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Here are the sugar plums of your childhood fancy~ 


SPECIALLY PACKED BY VACUUM PROCESS 


Save half the time of cooking~or eat them like dates, right from the can. Theyie delicious 


Here is something new—prunes as tempting as the “sugar 
plums” of your childhood fancy. They’re Det Monte Dri-Pak 
Prunes—not stewed and canned—but choicest new-cured prunes 
packed in a new way that preserves every bit of their natural, 
exquisite flavor and fragrance, and renders them delicious when 
eaten as a confection, just as they are, or enables you to cook 
them in half the usual time. 

At the height of the prune season—when all the Santa Clara 
Valley is filled with the perfume of Nature’s rich bounty, the 
finest, most luscious prunes in this famous region are selected, 
cleaned and packed—under vacuum—by our own special proc- 
ess—in clean, enamel-lined tins. Slow, dry cooking makes them 
moist and tender—and sealed within the can they retain every 
bit of their original freshness and delicacy. 


. 2 . S time ing. Only thirty 
The Ease of Cooking Them Will Surprise You ereriDeconkins? Onde Ya 


minutes from the can to the table 


This special preparation makes them unusually easy to cook. 
Ordinary boxed prunes must be cleaned, soaked overnight, and 
cooked from one to four hours. These DEL Monte Dri-Pak 
Prunes, however, being moist and partially cooked in vacuum, 
may be prepared for table service in only thirty minutes. 


Unsurpassed as a Confection—Right from the Can 


And you will find no finer natural sweet. Many people serve 
them like dates—right from the can. For children or “grown- 
ups” their digestible, natural fruit sugar—fully developed— 
makes them the equal of candy. Stuffed with nuts, they’re a 
delicious “tid-bit”—one of the most healthful and wholly satis- 
fying sweet-meats that you can serve, on any occasion. 


Don’t Fail to Try a Can 


Whatever their use—for cooking or as a confection—these Fur their health’s 
prunes are sure to meet with your instant approval. They are sake, give them to 
anew standard for what a prune should be. Buyacanfrom your  “#e children right 
grocer today—and see how fine they really are. Be sure to ask —_ from the can. They 
for Det Monte Dri-Pak Prunes to distinguish them from prunes prefer these prunes 
in sirup. There is no other prune on the market like them. to most other sweets 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 


dry-cooked—but moist and 
tender. This is the way 
they come from the can, 


TO ALL QUALITY GROCERS: 


This is the modern—clean—fresh — sani- 
tary way to sell prunes. 

It gives you absolute assurance of satisfy- 
ing your most particular customers at all 
times. 

It saves youall loss from spoilage, shrink- 
age and deterioration and you waste no time 
in weighing and wrapping. 

Det Monte Prunes packed in this way 
really make your prune ee last all year 
long because you are always able to sell the 
very highest quality of prunes in perfect con- 
dition, at any season and under any condi- 
tion of climate. 


If you do not now carry Det Monte Dri- 
Pak Prunes, we suggest that you order from 
your jobber without delay. Your custom- 
ers are waiting for prunes packed this way. 


HOW TO COOK DEL MONTE DRI-PAK PRUNES 
As these prunes are packed clean within the can, 
there is no necessity of washing. Simply cover with 
hot water, bring to the boiling point, and allow to 
‘ 2 simmer for thirty minutes. Just before removing from 
Packed without sirup and the fire, add sugar to suit your individual taste, 
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IS train was due at North Thomas- 
ton at 8:23 in the morning; 
he had decided, the night before, 
to get his breakfast in the diner 


so that he might be free to 
make haste on his errand. 
There was a possibility, his 
father had said, that he 
could clear up the simple 
matter in a single day, and 
catch the night train back 
to Boston, if he could get 
a good car and a man who 
knew the roads. 

In the dressing room, 
between strokes of his ra- 
zor, he bent to look out of 
the windows. The train 
was laboriously climbing 

. toward the divide; there 
were lofty wooded hills on 
each side of the right of 
way; and a little stream, 
running in the direction 
from which they had come, 
paralleled the track. Now 
and then they crossed this 
stream, wheels thundering 
hollowly on the bridges. 
When his cheeks were 
smooth he decided to 
change his business suit for 
knickerbockers. His father 
had said, he remembered, 
that there might be a three 
or four mile walk at the 
end of the journey. A full 
day; no doubt of it. 

A fellow passenger, a 
young man whose trousers 
were not creased and who 
had not troubled to shave, 
peered out of the window 
and remarked, ‘‘ We’re just 
tipping over the divide.” 

Druce bent to see. The 
little stream had _ disap- 
peared. 

Wooded hillsides rose 
blankly just outside the 
window. But he could 
feel the train gathering 
speed beneath his feet, and 
knew that what the other 
said was true. 

“Forty miles to North 
Thomaston,’’ the young 
man added, and glanced at 
his watch. ‘‘We’re just 
about on time.”’ 

Druce nodded. “You 
live around here?’’ he 
asked, at a guess. 

The other assented. 
“Yeah! Over at Twin 
Falls.” 

Druce looked at him 
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* AEB so UAT 2 i] i Druce hesitated. His business was, 

By JB @ Fu SH 2s Gi ClO after all, as well kept to himself. But to 

deny his destination now would be to make 

1a S TR ATED BY Ww. H. D KOERNER a mystery, and he had no desire to do 

that. ‘“‘Yes,’’ he assented 
curtly. 


“T got my car at North 
Thomaston,’’ the young 
man said. “TI’ll take you 
over as far as Twin Falls.’ 

It seemed providential. 
“That’s mighty kind of 
you. Robert Druce is my 
name.” 

““Mine’s Vaughn. Jim 
Vaughn. I’d be glad to 
have your company.” 

““You’d better come 
alongin and have breakfast 
with me,”’ Druce suggested. 

“‘T was figuring on eat- 
ing in North Thomaston.” 

“We'llsavea little time. 
I’m in somewhat of a 
hurry. I’d like to get the 
night train back if I can.” 

Vaughn shook his head. 
“Doubt if you can make it. 
It’s a real hike in there, if 
you’re not used to it. 
Seems like it’s all uphill 
both ways.” 

“Then we'll need a good 
breakfast.”’ 

““Why—all right,’’ 
Vaughn agreed at last. 

Seated in the dining car 
they could look out of the 
windows more easily. It 
was mid-September, and 
already there had been frost 
among these hills. The 
birches were yellow as gold 
against the dark foliage of 
spruce and hemlock and 
pine. Swamp maples and 
oaks’ lent a richer color; 
mountain ash and balm of 
Gilead appeared infre- 
quently. Below the level 
of the track there was a 
ravine, choked with alders; 
and amid these alders 
Druce caught now and then 
a glint of sunlight on water, 
and knew a little stream 
was rising there. They 
were sliding down grade, 
the restricted panorama 
outside their windows con- 
stantly changing and shift- 
ing. Rarely the low morn- 
ing sun struck in through 
the glass. Usually the 
loftier hills shut it off. 
Druce could see where the 
sunshine waked gayer col- 


Ker Eyes Looked Past Him Into the Barnyard. She Seemed to Hesitate 


with quick interest. ‘Twin Falls? Doesn’t Judah Pascal live somewhere near there?” ors on the upper slopes. ‘The stream emerged from its cloak of alders and became a 
The young man eyed him curiously. “Yeah!” he agreed. “Jude Pascal. “Bout definite thing, chuckling over many little rapids, twining like tendrils around moss-grown 


five miles out of town. Pascal’s Mill.” 
“Five miles?’’ Druce echoed. 
“-Tain’t bad if you’re a good walker,” the young man grinned. 
“Can a car get in over it?”’ 

The other shook his head. “Why? You going in there?” 


bowlders that obstructed its bed. 


“Good road?” Jim Vaughn ordered sausage and griddle cakes; Druce took ham and eggs. 


” 


“You pass Paseal’s Mill pretty soon, 
beside the track.” 
“Ts it?’”? Druce echoed. ‘‘Why—how far from North Thomaston?” 


said Vaughn, his mouth full. “It’s right 
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“Thinking of walking back up the track?’? Vaughn 
grinned. “It’s fifteen, eighteen miles.” 

“T might get a hand car to bring me back; or beg a ride 
on a freight train.” 

“They watch out for hoboes pretty close up here in the 
hills,” Vaughn replied. “‘ You’ll save time by coming over 
to Twin Falls with me.” 

Druce finished his coffee. ‘‘ Point out the place when we 
come to it, will you?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, you’ll see it, all right,’”” Vaughn assured him. 

A few minutes later Druce did see it. The rushing train 
rounded a narrow curve; the stream was on his left, just 
below where he sat. It had widened now into a stagnant 
dead water; and he saw ahead a wider pool, and the great 
millhouse. They swept upon it, past it; it was left behind. 

“That was it,’ said Vaughn. 

“T saw it,’’ Druce replied. 

He had seen it all in no more than half a dozen seconds; 
yet the picture remained photographically clear in his 
mind. It was thus that he would always hereafter remem- 
ber Pascal’s Mill. The wide and stagnant dead water of 
the little brook, full of water lilies, a narrow channel of 
clear water in the middle, dank vegetation thick along its 
banks. This, no doubt, had been the old mill pond. Fairly 
across the foot of the pond the great house stood. On the 
end nearest the railroad he had seen the semicircle of the 
wheel box. The house itself rose two stories higher; a rec- 
tangular structure, unpretentious in design yet astonish- 
ingly large. It seemed once to have been painted white, 
but the paint had long since cracked and chipped away and 
had never been replaced. The weathered boards were all 
the hue of dusk—dingy and gray. Below the main part of 
the house, along the farther bank of the stream, an L 
extended and became a shed and then a barn. The stream 
here was shrunken; there must bea trickle of water through 
the ancient dam. Druce suddenly knew that the sound of 
this trickling water would fill the ancient millhouse in this 
still gorge. A house the hue of dusk, and full of the faint 
trickle of running water. Behind it a steep hillside rose, 
heavily wooded with a black growth of spruce and pine. 
Across the track from where the house stood, another hill 
towered. So deep a valley must get scant measure of 
sunshine. i 

“The darnedest hole for owls you ever saw,” said Jim 
Vaughn at his elbow. ‘‘They’re flying all day long.” 

Druce scarcely heard. The sight of this ancient structure 
had made an extraordinary impression on him; he was a 
young man of vision and imagination. He would never 
forget what he had seen. 

Would never forget a certain detail of this instant’s pic- 
ture. The house itself had seemed dead, like a tomb. But 
in the window above the wheel casing, in a room on the 
second floor, he had perceived the figure of a young woman. 
Had seen her for only an instant; yet this picture, too, was 
photographically clear. 

There were curtains on this window in which she had 
stood; she held one of them a little aside with her hand. 
The other hand was lifted to her throat. Druce had no 
clear impression of her features; it was her posture that 
impressed itself upon him. There was something in it elo- 
quent of vague longings, unspoken aspirations, yearnings 
still formless and only half conceived. He thought she had 
been reaching out her arms as though to seize something 
that was escaping her; yet her arms had not reached out. 
One hand had held the curtain, the other touched her 
throat. It was something in the manner of her standing 
there that seemed to reach out. Druce thought of wild 
things in cages; he thought of weeping women borne help- 
lessly away from a well-beloved shore; he thought of cap- 
tives crying out for help to passers-by who could not hear. 
And all because a girl had stood at her window and watched 
a train go by. 

Jim Vaughn, at his side, asked curiously, “‘What’s the 
matter? Got something in your eyes?” 

Druce perceived that his eyes were filled with tears. He 
wiped them clear. ‘I guess so,’”’ he agreed, and after a 
moment asked, “ Did you see the girl in the window?” 

“Back at Pascal’s?”’ 

oc Yes.”’ 

“T didn’t take notice. Must have been Dora Pascal. 
Old Jude’s niece. She lives in there with him.” 

“Probably,” Druce agreed. 

A moment later Vaughn rose. “ We’d best be getting our 
things. We’re running into North Thomaston,” he said. 

Druce followed him, pulse curiously swift. It was Dora 
Pascal he was sent to see. 


OB DRUCE, born in Newton—Middlesex School, 

Dartmouth, Harvard Law School and his father’s 
office in Boston—was twenty-eight years old. Not at allan 
ordinary young man, he had many qualities to reeommend 
him. A curious gift for friendliness. Most people liked him 
at sight, warmed to him as Jim Vaughn had done. He had 
acquaintances everywhere, and made new ones wherever 
he went. Never forgot a name, nor a face. Entirely with- 
out self-consciousness or affectation, he spoke as well in 
public as in private; and at the bar he had a convincing 
earnestness and sincerity about him that won cases, 


convincing jury and judge alike. Every spring he went 
away for a week, fishing. In the summer he played tennis. 
In October he shot partridges in the New Hampshire hills. 
In February of each year he went back to Hanover for 
skiing, snowshoeing, the stimulant of the clear cold air of 
those high altitudes.. He played chess rather well, and had 
never yet found occasion to be afraid of anything. A cer- 
tain sympathy, insight, imagination, or call it what you 
will, at times took possession of him and overpowered his 
more reasonable faculties; in a woman this quality would 
have been called intuition. It gave him vision, understand- 
ing. Not all men would have perceived the tragedy of 
longing in the posture of Dora Pascal at her window. 


She Went to the Window Again and Looked Out 
Into the Farmyard 


On the morning of the previous day his father had sent 
for him. Thomas Druce was a man already elderly; Rob 
had been the son of his middle years. There was a com- 
plete equality between them. 

The older man asked, “ Rob, what have you got on your 
mind?” 

“Nothing but that case up in Concord.” 

“The man whose hens were killed by salt in that patent 
hen food?” 

“Yes. But that doesn’t come up for two weeks. There’s 
nothing else but small stuff.” 

“T wondered if you could take a little trip for me.” 

“Yes,’? Rob told him. 

“Tt won’t take but a day or two.” 

“Yes, Lean go.” 

The older man settled back in his chair. “It’s rather an 
interesting story, in its way,’ he said. ‘You know we 
handled all his business for Joshua Hayes.” 

“The aluminum man?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Yes; I knew that. I’ve never had any of it myself.’ 

“Tt’s all been in the office,” the older man explained. 
“Including his will. Now he’s dead; and it happens that 
I’m his executor. There’s not much to be attended to; just 
one or two things outside of the regular line. This is one 
of them I want you to handle. He wants us to look after 
his granddaughter.” 

Rob smiled a little. “And you picked me for the job?” 

““As a matter of fact,” his father went on, ‘the will was 
executed sixteen years ago. At that time the girl was six 
years old. That makes her twenty-two now. And I doubt 
if she even knew she had a grandfather. So you see there 
are elements in the situation.” 

Rob showed his interest. ‘‘ Where is she?” 

“She’s an orphan,” said the older man. ‘Living with a 
sort of adoptive father, who calls himself her uncle, on a 
farm way back in the woods. It has been my job to keep 
in touch with her through these years; or, at least, I’ve 
made it my job to do so. I’ve never seen her; don’t mis- 
understand me. But I’ve made inquiries now and then, 
and made arrangements, so that if she had needed help at 
any time I could have made some move.” 

Rob shifted his position and lighted a pipe. ‘I’m begin- 
ning to be interested,” he said. 

“T expect the best way is to start back twenty or twenty- 
five years, at the beginning,” his father suggested —“ if 
you've time to listen.” 

“ All the time in the world.” 

The older man hesitated. 
Hayes?” 


“Did you know Joshua 
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“T saw him a few times, in here.” 

“How did he impress you?” 

“Seemed to be a stubborn old mule.” 

“He was,” his father assented. “Joshua Hayes had a 
certain grimness about him; he never let go, and that 
single quality made him a business success. He stuck to 
his word, even when he knew himself to be in the wrong. 
This was one of the cases where he knew himself to be in 
the wrong.”’ He looked out of the window for a minute. 
The window overlooked Postoffice Square, jammed with 
parked automobiles, pigeons wheeling about the memorial 
in the center. “I have had a passive part in the thing, from 
the beginning,” he said. ‘Joshua called on me to carry his 
word to his daughter when she married Simon Burnitt. 
Simon was a young man with a fire in his eyes. I remember 
him well. He was tall and slender, with olive skin-and black 
hair and eyes; and his mouth was wide and his lips were 
firm. He was a minister; and I used to think there was a 
little of the look of God Himself about that young man. 
You were always conscious of the consuming fire in him; 
yet he was gentle as it is possible for man to be. They had 
met, and Dora Hayes—her father had reared her strictly— 
loved him at once. They told old Joshua, and he stormed 
at them. So Dora and Simon were married, out of hand. 

“Tt was then that Joshua sent for me. You know it was 
always useless to reason with him. I was to be simply a 
messenger. ‘Go to these two young fools,’ he bade me. 
‘Tell my daughter this—that so long as she lives, and so 
long as I live, she’ll never have a cent nor a lifted finger 
from me, nor any of hers.’ That was his message; and 
I took it. 

“Simon Burnitt had a church in the little town where 
Joshua had sent his daughter to a girls’ school. She was 
then eighteen years old. I found them there; and as soon 
as I saw the young man my task became irksome to me. 
If it had been possible I would have evaded. But of course 
that was out of the question. é 

“T delivered my message to Dora Hayes—Dora Burnitt 
at that time—word for word as her father had given it. 
That so long as she lived and so long as her father lived, 
there’d be nothing from him for her or her husband or any 
children she might have. And she flamed into a rage and 
cried out and bade me tell her father she wanted nothing 


from him; but Simon Burnitt laid his hand upon her arm ~ 


and quieted her. Then he said to me that he thought 
Joshua’s mind would change, that they bore his wife’s 
father no ill will, that they regretted this conflict. In an- 
other man such words might have had a mercenary sound; 
in the mouth of Simon Burnitt I found them simply de- 
cent and gentle and calm.” 

Rob nodded. “I see what you mean,” he agreed. “He 
must have been quite a chap.” 

“Quite a chap,” his father agreed. He marshaled his 
memories and went on. “Young Burnitt progressed rap- 
idly,” he said. ‘‘He had something of the divine fire. 
Other churches heard of him. In the next four or five years 
they left the small town behind them; he held two other 
pulpits, and came at last to the Second Church, in Brook- 
line. A rich pastorate, as you know. In the meantime their 
daughter had been born, She was named Dora, after her 
mother. They had no other children. 

“Tt must have been during these years that Judah 
Pascal knew them. I knew nothing about the matter at 
the time; had not so much as heard his name. What drama 
was played out between them can only be guessed at. 
Whether it had something to do with Simon Burnitt’s 
decision to go out to China I cannot say. But certainly, a 
few months after taking the Brookline church, he resigned 
to go as a missionary to China. There was, I remember, an 
outery against his going, on the part of his parishioners. 
The young man was become a power; a great future was 
opening before him. But he cast it aside. 

“He and his wife went to China, into the interior some- 
where. But they left the little girl, Dora, then three or four 
years old, at the home for children of missionaries, out 
near us. You know the place. A big square yellow house; 
the yard always full of children. Probably you don’t 
remember Mrs. Worster, though, who used to be in charge. 
Dead a dozen years.”’ 

“T don’t remember her,’’ Rob said. 

“T knew her well,” his father remarked. “She was a 
client also.” He went on: “They were killed in the Boxer 
troubles, Simon and his wife. No details ever came home 
to us except the bare fact. But it was after we had word of 
their death that Judah Pascal first comes into the thing. 
I had never heard of him; but Mrs. Worster sent for him. 
It seemed that Simon Burnitt had no near kin living; and 
Dora had left a letter with Mrs. Worster, directing her—in 
such an emergency as had now arisen—to send for Judah 
Pascal and ask him to take the little girl and care for her 
and rear her tenderly. Mrs. Worster did as she was bidden; 
Judah took the girl. I knew nothing of it at the time.” 

He seemed to be picking his words with care. “It was 
afterwards,’’ he said, ‘‘that old Joshua sent for me. He 
was not an old man then; but he seemed to have aged 
abruptly, and I guessed that he was broken by word of his 
daughter’s death. He was slow in coming to the point at 
all; but at last he said he wished to revise his will. I made 
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some notes, drew up the document. A few days later he 
executed it. It is that will which stands today. He was 
always so careful to stick to the letter of his stubborn word. 
‘T told Dora,’ he said to me, ‘that I’d do nothing so long 
as she lived and I lived; but when I’m gone, eh, Tom? 
When I’m gone there’s no harm in surprising the child. 
But no man can say I ever went back on my word. Noth- 
ing while I’m alive.’ So he arranged the little girl’s future, 
as he thought, in this will of his. I believe he expected at 
that time that he would die before so very long. But he 
lived sixteen years.” 

“Where’s the girl been?”’ Rob asked. 

“With Judah Pascal. She’s called Dora Pascal now. 
She calls him Uncle Jude.” 

“Where did he come in? Do you know?” 

“T found out,’”’ the older man replied. ‘Mrs. Worster 

' knew.” 

“She told you?” 

“After this will was drawn,” his father explained, ‘I 
went to her and stated the facts to her confidentially. 
I told her it would be my task, as executor, to assure the 
girl’s future, and that it was important I should keep in 
touch with her. I asked Mrs. Worster about Judah Pascal. 
Eventually, a few weeks before she died, she told me. 

“Judah Pascal was a divinity student; he attended 
Simon Burnitt’s church, visited his home. I met the man 
once, many years ago. He had had a weary youth; was 
thirty-odd years old before he began to study for the 
ministry. There was a solitary quality in him; something 
brooding and alone; something of the zealot. A man, I 
thought, of violent emotions. He fell violently in love with 
Dora Burnitt, and told her so.” 

“Told her so?”’ Rob echoed. 

“Tn an uncontrolled ferocity of passion he told her so,” 
the older man assented. 

““What did she do?” 

“Dora Burnitt loved her husband devotedly,” his 
father replied. ‘She had lived with him only a few years; 
but so complete was the union of these two people that 
she had absorbed some of his qualities. They combined 
the love of man and woman with a spiritual union of a very 
high type indeed. I have often thought their daughter 
must be a wonderful woman by this time.’’ He was for a 
moment silent, thoughtful. ‘‘The little girl was two years 
old when Judah Pascal first saw Dora Burnitt,’’ he added. 
“You understand, there was nothing sordid in this tragic 
thing. Judah loved Dora Burnitt, and told her so. An- 
other woman might have been flattered—or furious. Dora 
was simply sorry 
for him; and she 
made him wait 
and talk with her 
husband. 

“They were 
very gentle with 
the poor man, it 
seems. They of- 
fered him friend- 
liness, sought to 
comfort him. He 
suffered black 
tortures in their 
very kindness. 
In the end, abas- 
ing himself, pun- 
ishing himself 
spiritually as the 
flagellants pun- 
ished themselves 
physically, he 
went away, to a 
lifetime of atone- 
ment, he said. 

“Soon after, 
they went to 
China; but Dora 
Burnitt, with 
pitying kindli- 
ness in her heart 
for him, be- 
queathed to him 
the daughter she 
loved so well. 
She left a letter 
for him, which 
she made Mrs. 
Worster read. 
He must have 
found comfort in 
that letter, in the 
knowledge that 
he had her full 
trust and forgive- 
ness. 

Rob’*s voice 
was husky. ‘‘The 
poor devil,’ he 
said. - ; 
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His father nodded, sat still for a moment, then leaned 
forward. ‘‘Well,’”’ he said, in matter-of-fact tones, “I’ve 
gone into this at some length. So you’d understand. Now 
old Joshua is dead. His will was made with a view to its 
application in the case of a child. The little girl was then 
six years old or so. So it has some features scarcely 
applicable now. I had suggested that it be modified, but 
he never accepted my suggestions. 

“The will provides that she must put herself under my 
guardianship and must be educated as I direct. Con- 
ditional on her doing these things she will eventually in- 
herit all his property. If she refuses to do these things she 
receives two thousand dollars annually for life; no more.” 

“And you want me to go and put the thing before her?”’ 

“Yes. You understand, she may not even know that 
she had a grandfather. Probably knows very little of her 
antecedents. You will want to move gently, feel your way. 
I should expect that Judah Pascal will be your ally. He 
is—or was—a sort of religious maniac; if he feels it is 
right that he should help you your way will be easy. You 
need not hurry them; put the facts fully before them both 
and give them time to consider the matter. Leave them to 
think it over. Tell Judah he might bring the girl to Boston 
to see me. Or use your own judgment. 
much as I do about it now.” 

Rob nodded. ‘‘I see,’’ he assented, and considered for a 
moment. ‘Where do they live?” he asked. 

His father gave directions; Rob sent for a time-table. 
That afternoon he was aboard the train. He was full of a 
lively curiosity, a ready sympathy; the figure of Dora 
Pascal already filled his thoughts. This was before he had 
seen her; but as his train stopped at North Thomaston, 
this morning, he had no need to remind himself that he 
had seen her now. 


Ir 
HE brook whose valley the train had been following 
for close to forty miles, and which in its upper reaches 


is known by half a dozen different names, emerges at last 
into a wider valley, becomes Whipple Brook, and unites 
its clear waters with those of Rush River. At the junction 
of the two streams lies North Thomaston. The brook and 
the river run through the city, confined for a space within 
concrete walls, their actual union hidden away like a 
secret and shameful thing, beneath a broad concrete 
bridge that marks the very heart of the town. North 
Thomaston has twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants; 
has street cars and-an interurban line that runs on down 
the valley. Road companies sometimes play a one-night 


While He Rested Here He Saw Where Someone Had Cut Down an Oak Sapling a Little Way From the Road 


You know as , 


stand here; there are a dozen moving-picture houses. A 
considerable town, set up among the hills and serving a 
wide circle of small farming towns in the capacity of 
metropolis. There are orchards among these hills; apples 
are the principal crop. When Rob Druce came to North 
Thomaston the apple picking was just beginning. 

He and Jim Vaughn alighted from their Pullman in the 
unpretentious station, walked through the waiting room 
and out to the cobble-paved street. 

“My car’s in a garage down here a little ways,” Jim 
explained. ‘‘We might as well walk.” 

Rob shook his head. He was become impatient to reach 
Jude Pascal’s mill. ‘“‘I’ll get a taxi,’ he suggested, and 
lifted his hand to the nearest cab. 

Vaughn grinned in agreement and named the garage. 

In the car Rob said thoughtfully: ‘‘ Maybe you planned 
to stick around town for a while. Don’t hurry on my 
account. I can get a car and go ahead alone.” 

Vaughn shook his head. “‘The missus will be glad to see 
me early,” he replied. ‘“‘We’re in right on time. We'll be 
home by a quarter past nine. Road’s good all the way.” 

It was no more than half past eight o’clock when they 
threaded their way out of North Thomaston. The cobbles 
of the center of the town gave way to badly rutted and 
broken concrete, then to a smooth gravel road. The car 
leaped ahead. Rob perceived that their course swung 
away from the railroad at something like a right angle, 
and remarked this. Vaughn nodded. 

“We follow up Rush River,” he explained. ‘‘Make a 
sort of a circle; half a circle. Twin Falls is really past 
where you’re going, but it’s the only road in to Pascal’s.”’ 
He indicated a lofty range of hills on their left hand. 
“That ridge lies right along between the river and the 
railroad,” he added. ‘‘You got to climb right over it to 
get to Pascal’s.” 

Rob smiled. ‘‘ Must be some hike,” 

“Tt’s the longest four-five miles you ever saw,” Jim 
Vaughn promised. “I ain’t been in there for years. Used 
to go fishing in the brook, some, but it’s all fished out now. 
But I remember it was some walk.” « 

“T don’t mind walking, but I’d just as soon save some 
time,’”” Rob suggested. ‘‘There’s no way of riding in?”’ 

“Not unless you got a mule,” Jim told him. “And 
they ain’t no mules in Twin Falls; nor riding horses, 
either, I guess. Pascal’s got an old cart he drives out, but 
nobody else will drive over the road. Maybe he’ll carry 
you out.” 

“*He comes out often?’’ Rob asked curiously. 

“Only when he 
has to, to get 
supplies.”’ 

“Does the girl 
come out with 


him?” 
Vaughn shook 
his head. ‘‘She 


don’t ever come 
out, I guess. 
Folks say she’s 
kind of funny. 
You know—off 
her nut alittle. I 
don’t know. I’ve 
seen her, when I 
was in there. She 
seemed all right 
then; only differ- 
ent from the folks 
around here. I 
guess she’s got 
good sense, all 
right. That’s just 
the way a story 
gets around.” 
“They live all 
alone together 


there?” 

Jim nodded. 
“Yeah! Well, I 
guess Jude’s 
brother, Zone, 
has been staying 
there lately. 
Least, he was 
when I went 
away. Been 


there a couple 
months or so. 
But I never heard 
of anybody else 
being there.” 
“Zone? That’s 
a queer name.” 
“Zonas, I guess 
it was. Old man 
Pascal named 
(Continued on 
Page 133) 
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The Entire Property Had Passed Out of the Hands of the Present Owner, and the Man Phetps Was Quite Clear That There Was Absolutely No Redress 


so. Their touch of le beau monde was almost a caress. 

He was the butler born, a paragon. Dawley’s heart 
was so much in his job that he could no more help buttling 
divinely than a lark can help singing in an April sky. 

Lady Cloverfield, a relation by marriage of Dawley’s 
master, had hinted on her last visit to The Chase that the 
paragon was getting too perfect. Knowing men and 
cities—she had buried two husbands and was familiar with 
three continents—she was a penetrating judge of human 
nature. In the opinion of this woman of the world, 
Dawley was a little too sweet and good for human nature’s 
daily food. 

Truth to tell, no love was lost between Dawley and Her 
Ladyship. He saw in her a dangerous siren. Although the 
master whom he had served for thirty-five years was not a 
marrying man, Dawley, who also knew quite as much of 
human nature and its ways as most people, felt in his bones 
that if a regular campaigner with a will of iron really went 
all out anything might happen. The squire, at sixty-eight, 
was not quite the man he had been. And this was a 
chemical lady, large and massive, blond and bold, with 
darkened brows and sharpened eyes and peroxided hair 
and one of those remarkable complexions of which only 
heaven knows the secret. 

The paragon woke at two o’clock on a winter’s morning 
with a slight shiver, the voice of Lady Cloverfield in his 
ears. Was that her polar outline at the foot of his bed? An 
iceberg of a woman, cold, inaccessible, snow capped. Such 
a form of nightmare was not pleasant. Dawley pinned 
his faith to the table of affinities; but let him take no 
chances. With the Countess Dowager of Cloverfield in the 
saddle there would be an end of the old régime. 

No, the thing must not be. So terrible was the thought 
that with a groan the butler turned over. onto his side. 
Alas, a night’s rest was shattered! A grim specter had 
invaded his mind. 


[= manners of Dawley were perfect. Everybody said 


II 
HEN, on a fine afternoon towards the end of Sep- 
tember, Dawley opened the door to Lady Cloverfield; 
newly arrived from London, he was looking rather worried. 
Had it been anyone else she might have asked if anything 
waswrong. But with thismanshe was never conversational. 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 


Besides, it would have been superfluous for the unwel- 
come guest to ask Dawley if there was anything wrong. 
She knew there was. That was why she was there, 


Three days ago the squire, hearing that the widow of his 
half brother, after an adventurous absence of two globe- 
trotting years, was in England again, had written implor- 
ing her to come down and see him. There was the devil to 
pay. And he—George Chiltern, not the devil—would be 
grateful for the advice of a woman of the world. 

“Do you mind coming to the gun room, My Lady?” 
said the perfect butler. “‘Mr. Chiltern is expecting you.” 

Lady Cloverfield did not mind at all. Dawley, silver- 
haired and stately, preceded her across a spacious hall 
hung with ancestral portraits, arms, tapestries, trophies of 
the chase. They passed down a narrow corridor, stone 
flagged, low ceiled, paneled in lovely oak; and then he 
opened a heavy door in the wall and announced her as if 
she had been England’s queen. 

The squire was absorbed with his trout flies. He was a 
famous fisherman. At the interruption a shade of petulance 
crossed a face that was rather like a child’s. But it was 
gone at once. For a moment he had forgotten that his 
visitor was due. Her arrival was the fruit of something 
poignantly disagreeable; but George Chiltern, at sixty- 
eight, had learned to take things as they came. 

He was delightful to look at, even at sixty-eight—a 
tall, fine man; his rose complexion a shade too deep for a 
girl’s, his white hair abundantly curling, yet beautifully 
trim; his patrician features, his air of nonchalance and his 
own particular fashion of wearing his rather preposterous 
clothes. 

His sister-in-law wore a smile of cool approval as she 
looked at him. Dear George! More distinguished-looking 
than ever; and very well off, with a delightful place to 
live in. 

“Good to see you, Polly!’ was his greeting. 
you’re as well as you look.” 

Yes} she was all right, and she had never seen the squire 
looking better. For a man who had to pay the devil his 
appearance was singularly free of care. 

After these compliments, and the visitor had disposed 
her large person more or less comfortably in a chair, she 
said, ‘‘Tell me, George, why is old Dawley looking so 
down?’’ It was her oblique method of saying, “‘ Now what’s 
this bad news you’ve sent for me to hear?” 

The squire drew a heavy sigh. His flies, his rods, his 
guns, all the cherished toys with which he had been be- 
guiling the last two hours, were suddenly thrown aside. 
He remembered that he had sent for Polly, and with a 
sharp pang he remembered why. 

“Poor old man!” he said. ‘Poor old Dawley!”’ 

“Don’t lavish too much sympathy upon him. If I know 
anything about anything, I’m sure that man is able to take 
excellent care of himself.” 


“Hope 


“Ah, you don’t know Dawley’s value!” sighed the 
squire. “The perfect butler, my dear.” 

“Oh, yes, a paragon!” 

The shape of Lady Cloverfield’s mouth suggested irony, 
but women of the world are sparing in their use of it with 
rich old bachelors. 

She asked her question again. 

“Old man looking worried? Because I’ve just had to 
give him notice.” 

“To be sent away, is he?’”’ Lady Cloverfield’s note was 
triumph. ‘But you’re parting with your right hand!” 

She couldn’t resist a little irony after all. 

“My right hand, yes.” 

Pathos, simple and unashamed, was in the squire’s voice. 

“But why, if you feel like that about him?” 

“Polly, I’m ruined!”’ 

“Ruined!”’ 

Polly did not believe that. Her brother-in-law looked 
far too prosperous. Everybody knew, besides, that he was 
very well off. And like the healthy, hearty sportsman he 
was, his tastes were simple. 

“Then you are in the fashion, George,’”’ she laughed. 
“We're all in the same boat. Our class is being taxed out 
of existence.” 

“Trouble’s deeper than the taxgatherer. I’m d-o-n-e!” 

“Nonsense !”’ 

“‘T’m being sold up!’’ 

“What do you mean, George?” 

In spite of herself, she was beginning to feel a bit 
alarmed. : 

“Turned out of house and home,” said the squire quite 
coolly. 

“My friend, tell that to the marines,’’ said the face of 
his sister-in-law. 

“This time next week there won’t be a roof to cover me.”’ 

The visitor was incredulous. 

“This beautiful old house!’”’ She waved a white glove. 
“Full of lovely things! Some of them priceless!’’ 

“All gone, my dear.” 

The squire spoke so quietly that Lady Cloverfield, 
knowing just the kind of man he was, felt it was true. 
is a sudden chill, she changed the position of her 
chair. 

“Really, my dear George, I don’t understand you.” 

There was a pause. Then the squire said, “‘All perfectly 
simple. The mortgagees have foreclosed.” 

“Simple!”’ breathed Lady Cloverfield. ‘‘Mortgagees! 
Foreclosed! But what have you done with your money? 
You’ve always had more than enough for your needs—no_- 
expensive tastes. Why mortgage this most valuable 
property?” 


, 


THE SATURDAY 


The squire’s nonchalance grew a little exasper- 
ating. 
“Fact is, Polly,” he laughed, ‘‘I’m a man with 
a secret vice.” 

She peered keenly at the man opposite. He 
didn’t look in the least vicious. Except for one 
or two deep lines present anxiety had cut in that 
face, so fair and open, it was a picture of well-being. 

“Have you been speculating? Gambling?” 

“YVe-es. Fact is, I’m a confirmed backer 
ofhorses. The only vice I’ve got; but a 
pretty bad one, hey?”’ 

Lady Cloverfield agreed. 

“No man loves a horse more than I do. 
And ever since I took that toss four years 
ago—that’s put a stopper on my hunting— 
I’ve been backing my fancy and losing 
steadily. Not bad judgment; just bad luck.” 

“Always is in these cases,’’ was the com- 
ment, tart and dry. 

“My luck’s been cruel, and it’s gone from 
bad to worse. This last year, I’ll own, I’ve 
been plunging a bit. And now, as the bookies 
say, I’m done in!” The tone, light and easy, 
had not a trace of self-pity. “Anyhow, I’ve 
had a run for my money, so I mustn’t com- 
plain.” 

Lady Cloverfield’s face grew hard and set. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve raised money 
on this lovely old place to pay the bookmak- 
ers?” she said bitterly. He nodded. 

““Money lenders, I suppose.”’ She prided 
herself on a head for business. “‘Exorbitant 
rate of interest? What they call paid through 
the nose?” 

“That I can’t tell you, Polly.”’ The tone’s 
off-handedness sharpened her exasperation. 
“Simply no head for these things. I can 
only say there’s a mortgage on every stick and stone and 
that I’ve just had notice to quit.” 

Lady Cloverfield quivered. ‘‘Give me details.” 

“Details are not my line of country,’ was the rather wry 
answer. ‘“‘But Dawley knows. Dawley knows all about 
everything. He'll give you details.” 

Quivering still, the visitor sat bolt upright on a chair 
that had grown very hard. 

She said sharply, ‘‘ Pray, what has Dawley to do with the 
matter?”’ 

“Everything, simply everything. 
things, old Dawley.” 

A kind of nausea crept over her. 
tobogganing down her spine. 


A head for these 


Little chills began 


“John is About to 
Marry a Girl of Posi« 


PA tion. The Marriage, 
ee at Present, Has Not 
a My Sanction’® 


““Am I to understand that Dawley arranged the mort- 
gages?”’ 

“More or less; with the help of Phelps, my lawyer 
fellow, of whom, by the way, Dawley doesn’t seem to hold 
a very high opinion.” 

Lady Cloverfield looked intently at the face before her, 
so fair and open, so bland and childlike, with a feeling akin 
to horror. 

“‘George,”’ she said softly, ‘I think you must be mad.” 


WI 


HE squire did not deny the charge. He was half 
inclined to believe that he was mad. Looking back over 
the past four years, it was hard to reconcile his conduct 
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with sanity. In that period he had lost a cool 
sixty thousand pounds. He could only marvel 
now at his obstinate folly. The one shadow of ex- 
cuse was his imperial crowner. Since that toss 
on his head over concealed wire he had never 
been quite the man he was. 

However, it was no use crying over spilled milk. 
He had got it in the neck, but he must be sports- 
man enough to keep a stiff upper lip. This de- 
termination accounted for the nonchalance which 
Lady Cloverfield found so exasperating. It would 
hurt like the devil at his time of life to do without 
the things he had always had. An awful wrench 
to part with Dawley; he simply didn’t know how 
he was going to carry on without him. As for 
giving up The Chase, where he had been born and 
bred and had known long, long years of happiness, 
it didn’t bear thinking about. 

Yes, he was mad. 

Polly was quite right. 
lip; that was the formula. 

““George!’”? A sharp voice summoned him from 
the nether regions of reverie. ‘‘Ring the bell, 
please. I should like a word with Dawley.” 

When the perfect butler came into the gun room, which 
he did about a minute later, he was received with an eye 
that nearly gave him frostbite. The august visitor, sitting 
upright as doom, looked him over from top to toe. How 
she loathed that supple back. that ingratiating smile! 

“You rang for me, sir, I think?”’ said Dawley, taking it 
upon himself to break the long pause that greeted him. 

Lady Cloverfield said grimly, ‘Yes, Dawley, your 
master did.” 

He acknowledged the words with the slight bow of an 
elder statesman who calmly stands waiting on events. 

“There are a few questions which I hope you will be 
good enough to answer.” 

If an iceberg could have spoken, that is how an iceberg 
would have spoken. ; 

“Certainly, My Lady. It will be a privilege.” 

You could have taken President Harding, Monsieur 
Poincaré, Mr. Lloyd George, not to mention Talleyrand, 
Machiavelli, Alcibiades and the leading lights of antiquity, 
and in point of style and delivery they could not have 
bettered that answer. Of course, it was more than an 
answer; it was the crossing of swords. 

“What do you know of this most unfortunate loss that 
Mr. Chiltern has sustained? I understand that he has had 
the imprudence’’—the word ‘“‘imprudence”’ was coldly 
and deliberately chosen—‘“‘to intrust all his financial 
arrangements to you.” 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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I have 

| heard occasionally, in my political experience from 
which these confessions are drawn, gentle protests 

on the part of listeners; but I have never, I think, heard but 
one pretender to political strategy and some knowledge and 
skill in American politics who ever really challenged the 


AM unable to account for so much oratory. 


supposedly priceless value of the silver tongue. I am 
the man. I desire to hit that idol smack in the eye. 

The part of oratory in our political campaigns, state and 
national, like most of the elements and fundamentals of 
American political strategy, has never been studied or 
weighed. I am not of a mind when undertaking a rough 
survey to say that oratory can be abolished. It may be 
harder to abolish than John Barleycorn. It satisfies a 
thirst. For some of its producers it fills a void of the ego 
which is always aching; for others it produces misery and 
the aspen-leaf hand and invitations to nervous prostration. 
There are the Johnsons and the Bourke Cockrans, but 
there are also the Hoovers. I do not believe, however, that 
the presence or the absence of the thirst for oratory ends 
with the producers. The consumers have a thirst too. It 
would be folly to deny that crowds demand oratory. They 
demand it as one wiggles a sore tooth. They go looking 
for it in the way one reads the funny papers in the barber’s 
shop—not with real expectation, but with a kind 
of morbid hope. 

During two state campaigns and in the prepa- 
ration for three national elections I have seen face 
to face as many American people listening to ora- 
tory as most men who are not the personal body- 


guards of candidates or veteran political- ee 3 


tour reporters. I have tried to sense 
audiences and read their motives for 
being there, and weigh the amount of 
conviction which they take away with 
them out of the*mouths of the cam- 
paigners. 

I believe audiences assemble in the 


main for curiosity and entertainment, ag 


and that their applause is a bad meas- 
ure of results of the effort to make votes 
by oratory. The most people take away 
is an impression of the orator as a 
man, a human being under a kind of 
personality-inspection test, and the 
least they take away is any new belief. 


A Confession 


NCE, at Kansas City, a certain 
Democrat from New York had 
addressed a vast meeting. Tremendous 
enthusiasm had followed his efforts. He 
was warm with his success, proud of 
his effect, and as he buttoned his over- 
coat up to leave the hall he said to 
his friends, ‘‘Come on! Let’s hear what 
these crowds going home are saying.” 
They came up behind two men just 
leaving a side entrance. 

“That sounded like a great speech,” 
said one. “‘Who was that feller? I got 
in after he had been introduced.” 

“Why he was once our Turkish 
ambassador.” 


Z 
iD» 


“You don’t say! He sure speaks mighty good English 
for a Turk!” 

We have a famous campaign speaker in America who is 
or has been or soon will be in the Senate. He speaks force- 
fully, with wonderful technic, without too much obvious 
appeal to the emotions and with a fine sense of order. 
Furthermore, he thinks clearly and puts his new ideas 
together with good joining and carpentering; and, if one 
is also willing to think while listening, there is a great deal 
worth weighing in whatever this man says from the 
platform. 

I went back to our hotel with him one night after a huge, 
mad audience had clapped and waved and shouted its 
pulsations at him. 

“T hate it,” he said. ‘‘I can’t bear to appeal to the 
emotional side of men and women. It is like bad sports- 
manship. 

“Tt is like being a thief of their property in their own 
right to think and feel for themselves. It is horrible to 
see five or ten thousand people all being cheated into a 
moment where they all think alike. I always feel hor- 
rible after one of these evenings. I feel like a burglar of 
ideas who has broken and entered through human passions 
and used the jimmy of emotions.” 
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A Thrilling Act While it Lasts 
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I had to laugh. If I had said what was in my mind it 
would have been this: 

“Don’t worry. The crowd had an evening when you— 
just like a vaudeville performer—made men forget an 
overstock of some spring line and women the grocery bill. 
Most of those who were there had accepted your general 
political belief before they ever saw you. They thought it 
was a good show. If any small number had their ideas 
reshaped by you tonight, don’t worry. Those ideas 
tomorrow morning will go back to the old form. I believe 
we are lucky if you made three new votes.” 

I knew something about this man’s effect, because I had 
booked him for political towns in places where his oratory, 
men said, would make the difference between success and 
failure in the local voting. I have a Missourian habit of 
checking up the figures after elections, and I have never 
seen, all other things being equal, that the places where 
this man spoke returned quite so favorable a vote as the 
places where he had not been heard. 

Johnson, of California, is an exception to the general rule 
as to an orator being a vote getter. In the main, he is a 
dangerous platform campaigner. Someone has said of him 
that he could shoot a guarded comment on the weather 
into the faces of an audience and make it sound like a 
declaration of war on all the hideous 
forces of evil. He is the exact reverse 
of men like Root or Hoover, who pour 
out truth, sometimes even overdi- 
gested, and treasures of thought that 
ought to lead men to a world in a 
better repose. But mankind prefers 
occasionally, and perhaps more often, 
to have its mental coat off; and so, 
for the mass, listening to Root or to 
Hoover is not exciting. The mass 
prefers to grow red and moist with 
the Johnsons, the La Follettes and 
the Borahs. 


Good Vaudeville : 


NDERSTAND, however, that 

there is this distinction to be 
made between these latter gentlemen: 
All three have provided the American 
public with good evening pastime, but 
not all three are vote getters. One of 
them never succeeds in attaching his 
audiences to any cause, not even to 
himself. His performance is good 
vaudeville. Another makes votes 
freely in some districts, particularly 
certain dark industrial sections; but 
there are certain quarters of our 
country where the people remain more 
susceptible to their own convictions 
than to his, even when his are melting 
his collar. No one fails to admit that 
he puts on a good shaggy-wolf-and- 
shaking-tremolo act, and most human 
beings will cheer for justice or patriot- 
ism when either is served up, as he 
serves them, hot; but in the case of 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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of New York radical intellectuals were dis- 
cussing America. They were a mixed lot. 
A few were of the older American stocks; others 
were obviously of south and east European extrac- 
tion—some, by their accents, of very recent extraction. 

The subject of discussion, as already stated, was Amer- 
ica. And America was having a rough time of it. Almost 
everything, it seemed, was wrong. The question then 
arose why matters were in such bad shape. At length one 
of the group gave an answer wholly satisfying to his com- 
panions. Passing his fingers through his long black hair he 
asserted oracularly: “The chief trouble with America is 
the Americans.” 

That remark typifies a growing body of thought and 
feeling that is very much in evidence in radical circles 
today. Broadly speaking, this is a new development, and 
one well worth watching. Of course America has for years 
been under a hot fire of criticism. Our radicals have long 
been convinced that we are in a bad way. Only a little 
while ago three and thirty doughty critics convened in 
Knockers’ Club assembled and published their proceedings 
in a fat volume entitled Civilization in the United States, 
their verdict being akin to that of the yokel who, viewing 
his first giraffe, stated, ““‘There ain’t no sech animile.”’ 
Indeed, the chairman of that particular Knockers’ Club 
so despairs of the republic that he has removed himself 
bodily from our midst, going to live in voluntary exile in 
Paris, in order to “be able spiritually to breathe.” 

What, then, is so wrong with America? Until quite 
recently our radical critics assailed chiefly our institutions, 
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Our ills, said they, were due mainly to things like machine 
polities or big business, manipulated by small but highly 
malevolent groups centering in Washington and Wall 
Street. The bulk of our population was, personally, 
assumed to be sound. 

Of late, however, these critics have been making inter- 
esting discoveries. More and more they are coming to the 
conclusion that, as our Greenwich Village friend remarked, 
“the chief trouble with America is the Americans.” 
Accordingly, in the opinion of our radical censors, the 
typical Americans are Babbitts and Gargoyles, living on 
Main Street and charter members of the Rotary Club. It 
is this materialistic majority that has built up our material- 
istic noncivilization and landed us in our present reaction- 
ary plight. In other words, say our critics, it is the native 
American himself, rather than his works, that is to blame. 

And, be it noted, the term “native American”’ is used 
by our radical critics in a sense much broader than that 
long employed by hyphenate orators fearful of an Anglo- 
Saxon conspiracy to lead us back to Britannia’s ample 
bosom. The hyphenate orators of the past limited their 
aspersions almost entirely to certain socially prominent 
groups of the old colonial stock. Our radical intellectuals, 
however, have a vaster field for their displeasure. Not 
merely is the old colonial stock suspect; many subsequent 
strains are almost equally in disfavor. The interesting fact 
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is that, consciously or instinctively, radical criti- 
cism is tending to run along racial lines. 

Scan recent radical literature, especially the 
files of the New York radical weeklies. You will 
find something very like a regular propaganda 
directed against the north European racial elements in our 
population, whether dating from the Revolution or arrived 
in recent times. Search diligently for approving references 
to lately landed English, Scotch, Dutch or Scandinavians. 
You will find them about as often as you will find the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. Blond hair and blue eyes 
are apparently assumed to denote a reactionary disposition, 
while the word “‘Nordic”’ is as good as a sour grape for 
setting your radical’s teeth on edge. As one of our censors 
wrote recently concerning the population of a Far Western 
state: ‘‘The people are a comfort to those whom the bogy 
of Bolshevism has pressed too close. Their names are pro- 
nounceable; their skins are dark with no more deadly taint 
than thetouch of the sun. They make you feel that America 
is, after all, America—manly, unthinking, blond.” 

The lines just quoted suggest another phase of this school 
of criticism. Over against the Nordic north European, 
with his incurable fondness for prosperity, Puritanism 
and the Supreme Court, there stands a heroic oppo- 
nent: the dark swarthy alien—apparently the darker and 
swarthier the better. The dark swarthy alien, whether he 
be south European, east European, Levantine or Mexican, 
receives unstinted meed of praise. His love of color and 
life, and his refreshing penchant for Bolshevism, make him 
in radical eyes the hope of a new.and better America. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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ulation of Taesch was gathered in the 
main street, gazing up at the nearest 
mountain. 

“There they come now! 
ing the turn, Peter. Ach!” 

A ripple passed over the groups, followed 
by a doleful murmur; then silence, with all 
eyes straining toward the highest green { 
slopes. Moving specks showed for a mo- 
ment against the brown of the upper cliffs, 
just above the line of green. They disap- 
peared, came into sight again lower down. 
Presently they were rapid!y descending the 
base of the mountain, now in full view, now 
hidden, as they turned and twisted with the 
steep path. Soon their numbers could be 
discerned—a party of 
eleven men, with two 
mules drawing sleds. 

The ranks of the vil- 
lagers opened to make a 
lane for them as they 
entered the street. No 
greetings passed, al- 
though every man in the 
party had friends and 
relatives there. The vil- 
lagers were mute, staring 
fixedly at the grim bur- 
dens on the sleds. All 
the guides looked too 
utterly weary for speech; 
their faces were wan, 
their eyes sunken. At 
the head of the proces- 
sion strode a tall, rug- 
ged, gaunt mountaineer, 
soiled and haggard and 
stern, with a long gash 
in his left cheek, blood 
on his face and torn clothes. He glanced neither to right 
nor left, spoke to no one, but led the party straight to the 
carts standing in front of the post office. 

There they uncoupled the mules, and somebody ran off 
to summon the curé. Awed and round-eyed, the children 
edged forward close to the sleds. The women crossed 
themselves, their lips moving soundlessly. The men 
clustered about, some of them aiding the guides, the 
others stolidly smoking. A curious quiet marked every- 
thing they did. 

The bundles on the sleds were enveloped in tarpaulins, 
and one was much longer than the other. That was the 
guide. In the carts lay two plain wood coffins, one painted 
green, the other black. The black one was for the Herr, 
a married man with a wife who did not yet know of his 
fate. But the guide had been a bachelor, and so his 
body would repose in a green coffin. 

“Ach, and they were to have been 
married next month!”’ murmured 
the women. ‘Poor girl!”’ 

The bodies were transferred to the 
black and green boxes and then car- 
ried into the church, where the curé — 
said prayers overthem. Afterwards 
the coffins were placed on trestles 
out in the open street, where they 
stood for an hour whilst the villagers 
sprinkled them with holy water. 
One by one they came forward, pass- 
ing the silver sprinkler from hand 
to hand. All were dressed in their 
stiff, dark Sunday clothes. 

In the forefront of the spectators 
stood three tourists who had walked 
over from Zermatt. Two of them 
talked in whispers; the third—a tall, 
lean, hard-muscled man of about 
thirty, with the hungry eyes of a 
fanatic—watched with set face as 
the villagers pressed forward in line 
to perform their last act of respect. 

Suddenly he turned and said to 
the two with him, “I wonder what 
he would think if he knew these peo- 
ple were — Why, I was talking 
to him only the day before yester- 
day!” . 

His glance involuntarily traveled 
from the coffins up to the sheer, ter- 
rible heights of the Leiterspitz. The 
needle-like summit looked so pure, 
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whispered, with knowing nods of the head. 
Hadn’t the Herr asked the young man if he 
was married, before they started out? Well, 
why should he care what dependents the 
guide had, unless he contemplated a fatal 
ending to the ascent? Hein? And the folly 
of so heavy a man attempting to scale such 
a difficult peak with only one guide! 

Moreover, he was a very bad climber, this 
Herr. In an ascent of the Matterhorn he 
had displayed pitiable clumsiness, and also a 
foolhardy spirit which had endangered not 
only his own life but the lives of those with 
him. The gossips of Zermatt freely asserted 
that the Herr had tried to kill himself during 
that climb, being only prevented by the 
prompt action of two guides, who later were 
obliged to assist him in, 
owing to his exhaustion. 
After the Matterhorn ex- 
pedition no guide would 
consent to go up the per- 
ilous Leiterspitz with 
him, unless accompanied 
by two others—that is, 
everybody refused until 
he finally persuaded 
Fridolin, poor young 
man, partly by taunts 
and partly by offering 
to pay him the wages of 
three. 

It will be perceived 
that in this welter of 
conjecture no light was 
thrown on how the ac- 
tual fall occurred. And 
when every rumor had 
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so serene. Bathed in sunlight, it glowed with a golden 
radiance; and as he watched, from its tip streamed a 
lovely white plume, like smoke from a chimney. That was 
snow, swirled by one of the savage tempests which often 
rage around the Alpine peaks when all below is clear and 
calm. His eyes kindled and he drew a deep breath. 

But one of his companions shuddered, and, nudging 
with his elbow, urged, ‘‘ Let’s get out of here. Come on!” 

They put on their hats and left the village. All the 
way back to Zermatt the three talked of nothing but the 
tragedy. ; 

Everybody there was discussing it, too, and ugly stories 
were already going the rounds. That always happens 
after a climbing accident, sometimes through jealousy 
between guides, but oftener from the desire of the guides 
to shield their profession from blame. Suicide, some 
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been sifted and exam- 
ined the only facts which 
stood out were that in 
making the descent the two men had plunged headlong from 
a jagged, narrow ridge one hundred and fifty feet to the 
bottom of a gully. It was a very bad place near the sum- 
mit, where the stones were loose and treacherous. They 
had fallen on sharp rocks, and by the time another party 
came along some hours later both were presumably dead. 
The rescuers sent up to bring in the bodies had taken great 
risks and encountered terrible obstacles, but had finally 
succeeded by lowering men over the cliff on ropes. The 
bodies were still tied together when found. 

That is all that was known—and all that probably ever 
will be known. 

One of the two had slipped and dragged down his 
companion. A loose stone, an incautious step by one of 
them before the other had got set to hold him—there were 
fifty ways such an accident could happen. 

Hardy, the man with the hungry 
eyes, listened to the gossip in the 
hotel lounge and snorted with angry 
contempt. He despised such tittle- 
tattle. Bah! As though accidents 
in mountain climbing did not occur 
every season! 

They were bound tohappen; they 
were part of the sport. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say,” de- 
clared his friend Forrest, “is they 
ought not to allow people to do it. 
Aman’s a fool to takesuch chances.” 

Hardy retorted, ‘‘ People are killed 
in automobiles every day, aren’t 
they? But you don’t hesitate to 
ride in one. And I suppose there 
are never any railroad wrecks. Talk 
sense, Henry. A man might just as 
well refuse to go to bed because so 
many die there.” 

“But it isn’t the same thing at 
all,” protested Forrest warmly. 
“There’s some sense in going to bed, 
but what does anybody get out of 
climbing a mountain?. Hey? Sup- 
pose he tops the highest peak in the 
world, what good does it do him? 
Risking his life every foot of the 
way for nothing—just nothing!” 

He took another pull at his Scotch- 
and-soda and stretched out his feet 
comfortably to the fire. Hardy 
opened his mouth to reply, then 
shut it with a click of teeth, 
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“Oh, you wouldn’t understand,” he said impatiently. 

“Of course not. I guess I’m too earthy, hey? One of 
these soulless guys who take care of their skins.” 

“Tt’s a matter of temperament,” snapped Hardy. 

Boyden, the third member of the party, now spoke up. 

“You don’t get Henry’s drift, Aleck,’’ he drawled. 
“Hank’s just working up an alibi; don’t you see?”’ 

“Ts that it?’”? demanded Hardy, turning sharply on 
Forrest. 

“That wasn’t why I said it, but Jim’s right. No moun- 
tain climbing for me! After what I saw today—and those 
peaks! Boy, one look at those babies took the ambish out 
of your Uncle Henry. You fellows can have all the glory. 
Go to it!” 

Conversation now became general. The usual crowd 
was gathered in the lounge, some in climbing garb, some in 
business suits, a couple of Englishmen in dinner jackets. 
Most of the women had made some effort to bedeck them- 
selves, but the effect was rather weird on account of their 
beet-red faces and skinned noses and chapped lips—the 
sun plays havoe quickly in the mountains. Old Prince 
Joachim, scion of an illustrious house, snored quietly in an 
armchair between two companions; his nightly bottle of 
good red Burgundy, on top of a walk down from Gorner 
Grat, had proved too much for him, stilling his amiable 
tongue. A group of American women was huddled over a 
tiled stove. Some others monopolized the writing desks, 
madly addressing stacks of picture post cards to friends at 
home. 

“To let the risk stop you ——”’ began Hardy, and then 
the dining-room door opened and a blast of jazz from the 
orchestra drowned his voice. 

“‘Where’s the sense in taking chances you don’t have 
to?” inquired Forrest when there was quiet again. “I 
call it darned foolishness.” 

“There would be no civilization today if it hadn’t been 
for just such foolishness.” Hardy had an irritating, 
aggressive way of barking his statements. ‘‘We’d still be 
crawling in the slime or swinging by the tail from a tree.” 

“T don’t get that. How do you figure it?” 

“Because all progress has been achieved by somebody 
taking chances, by somebody blazing the way. Do you 
ever see any of the lower animals take unnecessary risks, 
except when their passions are roused? Of course you 
don’t. They instinctively avoid danger. That’s what 
lifts mankind above them. He seeks it. He always wants 
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to know what’s just 
around the corner. And 
he finds out, too, spite of 
hell and high water. He 
lifts his eyes, and he 
climbs—he climbs.” 

“Oh, of course, a man’ll 
take a chance if there’s 
enough in it. But this 
business of going up to 
the top of a mountain 
when you don’t gain any- 
thing but a view after 
you get there—I can’t 
see it, that’s all.” 

He laughed compla- 
cently, then flushed as he 
caught Miss Wilkie’s eye. 
That young lady was lis- 
tening eagerly. She nod- 
ded approval at Hardy, 
her color warm. Having 
arrived at Zermatt only 
that day with her father, 
her face had not yet 
peeled, and it was well 
worth looking at. 

““That’s because you’ve 
never climbed one, Hank. 
Listen!’ said Hardy, giv- 
ing a forward hitch to his 
chair. His voice vibrated, 
as it always did on his 
favorite topic. ‘Ina hard 
morning’s climb you have 
to employ all the quali- 
ties that are brought into 
play for every problem 
between manhood and the 
grave. Every faculty 
works -at high tension. 
You compress the effort 
and the will of years into 
minutes. To climb one 
mountain is tolivea whole 
life. You are uplifted, 
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exultant. Your soul soars 
up to God, I tell you. 
Man, it’s heaven!”’ 

A bantering reply was 
on the tip of Forrest’s 
tongue, but a glance at 
Miss Wilkie restrained 
him. He said, instead, 
“How about you, Jim?” 

““T’ve never tackled it,” 
replied Boyden slowly. 
“But I don’t believe I 
would ever get quite that 
feverish.” 

“Tt’s the same spirit 
that’s made our world,’’ 
went on Hardy, conscious 
the girl was listening; 
“and it’s the spirit that 
will lift mankind some day 
to probe the infinite. He’ll 
search out the secret of 
creation; he’ll meet face 
to face the power that 
made this universe and 
the stars. Nothing can 
stop: him but fear, and 
there will always be men 
to rise above it.” 

Forrest shifted uneasily 
in his chair. He had a 
dread the conversation 
might presently take him 
beyond his depth. As for 
him, what he called a 
nice, sociable evening em- 
braced a good cigar and a 
drink, a few friends and a 
story or two with a kick 
in them—that was what 
he wanted after the day’s 
work. None of this deep 
stuff; it only tired a fellow 
out and made him blue. 
Half the time it was bunk, 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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tening to her niece’s declaration. She was in her 

sitting room, upstairs, where Hilda had found 
her, and one of the rockers of her chair was squeak- 
ing steadily as she swayed 
nervously back and forth. 

“But, Aunt Harriet ——’’ 

**A poet!” the older woman 
went on. ‘‘It’s as if you were 
going to marry Burns or Walt 
Whitman or that disreputable 
Lord Byron.” 

“But, Aunt Harriet nd 

‘Poets haven’t any money,” 
continued Mrs. Berry. “‘ How 
do you know he isn’t after 
yours?” 

“He doesn’t know I have 
any,’’ answered Hilda Larkin, 
dropping into the chair before 
her aunt’s small desk. 

“What makes you think 
so?” 

““Well, you were there,” said 
the girl. ‘‘ You know yourself 
that nobody in that little 
Carolina town knew anything 
about me. He proposed the 
very next day, and he said he 
couldn’t afford to marry right 
away. That shows he didn’t 
know. And, anyway, he isn’t 
that kind.” 

She took up a pencil and 
began absent-mindedly draw- 
ing arabesques on the green 
blotter. 

““Hilda,’”’ the aunt pursued, 
“everybody knows that poets 
go round making women un- 
happy. His proposing the 
second day shows what kind 
of a man he is. And you an 
engaged girl!” 

“‘But how could he know 
that?” 

“You ought to have told 
him.” 

“‘T did—after.”’ 

“Then he ought to have 
stopped bothering you. That 
would have been the honora- 
ble thing to do, instead of tele- 
graphing and sending special 
deliveriesevery day. I’llnever 
forget that night you were out 
with Donald, and I had to take 
down that sentimental tele- 
gram over the phone! It made 
me feel ridiculous—stuff about 
how he couldn’t sleep!’”’ She 
shook her head despairingly. 
“Tt’s beyond me. Here 
you’ve been engaged to a 
nice, reliable boy you’ve 
known all your life, and you 
drop him like a hot cake and take up with a crazy genius.” 

“T’ll never be happy without him, auntie.” 

“Well, what about poor Donald Cooper? Doesn’t your 
conscience trouble you?”’ 

“‘ Awfully,”’ Hilda answered, sighing and throwing down 
the pencil. 

“Have you told him yet?” 

“No, but I think he feels there’s something wrong. I 
meant to tell him yesterday, but ds 

“YT should think so!” interjected Mrs. Berry. 

“But I was having a terrible time with my bank bal- 
ance—it was a mistake of five seventy-two in my favor and 
I’d hunted and hunted—so when Donald came in the eve- 
ning he balanced it for me, and after he’d done that I just 
couldn’t bring myself to tell him. And, anyway, I didn’t 
make up my mind for certain until after he had gone. A 
special delivery came, and I ie 

“Yes, I heard the doorbell.” 

“Oh, Aunt Harriet,’”’ exclaimed the girl, “it’s terrible 
how poor Noel is suffering!” Her dark eyes, which always 
held a wondering look, were sad. “If I didn’t marry him 
I don’t know what he’d do. I’m afraid to think!” 

“Well, what about Donald?” 

“He'll feel awfully. You can’t imagine how I dread to 
tell him. But Noel’s the kind who might do something 
desperate.” From the pocket of her sport skirt she drew a 
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paper. ‘‘ Just listen to this,” she said, unfolding it. ‘This 
is the kind of thing he’s sending me all the time. It’s called 
The Storm.”’ And she read: 


“Without, the wind-swept night is drowned in rain. 
Within, my heart is sick with grief and drenched 
In tears—a torrent that will not be quenched, 

But falls incessantly from clouds of pain 
Which must endure until we meet again. 
Ah, Love! Wherein - 


Hilda’s voice broke and she stopped reading. 

“You mustn’t suppose,’ said Mrs. Berry cynically, 
“that if you marry him he’ll keep on like that. Your Uncle 
Henry and I lived together for twenty-seven years and 
never a harsh word passed between us—nothing to speak 
of, that is. As husbands go, he was an exceptionally good 
one; but, all the same, the candy and flowers stopped in 
the first year and he couldn’t ever remember our anni- 
versary.”’ 

“But,” began Hilda, “Uncle Henry wasn’t 

Her aunt, who had been regarding her intently, threw 
up her hands. 

“Oh, what’s the use of my talking!”’ she exclaimed. 
“You never can tell young people anything. You’re 
twenty-one, an orphan and financially independent, so of 
course you'll marry just whoever you want,” 
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Hilda rose, crossed to her aunt’s chair, and bend- 
ing over kissed her. 

“TI know you’ve always wanted to do the best 
for me, auntie,’ she said, “but you don’t under- 
stand.’ Moving to the door, 
she paused there, continuing: 
“TI won’t be living here in 
Maysville any more when 
Noel and I are married. I sup- 
pose we'll live in New York. 
But I want you to know that 
in any case you’re to keep on 
in this house.” 

“Thank you, dear. You’ve 
always been generous.” 

“You’ve always been good 
to me, auntie. I don’t want 
you to think I don’t appreciate 
your advice; but I’m in love, 
and that’s something nobody 
can regulate.” 

As Hilda was closing the 
door after her M-.. Berry 
spoke again: 

“TI do think you ought to 
tell Donald right away.” 

Hilda’s face was pale. She 
nodded. 

“Yes, tonight,” 
swered briefly. 


she an- 
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| Biyaetee was always punc- 
tual; invariably he arrived 
at a quarter past eight, and 
usually Hilda let himin. After 
greeting her he would slip out 
of his overcoat and hang it, 
with his hat, on the middle 
hook of the hall rack, glancing 
briefly into the mirror and 
smoothing down his hair in 
back, where the removal of the 
hat had disarranged it—for it 
was straight hair, light in tex- 
ture and color, and was easily 
displaced; and Donald Cooper 
had a great passion for neat- 
ness. 

Hilda sometimes made the 
trait a topic for light raillery. 
Once when she had occasion 
to go to the office of the Mays- 
ville Chain Company to at- 
tend to the transfer of some 
stock, she had seen him seated 
before his flat-top desk, and 
had been amused to observe 
how much neater his desk was 
than any other. 

The blotting pad was en- 
tirely guiltless of ink spots, the 
shears, letter-opener and ruler 
were arranged with precision 
at one side, the inkwell and 
pens looked as if they had just 
been bought, and except for a scratch pad, on which he 
was figuring, not a paper was visible. 

She was dismayed, tonight, when she let him in to see a 
box of flowers in his hand. 

It had slipped her mind that this was Saturday, but 
now she knew it, just as she knew the flowers would be 
lilies of the valley. As she took the box, thanking him, 
her heart sank, and she felt, sickeningly, the impulse to put 
off again the task she dreaded. 

Leaving him in the sitting room, she took the flowers to 
the pantry, and while arranging them turned over in her 
mind the words with which she meant to begin: ‘Donald, 
there is something very serious I want to talk to you 
about—Donald, I have a confession to make to you— 
Donald, I must tell you something that I’m afraid will 
make you very unhappy a 

But she did not begin as she had planned, for when she 
returned to the sitting room, and, with hands that trembled 
a little, placed the vase on the table, an unexpected open- 
ing presented itself. 

Donald had gone to the far corner of the room to 
straighten a picture. He turned and watched her as she 
came in. 

“What’s the matter, Hilda?” he asked. 
sick.” 

“Tam,” she answered, and began to weep, 
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Upon the whole he took it very well; for the most part 
he sat staring at her without speaking; nor at the end did 
he reproach her. 

“T’m not so surprised,”’ he said. ‘‘I felt that something 
was out of kilter, and, anyway, our engagement hasn’t 
ever seemed quite real to me—not being announced. 
Nobody knows better than I do, Hilda, that I don’t deserve 
a girl like you. Far as that goes, I don’t believe there’s a 
man alive that does.’’ He took a step toward her. “I hope 
you'll be awfully happy. And I don’t see any reason why 
we can’t keep on being friends—do you?”’ 

“Tf you can forgive me,”’ she said, looking at the rug. 

“Why, my dear, don’t you suppose I know it’s some- 
thing you can’t help?” 

Though she could not answer, she wished to let him 
know how grateful she was to him, and how sorry she was 
- for him, so she did the cruelest thing she could have done. 
She kissed him. 

“T’ll be going,” he muttered, and made for the hall. 

Longing to be kind, she followed. He snatched his hat 
from the hook and opened the front door. 

““Your overcoat,’’ she reminded quickly. 

“Oh, yes.” 

He turned, took down the coat, and with his face averted 
made pretense of arranging it upon his arm as he went out. 
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S HILDA’S engagement to Donald Cooper had never 
been made public, she felt that there was really noth- 
ing to prevent her complying with Noel’s urgent demand 
that she immediately announce her impending marriage 
to him; and a few days later she gave the information to 
Mr. Talcott, of the Courier-Democrat, who wrote a nice 
long story, referring to Noel Pemberton Ives not as 
“a poet,” but as “‘the poet.” 

The news that a Maysville girl was to marry a poet 
created a sensation, for with the exception of Heber 
Tuttle—whose poem Fair Maysville, originally printed in 
the Courier-Democrat, had been set to music by Mrs. 
Burchard, organist of the First Baptist Church—no poet 
had, so far as could be remembered, ever been in the town; 
and Heber Tuttle was in no sense a professional poet, his 
regular occupation being the placing of insurance—fire, 
life and accident. 

True, nobody in Maysville had heard of Noel Pember- 
ton Ives; nor did inquiries at the public library, immedi- 
ately following the announcement, result in the discovery 
of any book by him. Nevertheless, when a day or two later 
the Courier-Democrat printed a picture, revealing him as 
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an extremely personable young man with large, interesting 
eyes, and in the caption stated that, besides being the 
fiancé vf Miss Hilda Larkin, one of Maysville’s fairest 
daughters, he was the author of a newly published book 
entitled A City Symphony and Other Poems, the demand 
for the volume at Gowdy’s stationery store surpassed any- 
thing Mr. Gowdy could remember since Ben Hur; and 
when that enterprising merchant had eight orders for the 
book he plunged to the extent of an even dozen, risking 
four copies entirely on his own account, and making a 
window display of them. 

If Hilda supposed that the announcement of her engage- 
ment to Noel would end his sufferings she was mistaken, 
for now, to judge from the flood of telegrams, letters and 
poems he sent her, they were only the more acute, although 
he was sounding a new note. 

Her suggestion that they wait until fall to be married 
elicited from him a frantic protest in shape of verses 
beginning: 


Six months? Six xons! Six thousand years of hell! 


And the result of her efforts to convince him that a half 
year’s engagement was as short as the conventions gen- 
erally sanctioned brought first a scornful diatribe upon 
conventions, and almost immediately afterwards the 
man himself. 

The very taxi in which he arrived at the house seemed 
to be possessed by a turbulent spirit. He came in, and 
gazing at her with somber and accusing eyes strode wildly 
up and down the sitting room, excoriating the stupid man- 
dates of society. 

“Let dull people bow to their dull rules,’ he cried, 
waving his arms, “but don’t tell me, Hilda, that you and 
I are such wretched pygmies that we must be governed by 
their idiotic formulas! You’re wrecking me—you, who 
should be my inspiration. If I have you there is no end to 
what I can accomplish. We can live among the stars! 
Doesn’t my career mean anything to you? Yet for ten 
days you have kept me in anguish. My work has gone to 
smash! You’re driving me mad!”’ 

Hilda was flattered and awed. Against his vehemence 
she felt like one contending with a hurricane; yet the 
simile was not complete, for even as it buffeted her, this 
hurricane cried out its own subjection. If she only would, 
it told her, she could control its force, as Jove on Olympus 
controlled the lightnings. 

She struggled a little; but, struggling, was aware of a 
secret desire for defeat. And the desire was gratified, for 
next day the hurricane bore her off bodily; or, to be more 


literal, she bore off the hurricane bodily, driving it in her own 
blue runabout to Hammondton, where, with the assistance 
of an obliging parson, whose wife and whose general house- 
worker acted as witnesses, Hilda Larkin underwent a 
transformation from which she emerged Mrs. Noel Pem- 
berton Ives. Nor was this gift of herself her first gift to 
him that day. 

“We'll need a ring,’’ she had reminded him as they 
drew up before the rectory. 

““So we will! I tell you—you drive down and buy it while 
I am arranging things here.”’ 

She did so, paying with her own money for the plain 
gold band; then she drove back to the rectory and handed 
it to Noel, who, at the proper juncture, placed it upon her 
finger. 

As the ring slipped down, there came over her a sort 
of haze in which the minister and his wife, and the room 
in which they were, and even she and Noel, all seemed 
unreal. The older couple followed them out to the porch, 
and as they shook hands with her and wished her hap- 
piness they seemed somehow very far away. At her hus- 
band’s side she moved down the narrow walk, out through 
the picket gate and to the car. He touched her arm as 
she stepped in; then, taking the seat beside her, slammed 
the door. 

Automatically she put her foot down, starting the 
motor, and turning to him gravely, asked ‘‘Now where?” 

His face was alight with exultation. He snatched off his 
hat and waved it in the air. 

“To Paradise!’’ he shouted. 


Iv 


ARADISE turned out to be New York, whither they 

went by a circuitous and pleasant route in Hilda’s car, 
and it was not until they were nearing the city, several 
days after their marriage, that practical affairs were 
mentioned. 

“Where are we going to stay?’’ she asked him. 

“At my place,” he said. “It’s only two rooms and 
bath, but I think it’ll do.” 

He did not turn as he spoke, but kept his eyes upon the 
road, for Hilda had taught him to drive and was no longer 
at the wheel. 

“That’s where I’d want to go—where you’ve been 
living.”’ She pressed his arm. 

As they swung out of Van Cortlandt Park into upper 
Broadway and took their course along the car tracks 
between the steel posts of the elevated railway structure 
she asked, ‘‘Just where is Lafayette Place, anyway?’’ 


Noet Leaned Over and Whispered to One of the Green Earrings 
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“Opens off Washington Square,” he said briefly. ‘‘ Don’t 
talk, Hilda. I have to concentrate.”’ 

She was able to reason herself quickly out of feeling 
hurt; traffic did make one nervous, especially when one 
had just learned to drive. 

Noel, however, worked his way successfully down 
through the maze of the city; and when, after having 
braved the congestion of Fifth Avenue and swung west 
through Washington Square, he stopped the car in front 
of an old four-story brick house he was manifestly proud of 
his achievement. 

“There now!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You couldn’t have done 
it better yourself. I never thought I’d enjoy driving a car, 
but I’m awfully glad we have one.” 

Eager for her first glimpse of her new home, she waited 
while he took their two suitcases from the rack; then fol- 
lowed him into the hall and up three flights of 
stairs; and any slight depression she may have 
felt in the dark halls was dispelled when, having 
unlocked a battered door, he led her into his 
rooms. 

She saw at once that much could be done to 
improve the little apartment, yet it was not 
without a certain shabby charm. The brown 
rug was threadbare in places, especially in front 
of the large, littered desk at the center of the 
room, but it harmonized pleasantly with the 
buff of the wall paper, and an added cheerfulness 
was contributed by white-painted woodwork and 
bookshelves. There was a morris chair with 
leather cushions and several brown willow chairs 
cushioned in orange and black chintz, considera- 
bly worn. The bed couch, covered in brown cor- 
duroy, carried many pillows; over the walls were 
scattered inscribed photographs, sketches and 
Japanese prints; but, best of all, the windows of 
this room overlooked yards and the fairly remote backs 
of other houses, and the afternoon sun was slanting in 
through yellow silk curtains which, though faded, gave a 
pleasant welcoming light. 

“Oh, how nice!”’ she cried, surprised by this brightness 
after the gloom of the stairs. Then, observing a pair of low 
shoes in front of one of the chairs, around which were 
several little patches of cigarette ashes, she picked them 
up, asking ‘‘ Where do these go?”’ 

The bedroom, separated from the sitting room by a pair 
of brown rep portiéres, was smaller, having but one win- 
dow, and the tiny closet was full of Noel’s clothes. 

He took the shoes from her hand and tossed them care- 
lessly upon other shoes on the closet floor, while she con- 
tinued to explore. 

Suspended from a piece of string stretched diagonally 
across the little bathroom were underwear and socks; 
several milk and cream bottles and an opened can of 
pulverized coffee stood on the floor; the window sill, 
used as a shelf, was crowded with bottles and shaving 
utensils, and in the short enamel bathtub stood a single- 
burner gas stove connected by a rubber pipe with a fixture 
depending from the ceiling. 

Seeing her eying the gas stove, Noel explained, “I get 
my breakfast on that. Go out for dinner.” 

“We'll have a shelf made for it,’ she said; then, turning 
again to the bedroom: ‘‘The main trouble is closet space; 
we'll have to put a strip along the wall, with hooks, and 
curtains over it. I'll make new window curtains and 
re-cover the chair cushions. Oh, everything will be looking 
lovely in no time! What if we are a little crowded, dear? 
We won’t mind, will we? I’ll be happier here than I could 
be anywhere else, because it’s your place—the place where 
you wrote A City Symphony, and those lovely poems to 
me. Sit down at your desk, Noel; I want tosee you there.” 
And as smilingly he obeyed she stood away, gazing upon 
him tenderly. 

“IT don’t want to change your life one bit,’”’ she went on, 
“except as I may be able to smooth the way for you a little, 
so you can have that much more energy to put into your 
work. And some day we’ll come back and look at this 
place, and we'll say ‘We were never happier than we 
were in those two little rooms’; and there’ll be a bronze 
tablet on the house then, marking it as the place where the 
early poems of Noel Ives were written.” 

He rose and approached her, smiling. 

“And it will say on the tablet, ‘Here he lived with Hilda, 
his Inspiration,’’’ he told her; then slipping his arm about 
her he led her to one of the windows of the sitting room. 
“Look out there,’”’ he said. “‘That’s the picture I describe 
in the poem you like so much—The Little Checkered 
Yards.” 

Gazing out, she let her head fall to his shoulder. 


Vv 


lie GETTING hungry,” he said a little later as she 
was endeavoring to settle the few belongings she had 
brought with her. ‘‘Let’s go out and eat.” 

And presently, as they walked down the street, he 
explained, ‘I’d like to take you to the Brevoort tonight, 
dear, but I guess we’ll have to go to Giuseppi’s. You see, 
I’m just about strapped.” 
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He Rattled the 
Door and Pounded 
on it With His Fists, 
“*Come Out! You’re 
Driving Me Mad!’’ 


“T brought my purse,” 
she said. “‘We can go 
wherever you want.” 

The Brevoort was new 
to her, for the New York 
with which she was acquainted was the New York that cen- 
ters around Forty-second Street—the city of magnificence, 
of huge hotels, department stores and theaters; and the 
basement dining room here, with its brightness, its French 
waiters and its—as Hilda thought—artistic-looking pa- 
trons filled her with a sense of foreignness. As her eyes, 
always with that wondering look in them, took in the 
room, she exulted in the beautiful and strange life upon 
which she was embarking. 

““Something very simple for me,’ she said to Noel as 
he studied the menu. ‘French chops, green peas and 
hashed-creamed potatoes.” 

“Oh, not in a place like this,”” he objected. ‘You can 
get a meal like that anywhere.’”’ And without further 
discussion he ordered for them both—hors d’ceuvre, mush- 
room soup, guinea hen Bigarade, and endive salad with 
Roquefort cheese dressing. 

““What’s the matter?”’ he asked presently, observing 
that she was neglecting her soup. 

“Too much dinner for me,” she told him. ‘‘I’ll wait for 
the guinea hen.”” 

He looked surprised. 

“But you must learn to appreciate good food. As a 
matter of fact, you don’t eat enough. You’d be better 
looking, my dear, if you put on a little more weight.’’ He 
regarded her with an.estimating eye. “About ten pounds, 
I should say. By the way, where’s that money? Just slip 
it to me under the table, will you?” 

They had nearly finished dinner when a lank Oriental- 
looking young man with blank curly hair and shell-rimmed 
spectacles came up and spoke to Noel, who rose and 
greeted him cordially. 

“Hello, Leo. Glad to see you. This is Hilda.’? And he 
explained to her, ‘‘ Mr. Eisner is editor of The Torch—has 
published some of my stuff, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Hilda, who had never before heard of 
The Torch. 

“Sit down, Leo, and have some coffee with us,’’ Noel 
invited. : 

“T’ve got Florence with me,’”’ Eisner smiled slightly, as 
if to say “‘ You understand,” and gestured with his head in 
the direction of a pretty young girl standing a few paces 
away, waiting for him. 

“Noel and I would be delighted,’ Hilda began gra- 
ciously, ‘‘if you and your friend would 

But Noel broke in upon her. 

“No, we wouldn’t, either!’’ he exclaimed, looking comi- 
cally at Eisner, who merely laughed and went away. 


January 6,1925 


“Why, Noel!” gasped Hilda. ‘If he’s an editor and 
you sell him poems ‘ 

“Oh, he understands,’”’ Noel calmly assured her. 
“He wants my poems all right. Let him keep his 
beautiful morons to himself.” 

““Morons?”’ she repeated, shocked. 
an intellectual man < 

“Certainly.”” He spoke in a casual tone. “Just be- 
cause a man is intellectual, it doesn’t mean he can’t 
enjoy pretty idiots. Sometimes, in fact, it’s just the 
other way. If you’ve been working with your brain, 
and are tired, there’s something restful about them 
that in the end proves stimulating.” 

“You speak as if you knew from experience,” she 
said, gazing into his face with a slightly troubled look. 


“An editor— 


“What is life all about?’’ her eyes seemed to be ask- 


ing. 
“Oh, I’ve played around with them, of course. An 
artist has to be stimulated or he can’t produce.” 

“You frighten me, Noel! Oh, I do hope I’m going 
to be able to fill your life!” 

“Fill my life?”’ he repeated ardently. ‘“‘You are 
my life!’’ And as Hilda looked ‘into his great, grave 
eyes she pitied other women who could never know 
such happiness as hers. 

. VI 
OEL lay half asleep upon the bed-couch in the 
sitting room when, next morning, she brought in 
his breakfast. 

“You lovely thing!”’ he said, looking at her drow- 
sily. ‘How beautiful to wake and find you here!” 

While his bath was running she cleared a place on 
the disordered desk, dusting off the cigarette ashes and 
piling the scattered papers neatly at one side, and 
when she was endeavoring to arrange the china taste- 
fully on a clean towel, serving as a tablecloth, there 
came from the bathroom the wild singing, punctuated 
by sudden whoops, which she had already learned to 
associate with his morning ablutions. 

“Hurry, dear,” she called, ‘before your eggs get cold.” 

He came out in a bath robe, his hair on end, and 
catching her in his arms danced her around the room. 

“What a difference a woman can make!” he cried as he 
sat down. Then, as she stood by him, assuring herself that 
he had everything he needed, he demanded, ‘‘ But where’s 
your breakfast?” 

“T’ve had mine,”’ she said. ‘‘I thought I’d let you sleep. 
As soon as I’ve done the dishes I’m going shopping, and 
then you’ll really see what a difference a woman can 
make!”’ 

After breakfast he lay back in the morris chair, read the 
morning paper and smoked cigarettes; and so she found 
him when, having washed the dishes, she returned to 
make up the bed couch. 

“There’s just one thing you must learn to do, dear,” 
she said, observing him fondly as she spread the corduroy 
cover over the couch. ‘“‘You really must stop dropping 
ashes everywhere like that.” 

“Sure!’’ he agreed amiably, without looking up from 
his paper. As he spoke another long ash fell to the 
rug, but Hilda was in the next room getting her hat and 
coat. 

“Huh!” she heard him exclaim. ‘“ Here’s a man they 
say gets twelve thousand a year for writing a daily verse 
that’s syndicated in newspapers. Poet? He ought to be 
working with a pick! There’s only one thing worse than a 
newspaper poet, and that’s the kind that sports a poet’s 
uniform—long hair, soft hat and Windsor tie—dressing 
the part! There’s one around here that even wears a cape. 
I’ll show him to you some time.” 

And as she returned, ready to go out, ‘‘Just listen to 
this!”’ he went on, and read her a few lines. “‘Did you 
ever hear such drivel?” 

“Awful!” she agreed. “Don’t you think chintz cur- 
tains with valances would be nice, besides the silk ones? 
Big birds?” 

“Sure!” he replied, still looking at the paper. ‘Think 
of it! Twelve thousand for such truck as that, when I’m 
glad to get a dollar a line.” 

She came across the room and kissed him. 

“Never you mind!” she said. “Just give us time. We'll 
show them!” 

At midday she returned, laden with bundles. 

“There!” she sighed, and jettisoning her cargo to the 
couch, wearily sank down. ‘This is only a little part of 
it. [I’ve bought two new rugs, and a dresser, and chintz 
for the chairs and windows, and silk for the curtains, and 
linen, and these things, and thousands of ash trays.” 

As she spoke she was unwrapping a cardboard box, 
and now, opening it, she drew forth an electric coffeepot 
and proudly displayed it. 

“And I got a toaster,’’ she went on, ‘‘and ——” But 
there she stopped, arrested by the expression in her hus- 
band’s eyes. “‘Why, what’s the matter?” 

“My papers!” he said tragically. ‘“‘When you put my 


breakfast on the desk this morning you brushed aside my — 


papers as if they were sweepings! Mere sweepings! Ever 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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Basker became an orphan in the world of com- 

merce. You have to go back and recall the days 
when no bride within five hundred miles of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, in the United States, was really equipped for 
the domestic life to come unless she possessed at least two 
pairs of Slare & Basker woolen blankets. If she had them 
in her treasure chest, very well. If her tender swain couldn’t 
provide her with Slare & Basker’s, then she had made a 
mésalliance. No deacon was a real deacon and no first 
selectman was the best chop whose carryall or chaise 
wasn’t provided with one of those all-wool robes made by 
Slare & Basker. 

It takes years and years to build a business reputation, 
and it takes a long time to kill one. In 1915 the reputation 
of Slare & Basker, of Noren, Vermont, wasn’t yet dead. 
But, to say truth, it wheezed a good deal, and needed 
strychnine. 

There were still people scattered around—mustard seed 
in a ten-acre lot—who would write longhand letters 
addressed to Josiah Slare, Noren, Vermont, saying: 
“Respected sir: The carriage robe whieh my grandfather 
bought from your factory in 1866 is almost worn out. Can 
I get another one like it, and what is the price?”’ 

Josiah Slare had died in 1891, so he was not rejoiced by 
these tardy testimonials to the worth of his product; but 
the letter was duly turned over to 
Henry Hallen, manager of the Slare 
& Basker mill, and the order filled 
with solemnity and honest material. 

Yes, Josiah Slare died in 1891, leay- 
ing no children. Appleton Basker 
died in 1912, at the remarkable age 
of ninety-eight, and left practically 
no children. That is, so far as the 
fortunes of the firm were concerned, 
he left about as many children as 
Slare. He did leave a son and a 
daughter, aged fifty-four and fifty- 
tworespectively, who had been living 
in Rome so long that they were satu- 
rated with ruins and olive oil. On 
their last visit to Noren, in 1915, 
they created a scene at the Wood- 
cock Inn because there was no grated 
Parmesan cheese on the table. And 
when they discovered that the hon- 
est Mrs. Fiske, chef at the Wood- 
cock, had never heard of minestrone 
they almost wept. 

Poor old firm. The sole survivors of Slare 
& Basker didn’t care three centesimi whether 
the blankets were made of wool or wood pulp, 
and they felt that the place for carriage robes 
was in the Smithsonian Institution. They went 
out gingerly to look over the stone mill, which 
reared its weathered head beside Old Stony— 
the river which furnished water power for the 
wheels eight months in the year. They saw the 
pile of black dust, near-coal, with which Bill 
Armstrong, the fireman, mixing it liberally 
with profanity, turned the wheels the four other months. 
They heard the noisy click of the looms. They saw, at 
noon hour, many rosy-faced operatives looking down 

-hungrily into luncheon boxes and rollickingly mixing 
pickles and pie. They turned away in distress from the 
vulgar commercial spectacle. 

George and Sarah Basker wondered whether they could 
swap their property for enough depreciated Italian lire to 
buy a respectable palace in Italy when the horrid war, 
which had disgustingly begun during the previous year, 
should have ended. 

Well, can you doubt the story of the feeding of the 
Israelites with manna from heaven, in the light of what 
happened to these Basker self-made exiles in 1918? They 
sold the old stone mill to the Three-City Export Company, 
of Chicago, for one hundred thousand dollars, cash on the 
doorstep, and sped back to Italy with as much haste as 
though they had an appointment with the royal family. 

At this point George and Sarah Basker disappear from 
the tale, without regrets on anyone’s part, I suppose. At 
this point the Three-City Export Company, of Chicago, 
enters with a surtax rush. 

Now, you can say that the officers of the Three-City 
Export Company were crazy when they bought the Slare 
& Basker property if you want to. Of course they were, 
in asense. In a manner of looking at it, nearly every busi- 
ness house in the United States went crazy toward the end 
of the Great War. It was about as much use telling the 
man who had a lucrative turnover every ten minutes that 
the evil days were to come as it would be to tell an inhab- 
itant of Los Angeles, after a drought of seven months, that 


Pres a few words as to how the firm of Slare & 


Zee 


By Kreemamn Tildem 


it is bound to rain sooner or later. The Angeleno would 
look at you wonderingly for a moment and reply, “Yes, 
yes, I know. But much later.” 

So the business man in America, raking in the coin from 
a world which couldn’t consume fast enough to satisfy 
itself, would have looked at you in a distracted way and 
replied, “‘ Yes, of course—but not for many years.” 

We know all about that now. The point is that the 
Three-City people were no crazier than most of us. They 
foresaw a long drought; they had surplus which had to be 
jettisoned somewhere or it would be gobbled by the 
excise man, and a hundred thousand dollars didn’t seem 
much money anyway. 

I forget what they planned. Everybody was planning 
everything at that time. I think they expected to enlarge 
the plant and turn out contract blankets for Montenegro, 
or some warring element in it. Maybe it was Portugal. 
No matter. They bought Slare & Basker without giving 
thought to the fact—you couldn’t expect them to at the 
moment—that they were buying the mausoleum in which 
great old Appleton Basker’s and Josiah Slare’s very life- 
blood was entombed. They were buying something which 
money cannot usually get—a property 
which for nearly a century had never 
walked other than in the path of honor; 
had never knowingly turned out a 
poor piece of goods; and had never, 
almost, had a workman who didn’t put 
his heart into the cloth that went 
through his hands. 

Sentimental? No. Theexplanation 
iseasy. Slare & Basker came into the 
business world in a day and place 
when no one could succeed else; they 
grew to planthood in a little village 
which was away from the great cen- 
ters of trade; and their workpeople 
were raised to order for them within 
ery of the golden cock on the factory 
tower. 

Both as to good and bad business 
practice, they were an age behind the 
times. 

Time was when Slare & Basker had 
traveling men on the road. But that 
was in the days when the best hotel 
room was two dollars the night and a 
chicken dinner was twenty-five cents. 
And even at that, sometimes when a 
salesman came to the home office for 


What Everybody Knew, 

However, Better Than Bur- 

bine Himself, Was That He 

and Mary Cresswell Were 
as Thick as Thieves 


a conference old man Basker would dig out a bundle 
of expense accounts beneath the nose of the uncom- 
fortable traveler and root through them, saying in 
his thin, gouty voice: 
“Now, George, I want you should remember we ain’t 
aiming to maintain any gormorants on our force.” A 
“‘gormorant”’ was the old man’s idea of a man who ate 
humming birds’ tongues. He had probably confused the 
words gourmand and cormorant. ‘‘Keep your feet on 
the ground, George. Don’t let these flashy fellers demor- 
alize ye!” 

There was one traveler who thought he knew the way to 
introduce a laundry bill into his expense account. He was 
wafted the way of all erring flesh. 

For some years the output of the Slare & Basker mill, 
except for a small amount of orders which had a personal 
smack, were factored through the New York house of 
McLachan & Frisch, a firm almost as old-fashioned and 
unprogressive as Noren itself. 

Things lay as they lay. After the hydrogen went out 
of the balloon, the Three-City Export Company, not know- 
ing what to do with Slare & Basker, did nothing. By 
running close to the wind, the Three-City people weathered 
the deflation storm and picked up rapidly when the turn 
came. After all, they had been crazy, but not too crazy. 
But just what use to make of an antediluvian subsidiary 
like Slare & Basker, a thousand miles by distance but a 
million miles by any other measurement from the Chicago 
offices, wasn’t clear to anybody. The directors used to 
have weighty conferences on the subject which went some- 
thing like this: 

PHILIP M. FRostT (vice president): Now, what are we going to 
Be about that hick white elephant up in what’s the name of the 
: AS eben PEEBLES: Yes, we ought to do something about 
it. Write if off and close it down, or something. 

J. L. STARR (president): H’m! Yes, we ought to do some- 
thing about it. . . . By the way, Phil, I made that third hole 
in three yesterday afternoon. That’s swinging a good club! 
Drove into the rough too. But my next shot—I used the 
mashie 

SECRETARY PEEBLES (seriously): But we really ought to 
decide something about that Slare & Basker 


Mr. STARR (with profound enthusiasm): Oh, damn Slare & 
Basker! Well, has anyone got any good ideas about it? 


A conference is not the place for good ideas. It is not 
precisely the place for ideas at all. It developed that 
Slare & Basker was paying at least one-half of one per cent 
on the investment. It seemed that Henry Hallen, man- 
ager, was doing about as well as anyone could do with a 
poor, piebald, spavined, sweenied, wind-blown, fallen- 
kneed old plug. The consensus of opinion was that some- 
thing must be done about it—at the next conference. 


II 


T IS an ill wind that blows nobody good. This aphorism 

is not original. I heard it in a play on Broadway the 
other night, and as it was roundly applauded by the audi- 
ence, it is good enough for my use. 

When Henry Hallen was told that 
Slare & Basker had been sold to a 
Chicago company he felt that the 
world was coming to an end. When 
the Chicago company doubled his 
salary and asked him to stay on his 
job—then Henry knew the world 
was coming to an end. 

Henry Hallen had spent thirty- 
eight of his fifty-five years in that 
old stone mill. His hair had turned 
gray in that mill; he had 
worn out many a duster 
coat in that mill; and he 
felt that he had buried 
both Slare & Basker from 
the mill. When Josiah 
Slare and Appleton Basker 
were alive, Henry Hallen 
had managed what was left 
to manage after those two 
elderly persons got through 
managing—and that was 
precious little. He used to 
ery ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ as briskly 
as an office boy when old 
Basker yelled ‘‘Hen-e-ry!”’ 
and he would have leaped 
an eight-foot hurdle to get 
there on the minute. He 
thought Slare the greatest 
man in the world, except 
Basker. Some _ sophisti- 
cated wag remarked that 
(Continued on Page 105) 


train pulled out of 

Orcutt and passed the 
yellow water tower that 
Amélie Dinsmore West 
died quietly and unob- 
trusively on the smudged 
red plush car seat and 
Amelia D. West, of 
Mount Pleasant, Tyrone 
County, took her place. 
The metamorphosis was 
accomplished so simply 
that nobody noticed it 
at all. 

Thesmall Italian oppo- 
site, eating alternately 
and passionately of can- 
taloupe and tinned sar- 
dines, whereof he carried 
a store in the bag at his 
feet along with the gor- 
geously striped pajamas 
and yellow shoes, would 
havesworn by the blessed 
Virgin that nothing at all 
had occurred to alter the 
charming young lady in 
lavender across the way. 
And the tired woman 
with the crying baby, 
whose wails she sought 
to assuage with con- 
vulsive tossings, to say 
nothing of the bare- 
headed old couple eating 
a shoe-box luncheon, and 
Mark Pettit, the one- 
armed conductor, gather- 
ing grimy green slips 
along the aisle, would 
have fully supported 
him. 

Yet the fact remains 
that the spindle-legged, 
unromantic water tower 
sadly in need of paint ac- 
complished the curious 
transference. 

The lavender-clad girl, who a moment earlier had 
twisted the last bit of tin-foil wrapping from the last 
chocolate bar that had sustained her buffetless journey 
from New York, and had leaned back with patrician con- 
tempt for the abandoned Latin and his succulent comes- 
tible, became suddenly energized in a leaning-forward pose. 
One elbow on a neatly unfolded handkerchief spread over 
the sooty sill, she looked through the window with a 
sudden choking in her throat, a sudden mistiness across her 
vision, and with the amazing rapidity of those celebrated 
principals of personality, Miss Beauchamp and Sally B, 
Amélie and Amelia changed places. 

Because the water tower marked the beginning of the 
homeland, every mile of the ensuing eight running off in 
a familiar peaceful ribbon of green-and-gold countryside, 
whose contours, utterly unnotable to the questing eye, 
were filled with association for Amelia’s mind; associations 
set in a remote past of two years back, across which she 
surveyed herself with the detached, appraising eye of a 
totally new and changed personality. 

There it lay, the countryside in which she had grown 
up—farmsteads and patches of woodland with winding 
osier-girdled creeks like bushy caterpillars over the land; 
and far away in the distance a line of low blue bluffs 
vaguely referred to as the mountains—Mount Pleasant 
was as flat as your hand. There it lay, with familiar pikes 
and state roads, with pleasure grounds and country parks 
and clumps of chestnut woods. Was it possible she had 
gone nutting and swimming and dancing and roving over 
that countryside with the gang? Was it possible that only 
two years ago she had been content with what Mount 
Pleasant had to offer? That she had gone to Windsor 
Woods and Marvin’s Park, just like any of the Mount 
Pleasant girls, and taken her share of small-time happi- 
ness, of light-hearted unquestioning acceptance of small- 
town simplicity? 

Was it possible, for instance, that she had let Pitt Wel- 
burn kiss her in Marvin’s Park on that last July two years 
ago? Oh, not that the kiss mattered. A kiss is nothing but 
that she had got a thrill. Yes, tell the truth about it— 
actually a thrill out of letting Pitt Welburn kiss her. 
Letting Pitt kiss her! Amelia blushed with a sort of blasé 
shame. Letting him kiss her! She bit her lip slightly and 
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drummed on the window sill. Even now she could recall 
exactly the details of the whole thing. They had got away 
from the rest, and up in the end of Marvin’s Park, in the 
buttonwood grove. 

It was the first time Pitt had kissed her, but it wasn’t 
the first time he had thought of it. Over and through the 
youthful badinage in the gang, in the pleasant casual give 
and take and raillery of their group, Pitt’s dark eyes had 
threatened her a dozen times, and on that July morning he 
had carried out his threat. 

A cicada overhead in one of the buttonwoods had burst 
into its shrilling ery and Amelia had looked up and spoken 
about it. Just as though she didn’t know! And Pitt had 
kissed her. Oh, tell the truth, she had kissed him back— 
for all she was worth. Oh, she couldn’t help it! There was 
something about Pitt at that time—there must have been. 
Her heart had almost stifled under the touch of Pitt’s lips. 
She had wanted—she had felt—that she could go on kiss- 
ing Pitt Welburn through eternity. It was as good a movie 
close-up as you could wish! And, probably, if Lea Chester 
hadn’t come up stumbling along toward the grove and dis- 
turbed them Pitt would have successfully persuaded her to 
stay in Mount Pleasant—to stay with him. But that had 
been, of course, deflected—happily. When she had got 
home, that very day, there was the letter from the editor 
of the Farmer’s Home Manual and Handy Gazette, and 
only two weeks later the godsend of her namesake aunt’s 
little legacy. Three hundred a year to do with as she 
pleased! Not much but the fulcrum from which anything 
might spring. 

Pitt had, of course, come around to see her, and had 
tried to resume the mood at Marvin’s Park. But, it had 
been all too foolish, when life was before you. 

Kissing Pitt under the buttonwoods, she had forgotten 
what life was for a little. She and Pitt had been just a 
man and a woman. He had been romance, someone like a 
splendid conquistador. But, of course, in cool blood—well, 
Pitt had been sore certainly, and had coaxed and pouted 
and had at last been coolly sardonic. But what could he 
expect? Pitt Welburn was planted in Mount Pleasant. 
He was the local miller, and she It had been an act of 
Providence for Lea Chester to interrupt them, and it was 
utterly silly for her to revive even in memory that peculiar 
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emotional aberration of 
Marvin’s Park—unless 
it was the instinct toward 
self-punishment that 
troubled women. But 
there was no reason why 
sheshould punish herself, 
remembering a moment 
of foolishness about Pitt 
Welburn—to punish her- 
self in thinking of him 
at all. 

She resolutely drove 
the recollection of him 
from her. He was, after 
all, part of a definite, 
completed past, with 
which she had broken all 
links. She hadn’t come 
home in the two years’ 
time, nor did she mean to 
stay long now; only for 
a little rest and to please 
Mame, who had twice 
visited her and who was 
always persuading. Her 
life was, however, remote 
from Mount -Pleasant. 
Her interests lay in new 
fields, following the in- 
sistent call of her voca- 
tion. Not that it wasn’t 
pleasant, delightful, to 
look out of the window 
and see the old landmarks 
one by one, to yield her- 
self to this little touch of 
emotion, this returned- 
exile feeling, this little 
homesick pang of glad- 
ness. But it was only a 
mood. After a little she 
must go on along the new 
paths whither destiny had 
summoned her—into life. 

Her eye unconsciously 
brushed the open bag at 
her feet, whence she had 
extracted the chocolate 
bars. Right on top lay the bright-covered magazine. A 
bathing girl in ascarlet wisp of suit skipped rope on its bright 
green cover, her flying mane of orange-colored hair blown 
in the wind of her exertion... The cover bore the caption: 


TOMTIT MAGAZINE 
A PERIODICAL OF PEP, PLEASURE AND PAPRIKA 
Fiction by all the Great Fiction Writers of the Day 
Featuring This Month a Novelette by Reginald Wainwright 
de Navaro, Entitled The Wages of Pleasure, and a List of 
Notable Contributors—Florence Bubb Cherwit, Thomas 


Capricorn Crogan, Aileen Harriet Hankey, Winona Prudence 
Chubble, Amélie Dinsmore West 


She had seen the other names before—in Tomtit. And 
her name was only fifth! If she did say it, who shouldn’t, 
it was a lot more poetic looking than the others! It was 
her third story in Tomtit Magazine, She had received 
forty dollars for it. 

A delicate ecstasy that threatened to revive the departed 
Amélie ran through Amelia’s veins. There formed before 
her inner vision a neat copy of the press notice accorded 
her in the Mount Pleasant Star two weeks earlier, which 
Mame had kindly clipped and sent her: 

““We are pleased to call the attention of our fellow 
townsmen to the continued success of our young towns- 
woman Amelia D. West, who under the name of Amélie 
Dinsmore West, is making a success of a metropolitan 
career in literature. Contributions from the pen of this 
gifted authoress appear in some of the best-known fiction 
publications; among others, in Tomtit Magazine, a New 
York publication. 

“The last named contains a story of hers in the pres- 
ent—August—issue, her name being on the cover. The 
story is entitled Her Hidden Sacrifice. It is a story of the 
trials and temptations of a young movie actress, caught in 
the vicious net of a great city, from which, however, she 
emerges unscathed. 

““Amélie Dinsmore West, who will be remembered in 
private life as the daughter of the late Dr. Thaddeus 
West who doctored the Mount Pleasant sick for forty 
years; and as the sister-in-law and sister, respectively, of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bent, of the Mount Pleasant Drug 
Emporium, went to make her home in New York two 
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years ago, since when she has had many brilliant successes 
and captured many laurels in the literary world. We 
predict a continued career of great achievement for Miss 
West. 

“We understand that she anticipates visiting us shortly. 
Mount Pleasant extends its hand in greeting to its young 
celebrity and wishes her well.” 


Really, the thing—Ben Tisdall, the editor—was rather 
strong stuff; far too strong, if the truth must prevail. 

The mental picture of the metropolitan life she had left 
smote Amelia. Then she drove it away. Well, if it wasn’t 
true yet, it should be some day. She would go on fighting 
to the bitter end, at any cost. Some day, perhaps, she 
would be like one of the big ones—like Margarét Selgrove, 
the author of Selah. Selah had sold two hundred and fifty 
thousand copies this last year. She, herself, three stories 
for Tomtit, two newspaper letters, two little tales unsigned 
in an anonymous magazine. Why, only the catalogue work 
she had secured had managed to eke out her small legacy 
and make New York possible. But they didn’t know— 
shouldn’t know—at home! 

At home—how sweet and kind was the thought—they 
counted the things she had done as real achievement. She 
loomed big; she was Mount Pleasant’s celebrity. She had 
an instant of humility, of gratitude. Why did people have 
this passion to get into print—any kind of print—respect 
it so disproportionately, regardless of its values? 

Amelia looked out of the window and started with 
pleasure. Here was the town itself. Here were the oil 
tanks and the grain elevator, the top of the box factory and 
the excelsior mill, the clump of horse chestnuts and the 
white rail before the Mount Pleasant House; its covey of 
blue pigeons. School children were coming home, jostling, 
pushing, carrying books in straps. Little whitewashed 
fenced yards with tall sunflowers and garnet dahlias rolled 
by; a little hairy dog stuck out a long red tongue and 
barked at her. 

Mark Pettit put his head through the door and shouted, 
“Mount Pleas-unt. Mount Pleas-unt!”’ 

- Ameliastood up 
arrow-straight as 
the train slowed, 
trembling a little, 
a warm apricot 
color blown into 
her cheeks, her 
dusky-lashed gray 
eyes not quite 
clear of vision, her 
dark soft hair 
cropped straightly 
across her white 
neck. This time 
she came home on 
the day coach; but 
some day, on one 
of the rare Pull- 
mans that made 
Mount Pleasant— 
some quaintly 
named Atonia or 
Winonah—she 
would come in a 
drawing-room, im- 
portant, wealthy, 
a real celebrity 
like Margaret 
Selgrove. 

She bumped out 
in the rear of the 
woman with 
the bounced baby 
and a man with a 
gray canvas grip 
and a package 
of huckleberries— 
beginning to bleed 
through the paper. 
About the train 
were a dozen rural 
passengers waiting 
for ingress with 
bags, bundles and 
straw suitcases. 
‘A truck laden with 
new-dressed veal 
stood near, a sec- 
ond with empty 
milk cans. There 
was shouting, a 
great deal of kiss- 
ing, handkerchiefs 
flapping, promises 
to write and tell 
Mabel —— 

A stout old 
woman with a 


. and hat were impeccably, tastefully chosen. 


bouquet of lady’s-slipper and nasturtium tied in newspaper 
got on too soon and had to back off. Somebody was run- 
ning with a mail bag, shouting, and suddenly Amelia saw 
her sister scrabbling through the edge of the crowd. Mame 
had grown stouter, but she looked modish. There was 
hula fringe on the short skirt about her heavy calves—oh, 
don’t tell us, what with radio, motor cars and movies —— 

Mame was sentimental. There were tears in her eyes. 

“Ameely!’’ she squealed over the crowd. * 

Amelia saw people look her way; two young girls in 
gingham dresses, lace picture hats and painted lips, out 
with a little country brother in a too-large cap and a 
Norfolk suit, with ankle-length knickers and a string shop- 
ping bag full of bundles, stared discontentedly at her 
straight bob. Their own were elaborately curled. Some- 
body whispered and nudged. She was immediately con- 
scious of silent recognition, 

“Oh, that,’’ she heard someone say, “is Ameely Dins- 
more West—Doc West’s girl. She writes ——”’ 

The whisper frayed away. 

Amelia pushed forward, conscious that her cheap suit 
She had an 
effect—more than they realized—in her sporty plainness 
of Piping Rock. That was possible even to a meager purse. 
But now Mame engulfed her. 

“Ameely! So glad! The babies are over there by the 
hotel.’ Oh, Ameely, it’s dandy to have you back!” 

It:was good to be loved and welcomed, to be stared at, 
whispered about importantly. The woman with the baby 
turned to look at her, aware now of the angel she had lately 
traveled with; the old lady with newspaper bouquet had 
to be reminded to get on. Old Ben Rich, the baggage man, 
turned a last truck out of her way as she moved with 
Mame’s arm about her waist. Mame led her triumphantly 
toward the Mount Pleasant House and her cherubs. 
Then Amelia started, “Oh, Mame, not a car!”’ 

Mame nodded proudly. 

“Harry gave it to me for my birthday. Fifteen hundred. 
I drive it myself. Look who’s here, darlings! Here’s 
aunty! Aunt Ameely’s come home. Here’s Buster and 
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Amy and Harriet. Look up, Buster! Kiss aunty, dear. 
Harriet, wipe your hanny—don’t touch aunty’s dress. 
Don’t touch it, I say. I gave her one of those horrible 
synthetic suckers to keep her quiet. Kiss aunty, Amy 
Amy, too, Ameely. Tell me, haven’t they grown? 
Buster’s so big! Did you ever see anything like ’em?”’ 

Amelia was a little stunned. Mame’s ear, a festal 
brightly polished affair, had been so unexpected, and now 
an opulence of soft waving arms, of wriggling pink-and- 
blue bodies, of fragrant floss-silk hair and moist cool lips on 
her cheeks. 

“T had no idea you had such a mass of children, Mame,” 
she laughed as a pink and a blue one claimed her lap 
simultaneously. 

“They get more massive every minute,’’ Mame laughed. 
She climbed up, and slammed the door. 

“Well, now we'll take our citified aunty home. I sup- 
pose it seems awf’ly little and rube, Ameely, after New 
York. ’Course I’m fond of this town, but I know it’s the 
country and an awful contrast ——”’ 

They circled out broadly, swept into a wide street under 
branching elms. Amelia sighed, relaxed into the com- 
fortable leatheret cushions. It was her first ride in a motor 
car in a long time, unless you counted a few exigent fares 
in rattle-brained, rickety taxis in wet weather. 

“Tt’s a nice car, Mame,” she said with a little sigh, “‘and 
Mount Pleasant’s nice too.” 

She knew Mame would be shocked by the curious 
emotion that suddenly welled up in her throat at sight of 
broad gray and white and green houses, half hiding behind 
the elms, of the sidewalk over which she had skipped to 
school, the Presbyterian Church, the old High, Miss Fan- 
nings’ Ladies’ Furnishings, Hamperdinck’s Grocery —— ° 

It was de rigueur to come home a little scornful— 
amiably so—for Americans. Only English people cared 
about their country—loved little thatched villages with 
rooks, and bad drains. But that was different. That was 
picturesque. Here the villages were bald and four-square 
and cheap looking, and the drains—that is to say, the 
plumbing—were practically perfect. Perhaps the plumb- 
ing made the dif- 
ference. 

A woman looked 
out of a veranda 
and waved to 
Mame, and 
Amelia, remem- 
bering, straight- 
ened up. After 
all, she had come 
home from New 
York—and there 
was the piece in 
the Star. 


II 


MELIA lay in 
her bed, think- 
ing. Mame had 
left her not five 
minutes before, 
stopping after a 
period of sisterly 
amenity tosmooth 
the full hips which 
she fought lke a 
demon, for a fare- 
well flourish. 

“I’m glad you 
like it,’”’ she said 
comfortably. “I 
was determined 
you should have 
something appro- 
priate. 

“Don’t talk to 
me about Main 
Street. I’ve lived 
here all my days, 
but I know just 
how Carol Kenni- 
cott felt.’ 

She was speak- 
ing of Amelia’s 
room, but a mo- 
ment before she 
had spoken of 
Amelia as the lat- 
ter had slipped her 
slender arms out of 
her blouse. 

“You’re look- 
ing thin,” she said 
briskly. ‘‘What 
did you eat to- 
day?” 

(Continued on 

Page 78) 
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N THE morning after he 
() went broke in Los An- 
geles the Wildcat lis- 
tened to nine varieties of 
marching orders. The main 
trouble with cities was that a boy got himself pestered to 
death and run ragged by policemen whenever he craved 
to sleep himself a little on a park bench. About the time 
he began to give the sleeping question serious thought, 
spinning it around in his skull so that he could admire all 
sides of it, the heavens darkened in their wrath and the 
rain descended. 

Thereafter, navigating a cloud-burst and stepping 
friendly on his feet, which were tender from overwork, the 
downtrod pilgrim turned up the collar of his Prince Albert 
coat and growled an oration at his bedraggled mascot goat: 

“Foller ’long, Lily, an’ quit dat bellerin’! You ain’t got 
half de cause fo’ complaint whut I is; yo’ skin is rainproof 
an’ yo’ vitals is nutrified wid grass rations. Step ’long 
proud, rainbow chaser, whilst us finds a sleepin’ room whut 
fits me financial.”’ 

The Wildcat clutched a solitary dime which lay in the 
soggy depths of his pants pocket and headed for a tumble- 
down Jap rooming house wherein pasteboard partitions 
bounded apartments that could be rented for ten cents 
a throw. 

At his destination, when the rooming-house man an- 
nounced that his inside rooms were a dime a day, the Wild- 
cat made sure, first of all, that the day in question was a 
sleepers’-union day of twenty-four hours and not a measly 
little lodging for the night. The Japanese proprietor of the 
rooming house assured him that the day mentioned in the 
verbal contract was a full-size thirtieth part of November; 
and with this meeting of the minds accomplished, the 
Wildcat relinquished his clutch on the dime and handed 
it over. 

“Lead me to it,” he directed. “Il is so unraveled hongry 
Ise got to sleep mighty quick to keep fr’m starvin’. Come 
long heah, Lily!” 

The Jap led the way to the third floor of the house, and 
midway of a narrow hallway he opened a door which was 
swinging on one hinge. There was no window in the room. 
Half of it was occupied by a low couch on which was a thin 
mattress and a single blanket. 

“Kain’t say dis looks so grand,’ the Wildcat com- 
mented. ‘Looks like ten cents’ wuth, but right now it 
don’t make no diff’runce; Ise too sleepy to be choice. 
Git ’long wid you! You has yo’ dime an’ us craves sleep. 
Heah’s whah I buys a million dollahs’ wuth fo’ ten 
cents.” 

When the Jap had left the Wildcat removed his dripping 
Prince Albert and threw it over the foot of the cot. He 
shut the door of the room and turned to his mascot. 

“Lay down, Lily! Git sleepin’! Dis is yo’ home sweet 
home whilst Lady Luck is huntin’ whah at us is.” 

He sat on the edge of the bed and began fumbling with 
the laces of his shoes. He removed one of the shoes, but 
before he got the other one off he had fallen over, sound 
asleep before he fell. Twelve hours later, half awakened by 
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the chill of his wet clothes, he 
reached down and clawed the 
soggy Prince Albert up over 
his head. After that, anzs- 
thetized back to dormancy 
by the heavy air of the little room, he enjoyed the biggest 
nickel’s worth of sleep ever bought with half a dime. 

On the following day the ten-cent customer was over- 
looked by the callboy with the result that for his dime the 
Wildcat thrived himself nearly fifty hours’ sleep. His 
annoyance at being awakened was tempered with gratitude 
toward the Jap who had aroused him. 

“Might of laid heah sleepin’ till I starved plumb to 
death,”’ he reflected; and then when his host demanded 
another dime he used this argument as a counter accusa- 
tion in his own defense. ‘“’Stead of payin’ you ten cents 
mo’, by rights I ought to collect a dollah damage money 
f’m you. Whut kind of landlord does you call yo’self whut 
lets yo’ roomers lay down an’ dwindle away widout pertec- 
tion f’m dey ravagin’ appetites? Go ’long, boy! You gits 
no ten cents f'm me. Come ’long, Lily, befo’ dis man 
leaves you sleep yo’self into a famished graveyard.”’ 

Lily came along, having nothing better to do, and on the 
street, free again to indulge her appetite, she began grazing 
on a six-foot parking strip which appeared to extend from 
the famine center to a vanishing point in the land of 
plenty. The Wildcat permitted his four-legged companion 
to indulge an overgrown appetite until the sight of Lily’s 
activity became more than he could comfortably tolerate. 

“Dere you goes, gloatin’ proud right in my face wid yo’ 
banquit! Makes me double hongry to 
look at you.” 

Lady Luck’s discarded protégé devoted 
the next five minutes to the exercise of 
what was left of his thinking apparatus. 
He searched the pockets of his moist coat 
three times without finding anything ex- 
cept a practical solution for his difficulties. 

“Us sells dis coat an’ gits money to eat 
on, an’ den us gits ajob! Come ’long heah, 
grass cutter, till you listens to de pawn 
man talk financial fo’ dis new lodge-goin’ 
Prince Albert.” 

Four blocks down the street, at a pawn- 
shop, the reception committee waited 
stubbornly with a three-dollar last price 
instead of the ten dollars which the Wild- 
cat had demanded. 

“Hand it oveh whilst you is still reck- 
less an’ neutral,’”’ the victim finally con- 
ceded. ‘‘Dat coat cost me fo’ty dollahs.”’ 

When he had received his three dollars he turned and 
started out of the pawnshop, but midway of the aisle his 
attention was arrested by a stack of salvaged military 
blouses. 

Over the left breast pocket of the one on top of the stack 
there bloomed a row of meaningless ribbons counterfeit- 
ing the legitimate service ribbons of the Army. He picked 
up the blouse. On the left sleeve were three gold stripes. 

“Dat’s me!’ he reflected. “Dis bright 
ribbon an’ dis heah army coat might be handy 
to have whilst Ise ramblin’ round lookin’ fo’ a 
job.”” 

He tried the coat on and devoted two min- 
utes to admiring the service ribbons. ‘“‘How 
much is you askin’ fo’ dis coat?”’ 

It developed that the blouse would be sac- 
rificed for two dollars. The Wildcat left the 
pawnshop stepping high under the influence 
of the bright ribbons on his breast. On the 
sidewalk he barked half a dozen mil’tary or- 
ders at the troops. 

“Lily, ’tenshun! At ease! Fo’ de las’ time 
I tells you, head up, an’ retreat datstummick! 
Don’t you neveh fo’git dat de fust position of 
a soldier is facin’ a loaded mess kit. ’Ten- 
shun! For’d, march! Foller de eagle bird 
whut’s screamin’ de mess call f’m whah he 
roosted on dis silveh dollah!” - 

The Wildcat resumed his march, and now 
he double-timed it in the direction of an eating 
house half a block from the pawnshop. In his 
hand he clutched the residue of his bargaining, 
and with the silver dollar he proposed to buy 
himself a cargo of nutriment two sizes larger 
than his appetite. 

Head up, chest out, stummick in, eyes front, he marched 
with the old swing, straight for the little restaurant. In 
front of it he executed a perfect column-left in time to 
stumble over the mascot goat, who had been marching, by 
reason of her inferior rank, on the wildcat’s port side. 
In his fall the sleep-walking victim of the military trance 
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landed sprawling in the narrow entranceway to the little 
restaurant. He showered down a hurried curse on the mas- 
cot goat; and then, recovering his mantle of military dig- 
nity, he entered the food emporium. 

“How much is dese loaves of bread?” he inquired of a 
man behind a show case full of ancient-looking bread and 
pastry. 

He discovered that bread was fifteen cents a loaf. He 
bought one loaf and carried it to a table. 

“Bring me three bowls of soup at a nickel a bowl, an’ 
cook up fo’ bits’ wuth of cheap meat.” 

The solitary waiter returned with a three-gallon soup 
kettle and from it he ladled the first installment of the 
Wildecat’s meal. The bread and soup were followed by a 
cascade of stew whose cabbage leaves and potatoes herded 
close and friendly with segments of what had been a Texas 
steer. 

To Lily, rejoicing with her master at his ability to eat, 
there fell three prizes. First of all she got a quarter of the 
loaf of bread, and then a bowl of soup; and then, toward 
the end of the gorging contest, two boiled potatoes and half 
a pound of limp cabbage leaves. 

An hour after he had come in the place the Wildcat 
departed. At a cigar store he bought two five-cent cigars. 
He gave one of them to the mascot goat. ; 

“Heah you is, wid Lady Luck’s compliments! Wait 
whilst I buys you a smidgin’ of lic’riss candy befo’ you eats 
yo’ seegar!’’ The Wildcat invested his last nickel in five. 
elastic black strips of rubber licorice, which Lily inhaled 
as if it had been spaghetti. “Now enjoy yo’ tobacco,” the 
Wildcat directed after the candy was gone. He returned 
the cigar to the eager goat. 

Lily rolled the cigar around between her front teeth and 
bit off a gratifying inch. 

“Blaa-a!’’ 

As nearly as goat language could be translated it ap- 
peared to the Wildcat that Lily was indulging in an oration 
of superlative terms of gratitude. 
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“Dat’s all right, goat,’’ he replied. ‘“Ain’t I always 
divode even wid’ you? Come ’long heah whilst us trails 
down a job whut pays livin’ wages. I ’spect when folks 
sees dis army coat dey busts demselves strivin’ to see who 
gits de fust chance to donate a easy bonus job to a old-time 
vet’ran.”’ 

Instinctively the Wildcat reached up and smoothed 
the chest of the military blouse, caressing for an instant the 
gaudy strip of ribbons which illumined the area above the 
left-hand pocket, until his fingers encountered a break in 
the O. D. fabric. He looked down and discovered a ragged 
irregular hole the size of a dollar over to the left of the strip 
of ribbons. 

“awd gosh,’”’ he reflected, ‘“‘mebbe some boy gits shot 
in dis heah coat! Ise wearin’ his clo’es an’ chances is I 
draws de same hand whut wuz dealt him by Old Man 
Trouble.”’ He looked again out of the corner of his eyes at 
the break in the cloth and indulged himself in a sudden 
deep breath of relief. “Dat ain’t noshrapnel hole! Huh! 
Dat’s only dem flyin’ cootie moths whut eats old clo’es.”’ 

Enjoying the languor induced by his indulgence in food 
and by the heat of the day, in the closely buttoned O. D. 
blouse, the Wildcat managed to postpone his search for 
work for an hour after he left the restaurant. He had 
walked nearly three miles and his feet were beginning to 
tighten up in his shoes, which were still damp from the 
rainstorm of two days before. 

“Us is fed, Lily,’ he objected, when the mascot ap- 
peared to set a pace too fast for physical comfort. ‘‘ Whut 
makes you such a steady traveler? Lookin’ fo’ work is all 
right, but dey ain’t no sense goin’ blind at it an’ wearin’ yo’ 
feet plumb off. Gome to ’tenshun! Halt yo’self!”’ 

The Wildcat: halted his impetuous mascot close beside 
a lamp-post on a busy thoroughfare in the heart of the 
city. He leaned against the lamp-post, relaxing a little 
from his military bearing in favor of a chronic fatigue 
which seemed to possess him. The lamp-post was a corru- 
gated column, and much to the leaner’s satisfaction he 
discovered that the bones and tissues of his shoulder fitted 
comfortably into one of the corrugations of the post. 

Anchored north and south, and leaning heavy, the Wild- 
cat closed his eyes against the glare of the sunlight. To his 
delight he discovered that the world was a more comfort- 
able place to live in the moment he closed his eyes. He 
opened them and instantly reacted to the turmoil about 
him. 

“Dis place sho’ looks all excited about sumpin’.’”’ 

He closed his eyes again as a shield against the excite- 
ment, and this time they stayed closed for thirty seconds. 
He blinked them open again at the explosive note of an 
automobile horn close beside him, but immediately his 
eyelids fell and his head sogged over against the iron 
standard. 

His hat, an unyielding brown derby, served as an awk- 
ward buffer that prevented his head from finding a harbor 


against the lamp-post. He reached up and clutched the 
brown derby in his right hand. Then, while the muscles of 
his lower jaw relaxed, his drooping head found its haven 
against the substantial iron. In a moment Lily was 
attracted by a gentle snoring with which her master was 
ornamenting the trick of being asleep on his feet. 

The mascot reached up and nibbled gently at the ribbon 
binding the brim of the hard brown derby. 

The Wildcat wiggled his hand, and to passers-by at 
that moment it appeared that the hat was being supported 
mutually between the upright figure and his four-legged 
companion. 

Five minutes from the time the Wildcat fell asleep, a 
six-year-old girl, equipped with good-behavior money, 
succumbed to the emotions inspired by the attractions 
festooning the lamp-post and piloted her mamma on a 
detour which permitted the contribution of a five-cent 
piece to the poor tired soldier. She was followed by a gen- 
tlemen, slightly intoxicated as a result of a business con- 
ference at his club, who responded to the charity complex 
to the extent of twenty-five cents. 

As well as she could, while still nibbling on the brown 
derby, Lily followed the two contributors with her rolling 
eyes, and then returned to the business of munching a neat 
sector out of the felt fabric which she had stripped of an 
inch of its silk binding. 

It was then that a stranger within the gates of the city, 
a kindly old lady, approached the somnolent Wildcat and 
shook her head sweetly at the sight of the gaudy strip of 
ribbons adorning his chest. Her sympathy quickened to a 
more practical form of expression and her dimpled fingers 
explored a gold mesh bag packed with currency and silver 
and two copper pennies. The pennies clinked down upon 
the twenty-five-cent piece and on the instant the Wildcat 
jerked his eyes open in response to the sound of money 
talking to him. 

He looked at the lady standing before him and then his 
gaze fell quickly into the depths of the brown derby, where, 
smiling cheerfully, lay an eagle, two Indians and one 
buffalo, stamped on silver, copper and nickel. 

“Cash, rally round!’ the Wildcat mumbled. 
whut Lady Luck done showered down!”’ 

He looked again at the lady before him and framed his 
thanks to fit the twenty-five-cent piece. 

“Thank you, ma’am!”’ he said. “ Me an’ Lily sho’ ’pre- 
ciates whut you is done. Times is mighty hard now’days 
on us boys. Kain’t hardly git ’long none since de fightin’ 
stopped after us shock troops licked dem German boys.” 

The lady smiled at him. 

“Were you in France?” she asked. 

“Lady, sometimes when I thinks how long wuz I in 
France it seems like I neveh wuz no place else. Yas-sum! 
Sho’ wuz! Goes oveh befo’ de fust graft troops an’ stays 
detained till afteh de buryin’ squabs got married to dem 
war bribes. Got me three service stripes.”’ 


“See 


Then, seeking to improve his effect, the Wildcat fumbled 
with the ragged hole which the moths had eaten over to 
the left of the spurious service ribbons. 

“One lump of dat screamin’ shrapnel meets me right 
heah.”’ 

His right hand, having functioned an index to the scars 
of battle, fell to his side, where his fingers, clutching the 
lower edge of his blouse, jerked quickly to smooth the 
wrinkles which had formed with his previous gesture. 
Offering hardly more resistance than a wet blotter, a piece 
of the shoddy material as big as the palm of his hand came 
away in his fingers. He looked sideways, avoiding the 
lady’s eyes, and then quickly he stuffed the scrap of cloth 
into Lily’s open mouth. 

His hand, free now from its embarrassing cargo, explored 
the sides of the blouse and traveled around over those areas 
which could be reached without tying the reacher into 
aknot. In a ten-second exploration the Wildcat discovered 
five more holes in the back of the blouse, varying from 
buckshot size to some which might have been made by a 
triangular fragment of stove lid. 

“Lady Luck,” he prayed, ‘‘us sho’ hopes dis white lady 
don’t do no ’vestigatin’ round behind me. Looks like mos’ 
of my wounds wuz got afteh de heavy retreatin’ begun.”’ 

The kindly white lady evidenced no further curiosity 
concerning the extent of his wounds. Sheseemed to extend 
the charity of belief to his general summary of his suffer- 
ing; and then, while he was indulging his imagination in 
the recital of his war experiences, the lady interrupted him. 

“Do you say you are experienced in driving auto- 
mobiles?’”’ 

“Lady, yas-sum! Us drives ennything. Started drivin’ 
spikes in de Bo’deaux warehouses. Graduated to fire- 
department mules, an’ den on up de line to autobeels. 
By rights Ise a make-ignition. I makes ignition in dese 
heah spark plugs. Sho’ do!” 

“Have you had any experience with electric cars?”’ the 
inquiring lady continued. 

“’Lectric cars! Lady, I ’spect de mos’ ridin’ us eveh 
done wuz in ’lectric cars.”’ 

The Wildcat was thinking of trolley cars, and mean- 
while the lady who was conducting the cross-examination 
thought of the excellent appearance that this straight- 
backed young soldier would make, dressed in the maroon 
livery of her former chauffeur and seated at the steering 
bar of her maroon-colored electric phaéton. 

A little confused on the electric-car deal, the Wildcat 
was about to ask his benefactor if she had hired a con- 
ductor, believing modestly that what the conductor’s job 
lacked in opportunities for spectacular gong ringing might 
be made up in a steadier exhibition of verbal authority, 
directed in the manner of a sheep herder at scurrying 
patrons of the vehicle in question. He pictured himself 
stepping folks forward in courteous tones and prodding 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Imperial Museums in Vienna 


Slovakia and Hungary is an experience that gives 
one strong contrasts. There is a tremendous differ- 
ence in the national characters, and the Austrians accept 
experiences like those the others are going through in a 
completely different manner. Instead of rushing crowds 
of busy-looking people such as there are in Prague or 
Budapest, one finds Vienna’s station seemingly empty, so 
silent is it. The conductor of my train was most polite. 
He called a baggage carrier, who quietly began to hand 
my baggage out of the car compartment. With equal 
quiet and as if the question bored him he asked me if 
I had other baggage, then he took my receipt and went 
after my trunks without a word. At the frontier these 
had not been looked at, so it was necessary to make them 
pass the customs in Vienna, and upon the statement of 
my porter that nothing would be opened and it would be 
a matter of no time, I remained to see them through myself. 
He deposited me and my hand baggage near the coun- 
ter in the customs house and drew up my two modest 
trunks almost immediately. This done, he touched one 
of the customs officials on the sleeve and brought him to 
where my things were all assembled. It took but a few 
moments and everything was attended to with silent dis- 
cipline. The official looked me over, then casually in- 
quired whether I had anything that was dutiable to 
declare. I said “‘No,”’ but that I was quite willing to open 
any trunk or bag, whereupon he smiled politely and said, 
“But that is not necessary; I will just mark them.” 
Naturally I passed him about fifty cents, for which he 
touched his cap and expressed appreciation. It was an 
open proceeding with the assurance of old habit in it. 
Evidently the officials are too ancient not to guess the 
psychology of each traveler, and they are not over anxious 
to do unnecessary work; so that the Austrian Customs 
are administered in the same informal way made a habit 
by the old régime and with a general trustfulness of the 
stranger’s honor. 


A slovals in Vienna after having visited Czecho- 


A Cheerful, Plucky People 


dl Poste porter who had put my business through so rapidly 
then asked me how I wanted to send my baggage on to 
the hotel. I looked doubtful and inquired how such things 
were usually done in Vienna, whereupon he promptly re- 
plied that if I cared to pay for it the best way was for me 
<o take a taxicab myself and my small baggage in it, and 
let my trunks follow me in a one-horse fiacre. The 2uto- 
mobile would cost about eighty thousand crowns, and the 
one-horse fiaere for the transport of two trunks would 
work out at from forty-five to fifty thousand. It sounded 
appalling until one made the calculation that forty-five 
thousand crowns represented fifty-odd cents! I made a 
protest, of course, and as a matter of principle declared 
I was being done, thus obtaining a modification by some 
five thousand crowns on the general bill for my trans- 
portation between the station and the hotel. 

Cabs were called, and all the porters and loafers about 
took a great interest in the placing of my trunks and gave 
valuable advice as to how they should be piled so the fiacre 


would suffer no damage. Evidently I was an event. 
Obviously comparatively few travelers did such wildly ex- 
travagant things. I asked the baggageman how I was to 
make sure the fiacre would not go off with my trunks since 
I was being given no receipt for them, whereupon he ex- 
pressed amazement and said, ‘““Why, we have told him 
to go to the hotel; and after all, you know his number. 
It is 417.” Apparently no cabman in Vienna would ever 
run away with anything. The mere suggestion was too 
surprising even to cause offense. 

With the blind confidence the case demanded, I climbed 
into my motor and had soon left my trunks to follow on 
comparatively slowly, as the horse was underfed. When I 
reached my hotel I found the hotel porter felt perfectly 
certain of the safe arrival of my belongings. He reassured 
me, in answer to my question as to what he thought of the 
chances of loss, and he was right, for I had not settled in 
my rooms before the things were delivered in good order. 
This in a poverty-stricken city seemed to me miraculous, 
for to the fiacre driver his load meant a comfortable 
fortune. 

At the station I had noticed the quiet of the faces, the 
sad and hungry look of all the people round, and their 
white skin and thin cheeks—sure traces of the misery and 
lack of food Vienna has suffered from in the last few 
years, and is still feeling. When they moved trunks or 
bags the porters did it with an effort I noticed nowhere 
else, and this was quite evidently not an affectation, for 
each one was as anxious to do as much as he possibly 
could without help, in order to gain a few crowns more in 
the way of tips. It gave a pathetic impression of patient 
suffering, very striking in contrast to the grimness of 
Berlin and the busy prosperity of Prague, or to the ener- 
getic, noisy ways of Budapest. : 

This strong first impression remained with me. As we 
drove through the streets that Sunday afternoon, towards 
the town’s center, there seemed to be a marked change 
since the old days. The vast boulevards and squares were 
still splendid and there were still numerous people walking 
about, as the afternoon was warm and fine. But their 
clothes were shabbier, and there seemed to be less gayety 
in the air, while the fine equipages and masses of smart 
fiacres of the ancient régime were quite gone. I recognized 
a lot of dear familiar sights—the street and house where 
as a child I lived, and the fine old gardens where I used to 
take my walks, while the monuments and many of the 
buildings on the Ring-Strasse had changed very little. 
My hotel itself was comfortable enough, the servants 
kindly and plentiful, as it had been of old. They showed a 
politeness that gave one the agreeable sensation of being 
among friends. They have the knack of seeming disinter- 
ested, too, and very cordial with a patriarchal familiarity. 
The director and the servants looked equally surprised 
when, though I came a stranger among them, I spoke their 
language—not German, but the Viennese they were used 
to. They were very discreet at first; but little by little as 
I got to know them, not one of those around me failed to 
express interest and to ask if I had been in Vienna before. 
All expressed their pleasure that I spoke their own patois. 
Comfortable rooms—sitting room, bedroom and bathroom 


The Home of Viennese Opera 


cost me four hundred thousand crowns a day, which 
amounted to about five dollars with the then exchange. 
The difficulties of housekeeping and catering are so great 
apparently that the little hotel at which I stopped had 
closed its restaurant. They merely kept a woman cook, 
who could prepare what one ordered, and waiters who 
served these simple meals up in the rooms. It was a 
curious arrangement, old-fashioned and rather homelike, 
and it made for a privacy which I liked extremely, but it 
showed the condition of things in an economic sense. 
What food we had was good, but there was little variety 
and it was exceedingly expensive compared to rooms and 
other things. The waiters and chambermaids with whom 
I talked assured me, however, that matters were much 
better now than they had been a year ago; that then 
vegetables, milk, butter and all such things were practi- 
cally nonexistent; whereas now, even if living was high 
and variety not large, one could get supplies of one sort or 
another provided one could pay the price. Apparently 
hotel servants who came in contact with foreign travelers 
and had fair wages, plus good tips, could manage. All the 
servants carried large quantities of paper money, and 
could change large bills when I asked them to. It is a 
curious sensation to see a bell boy or a baggage porter take 
out hundreds of thousands of crowns and begin to count 
them. I soon lost the sense of what a crown represents in 
American or other foreign money, and I grew to feel, as the 
Austrians themselves must feel, a heavy weight of anxiety 
over my living expenses. One hands out such large sums 
and they buy almost nothing. It was only in the bank 
when I went to change money, or in making my accounts 
and counting the crowns in dollars, that I actually realized 
I was not spending a fortune. I found it most annoying to 
handle so much money. I drew two hundred dollars one 
day at the bank, and it made about sixteen million crowns. 
In the shops, to hear that a sweater cost a million and a 
half or more, and a pair of stockings was worth four hun- 
dred thousand crowns, gave me a little shock. 


Restaurant Checks in Six Figures 


Gh day I lunched at Sacher’s. It wasasimpleluncheon, 
where four of us ate omelet and some sliced beef with 
potatoes, fresh beans and a salad. There were pancakes 
for dessert and one bottle of white wine. The bill for this 
was between five and six hundred thousand crowns; and 
in tips to the two waiters we paid fifty thousand more. 
One gives three or four thousand for keeping a hat in 
restaurant coat rooms and nine hundred for a program at 
the opera or theater, while an old peasant woman in the 
street was asking eight thousand crowns for a bunch of 
violets smaller than one’s fist. In some of the more im- 
portant shops the dressmakers and others asked their 
prices in French franes; and they insist on being paid in 
French or Swiss franes, in Czecho-Slovak crowns, in ster- 
ling or, best of all, in dollars. Sometimes they will make 
considerable reductions thus to get the foreign money. It 
is a curious thing to see how anxious everyone is to have a 
small nest egg in any currency but the home crown. There 
are ever so many tragic-looking beggars on the streets, but 
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at any rate in the center of town there seems to be 
no difference since old days, in the manner and the 
cheerful language of the people. They have stood 
the war and the changes that came after, with the 
same patience, the same kindly feeling towards the 
world outside, that they might have shown had 
they had no difficulties or problems. If one actu- 
ally questions them about their troubles or ex- 
presses sympathy, they will say “‘ Yes, is it all not 
dreadful?’’ and they will explain some of the ex- 
periences that have come to them, and some of the 
injustices of the peace treaty. But all this is told 
with an air resigned and understanding, and they 
add: ‘‘It was not possible the Allies could have 
known what they were doing. Otherwise they 
surely would not have insisted on such dreadful 
conditions.” 

Always they express hope, also, that now they 
are beginning to understand, outsiders will come to 
Austria’s rescue and help her over this crisis. 

At the Vienna bank, in strong contrast to Berlin’s, 
there was perfect order and discipline, and every- 
one was most polite. The public was served with 
great rapidity and entire courtesy; and when I 
spoke to the paying teller of my regret that the 
crown had gone down so much, he thanked me as if 
I had done.him a service, and added, “‘ Yes; madam, 
it is frightful and one cannot tell what will happen 
soon if this goes on.’”’ I expressed a desire to have 
my money, which he was giving me in bills, of 
another denomination, and he was quite amiable 
about changing them, although it caused him some trouble 
and took a little time. He helped pack up my enormous 
bundle of crowns and to put them into my bag. There were 
so many! Quite unbelievable! Everyone goes about with 
huge wads of one-hundred-thousand-crown bills tied in 
million-crown bunches, or ten-million-crown bunches, 
which are drawn out and counted in shop or restaurant. 
My comment of surprise brought me the explanation—‘“‘It 
isn’t dangerous to carry it around, because this money 
isn’t worth stealing.’’ 


Making the Best of Things 


HEY haven’t enough money in Vienna at the banks, it 

would appear. The situation is almost as in Berlin, but 
in Austria there seemed to be no fuss about it. I was given 
checks of a million each, and what they had in bills be- 
sides. I asked for a little more cash than the amount 
allowed; and the paying teller was extremely amiable. 
He also made me smaller change, telling me with a kindly 
smile it was not allowed, but that he was glad to do me this 


The Hotel De Ville, Vienna’s City Hall 


small favor. While I was waiting for a draft in American 
dollars to pay a bill, I heard him say amiable phrases to a 
number of other people, so it was not exceptional but 
purely a habit of polite form and manner which he went 
through daily in dealing with his clients. We strangers 
were all treated in such a way that when we left we were 
all friendly to the bank and full of sympathy for the 
troubles of Austria. There was no confusion or excitement 
whatever in the letter-of-credit department. Comfortable 
chairs and newspapers were there, to fill in the necessary 
short wait, and I kept thinking of the difference between 
this and the Deutsche Bank in Berlin. 

All through the city this same trait is noticeable. I went 
back to Charles Drecoll, the great dressmaker who thirty 
years ago had made me my first long gowns. When they 
found out who I was they made a most tremendous fuss. 
Old Drecoll himself had given up the business, sold out and 
moved away; but there were those still in the house who 
remembered their time of splendor, when he had been 
tailor and dressmaker for the brilliant women of the court, 
and his genius had made the reputation of the smart 


The House of Parliament 


Viennese beauties. To express their delight over an 
old client’s return the present company made me 
various small accommodations both in time and 
prices on the few things I ordered. 

The Viennese always seem most amiable and 
gentle, and everywhere they showed their gratitude 
for any sympathy expressed towards them in their 
great troubles. They immediately become confi- 
dential, are exceedingly cordial in their manner, 
with the genial assumption that you love them as 
much as they love you, for the least word of kind- 
ness. In Germany it was hard to make one’s 
neighbor or companion talk of his country, its 
problems or himself. In Vienna apparently they 
are all waiting for an opportunity to pour out their 
souls and tell what each of them has suffered or 
what their small ambitions are. It was a great de- 
light to me to draw quite near such people. Time 
isn’t money in Vienna. Their appeal as humans, 
though, is really very great, and their sufferings 
are borne with such fine patience and such stoic 
courage one can’t blame them; one only loves 
them. Those who go to write about them love 
them, those who go to make an economic study also 
do. Foreign bankers, and diplomats from other 
countries, and those who stay to help in welfare 
and in charitable work, all fall victims to their 
innate charm. Everyone succumbs, I noticed, and 
really it is natural, because they not only talk attrac- 
tively about themselves but they are truly and deeply 
interested in the visitor and his or her affairs. 

I had a striking illustration of this one day when in 
passing a shop I saw a veil I wanted, and went in. It was 
a small and unimportant place, kept by two women. 
Having tried on and bought my veil, as usual I lingered for 
a chat. The elder woman asked me, in an interested way, 
how it happened I spoke Viennese yet looked quite foreign. 
Then she asked if I was French. 


Graciousness Typical of Vienna 


SAID, “No. It is hard to tell what Iam. I was born in 

America across the sea. I married and lived for twenty 
years in Russia, though meantime I had been brought up 
in old Vienna. I have lived all together in Europe almost 
thirty years and really feel at home in many places. But 
at present I belong nowhere, and am among the Russian 
refugees driven by Bolshevism from their home country. 
I left Vienna thirty years or so ago.”’ 

The woman’s eyes shone with sympathy, and answering 
perhaps the underlying complaint she felt I had been 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Our Too:Free Air 


EFORE steamboats and motor-driven craft can begin 

to navigate they must be inspected by government 
authorities to make sure that their seams won’t open or 
their engines blow up at inopportune moments. Steam- 
boat pilots, too, must be examined and passed by govern- 
ment authorities, so that boats won’t be piloted by persons 
who may carelessly run them ashore or into other boats. 
The person who failed to grasp the need of such inspections 
and examinations would be almost universally regarded 
as somewhat weak in the head. 

All over the United States today, however, there are 
civilian aviators whose knowledge of flying is imperfect. 
These aviators are not under government control. They 
can fly when they like and where they like. The machines 
in which they fly are not inspected by the Government. 
Consequently they can take up any machine that can be 
coaxed to leave the ground. As a result many of them fly 
in machines that should be strictly confined to the junk 
heap. In these machines civilian aviators fly blithely over 
large cities, swoop gayly over masses of people that con- 
gregate at fairs and football games, and take up passengers 
to whom all airplanes look alike. Only a few states and 
cities have passed regulations forbidding planes to be 
flown over crowds at low altitudes, though army regula- 
tions strictly forbid military aviators to do it. 

If the boilers of a steamship explode, or if she is run on 
the rocks by an unskilled pilot, there is an excellent chance 
that the passengers will escape unscathed. If an airplane 
breaks in midair, or an unskilled aviator loses control of 
his plane, there is scarcely a chance of escape; nor are the 
city and the people beneath in a particularly enviable po- 
sition. The need for a law putting the control of civilian 
airplanes and aviators into the hands of the Federal Goy- 
ernment is imperative. The Senate has passed a bill call- 
ing for such control; but the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives 
has delayed for over a year to report favorably on a sim- 
ilar measure and so, in effect, to make the bill into law. 


Political Parties in Great Britain 


HE future of party government in Britain is very un- 
certain. Mr. Bonar Law was fortunate in securing a 
good working Conservative majority in spite of the fact 


that the Conservative Party polled only somewhat more 
than one-third of the aggregate votes cast at the general 
election. The Labor Party, with an aggregate vote of 
nearly four-fifths of the Conservative, secured less than 
half as many seats; while the Independent Liberals re- 
ceived still less adequate representation. 

From this point of view the results form a very striking 
argument for the proportional system of representation, or 
for the alternative vote, which is preferred by many 
English authorities. 

If the object of representative institutions is to provide 
a parliament or congress that will as nearly as possible be 
a mirror of political opinion, the British and American 
systems must be condemned, especially when a great num- 
ber of three or four cornered contests result from the 
splitting of parties. On the other hand, there is something 
to be said for the view that a strong and cohesive gov- 
ernment is more important for a country than a perfect 
mirror of all the contending elements. 

At the British elections all the party leaders and caucuses 
recognized before the elections the enormous strength of 
peace sentiment. The Conservative Party, which used to 
be associated with war feeling and war preparations, recog- 
nized the drift of popular opinion. One of the favorite 
posters of Conservative candidates was ‘‘ Peace and Econ- 
omy. Vote for So-and-So.”” Another ran, “‘Grey and 
Asquith muddled you into the War. Will you trust them 
again?”’ A remarkable fact, illustrating the overwhelming 
desire for peace at almost any price, was the return as 
Labor members of all the leading pacifists, several of whom 
had been habitually denounced, however unjustly, as 
pro-German. The names of Ramsay Macdonald, Philip 
Snowden, E. D. Morel and Arthur Ponsonby are familiar 
as outstanding critics of prewar secret diplomacy and of 
the Peace Treaty. 

One Liberal but very independent and influential organ 
of middle-class opinion described Mr. Bonar Law after the 
election as a man of scrupulous sincerity, who had promised 
the country if he were returned to office to pursue peace 
and economy and also to abstain from any such extreme and 
contentious measures as an attack on free trade, a rever- 
sion to violence in Ireland or a transference of power from 
the Commons to the Lords. If Mr. Bonar Law follows this 
wise advice and contrives to carry out his own motto of 
“Tranquillity and stability” there is no reason why he 
should not have a long lease of office. He is, however, con- 
fronted by a much more formidable array of debating 
talent on the opposition benches than was his predecessor. 


The Fall of the Mark 


MERICANS attempting at a distance, from the stand- 
point of orthodox theory of international exchange, 
to envisage the decline of fhe German mark naturally find 
the situation exceedingly complex. To the American busi- 
ness man in Germany, endeavoring to buy or sell goods, 
the situation appears simple. Ten traders seek to purchase 
foreign currencies and bills of exchange to one who offers 
to sell them. There has been heavy pressure in the direc- 
tion of German purchase of foreign bills, no pressure in 
the direction of foreign purchase of German bills. In the 
exchange market the situation has resembled that on the 
grain exchange during a corner—except that the grain 
trader knows that on the first of the month a new deal will 
open, whereas the exchange trader knows that no such 
fresh start is in prospect. Though the pressure of trading, 
expressed in volume of transactions, is of direct effect in 
determining the price of the mark, the motives of the 
traders are of equal importance in a forecast of the future. 
In general, German buyers of foreign currencies and bills 
of exchange belong to one of five groups: 

1. The German Government. Official purchases have 
had to be carried out in order to make reparation pay- 
ments. This factor has not been active recently, because 
the country has enjoyed a moratorium. The recent de- 
cline of the mark, in the absence of reparation payments, 
has proved the verbal correctness of the French position 
that reparation payments were not a major cause of depre- 
ciation of German currency, though this does not touch 
the kernel of the problem. 
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2. Importers. German importers need foreign bills to 
pay for goods already received or lying at the frontier or in 
foreign ports awaiting acceptance, or held at a distance 
pending definite commitment. The volume of imports has 
not been unusual during the autumnal months and the de- 
cline of the mark during this time is not to be attributed to 
the negative balance of mercantile trade. The German in- 
dustries have on hand raw materials sufficient to carry 
them well into the winter. The inevitably heavy imports 
of foods and feeds have not yet been undertaken. On the 
whole, the situation in foreign trade has been much better 
than the situation in currency. 

3. Business men, buying foreign currencies and bills for 
domestic use, to escape the uncertainties in transactions in- 
evitable with heavily depreciated currency. German busi- 
ness men in weekly increasing numbers have been using 
foreign moneys and bills. Manufacturers have declined 
domestic orders and jobbers have refused deliveries to re- 
tailers unless paid in foreign values. Transfers of stocks 
and bonds of domestic corporations have been executed 
more and more in terms of foreign values. Real estate has 
been bought and sold for dollars, Swiss francs, gulden and 
pounds sterling. This means the substitution, by Germans, 
of foreign currencies for domestic currency in order to 
minimize risks. When, however, one contrasts the vol- 
ume of foreign currencies available with the volume of 
circulating medium needed by German business, even at 
maximum velocity of turnover, it becomes clear that the 
German who stabilizes his business in this manner does so 
by disrupting the business of scores of fellow Germans. 

4, Hoarders. Germans of all classes are tempted to con- 
vert mark savings into foreign values, to escape future de- 
preciation. Such hoarded foreign values may be retained 
in the country or exported for safekeeping. Thisis a typi- 
cal illustration of the flight of the mark. 

5. Speculators. Germans buy foreign bills because they 
believe their value to hard-pressed importers or frenzied 
hoarders will rise if and when conditions become worse. 
Foreign speculative holders of the mark, including Amer- 
icans, have been losing faith in their ventures and have 
been throwing marks on the market. 

The example of Austria has not been lost on the observant 
world. When a currency loses its buying power in foreign 
markets inevitably it will later lose its buying power in the 
domestic market. Apparently German business men have 
come to agree with German hoarders and speculators that 
the economic processes of the country stand on shifting 
sands. What has brought the Germans to this lack of con- 
fidence in their own country and why this has developed so 
extraordinarily during recent months are different ques- 
tions. But it is important for the correct evaluation of 
conditions in Germany to recognize that the present low 
position of the mark corresponds to the low position of the 
Germans’ confidence in their economic capacity under 
present environments. There is nothing surprising in this 
loss of confidence, for in the early part of December the 
money presses were turning out paper currency at the rate 
of 110,300,000,000 marks a.week and it was freely pre- 
dicted that on January 1, 1923, the total paper currency in 
circulation would not be much under a trillion marks. 

The German Stock Exchange has been the scene of great 
excitement. Since the German industrial stocks have a gold 
value, their price must rise as the mark falls. There is, 
however, an additional reason for the extraordinary in- 
creases in prices of stocks, especially of steels. Holders of 
the mark outside of Germany, finding themselves unable 
to sell marks for foreign currencies, are doing what they 
consider the next best thing—purchasing German in- 
dustrials, Foreign-held marks are also being used for the 
purchase of German real estate. 

The German retail trade views the fall of the mark with 
complacency. Trade is active. This trade consists of three 
fractions—goods for immediate domestic consumption, 
sales for hoarding, and sales to foreigners. In some of the 
large department stores sales to foreigners constitute one- 
third of the business. If German currency is ever stabilized 
sales for hoarding and to foreigners will cease, and retail 
trade will fall into a slump that is greatly feared by the 
shops. That shopkeepers are so shortsighted is one of the 
tragic aspects of the situation. 
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N ENGLISH general election differs from an 
A American general election in this regard: 
The election in America is a slow-moving, 
shapeless, cumbersome, complicated campaign that ex- 
tends over months after it begins, and is months in prep- 
aration before that, and culminates in three or four weeks 
of intensive fighting; and an English election is a mass 
attack that begins, biff! with all forces engaged on every 
front, with every gun firing and every band blaring as soon 
as the date is set, lasts only three weeks or so, and winds 
up with a hand-to-hand struggle for the capture of 
Westminster. 

Among the current misapprehensions about the British 
that prevail in the United States is a particularly foolish 
one that they are a stodgy, stolid, unemotional, slow and 
custom-cursed people; that precedent and tradition con- 
trol their actions, and that they take a much longer time 
to pass a given point than do the hustling Americans. The 
English promote this view of themselves. Whenever they 
have a particularly difficult project in hand, or a heavy 
responsibility to meet, they speak of themselves as 
muddling through; and while the people with whom they 
are dealing sit back to watch them laboriously and stodgily 
muddling, the English go through without any muddling 
that you could notice if you looked for it instead of taking 
it for granted, and emerge with the goods, the collateral, 
the territory, the treaty or the policy in their pockets and 
pouches. The fact is that you get quicker action on any 
proposition in which an Englishman is interested, if quick 
action is an advantage, than elsewhere in the universe. 


Snappy Campaign Work 


GENERAL election is a case in point. It is quite true 
that political-party machinery is continuously opera- 

tive in England, and that political funds are balances 
and not collections as in the United States; but we main- 
tain political organizations also. The difference is that 
when we go into 
a general elec- 
tion our political 
machinery is 
rusty and needs 
greasing and over- 
hauling, while the 
English political 
machines are like 
fire engines, ready 
to go tearing out 
at the tap of the 
bell. A govern- 
ment falls or is 
pushed on a Tues- 
day. That gov- 
ernment gets out. 
On Wednesday 
the King sum- 
mons the leader 
of the party that 
overcame the old 
government and 
tells him to form 
a new one. He 
forms it in a day 
or two. A general 
election is called 
immediately, and 
the fight opens, 
not with skir- 
mishes and sorties 
and advance- 
guard actions, but 
with every avail- 
able man thrown 
in, with every gun 
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unlimbered and firing, with the whole front engaged. And 
in three weeks it is all over. 

There is no long period of uncertainty. There is no 
continued disturbance of business. There is no protracted 
clamor from platform and in the press for mcnths and 
months. There is none of the preliminary sparring on 
policy and platform, and waiting for breaks, and the march- 
ing up the hill and down again. All that comes before the 
issue is joined, and is the ordinary practice of politics, and 
not after the issue is joined, as with us. The British cam- 
paign is made before it is opened. The American campaign, 
largely, is pieced together after it has begun. When the 
English have any electing to do they go out and do it. 
When we have that need before us we talk about it for 
five months before we start the actual work. 

As an example of what I mean, take the publicity end 
of an English political campaign—or one phase of it, 
rather—the circulation of posters and printed matter 
among the electors. In the three weeks of active campaign- 
ing in the general election that ended on November fif- 
teenth last the Conservatives sent out 300,000 posters and 
19,000,000 leaflets; the Labor Party sent out 250,000 
posters and 18,000,000 leaflets; the Independent Liberals 
put up 200,000 posters and mailed 15,000,000 leaflets; and 
the National Liberals 65,000 posters and 4,000,000 leaflets. 
In addition to this, 54,000,000 election addresses were 
circulated among the 18,000,000 electors in England and 
Wales, not mentioning the literature used on and with the 
voters in Scotland and in the Ulster section of Ireland. 

That was all done in three weeks. The stuff was written, 
printed and distributed in twenty-one days. And the 


figures set down here do not comprise it all, for there was 
a vast quantity of independent circularizing. Of course, 
skeleton organizations to handle this work are always 
maintained, because an English Government has no fixed 
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tenure of office as an American Government has. 
The English Government lasts only so long as it 
can maintain itself with a majority to uphold its 
policies, and when it loses on an important policy it must 
go to the country either for indorsement or rejection. 
Hence, as no party organization can foretell when an elec- 
tion may come or be certain what the issues will be, 
advance preparation, except in the most general way, is 
impossible. Any person familiar with the six months of 
labor of American national committees along these lines 
in political campaigns will understand the comparison. It 
takes our fellows more than three weeks to organize a 
printing committee. 


Politics a Profession 


TTAHEY get political action in England—quick, decisive, 

biff-bang action. Their methods differ from ours in 
many respects; their procedures are unlike ours; their party 
distinctions, political terminology, voting qualifications, 
national policies, legislative processes and governmental 
procedures are dissimilar in many ways; but their political 
manners, their practice of politics—their practical politics, 
to put it another way—is sure-enough hands-across-the-sea 
stuff. Blood may be thicker than water, but politics is 
thicker than either or both. Our common heritage, which 
the orators at the Anglo-American banquets talk about 
so interminably and so passionately, may be this or may 
be that. One thing it is is campaign politics. 

There isn’t a line of hokum we have that they haven’t. 
There isn’t an appeal to the honest workingman, the 
horny-handed son of toil, the sturdy tiller of the soil, 
the great common people, the powerful middle classes, the 
hand that rocks the cradle, the business man who is the 
bulwark of the nation, the business woman who so worthily 
typifies the emancipation of her sex, the frugal and thrifty 
citizen who owns his little home, the small investor, the 
unemployed whose hard lot will be softened, the heavily 
burdened tax- 
payer, the har- 
assed landowner, 
the sons and 
daughters of the 
dominions over- 
seas, that they 
cannot and do not 
pull with all mod- 
ern, up-to-date 
and highly expe- 
dient trimmings. 
There isn’t a way 
torousethe Briton 
who never will be 
a slave to coming 
to the polls that 
they do not prac- 
tice as past mas- 
ters. Politics isa 
profession in Eng- 
land, and it is 
played by profes- 
A lot of 
our stuff is ama- 
teurish, crude, 
childish compared 
with theirs. 

They are inten- 
sive politicians. 
They get out after 
the individual. 
Of course, this is a 
simple thing com- 
pared with the 


sionals. 


(Continued on 
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Safety First 
A Rimed Editorial 


HE sheriff said repeated reports. that a mob would 
Ake to lynch the prisoner had reached him, but he 
had discounted them. 

“The mob took my deputies and me by surprise and 
there was nothing we could do but surrender the man or 
get killed ourselves,’’ said the sheriff. 

—From a newspaper report of a recent lynching. 


I 


“Go, Private Jones,”’ the general said, 
And loud the general swore, 
“We've got to take that trench ahead 
Or lose the blooming war. 
Once ours, and we have smashed the foe. 
Come on! Trail arms! Giddap! Let’s 
go!” 


“Bxcuse me, sir,”’ was Jones’ reply, 
“But I would rather not. 
Have you considered, sir, that I 
Might easily get shot? 
That trench, as a strategic link, 
Moreover’s weaker than you think.” 


II 


A storm. A ship. A reef. A crash. 
The ship is going down! 
Above the gale the rockets flash. 
Oh, must the sailors drown? 
The coast guard sights them through 
his glass. 
“Oh, well,” he sighs, “this squall will 
pass. 


“Tt would not pay to risk the boat 
On such a blowy night. 
Thatship looks staunchenough to float— 
I guess she'll be all right.” 
And so the guard, his conscience whole, 
Resumes his interrupted stroll. 


iil 


The reasoning of this worthy pair 

Seems, on the surface, very fair; 

But—isn’t there a flaw somewhere? 
—Baron Ireland. 


The Overweight Alibis 


“¥ COULD put your two hands around 
my waist before I was married. I 

just wish you could see the belt on my 
wedding dress! But what I say is, Fred 
seems to like me just as well now as he 
did when I weighed a hundred and three, 
and as long as he’s satisfied I don’t see 
any reason why I should starve myself, 
and walk my legs off, and take electric 
treatments, and is 

“*____ could diet just as easily as not; 
it doesn’t mean a thing to me what I 
eat or what I don’t. But the minute 
I start getting thin I lose it all in my face, and everybody 
says to me, ‘Why, Bernadine Peabody, what on earth 
have you been doing to yourself? You look twenty years 
older!’ So I just said, ‘Well, I’m not going to make an old 
woman of myself to please anybody,’ I said, and so I just 
go ahead and eat anything I want and ——” 

es weigh a hundred and eighty-seven, but then, I’ve 
got quite a big frame, and I’m pretty tall, and you have 
to allow anywheres from five to fifteen pounds for the 
weight of your clothes. So you see I’m really not so 
awfully A 

“__ was going to diet the minute we got back from the 
country, but then we got that wonderful Freda, and you 
never saw such desserts as she makes, whipped cream and 
I don’t know what all. And it hurts her feelings if you 
don’t eat up every bit, and of course I wouldn’t want to 
lose her for anything in the world. So I simply have 
to ea AT SH: 


“oe 


don’t eat a quarter what Joe does, not a 
quarter! Everyone says, ‘Why, I never saw such a light 
eater!’ But there he is, just as thin as thin, and here I am, 
gaining every day. Honestly, it makes me so 4 

if going to start counting my calories next Monday, 
sure. I really began last week, but then the Mellishes’ din- 
ner and Mrs. Leak’s tea and the Wortley wedding came 
along, and you simply can’t go to people’s houses and 
refuse to eat what’s put in front of you. So as long as I’ve 
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fallen off anyhow, I might just as well have another of 
those chocolate eclairs and another cup of ——”’ 

h not really fat; I just look fat. You’d be sur- 
prised to see how little I weigh, and on the scales in the 
doctor’s office too. Why, I know lots of women who weigh 
more than I ever did in my life, and yet they don’t look 
half ——’”’ 

ss just so long as I feel well, I don’t care what I 


weigh. Why, I knew a woman, a friend of Bessie’s sister- 
in-law’s, she was, and she got this idea that she must 


get thin, in her head, and she went on one of these crazy 
diets, and would you believe it, in less than three months’ 
time 
‘“*___ mother was always well-rounded, and my father 
was a big man, and so I knew I had it coming to me. So 
I just said to myself, ‘Life’s too short,’ I said, ‘to go giving 
up potatoes and desserts and everything I like. If I’m 
going to be fat I’m going to be fat, and if my friends don’t 
like it they can just ——’” —Dorothy Parker. 


What Makes the Entente So Cordial; or, 
How These Early English Birds 
Catch American Worms 


A Drama in Three Acts 
(In the British Language) 


By KATHARINE DAYTON 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Mr. HENRY HawkKINS, an eminent British author 
LizA HAWKINS, his wife 

A REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN AUDIENCE 

A HUSBAND 

A WIFE 


“ACT I—England 
TIME: October, 1922. 


SCENE: The Hawkins’ living room at The Glupps, Whidden- 
on-Mold, Crumbs, Herts. Mr. HAWKINS seated despond- 
ently at a desk covered with manuscript. 

[Enter Mrs. HAWKINS. 

Mr. HAWKINS (whose intonation gives his speech the effect 
of vichy squirted from a siphon): It’s no use, darling; I 
can’t stick it—I simply can’t. 

Mrs. H. (whose voice is pitched in the 
key of a peanut-roasting machine): I say, 
old thing, don’t funk! You look abso- 
lutely G. I. Are you really stony? 

HAWKINS: Broke to the wide. The 
agent has just been for the rates, I owe me 
tailor for that blanket coat so I daren’t 
even ask to see the new autumn suitings, 
and I can’t think of a bally thing to write 
about! We must either steal or starve. 
Only fancy! Henry Hawkins in quod! 
(Laughs bitterly.) 

Mrs. H.: Henry! I’ve a ripping idea! 
Why not go to Amurrica and lecture? 

HAWKINS (wearily): Don’t be futile, 
dearest. I never lectured in me life. 
What could I lecture about? 

Mrs. H. (eagerly): Anything! Every- 
thing! The things one does lecture about 
in the States! Your books, the war, 
famous people, woman. 

HAWKINS (catching her enthusiasm): 
They must be pretty well fed up on the 
war, and I don’t know much about fa- 
mous people or woman—but, by Jove, I 
might mugg up on them a bit! 

Mrs. H.: Rather! I’ve heard that 
Amurricans don’t care tuppence what 
one says so long as one says it with a 
British accent. The Morganatic sails this 
day week. Couldn’t we book at once? 

HAWKINS (kissing her): Righto, old 
dear. Let’s hop it! 


(CURTAIN) 


ACT II—The States (November, 1922) 


SCENE: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
The stage is tastefully furnished with one 
chair, one table, one pitcher of water, one 
glass. HENRY HAWKINS enters, receiv- 
ing a wildly enthusiastic greeting from 
the REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN AUDI- 
ENCE, which consists of 3289 very nice 
ladies, 126 reporters of both sexes, and 
31% husbands, all of whom—except the 
reporters and husbands—have gladly 
paid the regular box-office price. 
HAWKINS: Ladies and—er—ah—gen- 

tlemen: I may say, in beginning me lec- 
ture, that I only wish I were as happy 
to be in your great city as you seem to 
beto have me. (REPRESENTATIVE AMER- 
ICAN AUDIENCE applauds.) My impres- 
sions of New York so far have been most 
unpleasant. (REP. AUD. cheers.) I can’t say I’m disap- 
pointed, for really I expected very little, but positively, 
when I saw your Fifth Avenue I felt as I did in me old 
cricket days when a batsman swept me through the slips 
for six. (REP. AUD. applauds to conceal humiliation. ) 

A HUSBAND (whispering): What’s he mean, Bertha? 

A Wire: Sh-h-h! He’s speaking British. The Times 
will print the English translation tomorrow. 

HAWKINS: And speaking of cricket reminds me of a 
most amusing incident which occurred during a recent 
hunt at Boveril, in Lloyds, Kent. Monday there was no 
scent. But Tuesday, though the first draw was at Stone- 
henge the hounds found at Cowes. The Prince of Wales, 
Lord Lascelles, who is a very good man to hounds, the 
Hon. Monica Gwinch-Lytton—Lady Muriel’s youngest 
girl—Sir Guthrie Muffin, who’s done fearfully well over 
the sticks this season, and myself—I’d a topping pony— 
got on the lee side of the covert! Just as we realized that 
something had jolly well got to be done about it the bally 
fox ran up wind instead of down! (Rep. AuD., a trifle 
uncertain just at first, decides that laughter is required, and 
acts accordingly.) Most of us in England, as you have been 
told so often, consider that Amurrica was shamefully late 
in entering the war. In point of fact, many of us consider 
that instead of being dragged in, Amurrica should have 
started the war. (REP. AUD. blushes, weeps with shame.) 
(Continued on Page 91) 
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Tee MAKERS OF CAMPBELLS SOUPS === 
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See the children go for them! 


Let them eat all the Campbell’s Beans they 
want. For these beans are slow-cooked and 
digestible. This makes them as wholesome and 
nutritious as they are delightful to the taste. 
Their famous tomato sauce gives them a 
tastiness that everybody relishes. Here is the 
real, sensible, body-building kind of food that 
should appear regularly on your table. 


12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


Cambell. BEANS 
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EANNE could not sleep. She tumbled 
“lf out of her bed, tore off her nightdress 

and hustled herself impatiently into 
pongee silk pajamas, quite military and 
masculine with their white silk frogs. She 
tossed back her long hair and scuttled 
through the dusk of the drawing-room to 
the west porch. She flung herself into a 
chaise-longue, brushed a flying beetle from 
her bare feet and scowled as she saw the 
riding lights of the Juniata. They shone 
above one who had crudely and rudely 
thrust unaccustomed censure on her. She 
had never, never been talked to like that, 
and the words had scorched. After that, 
worse. 

She lay looking from wide unwinking eyes 
as she felt his arms about her like bands of 
iron, crushing her, strangling her, forcing 
her to fight for breath. She sat up, bolt 
upright, panting again in the retrospect, 
agitated, feeling his lips pressed on hers. He 
had hurt her. That was why she had gone 
limp for an instant. Had he noticed that? 
Had he thought that she yielded? Could he 
have believed that for that instant in which 
she had rested unresisting in his arms it was 
for other reason than that she had been 
physically overpowered? 

His passionate seizing of her, his kisses 
of fire threw a belated flood of light on her 
reading of fiction. Just as she had absorbed 
murders and mysteries with a pleasant thrill, 
so she had read of impetuous assaults on 
hair and lips and upturned faces with an 
interested superior smile. Strange people 
did strange things in books, and she had 
been glad that they were different from the 
living beings whom she met; but heroes in 
fiction were as far from her ken as King 
Arthur or Don Quixote or Roland. She was 
seventeen in her knowledge of men. She 
was an unconscious fraud who had deceived 
even so finished a worldling as Mrs. Short- 
bridge. She had had no mother to guide, no 
girl friends to comment, no young men to 
look or speak their admiration. 

Yesterday seemed to her years ago. She 
felt years older. She told herself that you 
could read anything and everything and 
still know nothing till you had lived it. Why 
had her whole body relaxed? This was 
the hammering question returning always, 
knocking always at subconscious thought. 
At short intervals it became conscious 
thought, flashing through and across reflec- 
tion about her serious troubles. She knew 
herself strong with trained muscles, and she admitted 
at last that if she had continued to struggle he could 
not have kissed her. 

Fear? Hadthat paralyzed her? Yes, that must have 
been it. She had read of hares picked up by the ears 
because the conflicting instincts of flight and conceal- 
ment had deprived them of capacity to move. 

“But a hare can’t fight.”” She muttered this and tried 
to concentrate on the things that mattered—on the mor- 
row, on the mortgage. She would never leave the island; 
no, never. She could not, would not stay except as mis- 
tress and owner. The money—where was it? Her father 
had never deceived her, never failed her. Oh, she must 
find it. She was sure to find it. She must have time. They 
could not be so cruel as to deny her that. Charlie Bon- 
sal She opened her eyes to full wakefulness as she 
remembered that he was not there to help. He had gone 
over to the enemy. Were they really that? Drake Hol- 
ton’s warnings were weighed. Spiders, weaving a web; 
no getting away from that; weaving it for her in full sight, 
and she must fall in, unless she could gain time. 

Drake Holton’s cool, quiet advice came with compelling 
force. She must keep friendly with these people while she 
made another search for her father’s fortune. Nothing 
must upset her. Nothing must change her. She must 
keep smiling and demand time confidently, not plead for 
it humbly. Mrs. Shortbridge might be a wolf in the 
clothing of a Fifth Avenue sheep, but she was not the 
crude hungry kind that would gulp an island. A woman 
with those eyes had a heart somewhere. But suppose the 
man was an ogre, not to be influenced by his wife? It 
was on this fear that at last she fell asleep. 

She woke at dawn, looked about with blinking eyes, 
saw golden reflected radiances in the west, and thrilled 
to the exhilaration of the fresh morning. The yacht of her 
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“In Lotus Land You Dream Till Trouble Comes, Then You Wake Up”? 


enemies swung in the distance with the lazy tide, and it 
was of Charlie Bonsal and not of mortgages she thought. 
“Damn it!’’ She said this twice over in a clear, slow 
voice, and each time the ‘‘it’? meant Bonsal. This utter- 
ance gave relief, for it held an immense significance for her. 
It was the first time she had ever said it, and she believed 
it unique and depraved. Its depravity matched her deg- 
radation and seemed the exact expression for violated 
lips. In many ways she was a generation behind her age, 
and had no knowledge that postwar custom condones an 
occasional violent expletive even from a girl with her hair 
down. Her Paris skirts were as short as anybody’s, but she 
had never tasted a cocktail. Her evening bodices were 
worn without thought as they came, and some were cut 
very low, but she had never smoked a cigarette. Her 
undecorated bathing dresses, woven to order in England, 
were designed for a real swimmer and an accomplished 
high diver, and so might have been called daring. But she 
had never had a boy friend, had never had a flirtation, had 
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never been kissed by a young man until one 
had leaped at her in crude, rude assault and — 
forced her lips. | 

Coming from the north in silent rubber- | 
soled shoes, Drake Holton was hurrying to 
hisroom. He was at the foot of the steps, 
not ten feet from her, when she sat up in her 
long chair, and for the third time freed her 
mind in a tense freighted voice. Then she 
saw him. Her impulse was flight. She had 
had one bitter lesson, and she almost 
jumped up and ran as he uttered a 
casual good morning and flopped 
down on the steps. Dignity kept 
her there; barefooted, in pajamas, 
she would not fly. Sheeyed him, her 
head a little aslant, brows lifted, her 
whole attitude expressing indignant 
rebuke. But hidden inside was curi- 
osity, too, a spice of it, learned in 
yesterday’s lesson. Would he prove, 
after all, to be like the other one? 
A courageous heart asks this ques- 
tion after a first experience in sex 
war. She saw that he sat as he had 
on the night of his first coming— ~ 
spent, huddled—and she wondered 
what he had been doing, why he 
looked so tired, and why he had so 
foolishly forgotten his weak heart. 

“This is lucky,” he said. 

“Oh, is it?’”’ Would he go if she - 
ordered him away? 

“For me, yes.” 

“But I’’—she pretended to 
yawn—‘“‘am sleepy.” | 

“No time for sleep,’ he said 
gravely in the new stolid manner of 
the night before. “I couldn’t. I 
didn’t try.” | 

“Tf my troubles did not keep me — 
awake they should -not you.” Her 
manner was tart. She would incur 
no more debts of gratitude.to young 
men who dropped on her shores and — 
said they loved her. “Mr. Holton,” 
she said with a chilliness seldom 
found in that climate, “I want no 
help. I don’t want any advice. I 
just want to beleft tomyself. I hate ; 
to seem ungrateful. Indeed, I arn 
very much obliged for what you told | 
me last night. But I am in trouble — 
and I—I—have no time to think of - 
guests.” Thus she ordered him from _ 
her island. 

He nodded, staring out to sea. 
“T knew it. That’s why I couldn’t 
sleep. It wasn’t your trouble that — 
kept me awake. It was mine. 
Pili goxs 

She relented at this prompt obe- 
dience. 

“T seem inhospitable.’”’ Her voice 
was more gentle. 

“No, you are right. You mis- 
understand; that’s my misfortune, 
and my fault I can’t clear it up.” 

“Misunderstand? Oh, no!” 

“You do. You thought I pro- 
posed to you last night.” His even, — 
toneless voice added weight to his 
utterance. 

“Oh, no!”’ Her tone was just a little sharp. . 

“T said I loved you. I spoiled friendship anyhow. I 
have heard you say more than once that you would never | 
marry. You meant it, I knew that. You are imperious. | 
You love to rule. You love to rule alone. You are wedded 
to your island, to your power, to your position here.” __ 

She would have denied the charge of arrogance a month 
before. Now, in peril of losing her home, there lay reassur- 
ance in his words, and a subtle flattery. She looked into 
his upturned eyes. 4 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, startled. | 

No caressing softness now lay in those blue depths, and - 
she saw his face at such an angle as to exaggerate his 
pugnacious jaw. ; 

“Tn lotus land you dream till trouble comes,” he said, 
“then you wake up.’’ This was not the first time he had 
responded to her unspoken thought. “You are different 
from other women,” he went on. She was young enough to 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

ike being called a woman, and to be told she was different. 
‘Perhaps you will understand. No living person has ever 
ived your life. No living princess has your power. You 
10ld a place apart. Above, that’s better. That’s the 
ruth. They want to drag you down. I want to help you. 
{ want you to believe that, and let me. So I say ‘I love 
you’ as one says it to a princess. I only mean I claim the 
‘ight to serve you, no more. If you understand, don’t tell 
ne to go till you’re safe on your throne. If you don’t 
inderstand, and think of future gratitude and debts to 
say—well, I’ll go now.” 

Jeanne drew a deep breath, touched by devotion so 
ainselfish. 

“T’m no princess,” she said. ‘I’m only a girl who needs 
qelp and friends.” 

He nodded companionably, smiling, knowing his sen- 
sence of banishment withdrawn. “Friendship is the tomb 
of love,” he quoted. ‘‘They never go together. Forget 
shat I said ‘love.’ I meant friendship. Remember,’ he 
warned as he looked towards the yacht: ‘‘Clamp down 
your feelings. Don’t show enmity. Don’t show fear. Ask 
‘or a month’s grace as a matter of course. Good night or 
rood morning, which you like.” 

He walked off abruptly. 

Jeanne pattered in bare feet to her bed. Comforted, she 
matched an hour’s sleep, but dared not linger when her 
naid called her. Her enemies might be early birds. “They 
shall find the worm ready to fight,” she said to herself. 
der glass showed no rings round her eyes. Sleeplessness 
iad not left her weary. She was keyed up for the struggle. 

“Lulu,” she ordered abruptly, “a block of ice in my 
yath, and a tablespoon out of the big bottle.’’ Amid the 
ieavy scents of the tropics she craved clean fresh odors 
rom the north. 

A half hour later, rosy-red from the icy tub, her skin 
‘or a few minutes exhaling the faint fresh odor of tar, she 
‘elt the glowing exhilaration of exuberant health and the 
satisfaction that violent antiseptic methods had washed 
yut yesterday. She demanded abruptly whether that 
‘iding suit had been 
yurned, and on hear- | | li 
ng that her orders j | ih 
iad been carried out ij i 
she sat down to 
sreakfast on her own 
atticed veranda 
with the conviction 
that that fire had 
reduced even mem- 
wry to ashes. 

Through the rail- 
ngs she glimpsed 
JeparaTurnquestin 
1 new white dress 
and wearing a new 
aat trimmed with 
oright little red 
roses. This was not 
she road to the col- 
ored chapel, to 
which Cepara never 
went, and where 
service would not be 
eld for hours; but 
t did lead past the 
dachelors’ quarters. 
Jeanne saw the 
ager step, the 
darted lips, the sug- 
zestion of expec- 
sancy; and she said 
io herself that the 
nan Bonsal had not 
sissed this girl 
zood-by. She tried 
30 track to its roots 
1 vague sense of 
relief, and perceived 
shat behind her per- 
surbed thoughts of 
aim had lurked the 
shadowy figure of 
Separa Turnquest. 
But if Bonsal had 
deen secretly meet- 
ng Cepara would he 
30 away without 
selling her? Was 
Drake Holton right? 
Had there been any- 
ching between these 
swo? She had fin- 
shed her meal, when 
she saw Cepara, list- 
ss, with slacking 
zait and bent head, 
dause in front of the 
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veranda, and somber eyes looked up at her with open 
hostility through the slats. 

“Good morning, Cepara.” 

“Good morning, Jeanne.” 

Jeanne, startled by the calculated impertinence of this 
familiarity, rose to her feet. Fearing a bawled-out tirade, 
she hurried in almost panic retreat through the drawing- 
room, standing transfixed, breathing hard, as she came 
face to face with Charlie Bonsal. 

“T thought you had gone,” she burst out, panting. 

“You hoped I had.”’ 

“Yes, hoped.” 

He was very white beneath his tan, but very cool. She 
was very red beneath the brown, and far from cool. He 
had the advantage, and a lady of great experience had 
taught him how to keep it. 

“T hoped so too,”’ he agreed calmly, “but I learned 
something on the yacht.” ; 

“You had a lot of things to learn.” 

“T know—lots,”’ he agreed in an offhand way. ‘What 
I learned concerns you. It is important.” 

“Tt must be—to excuse your return.” . 

Jeanne felt like a schoolgirl in the nursery, and knew 
that she was acting like a rude child, but she had been 
caught in an-unguarded moment. She could not regain 
that fine composure which deceived people into thinking 
her a finished young woman of the world, and which she 
had resolved to maintain through this day. She eyed the 
apparently calm young man with apprehensive indigna- 
tion. His self-control was an affront, his straight gaze an 
insult. His next measured words were an impertinence 
which rendered her speechless. 

“T have forgotten yesterday,’”’ he announced without so 
much as a drooping lid of apology. ‘‘So must you. We 
must work together, you and I.’ 

He turned and looked out at the distant yacht. It was 
an involuntary appeal for help to the remarkable lady who 
had given him his lesson in the art of managing a girl. 

“Keep cool,” Mrs. Shortbridge had said. “If you can’t 
keep cool, seem cool. Astonish her by your nerve. Startle 

her by your audacity. Frighten her by your hints. 
Impress her by your strength.” 

A silence follbwed, so long continued that this apt 
pupil wheeled in sudden fear that Jeanne had stolen 
away. He had scared her, all right; he thought that 
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She Looked Up at Him With Much Meaning in Her Glance. 
“Oh, But You are Denset’’ She Said 
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he surprised that confession in her eyes. 
quaking knees, somewhat encouraged. 

“T told you that I loved you,” he said very slowly, for 
he was repeating Mrs. Shortbridge’s dictated words. ‘I 
could have loved you if I had left myself a chance. But 
I did for myself. I know that. You made me angry. 
You wouldn’t let me help you. You challenged me. You 
asked for it.’ 

“Oh!” Jeanne’s eyes blazed. 

“You did, with your head in the air and your high- 
and-mighty pretense that you could save your island, and 
your mean hit at me.” 

“You were brutal,’”’ Jeanne flashed. 
yourself. You disgraced me.” 

“T was; I did. You were unfair; I was worse.’’ 

Bonsal drew a deep breath and honored the insight of 
Mrs. Shortbridge. ‘If she attacks you,” that lady had 
predicted, “you’ve got her.’”’ He came near to losing the 
fruits of victory, for his impulse was to cry out that he 
loved her, and to abase himself in humble plea for pardon. 
If he did that, Mrs. Shortbridge had warned, she would 
forgive him and refuse him, and he would-have to leave 
the island. He looked unnaturally stern as he again calmly 
told Jeanne to cut out yesterday. 

“I’m sorry,” he said in an offhand way. ‘So are you. 
Forget it. Let’s start fresh. May we be friends? ‘L’amitié 
est le tombeau de lV amour.’”’ « 

He could not understand her glance of surprise, nor why 
her lips curved into a broad smile. 

“They both walk backward by the same bridge,”’ she 
was thinking, and she compared mentally the two who 
retreated from love declarations with the same quotation. 

“Have you had breakfast?’”’ she burst out companion- 
ably, with swift change of manner, and she almost laughed 
at the joy in his face. 

He shook his head, not admitting that he had been 
too miserable to eat. He sat down heavily, shaking, staring 
foolishly, astonished at the dancing merriment in her eyes, 
not believing in his success. A forlorn hope, a wild assault, 
planned by a wonderful lady, accepted with the certainty 
of failure, carried out, as he believed it, with obvious 
feeble insincerity; yet, he had won. He had wiped out yes- 
terday; rather, he thought that he had. He could not 
guess that an irrepressible spring of humor had bubbled 
up in Jeanne; that she let it flow, forgetting care, postpon- 
ing troubles, delib- 
erately engrossing 
herself in the present 
moment; that she 
was ludicrously re- 
flecting that she had 
had twodeclarations 
of love, and two jilt- 
ings, all within 
twenty-four hours, 
and that she was 
aquiver with a kind 
of impersonal curi- 
osity. Had she two 
4 lovers, or twosincere 
friends, or one lover 
and one friend, or 
one friend and one 
hidden enemy? 
Combinations 
seemed endless. 
Young men were ri- 
diculous. She or- 
dered breakfast for 
two and pretended 
to eat. Youth re- 
sponded to youth, 
and her gayety 
brought such laugh- 
ter from Bonsal that 
Holton heard, 
slipped from his bed, 
wriggled along his 
veranda, and peeped 
through climbing 
vines, and retreated 
with a black scowl. 
She looked out towards the yacht 
and spoke of delightful Mrs. Short- 
bridge. Bonsal concurred in her 
praises with enthusiasm. With a 
aati naive candor, forgetting instruc- 
tions, he blurted out that he would 
never have dared to come back but 
for that lady’s wonderful advice. 
| Jeanne flushed, eyed him asa mother 
might an indiscreet child, and knew 
that he had told Mrs. Shortbridge 
why he had fled. She drew him out, 
marveling at the simplicity of men, 
wondering at her new-found power, 
quickly perceiving that he had been 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


A Conscientious Digger 


HE New England conscience, that 
[stem and rockbound product of hard 

winters, hot summers, sterile soil and 
constant attention to business, has begun to 
break down under the influx of summer 
hotels, movies, immigrants, garage owners 
and automobiles. In the old days the pro- 
portion of New England consciences to 
New England residents was at least one to 
every three. The New England conscience 
refused to tolerate the slick city feller and 
his deceptive ways. It built honest houses 
and furniture, it shied with instinctive hor- 
ror from any investment that threatened to 
yield more than 6 per cent, it named its 
towns and its hotels honestly. If a town 
was built on rocky land the New England 
conscience named it Rockland. If old man 
Whittlestick built a hotel he named it the 
Whittlestick House. There was nothing 
fancy about the New England conscience, 
and it behaved as advertised. 

Nowadays the proportion of New Eng- 
land consciences to New England residents 
is considerably less than one to twenty. A 
hotel that would have been called The 
Mosquito House in the old days is now 
known as Paradise Inn. A New Englander’s 
word used to be as good as a bond; too 
frequently nowadays it’s about as good as 
a share of stock in a Peruvian-bark mine. 
The stranger who sojourns in New England 
frequently wishes that he were down in 
Morocco trying to outwit a regular bandit 
like Raisuli, who only robs his victims 
when he catches them, instead of having 
the [robberies attached to his bills by the 
sturdy New Englanders. Fortunately for 
the country at large, however, there are still 
a respectable number of New England con- 
sciences in existence; and when found, they 
loom above the jellied consciences that 
surround them in the same way that the 
Homeric looms up above a flock of white- 
winged coot. Prominent among these 
loomers is Brigadier General Herbert May- 
hew Lord, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, who 
possesses one of the most reliable and valuable specimens 
of New England conscience that was ever brought up on the 
approved diet of hard work, simplicity, baked beans, Maine 
winters and the square deal. 

Herbert Mayhew Lord was born and brought up in 
Rockland, Maine, which has always been a good section 
of the country in which to be brought up if one wishes to 
obtain the proper perspective on any unreasonable expen- 
diture of money and at the same time to absorb the knowl- 
edge that a little extra work never hurt anyone. There 
was no loose change in the Lord family for any such frivol- 
ities as cigarettes, theater tickets, Pullman fares, country 
clubs, golf balls or various other things that are frequently 
regarded as urgent necessities by the youth of today. 
When young Lord went up to Waterville, Maine, to attend 
Colby College he walked the fifty-five miles. When he 
came home on vacations he walked; and he walked back 
to Colby again after vacations. It became a habit with 
him to walk, and he has never succeeded in freeing himself 
from it. Even today he gets up at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing and goes prowling through Rock Creek Park in Wash- 
ington for an hour or two hours—a victim of a New 
England conscience that has made him enjoy a form of 
activity that would fill almost anyone else with horror 
and loathing. 


A Little Matter of Conscience 


ORD taught school for some time in those small unos- 
tentatious Maine schoolhouses that seem somewhat 
dwarfed beside the normal portable garage. Then he went 
down to Cardiff, in Eastern Tennessee, where there were 
a number of Rockland people, and worked on the Cardiff 
newspaper in the composite réle of managing editor, society 
editor, sporting editor, star reporter, club reporter, proof 
reader, advertising manager, circulation manager and 
bookkeeper. From Cardiff he went to Denver, where he 
did a little more newspaper work; and then he had an 
opportunity to get back to the baked beans, the hard 
winters and the nice long walks of Rockland as editor of 
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the Rockland Courier-Gazette. He welcomed the oppor- 
tunity, and was soon keeping his New England conscience 
quiet by working from twelve to eighteen hours a day, and 
taking refreshing walks of ten or twenty or thirty miles 
every little while. 

At that time Nelson Dingley, chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, was 
the editor and owner of the Lewiston Journal. In casting 
his eye around his native state in search of able and desery- 
ing young men Dingley encountered the conscientious 
and hard-working Lord. He therefore offered him the 
position of clerk of the Ways and Means Committee; and 
at once Lord’s New England conscience became inflamed 
and active. Instead of seizing the job with alacrity, as is 
invariably the custom when political positions are dis- 
tributed, Lord went out for a short walk of fifteen or 
twenty-two miles in order that he might determine the 
proper procedure to be followed. He wanted the place, but 
he feared that he lacked the ability to fill it properly. 
His conscience kept assuring him in its harsh New 
England manner that a poor Maine boy with nothing 
to his credit except a college degree, and the ability to 
write good English, edit a successful newspaper, teach 
reading, writing, geography and arithmetic to large num- 
bers of children of assorted ages, work eighteen hours a 
day and keep on good terms with everyone in sight, would 
be incapable of acting as clerk to such distinguished 
mental giants as the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. When he got back from his walk he had about 
decided not to go; but fortunately for him and for the 
Committee on Ways and Means, his friends sat down with 
him and by assiduous labor succeeded in cooling and 
reducing his peculiarly inflamed New England conscience. 
So Herbert Mayhew Lord went to Washington to labor 
with the great committee that determines the ways and 
the means that shall be followed by the Government in 
extracting money from the citizens. 

A job with the Ways and Means Committee is no sine- 
cure. It is in session nearly every day; and the financial 
problems and the financial evidence with which it deals 
are, if understandingly followed, a liberal education in 


finance to the person who does the follow- 
ing. Lord’s conscience and his gluttonous 
capacity for work made him one of the 
busiest and most persistent followers that 
had ever plowed bravely into the sea of 
figures in which the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is constantly wallowing. He was 
with the committee during the drafting and 


also during the birth of the War Revenue 
Act, which financed the Spanish-American 
War; and during that time he learned 
so much about finances, financing, budget- 
ing, auditing, taxes, tithes, imposts, octroi, 
sinking funds, debentures, floating capital 
and every other branch and side line having 
to do with the accumulation or seattering of 
money that he could have written—and later 
did write—a ten or twelve pound book on 


that he knew. 


Surrounded by Money 


Lord was commissioned a major and 
paymaster of volunteers by President Mc- 
Kinley; and from that day until he took 
the position of Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget in July, 1922, his work was the 
handling of army finances. 

In 1899 he was chief paymaster of the 
Army Corps in Cuba, and was given the 
job of paying off the Cuban Army. The 
Cubans had revolvers, machetes, ammuni- 
tion and rifles, but they had no tools and 
they were a long way from home. Conse- 
quently it would have been very easy for 
them to turn bandits and disrupt everything 
in sight by means of a little well-directed 
banditing. The United States therefore 
undertook to give each member of the 
Cuban Army seventy-five dollars, which 
was sufficient to get each man to his home 
and buy him enough tools to start farming. 
It was estimated that three million dollars 
would be needed for this work; so Lord was 
given three million dollars in five-dollar gold 
pieces, silver dollars, half dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels 
and pennies, and told to proceed as necessary. Many of 
the Cubans were dead; most of them signed ‘the pay rolls 
by merely making a cross. The situation presented an 
unequaled opportunity for graft, and never a word would 
have or could have been said if the records showed that 
the entire three million dollars had been paid out. Lord, 
however, turned back five hundred thousand dollars into 
the United States Treasury. 

A similar situation arose in 1914 when he was returning 
from finance duty in the Philippines. Congress had 


the enacting of the Dingley Tariff Bill, and — 


the subject without beginning to tell all 


URING the Spanish-American War, — 


appropriated two million dollars for those who had lost — 


their homes and belongings in the Salem fire; and he was 
the one selected to distribute the money. He opened an 
office in the Salem Armory and financed the needy during 
the entire winter. In spite of the fact that New England 
had probably never before allowed any part of a congres- 
sional appropriation to slip through its fingers, Lord not 
only satisfied the want of every fire sufferer who needed 
help, but turned one hundred and fifty-two thousand dol- 
lars back into the Treasury. 


Lord’s New England conscience has not only caused the 


grafters to burst into tears of regret but has also given the 
Treasury an occasional heart palpitation of terror. The 
New England conscience, it seems, not only forces its 
owner to do what is right but it also obliges him to apply 
common sense in choosing between various degrees of 
right. As a result Lord has cut enough red tape to tie 
bowknots on all the armies of Europe. In 1918 he had 
created the finance department of the United States Army 
for the handling of all army disbursements, his official 
title being Director of Finance. At the end of the war 


thousands of disabled soldiers arrived from overseas with 


no records of the outfits to which they belonged or of the 


payments which had been made or should be made to them. | 


They filled the hospitals, and they were broke. Under the 

law there was no way of paying these men until their 

records could be produced. Lord took the responsibility, 

cut the red tape and paid the men on their own certifi- 

cates. The proceeding was entirely illegal; Lord had no 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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A feature that immediately attracts you 
is the exceptional width of the doors. The 
door opening is 31 inches wide and 47 
inches high—assurance of easy entrance 
and exit. 


Under the rear deck is a storage space so 
roomy it is bound to win favor with the 
man who has much luggage, or bulky 
sample cases, and with the tourist. 


Door windows raised and lowered by stand- 
ard regulators. Dome light. Ventilating 
windshield. Sun visor. Windshield cleaner. 
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A Standard-Butlt, 
Two-Passenger Coupe 


Perhaps the first thing that will 
impress you in this new Coupe, 
is the very evident superiority of 
the body construction. 


It is perfectly apparent that body 
and chassis are designed as a 
complete car, each for the other. 


Finer work has never issued 
from our great body plant at 
Racine —and never did chas- 
sis and body fit into a more 


beautiful and practical harmony 
of design. 


The new Hupmobile Coupe is 
especially intended for those 
whose use of a motor car is con- 
tinuous and exacting— but 
thanks to the exceptional char- 
acter of the body work, it is 
also endowed witha high value, 
in point of comfort and lasting 
satisfaction, rare and unusual 
in cars of this type. 


First Showing Next Week ut the New York Automobile Show 
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The Existence Then, for the Sun:Gilded Moment, Was in Fandangoes and Gambling; There Were Guitars Everywhere, Olive Orchards, Vineyards and the Colored Sea 


a change through a night, from winter, from granite 

mountains of snow and black ice, to spring, to the April 
of the Sacramento Valley. The meadows, it seemed, were 
instantaneously green, the air was definitely warm, and 
palm trees took the symbolical place of firs. I had left an 
America which—although vastly more splendid than any 
I had known—was familiar, for a land that I saw at once 
was different from all the other states. It was, disregard- 
ing the palms and a common Spanish tradition, different 
from Florida; California was singularly, insistently, itself. 
It had so much: there was the tropical vegetation, moun- 
tains as impressive as those of the Northwest, little valleys 
of white blossom, green hills and purpleblue harbors. 

I was both prepared for California and surprised; its 
charm I had always thought of as tropical, a place of 
crumbling walls white in the sun and Bougainvillea, and 
of siesta; it was April and my thoughts were of linens, but 
in San Francisco they shifted rapidly to furs. It was cold 
and it wasn’t, a very peculiar state of being; from my 
room in the St. Francis Hotel I could see men sleeping with 
newspapers over their faces on the bright grass of Union 
Square, and driving along the bay the water was gray and 
white; laboring, in a bitter wind, a lumber steamer beating 
a way north without cargo, pitched and heeled. It was a 
region at once chilly and set with flowers; and when I 
spoke of the former I was immediately told that San 
Francisco had the most equable climate in the world—it 
was, it began to appear, never hot in summer nor cold in 
winter. I had an impulse to ask what I might expect from 
spring, a frivolous desire to refer to the even climate of the 
South Pole; but, though I had been in California no more 
than a day I already understood that any lightness of 
reference to it was unadvised. 

The complicated aspects did not decrease with a longer 
acquaintance; the beauty and the difficulties multiplied 
as I progressed from Humboldt County to Los Angeles, 


[oe descent that I made into California was, in reality, 


and the history of California was like the legends of a 
golden age. Everything that happened became at once, 
the next day, legendary—the richness of its orchards, the 
building of a railroad, the discovery of gold and the 
Hounds of San Francisco, a momentary life as a republic 
under a flag that bore a bear, the highwaymen and mis- 
sions—remote, and founded often, in the nineteenth 
century—the military expeditions, Cortés and Cabrillo 
and Sebastian Vizcaino. Cabrillo died in the harbor of 
Monterey, but his pilot, Ferrelo, drove on past Cape 
Mendocino nearly to the Oregon. 


Early California Missions 


RDANETA, the navigator priest, sailed down the coast 

of California from the east, fixing Mexico as the center 
of Oriental commerce, and Spain sent squadrons north 
to establish a fortified post to refit and provision the 
Manila Ships; the Jesuits built a mission at Loreto de 
Concho, in Baja California; within seventy years the whole 
peninsula was under their direction—they had sixteen 
missions; and then they were banished, the Franciscans, 
and Alta California, succeeded them. But not for long; the 
Dominicans in the south replaced the Order of St. Francis, 
Mexico forced its independence from Spain, and the mis- 
sions, soon falling, were put under secular control. 

The Americans, at first, came slowly, inconspicuously, 
into the pastoral Spanish scene, where, for a while, they 
were publicly fired upon and made privately welcome. 
There was a strict interdiction against foreign ships trading 
with the Californias, but, insensible to this, the Enterprise, 
out of New York, traded at San Diego in 1801; and the 
Lelia Byrd, of Salem, in Massachusetts, with Captain 
William Shaler, sailed for no other purpose. She came 
under the guns of the fort battery at San Diego, shots were 
exchanged, and she sheered off south for repairs. The 
-Winships, of Boston, still more commercially adventurous, 


arranged with the Russian governor, Baranoff, of the 
Aleutian Islands, for trained Aleut otter hunters, and most 
illegally fished along California. In 1806 Captain Jona- 
than Winship took a cargo of otter skins to the value of 
sixty thousand dollars; and that, it was plain to me, 


showed that no mere nation of Mexicans could hope to | 


retain a land or sea valuable to honest white men. 
However, the private welcome of American trading 


ventures was made legitimate by the necessities, the needs | 


and vanities they supplied; the missions, the pueblos and 
presidios were indifferently served by Mexico, and they 


were glad to exchange hides and wine and wheat for | 
cargoes from New England and from China. The fathers | 
were specially active in this, for, apparently, their require- | 


ments were of a very wide order. The Mercury Captain 


Kayrs, anchored at the Santa Catalina Islands ten leagues _ 
off shore, exchanged for the hides and otters of the mission | 


camel’s-hair shawls, a Chinese color de rosa silk, white cloth 


with embroidered edge, fine perfiladas, colored handker- | 


chiefs, twisted blue and white silk flosses, gilded crystal 


stands with crystal bottles ornamented with flores de oro, | 


black mantillas and the linens of Brittany. The Mercury 


was captured soon after, a mile off shore below Santa | 
Barbara. On board there was an Indian boy the captain | 


had purchased in Oregon, and a young female named 


Peggy who was baptized at once as Maria Antonia de la | 


Ascensién Stuard. 
The missions, under Franciscan rule, had increased both 
in number and possessions. Beginning in Sonora, in 


Sinaloa and Texas, they followed the coast from San Diego | 
to San Francisco, twenty-three in all. The mission at San | 


Diego was destroyed by an Indian uprising; the walls of 


San Luis Rey, founded in 1798 by Father Peyri surrounded 
a formal court; San Juan Capistrano was opened by Juni- 


pero Serra with fifteen leagues of land on the sea; San 


Gabriel Arcangel, near Los Angeles, was a place of figs and | 
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pomegranates, of limes and citrons and peaches, wine 
making and brandy, flowers and gold; San Fernando was 
set in a beautiful plain north of San Gabriel and distilled 
two thousand gallons each of brandy and wine yearly—in 
1826, together with great herds of cattle, it owned fifty 
thousand dollars in merchandise and ninety thousand 
dollars of gold; San Buenaventura had fifteen hundred 
square miles and church ornament and vestment in the 
amount of sixty-one thousand dollars; Santa Barbara was 
built of stone, with two towers, glazed tiles and sonorous 
bells from Spain, fountains and a pool and a bath house 
with a sparkling stream pouring from the stone head of a 
lion; Santa Inés was celebrated for the beauty of its horses 
and a property that, in 1823, had reached the value of 
eight hundred thousand dollars; La Purisima was in the 
valley of the Santa Rosa; San Miguel was founded in the 
July of 1797, and San Luis Obispo, under Luis Martinez, 
grew cotton and olives; it had otter-catching Indians and 
a table celebrated among travelers. 

This sylvan richness, this color and variety, surprised 
me; nothing, practically, was known of it now, nothing 
remembered; there was a romantic and tenuous legend, 
like a far ringing from the campanario of Santa 
Barbara, that had hardly survived the clamorous 
discovery of gold; and yet it had helped to make 
the complex spirit, the individuality, of California; 
since California, today, more and more returned to 
the glamour, the air, of what, appar- 
ently, had gone. At their hearts Cal- 
ifornians held the gold of their fruits 
lower, esteemed it less, than the 
fragrance of the blossoms. San Luis 
Obispo, erected by Serra, gave pres- 
ents of little balls of pure gold found 
near the mission, and the father- 
prefect traveled in a coach, with 
Indians in gay trappings as coach- 
man and postilion; Soledad, on the 
Llano del Rey, laid an aqueduct fif- 
teen miles long, and there José de 
Arrillaga was buried; San Miguel dis- 
appeared before 1835, and Saint Antonio de Padua had a 
fine orchestra, its father was attended by an Indian boy to 
warn him of approaching venomous ants; San Carlos was 
in the valley of Carmelo, south of Monterey, a country of 
oak and birch and flowers, and it was moved to Carmelo 
Bay; Santa Cruz overlooked the San Lorenzo and, under 
Father Raymon Olbés, was severe in its treatment of 
Indians; San Juan Bautista was established at Popelou- 
tachom, and Santa Clara, on the Bay of San Francisco, in 
1823, branded twenty-two thousand four hundred calves; 
it was garnished, naturally, with massive silver, and 
there were dungeons; the mission San Francisco treas- 
ured the bones of Pius until, impoverished, it fell into the 
hands of Mormons; and San Raphael Archangel was in 
the charge of a vivacious father, who, at a ball on a Russian 
ship, borrowed a coat in which to dance. 

This was as different as possible from the time, the 
Americans, that immediately followed. At the independ- 
ence of Mexico the latter singly and in companies came 
over the Santa Fé Trail into California, and in 1841 the 
first immigrant train arrived from the Missouri. Two years 
later Lansford Hastings brought a company down from the 
Willamette country; a second train from the East estab- 
lished a new trail—up the Malheur and Pit rivers to the 
Sacramento Valley; a dozen wagons, turning at Fort Hall, 
crossed the Sierras and opened the Truckee Route; and 
Commodore Jones, with a squadron of five ships, had 
reached the western coast. 


Captain Frémont’s Mysterious Moves 


EARING that a war had been declared with Mexico 

and that England had bought the Californias, Jones 
took that opportunity to sail into Monterey Harbor, with 
the Cyane and the United States, and force a surrender. 
The fort was deserted by the Mexican troops and a hundred 
and fifty marines put in command, the American flag run 
up; and then, the next day, the commodore learned that 
there was no war between his country and Mexico, that 
the Pacific states had not been delivered to Great Britain, 
and the American flag was apologetically run down. 

All that, comparatively, was clear, but the course of 
Captain Frémont in California, his motives and instructions 
hidden, the public had a small chance to follow. He 
arrived at Sutter’s Fort in 1844 and in 1845 part of his 
command went south to the San Joaquin Valley. Forty 
years later he declared that his purpose had been to dis- 
cover the shortest route for a future railroad to the Pacific, 
but even the candor of that was open—from the Mexican 
standpoint—to a justified suspicion. However, he left the 
Santa Clara Valley, followed the shore of Monterey Bay 
to the Salinas River, and was there ordered by General 
Castro to leave the department. Instead, he moved to 
Gavilan Peak and fortified a position with logs. From this 
post, though, he discreetly withdrew; and then he pro- 
ceeded northward. The snow of the Oregon passes he 


reported too deep for passage, but on his journey he had 
been overtaken by a confidential messenger of the United 
States Government, and there was a certain obscurity in 
the choice of a reason that promptly returned him to the 
Sacramento. 

General Castro, at Santa Clara mission, published his 
intention to advance against the Americans, and Frémont 
announced war. He took the fort at Sonoma, moved to the 
American settlements in the valley of the Seven Moons, 
and the flag of the Bear Republic was raised. Commodore 
Sloat, at Monterey, displayed the American colors, Cap- 
tain Montgomery commanded Yerba Buena; and Com- 
modore Stockton, displacing Sloat, commissioned Frémont 
a major in the United States Army, attaching to him eighty 
marines. The Mexican Army succeeded in joining its forces 
in the south, at Los Angeles, but, immediately after, it fell 
apart, vanished. A state of irregular warfare followed—a 


There Was Always, 
Everywhere, Dancing 


Captain Flores drove the foreigners from Los Angeles and 
General Kearny with a hundred of the First Dragoons 
marched into California. He defeated a Mexican force 
under Pico and moved to San Diego, where he fell into 
dispute with the head of the naval forces. In the north 
the Californians, led by Francisco Sanchez, a rancher, sur- 


rendered to Captain Marston, and in the January of 1847 


the second conquest of California was completed. 

The bitterness between General Kearny and Stockton 
increased, and, since he had been appointed military gov- 
ernor by the commodore, Frémont was drawn into it. He 
would not, at first, defer to Kearny, but retired to San 
Diego—where the Mormon battalion joined him—and 
later issued orders and commissions from Monterey. 
Against this Kearny signed a document of port regulations 
as commander-in-chief of military forces and governor of 
California, placing Lieutenant-Colonel Cooke in command 
of Frémont’s men, and, moving east, Frémont was put 
under arrest at Fort Leavenworth. A court-martial, on 
the charge of mutiny, found him guilty, and he was sen- 
tenced to dismissal from the army. This, President Polk 
annulled, but Frémont immediately resigned and came 
back, in private capacity, to California. 

It was then, practically, that a yellow stain was discov- 
ered in the race of a mill built by John Sutter in Coloma 
Valley. The race and the American River, below, were 
full of gold. A notice of this first appeared in a March issue 
of the Californian, and Samuel Brannan, a Mormon elder, 
brought to San Francisco a bottle of gold dust. During that 
year thirty-nine thousand prospectors reached the west 
coast, sixty ships were announced to sail from New York 
in February, seventy from Philadelphia and Boston, and 
eleven from New Bedford. 

Forty-five ships arrived at San Francisco in one day, 
and a continuous stream of wagons followed the Platte. 
California formed a constitution, with Peter H. Burnett 
governor and Frémont senator; John Calhoun, then dying, 
still fought its admission as a free state into the Union; but, 
in the decline of all that he held irrevocable, in 1850, Cali- 
fornia was accepted. 
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Before the formal American occupation, the conquest, 
of California, but, generally, after the missions had de- 
clined and Spain had given place to Mexico, there was an 
age of highwaymen, of celebrated robbers and robber 
bands. They were totally different from the calculated 
menace later holding up the Bannack and Silver City 
stages; the California bandits belonged to a pictorial day; 
and Joaquin Murieta, the most famous among them, was 
no more than a magnetic boy. Scarcely twenty-one when 
he was killed, he was dark and slender, with clear features 
and flowing lustrous black hair. He came north from 
Sonora, married a Rosita Félix, and they moved to the 
Stanislaus placers, but American miners threw him from a 
claim and outraged his wife. Murieta then worked in the 
Murphy Diggings, but turned to dealing monte, and, rid- 
ing a horse borrowed from his brother-in-law, he was 
accused of stealing it and beaten until left for dead. 

That determined Joaquin’s career, and he 
wholly devoted the remaining three years of his 
life to repaying Americans what, he not unrea- 
sonably felt, he had suffered from them. One 
by one, in varied circumstances and places, the 
men who had beaten him he killed. And, with 
a band that varied from twenty to eighty men, 
ranging from Mount Shasta to Tulare, he defi- 
antly robbed and murdered wherever he chose. 

He appeared at public balls and houses, 
openly trod city streets, and his bearing 
and courage, his good luck, survived 
until a girl named Antonia la Molinera, 
who rode with him in men’s clothes, ran 
away with a Pancho Daniel. Murieta 
sent a man of his company, Vergara, to 
kill her; but, instead, he was found dead 
on a street of Los Angeles. The legis- 
lature of California, at last satiated with 
his impertinent crimes, authorized a 
Harry Love, with twenty rangers, to 
hunt Murieta down. They overtook him 
in camp near the Tejon Pass and shot 
him trying to escape on a horse without 
saddle or bridle. 


The Highwaymen’s Heyday 


IS head, and the mutilated hand of 

Manuel Garcia, a follower, were 
taken to San Francisco, where, at 
King’s, on the corner of. Halleck and 
Sansome streets, they might be seen for 
adollar. Tiburcio Vazquez, half Indian, 
divided his time between the bolero and 
the knife; he gave as his reason for 
robbery the fact that, at the dances, 
the Americans took all the pretty girls 
from him; eloping with the young 
daughter of a rancher near Mount Di- 
ablo, and come up on by her father, the 
girl was shot but Vazquez escaped. Manuel made a spe- 
cialty of killing Chinamen, and Harry Love, whose repu- 
tation had been dark, devoted his skill to Indians. Salomon 
Pico operated around Monterey; and Dr. Thomas Bell, 
from Alabama, the only American who had any success as 
a highwayman, lurked in the valley of the San Joaquin. 
He was very tall and thin, with sandy-colored hair, and it 
was his reminiscent habit to dress the wounds of the 
travelers he shot. Five of his men were captured and 
penned in Calaveras jail; he escaped that raid, but he was 
executed in the upper San Joaquin in 1855. 

The country between Soledad and San Miguel was 
raked by robbers, gentlemen whose habit in Mexico it had 
been to sew men into green ox hides and leave them to dry 
in the sun; Holcombe Valley had its highwaymen; they 
gathered specially about Los Angeles. Their power, like 
the missions, soon declined. Chico Lugo and José Tapia, 
the last of the south California band, were taken in 1875. 
In that same year Tiburcio Vazquez was discovered at 
dinner in the house of Greek George. He had, indiscreetly, 
laid aside his weapons, four revolvers and a Henry rifle, 
and, taken to San José, he was hung. Capistrano Lopez, 
who had been useful to Frémont on the Gavilan, broke 
the rope that was to have ended his activities, and this 
brought out such loud vivas from the audience that he was 
turned away. Habit, however, overcame him, and, re- 
turning to the Rancho de las Aromas at Natividad with a 
knife half a yard long, he was executed at Santa Cruz. 

It was, necessarily, a short life, a brief period, and it 
vanished before a civilization that had not yet so remark- 
ably brought back the habits and politics of brigandage. 
In Kingston, in Fresno County, Vazquez had taken posses- 
sion of the hotel and two stores, they bound and robbed 
thirty-five men and then gave battle generally to the 
community; but that sinister gayety was extinguished by 
growing populations. It was the last vital evidence of 
Mexico in what had been Alta California; the towns, the 
cities, the cultivation of acres and orchards multiplied, 
and the wild decreased; then transportation, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, bound the state into a new unity. 
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The Southern Pacific took captive my 
imagination; in its case what might have 
been laborious fact, wearisome detail, was 
irradiated by every extravagant and vivid 
and shrewd trait of American character; 
it was as romantically significant of its age 
as the breaking of the Oregon Trail, it was 
invaluable since it reflected as accurately 
the direction and force of American spirit. 

It began, actually, in the exploration of 
a young mining engineer, Theodore Judah, 
in the country reaching west from Ogden 
to Sacramento and San Francisco. To- 
gether with a druggist at Dutch Flat he 
established, in 1860, a practicable railroad 
approach from the East; but, not only 
unable to get funds for that project, be- 
cause of it he lost his position with the 
Sacramento Valley Railroad. His route 
he called Lake Pass, it was seven hundred 
feet lower than the old Truckee Road, and 
he undertook to make the construction 
across the Sierra Nevada for seventy thou- 
sand dollars a mile. He was trying to get 
subscriptions for an additional instru- 
mental survey—among them were barrels 
of flour and sacks of potatoes—in ‘Sacra- 
mento, when he came to the attention of 
Collis Huntington and Mark Hopkins, who 
had a hardware store. Leland Stanford 
and Charles Crocker equally grew inter- 
ested in Judah’s planning; and those men, 
together with three others, financed his 
survey. 

The following year Judah had revised 
his estimate—now he found that the road 
would cost, for a hundred and forty miles, 
over eighty-eight thousand dollars a mile, 
with fifty-one at a million or more dollars. 
At that time, about 1861, California had 
but three cities of importance, San Fran- 
cisco, Sacramento and Stockton; and the 
gross receipts of the railroad were esti- 
mated at thirty-four thousand one hundred 
dollars a mile annually; it was organ- 
ized in June, as the Central Pacific Rail- 
road of California, with a capital of eight 
million five hundred thousand dollars; 
but, actually, the receipts never exceeded 
fourteen thousand dollars a mile; at one 
time they were less than ten thousand, and 
only the cheapness of operation kept it 
from failure. 


Early Railroad Financing 


Theodore Judah’s second report, more 
accurate than the first, recommended a 
slightly different route, with a maximum 
grade of a hundred and five feet a mile; he 
went to Washington for needed legislation 
and Leland Stanford put before a com- 
mittee of Congress a table showing what 
his group was able to draw upon for the 
purpose of a transcontinental road. It was 
slightly under forty-eight million dollars; 
but the memorandum made no mention 
of personal contributions except, perhaps, 
in the profit-and-loss balance or in a debt 
to a closely associated Contract and 
Finance Company; nor did it include the 
earnings of the road during construction 
or the proceeds from the sale of Central 
Pacific stock. Huntington stated that, at 
the beginning, the assets of the partner- 
ship were about a million dollars; when the 
construction of the Central Pacific was 
finished the private property of all the 
directors was mortgaged to the limit of in- 
dividual credit, their outstanding notes 
often bore an interest rate of 12 per cent, 
and Leland Stanford’s bank account was 
overdrawn a million three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Between 1863 and 1869 the 
net earnings of the road, after the de- 
duction of interest and taxes, were two 
million four hundred and twenty-seven 
thousand five hundred and thirty-three 
dollars and eighty cents. 

It wasn’t, however, in those numbers 
that my interest resided, they would be 
more significant to an experter understand- 
ing; I was engaged by the fact that there 
was no market for Central Pacific stock, 
simply none at all. An office opened for 
that end by M. D. Boruck, in San Fran- 
cisco, secured, after the efforts of twenty 
scattered days, three subscriptions that to- 
gether amounted to fifteen shares. Charles 
Crocker went personally to Virginia City, 
but he had no success with the Comstock 
silver; and Leland Stanford, to accommo- 
date a stockholder, bought twenty-three 
hundred shares at ten cents on a dollar. 
There was equally no selling the mortgage 
bonds; Huntington, in New York, was as 
luckless as Stanford, in Colorado; and they 
were forced to make a personal agreement 
to be responsible for a ten years’ payment 
of the interest on the bonds. 
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Of their assets a half, almost, was derived 
from political support and the value of the 
remainder was dependent on the security 
of government donations; the cities of San 
Francisco and Sacramento voted nine 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the 
railroad, three counties authorized an ex- 
penditure of six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and the state assumed the interest 
for twenty years on a $1,500,000 issue of 7 
per cent bonds. Voters were assured by the 
politicians that railroads increased land 
values, they brought agricultural products 
to market, and towns lying on projected 
routes were played one against the other; 
T. C. Phelps, for the Southern Pacific, an- 
nounced that if the county of Tulare made 
the road a present of a hundred thousand 
dollars it was his private opinion it would 
run through the town of Visalia, and the 
railroad missed Paradise by four miles after 
its failure to get the money subsidy it de- 
manded. 


The Pacific Railroad Act 


In 1862 Mr. Stanford was governor of 
the state, and when the legislature passed 
eight acts in favor of the Central and West- 
ern Pacific railroads, he made no difficul- 
ties concerning them. In San Francisco, 
though, these acts were fought—the state 
grant subsidizing the interest on the bonds 
was in defiance of the constitution, which 
forbade the legislature to create liabilities 
over three hundred thousand dollars with- 
out popular vote. That vote, then, was 
secured; and again I was entertained by 
the testimony that a gentleman principally 
interested carried around a bag of money 
in a buggy. It was the buggy I liked; the 
other, the bribery, was a commonplace to 
which no one need give a moment’s 
thought. 

The prosperity which—it was pre- 
dicted—the railroad would bring to Cali- 
fornia did not at once arrive. Instead it 
carried west a tide of Eastern manufac- 
turers, the unemployed, low prices and 
general dissatisfaction. The counties spe- 
cially suffered; in Placer the Central Pa- 
cific succeeded in keeping an assessment at 
only six thousand dollars a mile for three 
years; and when it was raised to twelve the 
company protested and increased the 
freight rate through the country by forty 
cents a ton. Its way, however, was not 
always so easy; it had to fight the in- 
fluences of the stage and express companies, 
the toll roads and Pacific Mail Steamship 
line, and in 1871 local subsidies were 
brought to an end. But the attention, the 
activities, of the railroad more and more 
shifted to Washington. 

Mr. Judah, again traveling to the na- 
tional capital in the employment of the 
Central Pacific Company, by a happy acci- 
dent found himself beside Mr. Sargent, the 
congressional representative from Cali- 
fornia. He was assigned to the Pacific 
Railroad Committee of the House and 
Judah made a clerk of a subdivision of that 
committee, with the privilege of both floors 
and in charge of all papers of a senatorial 
investigation. Mr. Huntington was pres- 
ent and the Pacific Railroad Act was passed 
granting the road power to complete its line 
from Sacramento to the east boundary of 
California and, if necessary, a hundred and 
fifty miles beyond; it was authorized to 
build west and south from Sacramento, and 
granted ten alternate sections a mile of 
public lands on each side of the tracks. 
The Treasury of the United States issued 
to the Central Pacific national bonds— 
under the Acts of 1862 and 1864 the Cen- 
tral and Western Pacific railroads received 
from the Federal Government nearly 
twenty-eight million dollars in securities, 
and, including grants as late as June in 
1920, 10,081,945.18 acres of public land. 
This assistance at last made it possible for 
the company to sell its own first-mortgage 
bonds, bringing it, as an additional detail, 
$20,750,000. 

The actual construction began in the 
rain, in 1863; there were flags and a brass 
band, speeches and a crowd on bundles of 
hay laid over the levee. Two wagonloads 
of earth were driven up to the platform 
holding the notables, Leland Stanford 
moved the first shovelful for an embank- 
ment, Crocker called for nine cheers, and 
the sun came out brightly. Yet their 
difficulties had only begun—there were 
snow banks to be met a hundred feet deep, 
the frozen earth blasted. A construction 
less hurried, it was asserted, would have 
brought about a saving of three-quarters in 
outlay. The first ten locomotives cost more 
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than a hundred and ninety-one thousand 
dollars, the second ten over two hundred 
and ten thousand dollars; iron rails cost 
$91.70 a ton at the mills, and their shipment 
by the Isthmus of Panama an additional 
$51.97 for carriage, and this did not include 
moving them from the ships and up the 
Sacramento River. 


The provision for building—in short, the 
Contract and Finance Company—was, to 
me, no less absorbing than the physical 
struggle with the High Sierra. It, as well, 
had a shrewd courage, an indomitable re- 
solve; and it belonged to the pioneer age of 
American incorporating. At one time there 
had been a great cry against corporations, 
their evils everywhere made public; but 
never once, it seemed to me, had that pro- 
test come from the sincerity, the imper- 
sonal motives, of a detached national 
spirit. The actuality, of course, was far 
more sensational than any of the revealed 
facts; but the truth was that no great land 
could have been realized, as this was, in a 
century, in less, without a total disregard 
of every unfavorable circumstance; and, 
in that sense, individual right and the in- 
tegrity of a party government were as un- 
favorable as possible. 

Charles Crocker & Company finally took 
the laying of the Central Pacific Railroad 
from a number of small contractors; pay- 
ment was part in cash and part in stock ata 
half of its face value; but this, he protested, 
was too high, and stock was turned over to 
him at thirty cents on a dollar. The total 
amount paid him, with the stock at thirty 
and fifty cents, was $23,654,228.15. This, 
with the cash at par and the securities at 
seventy-five, allowed him practically sev- 
enty thousand dollars a mile for a hundred 
and twenty-nine miles against his original 
willingness to build the first eighteen out 
of Sacramento for thirteen thousand eight 
hundred dollars. When the construction 
approached the state line the Contract and 
Finance Company was formed. Charles 
Crocker was president, and with him were 
associated Leland Stanford, Mr. Hunting- 
ton, Mark Hopkins and E. B. Crocker, di- 
viding all the stock between them in equal 
amounts of ten thousand shares. Crocker 
then deposited with that company fourteen 
million dollars of the Central Pacific stock, 
and later Leland Stanford, a principal stock- 
holder, sharply denied to the United States 
Railway Commission that he had partici- 
pated in the profits of the Crocker Com- 
pany. What they were it was never 
revealed, since, in 1873, Mark Hopkins put 
the records in boxes which no one, after- 
wards, was able to locate. However, it was 
clear that the builders of the Central Pa- 
cific road, requiring for that purpose no 
more than the cash and three million dol- 
lars of the company’s bonds, had an 
absolute profit of $38,437,710.22. 


The Yosemite Valley 


But that was all in the pioneering age of 
finance, and an era of building shifted to a 
time of consolidations; the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad system made a small begin- 
ning in the San Francisco and San José 
road; at its completion the Southern 
Pacific was incorporated to run between 
San Francisco and San Diego; and in 
March, 1868, Leland Stanford asserted that 
no one connected with the Central or 
Western Pacific Railroad had purchased 
any part of the Southern Pacific Line, and 
in September, the same year, Mr. Hunting- 
ton sent the Secretary of Interior the 
annual report of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. This, like the bag of money driven in 
a buggy through that earlier San Francisco 
election, stirred me to nothing deeper than 
amusement—what a time! What capi- 
talists! What a Government! Indignation, 
where they were concerned, was no more 
than the folly of ignorance, a total miscon- 
ception of the magnificent farce of classic 
American smartness. In the end the sheer 
accomplishment was amazing, incredible— 
the Huntington group in fifty years built an 
organization operating 11,152 miles of lines 
that earned, in a single year, an operating 
revenue of $282,000,000. 

That was a great deal of money, I re- 
flected, but, traveling over the Southern 
Pacific tracks to the Yosemite Valley, the 
result to me was a benefit. 

The Yosemite itself, the floor of the 
valley, when I first saw it, between the 
rock called El] Capitan and the Bridalveil 
Falls, was so different from a conceivable 
scene in Nature that I lost any conscious- 
ness of the mode of approach. No one, I 
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thought, had ever described the Yosemite 
for the reason that only natural terms, the 
commonplace of sentimentality among the 
rocks, had been employed. The truth 
about the valley, certainly, was that it was 
one of the loveliest aspects of a purely 
artificial scenery it was possible to imagine. 
This was partly recognized in a general 
reference to its floor, but more than that it 
was a great hall, an enormous anteroom, 
a stupendous salon with walls of burnished 
granite. 

The walls were granite without change 
or variety in their glittering and gray 
sweep, but at intervals they were hung 
with white silk, they were draped with a 
blanched muslin swaying in a faint wind. 
It seemed impossible—they were so dis- 
solved in vaporous mists—that these were 
falling water; the far rim was so abrupt 
that at once the streams encountering it 
were lost in space. The waterfalls, imma- 
terial in air, recovered their solidity on the 
ice where, at last, they broke; the ice rose 
in a cone, in pinnacles, against the thrust of 
the water; and the water again flowed 
swiftly away in streams. There was snow 
in the valley, patches in the shadow of the 
sugar pines, the high paths and trails and 
roads were still, late in April, blocked; but 
the level floor was laid in greenery. As the 
evening advanced the valley became more 
remarkable, more spectacular; the sky was 
still bright with color when, in the rock 
anteroom below, dusk was thick. A chorus 
of frogs rose, mellow rather than melodious, 
the authentic piping of spring; and in the 
early dark the stars like a ceiling ended 
absolutely at the aérial blackness of the 
granite walls. 


The Tourist Swarm 


I stayed, through a special courtesy, at 
the Ranger’s Lodge, with the chief, who 
had an assistant, and eight rangers; and 
they, in a manner quiet and hidden, were 
as remarkable as their park; they had a 
duty to perform, often dangerous and 
usually hard, an allegiance to maintain, 
and they were not overpaid, and that bred 
into them a reserve; they had the attitude 
of a little group showing the beauty of 
their own land to mobs of casual and im- 
perceptive strangers. They managed to 
keep, within the region of their responsi- 
bility, a place set aside from the scheming 
destruction of American commercial im- 
provements, a trace, a memory, of the 
vanishing spirit it was their charge, after 
all, to preserve. As individuals they had no 
reality for me, but in a body they had the 
taciturn simplicity of a bygone nation of 
men. 

The mobs, so early in a season that was 
late, had not yet arrived; the crowd in the 
main hotel, daily depleted and refilled, was 
comparatively small, it was infinitesimal— 
in 1921 just 91,513 people had come into 
the Yosemite, and 18,947 private automo- 
biles. There were 41 per cent more cars 
than the year before, 150 per cent beyond 
1918. Ona day in June there were seventy- 
three hundred and fifty people in the valley 
and, two days later, that increased to over 
nine thousand; forty thousand people— 
but there was one short of that—occupied 
the camping grounds, and there were five 
thousand and more campers at one time. 
The dust from the wheels of the automo- 
biles filled the valley in a dense cloud, and 
the traffic was controlled by a rigid system 
of checking stations, of stops and advances 
and a limited parking. 

Travel, the annual report of the National 
Park Service said, was based solely on the 
enjoyment of scenery; and I wondered 
what view was open to those cars hidden in 
their clouds of dust. The travelers, the 
report continued, returned refreshed, re- 
juvenated, from the great open breathing 
spaces, and I recalled the thirty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine camp- 
ers together beside the Merced River. At 
one time the park had been called a pro- 
found solitude, full of charming company, 
a place of peace and safety. There were, 
then, lilies and larkspur ten feet high, miles 
of blue gentians, and white and purple 
violets; there were purple moraines, aza- 
leas and honeysuckle and lupines, geraniums 
and wild roses. There were shy sage cocks 
and blue grouse and mountain quail, valley 
quail among the orchards and wheat, and 


geese bewildered by the circle of rock; 


there were mallard and wood duck and 
plover, robins in the dogwood, bluebirds 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
drawn through the rush of cascades, the 
water ouzels. 

They were there, some of them, I had no 
doubt, still, but they had left the floor of 
the valley, they were in the middle and 
Alpine regions of the park; they were re- 
tiring, as well, from the vicinity of the 
Pohona Trail and from the trail behind 
Cloud’s Rest, from, generally, the rim of 
the valley; blue grouse were not friendly to 
loud excursions of men, and plover were not 
easy in the company of motor stages; and 
so, with the arrival of the excursions and 
stages, the birds, unnoticed, vanished. The 
high lawns and glacier meadows, thick 
with orange lilies, Mariposa tulips, held for 
a while yet their quietude—the number of 
people who reached them was still few. 
But that was being fast remedied, a lodge 
had been opened on the Tuolumne mead- 
ows, turnpikes everywhere were being pro- 
jected, and most of the Yosemite, soon, 
would present an accessible and stereo- 
typed opportunity to spend a day, or even 
two, with Nature. 

In this connection my interest, very 
momentarily, returned to the tide of ex- 
cursionists. Of that ninety-one thousand, 
and more, in 1921, thirty-one hundred and 
sixty-nine, only, came by horse, wagon or 
foot. No one, practically, had walked into 
the park, and few in the park had walked; 
the private automobiles and stages had 
changed, improved, that. In order to see 
the park it wasn’t necessary to lift a foot, 
to draw an accelerated breath; invalids, 
the old, adamantine and shrill children, 
were all on a parity. It was thoroughly 
democratic and not inordinately expen- 
sive and it was safe. That, in view of the 
temper and ability of the summer hordes, 
was essential. The trail parties were ush- 
ered with the precision of a passage down a 
church aisle; and when someone more 
daring, more eager or impatient than his 
fellows, essayed a little independent climb- 
ing, the rangers cast eye at the coils of rope 
on which it was their fate to dangle on the 
faces of precipices and over chasms for the 
purpose of rescues only less thrilling than 
wearisome. 


John Bowling’s Pioneers 


It was more pleasant to dwell on that 
company of volunteers under John Bowling 
that, in 1851, discovered the Valley of the 
Yosemite. It was explored in ’55, by 
Hutchings; and the following year a trail 
was opened across the mountains from 
Mariposa. The first house in the valley, 
below the Sentinel Falls, became known as 
Black’s Hotel, and, until 1874, when the 
first wagon roads were built, all supplies 
were packed on mules fifty miles over the 
rough paths from Mariposa and Coulter- 
ville. Until 1906 the Yosemite Valley was 
a state park, granted by Congress forty- 
two years previous, and then it was in- 
cluded in the Yosemite National Park, with 
a boundary holding the Mariposa Grove, 
the Merced and the Tuolumne and Lake 
Eleanor. 

Yes, improvement, practicable measures, 
were advancing rapidly: In the park there 
were seventeen telephone circuits, two hun- 
dred and fifty-three miles of line and a 
hundred and sixty-five telephones in opera- 
tion; there were well-graded, paved roads, 
sprinkled turnpikes, even trails proposed 
for those who sought wild rugged scenery in 
out-of-the-way places; there were six thou- 
sand feet of eight-inch cast-iron waterpipe 
and an eight-inch main by the government 
shops and barns to connect with the main 
at the Yosemite Creek bridge; the plumb- 
ing was not neglected—in a little more, 
sewers would reach even the public camp- 
ing ground and golf vary the monotony of 
that matchless beauty for which travelers 
were supposed to seek. 

Yet, outside a few interests on a. very 
large scale and the universal shrewdness of 
dealers in land, the state of California had 
little trace of avarice; indeed, the exact 
opposite was its most characteristic trait. 
And that reflection brought me squarely 
back to the difficulty of accounting, now, 
for California. Its spirit was wholly differ- 
ent from the spirits of the other states of 
the Union; but, though the fact of that 
difference was evident, the cause refused to 
emerge. I was waiting at Sausalito, quite 
early in the morning, for the ferry to San 
Francisco, and when the boat was fast in 
its slip a thunderous sound rose that, for an 
instant, I was at a loss to understand. It 
was the crowd sweeping down the long 
incline to the shore, the Sunday crowd 
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bound for the country about Mount Ta- 
malpais. 

It was a young mob, younger than any- 
thing the East had ever known, charged 
with a keenness of anticipation, of phys- 
ical vitality, that I had supposed to be for- 
ever gone from the earth. There were girls 
and men and women, but from a little 
distance one could hardly be distinguished 
from the other—they were all in breeches, 
frank breeches close on their legs, with 
wool stockings and simple shirts at brown 
throats. They poured in a solid mass, 
having solidly filled the largest ferryboat 
imaginable, onto the wharf, and the beat of 
their serviceable shoes rolled like the loud- 
est thunder. 


The Poppies of the Past 


All the avenues out of the city were 
thronged—streams of handsome automo- 
biles racing to the surrounding golf courses; 
columns of unhandsome cars bound simply 
for an emerald country embroidered with 
the petals of gold poppies; the local trains 
were laden. It was like that, with a differ- 
ence, farther south, at Del Monte and the 
lodge on Carmel Bay—there a greater pro- 
portion of space cost a proportionately 
greater sum; the automobiles were all 
elaborate; there were polo ponies and 
rough tweed capes on men, jeweled brace- 
lets on the ankles of women; and dancing 
of an intricate and specialized kind. 

Those facts, however, were not in them- 
selves significant; they might have been 
duplicated in more places than one; but 
what animated them, swept them into 
single endless festivity, was the singular 
property of California. There was an air 
of—of, well, tomorrow for trouble and the 
week after next for work! Work, it was 
true, went on, but I had never seen it per- 
formed so unostentatiously, it was con- 
ducted as a temporary interruption to the 
serious business of pleasure. There was, for 
Californians, no climate to fight—they 
were unconscious of bitter winds, unaware 
of the rain, cool to burning suns. They had 
fallen under a magic, it seemed to me; and 
I wondered if it had been distilled from the 
gold petals, the poppies, over which. they 
passed. Such poppies grew nowhere else, 
even after I had known fields, mountains, 
of them, a countryside all gold on a purple- 
black sea, they were unlikely, they didn’t 
resemble other flowers, mere roses. 

They might have been beaten from fine 
gold plates, they were so even and so 
intense, or come up, seeded, from the old 
mines, commemorative of the ’49; but I 
discarded that possibility at once—theirs 
was not a material gold, the magic was far 
other than that; rather they were the 
poppies left from a mythical age, the golden 
age of California. At last I had discovered 
the secret, the hidden spirit, of the West 
Coast: Spain had come up through Mex- 
ico, and Mexico had brought an end, there, 
to Spain; America had conquered them 
both, driven them once more south; 
America had triumphed, but, at the heart 
of its success, its mining and railroads and 
vast cities, grew the poppies of the past. 
Their influence, more subtle than a scent, 
more seductive than narcotic smoke, crept 
into the brain with a burden of old dancing 
measures and songs. 

The existence then, for the sun-gilded 
moment, was in bull-fighting, bear pits, 
fandangoes and gambling; there were 
guitars everywhere, olive orchards, vine- 
yards and the colored sea. No one, practi- 
cally, was drunk from wine and no one 
was sober of charm. The women, fortu- 
nately, were pretty and vain and bad man- 
agers—how could they be different in an 
idyl?—and their hair, piled on high combs, 
was held with silver and gold pins. In the 
summer, sometimes in blue, with sandals 
and broad straw hats, they swam in the 
rivers and ocean, accompanied by Indian 
servants with baskets and soap plant and 
calabash cups for the pouring of water. 

They wore flounces of fine white muslin 
ornamented all around with gilt spangles 
and floreado, with little tight jackets of 
silk, pink stockings and white satin slip- 
pers, pendants and long eardrops and 
strings of pearls; there were wide scarlet 
ribbons at the waist with trailing ends 
fastened to gold wafers; they danced in 
slippers without heels but their zapatos de 
patillo had high heels of wood. They were 
gay, with riding hats decorated at four 
drooping corners with flowers of silk and 
silver. But the men were gayer. The pro- 
prietor of the Rancho de St. Ana wore, on 
his head, a black silk handkerchief, he had 
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an embroidered shirt and blue damask 
vest, short clothes, breeches of crimson 
velvet, a bright green cloth jacket and 
shoes of worked deerskin. Only in 1840 
did the men cease to wear their hair in a 
long plait, under, perhaps, a sombrero de 
vicuna with a coil of gold braid on the brim 
held by an emerald button; their leggings 
were tied below the knee with mottoes in 
floss and beads; and, more often than not, 
there were, in place of one, three sashes of 
soft bright silk. 

The girls married at thirteen; the wed- 
ding left the church to music and proceeded 
to a rancho where, in a specially erected 
arbor, the dancing continued for a week 
and more. They drove in wagons draped 
with silks and flowers, the men on horses; 
there was a special table for the important 
guests and the rest broiled their meats 
under the trees; and, to the accompani- 
ment of violins and guitars, barrels of wines 
and brandy and rare liquors were broached. 
There was always, everywhere, dancing. 

At a marriage in San José there were a 
violinist, a guitarist and three singers; the 
bower was woven with ribbons, and there 
were jotas and the bamba; the Jota, in 
California, had verses and long refrains, 
with a chain of hands, and it usually con- 
cluded a ball; it was the last dance, the 
Home Sweet Home, or else the canastita de 
flores took its place—a ring was formed and 
at the final word of the accompanying song 
every man embraced the girl he loved. The 
zorrita, as well, had verses; the burro was 
danced late at night; the el jarab came up 
from Mexico and the la contra, in a slow 
waltz time, was reserved for the highest 
society. 

Between the figures men on horseback 
sprinkled the arbor with brandy, the men 
stood on horse at the door, and there was 
a usual fighting. 


San Diego was devoted to the fandango, 
Los Angeles was more reserved, but Santa 
Barbara positively grave; Monterey was 
gayest of all, and there were endless paseos 
into the country. The pastoral excursions 
were specially popular; the girls, each with 
a foot in a stirrup of straw, rode with the 
young men holding them with an arm from 
behind; there were guitar players on horse- 
back; mats covered with shawls for the 
stuffed turkeys and chickens and wine; 
and, on the return, a ball given, a supper at 
midnight and dancing until the dawn. 
There was no need for invitations, everyone 
knew where he was welcome, there were 
parties everywhere. The charmers of Mon- 
terey came aboard an American ship 
where, consuming the whole supply of 
Madeira wine and whisky toddies, they 
danced all day, and then the officers went 
ashore to dance all night. 


A Scented Garden in April 


The riding of the men, particularly those 
of Mexican blood, was never surpassed, 
never equaled; the men always rode, their 
horses were constantly with them, under 
them or tied by the door. They raced to 
church on Sunday, for money or cattle or 
to settle who should give a ball; and a 
rider of San José started at full gallop with 
a dozen wineglasses filled to the brim on a 
tray, stopped sharply and handed them 
down without the spilling of a drop. They 
rode and they danced and their hospitality 
was legendary—at the missions and private 
ranchos, the great houses of the towns, 
there could be no payment for dinners and 
bed, and fresh horses as a gift were a 
commonplace. However, they were not 
serious in mind; through the length of 
California in 1846 there were only three 
libraries— Vallejos had one at Sonoma, and 
Hartnell and Francisco Pacheco owned 
works on Mexican history. Vallejos’ was 
burned, Hartnell’s dispersed, and the mis- 
sions destroyed a number of books from the 
American bark Volunteer; Vallejos was ex- 
communicated for reading Telemachus. 

All this, so disdained by the Americans 
who contemptuously, with hardly more 
than a waved flag, drove Mexico from Alta 
California, had lingered in a magical 
flower, in gold petals, for a lyrical revenge. 
The Californians, dark from their sun and 
winds, gracious and hospitable in a harsh 
and inattentive age, vivid and quick and 
resentful, were the victims of a happy 
charm; and, in a garden in the Santa Clara 
Valley—April had almost gone—I found 
myself drifting into a state that had, like 
the contradanza, a slow waltz time.- 

The garden, the house, were small, but 
they were set in a world of white prune 
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blossoms, of almond blossoms whiter still 

and, of all the places I had ever seen, it was 
most beautiful; it was at once fragrant and 
cool and warm, sunny and stirred with 
shadows; against the white sea of blossom 
there were near-by bands of brighter flow- 
ers and formal walks in hedges. What I 
had been, what threatened me in the 
future, dissolved into nothingness; the 
glow of day changed into the lilac of eve- 
ning, and it was immaterial if I moved, if I 
fulfilled any obligation, or remained seated 
in a world of flowers growing a little more 
indistinct, a little more scented, with the 
passing minutes. 

There it was purely sylvan, the charm 
was passive; on the terrace of the Del 
Monte Lodge, where the sod was even more 
brilliant than the water of the bay, there 
was a sharper, a perverse, music; but in the 
country outside Los Angeles every condi- 
tion for an earthly perfection was gathered 
about a house hidden, at the end of a lane, 
in dark green shining groves of orange trees. 
Through the gloom of their foliage the 
oranges were as gold as the California 
poppies, and their sweetness, too, held a 
spell. The trees gathered about a bowling 
green, the lawn bowls made a singing pas- 
sage of the grass and a clear note when they 
collided, and the house was further 
screened by trellises of roses—golden roses, 
and white, and crimson almost to velvet 
blackness. 

Beyond the trees were oil wells, rigs as 
gaunt, land as hideous, as any on the high 
bare sweep of Oklahoma. Oil was being 
located day after day; there were pools 
under the orangeries and rose gardens, and 
the groves and gardens were uprooted for 
the flow of more miraculous gold from the 
soil of California. I hadn’t been able to 
wait for the shooting of a well in the Osage 
Nation, but in California I saw one come in 
without nitroglycerin. There was a jarring 
rush and a great fountain of petroleum rose 
through its rig; it swept up in a solid 
stream and fell in a wide glistening spray, 
like liquid asphalt, and there was a concen- 
trated fever of activity until it was capped 
and flowing into an oil tank. 


The Spell of Song and Color 


But here it had an air of the inevitable, 
of a mere tapping of inexhaustible re- 
sources; it seemed, contrasted with the 
bitter efforts of more arid lands, tragically 
easy. The flowers, the men of California— 
the women jeweled with gorgeous dress and 
cigarritos—had no climate to fight, and a 
question, a doubt, of the beneficence of 
their heritage invaded the luxury of my 
content. I remembered peaches in little 
wind-torn, winter-blasted, orchards of the 
North, little peaches and unlovely, but no 
fruit of the South, of an eternally mild 
coast, compared with the delight of their 
tang and flavor. Men, too, needed the 
sharpness of frost, the sting of ice, in their 
blood; it was, precisely—for certain ac- 
complishments — necessary to fight win- 
ter, to be in a combat, a turmoil, all their 
lives. : 

That was my opinion, but in California I 
was required to put it aside, I put it half 
aside without requirement. I began to 
question the reason, the good, of ceaseless 
struggle—what, in the end, did it accom- 
plish? It was needful to strive after 
warmth in a cold land, but who deliber- 
ately, with a perpetual summer on a magi- 
cal coast, would choose the January of the 
East? 

Money wasn’t difficult to find, the p 
sion for regulating the lives of others w 
no more than an impertinence; tomorrow 
except for laughter, enjoyment, pleasure 
was better than today. I could hear in 
this the sound of guitars; the wagons 0 
the paseos went by in a vision of colorec 
cloths and silks, with branches and flower: 
and music; there were mantillas on face 
darkly beautiful; mass was celebrated i 
the lime-washed Capilla de los Dolores; th 
heat of day was cooled by a sugared past 
melted in ice water; the dancers sang, Pa 
lomita, vente alcampo . . . Palomita blanca 
pico de coral. 

The music and songs, the color and pe 
fume and promise, invaded and drugg 
me; and then, capricious and secretiv 
they vanished; I was dismissed to th 
region of wintry doubt from which I h 
come. But if I went back, I felt, if i 
weariness I returned to California, then 
would be forever bound. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series ¢ 
articles by Mr. Hergesheimer. The next will appea 
in an early issue. 
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morning over the usual bacon and 

eggs, I had to admit that what it 
takes to make a hit in vaudeville Molly 
Wills and Chick Stedman had. Her 
Majesty, Molly, and I had opened our 
second week at the San Francisco Or- 
pheum the day before, and according to 
the notices I was reading we’d walked 
away with the honors of the bill just as 
we’d done the first week. 

Second notices went to Kelly and Keen, 
another comedy boy-and-girl singing- 
talking-dancing act, for reasons I 
couldn’t see with a telescope. They 
were singing nothing but published 
songs. Two of ours—the opening and 
closing numbers—were special numbers 
written to fit the act. Consequently they 
were more valuable than published 
songs, because audiences never heard 
them until they heard us. Kelly’s wife, 
Annie Keen, was a good-looking girl with 
a fair voice and a lazy kick in her left leg, 
but when it came to class and costumes 
Molly Wills made her look like last sum- 
mer’s carnival decorations. 

No human ever had to be urged to 
look twice at my partner. She was under 
five feet, but what there was of her was 
complete and flawless. She had a figure 
which merely smiled at changing styles, 
and a pair of big dark eyes under wavy 
goldish hair that when they glanced in- 
nocently up at you filled you with an 
aching yearning to write poetry and join 
the church. The way she wore her non- 
pareil wardrobe and the dainty grace of 
her were sufficient excuses for her exist- 
ence in a sordid civilization. Not till 
you noticed her chin and heard her coolly 
modulated voice did you tumble that 
there was a brain lurking behind those 
fair features. 

There was nothing exactly belligerent 
about Molly’s firm, velvety curved chin. 
It was no Punch and Judy under- 
shot point. The way she carried it, 
more than its actual topography, in- 
dicated the aristocratic calm and 
determination which had carried 
through, more or less painlessly, a 
couple of schemes she’d hatched for the 
benefit of our act. I’d never met any- 
one I knew less about after three 
months’ daily contact than Her Majesty. 
An orphan, society bred and mannered, 
with a trick of having her own way and 
making me like it—that much I knew. 
I thought she liked me; mainly, I figured, 
because I never butted in on her time 
off stage and because I’d taught her all 
she knew about vaudeville. Also, my 
stage appearance and personality, along- 
side hers, helped critics to write “refined, 
surcharged with class’’ when describing 
our act. 

Inhaling the bay breezes that Monday 
morning as I strolled down to the theater 
for mail, the future looked as merry and 
bright as the sun dancing on the waves 
around Goat Island. I had some ideas for strengthening 
our dances and giving Her Majesty a few more laughs. She 
was rapidly developing a trick of demure comedy that 
audiences ate up. I knew I had to get a new song for 
myself. Sally, the published number I’d been singing 
while Molly changed costumes, was being used more and 
more by other acts. I figured by the time we got back East 
vaudeville audiences would have been Sally’d insipid. 

The only thing I could see to prevent us from climbing 
into the big-money class in another six months was Molly 
herself. Frisco society had taken Her Majesty to its white 
bosom, Daily dinners and after-the-theater suppers were 
bad enough, but between times interviewers, photog- 
raphers and auto publicity men were continually shooting 
questions and cameras at her. It was enough to bean up 
older and more experienced girls than Molly. My morning 
prayer was that she’d not blow up like a balloon, making 
her hard to handle, harder to teach and impossible to pal 
around with. There are lots of things in the world to worry 
about, like having relatives in Russia or weak lungs, but 
a swell-headed, discontented, temperamental, hog-it-all 
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“Young Man, I Desire Your Handsome Attentions to be Devoted 
to Me for a Few Moments" 


vaudeville partner has all other earthly troubles topped. 
I knew because I had had them and been one, 

Fred Kiefer, the house manager, smoking in the lobby, 
called me as I reached the theater. 

“Chick! Come here.” 

I went with both ears stretched, Fred being the right- 
hand man of Kennison, the vice president and Coast 
manager of the circuit. 

“See the papers this morning?” he asked casually. 

“The notices? Sure.’ 

“They treated you fine, didn’t they?”’ 

“T’ll say so,”’ I answered, waiting for him to come to the 
point. ‘‘On the other hand, didn’t we deserve it?”’ 

“Sure. You’ve got a nice act, Chick. The old man 
likes it.” 

“Why wouldn’t he?’ I began forcing a bit. 
bringing money into his pet theater, aren’t we?”’ 

“There are plenty of seats still unsold for the matinée 
today,” Kiefer told me dryly. 

I grinned. ‘Why don’t you get a decent headliner? 
One that’s a box-office draw?” 


“We're 
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“Don’t knock your luck. You should 
be glad you’ve got a cheese topliner this 
week. All the easier for you.” 

“T know it. I’d like nothing better 
than to follow her act the rest of my life.’”” 

“You could follow stronger acts than 
hers if you’d strengthen up your own 
act a little.” I began to see what was on 
his chest. 

“Tf I thought. the office would 
strengthen up the salary envelope I 
might do it,” I told him. “‘What would 
you suggest?” I said, not liking to ask 
him what Kennison had suggested he 
suggest to me. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Kiefer offered 
me a cigarette. “The act might stand 
more 0° Miss Wills.” 

“Tf she could stand it.” 

“She can. She ought to have a song 
and—and more comedy.” 

“So you’re one of these managers who 
rewrite acts to fit their particular audi- 
ences, are you? Isn’t it possible some 
towns don’t think so much of her? If I 
should start revamping the act to suit 
every manager we play for, how long 
would it be before we wouldn’t have any 
act left at all?” 

“You poor prune, I’m not asking you 
to rewrite your act. I’m telling you for 
your own good that it looks like you 
were purposely keeping Miss Wills down 
because you’re afraid she’d run away 
with the act if you gave her a chance.” 

That was a new angle. ‘‘Where do 
you get that stuff?” 

“T get it after every performance, 
standing out in the lobby listening to 
them say as they go out, ‘I wish she’d 
done more’—‘Too bad she didn’t sing 
a song’—‘ Clever team, but why couldn’t 
Miss Wills have done more?’” 

“That’s showmanship on my part, 
isn’t it?” I grinned. “ Always leave ’em 
wanting more, you know, Fred.” 

“That’s all right. But I never heard 
it called good showmanship to grab a 
bone away from a hungry dog.” | 

I didn’t have any answer tothat. Fora 
new act itis more important to please the 
managers than the audiences. On y | 


other hand, Kennison didn’t know and I 
. wasn’t going to tell him that I’d been 
. carrying Molly along like a fight manager 
with a coming champ, giving her soft 
ones, letting her go ahead as fast as she 
could absorb the tricks, but not forcing 

her. Kiefer misunderstood my silence. 
“The trouble with trying to tell a 
performer anything,” he said—‘“ they 
always take it as a knock and get sore.” 
““Me—sore? Guess again, Fred. I’m 
just waiting for you to tell me the name 
of a good sure-fire song that hasn’t been 
sung to death, that’s got a neat touch 
of comedy, that’s something of a novelty 
to harmonize with the rest of our act, 
that doesn’t call for a voice any stronger 
than my partner’s, that’s suitable for a 
classy little dance, and that will pull a 
decent round of applause when sung by a girl who’s never 
sung a song by herself on the stage. Where in Frisco did 
you say I could pick up a song like that?” 

Fred laughed. “The publishing houses must have 
something ” 

“Which they’ll offer me a new suit of clothes to use— 
and then plug to other acts as being sung with tremendous 
success by Molly Wills, of Wills and Stedman—causing 
friend partner to get up in a new song every two or three 
months.” : 

“Well, get a special number written for her.” 

“Pay two or three hundred fish—for a special number 
on a chance?” I hollered. “Quit kidding.” 

Going back on the stage, in the mail box I found some 
professional copies of the new songs the Big Song Shop 0} 
New York was publishing. I read through them. Tripe 
Nothing I would recommend for a local-talent entertai 
ment at a home for half-wits. 

I’d just heaved the bunch into the wastebasket when He! 
Majesty tripped in through thestage door and began sorting 
the mail. (Continued on Page 42) 
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The Eyes of The World Are 


a) 
‘CHEVROLET 


Ser Economical Transportation 


During 1922 the public bought more 
than 50% more Chevrolets than of 
any other fully equipped car, giving 
Chevrolet first place in number of 
cars sold among all cars exhibited at 


proved that we have correctly gauged 
the shift of public sentiment towards 
the most economical unit of trans- 
portation that also meets modern 
requirements as to quality. 
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the 1923 N. A. C. C. Shows. 


The remarkable rise of Chevrolet 
during the last twelve months has 


Follow the crowd at the Show and 
it will lead you straight to the 
Chevrolet exhibit. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - - $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - - 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe - 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette - - 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan- - - - 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - - - - 510 


There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World. 


Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

“Hello, Chick. Anything in here for me?”’ 

““Some next-week hotel ads, I think,’’ I grinned. 
the morning papers?” 

““Weren’t they simply thrilling?’’ Molly continued to 
look through the letters. ‘‘I—I’d like to ask you some- 
thing, Chick. You know best, of course, but—but every- 
body tells me I should have more to do in the act.”” She 
flashed a look at me and then turned to the mail again. 

““Who’s everybody?” I asked, realizing my bad dream 
was out. 

“We-ell, the other acts on the bill.” 

“ All of which, except the dog act, are hoping you break 
a leg. Who else?” 

“Mr. Kiefer.” 

“Whose job it is to keep the actors feeling good until 
they’ve finished playing his house. Who else besides the 
press agent, the head usher, the door tender and the night 
clerk at your hotel?” 

Molly quietly returned the mail to the box. “The people 
who have entertained me—people who have seen every- 
thing—the nicest people in town.” 

“Oh, that’s different,” I said, dribbling sarcasm. “But 
tell me, while you were inhaling tea and biscuits with Mrs. 
Nob Hill, did you tell her that three months ago you didn’t 
know a border light from the grand drapery? Did you 
mention it was a surprise to you that you were expected to 
keep your heel drawn in and your toe pointed down when 
you danced? Did you tell any of the oil spreaders who’ve 
been salving you that the first principle of show business 
is, when an act is going great: Don’t monkey with it; let it 
alone. Did you tell them that—or didn’t you know it?”’ 

BeforeI finished, Molly’s little chin had clicked her white 
teeth together. I’d been frank because I knew if I let her 
get away with it this time in a month she’d be trying to 
run the act. 

But instead of the perfectly polished crushings I’d 
learned to expect from Her Majesty, she said sweetly, 
“Someone must have slipped you some yeasty home-brew 
last night. But pray continue your effervescing, partner. 
When you’ve calmed down to nearly human proportions 
and are a regular fellow once again I’d like to ask you one 
question.” 

“Shoot,” I said, trying not to grin. It sounded funny to 
me, Molly imitating Annie Keen soothing her husband. 
“What’s the question?” 

“Don’t you think I should do a little more in the act?” 

Before I could get my mouth closed and open agajin 
Molly smiled like a china Cheshire cat, curt- 
sied pertly and, humming, daintily tripped out 
through the stage door. 

The rest of the day, between shows, I lis- 
tened to the braying of song pluggers without 
hearing one song that would do for Molly to 
sing in our act. Likewise Tuesday morning. 
Dropping in for mail about half past twelve 
I heard someone in on the stage playing the 
piano. A waltz, it was, smooth and swingy— 
nothing highbrow or classical, a regular 
tune the birds roosting in the gallery could 
whistle on the third repeat of the chorus. I 
looked in. At the piano was Molly, her red lips 
puckered, whistling the tune as she played. 

“What’s the name of that song?” I asked. 

She shook her head, not stopping her play- 


pee 


ing. “Isn’t a song.” 
“Instrumental piece?’’ Again she shook 
her head. “Then what is it?” 


“Just atune. Like it?” 

“Tt’s nifty. What’s the name of it?” 

“Has no name.” Molly ripped out a forte 
introduction and eased into the melody again. 

“You mean it’s not a published number?” 

Molly, playing, nodded yes and said, “No.” 

“Where did you get it?” I asked. 

“Same place I got this one. Listen.” 

Under Molly’s little fingers another waltz rippled, a 
heart-tugging little melody, sweet as a nut, a suggestion of 
an Irish lilt in it. Listening to it I forgot the bare stage, 
cluttered around the sides with stacked-up furniture and 
gymnastic apparatus, and began to think of—all sorts of 
things: moonlight nights, perfumes and spices, pine 
needles on a forest floor splotched with the sun filtering 
through high branches, a little mountain stream rushing 
into a big quiet pool, and big dark eyes reflecting the gold 
tints of softly waved hair. 

“John McCormack or Barry O’Rell would give a thou- 
sand dollars for that tune if the lyrics are any good,” I 
said when she finished. 

Molly began repeating the chorus. 
really?’’ she asked, quietly, soberly. 

“Tt sure is one loving melody,” I told her. 

Her Majesty’s expression was peculiar as she said, 
““What a dandy title for a song, Chick—Loving Melody.” 

“Play it again, please.” I shook my head, losing 
hope. ‘Too classy for vaudeville, unless sung by O’Rell or 
somebody with a reputation and a big phonograph follow- 
ing. Let’s hear the first one again.” 


“You like it— 
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As Molly played it, came the big idea. ‘Don’t go 
away!” I shouted, all steamed up. “For a hundred dollars 
I’m going to dig up a lyric writer and have him set that 
song.’ 

Hurrying back along the alley after phoning Micky 
Marshall, who had a couple of popular hits to his credit, I 
ran into Kennison. 

“ Just looking for you, son,” hesaid. “It looks as though 
I might be short an act in Los Angeles two weeks after 
next.” He gave me time to figure it as the week after we’d 
be playing there. ‘‘ Nothing definite, you understand, but 
probable.” 

I began to see visions of a second week in Los and what 
that meant besides the compliment to the act—two weeks 
in the same town and hotel, two weeks without packing 
up, two weeks without worry of baggage hauls and checking 


“‘You Must Have Been Rehearsing in Your Room,’’ I Told Her. 


“‘You Almost Know That Dance”’ 


trunks, two weeks without railroad fares and sleepers to 
pay, another week’s work added to the count for the season, 
an extra week’s profit! 

Kennison continued in his dry, poker-table voice, “I 
might hold over any one of two or three acts.” 

“Why worry when you’ve Wills and Stedman?” I 
grinned. 

“Because you can’t change your act. Los Angeles is dif- 
ferent from San Francisco. It’s seldom Los Angeles cares 
to see identically the same act two weeks in succession. 
Kelly and Keen can change their act, they tell me. 

“And a very good act they have, too, sir. No matter 
what songs they sing you know they’re good or so many 
other acts wouldn’t have sung them first.” 

Kennison turned his head away to cough. Doing so he 
saw M lly coming through the stage door. 

“Oh, Miss Wills. I’ve been suggesting that I might 
possibly hold you over a second week in Los Angeles if you 
could give me a change of material.” 

“Oh, we can do that,’’ Molly beamed. 

“Can you?” 

“Easily.”” Her Majesty’s tone was nonchalant. 


January 6,1923 ‘ 


Kennison faced me. ‘‘A new number for yourself or a 
song and dance for Miss Wills would be sufficient, Chick. 
Whatever you decide on, be ready to put on next week in 
Oakland—say Friday night—so I can see it.’’ Kennison 
walked away. 

I turned to Molly. ‘‘Easily,’” said she, smiling like the 
laughing hyena, which has no idea what he is laughing at. 

Molly looked at me coolly. “Before I’d let Kelly and 
Keen get that second week without putting up a struggle, 
l’d—I’d ——” 

“Don’t worry; you’ll struggle,” I grinned, “because it’s 
you who’ll do the new number for Kennison a week from 
Friday night.” 

That afternoon, after the matinée, Molly played the 
waltz over and over for Micky Marshall to make a dummy 
lyric to work from. 

“You’ve seen Miss Wills work,’’ I told 
him. ‘You know her personality. Now I 
want a novelty—something she can talk—no 
love song nor yet broad comedy, but some- 
thing audiences will remember.” 

“Nora Bayes and Elsie Janis are offering 
rewards for numbers like that,’’ Micky 
cracked. 

“I’m glad to hear you admit you haven’t — 
been able to supply them,” I said. “That 
relieves me of paying you any deposit on this 
song until I hear your first draft of the lyrics.” 

Micky turned to Molly. 
invented sewing fishhooks in his money pocket 
to keep from donating to blind beggars. Lis- 
ten, Miss Wills, have you got any ideas what 
the song should be about?” 

“N-no. I don’t want anything coarse or 
vulgar, naturally.” 

“Sure. You ain’t the type for that kind of 
a song. Well, I’ll be around about this time 
tomorrow with something for you. S’long.” 


one?”’ 

Molly looked wonderingly at me. 
did you know it was Irish?” 

Sets situs 


She nodded. “You—you just felt it, 
Chick?” 
“T guess so. Play it, please.” 


Before Her Majesty left to keep a dinner 
engagement I’d memorized the tune. Then 


in the bay began sounding in the same key 
I was humming. Crossing Powell Street I 
nearly got spanked by a taxi because I 
couldn’t break the hypnotic rhythm of the tune by ne 
ing out of my stride. 

Sitting in the lobby of the hotel after the show that 
night, the tune surely and not particularly slowly driving 
me batty, I discovered that the words ‘“‘That’s my loving 


“Chick is the guy 


“How 


. 
. 
f 
: 


: 
: 


F 


After he’d gone I said to Molly, “Have you © 
time to play me that other melody—the Irish © 


I was sorry Ihad. I couldn’t lose it. It kept 
running through my head over and over. I 
found myself at the lunch counter chewing in — 
time to it. The fog whistle of a big steamer 


; 


melody” exactly fitted the notes that finished the chorus. 


Then I began singing ‘‘ Molly” to the two quirky little. 
notes which recurred several times at the end of a phrase. 


When Micky Marshall showed me the draft he’d made 
for Molly’s song I almost kissed him, because I saw it’d 
never do, and in the fight I saw was coming I hoped to. 


forget that haunting loving melody. 

“Tt’s about a widow, see?” Micky told us. 
chorus; listen.” 

It was too terrible to remember. 

“Great, ain’t it?’?’ Micky plugged. 
the last two lines.” 

“That isn’t my kick,” I said, opening up. 


“Here’s the 


“Wonderful kick in 


tune.” 


“Listen; this is just a first draft.” i 


“Guess again, Micky; it’s the last. What isn’t smutty 


in it is old, and what isn’t either smutty or old is rotten. I. 


don’t want to hurt your feelings, Micky, but can you 
picture Miss Wills singing that number?” 
“Now listen, Chick; you tell me, Miss Wills ——” 
“Chick is right, Mr. Marshall,” Molly said. “Putting 
words like yours to a melody like that is like—like planting 
cabbages in a rose garden.” 


“‘Cabbages in a rose garden, eh?”” Micky jammed on his 


hat and crammed his lyrics into a pocket. “ Well, maybe 
that tune would get by in arose garden. It never will ona 
vaudeville stage.” ‘ 
Exit Micky. And Friday only nine days off! 
Cabbages in arose garden. It sounded funny to me. I’d 
seen a squib in the paper about a wealthy man near 


Mateo who’d torn up part of his garden and ace 


vegetables to give to the poor who were finding market 
prices interfering with their appetites. Cabbages in a rose 
zerden—and tomatoes and spinach 

(Continued on Page 44) 


“Leaving the 
general putridness of your idea out of the argument, I'll 
give you fifty dollars if a single line of that lyric fits the 
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THE SINGLE-SIX SEVEN PASSENGER SEDAN 


The purchase of a Packard is a business 
transaction in which the satisfaction of the 
car is absolutely taken for granted by the buyer. 
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No greater tribute could possibly be paid 
any product than is paid the Packard 
Single-Six in scores of cities, more fre- 
quently each day than ever before in this 
universal acceptance of its intrinsic value. 
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(Continued from Page 42) : 

“Tell me,” Molly begged, reading in my face the dawn- 
ing of an idea. 

‘Idea for asong. Suppose—suppose you had a garden— 
roses, violets, geraniums—all kinds of flowers. High cost 
of living—twenty cents for a couple of carrots, see?— 
can’t eat petunias. You decide to plant vegetables. For 
instance—plant tomatoes where lilies once grew—turnips 
instead of violets—get it?”’ 

“Lovely!” Molly crowed. “Sit right down now and 
write it.” 

“Me? Write? Nix. I'll give it to—to ——” 

“Micky Marshall?’ Molly challenged. 

“No. But ——” 

“Why not do it yourself, Chick? You know what we 
want. I’ve heard you say about a hundred lyrics that you 
could write better ones with your feet. I’d say it was all 
talk—if I didn’t know you had originality to burn. Mar- 
shall has written several hits and you told me yourself his 
night-school teacher committed despondent suicide. You 
couldn’t possibly make any worse rimes than the ‘phone— 
home’ and ‘time—fine’ rimes that audiences take without 
an anesthetic.” 

Little Molly was fairly spilling earnestness. 

I shook my head. “No, Your Majesty, I i 

“Once an actor, always a talker,” Molly interrupted 
disdainfully. ‘A chance to make a hit with Kennison, a 
chance to save a hundred or two dollars, a chance to get an 
exclusive song, the tune and the idea—and you're letting it 
all go by without a struggle. That’s one difference between 
Annie Keen’s partner and mine. Annie’s is ambitious 
anyway.” 

Sore? I was seething. But before I could think up any- 
thing tart and unprofane a big handsome chap stuck his 
head around the corner of the stage. His face was some- 
how familiar. 

“Oh, Molly,’ he called. 

“All right, Barry. Just a moment.” 

Molly picked up her gloves and bag from the piano. I’d 
placed: the big fellow—Barry O’Rell, the world-famous 
Irish barytone, the pet of society, whose concert announce- 
ments were in every music and phonograph shop in Frisco. 
Molly sure was traveling high and intimate. 

“Don’t be angry, Chick.”” Molly’s little hand rested for 
a moment on my arm. 

“But I am,” I told her. ‘‘ Furthermore I’m hoping to 
get sore enough to make me do something I’ve no idea how 
to do—write a song.” 

I’ll swear Molly’s eyes twinkled as she said, ‘“ Well, 
here’s hoping.” 

Before I went to bed that night I’d wrung out of my 
system the words of the verse: 


I once had a garden of roses rare, 
There were lilies and heliotrope too. 
The shy violet, the sweet mignonette 
In peace with the pansies there grew. 
But the high cost of living my garden destroyed; 
It’s only a memory fair; 
Instead of the rows of my roses rare 
I’m tending a truck garden there. 


“Well,” I said, wondering if it made any sense, ‘‘all I’ve 
got to do now is extract from the atmosphere two choruses 
with a comedy punch at the end of each. Now I know why 
all song writers are crazy. If you aren’t to begin with you 
get that way immediately.”’ 

The next afternoon when I showed Molly the verse and 
the first chorus I’d consumed the morning over, the pleas- 
ure she registered was so peculiar I couldn’t tell whether 
she was laughing at or with me. 

“When you finish this song I want you to do me a 
favor,’’ she said. 

“Throw it in the bay?” I grinned. 

“T don’t think that’s particularly humorous,’ Molly 
answered. ‘“‘I—I’d like awfully well if you’d write words 
for the—the Irish melody; the one you called the Loving 
Melody.” 

“What?” I asked, surprised. 

“Please! I’ll bring you a copy of the song tonight.” 

I thought it over, wondering what her object was. 
From solely selfish reasons I promised, however. I knew 
I’d never get the blooming tune out of my head until there 
was a syllable to fit every note of it, and I had a hunch if 
I wrote them they’d soon make me sick. 

But before I got around to it, the following Monday 
night in Oakland, a couple of things had happened which 
hadn’t been so pleasant. 

Saturday night Molly made a point of inviting me to 
join some of her friends after the show. I found some ex- 
cuse—as I had three or four times before, not caring to 
explain that my only dress coat worked in the act and was 
richly ingrained with the powder rubbed off Molly’s arms 
during our dances. 

Molly seemed more bewildered—and hurt—than usual, 
so I told her, smiling, “‘Remember we open in Oakland 
tomorrow and I’ve got to be there early to rehearse the 
orchestra, Your Majesty. Shall we have dinner together 
and a movie as per usual on opening days?” 
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Before society had seduced Molly I’d kept her calm and 
her mind off first-day nervousness by enjoying the between- 
show hours with her. 

““We-ell, I’d rather expected—er—I hoped that fe 

“Oh, all right,”’ I said, smiling to cover my disappoint- 
ment. ‘Good night.” But there was nothing cordial 
about Her Majesty’s good night. Instead she seemed 
inwardly highly peeved. 

Walking in to rehearse Sunday morning I heard the 
orchestra playing my Sally song. Billy Kelly was rehears- 


~ ing it. 


““What’s the big idea?’ I asked him as the orchestra 
stopped. 

“T’m singing Sally this week,’”’ Kelly told me. 

“Likell you are. That’s my number.”’ 

“Tt’s anybody’s who rehearses it first, ain’t it?’’ Kelly 
asked. 

“Ordinarily. But not in this case,” I told him, warming 
up. “I’ve been using it all over the circuit.” 

“So have I—a week behind you—until Frisco last week.” 

“That’s all right. But you’ve got other numbers. 
What’s the matter with the song you sang last week?” 

“TI can get better results with Sally.” 

“You would—after watching me do it every day for a 
week,’’ I told him. 

“‘What do you mean, you big, beaned-up bum?” 

“Here, boys!” the orchestra leader spoke up. ‘Cut it 
out. Who’s going to use the number this week?” 

“T am,” Kelly said. ‘Seeing I had the brains to get 
down here and rehearse it first, I’m entitled to it.” 

“‘He’s right,’’ the leader told me. 

“He'll never be right,’”’ I answered. 

But while Kelly finished rehearsing I hopped over to the 
telegraph office and paid for two wires to Los Angeles, one 
to the house manager and the other to the orchestra leader. 


Am using Sally next week for you. Reserve it for me. 
CHICK STEDMAN. 


Then going back to the theater I dug out of the trunk 
two old songs and tossed a coin to see which was the least 
worst. 

Monday morning I started rehearsing Molly in the busi- 
ness and dance for the flower-garden song. I’d decided the 
song should be done as a mock-sentimental ballad, with 
inappropriate gesture. I anticipated large globules of 
trouble because travesty is the hardest thing on the stage 
to do, and Molly, my lovely amateur, didn’t know one 
trick of it. 

I always hated to rehearse Molly, anyway. She was too 
ladylike and genteelly dispositioned. Unless I wanted to 
rehearse all day I had to get Molly perturbed before she’d 
quit chuckling and kidding and buckle down to work. 
Knowing that, was no assistance in retaining my temper 
while drilling her in the gesture for the flower-garden song. 

“No!” I finally broke loose as Molly, singing “I’m tend- 
ing a truck garden there,” placed her right hand gracefully 
over her heart. 

“Not on your heart—under it; below it. The next time 
I tell you that will be the sixteenth. You're singing a 
comedy ballad—we hope. The where-is-my-wandering- 
boy-tonight gestures are designed to add to the enjoyment 
of the audience. They are not Swedish setting-up exercises. 
And while we’re pausing for the fifteenth time in six 
minutes, let me remind you it’s the boys up in the gallery 
who make the most noise. Show them your face once in a 
while if only for a fleeting glimpse. You may have beauti- 
ful hair on the top of your head, but those gorillas pay 
their money to See more than that. Now before we con- 
tinue with the agony let me see you place your hand on 
your heart in the travesty grand-opera prima-donna man- 
ner you’ve successfully eluded so far.” 

Molly slapped her hand viciously against her. 

“Not your tummy!’’ I moaned. 

“That would get a laugh, wouldn’t it?’’ Molly snapped. 

“So would wearing a red crocheted petticoat,” I said. 
“Tisten, Miss Mangler; don’t slap your hand that way; 
flutter it.”’ 

“What?” 

“Flutter it—wabble it—tremble it as though you had 
the palsy I’m developing from watching you.” 

“Was that last sweet remark necessary?” Molly, chin 
out, glared at me. “‘ Why all this temperamental yelling?” 

“You're getting off easy,” I grinned, seeing I’d get some 
work from her. ‘‘You ought to hear George Cohan. at a 
rehearsal.” 

“ Are you Mr. Cohan?”’ Molly sneered through clamped 
teeth. 

“No, but I can get just as discouraged as he can,”’ I told 
her. ‘‘Come on; let’s get going.” 

Monday night, after watching Molly step into a limou- 
sine harboring Barry O’Rell and some of Oakland’s élite, I 
drifted over to my hotel, by way of a lunch wagon, and 
went up tomy room. Maybe it was the worry of wonder- 
ing whether Kennison would like the flower-garden song; 
maybe it was because Molly had been icily meek and 
smilingly frigid to me all day, or maybe it was the half- 
cooked onions in the Hamburger sandwich I’d eaten— 
anyway I began to feel depressed. Gloom congealed 
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thickly all around like grease in a garage. Looking ahead 
I could see a year or two of upsetting rehearsals, teaching 
and training Molly, developing her into the star she was 
capable of becoming—and then losing her to some Wall 
Street broker or millionaire polo player. The more I 
thought about losing Molly the more my interior felt 
crowded with emptiness. I wanted to go to sleep, but I 
knew I couldn’t. I wanted to stop squidging about Molly, 
and I couldn’t. Most of all, I wanted to forget that per- 
sistent loving melody, and I couldn’t. 

A couple of roses Molly had torn from an over-the- 
footlights bouquet and given to me on the stage were 
standing in a vase on the table in front of the open window. 
From off the bay came a puff of cool breeze. The roses 
nodded; a petal or two dropped; one—two—three 

“Dog-gone it,” I groaned. ‘Even the roses molt in 
time to that tune.” ; 

I thought that over. ‘The idea is mushy enough fora 
song. Chick, old kid’’—I reached for pencil and paper— 
“et’s see what kind of a lyric you can write while suffering 
from incipient melancholia and raw onions.” 

By the time I had it finished it was six G. M.—good 
morning—and nothing particularly good. about it, except 
the lyrics. I couldn’t help it, I liked them. And I’d have 
murdered the first man who accused me of writing them or 
showed them to Molly. 

Writing the words in over the notes of the copy Molly 
had given me, I put in a ten-o’clock call and hit the pillow. 

Expecting to play it on the piano after rehearsing Molly, 
when I reached the theater I put the song on the make-up 
shelf in my dressing room before going on the stage to wait 
for Her Majesty. 4 ’ 

Not very much behind time Molly, in practice rompers 
and ballet slippers, joined me and started going through 
the motions. F 

“You must have been rehearsing in your room,” I told 
her, grinning. “You almost know that dance,” 

“Thank you for them kind words.” Molly brushed 
back her hair from her damp forehead and leaned against 
the piano, panting. ‘Oh, Chick, I’ve a date for. us Friday 
night, at Mrs. Mountfort’s’””—a prominent society leader. 

“What sort of a date? Is she giving a program and 
wants us to entertain?” 

“Oh, no. It’s not a special affair. Just a few friends— 
informal—she wants us to come as guests and accept her 
hospitality and a 

“And pay for it with a song or two,” I grinned. “I’ve 
been up against that many times. Hostess swooping 
down: ‘Why, good evening, Mr.—er—Stedman, isn’t it? 
So good of you to come. Would you prefer your refresh- 
ments before or after singing?’”’ 

Not a wrinkle of a smile out of Molly. Instead an ex- 
pression I couldn’t interpret. 

“Listen, Your Majesty; you run along and enjoy your- 
self. Thank Mrs. Mountfort for me and say that only a 
previous engagement prevents me—well, you know what 
to say.”’ 

Molly looked at me steadily, her eyes a trifle squinted, 
her little chin slightly outthrust. 

Deliberately, coolly she asked, “Is it Mrs. Mountfort’s 
society or mine that you are planning to avoid?” 

“Your society!” I echoed, surprised, suddenly serious 
as she was. “Oh, Your Majesty, you—you know better 
than that.” 

“T’m afraid not, Chick. What else can I think when you 
invariably refuse my invitations—without even offering 
an excuse?” 

“T haven’t thought my excuse would interest you,” I 
told her. ‘‘However, I’ll be more than glad to accompany 
you to Mrs. Mountfort’s Friday evening informal affair 
and to oblige with merry quip and cheery song as often as 
requested—if you wish it.” 

Molly turned her head away. There was a moment of 
silence. Almost unconsciously I began to drum the 
piano—the loving melody, of course. 

“‘What a wonderful model you’d make for an artist 
painting a Christian martyr.’”’ Mbolly’s big eyes were 
dancing. ‘Thank you, Chick, for Friday night.” 

I kept on playing. 

“Chick’’—hesitatingly—‘“‘that song—the Irish song— 
the copy I gave you A 

I beat her to it. She wanted me, I figured, to return the 
copy, the copy I’d written lyrics all over, lyrics that would 
give her a bigger laugh than the one she’d just enjoyed. 

“Your Majesty,” I lied glibly, ‘the copy you gave me 
got so wrinkled and mussed I’m having a new one written 
out.’”’ Molly looked surprised. ‘‘It’ll be done tomorrow,” 
I said, giving me time to get the copying job done. 

“Oh, all right.’’ Molly continued to regard me queerly. 
“Br—let’s run through the flower-garden dance again.” 

A minute later, turning my head, I saw Billy Kelly 
standing back by the door from the dressing rooms watch- 
ing us. He knew how unprofessional it was to watch 
another act rehearse uninvited. ¢ 

“When we get this dance all set we’ll ask your opinion 
of it,’’ I called to him. 4 

“T can give it to you now,” Kelly smirked. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Tt’ll be funnier after you’ve seen it and 
tried to copy some of the steps,’”’ I an- 
swered. 

With an ugly look Kelly slammed the 
door behind him. 

Rehearsal over, I chased to the dressing 
room to rush the Irish song over to a copy- 
ist. I looked on the make-up shelf. The 
song was gone. 

Thinking it might have slid off, I looked 
on the floor, under the edge of the matting 
rug, under my trunk, the washstand, be- 
hind the mirror on the shelf. No song. 
Somebody had taken it. 

I remembered Kelly, watching, listening 
to us, listening ‘while I played the loving 
melody. He’d knowit for a knock-out tune. 
He’d know, seeing the manuscript with the 
words scratched in over the notes, that it 
wasn’t a published number. Billy could 
sing ballads. If he had it copied, had 
someone’s name written on as composer, 
then if he destroyed the original script, 
Molly and I would have a hectic time to 
convince an unmusical judge that Kelly 
had stolen the song from us. And what 
would Molly think when she found 

The next half hour I spent at a piano, 
playing the tune over and over again while 
a professional arranger took down the 
notes. 

I got back to the theater in time to catch 
Kelly before he went on for his act. 

“Listen, Kelly. A song was lifted from 
my room this morning. I want it!” 

“You ain’t hinting I took it, are you?” 

“T’m not hinting anything. I’m stating 
that a song disappeared while I was on the 
stage this morning—where you saw me. 
And I’m promising that if that song isn’t 
returned to my dressing room before we 
close here Saturday one of us is going to be 
driven down to the train in an ambulance.” 

Came Friday night, with Kennison out 
front surrounded by a coroner’s jury con- 
sisting of Kiefer, the house manager and 
the press agent. I was so nervous for 
Molly, about to do her first song and dance 
alone, that the stage manager noticed it 
and started kidding me. 

““You’d better be nervous, Chick,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You’re playing to class tonight.” 
He pointed to a lower box. I recognized 
Barry O’Rell with a party of two other 
men, two girls and a handsome gray-haired 
woman trying to look interested in the 
efforts of our cheese headliner. 

““Who’s the duchess?” I asked. 

“Mrs. Robert Lee Mountfort; 
know, the Mountforts.” 

Glancing across the stage toward Molly 
I had to grin. 

One trick she’d absorbed, anyway: pack- 
ing the house with friends for an important 
performance. 

I had fixed an exit for me so Molly could 
sing her song before I sang my solo num- 
ber, a two-ply advantage in that after our 
opening duet it gave her the next number, 
sung after she’d had four or five minutes in 
which to impress her personality on the 
audience; much easier than leaving the 
stage for the audience to forget for a few 
minutes and then returning and having to 
top immediately another song. 

My knees were wabbling as I stood in the 
wings waiting for the orchestra to finish the 
introduction to the flower-garden song. 


you 


I once had a garden of roses rare 


Little Molly walked down to the foot- 
lights. Steady voiced—no one but me 
knew the significance of the tremolo she 
was fighting to control—she smiled in the 
superior manner of a German acrobat or a 
concert singer about to put her larynx 
through its tricks. Molly had the house 
quieted down'to an expectant whisper as 
she swung into the chorus. 


I’ve planted tomatoes where lilies once grew, 
I’ve radishes sprouting around 


Mr. and Mrs. Audience started snicker- 
ing—purring. 


’Neath the hollyhocks tall 
Near the old garden wall 
There are little brown beans underground. 


The chuckle that drew wafted me my 
first long breath. 


Where pansies once pouted I’ve parsnips set 
out 
With carrots and peas all around. 
In a spot moist with dew 
Where violets grew 
The bulbs of sweet garlic abound. 


~ Wow! A laugh—so big I hoped it 
wouldn’t surprise the words of the second 
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chorus out of Molly’s mind. Timing the 
laugh nicely, she began the second chorus. 


Where hyacinths paled at the glance of the 
moon 
Potatoes are growing instead. 


Encouraged to confidence by the way it 
was getting over, Molly was throwing her- 
self more into the song, accentuating the 
travesty gestures. 


Where geranium blooms scattered mingled 
perfumes 
Red cabbage now raises its head. 
I’ve turnips and corn, fresh lettuce each morn, 
But there’s one thing that’s hardest to bear. 


(From her tone, facial expression and ges- 
ture she might have been singing How Can 
I Bear to Leave Thee.) 


Where orchids so fair 

Shrank from sunlight and glare 
Young onions now perfume the air 
In my garden of roses so rare. 


On the last note Molly struck an Angelus 


pose. 

A breathless second—of doubt on the 
audience’s part as to whether it was the 
end—then the applause came crashing 
down around Her Majesty, all alone in the 
spotlight, hearing, I knew from experience, 
through all the noise, her own little heart 
pounding and throbbing within her. 

I glanced at the lower box. Leaning for- 
ward, her arms reaching toward Molly, was 
Mrs. Robert Lee Mountfort, clapping as 
loudly as her aristocratic hands could. No- 
body in the house was watching her good 
example. They were all too busy setting 
individual examples of enthusiastic ap- 
proval. 

Just at the right instant, the instant in- 
stinct tells you applause is at its crest, 
Molly raised her head, pert and cute, looked 
with wide-eyed surprise over the audience, 
bobbed a curtsy, danced over to the exit, 
tossed a quick smile to the folks downstairs 
and an impudent nod to the clamoring cus- 
tomers in the gallery, and whisked off 
stage—where she immediately sank into a 
chair and reached shakingly for the glass of 
water the property boy was holding. 

Kennison. was in Molly’s dressing room 
when we finished the act. 

““Where did you get that song, young 
lady?”’ he smiled. 

“Chick wrote it,”” Molly answered. “ Did 
you like it?” 

“Tt and the way you did it. A-humph. 
T’ll let you know definitely about that sec- 
ond week in Los Angeles tomorrow. Good 
night.” : 38d 

“Second week or not, partner’’—I took 
both her hands in mine—‘“‘you were won- 
derful. Honest. The way you sang that 
song—I’m so proud of you I—I’m CA 
foolish tear welled up into each of my eyes. 
“‘T’m leaking pride.” 

““Chick!’’ Molly’s eyes were shining; 
her little bosom was rising and falling rap- 
idly under her lacy décolleté. “Chick, I 
believe you—you ——” 

A loud knock on the door interrupted 
her. ‘‘ Miss Wills,’ shouted the doortender, 
“‘Mrs. Mountfort and party waiting for 
you.” 

“Damn Mrs. Mountfort,’’ Molly swore 
daintily. ‘‘I suppose we’d better hurry, 
Chick. How long is it going to take you to 
dress?”’ 

“T don’t know; but I’ll be waiting for 
you when you're ready to leave.” 

“Get out!”? Her Majesty commanded, 
reaching back for the hooks of her gown. 

After the shock of realizing that between 
us Molly and I had turned out a novelty 
hit song I figured the rest of the evening 
would be a dull pain in the ear. I should 
have known Molly better. The first of the 
series of jolts I got came outside the stage 
door when Molly presented me ‘to Mrs. 
Mountfort. 

“The elusive Mr. Stedman, Aunt Caro- 
line,” Molly announced. 

Half an hour later, in her house, Mrs. 
Mountfort broke through the circle of girls 
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who were kidding me into thinking I was 
saying some awful funny things. 

“Young man’’—Mrs. Mountfort slipped 
her arm through mine—‘“‘I desire your 
handsome attentions to be devoted to me 
for a few moments. I’ll return him to you, 
girls; don’t worry.” 

As we walked to a big divan in a smaller 
room off the music room where everyone 
was chatting, I saw Molly in serious con- 
versation with Barry O’Rell. 

“Young man—don’t mind if I call you 
Chick, will you? Hearing of you so much 
from Molly the name comes easily to my 
ever-wagging tongue.” 

“Please do,” I smiled, wondering what 
was coming. 

“Well, then, Chick, I’m about to claim 
the right of a garrulous old woman to ask 
impertinent questions. Why do you call 
that imp of Satan, Molly, Her Majesty?” 

“T don’t know—except it seems to fit her 
attitude toward me about half the time.” 

“What is her attitude toward you the re- 
maining half of the time?”’ 

“T don’t know,” I grinned. “I only see 
her about half the time.” 

“You're cleverer and at the same time 
stupider than I had been led to believe,” 
said Mrs. Mountfort. 

Glancing into the other room I saw Molly 
and Barry O’Rell side by side on the piano 
bench, a song on the rack absorbing their 
attention. 

Suddenly O’Rell stood up. “I say, folks, 
Molly has a new song she’s going to play 
for me to sing. All not in favor say no.” 

A chorus of noes rang through the room. 
O’Rell laughed. 

“Thanks. We’ll sing it.” 

At the piano’s first notes a cold shiver 
froze me from head to foot. It was the 
Loving Melody. I recognized the wrinkled, 
mussed copy of the song on which I’d 
written my secret lyrics. A hush fell over 
the room as O’Rell let his million-dollar 
voice roll out: 2 


Since I’ve met you, Molly, since I’ve met you, 
What a queer thing has happened to me. 
All the day long a dear bit of a song 
Keeps singing itself to me. 
The words wrote themselves and like mis- 
chievous elves 
They're haunting me night and noon. 
Oh, since I’ve known you, Molly, since I’ve 
known you, 
In me heart there’s just love—and that tune. 


Tenderly, richly, as only O’Rell can do 
it, he sang the refrain: 


The robin trilling in the tree top 
Sings my song of love for you, Molly; 
The petals falling from the roses 
Keep time to this ballad to you, Molly; 
The woods and trees, every humming breeze 
In harmony all sing with me: 
nea, Molly, love, I’m fair distracted with 
ove.” 


That's my loving melody. 


Long before he finished I was out on the 
veranda, sitting on the railing looking up 
at a silver moon smiling down on a big 
garden, smoking, sorting alibis for one that 
would explain why I’d used Molly’s name 
in the song. 

I didn’t hear her as she came along the 
veranda behind me. 

“Chick!”’—softly. 

“Yes?’’—without turning. 

“Are you awfully angry?” 

seViegic 

Silence. Only the light snap and rustle of 
a spray of honeysuckle being broken from 
its stem. 

“Once upon a time there was a young 
man who was frightfully clever—but he 
didn’t know it. He proved it by taking an 
amateur and in three months teaching 
her—by the way, he believed in the motto 
about sparing the rod and spoiling the child, 
only he did it with words and an aggravat- 
ing grin that made the child writhe with 
internal impotent boiling of the ego—any- 
way, in three months he taught the amateur 
so much and so well she was sort of a credit 
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to her family when she played her aunt’s 
home town. Now it seems that her aunt 
had been the patroness of another clever 
young man who later became the world’s 
best-loved Irish barytone. And Barry 
O’Rell had been the bosom friend of the 
amateur’s father, a young composer whose 
songs were so sweet God decided he ought 
to sing them in heaven—and so took him 
there before his little daughter grew old 
enough to annoy him with her chatter.” 

Molly’s soft tones ceased. The moon, 
swimming through fleecy clouds, found 
mirrors in her swimming eyes. 

“The last melody he wrote was a little 
tune he called Molly, because, he said, it 
had in it the lilt and the love his heart held 
for his little three-year-old sweetheart.” 

No wonder I’d thought it loving melody! 

“Coming back to the amateur and the 
clever. young man: When her aunt and 
Barry O’Rell saw her perform in San 
Francisco they were quite brutal. They 
annihilated her conceit by telling her her 
partner was nursing her like a baby and 
that before she could expect any soul-filling 
compliments from them she’d have to do 
something all by her lonesome. So the girl 
asked her partner if she mightn’t—and 
nearly had her head bitten off. 

“Thinking it over the girl saw her partner 
didn’t want audiences to compare her with 
others who might sing the same song. For 
a long time she’d wondered why he never 
wrote anything himself. She decided he 
was just plain lazy. So with her heart in 
her mouth she bulldozed him into writing— 
to one of her daddy’s tunes he’d liked—a 
comedy novelty lyric that a_ toothless 
asthmatic hag strapped to a wheel chair 
could sing for a hit. 

“The girl knew Barry O’Rell was search- 
ing for a song to follow his last year’s en- 
core success, Kathleen. She knew if her 
partner could write the right lyric to a 
melody Barry loved, it would mean scads 
of money and, better, worlds of reputation 
to the young man. So she asked him to— 
after he’d felt it the loving melody it was. 

“Heigh-ho.”’ A prodigious sigh floated 
moonward. ‘‘What was an amateur to 
think when after she’d accepted the fact 
that her partner didn’t like her—as proved 
by his refusals even to accompany her to a 
crowd—she found on his make-up shelf the 
most adorable love song, written around 
her name? Wouldn’t she surreptitiously 
sneak off with the manuscript? Wouldn’t 
she—when she found Barry would be out 
of the city until Friday—beseech her aunt 
to invite Barry and her and the young man 
to her house so she could prove he was—he 


when you wrote ‘Molly, love, I’m fai 
distracted with love’? Because, if it wasn’ 
me, I—I a 

“Ts there any other Molly in the world?’ 
IT asked. ‘‘I don’t know any.” 


the light from the door they opened flooded 
over Molly and me. So close together were 
we that O’ Rell thought we were one person 

“Oh, there you are, Stedman,” he called 

“Wills and Stedman, if you please,” 
Molly piped, disentangling the lace of her 
yoke from one of my coat buttons. 

“For heaven’s sake, child,’ scolded Mrs 
Mountfort, “‘get a lip stick and straighten 
your mouth.” ees 

O’Rell faced me. “How much more 
than a thousand dollars are you going to 
demand to reserve for me the exclusive 
public performance and mechanical record. 
ing rights to the Molly song, for six 
months?” 

“Mr. O’Rell,” I said, trying to realize it 
all, “I’m more than proud to give you the 
exclusive rights for a year. Whatever 
Molly thinks it’s worth, give to her.” 

“*Chick,”’ Molly cried, ‘‘“you mean 

“T mean, Mr. O’Rell,” I told the big fel. 
low, “I wouldn’t take a nickel in money 
not for that lyric.” 


bration of the second week in Los Angeles 
that Kennison had phoned we'd get, an¢ 
the fact that O’Rell had just finishet 
memorizing the Loving Melody. 
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Cold—bitterly cold—fhe biting wind swirling fhe snow 
in whirlpools of feathery dust. Jeritza in La Tosca ‘at fhe 
Metropolitan—fhe old clock on fhe stairway tolling fhe 
hour of eight —and fhe chauffeur waiting at fhe curb in 
the new Pierce-Arrow Enclosed Drive Limousine. 


The quick dash from fhe protecting doorway makes 
you grateful for fhe interior luxury of fhis beautiful car. 
Softly illuminated by fhe domelight and fhe corner read- 
ing lights, fhe richness of fhe upholstery and fhe immacu- 
late finish charm you anew. 


You sink into fhe deep, lounge-like rear seat—built over 
a generous depth of springs and curled white thair. Your 
arm naturally finds comfort on fhe unobtrusive arm rest. 


An exquisite limousine clock ticks off the minutes as 
you glide smoofhly and swiftly over fhe glistening 
boulevard. 


The men in fhe two auxiliary chairs are smoking — 
fheir fragrant cigarettes lighted by fhe electric lighter 
which is a part of fhe smoking outfit provided. You are 
reminded of fhe vanity case at your side, 


Strange how clear fhe air remains with all the windows 
closed—until you remember that fhe exclusive domelight- 
roof-ventilator exhausts the air. 


Now fhe car creeps into fhe traffic fhat congests fhe 
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entrance to fhe opera. You cannot fail to note fhe 
glances turned your way. A word to fhe chauffeur through 
fhe dictaphone transmitter and you alight. 


This is fhe Pierce-Arrow Enclosed Drive Limousine 
in winter —a correct car for every formal use. Yet when 
a member of fhe family prefers to control fhe car, fhe plate 
glass partition may be lowered completely within fhe back 
of fhe front seat. The spaciousness and broad sweep of 
fhe seven-passenger sedan are fhus secured. 


Comes summer with all outdoors and fhe white ribbons 
of roads beckoning you. Lower fhe four door windows 
and fhe two rear side windows. Open fhe combination 
domelight-roof-ventilator—fhe cowl ventilator and adjust- 
able windshield, Was ever an open car more airy? With 
bags in fhe commodious tonneau or automobile trunks on 
fhe broad platforms of fhe running boards, you are ready 
to hit fhe cross-country trails —from coast to coast if fhe 
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Arrow chassis and fhe Dual-Valve, Dual-Ignition, Six- 
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Words can only partially explain what a ride in fhis 
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difficulties that such campaigning would 
entail in the United States, because Eng- 
land is a small country, physically, with a 
massed population; but, even so, the pop- 
ulation of any given section of England 
is no denser than the population in and 
around New York, say. The closest cam- 
paigns ever carried on in and around New 
York were mere surface scratchings when 
contrasted with the way the English poli- 
ticians comb their territories for votes. 

This latest general election came about 
in England in this way: The Lloyd George 
government, which was deposed, was a 
Coalition government, formed by a com- 
bination of Liberals and Unionists, or 
Conservatives, during the war, sustained 
by a general election in 1918 and adroitly 
maintained in power through the personal 
strategy, political adroitness and audacity 
and strong popular appeal of Lloyd George 
himself. The fact of it is that there was 
nothing of, to or by the government but 
this amazing Welshman. He was the 
state. 

He was powerful enough, clever enough 
and expedient enough to continue in con- 
trol while his colleagues of the Versailles 
peace, Wilson, Clemenceau and Orlando, 
went by the board. He remained the sole 
survivor of the historic Big Four, and he 
might have maintained himself indefinitely 
but for one circumstance. That circum- 
stance was that Lloyd George, in all his 
former political affiliations, in expressed 
principles and in political beliefs and prac- 
tices, was a Liberal and the greatest bulk 
of his Coalition supporters were Tories; 
which, in effect, presented the same anom- 
alous situation, after the war was won, 
that would occur in the United States if 
a statesman of the beliefs and utterances 
of Senator Borah, say, was supported by a 
party made up of men of the political 
convictions of Senator Lodge. Further- 
more, as the peace progressed, with its 
disasters no less than war, the Liberals 
began turning the cold shoulder on Lloyd 
George; and presently he found himself in 
a position where all his political acrobatic 
ability, which is very great, was needed to 
a a dispossess notice being handed 

im. 


The Fall of Mr. Lloyd George 


The discontent grew, and the opposi- 
tion; and as the situation in the Near 
Hast grew more complicated, so did Lloyd 
George’s domestic complications multiply. 
Finally, as he had backed the Greeks 
against the Turks, and as the Turks were 
busily and efficiently chasing the Greeks 
all across the landscape, and killing those 
who lingered at all behind, George was 
forced to adopt the desperate expedient of 
rattling the saber. He sought to bolster 
himself with the statesman’s last appeal— 
patriotism—and put out a manifesto ask- 
ing the dominions to rally round the 
mother country, and so forth. Apparently 
he put out that manifesto on his own, as 
the English say, although there was heated 
dispute during the election campaign be- 
tween his adherents and Lord Curzon as 
to whether the cabinet was informed or 
not. At any rate, the Tories found them- 
selves fed up. They never did like Lloyd 
George, and here, as many of their cam- 
paign orators put it, they came to the 
parting of the ways. 

One October morning there was a meet- 
ing of the Conservatives, or Tories, at the 
Carlton Club, the great Tory stronghold. 
Lloyd George had his spokesmen there, 
and Austen Chamberlain pleaded long and 
earnestly for support and continued confi- 
dence in the little chieftain, and for a 
prolongation of the Coalition. Nothing, as 
an American might express it, doing. A 
heavy majority of the aristocratic Tory 
thumbs present were turned down on 
Lloyd George when the vote came, and the 
Premier himself was evicted from No. 10, 
Downing Street, with a few of his old 
Liberal followers standing by and no place 
to go but before the people, because his de- 
feat meant that a new hand would take the 
government, the same being Bonar Law’s, 
who had walked out on Lloyd George a 
couple of years before on the plea of ill 
health, and who never was aught but a 
most conservative Conservative. 

George resigned, Law was asked to form 
a new government, and the issue was then 
joined before the people in this form: Do 
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you, the voters of England, Scotland, 
Wales and a few constituencies in Ireland, 
wish Bonar Law’s Conservative govern- 
ment to continue, and will you indorse it 
at the polls? Or do you favor a Labor 
government, a Liberal government or a re- 
turn of Lloyd George with his own little 
personal bunch of Liberal followers? The 
answer to that query was given on Novem- 
ber fifteenth, and I shall discuss it in a later 
article. 

The Parliament which was elected on 
that day has 615 members, and of these, 
fifty-seven members had been returned 
unopposed; so there were contests for 
558 seats. There were 1387 candidates for 
these 558 seats, of whom thirty-three were 
women, and their political affiliations may 
be designated thus: The Conservative, or 
Bonar Law, Party; the Labor Party; the 
Asquith-Grey branch of the Liberal Party, 
officially called the Independent Liberals 
and popularly knows as the Wee-Frees, 
which is a slanging of their motto, ‘““We 
are free’; the Lloyd George branch of the 
Liberal Party, known as the National 
Liberals, and various independents not 
specifically labeled. There were 301 con- 
tests where candidates of two of these 
parties were opposed; 222 contests where 
there were three-party contests; thirty- 
two contests that had four parties engaged; 
and three contests where there were five 
candidates for each seat. Of the independ- 
ents, there were five avowedly Communist 
candidates, three Ulster Unionists, three 
Agricultural, one Sinn Fein and one Pro- 
hibitionist. 


Well: Filled War Chests 


These divisions will tend to show how 
complex a general election is politically; 
and that complexity is increased by the 
fact that the people in each constituency 
do not nominate candidates from among 
themselves, men who live in the sections 
they represent. Nominations are made by 
the party organizations, and men selected 
to run wherever conditions are favorable. 
A man may live in London and stand for a 
country constituency in any part of Eng- 
land, Scotland or Wales. The voters have 
small say about the identity or capabilities 
of their candidates. They are handed to 
them by the party committees, or machin- 
ery, for their rejection or indorsement. 
Representation in the Parliament elected 
in November is as follows: ‘England, 492; 
Wales, thirty-six; Scotland, seventy-four; 
Ireland, or rather Ulster, thirteen. 

The point the American who is inter- 
ested must hold in his mind is that a par- 
liamentary election in England is a 
governmental election in the same way a 
presidential election is in the United States, 
for the Premier who comes out of a general 
election or is upheld by one is the head of 
the government in reality, the King being 
merely the symbol of the government, the 
head of it, but not the real ruler. Parlia- 
ment rules the country, and the Premier is 
the chief of the Parliament so long as he 
stays in power. 

Now, these broad party divisions com- 
prehend various subdivisions that are par- 
ties within the party, denoting differing 
shades of political opinion. This, of course, 
is true in the United States also, but it 
was not until recently in our country that 
groups within the main group developed 
political identities. The Conservatives, 
Unionists, Tories, or what you will to 
denote that particular broad political opin- 
ion, may in a general sense be depended 
upon to vote with comparative unanimity 
on an important party policy; but they 
also have a considerable individualism that 
tends to make Parliament interesting and 
government more so. And so with the 
other parties. There is a Labor Party; but 
there are many sorts of labor politicians— 
and politics. Thus, the English voter often 
finds himself where, compelled to choose 
between the several candidates handed to 
him, in whose selection he has had no 
voice, he must take the man nearest to his 
desire or not vote at all. The system 
creates a situation in which the party 
machinery practically dominates the elec- 
tor’s freedom of choice. 

Formerly, and until 1918, parliamentary 
elections were spread along over a period 
of weeks, polling times being selected to 
suit the convenience of the party machines, 
and before that same election the women 


had had no vote. During the war the 
Parliament enfranchised women, in a way. 
The lawmakers did not go the whole plan, 
but said that women over thirty might 
vote. Also, an elections act was passed 
that provided for a one-day poll. The 
first one-day election was in 1918, and the 
second, which was a much more interesting 
and more hotly contested one, was the 
election of 1922. 

At that, even with its one-day provision, 
there are quirks to the voting that widely 
differ from the American system. Under 
certain conditions a man having a residence 
in one constituency and a business place in 
another constituency has two votes, but he 
cannot vote twice for the same candidate. 
The system of registry is complicated, and 
leads to various interesting side lights. 
In the elections of November some children 
had votes, their names being on the 
registry for various reasons. A boy of five 
and a half voted in Heywood, and a school- 
boy of twelve in Southwest Hull. There 
were numerous others. Once a name is 
on the registry, no matter whose name 
it is, it apparently stays there and allows 
the owner of the name, baby boy, girl or 
centenarian, to vote. Also, in certain con- 
ditions, Americans whose names are on the 
registry may vote, and some of them do; 
not Americans who have become subjects 
of the King by naturalization, but Amer- 
icans who have remained American. 

Naturally if an election is to be com- 


‘pressed into three weeks the funds for 


conducting that election must be in hand. 
It would be impossible to collect election 
funds in three weeks, starting from empty 
coffers. There is no telling when an 
upheaval in Parliament may force the 
existing government to appeal to the coun- 
try. A break may come on any important 
vote, and a decisive expression of lack of 
confidence in the government, which means 
the defeat in Parliament of a govern- 
ment policy, forces the government to call 
a general election and go to the country. 
Wherefore it is up to the party committee 
to see to it that the party chests are always 
reasonably full, and they see to it. 

The funds in hand—permanent party 
chests—are enormous when viewed with 
the contingent American funds for similar 
purposes, but not particularly startling 
when compared with the amounts collected 
and expended by American national com- 
mittees during a presidential campaign. 
However, our party funds run low between 
times; but in England the party-chest 
managers always have on hand large sums, 
and must. Two hundred thousand pounds 
for each party is a conservative estimate of 
the amounts kept in hand by the big par- 
ties—very conservative. That is, roughly, 
a million dollars each, and that includes the 
Labor Party. 


Honors for Party Funds 


These funds are obtained by contribu- 
tion, and the machinery of solicitation is 
constantly at work; by assessment on can- 
didates, and in various other ways, includ- 
ing the sale of honors. It has been the 
recognized political and financial preroga- 
tive of the existing government for years to 
require aspiring gentlemen who desired to 
have titles, to join the peerage, or, as peers, 
to be advanced in rank, to pay for the dis- 
tinction, and that money has gone to the 
sustenance of the majority-party chest. 
There was loud outcry over Lloyd George’s 
liberality in bestowing honors, and the 
presumable and resultant large sums ob- 
tained therefor, and a quantity of rather 
direct evidence was presented by Tory 
papers, which presentation helped along the 
Georgian debacle. 

Party committees, or central organiza- 
tions, which select candidates for Parlia- 
ment finance these candidates unless they 
have the means to finance themselves. The 
law specifically sets forth just how much 
may be expended per vote in each district 
or constituency. The sums spent for print- 
ing and propaganda are prodigious, and the 
wage paid for clerical aid and other help at 
headquarters is large. On the whole, vast 
as American expenditures are in a presi- 
dential election, it is quite likely that if all 
the expenditures, both immediate and con- 
tingent, by all parties in an English general 
election, were totaled it would be found 
that they spend as much, or even more, in 
the three weeks of active work and the 
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forty-nine weeks of unceasing vigil and 
preparation as the big parties do quad- 
rennially in the United States; and at the 
start of the campaign they have much 
more to spend. 

These, in a general way, are the political- 
organization procedures and processes. The 
campaign itself is a dingdong affair in which 
the mighty ones of the parties make the 
set appearances; the candidates fend for 
themselves in their own territories, and the 
vast number of canvassers go from house 
to house to solicit. votes for individuals. 
The central committees arrange the big 
meetings and distribute the literature. The 
newspapers are a potent factor. The British 
public likes speeches, and the newspapers 
feed speeches to it; not to the extent of 
former years, when they gave pages to the 
oratory of the party leaders and candi- 
dates, but to a considerable extent, at that, 
and with full recognition of the identities 
of the speakers. The London papers get to 
nearly every portion of the kingdom on 
the same day of issue, and each city, of 
course, has its own newspapers, which give 
detailed accounts of the local speakings. 


The Old British Ritual 


Therefore the plan is to have the big 
party spokesmen make solemn and digni- 
fied parade to the great strategic points in 
the kingdom and enunciate their principles 
in solemn and dignified manner, with the 
exception of Lloyd George, who is rarely 
solemn, but who has plenty of other tricks 
in his bag and is the best political speaker 
of the lot. To show how they scatter the 
big fellows about I print the program of 
important events of the Saturday before 
election: 

The Prime Minister and the Earl of 
Derby at Manchester. 

The Prime Minister at Sheffield. 

Mr. Winston Churchill at Dundee. 

Mr. Lloyd George in Wales. 

Mr. Asquith at Leicester. 

Lord Buckmaster at Willesden. 

Viscount Cave at Portsmouth. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at Newcastle. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Viscount Birken- 
head at Birmingham. 

Viscount Peel at Walsall. 

Mr. J. R. Clynes, for Labor, at Oldham. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks at Melton. 

Sir R. Horne at Glasgow. 

That list, with the exception of Viscount 
Grey and a scattering of other dukes, 
earls, and so on, comprises all the head- 
liners actively in the campaign. They put 
them all on the stump and made them 
perform. 

These meetings are not free-for-all affairs 
at first. Tickets are issued to those who 
apply, and these tickets hold good, in some 
instances, until within fifteen minutes of 
the beginning of the speeches, and in 
others all through the proceedings. How- 
ever, as the committees usually issue about 
three times as many tickets as would fill 
the halls, the orators rarely have empty 
benches. The meetings open with that 
grand old British ritual, the singing of 
For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. After the 
star of the afternoon or evening has ap- 
peared the chairman gives the sign and the 
audience rises and carols forth this senti- 
ment, vociferously even if not musically 
defying anybody to deny same, and con- 
cludes with three more or less ringing 
cheers. That over, the chairman get 
right down to work and the speeches go 
along as scheduled. In Wales they sing 
Land of My Fathers, or perhaps it is Our 
Fathers. Anyhow, they get in the father 
in addition to the jolly good fellow, and i 
the orator knows his business he will star 
out with a few sentences in that cons 
nantal conglomerate that passes for th 
native language of the Welsh. 

This leads up to Lloyd George, who is 
most assiduous Welshman, and who i 
addition to leading his small but selec 
band of Liberals had a private enterprise in 
Wales in the way of trying to elect his so 
Gwilym, which is the Welsh for William, 
to Parliament. So after he had made hi 
keynote speech and a few others he wen 
for what they called a whirlwind tour, an 
accomplished the astonishing feat of mak 
ing forty speeches in six days, which hi 
press department proudly set forth as a 
English record, and which is a record tha 
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The EIGHT Coupe 


A favorite with women who 
drive. Equipment includes 
mohair plush upholstery, satin 
silver finished fixtures, heater, 
dome and corner lights, cowl 
ventilator, windshield wiper, 
walnut steering wheel, sun 
visor, rear view mirror, drum 
type head lamps and cowl 
lamps, Circassian walnut- 
finish instrument board. 63.5 
H.P. motor. 115’’ wheel base. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
will make Mr. Bryan and many other 
American campaigners smile indulgently. 

After he had been deposed and had 
moved his effects from No. 10, Downing 
Street the ex-Premier was a bit belligerent 
and talked about smiting his foes hip and 
thigh with his trusty sword. He made a 
speech or two in which he capitalized the 
announced inertia of the Bonar Law Party, 
and put great stress on their platform plea 
for tranquillity and their announced de- 
termination to be tranquil, to make the 
country tranquil and spread the benefi- 
cences of tranquillity all around the place. 

“Their policy isn’t a policy,’ said Lloyd 
George. “It’s a yawn.”’ And that made 
everybody laugh. 

He and his followers talked mysteriously 
of putting up large numbers of candidates, 
and even though the vivacious Winston 
Churchill had been disassociated from his 
appendix just as the crisis came, and was 
confined to his bed, he and Birkenhead and 
others stood loyally behind George and 
made dire threats as to the summary 
vengeance they would take over the defeat 
and destruction of their chief. 

But Lloyd George is more of a politician 
than any of them, or, so far as that goes, 
than all of them; and it wasn’t long before 
he sensed what was bound to happen. 
He soon discovered that his was a hopeless 
case, and from being belligerent he became 
idyllic and made speeches about old friends 
and the beauties of the countryside, and so 
on, always, when in Wales, putting in a 
few licks for Gwilym. He sheathed the 
sword that was announced as having no 
brother and played up to the people. No 
one knows better how to play up to the 
people, not even our Mr. Bryan, or any of 
our favorite tub thumpers. 

Take that Newcastle speech of his—a 
perfect example. He had been talking 
about the Labor scheme for a capital levy, 
and illustrating the benefits of thrift and 
frugality, and the Labor plan to destroy 
the impulse to save and own; and there 
came into his eyes a far-away look. Itisa 
peculiarity of Lloyd George when he is 
speaking to a large audience that he looks 
over the heads of his hearers—off into 
space; and another peculiarity, and ability, 
is that while he is looking off yonder and 
talking on whatever topic he has in mind, 
he also is foraying ahead of his subject 
and laying out periods of his speech far in 
advancé of what he is saying. A capable 
citizen is Lloyd George. 


That Little Surrey Snowdrop 


Well, the far-away look was farther 
away than usual at this place in his New- 
castle speech. It was a forward look, a 
look out of the dingy windows, through the 
mist outside—it was a shocking day, that 
day at Newcastle; ghastly—to the coun- 
tryside of Surrey. He said he had bought 
“a little’-—emphasis on the “little’— 
“place down in Surrey, a mere cottage, not 
large. 

“T have planted a rhododendron there,” 
he said, “‘and I have got three or four rose 
trees; and, believe me, there are no roses 
like them in the market. I have just been 
sticking in a few bulbs in the garden, and I 
tell you that when the springtime comes 
I am looking forward to seeing a little 
flower burst through the greensward and 
just look at me and give me a welcome, and 
I do not mind telling you that that little 
snowdrop will give me greater joy than all 
the splendors of the finest orchid at Kew.” 

Well, there you are. The little snowdrop 
peeping through the greensward and wink- 
ing its tiny eye at David Lloyd George 
made a picture that just lifted those 
horny-handed sons of toil on the Tyne out 
of their seats, and as the local paper said, 
‘they made the welkin ring.”’ 

The ex-Premier had pulled out all the 
tremolos as he welcomed the snowdrop and 
discarded the splendid orchid, and the 
way he caressed that ‘‘little’’ when he 
spoke of his cottage down in Surrey was a 
joy to hear. 

“Why?” he asked passionately. ‘‘Why? 
It is something of my own. I have been 
working at it. There is something in what 
Lincoln said: ‘God loved the common 
people; that is why he made so many of 
them.’” 

We thought Lloyd George missed a 
trick there. He might have said “us” 
instead of “‘them”’; but he is the master 
of his medium and probably he was right. 
It was touching, idyllic, moving to a de- 
gree, and it was quite too bad to have one 
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of the big London illustrated weeklies spill 
all the beans at about the same time with 
pictures and description of that little place 
in Surrey, which is a mere cottage with 
only nine or ten master’s bedrooms and a 
scanty plot of twenty or thirty acres of 
lawn surrounding; hot and cold laid on, as 
they say in the English advertisements, 
central heating and garage for four cars. 
However, not many copies of that weekly 
go to Newcastle, and even if such had 
been the case, no doubt the snowdrops 
were planted on that beautiful expanse 
that showed in one of the pictures and was 
captioned: 

“Upper Pond, with wooded slope to the 
house on the left’; or possibly in that other 
vista which a picture showed: ‘Looking 
from the northwest loggia over the Devil’s 


Jumps. 

The little Welshman did not show to any 
great advantage after this. He knew what 
he was up against. He joshed Bonar Law 
a bit, and some others, but he laid no 
obstacles in his own way in case there are 
deals to be made in the future. He let 
Winston Churchill do the slang-whanging 
of Lord Curzon and allowed Birkenhead to 
decry and defy and denounce. He, per- 
sonally, had no grievance, bore no malice, 
and trod the path of least resistance. To- 
wards the end he was asking his audiences 
anxiously why the opposition attacked 
“this poor little man,” meaning himself, 
with a pathetic twist to it and a sad shake 
of his massive head. But at that, despite 
the election results, wouldn’t those Bonar 
Law people like to know what was and is 
in the back of that same massive head in 
the way of plans, not to say plants, for the 
days to come? 


Dressing for the Old Kent Road 


His party used the new Premier, Bonar 
Law, extensively, shifting him about from 
place to place and most meticulously allot- 
ting him once, at least, to all classes and 
conditions of men. I heard him on the 
night he was sent down to South London, 
to the Old Kent Road, the habitat of the 
costermongers and well known to America 
through the medium of Chevalier’s song, 
Knocked ’Em on the Old Kent Road. 
This was the night he spoke to the people— 
the same common people referred to by 
Lloyd George and others from time to 
time, as you might say; that is, from noon 
to midnight every day for the three weeks 
of the campaign. 

Still even the people had to have tick- 
ets—white tickets for one door, blue tickets 
for another door, red for another, and so 
on. At that, a number of coster ladies 
who didn’t have tickets came along in 
just the same; militant voting ladies 
frankly thirty years of age and more, and 
the police didn’t seem to be able to stop 
them. The men unticketed seemed con- 
tent to stop outside, but not the ladies— 
not at all. Not ’alf, as they put it. It 
would have taken the reserves to have 
kept them out, and when they were in they 
gave a most casual consideration to the 
pleas of the beribboned young m:n who 
were acting as ushers and urging them to go 
to the gallery. The coster ladies of Old 
Kent Road, having had suffrage thrust 
upon them, were determined to stand upon 
their suffrage rights, and they stood on 
them, and upon many of the ticket holders 
as well. 

The meeting was palpably common pop- 
ular; almost too palpably in fact. Several 
of the distinguished Tories on the stage 
pulled out pipes and lighted them, and 
there wasn’t a dress suit or a top hat 
among the lot. 

There’s no telling what they had in the 
way of evening raiment in their limousines 
outside for the purposes of a quick change 
before they got back to their usual haunts; 
but down on the Old Kent Road they wore 
their bowlers, and it would not have been 
surprising to note a kerchief around a Tory 
neck here or there, or a pair of heavily 
buttoned corduroys. 

The chairman was a tall, heavy, smooth- 
shaven man, name of Hall, and he evi- 
dently hadn’t rehearsed with the others, 
for his opening sentence was, ‘“‘I was born 
a Tory, have lived a Tory and shall die a 
Tory,” a sentiment which made no hit 
whatever with the coster ladies. But he 
was brief. He seemed to bog down after he 
had that admission out of his system, and 
soon presented Mr. Bonar Law, first asking 
for the choral welcome embodied in that 
stirring roundelay, For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow. 
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Mr. Bonar Law sat looking modestly 
down his nose while this function pro- 
ceeded, presenting the appearance of a man 
who feels that though this tribute of song 
is a very great tribute indeed, it perhaps is 
not entirely unwarranted—a sort of an 
oh-this-is-too-much-I-should-think-the- 
blighters-would-sing-it-twice look and atti- 
tude. Then he rose to speak. 

Now, the truth of it is that Mr. Bonar 
Law, either in the Old Kent Road or else- 
where, didn’t have very much to speak 
about. It is reasonably difficult to excite 
oneself to a high pitch of oratory or one’s 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm over 
an announced policy of nothing doing. 
When a Prime Minister goes before the 
people on the issue Let Us Remain Per- 
fectly Calm, coupled with the assertion 
that Tranquillity is the Best Policy, he 
hasn’t much to say that is of an excitable 
nature, especially if it is not within his 
plan to tell just how he intends to remain 
tranquil. 

However, as I discovered during my in- 
vestigations of this English general elec- 
tion, there is one oratorical recourse that 
is an ever-present aid in time of buck- 
passing, and that is the speeches of the 
opposition. In this latest election there 
would have been no meetings at all— 
couldn’t have been—had not some states- 
man made an opening speech. Once that 
brave lad stepped into the breach all be- 
came customary and easy, because the 
next speaker based his speech on that first 
speech, and the third speaker spoke about 
the second speaker’s speech, and so on, 


-until the United Kingdom was one vast 


forum where every speaker was speaking 
about some other speaker’s speech. 

“T observe that my esteemed friend and 
erstwhile colleague, the Right Honorable 
Marquis of Marshmallow, in his speech 
yesterday before the Ancient and Honor- 
able Guild of Cordwainers and Pickle 
Factors said ” And the speaker was 
off for an hour, two hours, or until such 
time as the ambulances arrived to remove 
the exhausted listeners. 

It was necessary, of course, because there 
wasn’t a clean-cut issue before the country 
save the Labor program, and these cam- 
paigners couldn’t keep harping eternally on 
the iniquities of the capital levy—not 
Bonar Law, anyhow, who favored a capital 
levy in 1917—and for the further reason 
that when the gambit campaign was, as in 
this case, the exact position in the diction- 
ary of certain words under the R’s the 
supply of significant words beginning with 
R came to an end in the natural trend of 
events, and there you were. 


The Battle of the R’s 


Lloyd George, in the early days of the 
campaign, when he was joshing the emi- 
nently joshable Bonar Law, called atten- 
tion to the fact that in the course of his 
daily study of the dictionary he had occa- 
sion to look up the word ‘“‘reaction,’’ which 
he held defined the Bonar Law policy and 
to his consternation he discovered that on 
the same page was the incendiary word 
“revolution.” Lloyd George drew quite an 
alarming conclusion from that terrifying 
juxtaposition. Whereupon Mr. Bonar Law, 
while protesting rather half-heartedly that 
tranquillity doesn’t necessarily mean reac- 
tion, scored a point that set the nation 
agog. He made an intensive study of that 
same page of the dictionary, and he found, 
as he triumphantly announced that night 
on the Old Kent Road, that between the 
lethal ‘‘reaction”’ and the appalling “‘revo- 
lution”’ he had discovered another word— 
“‘retrenchment.’’ Well, in a word, there 
you were again. Irrefutable—what? * 


Of course, one might say that a cam-: 


paign where the principal speakers devoted 
time to such tosh as this, and to the com- 
ment on what others had said and were 
saying, had very little to it on the surface 
save the desire of one side to stay in and 
the desires of other sides to get that side 
out. However, as is frequently the case, 
the esteemed English on all sides were not 
telling all they knew. What they were 
doing was getting it over with and not 
making any commitments they could 
avoid. ’ 

Wherefore Mr. Bonar Law that night at 
Old Kent Road, and elsewhere and con- 
tinuously, proceeded very cautiously and 
cireumspectly. He didn’t have much to 
say, and that is exactly what he said—not 
much. My observation of him, which has 
extended over a number of years and has 
noted him both in the House of Commons 
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and on the public platform, leads me to the 
conclusion that Mr. Bonar Law is the most 
skillful on-the-other-hander of our times 
when he wishes to be. 

He is a thin man, who stoops a bit at the 
waist and would run to about five feet 
eleven or thereabouts from point to point 
if straightened out for the tape. He has a 
rather longish face, with high cheek bones, 
a full red color over them, a hair line that is 
retreating towards the crown of his head, a 
small, pursed mouth and blue eyes that are 
of the moderately popped variety and have 
a frightened aspect as they gaze about— 
are obsessed of the fear, no doubt, that 
sometime he will make a statement that 
will not be sufficiently bulwarked with 
qualifications to prevent some opponent 
climbing aboard him with the damning 
assertion that he has been definite. 


Monumental Lord Curzon 


The Prime Minister has a high-pitched 
voice and two gestures. After he makes a 
point he passes his hand up over his re- 
maining hair and smooths it down, and 
when he is nervously expounding some 
innocuous policy he grasps the lapels of his 
coat and pulls at them as if to settle his 
collar. That night in the Old Kent Road 
he took up the speeches of Lloyd George, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and some others, 
but said he would not demean himself with 
personalities. Far be it from the Prime 
Minister to descend to personalities. He 
wasn’t having any. 

. “Still, it must be said that Lord Birken- 
ea ” 

“Judas!” howled somebody in the body 
of the hall. 

The Prime Minister bowed. 

“Thank you,” he said, and shifted to 
Mesopotamia. 

Next we come to the city—to the finan- 
cial center of the world, as the British say— 
or used to say, anyhow, before the U.S. A. 
committed the intolerable crime of crowd- 
ing them off the high plateau of financial 
supremacy—to the hub of the empire’s 
vast banking and monetary interests, 
where the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
sits and dominates the exchanges, the 
marts and the markets and guarantees the 
currency of the nation. And Lord Curzon 
came, too, to meet the bankers and the 
brokers and the traders and the exporters 
of the city, and talk to them about the 
absolute necessity for the return of a Con. 
servative government as a safeguard for 
the financial integrity of the far-flung 
empire. 

They met in the Grand Hall of the 
Cannon Street Hotel—almost every conse 
quential British hotel has a Grand Hall 
Some are grander than others, and this one 
I should say, is about 23.4 per cent grand, 
or practically that. 

Lord Curzon, you will recall—he’s an 
earl—was a member of the Lloyd George 
government that fell on that October day 
but he turned up cheerio and righto as a 
member of the Bonar Law government that 


den and a nimble change,” said Winston 
Churchill in referring to the episode, “and 
that he turned in a most surprising manner 
upon those with whom he had been work- 
ing and who sustained him loyally through 
all the long months of his ill health.” 

But Mr. Churchill was ill himself wher 
he spoke thus harshly of the monumentz 
Curzon, and may have been peevish to 


afternoon, to explain the foreign policy o} 
the government to the city men, he being 
at the moment Secretary for Foreigr 
Affairs, which post, as Mr. Churchill inti- 
mated, he had formerly held with Lloyd 


in Whitehall. He conveys that impression 
and sees to it that he does. The city me 
wanted to sing For He’s a Jolly Good Fel 
low, but they were abashed in the presence 
A few quavering voices essayed the greet 
ing, but the whole lot of them bogged dowr 
when it came to the ‘‘jolly”’ part of it, and | 
it dwindled and died. It couldn’t be done 
So the city men compromised with thi 
decorous spatting of a few reverent hands 
as the massive lord arose and draped him- 
self on the lectern that had been provide 
for him, and began in the usual manner 0 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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As far as the power plant 
is concerned the maker of 
a medium price car or truck 
has given you all the value he can when he 
uses one of the NEW,{ijcoming Motors 


€200,000; PRESENTS USERS @WIEE; TELL sYOUn SO) 


HE great group of owners who have bought nearly two hundred 

thousand automotive vehicles with LYCOMING MOTORS have 
grown to accept the LYCOMING name plate as a safe criterion of the 
high ideals and quality standards of the maker of the completed car 
or truck. 


That is why these thousands of present LYCOMING owners take 
such a marked interest in the make of motor used when they are 
buying a second, third or fourth time. 


When they have once tested the extraordinary LYCOMING per- 
formance and become accustomed to its unexpectedly low operating 
and maintenance costs, they are spoiled for any ordinary motor and 
will return again and again to the car or truck that continues to use 
LYCOMING power. 


And now these same owners have something to make them more 
eager than ever to find a LYCOMING in their next car or truck. Forthe 
most remarkable motors that have yet borne this famous name 
plate are now available in four models. 


Ideals of performance with low operating and maintenance costs 
have been attained that are without precedent in the tremendous 
four cylinder field. 


For instance, the new LYCOMING design includes a five bearing 
crankshaft. This rigid mounting results in vibrationless performance 
beyond the possibilities of the ordinary two and three bearing practice, 
and combines the flexible operation heretofore associated with multi- 
cylinder motors with the economy of the four. 


Whether you are interested in a passenger car or a truck, ask fora 
demonstration from the local distributor of any of the makes that 
use one of these amazing new LYCOMING models. 


The interest this latest motor development has created has moved 
us to have printed a valuable book on the whole subject, for car and 
truck owners. 


A copy of this book will be sent to any responsible person upon 
request. We are especially anxious to place one in the hands of each 
of the nearly 200,000 owners who are now driving behind LYCOMING 
motors so that they can see the still greater LYCOMING they can 
get the next time they buy. 


Full name and address should be given. 


LYCOMING MOTORS CORPORATION, WittiAMsport, Pa. 


(Years Ahead in Automobile Motor Efficiency 


Jim Henrys Column 
“Babbitt” 


I am not running a book review 
column, but Sinclair Lewis made sort 
of a veiled reference in “Babbitt” to 
Mennen Shaving Cream, which I 
want to discuss. No names men- 
tioned, of course, but it is obvious to 
me that he meant Mennen’s. 

He was complaining about the 
standardized lives and habits of 
millions of American men and one of 
his serious accusations was that they 
all use the same shaving cream— 
presumably meaning Mennen’s. 

Now in the first place, not over 
two million and a half men in this 
country use Mennen’s. Of course 
they are the better class of men, but 
there are still twenty million sticking 
to unstandardized shaving habits. 

But is it a serious weakness in a 
man that he recognizes and appre- 
ciates the same superiorities of which 
millions of other men think highly? 

After all, most men have tough 
beards and experience the same sense 
of amazed gratification the first 
time a sharp blade leans against 
Mennen-softened bristles. 

Most men have tender skin and 
the gentle, soothing, healing influence 
of Boro-glycerine (the secret of the 
delightful after-effect) appeals to 
them all equally. 

All men hate rubbing in the lather 
with fingers because it is messy and 
irritates the skin. They esteem 
Mennen’s because it doesn’t have 
to be rubbed in with the fingers. 

There never was a skin that 
wouldn’t suffer from free caustic. 
Why shouldn’t all men approve the 
absence of free caustic in Mennen’s? 

And isn’t any man likely to be 
without hot or soft water now and 
then? Mennen’s works perfectly with 
hard or soft water—hot or cold. 

It’s really perfectly simple— 
American men want the best; that 
is why shaving with Mennen’s has 
become the standardized practice. 

If you don’t object to starting the 
way thousands of other men have, 
send 10 cents for my demonstrator 
tube. Or buy a full size tube for 
fifty cents. 


lete 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, AJ. USA, 


: 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
disclaiming all intention of descending to 
personalities— ‘But oe 

The “but” was the rasping Churchill, 
and his lordship just had to correct a few 
false impressions before continuing with 
the statement that though it was un- 
deniably true he had been a member of the 
Lloyd George government, and was at 
present carrying on with Bonar Law, there 
could be no doubt in the minds of any true- 
hearted British citizen that the best in- 
terests of the empire were thus served and 
safeguarded—haw. Pause for the “Hear! 
Hear!’”’ Same secured, he made ponderous 
progress with his discussion of the foreign 
affairs of the empire with especial reference 
to his important part therein. 

It began at half after two. It finished 
at four o’clock. If the city men knew any 
more about the foreign affairs of the em- 
pire after they went out than they did be- 
fore they went in it was through no fault 
of Lord Curzon. What they did know was 
that it was most essential to sustain the 
Bonar Law government, give it a majority 
in Parliament; and though his lordship 
delicately refrained from saying in so 
many words that the particular merit of 
this enterprise would be his own continua- 
tion in charge of foreign affairs, the quick- 
minded city men had little difficulty in 
placing the proper construction on his re- 
marks. 

Lord Curzon is a tall, broad, thick man, 
with a predominant air. He talks in a 
heavy, measured voice, with a heavy, 
measured manner, and in heavy, measured 
sentences. 

It is not in the least surprising that 
the city men couldn’t get through with 
their jolly-good-fellow greeting. They 
might as well try to sing that stirring hail 
to Westminster Abbey. Years ago, when 
in England, I remember hearing a quatrain 
about him that irreverent Oxonians de- 
lighted in when his lordship was conferring 
his presence on that institution of learning. 
All of the first line except the last word 
escapes me, but this is the drift of it: 


Rae AL Ss foe? Curzon, 

A most superior purzon ; 

A student at Balliol College ; 

What he doesn’t know isn’t knowledge. 


Most applicable today, it would seem; 
most applicable. 

As for the others, there were 13838 candi- 
dates making speeches in all parts of the 
country, backed by three times as many— 
yes, ten times as many volunteers in their 
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support making speeches also. The head- 
liners gave forth an utter absence of views 
each afternoon and each night, and there 
was the usual heckling, the usual rowdyism 
at meetings in some places, and all that 
sort of thing. H. G. Wells, a Labor candi- 
date for the University of London, appeared 
on various platforms and deluged his au- 
ditors in gloom by bringing out vast wads 
of manuscript and reading his speeches; 
and George Bernard Shaw, speaking for 
Labor, had the time of his life harpooning 
both Tories and Liberals. 

“There is something very attractive 
about the program of Mr. Bonar Law,” 
said Shaw. “He offers us four earls and a 
quiet life. I like the idea of earls. An earl 
is the only man the politicians cannot bribe 
with a peerage.” : 

That was dirty work at the crossroads 
by George Bernard, for they do do things 
with peerages, these politicians. And to 
show how destitute of talking points they 
were, and recalling the Lloyd George ex- 
cursion into the dictionary, there was vast 
pother in the earlier part of the campaign 
because Bonar Law put so many dukes and 
earls into his cabinet, and so many rela- 
tives of these exalted personages. This was 
held to be a strong argument with the com- 
mon people, but it rather lost its savor when 
it was pointed out by some person with a 
memory that Lloyd George had within one 
as many earls and dukes and such in his 
ministry as Bonar Law put into his. 

Another strong point was that the elec- 
tion was fixed on a Wednesday, when, it 
was held, some of the workingmen could 
not vote, instead of on a Saturday, when all 
the workingmen might vote. 

“The election was fixed on a Wednes- 
day,” said the saturnine Shaw, “so that 
voters would not notice in the excitement 
of polling that on that date they were pay- 
ing £15,000,000 of interest to America for 
the first time.”’ 

It was of this stuff that the outward and 
visible signs of this British general election 
were made, and the polling came on 
Wednesday, November fifteenth. 

They have an association in London for 
the purpose of making that ancient and 
gloomy city a brighter place. They are 
seeking to make it busier, better and 
brighter. Sounds like a civic-improvement 
program in a Middle West city. One way 
this association felt would lighten and 
brighten the hard lot of the fog-bound 
Londoners was to give them ample oppor- 
tunity for seeing the election returns. So 
they arranged with the tubes and the busses 
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to run until two o’clock in the morning 
and for radio concerts and bulletin board 
and cinema shows at Piccadilly Circus 
Trafalgar Square, Oxford Circus and ir 
other open spaces. The restaurants re 
ceived permission to keep late hours and 
London turned out. To be sure, it was a 
rather dismal London they turned out to. 
There had been a five-day fog that was still 
going strong; but Londoners are used 
that, and they went to it with rattles and 
horns and confetti and all the noise-making 
instruments; and I am here to say tha 
I am off that stuff about the British public 
being a phlegmatic, stolid, dour public, fo 
the rest of my natural life. - 
No Broadway crowd in New York, 
Loop crowd in Chicago, or Market Street 
crowd in San Francisco, or any other Amer: 
ican election crowd in any other city, car 
show the British crowd any new ways tc 
make noise, or, as the saying is, raise h 
and I saw a few new wrinkles that seeme 
entirely of British origin. For exampl 
down in Trafalgar the persons who clim 
up on the base of the monument 
the best view of the pictures and the re 
turns, and they were disposed to hold 
their places. One device for jollity, 
called, was a sort of firework that sputtere¢ 
and sparked and flared as it burned. Th 
hawkers had them by the million. i 
Some enterprising citizen, desiring to ge 
a place on the base of the monument, nell 
good idea. He bought a handful of thes 
fireworks, lighted them and tossed them Wy 
among the crowds clinging to the advan 
tageous viewpoints, bombarded the favore 
ones on the high places and set their clot 
afire. The crowd below recognized thy 
genius of the assaulter instantly, and in} 
few minutes half the overcoats and thi 
dresses on the high places were set afire by 
the fizzers tossed on them. It was quite im 
possible to put out a fire on the shoulde 
of one’s overcoat and cling to the monu 
ment at the same time; so the burnin; 
Britons had to hop down and the assaulter; 
rushed to their places. But fireworks wer 
plenty, and all night long Britons set th 
clothes of one another afire and enjoye 
themselves hugely. ; 
Next morning the newspapers set fort 
the great Conservative victory, Londo 
had a headache and the clothes repairer 
were overrun with orders. On Frida 
morning the triumph of the Conservative 
was confirmed and established in definit 
figures, but the fog remained—not only i 
the streets and all through the city but i 
the places of government as well. | 
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authority to do what he did; and every 
penny whose expenditure Lord authorized 
could have been charged to him. Fortu- 
nately, after it was done, Congress author- 
ized the payments that had been paid. 

Again, Congress adjourned on March 3, 
1919, without passing a deficiency bill 
carrying eight hundred and twenty-eight 
million dollars for the purpose of paying 
what the United States Army owed for 
supplies received and services rendered. All 
army payments immediately stopped and 
could not legally be resumed until Congress 
met again. Lord at once decided that he 
would appropriate other unused appropria- 
tions and apply them to the army’s debts, 
although under the law they were not 
available for that purpose. But Lord sang 
a gay little song to himself, according to his 
usual custom, and helped himself to one bil- 
lion two hundred and seventy million dollars, 
which was something of a helping for an 
army officer, in view of the fact that any 
army officer supposedly will permit himself 
to be hopelessly entangled and hog-tied by 
a piece of gossamer red tape less than three 
feet in length. Congress later legalized his 
billion-and-a-quarter-dollar expenditure, 
and by so doing probably saved him from a 
ten-thousand-year jail sentence. 

On July 1, 1920, General Lord became 
Chief of Finance to the United States Army; 
and on July 1, 1922, he became Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, succeeding Gen- 
eral Charles G. Dawes. General Lord was 
recommended for the job not only by Gen- 
eral Dawes but also by several very capable 
legislators in the House and in the Senate. 
This was a strange state of affairs, for 
General Dawes had frequently felt free to 
refer to congressmen as pinheads, blankety- 
blank pinheads and even worse, and it was 
thought that anyone he favored would be 
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fluently detested by all congressmen. A 
good New England conscience, however, is 
recognized by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans; and when General Lord’s possible 
appointment was under discussion on the 
floor of the House several months before he 
took office, Democratic and Republican 
representatives alike agreed that no other 
man in the country was so thoroughly 
equipped as he in the matter of the account- 
ing of the revenues and the disbursements 
of the Government. 

Dawes was the sort of fighter, hammerer, 
club swinger and noise maker that was ur- 
gently needed in the launching of such an 
innovation as the Budget Bureau, which 
took money away from people who didn’t 
want to part with it; and Lord is the sort 
of mild-mannered, tireless, conscientious 
worker that is necessary for the Budget 
Bureau’s added efficiency. No matter 
where Dawes struck he could find extrava- 
gances to correct. Now that the surface 
extravagances have been eliminated Lord 
must dig deep down into the inside figures 
in order to find waste. He is peculiarly 
fitted for this task, for his Maine-bred New 
England conscience and his training in run- 
ning army finances have made him into a 
digger beside whom such delvers as a wood- 
chuck and a steam shovel fade into insig- 
nificance. He sits at his desk and digs and 
chews gum, occasionally bursting into a 
snatch of song. He’s something of a singer, 
is Lord; a sort of melodious digger, trained 
in many church choirs and genuine quar- 
tets, free from the taint of barber-shop 
chords and whisky tenors. He is never tired. 

Ask him how he feels, as he digs, or as he 
prepares to dig, or as he completes his dig- 
ging, and you'll always receive the same 
answer, to wit: ‘Fine! Fine!’’ He always 
feels fine. 


' 


4 
He digs through the endless columns ( 
figures that cross his desk, and through th 
enormous mass of data. General Daw 
accepted the estimates of his subordinate 
but General Lord accepts nobody’s est! 
mates. When a bureau chief had convince 
one of Dawes’ subordinates that the la: 
word in saving had been accomplished tt 
bureau chief’s work was finished. But 
when a bureau chief convinces one of Lord 
subordinates that he can save no mol 
money Lord, after digging patiently amor 
the figures, may and usually does set up 
loud cry for the bureau chief to come r 
ning and show cause why another thri 
thousand dollars or ten thousand coll 
can’t be lopped off at the point indicat 
by Lord’s index finger. a 
Under Dawes the different departmen 
of the Government for the first time in hi 
tory were made to live within their i 
comes. Under Lord the departments mu 
set their own incomes as low as possibl 
and then save a generous slice of money 0) 
of them, unless they can prove to the sati 
faction of General Lord’s New Englat 
conscience that it can’t be done—and thi 
task, it might be added, is one that wou 
make the labors of Hercules look wi 
and ill. 
In all his activities General Lord—as w 
General Dawes before him—is merely t] 


attempts to dispute his findings will | 
fired. But whenever President Harding 
any other President fails to support t 
Director of the Budget in every way t 
whole budget system will become a failu 
and a joke that will never arouse a flicker 
amusement on the tense face of the u 
happy taxpayer. | 
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He is not a dashing gallant with a 
plumed hat and black mask. There is no 
romance about it, when he holds you 
up on the road. 


His methods are draband without thrill. 
He appears by day as wellas by night, on 
city streets as well as lonely roads. 


Every motorist has been stopped by him 
at one time or another. He orders you 


_out of your car. He puts you to work 


in your best clothes. He steals your 
time and pleasure. 


His name is Tire Trouble. 


Of course, you will never be able to 


prevent his stopping you. The best of 
tires wear out. There will always be 
nails on some roads. 


But you can arm yourself against the 
dread of his coming, by driving a car 
equipped with Michelin Steel Wheels— 


five wheels per car. 


Then when you hear the “bang of his 
pistol,” or his tell-tale “hiss,” instead of 
having to change tires—with all the 
trouble that means—you simply change 
wheels. No muddy rims, no rusty lugs, 
no hammering, no prying. A clean, 
simple, three-minute operation, which 
relieves tire trouble of all its terrors. 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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“Breakage on the fragile loads 
we haul has been greatly 
reduced since Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Cushion Tires 
were selected for equipment.” 
Victor Schmitt, Hinckley & 
Schmitt, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Only the new Good- 
year All-Weather 
Tread Cushion Tire 
can save your truck 
and protectyourloads 
with the lasting resil- 
ience of the hollow- 
center design, the 
indented sidewall, 
and the deep-cut All- 
Weather Tread. It is 
the real cushion tire. 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surface solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 


| parting instructions. 
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THE SELF-STARTER 


members of his own race into activity with 
well-chosen commands, grinding cash fares 
with his right hand and jerking signals on 
the bell cord with his left. 

A long series of questions surged up as far 
as his neck only to be choked to death by 
the sudden realization that the lady ad- 
dressing him must be a mighty rich lady to 
possess a personal trolley car. He decided 
that he might get along better with no 
questions asked. 

The lady produced a card from her hand 
bag, and with a gold pencil, after a mo- 
ment’s manipulation of the lead, which had 
retreated to the vanishing point, she wrote 
her address upon her card. She handed the 
card to the Wildcat. 

“T am Mrs. J. Carter Felton,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘Twenty-five hundred Sanchez 
Street is my house address in San Diego.” 
She handed the Wildcat a ten-dollar bill. 
“This will pay your fare. Your wages will 
be one hundred and fifty dollars a month.” 

The Wildcat took Mrs. Felton’s card and 
blinked at it. When the ten-dollar bill ap- 
peared he parked the card in the lining of 
his hat, and with the greenback held gin- 
gerly between the thumb and forefinger of 
his right hand he blinked more rapidly and 
swallowed heavily until the mention of 
wages accomplished the third and last 


| stage of the trance into which he was laps- 


ing. Dimly to his ears came Mrs. Felton’s 
“You will report at 
my San Diego house tomorrow.” 

“Yas-sum !”’ 

The Wildcat’s agreement to all condi- 
tions was vehement and absolute, and then 
with a smile Mrs. Felton walked away. 
She was followed for fifty feet by a grateful 
look from the Wildcat. Then he remem- 
bered the ten-dollar bill which still dangled 
publicly from his palsied hand and his 
vision was clouded with a series of tableaus 
where dollar signs and fried chicken splashed 
around in a platter whose perimeter was 
dotted with alternate areas of spinach 
greens, yams and chicken gravy. 

He stored the bank note in the lining of 
the brown derby hat along with Mrs. 
Felton’s card, and without further loss of 
time he turned to Lily and dished out 
enough marching orders to have worn the 
legs off a regiment of mascot goats. 

With Lily trailing along behind him, he 
headed down the thoroughfare toward a 
place where a quick-compromise ration of 
cold water and hot fish could be bought for 
cash. Midway of the march to the restau- 
rant he stopped long enough to discover the 
exact amount of the fare to the city where 
Mrs. Felton lived. 

“Cap’n, suh,”’ he asked the ticket agent 
back of the counter of a downtown office, 
“‘whut’s de no-comeback fare to dis heah 
Sam Dago town?” 

The seeker after knowledge discovered 
the amount of the fare and fixed upon an 
appropriation from the ten-dollar bill 
which would enable him to eat himself 
within a dollar of being broke. 

“Come ’long, Lily! Us is got a ragin’ ap- 
petite an’ plenty of money to unrage it wid. 
Double-time yo’self, goat, till us floods dis 
ten-dollah bill wid chicken gravy an’ 
fixin’s!”’ 

“Blaa-a!”’ Lily, knowing but one mas- 
ter, shifted gears into double-time; and 
presently, seated on the floor beside the 
Wildcat’s chair in a restaurant, she gave 
thanks to her own gods for the sudden rush 
of food that the day had brought forth. 
When the meal was finished the Wildcat 
navigated a course, buoyed by interroga- 
tion, until finally his troubles ended tem- 
porarily with the starting of a train from 
which he alighted to face whatever might 
await him in the city of San Diego. 

It was late evening when he arrived at 
the Felton residence on Sanchez Street, and 
about the first heavy work to be done was 
to overdraw on the bank of sleep in his new 
quarters above the garage, which stood well 
back on the grounds surrounding the Felton 
house. From a window of his room the 
Wildcat looked at the house. 

“Sho’ seems to be a big place, but dey 
ain’t many folks ’round.” 

He turned and inspected his new uni- 
form. It was a maroon-colored livery 
decked out with black tape. About the 
only fault the Wildcat found with it was 
that the buttons were black bone, where he 
would have preferred polished brass. 

“Kain’t complain, tho’,” he said to 
Lily, for whom quarters had been arranged 
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under a workbench against the wall of the 
garage. “Us issettin’ noble an’ warm. Got 
a grand big autobeel to run. Grand place 
to sleep an’ de rations is heavy.” 

Surrounded by the blessings which Lady 
Luck had showered down, the Wildcat 
slept soundly throughout the night. He 
was awakened at nine o’clock the next 
morning by a bell ringing near the head of 
his bed. 

“’Spect dey wants me at de house,” he 
surmised, and forthwith he climbed into 
the maroon uniform. 

From the pockets of his side-tracked rai- 
ment he transferred eighty cents in cash 
and the card bearing Mrs. Felton’s address. 
He pinned his service ribbons to the breast 
of the maroon uniform and reported two 
minutes later at the kitchen, where he 
figured a little breakfast might precede 
orders for the day. 

Word reached him here while he was 
doing the best he could with his rations 
that Mrs. Felton would want her car at 
two o’clock, and this order was augmented 
by a little free advice from the cook to the 
effect that he might well put in the inter- 
vening time in polishing the metal work on 
the car and dolling it up to a point of glit- 
tering perfection. 

The Wildcat, accepting orders and ad- 
vice, set to work after breakfast in shining 
up the car. He tried his best to devote him- 
self to the outside of the vehicle, but he was 
irresistibly attracted to the driver’s com- 
partment, where, perched over to the right 
of the driver’s seat, Lily sat and superin- 
tended the Wildcat’s work. 

The superstructure of the car, built to 
Mrs. Felton’s own designs, included a for- 
ward inclosure for the driver separated 
from the passenger department by a heavy 
plate of glass. On the instrument panel the 
Wildcat recognized a cigar lighter and a 
clock and a speedometer, but beyond these 
familiar mechanisms the rest of the brass 
and nickel and enamel dials, with their 
blue-steel needles, meant nothing at all in 
his professional career. He seated himself 
now and then in the driver’s seat and tenta- 
tively hauled the steering bar back and 
forth. 

Along around noon he had become famil- 
iar enough with his new machine to begin 
a series of experiments with the switches 
and controls on the instrument board, but 
beyond discovering the light switches no 
startling record of success rewarded his 
investigations. 

“One thing sho’, Lily,” he said, by the 
time his stomach suggested that lunch 
could be received if necessary—‘‘one thing 
sho’, us knows lots about whut dese ain’t.” 
For the fiftieth time his eyes swept the 
complex array of metal. ‘‘Yas-suh, goat, 
nobody knows whut dese things ain’t no 
betteh dan us does.” 

He tried an insignificant-looking switch, 
heretofore neglected, which was fixed be- 
side two of its fellows over to the left of the 
panel, and immediately from the interior of 
the battery-filled paunch of the car there 
came a gentle whine. 

“‘Sho’ sounds like a li’l’ dawg—sounds 
like a puppy whinin’ fo’ his suppeh.” 

He snapped the switch again and the 
whining ceased. 

“See dat, Lily! Ain’t no puppy. Kain’t 
turn no puppy on an’ off wid no ’lectric 
switch. Us knows ’lectricity! Knows it 
real good!”’ i 

He tried the next switch, and to his great 

satisfaction there resulted an imitation of 
what a bulldog might say if sufficiently agi- 
tated. 
“Look dah, Lily! Dis heah car sho’ is 
haunted wid ’lectric dawgs. Heah dat bull 
dawg growl! Mebbe dat numbeh-three 
switch turns on a ol’ bayin’ hound. Mebbe 
if us turns all three on togetheh it sounds 
like a dawg fight. Ain’t got time to ’vesti- 
gate now. You sit heah whilst I ’sorbs my 
lunch, an’ don’t git no mo’ of dem white 
hairs on dis heah cushion. Stay on yo’ own 
side! ’Spect I likes to go prancin’ round in 
dis grand bull-blood unifawn like a gin’ral 
all danglin’ wid goat hairs? Naw-suh! Lay 
down on de flo’ does you crave to, but keep 
yo’self ’way f’m dese cushions. Afteh Ise 
et I brings you yo’ rations back wid me, an’ 
den I sees is dey enny mo’ dawgs hid round 
in dis fo’-wheeled show case.”’ 

When the Wildcat came back with his 
mascot’s rations he boosted Lily out of her 
place beside the driver’s seat of the four- 
wheeled show case and resumed his search 
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for something which might animate th 
dormant mechanism until the conceale 
dog fight should be translated from soun 
to motion. His search was interrupted b 
a peremptory order called to him by th 
cook. 

“Tt’s two o’clock! Mrs. Felton says 1 
bring the car over to the door like I tol 
you before—and hurry up about it!” 

“Yas-sum! Ise a-comin’.”’ 

The Wildcat in his panic sought the cor 
solation invariably afforded him by tk 
presence and sympathy of his mascot goa 
He reached over and opened the door of tk 
driver’s compartment. 

‘Get in heah, goat! Whut you mean di 
layin’ dis heah trip so long? Climb up a1 
lay down befo’ I knocks yo? face down y 
throat.” 

Lily made haste to obey her master 
voice and it was well that she did so, fc 
almost on the instant that the Wilde: 
reached out and closed the door of the ce: 
with his right hand after the goat ws 
aboard, his fumbling left hand, playing fra 
tically along the keyboard of switches an 
push buttons, pulled the trigger on tk 
four-wheeled show case. It started with 
jump, and before it had cleared the doo! 
of the garage it settled into a conservatiy 
fifteen-mile speed which nothing so trivi: 
as a panic-stricken brunet brain stor 
could accelerate or retard. 

Down the hundred-foot driveway leac 
ing to the doorway where Mrs. Felto 
stood awaiting her car the Wildcat cor 
firmed his belief in his inability to stop. H 
grabbed the steering lever with his left han 
and juggled it until the car quit staggerin 
and straightened out on the roadway 
while with his right hand he sought frant 
cally for something on the instrument boar 
which when pushed, pulled or twisted woul 
turn the hose on the dog fight beneath hin 
An instant before he reached the doorwa 
where Mrs. Felton was waiting for him tl 
snarling and whining in the sagging paunc 
of the vehicle gave way to a silence broke 
only by the snorts of emotion with whic 
the Wildcat expressed his surprise. 

Passing Mrs. Felton, the Wildcat sa 
that lady take one step forward, where st 
remained waiting for the car to stop. | 
passed her going fifteen miles an hour. TI 
Wildcat turned an anguished glance in tl 
direction of his employer and then he r 
sumed his business of steering, while in th 
peaks of the car a puzzled lady stared aft 

i 


m. 
Two little wrinkles formed on her br 
and her mouth shaped itself around tl 
“o”’ of surprise as in what-o. 

Where the driveway met the street t] 
Wildeat capitalized his long experien 
with vehicles drawn by four-legged moti 
power. He glanced quickly to the right ar 
He found the way clear and swul 
sharply in the latter direction. 

Ahead of him stretched endless miles 
comparatively open roadway, and befo 
he had covered the first mile his panic hi 
given way to a philosophic calm which w 
interrupted now and then at street inte 
sections, where once or twice the aid 
Lady Luck was frantically invoked. Aft 
the third mile, glimpsing a long vista 
highway, the engineer of the rolling d 
fight recovered his speech. 

“Heah us is, Lily! Dis is de fust time 
eveh started on my way and knowed zack 


seventh mile when he overtook a slo 
speed bootlegger returning with a five-t 
truck to his source of supply, over the M¢ 
ico line, in Tia Juana. He managed 
avoid the bootlegger, but half an hour la’ 
he added a substantial increment to | 
burden of offenses by busting an inter 
tional boundary wide open without kno 
ing it. Followed by the cries of two or thi 
languid Mexican customs guards, he sai 
grandly into a new country. 

Before him, down what appeared to 
the main street of a little town, a vista 
two-story houses was disclosed. At th 
o’clock he traversed the main street of 
Juana in the glaring sunshine of one of t 
town’s characteristic afternoons. 


for a nickel, reminded him of an ac’ 
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hirst and awakened an ambition which 
rew with each succeeding moment. 

“Whuff! Sho’ is hot on de inside of dis 
amblin’ stove. Lawd gosh, us craves whut 
‘at sign shows!” 

His vision, distracted for the moment 
rom the business of staring straight ahead 
t the road, settled intermittently on a 
frying succession of signs adorning the 
ronts of something less than a million 
aloons. In the shady recesses of these 
eavenly annexes he saw thirsty men mill- 
ig around and glimpsed some lucky indi- 
idual now and then in the act of lifting a 
wrge and foaming glass of beer to his eager 
ps. Farther along the line he caught a 
limpse of a white table loaded with free 
inch, fronting a bar above which four elec- 
ric fans agitated the froth on a fleet of 
shooners of lager which were being steered 
yward a group of thirsty hop skippers. He 
etermined to get out of his sunburned 
10w case if it killed him. 

“Folks dies only once,” he said to Lily. 
Mebbe I breaks my neck, an’ if I does it’s 
etteh dan chokin’ to death in plain view 
f de promised land.” 

He detoured from the roadway and 
wung the car into an open field that lay 
head of him. He held the steering lever 
ard over and the car began traveling in a 
fty-foot circle. He shoved his knee against 
1e steering lever and reached down and 
egan fumbling with the string that laced 
is left shoe. After he had secured a two- 
sot section of this shoe lace he tied the 
leering lever in position, binding it to the 
inding stem of the clock on the instrument 
oard. Then, relieved for the moment of 
1e necessity of steering the car, which was 
ill running true to its established orbit, he 
dened the door to his left and stood on the 
ping board. He called a farewell order 
» Lily: 

“Lay down, goat, an’ stay whah you is! 
ehave yo’self whilst I saves my life back 
; dat saloon. Afteh while I gits somebody 
hut knows how to stop dese heah travelin’ 
awg fights an’ comes back.” 

He shut his eyes and leaped. A moment 
ter he was gratified to discover, when he 
arolled himself, that his thirst was still 
tact. 

He stood like a circus trainer in the 
mter of the circle around which the car 
as running, and then his dreams of imme- 
ate indulgence in liquid pleasures were 
tattered by the sight of the mascot goat, 
ect now on all four legs and nibbling at 
\e string which bound the steering lever in 
ysition. 

“Lay off dat string!” the Wildcat yelled. 
Quit eatin’ dat shoe string befo’ you rides 
‘hell in dat rollin’ dawg fight.” 
His words were in vain, and his admoni- 
on ended about the time Lily succeeded 
severing the luscious shoe string. The 
© headed square across the adjoining 
ghway, straightened out of its circle and 
gan a staggering path to whatever perdi- 
m might await it in the surrounding 
rritory. 
With one jump, actuated by an impulse 
rescue his mascot, the Wildcat was gal- 
mized into racing action. He bore down 
yon the car and leaped for the running 
yard. His fingers clutched at the handle 

the door and he realized that he had 
ined his goal. He rested for a moment, 

id then with the skill of a contortionist he 
ged around the open door and regained 
3 place in the driver’s seat of the wander- 
g vehicle. He showered down a series of 
arty oaths upon his four-legged mascot, 
id then straightening out his course he 
2ered for the highway. 

Ten seconds later, starting back through 
e town which he had so recently escaped, 

began to use all his mental faculties for 
shing purposes, because, lining the nar- 

w road before him and headed toward 
m, trotting along and bellowing under a 
oud of dust, urged by the fervent cries of 
If a dozen Mexican cow-punchers, there 
peared a herd of longhorned beef cattle. 

the rapidly lessening space that lay be- 

een the Wildcat and the oncoming tur- 
vil the Wildcat reviewed most of his early 
2, Maintaining the while a side line of 
pplications to Lady Luck. 
e tried in vain to turn the car around 
the narrow street. He called into play all 
2 first-aid facilities which his early reli- 
dus training had afforded. He discarded 
se, when the gap had shortened to a hun- 
2d feet, in favor of a tense prayer to the 
tite man who had never failed him. 

Cap’n Jack, whah at is you? Co\ne an’ 
‘mean’ Lily befo’ you’views deremains!” 
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Then instinctively, seeming to hear Cap- 
tain Jack’s command thundering in his 
ears, he swung the steering handle hard 
over and columned-left down a narrow 
alley lined on both sides with a collection of 
low adobe houses. 

In this tortuous channel there was no 
time for reflecting upon his luck in escaping 
collision with the trotting steers. The alley 
was paved with cobblestones. It was a 
blind lead, without intersections, and it ran 
its staggering course, barely wide enough 
for a bootlegger’s truck, to the back wall of 
the Full House Saloon. 

The Wildcat got his first view of the 
back wall of the Full House establishment 
when he rounded a sharp curve. Then and 
there he disclaimed all responsibility for 
whatever further curses Old Man Trouble 
might inflict. 

As far as he was personally concerned, he 
had gorged himself on his menu of misery. 
He was fed up. 

He reached over quickly, while the 
fender of the car was yet twenty feet away 
from the pine boards that formed the back 
wall of the saloon, and shoved Lily down to 
the floor of the car. 

“Lay low, fool, whilst yo’ pussonal frag- 
ments mingles wid dis scenery!” 

His words were followed by the impact 
of the collision, and then in a crash of splin- 
tering pine, punctuated by the shrill 
sereeching of dry nails breaking contact 
with the wood about them, the car plowed 
its way through the back wall of the Full 
House. 

Groggy, but still in the ring, it headed 
across the open area in front of the long 
bar. It plowed a furrow through a milling 
mass of leaping patrons of the establish- 
ment whose record-breaking jumps landed 
them in the sanctuary of various gambling 
layouts to the left. 

The front wall of the Full House was laid 
up in adobe bricks. The wall was two feet 
thick. Against this wall the Wildcat ended 
his ride. 

He opened his eyes and looked about 
him. The tumult of the dog fight had died 
out in the paunch of the car and the voices 
of the surging crowd subsided to where the 
bleating of the mascot goat sounded above 
the dwindling chorus. 

The Wildcat opened the door of the ear. 
He stepped down from the driver’s seat and 
turned instinctively to the bar. At the 
moment he was the calmest member of the 
assemblage. He fished around in his pocket 
and hauled out a dime. He laid the dime 
on the bar. 

“Cap’n, suh,”’ he said to the bartender 
before him, “us craves a glass of beer. 
Seems like some real cool beer sho’ might 
taste noble during dis hot spell.” 

For ten minutes thereafter the hot spell 
got hotter, and the heat was induced by the 
high-tension language which burned from 
the superheated vocabulary of the propri- 
etor of the Full House Saloon; but when 
the local excitement had resulted in an 
immediate and abnormal inerease in trade, 
occasioned by an influx of interested citi- 
zens, the Wildcat’s sentence was reduced 
from sudden death to the cost of repairing 
the shattered back wall of the saloon. 

An impromptu and inexpert jury ap- 
praised the cost of repairs and its report 
was relayed to the Wildcat, who was just 
then enjoying his third glass of beer. He 
set the empty glass on the bar and wiped 
his lips with the back of his hand. 

“Hund’ed dollahs! Cap’n, suh, I ain’t 
got no hund’ed dollahs. All I got left is 
mebbe fo’ bits.”’ 

Then it appeared that by several profane 
deities the brimstone cost of repairing the 
qualified wall would be worked out by the 
invader, or else, looming large in the imme- 
diate future, a first-class sun-kissed cala- 


boose might shelter the beer-craving pro- ° 


tégé of the absent Lady Luck. 

“Cap’n, yas-suh! Me an’ Lily sho’ glad 
to work fo’ you heah till us pays fo’ de 
damage. Whut job of work does you crave 
us to do?” 

The proprietor of the Full House had but 
one job to offer. 

“Cleanin’ up round here—heavyweight 
swamper, and on the job wrastling beer 
kegs.” 

Heaven has varying definitions. In- 
wardly the Wildcat felt a glow of content- 
ment at’ the good fortune which had im- 
posed itself upon him under an assumed 
name. 

“Cap’n, yas-suh! Whah at is dese beer 
kegs?” 

“The bartenders will tell you. Whatever 
they say, you do—for a full month! A 
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month’s work is worth a hundred dollars 
to me.” 

The Wildcat figured that a month’s work 
in a cool saloon, with a free-lunch annex, 
was worth a million dollars; but except for 
agreeing heartily to everything the white 
man said he offered no comment, because 
the resumption of business about the gam- 
bling tables included a distracting solo of 
encouremernsny directed toward a pair of 

ice. 

The invader’s fingers began to itch. It 
looked like Lady Luck might be presiding 
over his immediate future. By the time the 
white man had pronounced sentence upon 
him his attention was divided, fifty-fifty, 
between the white man’s words and the 
chorus of phrases that followed the spotted- 
fever cubes on their tumbling expeditions 
across the green cloth of the table about 
which the crap-shooting conclave was in 
session. 

The Wildcat twisted his left foot, aim- 
ing it instinctively toward the crap game, 
and when the proprietor of the Full House 
turned away the four-bit financier dwin- 
dled out of the picture to emerge life-size 
a moment later in the circle of frenzied 
freckle cravers. 

Until his opportunity came to declare 
himself with the humility appropriate to a 
fifty-cent bet he made himself as incon- 
spicuous as possible, and then when the 
moment came that marked new owner- 
ship of the dice he addressed his modest 
declaration to the hard-boiled banker: 

“Shoots fo’ bits! Starts middlin’ small 
an’ builds up big.” 

The dice that rolled toward him seemed 
to linger in his hand only long enough to 
receive a new impulse that carried them 
rattling against the barrier on the far side 
of the table, but when their legend became 
legible they displayed the first seven of an 
unbroken series that was interrupted on 
the fifth pass by a pair of fours. 

“Fo’ an’ fo’! Eight me, Lady Luck, fo’ 
eight dollahs! Two balloons! Naught and 
naught, git froze! Dat’s six, an’ Ise buildin’ 
up. Jump deseven, Decatur devils! Whuff, 
an’ I reads six an’ a two. Shoots de sixteen! 
Fade me, bank man, whilst de one an’ six 
parades!”’ 

The bank man faded the sixteen. With 
his thumb the Wildcat twisted the twin 
cubes along the tips of his fingers. 

“Pale and painful! Bam, an’ I reads six- 
ace! Seven is sufficient! Thirty-two dol- 
lahs! Ise a self-startin’ Wilecat an’ I shoots 
thirty-two! Shower down yo’ money, 
brotheh, whilst us ’sass’nates one mo’ 
seven. Ise seeded wid sevens an’ I aims to 
sprout.”’ 

The thirty-two was showered down and 
the self-starter resumed his activity. 

“Poor dice, open on seven! Wham! Dey 
closes on four-three! De seven seed sprouts 
de money crop an’ I reaps sixty an’ fo’.” 

The Wildcat stored away the ragged end 
of his winnings and began his second round 
of the battle with a fifty-dollar bet. 

“Shoots de fifty, proud an’ pritty! Fade 
an’ fall back! Ise a rollin’ dawg house an’ I 
kain’t stop. Ise dawg twins an’ my name is 
five-six. Sick ’em, five! Pay-roll dice, 
roll yo’ pay! Wham, an’ de spotted fever 
reveals de six-five! I lets it lay. Shoots de 
hund’ed! Shower down, bank man, dat’s 
it! Greenbacks, meet yo’ twins! Bone 
babies, ’filiate fren’ly wid de five-six. 
*Leven I craves. Lady Luck, boon me! 
Crazy bones, hit yo’ point! Whuff, an’ de 
smilin’ six and a fren’ly five sez two hund’ed 
frog skins!” 

The owner of the frog-skin money let it 
lay until the banker covered the bet. 

“Handy dice, repeat an’ rest! Shoots de 
two hund’ed an’ retreats! Fade me befo’ 
I fades away—dat’s it, two hund’ed! 
Reapin’ babies, harvest yo’ heaven wid a 
last-time seven! Stand back, folks, whilst 
dese spotted houn’ dawgs ketches dat rab- 
bit money! 


“Way down heah whah de sevens bloom, 
I craves me lots of elbone room; 
Baptized once but backslid twice, 

I kneels an’ prays to the agile dice. 


“Bam! Count de votes! Civil Wah said 
de slave wuz free—in sixty-one. Six-one— 
dat’s seven!” 

The Wildcat picked up his four-hundred- 
dollar stack of currency and stored it away. 
He turned to his mascot goat: 

“Hot dam, Lily, now us kin buy us free! 
Life, lib’rality an’ bokoo beer—dat’s my 
slogum. Come heah wid me whilst us settles 
wid dis saloon cap’n fo’ de damage dat sun- 
burned dawg house done whilst prowlin’ in 
de back wall.” 


Hernz Tomato Ketchup 
makes everything on 
the table taste better. 
It’s bound to—made of 
only luscious, red-ripe 
tomatoes, pure granu- 
lated sugar, the purest 
of spices—and cooked 
and seasoned in Heinz 
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To make 
children strong 
and vigorous 


Yeast containsan element that 
children need—an element 
that increases the appetite, 
aids digestion and helps to 
change food into healthy tis- 
sues and bodily vigor. 

If your child is thin, under- 

-nourished and seldom has a 
hearty appetite, give him Yeast 
Foam Tablets for a while. 
Have him eat them regz/arly | 
and see if he doesn’t soon eat 
more, look better and feel 
stronger and more energetic. 

Yeast Foam Tablets areatonic 
food—not a drug or medicine. 
They are made of selected yeast, 
dehydrated and pasteurized. 
Therefore they do not cause gas. 
This makes them a safe and ideal 
preparation for children. They 
are easy and pleasant to take— 
children like the flavor. Also 
recommended as a tonic food 
for adults. 

Sold by druggists and made by 
the makers of the famous baking 
yeasts, Yeast Foam and Magic 
Yeast. 
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He sought the proprietor of the saloon 
and forthwith bought himself free from his 
new job with a proffered handful of bank 
notes. 

“‘Cap’n, suh, Ise counted a hund’ed dol- 
lahs in heah, an’ I sho’ is sorry about de 
buildin’ gittin’ bruised wid dat hell-bound 
autobeel. 

“Kin you tell me, please suh, whah at 
us kin find some boy whut kin drive dat 
nonstop demon back to de lady in Sam 
Dago what owns it?” 

The proprietor, pacified by the proffered 
cash, directed the Wildcat to a garage 
among whose experts in plain-and-fancy 


To be sure, this beatific vision is as yet 
unrealized. In most parts of these United 
States the north European stocks still dom- 
inate and set the tone. However, there are 
harbingers of a better morrow. Here, for 
example, is how New England looks through 
radical spectacles: Withering; the shell of 
its old self; sterile, and—passing. “‘Out of 
the aristocratic mansions of Salem and 
Newburyport and the weathered farm- 
houses along the roads now peer the swarthy 
faces of aliens of many races.’’ The old 
stock is decreasing to a handful amid these 
lusty new swarms. And, concludes our rad- 
ical commentator complacently, it is well, 
for these swarthy swarms will endow New 
England with a life, joy, and so on, un- 
known to its crabbed, Puritan, Anglo- 
Saxon past. 

It is precisely this Anglo-Saxon past— 
and its present-day fruits—which, to the 
radical critic, is such a stumbling block to 
progress. Our history is muckraked in good 
thorough fashion. The radical historian 
assures us that the Thirteen Colonies were 
settled from rather sordid economic mo- 
tives, while the Fathers of the Republic are 
described as having been concerned chiefly 
with sanctifying privileged private prop- 
erty and only incidentally with such mat- 
ters as liberty. 


Native Americans in Ohio 


As for the settlement of the West, it is 
described as having been from start to 
finish a decidedly messy process, destroying 
better things than those it brought into 
being. Consider the settlement of Ohio, as 
portrayed by a writer in the columns of the 
New York Nation. Before “‘we white men 
and New Englanders got in there and went 
to work,” asserts this writer, Ohio was a 
terrestrial paradise, inhabited by interest- 
ing Indians, idealistic French explorers, 
and picturesque half-breed voyageurs. Un- 
fortunately ‘‘we God-fearing men”’ broke 
in upon this idyll, “‘and rolled up our 
sleeves, and got right down to the business 
of making a good, up-and-coming, Middle- 
Western American State out of it. And, 
thank goodness, we had the old pep in us 
to do it. We original northern Ohio men 
were mostly New Englanders and we came 
out of cold, stony New England and over 
the rocky hills of northern New York to get 
into Ohio. I suppose the hardship we en- 
dured before we got into Ohio was what 
helped us to bang right ahead and cut 
down trees and build railroads and whang 
the Indians over the heads with our picks 
and shovels and put up churches and later 
start the anti-saloon league and all the 
other splendid things we have done.” 

These ‘‘other splendid things” are de- 
scribed by the writer as ugly cities, dirty 
dumps, Rotary Clubs, and a general ruina- 
tion of the above-mentioned terrestrial 
paradise. The writer concludes by stating 
that, though a few unspoiled spots remain 
in out-of-the-way corners, he doesn’t see 
“why what such cities as Cleveland and 
Cincinnati have done to knock dreaminess 
and natural beauty of scene galley-west 
can’t be done also by all the smaller towns 
and cities pretty fast now. What I’m sure 
is they can do it if the old New England 
stock hasn’t worn out and if they keep out 
foreign influences all they can. And even 
the farmers can make their places out in 


'| the country look more modern and like the 


slums of a good live city like Chicago or 
Cleveland if they’ll only pep up and work 
a little harder this fall when the crops are 
laid by.” 

Such are the works of the native Amer- 
ican in Ohio, as seen through radical eyes. 
And wherever he has gone, according to 
these critics, his activities have been no 
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mechanical problems were numbered half a 
dozen men capable of controlling the San 
Diego lady’s car. 

Half an hour later, bearing no visible 
traces of the accident except a few quickly 
drying areas of enamel, Mrs. Felton’s car 
was headed back toward its owner’s resi- 
dence in San Diego. 

Neatly folded in a package on the rear 
seat lay the maroon uniform, minus the 
strip of service ribbons which had embel- 
lished the coat, and in the driver’s pocket 
was ten dollars to compensate Mrs. Felton 
for the railroad fare she had advanced the 
Wildcat in Los Angeles. 
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less banal and unfortunate. Take this de- 
scription of the American settlement of 
southern California: ‘‘The preémpting by 
these people of southern California, a land 
drenched in sunshine and fragrance and 
sensuous, languorous beauty, is poignant 
irony. Contemplating one of their towns, 
with its trim bungalows and shrewd Yankee 
faces and many churches, it is easy to con- 
jure up the ghostly figure of an ancient 
caballero, sitting gracefully in his saddle 
under the moon, a brown-paper cigarette 
in his lips, long tapaderos brushing the 
ground, the moonlight glistening on the 
heavy silver trimmings of his bridle, gazing 
scornfully, wonderingly, sadly down from 
a hilltop over the electric-lighted rectangles 
of these victorious aliens. In a short genera- 
tion they have wiped out a Homeric society 
of Latins and Indians and replaced it with 
a Gopher Prairie de Luxe.” 

These are merely typical samples of a 
considerable body of literature systemati- 
cally disparaging men and matters Amer- 
ican, and conversely exalting pretty much 
everything novel or alien. 

Now what does this mean? In part, of 
course, it means the protest of certain 
youthful idealists against the more matter- 
of-fact aspects of our civilization; in part, 
again, it means a phase of that militant 
unrest which extends throughout the world 
and is directed against the whole existing 
world order. 

But there is yet another aspect of the 
matter, which has a very special American 
significance. These radical critics of Amer- 
ica are in large measure the spokesmen of 
the unassimilated and refractory elements 
in our population. The events of the past 
decade have revealed with disconcerting 
forcefulness what few persons had previ- 
ously realized—the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the more recent immigrant 
arrivals on our shores are not being 
harmoniously welded into our national 
life. The shibboleth of the melting pot is 
today pretty well discredited. That theory 
could hold water only as long as most of 
our immigrants were north Europeans, peo- 
ple of the same racial stocks as the old 
colonial population, with the same tempera- 
ments, the same inborn impulses and much 
the same traditional and cultural back- 
grounds. Such people could, and did, under- 
stand our ideas and institutions; could, and 
did, sympathize with our ideals; -could, 
and did, rapidly fuse with us and become 
genuinely part and parcel of ourselves—if 
not at once, at least after one or two gen- 
erations. 


The Pull of Heredity 


Far different has it been with the newer 
immigrant stocks from southern and eastern 
Europe and western Asia. These people, 
sundered from the older stocks not only by 
widely different traditions and cultures but 
also by the even deeper gulfs of race, could 
not, and did not, fit readily into the fabric 
of American life. We used to think that, 
though the original immigrants might 
remain largely alien in spirit, the next gen- 
eration, born in America, would be fully 
assimilated. We know that, broadly speak- 
ing, this has not been the case. A consid- 
erable minority of the newer stocks have, 
to be sure, been thus assimilated. But the 
majority even of the American-born mem- 
bers of these stocks remain more or less 
alien. They have, it is true, mostly lost 
their ancestral languages and cultures, 
speak English, and in many cases profess 
an ardent Americanism. But the pull of 
heredity is not easily modified, and instinc- 
tive reactions of temperament and inborn 
impulse make their attitude toward Amer- 
ica necessarily very different from that of 
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The service ribbons were just then in the 
pocket of a newly purchased suit of overalls 
which adorned the Wildcat’s anatomy, 


choice on the Wildcat’s part. 

“Us likes ’em plenty big, cap’n, suh,”’ he 
had explained to the man in the store where 
he purchased his new costume. ‘Dis heah 
cool beer an’ hot lunch is mighty bulgin’, an 
I aims to bulge me plenty whilst I kin. Dis 
beer drinkin’ is zackly like dat ol’ ’lectrie 


of Sam Dago—starts easy whah you least 
expects an’ kain’t hardly be stopped.” 


the children of immigrants from north 
European stocks. ; 

The north European comes to us predis 
posed by his heredity to understand and t 
sympathize with the civilization that his 
kinsfolk have built up in America. Th 
south and east European—and still mor 
the western Asiatic—are not thus predi 
posed. Much of our American life is, 
these people, incomprehensible or even 
distasteful. They react instinctively against 
such things, and thus tend to become, as 
one writer has well phrased it, ‘‘ America 
citizens but not Americans.” 

Such is the psychology of what some s 
ciologists aptly term the New America 
The New American is already a grave prob- 
lem that will become more insistent as time 
goes on because his attitude tends rapidly 
to become more positive and aggressive Fd 
character. The original immigrant, how- 
ever incomprehensible or repugnant Amer- 
ica may be to him, can content himself with 
a negative protest, consoling himself by 
withdrawal into the haven of his group, 
language and traditions. But his childredl 
discarding these things as they usually 
do, have no such refuge. Accordingly th 
tend to voice their discontent in positive 
fashion by seeking to change their Amer- 
ican environment and mold it to thei 
liking. 

4 


Ignoring the Facts - E 
However, they soon discover that hi 
no easy matter. America is not a wilde 
ness plastic to the latest touch; it is a 
settled country with traditions pr 
back three centuries and with a resident 
population deeply attached to those tradi- 
tions and determined to develop them along 
traditional lines. Thus balked in his de- 
sires, the New American’s discontent in- 
creases and he is apt to transfer his dislike 
from things—ideas and institutions—to 
persons—the dominant native American 
Here we have the secret of current protests 


is not an Anglo-Saxon country and that 
is in revolt against the existence of an 
Anglo-Saxon intellectual aristocracy. Not 
long ago a prominent member of a certain 
east European racial group stated: ‘This 
country is not a ‘nation.’ It is a gatherin 
together of peoples from every corner 0! 
the earth. No one racial group, no matte) 
how early settled in this country, can fur 
nish more than one note in this vast s 
phony of nations.”” To hear some of these 
protesting gentlemen one would think thai 
America had no history, no traditions, n¢ 
coherent fabric of civilization, but that al 
of us had been dumped down together a 
Ellis Island a few short years ago. t 

Of course such mere ignoring of obviou! 
facts is a bit too crude for the more reflec 
tive and sophisticated among our unas 
similated fellow citizens. These person’ 
accordingly voice their dislikes in more sub 
tle fashion. Since traditional America doe 
exist and cannot be blinked away, it shoul 
be discredited. That is the root idea whic 


the upshot being the propaganda toda; 
going the rounds of our radical press, ex 
amples of which I have already quoted. | 
This propaganda will probably increas 
rather than diminish in the immediat 
future), And in many ways that may be 
(Continued on Page 61) 1 
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rood thing. Granted that such divergen- 
ses exist, the best way is to trot them out 
n the open, where they can be clearly seen 
ind frankly discussed. Only—genuine 
inderstanding of facts, common sense and 
nutual tolerance are needed, lest a fruitful 
liscussion degenerate into mere rhetoric or 
»yen into arow. We Amcricans of the older 
stocks must realize that our unassimilated 
»ritics are moved not by mere cussedness 
jut by intellectual and emotional urges 
yerfectly natural in themselves. We should, 
n fact, welcome criticism that may portray 
our civilization from new viewpoints and 
shus enable us to detect shortcomings to 
which we may have been blind or of which 
ve may have been insufficiently. aware. 

_ But our critics must likewise realize and 
respect our thoughts and feelings. They 
nust realize that some of the things which 
so them are incomprehensible or even re- 
jugnant may to us be treasures which we 
io not intend to forgo. And—they may as 
well understand this once and for all—we 
Americans of the north European stocks 
ntend to have the last word. It is our 
jlood that wrested America from the wil- 
Jerness and the savage, won its freedom 
ind built up its civilization. That civiliza- 
sion is now nearly three hundred years old. 
{t had attained the fair maturity of two 
zood centuries when the newer immigrant 
stocks began to come to us some forty or 
ifty years ago. The New American must 
-ecognize the stubborn fact of this Old 
America. However much he may dislike 
some of its aspects, he must come to realize 
shat these can be changed only by mutual 
sonsent. We older Americans will not be 
drowbeaten into scrapping one jot or tittle 
sf our handiwork until we are convinced 
shat it should be done. 

_ And, finally, the New American should 
-ealize that those self-appointed radical 
shampions of his who so laud him and so 
delittle us are doing him a grave disservice. 
{f the north European stocks once come to 
oelieve that they and their ideals are really 
challenged by a combination of radical and 
inassimilated alien -elements they will 
ed together in instinctive self-defense 
nd will exert a power that will be irresis- 
sible. For, in the last analysis, it is the 
aorth European stocks which constitute 
she predominant force in America. The 
most cursory analysis of our racial make-up 
droves this in striking fashion. According 
50 the census of 1920 the white population 
of the United States was a trifle under 
35,000,000. Of these fully 40,000,000 were 
Jescended from the old colonial stock— 
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which was, of course, almost wholly Nordic 
north European in race—while another 
40,000,000 of our population were of the 
same or kindred north European stocks, the 
great majority being either fully assimi- 
lated or in rapid process of assimilation. 
Only 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 of our popu- 
lation belong to the newer elements from 
eastern and southern Europe and the Levan- 
tine fringe of Asia. To be sure, these newer 
elements are today increasing relatively 
faster than the older stocks, owing both to 
their higher birth rates and to accessions 
by immigration. Nevertheless, they are 
still a decided minority, which will be un- 
likely to gain very greatly at the expense of 
the older stocks now that our gates have 
been closed to further wholesale immigra- 
tion. In fact, our recent immigration- 
restriction laws are a striking proof of 
north European racial ascendancy in Amer- 
ica. The passage of those laws was fought 
tooth and nail, not only by the newer 
immigrant groups but also by very power- 
ful economic influences like the steamship 
lobby and industrial interests eager for 
cheap labor. Nevertheless, the majority of 
north European descent had made up their 
minds that wholesale immigration was a bad 
thing—and the restriction laws went over 
with a bang! 

So far as can now be judged, therefore, 
America is going to remain predominantly 
north European in race, ideals and institu- 
tions. That is a fact which should be 
clearly grasped by those unassimilated per- 
sons who dislike certain aspects of our 
civilization. Whatever changes they desire 
can be made only by the friendly assent of 
the older stocks. Certainly any widespread 
indorsement, by unassimilated groups, of 
the anti-native American propaganda now 
being conducted in radical circles would be 
an extremely shortsighted proceeding. It 
might be good for the radical agitators, 
who seek to stimulate the discontents on 
which they thrive. For their indorsers, 
however, it would mean the denial or long 
adjournment of the very changes these 
latter seek to bring about, because such 
action on their part would stir up in most 
uncompromising form precisely that native 
Americanism against which they now 
protest. 

America is faced with many problems, 
not the least of them being the genuine 
incorporation of its newer racial elements 
into its national life. But that problem 
will be solved only by a clear understanding 
of facts as they are. It will be merely 
muddled by peevish propagandas springing 
from vain discontent or uncritical emotion. 
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A Louisiana Pine Forest—Perfect Trees, With No Shrubbery or Other Undergrowth 
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HERE is only one Snubber 

—“Gabriel”. Thirty-seven 
leading cars are standard- 
equipped with Gabriel 
Snubbers. Thirty-four other 
makes have their frames 
drilled for them at the factory. 


Sold by legitimate dealers 
throughout the world. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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from the 
factory 


Time—and time alone— 
ages,curesandmellowsthe 
tobacco used in Tuxedo. 
Nothing can hurry it. 


** But after itis blended 
and packed for 
smoking, the sooner 
you smoke it, the 
better it is. 


Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer in small 
lots—one dozen tins. 
The cartons are dated, 
showing the last day it 
can be sold. 


This insures your getting 
Tuxedo FRESH From 
the Factory. 


Buy atin today—try a pipeful 


—and see how good fresh to- 
bacco can be. 


Now '5* 


FRESH 


Guaranteed fi ere sy 
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‘Sin a manner of speaking, My Lady, 
that is so.” Dawley might have been ad- 
dressing his fellow peers in the House of 
Lords, so high was his dignity. ‘Mr. 
Chiltern has asked my advice from time to 
time.” 

““Which, apparently, he has been unwise 
enough to follow.” 

Dawley bowed slightly. Dignity forbade 
any other reply. 

His master replied for him. Laying by 
for a moment the trout fly with which his 
restless fingers were again busy, he said, 
“Only too glad, I assure you, Polly, to 
have Dawley’s advice at any time. Pity is, 
I don’t always take it.” 

Lady Cloverfield was content to express 
disgust by a shrug of the shoulder. Other- 
wise she ignored the squire. 

“‘T believe,’’ she said icily to the servant, 

Neda have had the help of a Mr.—a 


A A Mr. Phelps, My Lady?” 

“The help of a Mr. Phelps in these 
transactions.” 

“That isso, My Lady. All the arrange- 
ments for the mortgaging of The Chase, the 
park in which it stands, the furniture, 
the wine cellar and other personal effects, 
have been negotiated by the firm of 
solicitors of which Mr. Phelps is a managing 
partner.” 

“Local people, I presume?”’ 

““As you say, My Lady, local people. 
But a firm of excellent standing.” 

“Humph!’’ was Lady Cloverfield’s only 
concession to the firm’s excellent standing. 
“You seem to have muddled things finely 
between you. One of the show places of the 
county going for a song! You mayn’t be 
aware that Mr. Chiltern’s family has occu- 
pied this house since the Middle Ages?”’ 

“Oh, yes, My Lady, quite! According 
to Thorp’s Antiquities of Parkshire, if I 
may have the freedom to mention it, The 
Chase was built in the years 1307-8 by a 
Mr. John Chiltern for his personal occupa- 
tion.” 

“And now, at a moment’s notice, Mr. 
George Chiltern is to have the roof sold 
over his head. A nice thing! But if Mr. 
Chiltern is so ill-advised as to place his 
affairs in such hands, what can he expect?”’ 

The squire was clearly a little bored by 
the topic, but at these words he suspended 
operations with the trout fly once more. 

“Polly, I have entire confidence in 
Dawley’s judgment and integrity.” 

Again Lady Cloverfield ignored the 
squire. The worth of Dawley’s judgment 
should have been clear to the meanest 
capacity. As for his integrity, that was a 
problem into which she was about to probe. 
The more she considered the matter, the 
less she liked it. Prima facie, this man was 
a rogue or he was a fool! But if that subtle 
face meant anything there could be little 
doubt as to the category in which he be- 
longed. If her suspicions could be proved it 
should go hard with this plausiblescoundrel. 

Quoth the iceberg: ‘Perhaps you'll be 
good enough to give me the address of the 
solicitors who have this matter in hand.” 

“With great pleasure, My Lady.” 
Machiavelli urbanely produced a small 
address book, neatly bound in red morocco, 
from an inner pocket of his faultless black 
cutaway. “I will write it down for Your 
Ladyship.”’ 

He crossed to the writing table, put on a 
pair of horn spectacles, which enabled him 
to add the look of a prime minister to the 
air of one which he had already acquired. 
In a bold firm hand he wrote: 


PHELPS, MORTIMER, NESS & PHELPS 


56, HicH STREET 
CUTTISHAM 
AND AT MARKET TOWNLEY 


This information was handed to the 
visitor with the smile she so much disliked. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

It was a very dry thank you. Lady 
Cloverfield put up her lorgnon, although 
she didn’t need it really. Yes, her pro- 
phetic soul! A pack of country attorneys! 
The old rascal might well wear that smile. 

“Make an appointment for me with this 
Mr. Phelps at three o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“T’lldoso now, My Lady, if you’ll kindly 
excuse me while I go to the telephone.” 

Before Machiavelli could get to the tele- 
phone, however, which was in another 
room, he was detained. 
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“One moment, Dawley.” He was no 
farther than the gun-room door. ‘‘Can you 
give me the name of the people who hold 
the mortgages on this property?” 

For the fraction of an instant—it was 
hardly more than that— Machiavelli stood 
to consider the matter. 

“Yes, My Lady, I think I am in a posi- 
tion to furnish the information you require.” 

Machiavelli again consulted his little 
book. 

“The property, My Lady, has been trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Evans & Dawley, Lim- 
ited, dealers in antiques and the fine arts, 
19A, Old Bond Street, London, W.” 


Iv 


hee atmosphere around the Countess 
Dowager became so congealed that the 
squire, who for five minutes past had given 
undivided attention to his trout flies, varied 
the proceedings a little by suddenly order- 
ing Dawley to put a match to the fire. 

Instantly the paragon did so. He was 
down on his knees, and had the wood fire 
crackling almost before you could say 
knife. 

Such efficiency did not impair his dig- 
nity in any degree. A young footman could 
not have done the job so quickly and so 
well without coming down from his pedestal. 
But this was a past grand master, who at 
the word of the squire might have walked 
on his hands or stood on his head without 
loss of plumage. 

In something under thirty seconds Daw- 
ley rose from his knees. A lorgnon with 
a tortoise-shell handle confronted him. 
Within, like a dragon in a cave, glared a 
Gorgon’ s stony eye. 

“Fivans & Dawley, Bond Street, I think 
you said?” 

“Yes, My Lady.” 

“T happen to know the firm.”’ 

*“A small world, My Lady.”’ 

“The other day I wished to buy from 
these people a chaise longue; but the price 
they asked was quite prohibitive.” 

“T feel quite sure, My Lady, the firm in 
question would not ask a price above the 
intrinsic worth of the article.” 

“Then you have more confidence in 
them than I have.” 

She looked at Machiavelli. But that 
master of diplomacy did not return the 
glance. 

Evans & Dawley! The name when it had 
first caught her eye had seemed oddly 
familiar. Was this merely the long arm of 
coincidence? Or was it 

She couldn’t help shivering a little. 

“Tell me, Dawley, do you happen to 
have an interest in this firm?” 

This was a leading question, which, just 
for a moment, it looked as if the paragon 
would not be able to answer. But the 
pause hardly amounted to hesitation before 
it was imperturbably filled. 

“In a manner of speaking, My Lady, I 
have.”’ 

Yes, her prophetic soul! 

“Do you mean to say you are the 
Dawley of Evans & Dawley?” 

The question was not wholly ironical. 
One heard of such odd things nowadays, 
times had altered so. Even one’s butler 
might own a business in Bond Street under 
the rose. 

“Not exactly, My Lady.” 

“What do you mean by ‘not exactly’? 
You are or you aren’t.” 

A further moment of pause, and then 
Machiavelli said softly, “The Dawley, My 
Lady, is my son John.” 

Yes, her prophetic soul! The eye of the 
Gorgon seemed to go right through the man 
and come out on the other side. 

“Do I understand that your son John 
Dawley has been allowed to hold a lien on 
this estate?” 

Machiavelli’s reply had a touch of par- 
donable pride: 

“The firm, My Lady, with which he is 
associated was good enough to advance 
twenty-five thousand pounds at 4 per cent 
per annum.” 

Lady Cloverfield gasped. 

“Good enough! And the same people 
have also been good enough to foreclose 
almost at a moment’s notice!” 

“The interest on the loan is a full three 
months overdue, My Lady.” 

“And by that means these people have 
now possessed themselves on their own 
terms of a property of great value.” 

Dawley dissented delicately. 
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“The terms, My Lady, were the subje¢| 
of negotiation between Messrs. Evans 
Dawley and Mr. Chiltern’s legal advisers, 
At the time the transaction was entered 
upon it appeared quite reasonable, from the 
point of view of both parties.” . 

“No doubt. But if Mr. Chiltern is wise 
he will now have it reviewed by the best 
legal advice.” ; 

Machiavelli’s pause certainly amounte¢ 
to hesitation now. Finally he said, “For 
my own part, I agree with Your Ladyshif 
Personally, I shall welcome such an 
quiry.”’ 

The eye of the Gorgon gave the old f{ 
the lie direct. 

‘Somehow I don’t think you’ll run 
necessary risks.” 

“Risks, My Lady?”’ Dawley’s innoce: 
was bland, cherubic. 


hands of the police.” 


Vv 


Sie words of the English language 
have a high voltage. Their power a 
impact, no matter how discreet the use, 
like that of an explosive. Among these 
the word “police.” Lady Cloverfield 
not raise her voice, but the word ‘‘ police” 
hit the drum of the squire ’s ear as. if shot 


of flies. The fair, open countenance grew 
heavily overcast. £ 
“‘Stuff and nonsense you’re talking, ain’t 
you, Polly? Matter quite in order. ve 
had every penny of the money. My law- 
yer people thought the deal quite fair, 
considerin’ the nature of the security, and 
houses and land such a drug in the market,” 
“But, my dear George 
The squire shook a head that could be 
as obstinate as most people’s. 
“I’m quite satisfied. Much obliged for 


Dawley’s services. My dear girl, don’t let 
us ery over spilled milk!’’ L 
mind the chicanery was so plain that : 
could no longer choose her words. ‘‘ Wh 


“You talk like a fool, George.” To 
I believe these pictures and bric-a-bial 1c 


in a hurry, and we had a couple of expert 
from town to go over everything.” : 
“Did they make an offer?” : 
“They said the stuff would take time to 
realize, and even then the price it wo 
fetch must depend on the state of the 


market.” 

“These precious experts were, I supposy 
dealers themselves?”’ | 

“Oh, yes,” said the bored voice. 4 

“Just what one might expect. Their 
regular formula, of course, in such cases. 
By the way, can you remember the names 
of these people?”’ 

“Their names? Why, yes!”’ The squire 
had begun at last to match his sister- 
in-law’s asperity with a little of his own, 
“‘And, having regard to the fact that one 
of these dealer fellows was Dawley’s own 
son, and the other, as I understand, a 
partner in his firm, it goes without saying 
that I have the fullest confidence in their 
judgment.” - 

For a moment Lady Cloverfield threat: 
ened to explode. Dawley’s mind was not. 
imaginative, but he would not have beer 
surprised to see her go up in a cloud. The 
squire, whose mind was not imaginative 
either, fully shared this feeling. Moreover, 
he hoped for the worst. He was getting s¢ 
fed up with Polly and her interferenc 
between master and man that he rathel 
hoped she might go off with a pop and thal 
science would never be able to reasseml 
the fragments. 

Nature, however, seems to make special 
provision for confoundedly meddlesome fe 
males. The squire continued to hope, bt 
the expected did not happen. ; 

Gently sighing, he turned once more t( 
his book of flies. 


ARDON my returning to the subje 
My Lady, but you were speaking j 

now of a chaise longue.” i 
“T was.’ 

“Ts it covered in green silk, may I 
and curved, as you might say, like a Cu 
pid’s bow?” 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Small Ducks tells you what powder you are shooting. 
S Pewattee Specify the powder when you buy the shell. 
Doves 3% |Il%] 2% 1 W% |%/] 7% E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
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Shore Birds -% 
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If BALLISTITE ( dense) Powder is desired order by grains. 
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x In 12-Gauge loads only, use No.2 Shot. 


When you do get the time for a few days’ shooting, you 
want to make every shot count. If you select standard 
loads from the table above, you don’t need to worry 
about your ammunition. A century of experience will 
be behind your trigger finger. 


What every man wants in a shotgun powder 
is given him in “Du Pont” and “Ballistite”.... 
that means confidence—and that means a full 
game bag. Is that not reason enough to look 
for the name on the carton and top shot wad? 
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Knapp-Felt 


HATS fr MEN 


The high standard of 
Knapp-Felt quality has 
been maintained for more 
than two generations. 
Seventy-five years’ experi- 
ence in making fine hats 
is back of the headwear 
identified by the Knapp-Felt 
trade-mark. The correct models 
in Derbies, Soft Hats, Straw 
Hats, Silk Hats, Cloth Hats and 
Caps are based on expert knowl- 
The 
various grades, priced at figures 
that modestly 


edge of the trend of fashion. 


represent their 
value, are all made under the 
same intelligent supervision in 
the Crofut & Knapp shops. 
Knapp-Felt headwear is sold by 
the best hatters everywhere. 


Write for THe Harman 
The Crofut & Knapp Co., 251 Fifth Ave., New York 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

‘‘As I remember it, yes.’ 

“There’s a history attached, Your Lady- 
ship.” 

A history, is there? I only know that 
Evans & Dawley had the impertinence to 
ask a hundred and twenty guineas because 
the thing had once belonged to Marie An- 
toinette.”’ 

“That’s the one, My Lady,” said Daw- 
ley with a gleam of subdued excitement. 
“Tt was discovered by my boy John.” 

“Oh, really!’’ The tone was high indif- 
ference. “Pray, where?”’ 

“Tn the lumber room here.” 

“Tn this house! In the lumber room!” 

“Yes. It must have been lying there 
since the time of Lady Georgina, Mr. Chil- 
tern’s mother.” 

Lady Cloverfield breathed hard. She 
turned to the squire. 

“George, tell me, how much did you get 


_ | for your chaise longue?” 


“For my what?” 
The question was repeated carefully, 


| but it was not absolutely clear that the 
| squire knew what a chaise longue was. 


Certainly he had no recollection of having 
sold one. 

“But Dawley’ll know.” 

“You may be able to recall, sir, no 
doubt,” said the paragon, “that when we 
cleared out that lumber room some two 
years ago I had your permission to sell a 
few odds and ends which ‘had accumu- 
lated?” 

The squire had only a hazy recollection 
of the matter, even if he could be said to 
have a recollection at all; but if Dawley 
said so it was so. 

Lady Cloverfield asked sternly, ‘‘Do I 
understand that this chaise longue was 
among these odds and ends?”’ 

“Tf it’s the one I think it is, My Lady, 
it would be.” 

“Then tell me, what is the sum your 
master received for it?” 

Dawley could not say. 

“Why not? 

“The odds and ends were sold en bloc, as 
x pew in a manner of speaking, My 

a 

“What price did they fetch?” 

, “The dealers gave fifty pounds for the 
ot.”” 

““And among these odds and ends is one 
article for which they demand a hundred 
and twenty guineas!” 

“Their value, Your Ladyship, was not 
suspected at the time the things were sold.” 

A frosty triumph began to steal over 
Lady Cloverfield’s face. 

Up to a point, this man was no doubt 
clever. Beyond that point, he was certainly 
afool. Hewassimply giving himself away 
in handfuls. 

“There’s a rather odd story attached to 
this chaise longue; if Your Ladyship will 
not find it tedious, I’ll be happy to tell it 
to the best of my ability.” 

“Pray do!” 

Lady Cloverfield resettled herself in a 
chair that was growing ever more uncom- 
fortable. Then she froze once more. Said 
the arctic eye, ““Every word now, my man, 
will be evidence against you. Only a born 
fool would say anything in such circum- 
stances. But pray go on.” 
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T WOULD be about two years ago, 

My Lady—nearer three than two, now 
I come to think of it—that I decided one 
day to clear out the lumber room. Owing 
to the carelessness of one of the maids, a 
piece had been chipped off that beautiful 
Sheraton whatnot in the withdrawing- 
room—you’ve no doubt admired it, My 
Lady—and I sent for a local ecabinetmaker 
to see if it could be repaired as it stood, 
without incurring the expense of sending 
it away. 

“The man came; a person of the name 
of Joyce, My Lady; in quite a small way 
locally. He said he could put it right in a 
jiffy. His tools were with him and he set 
to work. But he’d forgotten to bring a 
handsaw. I said there might be one in the 
lumber room and gave him permission to 
go and look. 
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“He was a long time finding a handsaw, 
which didn’t surprise me, for the place 
wanted badly clearing out. For the last 
thirty years I had promised myself that I’d 
have the lumber room put to rights. But 
you know what human nature is, My 
Lady; you know how time slips by. 

“Joyce found a handsaw and finished 
his job. Packing up his tools, he remarked, 
‘You’ve got some rum things in that lum- 
ber room of yours.’ I agreed, My Lady. 

““What’ll you pay me to cart ’em away?’ 
Those were his words, My Lady. 

“««They’re old,’ I said. 

“And mildewed,’ said he. 

“«But they’re worth something,’ I said. 

“*T’l] tell you what I’ll do,’ said Joyce, 
after he’d given a bit of thought to the 
matter. ‘You shall have a couple o’ fivers 
for that rubbish, and I’ll call tomorrow 
with my dray.’ 

“Understand me, Your Ladyship. I cast 
no aspersion, as you might say, on the 
man’s integrity; but he seemed so keen to 
buy that I suddenly decided not to sell. It 
occurred to me that I might be able to do 
better. He raised his bid to twenty pounds, 
but I wasn’t taking any. 

“Next day I sent for my boy John. 
I must tell Your Ladyship—if you’re not 
finding the story tedious 

Lady Cloverfield was not finding the 
story at all tedious. 

‘When the war started my boy John was 
just out of his time with a London cabinet- 
maker and hoping to go into business on 
his own. I should have liked him, being 
the only son, to have followed the profes- 
sion of his father and his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather; but no, having mod- 
ern ideas and being free of class prejudice 
and so on, he preferred to go into trade. 

“T paid the boy’s fare from London, 
where he was at a loose end, having been 
lately demobilized, so that he could go over 
the things in the lumber room. 

“*Guv’nor,’ he said—I give you his 
words, My Lady, although, if you’ll excuse 
the freedom, I should no more have thought 
of addressing my own father as guv’nor 
than I should have thought of flying over 
the moon—‘they’re a mixed bag and in bad 
condition. These things ought to have been 
turned out years ago.’ 

“Your Ladyship may imagine how my 
conscience smote me! 

“*But I dare say they can be polished 
and patched up to fetch something. Any- 
how, they mightn’t be dear at forty 
pounds.’ 

“‘T knew, of course, that he was a judge 
of tables and chairs. One of the clever 
ones, my boy John. Takes after his mother. 

““«There’s a chaise longue among them, I 
see, and people are beginning to buy them.’ 

“Well, do you know, My Lady, suddenly 
I had an idea. I went straight to the bil- 
liard room, where I found Mr. Chiltern 
studying Ruff’s Guide to the Turf. 

‘**Beg your pardon, sir,’ I said, ‘forgive 
the interruption, but I’m clearing out those 
things in the lumber room.’ 

‘“*What things?’ said Mr. Chiltern. 

“““& few odds and ends, sir. Chairs and 
tables mostly, and an old picture or two.’ 

“**Quite right, Dawley, a good riddance,’ 
said Mr. Chiltern. 

*“*l’m wondering, sir,’ I said, ‘if you’ll 
care to accept fifty pounds for the lot?’ 

‘““*Lucky to get it, I should think.’ The 
very words, My Lady, Mr. Chiltern used. 
‘What’s your own opinion, Dawley?’ 

“Tn a manner of speaking, yes, sir,’ I 
said; ‘but I don’t want you to take my 
opinion as conclusive. Because, you see, 
sir,’ I said, ‘I’m willing to give fifty pounds 
for them myself as a private speculation.’ 

“Oh, you are, Dawley. Then you are a 
bigger fool than I thought.’ You know Mr. 
Chiltern’s jocular way, My Lady. ‘Why 
not take them and say nothing about it?’ 

“*No, sir,’ I said firmly. ‘With all re- 
spect, chairs and tables and bric-a-brac are 
not the butler’s perquisites.’ 

“*Well, if you’re such a fool! Still, I 
don’t like taking your money,’ said Mr. 
Chiltern. 

“T said, ‘It’s like this, sir: My boy John, 
I’m sorry to say, is going into trade. 
great grief to me, sir, as you'll readily 
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suppose; but there it is, the modern spirit. 
He wants to open a shop in Holborn‘ as 
a practical cabinetmaker and a dealer in 
antiques. A blow, sir, to his family. But 
these are democratic times. So, begging 
your pardon, sir, if you'll accept fifty 
pounds for the contents of the lumber room 
he may be able to put them into shape and 
it’ll be something to start him.’ 

“Tt was not an easy matter, My Lady, to 
persuade Mr. Chiltern to take the money, 
but finally he did, and my check passed 
through his bank. 

“‘T’m telling all this at length, even at the 
risk of boring Your Ladyship, because 
there’s been an odd sequel to this affair. 
My boy John has been in business less than 
three years. He started at the wrong end 
of Holborn, with the modest capital I have 
been able to provide out of my savings; al- 
though, of course, I own a certain amount — 
of house property, as well, My Lady—I’ve — 
always been a saving man—and already he — ; 
has established himself at the right end of 
Bond Street among the first flight of dealers.” 
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ADY CLOVERFIELD was not sur-— 
prised to learn the success of Dawley | 
fils. It did not seem to cause her any par- 
ticular gratification. But if Dawley pére — 
had no objection to telling her, she would 
be interested to know what the precise sum — 
was that had been realized by the contents — ‘ 
of the lumber room. ‘i 
“T am happy to be able to inform Your 
Ladyship,” said the old man. ; 
Again he produced from the interior of | 
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his cutaway the little book of red morocco. 
He put on his spectacles and carefully 
scanned it. 

“Taking the chaise longue, My Lady, at — 
a hundred and twenty guineas, a sum not — 
yet realized, as Your Ladyship is aware; 
and taking the portrait of Anna Maria, — 
thirteenth Countess of Cloverfield, as- f 
cribed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, at a mini-— 
mum reserve of four thousand, seven hun-— 
dred and twenty-five guineas, which may 
be exceeded if certain negotiations with the 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery” 
are brought to a successful issue; and also 
taking a burnished copper coal scuttle, 
tempo Queen Anne, at present unsold, at a 
valuation of £4 19s. 6d., the entire sum | 
represented by the contents of the lumber 
room is £21,142 5s. 9d.” 

Once more Lady Cloverfield breathed — 
hard. The squire went on playing with his 
trout flies. Dawley, with a care that was’ 
rather loving, replaced the little book in the 
inner pocket of his cutaway. 

“Tell me, Dawley, ” said Lady Clover- 
field in a pensive voice—she herself hap- 
pened to be the daughter of a diplomatist— 
“‘tell me, Dawley, what is your authority 
for the statement that this chaise longue was" 
once the property of Marie Antoinette?” 

“Tt doesn’t surprise me that Your Lady- | 
ship should ask the question. That chaise 
longue was in a very dilapidated condition. _ 
But when my boy John came to restore it, — 
in stripping off what was left of the original 
green silk he found a bundle of letters in 
French in the handwriting of the unfortu- 
nate queen.’ 

“Oh, really!” 

“These letters, My Lady, have since 
been acquired by the French Government.” 

“How interesting! I hope the French 
Government paid a satisfactory sum.” 

“Yes, My Lady; I believe a satisfactory 
sum. I can tell you what the sum was, if 
Your Ladyship would like to know.”’ Out 
came the red morocco book. ‘After a good 
deal of negotiation, in the course of which 
not only my boy John, but I also, My Lady, 
had to pay a personal visit to the French 
capital, the price agreed upon was, I find, 
seventy thousand franes, which at the rate 
of exchange then ruling was Rie 
twenty-three hundred pounds sterling.” 

A pin might have been heard to fall. 
And then once more the complete iceberg 
assumed her mantle of the arctic snows. 

“One takes for granted, Dawley aS” 
she chose her words the very air seemed to. 
crystallize around them—‘‘that every penny 
of these large sums was paid into Coutts’? 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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T is the day-in-and-day-out de- 

pendability of Maxwell House 
Coffee that has endeared itself to the 
hostesses of the nation. 

A delicious flavor—the same 
yesterday, today and tomorrow; a 
fragrance that never changes. 

For fifty years two families have 
devoted their skill and experience to 
the development of a special method 
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the finest coffees that the world can 
produce, so as to refine—and _per- 
petuate the natural flavor of the 
coffee. This done, it remains only to 
pack Maxwell House Coffee in sealed 
tins so that the flavor—the unmis- 
takable Maxwell House taste— 
reaches you without deterioration. 

In that sealed tin, you will find 
the taste that has been “Good to the 
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of cleaning, roasting and blending Last Drop” for half a century. 


SOLD ONLY IN. SEALED 
TIN CANS — CONVENIENT 
eee OUReL IN GASIN Le 1 sik: 
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HIGH GRADE 


COFFEE 


MHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO CO 
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MAXWELL H OUSE 
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i Also Maxwell House Tea 
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Are You and Your 
Boy Chums? 


When he was a little toddler you gave 
him all the time he demanded. You 
would have been appalled at the idea of 
turning him over to a stranger to care for. 


Now you are seeing less of him than 
you used to. School, play, boy chums, 
street acquaintances you know little of, 
absorb his time. Now, as he approaches 
the turning point between boyhood and 
manhood, he needs you as never before. 
Either you or others are going to put in 
his way the things he will think about, 
dream about, and turn into deeds. 


To-day you can be the best chum in the 
world to your boy. Not by always being 
with him, but by giving him clean-hearted 
associates, substantial ideas and noble 
ideals to guide and govern his growing 
impulses. Give that son of yours 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 


It will bring him in touch and into 
harmony with the real important things 
in life through the medium of intensely 
interesting stories of adventure; adven- 
tures in business; adventures in manufac- 
ture; adventures in railroading; the sea; 
history; science; machinery; travel; law; 
through fact stories, written by the fore- 
most authors of the day in a way that 
gets under a boy’s skin. 


It will breed in him a love of honor, fair 
play, courage, persistence, an appreciation 
of service to others, sacrifice of the imme- 
diate desire for the better thing to come. 


Great responsibilities await your boy. 
More and more he is going to be called 
upon to make decisions and to act when 
you are not by to counsel. Will emergen- 
cies find him prepared, puzzled or para- 
lyzed? Let THE AMERICAN Boy be his 
chum for the next few years, and he will 
absorb from its stories and articles that 
understanding which will help him to 
think, speak and act with well-balanced 
judgment. 

A year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 

BOY costs only $2.00. You will never spend 

$2.00 in a better cause than the future of 

your son. Single copies at news-stands 


are 20c. Subscribe fora year or leave a 
standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 660 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed_ find $2.00, for which send THE 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


Name— 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
Coutts’, I believe, are still Mr. Chiltern’s 
bankers.” 

“That is so, My Lady—Coutts’,” said 
the paragon deferentially. 

Lady Cloverfield remembered having 
noticed on other occasions that whenever a 
firm of bankers was mentioned the para- 
gon’s manner became almost excruciat- 
ingly deferential. 

“‘Can you give me the date on which it 
was paid in?”’ 

“Various dates, My Lady. These trans- 
actions in their entirety cover a period of 
more than two years. But I find, accord- 
ing to my memory—I call this little book 
my memory’’—as the paragon continued 
lovingly to finger its pages he smiled in- 
gratiatingly—‘“‘that a first payment of 
£905 4s. 3d. was made into the Bank of Eng- 
land on October 6, 1921. But, of course, 
Your Ladyship will understand there have 
been others.” 

“Quite! But why the Bank of England? 
One understood that Coutts’ 

“The Bank of England, My Lady, is my 
own bank. For a number of years now I 
have had an account at Threadneedle 
Street, at the head office.”’ 

Quoth the iceberg, “‘Is one then to un- 
derstand that you have really paid these 
large sums into your own account?” 

“At the head office of the Bank of Eng- 
land,” said the paragon modestly. 

“Thank you, Dawley; I appreciate your 
frankness.’’ The voice of Lady Cloverfield 
was as cold and hard as an icicle. “I shall 
hope to make use of it presently. In the 
meantime, perhaps you’ll have the good- 
ness to make an appointment with this 
Mr.—Mr.— Mr. —— 

“Mr. Phelps, My Lady?” 

“For twelve o’clock noon tomorrow, at 
his office at Cuttisham.” 

“Thank you, My Lady.” 

Dawley bowed as only he could, and then 
with an urbanity and a pose that an ambas- 
sador might have envied, he tiptoed out of 
the room. Closing the door so gently that 
it didn’t make a sound, he went along the 
stone-flagged corridor as far as the small 
room on the right which contained the 
telephone. 


EORGE!” 
No answer. 

“George!” 

Slowly there percolated to the ethos of 
Lady Cloverfield a slight but clearly de- 
fined snore. 

The squire, for at least five minutes, had 
been quite comfortably asleep. 


Ix 
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HE next day was given up in the main 
to alarums and excursions. Lady Clo- 
verfield and the squire went to Cuttisham 
shortly after ten o’clock by car. They had 
so much important business to transact of 
one kind and another that they did not 
expect to be back before three. A little cold 
luncheon was all they would require. At 
the moment of their setting out, Dawley, 
an observer of sagacity and experience, 
was not quite sure whether they were on 
speaking terms. When they returned at 
five minutes to three he was convinced 
they were not. Moreover, their behavior 
throughout the whole of luncheon, over 
which he presided with his usual charm and 
tact, fully confirmed this view. Nota word 
was exchanged. Mr. Chiltern, rosy as he 
was, and fair to look upon, had something 
of the air of a peevish child. As for Her 
rie Her Ladyship—well, Her Lady- 
ship 

“Serve coffee in the loggia.”” 

“Thank you, sir.’ 

“Open one of the windows. The heat of 
this room is unbearable.” 

And yet Dawley, no mean judge of the 
thermometer as a rule, was at that very 
moment preoccupied with the question of 
wearing a thicker undervest. It would all 
depend on whether the untimely visit of 
the Countess Dowager of Cloverfield was 
in anywise prolonged. 

Outside was warm and fine September 
weather, but he would not have been sur- 
prised to see a film of ice upon the barley 
water in her glass. 

An ill wind, however, that blows no one 
good. Even Dawley was human, and 
therefore, even as the common herd, sub- 
ject to the law of compensation. As sure as 
God made little apples, there was a rift in 
the lute. 

“No coffee, Dawley. Find my maid, 
pease, and tell her to pack. I leave by the 
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“Thank you, My Lady.” 
Decidedly a rift. However 
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HE determination of the countess to 

catch the 4:40 did not, all the same, pre- 
clude a rather lively session in the loggia 
among the autumn roses. She had seen 
Phelps, the lawyer person, it appeared, one 
of those crass provincial mummies who 
really ought to be in the local museum 
under glass. An honest man, no doubt, as 
far as it was humanly possible for a lawyer 
to be honest, but a muddler, a donkey, a 
fool. The entire property had passed out of 
the hands of the present owner into those 
of certain persons at the moment unknown, 
and the man Phelps was quite clear on the 
point—it seemed to be the only point he 
was quite clear upon—that there was abso- 
lutely no redress. 

Mortgages were funny things. The 
money had been received and dissipated, 
and Mr. George Chiltern was no longer the 
owner of The Chase and its contents. A 
pitiful business, but there it was. Several 
hours had they spent—George and her- 
self—driving about Cuttisham and its sub- 
urbs looking for a modest, a very modest 
house to which the occupant of The Chase 
might transfer his shattered fortunes the 
following week. With strict economy, said 
the man Phelps, there would be rather less 
than three hundred a year to soothe the 
decline of one of the oldest and best-placed 
names in the county. 

The search for a new house, even had it 
done nothing else, had brought home to 
Mr. George Chiltern the nature of his folly. 
It would not be living at all to end one’s 
days in one of those stucco villas on the 
outskirts of Cuttisham. Better go straight 
to the workhouse and have done with it! 

What had really caused such tension in 
the relations of these in-laws, however, was 
the attitude of the squire towards his but- 
ler. He could not be brought to hear a word 
against the man. All the way to Cuttisham 
and halfway back Lady Cloverfield had 
waxed upon the theme. In her view Daw- 
ley had tricked his master out of twenty 
thousand pounds at least, and heaven knew 
what besides! She would have liked very 
much to carry the matter further, but in 
face of the squire’s reiterated “Bosh!” she 
was helpless. 

As far as the squire was concerned, al- 
most his chief regret seemed to be that he 
was losing the finest servant man ever had. 
How he’d be able to carry on without old 
Dawley he simply didn’t know. For five 
and thirty years he had trusted him im- 
plicitly. He had relied on the good fellow’s 
judgment in everything, although most 
unfortunately he had not always had the 
sense to follow it. No, he would not hear 
a word against Dawley. Alas, that he could 
no longer afford to keep him! Besides, it 
would be ridiculous to ask such an aristo- 
crat among butlers to condescend to one 
of those mean little houses they had just 
been looking at. However, the milk was 
spilled—no crying. 

Lady Cloverfield, in polar silence, was 
sitting in the loggia for the last time. A 
charming spot. If any sun was going on an 
autumn day one got it there. A thousand 
pities! The distant view of the Hampshire 
hills was unforgetable. 

Near by sat the squire in a silence rather 
somnolent. Unlit in his fingers was one of 
his favorite cigars; yet even that consola- 
tion was tempered by the pressure of his 
thoughts. Dawley had discovered those 
capital cigars at a little shop just out of 
Pall Mall. Wonderful chap, old Dawley. 
Then what a judge of wine he was! The 
old boy’s palate was nicer than his own. 
By his advice he had laid down that bin of 
68. And then his knowledge of old brandy! 
What Dawley didn’t know about brandy 
was not knowledge—and yet such a tem- 
perate man, mark you. Yes, a wonderful 
chap. Never presumed on his position or 
abused the confidence reposed in his judg- 
ment as any ordinary butler might have 
been tempted to do. Somehow, with all 
his gifts, old Dawley was such a gentleman. 

At that moment the subject of the 
squire’s thoughts came into the loggia. 
Dawley appeared with coffee in a tiny pot, 
brewed by his own accomplished hands. He 
could not trust anybody, not even Mrs. 
Dawley, one of the best cooks in the county, 
to make the master’s coffee. There is coffee 
and coffee. This was coffee. 

“Brandy, sir?” 

A golden-tawny fluid, too precious to 
decant, gleamed in the dark bottle in 
Dawley’s hand. 


the sight of that firm hand regulating tha 
incomparable liqueur was a little too muc 
“T shall miss you, Dawley. Gad, I shal 
miss you!” . 

In silence, Dawley handed the brandy 
in a choice glass, a real bit of Waterford. 
For a moment the tips of his fingers lin- 
gered on that exquisite surface, even after 
the glass was set by the elbow of his master, 

There were two dozen of those glasses 
in perfect condition. Goodness knew th 
value of them! Lord Byron and the great 
Mr. Pitt had sipped their brandy out of 
these. John thought 

Suddenly Dawley drew himself up. a 
stood to attention, almost like a young 
pumidce on parade. 

I beg your pardon, sir.”” The depil 
and the warmth of the voice had a kind of 
melancholy music. ‘“‘I hope you’ll excuse 
the freedom, sir; but between ourselves, 
sir, if I may say so without impertinence, 
I really don’t see how I am to carry on 
without you.’ 

The squire nearly groaned in pure pain, 
Those words were devilish near the bone. — 

“You'll have no difficulty about another 
place. Everybody knows you are first 
class.” 

“Tt’s not that, sir. I’m not worrying 
about another place. If I may say so, sir, 
without impertinence, I couldn’t think of 
taking another place after having lived all 
these years with you.’ 4 

‘‘Got a bit in the stocking, hey?” Such 
relief was in the voice of the squire that it 
sounded quite hearty. “Very glad to hear 
it, old friend. So glad you’ve had the 
sense to put a bit by. I had made some 
little provision for you in my will, but I’m 
afraid that’s gone phut—hey?” 4 

“IT appreciate that, sir.” There was no 
mistaking the emotion in the voice of the 
paragon. ‘‘ But, as for me, ways and means 
don’t enter into the matter.” 

“Capital! So glad you’re able to come in 
out of the rain. But for my part, Dawley, 
to be quite frank, I couldn’t think of asking 
a first-class man like yourself to a mean 
little hole in a market town, without even 
so much as a butler’s pantry.” 

hee sir, we might contrive to carry 
on here 

“Impossible! You know what the law- 
yers say. We are under notice to quit. The 
roof has been sold over our heads.” ¢ 

“Perhaps, sir, we might come to some 
arrangement.” i 

“Not a dog’s chance of that, I fear.” — 

Lady Cloverfield, ears cocked, had been 
awaiting an opportunity to enter the con- 
versation. She entered now, seething with 
a cold fury that needed all her savoir-faire 
to mask. 

“Even now, Dawley, I can’t make up 
my mind whether you are a rogue or 
merely a fool!” 

“‘A difficult question to answer, I agree 
with Your Ladyship. Perhaps I ought to 
have acted differently in some particulars; 
but, believe me, My Lady, I’ve tried to do 
the best in the difficult circumstances.” 

“The best, man! Let this fine property 
slip through your fingers—if it has slipped 
through them!” 

“At the moment, My Lady, I’m think- 
ing less of the property, if I may say so, 
than I am of the master. You see, the 
master, if he’ll excuse the freedom of my 
mentioning the matter before him, is alto- 
gether exceptional. He is a gentleman whc 
is a gentleman; one of the old school, My 
Lady. To realize what that means one 
needs to have been his butler for thirty-five 
years.” | 

“Quite!”” Lady Cloverfield was content 
for the nonce with that expressive mono 
syllable, but such moderation called for al 
her strength of will. ‘‘Feathered your nest 
finely, I expect,’’ was what she ached t 
say, but didn’t. 

“T could never think of taking anothe 
place after having had such a master. Yq 
don’t know what he means to me. 
tailors in London tell me only five sentle 
men in England can wear the clothes tha 
he can. Do you know, My Lady, they kee} 
a special cheviot and a special heather mix: 
ture for him; and they make a particulai 
coat, a sort of Newmarket, My Lady, the} 
eall the Chiltern Overcoat. Then his ha 
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the style of hat he affects The Squire 
Well now, Your Ladyship, if you'll excust 
the freedom, I’m in the same boat with hii 
tailor and his hat maker. I don’t think. 
am betraying their confidence when I say 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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they are prepared to do almost anything 
rather than lose Mr. Chiltern’s custom. 
Take it from me, My Lady, I am in a 
position to know. And, My Lady, speaking 
with deep respect and great deference, as 
Mr. Chiltern’s butler, I am prepared to do 
almost anything rather than lose such an 
employer.” : 

_ Lady Cloverfield nodded grimly. She 
could not trust herself to speak. 

~ “You see, My Lady, the master belongs 
here. He is as much part of this house as 
is this lovely view of the distant hills we 
get from this loggia. It has taken genera- 
tions—centuries, My Lady—to produce this 
place in all its perfection. In a manner of 
speaking, it has an aroma like certain 
vintage wines. Every stick and every stone 
of this wonderful old house is dear to me, as 
it was to my father and to my grandfather 
before me. I was born in it; I was bred 
init. At the age of twelve, my dear father, 
now in heaven, allowed me to clean my 
first silver—fruit knives, they were—in his 
own pantry. A proud day that, My Lady, 
if you’ll excuse the freedom ——-”’ 

_ “*Why not turn an honest penny, Daw- 
ley, by publishing your reminiscences?” 
“Not scholar enough, My Lady. Educa- 
tion was not so general when I was young. 
But with great respect, if Your Ladyship 
will allow. me to say so, Mr. Chiltern is a 
part of this house. 

_ “Tf I may venture the statement, he has 
an atmosphere. Once I heard him say to 
a certain very distinguished man—a peer 
of the realm, My Lady, I am thankful to 
say; there is no need to drag his name into 
the conversation—that I was the perfect 
butler. It always will be my ambition, as 
long as I have the strength to carry on, to 
be the perfect butler. 

“But, My Lady, with deep respect, I 
defy any man to be the perfect butler un- 
less he has the singular good fortune to find 
the perfect master. And having found the 
perfect master, if he is a wise man, he will 
move heaven and earth to stick to him.”’ 

' Quoth the iceberg, ‘‘This testimonial, 
Dawley, must be very gratifying to Mr. 
Chiltern.” 

_ “Thopeso, My Lady. It comes from the 
heart of an old servant. Mutual trust, My 
Lady, mutual confidence is what the har- 
mony of our relations is based upon. Some 
gentlemen never have the butler’s book 
and the key of the wine cellar out of their 
hands. Not so Mr. Chiltern. Some gentle- 
men scrutinize every item of the household 
expenditure, compare price lists, even con- 
descend to interview the petty tradesmen, 
My Lady. Notso Mr. Chiltern. There are 
a hundred ways in which a gentleman can 
make life difficult for even such a butler as 
I am, if I may venture the remark in all 
modesty; but Mr. Chiltern has never been 
that kind of gentleman. 

~ “Tt has always been a pleasure as well as 
an honor to serve Mr. Chiltern. He has 
‘brought out the best that is in me, and 
that is why I can never bring myself to 
‘serve anyone else.” 

_ There was real pathos in the voice of the 
paragon. But Lady Cloverfield was not a 
judge of pathos; or rather she had no use 
for it. She did not think it possible to dis- 
like anyone so intensely as she disliked this 
man. Saponaceous old scoundrel, he ought 


‘to be in prison! 
| AM wondering, sir, if you’ll do me the 
honor of staying on in this house. 
Nothing need be changed, sir. Nobody 
need know. My wife will still be proud, sir, 
to continue the cooking of those homely 
‘meals that best agree with your digestion, 
as she has done for thirty years past. For 
my own poor part, I shall still be only too 
‘proud, sir, to continue my present service as 
‘your butler. We have only one child, sir, 
‘my wife and I, our boy John, who, owing to 
‘the claims of business, resides permanently 
in London now. Sir, if you’ll overlook the 
freedom, you are the one real interest that 
remains in our lives. We are too old to 
form fresh ties, my wife and myself; be- 
sides, as long as you are alive, sir, and 
willing to put up with our ways, there is no 
need for us to do so.”’ 

The squire said very simply, ‘‘My good 
friend, I don’t quite follow you. Don’t 
you understand?”’ He sipped his cognac 
pensively. ‘I’m b-r-o-k-e! Kicked out of 
house and home!” 

“Forgive my contradicting, sir, but for 
the rest of your lifetime, at any rate, I think 
it can be arranged.” 

“What can be arranged, my dear fel- 
low?” 
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“That things shall go on here as they 
always have. If only I may venture, sir, 
with great respect, to make—to make as 

For the first time there came a check 
to the smooth flow of that oily voice. Lady 
Cloverfield, writhing in a rage she hardly 
knew how to suppress, raised her lorgnon 
to look at this queer old crocodile, who, as 
she now surmised, had calmly swallowed 
everything, lock, stock and barrel. His 
amazing words could bear no other inter- 
pretation. 

The old crocodile was now shedding 
tears. A dexterous handkerchief strove in 
vain to conceal them. 

“Sorry, Dawley.” 

The squire drained his glass. Then he 
got up from the wicker chair in which he 
had been stretched at ease. Not given to 
displaying emotion himself, he was a little 
shocked by it in this old and trusted serv- 
ant whose demeanor in large and salient 
particulars was modeled on his own. Per- 
haps it made him realize, as nothing else 
could have, what an awful mess he had 
made of things. He patted the old man 
gently, soothingly upon the shoulder. 

“T’ve been a fool, Dawley.” 

The ensuing silence was broken by Daw- 
ley’s slight but honorable sniff. 

“Don’t think, sir,’ said the paragon, 
“that I don’t blame myself in a measure. 
I do blame myself; but, you see, sir, my 
position has been immensely difficult. From 
the first, sir, if I may so express myself, I 
have never countenanced your transactions 
on the turf. But, you see, sir, I have not 
been in a position until now to make my 
voice effective. The boon I have to ask 
now, sir, is that you stay on here as my 
guest—the honored, the always-honored 
guest of Mrs. Dawley and myself; and 
that from now on—with deep respect, and 
if I may take the liberty—you will also 
renounce the practice of backing horses.” 

“You needn’t worry on that score. I 
shall never be able to rise beyond a half- 
crown flutter again. As for staying on here 
with you and Mrs. Dawley, don’t you 
understand what’s happened, my friend?’’ 

““Oh, yes, sir, I understand perfectly.” 

“Very well, then.” 

As the squire stood groaning in spirit he 
caught the basilisk eye of his sister-in-law. 
Finding, however, that she could get no 
good of George, she swiftly transferred her 
gaze to the moonlike countenance of the 
butler. 

“May I ask one question, Dawley?” 

“‘T only hope, My Lady, it will be within 
my competence to answer it.” 

““Who owns this house now?”’ 

““At the present time, My Lady, I hold 
it in trust for my boy John.” 

‘And the pictures, the bric-a-brac, the 
cellar and so on?” 

“Tn trust, My Lady, for my boy John. 
But so long as Mr. Chiltern desires the use 
of these things he is more than welcome 
to them. And, as I say, Mrs. Dawley and 
myself will esteem it an honor ut 

“At Mr. Chiltern’s demise does this 
property revert to Mr. Chiltern’s family 
or to yours?” 

“Well, My Lady, since you ask the 
question, it will revert to my boy John, 
his heirs and assigns. He is about to 
marry, My Lady, a girl of position. The 
marriage, at present, has not my sanction. 
Privately, My Lady, I donot hold with this 
fusion of the classes, any more than did 
my father before me. But times, I’m afraid, 
have sadly changed. Up till now I have 
been unable to make my opposition effec- 
tive. And, after all, in the late war my boy 
John held the King’s commission, and was 
decorated at Buckingham Palace by His 
Gracious Majesty; so, after all, who am 
I But, as I say, My Lady ‘3 

“Quite!” 

“You see, My Lady, when my boy was 
in hospital recovering from his wounds, 
this young lady nursed him back to life 
and health, and they formed an attachment. 
Quite a love match, My Lady, although, as 
I say But who am I 7 

“Quite!” 

“Tf I may touch on a delicate matter, 
My Lady, let me add that careful adminis- 
tration of the estate will enable certain 
bequests that Mr. Chiltern may make to 
servants to be carried out, and that even 
a small legacy may be provided for his 
nearest kinsman, a young man of weak 
character, who has long enjoyed Mr. Chil- 
tern’s disapproval, if not actual disregard. 
I grieve to say, My Lady, that were this 
fine property to be left in its entirety to 
this young gentleman—a merciful dispen- 
sation, My Lady, it is not entailed—it 
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would almost certainly go to rack and ruin. 
As it is, I think I can safely promise 
that my boy John, bred as he has been in a 
great tradition, can be trusted implicitly 
not to impair in any way one of the choicest 
properties in this county.” 

Lady Cloverfield, like the squire, seldom 
gave way to emotion. But that incon- 
venient adjunct to the human frame all but 
choked her now. Perhaps it would have 
done so had she not received help from 
outside. It came in the form of Thomas, a 
footman. That young but well-schooled 
functionary bent down to the ear of his 
august chief. 

After brief colloquy the paragon said, 
“The brougham, Your Ladyship, awaits 
Your Ladyship’s convenience. Your lug- 
gage has been brought down to the front 

oor.” 

Acute relief was visible in the polar 
countenance of Lady Cloverfield. 

“Just comfortable time for the 4:40, 
Your Ladyship.’ Owing to the county 
council’s neglect, the roads are so imperfect 
that it is well to allow a margin.” 

“Thank you, Dawley. I mustn’t miss it. 
Good-by, George!” 


There was not a sign of effusion on the | 


part of Mr. Chiltern to mitigate the order 
of her going. 
XIII 
AWLEY was careful to see, as far as 
was humanly possible, that the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Cloverfield did not miss 
the 4:40 to town. With his Old World 
air, he handed her into the awaiting chariot, 
and her maid, Miss Spence, in after her. 
There was very nice time, indeed; but it 
would have been such a pity to have missed 
the best up train of the day. 
Having sped the parting guest, the per- 


fect butler returned via the smoking room | 


to the loggia. En route he took from a 
writing table Walford’s County Families, 
a comely tome in red and gilt. 


Mr. Chiltern was sitting in the wicker | 


chair, his long legs stretched out, gazing 
upon a prospect unsurpassed fair England 
over. His fingers still toyed with the unlit 
cigar. 


The butler entered very softly. An in- | 


stant he stood gazing at the rather vacant 
face, and then, unbidden, with a sacerdotal 
air, he proffered a light. 

““Thankee, Dawley.”’ 

With a little start the squire sat up. It 


was not so much that he lit the cigar as | 


that Dawley lit it for him. But he took a 


long, deep draft of the fragrant herb, and 


just for a moment it set him going. 


“T forget, sir, whether I mentioned that | 


the fiancée of my boy John belongs to a 
well-known county family. A eadet branch, 
sir, of course.” 

““What’s the name o’ the young woman?” 

The squire asked the question a little 
sleepily. Old Dawley was a nonesuch, but 
if he didn’t watch it he might becomea bore. 

“By a remarkable coincidence, sir, the 
lady is a Miss Chiltern, one of the Chil- 
terns of Appleford, who live the other side 
of the county.” 

*‘Appleford Chilterns, hey?” said the 
squire. ‘“That’s rum. Sort of distant con- 
nection.” 

“The father of Miss Chiltern is, I be- 
lieve, a Mr. Theophilus Chiltern, a clergy- 
man.” 

“Parson, hey?” 

“‘T believe, sir, a clergyman.”’ 

“Sort of cousin once removed, hey?”’ 

“According to Walford, sir, that is so.” 
The tone of the paragon would have done 
no dishonor to the Washington Conference. 
“That is, I mean to say, sir, Walford puts 
forward that claim on behalf of the Apple- 
ford Chilterns. An armigerous family, of 
course, sir. But, I fear, in greatly reduced 
circumstances.” 

“Poor as mice, hey?” 

The squire could hardly keep his eyes 
open. 

“So I believe, sir.”’ 

A sleepy murmur stole from the squire 
as he relapsed in his chair. Slowly and 
with dignity the paragon put on his horn 
spectacles and opened the sacred volume 
at a place marked by a slip of paper. 

“A swan, gules, a fess sable—not dis- 
similar to your own, sir. But, of course, 
sir, as I say, this alliance o 

A gentle snore crept upon the butler’s 
ear. His master was asleep. He had been 
sleeping quite a good deal lately. 

The paragon stood a moment to bestow 
a fond look upon the figure that had shrunk 
lower in the wicker chair. He sighed very 
gently. And then, Walford under his arm, 
he tiptoed gently away. 
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MERMAID 


COMEDIES 


furnish the big laugh on 
every motion picture 
program in which they 
have a part. 


Always full of fast, vig- 
orous action and clean, 
fine fun for young andold. 


These two-part 
JACK WHITE PRODUCTIONS 


will be found in theatres 
where the management gives 
as much thought to the selec- 
tion of Short Subjects as to 
the longer Feature Picture. 


There is a theatre in your 
neighborhood where Mer- 
maid Comedies and other 
pictures chosen from Edu- 
cational’s program of Short 
Subjects are shown regu- 
larly. They display this 
trade-mark, which is 


The Sign of a 
Whole Evening’s 
Entertainment 


HE SPICE OF THE PROGRA 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. Hammons, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES NEW YORK 
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No Harsh Grit— 


Warns U. S. Public Health Service 


ees 12—‘‘Good Teeth,”’ U. S. Public Health 
Service Keep Well Series No. 13, 1921 


HE U.S. Public Health Service warns 
"ees harsh grit in dentifrices. Your 
own dentist and physician will also tell you 
why you should save the enamel of your 
teeth by brushing them at least twice a day 
with a safe preparation that gently “washes” 
them thoroughly clean. Even nature will not 
replace tooth enamel once it is worn away. 


Children use Colgate’s willingly and regu- 
larly because of its delicious flavor. 


Try it yourself for a week. You too will 
find pleasure in safely ‘‘washing” your 
teeth to bring out their greatest beauty. 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes — 
Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


Large Tube, 25c 


A complete assortment of Colgate 
Toilet Articles is a sign of a progres- 
sive store. Trade there for satisfaction “Washes” and Polishes 


Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


AN OFFER 


1—Buy a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
2—Ask your dealer why he recommends it and write us briefly what he said. 

Attach your letter to this coupon and fill in lines below. 
3—Mail both letter and coupon to Colgate & Co., Dept. P, Box 645, City Hall Station, 
N. Y. City. We will then send you, Free, a convenient trial size of either (one only) 
Colgate’s Face Powder in a laiton box for yourself, or Rapid Shave Cream for the man of 
the family. 

O Colgate’s Face Powder OO RapidShave Cream Check (Vv) the article preferred. 


Your Name 


Street City. 


Address 


Dealer’s Name 


Truth in Advertising implies Honesty in Manufactute 
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THAT’S THE WAY IT GOES 
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anyhow. -And what did it get you? Every 
highbrow he had ever met had been mighty 
close to the bread line. They didn’t appear 


; to have good sense, and even in the subjects 


in which they specialized they weren’t 
sure—one man’s guess seemed just as good 
as another’s. 

“T think I’ll go and play billiards,’ he 
said sulkily. ‘Either of you birds want a 
game?” 

“‘Me for bed,” answered Hardy. ‘‘We 
start at half past three. So you aren’t 
coming with us?” 

“You can bet your sweet life I’m not!” 
He stuck out his chin defiantly, looking 
toward Miss Wilkie. ‘‘You going, Jim?” 

““Maybe. Yeh, I suppose so.” But he 
didn’t appear to be any too happy over the 
prospect. 

“Well, I can see all I want to see of these 
old mountains from the doormat. So 
long.” 

ike he departed toward the billiard room 
Miss Wilkie bestowed on his back a glance 
of scorn. To Hardy she said, ‘‘You’re 
going to climb the Matterhorn, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, no,” he laughed. ‘“‘ My friend here 
has never made an ascent. We’ve picked a 
very easy one for the first try.” 

“But you’ve done it?” 

“Twice. It’s not difficult. 
does it nowadays.”’ 

“Oh, it must be wahnderful!”’ 

“My hope,” said Hardy, “‘is to do all the 
most difficult peaks in the world.” 

“How wahnderful!’”’ exclaimed the girl, 
caressing him with her eyes. 

Boyden was beginning to fidget. He 
cleared his throat. 

“Let’s get up a game of bridge,”’ he sug- 
gested grumblingly. ‘I’m fed up on moun- 
tain climbing for one day. How about 
it? Does your father play?” 

“He thinks he does.” 

“Then we’ll let Aleck take him for 
partner; they’re both of the same mind.” 

“No,” interrupted Hardy firmly; ‘“‘I’d 
like to, but we can’t, Jim. You'll need all 
Hel sleep you can get. We’ve got to go to 

e ” 


Everybody 


“Of course,” the girl agreed. 
Hardy and Boyden set out at 3:30 in the 
morning. The latter’s teeth were chatter- 


ing. 

Not that they could not just as well 
have started at eight, for the climb did not 
require serious effort—it was a mountain 
over which people often roamed without 
guides—but Hardy wanted to see the dawn 
from a certain point; and although Boyden 
would have been easily reconciled to miss- 
ing that, Hardy convinced him the early 
view was always better in the Alps. They 
took with them ice axes and rope and all 
the paraphernalia of mountain climbers, 
because this initial attempt was really in 
the nature of a lesson. 

It was the comfortable hour of nine be- 
fore Forrest crawled out of bed. After a 
leisurely breakfast he attended the funeral 
of the two victims of Leiterspitz, sub- 
scribed to the fund for the guide’s widowed 
mother, and then strolled around town. The 
weather continuing clear, he determined to 
make an excursion somewhere. 

It was dark when he returned, and his 
companions were already back, Boyden 
stretched out on the bed, groaning dis- 
mally whenever forced to move a limb, but 
Hardy perfectly fresh and engaged in in- 
specting his outfit for the next day’s work. 
He favored Forrest with a supercilious 
smile. 

“Well, what did you do today, Hank? 
Sew and take tea?”’ 

Ignoring his tone, Forrest demanded, 
“How high did you guys go?”’ 

“About seven thousand, I guess.’ 

‘Huh! I’ve been ten thousand!”” And 
he went out before the other could say a 
word. 

While everything was fresh and vivid in 
mind, he sat down and wrote to his busi- 
ness partner in Massachusetts: ‘‘Today I 
climbed old Gorner Grat—darned near two 
miles above sea level, and a mile up in the 
air above this burg. Well, I’ve seen some 
scenery in my day, Fred, but the view 
from Gorner Grat beats anything I ever 
laid eyes on. 

“You’re right opposite the Matterhorn, 
and stare the giant in the face. On the 
other side is Monte Rosa, with its dazzling 
snow summit, and peak after peak in be- 
tween, and great big glaciers and rivers of 
ice, and miles and miles of pure white snow. 


| 


No matter where you look, there’re tre- 
mendous peaks and snow fields, and valleys 
where rivers are no wider than ribbons and 
the houses are the size of your little finger. 
It’s a knock-out; but I’ll send some pic- 
ture post cards, Fred, and you can get an 
idea for yourself. ; 

“Going a mile up in the air actually 
means going a lot farther than that, be- 
cause you have to wind around so much. 
And no nervous person ought to try to 
climb a mountain, Fred. When you look 
up and see how far you’ve got to go a 
fellow begins to wonder if he’ll ever make 
it. It sure gets your goat. And if he looks 
down—oh, boy! A sheer drop of about 
two thousand feet and not a thing to stop 
you if you slip. I feel dizzy now when I 
think about it. In places we had to creep 
along the edge of a precipice with nothing 
between us and eternity but a lot of fresh 
air. And I crossed ridges and ledges where 
a slip would have meant certain death. — 

“Scared? Say! Sometimes I thought 
every foot would be my last. I was almost 
afraid to breathe. My knees shook. One 
place was so steep we had to crawl, and I 
began to think we would never make it. 
In fact I was about ready to give up, but 
the old train pulled the grade and we got 
to the top in time for lunch. 

“P.S. At that, it isn’t half as steep as 
Pilatus or Stanserhorn.” 

Having thus faithfully recorded the facts 
of his ascent, without the tiresome details 
and trimmings which generally clutter up 
official records of such, Forrest donned a 
dinner jacket and went in to eat. Miss 
Wilkie was already at table, badly burned 
by the sun, but charming, nevertheless, in 
a simple black dress. 

“Going to dance?”’ he inquired. 

“Ts this merely idle curiosity?” 

“You're engaged for the evening, lady.” 

“Where’s Mr. Hardy?” , 

“Oh, he’ll be along. He’s fixing every- 
thing for tomorrow. Aleck, you know, 
never lets a meal, or mere pleasure, inter- 
fere with business.” 

“The price of success,” declared Pro- 
fessor Wilkie sonorously. 

Never having achieved success himself, 
he was a great hand at analyzing its con- 
stituents. 

“What luck did they have today?” in- 
quired his daughter. : 

“Well, one guy’s a casualty—Boyden’s 
laid out cold. Last I saw of him he was 
taking thought of his religion and making 
moan because he hadn’t lived a better life. 
It’ll be Wednesday, at least, before he 
comes up for air.” | 

“Poor man!”’ 

And then Hardy put in an appearance. 
Her face lighted up, but a shade of disap- 
pointment crossed it as she noted his old 
tweed suit and heavy walking shoes. 

““So you’re not going to dance tonight?” 

“T don’t dance.” 

“But you ought to learn.” 

“*T will, if you’ll teach me.” 

“That'sia co. : 

She did her best with Hardy, but he was 
awkward and seemed to feel contempt for 
the pastime. Here was a man sure of foot 
and poise on pinnacles fourteen thousand 
feet in the clouds, who could not take 
three steps on a dance floor without stum- 
bling. The spectators seated along the 
walls put their heads together and tittered. 
Miss Wilkie persevered heroically; any- 
body could see that she admired Hardy. 
A woman would have said that she was 
making up to him, yet whenever Forrest 
came to ask for a dance she certainly did 
accept with alacrity. Forrest shook a 
loose foot, and a tango is a tango. 

While the two danced, the professor 
seized the opportunity to engage Hardy 
in talk. 

He liked Hardy immediately and ap- 
proved of him; older men always did. 
they came from neighboring New England 


{ 


this would influence a man of his charac- 
ter, but still —— : 
Forrest got up early on Tuesday, deter- 
mined to climb the Matterhorn, that stu- 
pendous, awesome shaft of bald rock which 
seems to overtop the world. At the tea 
hour, “I’m all in,” he gasped to Miss 
Wilkie, sinking into a rocker. “I got up. 
about twelve thousand feet, I guess —as 
(Continued on Page 72) | 


(NN fourteen makes of motor cars, as 
| impressive for their character as for 
their number, Tuarc Steel Wheels are 
standard factory equipment. 


Millions of passenger automobiles travel 
on wood wheels made by Motor Wheel. 


Motor Wheel production of truck wheels 
is the largest in the world. 


Pressed metal parts from the famous Gier 
rc Plant of Motor Wheel Corpo- 
, ration have been a potent in- 
| fluence in making motor cars 

and trucks lighter, stronger 


and more economical. 
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These are the material expressions of the 
bigness of Motor Wheel; but the whole of 
Motor Wheel Corporation, the real Motor 
Wheel, is revealed only in its spzrit. 


That spirit which was not content merely 
with the beautification of cars promised by 
early steel wheel development. So that 
in Tuarcs, Motor Wheel ingenuity gave to 
steel wheels demountable rims, universal 
outside tire valves, 
standard hubs, to- 
gether withunprec- 
edented strength 
and resilience. 


It is that same spirit which, brooking no 
half-way measures, has reached clear back 
to ownership of standing timber to insure 
the unvarying excellence of all the millions 
of wood wheels made by Motor Wheel. 


It is Motor Wheel persistence which has 
produced, again andagain, metalstampings 
previously considered impossible of manu- 
facture by the known stamping processes. 


The whole automotive indus- 
try, and its whole market, the 
public, benefit constantly and 
very tangibly by that Spirit 
which zs Motor Wheel. 


Motor WHEEL CorporRaTION, LANstnc, MICHIGAN 


Tuarc 


STEEL WHEELS 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
high as that shoulder just below the peak — 
and then I got dizzy and had to quit.” 

“Why, I saw you sitting in front of the 
hotel all morning! You hardly stirred!” 

“Sure! I made this climb through the 
telescope.” 

She told her father about it and laugh- 
ingly remarked, ‘You can’t help liking 

im.” 

“But he hasn’t the character of the 
.other, my dear—nothing like the sincerity. 
Hardy is an exceptional man.” 

“Yes, of course,” she assented, but her 
tone lacked enthusiasm. 

“He isn’t a trifler. 
seriously.”’ 

“But people who’re always so strenuous 
and dead in earnest, dad—who never let 
down—they’re awfully hard on their friends. 
It’s human nature to relax.”’ 

“Men of character are seldom good 
mixers,’’ replied the professor, who found 
a sort of consolation in this theory. 

He was really an excellent father, con- 
siderate and lenient, yet watchful too. 
For some reason he did not like Forrest; 
and although he had to put up with that 
young man’s society a good deal, he seized 
every chance to disconcert him and expose 
the hollowness of his views. Forrest con- 
sequently regarded the professor‘as a ‘‘nut,” 
but never displayed the slightest resent- 
ment, no matter how sarcastic and cutting 
he grew. 

“The old bird’s sour on the world, I 
guess,’’ he remarked to Boyden tolerantly. 
“There’s a type of highbrow that just 
naturally hates anybody who’s human.” 

The weather turned bad and any sort of 
excursion became impossible. They waited 
a week in the hope of clear skies, but in 
vain. During this tedious interval their 
only amusements were cards, billiards and 
dancing, and Hardy cared for none of these 
things. Like most men who lead active 
outdoor lives, he was miserable when de- 
prived of exercise, and nobody found him 
an especially cheerful companion. Conse- 
quently Boyden welcomed his proposal 
that they go to Chamonix. And then they 
learned that the professor and his daughter 
were going there too. Well, of all things! 
It may have cost the professor a dollar or 
two to exchange the railroad tickets for 
Aix-les-Bains he had in his pocket; but 
what of it? The concierge speedily made 
the adjustment and reserved rooms at a 
Chamonix hotel by telephone. 

As for Forrest, he was heading for Paris. 

“T can only live once,” he explained. 

The professor heaved a sigh of relief. 
He was glad to be rid of the fellow. 

“Why not do Paris through a telescope?”’ 
suggested Hardy with a certain venom. 

“Now, now! Naughty, naughty! Don’t 
be spiteful.” 

“Well, I dare say the excitements of the 
Red Pig would appeal to you more than 
Mont Blane. There are people that way.” 

Forrest glanced at him in surprise— 
Hardy’s tongue had certainly grown salty 
of late. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said easily. 
“But as far as this mountain-climbing 
business goes, it seems to me there’s a lot 
of bunk about it.” 

Everybody looked shocked, except Miss 
Wilkie, who flushed uncomfortably. 

“You do, do you? Ha! Then that 
settles it, of course,’ retorted Hardy. 
“But it seems to me a fox once said some- 
thing of that sort about some grapes.” 

“Take that climb in Asia they made so 
much fuss over in the newspapers about a 
month ago—I forget how many miles up 
in the air they got—but they were heroes, 
weren’t they?” 

“Tt was an extraordinary achievement.”’ 

“Well, what I don’t exactly get is how 
the men who made it can be such all-fired 
heroes when seven or eight natives went 
along as porters and carried their luggage.” 

“That’s your ignorance again.” 

“Maybe so. But somehow I couldn’t 
take myself very seriously, Aleck, if a poor, 
ignorant, underfed native could do the 
ee stunt I did, and pack all my junk be- 
sides. 

Hardy cut him short with an icy ‘‘Would 
you like a game of bridge, Miss Wilkie?”’ 

“Oh, let’s!’’ 

Hither because Forrest was out of the 
way, or because he found himself in his 
natural element at Chamonix, Hardy 
seemed an altogether different man. At 
Zermatt he had been fiercely impatient and 
contemptuous of the teaing and jazzing and 
bridge and flirting with which everybody 
passed the time during the stormy weather. 


He takes things 
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But they enjoyed splendid sunshine at 
Chamonix; and it happened, too, that the 
hotel was almost empty. That brought 
the four very dependent on one another 
for entertainment, and he showed himself 
eager and considerate and resourceful. 

“Why, he isn’t the same person! It 
must be as dad says,’”’ concluded Muriel. 
““Men of purpose are always at their worst 
in social gatherings.”’ 

He tried to interest her in mountain 
climbing. For a few days she took to it 
with enthusiasm, but after a while it began 
to lose its thrill. 

“Stick to it! You were cut out for a 
climber,’ Hardy urged very earnestly. 
“You’ve got everything—the nerve, the 
physique, the stamina hi 

“Yes, but I don’t see anything in it,”’ 
she protested. ‘‘When all’s said and done, 
it’s nothing but work.” 

He stared at her. “Of course. Every- 
thing worth while involves work. But when 
you’ve reached the summit, don’t you feel 
the exultation that Oh, you know what 
I mean. There’s nothing like it on earth.” 
_ His face was shining with a sort of fierce 
joy. 

-“No, I must confess I don’t,” she re- 
plied, with a blank look, and then passed 
it off with a laugh on perceiving how disap- 
pointed he was. And to please him, she 
persevered. 

He taught her to climb leisurely—always 
to examine what she had to do, never to 
rush. He taught her to keep her mouth 
shut in order to prevent thirst, for a thirsty 
climber soon becomes exhausted; more- 
over, a talkative person is always a menace 
where intense concentration is required. 
He taught her the use of the rope—always 
to keep it taut. He taught her where and 
how to put her feet; also, when. 

“Everything depends on the care you 
take,” he repeated again and again. 
“What look like impossible places from 
which ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
turn away are easily conquered by the hun- 
dredth who takes the trouble. Careful 
preparation, caution, perseverance—those 
are the three essentials for a successful 
mountain climber.” 

“It’s a lot of trouble for mighty little,” 
she expostulated. 

“They are also the three qualities neces- 
sary to any kind of real success.” 

She made a moue at that. Men who mor- 
alized rather wearied her, perhaps because 
that was the professor’s favorite diversion. 
Yet she felt a profound admiration for 
Hardy. Although she exclaimed ‘‘Splen- 
did”’ and ‘‘Wahnderful’’ until her jaws 
ached, half the time she really meant it, 
for among his mountains Hardy was at his 
best. Never dismayed, never at a loss, 
always cheerful, very much at ease, his 
poise amid the heaven-soaring peaks was 
as remarkable as his petty irritation had 
been amidst the buzzing of a hotel lounge. 
And it is so easy for a woman to steer her 
affections—for a while. 

“Well,” remarked Boyden one day, with 
a slow grin, “I guess I’m about through. 
You two young people don’t want me clut- 
tering up the scenery any more.” 

They laughed, radiant, but guilty- 
looking. 

“What makes you say that?’’ demanded 
Muriel. 

“The whole hotel has known it a week.” 

“Nonsense! Why, we found out only 
yesterday!” 

“Then the spectators were faster work- 
ers. 

“Ha, ha!’ exploded Hardy, beaming like 
a fathead. 

And do you know what the professor 
said? ‘What? God bless my soul! You 
don’t mean it! And to think this has been 
going on right under my nose without my 
even suspecting! Well, well, well! But Iam 
very happy, my boy—very happy. God 
bless you.” 

The honest man wiped a tear from his 
eye and kissed Muriel. Then he hurried 
off to send the great news home, for it 
would lift a weight of worry for the future 
from several minds. 


The wedding took place two months 
after their return to America. Boyden was 
best man. Forrest was somewhere in the 
Far East. The only word either of them 
had heard from him since they separated in 
Zermatt was a letter she received a fort- 
night before her marriage, and this she 
never mentioned to Hardy, who was 
absurdly sensitive about Forrest. 

“So you’ve been and gone and done it,” 
he wrote. “I knew you would. At least, 
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I knew it when all of you went to Cha- 
monix together. At one time I thought— 
oh, well, that’s the way it goes. 

“You're getting one fine man. I’ve 
known him since we were kids at school. 
Aleck is the salt of the earth. Of course, he 
is different from the everyday dub. He 
lives in high altitudes which are apt to be 
hard now and again on plain citizens like 
myself; but pshaw, you know him better 
already than I do, so what’s the use of my 
talking? I’ve asked my sister to send you 
something. My heartfelt good wishes for 
every happiness that life can bring go with 
it ” 


Long after she had finished reading it, 
Muriel continued to gaze at this letter of 
Forrest’s. Then she tore it up with short, 
angry twists. 

After he was married, Hardy kept right 
on climbing mountains. Perhaps Muriel 
had fondly imagined that consideration for 
her would deter him from taking the risks; 
but he pooh-poohed the idea of danger, and 
when she switched from that argument to 
his long absences from home he wanted to 
know why she did not come along with him 
and share in his life. 

“Because I’ve got better things to do 
with my time,” she declared. 

“To lie in bed, or try on hats, or play 
bridge, L suppose?”’ 

“‘T don’t see where they’re any worse 
than your old mountain climbing! At 
least there’s some sense to them.” 

“Tt is hardly likely you would see,’’ he 
sneered. 

He was profoundly disappointed in Mu- 
riel, and he as much as said so to Pro- 
fessor Wilkie when he remarked that his 
wife took no interest in his work or ambi- 
tions or hopes. 

“How do you know?” 

“Know? She shows it every day.” 

“Just what are your ambitions—and 
hopes?” 

““Why—oh, those’re things a man 
doesn’t talk about. But if he doesn’t have 
them, he isn’t worth sour apples—he’s a 
clod. When I think of the dreams I once 
had! When I think of how I pictured our 
married life, what we would accomplish 
together, what ——” 

“Tndeed!’”’ said the professor dryly. 
“Well, well! Isn’t it just possible your 
ideals are a bit vague, Aleck?” 

“But she ‘hasn’t any!” broke out his 
son-in-law. ‘‘She never thinks of a thing 
but dresses and hats, or a good meal and a 
show. She ——” 

“‘She is enjoying what I was never able 
to give her. That’s all. Perhaps you ex- 
pect too much. Not one woman in a thou- 
sand has what men understand by ideals. 
They’re much too practical for that. But 
let’s see what direction these ideals take. 
Your own, for instance. Vague yearnings— 
an irrepressible desire to take risks, to ad- 
venture. You must admit they hardly 
ever have any objective. A woman, on the 
other hand, always has a definite goal for 
her ambition. She keeps her feet on the 
ground, no matter where her head is in the 
clouds; and anything tending to disturb 
domestic serenity, or even the smooth order 
of her daily routine, is abhorrent to her. 
But why should we accuse her of lack of 
ideals on that account?”’ 

“She hasn’t got ’em, all the same.” 

“No, she hasn’t,”” assented the professor, 
sighing as he thought of his own dead 
hopes. ‘‘Even when she’s dreaming dreams 
and building air castles to the skies, they’re 
all really on a very solid foundation—they 
have to do with an ideal lover who’ll be a 
sort of sublimated flunky, or unconsciously 
with procreation, or a home organized on 
her own ideal lines. They never embrace 
humanity in the mass; they seldom soar 
to other worlds. In short, women are the 
peor Es of the human species, my 

oy. 

He suddenly cocked an ey2 at Hardy 
and said, with a whimsical smile, “‘ Muriel 
doesn’t enthuse over your mountain climb- 
ing, hey? Isn’t that it?” 


‘Partly; but—oh, we simply haven’t 
the same views of life; or the same tastes, 
or anything.” 

“H’m! Still, we’re as God made us. 


Does she expect you to change? Or—do 
you expect her?”’ 

About three months after this conversa- 
tion, Boyden was killed in an ascent of a 
formidable peak in Italy. He had made 
the trip at Hardy’s earnest solicitation and 
not because he was fired by a consuming 
passion for subduing summits. Indeed, 
Boyden’s natural tendency was toward the 
soft things of life; but stronger still was his 
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love of notoriety. He simply could n 
keep out of the limelight, and the fame h 
had gained in his home town from associ 
tion with Hardy in some of his more 
perilous conquests was very precious to 
him. He preserved in a big book every 
clipping about their expeditions. So he 
went along, the compelling motive nothing — 
higher than the longing to hear people say 
“See that fellow? That’s Boyden, th 
great mountain climber. He made the firs’ 
ascent of Baldhead.”’ 

Of the party of nine who reached th 
summit, two paid with their lives—Boyde 
and a guide. The tragedy was a stunnin 
blow to Hardy. 

“Tt was so unnecessary,” he kept repea 
ing; ‘‘so utterly unnecessary. Careless- 
ness—nothing else.” 

Those who heard him wore a queer ex- 
pression. Few accepted this view, and 
sinister rumors gained wide credence, 
What people could not understand was how 
two men could be lost out of a party of 
nine. Couldn’t seven hold two? If th 
rope broke, whose fault was it? Or had it 
been cut? f 

Some who did not like Hardy remarked 
casually that they heard he had been next 
to Boyden in line, whilst those who hesi- 
tated to charge him with any responsibility - 
did say that it seemed as if Hardy felt the 
stain on his reputation as a climber worse 
than his friend’s death. 

Now, it had never occurred to Hardy 
that the account furnished by members of 
the party in reporting the affair would not 
be accepted everywhere as the whele trut 
When he finally awoke to the whisperings 
and gossip, he was cut to the quick and de- 
manded a public and searching investiga- 
tion. At first the local Italian authorities 
were reluctant, arguing that all the facts 
were already known; but he insisted. The 
result of the official inquiry may be sum- 
marized in the testimony of one of the 
Swiss guides employed for the climb: : 


My name is Franz Stauffacher, 35 years of 
age, married, mountain guide. I was engaged 
By Ales Aleck Hardy for the ascent of Bald- 

ead. : 
QUESTION: Before you went on this expedi- 
rong had you ever made mountain trips with 

im? 

ANSWER: Many times. I accompanied him 
on the ascent of the Dent Blanche, the Aiguille 
Verte, the Leiterspitz, and the Matterhorn 
twice. 4 

QUESTION: 
cragsman? : 

ANSWER: He is as capable as any guide. 
Better than most. 

QUESTION: Did you know Mr. Boyden? 

ANSWER: Yes; he was a friend of Mr. 
Hardy’s. As a climber, only fair. He was 
reckless sometimes, through ignorance. Some- 
times he was very cautious. 7 

QUESTION: Tell us what happened. i 

ANSWER: On August thirtieth, about 3:40 
A.M., we left the hut and crossed the ridge, 
There were nine of us—the three gentlemen and 
six guides. Mr. Hardy never goes on an ex- 
pedition without a strong proportion of guides. 

In about an hour we reached the glacier and 
tied up. It was easy work and all went well. 
After a while we came to some bad places and 
I had to place Mr. Boyden’s feet for him several 
times, but we passed up them and at last 
rested on a ledge for a drink. , 

From here we could see the face of the sum- 
mit we had to climb. It was not nearly so 
steep as it looked from below. I don’t think it 
exceeds thirty degrees except in a few places. 
It looked easy enough to run up. The place 
where we stopped for a rest is about eleven 
thousand, seven hundred feet up and not more 
than six or seven hundred feet from the top 

When we were ready to start again Mr. 
Hardy wanted us all roped together, but one of 
the gentlemen said he thought “t was unneces- 
sary, and most of the»guides thought so too. 
Mr. Hardy said again ‘we ought to tie up and 
take no chances, but Melchior Gillioz laughed 
and invited Mr. Boyden to come along and be 
first to the summit. In bad places Mr. Boyden 
was careful, but it looked so easy he was eager 
to go. 

Mr. Hardy again cautioned him to tie up 
with the party, but while he was busy on some- 
thing else Boyden tied up with Melchior and 
the two started ahead. They reached the top in 
safety. So did we. There was no difficul 
at all. But when we got to the summit we sa 
Melchior standing braced on the tip or the 
peak, holding onto the rope with all his mist i 
He had his teeth set like this and was pulling 
as hard as he could. 

When we called to him he did not answer, 
He needed every bit of breath he had, for he 
was holding Boyden, who was hanging by the 
rope on the other side of the summit. The 
peak drops sheer away on that side and Mr. 
Boyden had stepped out on what looked to him 
like part of the solid, snow-covered summit; 
but it was a cornice of ice and broke under his 
weight. And there he hung suspended. He 
was a very heavy man, too heavy for Melchi 
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Do you consider him a capably 
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hy Be a Slave to a Stove ? 


For a remarkably enjoyable variation in 
the day’s routine—ask your wife to come 
in and drive you home from the office. 
This is but one of the pleasant things 
the “Range with the Clock” will make 
possible for you—and for her. 


She meets him at five oclock 


Women no longer deem it necessary or 
efhcient to spend their days with the broom, 
the wash-board, and the appropriately named 
“sad” iron. Electricity has worked their 
emancipation. 

Nor isit necessary, now, that women should 
have to slave over kitchen stoves ! 

Automatic electric cookery, efficient, eco- 
nomical, and scientifically right, saves the time, 
energy, and health of thousands of women. 


The Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range, Crore Conteniente Dulleis 
with its absolute control of the intensity and pet 
duration of heat, was designed to do just this [o a 
—and is doing it. Ask your electrical dealer voles 


to tell you about all its features. ithe Mare Goi vehent Homes 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 


neghouse 


1922 by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
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Vhen She 


She will be beautiful, of course, in the rosy 
future pictured by a mother’s dreams. But— 
this future beauty will not be left to chance, 
for modern mothers know how to make their 
dreams come true. 


Her first concern will be care of the little 
daughter’s complexion, to protect its smooth, 
fresh childish texture from injury through 
careless treatment. Proper cleansing is the 
secret, and use of the proper cleanser. The 
skin must not be robbed of its own natural, 
beautifying oil, yet it must be kept thor- 
oughly clean. 


Only soap and water used daily will keep 
the skin properly clean, so the problem lies 
in the choice of soap. You want the mildest, 
most soothing and lotion-like soap which can 
be made. Such soap is yours in Palmolive. 


Soap and cosmetic combined 


Palmolive is the modern development of 
an ancient beauty secret, discovered by the 
Egyptians 3000 years ago. ‘They learned that 
palm and olive oils were wonderful beautifiers. 
Crudely blended, they were used as cleansers 
as well as to keep the skin smooth and soft. 


These rare oils, scientifically blended in 
Palmolive, produce far more than mere soap. 
It permits thorough, beautifying cleansing 
without danger of drying the skin. Itsoothes, 
refreshes and stimulates, resulting in becom- 
ing natural bloom and glow. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo | 


Grows Up 


Such cleansing, every day, results in a 
clear, healthy skin and is the basis of com- 
plexion beauty. 


Clogging, the greatest danger 


Fear of thorough cleansing, or indifference 
to its importance, Is the original cause of skin 
trouble. The daily accumulation of dirt, excess 
oil and perspiration combines with cold cream 
and powder to clog the tiny pores. Disfigur- 
ing coarseness from their enlargement is the 
first result. 

The accumulated dirt produces black- 
heads, with the danger of infection, which 
causes blotches. Such a complexion is fatal 
to personal charm. 


What to do 


Once every day, preferably at bedtime, wash 
your face thoroughly with Palmolive Soap. 
Work up a lather with your hands and mas- 


sage it thoroughly into the skin. Then rinse . 


thoroughly. Use a fine soft towel for drying. 

If your skin is very dry, apply a little cold 
cream and wipe off what isn’t quickly absorbed. 
If your skin is normally oily youwon’t needit. 


All can afford it 


The world-wide popularity which keeps 
the Palmolive factories busy day and night 
enables us to maintain the 10-cent price. 
Thousands can afford the benefit and luxury 
of this finest and mildest soap. 
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Nature's Own (olor 


The soft, rich, green color of Palm- 
olive Soap is the natural color of the 
rich oils from which it is blended. 


Nature puts the color in these oils, 
Just as she does in grass and foliage. 


It might as well be said that flowers, 
trees and grass are artificially colored 
as to say it of the green of Palmolive. 


Palm and olive oils not only impart 
their color to Palmolive Soap—they 
also give it their own soothing mild- 
ness. The rich creamy Palmolive lather 
is lotion-like in its effect on the skin. 
It is ideal facial soap. 

But—not too expensive for general 
toilet use. Popularity keeps the Palm- 
olive factories working night and day, 
producing 25c quality for only 10c a 
cake. 


4 Palm and Olive oils— 

nothing else— give 

nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co. 1673 
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(Continued from Page 72) 
to pull up in the position in which ho found 
himself, and Mr. Boyden was incapable ot 
pulling himself up. 

Neither of the two men said a word. We 
scrambled toward them to help, but just as 
I got about twenty feet from Melchior he gave 
a sort of moan and let go. Then over he went, 
with his arms thrown out. I did not see how 
they fell, because they were on the other side of 
the summit. 

QUESTION: In what position were the bodies 
when recovered? 

ANSWER: They were close together. They 
fell about four thousand feet on to the glacier. 
The upper part of Melchior’shead . . . Mr. 
Boyden had lost one of his boots, yet that foot 
was uninjured. 

QUESTION: Could Melchior have saved him- 
self, had he chosen? 

ANSWER: At first, at any rate, he could have 
cut the rope while he had the strength. Later, 
no. 

QUESTION: Would the accident have been 
likely to occur had all been tied together? 

ANSWER: I don’t think so. Even if one had 
slipped, the rest of us could have pulled him up. 


Even after this complete vindication 
there were people who looked dubious when 
the tragedy was mentioned. As for Muriel, 
she seized upon it for her own purposes. 

“Now perhaps you'll listen to me!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘That might just as well have 
been you.”’ 

Very wearily, ‘‘Better, perhaps.” 

“Well, what if it had been you? What 
would become of me?” 

“So that’s it? Well, my dear, you’ll be 
amply provided for; so don’t worry.”’ 

“Do you mean to say you're going to 
keep right on at this crazy mountain 
climbing?”’ 

“Why not?” 

“After what has happened?”’ 

“I’ve told you a dozen times it need not 
have happened. It was nothing but care- 
lessness.”’ 

She stared at him with a puzzled, half 
wondering look. 

“T do believe you're not quite sane,”’ she 
said. 

“Tf sanity is denoted by your conception 
of life, my child, then I’m crazy,” he re- 
torted. 

During the winter they lived almost 
estranged, and when spring arrived he an- 
nounced an intention of going to Switzer- 
land to scale an unconquered peak —not the 
highest, by any means, but regarded by 
many experts as the most formidable in the 
Alps. 

“So you don’t think enough of me to 
give up these trips?”’ 

“That isn’t a fair way of stating the 
case.”’ 

“Tt’s true, just the same.” 

In sudden yearning, ‘‘Don’t you care 
enough to come with me, Muriel? A man 
must climb, dear—or go down.” 

“Tf you go you'll never see me again.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Why did you marry me?” he de- 
manded bitterly. “You knew what I was 
like. Did you expect to make me over to 
your own pattern.” 

“Well, you knew what I was like too. 
Did you expect to change me?”’ 

“Never! A man never knows what a 
woman is like. I can’t see why you went 
to the bother of making believe.” 

“Oh, shut your mouth!” she cried 
furiously. 

A blow in the face would have hurt him 
less. He still treasured chivalrous ideas of 
women in his heart of hearts, and he was 
of the type that can forgive moral laxity in 
a gentlewoman much quicker than a vul- 
garity in an ill-bred one. Now he turned 
away without a word, and they did not see 
each other again before his departure. 

The day he landed in Genoa a wireless 
message was brought to him. It was from 
his mother: “Muriel left suddenly Cali- 
fornia.” 

A chill shot through his heart, and was 
succeeded by a flush of rage. He knew 
what this meant, because Forrest now lived 
in California—Forrest, who had lately 
spent considerable time in his boyhood 
home on the pretext of visiting his sister. 
Well, let him have her. They were per- 
fectly suited to each other, that pair! 
Muriel would now be able to shop her fill, 
and parade up and down all the peacock 
alleys Hardy had detested, and dance and 
play bridge and gossip, and her husband 
would not only approve but would enter 
into these activities with zest. In a few 
years she would grow fat and common- 
place, just like Forrest. Yes, it would be 
an ideal match. She ought to have married 
hiin in the first place, 
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From that moment he dismissed his 
wife from mind and went calmly ahead 


a drag on both; now he was free to go 
high and ever higher. His eyes took on a 
strange light, exultant, farseeing. This 
ascent was to be the crowning achievement 
of his career. 

Guides talk of that climb to this day. 
Hardy took with him three of proven 
mettle and varied experience, but one of 
these asked to be taken along because his 
friend was going; he was not. employed. 
They started on a chill morning, just be- 
fore dawn. The day broke cloudless. 

During the first two hours of the ascent 
the work was unexpectedly easy and they 
made rapid progress. Then, in a pause 
for breath at an angle of some cliffs, Hardy 
untied to explore what was beyond. The 
prospect did not appear difficult and he 
went farther along, always curious to see 
what was just around the corner. He 
reached a spot where it was necessary to 
cut a few steps in the snow. Below him 
stretched a slope of about fifty degrees, 
running down to the rim of a precipice. 
The precipice towered two thousand feet 
above a glacier. 

Suddenly his companions saw him lurch 
and clutch wildly at nothing with his ax. 
Next instant he shot past them and went 
tumbling head over heels down the slope. 

On his back for the most part, he fell 
in five tremendous bumps, and a shower of 
stones cascaded with him. The horrified 
guides gave him up for lost, but the final 
bound which carried him to the rim also 
sent him smashing against some jutting 
rocks. Had his: knapsack not acted as a 
buffer, he would certainly have been killed 
then and there, but it broke the impact. 
Also, it saved him, for although his legs 
went over the precipice, he was held an 
instant by the straps catching on a jagged 
corner of rock. 

That instant enabled him to secure a 
grip with his hands, and for a second or 
two he hung thus over the void. Then he 
slowly drew himself up and sat on the rocks 
with his head in his hands until he had 
regained his numbed senses. 

Two of the guides worked their way 
down to him, but he really did not need 
their help. Indeed, after his brain cleared, 
Hardy seemed none the worse for the fall 
except for a number of bad bruises and con- 
siderable skin off his nose and one ear. 
Of course, they took it for granted that he 
would now abandon the attempt. 

“Not at all. Why should we? I’m all 
right.’’ And after a few minutes’ rest they 
resumed the climb. 

At one point they brought up at the 
edge of a deep notch, or fissure, the bottom 
of which was lost to sight in dim depths. 
This fissure was hardly more than five 
feet across, and as the other side was 
below the ledge on which they stood, a 
man could easily leap it. However, just 
where he would land the rocks sloped 
slightly upward and they could not be sure 
these rocks were safe. Many a firm-looking 
one had given under their feet that morn- 
ing. 

“Tt’s either jump or give up,” said 
Hardy. ‘“There’s no other way. I’ll go 
HSsten 

If he missed they would never even find 
him. They payed out some extra rope, he 
took a deep breath and leaped. A fine, 
clean jump, but the rock on which he 
struck began to teeter, and they braced 
themselves for the crash. It steadied— 
held. He secured firm footing and told the 
next man to come along. All passed safely. 

At another point they reached a per- 
pendicular wall of smooth rock, and further 
progress appeared barred. Neither could 
they return the way they had come, for 
it was manifestly impossible to jump that 
fissure upwards from the side they were on. 
ay way around this obstacle must be 
ound. 
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They lowered Hardy over the cliff that 
he might explore. He stuck his feet against 
the rock, stiffened his legs and leaned the 
upper part of his body far out over the 
abyss, which enabled him to peer around 
the corner. At last he signaled to them to 
be drawn up. 

““There’s a place about thirty feet below 
where we can pass, and from there it looks 
like fair climbing to the ridge.” é 

So they went down on the rope, one by 
one, to the ledge he had found. The last 
man secured the rope fast to rock by a 
grapnel and descended. They could not 
shake it loose again and left that length 
hanging there. 

More than once a man had to flatten 
himself against the bald cliff, thousands of 
feet above the void, and cling with hands 
and one foot while he groped with the other 
for a foothold to advance. Only one man 
moved at a time, with the others braced 
against a jerk. Once in a gully they heard 
the crash and boom of falling rocks, and as 
they pressed against the cliff in an agony 
of fear several huge bowlders came thun- 
dering past on their left, dashed against 
the opposite wall and, smashing into splin- 
ters, went cascading down into the bottom- 
less depths. Echoes reached them for 
several minutes. 

Most guides prefer ice and snow to rock 
climbing, but the Sky Needle near its 
summit offered nothing but crags and 
jagged ridges and notches. The last few 
hundred feet of climb was up smooth ice- 
coated rock, of such difficulty that it was 
amazing men could accomplish it; of such 
peril, it was amazing they would volun- 
tarily undertake the task. Seen from below 
the peak did not appear to offer footing for 
a fly. But Hardy and his guides went at it 
slowly, very carefully and methodically, 
and at long last won to the top. 

There they shouted and huzzaed. They 
hoisted a flag. Hardy drank deep of 
triumph. He looked down from his crown- 
ing achievement, and if a man may be said 
ever to reach his soul’s desire, he realized 
it in that half hour. ‘ 

And yet, even before they started back, 
he was figuring on new conquests. Gazing 
out over the marvelous panorama, he 
scarcely saw it, for he was thinking, “‘ Now 
for Mount Everest!’’ And becoming con- 
scious of a pale, thin crescent of moon in 
the midday sky, he murmured, “I wonder! 
Some day, perhaps.” 

They had a tougher time going down 
than in ascending. A sudden violent snow- 
storm swept around the summit just after 
they had started and almost blew them 
from their dizzy perch into the abyss. 
Their eyebrows became coated with icicles, 
their fingers froze. But it stopped as 
abruptly as it came, and the weather be- 
came perfectly clear and calm as before; 
but all afternoon they were whipped by 
unexpected, shrieking gales which pounced 
upon them without warning, strove to 
tear them from their places, and then died 
away with wails of disappointment. 

They had to cross a snow field. It 
looked soft and Hardy hesitated, but the 
guides assured him it was all right and, 
since he perceived no other route, they 
tackled it. All went well until two of the 
party had arrived safely on the ledge under 
the cliff at the other side. Then they 
heard a soft hiss above. The third man 
made a frantic effort and gained the ledge 
just as the hiss swelled to a terrible note. 
Hardy caught a glimpse of a thick cloud 
of snow dust tearing down toward them. 
It was the head of the avalanche, and it 
caught the last man. 

Just as the mighty mass hit him, he 
threw up his arms and seemed to leap into 
the air. Perhaps it tossed him., At any 
rate he was flung to one side of the resist- 
less torrent, so that he smashed against the 
cliff at their feet. By a miracle the rope 


held, and they hauled him up to the ledge, 
whilst thousands of tons of snow and rocks 
went hurtling down, steep on steep, to the 
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glacier half a mile below. The whole worl 
seemed to sway; the rush of the avalanche 
almost sucked them from their refuge; its 
thunders left them deaf and shaking. A 
smother of snow dust followed. 

“‘Sir,’’ said a guide devoutly, “‘God has 
us in his keeping and will bring us out of 
this in safety.” , 

Maac Schremli, the guide who had been 
caught by the avalanche, was stunned and 
badly cut and bruised. They had now to— 
assist him, and consequently much valu- 
able time was lost. Darkness overtook the ~ 
party before they reached the great glacier 
and they had to spend the night on the 
open face of the mountain. Hardy man- — 
aged to find a spot offering a little shelter — 
for all, and they helped Schremli up there. — 

About midnight, in the midst of a dead 
calm, burst a terrific thunderclap, and the 
the heavens opened to vomit forked flame. 
There was no wind, no rain; but the ai 
tingled and hissed. . For an hour the moun- 


asserted he had been “ i; 
his leg bore a long red, 
badly. oa 


In this dire stress somebody proposed the 
should leave Maac behindg and dispatch 
a rescue party later from Me village; they 
could make him comfortable; otherwis 

none of them might ever.arrive. 

Hardy peremptorily vetoed this proposi- 
tion. He did not likethe look of the 
weather, and he informed the guides they 
would all return together or all perish on 
the mountain. 
_ They went downward, slowly and pain- 
fully. The mountain was separated from 
the glacier by a Bergschrund, a mighty 
crevasse which appeared impassable. Its 
yawning mouth seemed to mock them; 
its depths were lost in darkness somewhere © 
in the bowels of the earth. After a long 
search they found an ice bridge. It was — 
terrifyingly frail, but they managed to 
cross it on their hands and knees, Hardy 
practically dragging Schremli over. The © 
guide was now dead to his surroundings 
and moved as one in a dream. 

From that point on their progress be- | 
came a nightmare. The others were too — 
spent to give assistance with Schremli, but | 
Hardy seemed to be sustained by a divine — 
fire.. And at the last he bore Schremli on 
his back. 

About ten A.M. they staggered into the — 
village, to the huge amazement of the in- — 
habitants, who had given them up for lost | 
because of the avalanche all had seen from _ 
the street the previous afternoon. So they 
had conquered the Sky Needle! Ach, what 
a feat! This Herr was a brave man. 

Brave? The guides of the party swore 
that in all their experience they had never 
witnessed such cool daring or dauntless © 
resolution. And one and all added they — 
wouldn’t go on another expedition with 
him for a thousand franes. No, not for a 
million! | 

Wherever he went, people pointed him © 
out and exclaimed and whispered. They © 
told how he had stood by and rescued poor | 
Maac Schremli, when nine out of ten 
Herren would have abandoned him to save | 
themselves. Guides and villagers he had 
never seen came forward shyly to shake his _ 
hand. 

Hardy basked in this homage. It was _ 
the one kind of praise he coveted. Instead _ 
of going to bed to get much-needed sleep, © 
after a hearty lunch he decided to take a 
stroll through the village street. It may 
be that a group of guides and visiting 
mountain climbers he could see from his 
bedroom window prompted him—he longed © 
to hear what they were saying about the 
achievement, to see them put their heads 
together as he passed. y 

Taking up a stout ash stick, and select- 
ing a straight-stemmed pipe which went 
well with his alpine outfit, he stepped into » 
the corridor. It was narrow and dark. 
A short flight of stairs led to the ground 
floor. Hardy paused at the top to light his 
pipe. : 
The flare of the match blinded him for a 
moment, so that he did not see a mop and 
pail which the charwoman had left on the — 
second step. Next instant he plunged 
headlong, wildly flinging out his hands to- 
save himself. The fall was not fifteen feet, 
but when they picked Hardy up his neck 
was broken, and he died within the hour. 
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How lead helps you see 


P NHE use of lead in lens-making has 
made the planets in the universe 
objects as familiar to astronomers 

as are the chickens in a barn-yard to a 

farmer’s wife. 

The microscope lens, containing lead, 
has enabled science to count and classify 
bacteria so small that millions can live 
in a drop of milk. 

There is lead in the telescopic lens 
of the sextant with which the navigating 
officer determines his latitude and longi- 
tude and plots the course of his ship. 

Before such lenses were made, man 
could distinguish objects only a few miles 
away, and the point of a needle was the 
smallest thing conceivable, because it was 
the smallest thing that could be seen. 


How lead gets into glass 


Ordinary lead is melted at a very high 
temperature. On cooling it falls into 
buff-colored flakes. This is litharge, 
a lead oxide. Reburning and recooling 
the litharge gives an orange-red powder, 
called red-lead, another oxide of lead. 
Litharge or red-lead melted with silica 
(fine white sand) and potash or soda 
unites with these materials and forms 
clear glass. 

Lead gives to this glass the quality 
necessary for properly refracting or 
bending the rays of light, so that the 
magnifying power of the glass lens is 
enormously increased. 

Thus with the help of lead the courses 
of stars and comets are revealed. The 


length of days and seasons, the tides, 
even the weather, can be known in 
advance. With the help of magnifying 
lenses man has developed the serums that 
protect humanity against diphtheria, 
typhoid, and other diseases. 


Lead in other lenses 


The same lead is used in making the 
moving picture lens through which you 
see the countries and peoples of the world. 
It is in the glass lenses of ordinary 
cameras, and also in those of spectacles, 
eye-glasses and reading glasses. 


Paint needs lead 


The most widely known use of lead 
and its products is, however, in making 
paint. It is white-lead that gives to good 
paint its ability to last long and ade- 
quately protect the surface. The quality 
of any paint depends largely upon the 
amount of white-lead it contains. 


Property needs paint 


Until recently many people did not 


——,— realize as fully as they 


Ke we suri ek 3 shouldthat by keeping 
Sou thenatural destroyers 

away from their prop- 
erty they prolonged its life. Today, how- 
ever, they are acknowledging the wisdom 
of the phrase, ‘“‘Save the surface and you 
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save all.” And they are saving the sur- 
face by painting with white-lead paint. 


What the Dutch Boy means 


Nationat Leap Company 
makes white-lead and sells < 
it, mixed with pure linseed | 
oil, under the name and 
trademark of Dutch Boy 
White-Lead. The figure of 
the Dutch Boy you see here _ 
is reproduced on every keg si 
of white-lead and is a guaran- 
tee of exceptional purity. 

Dutch Boy products also 
include red-lead, linseed 
oil, flatting oil, babbitt metals, and 
solder. 

Among other products manufactured 
by the National Lead Company are 
battery litharge, battery red-lead, pres- 
sure die castings, cinch expansion bolts, 
sheet lead, and Hoyt Hardlead products 
for buildings. It also manufactures 
lead for every other purpose to which 
it can be put in art, industry, and daily 
life. 


More about lead 


If you use lead, or think you might 
use it in any form, write to us for specific 
information; or, if you have a general 
academic interest in this fascinating 
subject and desire to pursue it further, 
we will send on request a list of books 
which describe this metal and its service 
to the civilized world. 
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He thought 


he knew her well 


O matter how well you 

know a person—maybe 
even your very closest friend 
—there is one subject you 
instinctively avoid. 

You may discuss the most 
intimate things-about your 
family, your business and 
your personal affairs, but 
this one topic you dodge. 
There is something about 
halitosis (the scientific term 
meaning unpleasant breath) 
that seems to forbid honest 
conversation about it. 

Yet the insidious thing 
about halitosis is the unfor- 
tunate fact that any one may 
suffer from it and in nine 
cases out of ten you are not 
conscious of it yourself. So 
unless you use some sensible 
scientific precaution you 
may go through your day or 
evening uncomfortable and 
concerned, wondering 
whether or not you are of- 
fending people about you. 

Unless halitosis is a symp- 
tom of some serious organic 
disorder which a physician or 
dentist should correct, you 


For 
HALITOSIS 


may easily put yourself upon 
the safe and polite side by 
using Listerine, the well- 
known liquid antiseptic. 

Meet halitosis in this sci- 
entific way—by using Lis- 
terine systematically as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. It 
is the ideally effective breath 
deodorant. 

Fastidious people every- 
where make Listerine a reg- 
ular part of their daily toilet 
routine. It acts quickly and 
pleasantly. It halts food fer- 
mentation in the mouth and 
leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. 

Your druggist has handled 
Listerine for years, and re- 
gards it as a safe, effective 
antiseptic of great merit. It 
has now been on the market 
for half a century, and has 
dozens of other uses as 
well. 

Start using Listerine to- 
day. Put your mind at ease. 
Don’t be in doubt another 
day about your breath.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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THe CELEBRITY 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Amelia confessed to cocoa and crackers 
for breakfast and chocolate on the train. 

“Good heavens!’’ said Mame. “‘I’ll get 
you a tray right off. I’ve got farina pud- 
ding and bouillon on the ice, and I'll fix 
you some chicken-breast sandwiches and a 
glass of milk—and cream. Supper’s two 
hours off. I’d die on that myself. All I 
want you to do while you're here is to rest 
and take it easy. I’ll keep the children 
quiet and feed you well. Mornings we 
won’t disturb you. I’ve read about 
authors and I know they mostly work in 
bed. You can be right here and do your 
literary work till noon every day of your 
life, Ameely.”’ 

Amelia threw a protesting arm from the 
madras coverlet under which Mame had 
pushed her. ‘‘Don’t call me that, Mame! 
Call me ’Melia.”’ 

Mame shook her head. 

“T won’t, either! We may as well get 
used to it if it’s your public name. I’ve 
got Harry coached, and the children too. 
I like it, anyway—it’s pretty. A lot of 
people think it’s queer you should change 
the name your father and mother gave you, 
but I think it looks pretty in print. It 
looked nice in the Star, anyway. I said the 
minute you sent me that Tomtit that 
people here had got to know what you were 
doing. I called up Ben Tisdall and sent 
it right over. He did pretty well by you.” 

Amelia winced and turned her head on 
the pillow. A faint ostrichlike delusion 
that Ben Tisdall had happened acciden- 
tally on the magazine and written her up 
drew its head from the sand of optimism 
and expired. Well, a country editor nat- 
urally wouldn’t read a New York monthly 
with a red-and-green bathing girl. You had 
to get people to do it for you until you were 
really known—friends and family—wher- 
ever you could persuade them. Mame had 
done it— Mame and her husband, Druggist 
Harry Bent. Mame misinterpreted Ame- 
lia’s sigh. 

“You're tired out,’”’ she said, pausing in 
the doorway, and delivered her stricture on 
Main Street. ‘‘Now I’ll get your tray,” 
she added. ‘‘There’s one thing I didn’t 
change, and that’s the mattress. If they’ve 
got anything better in New York than 
those South American hair mattresses 
mamma gave me a 

The mattress received Amelia amiably, 
but she was too abstracted for more than a 
vague comparison to the baker’s sponge- 
cake layer of her city box couch. She was 
surrounded with the new glories of her 
room—the room Mame had done over and 
made appropriate. 

The door stood ajar. She could see 
across the hall into Mame’s room. Mame 
was thirty-four, twelve years her senior. 
Her youth had known different ideals. 
Mame’s room was French—that is to say, 
it was done in pink and blue. A blue velvet 
rug and a span of wall showed. The wall 
was of white, patterned in a stripe of tight, 
very fat pink roses tied in small blue rib- 
bons. You could see gilt-framed pictures— 
a Hofmann’s Christ, a photographic baby 
Cupid in white chiffon shooting you with a 
cardboard bow and arrow, a Yard of Roses 
by Paul de Longpré. Mame’s bureau 
showed: Circassian walnut, with an outsize 
oval mirror, piled with thick silver dressing 
tools, brushes and hand glass covered with 
a Laocoén entanglement of La France roses 
and foliage, Harry’s engagement gift. In 
spite of twelve years of married life with 
Harry Bent, Mame still had Cupid on her 
wall and roses on her dressing table. Per- 
haps, Amelia reflected, she didn’t see them 
any longer, or else she didn’t see Harry. 

She returned to her own room. Mame 
might be a bit old-fashioned, but it was 
only because she wished to be. She took 
magazines and she knew what was what. 

Amelia’s old room—a jetsam collection 
of odd furnishings and girlhood souvenirs— 
was forever gone. Her floor had been 
painted dead black, her walls and ceiling a 
dark cream. Two small sage-green rugs 
traversed the floor, and two chairs—mis- 
sion chairs formerly, Mame confessed—had 
been rubbed to the buff and stained by 
Mame’s own hand to a brilliant orange. 
They stood at exact intervals against the 
wall. Her bed and dresser were painted 
gray, and the former had been covered with 
a small figured print in gold, gray and 
orange. Casement cloth, stenciled in 
orange, hung at the windows, and a gray- 
green pot held a cluster of lion’s-tongues. 


But the piéce de résistance was the 
chest—Grandpa West’s old harness chest, 
rescued from the barn and enameled by 
Mame in a thick rich turquoise blue; that 
and the two pictures—Nude Descending a 
Staircase and Aubrey Beardsley’s Incubus, 
the woman with the nightmare beast lying 
on her breast, in black and white rimmed 
with narrow ebony. 

‘Oh, how I worked!’’ Mame cried. ‘I 
got the color scheme from the art editor 
of the Ladies’ Last Word, and the pictures 
were mentioned in our reading eclub’s art 
course—they were called the decadent 
movement. But I knew you’d want them, 
Ameely. I sent to Boston for them. I 
don’t care who says so, if that Carol 
Kennicott could see this room ey 

It was true—all it needed was a bowl of - 
lychee nuts. 

The sounds and scents of a small-town 
street floated anomalously past the case- 
ment cloth and the pot of lion’s-tongues— 
two housewives exchanging inquiries for a 
moment on somebody’s illness, the clatter 
of Bob Eyley jerking the butcher’s truck to 
a full stop, a bicycle bell, a _ scissors 
grinder, three notes of childish laughter, 
suddenly, remotely, transmuted to lamen- 
tation; the sustained sudden chatter of a 
catbird outside in the big maple. Perfume 
entered—a gingery molasses smell of bak- 
ing cake, the odor of verdure, a whiff from 
Mame’s flower beds and a faint leitmotif 
from Carter’s Livery around the corner. 
Mount Pleasant had changed not at all— 
or just a little. 

Amelia clutched at Mame’s atten- 
tion as they passed the Wheedon place— 
the lovely rank growth clipped and pruned 
to new beauty. Behind its drooping silver 
birches a new building stood, a tapestry- 
brick Dutch house with hooded silvery- 
shingled gables, quaint sage-green shutters 
and porch, prim beds of calendula and 
zinnia trooping to the gate. 

‘Oh, I guess I forgot to write you that. 
It’s Pitt Welburn’s new house. He had 
some money left this spring, so he built 
himself a new house—though, of course, I 
s’pose he won’t stay in it alone. Some 
say ” 

Mame sheered off Cotter’s Ice Wagon 
and what some said was lost. But it had 
given Amelia a strange feeling. Pitt Wel- 
burn with a house like that—choosing a 
place like that—pretty—in good taste— 
lovely, really. No, she supposed a man 
wouldnt want to live alone in a place like 
that. 

But it was just as she had supposed. 
Pitt was content to stay here. She had 
been right. Nothing could possibly stir 
him out of his rut. He was Mount Pleas- 
ant, and Mount Pleasant he’d remain. 
Well, everybody to his taste. It made no 
difference to her what sort of house Pitt 
Welburn built himself—or who lived in it. 
Everybody must express his truth. Her 
own was different. She had grown. Just 
because she had once been content to 
accept two-cent fees from old ladies in the 
circulating library, or had made tatting 
wheels for a now impossible hope chest, 
or hadgfound Pitt Welburn thrilling —— 
Really, it was to laugh! » 

Restlessly Amelia leaped from under the 
madras spread, got out her dressing things 
and fled to Mame’s big bathroom, replete 
with thickly embroidered towels, nickel 
faucets and pale blue spongy rugs. A little 
later her complete dressed image looked 
back from the glass of her transformed 
bureau. Rather good-looking. A little 
pale from travel, and a shade of inanition, 
mauve shadows under her eyes—cryptic! 
A glossy corolla of silky dark hair falling 
like the bell of a satiny flower about her 
face. Her black satin sports skirt, her long 
overdress of batik Javanese silk—a queer 
gaudy thing, half parrot, half butterfly, 
with splashes of jade, gold, peacock blue 
and Indian red. Her long necklace of — 
carved brown beads, not unlike peach 
stones, her large dinner ring of twisted — 
black enamel and near-jade. 

Her small store of clothes was spread 
in the closet: Her lavender suit, a few 
blouses, a shabby serge one-piece, her eve- 
ning dress—she had worn it once when a 
friend of a friend had asked her to the 
Kit-Kat ball. A bargain frock of mercer- | 
ized gold tulle threaded with Christmas- — 
tree tinsel, and shoulder straps of black } 
velvet. It didn’t bear daylight, but it f 

(Continued on Page 80) 4 
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DISTINCT departure in closed car design. 


At first sight you'll admire the personality, 
dignity and charm of this new Moon Petite 
Touring Sedan. Aside from its mechanical excel- 
lence and efficiency —its completeness, downy 
comfort and ultra-refinements materially magnify 
its inherent charm. 


Sturdy — strong — powerful, it offers touring de 
luxe for lovers of the great outdoors. 


Moon engineers have devoted unusual attention 
to the open road requirements of the closed car 
and have left nothing undone to provide against 
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the severest tests that may be imposed. Every 
want has been anticipated—every comfort and 
convenience has been provided. 


Four wide doors. Seats deep, restful, inviting — 
promise days of touring without tiring. Wéind- 
shield absolutely rain-proof. Permanent metal 
sun visor. Cowl lamps. Highly finished prop 
irons. Polished aluminum body rails and trunk 
rack. Six Disteel wheels—spare wheels mounted 
on sides. 


For those of luxurious habit — those who desire 
comfort—seek distinction—the Moon Petite 
Touring Sedan is a complete answer. . 


The 1923 series of Moon cars comprises an unusually 
attractive and complete line of open and closed models. 


Six-40—5-passenger Touring........ $1,295 Six-40—Tourlux .......... 
Six-40—Roadster.....-.secescasese 1,295 Six-40—Coupe.... 


Palate avevereh e445) Six-58—Sport Touring ..............$1,995 
ae 16585: Six-58—7-passenger Sedan............ 2,4 


Six-40—Sport Touring ............ 1,445 Six-40—5-passenger four-door Sedan.. 1,695 Six-58—Four-door Petite Touring Sedan 2,585 
Six-58—5-and 7-passenger Touring.... 1,785 


(Prices f. 0. b. St. Louis) 


We will exhibit at both the New York and Chicago National Automobile Shows 
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Built by Moon Motor Car Company, St. Louis, U. S& A. Founded 1907 by Joseph W. Moon 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
gave an effect. She certainly gave an 
effect now. The little room was suddenly 
complete. 

There was a tap. Mame, of course. 
Amelia called “Come in,” and Mount 
Pleasant, crying out in admiration, broad, 
comely in fresh pink country gingham, 
came in with an offertory of cream and 
chicken breast for Washington Square. 


“Meet my sister, Ameely Dinsmore 
West,’’ Mame was saying pridefully. 

They were in the living room. Brown 
willow chairs stood about; ferns in the big 
fireplace; Harry’s smoking kit; Mame’s 
Chinese workbasket; a row of books, the 
five-foot shelf, a little dusty—Audrey, the 
Winning of Barbara Worth, Efficiency in 
Business, Famous Orators of the Past, the 
Home Law Library, Holt’s Care and Feed- 
ing of Children. The babies were there like 
sweet-pea blossoms; Harry in his summer 
mohair, his broad red face, a round bald 
spot. 

The guests were Miss Willard, who 
taught gym to the high-school girls—pink, 
firm-muscled, with shell glasses; a Mr. 
Hubbell, rather knowing, with a college- 
yell tie, who had opened a new automobile 
agency; a Mr. Slater, a young clergyman, 
with curling hair and a black silk bow tie. 
His face, Amelia thought, looked sensitive 
and rather spiritual. Miss Willard was a 
little awed, clearly. She eyed the batik 
flames on Amelia’s overdress, but Mr. 
Hubbell was nonchalant. 

““Well, how did you leave the one and 
only town?”’ he asked a little loudly. 

Through the arch there came a faint 
clatter from Mame’s dining room. A table 
rivaling even the polished bathroom for its 
white and silver lusters showed. 

Blanche, Mame’s faithful hired girl, with 
a lace doily pinned to her hair and her 
capable figure compressed into tight black 
sateen, came and clutched the portiére. 

““Supper’s served,” she announced. 

Amelia found herself between Mr. Hub- 
bell and Mr. Slater. Mr. Hubbell turned to 
her as to a kindred spirit. He went, he told 
her, to New York at least twice each year. 
Bully place, little old Manhattan. He 
missed Broadway. ’Course it wasn’t what 
it once was, though of course, too, you 
could get it pretty nearly anywhere nowa- 
days. Had she seen any Broadway shows 


lately? The Follies this year were dandy! - 


Tell you a good show I saw last year—the 
Gold Diggers. 

“T’ve just seen the Hairy Ape,’’ Amelia 
quashed gently. 

Miss Willard leaned suddenly forward 
and asked them if they had seen Tarzan in 
the movies, and Amelia was relieved to 
have Mr. Hubbell turn away. 

Harry carved a great slab of baked ham, 
pink and bronze-crusted, and piled her 
plate with potatoes Garibaldi and cheese 
souffié. 

“‘Give Ameely a double dose, Harry,” 
Mame cried. “‘Now that our celebrity’s 
come home we’ve got to feed her.”’ 

There were great platters of young boiled 
corn and baked stuffed tomatoes and an 
array of relishes wrought of red peppers 
and chopped celery; an enormous bow] like 
a baptismal font was filled with hearts of 
lettuce under golden dressing; and Mame 
was half hidden behind a great coffee urn 
and a huge pitcher of iced tea. Blanche 
moved about with silver trays of home- 
made bread and fluffy biscuit. 

Amelia noticed Mr. Slater’s hands deli- 
cately manipulating a cob of corn; pointed, 
rather temperamental hands, she decided. 

“What do you think of the Russians?” 
he asked her suddenly. 

Harry caught the word above the ham 
and cleared his throat with a tearing sound. 

“Gone to the dogs! Just that!’ he 
cried. 

“I don’t care who’s in power. I don’t 
eare whether Lenine’s alive or dead— 
they’ve put themselves off the map for 
years. I don’t care what natural resources 
they have, it takes brains to develop 
’em. Why, just look at ’em in a business 
way! Just take in my own business— 
take in the matter of drug importation— 
take jalap ve 

“T wasn’t speaking of government,” Mr. 
Slater coughed. 

“He was speaking of art, Harry,” 
Amelia cried—‘‘of novels, poetry and 
music.” 

“Yes, Harry, for heaven’s sake! He 
only thinks of business —— No, Buster, 
see Harry, don’t give him corn. A child of 
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Mr. Hubbell looked up brightly. He 
picked up a pepper shaker and inverted it. 

‘Speaking of Russians,”’ he said gayly, 
“have you ever heard how they use their 
pepper bottles?’’ He spoke to Miss Wil- 
lard, but the table hushed. “‘ Your French- 
man, you know, taps the pepper bottle on 
the bottom; your German taps it on the 
side; but your Russian simply turns it 
this way and shakes it so. Now, why do 
you suppose he uses it so—that way?”’ 

Miss Willard pealed, ‘‘I know it’s some 
catch. If you could just hear what he’s 
been saying ih 

“Will you help yourself to biscuit?” 
Blanche invited hospitably, passing the 
silver tray before Amelia. 

In spite of the lace doily and Mame’s 
training Blanche talked in the dining room 
occasionally. Mame gave her a dark look, 
deflected it quickly to Harry. 

“Harry, don’t give Amy that green- 
pepper stuff, please. You know what her 
stomach is.”’ 

But the table waited on Mr. Hubbell. 

“To make the pepper come out of the 
bottle,” he answered roguishly. 

Mr. Slater’s glance suddenly meeting 
Amelia’s created a little well of sympa- 
thetic privacy. 

““To my mind Russian art is the greatest 
in the world; and Dostoevesky is the 
greatest novelist. But you writers know 
all about that, of course. The very sources 
of your art lie there, in the fields opened up 
by Continental minds. Laymen like my- 
self’’-—he made a vague gesture—‘‘I’ve 
just finished the Brothers Karamazov—not 
any more, I thank you.”’ 

It was delightful to be called you writers 
and to have a good-looking man ‘belittle 
himself into alayman. True, he was merely 
a young clergyman with a salary of six 
hundred; that barred him from a young 
woman’s serious interest. Still, he was a 
man, intellectual, respectful. There was an 
affinity between them already. They knew 
things—the things of art, of an outer 
world; these others didn’t. A closed world 
to the rest, Amelia reflected. 

The meat and salad courses had gone. 
Blanche was bringing in cut peaches smoth- 
ered in whipped Jersey cream and Mame’s 
black chocolate cake. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear,’”’ Miss Willard la- 
mented, “‘my belt’s so tight!” 

“Don’t-you care!’’ Mame cried heartily. 
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ITT WELBURN, looking very tall and 

brown, ran down the steps of his house 
and took Amelia by the hand. All the 
other people she had met—Mrs. Carew, 
Doctor Brodie, Dan Kenealy, the old-maid 
Pastons, Mrs. Everfew—had called her 
Ameely or Miss West, and had referred to 
her story in Tomtit. The old-maid Pastons 
had read it and lamented on the pitfalls of 
a great city. One or two had asked Amelia 
how she liked the literary life. 

But Pitt Welburn awkwardly said noth- 
ing. He stood apparently incapable of 
speaking, his hand engulfing Amelia’s, and 
the strangest little choke crept into Ame- 
lia’s throat. It took her a full moment to 
command herself, to realize that what is 
past is past; to remember the spiritual 
gulf that separated them then. 

“What a pretty house you’ve built for 
yourself, Pitt!’”’ she said. ‘I’ve heard 
about your good fortune, you see. So 
you're going to stay on here in Mount 
Pleasant.” 

Pitt’s dark eyes had said earlier, “‘What 
a pretty girl you are, Amelia!”’ But now 
his lips replied firmly, as though challeng- 
ing an old argument of two years back, 
“Why not, Amelia? I belong here, don’t 
I? I’ve got a business here; the business I 
inherited from my father; something I’m 
fitted for. Why should I pull stakes and go 
away? I’m not an artistic person—just a 
business man. I saw you with the little 
sky pilot, Slater, yesterday,’’ he added. 

“Mr. Slater is very well read,’ said 
Amelia gently; ‘‘really, quite charming.” 

“Oh, I suppose so. You'll have a lot in 
common. I suppose you won’t be coming 
along out with the gang any more, Amelia. 
Than Burns tells me they’re getting up a 
corn roast next week at Marvin’s Park. 
If I thought you’d care to—let me take 
you ” 

Amelia’s lips pouted delicately. A mo- 
ment earlier, with her fingers in Pitt’s, she 
had been on the point of urging him to 
come to the house, renewing a relation of 
sorts at least; but certainly not an abrupt 
entrée into the sort of thing he mentioned. 
Really he ought to see a difference. 
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“T’d be delighted, if I have time, Pitt. 
You see, there’s so much for me to do these 
days—so much writing. I mustn’t get 
behind.” 

She indicated the leatheret portfolio she 
carried. Pitt gloomed suddenly under his 
heavy brows. 

“‘As busy as that, Amelia! So the city’s 
got you—and it’s off with the old loves. I 
suppose you’ve forgotten everything you 
left behind—all the old days; going up to 
Marvin’s Park before you went away. 
That July, up there under the button- 
woods an 

Bright color sprang to Amelia’s cheek. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what you’re 
talking about!”’ she cried elaborately. 

“Don’t you, Amelia, don’t you? Well, I 
do. And so do you. I’m talking about you, 
and about me; about something I judge 
that you’ve outgrown. Well, I haven’t— 
that’s all. I can even remember the robin 
that sang overhead. ‘Just listen to that 
robin,’ you said to me.”’ 

“Robin!’’ Amelia shrilled. ‘‘A cicada, 
Pitt!’”’ Then she recovered ground swiftly. 
“Oh, Pitt, let’s not go into that all over 
again! Let’s not talk nonsense! That is all 
over—part of our boy and girlhood; just 
our growing up together. Why, I hadn’t 
any perspective at all! I hadn’t done any- 


thing He! 
“T know! Tomtit!’’ Pitt snorted sud- 
denly. ‘I read your last story, Amelia.’ 


He paused and delivered a straight-from- 
the-shoulder, ‘‘ Your rotten story, Amelia!’ 

“‘Rotten!’? Amelia sprang back like a 
wounded deer. 

‘Just that! You’re a darn sweet girl, 
’Melia; but that’s a darn poor story, and 
in your heart you know it. What do you 
know of the temptations and vices of a 
great city? Bet you never got within a 
mile of ’em. And it isn’t even well written. 
If that’s why you felt you had to leave 
your home town and hit New York a 

For a moment Amelia was unable to 
speak. 

“Oh,” she cried furiously after a 
pause—‘‘oh, to think of my permitting 
anyone to speak to me so! How impos- 
sible you are! But what can one expect of 
a person who only reads Evangeline and 
the baseball news?”’ 

“Like ’em both better than Tomtit,”’ 
Pitt returned coolly. ‘‘Amelia’’—Pitt 
came suddenly closer—‘“‘you can’t expect 
me to like that stuff when it takes you away. 
And you can’t honestly expect me to be- 
lieve you’re going on with this scribbling, 
frittering away your youth and prettiness, 
when I want to take care of you; when you 
could live in my dandy new house with 


“Look here,”’ cried Amelia, ‘‘a joke is a 
joke, but you can go too far. Pitt Welburn, 
we've threshed this out before. Perhaps it 
will be as well if we do not discuss it 
further—or anything else. I think—I 
think I shall ask you not to address me 
again.” 

Pitt had been less crushed than she had 
expected. He had murmured something 
about an up-stage little fool, and had im- 
perturbably taken a red apple out of his 
pocket and munched it as he walked away. 

After all, what could you expect of a 
villager, a yokel, who ate apples on a public 
street? The contumely, the sneers of his 
type were worthless. Amelia tried to pity 
him, but the blood burned in her cheeks 
and ears. Now she realized how much 
more than anyone else she had hoped Pitt 
would see the article in the Star—would 
perhaps even see the story in the magazine; 
how more than anyone else she had not a 
little hoped to impress him with her new 
cachet in town; and he had dared to be 
critical. 

She blew her nose in sudden angry self- 
pity, recalling that silly moment when he 
held her hand and she couldn’t speak. Pitt 
Welburn—oh, I don’t care if he is tall and 
shapely and has those dark eyes. He had 
been no better when he had taken her hand. 
Perhaps it was something in Pitt himself — 
in his hand, that is. He had a certain 
power, a sort of low animal magnetism. It 
got hold of you for a minute. Oh, only a 
minute! A man without a grain of taste— 
a yokel eating an apple in the street. 

“‘T despise him!’ said Amelia, and blew 
her nose again. 


She was on her way to the mill pond, the 
prettiest nook in Mount Pleasant, a broad 
lazy sheet of emerald water dotted with 
white ducks and screened by osiers, with a 
gray, veteran, silent wheel offering lurking 
pools of shadow to the pickerel and catfish 
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within. Here, on an old seat at the foot of 
an elm, Amelia had spent yesterday after- 
noon with Mr. Slater. Mr. Slater was eve 
so pleasant to be with; a young man who 
used such excellent English; who said 
“One does what one can,” instead of 
“You do,’’ and so on; who said ‘‘Shall 
you be going?” instead of the Mount 
Pleasant thing. 

They had sat here and talked of all sorts 
of things. Mr. Slater had called her atten- 
tion to the shades of the foliage; he had 
spoken of the way the greens “‘go off” and 
something about middle distance. He had 
called the old scow at the pond’s edge a 
point of interest. He was a very different 
sort of minister for Mount Pleasant; the 


correctly, Amélie. 
how—ungratefully—she had got a little 
drowsy under him, and had wondered when 
she should see Pitt Welburn. It was in- 
credible! ! 
Today Mr. Slater was not here; only 
little oldish-looking woman in dusty low 
shoes, a brown linen smock dress and a 
queer yellow bandanna tied over her head. 
She had a bagful of old bread and sat o 
the bridge wall idly throwing pieces dow 
to the fish. . 
“Lord, what pigs they are!” she re- 
marked as Amelia came by; but Amelia 
cold-shouldered her, sat down distantly, 
snatching open the portfolio. She fished 
out a story and stared at it. It was an old 
waytfarer, having rejection slips enough to 
tail a kite. Now she had meditated sending 
it up again, with a little revision. But she 
was out of mood. She drew out a fresh one 
she was working on, a story of pearl fishing 
and a beautiful girl who smuggled pearls in 
her French aéroplane. The hero was a 


him. ‘Gad,’ he breathed, low-voiced, 
you are lovely!’”’ 

Probably Pitt Welburn would only sneer 
at the whole thing; would say she kney 
nothing of pearls or French-built aéro 


There was no color, no emotion, no ro 
mance in Mount Pleasant. There wasn’t a 
man in Mount Pleasant who ever said 
““Gad!?? 


the week. I—er—shall you be going to the 
corn roast, Miss Amélie?”’ 

Amelia looked at him reflectively 
“Came a pause. She sensed the peculiar 
disturbance she had raised in him.” 

“Shall you?”’ she breathed thoughtfully, 
low-voiced. He looked into her eyes, a 
very unclergical look, and plunged. 

“Shall we—er—not both go?” he 
breathed daringly, and blushed almost 
audibly. AS 


T WAS clear that she had made a con- 
quest—clearer as her days moved on. 
Mr. Slater was her devoted slave, and under 
his auspices Amelia reéntered the old chan- | 
nels of Mount Pleasant society; though, of 
course, very differently, more aloofly than 
of old. She attended Than Burns’ corn 
roast and allowed Mr. Slater to serve her 
with buttered cobs and bacon sandwiches; 
but with her first bite of Stowell’s Ever- 
green she was discussing the English novel, 
and they paid no attention to Than Burns 
when he organized Go In and Out the 
Window. 
Pitt Welburn was there, and made one 
or two brief attacks on Amelia’s now im- 
pregnable reserve. He came up like the 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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soarse oaf that he was and tried to be 
->ropitiatory. 

“Honestly, Amelia, you took me wrong 
jhe other day. I hadn’t any idea you’d 
)hink I was being personal. Personally— 
vhy, you know what I think of you per- 
onally, Amelia!”’ 

Thank heaven, she was her coolest, most 
ontrolled, most patient self. 

“What you think of me personally, Pitt, 
‘or in any other way doesn’t interest me at 
‘ill. Really, it’s a fact. You will excuse 
ne? . . . No, Mr. Slater, I don’t think 
hat Edgar Lee Masters % 

She had meant to be elaborately cool 
ind up-stage with Pitt, to use his own vul- 
‘ar term. If there was something in Pitt’s 
lark eyes that left her a little uncertain 
ff her effect, there was no doubt of her 
uecess among her former associates. There 
vas at once respect, a certain element of 
mvy, a little fear. 

Well, she had done something that set 
ier apart, and as she moved through the 
mall parties and dances and drives of 
Vount Pleasant, with her dark bell of 
ilky hair, her batik smocks and once or 
wice her tinsel-threaded orange, she sa- 
rored with delicate pleasure the triumphs 
f her distinction. She became the author- 
ty on metropolitan matters, a familiar 
yointed-at figure moving through Mount 
?Jeasant streets with her black portfolio. 

It was the common legend that she was 
yriting a novel. Mame had rather lent 
‘olor to this notion. Mame had sedu- 
ously hedged her into her room and con- 
ecrated a silent house for her labors. 
[hat there were no actual labors she would 
1ave hated to confess. The empty sheets 


She went daily 
o the mill-pond seat under the elm. Here 
he worked at the pearl-smuggling story. 
Jr, that is, she took out its elaborate pages 
ind looked at what she had last written: 
‘Came a pause. She sensed the peculiar 
listurbance she had raised in him. ‘Gad,’ 
ie breathed, low-voiced, ‘but you are 
ovely! 

It was time to go on. It was time for the 
lender, boyish, leather-breeches-clad hero- 
ne to speak, to deny, to affirm—anything, 
yut at least to shove things along. Yet 
\melia chewed her pen handle and stared. 
der pearls and her heroine left her cold. 
simply the thing had fizzed out—died on 
ler. 


ust frankly, quite 
udely, watched 
\melia. Amelia the 
hird time had spread 
ier sheets of manu- 
cript with an elabo- 
ate air; had unfas- 
ened and shaken her 
ountain pen, gone 
oriskly to work. Let 
hhewomanstare! Let 
jer look at an author 
it work, if she 
yleased! But the 
ountain pen hadn’t 
un. 

“Came a pause.” 
t seemed as though 
he pause had fallen 
om Amelia. It was 
decause it was vaca- 
sion, and vacation 
vas stupid, and 
Mount Pleasant was 
tupid. And stupider 
‘till was the thought 
£ New York; of go- 
ng back to her little 
00m; of doing 
Quarles and Buckrose 
5pring Catalogue 
tuff; of fighting for 
traps on subways; of 
pating dark horses on 
)aved pennies in little 
‘rimy areaway res- 
aurants; of breath- 
ng whiffs of Riving- 
on Street coal dust 
ind stale fish; of 
‘taring into the 
shrouded windows of 
uty shops, second- 
1and clothes dealers, 
ittle individual pink 
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bookshops, or bussing uptown toward the 
delectable Tantalus for whose entrée she 
held no financial key. 

What would they say, Mame and the 
rest, if they knew exactly what she was 
going backto? Only, of course, she mustn’t 
be discouraged. You had to fight and 
fight and fight. At such moments Amelia 
would snap her portfolio and go home. 
She knew people were looking through 
parlor curtains, saying, ‘‘There goes Doc 
West’s girl, Ameely. She writes!” 

Oh, well, she had immediately that 
much anyhow. But in Mame’s cool, shady 
kitchen she would let go a little. She 
would confess to being tired, and Mame 
would ply her with rich gingerbread an 
cream, or a helping of salad. 

“That’s the dressing you learned to 
make before you went away, Ameely. 
You used to make a Thousand Island 
dressing too—I like this better. And do 
you remember your chocolate hermits?” 

Was it possible she had cooked and 
baked so capably in Mame’s kitchen, who 
now dealt in pearls and aéroplanes? 

It was odd how the reminiscence of 
those former, simpler occunations awak- 
ened a queer pain in her breast. When 
Mame shooed her upstairs into the Carol 
Kennicott room she would try to analyze 
this. Analysis always escaped her, but the 
pain remained. Then she would look at 
the Beardsley picture and feel like the 
Incubus herself—a woman with a horrid 
beast-thing lying on her breast gnawing 
out her heart. 


It was on an afternoon during her second 
week that the woman 'in the yellow ban- 
danna spoke to her. It was perhaps the 
half-dozenth time of the gypsy-looking wom- 
an’s appearance, and Amelia had vaguely 
classified her. Reb Owen had partly ex- 
plained. She had taken Croydon Towers 
for the summer, a big graystone place 
several miles to the south. Presumably 
she took many long tramps; a little no- 
longer-young woman, with some money 
and eccentric tastes. It was certainly 
eccentric to wear a yellow bandanna in- 
stead of a hat, and dusty shoes and a hand- 
some scarab ring, and enjoy feeding dried 
bread to the mill-pond fish. 

Now, suddenly, on this afternoon, she 
laid down her bag of bread and approached 
Amelia’s bench. 

“T wonder,” 
you a little. 


she said, ‘‘if I may sit by 
It seems to me that two 


people who enjoy the charm of this little 
place so constantly may find some pleasure 
in knowing each other.” 

Amelia took her fountain pen out of 
her mouth and found herself looking into 
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shrewd, kindly eyes that reminded her of 
small brown spiders set in two webs of 
infinitesimal wrinkles. 

“T should feel that I might be disturbing 
you if I had not noticed that the scenery 
distracts you from your work, as I am sure 
it would me.” 

“Yes,’’ said Amelia with a slight sigh, 
“it is awfully hard to concentrate out-of- 
doors.” 

“‘T’m sure it must be. I’ve never tried it. 
Are you writing a theme, or—er—a com- 
position?’”’ 

Amelia gathered her papers, thrust them 
into the portfolio. 

“T am writing a story,” she said with a 
touch of reserve. Really, the laity mustn’t 
be gratified too far. ‘‘For a magazine,” 
she added gravely. 

“Oh, indeed! May I ask for which 
one?”’ 

“That,’’ said Amelia truthfully, ‘‘I don’t 
know. Possibly it may come out in one 
I’ve already written some things for— 
Tomtit Magazine.” 

The spider eyes regarded her thought- 
fully. 

“T don’t believe I know it.” 

“T suppose not; there are so many 
magazines.’”’ Amelia sighed again, then 
added with surprising frankness, “‘But it 
one get published at all if I don’t fin- 
ish it.” 

“In short,’”’ said the stranger, ‘‘you’ve 
rather struck a snag in your work, and 
need a little encouragement—or discour- 
agement. I wonder which. That’s what 
I’ve been wondering as I’ve watched you 
here. I guessed what you were doing, and 
wondered—well, whether it went below the 
skin. In short, just how much of you 
really wants to write.” 

The shrewd eyes bored into Amelia’s, 
and Amelia drew herself up abruptly. 

““Because,’”’ the woman in the yellow 
bandanna swept on, “‘I write myself, you 
see. I’ve been through the game thor- 
oughly. I know the ropes, all the stakes, 
the captures, the sacrifices. And w*enever 
Isee a young girl—young country girl ‘i 

““A young country girl!’’ Amelia’s voice 
was agonized. ‘‘I’ve lived in New York 
for two years!” 

“T don’t care if you live in the moon. 
It’s marked all over you—type normal, 
wholesome, American, small-town. New 
York hasn’t scratched you. So, I say, 
when I see a young girl pitching into this 
thing and giving up her young-woman 
years to making duck tracks on paper, 
while all the young-woman things of life 
are waiting for her—well, I say, ‘‘ Margaret 
Selgrove, you experienced old batter, you 
go right up and talk to her and find out 


He Had Murmured Something About an Up:Stage Little Foot, and Had Taken a Red Appie Out of His Pocket and 


Munched it as He Walked Away 


¢ 
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how much she’s got to do it. Lord, you’d 
be surprised how few there are! How 


many, many dozens of bright youngsters, 
male and female, there are who’d fairly 
shine in the normal lines, who are cutting 
off their back hair and lodging in hall 
bedrooms to become mediocre pianists and 
singers and painters and scribblers; kids 
with no more genius for it, or talent than 
June bugs.’”’ But Amelia had conquered 
her paralysis. 

“Margaret Selgrove! The author of 
Selah!’”’ she gasped. 

“Why not? Mind if I smoke?’”’ The 
searab-laden finger glittered over a small 
cigarette case. 

“But you don’t look at all like your 
pictures!”’ 

“Who does? I believe my photographs 
always flatter me. Have you happened to 
see my last series—Margaret Selgrove at 
Home? All reed furniture and a Doucet 
afternoon frock and my blue-ribbon Per- 
sian cat? That’s Margaret Selgrove at 
home. In her latest home, that is. The 
place she bought last spring on Long Island. 
Last winter she had an apartment in Wash- 
ington for the Arms Conference, and be- 
fore that on Riverside Drive and the year 
before that she lived in Russia. But this 
spring she has been in Hollywood. Dear 
Hollywood! A delightful little Swiss chalet 
with a pepper tree in the front yard; and 
now, for the month of August, Croydon 
Towers; off among the plain people, where 
Margaret can be alone for a little and feed 
fish and think and think and snatch young 
brands from the burning. Where is Mar- 
garet Selgrove’s Persian cat? Oh, every- 
where she goes. Where is Margaret Sel- 
grove’s husband? Well, to be frank, she 
isn’t exactly sure. She expects to meet 
him in San Francisco before long; and the 
last time she heard from him he’d taken a 
little run down to Fortress Monroe, by 
way of Atlantic City. Oh, they’re together 
at least three months out of the year! 
He’s a naval-armament expert, you know; 
or possibly you don’t know. Where are 
Margaret Selgrove’s children—her sons? 
Well, my dear, one’s in camp in Maine and 
another in a vacation school in the Adi- 
rondacks—been spending their summers 
that way for the last six years. They 
haven’t spent any time with their mother 
since they were little shavers, and she 
hasn’t seen the baby boy in five months 
now. Oh, competent care—the very best! 
But Margaret Selgrove at home! Except 
for the cat—stick to the cat, my dear- 
there isn’t any home unless it’s things that 
make a home. 

“Margaret can buy a great many things, 
true—oh, delightful things! But—now, 
will you let me look 
at your story? And 
don’t mind if I swear. 
T do it unconsciously. 
My compositors have 
been to blame.” 

As in a hypnosis, 
Amelia yielded her 
sheets to the restless 
fingers, and after a 
moment there came 
a sigh. 

“How long have 
you been writing? 
How long have you 
wanted to make 
stories?” 

Amelia flushed and 
bit her lip. 

‘About three 
years,’”’ she confessed. 
She had worked in 
the Mount Pleasant 
Library and had 
taken it up. She had 
written an article on 
library conditions and 
had it published in a 
country paper; then 
another article fol- 
lowed on astate fair— 
two or three similar. 
Then she began doing 
Handy Helps and 
Hints for a domestic 
magazine; then pres- 
ently fiction. A novel 
and some stories. 
Just practice, really — 
nothing accepted— 
until she finally sold 
a story for fifteen 
dollars. And then 
her legacy 

(Continued on 
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. e Announcin : 
a New ‘Paige : 


It is our ideal to produce the handsomest and most | 
efficient motor car on the American market. That is a 
broad and sweeping ambition, but we have worked to that 
end and now offer the new Paige 6-70 as a true master- 
piece of mechanics. 


It is a Six, because the finest motor cars of the two 
continents are Sixes. It is of pure European design, 
because Europe is the home of artistic body creations 
and smart, distinctive equipment. 


In developing this car we have made a thorough study of 
only the best practices in automotive engineering. And 
into it has gone, without compromise or stint, the best of 
materials, the best of workmanship and the best of our 
long manufacturing experience. 
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Taking as a foundation the superb performing abilities 
of Paige 6-66 models, we have developed the six-cylinder 
power plant until it has reached a point of final perfec- 
tion in smoothness, acceleration and power range. 


As a result, the mighty 6-70 with its new and improved 
silent chain-drive is, we sincerely believe, the most 
brilliantly responsive power plant ever placed under the 
hood of an automobile. 


Every working part and element of the chassis has been 
strengthened and perfected so that when this car rolls 
out on the highway it will be equipped with a mechanical 
foundation that assures 100,000 miles of luxuriously 
comfortable, carefree service. 


In offering the new Paige 6-70, we make the prediction that 
it will immediately take its place as a leader among the 
finest motor vehicles of this country and Europe. 


It will provide for the critical motorist the nearest 
Cross section of motor showing oe . . 
nlontchatietee eae approach to semi-liquid power that has yet been attained 


take-up which assures proper in internal combustion engines. 
tension adjustment 


It will offer a wealth of refinements and comforts that 
cannot be surpassed by any car at any price. We ask 
you to see it—ride in it—and judge it on that basis. 
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T must be evident at a glance that 

the new Paige 6-70 is the most 

beautiful creation ever produced 

by an organization famous for its 
talent in designing. 


But this new car possesses an added distinc- 
tion. It brings to Americans, not only the 
charm of fresh European lines but a wealth 
of equipment that has never before been in- 
cluded with a stock model. 


The body, mounted on a powerfully braced 
frame, is the last word in staunch, durable 
construction. The doors close with a hearty 
snap and the double safety latches keep them 
closed tightly and snugly. 


At every point where metal touches metal, 
or metal touches wood, there is anti-squeak 
material so body noises are impossible. This 
greatest of all improvements in construction 
has been used heretofore with only the most 
expensive cars, 


The upholstery is soft, genuine leather bound 
over deep Marshall springs. The instruments 
are assembled under glass on the dash and 


the all-wood steering wheel is of seasoned 
Walnut. 


The general equipment includes a luggage 
carrier, two tires mounted on the sides, bum- 
pers front and rear, a motometer, improved 
drum head-lights, sun visor, rear view mirror, 
combination tail and stop light and an auto- 
matic windshield wiper. 


Space will permit no more, but an inspection 
of the new 6-70 will reveal touches of detail 
and refinement that are only associated with 
custom made cars. 


In simple justice to this great achievement, 
we say that you should see it and compare it 
with the finest quality products of this nation 
and Europe. We shall be quite content to 
abide by the result. 
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Watch This 


Column 
And Look Out for 
“The Flirt” 


My idea of a star is not a male or 
a female gorgeously dressed who 
struts into the picture with head 
thrown back in assumed and silly 
haughtiness, but anearnest, consci- 
entious man or woman who faith- 
fully interprets the part and forgets 
his or her foolish vanity. 
* * * 


We have these earnest artists in the 
cast of Booth Tarkington's master- 
piece, “THE FLIRT,” which is 
one of the finest pictures that 
UNIVERSAL hasevermade. And 
it is because of their splendid work 
that you become deeply absorbed 
in this dramatic picture of Amer- 
ican life and live right along with 
the characters. 

# * * 
Booth Tarkington is a gifted man who has 
never written an unpopular story. Hecre- 
ates laughter and drama rather than tears 
and tragedy. He writes to please rather 
than to shock. And I delight in making 
that kind of pictures. It is my idea to 
always leave a sweet taste in the mouth. 

* * * 
Don’t overlook ““THE FLIRT.” It will 
explain fully all I have said. It will like- 
wise prove by its exceptional strength and 
beauty that unless you see UNIVERSAL 
PRODUCTIONS, you can't see all that 
is best in pictures. 

* * * 


I wish you would drop me a line—tell me 
what you think of this advertising — tell me 
about UNIVERSAL PICTURES—the 
kind you like and the kind you don’t like. 
I’d like to hear from you and I'll enjoy 
answering. 


President 


RSAL 
TURES 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 85) 

“T don’t see,” cried Amelia, “why I 
shouldn’t have a career and succeed at it 
that way. Other people do, and I haven’t 
got a husband and sons, anyhow.” 

“Of course you don’t, and of course 
they do—people succeed, I mean. This 
country’s filled with artistic tomtits. It’s 
quite all right unless you can do other 
work for which you are more truly fitted. 
I should think, watching you—and out of 
my own experience, bought and paid for, 
I assure you—you look like a girl who’ll 
want the other sort of thing. No man, you 
know, will try to conduct two careers. 

“Oh, don’t try to tell me that it’s the 
same for women as men! Don’t try to 
tell me that a woman’s love life isn’t her 
career! Don’t try to tell me women today 
are new or different! There are no new 
women. All normal women are as new as 
the race, no newer. Different adjust- 
ments—yes; but the same old instincts. 
Any woman will tell you the truth if she’s 
honest! The love career’s the big thing for 
her, the real goal. Anything else she may 
acclaim is substitute or subterfuge. Mind, 
I don’t say she can always count on it, or 
that her choices don’t make a battleground 
out of her. She’s had a father as well as a 
mother. She may have to choose, to clip, 
to prune. But she’ll prune nine times out 
of ten from the wrong thing, and not know 
till it’s too late. Perhaps she can’t help 
pruning; it’s part of her inheritance. Not 
to be envied, though. Oh, I can hear what 
you're thinking! You’re a pretty one to 
talk, Margaret Selgrove! You’re a howling 
success as these things go. Selah sold two 
hundred and fifty thousand. Your name’s 
seen everywhere; publishers, editors seek 
you; reporters follow you; you have to 
run away from contracts—and it’s all true. 
I’m a brilliant paper success; but I'll con- 
fide in you, that’s just the trouble. I’m the 
other kind. I’m a paper woman and the 
rest is incidental. If Margaret Selgrove’s 
books sold fifty to the issue, and she made 
fifteen cents a year, it would be exactly the 
same. She would have cut her family life 
to bits and boiled it in oil to do the thing 
she’s doing. Because she’s got to, God 
help her. That’s why I’m talking to you. 
If I discerned here, in your work, a single 
spark of the living fire, one touch of the 
genuine virus—child, it’s the most won- 
derful game, the most beautiful, the most 
thrilling in the world—I’d tell you to let 
nothing stop you, to go on and on. Oh, 
mind, you don’t find what you seek; you’re 
hunting the impossible, the approximation 
of a perfection, a beauty, a wisdom that 
will forever elude, like all ideals; but if it 
calls you must follow, no matter what the 
price. Because the thing is in you, a gift 
for an analysis of life, a love of beautiful 
singing words that must march in harmony 
through your mind, a passion and a com- 
passion for people, and an understanding 
like a father for his children, for their 
strength and splendor—and futility. If 
you had this urge 

‘But you young green things who choose 
cold-bloodedly! Listen’’—she swept away 
Amelia’s gesture of interruption—‘“‘I must 
tell you a pet fable of mine about a little 
shepherd boy named Otto who made a 
choice. He had heard of a key flower, a 
little blue flower whose finder should come 
upon riches and happiness and great suc- 
cess. So he neglected his flocks and daily 
occupations to search for it. And one day 
he found it; and behold, with it in hand, 
he saw a door leading into the face of the 
mountain, and he went through the door 
and found a cave of jewels in which sat a 
black mountain kobold. 

““T’ve been expecting you, Otto,’ the 
kobold said; ‘everything is ready. Fill 
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your pockets with whatever you like, but 
don’t forget the best.’ 

‘Otto filled his pockets. He picked and 
chose very carefully, while the kobold 
continually reminded him, ‘Don’t forget 
the best.’ At each reminder he looked over 
his store of choices and rearranged, dis- 
carding, choosing new ones; yet even then, 
when he had finally selected all the loveliest 
things, the kobold still warned him, ‘Don’t 
forget the best!’ And he concluded as he 
went back out of the mountain, with the 
words spoken behind him, that it was all 
the kobold knew. But when he got outside 
he realized the truth. The jewels in his 
pocket had turned to stones, for he had laid 
down and left behind the little key flower. 

“Now, child, being young, you hate 
advice and preaching—and I’m finished. 
Call me a meddlesome intruder or your 
fairy godmother. A little surgical truth 
won’t hurt you. Some day you may thank 
me for it.” 

With the slightest gesture of conclusion 
from the restless hand with the gleaming 
scarab, Margaret Selgrove turned away. 

Amelia sat crushed. Had the thing 
happened? Or had she dreamed it? Hada 
real celebrity, her deity, Margaret Selgrove, 
come out of the willows like an ancient 
gypsy sybil, or—or a dreadful she kobold, 
and flung these terrible words at her? 
“‘June bug,” ‘‘an artistic tomtit,”’ ‘a coun- 
try girl,” ‘‘a green young thing ——’”’ 

She picked up her portfolio and stared 
unseeingly at the white ducks swimming 
on the mill pond. Deep in her soul she 
recognized the truths on Margaret Sel- 
grove’s lips, as applied to her. And be- 
cause it was truth her pride forbade its 
acceptance. She swallowed a great lump 
in her throat and fought for poise, for self- 
confidence and security. 

“T don’t care,’”’ she addressed the ducks, 
“it isn’t as if I had anything else, or 
wanted anything else. You’ve got to have 
something. I’ll show her! I’ll fight for it 
just the same!”’ 

Yet, somehow, against the still clear 
air, her voice lacked conviction and the 
incubus pain at her heart weighed sud- 
denly heavier than ever. 


Vv 


MELIA crossed the mill bridge into 
Mount Pleasant pensively. The wide 
white main street, with its big elms brushed 
with afternoon shadows, its friendly famil- 
iar homes, was like balm to her humbled 
bruised spirit. She felt a sudden upwelling 
tenderness, an affection for its prosaic un- 
gifted people—prosaic, ungifted like her- 
self. The people, she saw, were more or 
less out-of-doors this afternoon; several in 
gossiping knots along the way.. Then she 
saw Mr. Slater approaching. He did not 
smile—looked pale and even disturbed. 

“Oh, Miss Amélie,” he said, “a very 
dreadful thing has happened! One of our 
eae men—a young man I think you 
know—Mr. Welburn, Mr. Pitt Welburn— 
has just been killed.” 

“‘Killed!”? Amelia’s voice trailed to a 
thin whisper. 

“Yes, I believe part of the flooring in the 
mill roof fell through and he was struck on 
the head. Dead, they tell me. Oh, about 
twenty minutes ago. I’m on my way over. 
Oh, Miss Amélie—oh, what is it? Oh, 
Miss Amélie, please take my arm! Here, 
rest a moment! Lean here ye 

Amelia made a strange clutching motion; 
her portfolio fell to the ground. The 
Reverend Mr. Slater seemed to be going 
round and round. She wet her lips. 

“Dead!’’ she said again, thinly; but 
now she caught Pitt’s name on the lips of 
the gossipers. Somebody was crying sym- 
pathetically—or was it buzzing 
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“Oh, Miss Amélie, sit down! Here— 
here on this step. It’s a shock to everyone. 
A most promising young man fe 

Suddenly Mr. Slater felt himself spun 
violently about. He had been seized, 
brushed, cuffed—oh, practically slapped— 
aside by Miss Amélie Dinsmore West, the 
author, and Miss Amélie was running down 
the street; running because she must run; 
running because she was in a gray, mean-. 
ingless land where dark shadows gibbered 
and waved at her. Mist lay over the 
houses, over the people. She ran because 
she must run! And her heart choked her! 


Pitt Welburn! Killed! Pitt Welburn! 
“Oh, what am I to do? Where am I 
to go?” 


This was not Mount Pleasant—this 
strange dark place where one’s heart tight- 
ened, died. There was something she must 
say to Pitt—something. He had told her 
her story was rotten, and so it was! She 
was a literary tomtit, and now she had to go 
on beingjone—a tomtit and a June bug both. 

Now, in a blinding flash, she realized the 
truth. She was tired of being literary. 
She had wanted to come home—home 
to Mount Pleasant, to Pitt, and now Pitt 
was killed and nothing mattered. 

This was Ayres’ Lane; people were 
standing around here too; here was the 
railroad turning. The mill was over this 


way. 

She ran down the path toward the Wel- 
burn mills. A man barred her way on a 
little cinder path, his head low, moving 
quickly. 

“Get out of my way!’’ Amelia cried. 
Then he looked up. 

It was Pitt Welburn! The ground swept 
away beneath her feet. She drooped against 
a small paintless shed, crushing a straggling 
morning-glory. 

“Oh, I thought you—were—dead!”’ she 
gasped; then as colors came out of the 
mist-gray world around her, and Pitt Wel- 
burn emerged secure, whole before her, she 
stamped her foot and burst into tears. 

“Oh, I hate you! I hate you!’’ Amelia 
sobbed in her humiliation, covering her 
face with her hands. 

“Why, Amelia?” Pitt asked bitterly. 
“Because I’m not dead? I came darn near 
it, I guess, only for the remains of Staver’s 
sawdust pile I just missed being a celebrity 
on my own. 

“But,” he added, “if you hate me, why 
were you looking like a ghost when you 
thought I was dead? And why did you run 
here so fast, Amelia West? Answer me 
that!” 

“‘T loathe you!”’ wept Amelia. ‘‘Let me 
go! I hate you, Pitt Welburn!” 

“Answer me that!” ordered Pitt. He 
came up close, possessively, put an arm_ 
about Amelia and slowly, inexorably raised 
and looked into her tear-wet face. ] 

“Answer me that, Amelia,’ he said, 
reading her eyes; but his voice was only a 
breath. ; 

And Amelia made no verbal answer at 
all; certainly none a third person could 
hear; certainly none which the ear of little 
Mr. Slater caught. 

He had pattered after her the whole way, 
carrying her forgotten portfolio. Now as he 
topped the little lane he would have made 
a dash forward to restore her property to 
Amélie Dinsmore West; but instantly he 
realized that the author’s paramount in- 
terest did not include literature, and with 
the realization came a new and significant 


pang. } 

He eyed the absorbed couple before him 
and the thin portfolio in his hand; then, 
with a gesture at once cynical, disillu- 
sioned, resigried, he flung the newest mas- 
terpiece of Mount Pleasant’s celebrity into 
the bushes and stole quietly away. ‘ 


However, I am happy to say that I have 
been assured by one of your leading states- 
men on the Mayor’s Welcoming Com- 
mittee that, if Great Britain continues 
sending lecturers across the pond, as you 
Yankees say picturesquely, Amurrica will 
start the next war. (REP. AUD. leaps on 
chairs, waves handkerchiefs, cheers wildly.) 

In conclusion I may say I find your build- 
ings tall, and your women beautiful. The 
Amurrican man is crude. I was frightfully 
shocked to see him sculling on the lake 
in your Central Park wearing braces! 
Fancy—braces! The influence of the 
cinema upon literature has been tremen- 
dous. I write nothing nowadays without 
a view to its future use in animated pic- 
tures. And just here I should like to close 
with a most amusing incident which oc- 
curred during the shooting at Prowse, 
Anyways, Hants. King George, who is 
undeniably keen at the butts, had a bag 
of 207 brace, while Mr. H. R. H. Rimington- 
Gitts found it no uncommon thing to have 
three, and even four, dead birds in the air 
at the same time to his own gun., Natu- 
rally enough, it rained! Ladies and 
gentlemen, I thank you. (Bows as REP. 
Aub. applauds, laughs, cheers and has 


hysterics.) Conring 


ACT III—The High, as They are Com- 
monly Called, Seas (March, 19238) 


SCENE: Cabin de luxe of the S. S. 

Morganatic. 

Mr. HAWKINS (joyfully showing a check 
to Mrs. HAWKINS): I say, old lady— 
fruity, what? And they say the British 
have no sense of humor! 


(CURTAIN) 


Part Time 
(A Rimed Editorial) 


-DIGGING in a city street 
A hole for water mains 
A person toiled, wpon whose feet 
I saw the mark of brains. 


Some seek for intellect in the eyes, 
Some in the brow alone; 

Let other pundits dogmatize— 
My method is my own. 


“Oh, man,’ I said, “why do you shove 
That shovel, may I ask? 
You’re obviously far above 
Performing such a task. 


“Why, even to a casual gaze, 
You were not born for that. 
Your every lineament betrays 
The true aristocrat.” 


“Kind sir,” he said, “you’ve rung the bell. 
No laborer born I be; 
I am a scion of the weal— 
Thine aristocracy. 


“Tf my mamma could see me now 
’Twould break her fond, proud heart ; 
In bitter grief she’d murmur ‘Ow!’ 
Salt tears her eyes would smart. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


“And could my father see my shame 
I wonder what he’d say. 
I hate to think—because his name 
Was Fighting Buck O’Shea. 


“Yet, though I fell at life’s assault, 
I’m neither lout nor fool; 
No, no! My fall is not my fault— 
I never went to school. 


“For when to enter I applied 
They told me I must wait. 
If lucky, I might get inside 
By 1988. 


“The waiting list ahead of me 
Was nineteen million strong; 
Ten sessions came ’twixt nine and three, 
Each thirty minutes long. 


“The crowds of applicants were such 
And schools so few, said they, 
That even that was much too much 
Per child per school per day. 


Alas!’ I murmured, ‘Fate is crool!’ 
And weeping, bowed my head. 
‘T can’t get even that much school 
Till after I am dead!’ 


“And so I cannot read or write; 
Of ciphering and Greek 
And Latin I am ignorant quite, 
And French I cannot speak. 


“Thus, though a born aristocrat, 
And not devoid of brains, 
The only job I’m fit for’s that 
Of digging water mains. 


“And that is why you see me here— 
The blameless butt of Fate!” 
I quickly left, to hide a tear 
And keep a golfing date. 
—Baron Ireland. 


Me Too! 


(A Column of That Personal:Opinion:on<« 

Almost:Anything Stuff Similar to Those 

Pulled Regularly. With Particular Apol« 
ogies to William Lyon Phelps) 


HAVE often been asked what my favor- 

ite book is. The answer is not difficult. 
In fact, there are two answers; one is “I 
don’t know,” and the other is “‘None of 
your business.” 

That the vogue of Shakspere is increas- 
ing there can be no doubt. Apropos of 
which Henry James had an amusing anec- 
dote, which, as he can no longer tell it, 
there is no harm in my repeating. James, 
it seems, was astounded to overhear two 
well-known theatrical producers in a res- 
taurant on Broadway discussing, as he 
supposed, Hamlet; but he was still more 
astounded when he ascertained that they 
were reaily discussing a ham omelet! 

Recently I have been rereading the Tele- 
phone Book—the new 1923 edition, hot 
from the press, and brought out in hand- 
some binding by the publishers. The 
publishers, by the way, are greatly to be con- 
gratulated this year on attaching a string 
that did not break the first time I hung the 
book on its hook. Let us hope the new 


-sort of thing. 


Memorial Edition of the City Directory 
will show a like improvement. am 
eagerly awaiting Vol. II, which is said to 
deal exclusively with suburban telephone 
subscribers. 

How many people will agree with me 
when I say I consider Dr. Frank Crane a 
great talker? Let me see your hands, 
please! Four, fi—ah, yes, I thought so! 

What does the agricultural bloc mean to 
do about the new tariff? With the G. O. P. 
headed in the present direction it looks as 
if we might have rain. 

Meanwhile, what of the almost prohibi- 
tive tax on okra against which Bulgaria is 
protesting? If more Americans realized 
that it is this increased duty on okra that 
is sending the price of soup soaring the 
situation might be adjudicated. Nicholas 
Murray Butler the other day voiced the 
yearnings of one hundred million American 
men, women and children when he said, 
‘Better strained diplomatic relations with 
Bulgaria than strained okra in our soup!” 

Attorney-General Daugherty will not 
investigate the charges that insanitary 
conditions exist in trained-seal vaudeville 
acts. Lack of evidence is his defense. Yet 
any observer can see that the seals are 
served fish in a decidedly promiscuous 
manner. Where do these fish come from? 
How long has the seal trainer had them in 
his possession? All we know is that at the 
end of successfully performing his tricks 
the patient seal apparently has any old 
fish thrown at him! It seems as if clean 
plates, at least, should be compulsory. 
How many know the death rate among 
trained seals? How many, in this great 
melting pot with its confusion of political 
parties, really care? 

Many are apprehensive as to what effect 
a literary censor will have on Special 
Columns like this. They are afraid he will 
not be able to stop them. What do you 
think? Or don’t you? I try not to. 

But perhaps the recent election may 
mark a new era. Given the present coali- 
tion between the moderates of both parties 
we should see better business conditions, 
advertising would pick up, and there would 
no longer be room in our periodicals for this 
—Katharine Dayton. 


Songs of Jacob Smith College 
The Aima Mater 


HERE the lovely Sawmill River 
Winds adown the plain 
Stand the halls we worship ever 
In sunshine or in rain; 
A toast to thee we bring herewith 
Dear Alma Mater, Jacob Smith. 


And however far we scatter 
We'll be ever true 
To her who is our Alma Mater, 
Jacob Smith, to you. 
A rousing toast we bring herewith 
To her who raised us, Jacob Smith. 


The Football Song 
OW fight, men, fight, 
And fight with all your might, 
For Smith is on the field; 
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And think, men, think, 
Of the purple and the pink, 
And the enemy must yield! 


Just hear our cry, 

We are out to do or die, 

And we'll sing till the foe give in; 

So one, two, three, 

Give a cheer for Victory, 

And Smith! Smith! Smith! (shouted) 
must win! 


Oh, hear the groans 

From the boys of Walter Jones 

When they see our Big Team come out, 
For our noble heroes 

Will keep their score at zero 

When they hear our warlike shout. 


. Just hear our cry, etc. 


The Drinking Song 
[A favorite at smoke talks and evening 


campus sings—though only eight men in Jacob 
Smith have ever tasted spirituous liquors.] 


ILL the bowl with brandy, 
Fill the stein with gin, 
Keep the whisky handy 
Till the day comes in; 
Let us pledge our college. 
To her name we rally; 
Though a trifle small 
She’s the best of all 
In the Mississippi Valley. 
—Morris Bishop. 


An Everyday Dialogue 


HY, halloo there! I thought I saw 
somebody in this crowd I knew.” 
““Ye-ah; same here. Well, well!’ 

“How are things these days?”’ 

“Oh, so-so. Not kicking much. How are 
tricks with you?” 

“Oh, not complaining. 
same people?”’ 

“Oh, yes. And you?” 

“Yep; same old grind.” 

(Pause; both seeking a safe lead.) 

“Still living in the same place?” 

“No; we’ve moved. Living out in the 
suburbs. Whereabouts are youliving now?” 

“Oh, same old neighborhood.” 

‘*Eiver see any of the old crowd?” 

“Yes, once ina while. Not often, though. 
Funny how people drift apart, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt sure is.” 

(Sudden jerky stops, in the emergency-brake 
manner.) 

“Well, which way you going?” 

“Oh, down the street a block or two. Got 
to see a man.” 

“Same here. 
square.’ 

“Well, mighty glad to have run across 
you, old poy.” 

“Same here, old man. Look me up some 
time and we'll have luncheon together at 
the old place.’’ 

“Thanks, I will. 
by me some noon.”’ 

“Thanks, I will. 

“ec G’- by. 

(M Malone by each, ten seconds afterward.) 

“Now, who in the dickens was that, 
anyway?” —A. H. Folwell. 


Still with the 


My man’s across the 


And you do the same 
Well, g’-by.” 


Billy Skunk said v0 


Grandma Possum . 


DRAWINGS BY NEWMAN LEVY 


The Ancient Mariner Can't Get Any One to 


Listen to Him 


Enoch Arden Arrives Home and Finds His 


Wife Still Waiting for Him 


Robinson Crusoe Installs a 5 
Radio Set 
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te STUTZ MOTOR CAR 


Price Announced 
New York Auto Show \\"\\ ee 
or upon Application 
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The New STuTZ Six 


SIX-CYLINDER STUTZ—a truly marvelous value; sleek and 
trim and tailor-made; and as dashing in behavior as it is 
jaunty in appearance— 


THE STUTZ SPEEDWAY FOUR—phenomenally priced —re- 
fined beyond previous excellence and carrying farther than 
ever all of the famous Stutz traditions— 


These —in a complete array of | Beauty, comfort, character—and 

open, enclosed and all-season de- proficiency! These the Stutz Six 

signs of subtle charm and voguish has to a degree that excites instant 

pattern constitute the encompass- desire. But, it has something more: 

ing line now offered by the Stutz that singular fascination which 
MotorCarCompany of America, Inc. the Stutz alone imparts. 

> Tested, tried and proved on road, 

The New Stutz Six track and mountain course by the 

famous corps of Stutz racing ex- 


Just as the original Stutz literally ; 
perts, the Stutz Six is mature. 


took the entire motoring world by 
storm on the occasion of its first | Nota light six—but a fine, substan- 
appearance, so is the new, phe- tial, roomy car of 120-inch wheel 
nomenal Stutz Six destined also to base; with rear springs 6112 inches 
“make good in a day!” long to assure constant repose— 


I] Genuine Stutz Cars bear this @mblemv 
and ave built exclusively by the 


Stutz Motor CAr CoMPANyY of AMERICA “nc. 
“Indianapolis, ‘Indiana. °U. S.A 
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The STwTZ Speedway Four 


Empowered with an engine so 
advanced that it reaches far into 
the future for comparisons in prin- 
ciple as well as in performance— 


Developing more than 75 HP with 
surpassing economy; equally capa- 
ble of less than a mile or more 
than 70 m. p. h. on high; with 
wind-swift acceleration and never 
a trace of periodic vibration— 
From its finely tailored permanent 
top to the last small detail in 
appointments, the Stutz Six in- 
spires the highest appraisal. 

Here, indeed, is a product worthy 
of the enviable Stutz trademark 
—a real advancement, as impres- 
sive as is its renowned contempo- 
rary—the Stutz Speedway Four. 


Stutz Speedway Four 


For more than eleven years the 
Stutz, has ranked among the 
world’s automotive masterpieces. 


Track, road and thoroughfare have 
seen it prove its undeniable su- 
premacy. Experience and facilities 
suchas only the Stutz company com- 
mands have been lavished upon it. 
To its inherent speed, power 
and stamina now is added an ease 
of handling comparable only with 


' its gratifying riding composure. 


Epitomizing the sportsman’s pref- 
erence in a motor car, the Stutz 
Speedway Four makes available for 
refined private ownership the vigor 
and spirit of champion ability. 
* 2 * 

The Stutz line for 1923 offers 
dominating value. Never has the 
distinction of Stutz ownership 
been available to so many. Never 
have automobile merchants been 
given so great an opportunity to 
take advantage of the compelling 
prestige of the Stutz. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Special Displays during C4utomobile Shows at 


Commodore cHotel, eNew ‘York ~~ Congress CHotel, Chicago 


Price Announced 
New York Auto Show 
or upon Application 


ew York show space ‘B-4 ~ Chicago show space M-2 
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How About 
Your Bearings’ 


When your automobile “heats 
up” and develops a “knock,” 
the chances are that your 
bearings have worn out of 
adjustment. The wear in a 
motor bearing is very slight 
at first, but as soon as it 
becomes a little loose the con- 
stant pound of the explod- 
ing gas rapidly hammers out 
the bearing metal. Experi- 
enced motorists know to their 
sorrow the disastrous and ex- 
pensive results of neglecting 
loose bearings. 


Ask Your Repairman 


Drive around to your repairman 
today and ask his advice. Ask him 
also about Laminated Shims, “the 
shims that peel,” which will en- 
able him to adjust your bearings 
accurately to the thousandth of an 
inch and to save from one to four 
hours on the job. 


Send for Booklet 


If you are really interested in keeping 
your car always in proper shape, send 
for this little booklet. It contains some 
mighty interesting and valuable infor- 
mation on bearings and their adjustment. 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Detroit: Dime Bank Building 
St. Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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THE PRINCESS OF PARE 


told just what to say and how to say it. 
Laughing, talking lightly, she led him to the 
expected announcement. When he told her 
that Shortbridge held the mortgage she 
pretended surprise, and was ashamed of 
her little deceit as she looked into his frank, 
troubled eyes. , 

A long silence followed and he believed 
that she was pulling herself together to face 
trouble; but she was saying to herself: 
“You don’t know it, but you are the tool of 
this painted lady. You are doing it very 
well, if you didn’t show so plainly that you 
are doing it. Why do I say you are doing it 
well? Because you have made me like you 
again. Why do I like you? Because you 
bungle it so badly. That is, you make me 
believe in you by giving yourself away so 
ridiculously. That woman is very clever. 
She wouldn’t have made you come back if 
she hadn’t been sure I’d like you and trust 
you. Now, what next? What have you 
been told to do now?” 

“Vou know them well?” she said sud- 
denly, nodding towards the yacht. 

He told of the meeting in the train, of the 
photographs which he had shown, of the 
Shortbridge enthusiasm. ‘‘He sees money 
in perfumes. She sees a winter home,” he 
stammered. ‘Oh, it’s hard for you, but 
there’s a lot to be thankful for, after all. 
You sell as a going concern. The place will 
not go back to bush and the people won’t 
be starved out. And they are not grasp- 
ing—oh, no! They’re more than fair; 
they’ll be generous. They’ll pay a lot of 
money, besides; enough for you to live on 
anywhere.” 

He rushed all this out in a breath, not 
looking at her. But she was watching him 
from bright eager eyes. She saw it all now. 
He had said things like that to the Short- 
bridges, and they had snapped him up as a 
messenger and forerunner to come and tell 
her the things he believed, and pave the way 
for them. She was moved to frankness 
matching his, but she saw behind him a 
lee ruthless woman who bent him to her 
will. 

“Why don’t they come out straight and 
tell their own story?” 

“Consideration for you. They know 
how you love the island. They want to be 
received as friends. ‘They deserve it, 
Jeanne—Miss Smith. They mean mighty 
well. Don’t think I don’t understand what 
it means to you to give up. I do. You 
bet I do. But you have to give up, and 
you'll never get another chance like this.” 

“Have to give up?” She lifted her brows 
as she drawled this in affected surprise. 
She got ready to throw her bomb. 

“What else can you do?” 

“Why, pay it, of course.” She laughed 
at his open-mouthed surprise. ‘It will be 
all right,” she assured him. “They can’t 
come here and expect me to pick bank notes 
from the reefs, can they? Well, then—a 
month.” 

“Of course,’ Charlie stammered, eying 
her. ‘If you can show Mr. Shortbridge 
where the money is coming from he’ll do 
the right thing. I say, I am glad.” 

“Show him? Why should I? Tell him.” 

“Of course. Just say to me now that you 
can pay off the mortgage in a month.” 

“You've said it.’ She kept her eyes 
fixed on his by a strong effort of will. 

“Do you say it?’”’ demanded this blunt, 
pertinacious young man. 

TILER Thi 

She rose hastily. Breakfast was over. 

“Fine! I’ve worried a lot about nothing.” 

“You’re not the only one. Are they 
landing today?” 

“She has a headache—or something.” 

“T’m sorry.’”’ Jeanne clapped her hands. 
She ordered MacGregor to have some 
flowers picked: “‘Send them, and oranges 
and grapefruit, to the launch.” 

She parted from Charlie Bonsal with a 
formal smile. Her mood of exhilaration 
was dead. 

XII 

N ISLAND of sleep and a sea of glass all 
that Sunday; Shortbridge writing let- 
ters, his wife hidden away in her little 
cabin; Bonsal fishing, softly whistling; 
Jeanne was friendly again and she could 
save her home. But he had black mo- 
ments; he had once caught her bluffing. 
He blamed himself for not having pressed 
her for facts. After every fish he allowed 
himself to pick up the glasses and scan her 
veranda. When an eighteen-pound king- 
fish, caught with an eighteen-ounce rod, 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


shimmered on the deck, he rewarded him- 
self with a five-minute gaze; but he never 
got a glimpse of her. 

Tired out, Jeanne slept all the afternoon, 
waking heavily after a siesta so prolonged, 
and conscious of growing antagonism to 
Charlie Bonsal. ‘I had to do it,’ she told 
herself. She recalled an observation of her 
father’s: “No woman runs straight in love, 
but a few can be taught to do it in busi- 
ness.”” She said as she put on her island- 
embroidered dress, “‘I did run straight. I 
have. I’ll find it. 
business has he to interfere? Why should I 
have to tell him all my affairs?” 

She sought Mrs. Pillinger and calmly 
asked that lady to sup alone, as there were 
important matters to talk over with Mr. 
Holton. 

“T wish,” said that kindly cypher, “that 
it was the other.’’ She had the pleading, 
ineffectual stare of the woman who achieves 
nothing and fears everything. 

“Why?” Jeanne, balancing the two 
young men, wished the judgments of every- 
body. 

“Oh, my dear, I don’t know. I suppose 
because he seems more serious.” 

“Mr. Holton has become sober as a 
deacon.” 

She went away, humming a tune, deny- 
ing that she agreed with the dear old lady. 

Holton came, serene, self-confident, im- 
penetrable, following her lead, laughing 
when she laughed, serious when she was 
earnest. In vain she looked for curiosity 
about Charlie Bonsal and his return, or for 
hints of jealousy. She was impressed; he 
seemed to be just what he had promised to 
be—the disinterested friend. Bonsal’s pre- 
tense at this had been ridiculous, amusing. 
The two, it seemed to her, had exchanged 
natures. She found this interesting, and 
she wanted to laugh, but a glance into those 
sobered blue eyes gave her a sense of re- 
buff. She plunged into business as she 
dressed avocado salad at the table. Holton 
proved a keen silent listener as she told him 
her odd story. 

The father had trained the daughter, it 
appeared, in management, in control of the 
people, in cultivation of fields, flowers and 
groves, but he had left finance to the last. 
The place had never paid expenses, had 
never come near to that, but there had 
always been plenty of money. “There al- 
ways will be plenty,’’ Jeanne quoted her 
father as saying over and over again; and 
he had arranged with her that on his return 
from the trip on which he had been 
drowned, she was to learn about accounts, 
and be told about his capital. “There are 
heaps of money somewhere,” Jeanne de- 
clared positively. She explained how she 
had searched, and she surprised her eager 
listener by the method and persistence of 
the hunt. She could not believe that any 
hidden hoard had been found and stolen, 
for no traces were discovered of a possible 
hiding place. Her father would never, 
she said, have used any cave subject to 
accidental visits, nor would he have buried 
money. His treasure-trove would be behind 
bolts and bars, but no such vault was 
hidden in the island. Every cave had 
been searched, every nook, every corner, 
every outlying rock and reef. She had her- 
self overlooked the search parties. 

“That big man, the deaf mute?” 

“Congo King helped,” she said. “Of 
course we went to Pirates’ Causeway 
first. The laboratory, of course, my first 
thought. Nothing. I had Congo King 
watched. He worshiped my father and 
might have crazy ideas, but he is not hiding 
any secrets.” 

They talked of possible bank deposits in 
the United States, Nassau or England. 
Not a letter, not a bank book, Jeanne said; 
and her father filed all business correspond- 
ence. Every bank in Florida had been 
written to, and there was nothing in 
Nassau. 

He gravely hinted at capital all ex- 
pended. He told her he knew of at least 
one prodigal father who had shut his eyes 
to the future and selfishly accepted present 
love; who had basked in the affection of 
daughters whose every wish had been grati- 
fied; and who had died bemoaning the 
weakness that had left them unprovided for. 

Jeanne flamed and indignantly defended 
her father. ‘‘ We never talked money,’’ she 
explained. “We hated to. That’s how we 
put it off too long. That’s why I don’t 
know anything at all about it.’”’ She was 
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silent for a long minute, gazing out over the é 
waters, lost in thought, but her intent eyes — 
and her clenched hand proved to the ear- 
nest watcher that she had dropped into no 
idle abstraction. She turned eyes suddenly 
and she smiled brightly. “It must be 
found!”’ she declared with a confidence 
founded not on reason but on her needs. — 

‘It shall be found,” he assured her, with 
a solemn earnestness which won her grati- 
tude. ‘You put them off. I’ll make the 
search.” 

“Oh, would you, quietly? I hoped you 
would. Take the white men—Opie and the 
other. I’ll tell them to take your orders. 
You see, if it is an open search, and the 
Shortbridges knew a 

“How expect them to believe in it? 
‘They didn’t know your father?” 

“That's iti? 

How quickly he understood everything! 
As they discussed details he seemed to read 
her unspoken thoughts. 

“They must be made to believe that you 
are certain of money coming in.”’ 

“They do believe it,’’ she said incau- 
tiously, as their eyes met. She knew that 
he now knew that she had deceived Charlie 
Bonsal. “It is certain,’ she cried defiantly, 

“ Absolutely,” he agreed gravely. ‘ 

The next morning Harvey sculled out 
with an invitation to luncheon. Charlie 
came back with him. ‘Not like de first 
time, suh,”’ said Harvey, grinning. ‘‘ Wid 
de moon all a-shining, an’ deshark and Miss" 
Jeanne cleavin’ de water. You was cer= 


tainly lucky in dem transactions.” t. 


His listener nodded absently, for the 
message for Jeanne was not all that he 
wished. { 

“They want to meet you halfway,” he 
told Jeanne, ‘‘but they are mad about the 
island. He has to get North by the first of 
the year, and wants to settle everythin 
one way or the other before he goes. If 
you can show him where the money is 
coming from, show that its coming is cer- 
tain, he will drop the whole thing.”” He 
watched her eagerly. She flushed and 
dropped her eyes. ‘‘Can’t you do that?” 
His voice was sharp with disappointment. 

She tried to force a confident mien, but 
conscience had been accusing and reaction 
had come. She burst out with the truth, 
the sorry truth. The money was'to come 
from a possible horde hidden in a thrice- 
searched island. She told him, with a pas- 
sionate faith in her father, how sure she 
was of finding it. It was not folly, she 
declared, anger mounting at his dismayed 
face. She pledged him to secrecy. Short- 
bridge, if he knew, would grab the island 
that day. 3 

Charlie admitted that, while he defended 
the Shortbridges. They were kindly, more 
than fair, extraordinarily generous. What 
madness to fling away a chance that could 
never come again! 4 

He saw tears as she turned and bolted 
through the drawing-room. He walked the 
veranda in hopeless misery. He saw the 
launch cast off from the yacht. He wished 
he could sink it, yet he knew the couple in 
it as the friendliest and kindest of mortals; 
but they had made Jeanne cry. Was she 
erying still? He thought not. Red-eyed 
she would not be when she welcomed the 
man who had come to reap what her father 
had sown. And she proved that on the 
instant, for she came fluttering gayly out, 
waving a handkerchief, and sending a hail 
across the water through -cupped hands. 
Together they walked towards the pier. 
She looked to him like a laughing, irrespon- 
sible girl without a care. She turned her 
flushed face to him and there was a sob in 
her throat. : 


“T cannot, will not stay here except 2 
owner! Time! I must have time! Tim 
will be money, for the money is somewhere. 
My father would not fail me.” , 
“Forlorn hope!” he said. ; 
Their feet were now on the shore end 
the little pier and she danced along. Sh 
saw Mrs. Shortbridge’s white yachting ca 
rising at the other end as that lady climb 
from the launch. : 4 
The beautiful bandbox lady exhale 
luxury as she greeted Jeanne. Her 7a 
cheeks rosily confronted the warm middé 
winter sun, and her burnished dyed hai 
boldly challenged the bright rays. The 
honesty of her large green silk umbre 
(Continued on Page 97) 
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lined with yellow accentuated the arti- 
ficiality of the rest of her, but so perfect 
were results that one only admired her 
gallant defiance of time. Her eyes helped 
to this end; so did her apparently simple, 
delightful manners; she seemed all artifice 
without, all sincerity within. She glanced 
casually from Charlie Bonsal to Jeanne and 
patted his shoulder in commendation as 
she passed. 

Bonsal,_ slightly frowning, watched 
Jeanne’s welcome of the round-faced Short- 
bridge, a smiling, unaffected welcome, ap- 
parently spontaneous; the frown deepened 
as he glanced from the girl to the woman. 
How could a man ever know anything 
about them, know what they really thought 
or meant? He was uneasily aware that he 
was the only one of the four who was not 
acting with the irresponsible gayety of a pic- 
nie party. And it was not his picnic! He had 
no island to lose. He stretched out no hand 
eager to close on a coveted paradise. He, 
too, chattered and laughed, watching Short- 
bridge’s roving eyes, but admitting the 
man’s courtesy. Shortbridge took in every 
detail, but there was no hint in manner of 
future proprietorship. 

“A look around before lunch,’ Short- 
bridge suggested, and Bonsal and hestrolled 
together. A northeasterly breeze softly 
‘tempering kindly winter sun brushed their 
faces in a caress. ‘For four months, I 
understand,” the financier said, ‘most 
days are like this. You can’t beat it in all 
the world. I don’t know where you can 
equal it.” 
| He remembered every photograph Bon- 
sal had shown to him on the train, and 
asked to be taken to these spots. He saw 
each scene in perfection except that the 
poinciana was not in bloom. Bonsal sul- 
lenly reproached the climate and the island 
for traitorously being at their best and 
himself for having led this man to the 
island. He heard little from his taciturn, 
observant companion, but he knew that 
with each step the man was more pro- 
foundly impressed. He saw Shortbridge’s 
nostrils quiver as they looked over the 
arden of scents. 
| “T can smell a fortune,” the latter said. 
. As they strolled back the financier was 
tersely enthusiastic. He hoped he would 
zet the island, but if the girl could show 
im that she could pay, of course he would 
tive her all the time she needed. 

_ “She is a very unusual girl,’’ he said. 
“My wife finds her most interesting.’’ He 
paused and looked into Bonsal’s face with 
yood-humored intentness. ‘‘Can she pay?” 
1e asked. 
, “TI don’t know all her business.”” Charlie 
‘lushed as he tried to ward off the sudden 
shrust of keen eyes. 
| “You introduced me to the deal; I’d 
jather carry on through you. I don’t care 
or details. I’ll take your word. Find out. 
jatisfy yourself. If you tell me she can pay 
‘n a month—all right. She gets the month. 
ook here, Bonsal, are you open to a proposi- 
ion? If I get the place you can be manager 
m the spot. A home, food, servants, a 
mall salary to begin. If you and the 
cheme make good, then a percentage on 
rofits.”” 
| “T must think that over.’ 
_ “That offer,’ Shortbridge said, ‘will 
‘ake your fortune. You will be tying up to 
. financial group that can swing anything. 
Il develop this island into a melon worth 
utting. It shall blossom from one end to 
‘he other, and its scents be blown around 
he world.” . 
__“That’s mighty kind,’ Bonsal responded, 
, but I—you see —— Oh, you have the 
ommon sense of it all, but—well, she would 
2el that I profited by her misfortune.” 
Shortbridge grinned, sniffed sweet odors, 
nd put a hand on Charlie’s shoulder. 
/Orange blossoms,” he said. ‘‘Can’t you 
mellem? She might stay too.” 
‘ Cepara Turnquest came listlessly from 
| path with bent head. She raised it with 
; jerk and uttered a little cry as she saw 
/onsal. She looked at him from wide-open, 
pressive eyes, her lips parted, her white, 
ven teeth showing. He passed with a 
ald bow. 
|Shortbridge looked at him, frowning. 
Pretty girl, that. Quadroon—octoroon?” 
“Neurotic,’”’ was the annoyed answer. 
. The luncheon was a most cheery affair. 
anne, in apparent high good humor, told 
me excruciating negro stories, with dia- 
et and accent perfect. Mrs. Shortbridge 
ad she seemed in growing accord, and the 
mer with an exquisite tact drew her out 
ad helped her in managing discordant 
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elements. There was no surface sign that 
the animated young hostess was a bank- 
rupt fighting for her home; that she looked 
on her guests as sleek sly pirates; that two 
young men in mutual jealousy each tried 
to infer what Jeanne thought of the other. 
After luncheon Jeanne, keyed to high 
courage, suggested a business talk. 
Shortbridge, greatly impressed by the 
personality of Jeanne, responded gayly that 


that day was too lovely for business. “‘Bon- 
sal can act for both of us. Make good to 
him, my dear, and what he reports goes.”’ 

He flung himself in a shaded hammock, 
pushed with his toe, and swung in the de- 
licious indolence of a well-fed man in holi- 
day mood. 

“Oh,” Jeanne breathed and turned away 
blankly. 

In the afternoon they bathed at Pirates’ 
Causeway. The Shortbridges were de- 
lighted at the sight of this shut-in bay with 
its deep water, at the hardwood bungalow 
with its attractive verandas, and at the 
vivid varied colors of sky and sea and 
jagged reefs. Each exclamation of pleasure 
hit Jeanne as would a physical blow, for 
she read pride of ownership in these utter- 
ances. She struggled against the gracious 
influence of this exquisite lady who came 
out of the sea with dry hair and cheeks 
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delicately tinted, and with bathing dress 
which enhanced the charm of a mature 
exquisite figure. 

Jeanne ran along the beach, glancing at 
Bonsal. He raced, overtook her, laughing. 

“The search is sure to succeed,” she 
said, eying him aslant. 

“Good. You have found something?” 

“Tt’s only begun.” 

“Well, I hope—for your sake ——’ 


’ 


Cepara Turnquest, 
Dressed in Soft 
Yellow Silk, Gloved, 
New York Hatted, 
a Flaming Hibiscus 
at Her Breast. 
“Good Afternoon, 
Jeanne,’’ This 
Unexpected Guest 
Said as She 
Mounted the Steps 


“He leaves it to you.” 

They stood, a matched pair in their 
bathing suits, looking deep into each other’s 
eyes. He dropped his head. 

“How can I?” he said in a muffled voice. 

“My one chance,” she pleaded. ‘“‘I may 
save my home.”’ 

“Tf you fail ——” 

“He has lost one month—no more.”’ She 
caught his bare arm, and he tingled to her 
touch. 

“Suppose he forecloses and I find it?” 
she pleaded earnestly. ‘‘I have succeeded, 
but I have lost.” 

“Holy smoke!” Bonsal cried. ‘‘I never 
thought of it that way.’’ He was a lover, 
though he had denied that, and so he looked 
into her eyes, and tried to hide his thought. 
She saw only that she had succeeded, and 
her lips broke into a sudden, maddening 
smile. He shoved the brakes on hard. ‘‘The 
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odas are unfair—one month against an 
island.” 

“Then—then ——” 

To escape gratitude and forestall second 
thoughts he ran back to Shortbridge, hap- 
pily sunning himself apart from the others. 

“‘Miss Smith,” Charliesaid, looking down 
into the lazy eyes, ‘‘has made good. She 
has proved that she can pay in a month.” 

“Sorry,” Shortbridge answered, yawn- 
ing. ‘My loss. I'll find another winter 
home.” He hated details and explanations. 
He turned over and dozed. 

Bonsal waved his hand to Jeanne and 
nodded. Then he went to the Causeway 
house and dressed. He was very sober. 
He had lied—in a matter of business too. 
He was gloomy till he saw Jeanne’s eyes 
again. 

The day ended with a dinner on the 
yacht, crowded but jolly. Afterwards 
guitar and mandolin made merry music, 
and Holton shone. He scowled at eleven 
o’clock when he saw that Charlie Bonsal 
was the crew of the launch. 

Left alone with her husband in the cock- 
pit Mrs. Shortbridge turned and said, 
“We must have this island.” 

“She claims she can pay.” 

“You must go to Nassau tomorrow and 
take foreclosure proceedings.” 

He stared, laughed. ‘“‘Rob a kid!” he 
said. “I promised time.” 

“She’s fooling you.”’ 

She proved it to him. He was angry. She 
told him how to get away without rousing 
a thought of his intention. 

“That kid!” he said. ‘“‘Yes, I’ll go.” 
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Tee next morning the beautiful lady, 
accompanied by Charlie Bonsal, came 
from the yacht with such a number of 
suitcases as proved that she had accepted 
an invitation to stay on shore for some 
days. Her eyes had lost their sad expres- 
sion, and her step was elastic as she walked 
arm in arm with Jeanne down the pier. 

“A northwester is coming,’’ Charlie Bon- 
sal announced. 

Jeanne glanced at the sky and looked 
at him, puzzled. 

“Men are weak.” Mrs. Shortbridgespoke 
like an oracle. 

“A gale is bad enough in the open sea,” 
Bonsal said. ‘‘Off a lee shore anchor haw- 
sers snap like daisy chains.”’ 

“Men,” Mrs. Shortbridge warned, ‘‘must 
be kept from temptation. Oh, there’s Mr. 
Holton, lazy man, asleep.’”’ She went over 
to a hammock swung from a coconut palm 
which by a freak had grown almost hori- 
zontally. Holton, weary from secret night 
search for treasure, basked and dozed. 
“Don’t get up,’ she said, smiling down. 
“When you do, would you mind running 
out in the launch for my jewel case? I for- 
got it and it ought not to be left.” 

“With pleasure.” 

In the meantime mystified Jeanne mur- 
mured to Charlie, “‘Temptations, gales? 
What does it mean?” 

“Shortbridge has changed. Sorry he 
promised time. He wants the island, wants 
it now, but she wouldn’t stand for a broken 
promise.”’ 

Jeanne looked at him from troubled 
eyes. ‘‘He questioned you?”’ 

“He didn’t learn anything.” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of that.’ 

Then Mrs. Shortbridge rejoined them. 

“When a landsman hears of sea dan- 
gers,” the latter said, ‘‘he’s easily scared.”’ 

Jeanne nodded absently. She visualized 
sharp, terse Shortbridge cross-examining 
Charlie Bonsal. She seemed to hear the 
young man telling one untruth after an- 
other for her. Lies? Oh, not that! The 
search would be, must be, successful. 

“Signal?’) What did you say? Pardon.” 
She turned to the word. 

They had come to the veranda. Bonsal 
went on, lifting his hat. 

“Let me say something, Jeanne. May 
I call you Jeanne?”’ Mrs. Shortbridge 
stroked her arm in a caress. “This is not 
a place for a girl to spend her life, especially 
one of your kind. No, I do not speak for 
myself; I think only of you. Why do you 
so fear and hate the outside world? You 
don’t know anything about it.” 

“‘T have heard much from one who did.” 

Mrs. Shortbridge shook her head, and 
checked the ‘impulse—if she had it—to 
criticize the girl’s dead father. 

“You are too clever,’’ she said, ‘‘to bury 
yourself here. You owe the world some- 
thing. Oh, yes, you do. We all do.’”’ She 
bent forward and clasped: the girl’s hand. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Have him call ry 

In your territory is a Dalton representative .| 


who can offer helpful suggestions as to the 4 
most economical and efficient methods of p 
handling figure problems of all kinds. Call al 
him in— you will find him of real assistance. V 
This service will obligate you not at all. 4 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


WHEREVER MEN USE 
NUMBERS 


It reaches everywhere, this super 
service—more than 300 Dalton Sales 
Agencies in every quarter of the 
globe offer it to world business men 
as they offer it to you. 

In Tientsin, and Singapore— 

In Capetown, and Cairo— 

In Adelaide, and Auckland— 

In Rome, and Christiania— 


In Guatemala, Bahia Blanca, and 
Saskatoon— 

In hundreds of cities here in the 
United States— 

Wherever men use numbers— 

A world service made possible 
because the Dalton represents a 


real advance in the field of figuring 
equipment. 


—in every land, the world 
over, this simpler, faster 


figuring service is now 
available 


@) —simpler, faster adding-calculating as 
perfected in the Dalton Super Model 
Adding-calculating Machine. 


Q) —simpler, faster adding-calculating of in- 

creased capacity (up to 9,999 ,999 999,999) 
as perfected in the Dalton Super Model 
11-bank and 13-bank Machines. 


8) —simpler, faster bookkeeping as perfected 

in the Dalton ‘‘ Accumulated Proof’’ and 
‘*Extended Daily Balance’’ Bookkeeping 
Machines. 


—simpler, faster statement service as per- 
fected in the Dalton Super Model State- 
ment Machines. 


6) — simpler, faster ‘‘cash register’’ service 
as represented in the Dalton Super Model 
Adding-calculating ‘‘Cash Register.’’ 


A complete line of five super ma- 
chines in 152 models ranging in price 
from $1200 to as low as $125, each 
embodying the scientifically correct 


Dalton 10-key principle; each bring- 
ing more simplicity, increased speed, 
and new economy to the figure work 
of business. 


Only such service could account 
for the present universal standard- 
ization on Dalton equipment, and 
the high esteem in which this serv- 
ice is held in every land. 


See a Dalton before your next 
selection of figuring equipment. The 
Dalton representative in your city 
will be glad to give this opportunity, 
together with a demonstration in 
your own office on your own work. 
Simply indicate the type of machine 
in which you are interested. 


Or write, and full information will 
be promptly forwarded. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES CoO., 452 Beech Street, Norwood, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Agents for Canada: 
The United Typewriter Co. 
Toronto, and Branches 


Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Daloon- 


Foreign Sales Department: 
Dalton Bldg., 83 Reade St. 
New York City 


ADDING-CALCULATING - BOOKKEEPING - STATEMENT AND 
“CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 
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IB. you know that sauerkraut 
is a natural cleanser and dis- 
infectant for the intestines? 


Do you know that in Anders’ 
“Practice of Medicine” sauer- 
kraut comes first in the vegetable 
diet for diabetics? 


Do you know that sauerkraut is 
rich in lactic acid bacilli —the 
beneficial germs to which Metch- 
nikoff attached so much im- 
portance in his famous book on 
“The Prolongation of Life’’? 


Do you know that in modern 
hospitals very interesting experi- 
ments have been made with 
sauerkraut as an article of diet in 
serious ailments? 


Do you know that highest med- 
ical authorities andfood scientists 
advise everybody to eat sauer- 
kraut as a natural regulator and 
conditioner for the system? 


Allthese remarkable truths about 
sauerkraut are interestingly told 
in detail in the free booklet, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” 
If you are interested in health 
through rational diet, you want 
these facts. The booklet also con- 
tains many new recipes. Mail 
the coupon now. 
(Sauerkraut may be purchased 


at grocery stores, meat markets 
and delicatessen stores.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet — 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid a free copy of “‘Sauer- 


kraut as a Health Food” with new and tested 
recipes. 


Address 


| 
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City and State 


| you are twisted, warped. 


| She saw that Jeanne did not turn. 
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(Continued from Page 97) 

“We would deal so generously with you. 
You could come back every winter if you 
liked. We should love it.’’ Her sad lovely 
eyes pleaded tenderly. 

““You don’t realize,” she said softly, ‘‘ but 
I have a great 
liking for you, my dear. Can’t you be- 
lieve me when I say that for your sake 
Mr. Shortbridge and I ought to be merci- 
less? I can’t bear even to seem that, so 
I speak frankly. I have seen much of the 
world, Jeanne. It is not paradise, but it’s 
not the other thing either. Can’t you trust 
me, trust my judgment?” 

She drew in a quick breath and leaned 
back as she read immutable decision in 


| Jeanne’s face. She looked out mechanically 


to the sound of the motor engine of the 
launch which carried Holton to the yeu 
“You 
have enemies here,’ she said abruptly— 
“that pretty quadroon.” 

“T know. I can’t think why.” Jeanne 
tried to speak indifferently and failed. 

“She is extraordinarily pretty,’’ Mrs. 
Shortbridge said. ‘‘And a tongue like a 
snake’s—forked. She slipped to my side 
yesterday. She told me 

“Yes, told you?’’ Jeanne’s hand was 
pressed to her heart. 

os that you were secretly hunting 
treasure.” 

To Mrs. Shortbridge’s surprise the girl 
showed relief. What, then, had Jeanne ex- 
pected to hear? What worse than that 
could the quadroon have exposed? 

“T shall find and pay,’ Jeanne said. 

“JT wish you had told my husband, 
Jeanne. He feels that he has been He 

““Deceived. Say it.’”’ Jeanne rose stiffly. 
“T am at your mercy.” 

She would have walked away had not 
Mrs. Shortbridge seized her arm. 

“You are not,’”’ the latter said gently. 
“‘T want to give you every chance. My 
husband knows nothing of the sea. He is 
easily alarmed. It’s against my judgment, 
Jeanne, and it’s a kind of treason, but 
there’s a means of gaining a few days for 
your search. We can get Mr. Shortbridge 
out of the way. Signal a storm warning.” 

Jeanne, suspicious, stood, her head aslant, 
gazing into reassuring eyes. ‘‘My dear,” 
their owner murmured, “I have learned in 
a hard school to understand, to make al- 
lowances.”’ 

Jeanne looked out over the cloudless sky 
and the smooth waters, and she shook her 
head. ‘‘Will they understand the inter- 
national code?”’ she asked dubiously. 

‘Our second man was a signalman in the 
navy. If you warn of a gentle breeze, 
nothing doing. Make it a hurricane.” 

“‘Tt’s not the season,”’ Jeanne said, turn- 
ing. “‘Come.” 

She ran up the stairs to the tower, ea- 
gerly hoping, yet doubting, wondering as 
always now whether this strange frank 
lady was friend or foe. She was fluttering 
flaglets by the time Mrs. Shortbridge 
reached the door of the platform on which 
she stood. The breeze swung her skirt and 
ruffied her hair, which shone like gold in 
the sun. The silent watcher lifted her 
hands, pressed them hard against her heart 
and retreated a step as though in fear that 
her agitated breathing would be heard. 

“T’ve got them!” Jeanne cried. 

“Too far?”’ Mrs. Shortbridge snatched 
up a pair of glasses. 

“No; I think he’ll make me out.” 

She wigwagged vigorously. Mrs. Short- 
bridge clapped glasses on Charlie Bonsal, 
five hundred yards away on the pier. She 
could see his strained eager face, his poised 
attitude as he looked up at the figure out- 
lined against the sky as a worshiper might 
look from the foot of a shrine. She sighed 
softly and lowered her glasses. 

“They can’t get me.’”’ Jeanne repeated 
yen slower, peering out over the sea. 

She looked like a brilliant moth fluttering 
strong wings as it poised before a flower. 
She read the answering message, then sig- 
naled again. The reply came. She read it 
off word by word. 

“Off—for—safe harbor.” She swung 
round, surprised ‘at success, exhilarated. 
Her eyes flashed a more subtle signal than 
flags could send. They said, ‘‘You are 
pio to your husband, but I am grate- 

u 

“They’re still wigwagging,”’ Mrs. Short- 
bridge cried. 

She heard an exclamation from Jeanne, 
saw her send a response which was sharp 
indeed if it matched in vigor the move- 
ment of her arms. 
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Jeanne flung down the flags and said no 
word as they watched the motor boat glid- 
ing towards the south, but the other made 
a mental guess. ‘‘Mr. Holton is on board 
and accepts an invitation to join our little 
cruise.”’ That wasin substance the message, 
she was confident; what Jeanne’s answer 
she did not care; probably a sarcastic wish 
that he might have a pleasant time. But 
signal flags have no lips to curl, nor brows 
to frown, nor cheeks to flush, so one must 
accept their meaning literally. Mrs. Short- 
bridge deeply inspired a breath of relief. 
The yacht was on its way to foreclose a 
mortgage; the plot concocted between hus- 
band and wife had succeeded beyond hope, 
and Jeanne suspected nothing. 


Mrs. Shortbridge wasted no seconds in ° 


starting on her next move. She liked 
Charlie Bonsal. She wanted to use him. 
But her husband had said there must be 
something between him and the pretty 
quadroon. The girl’s face, he had said, 
had told volumes when she had met the 
boy. 

““Why do you tell me this?”’ Mrs. Short- 
bridge had asked when the girl had run 
slyly to her with Jeanne’s secret. 

“Because fairy stories don’t go in busi- 
ness,” had been the answer, ‘‘and fairy 
princesses must get down to brass tacks.” 

The girl was envenomed against Jeanne, 
that was clear enough. Was Charlie Bon- 
sal the cause? Was he to blame? Mrs. 
Shortbridge wished to witness a meeting 
between these two. She searched for 
Charlie, found him, wished to see the li- 
brary she said, and particularly the diaries 
of John Smith. 

“Mighty interesting,’’ he told her; ‘and 
they show where Transom got his facts. 
Why did Holton go with Mr. Shortbridge?”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘ You have 
forgotten Transom,” she charged. 

“There’s been so much else,” he an- 
swered. 

He did not tell her that he had dropped 
his search because he feared that it led 
through Cepara Turnquest. She, he was 
sure, had rescued him from the schooner. 
She was custodian of the diaries. She read 
Seott; he had seen her doing it. He was 
so deadly afraid of her that he ran if he 
saw her coming; yet he was certain that 
he had only to ask and she would betray 
Transom. Secure in the protection of Mrs. 
Shortbridge he was willing to face her. 
Alone he would not have gone. She was 
capable of flinging her arms about his neck. 
He might appear ludicrous to spectators. 
A man pursued is always ridiculous, but he 
saw nothing funny in the unbridled ad- 
vances of this undisciplined dark-skinned 
daughter of the tropics. 

““By the way’’— Mrs. Shortbridge paused 
as she placed her shapely foot on the step 
of the library entrance—‘“‘this librarian 
with the extraordinary name is extremely 
pretty; so well educated, and such good 
manners.” 

‘‘Good manners?”’ He recalled Cepara’s 
insolence towards Jeanne. Frowning he 
bluntly quoted: ‘‘‘You can’t make a silk 
purse,’ . . . you know.” 

“‘Oh, is she like that?”’ 

Mrs. Shortbridge felt relief. No young 
man, interested in a girl, quotes the most 
offensive of proverbs. 

They forgot that the tropics hold no 
secrets, that Cepara Turnquest, hearing 
footsteps, was almost certain to tiptoe 
to the jalousied veranda. Hearing, she 
bolted, panting, half hysterical, across the 
room and down the back stairs, her last 
faint hope killed. Love charms, philters 
in morning coffee, had achieved nothing. 
Incantations, solemnly performed by blind 
old Anne, locally called Marmaranne, had 
failed. The midnight dance—for one night 
the girl had reverted absolutely to bar- 
barism—that, too, had been unavailing. 
Jeanne Smith, not so clever, not so pretty — 
Cepara did not underrate herself—it was 
Jeanne’s name she muttered as she fled 
wildly through a grove of coconut palms. 

Bonsal, relieved to find the room empty, 
pune open a door. “Here they are,”’ he 
said. 

John Smith’s diaries lined the walls, 
voluminous, parts in his handwriting, parts 
in that of others, some typewritten, all 
bound in sheepskin already decaying 
through insect attacks and because local 
skins were not tough. They contained the 
minute daily record from which Transom 
had stolen details to send to an old man 
high up in the Andes. Charlie Bonsal had 
recognized whole paragraphs which had 
been transcribed, and originals of all the 
photographs and prints which had been 
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forwarded to his uncle. Mrs. Shortbridge 
glanced about, stretched a groping hand, 
seemed to feel her way along a mahogany 
table to an abrupt seat, leaned her head far 
back and studied the ceiling. 

“A glass of water,’”’ she murmured. 
so stuffy.” 

“T doubt 

“Try, please.”’ 

Left alone, she wiped away the sudden 
tears which her quickly assumed position 
had prevented from rolling down her rouged 
cheeks. She swept her eyes again over the 
old mahogany bookeases, then looked at 
the solid table, dull-surfaced from want of 
attention, and at the great tarnished silver 
inkstand, and she sighed. 

“Well water, not boiled,” 
behind. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, thank you. I’m 


“e It’s 


came from 


ter now. I should like to see Volume One 

She looked through it, summoned Charlie 
Bonsal, and pointed here and there as she 
turned the pages. 

“His father’s name, Holton—and vn 
thing he says proved,’”’ Charlie said. 

“Oh, you think so? You forget. It o 
both ways.’’ She looked up at him with 
much meaning in her glance. ‘‘Oh, but 
you are dense!”’ she said. 

““What!”’ He stared at her, hardly be- 
lieving. 

“Yes, it’s like this, I think: Transom 
tells this rather good-looking man of an 
heiress who adores Devon, and of a diary.” 

“By Jove!”’ 

“TI have been there,’’ Mrs. Shortbridge 
said. “I invented towers and pigeons and 
ghosts. He pretended to know them all.” 

“By Jove!’ repeated the astonished 
Charlie. ‘‘A fraud! An impostor! He can’t 
be, though, for he’s gone. Why would he go?” 

Mrs. Shortbridge closed the volume, 
flung a long glance about the room and 
went out. When Bonsal joined her an in- 
stant later he repeated his question. ¥ 

“He didn’t,”’ was the answer. — ’ 

“Didn’t what?” 

“Go willingly.” 

“T don’t understand.”’ 

“‘T had him kidnaped.” 

“You—what?”’ 5 

““Of course. A fraud; my enemy; Mr. . 
Shortbridge’s enemy. Why not? But there 
was another reason.” She turned with a 
smile. “‘You have a clear field.’’ She bent 
over and murmured in his ear, ‘‘ Win her.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. “But I’m down 
and out for good. You told me to do it, to 
put myself there, and how to do it: And 
now 

She laughed at him. ‘‘ You promised no 
more attacks of moonshine madness, of 
course. You said you’d be a brother.” 

“Oh, no; I didn’t co thattarn 
She stopped 


“‘Not in words, of course.” 
and put a hand on his shoulder. “You 
foolish boy,’”’ she encouraged, ‘‘she would 
never forgive you if you did it too well. 
You are fighting all the time to keep your 
promise. That makes you interesting. She 
never knows when you’ll break it.”’ 

He frowned. 
he said moodily. 

“The sooner you learn that girls are 
human and not angels is 

“T’ll learn any lesson from you.” 

““Ah, that’s better. I want to see her 
settled, out in the world under proper care, 
away from this spot—this shut-in hot- 
house where bitterness and suspicions and 
petty cares will corrode her soul.” Surpris 
at her impassioned speech kept him si- 
She grasped his hand, pressed it. 
“You don’t realize that you are her only 
serious adviser,’’ she breathed. ‘“‘A girl, 
charming, cultivated, isolated, cynical; 


“You tell me too much,” 


her? She will blossom like a rose when she 
is transplanted; and you, Charlie, you must 
be the gardener. You wonder, of course, 
but I like you and have to take you o 
trust.’”” She smiled as she added, ‘‘Eve 
though you piled lie on lie when you tried 
to make my husband believe that hidden 
treasures were bonds in bank.” 
“What don’t you know?”’ he burst out 
“e Why se See. 
But she checked him with a touch of her 
hand on his arm. 
‘Head the ridiculous search,’”’ she said. 
“Do anything so long as you win her. 
have given you your chance. Make good.” 
He looked up and down the land as they 
stood on the steps of Jeanne’s house, strain 
ing eager eyes as though to peer into caves 
penetrate rocks and cliffs, and detec 
golden piles and heaped gems. Folly, 
course, to research a thrice-searched islet. 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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Sh hy You Should Luy 


W HITE TRUCKS 


Reason No. 4 
The Roll Call of Fleet Owners 


| 


a Roll Call a | (Fleets of 10 or More) 
| __of White Truck Fleets In Actual Service 
| Sn Ree Cfo a number of years The White Company 


has published annually a list of its fleet owners, 
showing how each individual fleet has grown from 
year to year, over a period of 13 years. 


There are three remarkable things about the 
Roll Call. In the first place, the extent of it. 
The list has tripled in the last six years. No other 
list of fleet owners has ever been published approach- 

_ ing it in size. Some of the fleets contain hundreds 
of trucks. 


Secondly, the steady progress shown in size of 
fleets. Almost without exception, every fleet listed 
registers growth, the great majority from year to 
year; some, of course, grow faster than others; duz 
they all grow. 

The third remarkable thing about the Ro// Ca// 
is the character of White ownership. The list con- 

9 tains the foremost names in American industry and 

commerce. 

Other Reasons: Steady, progressive ownership is the highest trib- 

Lint, ute which can be paid to any business equipment; 

The Truck Itself there is no sentiment about it. Over a period of 

Most Value per Dollar years nothing but service counts; the amount of 

it, the dependability of it, the cost of it. Large 

users keep careful cost records; they 470w which 
trucks do the most.work for the least money. 


100,000-Mile Records 
White Owner Service 
A Permanent Maker 
~The Manufacturer's Policy 
Service Above Sales 
Transportation Experience 
Largest Output 
in High Grade Field THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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Biflex will be exhibited at 
the New York Automobile 
Show, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, January 6 to 13,1923. 


Also at the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Show, Coliseum 
and the First Regiment 
Armory, January 27 to 
February 3, 1923. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brack- 
ets guaranteed against 
breakage for one year. At 
leading auto and supply 
dealers’. 
to $28. 


Priced from $21 


Trade Mark. 
Look for it. 


THE SATURDAY 


he cost of one smash is 
far more than the price 
of Bifiex protection ~ 


The bill for repairs—how it hurts to dig 
down and shell out the dollars! 


That’s when it comes home to you that getting 
along without Biflex is poor economy. Biflex 
Bumpers would have prevented the damage— 
would have saved you many times their price. 


Why take chances? Have your car equipped, 
front and rear, with Biflex Bumpers. Protect 
both your car and the other fellow’s. Avoid 
repair bills, inconvenience and the embarrass- 
ment resulting from traffic collisions. 

This dependable protection is assured with Biflex — 


the original double-barred bumper—the bumper with 
strength proportioned to car weight. 


Biflex Bumpers absorb terrific shocks; block bumpers 
of all heights; take blows from any direction; pro- 
long the life and preserve the beauty of your car. An 
investment that pays big returns. Insist on Biflex. 
Look for the Biflex trade-mark. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan, IIl. 


Billex 


Spring Bumper 


PROTECTION WITH DISTINCTION 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

“But if you find her ”? she murmured. 

“You have second sight!” he cried. 

“T read you,” she said, “and other 
honest men at first sight. Make good.” 

He went off to the beach to recall, ar- 
range, digest the news and commands of a 
morning so closely packed with surprises. 
He kept out of the way, that he might 
dodge an invitation to luncheon, and framed 
plans for a search in which he did not be- 
lieve; but he had orders from one whom 
he now revered as supernatural—almost 
that, at any rate. 

At tea time, plans ready, he went to the 
veranda. Jeanne presiding, seemingly with- 
out a care, gave him a smiling welcome as 
she poured. Mrs. Shortbridge, cool and 
fresh, but a little heavy-eyed, as she said 
from too much siesta, beckoned him to her 
side. Mrs. Pillinger, watching the plate of 
buttered scones, of which she was very 
fond, incidentally remarked that in all 
these years she had never got over wishing 
for snow at Christmas and that plum pud- 
ding without a sprig of red-berried holly 
was But a clear barytone sounded 
near. 

“The yacht is at Pirates’ Causeway!” 
Jeanne cried, trying to speak as though she 
was not pleased. 

Mrs. Shortbridge shot a glance of dismay 
at Charlie Bonsal. The voice, audacious, 
triumphant, sounded clearer and they could 
catch the words: 


“Gayly the troubadour 
Touched his guitar 
As he was hastening 
Home from the war, 
Lady love, lady love ——’ 


Drake Holton rounded the corner, 
checked his airy caroling and called out a 
laughing greeting. He was beautifully 
turned out in clothes evidently made for 
him, and he came to Jeanne almost with an 
air of possession, humming a bar as he 
seated himself and saying with his eyes that 
the song was a serenade for her. Openly 
hostile to Mrs. Shortbridge, ignoring Bon- 
sal, he explained that Mr. Shortbridge had 
refused to land him, that they met an 
auxiliary schooner, that he had swum for it, 
to find that it came from Jacksonville and 
was bringing his clothes and letters from his 
injured friend, who was fast improving. 

“Refused to land you? Swam for it?” 
Jeanne was incredulous. 

“He said his yacht was not built for 
storms and he must not waste an hour in 
getting to safe harbor.” 

Jeanne’s lips twitched to a checked smile 
and her eyes looked an apology for having 
thought Holton a willing passenger. 

“He is not used to our waters,”’ she said 
in apology for the timid Shortbridge. 

Holton leaned over and murmured, “‘ May 
I see you soon? It is important.” 

But Jeanne did not hear. Her eyes were 
fixed on Cepara Turnquest, coming slowly 
along, dressed in soft yellow silk, gloved, 
New York hatted, a flaming hibiscus at her 
breast, a lace parasol twirling behind her 
vivid Spanish-looking head. 

“Good afternoon, Jeanne,’ this un- 
expected guest said as she mounted the 
steps and seated herself by Mrs. Pillinger’s 
side. 

Her voice was a little shaky, and slight 
bravado marked her manner, but to the 
surprised Mrs. Shortbridge she seemed a 
wonderful imitation of the real thing, and 
of singular beauty. Bonsal, understanding 
the calculated impertinence of this intru- 
sion, could only look helplessly at Jeanne. 
He saw that she was dead white beneath 
her tan and that she sat huddled with 
riveted eyes as one defenseless, waiting a 
ore blow. He jumped up, breaking the 
spe 

Jeanne straightened and her lips moved, 
but no sound came from her dry lips. 

“T thought,’’ Cepara said, twirling her 
sunshade, not looking up, “that you would 
give a relation a cup of tea.” 

Jeanne’s voice came, quick, steady: 
“You have said what you wanted to say. 
Go, please, now.” 

Cepara began to gasp for breath as she 


’ 


vainly struggled for self-control. “I’m a 
throwback!”’ she burst out. ‘‘You’ve had 
all the luck. You’re not ——” She began 


to sob. 
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Mrs. Shortbridge saw the white eyeball 
of Lulu gleaming from the drawing-room. 
She beckoned. | 

““Take her away,” she ordered sharply. 
“She is hysterical.” | 

“You fool chile!’’ Lulu said as she came > 
running and grasped Cepara’s arm. Bute 
Cepara slid and her high heels tapped the | 
floor. “Dis ain’t de place for your high-— 
diddles,” Lulu cried. She clasped the girl 
eae carried her away with MacGregor’s | 

elp. | 
Jeanne rose, looking from one to the | 
other of her silent guests. ‘ 

“Now you know,” she said. 
never left the island. You know why now. 
I do not wish to leave it. There is no place 
in the world for such as I. Paradise Is- 
land—Leper Island!” Mrs. Shortbridge 
sprang up and flung an arm round the girl, 
but Jeanne swung herself free. ‘“‘I’ll have 
the Causeway house ready for you tonight,” 
she said; ‘ready for all of you. Please 
make yourself quite at home there, Mrs. 
pea until you or I leave this is 

and | 
“A lie!” Mrs. Shortbridge exclaimed, 
stretching out her arms. ‘‘The malice of a | 
vindictive girl!”’ 

““And how do you know that?”’ Jeanne 
asked, ignoring the arms, flashing a haughty 


rebuke. Mrs. Shortbridge looked down, | 
silent. “You should not say what you 
can’t prove.’ 


Jeanne turned, head erect, and walked 
with a high dignity into the house. | 
Mrs. Pillinger, crying, rose. ‘“‘I didn’t. 
think,” she said, “that she would take it so 
much to heart. The way is to deny it. 
They all do. Nobody believes them, and 
everybody Prgence they do.” | 
““What do you know about it?” Mrs. 
Shortbridge demanded so sharply that th 
old lady trembled. | 
“Nobody,” she answered, qua vere | 
“asks questions in the West Indies, and | 
there aren’t any birth records. . . 
think I better go to her, don’t you?” 
“No! Spare her that.’ Mrs. Short= | 
bridge’s utterance was so fierce that Mrs. | 
Pillinger slipped away, frightened. | 
Holton, in the drawing-room, wrote a 
note: | 


“T love you. Will you marry me? . 
“DRAKE HOLTON.” 


He read this over and over, pondering. 

“Four to a straight flush,’’ he said ia 
himself. “If I draw the ace I win the pot. 
If I don’t I can drop my hand.” By this 
he meant that if her father’s fortune should 
be found he would have it and her. If it 
should not be discovered he could slip away 
from the island. 

Outside, Mrs. Shortbridge sat gazing 
over the sea, from time to time glancing at 
the bowed head of Charlie Bonsal. She 
touched him on the shoulder and he looked 
up from haggard eyes. j 

“Tt is a lie,’ she whispered. ‘‘She is 
white. She is American. She is legitimatell 
She is my daughter.” 

He stared. He believed. He dellheye tea 
turned his back. 

“God help her,”’ he said savagely, ‘ with 
a mother like you! In there breaking her 
heart—and you out here.’’ He turned with 
an exaggerated bow and whipped out a 
cigarette case borrowed from the yacht. 
“Have one,” he offered in mincing tones, 
“A lovely afternoon, isn baue 

The painted lady helped herself, and he 
held a match, but his hand trembled | 
violently that she took it from him. She | 
looked full into his hard, contemptuous: 
eyes. “She is of good family, ” she said 
slowly. ‘“‘Island or no island, she will i | 
rich. You love her. Send her a note, now. 
Ask her to marry you.”’ 

“T’ll send her a note, all right—th 
truth.” } 

She shook her head. ‘“‘Of course’’—she | 
flipped the ashes from her cigarette—‘‘ 
told you in confidence.” 

“She is not to know?” He looked at her | 
with the aversion with which one confronts 
the incomprehensible abnormal. ie 

“Marry her. Take her to Europe. Make 
her happy.” : 

““You are not human!” 

He twisted on his heel and rushed away 
from her. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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BURBINE’S BARBECUE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Henry thought the Lord had made Old 
Stony just so that it could turn the wheels 
of the stone mill. Maybe Hedid. For his 
loyalty, Henry received, by the will of 
Josiah Slare, Mr. Slare’s key-wind watch. 
Mr. Basker bequeathed him ‘‘my set of 
Walter Scott’s novels, in morocco—not 
that miserable cloth-bound set which some- 
body in my family got with a year’s sub- 
scription to something or other.”” These 
were the words of the last will and testament. 

It took Henry Hallen several months to 
realize that, because the new owners of 
Slare & Basker didn’t show any interest in 
their orphan child, he had become a man- 
ager in reality. It was then borne in upon 
him that he was not only a manager; he 
was an uncrowned king. All the instruc- 
tions he ever received from the Chicago 
office were framed like this: j 

“We intend making some radical changes 
in the near future. As soon as we reach 
definite plans we shall have you come to 
Chicago for a conference. In the mean- 
time you may as well go on as you are 
going.” 

The radical change did not take place. 
Mr. Hallen was not bidden to Chicago. 
The wages were higher than they used to 
be; Bill Armstrong had a better quality 
of coal dust to burn; there were seventy- 
seven different kinds of efficiency blanks 
to be made out; if you wanted to get a drop 
of gasoline to remove some tar from your 
coat you had to write an order for it; it 
took four clerks and a boy to do what one 
moron could have accomplished in Slare’s 
time—but nobody seemed to caré, except 
Hallen. After a while Hallen didn’t care so 
much. 

But a man can’t very long be a satrap of 
some distant and hardly known ruler be- 
fore he is in danger of becoming despotic. 
Henry Hallen did not look like a despot— 
if an accredited despot must look some 
particular way. He was a little, thin, 
brown-toned, shiny-trousered man with 
mild gray eyes and a flowing grizzly 
mustache. Come to think of it, that may 
be a graphic description of some cruel 
satrap of Darius Hystaspes, all except the 
trousers. 

A satrap, miles from the seat of absolute 
power, looks about him and scratches his 
head and asks himself, ‘‘What can I do to 
show that I am boss of this works?” 

Henry Hallen answered the question by 
holding a barbecue. They didn’t call it a 
barbecue then. That came later. That 
epithet was applied by the office help of 
Slare & Basker only after it became evident 
that Henry Hallen was no longer Henry, 
but Mr. Hallen, and that he was a real boss 
with full powers. 

The first victim was Wallace Brimmer, 
who had for years occupied an obscure 
position in the office of the plant, doing 
mostly those things that got left over by 
other people. 

Henry Hallen came to the unsuspecting 
Wallace one day and said with inscrutable 
blandness, “‘ Wallace, I wish you’d have 
dinner with me today over at the Wood- 
cock Inn.” 

Mr. Brimmer nearly lurched into the 
wastebasket. To be invited to dinner with 
Henry Hallen was not so great in itself, 
though it was greater than it would have 
been a few years back, when they shared 
Saturday-night baked beans together at 
Marm Atkinson’s boarding house. But at 
the Woodcock! Few Noren villagers ever 
set foot inside the Woodcock. It was a 
fashionable hostelry where city folks paid 
exorbitant prices to pleasure their love of 
the countryside. Henry Hallen, a bachelor, 
had been eating dinner there lately, and 
this fact had been discussed seriously 
among the office help. 

“Why—why, of course, certainly, thank 
you,” replied Mr. Brimmer. 

During the excellent meal, just as Mr. 
Brimmer was picking up for the sixth time 
the slippery tablecloth they had given him 

or a napkin, Henry Hallen leaned forward 
and said earnestly, ‘“‘Wallace, owing to 
some plans which my Chicago’ office and 
myself have been arranging, I am going to 
dispense with your services.” 

he victim stared at the satrap without 
comprehending. Of course he knew what 
dispensing with a thing meant. It meant 
getting along without it. Translated in 
the Noren language, it meant that he was 
fired. But—after a dinner at the Wood- 
cock! After he had been thinking, as he 


ate, that Henry Hallen had taken a brisk 
fancy to him and might have a flattering 
offer to make! This time, when the 
starched napkin dropped out of Wallace 
Brimmer’s neck it was not picked up. Mr. 
Hallen looked serious but composed. He 
had never discharged an old playmate be- 
fore, and now that he had tried it he rather 
liked the sensation. 

Within a month three other old employes 
of Slare & Basker—not. operatives, but 
office men—had been invited out to dinner 
at the Woodcock Inn, and had returned to 
the stone mill with sluggish steps, a brave 
smile, but something leaden in the heart. 
It was Frank Hastings, the latest victim, 
who named the process. 

When he returned from the fatal dinner 
he achieved a sorry grin and stammered, 
“Well, folks, I—I been to the barbecue.”’ 

They didn’t use the word ‘‘barbecue”’ 
when Henry Hallen was about. Nobody 
called him Henry any more. Everybody in 
the office nodded to the manager respect- 
fully, but without warmth, when they met 
him on the. street—rather hoping that he 
wouldn’t read what they had in their 
minds. When the boss was positively 
known to be some distance from the mill, 
whispering bees broke out in the corners. 
Much was said, but chiefly was the ques- 
tion asked, ‘‘Who’s going to the next 
barbecue?”’ 

It was observed at the barber shop that 
Mr. Hallen had begun to speak of Slare & 
Basker’s as ‘“‘my mill.’”? And nobody had 
the courage to deny it. 

People who weren’t dependent directly 
on the mill for a livelihood said, ‘‘ Why, I 
knew Henry Hallen when ” Adding, 
“The darned fool’s got a swelled head. 
That’s what ails him.” 


qr 


RANK BURBINE came to Noren in 

the early part of May A _ young, 
breezy-looking, light-check-suited person 
with a black suitcase that seemed to be 
better than cowhide was closely observed 
to alight from the shuttle train which con- 
nected Noren with the outside world. A 
young man of this description may be a 
spoiled darling, come to recuperate from 


his winter’s dancing at the Woodcock Inn; | 


or he may be selling fake oil-well stock. 
But this young man had a wardrobe trunk 
in the baggage car, and oil-stock salesmen 
in Vermont do not carry those. So it was 
assumed that he was a jitney passenger for 
the Woodcock. 

Instead, this young man asked diffi- 
dently of Whalen, the jitney driver, ‘‘Can 
you recommend me to any good boarding 
house where the food is good and don’t 
come too high?”’ 

“T guess you mean Marm Atkinson’s,”’ 
replied Whalen with another look at the 
wardrobe trunk. 

“Do I? All right. Marm Atkinson 
sounds good to me. I’ll go over there any 
time you're ready.” 

On the way to Marm’s, Joe Whalen 
asked carelessly, as though it didn’t make 
any difference except the difference be- 


tween conversation and silence, ‘‘ What are | 


ye selling?” 

“Nothing. 
& Basker’s.”’ 

“The hell you are!”’ replied Joe. 

“Ts it that kind of a place?” asked the 
stranger, laughing. 

“No; I mean—you—look —— 

“Well, you can’t judge by looks. I’ve 
got a college education, and the valedic- 
torian at commencement exercises told us 
that the world was our oyster, or something 
like that. But you can only eat oysters in 
months that have an 7 in them, and we 
graduated in June. 
push of us out. Have a cigarette?” 

“No,” replied Joe. “‘Have a chew?” 

“No;. but I acknowledge the compli- 
ment.”’ 

Burbine was lucky enough to become 
one of Marm Atkinson’s regulars. Marm 
looked him over hawkily and decided that 
though he was a separate species he didn’t 
look like a young man who would scorn her 
plain victuals or get her establishment into 
disrepute; and that evening she introduced 
him to the rest of the boarders—‘ Mr. 
Finch, Mr. Burbine; Mr. Wilcox, Mr. Bur- 
bine; Mr. Grey, Mr. Burbine; Miss Cross, 
Mr. Burbine; Miss Cresswell, Mr. Bur- 
bine. Mr. Burbine is going to work over 
at the mill.” 


I’m going to work at Slare 


” 


That let the whole | 
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“Oh, yes, I know,”’ said Miss Cresswell. 
“‘T’m very glad to meet you, Mr. Burbine. 
I am Mr. Hallen’s secretary.” 

“Then you must have written the letter 
I got. It was mighty nice typewriting.”’ 

“‘Tt’s a nice typewriter—the machine, I 
mean,”’ replied Miss Cresswell modestly. 

“You needn’t have qualified the re- 
mark,” said Burbine quickly. 

As she was not a user of cosmetics, the 
pink flush came quickly to the surface of 
the young woman’s cheeks. 

After supper the boarders gathered in 
two groups. One group consisted of Bur- 
bine and Mary Cresswell and the other 
consisted of the rest of them. 

“Tf you want to know what I think,” 
said Miss Cross, a school-teacher in the 
village, “‘I’ll tell you that I think Mary 
Cresswell was very forward with that 
young man. It wasn’t ladylike.”’ 

“But it was only decent to let him know 
that she was Hallen’s secretary,” suggested 
Mr. Finch. 

“Tt wasn’t what she said; it was the way 
she said it,’’ replied Miss Cross crisply. 

The other group, consisting of Mary 
Cresswell and Frank Burbine, were getting 
on very well. In times agone the talk on 
such occasions used to swing around the 
weather. But in these more modern days 
there is a livelier and more intimate touch. 
People talk about the moving pictures. 
Noren, it seems, had a picture show in the 
town hall every Saturday night. 

“Did you ever try to write a scenario?”’ 
asked Burbine about nine o’clock. 

“Don’t you ever tell a soul, Mr. Bur- 
bine,’ was the confidential answer. ‘‘I’ve 
written dozens of them. But the mean old 
picture people always send them back. And 
I just know some of them are better than 
what we see. Did you ever write one?”’ 

“T’ve got at least twenty in my trunk,” 
confessed Burbine. ‘“‘ Those picture people 
don’t want good stuff. I don’t mean that 
I’ve written anything wonderful, but if it 
isn’t better than % 

You can figure out how this conversation 
went. You’ve heard it a number of times. 

It became necessary for Miss Cresswell 
to show, with becoming timidity, one of her 
scenarios to Mr. Burbine; and Mr. Burbine 
could do no less than get one of his from 
his trunk; and the upshot of it was that 
Miss Cresswell agreed with Mr. Burbine 
that if merit counted for anything, they 
both would have been on thescreen long ago. 
Not that they aimed to be writers; of 
course not. But it was fine to work at 
these things, evenings, and if any money 
should come of it, of course, it wouldn’t be 
refused. 

This sort of bond doesn’t tend to keep 
two young persons apart, if they feel, in 
addition, anything magnetic or aural one 
toward the other. Time came, that night, 
when Miss Cresswell stood at the door that 
led upstairs and said good night—and ac- 
cidentally framed herself in that doorway 
so that she looked like a lovely picture, done 
by a New England painter of long ago. 

“Good night,” responded Burbine cheer- 
ily, and betook himself to the front porch, 
where he stood and looked at the surround- 
ings, flooded with moonshine, for a long 
time. 

When Frank Burbine presented himself 
before Henry Hallen next morning he had 
shed something of his foreign look. The 
suit he wore was more like the subdued 
clothes affected by the manager. But what 
Burbine could not efface was that some- 
thing in his speech, in his manner, and even 
in his face, which said clearly that he was not 
of Noren, and not of anything like Noren. 
Hallen looked over his new employe and 
couldn’t decide whether he favored him or 
not. It was good for his ego that he could 
hire a man from the big outside world; on 
the other hand, Mr. Hallen had a native 
dislike and suspicion of strangers. He shook 
hands fishily—or, say, with the heartiness 
of a wet newspaper—and made a bad job 
of his attempt to be lofty and superior, 
because the young man seemed naturally 
impervious to any such impression. 

It seemed that the New York factors of 
Slare & Basker—McLachan & Frisch—had 
written to Henry Hallen and asked him if 
he couldn’t find a place for a very nice 
young fellow who wanted to get out into 
the country, or thought he did. It would 
be a great favor, and so on. There was no 
obligation to keep him on if he didn’t make 
good, and so on. Yours, and so on. 

A few days before this letter came Mr. Hal- 
len had held a barbecue at the Woodcock 
Inn, as a result of which the stock-room 
clerk had been awarded the atmosphere. 
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The letter, being timely, got results. The 
manager wrote, by the hand of Mary 
Cresswell, that he could place the aforesaid 
young man of the letter of the thirtieth ult. 

Thus, Frank Burbine went to work in 
the stock room. He was taught the intri- 
cacies of this job by the satrap himself, who 
stressed the importance of it in terms which 
Burbine had never before heard applied to 
anything less than a national crisis. It 
seemed, from Mr. Hallen’s description, 
that the stock-room clerk would bear a 
very heavy burden, and that if he slipped 
up, even for a second, Slare & Basker 
might as well give up the struggle right 
there. The salary was twenty dollars 
a week. 

“Until I became really manager,” re- 
marked Mr. Hallen, ‘‘this job never paid 
more than ten.’”’ Which was true. But the 
implication was sophistic. 

The following three months developed 
the fact that, as a stock-room clerk, Frank 
Burbine was the best scenario writer in 
Noren. Moreover, he seemed to realize it 
himself. Of course, the job didn’t make 
any extraordinary demands on his intel- 
lectual forces. But it did require a sort of 
systematized effort, which Burbine didn’t 
have time to give it. Except for the friend- 
liness of the rest of the office force, the 
young man wouldn’t have lasted three 
weeks. But, contrary to form, they liked 
him. The Noren crowd, who should have 
hated his insteps, on paper, confessed 
that he was one of the quietest and decent- 
est fellows who had ever come to town. 
They didn’t always understand him when he 
spoke, because he spoke a different dialect 
from theirs, but they did like his resonant 
and persuasive voice, and they liked a 
certain impetuous whole-soulness in his 
manner, which was so unlike theirs. So for 
along time they covered him up. If neces- 
sary, they did for themselves what heshould 
have done for them. 

Mr. Burbine had a bad habit of never 
being in: the stock room when he was 
wanted. He strolled through the factory at 
every opportunity, and he talked with the 
help, and he watched the looms, and he in- 
vestigated the water sluice, and he sat on a 
box in the packing room; and sometimes 
it was reported that he even sneaked out 
the back entrance of the office and went 
for a walk in the outskirts of the village. 
But this was not commonly believed. It 
was too awful for credit. 

What everybody knew, however, better 
than Burbine himself, was that he and 
Mary Cresswell were as thick as thieves, in 
the delicate phrase of the North Country. 
Miss Cross, at Marm Atkinson’s, had long 
since folded her hands and given Miss 
Cresswell up as a lost child. It was not be- 
cause anyone had observed any displays of 
afféction on the part of the pair. Curi- 
ously enough, there was something reserved 
in their manner toward each other. They 
seemed to be a little afraid of each other. 
But that, as the experienced Mr. Finch, 
who had buried two wives, remarked, 
“‘only makes it more binding.” 

Together, Frank Burbine and Mary 
wrote scenarios—as true to life as the wax 
figures in Bettis’ Clothing Emporium— 
and sent them out, and got them back, and 
felt sorry for the public because of what it 
had missed. Together they talked of their 
childhood and their relatives and the funny 
things they had known of, and life and 
books and war and bobbed hair and a mil- 
lion other items of interest on which they 
nearly always had the same opinion. But 
there was one thing that was never said. 

I don’t mean love. Whether they loved 
each other was of no importance whatever 
at thismoment. They were happy together, 
whether in the comfortable sitting room at 
Marm Atkinson’s or in the uncomfortable 
pew of the Congregational church, to which 
Burbine suffered himself to be led like a 
sacrificed lamb; or whether they were just 
walking along some winding lumber road 
that led up to the weathered stumps where 
stately spruces had once reared their heads. 

No, it was something else; something 
which the girl—she seemed usually like a 
girl—often held wistfully on the lips, ready 
to speak, and then put back affrightedly. 
It was as though she were afraid that it 
would spoil the good time they were having. 

But the initial confidence, or question, or 
whatever it was, was made unnecessary by 
a more immediate one. It was this way: 

One evening when Burbine came down 
from his room to supper he met Mary 
Cresswell midway on the stairs. She spoke 
to him with a little nervous catch in her 


voice. (Continued on Page 109) 


(Continued from Page 106) 

“T’m not going to supper,” she said. “I 
don’t feel like eating. But—I wonder if we 
could take a little walk after you’ve fin- 
ished; somewhere away from these folks, 
because there’s something I want to tell 
you.” 

“Why, as to that,” replied the young 
man, “I don’t feel so hungry myself. I’ll 


tell you what we’ll do. We’ll walk out to. 


the lake and have a row before it gets dark. 
We can stop at Clare’s and get some candy 
and popcorn or something like that. Is 
it a go?” 

“Yes,”’ was the answer. “I’ll be down 
directly.” 

Three-quarters of an hour afterward 
they were in a rowboat on Noren Lake, and 
Burbine, talking as gayly as ever, was dip- 
ping the oars deep and putting all his pow- 
erful muscles into the strokes. Mary 
Cresswell sat in the stern, looking down at 
the water and returning only brief replies. 

Finally Burbine, rested, tardily became 
aware that his gayety was untimely, and 
asked: “‘What’s the matter? I forgot. It 
seems so good to be out here with just you 
that I just let myself go. It was thought- 
less of me and I’m sorry. You were going 
to tell me something. There’s nothing 
serious happened, I hope.” 

She looked at him a moment before she 
answered. 

“TI oughtn’t say what I’m going to,” 
came the hesitating words, “because I’ve 
no right to. I’ve never been disloyal to 
Mr. Hallen, and I don’t want to be now. 
And yet—I must tell you. I can’t have it 
come to you as—it has to others.” 

“T don’t understand. Something about 
the office?” 

There was another brief silence. 

Then she said abruptly, ‘‘Haven’t you 
ever heard them speak about barbecues in 
the office? You must have.” 

“Oh, yes; I know that joke. There 
haven’t been any lately, though—not 
since I came. I thought ——” 

“T don’t know whether Mr. Hallen 
means to be cruel or not,’’ she went on. 
“Sometimes I think he doesn’t realize just 
how mean it is. It was bad enough with 
the others, but I—I just can’t have it hap- 
pen to you. I’d rather—I’d rather do 
anything.” 

“Great Scott!’”? came from Burbine. 
“You don’t mean that he’s going to fire me! 
Is that it? Well, don’t let that bother you 
a bit, Mary. It’s awfully white of you to 
tell me ——” 

“T shouldn’t tell you! It’s wrong—all 
wrong of me! It’s being disloyal to my 
employer, to the firm. I don’t know what 
to think of myself. But I couldn’t bear 
to think that—that ——”’ 

Her voice failed, and all Burbine heard 
was a stifled sob. 

“Wait a minute!” cried Burbine. “I’m 
going to row to shore, little girl. I’m afraid 
if I tried to discuss it here I’d tip the boat 
over. Don’t you mind a bit. I don’t. But, 
say, I appreciate it!’ 

While he was talking he was sending the 
boat skimming shoreward. She raised her 
head abruptly when the nose of the craft 
bumped the bank. 

“IT don’t say you deserve not to be fired,” 
she said with a shake of the head. “You 
know as well as I do, Frank Burbine, that 
you don’t attend to your work. You’re a 
loafer—so there! I’m ashamed of you— 
the way you’ve loafed around the office. I 
don’t blame Mr. Hallen a bit. But it’s 
such a mean way to tell you—the way he 
does it. It’s so cruel and unnecessary. 
. . . Oh, I’mso miserable!”’ 

“T have been loafing, in a way,” assented 
Burbine. Then a great light shone in upon 
him. “Is that what you’ve been almost 
telling me, these weeks, when you some- 
times started to say something andstopped? 
Were you going to tell me I ought to buckle 
down to work, or something like that?” 

Mary nodded. 

“TI didn’t dare. After all, it wasn’t my 
business. And it seemed—out of place.” 

“Mary,” said Burbine, moving over to 
the next seat and taking one of her hands, 
“you are one fine girl. I can’t tell you all 
I’m thinking about you. You’re dead right 
about my loafing. I haven’t attended to 
the stock-room work. And Hallen is 
right—sure right to let me go. From his 
point of view I must be the worst lemon he 
ever picked. But the barbecue is going to 
be mine—Burbine’s barbecue!” 

_ What do you mean, Frank?” She 
tightened her fingers about his. 

“T mean that whether you had told me 
anything or not—I was just getting ready 
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to hold a barbecue of my own. I can beat 
Hallen’s all hollow. Mary, when it comes 
to a barbecue, I’m there! Let’s not say 
another word about it. Let’s talk about— 
well, something pleasant.”’ 


IV 


URBINE soldiered around the stock 
room next morning, waiting for his 
fate. Besides Hallen and Mary Cresswell, 
Burbine was the only living soul who knew 
what was going to happen; and yet, from 
the greetings and the glances received on 
his arrival at the office, it was almost as 
though the thing had been placarded a 
week beforehand. There is a queer subter- 
ranean way in which a coming event of this 
kind is felt by an office force. Without a 
word having been said of it, the Slare & 
Basker employes knew that another bar- 
becue was imminent; and it was a pretty 
easy guess who the victim was going to be. 
The young man was not kept long in 
suspense. About half past nine Henry 
Hallen appeared in the doorway, rubbed his 
chin reflectively and then walked slowly 
over to Burbine’s desk. Burbine was ac- 
tively engaged in drawing cubes, triangles 
and cylindrical objects on a sheet of paper. 
Mr. Hallen’s eye noted this idling activity, 
and he beamed upon the employe with 
redoubled purpose. 

“Good morning, Burbine,” he said. ‘“I 
just dropped in to see if you wouldn’t have 
dinner with me at the Woodcock Inn about 
half past twelve.”” The manager hesitated 
a moment and then added, ‘“‘They have 
pretty good food over there, you know.” 

“Why, I’d be delighted,” replied Bur- 
bine with innocent enthusiasm. ‘Thank 
you very much, Mr. Hallen. Shall I meet 
you in your office?”’ 

“Oh, no! Just meet me in the lobby of 
the hotel,”’ was the reply. 

Hallen went out. When he had gone 
Burbine closed the door quietly, turned the 
key in the lock, went back to his chair and 
began to laugh softly. 

“Tt’s a shame to do it!” he gurgled half 
aloud. 

At half past twelve Mr. Hallen entered 
the Woodcock Inn and found Burbine 
seated comfortably in a wicker chair, read- 
ing a magazine. One of Burbine’s legs was 
hanging over the edge of the chair, and he 
was smoking a cigarette; and if there was 
any combination in the world capable of 
enraging a man of old-fashioned correct- 
ness, it was this one. But Hallen’s coun- 
tenance gave no clew to his thoughts. 

“Ah, allready, Burbine? Shall we goin?” 

They went into the dining room and sat 
down. They finished their celery and soup 
in silence. 

Then Manager Hallen coughed stagily 
behind his hand and said evenly, “‘Burbine, 
owing to some plans which my Chicago 
office and myself have been arranging, I’m 
going to dispense with your services.” 

Burbine gasped. It was a pretty good 
gasp, considering that it was sheer dra- 
matics. 

“You—you don’t mean it!” he struggled 
out. 

“T’m sorry to have to do it. But I’m 
going to be frank with you, Burbine. I 
gave you a chance here because McLachan 
& Frisch asked it. I’ve been keeping an 
eye on you, though you might not think it; 
and it’s my duty to tell you that you are 
absolutely no good. You’re not even a chair 
warmer. You don’t stay in your office long 
enough to heat up your chair. I don’t pre- 
tend to say what you might be good for, 
but so far as this plant is concerned, you’re 
getting money under false pretenses. No 
hard feelings, you understand. I’m talking 
simply as manager. Nothing personal.” 

“Fired!’? murmured Burbine dolefully, 
as though speaking to himself. 

Now that the ax had fallen, Mr. Hallen 
waxed more kindly. 

“Oh, well, you’re young yet,’’ he went 
on. ‘There are lots of things you could do. 
You’ve got a good appearance and I guess 
you take well with the womenfolks. They 
say there’s money in peddling aluminum 
ware, or there’s insurance. If you don’t 
mind people slamming doors at you, that’s 
always a chance. But so far as Slare & 
Basker is concerned, you’re not worth a 
nickel. You strike me as a fellow that’s 
been babied and pampered by his folks. 
However, that’s your business. . . . Will 
you have fish or an omelet? They make a 
good Spanish omelet here.”’ 

Burbine began to laugh heartily. As it 
didn’t seem quite the place for a laugh, 
Hallen regarded the young man in amaze- 
ment. 
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““What’s funny about it?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, it just reminded me of what my 
uncle, J. L. Starr, said to me the first time 
I tried to get down to work. But he thinks 
better of me now v 

“Your uncle, J. L. Starr?” repeated 
Hallen. ‘‘You é 

“Yes, I mean the president of the Three- 
City Export Company, of Chicago. He’s 
my uncle. Of course, he doesn’t go around 
bragging about it. But he thinks better of 
me than he did the first year I was out of 
college.” 

“Your—uncle—J. L. Starr!’’ reiterated 
Hallen. ‘‘J ——”’ 

“T wouldn’t want you to get any wrong 
impression of the reason I’m here, Mr. 
Hallen,’’ went on Burbine. “‘I was a little 
sensitive about it at first. But this letter 
explains, I think.” 

The young man took a long plain en- 
velope from his pocket and extracted the 
sheet of paper it contained. He passed it 
over to Henry Hallen. The manager 
swooped at it and read: 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
THREE-CITY EXPORT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Dear Frankie: Your last letter, on the condi- 
tions at Noren, was interesting and informing. 
I’m glad to see that you have learned how to 
state a proposition concisely and clearly. Mr. 
Peebles says it’s the first real light we’ve had 
on the subject. 

As for your feeling that you’re in the position 
of a spy or informer there, at the mill, forget 
that, my boy. I told you distinctly when you 
left Chicago that we were not interested in re- 
ports on any individuals, and you needn’t feel 
that way at all. What we wanted was what 
you've given us in your last letter—a good 
report on the spirit of the employes, the way 
the raw and finished materials are handled, the 
history and background of the organization 
and the chances for making a change that will 
let us equip the old mill to go on a standardized- 
production basis. You didn’t tell us enough 
about the machinery, its condition, and so 
on. Peebles is strong for your idea of making 
the plant over into one that can handle shoddy in 
large quantities for cheap overcoat material. 
The thing in favor of this idea is the nearness 
to good sources of shoddy material. 

If you need any money beyond your salary, 
Peebles will send you a money order. That will 
be better than a company check, 

Once again, Frankie, don’t feel that you are 
in any sense spying on anyone. That was 
never in our minds when we sent you on. We 
don’t care a hoot about what any individual in 
the plant does. We've simply got to make the 
plant go or close it down. If we decide to do 
the latter, how would the old employes there 
feel about moving farther West? 

Yours affectionately, J. L. 

Henry Hallen read the letter through 
methodically, glanced again at the super- 
scription and the signature, and laid it 
down on the table. Then he attacked the 
omelet which had just been placed before 
him. Meat followed the omelet, a dessert 
followed the meat, and coffee came last. 
The two men ate in silence. 

Both men were obviously doing a great 
deal of thinking. What Frank Burbine was 
thinking was that it was dollars to dough- 
nuts that at the end of the meal Mr. Henry 
Hallen would look across the table, smile 
benignly and say, ‘‘Now, I’ll tell you, 
young man—I knew it all the time. Why, 
my boy, when I got that letter from Mce- 
Lachan & Frisch I could read between the 
lines! I knew a young fellow like you, with 
a good education and a citified manner, 
wouldn’t be coming up to a place like 
Noren unless there was something behind 
it. I’ve been watching you, and I could see 
that you were here for a purpose. But I 
thought the time had come when I’d better 
force your hand a little so that we could 
thresh the whole business out together. 
I just wanted to sting you into putting the 
cards on the table—see?”’ 

Instead of this, or anything similar to 
this, Henry Hallen suddenly looked across 
the table, his gray eyes clouded in mist, 
laid a trembling hand on the arm of the 
young man before him and uttered one 
word in a sort of anguished cry: 

“Shoddy!”’ 

Burbine sat up quickly. The word was 
as unexpected as the manner, and the man- 
ner was that of a man who is just strong 
enough to walk up to the hangman’s noose 
and put his neck into it. 

“They—they wouldn’t do that!”’ went 
on Hallen. 

““Wouldn’t do what? Why wouldn’t 
they?’’ asked Burbine, on the alert for a 
subterfuge of some sort, and yet feeling in 
his heart that he was now looking into the 
very soul of a poor, brown-toned, shiny- 
trousered monster of sincerity. 
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““They wouldn’t make a shoddy mill—of 
our mill! Why, Burbine, they don’t real- 
ize! They—they can’t realize! Why, this 
is—this is Slare & Basker! You see, don’t 
you? Why, for going on a century we’ve 
been turning out the finest goods made in 
this country—by heavens, in the world! 
They don’t make anything better in Scot- 
land. There was a visitor from Scotland 
here once, and he said so. Shoddy!”’ 

Burbine said: ‘‘ Well, now, when it comes 
to that, Mr. Hallen, shoddy has its use. 
There’s nothing to be ashamed of in turn- 
ing out shoddy cloth for overcoat material. 
It does shed its fur, but it’s warm, and a lot 
of people who can’t afford long-wool stuff 
are kept mighty warm and comfortable 
with shoddy overcoats. You know that! 
I can’t see 24 

“You can’t see!’’ repeated Hallen. 
“Good Lord, Burbine, you’ve got to see! 
You haven’t been here long, but you must 
have noticed how all the people who work 
here, or ever worked here, talk about our 
goods. Go over and talk with the post- 
master, Sammy Phillips. He’s got a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, left him by his 
aunt, and he don’t need to be biased. But 
he used to be a weaver out yonder, and 
he’d knock the man down who said that 
Spars & Basker wasn’t the greatest—the 

est i 

Hallen stopped short. He stared at Bur- 
bine glassily and repeated, ‘‘Shoddy!”’ 

Burbine hitched uneasily in his chair. 
He began to feel that he had fallen out 
the doorway of the world into some strange 
universe where beings had different emo- 
tions altogether. At the same time he 
began to feel that shoddy, however desir- 
able, was something that couldn’t be pro- 
duced in Noren, in the Slare & Basker plant, 
for reasons as yet occult. 

“Look, Burbine,” said Hallen, abruptly 
pointing a lean forefinger. ‘‘You haven’t 
any reason to like me, I guess. I said some 
nasty things to you. I’m not trying to get 
your sympathy for myself. I’m an old dog, 
and I s’pose I can’t learn new tricks. I can 
see that my time has about come here any- 
way. But I’ve got a contract with your 
people that doesn’t run out for almost two 
years. I never knew what they wanted a 
contract for, but it’s signed and sealed 
anyway. I’ll give that contract to you, 
Burbine, or I’ll tear it up before your eyes, 
if you’ll give me your word that you'll go 
back to Chicago and get them to change 
their minds about—about the shoddy busi- 


Ss. 
“But the shoddy idea was my own idea,” 
replied Burbine. ‘4 

Hallen rose without a word. 

“‘T’m going to the office,’’ he said. 

But Burbine couldn’t forget, during the 
next hour, that look which Hallen gave 


him. It was not anger, it was not reproba-- 


tion, it was nothing that any one word can 
describe. It was as though the world had 
dropped from beneath Hallen’s feet and he 
was a man going down. 


Vv 


hee BURBINE sat in the lobby of 
the Woodcock Inn for another hour, 
trying to focus down the queer turn affairs 
had taken. He was forced to confess that 
Burbine’s barbecue, from which he had in- 
tended to get a lot of harmless amusement, 
was not what the dramatic critics call a 
laughing success. He had expected the 
Noren satrap to wilt, to crawl under cover, 
and to explain and expostulate. Instead, 
this strange shiny-trousered potentate had 
utterly forgotten his own interest, and had 
simply gone rabid at the idea of shoddy. 

“‘They’re a queer bunch—these New 
Englanders!’’ Burbine soliloquized. 

But how queer a bunch they were Frank 
Burbine was just on his way to discover. 
When he got back to the office of the mill 
he went to Hallen’s room. There was a 
good-deal to talk about, now that his real 
position was known to the manager. 

When Burbine entered, Hallen was going 
through his desk drawers, sorting out 
papers. Burbine looked across at the table 
where Mary Cresswell should be sitting — 
and saw a vacant chair and a typewriter 
that was still covered with its oilcloth. 

“‘Tsn’t Miss Cresswell here today, Mr. 
Hallen?”’ asked Burbine. 

Hallen didn’t look up, even. But he 
replied, ‘‘Oh, she resigned by telephone this 
morning. She hasn’t been down.” 

“Resigned!’’ Burbine almost shouted. 
ce Why? ” 

“Tf I knew I’d tell you. I don’t know. 
She didn’t tell me.” 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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_ There are some things that are impor- 
tant, and then there are other things that 
are more important. This was one of the 
latter. Burbine turned and strode from the 
office and made quick time toward Marm 
Atkinson’s. He expected to hear that Miss 
Cresswell was ill in bed, or something even 
more alarming. Instead, she was sitting on 
the porch crocheting and looking extremely 
and charmingly comfortable. Furthermore, 
her face showed that peculiar expression of 
relief which one has after getting a bad job 
over. 

“Mary!”’ cried Burbine. 
earth have you quit for? 
you’ve resigned!”’ 

— “Yes, I’m through,” she answered. “It 
seems rather nice to sit here when the rest 
of them are in the office. Of course,’’ she 
added roguishly, ‘‘you don’t feel that way, 
because you’re never in the office anyway. 
You 
- “But why? I’m an interested party, 
you know. Why?” 

~ “Can’t you imagine? What a queer fel- 
ow you are! Do you think I could stay 
shere in Mr. Hallen’s office after telling you 
what I did? After telling my boss’ business 
so his help? Of course I had to quit! But 
t’s all right. Don’t you feel a bit to blame. 
[t was all my own choice.” 

_ She rocked to and fro as though it were 
ul a matter of course. 

| 

y 


“What on 
Hallen says 


Burbine sat down on the steps at her 
eet. 
“Well, I’ll be dod-gasted!”’ hesaid. ‘‘I’m 
deginning to see something. It’s leaking in 
mme. I’m a body of Illinois land entirely 
surrounded by the New England con- 
science! I’m an unmoral island, I am. 
‘ feel as though I were an unprincipled 
yarmint. That’s what you call ’em, isn’t 
t—varmints?”’ 

Mary laughed. 

“T don’t know what you are talking 
ibout,” she said. ‘‘But I always like to 
1ear you talk. Have you been fired yet?”’ 

“Yes—and no. That’s what I came over 
tere for. Hallen’s fired me, and now he’s 
roing to fire himself. You’ve resigned; I’m 
roing back to Chicago for a while—and— 
ay, this is making history, isn’t it?” 

“Mr. Hallen has fired himself? What do 
rou mean?” 

“He hasn’t quite. But he’s promised to. 

begin to see him now, Mary. Another 
Yew England conscience. The old moth- 
ten walrus! But he’s got merit, though, 
ven though he hasn’t got the usual amount 
ff blood in his veins. . . . Will you come 
iver to the office with me for a while? It’s 
mportant.” 

She shook her head. 

“T’ve resigned.” 

“Oh, rot! I mean—never mind if you 
tave. You’re needed. There are some let- 
ers to get off—important ones.” 

“Well, that shouldn’t worry us. We’re 
oth on vacation.” 

_ Burbine jumped up and seized both her 
ands. 

“Mary!” he cried. “I want you to come 
ver and help me. I don’t want to stop to 
xplain, but it’s all right. You’ll see when 
ou take the letters. I’m in a new position 
ver there. Will you come to help me?” 

“ Are you sure it’s all right, Frank? You 
rouldn’t joke about a thing like this, I 
now. All right, I’ll go.” 

They came into Hallen’s office together. 
fenry Hallen looked up and nodded to 
Miss Cresswell. 

Then as she hesitated whether to un- 
over her typewriter Hallen rose, with a 
yided paper in his hand, and said: 

“Here’s the contract, Mr. Burbine. Will 
ou look it over?” 

_ “No, I don’t need to,” was the answer. 

Hallen himself deliberately tore the 
»oided paper through and through and 
ropped it into the wastebasket. His eyes 
vere red. His thin lips trembled, making 
‘is flowing mustaches vibrate in a way that 
aight have been comic, but was not. 
| Then Hallen took a square sample of 
eautiful woolen cloth from his desk and 
iid it in Burbine’s hand. 

_“That’s a piece from a carriage robe we 
1ade for General Grant,’ he said. “Feel 
fit! It’s a lovely article, isn’t it? Here’s 
nother that was from a piece Jenny Lind 
ad us make up for her when she toured the 
puntry. We thought a good deal of that 
rder. At least, Mr. Slare did. I was a boy 
yen. In that cabinet over there are let- 
prs, testimonials that go back a good many 
ears. I suppose some of the stamps on 
jem are valuable, because some were 
titten in the days when they just sealed 
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the paper and had no envelopes. I hope— 
if you and Mr. Starr are not interested in 
them, and might not want to keep them— 
I hope you'll let me have them rather 
than—than burn them—or anything. No- 
body who eyer laid finger to a piece of goods 
in this mill, Mr. Burbine, knew how to do 
bad work. 

“There’s something about the water of 
Old Stony, too, which washes the material 
better than most water. Perhaps there’s 
something in the air, or perhaps it’s in the 
hearts of the country people who have 
learned their trade from generation to gen- 
eration; but anyway, ask your people to 
close the mill, won’t you—shut it up for 
good—if they can’t see their way clear to 
let it go on making Slare & Basker goods?”’ 

Burbine turned to Mary Cresswell. 

“Will you take a letter?” he asked softly. 
The girl sat down and opened her notebook. 

“Mr. Hallen,” said Burbine, “I want 
you to hear this letter, and if you take any 
exceptions to the way I phrase it just tell 
me so, won’t you? Ready, Mary—I mean 
Miss Cresswell? All right: 


“Dear Uncle J. L.: Since I wrote you last 
some things have happened here which give 
me a new angle on this plant. I’m glad you 
liked my last letter, but t think you can throw 
it away. It was based on a good deal of igno- 
rance of the situation. These Noren people are 
the darnedest queerest lot of birds you ever 
saw. They are Americans, I suppose, but they 
ought to intermarry with us Middle West folks 
more than they do. We ought to be better 
acquainted. 

“Tt has just dawned on me that in looking 
around for something this Slare & Basker plant 
can do I’ve been missing what was right before 
my eyes. This plant can make a whirlwind of 
a success doing what it has always done, which 
is to turn out the highest quality of goods for 
people who have the taste and can pay the 
price. And there are enough of those people in 
the United States to keep this place busy every 
minute in the year. 

“You might ask, ‘Well, why hasn’t it made 
good on that basis?’ The answer is because 
nobody ever gave it a chance. This plant was 
famous at a time when advertising was by word 
of mouth, and the sales end is a million years 
behind the times. A little money spent in ad- 
vertising these wonderful woolens would make 
the world take notice. These Noren people are 
so old-fashioned they don’t know how to cheat. 
They’re the narrowest, most pig-headed, back- 
ward, kindest, lovablest, decentest people you 
ever met. I’m just beginning to understand 
them. 

“Tf you like my suggestion, or think there’s 
anything to it, why not wire Manager Hallen 
to come to Chicago and spend a few months 
there, getting acquainted with civilization and 
culture; and let me stay here and keep the 
home fires burning until you get ready to do 
justice to these wonderful products of honest- 
to-goodness craftsmen? 

**T’ll send a long, full account tomorrow. If 
there’s any doubt about it, please don’t do 
anything till I have a chance to make you see 
what a wonderful bet we’ve been missing. 


“Sign it ‘Frankie, added Burbine. 
“The Lord knows I hate that ‘Frankie,’ 
but it pleases my uncle. He likes to keep 
me in the kindergarten class so I won’t 
touch the company for a raise.” 

“Do you meanit, Mr. Burbine?”’ gasped 
Henry Hallen. ‘‘You’ll send the letter?” 

For a moment Burbine thought the 
dried-up satrap was going to spat his hands 
together like a pleased infant. 

“T sure mean it,’ said Burbine. ‘And 
between you and me, it doesn’t say much 
for my brains that I didn’t see this thing 
before. I got side-tracked with that shoddy 
business.” 

“Excuse me?”’ asked Mary Cresswell. 
“There was just one thing I didn’t catch. 
It was in the first paragraph, right after 
“They are Americans, I suppose ‘yi? 

Burbine took thought. 

«They are Americans, I suppose, but 
they ought to—ought to ” He stopped 
and grinned sheepishly. ‘‘No, cut that out, 
please. That’s a private matter, between 
myself and—someone else,”’ he said. 

Somebody gurgled. It was almost a 
snicker. Burbine looked in the direction 
whence the sound came and saw Henry 
Hallen, beaming like a schoolboy, trying to 
affect a stony countenance. 

But there it was! Satrap Hallen had al- 
most laughed! It was as though Buddha 
had unclasped his thumbs and guffawed. 
The startling innovation caused Burbine to 
walk briskly over to the chair where Mary 
Cresswell was stitting and whisper some- 
thing of vast importance in her ear. 

Through the windows came the rattle of 
the looms from the factory beyond the 
office walls, where plodding Noren folks 
were still making the old-fashioned wares 
of Slare & Basker. 
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A good thi 


have gone on wondering, 


n 
it Sid leak! 


F THE air valve on that radiator hadn’t leaked, he might 


winter after winter, why his 


coal bills were so high and his steam heat so poor. 
But, because it did leak and ruined the wall, he decided 


that it was time to try Hoffman Valves. 


made the discovery that— 


And then he 


Hoffman Valves save money! 
NoT only do they make radiators and pipes absolutely 


silent and prevent hissing 


and leaking, but Hoffman 


Valves actually give you more heat from /ess coal. 


When the air valves on your radiators hiss and sputter, 
or the pipes rumble and bang, they are more than mere 


annoyances. 


They are danger signals. 
those valves are not doing their work properly. 


They mean that 
They 


mean that you are burning too much coal and getting too 


little heat. 


Heed these warning signals! 


DON’T wait until poor air valves completely ruin your 


comfort. 


At the first warning signal replace them 


with No. 1 Hoffman Valves, Watchmen of the Coal Pile. 
They'll give you maximum’ heat with minimum fuel 


consumption. 


They will pay for themselves the first winter in the coal 
they save, and they’re guaranteed in writing to give you 
five full years of satisfactory service. 


Your Heating Contractor can equip your radiators with 


Hoffman Valves in a very short time. 


Phone him today! 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, LTD., branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY Co., INC. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


D Enclosed is $2.15 for one No. 1 Hoffman 
Valve to try on my worst radiator. If not 
satisfied I can return the valve and receive 


my money back. 
O Please send me the booklet ‘‘ More Heat 
from Less Coal.” 
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As Used on. 2 Hall 


Floor Covering 
You Lay with 
a Brush 


KovERFLOR—the floor 
covering in liquid form 


—resists the weather and 
the wear. 


It protects floors of wood or 
cement, inside or outside, from 
wear, water, and the elements of 
decay. Because it is proof against 
oil, alkalis and lime, it is used on 
fhe floors of garages, factories, hos- 
pitals, dairies, bathrooms, kitchens, 
cellars,stores, theatres,restaurants, 
porches, etc. 


KoverFLor comes in attractive 
colors. Its cost per square foot 
applied is smal]. Ask your paint or 
hardware dealer for KoverFior 
—or send us his name and ad- 
dress and receive the Koverrior 


Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Ave. New York City 


§5 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
506 Oakland Ave.,S.W.,Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 


STANDARD VARNISH CO- 
of Illinois 


2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill, 


Manufactur- ff . Varnishes 
ers of Enamels 
world- and 

accepted Allied 
standards in | Specialties 


Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose. 


Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next, 


Satinette Enamel 
The immaculate enduring white eee 
of distinction. 
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THE BRIDE OF BOREAS 


since you went I’ve been hunting through 
them for some notes for a poem I want to 
do. I can’t find them. Did you throw any- 
thing out?” 

“Of course I didn’t. I just moved the 
papers to one side. If the notes were there 
they’re still there. I’ll find them for you.’ 
She rose and crossed swiftly to the desk. 
“What do they look like?” | 

“A sheet of yellow paper,’’ he responded 
gloomily, and his great somber eyes fol- 
lowed the nervous movements of her hands 
as she searched. 

“Ah, here it is!”’ She laid a yellow sheet 
before him. 

But he only shook | his head, and in a 
sepulchral voice said, ‘‘ Not it.” 

“Then it never was here,” she affirmed. 
“When did you make the notes?” 

“While we were motoring—that day we 
stopped the car and walked in the white- 
birch grove.’ 

“Have you looked in your pockets?” 

“Why should I? It was on this desk.” 
Then as she moved to the bedroom he de- 
“What are you going in there 


She did not answer, but he heard the 
click of the curtain rings at his closet door, 
and a moment later saw her re-enter, a 
piece of yellow paper in her extended hand. 

“Here it is. It was in your pocket.” In 
a colorless tone she read: 


“Slender virgins of the wood ——’ 


And to her own amazement heard her- 
self adding, “If you’d got dressed this 
Soe you would have found it your- 
self.’’ 

At that he looked up. 

“Now, once for all, Hilda, let’s get this 
thing settled,’ he said. “‘You can buy all 
the chintzes and silks and coffeepots you 
want, but for God’s sake never again touch 
my papers! You can’t imagine the horror 
it gives me to have people pawing them 
over. It makes me feel as if I had no 
privacy. My papers are part of me—part 
of my life. No woman could possibly 
understand !”’ 

Staring at him, she opened her mouth 
as if to speak, then, turning, rushed through 
the portiéres. Noel got up and followed. 
Through the bathroom door he heard 
muffled sounds of sobbing. 

“Hilda!” 

No answer. He called again and again, 
then tried the door; but it was locked. 

“Hilda! What on earth’s the matter? 
Come out! Come out!’ He rattled the 
door and pounded on it with his fists. 
“Come out! . You’re driving me mad!” 

But many minutes passed before Hilda 
reappeared, and though evidently she had 
washed her face, and though no tears were 
visible, her eyes, with the dark, semicircles 
under them, had a sunken look. Noel 
caught her in his arms. 

“Oh, Hilda, what on earth 1a He 
pressed her head down to his shoulder, 
patted her, kissed her hair. 

Then, as he heard her gulp, he continued 
to implore, redoubling his affectionate dem- 
onstrations. ‘‘Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t 
start up again!” 

He led her to the other room, seated him- 
self and drew her to him; and when, after a 
time, he felt that she was calmer began to 
reason with her. 

“Really, dear,’’ he said, stroking her 
hair, “‘you must learn not to be super- 
sensitive. It would be awful, wouldn’t it, 
if you were to go on like this whenever 
I asked you to do me a little favor?” 


’ 


vir 


HE WAS very gentle with her in the 
days that followed. Most of the time 
she sat quietly, making curtains and cush- 
ions, while he worked upon a group of 
three poems describing scenes on their 
journey to New York. A Woodland Tril- 
ogy, he called it. Now and then he would 
look up and read her a line or two, and she 
would exclaim at its beauty; and some- 
times, in order that the thread of his 
thought should not be broken, she went 
out and bought food, which she cooked 
over the gas stove. The mere being there 
to minister to him while he was in the 
throes of composition gave her a sweet 
sense of importance, making her feel that 
she was participating, albeit in a humble 
way, in the creation of literary history. 
“These are in some ways the finest 
things I’ve ever done,’”’ he told her when 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the poems were finished. ‘‘There’s a qual- 
ity in certain of the lines that I never got 
before, and it’s because of you.” 

He brought from the closet shelf a small 
typewriter, upon which he transcribed the 
poems; and after he had rushed away with 
them to a magazine office, Hilda put by 
her sewing to experiment with the little 
machine, which it was her intention to 
learn to operate in order to save Noel the 
petty mechanical task. 

He came back exuberant. 

oul got thirty-six dollars for it,’ he told 
her, ‘“‘and I made them give me the cash. 
I’ve asked some people in after dinner. 
We'll have a party.” 

“c“ Many? ” 

“T don’t know how many—quite a few. 
I told several of them to pass the word 
along. Just make some sandwiches and 
buy plenty of oranges. I’ve got six bottles 
of gin coming.” 

“‘T’ll go out and get the things now,”’ she 
said, rising. ‘“‘You’d better let me have 
ten dollars. We haven’t enough glasses.” 

“T can let you have a fiver,” he said. ‘“‘I 
just told you I’d bought six bottles of gin.” 

“All right,’’ she answered, and putting 
the bill in her purse went out. 

The party gave Hilda a new experience. 
She had never known people like these. 
They drank many cocktails, smoked many 
cigarettes and talked with great volubility; 
there was much badinage and horseplay, 
and some of the jests she heard made her 
feel that she was in a society brilliant and 
emancipated. She hoped that none of them 
detected that she was unaccustomed to 
such conversation. 

Though technically the hostess, she felt 
herself relegated to the position of specta- 
tor; not because her guests failed in friend- 
liness to her but because they were so 
accustomed to each other that they blandly 
took the party out of her hands and ran 
it themselves—which she did not in the 
least resent, since it made things easier for 
her, giving her leisure to observe and to 
enjoy. 

How astonished Maysville would be if 
it could look in upon this scene! 

As to the precise identity of the persons 
present, she was confused. She knew in a 
general way that they were artistic people, 
but there were only two or three of them 
whose names she had caught. Eisner she 
remembered, and she knew that the young 
man with the guitar and the amusing songs 
was Ronald Boyd, the poster artist. Noel 
had told her in advance about the songs 
Boyd wrote, and she was delighted when 
he sang the one he called the. Greenwich 
Village National Anthem, with the refrain 
Noel had previously quoted to her: 


She’s a pretty little model, 

With an empty little noddle, 

And she talks a lot of twaddle, 
But I love her just the same. 


Also she knew that the dark, full-figured, 
middle-aged and—as it seemed to her—too 
vivacious woman, with the very red lips, 
was Bessie Wilkinson, who was said to have 
narrowly escaped being eaten by cannibals 
in the Fiji Islands, where she had gone to 
get material for a book. 

When requested by someone to do her 
Fiji dance, Bessie hastily swallowed an- 
other cocktail, put her lighted cigarette 
upon the edge of the mantelpiece, took the 
center of the room and began. 

The dance was vigorous and was accom- 
panied by native squealings, and though it 
did not precisely shock Hilda, it embar- 
rassed her, making her wish to look away. 

Glancing about the room, she saw Noel 
seated on the floor, a pillow at his back, 
leaning against a radiator. Kneeling beside 
him was a slender blond girl wearing an 
elaborately beaded evening gown and long 
green earrings. They seemed to be in- 
terested and amused with each other. Noel 
leaned over and whispered to one of the 
green earrings, and Hilda could tell by his 
mischievous smile that he had said some- 
thing saucy. Playfully the girl slapped 
him, whereupon he caught her by the wrist 
and they had a little tussle. 

Was this, Hilda wondered, one of those 
pretty idiots he had spoken of as stimulat- 
ing? Certainly something had stimulated 
him; he was in high spirits all evening—at 
his best, magnetic, charming. Who could 
resist those eyes and that smile? 

“T know he loves me,” she assured her- 
self; but that thought was immediately 
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followed by another, “He loves me—so j 
I ever lose him it will be my own fault, | 
must redouble my efforts.” y 

Later, when Noel had drifted away from 
the exotic little blonde, Hilda turned te 
Bessie Wilkinson, who now was seated be 
side her, and asked who the girl was. 

“Oh, that’s Nilla Payne,” replied th 
other. “She designs costumes—did thos 
wonderful Egyptian grotesques for th 
Box-Stall Players.”” Then, as if she read 
something of the thought behind the ques- 
tion, she continued, ‘‘That’s right, 
dear—look out for that attractive husbani 
of yours. A man with eyes like that car 
get away with murder.” 

Between the men and the women of thi 
group there was much casual familiarity 
As the guests departed, some time betwee 
one and two in the morning, three of th 
women, including Bessie and Nilla, kissed 
Noel good night. 

“Do they always do that?” Hilda aske¢ 
him when they were at last alone. 

“Mostly always,” he informed her 
“We're old friends.” 

“Do you like to kiss them? I shouk 
think kissing that little blonde with th 
green earrings would be like kissing 
statuette.” 

He looked interested as he replied, “‘ You 
would think so, wouldn’t you? I woul 
have thought so myself, just to look 
her. Butshe fools you. She’s gota migh# 
nice little kiss—just the least bit p 
hensile.”’ 

“Noel! The idea of analyzing in tha 
way! It’s disgusting!” 

“No, it isn’t. I’m an artist, Hilda, a 
observation and truth-telling are an artist’ 
stock in trade. You ask me—I tell you, 
His gesture expressed finality. 

“Tt has always been a dream of mine, 
he went on, “‘to have a wife to whom 
could tell my innermost thoughts— —every 
thing. Most men can’t tell their wives’ 
tenth of what they think, because th 
mind of the average woman isn’t b 
enough to handle man-size ideas.” H 
threw his arm around her. “But that isn 
the kind of wife I’ve married, is it? Ne 
With you I’m always going to be fra 
Surely you wouldn’ t wish it otherwise? 

h, no,’”’ she said—and wondered. 
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HEY spent the summer in New Yor 

breaking it now and then with mot 
runs to shore or hills. The city and Noel 
friends were still novelties to her, and sk 
enjoyed it all; and best, his work had be 
going well; another book of poems wa 
almost ready for the press; it was to 
dedicated to her, and Hilda had a pleasan 
consciousness that in these poems she ha 
her silent share. 

She knew Noel better now, she felt; 
often, because of his volatility, she wot 
dered if anyone could really understani 
him. To her mind one of the most puzzlir 
things about him was his attitude towal 
money. Such little money as he earned 
threw recklessly about, indulging in pi 
turesque extravagances. If the rent vy 
due, and he had only enough to pay | 
she more than once saw him spend all t 
had on silk shirts, or books, or a few expe} 
sive meals. She might have thought th 
luxury was all-important to him but for tl 
fact that when he was without money t 
lack of it seemed to cause him no concer 
he would go to an eighty-cent table d’hét 
and would apparently be as content the 
as anywhere else. 

It did not, however, take Hilda long tos 
that the financing of the family was aut 
matically devolving upon her; but pro 
of him, and believing in his future, s! 
assumed the obligation as a privilege. 

Noel’s first sign of dissatisfaction with, 
their mode of life was revealed one day 
in the late summer, when they had been 
tea with Kathleen Comly, whose compa 
tively spacious apartment occupied t 
entire second floor of a remodeled dwelli 
house in Twelfth Street. Not only w 
Mrs. Comly’s living room large and gra 
fully proportioned but it was tasteful 
decorated and furnished, chiefly in 0 
mahogany, making an attractive bac 
ground for an attractive woman. 

“After that place,’’ said Noel as th 
reached home, “how cramped this lit 
coop of ours seems!”’ 

““We’ve been mighty happy here,”’ sa 
she. (Continued on Page 117) 
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“Oh, yes,”’ he replied not too enthusi- 
stically; “‘but of course I’m writing under 
ifficulties. I’m sure you understand that.” 

“Difficulties?” 

“Yes.”’ He threw his hat and cane on 
1e couch and, as she picked them up and 
wried them to the closet, went on, ‘I 
ean, trying to write with someone else 
ways puttering around the room.” 

“T take the utmost pains to be quiet 
hen you’re working.” 

“Oh, I know,” he replied quickly. “I 
on’t mean to blame you. It’s just a con- 
tion. But I was thinking how much 
ore I could get done if my surroundings 
ere favorable—if I had a study to my- 
If ” 


A few days after this, when he came in 
om an afternoon walk, he found Hilda 
tting in a chair by the window, sewing. 
“T typed those verses for you,”’ she said, 
dicating some papers on his blotting pad. 
He nodded, saying, “I’ve just seen 
dwards. He says the galley proofs of 
y book will be ready this week. This 
yok is going to do a lot for me, Hilda. 
’s a much solider performance than A 
ity Symphony.” 

“Yes, much. Sit down a minute, dear. 
have something to tell you—something I 
4 is going to make you very happy.” 

‘He turned, a startled look upon his face, 
id sharply scrutinized the fine white ma- 
rial in her lap. 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve found a larger apartment for us,” 
.e announced. ’ 

“What for? What’s wrong?”’ 
“Wrong?” she repeated. “Haven’t you 
‘en telling me you wanted a study?” 
“That’s the only reason?” 

“Of course. What else % 

But there she was interrupted by a roar 
mirth. Dropping into a chair, he buried 
s face in his hands and rocked with 
ughter. 

“Lordy, Lordy!” he gasped as he began 
recover. ‘‘You scared the life out of 
e!” And as she still looked blank, he 
ent on, ‘The way you broke it to me— 
d that sewing in your lap—don’t you see 
aat I thought? Doesn’t the young wife 
ways have sewing in her lap when she 
yly_announces to her husband that a 
‘ar little stranger is coming?’ In his 
lief he snatched her out of her chair and 
meed her, laughing and protesting, about 
e room. 

“My sewing! My sewing!” she ex- 
uimed as they trampled on it. 

Letting her go, he snatched the sheer 
rment from the floor and waved it around 
3 head. 

“Where is the new apartment? Where 
it? Let’s go and see it right away!” 
As the apartment was a duplicate of 
athleen Comly’s, on the floor above, 
ilda knew that he would like it. 
“There’s one thing you must under- 
and, though,” she told him when, half 
hour later, they stood in the room that 
4s to be his study. ‘‘This place is expen- 
re. The rent is thirty-two hundred, and 
3 going to take about all my income to 
ep us going; but if you increase your 
tput we'll make out all right.” 

“Oh, that’ll be easy,”’ he answered con- 
ently. “A room like this, properly fixed 
|, will be an inspiration to me. I’ll have 
okshelves built all around the walls, 
d we'll have a wonderful time going to 
‘ctions, picking up nice old mahogany 
. the living room and dining room.” 
“We can’t afford a lot of new stuff all at 
ce,”’ Hilda said. ‘‘We’ll get the most 
cessary things and do the rest gradu- 


“Oh, you’ll find it won’t cost so much 
you think. We’ll get Kathleen to help 
. Her apartment is perfect and she is 
ty clever at picking up bargains.” 

“T shan’t need help,” said Hilda a little 


ly. 
“Of course you don’t. It just occurred 
_me that Kathleen might have some 
uable suggestions. That was a lovely 
2ss she had on the other day at tea. 
e has delightful taste.” 
“Dressts like that cost money,’’ she 


“Funny about her,” he went on reflec- 
‘ely. “You wouldn’t call her exactly 
autiful, but—what is it, anyway? She’s 
ee 22 looking —looks as if she’d suf- 


Hilda was gazing speculatively at the 
ndows. 

“We can’t put our chintz curtains in 
re,” she said regretfully. ‘These window 
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frames are higher. It’s a pity—they’re 
perfectly good. Probably, though, we can 
use the material for covering chairs and 
cushions.” 

“Oh, no,” said he. ‘I’m sick of that 
chintz. I always hated big birds.’ 


mx 


OW,” said Hilda as she and Noel 

surveyed the living room of their 
new apartment one evening after dinner a 
month later, ‘‘I begin to feel really settled 
here. The two new lamps make all the 
difference, don’t they?” 

“Oh, there’s a lot to be done yet,’ he 
returned, making a sweeping survey of the 
room. “For instance, that corner—it 
shrieks for a settee; a rather delicate piece 
with. straight legs and a curved back, I 
should think.” 

“Yes, there are lots of things that would 
be nice,’”’ she said, ‘‘but we must let my 
bank account recuperate first. Everything 
has cost so much more than we expected.” 

He did not seem to hear her, for he only 
said, ‘I hate bare bookshelves.” 

“Bring some books from your study, 
then,” she suggested. 

But Noel shook his head. 

“No,” he objected, ‘‘the books in there 
I like to have by me when I’m working. 
I don’t want to do everything right away, 
but I do wish we could get the place looking 
a little better before your aunt comes to 
visit.” 

“Tt would help if you got down to work 
again,”’ she ventured. 

“Funny!” he said with a little laugh 
she had come to know. ‘You don’t seem 
to realize that a man can’t simply sit down 
and write poetry anywhere. Don’t you 
understand, Hilda, thav conditions have 
to be right? I think I’ve done pretty well 
to correct proof on my new book during 
this upheaval.” 

“Yes, but I settled your study first, and 
you said a 

“T never said I could go to work the 
instant the furniture was in the room. 
It isn’t only that the room must be set- 
tled—I must feel settled. Just now my 
head’s like a memorandum book, full of 
things I want to get.” 

“But the money, dear! I told you I got 
notice from the bank this morning that 
my account is overdrawn. I’ve spent the 
whole afternoon going through my check 
book trying to find the mistake. It’s mad- 
dening. I was wondering if you wouldn’t 
sit down this evening and help me with it.”’ 


He looked at her astonished, then 
laughed. 
“T should say not! Arithmetic? Me? 


Don’t be ridiculous!”’ 

As he turned away the ashes fell from 
his cigarette to the rug. But she had given 
up speaking of that. 

He wandered off, gazing speculatively 
about in a way that told her he was think- 
ing of new things to buy; and she, return- 
ing heavy-hearted to the desk, was about 
to resume her struggle with finance when 
the telephone rang. 

Though the lady did not give her name, 
Hilda recognized the voice asking for Noel. 

“T’ll call him, Mrs. Comly,” she said 
distinctly; and while Noel was talking, her 
interest in her check book was not suflicient 
to prevent her gathering the purport of the 
conversation. 

“She wants me to run up a minute,” 
he told her as he hung up the receiver. 
‘‘She has a piece of old Chinese embroidery 
she thinks will look well above the mantel- 
piece—until we get a mirror. I won’t be 
long.” 

When, a little after eleven, he returned, 
Hilda looked up with a tired but trium- 
phant smile, exclaiming, ‘I’ve found the 
error; I’ve balanced it. But I’ve got two 
hundred and eighty dollars less than I 
thought I had.” 

“That’s good,” he answered absent- 
mindedly. He was unrolling the embroid- 
ery. ‘Look at this.” 

“Good?”’ she echoed, turning in her 
chair. 

“Yes—good it’s no worse.”’ He held up 
the Chinese strip. ‘‘This is going to look 
fine, isn’t it, dear?”’ 

She seemed to be looking at the strip. 

“Noel,” she began after a pause, “doesn’t 
it strike you as a little odd that Mrs. 
Comly telephones always to you—that she 
gives things like that to you, and that it’s 
you she’s always asking to drop up 
there?” 

“Odd? In what way?” 

“Well, you’re married, you know. And 
she’s a grass widow, and XK 
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“Please don’t say grass widow, Hilda,” 
he broke in. “It’s an unpleasant term, and 
she’s a fine, sensitive woman—has a lovely 
feeling for poetry. I’m sorry for her. Her 
husband seems to have been a brute— 
never showed her the slightest considera- 
tion.” 

“And she’s been telling you all about it 
tonight, has she? Sorry for herself, is she?”’ 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!’’ He looked at 
her indignantly. ‘“‘What’s the matter with 
women, anyway? So merciless to one an- 
other! Really, I’m surprised at you, Hilda! 
Can’t you scrape up a little ordinary 
human sympathy for a woman who has had 
her life made a mess of through no fault 
of her own?” 

“So she says.’”’ Hilda looked him in the 
eye. 
“My God!” cried Noel, throwing the 
embroidery to the floor. He strode to the 
door of his new study; then, turning, gazed 
at her accusingly. ‘‘It may interest you to 
know,” he said, ‘that when I came in just 
now a poem was singing through my mind. 
I was going to tack up that embroidery and 
then sit down and write it.”” He paused. 
“Well, it’s gone. Gone! You’ve mur- 
dered my poem!” He stalked into the 
study and closed the door behind him, nor 
had he emerged when, presently, after 
Hilda had tacked up the Chinese embroid- 
ery, she went to bed. 
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HE feeling of timidity with which the 

murderess emerged next morning to face 
her accuser across the breakfast table was 
tempered by the consoling thought that 
for the next two weeks there would be a 
third person at the table. Her Aunt Har- 
riet was coming from Maysville and was 
due late in the afternoon. 

Perhaps because of the impending visit, 
perhaps because he found in his morning 
mail an unexpected letter from a brother 
poet in England, praising his work, perhaps 
because of his natural volatility, Noel 
seemed entirely to have forgotten the storm 
of the night before. He read the poet’s 
letter aloud to her, putting rich emphasis 
upon the words of praise. 

“And mind you, Hilda,” he said, “this 
comes from the greatest lyric poet in Eng- 
land. It is the most important recognition 
I have ever received—my accolade. You 
can’t imagine what it means to me. Some 
day I must dedicate a book to Higbie.”’ 

He spent the morning writing and re- 
writing a letter of thanks. After lunch he 
dressed and went out, and he returned only 
in time to drive Hilda to the station to 
meet Mrs. Berry. 

At dinner that night Hilda was proud of 
him. When strangers were present he was 
always at his best, and she was vastly en- 
tertained as she watched the rapid change 
in her aunt’s attitude toward him. In her 
letters to Hilda she had always spoken of 
him as “your husband” or as “ Mr. Ives,” 
but by the middle of the evening he was 
calling her Auntie and she was calling him 
Noel. Hilda had often remarked that peo- 
ple liked to call him by his first name and 
that they quickly reached the point of doing 
so; and though this was in part due, she 
thought, to the beauty of the name itself, 
she believed it was more due to his mag- 
netism and his friendliness. He never an- 
tagonized strangers, though he often antag- 
onized old friends. : 

In his cordiality to new acquaintances 
there was no artifice. His interests in things 
and people were sudden and violent. He 
had fallen in love with Hilda’s automobile, 
and now he fell in love with her aunt. 

Mrs. Berry, too, was absolutely genuine; 
but had she been a Machiavelli she could 
not have devised a plan to endear herself 
to him more rapidly than by asking him to 
read his poems aloud. 

And he could read superbly. When he 
read Shelley, Swinburne or Rossetti, his 
voice seemed to add new glories to the 
lines; but to hear him at his best was to 
hear him read from the works of Noel 
Pemberton Ives. 

Hilda was touched at his apparent devo- 
tion to her aunt; he even neglected his work 
to make things pleasant for her. Besides 
going with them to concerts and the thea- 
ter, he took Mrs. Berry to see the Queens- 
boro Bridge at sunset, and to the Bronx 
Zoo and the Aquarium. 

It was at the latter place that Mrs. 
Berry experienced what was perhaps the 
greatest thrill her visit gave her; for there, 
before her very eyes, on the back of a long 
envelope, Noel wrote an entire poem to a 
little fish. Moreover, he dedicated the 
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Only his family 
believed in him 


DanieL Peter toiled away in 
his kitchen so long that the little 
Swiss village began to laugh 
and joke about it. Only his 
family stuck to him—believed 
in him. When, his money about 
gone, he would have given up, 
their encouragement held him 
to his work. 


Peter not only ended by orig- 
inating milk chocolate—the 
most popular and nourishing 
food-confection ever worked 
out—but even more important, 
he perfected the Peter’s blend— 
the same fine blend that has 
remained the standard in qual- 
ity for 50 years. 

It is an art—roasting and 
blending the cocoa beans. The 
PETER’S process is still a secret. 
Only foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of this work. 


Only milch cows of highest 
grade—4,o00 of them—supply 
the fresh, rich, pure milk used 
in Peter’s. 

If you haven’t tried Peter’s, 
you should—right away. It’s 
good. You'll like it. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


5 Bi g Reasons why 
aul ‘like HAN ES 


Read these over one by one. You'll be amazed to 
find such features in popular-priced underwear. 


1—Hanes Staunch Elastic Shoulders are made with service- 


doubling lap seam. They fit right, with plenty of “give” for 
every motion. 
2—Hanes Tailored Collarette won’t gap or roll. Fits snugly 


around your neck always, and keeps the wind out. 


3—Hanes Elastic Cuffs are made far stronger and better than 
the usual cuff. They fit the wrist firmly and won’t flare or rip 
from the sleeve. 


4—Hanes Closed Crotch is cut and stitched in a special way 
that really keeps it closed. 


5—Hanes Elastic Ankles hold their shape through repeated 
washing. They never bunch over your shoes, but fit always. 


HEN consider that every strain point is strongly reinforced and is 
guaranteed to hold fast. That the flat, non-irritating seams are 
guaranteed not to break. That the fine quality buttons are guaranteed 
to stay put. That the buttonholes are guaranteed to keep their shape. 


Bear in mind, too, that Hanes Winter Underwear is made of fine, 
fleecy cotton that keeps out cold. It’s cut and tailored to fit. It snugs 
close, but without the slightest pulling or binding. 


Tell your dealer you want Hanes. If he can’t supply you, write us 
and we'll see that you get what you want. You can choose from heavy 
shirts and drawers and heavy union suits in two weights. 


Boys Can Have Hanes — Jus¢ the kind of winter underwear the 
youngsters like. Warm, snug-fitting, long-wearing. Two weights 
—heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes : 
with drop seat. Made also in knee length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee 
Hanes Underwear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guarantee to return 


your money or give you a new garment if 
any seam breaks. 
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poem to her; and when, that evening, they 
returned to the apartment he typed it out 
for her and signed it. But Mrs. Berry 
preferred the envelope, with its swift pen- 


| ceilings and its corrections, because that 


revealed exactly how the thing was done. 
She wanted to show it in Maysville. And 
it may be added parenthetically that on 
the day she reached home she took the 
treasured envelope to Mr. Gowdy’s sta- 
tionery store and had it passe-partouted, 
together with Noel’s latest photograph, in- 
scribed to her. 

““My nephew,” she would say. 

With her trunk packed, her bag in the 
hall, and a little time to spare before leav- 
ing for the train, she sat in Hilda’s room. 

“Well, darling,” she said, ‘I sincerely 
hope you appreciate the wonderful life you 
are leading here. It makes me think of the 
Brownings—you know how happy they 
were. To be the wife of a man of genius is 


| one of the greatest privileges a woman can 


have. Look after him, Hilda—always be 
an inspiration to him. Think what Words- 
worth’s wife was to him! You remember 
his— 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


“Yes, I remember,’ Hilda said, and 
smiled faintly. 
xI 
THREAT of snow was in the sky that 
afternoon and a cold wind was blow- 
ing. Hilda, who had worn a light coat, was 
chilly as she and Noel drove back from the 
station, so she got out at the house, leaving 
him to continue alone to the garage. 

At dinnertime, two hours later, he had 
not returned, but a few minutes after she 
had sat down he came in. 

“What kept you, dear?”’ 

“T looked in on Kathleen,’’ he told her. 
“‘T haven’t been near her in a long time, 
you know, and I didn’t want her to feel 
hurt.’”’ And as he took his place at table 
he went on, “I’m glad I did stop to see her 
too. She’s been awfully down-hearted, 
poor little thing!”’ 

“What about?” 

“Oh,”’ he answered, ‘“‘I guess she feels 
that her life’s pretty empty—and her ali- 
mony didn’t come. She had a driftwood 
fire going—lovely. Let us have a fire after 
dinner.” 

They did have one, but when he had 
sat by it with Hilda for a little while he 
rose and began to walk restlessly up and 
down the room. 

“We must get some driftwood,” he re- 
marked. And a little later, ““What we 
need in the hall is a grandfather’s clock — 
one of those nice old fellows showing the 
phases of the moon. And how that corner 
shrieks for a settee! I don’t see how you 
can stand it.” 

“T can stand a good deal,” she said. 

Presently, saying he wanted to note down 
an idea for a poem, he went to his study, 
and she did not see him again that night. 

In his mail next morning was a request 
for an autograph. 

“This kind of thing means something,” 
he said, tossing the letter to Hilda across 
the table. “And Edwards writes that 
Surcease has gone to the bindery. I'll 
have copies in a few days. The edition is to 
be two thousand this time. They printed 
only fifteen hundred of A City Symphony, 
you know.” 

Her own mail, more voluminous than 
his, was of less agreeable character. It 
was the first of December, and as if the 
bills were not enough, there came a letter 
announcing that the Maysville and Ham- 
mondton Electric Railway Company, in 
which she was a bondholder, had gone into 
the hands of a receiver, and that the inter- 
est due in January could not be met. 

Her breakfast ceased to attract her after 
the reading of this communication, but she 
let Noel finish his before she told him. 

“Tt simply means,” she said, “that my 
income is reduced one thousand dollars.” 

“H’m,” he answered, ‘“‘that’s too bad.” 

“Tsn’t it! And just near Christmas! 
I wouldn’t have had the courage to rent 
this apartment if I’d known.” 

cul suppose not.’’ He took a turn upon 
the rug. “I’m going to take the car this 
afternoon if you’re not using it. Kathleen 
wants to look at some old furniture. It’s in 
a rather bad neighborhood and she’s afraid 
to go alone.” 

“T wasn’t going to use it,” Hilda said. 

“Thanks, dear.’’ He kissed her on the 
cheek. 

In the middle of the afternoon he went 
out, and a short time later, when Hilda, 
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lying on her bed, was pondering her finan- 
cial problems, and trying not to think of 
pe: Comly, the maid brought in df 
car 

It was Donald Cooper’s. 

As she dressed, hurrying, she thought 
about Donald. It did not seem possible 
that she had ever been engaged to him, yet 
less than a year had passed since she broke 
her engagement. If she had waited six 
months to marry Noel, as at first she had 
planned to do, they would now have been 
married only a little while. Or even —she 
might not have married him at all. 

Poor Donald! She had not seen him 
since that night last spring when with 
averted face he left her house. Their meet- 
ing now, with that memory between them, 
would be a little bit embarrassing, she 
thought—but not so embarrassing as it 
would be were he a different type of man. 
Donald would try to make things easy for 
her. In her haste to see him she found 
time, as she dressed, for an amused reflec- 
tion on the strangeness of the pleasure she 
was feeling at knowing he was here. 

As she entered the room he rose, and 
with one hand involuntarily smoothed 
down his hair in back, where the remova 
of his hat had disarranged it, and Hild 
smiled at the familiar gesture, thinking t 
herself, “‘We have no mirror in the ha 
yet.”’ 

She gave him both her hands, pourin 
questions at him—‘‘ When did you arrive 
How long are you going to stay? Tell m 
about everything you’ve been doing.”’ 

In her eagerness she had not time to b 
embarrassed, but every now and then, whil 
they were exchanging news, she felt hi 
glance at her appraisingly.. 

““T’m afraid I don’t look very well to- 
day,” she said a little bit rove 


‘T= 


“Aunt Harriet has been visiting us—we’y 
been keeping late hours. And we’re jus 
getting settled in this apartment. And, 
course,I’ve been meeting all Noel’s friends, 
and that has kept me on the go too.” 

““Yes, of course. Isn’t he at home? | 
had hoped to meet him.” q 

“‘T’m so sorry,” she said. ‘‘He has gone 
out for a little while, but you must stay 
until he gets back.”’ 

He asked about her, and she told of the 
forthcoming book of poems—‘“‘ Dedicated 
to me,”’ she said proudly—of the praise 
Noel was receiving, of her hopes for him, 
of the people they knew, and their gayeties. 

“Tt all sounds ideal,’’ said Donald. ‘I’m 
so glad life is giving you so much.” And 
with profound conviction he added, “One 
thing I’m sure of: Wherever you go, n¢ 
matter how clever the people are, you can 
hold your own. If people shouldn’t get on 
with you and admire you, that would just 
mean they were the wrong kind of people.” 

Hilda blushed, so pleasant did that e 
nest assurance sound i in her ears, and sud 
denly she became aware of astrong nostal 
for the pleasant tree-shaded streets of the 
town where she and Donald had grown uf 
together. 

“New York is nice,’’ she said, “‘but the 
other day when we were motoring up in 
Westchester I got a whiff of burning 
autumn leaves and it made me homesick. 
What fun we used to have on those picnics! 
And do you remember that Halloween 
night when we toasted marshmallows 
around the bonfire and had a barn danee 
afterwards?” 

“Here! You mustn’t talk up Maysville 
too much,’ he warned her, smiling, “ol 
you'll interfere with my career. The com- 
pany wants me to come down to New 
York and take charge of the general East- 
ern agency, and I’m trying to learn to like 
the darn place.” 

“Oh, I hope you will! Noel and I wil 
do everything we can to make things 
pleasant, for you, and’’—she laughed— 

“if you’re very good I’ll let you comé 
sometimes and help me balance my bank 
book. That ought to make you feel a! 
home.” 

‘“‘Fine!”’ he said. 

“Tt’s lucky for you you didn’t get her 
a couple of weeks ago,” she told him. “| 
spent a whole day looking for an over 
draft.” | 


helped her, she explained, “Poets don’ 
shine at arithmetic, you know.” 

“Did it balance?”’ he asked. | 

“T don’t know if you’d call it balanc 
ing—I found out where I was two hundre 
and eighty dollars short.” 

He smiled. 

(Continued on Page 120) | 
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3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally. braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted-Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
wood Separator— made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
of Philco Service. Over 5000 
stations—all over the United 
States. There is one near you. 
Write for address, if necessary. 


HILABELPHIA, 


GRID 


BATTERY 


With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


DIAMOND 
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Stop! Look! Think! 


—and you'll get your Philco now 


Safety demands the strongest, toughest, most powerful battery you can get—a battery that will stand 
by you in emergencies—that won’t expose you to the embarrassments, humiliations and DANGERS of 
battery failure. 


Thousands upon thousands of car owners today—in record-breaking numbers—are replacing their 
ordinary batteries with dependable, long-life, super-powered Philco Batteries. 


They know the Philco Battery—with its tremendous power and staunch, rugged, shock-resisting 
strength—will whirl the stiffest engine—give them quick, sure-fire ignition—get them off at a touch of the 
starter. 


The Philco Battery is guaranteed for two years—the longest and strongest guarantee ever placed on a 
battery of national reputation. But with its famous Diamond-Grid Plates, Slotted-Rubber Retainers, 
Quarter-Sawed Hardwood Separators and other time-tested features, the Philco Battery long outlasts its 
two-year guarantee. ; 


Why continue taking chances on ordinary batteries? Why wait for an emergency to show you the 
absolute need for a dependable, power-packed Philco? Install a Philco NOW and be safe. It will cost 
you no more than just an ordinary battery. 


RADIO DEALERS — Philco Drynamic Radio Storage Batteries are shipped to you charged 
but absolutely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging equipment. No batteries going bad 
in stock. Wire or write for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted- Retainer Battery is the standard for electric passenger cars 
and trucks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty battery services. 


SLOTTED®RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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You Send Us 
the Answers 


to These Questions 


Would you like to have 
more money? 


How much spare time 
do you haveeach week? 


Do you read any of the 
Curtis Publications? 


We Will Make You 
a Liberal Offer 


Send in the coupon below 
with the answers to these 
three questions and we will 
send you full particulars of 
our liberal cash offer to sub- 
scription representatives of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
and The Country Gentleman. 
We pay spare time workers 
up to $25 weekly. No obli- 
gation assumed in making 
an inquiry. Do it now! 


BERBER UEEEEERER EEE EEEEE EE EEEEEEEEE ERE ESTE 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
958 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Below are my answers to 
the three questions asked in the January 


6th issue of The Post. 


SBS eeeuseeeaensassusssseesesssseas 


1 a 
23 ze wae et 
$3. Ae ee eee % nf 
Please rush bial’ of your ofier to 
WName_= saa Leder a 
Street or R. F. D.____ 
Town State 
Reg US Pat Off 
BOUILLON CUBES 


Trapping an appetite— 


When your appetite lags and the 
thought of dinner does not appeal 
to you —drink a cup of 

HOT STEERO BOUILLON 
The tempting tastiness catches the 
appetite and makes you eager for 
a hearty meal. 
Just drop a STEERO touil- 
lon cube in a cup and add 
boiling water. 

Free sample on request, or send 
rocents for samples and sixty- 
four-page STEERO cook 


book. 


.. .Schieffelin & Co. 
221 William St., New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


**4 Cube Makes 


“Simply Add 
Boiling Water’’ 


| 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“New York’s an expensive town, I 
guess.’ 

“Yes, and I got some news from Mays- 
ville this morning that made me pretty 
blue. Did you know the electric road had 
gone into the hands of a receiver?” 

“You still have those bonds?’”’ he asked 
quickly. 

“T’ve always had them. Dad bought 
them when the company was organized.” 

“T know. But the road’s been in bad 
shape for months. I thought surely 


ou 

“How could I know?” 

“Don’t you watch your investments?” 

““When I was out there,” she said, “I 
used to go into the bank and ask Mr. 
Clark about things, but since I’ve come 
here 

“You ought to have a Mr. Clark in New 
Y orks 

Hilda sighed. 

“T wish you’d be my Mr. Clark, then.”’ 

““Tf you really mean that,’’ Donald said, 
“Just give me a list of your securities and 
I’ll go over them with some friends of mine 
in Wall Street and make sure everything is 
all right.” 

“T’ll be awfully grateful if you will.” 

She rose and moved to her desk, where 
Donald joined her, and for some time they 
sat there while he listed her securities. 

As he put the paper in his pocket he re- 
marked, as if changing the subject, ‘This 
is a nice apartment.” 

“‘T wouldn’t have taken it if I had known 
about those bonds,” she said. And again 
feeling that she must explain, she hastened 
to add, “‘ You see, Noel is a genius, and his 
income is uncertain. He doesn’t under- 
stand these things, and it is my job to 
shield him as much as I can from material 
annoyances, so he’ll be free to make the 
most of his gifts.’ 

He nodded; then asked, ‘Do you still 
run an automobile?”’ 

“Yes; I’ve been worrying about that.’ 

“Tt’s one way to cut down,” he said. 
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ONALD was about to leave, and Hilda 

was standing with him in the hall, 
when Noel returned. Opening the door 
with his latechkey, he stepped quickly in, 
and hardly noticing Hilda and her com- 
panion, spoke to someone outside. 

“Careful, now! Don’t bump it,’ he 
warned, and a moment later there entered 
two men, carrying a large piece of furni- 
ture. Hilda gasped. 

“Why, what is it?” 

Then, perceiving that the piece of furni- 
ture was a settee, and realizing suddenly 
what was happening, and that it was 
something not now to be discussed, she 
introduced Donald to her husband. 

Noel was extremely cordial; she could 
always rely upon him to put his best foot 
forward with a stranger; but now, in 
addition to that amiable instinct of his, 
she felt that he was genuinely glad of the 
presence of a third person. 

“There!’’ he exclaimed, admiring the 
settee when the men had departed. “‘The 
| instant I saw it I knew it was just the piece 
for this room. And it’s a tremendous 
bargain—a case of grabbing it at once or 
losing it altogether.” 

She swallowed and was silent. 

“An exceptionally fine piece of Hepple- 
white,’’ Noel hurried on. ‘“‘Look at those 


| slender legs! Look at the curve of that 


back! Why, it’s like a beautiful slipper, or 
a violin! And that silk is the original 
covering. Shame it’s worn out. It’ll have 
to be reupholstered, of course—damask, 
I should say, shouldn’t you, Mr. Cooper?” 

“Damask?” repeated Donald, puzzled. 
“You mean like tablecloths? I’d prefer 
it the way it is.” 

There was a pause. 
his watch. 

“T’m sorry to go just as you come in,” 
he said, ‘‘but I’m late for an engagement.” 

Suddenly Noel seemed to have become 
gloomy. “ Maybe I’ll see you some other 
time,”’ he said, helping the visitor into his 
overcoat. 

“Surely you will,’ Hilda put in. “ Don- 
ald’s going to move to New York.’”’ And 
to Donald, “Do run in again before you 
leave.” 

As the door closed she turned, walked 
back to the living room, and seating her- 
self looked up at her husband, who had 
followed her. 

“Noel,’’ she said in an even voice, “‘as 
nearly as I can get at it, life looks to you 
the way somebody else’s flower garden 


Donald looked at 
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looks to a little child who is sure that all the 
flowers were put there just for him.” 

““T suppose that’s the bird you were 
engaged to?”’ said he. 

“Tt is”? she returned succinctly, and 
resumed her theme. ‘I told you a little 
while ago I’d had to borrow money to 
cover an overdraft. I told you we couldn’t 
afford a settee. I told you 

“But that’s all arranged for,” he broke 

“We needn’t pay for two months.” 
“Only this morning,’’ she continued, 
without noticing the interruption, “I told 
you I had lost a lot of income—that we’d 
have to be frightfully careful. Yet here’s 
the settee, just the same. It’s as if I had 
never said a word.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s talk about it!’ he ex- 
claimed, throwing up his arms impatiently. 
*“‘T’ll write: poems and pay for it.” He 
turned away. 

“But don’t you see,’”’ she argued with a 
kind of steely patience, “‘that it isn’t going 
to help at all if you write poems—and buy 
things? It’s the butcher who ought to get 
the money.” 

“That’s an inspiring thought!’ he re- 
turned with his familiar little laugh. 
“Poems about pigs’ knuckles, I suppose?”’ 

“Tf you’d stop running around buying 
things,’ she said, apparently unmoved, 
“vou could make your poetry pay.” 

“Poetry pay!’’ he sneered. ‘“‘Why, to 
charge a man with making poetry pay is 
more insulting than to accuse him of marry- 
ing for money!”’ 

“‘T know you didn’t marry me for money, 
Noel,’’ she said, ‘‘but the results are ex- 
actly the same as if you had.” 

Belligerently he leaned forward. 

“Let me tell you this,” he cried: ‘I 
haven’t the soul of a tradesman, or a fellow 
who works in a chain company, like this 
Donald of yours! I don’t care that for 


in. 


money—yours or anybody else’s!”’ He 
snapped his fingers. 

Hilda gave a cold laugh. 

“Oh, you’re ridiculous!”’ she said. ‘‘My 


mistake was that I ever took you seriously.” 

For an instant he glared at her, then, 
turning abruptly, he left the room, and a 
moment later she heard the front door slam 
behind him. 

Hilda rose and went to the hall closet. 

His hat, coat and muffler were not there. 
That might mean that he had not gone to 
Kathleen Comly. She wondered where he 
had gone. Continuing down the hall, she 
paused at the kitchen to tell the maid that 
Mr. Ives would not be in for dinner, and 
that all she wanted was tea and toast, in 
her room. 
_ At two o’clock she was still awake, worry- 
ing, and at the same time chiding herself 
for worrying; but she could not help it. 
Where was he? 

Something more than an hour later she 
heard him come in and go to his room. 
The first faint signs of daylight were show- 
ing at the window when she fell asleep. 


XIII 


HEN, about noon next day, she came 
out of her room, dazed and dull, he 
was gone again. 

She took a light breakfast, dressed, got 
her car and drove out to Inspiration Point, 
where she sat for a time looking up the 
Hudson; then she: turned and made her 
way downtown again, and after putting 
the car up went to the garage office; and 
when, half an hour later, she started back to 
her apartment, it was with a bill in full from 
the garage, receipted; the garage propri- 
etor’s check for four hundred dollars and the 
information that second hand cars weren’t 
bringing much just now. 

Reaching home, she went nervously to 
the kitchen and gave notice to the maid, 
who, however, took it well enough, assuring 
Hilda she would be sorry to leave, because 
she had never worked for such a nice 
gentleman. 

Late in the afternoon Noel came in, and 
as he passed through the living room to his 
study, spoke to her stiffly. Presently the 
telephone rang and she was pleased to hear 
Donald’s voice. It was the only voice in 
New York she would have cared to hear. 
He had spent the morning, he told her, 
going over her investment list with his 
friends in Wall Street, and had several 
changes to recommend. 

“What I want to do,” he said, ‘‘is to see 
you safely out of everything in the least 
speculative. A woman hasn’t any business 
to be in some of these things you’re in.”’ 

Noel, hearing the telephone ring, had 
come from his study. 

“Who is it?” he interrupted. 


she asked. 
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She told him. Then, into the instru 
ment, ‘‘What was the last thing yo 
said?” P 

Donald repeated the remark. 

“Well, how will I get them to you?’ 
“Can the broker send ——” 

“What does he want?’’ demanded N 

Hilda put her hand over the mouthpi 

“Noel, please,’ she said. ‘‘I can’t he 
and it’s important.” 

He turned and walked noisily up anc 
down the room, and the moment she hung 
up the receiver repeated his last questa 

“It’s some advice about my busines 
affairs,’’ she said. : 

“Did you ask him for it?” i 

“H’m!” he muttered. 

With Noel, next morning, it was as j 
nothing had happened; but these swifi 
changes in him, which a few months ag 
she found astonishing, no longer impressec 
her. She knew what he was going to do— 
at least to the extent of knowing that h 
might do anything. 

“T suppose,” she thought, “that I may 
understand I’ve been forgiven.” 

““My new book is due today,’’ he in 
fetal her brightly. ‘I’m having ther 
send me extra copies to inscribe fo 
friends.” 

“That’s nice.” And after a pause, ‘“I’n 
going to ask Donald Cooper up to dinne: 
Friday night. If you want any parties, giv 
them this month. Tillie’s leaving afte 
Christmas.” ; 

““What for? I thought she liked us.” 

“T can’t afford to keep a maid.” * 

“You mean to say you’ve let her go?’ 
he demanded. “Why, that’s perfectly ri 
diculous! Haven’t I just got a book out’ 
And I’m getting down to work again. 

“If you make enough money,” she . 
him, “‘we’ll get another maid. All I knoy 
is, as things are now, I can’t swing it.” — 

Angrily he rose from the table. 

““More of these damned domestic 
heavals!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Always some 
thing to throw me off my work!” 

When a little later an errand boy cam 
with the package of books, she sent him t 
Noel in the study. A week earlier she, too 
would have gone to the study, eager a 
Noel himself to see his new volume, bu 
now she sat down in the living room witl 
the morning paper which he had left on th 
breakfast table. At noon he emerged 
carrying copies of the book, wrapped fo 
mailing. 

“T’m going to the post office,’’ he said 
“‘Here’s yours’’—as his arms were full hi 
let it fall into her lap—“and I’ll stop am 
give Kathleen hers on the way out.” | 

Like A City Symphony, Surcease was | 
slender volume, printed on handmade pa 
per, prettily bound in buff. Hilda opene| 
it at random, glanced at a few pages, | 
turned to the dedication. a! 

Only that morning at breakfast she ha: 
reflected that Noel could never again sur 
prise her, but now, as she looked at 
book, she found she was mistaken. Th 
dedication to herself, which he had writte’ 
and shown her in October, was not there 
instead, the book was dedicated to the Brit 
ish poet, Higbie, whom he had never me! 

And it was at the moment of Hilda’s mak 
ing this discovery that there died in her, @ 
definitely as a man dies when his heart he 
given its final beat, the last poor remna 
of her love. 

She turned to the first poem, Surceas 
which gave the book its name, and rerea! 
it with a sort of curiosity. It had, in spot 
a quality fine and philosophical. Ho 
could anyone like Noel write such a poem! 

She expected him home to lunch, but } 
did not come, and it was late in the afte 
noon, and dark, when he arrived. Tt 
moment she saw him she knew that he wi 
in a rage. Flinging his hat and overcoi 
upon the new settee, he confronted her. | 

“So,” he said savagely, “ you ’ve sold tl 
car— without consulting me! s 

She nodded. ; 

“Why didn’t you nes to me about 
first?” 

“You wouldn’t listen.” 

“Rot! You never tried to speak to n 
about it! Hilda, you have subjected n 
to an unendurable humiliation! Kathle 
had asked me to take her up to the H 
panic Museum, and I promised I woul 
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imagine! ‘Your wife sold the car yeste 
day,’ he said—and he looked at Kathle 
and laughed!” i 
“And did you take her to the Hispa 
Museum?’ 
(Continued on Page 123) 


(Continued from Page 120) 

She spoke so calmly that Noel accepted 
he question in good faith. 

“Take her?’’ he repeated angrily. ‘‘How 
vas I to take her?”’ 

“Why didn’t you write a poem,’ she 
sked, ‘‘and hire a hack?” 

He stood there for a moment, staring at 
er as if stupefied; then, without a word, 
e turned and left the room and the apart- 
1ent. 

“He has gone downstairs again,” she 
hought indifferently, observing that this 
ime he had left his hat and coat on the 

A little later, as she sat alone at dinner, 

he reflected on the strangeness of her life. 
Jntil she was married she had never known 
mneliness, yet now she wondered if a person 
lone upon a mountain top or in the desert 
ould feel more forsaken, more desolate, 
han she. It was not that she missed Noel, 
or she was relieved that he was absent, and 
he thought of his returning was oppressive 
po her. Yet she was lonely—vaguely and 
arribly lonely—filled with a feeling that 
fe was nothing but a hideous echoing 
mptiness. 
_ After going to bed she read a book, but 
bout midnight, feeling cold, and disturbed 
y the incessant rattling of her windows, she 
ot up, went to the curiously silent kitchen 
nd made herself a cup of chocolate. 

“He’s still down there with her,’”’ she 
hought, “‘and it’s very late, and I don’t 
now what is going on, and I don’t care.” 
She went back to her bed and fell asleep. 


xIV 


‘N THE morning she heard him coughing 
i in the next room, and when at noon he 
uiled to get up she went to his door. 

: pont want any breakfast,’’ he said; “‘I 
>] ill.” 

He looked ill, and as he kept on cough- 
ig, she telephoned for the doctor. 

“How long has this cold been coming 
n?” the doctor asked her gravely, after 
aving made his examination. 

“Tt started just this morning.” 

_ “How did he catch it?” 

“He went out last night, and I’m afraid 
e wasn’t warmly dressed. Wait—I’ll ask 
im.” 

And when she did so—‘“‘I walked up 
hrough the park,’’ said Noel sullenly. 
Alone.” 

- “Without a hat or coat?” 

_ He nodded. 

She returned to the hall. 

“That’s it,’’ she told the doctor. 

“Keep him quiet and watch his tem- 
erature,’ he ordered as he went out. 
Don't let him get up. If there’s any 
hange, telephone me.” 

Several times during the night Hilda 
yoked in at her husband, and always he 
zemed to be asleep. In the early hours 
f the morning she dozed off, but was 
wakened by a sound in the hall. Opening 
er eyes she saw that the light was on. 

“Noel!” she cried, leaping from her bed. 
I told you the doctor said you were not 
> get up!” 

His answer terrified her. Throwing his 

wide, he declaimed, ‘‘Behold me! 
‘oreas, the cold North Wind!” 
He was in pajamas and his feet were 


are. 
As she 


> 


“Noel! What’s the matter?” 
90k him by the shoulder she could feel 
ne burning heat of his body through the 
nin silk. 

But his answer now was slightly re- 
ssuring. He smiled as if sleepy and said, 
Oh, nothing. I couldn’t sleep. I wanted’ 
9 write. I guess I was dreaming.” 

‘She rushed him to bed, put a hot-water 
ottle at his feet and telephoned the doc- 
or; and for the next two days and nights 
he took entire care of him. Apparently un- 
ware of the strain she was under, he made 
1cessant demands upon her, but on the 
1orning of the third day the doctor inter- 
ened. 

“You’re all worn out,” he said. 
oing to send for a couple of nurses.” 

But though Hilda agreed to a night 
urse, she insisted upon continuing to take 
he day shift. 

“You’re taking splendid care of him,” 
ne physician told her, “‘but I don’t want 
ou for a patient.” 

And when that night, after the nurse 
rrived, he made his second call, he stopped 
t Hilda’s door, and finding her lying 
leepless on her bed, kept awake by her 
xhaustion, gave her a sedative. “ 
Next morning she took up her task with 
onewed courage, and when that afternoon 
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Donald telephoned, and learned from her 
of Noel’s illness, he came immediately to 
the house. In the days that followed his 
visits were as regular as those of the doc- 
tor; and almost as inevitably as the doctor 
arrived carrying his case, Donald would 
arrive carrying some delicacy either for 
Noel or for Hilda. He had a way of coming 
in at mealtimes and sitting with her while 
she ate, and on these occasions she was 
gratefully aware of his efforts not only to 
tempt her appetite but to divert her mind. 

But even her meals were seldom free 
from interruption. As Noel’s voice was 
weak, she had supplied hima bell with which 
to summon her in her brief periods of ab- 
sence, and the bell was never long idle. 
When, sitting in the dining room, she heard 
it, she would rise immediately and start 
down the hall; but she was seldom able to 
reach his room before the bell rang a sec- 
ond time. 

The doctor always spoke encouragingly 
of Noel’s condition, and Donald, too, pre- 
served an indefatigable optimism, but when, 
after two weeks, Noel seemed to her to be 
visibly failing, she became suspicious and 
took to questioning the nurse. 

“Oh, your husband’ll be fine as silk in 
another couple of weeks, I’m sure,” the 
older woman said. But a few days later her 
tone was less sanguine. 

“There’s no use denying he’s a very sick 
man,” she admitted. ‘‘’Course he’s young, 
though—that’s in his favor.”’ 

She felt that this time the nurse had 
spoken honestly, and her alarm grew as 
she began to realize that Donald and the 
doctor held frequent conferences, which 
would terminate abruptly when she en- 
tered the living room. Both men were poor 
dissemblers, and to Hilda there was some- 
thing almost amusing in the sudden garru- 
lousness with which they would greet her. 
Garrulousness was so foreign to them both. 

She did not sleep well.and was afraid 
to resort too frequently to sedatives. When 
Noel coughed in the next room, or the 
nurse moved about, she would wake up and 
listen, frightened. 

“Tl have only coffee and toast,’”’ she 
said to Tillie one morning when, tired and 
aching from a restless night, she came in to 
breakfast. 

Tillie brought the coffee and toast, and 
as she set them down announced that she 
would like to leave that afternoon. 

“Tt won’t make no difference to you,” 
she informed Hilda. ‘I’m leavin’ so soon 
anyway. That trained nurse, she messes 
up my kitchen something dreadful.” 

Hilda was too tired for tears, and in any 
case tears would have been wasted on 
Tillie. 

But the kind of treatment Tillie needed, 
whatever it was, Donald provided; for on 
hearing the story he went immediately to 
the kitchen, and when, after an extraor- 
dinarily brief visit there, he came back 
he announced that Tillie would be glad to 
stay as long as she was needed. 

Now and then, as Hilda sat by Noel’s bed, 
she would attempt to rouse him from his 
gloomy lethargy. 

“Some lovely letters about your new 
book,” she said one day, ‘‘and several nice 
reviews.” 

“About time!’’ he muttered. 

“Would you like to hear some of the 
things they say?” 

Shaking his head, he wrinkled his nose 
scornfully. 

“‘Crities—pooh! 
you.” 

She tried another topic. 

“Kathleen Comly often telephones. 
Would you like to see her?” 

He turned his head and closed his eyes. 

“Send her away. She makes me sick.” 

In one of her Aunt Harriet’s frequent 
letters of inquiry for Noel she asked if 
Sureease had yet been published, and 
Hilda, realizing that Noel must have failed 
to send the promised book, went for a copy 
to the study, making her first visit to the 
little room in several weeks. 

As she took up the book her eye caught 
some words scribbled in her husband’s 
careless writing on a sheet of paper that 
lay upon the blotting pad: 


Behold me! Boreas, the cold North Wind! 


She glanced down the page, with its nota- 
tions of uncompleted thoughts and rhythms, 
and could gather something of what evi- 
dently was a contemplated poem. 

Boreas the North Wind seemed to be 
arguing that he was not cruel, as men 
averred, but was merciful, numbing the 
pain of those who suffered, drawing over 
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them a snowy coverlet, sheathing them in a 
protective armor of ice. : 

One fragment read, “‘—— my icy arms 
embrace PS 

And another “ 
is freighted with a frigid tenderness 

At the bottom of the page was the key 
to the idea—another broken couplet with 
which he had evidently intended to end 
the poem: ‘ ye who weep; my lips 
are bitter, but their kiss spells sleep.” 

Now she understood what had been in 
his mind when he spoke to her that night 
in the hall. Half delirious, he had been 
thinking of this poem, and against the doc- 
tor’s order had got up in the night to make 
these notes: ‘‘Behold me! Boreas id 

As she read again the opening line, she 
sensed a kinship between Noel and the 
North Wind of which he wrote, a driving 
force, turbulent, relentless. 

The lines lingered with her, calling up a 
picture of Noel, hatless and coatless, strug- 
gling against the cold night wind. Such 
folly! His life in danger! What had made 
him do that insane thing? She could not 
help remembering that it was something 
she had said: ‘‘Write a poem and hire a 
hack.’’ How could she have said such a 
thing! It was bad-tempered, vulgar. She 
had tried to be patient, but she should have 
been more patient still. Could anyone say 
his illness was her fault? 

That night the doctor ceased to dis- 
semble, telling her frankly that her hus- 
hand’s condition was precarious and that 
the crisis was but a few hours distant; and 
Hilda, leaving the two men in the living 
room, went immediately to Noel and took 
her place by his bed, her heart filled with 
pity for him, her mind a welter of self- 
extenuation and self-reproach. 

After a time he opened his eyes. 

“They can’t fool me,’”’ he said in a weak 
voice. 

She tried to interject a protest, but he 
went on. 

“Keats died young.” .He spoke with 
such evident effort that she was afraid to 
interrupt. ‘‘You’ve tried to understand 
me. You haven’t been half bad.” He 
closed his eyes and was silent for a while; 
then without opening them, whispered: 
“That bronze tablet.” 

She remembered what he had said that 
day: ‘Here he lived with Hilda, his in- 
spiration,’’ and there came to her with an 
almost suffocating poignance a thousand 
memories of those first few weeks, when 
they were happy. 

With one hand she tenderly smoothed 
the hair back from his forehead, and was 
bending over to kiss him, when again he 
opened his eyes, and the expression of them 
now was so changed that it startled and 
arrested her. The drowsy look had gone 
out of them; they were keen, alive, critical. 
She had learned to be afraid of that expres- 
sion. 

““My dear,” he whispered, as involun- 
tarily she drew back, “‘your neck is too 
thin.’”? And he sank into a slumber from 
which he never awakened. 


my passionate caress 
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““TT’S disgraceful!’’ protested Mrs. Berry, 
after having listened to her niece’s 
declaration. 

She was in her sitting room, upstairs, 
where Hilda had found her, and one of the 
rockers of her chair was squeaking steadily 
as she swayed nervously back and forth. 

“Here you are a widow of‘only a few 
months,”’ she went on, “‘and you aren’t in 
mourning, and you yourself admit you’ve 
gained ten pounds since you came back to 
Maysville, and now to cap the climax you 
come and tell me a thing like this!”’ 

“T’ll_ never be happy without him, 
auntie.” 

“And Donald!’’ went on Mrs. Berry. 
“I’m surprised at him! He ought to be 
ashamed of himself—already courting you 
so openly, in this little town. I don’t see 
how you can do such a thing! Doesn’t your 
conscience trouble you?” 

“Not one little bit,’’ said Hilda. 

Mrs. Berry gave a hopeless sigh. 

“Tt’s more than I can understand,” she 
said, ‘‘how a girl who has been the wife of 
a fascinating man of genius could be so 
callous as to get engaged again in this 
short time—and to an ordinary, common- 
place business man; a man she’s known all 
her life!’”? She threw up her hands, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Oh, what’s the use of talking!” 

“Auntie dear,” said Hilda, “I don’t 
want you to think I don’t appreciate your 
advice, but I’m in love, and that’s some- 
thing nobody can regulate.” 
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this man, as with many others, the gray 
morning after brings the reaction of so- 
briety to men and women who walk on 
their own mental legs. 

When I was abroad not long ago Lloyd 
George asked me whom I considered the 
best American orators. I said I could not 
answer until I knew whether he meant 
those who gave a good artistic performance 
or those who used speech to carry cool 
conviction to the minds of men. I had 
really ducked the question in Yankee 
fashion by asking another question. If I 
had been pressed hard I would have found 
it difficult to name a single man I would 
cross the street to hear from either point 
of view, provided, in the case of a man 
like Root, I could read the speech instead 
of listening to it. 

Not only do I believe that the silver 
tongue has been overvalued in American 
politics; I believe, moreover, that it has 
suffered a steady decline in quality. It was 
fine to hear Dolliver, of Iowa, especially 
in debate. Beveridge has seen moments 
when he was close to real immortality in 
speech making. But even those recent 
days have gone. 

In any case, from the point of view of 
good political management, which ought 
to value nothing but the making of votes, 
I would always choose a man or a candi- 
date who kept an audience silent to one who 
kept an audience noisy. It took me some 
years to learn this, because the hullabaloo 
of politics deceives more minds than any 
element in politics. I did not quickly learn 
how dangerous is the campaigner who can 
hold a crowd silent. A silent crowd is a 
listening crowd. A silent crowd is never 
cold or uninterested. When a crowd is cold 
and mildly antagonistic it makes a burble 
like the wind in trees. A noisy crowd is 
merely having a good time. It is among 
the dead-silent crowd that votes are made. 

I remember that when the Progressive 
Party had brought into prominent candi- 
dacies several successful men who had 
never been in politics before, among them 
appeared two unconscious campaign ge- 
niuses. Neither had ever made a speech in 
his life. One of them went around his state 
speaking ten times a day in the open air, 
and adding extra indoor speeches every 
evening, until he had spoken within a 
month between three and four hundred 
times. He was no orator. His voice was 
good. His appearance was good—a strong, 
lean face and an honest sincerity sticking 
out in awkward angles all over him. The 
crowds who listened always began by re- 
garding him curiously. 


The Dubious Value of Oratory 


Then someone would always say, ‘‘ This 
guy is a frost.” 

Then those who had been there longest 
would turn to those who had come up be- 
hind and say, ‘‘Hush! Listen!’ 

In the end men usually failing to ap- 
plaud and walking away would say, 
“That’s a real feller! He’s right!” 

He was deadly. I never saw such a vote 
maker. I never saw a case where an after- 
election analysis showed such a clear ex- 
ample of a successful speech-making trail. 

A good political adviser of a candidate 
would have many elements to consider 
if he had to map out the speaking en- 
_gagements of his man. I say ‘political 
adviser” rather than “‘candidate,”’ because 
candidates, even when they have a dislike 
of personal campaigning, invariably believe 
that personal campaigning is the greatest 
contribution of all to any hope of victory. 
_ As a campaign goes forward the candidate 
_yields more and more easily to speech 

dates. He has addressed crowds perhaps 
which have been recruited by local man- 
-agements from the wildest enthusiasts in 
the rank and file of the party. Halls have 
_ been packed with men and women who are 
all for the candidate, no matter what he 
says. They are there to cheer and carry on 
seandalously and laugh at his bad jokes. 
The audience is 100 per cent claque. 

The candidate, no matter who he is or 
how long he has been in polities, forgets all 
this. After experiences with such audiences 
he begins to talk to his wife as he dresses in 
the morning about the pleasure of swaying 
crowds. He acquires a certain intoxication. 
He will speak anywhere unless one stops 

m. I never saw a candidate, even those 
I have known who were the centers of 
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national campaigns, who did not sooner or 
later, in the course of those hectic weeks, 
arrive at a conscious or unconscious belief 
that it was his silver tongue which had 
become the most irresistible lure in the 
possession of the great party of Jefferson 
or that of McKinley. 

In one national campaign I saw nearly 
three-quarters of a million people, and 
usually I was in company with the candi- 
date for President. I do not say that what 
he said had no importance; it had vast 
importance, because after he had said it to 
a few thousands it went on the wires to 
morning newspapers which took it to the 
eyes, but not the ears, of many millions. 
I do not say that his presence before that 
audience was of no consequence; it was of 
vast consequence, because the men and 
women of audiences received an impression 
of the man, and it was good, and started a 
word-of-mouth approval of him which trav- 
eled far and made votes long after no one 
cared what he had said. 

The point I am making is that if a doctor 
had come on the stage and said that the 
candidate had been eating shad and had a 
bone in his larynx and could not say a 
word, but that he wanted to smile and 
bow and hand the manuscript of his speech 
to the reporters, the work to be done would 
perhaps have been as well done as if the 
candidate had spoken for three hours. 


The Sailors at Marion 


Candidates before a campaign will some- 
times agree with this point, and those who 
are not elected will agree afterward; but 
no candidate in the heat of a campaign 
will agree with it. Even Roosevelt used to 
forget at, times the relative values of the 
distribution of his thought by newspapers 
through the printed word and the distribu- 
tion of his thought by his own voice. 

I know a newspaper reporter who was at 
Marion, Ohio, during most of the Harding 
front-porch campaign. He has told me 
that those in the headquarters next door— 
secretaries, stenographers, experts and even 
publicity men—were all elated and jubi- 
lant whenever a huge crowd had ended a 
pilgrimage on the Harding front lawn and 
were shouting their heads off at every 
paragraph the senator uttered. 

“But,” said he, “‘I remember one morn- 
ing when six or eight sailors from a marine 
band who had been stalled in Marion be- 
cause of some railroad wreck came up to 
see Harding. The candidate spoke to them 
from the front porch and from his heart, 
and while he spoke a stenographer took the 
words down. Harding was talking about 
the manners and the ethics which should 
be those of a candidate for great office, and 
the grave responsibilities and duties a man 
would have if his candidacy were success- 
ful. The whole thing only ‘made about a 
quarter of a column when printed. 

“One of the sailors was so moved that 
he brushed his woolen cuff across his eyes, 
but only a dozen pairs of ears heard it, 
whereas probably several dozen million eyes 
read it. It was short. It was exactly 
the right thing for the front pages of the 
whole American morning press. Harding 
probably remembers the oceans of faces in 
Baltimore or the roars of Cincinnati, and 
he has probably forgotten his words to the 
sailors; but I believe it was the most 
effective speech of the campaign.” 

I remember the case of a candidate for 
governor who, in the latter days of a hard 
election fight, went up the state. He had 
ceased to prepare his speeches beforehand, 
and his tour was so fast that the papers in 
the big cities did not wish to send reporters 
to follow him. On his return he was aston- 
ished to learn from all his friends and from 
hundreds of letters that his speeches had 
been printed far and wide. He was show- 
ered with congratulations. He looked at 
some of these speeches. 

“But I never said that at Hooker’s 
Center!’’ he protested. ‘‘I never said those 
precise words anywhere.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ said the old newspaper man 
who had been engaged to handle publicity. 
“T know what you stand for and I have 
been feeding out speeches along your line 
of thoughts every night of the week. The 
day you had a cold and couldn’t speak at 
Nelsonville Junction I nearly had heart 
disease because I had given out the mimeo- 
graphed text with an account of its recep- 
tion. But nobody cared.” 
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VG THEM BELIEVE IT 


This was painful disillusionment to the 
candidate, but it represents something of 
the true comparative values of speeches 
that are heard by the few with speeches 
which are read by the many. 

By painful experience, and even greater 
pain in observation, I have learned that a 
few good speeches, considering hearers as 
well as readers, are better than many bad 
ones. 

The moment Harding made up his mind 
to stick as closely as possible to the front 
porch he had tucked under his arm a whole 
collection of advantages over his opponent. 
Not the least of these, and I speak of it 
first, was that he did not have to make 
unprepared utterances or wear his good 
sense, his restraint and his own estimate of 
values into pathetic frazzles by being kept 
everlastingly trying to silver-tongue new 
corporals’ guards of listeners. When he 
was going to speak to a group the next 
morning he could hand the press corre- 
spondents a written speech to put on the 
wire the night before. Under these condi- 
tions there is no chance for the slips and 
breaks made by any man who is tired 
through talking. 

Grandfather’s old warning that “any 
man who talks too much will sooner or 
later say something that ain’t so” still 
holds good. If anyone has ever heard a 
really good political speech which was not 
prepared by advance writing, or at least 
by advance thinking, he has uncovered a 
miracle. 

No one knows this better or ought to 
have learned the lesson more thoroughly 
than Taft and Hughes and Cox. Each one 
of these was pushed or wheedled into at- 
tempting the folly of presidential poli- 
tics—the swing around the circle, the big 
campaign tour. Roosevelt, who could do it 
as no other man, and hated it less than any 
other, told me once that he doubted its 
efficiency. As to speech making, he had 
been converted, he said, ‘from the BB- 
shot class to the bullet class, and would in 
time hope to fire a few eighteen-inch 
missiles rather than use an atomizer from 
the back platform of a train.’ 


The Candidate’s Rough Road 


Having been the guest or associate from 
time to time of three presidential trains, 
I know something of the humors and 
fiascoes of presidential touring. 

No good friend, apparently, ever goes to 
the victim and tells him the truth. No one 
says: ‘‘Look here! How. many speeches 
have you? If you leave New York tomor- 
row, have you enough speeches to take you 
west of Terre Haute? What. will you be 
saying when you get to Winona, and for the 
love of goodness, what will you have to say 
when you arrive in Denver?” 

No one says to the victim: ‘‘ You know, 
of course, that we go through Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, after a hard day, at 12:45 a.m. 
You think you will be asleep. Well, the 
truth is that’ the marching club of Eau 
Claire will have ended its parade at the 
station at midnight with two thousand 
crazy partisans waiting to see you come 
out in your pajamas, if you dare. They 
won’t take no. They will telegraph your 


train that they are waiting. Will you dare |. 


to sleep through it? What will your tour 
managers do? They will tell the engineer 
to stop at Eau Claire. Then they will 
knock on your door and say that you must 
get dressed again. Too bad—but neces- 
sary! Otherwise no one can answer for the 
Wisconsin electoral votes. You will get up. 
rub your eyes and try to remember which 
the League of Nations is or where is the 
high tariff; and after you have done with 
the red fire, someone will tell you at 1:30 A.M. 
that the train stops at 5 A.M. at Peanut, the 
home of Senator Smidge, whose election is 
necessary to save the country and the 
party majority in the Upper House, and 
a word from you will save the situation.” 

Where is the friend who tells the victim 
that when he arrives at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, or Los Angeles, California, that he 
will find his own party in that particular 
state split into two factions, and that the 
whole plot to get the presidential candidate 
there is to use him to fry the fat of one fac- 
tion, with the sure result that he loses the 
friendship of the other? I have seen Roose- 
velt thus misused; Taft knows the experi- 
ence; Hughes innocently stepped into the 
trap in California; and during the whole 
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Rugs of genuine Linoleum. The beautiful 
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1920 campaign there was a series of at- 
tempts to hoodwink Harding into being a 
cat’s-paw in local party factional rivalries. 
It is the unescapable penalty of the grand 
tour; the innocent and guileless candidate 
is the butt of the local conspirators. 

The pressure to go and keep going is tre- 
mendous. In San Francisco or Buffalo a 
rich man has organized a vast parade. He 
asserts he had been promised that the can- 
didate will be delivered. No one can find 
the man who made the promise, but here 
come the telegrams of insistence. A cam- 
paign contribution is at stake. It is repre- 
sented that California or New York State 
is trembling in the balance. It takes a 
candidate with backbone and nerve to 
say no. 

If he does not say no, he will stipulate 
that he will go, but will make no other 
speeches at tankstations. But at tank towns 
a crowd has assembled. It is luncheon and 
the candidate has a mouthful of salad. 
Cheers. More cheers. Someone has climbed 
up and sees the candidate eating. 

“There he is!” 

Well, he must go out on the back plat- 
form and say a word, demmit! He has 
nothing to say. Speeches prepared a few 
weeks ago are stale. He thinks of them 
with nausea. He is tired, but he believes he 
should be vigorous. Be vigorous! Hit from 
the shoulder! 

So he goes out. 

“My friends and fellow citizens 
And suddenly he hears himself talking to a 
crowd consisting two-fifths of little boys 
who have come down for campaign buttons. 
The press correspondents, some of them 
hostile, are listening. The candidate is 
tired. But vigor! More vigor! So he calls 
Senator Lodge the tail of the anti-League 
devil, or says it is time for mankind to give 
heed to the fact that honesty is not the best 
policy, or admits that he is now persuaded 
that a certain foreign power must be 
watched. Before the train moves on, all his 
sensational miscues are on the telegraph 
wires and the damage is done, and all the 
profit is with the boys who have scrambled 
for the celluloid buttons. 


Red Fire and Pale Poppies 


Whenever the train stops at a station be- 
fore the station where the candidate is 
booked for a stop and a luncheon and a 
speech, a delegation gets on. They have 
come to welcome the next President. He is 
taking a nap. They glower. They insist 
that he must be told a very confidential 
thing in regard to a local situation. He 
comes out. One member of the delegation 
wants to whisper to him. It is a story of 
how faithfully that delegate has supported 
the party—until now without a reward. 
The candidate learns from another man 
that there are two women in the town— 
both social climbers apparently. One or the 
other must entertain him at luncheon. 
Which? Oh, golly Moses! Why didn’t the 
candidate stick to law or the Chautauqua 
circuit? 

In brief, the presidential tour is mad- 
ness—stark, staring, insane confusion. The 
time will come perhaps when the people of 
the country will be educated up to the point 
where a mere refusal of a candidate to enter 
such a certain folly will recommend him as 
one superior in wisdom to the good men and 
true who campaign themselves silly over 
the brass rail of the back platform. 

I do not wish to deprive any man of the 
fun of going on such a tour—provided he is 
not the candidate. I know of nothing quite 
so fascinating, quite so full of humor and 
variety and change and harvest for those 
who like to study human nature. I was 
thinking only of the welfare of the candi- 
date who has set out on an attempt to use 
the silver tongue to make them believe it. 
Those who go with him and those to whom 
he comes in his process of swinging around 
the circle have an excellent entertainment 
indeed. 

If one keeps at it for several days on end 
the detailed impressions become dulled. 
A crowd at a station cheers farewell, the 
train is off, the berth is the same berth, the 
breakfast is the same breakfast; all stations 
where the train stops look like the sta- 
tions where it stopped yesterday; the man 
with the bronzed, wrinkled face who waves 
his fist and roars ‘‘Three times three 
for the nex’ Pres’dent Unined Stays” is 
the same one as the seventeen others who 
did it yesterday. The clickety-click of the 
reporters’ typewriters continues. The can- 
didate is out there bent over the brass rail. 
His voice comes drifting into the interior 
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of a car where nobody cares a tinker’s 
dam what he is saying. Cigar smoke, 
cinders and perspiration! 

And then at night, like a repeated dream, 
the train shed of a station. The welcoming 
committee with badges, automobiles— — 
everybody gets into the wrong one after 
fighting down the lane opened by the police 
through a swaying crowd which thrusts out 
its hands. The fronts of closed buildings 
of the business or wholesale district with 
their windows reflecting red fire, the same 
hotel, the same rooms, the same prohibi- 
tionist bootlegger, a table decorated with 
flowers where a dinner to the candidate is 
run off like a motion picture of gastronomy 
gone mad. More automobiles, more red — 
fire, the back door of the city hall, a band, 
a sudden glare of light, the field of faces 
waving like pale poppies, the anxious chair- 
man with his tremendous speech of intro- 
duction. Then the effort. 

A crowd at the station cheering farewell. 
The train is off, the berth is the same 
berth—what was that place? Cincinnati 
or St. Louis? 

“Must be St. Louis, because this is Octo- 
ber twenty-second.” 

“Yes, it’s St. Louis. I met a friend of 
mine there who always keeps informed. 
He says he has been motoring across the 
next state and there’s nothing to it. He 
says we win in a walk.” 

A drowsy voice from the corner behind 
the glow of a cigar, ‘“‘Oh, I know that bird. 
He said the same thing to Taft.” 


Squelching the Hecklers 


The presidential special always carries 
at least one friend of the great man who 
lets it be known that he can deliver the 
candidate for a speaking date. He is the 
one who sends the telegram ahead to 
Council Bluffs promising that the candi- 
date will say a few words there on his 
way from Burlington to Omaha. Does any- 
one suppose the candidate is ever credited 
with his kindness? Never! It is always 
the friend who says to the Council Bluffers, — 
“Well, boys, you saw what I did for you!” 

Then there is the heckler—the man 
who asks supposedly vexing questions from 
the gallery. I cannot remember of ever 
hearing a heckler who was not a fanatic 
or a hired man. Nine times out of ten, — 
when a heckler’s voice interrupts a polit-— 
ical speech, make up your mind that it is 
the voice of a paid agent of the opposition. 
And also make up your mind that the 
speaker who is interrupted has every ad-— 
vantage in the situation, and that usnallyg 
even a stupid speaker can curl up even a 
brilliant heckler. In the first. place, the 
rarest political gathering in the world is 
an audience which is not overwhelmingly 
on the speaker’s side. Furthermore, inter- 
ruption always appears to be discourteous, 
and the man who makes it, no matter how 
tall he may be or how much he jumps up ~ 
on his chair, is so insignificant that he ap- 
pears to bear the mien of one who has 
fired a shot like a sneaking assassin and 
now has half hidden himself in the mass. 

Count upon any audience in the world — 
to yell “Put him out!” i § 

“No!” says the speaker. “Let us have — 
fair play!” | 

At once he is the very shape and color 
of nobility. 

“The gentleman has asked me why 
signed the Coogan Bill. Well, I did it fo 
him. Yes, I did it for you all!” 

The crowd goes into boiling gladne 
and swims around in a sea of triumph. 

It is too easy. 

The heckler usually furnishes a brigh 
man with a glorious opportunity and in- 
spires a stupid speaker to become hot and 
brilliant. The heckler, though the opposi 
tion may not know it, is usually the opposi- 
tion’s involuntary votive offering to th 
success of the meeting. 

I remember once that a certain a 


date for President had come to a tow 
where he was to leave the train and spea 
in a hall. The crowd at the station was s 
great that to leave the platform was i 
possible. The candidate had mounted a> 
baggage truck and had tried to, make 
thirty thousand hear two of his opening 
paragraphs. He had paused for new breath. 
A hundred feet away a man with a minis- 
terial beard, an Adam’s apple of promi-_ 
nence, a dyspeptic face, dressed in black, six 
feet four tall; with a voice which indicated a 
smug and irreproachable life, and which in 
its elocutionary power could not be equaled, 
spoke accusingly. His voice echoed against 
(Continued on Page 129) 


(Continued from Page 126) 

all the building fronts around the great 

station square. 

“What about the Panama Canal scan- 
dal?” 

The candidate probably never saw the 
man. He never directed a glance toward 
him. 

Without an instant of hesitation he 
thrust a finger at this sanctified giant and 
answered, ‘““You go home to your poor 
wife, you drunken beast !”’ 

When the Progressive convention as- 
sembled in Chicago in 1912 it was like 
thousands of minds of a single thought and 

single hearts which beat as the thousands. 
There was only one jarring nose. It came 
from a Prohibitionist. He had found a 
favorable place in the balcony of the 
Coliseum. He was lean and cadaverous, 
and his nose was not only metaphorically 
but literally blue. As each speaker came 
forth and began his effort, this prohibi- 
tionist, who, like others, had tried to force 
a dry plank into the platform, leaned far 
out and raised a dismal whine: 

“What abaout the liqu-or ques-s-s-tion?”’ 

This wailing complaint was like a skele- 
ton at a feast of unanimity. All the speak- 
ers had pretended to pay no attention to 
this heckler, until Henry Allen, since then 
governor of Kansas, came down from his 
hotel and appeared, as I remember it, to 
second the nomination of Roosevelt. He, 
therefore, had no forewarning when this 
melancholy heckler with the peevish mor- 
tuary voice whined out: 

“What abaout the liqu-or ques-s-s-tion?”’ 

Allen answered him without a moment’s 
hesitation and silenced his battery for 
good. He replied, “If you're dry, don’t 
oan here. Meet me in the Congress 

ar. 

If Iam not mistaken, it was an Attorney 
General of the United States who was 
speaking in Boston when a heckler came 
down the aisle and bawled out, ‘Why 
haven’t you prosecuted the trust octo- 
| puses?”’ 

_ The answer sent the heckler staggering 
_ back up the aisle. 

“Be careful of your plurals when you’re 
in Boston. It’s octopi, my friend. Remem- 
_ ber you’re in the pie belt.”’ 


The Crowd Did the Rest 


Another field of excellent fun when one 
is touring with the political candidate is 
the presiding officer and his introduction 
of “the man who.” During the last campaign 
a certain mayor of a large city, who felt 
that Harding’s presence would give the 
mayor the speech-making opportunity of 
a lifetime, prepared his introducing oration 
with more pains than he will ever take to 
prepare himself for immortality. He wrote 
and rewrote his effort. He tried it on his 
wife. He rehearsed every word of it, ad- 
dressing himself in his own garden to the 
late dahlias. 

When the evening came the good mayor 
was as confident in meeting his opportunity 
as a Dempsey facing the sparring champion 
of a kindergarten for the blind. It was a 
/masterful endeavor. The audience from 
/cold became tepid; from tepid, warm; 
finally it was at white heat of enthusiasm. 

The mayor had captured a real prospect of 
\shading down the candidate for the presi- 

dency. In a blaze of glory he arrived at his 

finish. 

- “There,” he shouted, ‘‘I present a man 
who needs no introduction—Marion G. 
Warren, of Harding, Ohio!” 
| The truth of the matter, as any political 
_ Strategist ought to know, is that a presiding 
and introducing chairman is a nuisance. 
The chances are ten to one that this func- 
tionary will either try, as the mayor tried, 
_to make himself a competing figure; or 
will gulp and utter a kind of apologetic, 
/ Inadequate introduction of startling, though 
refreshing, brevity; or will wax sweet and 
saccharine with old phrases of absurd praise. 

The most effective introduction I ever 
saw was in the Arena in Boston. It came 
about because two men claimed the honor 
of introducing Roosevelt. Then a genius 
of politics said: 

“Why have any introduction? They 
have been having prize fights in the Arena. 
Move the platform, ropes and all, up to the 
end of the Arena where there is a center 
door. Drape that with American flags. 
Have a band. When T. R. comes push 
him through the flags onto the platform. 
The crowd will do the rest.” It did! 

On big tours a good observer will be able 
to sense on all occasions, as if the matter 
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were rather one of instinct than observa- 
tion, two important keynotes of any big 
political meeting. One of them is the pitch 
of the speaker’s voice. This is a real art 
and accomplished men never fail in it. 
But the truly accomplished silver tongues 
are few in number. 

I was present when a young United 
States senator spoke in the Hippodrome 
in New York on an occasion which prom- 
ised much for his party and for his reputa- 
tion. The crowd was so great that those 
seeking entrance extended down Forty- 
fourth and Forty-third streets almost to 
Fifth Avenue. The police reserves were 
called out. It promised to be a memorable 
political evening for the senator. But when 
he came forward on the Hippodrome stage 
he pitched his voice too high. He had good 
things to say and his body was alive with 
the vitality of gesture. He exuded force. 
Power dripped from his elbows and his 
closed fists were noble. 


But his voice squeaked, back-fired and | | 


stalled. It conveyed basso thoughts in 
supersoprano. The audience began to feel, 
as audiences will, a kind of vicarious hu- 
miliation. Each pair of eyes began to look 


frightened from sympathy with his fright- | 


ened eyes. He could not get his voice down. 
It cracked. Like a fly on a windowpane, it 
fell down, but by some devilish impulse it 
began its ascent again to high impossible 
places. 

Thesenator and his hearers all felt as those 
feel who eat bread with sand in it. 
evening, so far as the senator was con- 
cerned, was a total loss without insurance. 


Weary Audiences 


Halls vary in size, warmth and sense of 
intimacy. There are halls where no power 
on earth can make the man in the last row 
glad that he has come; but there are vast 
tabernacles—I remember one of Billy Sun- 
day’s—where a political speaker with some 
skill feels that he can reach to the far 
corners with a whisper of friendship and 
intimacy and understanding. 

The other fact that anyone with experi- 
ence can sense is the state of feeling of an 
audience. <A political speaker may work 
his way against a sterile soil or a bad one 
may turn sour a cultivated ground; but 
when one has entered many a colosseum or 
arena or tabernacle or temple or opera 
house one learns to know at once the state 
of an audience. 

I have seen audiences which, waiting for 
a big speaker—the attraction of the eve- 
ning—have been so whipped to enthusiasm 
before his appearance that all their powers 
to listen and all their capacity to feel have 
been jaded. 

They cheer madly when the great man 
enters. But they treat his entrance as if it 
were the finale of the evening, and when he 
tries to go on with them to a climax he 
makes his ascent alone and wonders what is 
the matter with his magnetism; or more 
often, why the people of this place have 
blood of reptilian temperature. They have 
given him a welcome till they are hoarse 
and his back is sore with bowing; but now, 
at the end, he and they are both weary. 
The truth is that they were worked up— 
and out. The next day they remember 
most vividly only that mediocre hired 
quartet of barber-chord singers who filled 
in the wait. 

As I have indicated, the audience which 
is silent rather than noisy, because they 
are drinking in and swallowing and digest- 
ing, is the best vote-making audience in 
the world of American politics. Few speak- 
ers and almost no political managers ever 
correctly estimate such an audience. Next 
to that audience comes the crowd that 
goes its maddest when the principal speaker 
has said his last word and reaches for his 
handkerchief and backs away dripping. 

By and large, the big political audiences 
addressed by those who want to ‘‘make 
them believe it’ are partisan audiences. 
They go to listen to the man they will vote 
for in any case, and whatever he says they 
are firmly determined beforehand will give 
them occasion to thrill and holler. Their 
favorite’s jokes will be to them always 
news; and his sentiments, no matter how 
base, they will lift into the realm of ideal- 
ism and nobility; and the little white 
gloves will wave their lacy handkerchiefs; 
and the gruff voices of old men will grow 
hoarse with cheering; and the man who 
comes up to shake hands and tell the candi- 
date he was for him “‘in the days when” will 
wonder secretly if he will be appointed in 
the next cabinet. 
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Any kind of Bridle Path you wish 


+Summer 


that you’ve ever spent 


ERE is real difference, real 
H change, real relaxation, new in- 

terest, new fun, new healthful- 
ness, for the coming summer. 


All in Southern California—a place 
that you, perhaps, have thought to be 
too warm for that season of the year. 
And yet summer is preferred by Cali- 
fornians to the winter months. Note 
the U. S. Weather Bureau’s figures—a 
forty-four-year record—(average mean 
temperatures taken in a great central 
city in this section): 

44 Junes, 66 degrees. 

44 Julys, 70 degrees. 

44 Augusts, 71 degrees. 

44 Septembers, 69 degrees. 

And summer is the rain- 
less season. Mark that 
this makes each day avail- 
able all day for all you 
want to do, and there are 
a thousand things in this 
strange land to do and 
see. 


And all within a radius 
of two hundred miles from 
a great central city, with 
4,000 miles of world- 
famous motor roads reaching out from 
it in all directions. 


A desert like Sahara, turquoise lakes 
on mountain tops, stupendous views 
over rich valleys, rocky scenic gran- 
deurs, the center of the moving picture 
industry, which came here because of 
the same variety that makes this coun- 
try so interesting to travelers—great 
sea shore resorts, famous golf courses, 
old Spanish missions, brilliant hotel 
dining rooms and dances, or quiet moun- 
tain retreats where one may merely rest, 


Southern California is the 
new gateway to Hawaii. 


Patriarchs of the Forest— 
the Oldest Living Things 


or go trout fishing—this is the unique 
section of your country you should see. 


It absorbs you, revitalizes, renews 
your interest and spirit, and rebuilds 
torn nerves in a remarkably short time. 
A great playground, it has the play- 
ground atmosphere in which troubles 
vanish over night. 


Truly a summer here is unlike any 
that you’ve ever spent; for in varied 
possibilities in sports, sight-seeing, or in 
methods and kinds of pure rest that 
you can take, there is no 
other land within your 
United States that is simi- 
lar in any way. 

Change is the essence 
of a good vacation. Com- 
pletely new environment 
is magic medicine. Golf is 
more fun, likewise tennis, 
swimming, and all other. 
pastimes take on zest in 
the midst of such change. 


Do the things here that 
you can do in other places 
and enjoy them more. 
And do a thousand things, 
if you have time, that you 
can’t do anywhere but here. That is 
Southern California, and it’s at its best 
in summer. Plan the trip now. The 
railroad journey through the Great West 
is teeming with historic interest. You 
have the finest limited trains, the most 
comfortable travel in the world. 


Any railroad ticket agent will gladly 
furnish further information. Or mail 
coupon below and get our ‘Southern 
California Book.”’ 


Let next summer be a different one 
—the best you’ve ever had. 


All- Year Club 
of Southern California 


I ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, * 
» Dept. M-201, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., | 
} Los Angeles, Calif. 1 
i Please send me full information about the | 
; summer and year around vacation possibil- | 
| ities in Southern California. | 
| 
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Meeting the 


‘Srresistible” force of water 


Every school child is 
familiar with the ex- 
periment of lowering 
an inverted glass into 
a basin of water. The 
water can not enter 
the glass, because the 
air within keeps the 
water out. The hood 
of the Clark Grave 
Vault acts the same 
as the inverted glass. 


OT merely to produce a water- 

tight enclosure, but one that 
will stay water-tight, is the problem 
which has made the building of 
grave vaults so difficult. 


Man-made seals will not stay water- 
tight. Mechanical devices deteriorate. 
Only the diving bell principle—an im- 
mutable law of Nature—has proved 
permanent in its protection. 


The Clark Grave Vault, with a heavy 
twelve gauge Keystone copper-bearing 
steel hood which automatically locks 
to a base of the same material, utilizes 
this immutable law, and affords abso- 
lute and permanent protection. The 
steel hood is doubly welded into one 
solid piece. It is air-tight. No water 
can getin. Truly a vault for the ages! 


Leading funeral directors recognize the 
Clark Grave Vault as the standard of 
protection, and urge its use. They 
know ordinary brick, concrete and 
stone vaults can not overcome the 
“irresistible” force of water, but per- 
mit seepage and act merely as con- 
tainers. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK, GRAVE VAULT CO., 
Columbus, Ohio 


All this assembly of persons who will 
vote favorably in any case has its uses. It 


creates the picture of enthusiasm for the 


candidate among the people, or at least 
within the party. It gives the newspapers 
something to report when they print the 
speech. But it deceives the candidate to a 
humiliating degree. He always thinks he 
has swayed an audience. I have had long 
experience with candidates, local and presi- 
dential. I can never convince them that 
last week Jimmy Cox or Jimmy Somebody- 
Else has not had a meeting exactly as 
regardless in the same hall. To them it ap- 
pears out of keeping with their dignity to 
admit any such thing. 

Big political audiences gathered for a 
presidential candidate are only super- 
rallies. And rallies may be necessary, but 
they are a delusion and a snare to any 
party which has a real desire to estimate by 
other and better measures its own strength. 

I have many times packed a hall. It is 
not a great art of which I am proud. I con- 
fess this freely. I know a few rare, clever 
men who have had the direction of bringing 
five or seven thousand people together, and 
the matter is very simple. It is not adver- 
tising, as many old hands believe. It is not 
the attraction offered, as hero worshipers 
may think. It is done by printing impres- 
sive tickets. 

If you wish to collect twelve thousand 
persons to fill a hall holding four thousand 
two hundred and three with the approval 


of the fire commissioners, print twenty 


thousand tickets and make each one bear 
a stub reading ‘‘Not good for admission 
after eight p.M.’’ What happens after dis- 
tribution is had through churches, labor 
unions, political clubs, and so on? Exactly 


| this: Those who do not intend to go use the 


tickets to do a favor to their friends. 
“Look here, Bill, old man,’”’ says Jack. 


| “Do you and the missus want to hear 
| James B. Swoggs next Thursday night? 


I have two fine seats. They are yours if you 
promise to go.”’ 

He talks about it as if each ticket had 
cost him four dollars. 

Not only is the ticket method a means of 
creating a sense of personal privilege among 
twenty thousand persons, of whom only 
four thousand two hundred and three can 
get into the hall, but it results also in get- 


| ting into the audience of the rally a crowd 


| who may vote the other way unless the 


speaker makes them believe it. 


The Trouble With Rallies 


I have never known of a destruction of a 
nicely printed ticket; it is always passed on 
until it reaches a man who will hope to go 
to the meeting. And inasmuch as more 


| than nine thousand of the twenty thousand 


who have tickets, and actually come, al- 
ways come after eight o’clock, the disap- 
pointed. cannot complain, because each 
ticket is invalidated after that hour. 

There is nothing better than having an 
angry mob outside a packed hall trying to 
get in and always blaming the police. 

The mere political rally which does not 
attract outsiders, which does not attract 
the silent, noncommittal, inexpressive, in- 
dependent man or woman, is not a vote 
maker. 

I knew a man of good humor and sense 
who managed state campaigns of the Pro- 
gressives in 1912 and 1918. Having sense, 
he used to laugh about the Progressive 
rallies. They always had halls packed to 
the cross streets outside. 

“The only trouble is this,’’ said the 
manager: “I am now fairly familiar with 
rallies in the three principal cities in our 
state. They are always held in the same 
halls, and when Governor Stubbs, of Kan- 
sas, or Gifford Pinchot or Albert J. Bever- 
idge or Hiram Johnson is_ exclaiming 
about what a wonderful audience it is, I 
know that it is the same old audience. I can 
even pick out the woman with roses on her 
hat who prefers to come at 7:30 to sit ina 
seat in the balcony next the first gilt pillar 
on the right, and I know the old white- 
haired man in the first ten rows who always 
clears his throat when the speaker does.” 

That is the trouble with rallies. As 
against the written word and hard work in 
organization, the fanfare of the spoken 
word, the town, the rally, the speeches are 
a deceptive field of activity and often a 
delusion of political success and victory. 
These are a necessary evil. They are neces- 
sary because they are parts of a good effort 
to stir party enthusiasm to action, to ex- 
hibit the candidate whenever this is not at 
the expense of his speaking efficiency or his 
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dignity, and because, if done shrewdly, | 
they yield a harvest of newspaper publicity 
which may bring to millions of eyes words 
and impressions which have reached only 
hundreds of ears. 

After all, the problem of political man- 
agement is to reach the man or woman who, 
even when he or she is a member of the 
rank and file of voters, is not active in 
politics, and to reach him or her with a 
conviction that. the party has a platform 
with meaning and the candidate personal 
strength and character. 

The worst possible way to accomplish 
this end is to start the candidate on a mad 
tour which will expose him to involvement in 
local factions or allow him to be delivered 
for appearance by those who will take the 
credit rather than he, or, more important, 
will exhaust him and drive him to driveling 
and keep him hanging over the brass rail 
of back platforms trying to cook up ideas 
when his preparation and supply of ideas 
have been outrun by the demand created by 
a hectic program of speeches. The most 
profound indictment for lack of sense in 
our American science of political manage- 
ment, if such a science has any existence, 
lies in the absurd pressure such as has been 
brought to bear under my own observation 
in the cases of Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes, 
Cox and Harding. 


Self-Appointed Instruc tors 


As for oratory in itself as a political 
factor, depend upon it that it is overvalued 
by political managers. While public opin-— 
ion has been making strides in its prefer-_ 
ence to read rather than to hear, to see 
rather than to listen, the art of oratory has” 
languished. When Lloyd George asked me 
to name the orators of America I had to 
pause, but in that pause I considered the 
difference between the orations of Burke 
and Pitt, and even of Gladstone, and the 
modern vaudeville performance of an Eng- 
lish political speech. 

There is a factor concerning speech, how- 
ever, which few political strategists ever 
weigh. It is the word-of-mouth campaign. 
It is not oratory. To use the old phrase, 
“It is not arguing with you; it is telling 
you.”’ It is not oratory; it has no place in 
political tours or political rallies. It is 
carried on in the noon hour in the factory 
and around the stove in the country store, 
on the fish wharf and at the country club. 
The political oracle is the trustee of this 
method of making them believe it. 

Book publishers know well enough that 
it is not advertising that sells edition after 
edition of a successful book. They know 
that it is not the professional critic who 
causes the sale of a nook. They know it is 
the amateur talker who sets himself up as 
a discriminating person in possession of 
superior judgment and information on the 
subject about which he expresses himself. — 

Good political strategists would give 
heed to the presence of a similar and tre- 
mendously important and often decisive 
factor in political success. This factor is 
the unknown man who, without pay, sets 
himself up as a purveyor of the goods which 
really make them believe it. 

Who has ever known a factory without 
the man who likes to tell em? Who has 
ever known a country town without its 
genius for obtaining a particular kind of 
information? Who has ever known a club 
without its member who smiles supercili- 
ously but invitingly and says that those 
who are on the inside must know that so 
and such are plain incontrovertible facts? 

I believe that these fellows are often the 
determining factors in any political elec 
tion. I believe it so thoroughly that in one 
state campaign I approved the printing of 
thousands of pounds of literature, knowing 
full well that I was addressing myself, not 
directly to the thousands of voters who 
would not read the stuff, but to the few 
hundred self-appointed instructors who 
would seize the information like hungry 
fish and swallow it and use it to impress 
those who agreed and confuse those wit 
attempted controversy. 

If political management is ever made i 
science and an art, oratory and the silver 
tongue may be considered a necessity; 
but, at the same time, the greater hope and 
the greater energy may be devoted to the 
direct stimulation of the word ae 
campaign, its inspiration, its guidance a 
the provisioning of it with proper ammun 
tion. 

Oratory will not win elections. 

The proper kind and amount of talkin; 
will seldom fail. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


both his boys funny. Judah and Zonas. 
Jude helled around some when he was a kid; 
but he turned religious, after, and went 
away to be a preacher. I’ve heard my old 
man tell. But he come back after a while, 
and stayed at the mill from then on, ’bout 
the time his father died.” 

“Zonas a preacher too?” 

Jim laughed. ‘‘Not hardly. He come 
into Twin Falls once or twice before I left. 
Found him some bootleg liquor somewhere, 
and laid around for a spell soaking it in. 
No, I guess he’s just a bum.” 

Rob’s quick imagination awoke. Such 
brothers must be uncongenial. “‘Shouldn’t 
think Jude would have him around,” he 
suggested. 

““T suppose he kind of hates to kick him 
out maybe. I should think Zone would get 
him mad, at that. And Jude was always 
one to get mad easy too. But maybe Zone 
won’t go.”” Jim pointed ahead, up the val- 
ley. ‘‘There’s Twin Falls.” 

Rob saw a white church spire above the 
elms which grew along the river bank. 
Then the road rounded a curve and the tall 
trees seemed to part before them, and he 
perceived many well-kept white houses. 
Abruptly they were in the main street of 
the town. Three or four dusty cars were 
parked along the way; two or three teams. 
There was a hitching rail before the store 
where Jim stopped. Next door, a little 
back from the road, Rob perceived what 
must be a hotel. ‘‘Catlin House,” said the 
sign along its front. The illuminated globe 
atop a gasoline pump stood before what 
had obviously once been a smithy; was 
now a garage. Jim had gone into the store, 
and Rob saw that it combined the func- 
tions of store and post office. Jim was get- 
ting his mail. 

Rob climbed out of the car. When Jim 
emerged from the store Rob said, ‘Ill 
leave my stuff at the hotel here. What 
road do I take to get in to Pascal’s?”’ 

“Leave your suitcase,” Jim suggested. 
“Then hop in the car. I ean set you on it.” 

“T hate to keep you waiting.”’ 

“Tt won’t take you a minute; and it’s 
right on my way.” 

Rob went into the hotel and a competent 

woman with pale cheeks came to meet him. 
He said he was going into the country for 
the day on business, would return that 
night, would desire a room for the night if, 
as had begun to seem probable, he was too 
late for the afternoon train. “I'd like to 
leave my bag here,’”’ he explained. 
__ Within the minute he had rejoined Jim 
Vaughn. Jim was talking with another 
man as Rob approached them; and when 
he and Jim were on their way Vaughn said, 
“Man just told me Zone’s gone.” 

“From Pascal’s?”’ 

_ “Yeah. Jude was in town day or two ago 
to get some stuff. Said Zone had left.” 

__ Rob asked idly, ‘“‘Wouldn’t he come out 
this way?” 

_ “Yeah, prob’ly. He prob’ly come out 
with Jude.” They had left the main road, 
followed now a narrower thoroughfare of 
dirt. ‘I live down this way,” Jim ex- 
plained, and halted the car where a cart 
track turned aside. ‘‘This is your road. 
You can’t miss it. There’s a farm about 
half a mile on, and then nothing till you 
come to Pascal’s.” 

: “No forks?” 

_ “Well, some old wood roads; but you'll 
see the tracks of Pascal’s cart.” They 
shook hands. Rob thanked the man. Jim 
said amiably, “‘That’s all right.” He re- 
fused an offer of payment. 

Rob watched him out of sight, then 
turned into the track he had indicated. 
Wheels had cut two parallel furrows in the 
30d of the valley; feet of horses had worn 
another path, between these furrows. 
Fifty yards from the main road he had to 
pick his way on stepping stones across a 
shallow brook. Meadows opened out to 
sight and left of him. The way sloped gen- 
ly upward. Ahead, rising to a discourag- 
ng height, he perceived the wooded ridge 
that he must cross. He quickened his pace. 
[t was not yet ten o’clock in the morning. 

He was, for no particular reason, glad to 
<now that Zone Pascal had gone on his evil 
way. The thought of such a man dwelling 
n the same house with the girl he had seen 
n the window was unaccountably distaste- 
‘ul fo him. His mind dwelt on the matter. 
An ill-assorted pair, these brothers—the 
‘eligious zealot and the drunken renegade. 
The girl’s protector and guardian—and a 


sodden, hopeless, debauched tramp. Zone’s 
stay at the mill must have been an un- 
pleasant interlude in Dora’s lonely life 
there; better no company than that of such 
aman. And Jude must have been sorely 
tried by such a visitation. Rob dressed 
Zone in ugly imaginings; he began to won- 
der at Jude’s patience in letting him stay 
se long; began to wonder why Zone had 
gone at last. The man must have taken his 
slothful ease in such surroundings; he 
would have been slow to depart of his own 
accord. Perhaps Jude had, in fact, driven 
him away. 

A scant half mile from where Jim 
Vaughn had left him Rob saw a farm- 
house on the right-hand side of the narrow 
way he followed. His road turned into the 
farmyard and seemed to end there; a 
pores in a neat apron came to the kitchen 

oor. 

He took off his cap and asked, “This 
way to Pascal’s?”’ 

“Right out around the barn and up the 
hill,” she replied. ‘‘You’ll see the cart 
tracks.” 

““A fine day,”’ he commented. 

“Tt’s fixing to rain,’”’ she told him. 
wind the way it is.” 

He perceived the unsatisfied curiosity in 
her eyes as he turned the corner of the 
barn; had a momentary impulse to stop 
and talk with her and tell her all about 
himself and what his errand was. How it 
would gratify her lonely, starved heart, so 
hungry for a share in the lives of those in 
the outer world! He smiled at his own im- 
pulse—and pushed on. 

The road had vanished. In its place re- 
mained simply bruised grass stems, the 
scrape of.a shod foot in soft earth here and 
there, the furrow left by iron wheels. He 
followed these marks up a somewhat stiffer 
ascent for a hundred yards, passed through 
pasture bars and plunged into the wood. 
The way led uncompromisingly upward, 
zigzagging only at the steepest places. 
Here and there rushing water after a heavy 
rain had rutted it; there were rocks under 
foot. He began to climb with some zeal, 
walking with quick steps; but within a 
hundred yards his breath failed, his heart 
began to pound. It was more arduous than 
climbing up stairs. Every step became an 
effort; to lift each foot to its new hold and 
to raise his body afterward became a mat- 
ter of stern attention and self-command. 
He took off his cap and carried it in his 
hand. . 

The growth about him was chiefly birch 
and hardwood; only here and there he saw 
young spruce and pine. The hills must have 
been lumbered, he thought, about twenty 
years before. Probably Pascal’s mill had 
been busy during that lumbering. Or per- 
haps it was a grist mill. He decided this 
was improbable; there would be no grist 
to grind, in these hills. No, a sawmill, 
undoubtedly, and disused now since the 
lumber was gone. How did Jude Pascal sup- 
port himself, then? In that passing glimpse 
from the train Rob had seen no sign of a 
clearing or anything that might suggest 
farming operations. 

He stopped to rest on a moss-covered 
rock; lay flat on his back, breathing deeply 
till his heart ceased to pound; then once 
more pushed on. Halfway up the slope a 
wood road turned aside from the way he 
was following; the cart tracks decided his 
choice between the two ways. Once there 
were tracks in each of two forks of the 
road; but when he followed one for a little 
way at random, the other joined it again. 
Toward the crest of the ridge he came into 
a growth of young hemlock and pine in 
which no breath of air was stirring; and 
though the September morning was cool, 
sweat burst from him. At the top of the 
ridge, with a momentary glimpse of the 
hills across the valley ahead of him, he esti- 
mated that he had come at least three 
miles. For safety’s sake, he called it two 
miles. As a matter of fact, it was only a 
little more than one. 

While he rested here, his eyes wandering, 
he saw where someone had cut down an 
oak sapling a little way from the road. He 
went nearer to look at it, idly interested. 
The sapling had been cut with a knife; 
a sharp knife, by the markings. Near by lay 
the top of the little tree, and branches that 
had been trimmed away. Rob judged that 
the man with the sharp knife had fashioned 
for himself a staff perhaps four feet long. 
Strips of bark and thin shavings on the 
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Now the town shaves 
with Barbasol 


Barbasol is the ultimate step in the progress 
of shaving, 


It has taken all the torture, the annoyance, 
the wasted time out of a daily operation that 
is as old as man himself. 


The Barbasol shave is the simplest, speediest, 
most soothing shave you can get. 


Merely wash the face in cold or hot water, 
spread a thin film of Barbasol over the 
moistened beard, and shave. 


With a tube of Barbasol in your bathroom 
or traveling bag, the shaving brush, of course, 
is as useless asthe shaving mug of other days. 


The minutes that you once spent in pre- 
paring a lather and tediously rubbing it in 
are saved. 


Barbasol, like lather, softens the beard. 
More, it holds each hair erect for a smooth, 
clean razor stroke. 


Barbasol takes the “pull”? out of the razor 
and the smart out of the skin, leaving the 
face soft and cool though closely shaven. 


Our trial tube of Barbasol is good for at least 
six shaves. It will be sent on receipt of the 
attachedcouponandtencents. Orif youcan’t | 
wait another day for a modern, scientific |{ 
shave, almost any druggist can supply you & 
with Barbasol. In tubes, 35 and 65 cents. 


The 


Barbasol Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
- fl ; ‘ - Lwant to give Barbasol 


: a fair trial. Herewith 
= find ten cents (stamps or coin). 


no soap no bru sh v2 Send your one week’s trial tube. 
no rub o in Ke Name 
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How Wisely 
Do You Treat Your Teeth? 


Sound teeth need only proper cleaning. If 
something is wrong, don’t take any casual 
recommendation. 


To clean safely—use Dr. Lyon’s. 
To cure—go to a good dentist. 


Clean your teeth twice a day with Dr. Lyon’s 
—it’s unmedicated and free from all doubtful 
ingredients. For fifty-six years it has steadily 
grown in favor among those who care wisely for 
the health and beauty of their teeth. 


6 
DirLyons 
De Dentifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 


owoer (7ream 


Approved by the best dental 
authorities for over fifty years 


I. W. LYON & SONS, Inc: 
530 West 27th St., New York 


Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, Ltd. Montreal 
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ground beside the cart track suggested that 
he had shaped one end of this staff to some 


| appointed purpose. Rob’s thoughts played 


with the small mystery as he resumed his 
tramp. 

He went downhill, it seemed to him, in- 
terminably. ‘And I’ve got to come back 
up this,’’ he reminded himself with a grim 
smile. ‘Well, I hope old Jude does carry 
me out in that cart of his. But we’d proba- 
bly have to walk uphill to save the horse 
anyway.” The sun had been in his face at 
the top of the ridge, but as he dropped into 
the valley he was in shadow of the great 
trees. Once he heard a twig crack in the 
branches over his head, and looked up in 
time to see a great blunt-headed owl glide 
away on soundless wing. ‘‘Flying this late 
in the morning!” he thought, surprised. 


' “Probably it’s never really midday down 


in here.” 

The forest about him was full of little 
sounds. The insistent scolding of red squir- 
rels; the bark and whine of grays. The 
scurry of leaves under little feet, and now 
and then a swaying among the branches 


_ over his head. More than once a partridge 


flurried up from before him, usually perch- 
ing on some low branch to watch his pas- 


| sage. At the foot of the steepest part of the 


| way he saw, abruptly, water ahead, and a 


black duck rose, towering to clear the trees. 
Rob threw up his hands as though he held 
a gun, twitched his trigger finger. “‘Dead 
bird,’ he said under his breath. 

The water ahead, he found, was the brook 
he had seen from the railroad. A train 
roared by, completely concealed by inter- 
vening trees; but he judged it could be no 
more than a hundred yards away. He saw 
that the brook here was stagnant; guessed 
this must be the upper end of the dead 
water that extended down to the mill. 
““Can’t be more than a mile now,” he told 
himself reassuringly. ‘‘I’ve certainly come 
nearly four.’’ He had actually come a little 
more than two. 

The cart track he followed was now 
scarce worthy of even that name. The wheel 
ruts were full of bowlders, some of them 
half as big as a barrel. The way dipped 
and climbed over ledges and low abut- 
ments of the main ridge. One moment he 
dropped down a steep descent, the next he 
climbed as steeply. Where there were 
no rocks underfoot there was mud, or even 
water. His feet were wet; he was mud 
halfway to the knees. The air had a heavi- 
ness about it that he found oppressive; 
it seemed to fog his lungs. There was a 
damp, moldy smell in his nostrils; and the 
vegetation beside his path was thick and 
tropical in its luxuriousness. By and by he 
looked at his watch. It was twenty-five 
minutes past eleven. He had been walking 
an hour and forty minutes. 

The discovery startled him. ‘Four or 
five miles,” he thought. “I ought to be 
there by now. Can’t have missed the way. 
Of course that climb slowed me down.” 
He tried to increase his speed, but he was 
tiring. His foot turned on a round rock 
that rolled beneath him, and a pang like 
flame shot through his ankle, so that he 
sat down abruptly and wondered if any- 
thing were broken. After an examination 
he decided it was merely a severe strain; 
but the anguish involved in walking made 
his further progress at first very slow. 

He had noticed before this, in the mud 
and soft: earth here and there along the 
way, footprints of a man. Sometimes 
these prints headed in one direction, some- 
times in the other. ‘‘Jude walks both 
ways,” he told himself. “‘No cart for him. 
Well, I’d as soon walk as ride in a cart on 
this road.” He began to watch for the 
prints with some interest. 

By and by a steep little climb brought 
him out upon a smooth ledge, broken by 
no markings at all. To his right this ledge 
ran down to the dead water of the brook; 
and he went down to the water side, 
thinking to take a drink. But the water 
was unattractive; it was dark and filled 
with rotting vegetation. A thin grass, 
bending languorously, grew within a few 
inches of the surface. This grass seemed to 
offer solid bottom, but when he thrust at it 
with a stick it yielded and the stick went 
down so far he was near losing his balance 
and tumbling in. He drew back with a 
shiver of distaste. An owl hooted some- 
where in the woods behind him, with a 
curious choking sound; and he found him- 
self looking to right and left almost fur- 
tively. Then a freight train, rolling down 
grade, thundered past him fifty yards 


| away, and he laughed and was himself 


again. 
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As he turned to climb back to the road 
he saw in the brush at one side of the ledge 
an oaken stave, two or three feet long, 
which had been shaped to the uses of man. 
Any human handiwork in the wilderness — 
is immediately conspicuous. He picked it 
up. One end had evidently been fitted to 
an iron socket of some kind; he could see 
rust marks, could see where the edge of. 
the iron had cut the wood. The other end 
had been stripped of bark, and rounded; 
and by long usage in sweaty hands it had 
been polished to an even brown. The thing 
balanced well in his hand. He kept it, 
using it now and then as a cane in the 
steeper ways. It did not at once occur to 
him that the same man who had cut a new 
stave at the top of the ridge might have 
lost this one here. | 

He was beginning to be quite sure that 
he had missed his road, and his ankle was 
increasingly painful before at last he saw, 
through the trees ahead, the bulk of Pas- 
cal’s Mill. A great house the hue of dusk, 
filled with the trickle of running water, and 
hidden deep in the gorge. 


IV 


HERE the cart track debouched from 

the shelter of the trees Rob stopped to 
examine the scene before him. As soon as 
he stood still mosquitoes swarmed about 
him, although it was September, and cool. 
He brushed at the pests abstractedly. They 
must breed here, he thought, by the mil- 
lions in the summertime; the still waters 
of the pool that had once been a mill pond, 
that was now little more than a slough, 
must serve as a nursery for them. Screens? 
He glanced toward the house with the 
thought, and saw that there were no 
screens upon the windows or doors. No 
need of them this day, since doors and 
windows were all tightly closed. 

The place depressed him unspeakably, 
from the moment his eyes rested upon it. 
There was a taint of mold and dampness in 
the very air; a breath, as it were, of the 
tomb. It seemed to him he could smell 
rotting wood in the air. The sun was well 
overhead, poured down full into the barn- 
yard beside the house; yet even its direct 
rays seemed not to penetrate with their 
usual scouring warmth and cleanliness. 
He remembered what Jim Vaughn had 
said, that owls flew in this steep valley all 
day long; himself had seen an owl on the 
wing that morning. This seemed in some 
wise to epitomize the impression of the 
place upon his sensibility. Yet here lived 
that girl whom he had seen from the train, 
No wonder, he thought, that in the i 
leaning of her body there was expresse 
revolt at what her life was, longing for 
what it might become. His errand re- 
turned to his mind. ‘She'll be glad to get 
out of here,” he thought. 

He took a step forward, and saw the 
black waters of the pond. Domesticated 
ducks paddled along the oozy margins of 
the shore. He watched them tip heads 
down to feed and come to the surface 
again, bills streaming with rotting vegeta- 
tion. A black turtle tilted forward and slid 
off a decomposing log on the brink of the 
water. The reptile entered the water with 
scarce aripple. A small green frog scurried 
in desperate tripping leaps through the 
water grass along the shore. A low coop of | 
old boards had been built here, as shelter 
for the ducks, he thought. A rude skiff, 
once white, now gray as the house itself, 
was pulled half out of water in the muck, not 
fully solidified, which represented the shore 
line. He saw that the skiff had one row- 
lock; that the other was replaced by two 
hardwood pins. There was water in the 
bottom of the boat, and it had a black hue, 
lying still as ink. He backed away from it. 

The barnyard was represented by 4 
space in which no trees grew. Bowlders, 
large and small, emerged from the muck in 
it. This muck faintly steamed in the sun. 
The cart track led across to the wide doors 
of the barn; he saw the cart itself, geared 
for one horse, drawn aside with its thills 
lifted and propped against the side of the 
barn. The great house itself lay on his 
right, two doors facing him. He was in 
doubt which one to approach. There was 
no sign of movement anywhere about; no 
one appeared to welcome or to question 
him. Pigs moved restlessly, squealing in 
low monotone, in a lean-to against the en 
of the barn. He heard the stamp of a horse 
inside; knew by the odor that came to hi 
nostrils that there was a tie-up for cows 
somewhere within that gloomy interior. 
Against the wall of the barn that faced him, 

(Continued on Page 137) 


(Continued from Page 134) 
between the wide doors and the end, there 
was a boxlike cage, its front covered with 
chicken wire. His eyes passed it over idly 
at first glance; then a movement within 
drew his attention, and he went curiously 
forward and saw within the cage seven great 


bain that gloom. One clacked its bill at 
him; the tufts of feathers above their heads 
3eemed to bristle. Their bold stare faintly 
disconcerted him; the reek of carrion about 
the cage drove him back. He turned almost 
with relief toward the house, which had till 
now repelled him. As he did so he per- 
ceived that there were sounds of movement 
within; sounds he had not heard before. 
He stepped to the door nearest the barn— 
he thought it must be the kitchen door— 
and knocked. 

' Dora Pascal opened it to him. She was, 
he perceived, beautiful. This did not sur- 
prise him; yet he had not thought of her 
jas beautiful or otherwise. His glimpse 
from the train had given him no certain 
picture of her features; he had perceived 
only the yearning expressed in every line 
of her body as she watched the train go by. 
Her beauty now was not a thing that he 
took time to analyze; she satisfied and 
gratified the eyes, that was all. There was 
nothing discordant in the picture she 
made as she faced him there in the door- 
way. He liked her immensely, even at this 
first glimpse of her; he had a curious im- 
pulse to say “‘Why, you look like an 
lawfully nice girl.’”’ He smiled a little at 
himself for this, and then saw in her 
eyes that his smile had frightened or per- 
haps angered her. She seemed to arm 
Iherself against him. 

_ She had had an apron in her hands when 
she came to the door, and, having opened 
‘the door, proceeded to put it on. As she 
‘tied it behind her waist it was as though 
she girded herself for conflict with him. 
‘She thought he was laughing at her because 
her hair was braided in a pigtail down her 
back. She had slept poorly the night be- 
fore, filled with nameless fears; her head 
ached bitterly; and this stranger came and 
laughed at her because she sought to ease 
ithis aching head of hers by leaving her hair 
in a braid. No wonder she armed herself 
against him. Yet he looked friendly; it 
was, she thought at once, not like him to 
laugh at people. 

, “Good morning,” Rob said. Only a 
second or two had passed since she opened 
the door, yet many things had happened in 
those seconds. 

, “How do you do,” she rejoined pre- 
cisely. 

“My name is Robert Druce,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘I’m a lawyer, from Boston. 
You’re Miss Dora Pascal?” 

' She nodded, not committing herself. 
Her apron was now adjusted, and she held 
the door with her right hand, as though she 
might shut it in his face. 

“T’ve come to see you,” he told her. 
“T’ve business I want to have a 
short talk with you.’”’ Her eyes looked 
past him into the barnyard. She seemed 
to hesitate, and Rob asked, ‘“‘Is Mr. Pascal 
at home?” 

_ “Somewhere, yes,” she replied. ‘“‘I— 
haven’t seen him since breakfast.’’ Her 
eyes met Rob’s for an instant with a 
curious hesitation, as though there were a 
word on the tip of her tongue which she 
refrained from uttering. ‘“‘You didn’t see 
him anywhere?” 

“He may be in the barn,’’ Rob suggested. 
T’ll go and see.” 
_ He crossed the barnyard, while she 
watched him from the open door. Within 
the gloomy interior he looked about, lis- 
tened, called once or twice the man’s name, 
but received no reply, then returned to 
where she waited, shaking his head. 
__ “T just came downstairs to get dinner,” 
she said abstractedly. “I don’t know 
where he can be. Maybe up on the hill.” 
_ Rob’s ankle, since he stopped walking, 
Won stiffening. He called her attention 
oO it. 
_ “T twisted it a little, walking in,’’ he 
explained. ‘A stone rolled under me. 
Do you mind if I wrap it in a cold cloth or 
something, and sit down to rest it up? 
I’ve got to go back out this afternoon.” 

Dora looked at him as though she were 
faintly suspicious of the truth of what he 
said; he smiled appealingly and added, 
“Honestly I did!” 

A faint smile flickered in her eyes at 
that; she yielded somewhat. ‘Come in,” 
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she invited, and stepped aside. He fol- 
lowed her into the kitchen. She pointed to 
an old haircloth sofa against one wall. 
“Sit down there and lift it up,” she told 
him. “TI’ll find some cloths.” 

He obeyed her, stripping off his shoe and 
stocking. The ankle was faintly discolored 
and swollen; it felt hard and puffy under 
his touch. He knew nothing of the proper 
treatment, but it felt hot to his fingers, and 
when she returned with strips of old linen 
and a basin of water he bound it with wet 
cloths. She made no offer to assist him; 
busied herself with firing the stove and 
getting together pots and pans and victuals 
in preparation for cooking. 

Rob, glad to relax, watched her curi- 
ously. She rarely looked at him, seemed 
indifferent or unconscious of his presence. 
He perceived that this was careful reti- 
cence on her part, that she controlled her- 
self rigidly; and after a little he began to 
sense an undercurrent of uneasiness in her 
movements, difficult to account for by any 
explanation he could imagine. He thought 
to startle her into conversation. 

“You must live very happily and peace- 
fully here, just you and your uncle,” he 
suggested. 

But there was such stark tragedy in her 
eyes when they turned to meet his that he 
was sorry for what he had done. For a mo- 
ment she did not answer; then nodded. 
“Oh, yes,’”’ she assented, but he knew she 
lied, and was silent. 

There were books upon shelves beside 
the sofa; books upon a table near one win- 
dow. This was evidently the living room as 
well as the kitchen. He was able to de- 
cipher a title or two. Vanity Fair, Barnaby 
Rudge, the works of Shakspere in a single 
worn volume. 

“You read a great deal?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,”’ Dora told him. ‘I like reading.” 
She was peeling potatoes, 

“Read books—or magazines?” 

“Books,” she explained, and with a ges- 
ture of the hand which held the knife she 
included those he saw. “These books.”’ 

“Read any modern stuff?” 

She shook her head, not looking at him. 
“T read only what Uncle Jude has here.” 

“In the wintertime you must read a lot. 
Not much else to do, is there?”’ 

“T like to watch the trains go by,’’ she 
confessed. 

He saw that she was blushing faintly, as 
though she had confessed a secret and for- 
bidden romance. He was ashamed, as a 
man must be who surprises some woodland 
nymph at her orisons. He spoke of the 
books he liked to read, which he saw there. 
Her tongue loosened. She did not like 
Dickens, she said. He was surprised, and 
asked why. 

“There aren’t any such people as he 
writes about,” she replied. 

As they talked together she began to 
unfold, to blossom before his eyes; her first 
armor of reserve was lowered a little. She 
met him in friendliness, as most people 
found themselves meeting Rob Druce when 
he chose to be friendly. Little by little he 
got some impression of what her life was 
like, here in the old house. A lonely exist- 
ence, seeing no one save her uncle. “But 
Uncle Zone was here for a while,’’ she 
added, almost boastfully. Her pleasure 
was to walk into the woods, climb the ridge 
above the house, take trout from the brook 
or shoot a partridge with her uncle’s rifle. 

“T thought the brook was fished out,” he 
suggested. 

“The trout are coming back,’ she re- 
plied. ‘I take some fine ones in a great 
pool below, a little ways.” 

“By George!” he exclaimed. “I wish 
you’d show me. If I had more time. But 
I’ve got to get away in an hour or so.”’ 

She smiled a little. “‘ With your ankle 
hurt so, Uncle Jude will make you stay the 
night,’’ she assured him. 

“‘Can’t very well do that,’”’ he objected. 
“T left my bag in Twin Falls.” 

She did not press the subject, merely 
said “ He’ll want you to.” 

He watched her closely. ‘‘ You must be 
fond of him,” he suggested; and saw her 
eyes abruptly fill with tears. She nodded 
without answering; turning to try the pota- 
toes, now boiling on the stove. ‘Sometimes 
Tt worry about him,” she confessed. Before 
he could question her, however, she re- 
tracted. that. “I don’t really worry. I 
should not have said that to you.’’ She 
crossed to the window and looked out. 
“He should be here soon,”’ she said. ‘It is 
late for dinner now.” 

For a while he did not speak at all, won- 
dering whether to broach his errand now. 
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Here is a tray holding 
250 Elliott Address Cards 
—alphabetically classified 
and tab-indexed without 
use of extra ‘‘tab”’ devices. 
All filing data are written 


direct on their fibre 
frames. They come in 8 
different colors. Thus 


they provideaperfect Card 
Index of your mailing lists 
besides reproducing their 
own typewritten addresses, 
whenever you wish—in- 
definitely. 


Slide a tray of these Elliott Index-Address Cards into the 
hopper of an Elliott Addressing Machine (as shown below) 
and watch them automatically address your invoices, state- 
ments, bills of lading, shipping tags, labels, pay envelopes, 
advertising circulars, etc.—at a speed of 60 per minute! 


A model to meet the individual requirements of 


every business, large or small — 
Hand-Crank Addressers, $30 to $75 
Foot-Lever Addressers, $175 


Electric-Drive Addressers, $300 
“The simple, flexible, versatile, trouble-proof 
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seals 780 envelopes in ONE MINUTE and costs only $45 


Send for Our Free Book 
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THE ELLIOTT CO. 


BUT NOW ALL SUCH 
TROUBLES ARE OVER. 


“Because I’ve typed the Robinson address—as 
well as the addresses of a// our customers and 
prospects—into ELLIOTT ADDRESS 
CARDS, and never again will have to waste 
time typewriting addresses on anything! 


ELLIOTT one-piece, all-fibre Address Cards 
print a perfect facsimile of whatever you put on 
them—just as rubber stamps would do. But— 
unlike rubber stamps—they are not bulky, con- 
tain norubber or metal, and can be quickly made 
in your own office. Any ordinary typewriter 
is all you need to stencil a list of names and 
addresses into these remarkable cards. 


An Elliott Addressing 
Machine doesn’t cost 
much, In fact the price 
of one is wasted every 
month you continue 
using old-fashioned 
methods of name writ- 
ing and listing. 
matter what system 
you are now using, we 
can prove that it would Bldg. 
pay you to install an 
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the ELLIOTT System 


and 


“Index Cards 
that Print their own 
Addresses’”’ 
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UNITED STATES 


*Atlanta, Ga. 79 Walton St. 
Auburn, Me. A. E. Wilson & Co. 
*Baltimore, Md. 15 East Fayette St. 
Basin, Wyo. Mr. John L. Landfair 
*Boston, Mass. 11 Avery St. 
*Buffalo, N. Y. 507 Brisbane Bldg. 
Burlington, Vt. L. P. Wood 
*Cambridge, Mass. 143 Albany St. 
Charleston, W. Va. Laird Office Equip- 
ment Co. 
*Chicago, Ill. 1315 South Wabash Ave. 
*Cleveland, O. 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. Dolbey & Van Ausdall 
Columbus, O. Diehl Office Equipment 


Co. 
Dallas, Tex. Stewart Office Supply Co. 
Davenport, Ia. F. H. Shinn Co. 
Denver, Colo. Business Appliance Co. 

*Detroit, Mich. 303 Murphy Bldg. 
Dover, N. H. The Quimby Co. 

El Paso, Tex. Field-Parker Co. 

Fargo, N. D. Pierce Printing Co. 

Houston, Tex. C, D, Reimers Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 

Jacksonville, Fla. H. & W. B. Drew Co. 

*Kansas City, Mo. 92414 Baltimore Ave, 
Knoxville, Tenn, W. S. Hale 

*Los Angeles, Calif. 116 Henne Bldg. 
Louisville, Ky. Office Equipment Co. 
Marquette, Mich. Upper Peninsula 

Office Sup. Co. 

*Memphis, Tenn, 766 Randolph Bldg. 
Miami, Fla. The Foster & Reynolds Co 

*Minneapolis, Minn. 538 Builders Ex- 

change 
Nashville, Tenn. Williams Printing Co. 

*Newark, N. J. 210 Market St. 

New Haven, Conn. P.O. Box 1317 

*New Orleans, La. Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Newport News, Va. Carnegie Co. 

*New York, N. Y. 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va. Carnegie Office Appliance 

Co. 
No Oklahoma City, Okla. Office Appliance 
0. 

*Omaha, Nebr. 303 Leflang Bldg. 

*Philadelphia, Penna, 1520 Chestnut St 

*Pittsburgh, Penna. 215 Fitzsimmons 
Portland, Ore. The Converse Co. 

*Providence, R. I. 30 Empire St. 
Raleigh, N. C. H.S. Storr Co. 
Richmond, Va. Carnegie Co. 

*St. Louis, Mo, 1005 Pine St. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Wilkinson Sales 
& Service Co. 

*San Francisco, Calif. 114 Sansome St 
Savannah, Ga. C. E. Blakewood 
Seattle, Wash. The Converse Co. 

*Syracuse, N. Y. 317 So. Clinton St. 


CANADA 


Calgary, Alta. United Typewriter Co 
Edmonton, Alta. United Typewriter 


O. 

Halifax, N.S. A. Milne Fraser 

*Montreal, Que. 263 St. James St. 

Quebec, P. Q. O. Bernier 

Toronto, Ont. A. S. Hustwitt Co. 

Winnipeg, Man. Modern Office Ap- 
pliance Co, 


FOREIGN 


London, England—The Hayward Com- 
pany 

Paris, France—Smythe Horne & Co 

Amsterdam, Holland—Blikman & Sar- 
torius 

Zurich, Switzerland—Ernst Jost 

Sydney, Australia—Stott & Underwood 

Cape Town, South Africa—A. Tunley 
& Co, 


(Agencies also in 14 other foreign coun 
tries including Japan and China) 


146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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ARROWHEAD Hosiery for children 

happily combines the three desirable 
essentials — comfort, warmth and wear. 
‘‘Miss Manhattan’, an Arrowhead style, is 
popular with Children and Mothers of 
Children. Made of best lustrous mercerized 
yarns, with heavily reinforced heels and 
toes. It’s a dainty stocking —yet it is warm 
—and quite durable. 


Ask your dealer for Arrowhead Hosiery for 
all the family. 


“Miss Manhattan” —for Misses 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Established 1896 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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sale of Monarch Coffee proves 
conclusively that the Regular 
Retail Grocer is secure in his posi- 
tion as the logical and most econom- 
ical distributor of food products. For 
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At last he asked, ‘‘ You remember when you 
came here?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Ch, yes! I even remember 
my father and mother, saying good-by to 
me.” Her voice was very brave and proud. 
“My father was ——”’ She checked herself, 
flushing faintly. 

“Go on,” Rob urged softly. “Tell me.” 

She shook her head. ‘You didn’t come 
to hear about me.” 

Her reticence, he perceived, was a very 
real and genuine feeling; he did not seek to 
force her to speak, said only: ‘“‘My father 
used to know your father and mother.” 

She had turned to him so swiftly he was 
startled; her eyes were so wide and hungry. 

“He did? He knew them?” 

Rob nodded. ‘‘He told me about them 
yesterday. How fine your father was, and 
your mother too; and how they loved 
each other.” 

“Uncle Jude has told me so,” she said 
raptly, eyes moist and fixed in thought. 
“Of course I remember being so sorry when 
they went away; weeping so bitterly. And 
of course I thought them fine and beautiful; 
because I loved them, as Uncle Jude did. 
But it is nice to know that others thought 
so too.” 

““Yes,’’ Rob assured her. 

“Uncle Jude says my father was a won- 
derful minister of God.” 

“Yes. With the fire in him!” 

She turned away and was silent, busying 
herself about the stove. Presently she went 
to the window again and looked out into 
the farmyard. He perceived by the alert- 
ness in her posture that she had seen her 
uncle. 

He rose and asked “Is he coming?” 

Her hand, extended, stayed him; he 
came and stood by her side. ‘‘ What is it?” 
he asked. 

“‘He’s going to feed his owls,”’ she replied, 
almost whispering. 

“Tl go out!” 

Her fingers gripped his arm. She shook 
her head without speaking. It was not as 
though she wished to mystify him; his im- 
pression was rather that she was herself 
terribly disturbed, puzzled, baffled, half 
afraid; that she was glad to have him at 
her side. He watched her, did not at first 
look out of the window at all. 

When he did so, it was to perceive the 
figure of Judah Pascal, kneeling before the 
box in which the owls were housed. The 
man had a chunk of meat upon a board on 
the ground; he cut off bits of this meat with 
a knife. Presently he rose, lifting the 
square of board, and impaled a bit of meat 
on the knife point and thrust it through the 
meshes of the chicken wire. There was a 
darting movement inside, a sudden flutter 
of great wings. . Paseal’s right side was 
turned toward them; they could not see 
clearly what he did. But after a moment 
they perceived that the owls did not take 
the meat so readily as at first. Rob felt the 
girl faintly trembling; he looked down at 
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her and she was very pale. Something she 
feared. 

Rob was profoundly puzzled. The scene 
in itself, though not a pretty one, had noth- 
ing in it that seemed to him alarming; yet 
the girl was alarmed. She seemed to wait 
for something she dreaded. He looked 
toward Pascal again. 

The man was standing quite still before 
the cage of owls; yet in the very rigidity of 
his posture Rob ‘abruptly perceived a seeth- 
ing and passionate anger. 

The owls within the cage seemed also to 
sense this; they were uneasy, moving rest- 
lessly upon their perch, clacking their bills. 
The air seemed to tingle. Rob thought 
afterward that the owls seemed to know 
what was to come. 

Judah Pascal reached toward where the 
netting was fastened, at one end of the 
cage, and pulled it loose. He thrust a hand 
into the box, drew forth, after a moment’s 
fumbling, a great owl, which he held by the 
neck. Its wide wings buffeted him, smoth- 
ered him; it whirled briefly in the air, the 
body flew off at a tangent. Pascal flung 
something from his hand and reached into 
the box again. The girl at Rob’s side shrank 
away, drew back, was gone. Rob was not 
conscious of her going. Pascal, in cold 
ferocity, was killing the owls; wringing 
their necks as though they were so many 
hens. Wings surrounded him like a cloud. 
Outcries. The scene, in the high light of 
midday, had an unreality about it that was 
appalling. Rob felt himself cold and shaken 
and sick. It was incredible, outside all hu- 
man likelihood, far outside all human expe- 
rience. Something profoundly inexplicable, 
profoundly out of tone with the infinite 
harmony of the world. He had had hereto- 
fore a certain sympathy for Judah Pascal; 
he regarded him now with abhorrence and 
with fear. He saw the man fling another 
bloody head aside. A last owl fought to be 
free, struggled and beat and tore. Pascal 
ripped it apart in his hands, and flung the 
parts aside and stood, stilled after his fury 
of activity, his hands hanging at his sides, 
They were red. 

The man turned abruptly and came 
toward the kitchen door. Rob saw that his 
shirt was torn; there was a bloody gash in 
his chest where a talon had sought to find 
a hold, another across his temple. A ghastly 
figure. 

Then Judah Pascal saw Rob at the win- 
dow; their eyes met. Thereafter Rob saw 
only the man’s eyes. Wide; so wide that 
the lids seemed to form a circle. And yel- 
low. And unwinking. Their steady and 
baleful stare was like the stare of one of the 
great preying owls. The man, Rob thought, 
appalled at the perception, was weirdly like 
an owl! He found himself yielding, drawing 
back from the window. 

He heard the hand of Judah Pascal upon 
the outer latch of the door. 
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making throughout my statement, she 
crossed the tiny shop and put her hand 
most gently on my shoulder. 

“Then, gracious lady,’’ said she, “why 
do you not come and live with us again in 
old Vienna? The Viennese are quite un- 
changed, and life is good here. They would 
be glad to have you.” 

It was a very pretty gesture of sympathy 
and hospitality. In spite of all their pov- 
arty, to the real inhabitant Vienna is still a 
zood place, and he must make the lonesome 
stranger welcome. 

It seemed to me the whole character of 
she genial, happy-go-lucky Austrian was 
shus expressed. A warm heart and sympa- 
shetic soul, the power of enjoyment and a 
jesire that others should enjoy, were in 
shose words. A thousand small phrases 
offered as a matter of course by servants 
or by an occasional acquaintance gave me 
she same pleasant sense of being welcome. 
(Indeed, in the change and agitation of my 
aurried travels Vienna seemed a charming 
aaven, where the spirit of the people made 
ne at home and gave me rest. 

I was talking with some foreign bankers 
who had come to examine the financial 
situation—come for their own interests, of 
20urse, and to make money were it pos- 
sible. In the few months they had been 
working there even their practical minds 
were won by the soft charm of these peo- 
gle. Apparently they all had a great desire 
7o aid and not unduly to exploit the 
Austrian. 

Superficially at least the central portion 
of the city seems quite gay. The shops are 
‘ull of lovely things, the windows arranged 
with a good taste that would do Paris credit. 
The small Viennese storekeeper seems able 
so retain his place by his great rival’s side. 
Theaters are packed and have remained as 
xood as they were before the war. The res- 
jaurants are also crowded, and though many 
seem to think this public which is so enjoy- 
ng life is composed largely of strangers, 
t seemed to me there were also many 
Viennese. One hears the local patois 
spoken certainly as much as any other 
anguage. It is very curious as compared 
vith Berlin or with Budapest to see these 
deople still enjoying life though their back- 
sround is so poor and their government 
and whole country are on the verge of 
ankruptcy and of economic collapse. 
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I mentioned this to an Italian friend of 
nine, who knows Vienna well, and who had 
yeen traveling over the same trail I had 
aken. He laughed and answered: “‘Yes, 
‘love them, too; one cannot help it, they 
ire so simple and sincere in suffering or 
mjoyment and all so gay and patient too. 
[hey are the Byzantines of Central Eu- 
‘ope. Knowing next week may bring death 
ind destruction, they go on living now from 
lay to day as they have always lived; not 
vorrying, but feeling content if there is 
ood and comfort momentarily. They 
sount on someone else for taking care of 
hem—a vague someone, who must make 
t his business to see that all is well when 
the time comes to pay for these pleasures 
hey are enjoying. They are very irrespon- 
ible, you must admit, and yet, like the 
thildren they seem in many ways, they will 
lurely be taken care of by other nations. 
They don’t want to do their own work— 
hey never have worked if they could help 
ie The Austrians have no special desire to 
lolve their own problems. They want sup- 
ort, moral and material, and beg to have 
t given them on almost any conditions. 

d they will bear the heavy discipline 
ut upon them by their foreign friends, who 
ry to straighten out the tangle, with the 
ame imperturbability and the same desire 

Rapiease which they have always offered to 
; heed in charge. They know nothing of 
iate or other deep emotions, and they have 
\o bitterness.”” 

Talking of their near future an American 
riend of mine and I were speaking of the 
angers threatening Vienna. He said: 
‘There are several strikes now on, and 
nore are coming soon. Next Tuesday the 
{uestion of the loan and its conditions 
omes up in Parliament. The Socialists will 
|nake an opposition, and will raise a row, 
|vhich will be a signal for disorders. The 
»olice can’t handle the situation, for there 
‘ren’t enough. The military will be called 
m and they will surely join the rioters. It 
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means a revolution, Bolshevism, ' chaos. 
I’m glad that you are leaving within the 
next few days, before the general strike 
comes on to tie up all the railroads!”’ 

It was a very prominent newspaper man 
talking, one who had been in Vienna for 
some years and was supposed to know con- 
ditions well; one who was sending to Amer- 
ica each day long cables with the news. 
He elaborated considerably on the pessi- 
mistic program he was laying out for 
Austrian developments in the near future, 
and he fixed at most a month for the com- 
plete collapse to come about, claiming in- 
side information on which to found this 
theory. 

The following day I lunched with an 
Italian who had known Austria well in 
ancient days, and now. A good judge of 
world politics, in which he sometimes plays 
a réle, he knows old Europe and her ways, 
most of her sunny corners, together with 
her weaknesses and strength. 

He had come to fetch me, and we wan- 
dered through the city’s quiet lovely 
streets. We had taken lunch in an out- 
of-the-way typical Viennese restaurant, 
famous for preparing Wienerschnitzel and 
other local dishes. We had reached our 
coffee and the stage of confidences, and 
were talking of conditions all around us. 
I repeated what I had heard the day be- 
fore from the American journalist, and my 
companion laughed. 


Extremes of Judgment 


“Well,” he said, ‘‘the man who said all 
that didn’t know Vienna and its people.” 
Then he gave his view of what might hap- 
pen. ‘‘There are two strikes, there may 
be some disorders and even riots with some 
damage done before the winter ends, but 
nothing now. The people are still waiting 
to see how this discussion abroad turns 
about the loan to Austria. This nation’s 
interests are in a good man’s hands. 
Monseigneur Seipel has both brains and 
heart, and is devoted to his country. If 
the loan goes through the League of Na- 
tions things will, I think, move quite 
smoothly here. If Austria’s plea is not 
answered as it should be and matters drag, 
it’s bad. But even so, though they are 
weary, this is a very good-natured people. 
Even propaganda on top of their distress 
hasn’t moved them much so far from their 
general way of life. We foreigners who 
have promised to back the loan know 
Austria will be helped, since we must try 
to save all that we can of Europe.” 

These men typify, I think, the two ex- 
tremes of judgment on the case, and really 
there is ground to justify them both. My 
own impressions were very strong, but as 
I was in Vienna only one short week and 
there was so much to see, to enjoy and to 
investigate, I found it hard to analyze or 
judge the value of each fact I ran across. 
In my wanderings about the old city where 
I had spent so many years during my girl- 
hood, I discovered a number of my childish 
haunts and had several quite original ex- 
periences. I had been curious to see what 
the attitude of the present government is 
towards the fine monuments that remain 
from the imperial régime. I spent a morn- 
ing wandering through the palace and its 
courts and gardens. Everything there is 
clean and decently kept up. The old 
Redouten-Saal, where the great court balls 
used to be given, is now used for theatrical 
performances where seats are sold and the 
general public is of course admitted. In 
some ways it seems sad to see the splendid 
historic room change into a thing that 
pays, but on the other hand visitors are 
both respectful and respectable, and per- 
haps it is as good a use as could be made of 
this fine spacious hall. The rest of the 
emperor’s palace is thrown open to sight- 
seers as a historical monument or museum, 
and small groups, including peasants, 
gather in the antechambers and are taken 
through by guardians—old pensioners these 
are, I think. There seems to be an under- 
standing of the traditions these great 
rooms hold, and everything is clean and well 
kept. Even the crown treasures—those 
which have not been used to pay a portion 
of the Austrian war debt—are now on ex- 
hibition, and the Austrian people, quite 
poor people, go to visit them with great 
interest and respect. 

All the museums are open, and one has 
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The refined, stylish appearance of The Flor- 
sheim Shoe wins you as a first-time wearer; 
excellent quality affords an economy that 
impels you to prefer Florsheims thereafter. 
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The old pinnicon flavoE 


OU can have it again now, in those well- 
remembered delicacies so long neglected for 
want of the good old plantation-made molasses. 
Let the family enjoy again ’lasses pie, ‘lasses 
cookies, gingerbread, baked beans made with 


Brer Rabbit Molasses. Send for free recipe 
book, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


In two grades: Gold Label—light molasses, 
Green Label—dark molasses 
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. “Tended my 
foot troubles 
this way 


“Jung’s Arch Braces are simply 
wonderful. You’dhardly believethe 
difference they make. I used to have 
terrible pain in my feet and ankles; 
I could hardly stand or walk; now I 
really forget I have feet. Try a pair 
of Jung’s. I’m sure they’ll give relief.’ 


Jung’s Arch Braces Assure Comfort 

They relieve tired, aching and burning 
feet instantly by assisting and strength- 
ening the weakened muscles. Pain in 
the heel, instep and ball of foot is a warn- 
ing of fallen arches or weakened condi- 
tions of the feet—an indication that you 
need the help these comfortable braces 
will give. They overcome the extra strain 
caused by stylish shoes. May be worn 
with any kind of footwear. Recommended 
by leading doctors, osteopaths, chiropractors, 
chiropodists. Ask them. 


ee Over Half a Million Satisfied Wearers 


No matter what other supports or appliances you 
have used, you should try a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces. 


Entirely Different From Other Foot Appliances 
Made of special Superlastik—light and porous, yet 
No ungainly humps or burdensome 
pads. No larger shoe necessary. No metal plates. 
Exact size for every foot. Price $1 per pair. (Canada 
$1.25.) Your money back if not satisfied. Jung’s Mir- 
acle Arch Braces, extra wide, $1.50. (Canada $1.75.) 
For Men, Women and Children. If your shoe dealer, 
druggist, or surgical dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 
Write Today For Our Free Book 
Contains valuable information about the feet. Illus- 
trated with X-Ray views. Tells cause and relief of foot 
ills. Send for your copy today. Free—no obligation. 
THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
413 Jung Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Office — Kirkham & Roberts, Mgrs. 
413 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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people is really sincere. Every class is 
represented in the throng that goes to the 
museums as to the opera, the theaters and 
the concerts. The music is as good as ever 
it was before the war. I went to see a per- 
formance of Lohengrin at the Imperial 
Opera, and another night to hear Jeritza 
sing in Tosca. A seat in the orchestra cost 
two hundred and fifty thousand crowns, 
yet the whole house was full. It seemed 
difficult to’believe that any economic dis- 
tress could be felt by people who could 
pay such prices. Both performances were 
truly magnificent; carried out with the 
highest perfection in every detail—lighting, 
costumes, scenery. The upkeep of the 
theater made a good impression and the 
orchestra was perfectly magnificent. 

I had occasion to go with a friend one 
afternoon to meet Jeritza at the opera 
house, and she took us over the strange 
world behind the curtain, showed us the 
stage machinery, the scenery and the dress- 
ing rooms. She was soon busy trying on 
her costumes for the Rosencavalier, in 
which she was to make her appearance for 
the first time in America, this winter. One 
after another her beautiful clothes were 
brought in, some slight change made here or 
there, and their splendor admired. One of 
her masculine suits was completely em- 
broidered in very brilliant diamonds and 
she told me with great pride that these 
stones were all crystals from Bohemia. She 
was making her outfit in Vienna to aid her 
starving people, she said. 

Jeritza I found a most magnetic creature, 
typical of the old Vienna which I knew, 
with her kind familiarity with tailor, maid 
and dresser, her high spirits, her beauty 
and her simple cordial charm. I told her 
that I had a great desire to hear her in 
Tosca the next night, and that I had been 
told, when I inquired, that no seat was to be 
found, whereupon she took the trouble to 
send one of her own people to find for me a 
place that had been held in reserve. It was 
worth the asking, for no one that I have 
seen was ever like Jeritza, both for beauty 
of person and sweetness and strength of 
voice. Her wonderful dramatic talent com- 
bines with these to make her perfect in this 
part. 

While she was trying on her dresses the 
director of the opera had come in and I 
had an opportunity of talking lengthily: 
with him. I expressed my admiration of 
his energy and management, that he was 
able to keep so great a thing as the Vienna 
Opera going, under such economic strain 
as that which reigned now in Vienna, and 
with no court to pay his deficit at the 
end of every year as had been the case be- 
fore the revolution. 


Superb Opera 


He shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
amiably and said: ‘‘One does what one can. 
Of course our Viennese love music, and no 
one comes to Vienna from abroad without 
hearing our opera. Then, the people are all 
artists, and Jeritza, when she returns here, 
sings for us often. She, more than anyone, 
gives us packed houses. But our public 
comes to almost anything we give, and so 
far we manage to keep our heads just above 
water, and do our reputation justice.” 

When I spoke of the magnificent cos- 
tuming of Lohengrin the director looked 
pleased and said that those were still the 
old costumes and, of course, were very 
beautiful; but, he added, even the new 
operas have been well put on. ‘“‘Of course 
we have the old stage hands, who know the 
work of lighting and of posing. They have 
always done it.’’ He said his greatest 
difficulty was in trying to invent some way 
by which he could replace the tights of the 
ballet dancers and the actors. ‘‘In olden 
days these cost one hundred crowns, more 
or less, whereas now long tights in silk of 
good quality cost about five million crowns. 
It is impossible, naturally, to turn out the 
whole ballet in new ones, no matter how 
shabby the old ones have become.”’ 

I asked him how he managed, and he 
explained that he had found one or two 
women who knew how to darn amazingly 
well, and that he was having them go over 
his whole stock, mending and putting into 
shape all the tights the company owned, 
so they would go on as long as possible and 
look as well as might be from across the 
footlights. 

He also spoke of the great misery which 
reigned among the middle classes, the pen- 
sioners, and all those in the land who had 
been living upon a regular income in any 
form. His one complaint was that while 
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the opera covered its expenses it had a 
common budget with certain other artistic 
associations of the town, such as the Burg 
Theater. These were losing money and in 
order to pay their deficits his budget must 
be sacrificed by paring down. 

I noticed a great difference in the dress- 
ing of the audience at the opera, for in the 
old days the boxes had been always filled 
with brilliant-looking women, and men in 
uniform or evening dress. Even in the 
orchestra seats the people used to be well 
turned out. Save for a few Americans all 
the occupants now looked shabby. Every- 
one wore dark clothes, the men usually 
afternoon dress. One of the largest court 
boxes was occupied by the president and 
his family; in the other were some eccen- 
tric, rough-looking people. I asked my 
companion who he thought they might be. 
He laughed and said, “‘I am sure those are 
Socialists, because nobody so much as they 
likes to use an emperor’s loge. In every 
country if one sees an imperial automobile 
or the royal loge occupied by rough-looking 
people, one may be sure it is a Socialist in 
power, who is greatly enjoying it.” 


An Interesting Visit 


I could not but smile at this accusation, 
for I remembered very well that while all 
other members of the provisional revolu- 
tionary government at Petrograd in 1917 
had gone on living in their own small 
homes and had used their various minis- 
tries only for the business portion of their 
days, Kerensky—leader of the Socialist 
Party—had moved into the Winter Palace 
as soon as he became prime minister. He 
had occupied the emperor’s rooms and 
used the emperor’s motor. Also he alone 
had kept a bodyguard as the emperor had 
done, with sentinels at his apartment doors, 

A few days later I discovered that the 
present President of the Federation of 
Austria lives in his own very modest flat, 
and only. goes to the Foreign Ministry 
Palace each day to receive those who visit 
him on business. His predecessor, a Social- 
ist, had lived in the ministry as a matter 
of course, and strangely enough he was 
stillthere. Doctor Hainisch had announced 
on his election that he preferred his own 
home to the Ballhausplatz, whereupon his 
Socialist predecessor had continued to in- 
habit the presidential apartment, and was 
still lodged there at the moment of my 
visit. 

I had a most interesting visit with the 
president, lasting a considerable time. 1] 
had brought him letters from an American 
woman, who told me of his charming man- 
ner and his great knowledge of his people 
but in spite of all her preparation I founc 
him much more attractive than had beer 
the description. A tall, very distinguishec 
man of fifty-five or so came forward with 
outstretched hand. He has a short, neatly 
trimmed beard and a quiet, kindly eye 
which looks straight at one; and he is 
simple and unassuming, yet with a courtly 
dignity that holds attention and respect 
His title seems to be the emptiest one it 
Europe, for the President of Austria ha; 
no real rights at all. He cannot veto any 
law, he does not appoint the ministers 
he cannot give orders to the army. Hii 
whole influence amounts to what he per 
sonally can establish of prestige by winnin, 
esteem and affection. His functions ar 
purely advisory. As an Austrian of dis 
tinction, one of his colleagues in the gov 
ernment, was saying, ‘‘ Doctor Hainise), 
has made a somewhat ridiculous role en 
tirely dignified, and has used his possibilit; 
of meeting with one and another group, ti) 
hold the respect of all, helping by this t 
smooth over many difficulties and to fini 
a solution of various problems. He alway) 
upholds a good cause, and to the exten 
the law allows, he is constantly doing con) 
structive work.” 

I was not kept waiting when I went t 
see him by appointment. A polite not 
from the head secretary of the president 
chancery had immediately responded 
the one I had sent, introducing me on m 
arrival, and that same afternoon the pre 
dent’s card was left at my hotel. That a 
some other cards of government offici 
had created an amusing little flutter 
snobbish satisfaction in the hotel offic 
At the old palace on the Ballhausplata_ 
was received in an anteroom with all du 
politeness by two secretaries, who cor 
ducted me to an inner salon furnished i 
old Empire style. The house had bee 
the former Foreign Office and on the wal. 
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discovered several, portraits that I rec- 
gnized. Ministers of Foreign Affairs for 
ome time back, they were, and one was an 
xcellent likeness of Count Kalnoky. He 
ad been the occupant of this palace in 
889, when my father arrived in Vienna 
o represent the United States. 

I remarked, “That is Kalnoky.” 

The president smiled and said, ‘‘ Yes, he 
ved here thirty years ago. Did you know 
im? 

Then I explained, whereupon he went 
ack with enthusiasm into the history of 
he past, told me how my father was still 
yell known by reputation among old Aus- 
rian groups. 

He spoke very beautifully of old-régime 
ays, and with sadness of the distress now 
n the city, by comparison with all its pre- 
ious gayety. He asked me if I noticed a 
reat change. 
orrow of the sufferings of the bourgeois 
ntellectuals and professional men, who 
yere starving on small salaries or on fixed 
neomes from their savings or on pensions 
neasured by the previous cost of life. 
‘his was all a result of the decline in the 
\ustrian crown. 


Pressing Difficulties 


I sympathized deeply with his excel- 
ney, and told him that Chancellor Seipel 
ad been telling me of present conditions 
1 an interview I had had with him. Im- 
iediately the president spoke with great 
dmiration of Monseigneur Seipel; said 
vhat a great man he was, how well he had 
resented the appeal of Austria to the out- 
ide world when he had been at Geneva 
ut the week before, how well also he 
andled the different elements who were 
gainst one another here in Vienna, both 
1 Parliament and among the people. Doc- 
pr Hainisch went on to tell how simple 
Tonseigneur Seipel’s private life was; how 

yen now the chancellor lived in a single 
et room at a monastery, and used the 
hancellor’s palace only to receive in. He 
dded that Seipel loved his people and 
qrugeled to strengthen them against them- 
lves 

Then the president went over some of 
ae difficulties of the moment. The social- 
ts were opposing the various measures of 
pform, without which Austria could not 
2t a foreign loan. I asked him why this 
lan was necessary, why the crown had 
arunk so frightfully? I got the same 
‘ory as from every other side—first the 
ar suffering and the unfair peace treaty, 
iss Of provinces and commerce, and then 
idustry at a standstill. He spoke with 
veat enthusiasm of the Police Minister, 
‘octor Schober, as being intelligent and 
rong, capable of handling almost any 
ituation. 

_L asked about possible disorders and he 
‘secounted the danger from these, saying, 
‘The Austrians are a good and patient 
2ople, who, though they have suffered 
atold misery in the past four or five 
2ars, so far have not done anything par- 
‘cularly bad.” He added: ‘“‘Even our 
deialists, who so frighten the outside world, 
ve not at all terrible; for they are Aus- 
jians or Tyrolese first, and Socialists only 
‘terwards. 
ith on a reasonable basis if one under- 
ands them.” He seemed to think they 
ould be patriotic if occasion demanded 
ieir being tested, and if the urgency of 
ie situation was made quite clear to their 
aderstanding. He admitted the army 
as one of Austria’s most difficult prob- 

‘ms, not sufficient nor of the right type of 
‘en, but on the contrary made up of the 
orst elements of the population. I found 
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Anyhow, they can be dealt- 
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he blamed the Allies and the peace treaty | 


for nearly all these ills. 

“They would not let us keep an army,” 
he said; ‘‘they would not let us keep our 
proper frontiers; and now they complain 
of the results of their own action and are 
surprised we cannot live as they established 
us. It is a most unnatural state. Let me 
show you what they have done. We were 
never allowed even to have a representa- 
tive in Paris, to speak for us, when our 
lives and property were being discussed 
and arbitrarily disposed of by the Allies. 
Some of those against us had even falsified 
the maps; just let me show you.” 

He got up and went into his working 
room, next door, fetching back a map of 
the Central Empires. He showed me the 
provinces which had been cut off Austria 
for the benefit of Czecho-Slovakia, and 
those others offered as a gift to Serbia on 
the south. The president explained what 
problems Austria was now facing, showed 
where Italy also had obtained provinces 
Austria could ill afford to lose. To the 
north of the present southern boundary a 
small piece of land in the mountainous dis- 
trict the president pointed out, saying that 
during the discussions of the peace condi- 
tions the representative of one foreign land 
had actually brought a falsified map to the 
arbiters, showing the crest of the high 
mountains which made the natural bound- 
ary much farther north than they actually 
are, and putting only foothills where the 
mountains really exist. Austria thus would 
have lost all that part of a rich province. 
“Luckily,” he added, ‘‘in this particular 
ease the people of the land themselves 
protested, and used their right of self- 
determination. They clamored to join the 
Austrian Federation. Otherwise we should 
have lost that much more land through the 
ignorance of those who made the plan of 
peace.”’ 

Doctor Hainisch spoke of the injustice 
towards the sections given to Bohemia, 
now forming the new Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia, to the north. Whimsically he 
touched the Czecho-Slovakian Republic 
with his finger on the map, looked at me 
and smiling said: “It does not really look 
like a country, it is so spread out, so thin 
and narrow; merely a strip. They are 
having great difficulty trying to hold onto 
all that they received.” 


Praise for Mr. Masaryk 


He spoke of Masaryk as being a most 
eminent statesman, said he had known 
him for a long time and admired him very 
much, spoke of his intellectual value and 
his patriotism, and of the difficulties 
Masaryk had, and still must have in all 
that he is doing. He said once he and 
Masaryk had had a heart-to-heart talk 
when he had been in Prague about a 
treaty, and he had asked Masaryk why the 
latter did not take some measure or other of 
evident advantage to his people. Masaryk 
had looked at him and smiled, saying, 
“Do you in Austria manage to put through 
all you want or that you think is useful?” 
Hainisch admitted he could not. ‘Well, 
then,” Masaryk said, ‘‘neither can I!” 

“Nevertheless, Masaryk has much more 
power than the Austrian President,” con- 
tinued Doctor Hainisch, ‘‘for he has a 
right of veto, and he has also the right to 
mobilize the army, whereas I can do noth- 
ing but advise. I try to do that and concili- 
ate the various elements. This is all I can 
do, and Seipel must do the rest as Chancel- 
lor of State.” ; 

I made a move as if to go, once during 
the hour or more I stayed with Doctor 
Hainisch, and he said ‘‘Must you go?” 
Whereupon I answered that I was in no 
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What Did You Do 
Between 6 and 8 P.M.? 


“T consider my Curtis 
profits the best and eas- 
iest of them all; made 
about four dollars my 
first day.”” 


Adolphus F, Whitney 
of Indiana 


MAIL THIS Cash Offer Coupon NOW 
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AKE last night, for example, 
and the night before—what did 
you do between six and eight o’clock? 
Do you know that these two hours 
can be worth up to $3.00 to you every 
evening? Scores of our represent- 
atives find it easier to earn extra 
money in the ‘evening than at any 
other time of day. The people they 
want to see are usually at home, and 
in a mood to renew or order new sub- 
scriptions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 

You will find that calling on your 
friends and neighbors during these 
hours is a pleasant, almost sure way 
to profit—for we pay liberally for 
results, in commissions and bonus. 
But for full details of our evening, 
and day-time too, money-making 
plan— 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
950 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obligation, all about your cash offer. 


“1 am employed in a 
grocery store ten hours 
each day, but make more 
money the Curtis way 
than with anything else 
I have tried.” 

G. E. Dietz 

of Oregon 
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| no equal’”— 


1  Sowrites Mr. Everett Squires, 
| who ts our subscription repre- 
| sentative in a small New York 
| village. ‘‘No other work I 
have ever done even compares 
|} with yours: in profit,” he con- 
} tinues; ‘yours POSI- 
TIVELY a best.” 


1s 


Similar statements are con- 
tinually coming in from repre- 
sentatives of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gen- 
tleman. For Curtis work is 


opportunity for profit. 


CASH OFFER: : 


Here is our offer to you. Clip and mail NOW the coupon below, or 
send the same request on a post card, TODAY. We will tell you all 
If it doesn’t look good to you, just drop the whole 
matter; you will be under no obligation of any sort. But if you do see in | 
it a real opportunity for pleasant profit (as we are confident you will) — | 
you will be ready tostart rtm pe ale atonce. Isn’t that fairenough? 


about our plan. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


951 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania I 


Gentlemen: You may make me that offer of yours. 


Nane == : 4 


Street or R. F. D. < Tae = 


| “As amoney-getter | 
| the Curtis plan has 


easy and pleasant, and offers to capable workers unlimited |} 


2) 


MR. EVERETT SQUIRES | 
of New York | 


I don’t promise to accept, but I'll look it over. f} 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


of fine bred poultry and incubators and brood- 
ers for 1923; choicest breeds illustrated and 
described; how to make hens lay, grow chicks 
—all facts. Low price on breeding stock and 
hatching eggs. 30 years in business. This book 
only 10c. B. H. Greider, Box 4, Rheems, Pa. 


GO INTO BUSINES 


for Yourself. Establish 


and operate a “New 
System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish 
verything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 


women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put i oO! 18 
w. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANCE, 


| Lacing Hooks 


on his shoes 
would haye saved the minutes 
and ‘ ‘made the train”’ 


Shoes with Lat ng: Hooks can be reer, 
from up-to-date dealers. 


bs Insist on haping what you want. 


1 CADMUS PRODUCTS COMPANY, BAYONNE, N: J. 


to introduce New Super Fyr-Fyters, approved by 
underwriters. Big market and exceptional oppor- 
Write 
Dayton, Ohio. 


BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Investment of $1,000 to $5,000 required. Responsible company offers 
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opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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haste, but I feared he must have other 


| things to do, and he remarked with kind 


insistence, “‘No, stay a little and let me 
answer any other questions you think of. 
Really I have nothing now to do.” I tried 
to imagine the President of the United 
States, or of any other country, for that 
matter, that I knew, saying such a thing in 
all good faith, after half an hour’s conversa- 
tion with a casual visitor. It seemed to me 
that remark, coming naturally as it did, 
reflected very much the condition of offi- 
cial life in Austria. A man like Doctor 
Hainisch, with intelligence and knowledge 
of affairs, is kept out of any actual power 
when there is such need of strong directive 
force. 

We talked on for a while of various 
things. The president said especially—and 
several times—how no one in Paris during 
the Peace Conference knew anything about 
the Central Empires—especially of Aus- 
tria—and he repeated how much injustice 
had been done. He admitted that with 
things as at present in the Austrian Re- 
public it could not last, but if the loan 
came, this would surely greatly help, and 
with some support from the outside the 
loan conditions could be carried through. 
Owing to the Trianon Treaty, Austria had 
no military strength except the police to 
control her people. He told me Police 
Commissioner Enright, of New York, had 
been in Vienna lately, and had come to see 
him among others, and that Enright had 
paid Schober’s police a tremendous com- 
pliment. He had said that the police 
force in Vienna was the finest he had seen 
in all his tour of Europe. Then the presi- 
dent sighed and added, ‘‘We need them 
badly, for our army stationed here in town 
is our worst element, and it is armed, 
which is very bad. The whole thing is the 
fault of the Trianon Treaty.” 

He was greatly pleased at my enthusiasm 
and my love for old Vienna. He soon 
found I knew it well, for I told him some- 
thing of where I had been and what I had 
talked about to the people. When I was 
leaving he shook me warmly by the hand 
and said that he had visited America some 
years ago. He was very glad to have the 
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memory of it; of the strong fine race, of 
all that they were doing. He was anxious 
to have Americans understand the Aus. 
trians’ difficulties and their gratitude for 
every bit of help that had been given by 
the United States. He was really exceed- 
ingly touching about all this. . 

When I told him I was trying to write ar 
article which would give a glimpse of the 
mentality of his people he expressed pleas. 
ure that this was so, and his last words 
were: ‘‘They are a fine people, our Aus. 
trians; they have suffered frightfully anc 
with heroic fortitude. They will live to de 
fine things again, when reforms have coms 
and national life takes up its normal current 
Our people, well guided, deserve trust anc 
confidence and they are very capable. One 
must have patience and one must have 
courage, also faith, faith in the Austrians 
high virtue and in their ability to make 


.good. All this I know, and would have 


your compatriots know too. I wish tha 
I could tell them.” He asked me to come 
back some day to Vienna, and then ex 
pressed good wishes for my trip. 

One of his secretaries followed up the 
interview by giving me a few photograph; 
of different parts of Austria, and the presi 
dent signed one of himself and gave mi 
one of Monseigneur Seipel as well for mj 
article. The more one talks with these met 
who are struggling so hard against th 
current, the more one feels what difficul 
ties they are facing, and the value of thei 
marvelous patience peculiar to their race 
Here and there the sunniness of natur 
among the Viennese breaks through thi 
clouds, and the populace gives one the im 
pression of being gay and hopeful in spit 
of everything. As the president’s secretary} 
said: “‘The Romans knew what they wer 
doing when they founded Vienna. It wa 
to be the clearing house of the great river’ 
basin; and its natural situation, the excel 
lent background which it offers for al 
commercial life, will make it surely grea 
again, in the near future, as it was in th 
past centuries of growth.” f 

~ Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series ° 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The next wil 
appear in an early issue. i 
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"F THE Mississippi River were suddenly to change 
its mind, turn eastward and deliver itself into Ches- 
apeake Bay, a very large pattern of human affairs 

- would be deeply altered. This does not require to 


argued. You 
nit it as a self- 
dent hypotheti- 
fact. Well, but 
sudden change 
the course of 
sther kind of 
2am, which we 
y call a billion 
lars of capital 
jually, would in 
ie produce phe- 
mena no less 


ical. 
That has oc- 
red. Yet the 


ination is not 
red. Why? Be- 
se it is a thing 
t cannot be vis- 
ized as a single 
sical event. 
e evidence is 
red in a thou- 
d places. The 
quences are 
pected. They 
ch the pride and 
pe of cities, the 
tinies of those who increasingly 
‘in cities, the vital conditions of 
iculture, the cost of food, the fate 
rivate enterprise, public morality 
.the nature of government. They 
1ewhat cause that frightful creak- 
sound in the bearings of our rail- 
d machine to grow worse instead 
vetter. They act invisibly on our 
ket nerves, in some instances 
isantly, in most instances very dis- 
2eably. Everyone knows the dis- 
xeable sensation perfectly. Few 
erstand the cause of it. Take this 
effect—it is perhaps of all of them 
easiest to illustrate. 


_A Shifting Burden 


IVEN million persons in this coun- 
try earn from twenty to two hun- 
1 dollars a week. Taking them all 
me, their average is fifty dollars a 
k. And each year they have a 
tposite conversation with the 
ted States Government like this: 
“What wasyourincomelast year?” 
Ritty dollars a week.” 

‘How did you get it?” 

‘Earned it.” 

"Go over there and pay the Fed- 
tax collector two hundred and 
y-three millions.” 


“he sum increases each year. It is an alarming fact, not in itself but in relation to 
ther fact. For there is another type of conversation held each year between the 
sed States Government and asmall but growing group of persons, and it goes like this: 


‘What was your income last year?”’ 
‘A thousand dollars a week.” 
‘How did you get it?” 


‘From bonds which under the Constitution of the United States cannot be taxed.” 
‘The collector will pass you out. There is nothing to pay.” 


by Garet Garrett 
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What does it mean that the sum collected from the 
seven million is each year larger and that the number 
of persons having that pleasant second type of conver- 
sation steadily increases? It means that the burden of 


supporting the 
Federal Govern- 
ment is quietly 
shifting from un- 
earned to earned 
incomes. Statis- 
tically, it appears 
that the proportion 
of the income tax 
paid by those earn- 
ing less than one 
hundred dollars a 
week increased in 
one year from 10 
to more than 15 per 
cent of the total. 
That is what the 
Government is 
alarmed about. It 
is not at all as it 
was meant to be. 
What has hap- 
pened? 

When the jour- 
neymen coopers at 
Washington 
headed and hooped 
the income-tax law 
it was a good- 
enough job, except that they left in- 
side a nullifying fact with a sharp 
auger tooth. The coopers knew it, 
and they could not help it. 

They said, ‘‘We must hope for the 
best. Anyhow, it’s Constitutional.” 


Tax Leakage 


dee nullifying fact was not very 
large at first. But it grew. It has 
become so strong and industrious 
that the coopers stand aghast. It has 
bored so many holes through the 
staves of the law that the Govern- 
ment is losing hundreds of millions of 
dollars by leakage. That is why it has 
to take more and more from the seven 
million. Something will have to be 
done. Yet apparently the only way 
to remove the boring fact is to coax 
it out through the bung-hole with a 
constitutional amendment. That will 
take several years, if it can be done at 
all. Meanwhile the holes cannot be 
plugged because they are Constitu- 
tional. And the nullifying fact thrives 
because it is nourished by the Govern- 
ment whose revenues it lets away! 

Does it sound preposterous? But 
that is the merest statement of it. 

The real name of the nullifying 
fact is tax-exempt securities. 


“Oh!” Precisely. In a tone of having been let down you said “Oh!” 
In the whole length and breadth of that name there is not one shudder. Most of our 
economic horrors call themselves by tame, innoxious names, or hide their works in 


technical terminology, so that people shall not get excited about them until it is too late. 
They count on the probability that people will not attend to difficult facts—such facts 
as these: Each new hole bored in the income-tax law by tax-exempt securities makes it 


easier for those who are already very rich to stay that way and harder for everybody 
else to get rich at all. It is obvious, but who says so? 
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You would not call R. C. Leffingwell, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, an excitable man. At a hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of Congress on 
tax-exempt securities, he said: 

“This country has been a land of opportunity, and 
today’s rich men got to be rich when the money they 
saved was theirs and not the Government’s. By 
virtue of the exemptions awarded to the fortunes already 
existing you are confirming in their monopoly of the coun- 
try’s capital the rich men who got to be rich men before 
the war, and you are denying to the men who had not got 
there before the war the hope of ever getting there. You 
have taken away a very important stimulus to effort and 
you have created a sense of social wrong that is a very 
grave problem.” 

Each new hole bored in the Federal law by tax-exempt 
securities for the escape of the big taxpayer makes it nec- 
essary for the Government to take more from the average 
taxpayer—from the seven million—and the end of this 
cannot be indicated save by strong words. 

You would not say that Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor 
of political economy at Columbia University, was a man 
who preferred the alarming word. Testifying before the 
same committee, he said: 

“The issue of tax-exempt securities creates a class of 
nontaxable individuals. That constitutes the fundamental 
infraction of democratic justice in taxation. In France, 
under the ancient régime, the clergy were not taxed, the 
nobility were not taxed, the lawyers were not taxed. It 
was this series of class exemptions and privileges which 
finally helped to bring about the French Revolution. 
What we are doing at the present time is to create a class 
of privileged individuals, privileged not because of their 
theology, of their escutcheons or their knowledge of law, 
but privileged because of the amount of money they pos- 
sess. That is the worst kind of privilege in a democratic 
community.” 


The Rich Man’s Choice 


ACH new hole bored by tax-exempt securities creates 

a prejudicial instance. At the same time and place 
E. A. Harriman, a member of the National Tax Associa- 
tion and of the Committee on Jurisprudence of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, said: 

“The Wall Street Journal said the other day that a man 
with a fortune of $75,000,000 bragged that he had paid no 
income tax for several years. Now, the Wall Street Journal 
is not a radical sheet; but if you will take that same state- 

ment and put it in a radical news- 
paper, what effect does it produce? 
It produces the effect that there is 
a class.of people in this country who 


are exempt from the duty to support the Government, and 
that to my mind is a very serious political consequence.” 

But what are tax-exempt securities? . 

The first issue of Liberty Bonds is tax free, and subse- 
quent issues are partially exempt; but these exemptions 
will largely lapse this year. That is a closed chapter. The 
Federal Government is not now issuing bonds. Land-bank 
bonds, now issuing under the supervision of the Federal 
Government, are tax free. However, they were made so 
by act of Congress for the benefit of farmers, and Congress 
has the right to change its mind. This, therefore, is a con- 
trollable factor, not very serious yet, and tends only to 
confuse the problem. 

The deluge of tax-free bonds is from states, cities, towns, 
boroughs, villages, townships, counties and minor political 
subdivisions upon which state legislatures confer the inde- 
pendent power to incur debt. The list of minor political 
subdivisions includes school districts, library districts, im- 
provement districts, sanitary districts, irrigation districts, 
reclamation districts, lighting districts, boulevard districts, 
levee districts, sewer districts, highway and road dis- 
tricts, ditch districts, dike districts, slough districts, fire 
districts, special districts—districts for anything you like. 

All these political subdivisions issue bonds independ- 
ently of each other in their separate sovereign pleasure. 
Generally the constitution of a state imposes a limit upon 
the amount of money a city or town or county may bor- 
row. That is not in the least embarrassing. When that 
limit is reached it is only necessary to create a new political 
subdivision. If a city is up to its limit as a borrower it may 
declare any part of itself an independent school district, 
a lighting district, a park district, or what not, and go on 
selling bonds—the same people, the same place, the same 
property altogether, but a new political entity to issue 
the bonds. 

And these bonds cannot be taxed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment! 

The United States Supreme Court says so. The states 
cannot tax the bonds of the Federal Government; there- 
fore, the Federal Government cannot tax bonds issued by 
or under the authority of the states. 

This had been true for a long time. Never had it been 
otherwise. So long as the states and municipalities had to 
sell their bonds in fair competition with bonds of all other 
kinds, on their merits, there was no problem. Then came 
the Federal income tax. It was a new principle in our 
scheme of things, a graduated progressive tax on one’s 
income, rising from 4 per cent on small incomes to as much 
as 73 per cent on incomes of $1,000,000 a year or more. 

Now imagine yourself in this dilemma: You have an 
income of $1,000,000 a year from taxable bonds and mort- 
gages. The Government suddenly steps in and demands 
that you hand over nearly three-quarters of it. It is the 
same as to lose three-quarters of your wealth by a visita- 
tion of Providence. Meanwhile there are certain bonds— 
namely, the bonds of states, cities, villages, counties, and 
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so on—that are legally tax free. If your money w 
invested in bonds of that character the Government co 
not touch a penny of your income. It would all be tax f 
What would you do? You may think you would 
romantically patriotic and pay over to the Governmi 
each year three-quarters of your income as a duty of | 
saying, “‘I am rich. I can afford to pay.’”’ Well, let t 
stand. You would. You are that exceptional person. 
suppose, then, you had some new money to invest. On 
hand are the taxable bonds of railroads and gilt-edged f 
mortgages yielding 6 per cent, of which the Govern 
will take 414 per cent, leaving you only 114 per cent 
and on the other hand are good 5 per cent municipal b 
the income of which would be all your own. The Gov 
ment could not touch it. Which would you buy? 
Never mind. You need not say. You have only to 
what people generally, as people, would do. They w 
buy the tax-free bonds. At any rate, they have. 


The Demand for Municipals 


O SOONER had the Federal income tax begun to 
away the half or more of large incomes than ban 
houses everywhere began to issue tables showing the 
vantages of tax-exempt state and municipal bonds 
every other kind of bond—even over Liberty Bonds. T 
tables became as familiar and as standard as calen 
They showed that for an investor with an income of $ 
000 or more a year, subject to the high surtaxes of 
Federal income tax, the 5 per cent tax-free bond of a to 
ship in Kansas was equal to a 12 per cent taxable bon 

mortgage. That is to say, any taxable bond or mort 
would have to yield 12 per cent in order that the ae 
after paying his income tax, should have 5 per cent left 
himself. But there is no such thing as a good 12 per ¢ 
bond. No solvent borrower of capital, no business, | 
even the United States Government, can afford to om 
per cent for money. So what was the natural result? R 
investors, all with one impulse, began to put their mor 
into the tax-free bonds of states and municipalities. 1 
demand for them became suddenly enormous. And i 
a law that demand will create supply. i 
Overnight, as it were, in a manner quite miraculous, 
forty-eight states, thousands of cities, towns, boroug 
villages, counties and townships, to say nothing of an in 
terminate number of minor political subdivisions cal 
districts, find themselves standing at an open door. ] 
only is it easy for them to sell bonds. They are encoura 
and solicited to do so. Their committees are met on 
(Continued on Page 109) 


and patriotic custom of linking 
the present with the past by 
marking with tablets, inscriptions, 
monuments and similar memorabilia places 
where Englishmen said or did momentous 
things. As you walk through London you see 
these records and reminders. Here Newton 
lived. Here Thackeray wrote. Here Johnson 
talked. And so on, not only in London but all 
through England you find these memorials, 
these spurs to the recollection and admiration 
of the men who played a conspicuous part in the 
politics, the literature, the art, the science and 
the making and maintaining of the country. 
So in future years the wayfarer in Newcastle 
should find on the walls of a certain public 
hall a tablet on which are inscribed these 
ds: “In this hall, on Friday, November 10, 1922, the 
_ Hon. Stanley Baldwin, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
quer, spoke these words: ‘I am quite certain if this 
ae is returned we shall be able to bring expen- 
are into some manageable shape and give some relief 
he overburdened taxpayer’; thereby bringing about, 
later period, the downfall of the gov- 
ent of which he was a member.” 
‘he wayfarer in Newcastle will find that 
let on that hall if the future tablet 
cers are alert in and understanding of 
ir obligations, because when the Rt. 
a. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the 
thequer, or, as we would put it in the 
ited States, Secretary of the Treasury, 
that, he sealed the doom of the Bonar 
govern- 
nt just as 
ainly as he | 
| helped to 
it at the 
ment. The 
ht Honor- 
> Baldwin, 
led to some 
ttement 
ut taxation 
taxpayers, 
| are almost 
shed under 
mposts laid 
hem by the 
yd George 
ernment, 
consequent 
1e war, and 
peace, both 
hich, as the 
vayers held 
ere entirely 
to the re- 
isibility of 
'd George, stepped out and 
e that pleasing but political 
nise. He was electioneering at 
time, doing his bit to help re- 
the newly formed government, 
thich he was a member, and 
eby helped return it in a greater degree than any other 
ker whatsoever. But, as the tablet should say if it is 
historically correct when it is placed in years to 
, thereby also he helped destroy it. Indeed, thereby 
i destroy it, as the future will prove. 


[= English have a commendable 


Back to Tranquillity! 


tENERAL line of comment on the recent English gen- 
eral election has been that it resembled the American 
idential election of 1920 in its demonstrations and re- 
. That is true. The mistake of the comment is that 
Superficial aspect of it is considered rather than the 
zaspect. The slogan of the Republicans in the United 
28 in 1920 was “Back to normalcy.” The slogan of the 
servatives in England in 1922 was “Back to tranquil- 
‘; and the two slogans mean about the same thing. 
‘People in the United States were harassed by dis- 
2d conditions, which they laid at the door of the 
Ocrats, and they turned the Democrats out. The 
le in England, Wales, Scotland and Ulster were 
ed by disturbed conditions, and they revolted against 
d George’s government, which they held responsible. 
T the analogy is in order. 
fact, the battle cries are interchangeable. Normalcy 
18 tranquillity and tranquillity means normalcy, and 
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the meanings cover like a tent 
the whole range of political 
and governmental harass- 
ments. That, too, iswhat both 
the Republican politicans in 
the United States and the 
Conservative politicians in 
England meant the people to 
understand. The people did not accept the all-embracing, 
all-covering definition, as was discovered both in the 
United States and in England. They interpreted normaley 
to mean reduced taxation in our country, and the Repub- 
licans, although they knew if they won they would be heirs 
to an impossible economic situation, assented to that def- 
inition. They promised to reduce taxes. They didn’t and 
couldn’t reduce taxes. Hence, the results of the elections 
in our country in 1922. 

The Conservatives were in the same case. They had 
pushed out the boisterous and extravagant Lloyd George 
government, had taken over the control of the country, 
and they were before the people in an appeal for the vote 
of confidence that would enable them to carry on. In the 
earliest days of the campaign this same Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Baldwin, had in a moment of unpolitic frank- 
ness told the economic truth about the Kingdom of Eng- 
land. He said: ‘I do not mean that this government, or 


a 


A 
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any other government, can in any circumstances 
make such a reduction of expenditure in a mo- 
ment that you are going to get its reflection in 
reduced taxation.”’ 

The campaign had not progressed very far before the 
Conservative managers discovered that, as we Americans 
would put it, the Right Honorable Baldwin had spilled the 
beans. They discovered, what the Republicans discovered 
in 1920 in the United States, that the only vital issue in 
their campaign was taxation They tried desperately to 
shift interest to the Near East, to the Turkish affair, to 
general foreign relations, to Germany, to Russia—any- 
where; but the English people were not taking any. The 
issue they had in mind was taxation, and the reduction 
thereof. What about that? If Bonar Law was supported 
by a majority in the House of Commons would that 
majority cut down taxes? That was the question, persist- 
ent, insistent, national. That was the underlying equation. 
That was what was in the mind of every voter, man and 
woman, either expressed or unexpressed. But there. 


The One and Only Real Issue 


Tee had been proved in another but most illuminating 
way at the borough elections. These had been held just 
about the time the general-election campaign began, and the 
results had been astonishing. Labor, which had had control 
of most of the borough councils, lost tremendously. 
Labor candidates were mowed down all along the 
line. Inquiry developed the fact that the reason 
for these local labor reverses was the protest of 
the people against various extravagances of expen- 
diture by these borough councils, which meant, of 
course, increased local taxes and rates. The tax 
protesters got in their work in the boroughs. They 
slaughtered the Labor councilmen at the polls. 

Wherefore, the Conservatives had to 
do something, say something; and Bald- 
win did it and said it. A few days be- 
fore the campaign closed he was quite 
certain that something could and would 
be done to reduce taxation; and his side 
got in on that promise. Likewise, one 
of these days it will get out on that 
same promise. 

Professional and practical’ politicians 
do not admit it, but the fact is that 
elections nowadays, both in our country 
and in England, have but one real issue. 
That issue is taxation. It is the custom 
of statesmen on both sides of the ocean, 
and of publicists, to multiply issues, and 
to try to fog the minds of the people with 
a variety of policies that in effect shall 
tend to prevent concentration on any 
single or vital point. One issue is not 
healthful for the politicians, and not com- 
plex enough for the publicists. Variety 
of policy and generality of promise are 
ordinarily the processes by which success 
is attained. Outwardly, in these days, 
the politicians and the ‘publicists may 
seem to accomplish their object. At 
least, they work hard at it, and they 
apparently satisfy themselves that they 
have deluded the public. 

Then comes the smash. They can’t 
deludethe people. They can’t talk away, 
or explain away, or in any other manner 
cause to vanish the cruel, implacable, 
crushing burden of taxation that the 
course of war events and the even more 
expensive course of peace events have 
compelled them to lay on the people. 
The political Utopia, of course, would be a Utopia of no 
taxation. Also, that would be the popular Utopia, but 
both in the United States and in England that Utopia is 
even less than a dream. It is an illusion of the utmost 
fantasy. -It is no good to tell an electorate that taxes are 
necessary. It is no good to point out that increased expen- 
diture entails increased obligation on the impost payers. 
It is no good to present economic, political, patriotic or 
any other sort of arguments and justifications. They 
simply will not go down. 

A taxless but remote future, or a lightly taxed future, 
holds out little compensation to the individual in England, 
say, who not only must pay six shillings in the pound to 
the income-tax collector but must pay rates, taxes and 
impost of every conceivable sort to the numerous and 
ubiquitous tax collectors of other designations. There is 
no theory about digging down in one’s pocket and paying 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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EORGE BALDWIN POWTER is a 
je purist. That is to say, he either takes 
trout on a dry fly or he does not take 
them at all. He belongs to a number of 
fishing clubs, any member of which might 
acquire his neighbor’s wife, beat his children or poison a 
dog and still cast a fly, in all serenity, upon club waters; 
but should he impale on a hook a lowly though succulent 
worm and immerse the creature in those same waters it 
would be better that he send in his resignation at once, 
sooner than face the shaken committee that would pres- 
ently wait upon him. 

George had become fixed in my mind as a bachelor. 
This, of course, was a mistake. I am continually forget- 
ting that purists rush into marriage when approaching or 
having just passed the age of forty. The psychology of 
this is clear. 

For twenty years, let us say, a purist’s life is completely 
filled by his efforts to convert all reasonable men to his 
own particular method of taking trout. He thinks, for 
example, that a man should not concern himself with 
more than a dozen types of standard flies. The manner of 
presenting them is the main consideration. Take any one 
of these flies, then, and place it, by means of an eight-foot 
rod, a light, tapered line and a mist-colored leader of 
reasonable length, on fast water—if you want trout. Of 
course, if you want to listen to the birds and look at the 
scenery, fish the pools with a long line and an eight-foot 
leader. Why, it stands to reason that —— 

The years go by as he explains these vital facts patiently, 
again and again, to Smith and Brown and Jones. One 
wet, cold spring, after fighting a muddy stream all day, he 
reéxplains for the better part of an evening and takes 
himself, somewhat wearily, upstairs. The damp chill 
of the room at whatever club he may be fishing is positively 
tomblike. He can hear the rain drumming on the roof 
and swishing against the windows. The water will be 
higher than ever tomorrow, he reflects, as he puts out the 
light and slides between the icy sheets. Steeped to the 
soul in cheerless dark, he recalls numbly that when he first 
met Smith and Brown and Jones they were fishing the pools 
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with a long line. That was, let’s see—fifteen—eighteen— 
twenty years ago. Then he must be forty. It isn’t 
possible! Yes, it is a fact. It is also a fact that Smith and 
Brown and Jones are still fishing the pools with a long line. 

In the first faint light of dawn he falls into an uneasy, 
muttering slumber. The dark hours between have been 
devoted to intense thought and a variety of wiggles which 
have not succeeded in keeping the bedclothes against his 
shoulder blades. 

Some time within the next six months you will remem- 
ber that you have forgotten to send him a wedding 
present. 

George, therefore, having arrived at his fortieth birth- 
day, announced his engagement shortly thereafter. Quite 
by chance I ran across his bride-to-be and himself a few 
days before the ceremony, and joined them at lunch. She 
was a blonde in the early twenties, with wide blue eyes and 
a typical rose-and-white complexion. A rushing, almost 
breathless account of- herself, which she began almost the 
moment we were seated, was curious, I thought. It was 
as though she feared an interruption at any moment. I 
learned that she was an only child, born and reared in 
Greater New York; that her family had recently moved to 
New Rochelle; that she had been shopping madly for the 
past two weeks; that she was nearly dead, but that she 
had some adorable things. 

At this point George informed me that they would 
spend their honeymoon at a certain fishing club in Maine. 
He then proceeded to describe the streams and lakes in 
that section at some length—during the rest of the luncheon, 
as a matter of fact. His fiancée, who had fallen into a 
wordless abstraction, only broke her silence with a vague 
murmur as we parted. 

Owing to this meeting I did not forget to send a wedding 
present. I determined that my choice should please both 
George and his wife through the happy years to come. 
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could have settled the business in two 
utes at a sporting-goods store. Barred fri 
these for obvious reasons, I spent a long 4 
in a thoroughly exhausting search. Late 
the afternoon I decided to abandon my hopeless ta 
I had made a tremendous effort and failed. I wo 
simply buy a silver doodab and let it go at that. 

As I staggered into a store with the above purpose 
view, I passed a show case devoted to fine china, 4 
halted as my eyes fell on a row of fish plates backed 
artfully rumpled blue velvet. The plates proved to 
hand painted. On each plate was one of the diffe 
varieties of trout, curving up through green depths to 
artificial fly just dropping on the surface of the water. 

In an automatic fashion I indicated the plates to a cle 
paid for them, gave him my card and the address and f 
from the store. Sometime during the next twenty-fo 
hours it came to me that George Potter was not among 
nearest and dearest. Yet the unbelievable sum I had } 
with that clerk in exchange for those fish plates could 
justified in no other way. 

I thought this fact accounted for the sort of frenzy w 
which George flung himself upon me when next we 4 
some two months later. I had been week-ending in 
country and encountered him in the Grand Central Si 
tion as I emerged from the lower level. For a long 
ment he wrung my hand in silence, gazing almost feveri 
into my face. At last he spoke: 

““Have you got an hour to spare?” q 

It occurred to me that it would take George an hour 
least to describe fully his amazed delight at the splendor 
my gift. The clock above Information showed tha 
was 12:45. I therefore suggested that we lunch togeth 

He, too, glanced at the clock, verified its correctness. 
his watch and seized me by the arm. i 

“All right,” he agreed, and was urging me toward 1 
well filled and somewhat noisy station café before I grasy 
his intention and tried to suggest that we go elsewhe 
His hand only tightened on my arm. 1 
(Continued on Page 64) q 
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Quite by Chance I Ran Across His Bride:to-Be and Himseif a Few Days Before the Ceremony, and Joined Them at Lunch | 
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“Bill! What are You Doing 
There?’’ “‘Reading.’’ “‘Oh, of 
Course! Inthe Pitch Darkness"’ 


fore the knock on the door of 
* Hayden & Hayden’s office seemed, 
to the person most interested, irrelevant. 


Bis tie hours were over. There- 


from a practical viewpoint. She continued to dictate in 
a highly leisurely meter: 
on can—assure—you 


comma—a—specially —ad- 


“Wait a minute!” interrupted a voice, also feminine, 
rom a half-screened corner. ‘‘How many m’s in comma?” 
_ “You're not spelling it out, are you?’”’ demanded the 
dictator. “Good heavens, Edna! Of all the ——’” 

“Tl never volunteer to type your stupid letters again,” 
returned the voice, aggrieved. ‘‘Isn’t that somebody 
ocking?”’ 

“Yes, darn ’em! I suppose I’ll have to let ’em in.” 

“Tt’s usual.. But wait till I gracefully withdraw from 
ight,” which she effectually did by pulling the screen 
around her corner. 

The other girl threw the door open. A man stood 
blinking at her. He had mild blue eyes, a benign expres- 
sion not lacking in shrewdness, an uncompromisingly new 
ge suit which fitted him like the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion of Euclid, a thin black tie fastened beneath a rigidly 
upright collar, a deprecatory smile and an air of invincible 
respectability. For background to this reassuring present- 
ment there was the most radiant automobile that the girl 
had ever seen in her life; it was even newer than the man’s 
clothing. A comfortable elderly woman sat restfully in it. 
One comprehensive glance catalogued in the girl’s swift 
mind all that was essential for her to know as a starting 
point: 

The pair were man and wife. 
They were country folk with money, probably recent. 
They were prospects. 


y Samuel Hopkins Adams 
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““Won’t you come in?” she invited. 

The visitor examined the back of an envelope which he 
held. 

“**For terms,’” he read, ‘‘‘apply to Hayden & Hayden, 
Specialists in Suburban Real Estate, Kindermont Center, 
Long Island.’ I’d like tosee Mr. Hayden, ma’am,”’ he said 
tentatively, ‘‘if it ain’t too late.” 

“Tt isn’t. Sit down, won’t you?” 

“Hither Mr. Hayden,” pursued the caller, producing a 
blue bandanna of noble proportions and chaste design, 
wherewith he carefully wiped his forehead. 

“T’m both,” said the girl. 

The man looked again at the envelope, then at the girl. 
“Both what?” he inquired. 

“Both Haydens. I’m the firm. My name is Keith 
Hayden.” 

“Howdy-do,” said the visitor with prompt politeness. 
He walked to the door and projected his head outside. 
‘‘She says,’”’ he announced, addressing the occupant of the 
candescent automobile in a confidential tone which was 
plainly audible above the roar of the incoming 5:49 train, 
“she’s the reel-estate concern herself. D’you s’pose 
she is?” 

“T wouldn’t be a mite supprised,’’ shouted back the 
comfortable-looking woman. ‘“‘ You never can tell about 
these new women. I’ll take a look.”’ 

She rose deliberately, descended, and paddled with 
short thick paces across the sidewalk. ‘‘Why, she’s reel 
young,” she remarked, but without disparagement, “‘and 
pretty as a picture!” 

Her husband reached out and took her by the arm with 
a touchingly appropriative gesture. 
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“Mother,” corrected the comforta)! 
woman placidly. 

“Mother, make you acquainted with 
Miss Hayden & Hayden. My wife.” 

The girl came forward and shook hands. “I’m very 
glad to see you. What is the name?” 

“My name is Mr. Vandorn. Ma’s is Mrs. Vandorn,’’ 
said the first comer. 

“You wished to see me about —— 
firm paused invitingly. 

“That piece of proputty down on the Shore Road; 
white house with poplars, and hollyhocks along the path.” 

“T do love hollyhocks,”’ said Mrs. Vandorn contentedly. 
“They’re so humly.” 

‘So they are, Mrs. Vandorn,” confirmed the girl. “‘And 
those on the Farwell place are the finest anywhere around 
here. That’s a wonderful bargain, that place. The owner 
has special reasons for selling.” 

“We don’t aim to buy,” said Mr. Vandorn. ‘Not right 
off anyways. The sign says ‘For sale or to rent.’” 

“That can be arranged, too,’”’ replied the girl with a 
shade of disappointment in her voice. ‘‘We’re asking two 
hundred and fifty for the place, all furnished.”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty?’ repeated Mr. Vandorn. 
“A year?” 

“A month,” said the agent firmly. 

“Snake’s sake!” ejaculated Mr. Vandorn. ‘‘Why, I 
couldn’t get the half o’ that’'for the best three-hundred- 
acre farm in C’yugy County.” 

“Don’t get excited, Andrew,”’ soothed the comfortable 
Mrs. Vandorn. “We can afford it, can’t we?” 

Mr. Vandorn gulped like one suddenly recalling some- 
thing. “‘Yes, ma 4s 

“Mother,” interrupted Mrs. Vandorn urbanely. 

“Yes, mother; we can afford most anything,” he con- 
cluded, his mild eyes growing big with the wonder that 
had not yet palled. 


” 


The real-estate 
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“Who sent you to me?” inquired the agent. 

“Nobody. We been living in a New York hotel and 
looking for a home to settle in, running around in this car 
we just bought us. This is the likeliest place we’ve seen 
yet.” 

“It’s really a lovely house,” said the girl with profes- 
sional enthusiasm. ‘‘We’ll run right around now and go 
through it, shan’t we?”” They spent an hour in minute 
inspection. After the return 
to the office, where Mrs. Van- 
dorn held private consultation 
with her husband, she deliy- 
ered the family verdict. 

“Tt suits.” 

“Then,” said the agent, 
striving to conceal the almost 
unseemly elation aroused 
within her by the first real 
stroke of business in over a 
month, ‘‘we can make out the 
lease, beginning with—shall 
we say October first? That’s 
ten days off.” 

“‘There’s just one more 
thing,” said Mrs. Vandorn. 

““What’s that?” 

“Help.” 

Miss Hayden’s expressive 
face registered apprehension. 
“Servants?” she said. 

“A hired gal,’ returned Mrs. 
Vandorn firmly. 

““Oh!’’ said the agent 
weakly. She had feared it; in 
fact, she knew it was coming. 

The last specimen of cook 
in the wild state, known within 
the twenty-mile radius around 
Kindermont Center, had been 
captured and caged three 
months previous, only to break 
out and escape after six weeks; 
the others of the species were 
supposed to have migrated 
years before. 

As for general house- 
workers, it was rumored that 
the Suffolk County Historical 
Society had one in its posses- 
sion, stuffed. 

“‘T thought perhaps you and 
Mr. Vandorn would prefer tak- 
ing your meals at theinn. It’s 
very nice,’”’ was the hopeful 
suggestion of Hayden & Hay- 
den. It met with an unfor- 
tunate reception. 

“T’m sick to my stummick 
of hotel vittles,’”’ said Mr. 
Vandorn pathetically. “Let 
alone the prices. I like home 
cooking. Ma’s a wond ie 

“Mother,” said Mrs. Van- 
dorn serenely. 

**Mother’s a wonderful 
cook,” 

““That’s the solution then,” 
said the agent, glowing hope- 
fully toward Mrs. Vandorn. 

“For twenty-seven years 
come April,” said Mrs. Van- 
dorn, ‘‘I’ve been cooking for 
Andrew Vandorn. He’s easy 
to do for; I’ll allow him that. 
He ain’t pernickety. But I 
want a rest.” 

“Tt will seem like a rest, 
really,” argued the girl, “ cook- 
ing by electricity, after being 
used to a coal stove.” 

“T want hired help, and I’m going to have it,” an- 
neunced Mrs. Vandorn placidly. 

“So you shall,’”’ declared her husband. 

“A nice decent gal that I wouldn’t be ashamed to have 
at my own table ? 

“A good pie cook,”’ put in her husband. 

“‘She’s got to know how to make riz biscuit.” 

“And have a light hand with buckwheat cakes.” 

“We'd expect her to keep fittin’ hours.” 

‘And not have a lot of fresh young fellers traipsin’ in 
and out of the house every evenin’.’’ 

“‘She’s got to know dust without its bein’ pointed out 
to her with a broom handle.” 

‘“‘Hadn’t she ought to be a church member, ma-other?”’ 

“Tt’d be better, of course.” 

“Let me suggest,’” put in the agent when she was able 
to wedge a word in sidewise between them, “‘that you try 
to get a man and his wife from the city.” 


In the Radianc 


““Snake’s sake!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Van- 
dorn. ‘‘Whadda we want of a man? Ain’t one around a 
little place like that enough? I’ll do the chores. Gosh 
knows I’ll have time on my hands!” 

“A hired gal,” said Mrs. Vandorn with undiminished 
amiability and unmollified determination. ‘I'll pay as 
high as” —she gathered herself for a decisive stroke—‘“‘five 
dollars a week.” 


e Appeared the Figure of Andrew Vandorn, Standing Like an Avenging Figure 
at the Top of the Stairway 


“The servant question is a little difficult here,’ began 
Miss Hayden. ‘Girls don’t like to come out from the 
city, and 32 

“Your sign says ‘All commissions promptly executed,’”’ 
pointed out Mrs. Vandorn cheerily. ‘And I can see by 
your face you ain’t one to go back on your given word, 
written or spoken. This is a commission. You get me a 
hired gal and we’ll rent the house. If the roof don’t leak 
and the cistern’s good and they ain’t any bad smells or 
anything I wouldn’t be a mite supprised but what we’d 
buy, come New Year’s.” 

“Ping—ping—pinkle—ping—ing—ing!” sounded in 
thin, insistent tintinnabulation from the typewriter, un- 
mistakably a signal. 

“What’s that?” inquired Mr. Vandorn mildly. 

“‘Oh—er—just my typist. Seems to be having trouble 
with her machine. Excuse me a moment. I’ll see what’s 
wrong.” 


. 
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She withdrew behind the screen. The typist silently 
pointed to the sheet of paper, upon which stood forth the 
following cryptic message: ‘‘PtoMise to gett tHem q 
girk.” 

Rightly interpreting this, Miss Hayden wigwagged the 
query ‘‘How?” with an expressively wrinkled forehead. 

The volunteer typist’s forefinger, tapping herself re- 
peatedly upon the chest, seemed to indicate, “Leave it to 
me.’”’ The finger, aided and 
abetted by its mate on the 
other hand, then clicked off the 
instruction: ‘‘zsK fpr Time 
to gEt one.” 

The real-estate agent nod- 
ded and returned to her pros- 
pects. 

“Could you give me until 
the first of the month?”’ 

“That'll be all right,” the 
Vandorn family agreed. 

“And meantime,” suggested 
the girl in her most persua- 
sive manner, ‘‘how would you 
like to move in and try run- 
ning the place yourselves, for 
a little?’”” She cherished the 
faint Hope that if they once 
tried it they might stick to it. 

“‘T don’t mind for ten days,” 
agreed the serene matron. 
“But on or before the first, 
hired help walks into the house 
or I walk out.” 

The agent produced a lease 
form. The Vandorns read it 
over, clause by clause. 

“T don’t see no hired help 
in this paper,” said Mr. Van- 
dorn mildly. 

“Tt’s a regular form,” ex- 
plained the girl, “‘and there’s 
no provision ——” 

“T want the help in the 
lease,’’ said Mrs. Vandorn with 
inflexible amiability. 

The hired help went in. The 
Vandorns went out. 

“Now,” said Keith Hayden, 
“perhaps you’ll come out from 
behind that screen and tell me 
where you expect to get a 
hired girl.” " 

The amateur typist emerged. 
She was a medium-sized, ex- 
pensively furnished girl with 
serious eyes, a mouth made 
for mischief, and a general air 
of cheery and trustful irre- 
sponsibility. Also she was 
quite inexplicably pretty; in- 
explicably, because there was 
nothing in any one of her 
features to justify the general 
effect. | 

““Haven’t the ghost of an 
idea,’’ was her blithe response, 

“Then why did you tell me 
to promise them?” 

“T thought I’d already ex: 
plained to you that I’ve abso- 
lutely got to rent my house.” 

“Tt wasn’t an explanation 
It was only a statement 
without a reason.” 

“The reason’s simple. I’ 
broke.” 

“It’s your own fault.” 

“Tt isn’t. It’s grandpa’s 
Why should he have mad 
such a bonehead will?” 

“Why should you go prancing around Europe buying 
PEEK nS you saw when you didn’t have money to paj 

or it?” 

Miss Minturn dimpled. It was rather a pity that thr 
process, which had a distinctly alluring quality of its own 
should have been wasted upon Keith Hayden, who was it 
a sternly practical frame of mind, besides being of thi 
wrong sex. “I didn’t,” she denied. ‘I left a lovely littl 
Italian prince that I could have had at a real bargain.” 

“Don’t you think,’ inquired the other, ‘that the wa 
countries are in a bad enough fix without you rushing abou’ 
the map totally unchaperoned, making more trouble fo 
them? It isn’t proper.” 

“Where have I heard that stuff before?” murmure( 
the unimpressed Miss Minturn. 

“Probably from your suffering family.” 

“Haven’t any left but cousins. They don’t mind- 
much.” 
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“Tf they don’t I suppose nobody does.” 
“You’re wrong. Denny Wood does.” 
“New name in the casualty list. Who’s Denny Wood?” 
“Mr. T. H. Denniston Wood. That’s all.” 
“Tt’senough. Did you meet him on your European tour?” 
“You might call it meet. I touched him. Otherwise I 
night have starved in sunny Rome. That was after I got 
obbed at the hotel.” 
“Oh! And was the obliging Mr. Wood a fellow guest?” 
“No, indeed! I found him at the embassy, where I 
vent to get helped out of the scrape. That’s what embas- 
ies are for—as I explained to him. He didn’t seem to have 
ealized it before.”’ 
_ “And he gave you money?” 
“Loaned it. Enough ‘to go on with till I could cable. 
“hen he took me out to luncheon. He couldn’t help it.” 
“T’'ll bet he couldn’t help it!” asserted the other, study- 
ng Miss Minturn’s demure face. ‘“‘No man could.” 
“Tt wasn’t that at all. I did a hunger flop. It was an 
wiully good one. Like the one I used to do in college 
heatricals. Remember?” 
| “Proving once again the advantages of the higher edu- 
ation.” 
. “He gave me a wonderful feed and a highly improving 
scture. He said it was neither safe nor respectable for a 
irl of my age to be alone in Rome. He gave me to under- 
tand that he was quite straining a point of etiquette in 
aking me out unchaperoned. He strained quite a few 
oints before I was through with him.” 

“Luncheon points?” 

“Luncheon and dinner and rides and—and happenings.” 

“Happenings? What kind of happenings?’ 

“Oh, conventional. Couldn’t be anything else with T. H. 
Jenniston. He wears white spats. I think it was the 
welfth or maybe the thirteenth time we were out together 
aat he kindly offered to divert my unrespectable career 
ito safe channels by marrying me.” 

“That was considerate of him!” 

| “Wasn’t it? I suppose he felt he had to—after he’d 
issed me.” 

“Oh! He kissed you, did he?”’ 

“T made him, poor boy! He was almost as much 
aocked at himself as he had been at me.” 
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“Eddie; you’re a fiery and untamed little demon. 
What did you do it for?” 

“T thought it might be interesting.” 

“Was it?” 

“Not specially—that time.” 

“And afterward, was it?” 

“We-ell, to tell the truth, it began to get too interesting. 
So I ran away from Rome and Mr. T. H. Denniston 
Wood.” 

“Did you lose interest in the handsomely initialed 
gent?” 

“No. I was gaining it. That was the trouble.” 

“Then why didn’t you stay and marry him?’”’ 

“Haven’t I told you? He’s so poisonously respectable.” 

“What if he is? You’re rather respectable yourself, 
aren’t you?” 

“Certainly not. I’m only decent. It’s quite different.” 

“What’s the difference?”’ 

“Oh, hire a dictionary,” sighed the visitor. ‘Denny 
could tell you if he were here. Poor Denny! He had a fit 
the first time I called him that; but he got broken to it 
later and even seemed to like it. He’s a horrid snob, you 
know.” 

“T can’t quite see you matched up with a snob,” ad- 
mitted her friend. 

“But he’s an awfully nice sort of snob,’’ defended the 
girl dreamily. ‘Of course he’s boringly particular about 
other people’s behavior and manners and morals and all 
that, but maybe just a little stricter about himself than he 
is about others.” 

“Because he’s an egotist and thinks more of himself 
than anyone else.”’ 

“Maybe. Anyway it was a temptation to marry him 
and get out of all my money troubles.” 

“T still don’t see why you didn’t.” 

Miss Minturn lifted a limpid but slightly troubled 
brown gaze to the other girl’s face. ‘“‘ Just for that reason. 
If ever I did marry Denny Wood I’d want to be sure it 
wasn’t for his money. And I certainly do need some right 
now.” 

“How badly do you need it?” 

“Seventy-seven dollars and ninety cents between me, 
the poorhouse, and January first, 1923.” 


® 
She Stood on the Steps Above Him, a Marvel of Witchery in the Cloud:Filtered Moonlight 


““Won’t the lawyers advance you any?” 

“Those old stick-in-the-muds!’’ A lively red arose in 
Miss Minturn’s cheeks. ‘As soon as I landed, last week, 
I went to pay them a—a financial call. The whole darn 
firm charged on poor little me like the soldiery in a comic 
opera, lecturing all at once, till I told ’em where to go and 
walked out on ’em with my nose in the air. I’d starve 
or—or work before I’d go back there.” 

“And how much do you get January first?”’ 

“Only twenty-five hundred. Not half enough to see me 
through to my twenty-fifth birthday, when I land grand- 
pop’s whole wad. The question is, how to live till then. 
That is, it was until we rented the house.” 

“That house is far from rented. And if I miss this 
chance Have you any idea of real-estate conditions 
in this part of themap? Why, after August first in Kinder- 
mont Center you couldn’t lease a location on a fat man’s 
neck to a hungry mosquito. I need the commission as 
badly as you need the rent.” 

“Just like grandpop to leave me a house in a flivver 
locality like that. Praises be, I’ve never tried to live in it! 
But don’t you worry, Keith. I’ll get ’em a servant if I 
have to have one made to order.”’ 

“Servant, nothing! What they want is hired help. 
The species is totally extinct around here.” 

“Well, we’ve got to rent the house, haven’t we?”’ 

“We certainly have.” 

“All right. Then the only thing to do is to fulfill the 
conditions. And we’ll do that if ——” 

“Tf what? Go on.” 

““___ if T have to take the job myself.”’ 

“Come off, Edna! You’ve been going to the movies. 
What do you know about hired-helping?”’ 

““Didn’t I elect domestic sci’ in college?”’ 

“You did. Because it was a snap. What did that give 
you in the way of cooking dinner, washing dishes and 
making beds?” 

“T guess I could learn.” 

“Don’t bluff, Edna. This is life or death.” 

“Life by eating or death by starvation. I’ve got until 
the first to scrape up a hired gal. If I haven’t got one by 
then I’ll tackle it for a month.” 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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UR national-park system is unques- 
tionably the greatest thing of its 
kind in existence. Not only is this 

true of the whole but equally so of each 
unit. Each one possesses an individuality, 
some outstanding characteristic which 
gives it a place in the chain yet sets it 
apart from the others, and this chief 
feature of each unit is probably unequaled 
in any other area of similar size in the 
world. Nowhere else on the globe is 
there any such vast gorge as our Grand 
Cafion, or such big trees as those of our 
Grant and Sequoia parks and the Mari- 
posa Grove of Yosemite. In no area of 
similar dimensions could one find the 
same amazing range of colors, coupled 
with the mighty rock walls and dizzy 
cafions, the bewildering whirlpool of 
tinted spires and minarets, that is found 
in Zion Park, or the vast variety of freak 
phenomena set down among the green 
hills of the Yellowstone. Nowhere else is 
there any massing of scenic effects—the 
rushing succession of ragged sky lines, 
appalling chasms and misty, ice-girdled 
lakes, the whole of it shot through with 
the dead white of glaciers and the silvery 
streaks of a thousand frothing cata- 
racts—to equal those that combine to 
make Glacier Park the outstanding scenic 
marvel, not only of America but of the 
world. Each of the others is as distinc- 
tive in its way. 


A Nation’s Heritage 


OW all this is yours. It has been set 

aside for you, a series of playgrounds 
of ascope and magnitude that have never 
even been approximated by any other na- 
tion. The chain encompasses a variety of 
interests ranging from the palms and cac- 
tus of desert landscape to lofty mountain 
ranges crowned with perpetual snow, 
and all gradations in between. The best 
that the nation has to offer is there for 
you to choose from; and once you have 
selected the spot which most appeals to 
your individual taste as the one best bit 
of the great outdoors, you have the 
further privilege of enjoying it in the 
fashion most agreeable to your individual 
preferences. 

If your time is limited you may speed 
through your favorite territory in an 
automobile and be lodged at hotels 
equipped with every modern conven- 
ience. You may enter in your own car 
and pitch your own 
camp at any one of 
the numerous free 
camp sites that are 
scattered through 
every national park, 
and there recreate 
to your heart’s con- 
tent. If you seek 
quiet rather than 
entertainment you 
may stop at outly- 
ing camps or cha- 
lets. You can hit 
the back-country 
trails on horseback 
or on foot, remain- 
ing one day or a 
hundred as you 
choose; for the 
parks are yours— 
yours today as they 
should be the herit- 
age of your sons 
and daughters to- 
morrow. 

You realize, of 
course, that if these 
various marvels had 
not been retained as 
the joint property 
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= By Hal G. Evarts 


into the hands of individuals or concern 
for private exploitation, we would hy 
paying through the nose for the privileg 
of visiting them today. The reason w 
are not paying that toll now is our gow 
fortune, derived not from our own effort 
but through the efforts of a little grou 
of public-spirited citizens, men witl 
vision and perspective, who have bee} 
waging an uphill fight against big odds 
spending their own time and their ow 
money to keep our property intact 
They have been doing this to help you 
What are you doing to help them or t 
help yourself? ; 

Approximately 5,000,000 people hay 
spent all or a part of their vacations ii 
the various national parks in the pas 
five years. Any one of them would ris 
in his wrath and join the uproar if it wer 
suddenly announced that the national 
park system was to be scrapped; tha 
it was to be thrown back into that par 
of the public domain which is open t 
application for individual ownership 0 
concession for private enterprise an 
exploitation. He would resent that wit 
exceeding bitterness and imagine thath 
had been betrayed. ¥ 


Private Greed for Public Land 


HERE will, of course, be no such ar 
nouncement that the park system ist 
be abolished as a whole; but will not th 
end be the same if it is riddled a bit at 
time, destroyed piecemeal until only th 
shell remains? Learn, then, that thi 
very process of disintegration is at wor 
today. In the vicinity of every par 
there are groups of individuals who sti 
look upon it as fair game for private it 
terests. These groups are making evel 
effort toward obtaining possession | 
some one or another area which belong; 
to you and utilizing it for their own pr 
vate purposes. All round the syste) 
there are scores of greedy little projec 
nibbling at various parks, local schem 
of more or less magnitude that are gnay 
ing at the very foundation of the whol 
and which, if you permit them, will vel 
soon whittle the structure of your n 
tional parks down to the vanishing poin 
This is no conjecture of possibilities: 
the vague future, but a flat and positi 
statement of what is going on today! - 
In Glacier Park the Sherburne Lak 
have been dammed and the Swift Cv 
rent Valley, gat 
way to one of ft 
most magnifice! 
spots in the wor! 
flooded for a resi 
voirsite. Thelow| 
Two Medicine Vi 
ley is the site 
another small res\ 
voir, and there 
continual agitati 
toward utilizi 
Waterton Lak 
and St. Mary’s La 
for irrigation p! 
poses. | 
The Heteé 
Hetchy Valley 


withinayear to 
vide a power site 
thecity of San Fr 
cisco. Los Ang 
encouraged by - 
precedent which 


lar application 
the Merced Ri 


of the public, but PHOTOS. BY COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, PHOTO. ABOVE BY FREO H. KISER; OVAL PHOTO. BY TONY CHIRADO above both Ver 
instead had passed Lake St. Mary, Glacier National Park, Which it Has Been Proposed to Use for Irrigation Purposes and Nevada 


Another prece- 
dent will soon be 
established. In the 
high Sierras of Cali- 
fornia there is an 
area which should 
by all means be in- 
corporated in a 
national park and 
so preserved for 
you, but in order 
to gain possession 
of that territory the 
park service is be- 
ing forced to throw 
out three whole 
townships of the 
Sequoia National 
Park and turn it 
pack into the pub- 
ic domain, where it 
vill be available for 
mmediate exploi- 
sation. The area to 
9e cast out in- 
ludes, for one item, 
she Garfield Grove, 
me of the few re- 


mportance. All 


hrough the country there are predatory 
roups eagerly awaiting the day when that 
yrecedent of removing a portion of a national 
yark shall be established and so strengthen 


he position of their own pet projects. 


_ Year after year there is an organized effort 
m the part of Montana interests to dam 
4ake Yellowstone; a similar demand by indi- 
viduals in Idaho that the Falls River Basin and 
he Bechler River country be ceded to them for a 


eservoir site. Most of the national parks 
re grazed by the stock of surrounding set- 
lers, and constant pressure is brought to 
ear on the authorities to induce them to 
pen the few areas now closed to grazing. 
Individuals have located mining claims 
n the Grand Cafion National Park. The 
act that these locations have been held 
avalid by the courts means only tem- 
orary success for the park service and 
or you. 
_ Game laws have actually been lobbied 
hrough state legislatures under the guise 
f conservation measures, when in reality 
hey would operate to exterminate thou- 
nds of head of game migrating out of 
ome national park. And to what end? 
‘hat when once the game was gone a 
andful of local stockmen could point to 
de fact that good feed was going to waste 
nd stand upon their fancied rights to run 
leir cows and sheep upon the free grass. 
/ Did you know all this? Those are but 
few of the projects directed against 
our national parks. Does it presage well 
wr their future? You would hotly resent 
ay suggestion to the effect that the whole 
ark system should be junked. Is there 
Ay good reason why you should not ex- 
‘bit a similar resentment over this nib- 
‘ing process which is working toward the 
ime inevitable end? 
k : 
| Al Pin-Point Perspective 
fi 
me MBER of these exploitations have 
‘already been crowned with success. 
I those cited, and a host of others, would 
ing since have been allowed, leaving the 
itional parks but a riddled shell, had it 
ot been for that thin line of men who 
je steadfastly opposed such pilfering. 
‘Every such project appears in the 
nevolent guise of a great movement to 
omote the prosperity and happiness of 
public. An analysis of the facts will 
ove that in almost every instance it is 
nply another effort to place the fancied 
esent-day interests of a few individuals 
ove the actual present and future in- 
rests of the whole American people. 
There are two chief factors that operate 
ward the success of these schemes to 
ck out the choicest parts of your na- 
mal parks. First, there is what might 
termed the local slant—the attitude 
little communities that have become 
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The Highest Cataract in the World—Yosemite Falls. 


Total Drop 2565 Feet 
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narrow and pro- 
vincial from isola- 
tion, and have 
acquired, through 
constant local in- 
trospection, a pin- 
point perspective, 
the gimlet hole of 
the residenters’ 
viewpoint through 
which the seeming 
expediency of any 
trivial local issue 
looms to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 
In other words, it 
is the local as con- 
trasted with the 
national outlook. 
These parks are 
national institu- 
tions, yet many lo- 
cal people residing 
in the vicinity of 
every one give 
voice to the con- 
tention that they 
are residents, mak- 


semite Park, California country, and that 
they should, there- 
fore, be allowed to utilize the parks as they 
see fit. 
The second factor is the gullibility of the 
public. It has been rumored that a sucker 
is born every minute, and it is almost a prov- 
erb among promoters and con artists that a 


man is weakest on the side of his pride. Find 
a man with a pride, some stiff-necked, unyield- 
ing sense of superiority along some certain line, 
then work on him from that angle and the result 


is certain; and the American public has 
apride. For generations every spellbinder 
who wanted something for nothing has 
dangled that pride before the people and 
enlarged upon it. It has become a na- 
tional watchword, so much a part of us 
that it should be incorporated into a na- 
tional anthem—Practicality ! 


Hitting a Man’s Pride 


HE American public is pridefully, arro- 

gantly, savagely practical. We confess 
it, but it’s like a first love affair: we do so 
ardently wish to be assured and reassured. 
The spellbinder assures us—the whole re- 
lay of them reassures us. There used to 
be a fighting word, but it has becom 
obsolete. The term “impractical”? has 
taken its place. So the hokum artist faces 
his audience and hammers home his point. 
He sees before him a practical, hard- 
headed crowd, every man of them, and 
expresses his heartfelt gratification; for 
he does, above all things, enjoy address- 
ing a body of practical men of affairs, 
men who must be given cold practical 
facts and cannot be swayed by mawkish 
sentiment. He can see that by our faces. 
We’re with him. He has proved himself 
a man of some discernment, for he sees us 
as we see ourselves. After that he turns 
on the hokum and stampedes us into 
most any sort of darn foolishness—just 
another instance of bunking aman through 
his pride. I’ve been gulled that way 
often, haven’t you? Not long since, any 
man could approach me with the opening 
remark about what a practical, hard- 
headed chap I was, to be sure, and right 
off I’d show him the inside of my heart 
and my bank book was open. Not‘any 
more! That sort of preface recalls a long 
chain of disaster and I want to show him 
my teeth and open my knife. And, at 
that, I still like to hear it, don’t you? 
After all, it proves that we have some- 
thing of value or he wouldn’t want it. 

And that is exactly the way we’re being 
bunked out of our national parks. We 
have something of value that they want 
and it’s up to us to stop letting them 
have it. 

The project of every local group comes 
to the surface in the guise of practicality 
and is displayed as a work of great public 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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airplane that can come down on the sea or the 

land? [It was the steward inquiring.] Amphib- 
ian! That’s it. It was the name our old captain gave 
’em. In the days when I was steward on board the old 
Ceramic—you remember how she killed a stoker every 
voyage—there used to be a crowd that worked its way 
across twice a year, the only crowd I ever knew that 
mixed it. 

Amphibians are rare. A man either works ships or he 
works towns. If a ship’s gang works a town at all, it is 
with people they’ve got to know on board ship. Somebody 
said that a ship is like a prison, with a chance of being 
drowned. It is certainly a bit too restricted for people who 
want to sell gold bricks or have had a lot of money left 
to them to distribute to the poor,\provided they can find 
the right kind of man to give it away. 

The point I want to make is this, that the ship crowd 
and the land crowd very seldom work together, and if the 
land people do travel by sea they’ve got to behave them- 
selves, and not go butting in to any little game that hap- 
pens to be in progress in the smoke room. The ship crowd 
naturally do not go to the captain or the purser and com- 
plain that there is an unauthorized gang on board eating 
into their profits. The case is settled out of court; and 
when you’ve real bad men traveling—well, I’ve seen some 
curious things. 

There was a fellow, quite unknown to me except from 
hearsay, called Hoyle. He was a land man in a big way. 
Banks and bullion trains and post cars were his specialty; 
but there was hardly a piece of work he couldn’t do if there 
was money to it. 

If he’d kept to land work, where by all accounts he was 
an artist, he’d have been lucky. You can’t properly work 
both. I’ve had that from some of the biggest men that 
ever traveled the sea. What my old skipper called the 
barons of the nimble pack work in a perfectly straight- 
forward manner. All they need is a pair of hands, a pack 
of cards, a glib tongue and a nut. Sometimes they use 
more packs than one, but there is no fanciful apparatus, 
no plots and plannings, guns, masks or nitroglycerin. 
It’s a profession like doctoring or lawyering, peaceful and, 
in a manner of speaking, inoffensive. When a land crowd 
come barging into the smoke room they’re treated civilly 
so long as they-re traveling for pleasure. Otherwise— 
well, it’s natural. If you’re poaching a stream you don’t 
want people throwing half bricks into it. There’s only one 
sensible way of being unlawful when you're poaching, and 
that is to poach. ; 

I’ve seen a bit of amphibian work and I’m telling you 
I don’t want to see any more. In the year 19— we went 
out of Southampton with a full passenger list, the date 
being the twenty-first of December, and we carried to all 
appearances as nice a passenger list as you could wish to 
meet. Mostly Americans going home, though there was a 
fair sprinkling of British. We had a couple of genteel 
gangs on board—fellows who never played high or tried 
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for big stakes, but managed to make 
a reasonable living. Tad Hasty, of 
Pittsburgh, ran one, and a London 
fellow named Lew Isaacs managed 
the other. A very nice, sensible fel- 
low was Lew, polite and gentlemanly, 
and I’ve never heard a complaint 
against him, though I’ve traveled a 
score of voyages with him. 

“Felix,” he said to me one day, 
“moderation in all things is my 
motto. Nobody was ever ruined by taking small profits. 
A man who loses a hundred dollars or twenty pounds 
doesn’t squeal. Touch him for a thousand, and the pilot 
boat comes out looking like an excursion steamer, it’s that 
full of bulls. A hundred dollars is speechless, Felix. It may 
giveatiny squeak, but it apologizesimmediately afterwards. 
A thousand dollars has a steam siren, and ten thousand 
dollars makes a noise like a bomb in a powder plant.” 

He and his two friends used to share the same cabin. 
One was always dressed quiet and respectable, and never 
went into the smoke room at all. He used to sit upon 
the deck, reading a book and getting acquainted with the 
serious-minded people from the Middle West or the North 
of England mill owners who think they’re sporty because 
they own a couple of greyhounds that get into the second 
round of the Waterloo Cup. 

Lew was on very good terms with the Pittsburgh crowd, 
and I’ve seen them drinking together and exchanging 
views about the slackness of trade and the income tax and 
things of that kind, without any ill word passing between 
them. 

A ship isn’t out of port twenty-four hours before a 
steward knows the history of everybody on board; and 
the smoke-room steward told me that there was nobody 
else on board but the Pittsburgh crowd and this man 
Lewis and his friends. In fact, it looked so much like being 
such a quiet voyage, that only the little cards warning 
passengers not to play with strangers were put up in the 
smoke room. If the Flack gang had been traveling we’d 
have put up the usual warning with four-inch type. 

I had eight staterooms to look after—Numbers 181 to 
188, F Deck. A Chicago man had one; a Mr. Mellish, 
who was a buyer for a St. Louis store, had another; a 
young English officer, Captain Fairburn, attached to the 
British embassy, had another; and the remainder were 
booked by Col. Roger Markson for his party. There was 
the colonel, a tall, solemn-looking man; his wife, who was 
younger than him, and always seemed to be crying in her 
cabin; his son, a slick young fellow, generally dressed to 
kill; and there was Miss Colport. 

I don’t take much notice of a passenger’s personal 
appearance. I judge ’em by their hairbrushes. There’s 
woodens—generally missionaries or fellows like reporters, 
whose passage is paid by somebody else; there’s ivory 
backs—the captain’s was ivory; and silver backs and 
horn backs, with now and again a gold back. Gold backs 
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Just as I Was rt 
Putting on the 
Lady’s Wrap Lew Isaacs Came 
Outof the SmokeRoom. a Caught 
One Glimpse of His Face 


are usually on their honeymoon. I can’t remember 
whether this Miss Colport was an ivory or a sil 
Maybe she was silver, for she was Markson’s secretary an 
he’d got her in London, where she was stranded a 
anxious to get home. Not that she had any friends in 
New York; by all accounts she came from the West, and 
went to London to take up a position as stenographer to 4 
uncle, who first went broke in the rubber slump and the 
died. 

I knew she was a good looker long before I saw th 
trouble she was making with the British embassy. Th 
captain used to be up hours before breakfast waiting or 
her on deck. Whether they knew or did not know each 
other before they came on board, I can’t say. I should 
think not. On board ship you get an introduction fro | 
the after-combing, as they say. The colonel and his sor 
had breakfast in bed for the first day, for the Ceramic is 
cow of a ship, and she’d roll in a saucerful of milk. 

Anyway, somebody must have given them the wort 
that their young-lady secretary was getting acquain bet 
with the British Army, for the second morning out youn{ 
Markson—Julius by name—told me to call him at sevell 
And about five minutes after he’d climbed to the uppe 
deck Miss Colport came down, looking very pink in th 
face, and not a bit pleased. | 

| 
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! 
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Julius was mad about the girl. Used to follow her abou 
like a tame cat or a wild tiger, whichever way you look @ 
it. What first got me thinking was a bit of a conversatio 
I heard between him and his father one afternoon whe) 
I was polishing the brasses in the alleyway. 

“T’ve got-a few words to say to you, Julius,” said th 
colonel. He had a growling, complaining voice at the bes 
of times, but now it was like a file on granite. “If you gé 
any pleasure out of making up to that girl, you’re entitl 
to get it, so long as you’re not too serious. I’ll do allt 
serious stuff in that quarter.” 

“She'll skip to Denver as soon as she lands,” 
Julius sulkily. And something in his voice told me thé 
they were not father and son. I don’t know what it wa 
but I jumped to that conclusion, and I was right. } 

I heard the colonel laugh, and it was the sort of laug 
that has a hook to it. 

“Have I paid her passage to New York to have her sk 
anywhere?” he asked. ‘She’s going to be very uselU 
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Min’s getting past her work. Colport is the woman I’ve 
been looking for.” . 

That’s all I heard, but I knew that Min was Mrs. Roger 
Markson, because I’d heard him call her that lots of 
times. I had a good look at her after that. She was a 
woman just over thirty, who used to make up a lot. I be- 
zan to understand why her eyes were always red and why 
she was so scared looking when the colonel spoke to her. 
[ knew, of course, that she was too young to be the mother 
of Julius. At first I thought that she was the colonel’s 
second wife. Now I guessed that none of the three was 
‘elated. It’s a wicked world. 

The next day was Christmas Eve, and some queer things 
aappened. It was in the morning that the deck steward 
net me and asked me to take Mrs. Markson’s wrap to her. 

I took it up and found them leaning against the rail 
ypposite the smoke-room door. Julius was there scowling 
it the captain and Miss Colport, who were sitting together, 
valking. 

Just as I was putting on the lady’s wrap Lew Isaacs 
ame out of the smoke room. I was standing behind the 
ady, looking over her shoulder, and I caught one glimpse 
of his face. His expression didn’t exactly change as he 
ooked at her. I don’t know how I’d describe it—I think 
t must have been his eyes that lit, but he took no further 
1otice and strolled down the deck with his hands in his 
»0ckets and his cap on the side of his head. 

“1 didn’t know he was on board!’ exclaimed the 
olonel. 

As I fixed the wrap I could feel Mrs. Markson tremble. 

“He works this line,” she said. ‘‘I told you in London.” 

“That will do, steward,” said the colonel, and I had to 
0 away at a moment when, as you might say, the story 

as getting interesting. 

i It was a heavy day for me, and heavier than I expected, 
wing to Santa Claus. 

| We always do our best to amuse passengers, and on this 
Shristmas Eve a grand fancy-dress ball was arranged, 
vhich seemed to be passing off without anything unusual 
1appening. Lew Isaacs spent the evening in the smoke 
oom playing bridge for a dollar a hundred, and the Pitts- 
yurgh crowd had got hold of a man in the movie-picture 
yusiness, and were listening admiringly to ; 
ill he was telling them about the way he won 
our thousand dollars from another fellow. 
‘his movie-picture man was one of those 
dnd of people you meet on board a ship, 
vho are often sober. 

Well, the fancy-dress ball came off, and 
bout eleven o’clock, when people were get- 
ing noisy, at what I call the streamer-and- 
onfetti stage, a Santa Claus with a big sack 
m his back and a bundle of presents 
o his hand went along all the alley- 
yays, into every cabin he found open, 
nd left a little cellular doll—cellu- 
oid, is it? You can buy them fora 
venny. A little doll without any 
lothes on except a bit of ribbon, 
vith “A Merry Christmas”’ printed 
m it. I saw him; lots of other 
tewards saw him; the purser saw 
im and wanted him to have a drink; 
jut, no, he said he had a lot to do, 
nd he was right. 

, Of course there was trouble in the 
norning. Nobody who has lost a 
earl stickpin or a pair of earrings or 
gold watch and chain or a cigarette 
ase is going to be satisfied with a 
wo-cent doll in exchange. That old 
janta Claus had cleared out every 
abin of its valuables, and there were 
very few people on board who en- 
oyed their Christmas dinner. The 
ortunate thing, from the stewards’ 
oint of view, was that everybody 
ad seen this jolly old gentleman 
ith white whiskers, and one or two 
‘ad slapped him on the back. They 
ere all anxious now to slap him al- 
dost any place, so long as they could 
yy hands on him. 

Every steward on board, all the 
ip’s officers and some of the en- 
ineering officers spent Christmas 
Jay making a thorough and sys- 
ematie search of all the cabins. 
laturally the first people to be 
uspected were the stokehold staff. I say “naturally,” 
ecause it is a popular idea among ships’ officers that if 
nything is pinched it is a stoker that did it. Then the 
hird-class saloons were searched, bags and boxes were 
pened; then finally—and it was the first place they 
hould have looked—they had a tour of inspection of the 
Tst-class accommodation. 

One of the first persons they sent for was Mr. Lew 
aacs. 


“Now, Isaacs,” said the first purser, “you know what 
happened on the ship last night. I want you to help me. 
You needn’t tell me that you and your friends were playing 
cards in the smoke room, and that all your crowd was 
there, because I know that. Who else is on board?” 

“Tf I never move from this carpet, Mr. Cole,’’ said Lew 
very earnestly, “I have no more idea who did this job 
than an unborn child. I am not saying,” he went on, “that 
if there was a gentleman on board engaged in that kind of 
business I should give you his name, because my motto is 
Live and let live. But it so happens that there isn’t any- 
body that I know. When I heard about this you could 
have knocked me down with a feather,’”’ he said. ‘“Natu- 
rally it’s not to my interest to make people suspicious and 
tighten up their wads, and I consider that, from my own 
point of view, the voyage has been spoilt, and every 
particle of enjoyment has been taken out of it.” 

“That’s all very well,” said the purser, looking at him 
hard—I heard all this from Lacey, who does for the pur- 
ser—‘“‘but there’s been a complaint made, and your name 
has been mentioned by Colonel Markson. He says he 
knows that you are a card man and a dangerous char- 
acter.”’ 

Lew shook his head. 

“T don’t know the colonel,” he said, “except by sight. 
He’s probably mistaken. It’s easy to make mistakes. 
The first time I saw him I mistook him for a fellow named 
Hoyle that’s wanted in London for the London and City 
Bank affair—they got away with twelve thousand pounds. 
Tell him that, will you, and apologize to him for my mind 
harboring such libelous thoughts?”’ 

On Christmas evening I saw the colonel talking to young 
Captain Fairburn at the door of Captain Fairburn’s 
stateroom. They were very friendly and they were both 
laughing. 

“Ym afraid I shall have to give you a check if I lose any 
more,” said the captain. 

That was all. When he’d gone down to dinner I went 
into his cabin.. He had been playing cards. How they 
got to be friendly I don’t know. You can never keep 
track of things like that. You see a man and a girl pass 
without noticing each other the first day out. By the time 
the Irish coast is out of sight they 
are meeting on deck at daybreak and 
getting in the way of the watch that 
has to scrub down. Before they get 
to Sandy Hook they are receiving 
congratulations by wireless from their 
friends and relations. 

Young Captain Fairburn came in 
after dinner to get some cigarettes. 

“Hixcuse me, captain,’’ 
I said, “but I don’t think 
I should play cards in 
your stateroom if I were 
you.” 


“You've Got a Young Girl in Your Outfit — Secretary or 
Something. What's the Great Idea?’’ 
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“Why not, steward?” he asked, surprised. “Is it 
against the rules of the ship?” 

“No, sir,” says I, ‘‘but it’s dangerous.” 

“Stuff !”’ said he. ‘‘I was only playing with Colonel 
Markson. You’re not suggesting that he is a thief, are 
you?” 

“No, sir,” I says. 

When people start asking me if I suggest that somebody 
is a thief, I resign. That is why stewards can’t help 
passengers. Passengers know it all. They’re men of the 
world, by gum! 

As soon as I had finished my eight staterooms I had to 
join one of the search parties that were hunting through 
the ship for the lost property. Our purser was still certain 
that matter must occupy space, and we searched space 
from the crow’s-nest to the bunkers. I didn’t see or hear 
anything of what happened in the smoke room, and I never 
knew till the next morning that the colonel and Julius had 
played cutthroat poker with young Fairburn, in full view 
of the smoke room, and that the captain had lost a lot more 
than he could afford. In fact, the check he gave was for 
four figures. 

The deck steward told me that when they came out on 
the promenade he heard the colonel say to Julius, “That 
settles our young friend’s matrimonial plans—if he had 
any.” 

At this moment I was on the boat deck having my sec- 
ond pipe. I was naturally lying doggo—in other words, 
invisible—not wishing to be seen by any of the ship’s 
officers or the master at arms, and the night being cold 
I was wedged between the second officer’s cabin and the 
wireless house. From where I sat I had a limited view, and 
if the couple hadn’t stopped right opposite to where I was 
I’d have missed everything. But I always have been 
lucky that way. All that I could hear at first was a woman 
crying, and somehow I guessed it was Mrs. Markson. 
Perhaps it was because she was the only woman I had seen 
crying since the voyage started. 

But when I heard the man’s voice—why, I nearly 
jumped. It was Lew Isaacs. 

“Oh, Lew, I’ve treated you badly. 
anything.” 

I saw him put his arm round her shoulder, and I knew 
by the way her sobs were stifled that she was crying on his 
chest. 

“T bear no ill will, Minnie,” he said. ‘I’ve always said 
that if you liked Hoyle better than me you were entitled 
to marry him, old girl.” 

There was a long silence and then she said, ‘‘I’m not 
married, Lew.”’ 

He said nothing for a minute, and when he did speak he 
seemed to have turned the subject. 

“He told the purser that I was in that Father Christmas 
job. That’s the kind of swine Hoyle is. Where’s the stuff, 
Min? You needn’t tell me. It is in the calcium canister 
of one of these life buoys. Had it ready, planted and 
painted, and substituted it one dark night, eh? It’s an old 
trick of Hoyle’s.” 

My hair almost stood up. Round all the promenade 
decks are life buoys hooked to the rail. Attached are cans 
containing a chemical to light up the moment it touches 
water. The lid of the canister is jerked off automatically 
as the life buoy is thrown. It was the simplest idea in the 
world. Hoyle had a duplicate life buoy in 
his cabin baggage. One dark night—prob- 
ably the first night out—he’d carry it up to 
the boat deck and put it in the place of 
another that he’d throw overboard, after cut- 
ting the cord that opened the calcium tin. 
He wouldn’t have a chance of doing it on the 
promenade, but the boat deck was dark and 
was easily reached. 

They were talking in low tones and I could 
only catch an occasional word. Then, just as 
they were turning to go, I heard her whisper, 
“There he is!”’ 

It was the colonel. I caught a whiff of his 
cigar before I saw him. 

“Halloo! That’s Lew Isaacs, isn’t it? 
Meeting old friends, eh, Min?” 

“Hoyle, I’ve got a word or two 
tosay toyou. The first is business. 
You’ve been breaking into our 
game tonight with that young 
officer. Tad is pretty mad about 
Gees 

“Got a franchise to work the 
western ocean, Lew? What do I 
have to do—get a written permis- 
sion before I work a ship?” 

“That’s one thing,’ said Lew. 
“Here’s another, and that is busi- 
ness too. You told the purser that 
I was in your Santa Claus game.” 

“He knew all about you,”’ said 
the colonel, and I saw the red end 
of his cigar gleaming and fading. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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LORIAN SLAPPEY strolled mournfully 
Pavone Avenue F, his milk-chocolate com- 
plexion tinged with the Stygian hue of 
utter misery. From overhead a genial sun 
bathed Birmingham’s Darktown in warm effulgence, 
birdies caroled merrily in the trees, children shrilled 
gleefully, and there came to his ears the chanting of good 
housewives who, in the seclusion of back yards, cheerfully 
chased the weekly wash up and down the scrub board. 

But of all these sounds Mr. Slappey was 
gloomily oblivious. His cosmic scheme had 
but recently been rapped for a row of water- 
melons. Dame Fortune, after grinning most | 
alluringly upon him, had turned without 
warning and slapped him’ on the jaw. Into 
his hands she had put a small fortune and 
out of his hands she had unceremoniously 
grabbed a moiety of it. 

It was not alone the losing of the seven 
hundred and fifty dollars that filled with 
misery a heart but recently surcharged with 
joy; rather it was the method by which the 
evil deed had been accomplished. Florian 
was sadly aware that he had been adroitly 
played for a large and juicy sucker, and the 
sensation was not at all to his liking. His 
reputation had received a knockout wallop, 
and Mr. Slappey’s spirits were consequently 
sunken to the nadir of despair. 

Unfortunately for Florian he did not see 
the long low roadster that purred efficiently 
down the avenue and swung into the curb just 
ahead of him. Had he been aware of its 
proximity he might have avoided a scene 
fraught with acrimony and unpleasant remi- 
niscence. It was not until the handsome gray 
car had halted and the voice of Mr. Damocles 
Twigg came to him from the driver’s seat 
that Florian received warning of the presence 
of his archenemy. And then it was too late. 

Florian raised his eyes to gaze upon the 
leering countenance of Mr. Twigg and the 
dimply and more or less delectable creature 
who sat beside him. Magnesia Twigg, bride 
of four days, was flagrantly pulchritudinous, 
but’ her charms affected Florian with a dis- 
tinct ripple of agony. Nor did he respond to 
the derisive warmth of the greeting that the 
bridal pair bestowed upon him. Florian was in 
no mood to be genial, and the nearness of 
this particular couple affected him with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to undertake a 
job of manslaughter. 

The rotund figure of the bridegroom fitted 
comfortably into the driver’s seat of the shiny 
car, and the dusky full-moon-shaped face 
was turned with apparent guilelessness upon 
the debonair pedestrian, who, face to face 
with the sources of his present abjectness, 
assumed an insouciance that he felt not. 

“Mawnin’, Mistuh Slappey.” 

“Humph!” 

The voice of Damocles Twigg took on a nuance of 
solicitude. ‘You ain’t lookin’ so awful good, Florian.” 

“N’r neither you ain’t, Brother Twigg. You looks as 
though somethin’ slipped when you was invented.” 

“Shuh! Looks never got nobody nowheres. If’n they 
had, you would of be’n in jail long ago.””’ Mr. Twigg’s stout 
right arm encircled the ample waist of his bride. ‘‘Has 
I introduced you to my wife?”’ 

Florian winced but was game. “I has met the lady,” he 
returned acridly. ‘‘In fac’ I was recently considerin’ 
makin’ ma’iage with her, but fin’ly decided that I oughter 
choose a good-lookin’ gal.” 

“T woul’n’t of ma’ied you if you had of be’n the las’ man 
in the world, Florian Slappey.”’ 

“That,” contradicted Florian, “ain’t what you said 
when you was suin’ me fo’ britch of promise.” 

“N’r neither you di’n’t say you woul’n’t marry a gal 
which looks like I.” 

“Not at fust, Missus Twigg. But after thinkin’ things 
over I decided it was wuth a heap of money to keep fum 
lookin’ at yo’ face ev’y day.” 

Magnesia squirmed. Florian knew that he was covering 
himself with glory in this set-to, and some of his habitual 
hauteur returned. The scene, so fraught with potentiali- 
ties for unpleasantness at its inception, was working out 
very much to his liking. Magnesia, temporarily squelched, 
left the verbal duel to her husband. 

‘Brother Slappey sho’ had the cou’age of his conwic- 
tions,’ volunteered Damocles smoothly. And then, as 
though the subject had but suddenly come to mind, he 
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“That Feller is So Mean He'd Steal the Onions Off 
His Mother’s Hamburger San’wich’’ 


waved a comprehensive hand. 
car, Brother Slappey?”’ : 

Florian eyed it insolently. ‘‘What you aimin’ to do 
with it? Go in the ice business?”’ 

Damocles was unperturbed. ‘‘No-o. Ise aimin’ to use 
it fo’ takin’ yo’ ex-fiansay on a honeymoon to Hot Boilin’ 
Springs.” 

“Humph! Some folks don’t care what they rides in.” 

‘‘Tha’s me, Florian. I don’t care how good my auto- 
mobile is. I jes’ bought this car—that is, I an’ my wife 
jes’ boughten it. It cos’ us ev’y cent of that seven hund’ed 
an’ fifty dollars britch-of-promise money Magnesia gotten 
off of you. I thought you might be int’rusted in kinder 
lookin’ the bus over—seein’ as it soht of is yourn—yo’ 
money havin’ paid fo’ it.” 

Florian was writhing inwardly, but there was no ex- 
ternal indication of his perturbation. 

“Pretty sediment, I think,’’ continued Damoclessuavely, 
“you payin’ fo’ the car which I takes yo’ ex-fiansay on a 
honeymoon in. I is sho’ly much obliged to you.” 

Florian’s eyes were turned with covert approval upon 
the stream lines of the high-powered six-cylinder car. 

“Lies is somethin’ you don’t never tell nothin’ else 
but,” he commented. 

“Says which?” 


“How you like my new 
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“You never boughten that automobile fo’ 
no seven hund’ed an’ fifty dollars.”’ 

“Florian, seven hund’ed an’ fifty is all what 
I paid fo’ this bus.” 

“Who you bought it offen?” 

“Feller you don’t know.” 

“Live in Bummin’ham?” 

a3 No.” 

*Cullud feller?”’ 

“Uh-huh.” F 

“How come him to sell it to you?” 

Damocles was expansively communicative. “He come 
into Bummin’ham this mawnin’ kind of needin’ money, 
an’ somebody tol’ him I was thinkin’ of buyin’ a car to 
take yo’ ex-gal on a honeymoon with to Hot Boilin 
Springs. An’ now the car is mine.” 

“Where this feller is at?”’ : 
“He’s went.” 

“Where to?” 

“T dunno. But it don’t make no diff’ence, 
The car is mine—all bought an’ paid fo’.” 

“Well,” postulated Florian, “Ise bettin’ they is 
somethin’ wrong with it. Bargains like that is 
always got a kick-back on’em. They ain’t nobody 
gwine sell no sech of a car as that fo’ that price 
less’n they is a trick in it. Mos’ likely you is gwine 
wish you never had of boughten it.” ~ 

“You says. But you don’ know nothin’. Ise 
feelin’ pretty good this mawnin’, Florian. Ise eve: 
willin’ to take you fo’ a drive.” 

“No, thanks. I ain’t aimin’ to trus’ myse’f in 
no secon’han’ car.” 

Damocles slipped into gear. ‘I’ll be motorin 
along, Mistuh Slappey. I wishes you joy.” 

The car moved away. Florian fired a Parthiar 
shot: “If Ol’ Man Trouble happens to be hangin’ 
around the streets today, Brother Twigg—I hope 
you accidents into him.” 

The bridal couple rolled away, leaving Florian 
staring moodily. Alone, the strain began to evi: 
dence itself upon Mr. Slappey. He knew that he 
had acquitted himself well in the badinage of 
the moment, but that was nonimportant. 
The thing of vital interest was the status 
Florian knew that he was sadly second bes 

The snappy gray car in which the bridal 
couple rode was, by all the dictates of justice 
his. His money—hard earned by the sweat 
of his brain—had paid for that car. He 
knew it, and they knew it, and they knew he 
knew it. 

So far as the fair lady was concerne¢ 
Florian wished her nothing but luck—har¢ 
luck. The whole affair smacked of siniste! 
connivance between Damocles and Magnesi: 
with Florian as the connivee. Florian hat 
since learned that through all the breach 
of-promise flareup the lady had been be 
trothed to Damocles. 

Mr.Slappey swung moodily into Highteentl 
Street and directed laggard footsteps in thi 
general direction of Darktown’s civic centel 
The scene immediately past had not serve 
to raise his spirits, and his thoughts wer 
exquisitely profane. He believed that his Afro-America 
acquaintances were laughing at him; the thought v 
intolerable. 

‘To, Florian.” 

Mr. Slappey paused. His eye rested suspiciously upo 
the gangling figure of the overalled colored gentleman wh 
hailed him so cheerily from the doorway of a would-b 
garage over which hung suspended an optimistic sign: 


CASTOR SNIPE’S GARAGE 
WE REPARE AUTOMOBILES & FIX FLIVVERS 


SERVICE Is OUR MIDDLE NAME 
Let Us WASH & POLISH YOU 
WE Is THE UP-TO-DATEST GARAGE IN BIRMINGHAM 


Florian sidled toward the doorway in which Cast 
stood. He was not averse to speaking with Mr. Snip 
Castor was Damocles Twigg’s most intimate friend, a 
Florian welcomed this opportunity for vicarious vit 
peration. Castor noted Florian’s lugubriousness and wé 
politely solicitous. 

“How you feelin’, Florian?” 

“Rotten,” 

“How come?” 

“When I talks with who I has been talkin’ with I craves) 
to chew a pool ball.”’ { 

Castor’s eyelids flickered. ‘‘ Damocles Twigg?” | 
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he had good reason to git rid of it awful quick. 
Mo’ I thinks of it, Castor, the mo’ suttin I gits 
that it must of be’n stole. An’ I hopes Ise right.” 


Uh-huh. An’ wife.”” Mr. Slappey stared miserably 
jn the street. “‘What you reckon that poor tripe is 
n’ to do with the money he britch-of-promised offen 


” 


What?” 


astor whistled slowly. ‘Hot Boilin’ Springs? 

rthty, he’s gittin’ awful swell!”’ 

N’r neither that ain’t all, Castor. He’s done 

zht hisse’f a automobile.” 

No?” 

Yeh.” 

‘Well, T’ll be dawg-goned. I seen him an’ 
mesia drivin’ down the street in a big car, 
I never thought it was hisn.”’ 

‘An’ I ain’t shuah of it till yet,’’ snapped 

Jian. ‘He went an’ bought it offen some 

Jr which just come th’oo town. Paid my 

in hund’ed an’ fifty dollars fo’ it. F’rall he 

: ws, it was a stolen car. Mos’ likely it was.” 

)Shuh! Damocles ain’t buyin’ hisse’f no 

(en automobile.” 

jlorian looked up angrily. “In all of yo’ haid, 

tor Snipe, they ain’t one single brain. Not 
i the fust cousin of a brain.” 

Says which?” 
Says sense is the chiefest thing you ain’t 
none of. If’n you had you woul’n’t go on 

’ frien’s with a feller like Damocles Twigg.” 
astor was possessed of faults, but disloyalty 
not one of them. ‘‘You is sore at him, 
ian.” 

You said it, brother. Ise so sore that was 
over ointment I’d still be one big ache. One 
hese days he’s gwine git pistol-bit. What 
;man done me is dirt. An’ he’d do the same 
ou was they anythin’ in it fo’ him.” 

[r. Snipe’ shook his head in negation. “He 
t aimin’ to do me no dirt.” 

You think. I thunk the same. But what he 
Magnesia done to me was aplenty. Used to 
,e was my frien’ too. All I’ll say is that if he 
to die real sudden they could git one grave- 
rer free of charge.” 


Ain’t nothin’ gwine happen to Damocles,’”’ postulated 


itor. “He’s too slick.” 


Ain’t no man slick which makes ma’iage with Mag- 


Ued 


He on’y ma’ied her to git that seven hund’ed an’ 


* dollars which she won offen you.” 


Boston Marble Addressed the Bridal Pair. 


) Take Magnesia to Hot Boilin’ Springs on a honeymoon.” 


“Chances are He's Gwine Git Arrested or Somethin’”’ 


“Yeh—an’ with it he goes an’ buys a stolen automo- 
bile.” 

“Who says ’twas stole?’”’ 

Florian was arguing aimlessly. “Must of be’n. Tha’s a 
sixteen-hund’ed-dollar’ car good as new. They ain’t no 
cullud boy gwine sell it fo’ seven hund’ed an’ fifty, less’n 


“You ain’t. You bein’ right would make 
Damocles wrong, an’ he ain’t never wrong.” 

Florian sneered. ‘‘One of these heah days you 
is gwine wake up, Brother Snipe. An’ when you 
does you is gwine fin’ out that the feller which put 
you to sleep was Damocles Twigg. That feller is 
so mean he’d steal the onions off his mother’s 
hamburger san’wich. But you listen at what Ise 
tellin’ you—he’s gwine git his, an’ git it aplenty. 
Ise bidin’ my time. They’s a old an’ true sayin’, 
Castor, that him which laughs first laughs last.” 

Mr. Slappey pursued his lonely way down the 
street. Castor’s unswerving loyalty to Damocles 
Twigg was too much for him. That was Mr. 
Snipe’s weakness—he was too infernally gullible, 
too prone to attribute to others the sterling quali- 
ties that he himself possessed. That perhaps 
accounted for Castor’s business debility —Castor, 
who had operated his own puny little repair 
shop for more than’a year and did not yet possess 
a service car. 

“Ain’t got no. git-up-an’-git,’”’ ruminated 
Florian. ‘‘Tha’s what Castor ain’t got.” 

His thoughts reverted to Damocles and that 
gentleman’s radiant wife and their projected 
automobile honeymoon to Hot Boiling Springs. 
They’d go rolling up there in the car that had 
been purchased with Florian’s money. 

“T hope that was a stolen car,’’ reflected Mr. 
Slappey, “an’ that it gits took away from him.” 

There was much food for pleasant thought in 
the idea that perhaps Damocles and his bride 
might be deprived of the fruits of their iniquity. 
But more sober reflection convinced Florian that 
he was hoping for the impossible. He knew that 
Damocles was a canny gentleman and that the 
chances were all against his having blundered into 
the purchase of stolen property. On the other 
hand, Damocles himself admitted most frankly 
that he had not previously been acquainted with 
the man from whom the car was purchased, that 
the gentleman was not a resident of Birmingham and that 
he had departed the city shortly after the consummation 
of the deal. 

“Even if it ain’t a stolen car’’—Florian was talking 
to himself—‘“‘I wish Damocles could think it was.” 

(Continued on Page 74) 


“Whose Car is That?’’ He Queried, Designating the Semidisguised Automobile 


OLITICALLY, as IS y 
we all know, the yy 


East was never be- 
fore so plastic as now, 
because of the conse- 
quences of the Wash- 
ington Conference. The 
new alignments will 
shape the coming cen- 
turies. Socially—and 
by this I mean all the 
agencies for human 
service—it is no less re- 
ceptive. Nor hasit ever 
before been such a fac- 
tor in the universal 
productive scheme. 
China, for example, is 
the last reservoir of 
cheap labor, and that 
miracle of miracles, a 
low living cost, still ob- 
tains. The Japanese 
worker, in the face of 
excessive food costs, is 
slowly emerging from 
blind acquiescence to 
the industrial powers- 
that-be, to an assertion 
of his rights and privi- 
leges. 

More momentous 
than all this is the first 
manifestation of that 
destructive unrest 
which reddened Russia 
and well-nigh disrupted 
India. The profes- 
sional agitator is every- 
where. Life in Japan 
and China for several 
years has been one strike after another. The ways 
of the West have found costly and disrupting im- 
itation. We have no monopoly on class conflict. 

Wherever you turn you find evidence of evolu- 
tion in the minds of the masses. Vast change is 
stirring and it is bound to affect everyone, no 
matter where he lives or what he does. Labor dis- 
turbances are never pretty spectacles, but in the 
East they have a picturesque background that 
invests them with peculiar interest. 

Since we are dealing with two immense popu- 
lations—Japan and China total approximately 
450,000,000 souls—it is well to get down to con- 
crete facts at once. Trade-unionism and the con- 
sequent disorders are more recent developments 
in Japan, so I will deal with the troubled situa- 
tion there first. 


Why Automobiles are Scarce 


O UNDERSTAND it you must realize that 

primarily Japan, like China, is a land of man- 
ual labor. More than 75 per cent of the popu- 
lation is in agriculture and it employs the most 
primitive methods. A Japanese farmer today is 
a replica of the soil tiller of Biblical days, for his 
plow is made of wood. Nearly everything is done 
by hand and the human being is a beast of bur- 
den. Nearly 100,000 men are employed on the 
streets of Tokio alone, and most of them haul 
handcarts, because Japan has no animal industry. 
Grazing areas are practically unknown and there 
are no draft animals. The only horse breeding is 
for the army. 

One reason why you see so few automobile 
trucks in Tokio and elsewhere is that the human 
beasts of burden would be deprived of their jobs once they 
were introduced. It is estimated that one truck would 
displace at least ten men. As a result your trunks are 
laboriously pushed or hauled on hand trucks from the 
station to the hotel. When the Imperial Hotel in Tokio an- 
nounced that it would employ a motor truck there was a 
near-riot. The same is true of taxicabs, against which 
there was abitter prejudice on the part of the ricksha men. 
The first taxi chauffeurs were stoned in Tokio and Kobe. 

Now you can see why big industrialization in Japan has 
been delayed. It really began less than a decade ago, but 
was tremendously stimulated during the Great War, when 
Japan had a big share of the world markets to herself. 
Wages were recklessly increased because the business going 
for the employers was easy. Nobody reckoned with the 
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A Parade of Mitsubishi Workers on Strike in Kobe. 
Above—Drumming Up a Movie Crowd in Yokohama 


morrow. When the boom collapsed in 1920 Japan began 
to face the music. Not the least discordant note was that 
raised by labor, which suddenly discovered that it had 
rights. Up to the war the average Nipponese employer 
was a sort of father of a big family, and his word was law. 
When he attempted to lower wages trouble developed, 
because the cost of living had soared with an expanding 
business and it refused to deflate. Here, in a nutshell, you 
have the reason why unionism and the accompanying 
socialistic and even syndicalistic elements have converted 
Japanese production into a ferment. No one knows how 
it will end. 

Let us take a swift look at Japanese wages. Prior to 
1914 the Japanese worker—and this includes the skilled 
trades—was perhaps the poorest paid employe in the world 
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with the single excep. 
tion of the Chinese 
Despite the immenil 
families—there is no 
birth control—he man 
aged to eke out an 
istence because rice 
the principal article of 
food and rice w 
cheap. In all the wages 
that I shall now env 
merate the yen will he 
considered atits normal 
value of fifty cents, an¢ 
the sen at half a cent 

A Japanese postmar 
got 20 yen a month, a 
policeman 13 to 25 yen, 
a school-teacher 13 to 
20 yen. These were th 
so-called higher jobs, 
especially the two for 
mer. The Japanese 
like the German, will 
almost starve himselfif 
he can wear a uniform, 
Carpenters received 8 
sen a day, plasterers 9) 
sen, tailors of European 
clothes 90 sen, black 
smiths 90 sen, lacque 


sons 1 yen, mat work 
ers 75 sen, screen mak 
ers 78 sen, clog makers 
85 sen. 

Compared with 
American and Eure 
pean standards thes 
wages were pitiful, but 
you must keep in mi 
the fact that the Japanese laborer in summer 
wears very little clothing; many are stripped to 
the waist, and one or two kimonos will last fora 
year. As a rule the women wear very few under 
clothes and no stockings. Most Japanese also 
wear wooden clogs, which are very cheap a 
durable. Hence the apparel problem, save for 
well-to-do, in those days was not serious. 


Women Workers in Japan 


NVieseees. most factory workers then, as 
now, were further handicapped by unsanitar 

working conditions. Nowhere are they at a lower 
ebb. Save in afew big and progressive establish- 
ments and in the silk filatures they have not been 
improved. The woman in Japan is as much 

beast of burden as the man. Most of the piles m 


work. Ships are coaled at Nagasaki by begrimed 
women. In the factories the minimum wage for 
a girl cotton spinner in 1914 was 28 sen a day. 
The minimum wage by 1920 had risen to only 76 
sen. In the match factories it is slightly higher, 
As arule the pay of women has increased at only 
half the rate of the men’s, regardless of servi 
In Japan woman is regarded as the inferior s 
When families go out the wife usually carries th | 
parcels. Such a thing as deference to female folk 
in public or private is almost unknown. 
By 1919 there had been a considerable increase 
in all wages. The blacksmith had risen to 1 yen 
and 10 sen a day, the plasterer to 2 yen, the car 
penter to 1 yen and 70 sen, the clog maker to 
yen and 60 sen, the lacquer worker to 2 yen, and ti 
ineluded board, the bricklayer to 2 yen and 30 sen, 
the tile roof layer to 1 yen and 85 sen. In 1921 there w 
a further increase of from 1 to 3 yen a day in the pay | 

every skilled worker. Some carpenters and plaster 
were getting as much as 5 yen a day. ; 
These increases—and they were typical of the advance 
in all lines, including household servants—helped to maké 
the artisans cocky, as this incident will show: When I 
in Japan last February work was being rushed on t 
Tokio Peace Exposition. Construction was two month} 
behind the schedule and every effort was being made tt 
complete it. The country was scoured for carpenters, wht 
were offered 5 yen a day. Not one of them would driy 
a nail until he had been given a guaranty of 10 yena day) 
| 


} 


ney had the promoters where they 
anted them, and capitalized the op- 
wtunity. It simply showed that 
e little Nipponese had got wise to 
e ways of his Western colleagues. 
Everything would have been lovely 
r the Japanese worker if that. uni- 
sal leveler of rank, the high cost of 
ring, had not stepped in and spoiled 
e picture. As usual, the prices of 
od commodities not only kept pace 
th the expanding pay envelope but 
‘some instances outstripped it.. The 
se of rice, which is the barometer 
living conditions in Japan, will illus- 
ate. Everybody, whether of high 
low degree, eats rice three times a 
y as a substitute for bread; and 
iether you partake of fish, meat or 
getables, the custom of the country 
to mix up the white cereal with it. 
Not only does rice constitute, with 
w fish, the principal article of diet 
the great mass of the people but 
fortunately it is subject to violent 
ictuations. A bad crop shoves up 
e price, and at once there is hardship. The average yield 
Japanese rice an acre is from thirty to thirty-five bushels. 
ie per capita consumption is seven bushels a year. Since 
e population is about 60,000,000, the country would nor- 
ally need 420,000,000 bushels of rice yearly. The 1921 
op was only 275,000,000 bushels. Japan had to import 
e. The natives will eat only the home-grown article; 
erefore the increased demand led to an increased price. 


The Corner on Rice 


NHIS natural condition has been greatly aggravated 
since 1914 by profiteers and speculators. In 1919 a 
ell-known operator got acorner on rice. The normal 
‘ice was from 10 to 13 yen a koku, which is about 
‘e bushels. It jumped to 60 yen a koku, 
nich is an increase of almost 500 per cent. 
ot only was the supply short but the cost 
johibitive. The people had to have rice, 
'at Kobe and elsewhere they stormed 
‘e shops. This was the first riot of any 
equence in the history of Japan, 

d it was a straw that indicated the 
ond of things. 

‘So violent was the disorder that the 
ernment had to pass a cereal law 

d establish a bureau of foodstuffs, 
nich went through the motions of 
ecking the profiteers. Like most sim- 

t laws it did nothing of the sort. At 

2 time I write this article rice ranges 
mm 36 to 42 yen a 
ku and is almost 
yond the means of 
le average person. 
‘With wartime pros- 
rity the Japanese, 
e all other people 
roughout the world, 
quired extravagant 
stes. Where the 


oney on silk shirts 
rd phonographs and 
her luxuries they 
d never known be- 
re, their Nipponese 
ytes went in for ex- 
insive clothes and 
stliving. Kimonos, 
lropean clothes—in 
*t, everything, in- 
iding rents—went 
'. Even the geisha 


‘nment in Japan is 
! geisha girls, who, 
intrary to popular 
tlief, correspond 
-newhat to our cab- 
ft dancers and sing- 
fs. During the past 
fe years the cost of 
ling these girls has 
jrreased about 400 
jr cent because their 
i 

Othes are much more 
i pensive. What 
flounts to a geisha. 


Open:Air Chinese 

Venders of Food 

are Commonplace 
Sights 


At the Right—A 

Chinaman Taking 

His Bird Out for 
a Walk 


The Street Peep:Hole Show Still Rivals the Movie in Japan 


At the Left— 
A Chinese 
Fortune:Teller 
Whose Client 
is Offsetting 
the Bad News 
With the Con- 
solation of a 
Good Cigar 
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trust exists in Tokio, and the pro- 
moters—the girls sign contracts for 
four or five years’ service and are 
handled in groups—are doing what 
every other business man does when 
he controls a commodity and the peo- 
ple must have it. 

In 1914 a rich Japanese could give 
a geisha party and have at least 
twenty competent girls, excellent food 
and all the sake desired, at the rate 
of what amounted to $10, American 
money, for each of his guests. During 
my stay in Tokio a well-known banker 
gave a party at a tea house for five 
Americans. He had the usual bevy 
of girls and the conventional Japan- 
ese menu. The bill for seven people 
was $400. Thus, the high cost of en- 
tertainment, like the high cost of 
living, is no respecter of persons. 

Summing up the situation as affect- 
ing everybody, you find that the cost 
of living in Japan is relatively higher 
than in any other country in the 
world, all things considered. You can 
live at the best hotels in London, Paris or Rome for less 
money than in a similar hostelry at Tokio or Kobe. The 
last few years have dispelled the legend that Japan is the 
country of cheap living and cheap labor. 


Japan’s Federation of Labor 


NOWING all these facts you can understand why trade- 

unionism came into being in Japan. Solong ashe gota 
wage that fed and clothed him and his family the worker 
was content to look upon his employer as a sort of benevo- 
lent father who provided the means for his existence. The 
sharp rise in the price of rice awakened class consciousness. 
Up to that time there had been more or less secret guild 
organization among groups of factory and other workers. 
The government, which is run on bureaucratic lines, 
frowned on them, and it was not until the rice riots in 1919 
that the authorities intimated that they preferred open 
organizations to secret bodies. No change was made in the 
police regulations, however, which impose intimidation, 
arrest and imprisonment on inciters or even encouragers 
of strikes. 

The first important Japanese labor organization, the 
Yuai-kai, which means Workers’ Friendly Society, was 
founded by Bunji Suzuki, the Samuel Gompers of Japan. 
It antedated the rice riots and was more of a workmen’s 
benefit society than a labor union. In the indignation over 
the manipulation of rice prices the more radical members 
quit and organized the Kwansai Rodo Domeikai, meaning 
Kwansai Labor Federation, in the great factory district of 
Kobe, Osaka and Kioto. A similar militant organization 
called the Tokio Rodo 
Domeikai was formed 
at Tokio. Subsequent- 
ly both these groups 
were taken into th 
Yuai-kai and thename 
of the merged body 
changed to Dai- 
Nippon Rodo Sodo- 
mei, or General Fed- 
eration of Labor of 
Japan. It is frankly a 
labor union, and al- 
though Suzukiis presi- 
dent the more radical 
element is in control. 
It now has more than 
50,000 members, in- 
cluding the Seamen’s 
Union and Miners’ 
Federation. Other 
classes of labor repre- 
sented in it are the 
steel, iron and textile 
workers, machinists, 
tailors, furniture mak- 
ers and shipwrights. 
Outside the General 
Federation of Labor 
there are several in- 
dependent labor un- 
ions local in character, 
including tramcar 
men, printers and 
arsenal workers, who 
contribute 30,000 ad- 
ditional members to 
the army of organized 
labor. 


(Continued on 
Page 8&4) 
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Robert Druce, facing the man, was con- 

scious that Dora Pascal stood motionless 
behind him, near the stove, watching them 
both. The young man’s per- 
ceptions were become pre- 
ternaturally acute, he 
seemed to be able to see all 
about him. The haircloth 
sofa at the end of the room 
comforted him by its very 
presence; it was such a com- 
mon, ordinary thing, just 
the sort of thing one would 
expect to find in an old house 
like this. There was solace 
and anchorage in ordinary 
things; the scene he had 
just witnessed had been so 
extraordinary. 

And Judah Pascal him- 
self now stood before him. 
The figure of a man ravaged 
by a flame. Pascal was tall 
and gaunt to the point of 
emaciation. His blue over- 
alls, faded from many wash- 
ings, fitted him flappingly. 
The blue shirt, more faded 
still, though it was but- 
toned at the throat hung 
away from the man’s neck 
as though it had been de- 
signed for one more robust. 
His black head was bare; 
Rob could see iron-gray 
hairs among the black. 
Blood streamed down his 
cheek from the deep cut in 
his temple; blood stained 
through shirt and overalls 
from the gash in his chest. 
The sleeves of the shirt, 
buttoned at the cuff, hung 
down over his hands; and 
feathers were gummed to 
these hands with blood. He 
wore felt boots with rubber 
shoes over them. 

Rob perceived all these 
things without looking at 
them; his eyes were fixed 
and held by the eyes of 
Pascal. Rob had never seen 
such eyes; they were in- 
human, incredible. Where 
they should have been white 
they were yellow; the irises 
were green. They seemed 
to glow like phosphores- 
cence, little flickers of flame 
coming and going in them; 
and they never winked. The 
eyes of an owl. No other 
description could be so apt. 
For the rest, the man was 
clean shaven, his chin blue with tortured beard imprisoned 
there. And for a long moment he stood in the open door- 
way and looked Robert Druce in the eye. 

Then Dora Pascal came softly from her place beside the 
stove; and she had some soft white cloth in her hands. 
She began to bathe the cut on the man’s temple; and after 
a moment, under the touch of her hands, the rigidity of 
his posture relaxed. He turned aside from Rob and sat 
down in a chair, hands pendent at his sides, head resting 
slackly on his neck. His body seemed to soften, as though 
while standing he had been drawn taut. Seated in the 
chair he no longer seemed tall, nor gaunt; seemed rather 
broad and robust. Rob guessed there must be an immense 
physical strength in the man. He suffered Dora’s atten- 
tions without stirring. She bathed clean the cut in his 
brow and fastened it together with strips of plaster, then 
slipped the suspender straps of the overalls off Pascal’s 
shoulders and, while he leaned forward, pulled the shirt 
over his head, baring the wound in his chest. This, Rob 
now perceived, was a series of perforations rather than a 
gash. He stepped forward with a suggestion. 

‘Their talons would be infected,” he said. ‘“‘It is best to 
be sure you get those holes clean. I would advise laying 
them open a little with a sharp knife.” 

Jude looked up at him attentively, listening to his voice 
as though for some familiar note in it. He nodded assent. 


J Be PASCAL came into the kitchen. 
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He Suffered Dora’s Attentions Without Stirring 


“Doso,” hesaid. It was the first time Rob had heard the 
man’s voice. He found it startlingly deep and musical. 

They tended his hurts, Rob and Dora together. There 
was, she said, no antiseptic in the house. ‘‘We always 
wash with soap and water when we are cut or hurt,’’ she 
explained. Rob nodded. He was busy with the blade of 
his penknife, at the breast of Judah Pascal. By and by he 
was satisfied; they had scoured the living flesh with soap 
and water, while Jude submitted calmly and without 
movement. The man, Rob thought, must be immune to 
pain. Dora brought a fresh shirt for him; he drew it over 
his head. ‘‘Dinner’s been ready,” she explained. 

Jude went to wash his hands at the sink; and Rob per- 
ceived that a living spring bubbled up beside it, in a barrel 
set in a wellin the floor. He had heard the bubbling before 
without being conscious of it; heard now, in the moment’s 
silence that succeeded the passing of a train on the track 
across the valley, the trickling of water almost beneath his 
feet. This old house, he had been sure, would be full of the 
sound of running water. He asked Dora about this spring 
beside the sink. 

“Tt’s piped down from the hill,” she explained. ‘“‘The 
overflow from the barrel goes out into the barn. A tub 
there.”” Jude had scrubbed his hands. When he turned 
back toward the table Dora said to him, “‘ This is a lawyer, 
from Boston, Uncle Jude.” 
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“Robert Druce is my name,’”’ Rob added 
He extended his hand. Pascal gripped 


scrutiny. ‘‘I wassent tosee Dora Pascal,” Ro 
told him hurriedly. “Hey 
grandfather is dead. Josht 
Hayes. I comeinhis name, 
Jude Pascal heard this % 
silence. Dora looked at Rok 
with quick interest, waiting 
her lips a little parted. Pas 
cal turned toward the table 
“Kat with us,” he invite 
And with a glance at Rok 
bandaged ankle, thick b 
neath the stocking, he askec 


“Sit down,” Jude bad 
and pointed to a chair 
the table. 

The two men sat, Roba 
Pascal’s left. Dora brought 
boiled potatoes, fried se 
pork in its own fat, soda bis 
cuits cold from the morn. 
ing’s baking, pickles an 
doughnuts. She poure 
coffee into cracked ecw 
Food, reduced to its esse 
tials; heavy and remorseles 
food, with no palliatior 
whatever. When Dora sat 
down Jude lifted his face 4 
little and closed his eyes, — 

“Dear Lord,” he praye 
softly, “forgive, and bless 
and do not too harsh 
chide.” Then, with 
straightforwardness of 
hungry man, he attack 
the victuals set before hi 
Rob, also, was hungry; 
found potatoes covered v 
pork fat had a flavor fp 
culiarly delicious. Dora 
saw, ate little; he perceiv 
that she watched her 
with some concern. 

“‘Worried,”’ Rob toldh 
self. “Worried about thi 
gashes and stabs he 
What a man!” 

The revulsion he had 
a few minutes before ¥ 
gone; he found himself 
of sympathy, of friendlin 
of a curiously awed admit 
tion. When Pascal, suddenh} 
pushing away his plate 
he finished eating, turn 
toward the young man, R 
smiled, and saw a fe 
answering kindness in Pag 
cal’s owl eyes. 

“From Joshua Hayes?”’ asked Pascal, half to hims 
and Rob nodded. 

The other seemed to consider the matter; then her 
and stepped toward the door. ‘‘ Will you come outs 
with me?” he asked. ‘‘ We’ll talk of this while Dora cleal 
away.” 

Rob assented by following him; he had for a moment 
curiously guilty feeling, like a lad led off for punishm 
who does not yet know which one of his crimes has bi 
discovered. Pascal led the way across the barnyard 
ward the hillside, and upon a flat bowlder fifty yards fi 
the house sat down and crossed his knees, one elb0| 
resting on the upper knee. Rob saw that with the fin! 
of his right hand he was picking a match to bits, snapp 
it and tearing at it with constant little movements. 
perceived that the man held himself rigidly under conti 

“T think it best you talk to me,” said Pascal at I 
“Dora can hear later.” 

Rob nodded. ‘My father instructed me to come,” 
explained. ‘‘Thomas Druce. He was Mr. Hayes’ law; 
and drew his will, and is its executor.” 

“T had not heard of Joshua Hayes,” said Pascal sloy 
“The name is strange to me.” 

“He was Dora’s mother’s father,” Rob explained. 1 
watched the owl-eyed man covertly. If the word was 
shock to Pascal he gave no sign; the tightening of b 


> 
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es was not visible to Rob’s eyes. He merely nodded; 
Rob, on a sudden impulse, touched the other man’s 
“I want to say,” he exclaimed boyishly, ‘‘that my 
er respects you, and that I admire you. And—that 
voth know why Dora was put in your charge.” 
idah looked at him then, a curiously youthful look in 
tyes, a strange timidity. Rob nodded reassuringly, for 
noment the more mature of the two. “Mrs. Worster, 
gave Dora to you, told my father before she died,’’ he 
ained. 
ascal said simply, ‘‘Aye, I loved her mother.”’ Rob 
‘silenced by the very simplicity of the other’s words. 
Yr a moment Pascal added, ‘Dora is very like her.” 
ob smiled in a friendly way and said awkwardly, 
‘at makes it hard for me to tell my errand. I know you 
t love her dearly; yet I think she ought to come away 
1 this place.” 
he other seemed to weigh this in silence for a long time. 
said once, half to himself, ‘‘I supposed that would be 
* errand.” And after a longer interval, so low Rob 
ce heard the words, he added, “It comes, perhaps, 
y. Happily too.” 
You ought both to come away,’ Rob urged. 
ascal shook his head. ‘“‘No, I will never go away.” 
ob felt silenced; but at length, since the older man did 
speak, he found courage to go on with what he had to 
He explained that Dora was urged to come to Boston, 
pt an education and a training that would fit her to 
rol, some day, a fortune. 
[f she stays here,”’ he added, “‘she will be unhappy. 
a see already that she is eager to get away. It must be 
‘ith a young girl.” 
curious reticence prevented his naming the alternative 
lition. He felt, though Pascal had said no word, that 
ey had small weight with this man. 
his conference between Rob and Judah was a curious 
_ Little was said, not many words were spoken. Yet 
immediate understanding seemed to exist between 
no. Pascal knew Rob’s errand almost as well as Rob 
self; Rob, on the other hand, felt the other’s assent to 
felt that Judah even welcomed the opportunity for 
a’s sake, and would willingly see her go. His respect 
she man increased; this must be a sacrifice. He loved 
a, yet he had not the demeanor of one making a sacri- 
seemed, rather, humbly pleased; seemed almost to 
iider Rob’s coming providential. 
y and by they rose to go back to the house. Their way, 
; happened, lay near the barn, and Rob’s eye fell on 
- cart which he had seen upon his first arrival, its 


thills propped against the side of the barn. He saw now 
what he had not seen before, that the cart was equipped 
with a heavy brake, which was actuated by a stave set 
within reach of the driver’s hand, its lower end jammed 
into a round iron socket. This stave, Rob perceived, had 
recently been cut; the bark upon its middle was still green. 

He pointed toward it, said in a casual tone, “‘ You lost 
your brake handle, didn’t you.” It was a statement, not a 
question. 

Judah seemed at first not to understand; looked toward 
Rob, toward the cart, and then at Rob again. And Rob 
felt something within the other man tighten and draw 
back; saw a harder light in the other’s eyes. 

“T happened to find the old one on the way in,’’ Rob ex- 
plained, and was conscious that his voice was unnaturally 
loud. 

“Found it?”’ Judah echoed in a low tone. 

“By that ledge that runs down to the brook,’”’ Rob ex- 
plained eagerly. ‘‘It must have bounced out and rolled 
down there.”’ 

Jude made no comment; and Rob, thoroughly confused 
by the other’s demeanor, felt called upon to prove what he 
had said. He looked about him a little hurriedly, trying 
to remember where he had tossed the stave when he first 
came to the barnyard. He saw it, across at the edge of 
the woods, and went and got it, came back to Jude and 
extended it toward him. 

“Here you are,” he said. 

Pascal made no move to take it; his eyes watched Rob, 
then fastened on the stave in Rob’s hand. Rob balanced 
it, tried to smile. 

“You could brain a steer with that,’’ he said. 
heft to it.” 

Pascal extended his hand and took the oak stick. He 
did not snatch at it; yet Rob had an impression that the 
other gripped it with ferocious strength. 

With the staff of oak held stiffly in his hand Pascal 
turned his back on Rob without a word and went into the 
barn. 


“A great 


vI 


OUNG Robert Druce was left in the mucky barnyard 

alone, with many things to think about. For a mo- 
ment he stood looking into the open doors of the barn 
where Jude had disappeared; then he glanced toward the 
house. Dora was busy, within there, clearing up the 
dishes; he could hear faintly the clatter of pots and pans, 
the clink of heavy pottery. He took a step toward the 
door; then changed his mind, turned aside, sat down again 
on the bowlder where he and Judah had sat together. 


The great gray house facing him blankly had a threat 
in its aspect; it oppressed and disturbed him. The two 
doors in this end were closed; the windows were blank. 
On the second floor he saw other windows, uncurtained, se- 
verely plain. He wondered what rooms they lighted. This 
huge old structure, ridiculously large for the occupancy 
of two people, must have many a story to tell. He had a 
passing impulse to inspect the workings of the old mill, 
doubtless rusting away now, but decided that would wait 
till Jude could be his guide. 

For the present there were matters enough to occupy 
him. He found Pascal’s demeanor profoundly puzzling. 
The matter of the oaken stave, for instance; it had in itself 
no obvious significance. The man had lost his brake 
handle; later, discovering his loss at the crest of the ridge, 
where he first needed the brake, he had repaired the loss 
by cutting a new stick. On the face of things no further 
explanation was needed. Yet there was something behind 
the face of things; Jude, a moment ago, had been deeply 
disturbed. The fact that Rob had found the lost stave 
had—Rob was sure of this—struck the man with a sudden 
grim terror. It was like a stroke of fortune which he had 
dreaded—and expected. There had been a shrinking in his 
manner when he took the staff. But why? What was 
there in so simple an incident to disturb this strong man? 

And the slaughter of the owls. That was a grisly inci- 
dent, not easily understood. It appeared to be the result 
of the sudden fury of a naturally choleric man; yet Jude 
must habitually have himself under rigid control. He was 
not one to give way readily to fury; not one to yield to a 
passing gust of anger; not one to let that anger flame out 
against helpless creatures. Yet he had torn the birds of 
prey apart in his hands with a certain ravenous unction, 
as though the mere act of destroying them somehow 
salved and soothed the torment of his soul. What was it 
that tormented him? Was there anything? 

Rob’s eyes turned to where the feathery bodies still lay; 
with an impulse to save Judah further offense he crossed 
and picked them up, one by one, handling them gingerly; 
and he carried the carrion into the woods and dropped it 
into a crevice between two bowlders and covered the place 
with smaller rocks. His hands needed cleaning; he saw a 
tub of water just inside the barn door, where the spring 
bubbled, and washed them there. He did not go farther 
into the barn, lest Jude be within and resent being dis- 
turbed. He heard the crescendo roar of an approaching 
train; it passed puffing up the grade, the engine laboring. 
Smoke lifted whitely above the trees and drifted away up 

(Continued on Page 92) 


He Came Back Again, Dragging Behind Him the Shattered Skiff Itself 


XIV 
WIFTLY, silently Jeanne Smith closed } 
and bolted the doors of her bedroom, then LD 
pulled the shutters of many windows. 


She snatched up a stocking and rammed it 
into a crack through which sunshine poured. 
Then she stood, half stifled, and peered with 
eyes not normal through the gloom of the 
shut-in room. She had never seen it like this 
before, nor had she foreseen this effect. In 
seeking privacy she had achieved a stuffy 
twilight. She had been in many a cabin and 
cottage from which two enemies, light and air, 
had been banished. In the hour of 
her exposure she perceived herself 
showing a racial characteristic. She 
had looked in vain for these before. 
She glanced at the bed, minded to 
fling herself down, bury her face in 
the pillow and sob, but not a tear 
would come. She visioned Cepara 
Turnquest howling ih hysterics, and 
she curled a fastidious lip. 

She went to the mirror, bending 
close in the semidarkness, and shot 
front and side glances of contempt at 
a pallid, restrained face. Her com- 
posure affronted her; the 
ordered tidiness of her dress 


vexed her. She tore it off, 
breaking some snaps, and 
pulled down her hair. She 


put on a bath wrapper, flung 
herself into an easy-chair and 
tried to see in the long glass 
an unkempt lounger. She 
sprawled laxly, but she could 
not get the wanted effect. 
Her muscles appeared con- 
trolled; they would 
not fall about. 
She held up a bare 
leg and studied the 
outline of her small 
rounded heel as she 
had done many a 
time before. She ex- 
tended her hand and 
tried to bend her 
fingers backwards. 
She snatched up a 
hand glass and 
studied the reflec- 
tion of her eyeballs. 
She ran fingers down 
a tress of her fine 
hair, playing as on a 
flute, testing with 
the tips, searching 
for an angle which 
she knew was not 
there. All this was 
no new thing and she 
was moved to it by 
the unconscious sug- 
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She had planned if exposure came that gs] 
would remain just where she was, in splend 
isolation. She would rule these people just 
she had before, just as if she was not one 
themselves. She would x 
go skulking about the wor} 
hiding a secret, fearfu 
meetings that would expc 
her, looking furtive-eyed 
strangers lest perchance th 
should know her story. 
would not mix with whi 
she could not with the othe 
and hence her clinging to h 
island refuge. Could she he 
it, hold it as mistress 
owner? Ifshefound the 
ure, yes. 

She flung shutters 
dressed in haste, pulled op 
doors. Outside one door y 
sitting alittle black girl, sou 
asleep, a note in her | 
Jeanne carried the note tol 
shut-in veranda unopened 
she considered the proble 
that had dragged her ba 
from a vain effort to aban¢ 
herself to gloom and gr 
She had to find somethi 
that she had no doubt existe 
and she had dismissed t 
only capable and willi 
searchers. She had do 
worse than dismiss them; sl 
had told them to go tof 
house where the search mv 
center. 

They would leave at f 
chance, of course; they wo 
have that much conside 
tion, but valuable days mu 
be lost. Thus thinking | 
casually read the love not 
Drake Holton. At first gl 
thoughts elsewhere, she 
not take in its meaning; the 
shereread. She flungitde 
contemptuous, annoyet 
These absurd young m 
would go on thrusting ar 
diculous thing they called I 
into real matters th 
counted. At the instant: 
thought no more of it 
that, and she used the 
of the note tojot down n 
Opie, the engineer, 
Ahasuerus Martinga 
chocolate-colored Barba: 
intelligent and obedient, 
search Causeway House é 
the laboratory under her dire 
She would move to that house 


gestion of the dark- self; that was the solution. 
enea dead-aired 3 guests should stay on here und 
room. ensticninn turbed. 

A sixteenth, a eee : “Halloo, Mr. Holton!” 
thirty-second, even TScasi ai a! a She saw his immaculate legs 
a sixty-fourth did it; ~~ * poet on an Lith EEN , feet through the railings as he p 
a single drop, infi- im er TREN IE 


nitely diluted, was 
enough. Nota hint 
of it on her body; 
not a sign in bones 
or hair or hands or 
eyes or walk or gestures; not a trace in her mind or thoughts 
or emotions; she had applied a test again and again to her 
conduct, and she was almost sure; yet she was now outside 
the pale. She knew how irrevocably. She had felt that 
way herself up to the time of her father’s death. She had 
never thought of it; never given individual judgments or 
considered personal traits; a girl was colored, that was 
enough; she was one of a herd. Condescension, patience, 
kindness, firmness—these were for the members of this 
herd, so long as they were properly respectful and kept 
their distance. Jeanne knew. 

She had foreseen this day, of course. She had lived it 
over in moments of lassitude, and especially of late, since 
Cepara Turnquest had become openly insolent. But she 
had never foreseen the disclosure made in the presence of 
two young men each of whom had told her that he loved 
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her. She saw their faces, printed singly on memory as she 
had said her final words on the veranda. She told herself 
that their look would have been the same if she had said 
that she was a leper. She had no censures for them. She 
remembered a young dark-faced scientist who had come to 
make observations about the rise and fall of tides, and how 
he had owned up after dinner, and been courteously then 
and there dismissed to a cottage. She had cut him after- 
wards, by her father’s orders, because he had not said what 
he was in the first meeting. She had thought this right 
then. She had not changed now. She had deeply imbibed 
the pride of the Caucasian and his prejudice against mixed 
races. She was unique. She was the one person in the 
world who had seen the shield from the golden side until 
nearly twenty years of age, and then had it reversed for 
her. , 


She sprang up and unhooked 
door. He came up the low ste 
along the open veranda, and enter 
her latticed part of it. Sure that a broken and dishevel 
girl had been hiding in her room, he could not conceal 
tonishment. r 

He looked from her face down her fresh dress witl 
deliberate regard unconsciously impertinent. 

“T wanted to say,” Jeanne told him, “that my pla 
have changed. Please tell them they are to stay here—hi 
in this house.” 

He bowed his head, looking from her to his letter on 1 
table, frowning in perplexity. He had anticipated 
gratitude that a drowning girl may be expected to pour! 
on her rescuer. He had thought that she would falls 
bing on his neck. He had lingered near, waiting fo: 
summons. He had felt her arms clinging, had picture 
as sliding downwards until she was on her knees to I 
prostrate, groveling, with upturned eyes shining in hu n 
ity. His breath had quickened. That proud, beautiful 
at his feet, to be lifted slowly, tenderly, she clinging elc 
that was a moment to be waited for. So he had run to | 


amons in ardent anticipation, drawing his lips in tight, 
do some epicures anticipating a bonne bouche. 
jhe had forgotten his note, he saw; this girl with colored 
od had actually for the instant forgotten his proposal. 
; eondescension, his loyalty had not touched her. She 
{ not taken it all in yet; that must be it. Stunned at 
exposure of her secret, she did not understand that 
rything was changed for her. He eyed her, thrusting 
_ his chin. She seemed to think she was still entitled to 
the respect of an hour before. She was self-reliant. She 
ied herself with a high dignity. He must teach her. 
humble this proud beauty was intensely to his liking. 
Jis sense of hearing lagged behind her words, but he 
ght her meaning at last. She was courteously asking 
1 to leave the island as soon as he could. He could no 
re than stare at his open note. 
‘Oh, yes,” she said, her eyes following his, and recollec- 
a coming to her. “I am sorry. I did forget.” She 
ated her head a little and looked at him from kindly 
ss. “You stand by me. I do thank you. But I was 
ught up with some beliefs that cannot change because I 
their victim. Some lines are not to be crossed.” 
‘orgotten—then refused! An ending so unlooked-for 
de him dumb. The treasure—it might not be all moon- 
e; there were grounds for belief in it—and she, stand- 
there, far away from him, lovely, strong, supported by 
ignity to which he felt she had no right; a challenge to 
man like him. 
de would show her. 
What does love care about lines?”’ he said, his voice 
trged with feeling. “It is not that I am standing 
‘you; I am thinking of myself, of my love for you, of 
‘t alone. Whatever you are, to me you are perfect, 
derful!’’ 


fe dropped his voice to a whisper: “I am not worthy 
-, but I would try.”’ 

‘Don’t, please don’t!’’ Jeanne’s murmur was a little 
ken, for she was profoundly touched and she felt 
ifted, supported. She bent forward, looking into blue 
’s that seemed to ask that she should search their 
oths. “I shall never marry,” shesaid. ‘ You know why.” 
de stepped back and threw out his arms in a hopeless 
‘ceful gesture. He was an actor, who had come from 
gland to Jamaica for his health. On Transom’s schooner, 
idle passenger, he had been told of an island princess 
‘ing in wealth who loved all things that came from Devon. 


“Come from Devon,” Transom had told him. “Study 
this diary of her father’s. Marry her and split with me 
fifty-fifty.’’ So now he brought all his training on the stage 
and off to the winning of this girl. 

“T told you,” he said in a changed voice, “that I had 
been kidnaped. That was because I was your one friend 
on the island. Your storm warning didn’t fool Shortbridge. 
He laughed—a put-up job. He’s gone to Nassau.” 

“oe Oh ! ” 

Jeanne saw it all; gone to foreclose the mortgage. She 
was dismayed. 

“These people have claws. They want island, treasure, 
everything !”’ 

Jeanne could only stare from wide, frightened eyes. 

“T have a clew,” he said softly, taking her hand and 
coming close. ‘You have not a minute to lose. Must I go, 
with my hand almost on the treasure?’’ 

She drooped her head, not answering. 

“Love is selfish,” he whispered. ‘If I find it—if I bring 
it to you i? 

He heard her quick breathing and he put his arm round 
her; but she stepped back. She straightened, looked full 
at him, and nodded her head. He caught her two hands, 
pulling her almost roughly to him. 

“Yours are empty,” she said. “Bring the price first.’ 
But her gentle manner softened the words. 

He dropped the irresponsive fingers. The vain man, 
piqued, could not hide chagrin. “Don’t you care for me 
at all?’’ he demanded. 

She swept him a curtsy. “A bargain,” she said, “is a 
bargain.” 

“T will tame you!” he cried, utterly unguarded now. 
“ce Tl .— ere 157; 

To her astonishment he became suddenly incoherent, 
pouring out hot protestations, humbling himself, begging 
for a sign of love. She could not comprehend that he had 
lost his head because she had kept hers. She was aloof, 
inaccessible, fearless; in all his facile conquests he had met 
no such antagonist as this. She became for the moment 
utterly desired. He forgot himself. 

“Go find it.’”’ She had not meant to speak as one does 
to an eager dog waving his tail, nor had her arm consciously 
swept in the gesture which goes with that command; but 
command and gesture did their work. 

Struck to silence he stood, panting, eying her through 
lids pressed down, hiding lust and cruelty. “I don’t 
deserve this,’’ he reproached. 

“T give all that Ican. Iam sorry it is not more.” 

“The hand without the heart.” 

Jeanne shook her head. ‘‘I am not mercenary,’ she said 
vehemently. “I am not asking for riches or luxury. I am 
begging, praying for the chance to stay in my home. If 
you give me that—I—I—will give much in re- 
turn.’ She turned and walked slowly into her room. 

She was distraught now and would have gone to 
pieces had not Mrs. Shortbridge appeared at her 
door and entered without invitation. 

“My dear Jeanne,” she said, seating her- 
self as one who meant to stay, “you spoke 
as though you thought we believed that 
wicked lie.” 

“Tt is true, Mrs. Shortbridge,”’ she said. 
“You mean to be kind, I know, but I am 

very tired.’”’ She closed her 
eyes, 

To this pointed dismissal 
Mrs. Shortbridge paid no at- 
tention. ‘“True?’’ she echoed 


“‘This One Moves!’* He Cried, Gripping the Edge and Pressing Downwards With All His Strength 
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contemptuously. “Nonsense! You’ve been afraid to do 
anything for fear you’d find it true. You’ve ended by be- 
lieving a lie.” 

Her tones were low and tender, and the emotion that she 
was holding back made its due impression on the listener. 
A mother can testify in accents of conviction to a daughter’s 
birth, even though she conceals facts and reasons. 

Jeanne eyed her with perplexity. :‘‘ You seem to like 
me a lot,’”’ she burst out, ““and sometimes I believe that 
you do.” 

“Always, my dear Jeanne, always.” 

“Then why has the yacht sneaked off to foreclose the 
mortgage?’’ 

Mrs. Shortbridge’s remarkable quickness of mind was 
proved in her answer: “For your sake, Jeanne. I wanted 
to force you away; and now that I shall prove you white 
you will be glad to see the world.” 

“Prove—prove?”’ 

“Of course. Easy.”’ Mrs. Shortbridge hazarded a guess: 
“Your father never hinted that your mother ——” She 
could not goon. She believed the husband who had deserted 
her capable of anything. 

“Oh, no! How could he?” Jeanne flushed. 
everything to me,’’ she said, her voice trembling. 
not blame him. I never have, not for an instant.” 

“Then clear his memory.”’ The sharp utterance brought 
a glance of surprise. “‘What put this delusion in your 
head?” 

“Delusion?’’ Jeanne shook her head. ‘“‘Cepara dropped 
a hint just a month after he died. She asked for money to 
goto Paris. In France, she said, color lines were not drawn. 
She got very angry when I refused. She told me that some 
day I would want to go for the same reason. I thought it 
unmeaning insolence for a time, but it sank in. One morn- 
ing I saw that it explained everything—my father’s silence, 
no pictures of her, no memories. Others knew too. I could 
see it in their manner.” 

“You looked for it!’’ Mrs. Shortbridge cried. ‘‘Of course 
you did. The girl may have spread the story too. My dear 
child, what a load—always with you. And you wouldn’t 
inquire, wouldn’t search. I can see that. You were afraid 
to be sure. Yet it grew into certainty because you lived 
with it and saw it proved over and again in your imagina- 
tion.” 

“You seem to read me through,” Jeanne said. ‘But 
you’re only pretending, you know; nothing else can explain 
everything. I don’t care any more about pretense. There’s 
more proof. I got a letter—found it under my door one 
morning, just behind where you are sitting. It was pen- 
ciled in printed letters; anonymous—Cepara Turnquest, I 
dare say. ‘You ought to know about your mother and 
your little brother,’ itsaid. It contained a death certificate 
of Caroline Rolle, in Memphis, and her little baby. I have 
heard of Caroline Rolle. She was a cousin of Mrs. Turn- 
quest’s—very beautiful, they say and almost white, and 
with a hint of mystery about her.” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Shortbridge appeared greatly relieved. 
‘“Now we have something definite.” 

“T dare not ask,’”’ Jeanne said. She was near to tears 
now, for hope had sprung. 

“No need,”’ Mrs. Shortbridge now boldly lied. “‘That 
Bonsal boy’’—she leaned forward and dared her first 
caress; she had feared to break down if she did it before— 
“do you know what he said? The minute your back was 
turned he said, ‘What rot! I’ll soon smash, that lie!’ 
He’s searching now, of course. Jeanne, don’t resent his 
interference. He couldn’t help doing it. Be fair. You 
know any decent young man would do the same.” 

Her fingers pressed Jeanne’s arm as she saw 
the tightened lips, the frown. She had heard 
the fag end of the talk with Drake Holton, had 
caught Jeanne’s last speech. A strange meeting, 

at a time when Jeanne 
might be supposed to 
have collapsed, and in 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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When Justice Nods 


ANY a high-minded judge finds himself forced to 

admit that criminals have at least one well-founded 
grievance against society—namely, the marked inequality 
with which justice is at times administered. It is a truism 
that all man-made laws and their application are neces- 
sarily imperfect. No small proportion of our justice is 
rough and ready, and some of it partakes more of the 
former quality than of the latter. Granting these things, 
the practical question is whether or not the administration 
of our criminal law is more imperfect than it need be. 

Everyone who reads the newspapers knows that some- 
times the hand of justice falls with the lightness of a caress 
and at others it descends with crushing power, with no 
wide divergence of circumstances to justify extreme lenity 
or untempered severity. Examination of prison records 
confirms this observation and reveals the disturbing fact 
that the same institution may harbor half a dozen inmates 
of precisely similar criminal background, convicted of like 
crimes committed under like circumstances, some of whom 
are serving short sentences and others doing terms three 
or four times as long. Such discrepancies cannot be too 
deeply deplored; for there is obviously something wrong 
about any system or lack of system in which similar 
crimes are so variously punished. 

No one supposes that it would be either wise or desirable 
to rewrite the penal code so that one invariable penalty 
should be prescribed for each offense. Human nature and 
human life would themselves have to be standardized 
before it would be possible to deal sanely with wrongdoing 
by the establishment of hard-and-fast rules and rigid ad- 
herence to them. The harsher the code the easier it is to 
apply, once a verdict of guilty has been rendered. The 
rule of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth leaves 
little to the imagination and nothing to judgment. Clem- 
ency is automatically excluded. The statute framed to 
recognize a dozen shades of guilt, ranging from pale gray 
to a tint that is almost black, frankly puts the whole thing 
up to the judge in the belief that he will match guilt and 
sentence as expertly as he knows how. 

It is the duty of the court, within the limits of the 
statutes, to make the punishment fit not only the crime 
but the criminal as well; and often this cannot be per- 
fectly or even moderately well done unless the court knows 
considerably more about the criminal and his past life and 
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surroundings than is commonly revealed in the course of 
the average jury trial. A dozen cireumstances—mental, 
physical, social, hereditary, domestic, and so on—may 
have a material bearing upon the degree of the guilt of the 
accused. If there were any system whereby all these 
determining factors could be made apparent the court 
would know how to give each its proper weight and how 
to strike a correct balance in passing sentence; but, speak- 
ing broadly, no such system is in universal or even common 
operation. 

This is what frets the consciences of judges. There is a 
not uncommon feeling among them that the power vested 
in them by law is altogether out of proportion to the 
definite knowledge of individual cases that should govern 
them in the exercise of that power. Court officers and 
social-service workers often make superficial investigations 
of the antecedents of the accused, but in the very nature of 
things their inquiries cannot be sufficiently exhaustive to 
qualify them to advise the court as to whether the poor 
devil in the dock ought to be sent up for three years or for 
ten. There is no quarter to which the judge can turn for 
trustworthy guidance. There are whole libraries of works 
on penology. There arerecords and precedents without end, 
but they are of small avail unless all the collateral facts 
are at the disposal of the judge; and if they were he would 
have very little need of outside assistance. 

In our larger cities the fate of a man accused of crime 
largely depends upon the judge before whom his case is 
tried. It is an important part of the business of criminal 
lawyers to know the personal equation of every judge in 
their jurisdiction and to endeavor to get their clients before 
men who have a reputation for lenity rather than before 
those of the treat-’em-rough habit of mind. 

In some localities this jockeying for judicial mercy is 
an evil that claims the most serious attention of bench and 
bar. Judges are free to concede that the personal slant of 
their brethren on the bench makes for inequalities of 
punishment. Some judges have such an abhorrence for 
crimes of a certain nature that they will punish them with 
undue severity, though their whole bent of mind may be 
toward gentleness and mercy; and again, Judge Treat- 
’em-Rough may be in the habit of displaying singular 
lenity in dealing with particular offenses that appear to 
him less heinous than those in which he exercises severity. 

At heart judges are very much like other men and no 
amount of judicial schooling entirely roots out their human 
qualities. Who, for example, would care to appear for 
sentence before the mildest judge on the bench after he 
had spent a night walking the floor with neuralgia or when 
he had just learned that his only daughter had eloped 
with the chauffeur? 

The recognition of these inequalities is no new thing. 
Conditions have been greatly bettered by the indetermin- 
ate sentence, the parole system, the state pardon boards, 
the exercise of executive clemency, and a general trend 
toward more humane treatment of criminals; and yet with 
all these ameliorating influences there is room for vast 
improvement of our methods of punishing crime. 

One definite and constructive reform has been proposed, 
but it is so advanced that even those who are inclined to 
sponsor it are almost as deeply impressed by its weaknesses 
as by its merits. This plan is to have every criminal trial 
attended by a commission composed of a physician com- 
petent to report upon the physical and mental condition 
of the accused, a psychologist able to gauge the intelligence 
and mental caliber of the defendant, a layman—say, a 
business man—capable of reflecting the sentiment of the 
community, and an expert social investigator who can 
bring into court an unbiased and well-rounded story of 
antecedents, upbringing and domestic environment. Dur- 
ing the trial these experts would be silent observers. If 
the accused were acquitted they would not function. Only 
after a verdict of guilty had been rendered would they be 
heard from. The judge would be an ex-officio member of 
the commission, and when it became his duty to pass sen- 
tence the experts would be at his service to present the in- 
tangible features of the case and to assist him as best they 
might in fixing the penalty. 

All this new machinery thrust into our criminal courts 
would be clumsy and costly. In many instances the 
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bench would regard it as a personal affront. In every 
it would be open to the objection that it had a tende 
to divide and scatter the responsibilities of the court. 4 
yet, in view of the miscarriages of justice it is designed 
cure, it is quite conceivable that within the next decad 
or two some such plan may be put into operation. 


The Technic of Success 


F THE reading matter and educational systems t} 
distinguish a nation are any indication of its peop! 
thoughts and interests, then there can be no doubt tha 
a large part of the men in this country are thinking abou 
and interested in the subject of success, commercial ¢ 
professional. They like to read about other men who ha’ 
been successful, and in constantly increasing numbers ; 
flocking to schools and colleges of every description fi 
courses designed to advance their own careers. 
A prominent financial writer recently remarked that th 
American public loves to read about certain business an 
financial giants. Great personalities, historical as well ¢ 
current; military, literary, religious and political as we 
as commercial—all these make corking good reading m 
ter. Theirlives teach many valuable lessons. Biographie 
of both the living and the dead, are stimulating, fase 
nating and inspiring. 
Many a middle-aged man—as well as young men an 
boys—has been given new impetus, fresh springs of a 
age and a whole range of permanent values by readin 
about Lincoln. Think of what it means to a delice 
youth to learn that Roosevelt also was slight and we cj 
his boyhood. 
If men want character, perspective, imagination an 
vision, if they want something in life besides money, the 
should know about the great ones of the past and presen 
But when it comes to earning the daily meal ticket and tt 
weekly pay envelope it is not quite enough to read ho 
Rockefeller made his supposed billion. The connection 
not always so immediate as it might be. é 
A man holding an ordinary average job becomes di 
couraged. Does it do him any good to say that Chark 
M. Schwab never became discouraged, or that at his ag 
some other great figure did this or that or had gotten suc 
a distance along on the road to fame? - | 
The natural reply is: “Oh, that’s all right for Schwa 
But how about me?” 
Now possibly there is no such thing as telling peo 
how to make good. But there may well be a very definit 


and, in addition, an equally definite technic or proced 
such understanding, improvement and advancement. 

In the plainest of plain language, here is the point: 
the great majority of men need is a simple, practic 
understandable, workable technic of fitting themselves fi 
the job next ahead, not for the presidency of the Standai | 
Oil Company. 

Of course men must have some vision of opport 
and achievements quite far distant from what they 
doing at the moment; for without vision the people peris 
and with no look ahead the job becomes mere drudger 
But if there is only vision or too much of it, if there is no 
ing in mind but the far-distant view, a man never lights 
his feet at all. Especially, and above all, his progress st¢ 
if he has no method of handling his job well enough to pr 
mote himself into the one next ahead. If he is a helper te 
shipping clerk for the Standard Oil, he may be aroused 
much zeal by the knowledge that another shipping clerk 
helper once became chairman of the board of directo 
But the hard cold fact remains that if he has no technic f 
becoming a shipping clerk, if there is not the remotest p 
sibility of such a promotion for him, he becomes disco 
aged and loses interest in his present job; and of cour 
when that happens all possibility of being promoted ey 
as far as shipping clerk is lost forever. 

What is meant by technic is not a device, a sche 
an efficiency stunt, a volume of stuff or a bag of tricks 
must be a natural solution of aman’s difficulties, and to th 
extent it becomes with him a mental attitude, a ge 
principle which works for him. 


xL 
OVEMBER 18, 1918, seven days after the Armistice 
was signed, President Wilson decided to go to the 
i. peace conference in Paris, starting immediately 
ter Congress met in December. 

Iwas in Washington, Wednesday, November twentieth, 
yen the morning papers announced the Government 
yuld take over the cablelines. Postmaster-General Burle- 
in already had the control of the land wires of the Western 
‘aion and Postal companies; also the 
lephone lines. It was a shock to the 
untry, especially the press, to have 
.e Government take control of the cables 
ter peace had been declared. It did not 
we the excuse even of being a war 
easure. 

IT called on Secretary of the Treasury 
.cAdoo and told him it was a mistake; 
sat the press of the country regardless of 
litical bias would think it was an at- 
‘mpt to control the news service from 
aris; that Mr. Wilson’s decision to go 
ersonally would emphasize that belief, 
ad the President ought to reverse the 
ostmaster-General, who, of course, was 
sting under his orders. 

Isaid to Mr. McAdoo, “ You will suffer 
ong with the President.” 

He answered, “‘Don’t jump on me; [ 
aew nothing about it until I saw it in the 
,orning papers.’’ 

J asked if it was possible the President 
ould take such an important step without 
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At the Right—Mr. and Mrs. 
William G. McAdoo Put on 
Screen Clothes Merely to be 
Photographed forTheir Private 
Film Library. The Former 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Appeared in Wild:-West Stunts 


at Santa Barbara, California 


WASHINGTON 


22 Movember, 19186 


My dear Mr, Kohlsaats 


I realize the force of what you say in your kind 


note of the twentieth about the cables, but it is absolutely 


necessary for their proper administration that they should 


be administered as a single system, and I have not the least 


fear that the misrepresentations you have in mind will do 


any hawme They aro too contemptible to be worthy of notice, 


and it will presently become evident, that what we did was done 


in the course of business, 1 am none the less obliged to 


you for your generous concern in the matters 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


lsaat, 


wd, Washington, DeCe 


consulting his cabinet. Mr. McAdoo said 
he did not believe any member of the cabi- 
net, with the exception of the Postmaster- 
General, knew athing aboutit. Aftersome 
further conversation I asked him to see 
the President and try to persuade him to 


change the order. 

With considerable emphasis the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury hit the door post and 
said, ‘‘I will, tonight.” 

Returning to the hotel I wrote the Presi- 
dent and made much the same argument 
as to Mr. McAdoo, with as forceful words 
as I could put on paper. I thought he 
would resent my remarks, and never ex- 
pected to hear from him again, but to 
my surprise he wrote me the following 
letter two days later: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
22 November, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I realize the force 
of what you say in your kind note of the 
twentieth about the cables, but it is absolutely 
necessary for their proper administration that 
they should be administered as a single sys- 
tem, and I have not the least fear that the 
misrepresentations ‘you have in mind will do 
any harm. They are too contemptible to be 
worthy of notice, and it will presently become 
evident that what we did was done in the 
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course of business. I am none the less 
obliged to you for your generous concern in 
the matter. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WooDROW WILSON. 

Thursday, the twenty-first, I returned 
to New York. Friday evening my atten- 
tion was called to a bulletin in the late 
edition of The Evening Mail stating Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo had re- 
signed. WhileI was reading, La Roux, bell 
captain of the Biltmore, came to me and 
said, “‘There is Secretary Lansing and 
Mrs. Lansing standing near the elevator.” 

I went to them and asked Mr. Lansing 
if he had seen the McAdoo resignation 
rumor. 

He said, “ Yes, they telephoned it to my 
room from downstairs. I rang up the As- 
sociated Press and confirmed it. What 
does it mean?”’ 

I asked him when he left Washington. 
He said, “This morning, and nothing was known of 
it then.” 3 

I then told him of my interview with Mr. McAdoo, 
Wednesday, and his promise to see President Wilson that 
night. 

Mr. Lansing said, ‘“‘That’s right; he did see the Presi- 
dent Wednesday night. I rang up the White House and 
was told that the President was closeted with Mr. McAdoo 
and had left orders not to be disturbed.” 

What took place between the President and Mr. Mc- 
Adoo they alone know, but it seems strange Mr. McAdoo 
should suddenly resign just as the President was leaving 
for France. In an interview Mr. McAdoo said he was 
compelled to resign for financial reasons; that he could 
not live on his salary, but it is possible to believe he could 
have held on a few weeks longer. I have always thought 
he resented being ignored in such an important move as 
taking over the cable lines without consulting the cabinet. 
I have been more or less intimate with the Presidents for 
nearly forty years and do not believe any other President 
so completely ignored his official family. 

There has never been any explanation why the cables 
were taken, but I presume the business reasons Mr. Wilson 
wrote of in his letter of November twenty-second were 
prompted by Theodore Vail, Senator Murray Crane and 
their associates. 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Hopkins Was Right 


A Rimed Editorial 


ANNIBAL HOPKINS, a 
farmer lad, 
Sowing potatoes and plant- 
ing corn, 
Discontented and sour and sad, 
Cursed the day he was born. 
“ Just you wait,” he would often say, 
“Sometime I’m going to run away! 


“Up to the city’s the place to live! 
That’s where a feller can make a 
name, 
Money and all that money can give, 
Power, success and fame! 
Life on a farm is perishin’ slow. 
Soon as I’ve saved enough coin I'll 


” 


0. 
g II 


Hannibal Hopkins, a city man, 
Only one wish in the world had he 
As life drew near its allotted span— 
Somewhere to see a tree. 
“One of these days,” he would often 
sigh, 
“T’m going to bid this town good-by. 


“‘Out of the welter of smells and smoke, 
Out to the country where winds are 
clean; 
Chicks and a cow and a spreading oak, 
Flowers and grasses green! 
Building’s expensive these days, I 
know, 
But soon as I’ve saved up enough 
Pll go!” Moral—see title. 
—Baron Ireland. 


One of the Remarkable 
Cures Effected by the Coue 
Method of Autosuggestion 

The Case of Mr. X, Who for Twenty 


Years Suffered From Sleeping Sick=- 
ness at Wagnerian Operas 


DRAWN BY B. M. FAIRBANK 


R. X, age 64, was brought for 

treatment in a very serious con- 
dition. His wife, who accompanied him, stated that he 
had been afflicted with this dread disease ever since they 
had owned subscription seats at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the symptoms appearing in particularly virulent 
form during any German opera. So far had the disease 
progressed that last winter, during the production of Die 
Todte Stadt, even stimulants administered between the 
acts were ineffectual. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. X, so far as they were aware, had 
ever been exposed to attack by the tsetse fly, although 
Mrs. X had been badly bitten by the social bug the year 
they had first purchased their seats. Procedure for a cure 
was very simple. Knocking Mr. X unconscious I repeated 
to him a formula which he, in turn, 
was to repeat to himself—aloud with 
the eyes closed—the next time he 
attended the opera. The following 


, agg 
tees 


ORAWN BY TONY SARG 


Little Moments in the Lives of Great Men—Ex:President William H. Taft's Early Morning Exercises, Which Enable Him to Keep a Nice, 
Even 240 Pounds, a Happy Smile, and His Good Form on the Golf Links 


Youth Will be Served 


Monday evening he did as I had directed. The opera, I 
understand, was Lohengrin. 

Shutting his eyes Mr. X repeated aloud the following: 
“Every day in every way the opera is getting better and 
better. In fact, it is getting so good I don’t believe it is the 
opera. No, sir-ree, it isn’t the opera! I’m at the Winter 
Garden! That fellow in the tin nightgown and whiskers 
who has been singing for twenty minutes without coming 
up for air, is really Frank Tinney! Ha, ha, ha! That’s a 
pretty good one he’s singing about the Irishman and the 
Jew! Some chorus too! Swan ballet, ’n’ everything! 
Ha, ha, ha! This certainly is a good show. Every day in 
every way the opera is getting better and better.” 

The results he achieved were truly astonish- 
ing. Mrs. X in a state bordering on collapse— 
induced by joy, presumably, over her husband’s 
recovery —took him home immediately, and has 


never insisted on his accompanying 
her to the opera since. ‘‘Thanks te 
your method,” he writes, “I am the 
happiest man in the world.” 
—Katharine Dayton. 


The Shins of His Father 


[A Modern Play] 


HE time is early morning. Thi 

scene, which is done in the most ap- 
proved modern manner, looks like ¢ 
tropical jungle. The background 4; 
splotched with streaks of bright blue 
yellow, pink and purple. On eithe 
side of the stage is a purple dingus’ 

covered with round yellow spots. A 

thin white shaft of light falls on th 

right-hand dingus, revealing the figun 
of a woman sitting there. She is clac 
in a flowing white robe; her loy 
golden hair, which falls loosely abou 
her shoulders, is fastened about he; 
forehead by a narrow gold band. Yo' 
consult your program and discove 
that the scene is A Room in an Eas 

Side Tenement, the Home of HEDWi 

BINSWANGER, @ Settlement Worker’ 

As the curtain rises you hear, in th 

distance, the regular rhythmic throb| 

bing of a tom-tom. 

HeEpwicG (dismally): My weddini 
day! My God! (She buries her fac 
in her hands.) Iam the happiest gir! 
in the world. 

[Mrs. BAUMGARTEN, HEDWIG’s newt © 
door neighbor, comes in. She is\ 
fat slatternly woman, and appear” 
to have been drinking. } 
Mrs. BAUMGARTEN (gloomily): Al” 

ready for the wedding? What can’ 

be mended, I always say, is best soo” 
ended. And where’s the handsom 
bridegroom? 

Hepwic: Paul went out to ge 
shaved. He’s always getting shavec 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN (nodding he 
head): Aye, lass, I know. Men ar © 
like that. At first it’s only a shave 
Then comes a time when they must have a manicure, tot 
and an oil shampoo, and then 

HEDwie (hoarsely): And then 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN (in*a tragic whisper): The faci 
massage! 

Hepwic: My God! (Ominously): But there’s alway 
the river. - 
[PASTOR STOKES enters. He is a tall emaciated-lookin 

clergyman, apparently in the last stages of consumptio 

Neither HEDWIG, crouched on the right-hand dingus, m 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN, huddled on the floor beside her, pag 

any attention to him. 

Pastor Stokes: The black night is enveloping mi 
The mists rise up about me like a shroud. (He coughs 
If I could but see the mountains again, and feel the coi 
clean wind upon my cheek (Breaks off abruptly ar 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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an intense joy in strolling through its 

quaint old streets, after an absence, see- 
ing again Am Hof, the ancient market place; 
the Freyung, which was the old common of 
medieval days; the market women on them 
both, in their picturesque costumes; cheerful, 
gayly dressed people everywhere. One loves 
the Viennese as one grows to see more of them. 
Their gratitude for any little gift is so expan- 
sive; and they are so simple in their desire to 
give one pleasure. 

The servants in the hotel were quite won- 
derful in this, entirely unspoiled by any gen- 
erosity of travelers who go and come. I had 
bought a felt hat or two while in Vienna. The 
making of felt hats is one of the industries still 
holding its own in the face of foreign invasion 
of the Austrian market. It was growing cold 
and my straw hats seemed out of place. I 
called the chambermaid up to my rooms at the 
hotel and offered her the two straw hats in 
which I had been traveling. She almost went 
wild with joy, said everything was so expen- 
sive now that to have two hats to wear next 
spring was a real delight. 

I felt great sympathy for these poor people, 
and I had a long talk with another woman, a 
nice young girl who came to wave my hair. 
She told me of the troubles beneath the sur- 
face in Vienna, too; told me how difficult it 
was to dress; told me of the soldiers, who used 
to be so smart and so reliable, but now were 
merely a terrible rabble, dangerously armed. 
She said her uncle was an old officer, that he 
and others felt humiliated and ashamed when 
they saw these present troops go by. Only a 
few were left to Austria by the treaty. She 
spoke with longing of the old times before the 
war; said that even the parks, Schénbrunn 
and others, which had been so fine, crowded 
and well kept up, now were almost empty. She 
went on to say that the shops were nearly all 
in the hands of the Jews at present in Vienna 
and that money was being sent rapidly abroad, 
well out of the way. Unless there is a loan, 
they all feel, and unless outsiders help Austria, there seems 
no hope of real reform. For anyone like herself, earning a 
small regular wage, it had become almost impossible to live. 
Even one full meal a day costs quite too much. She had 
had no new clothes for a long time, yet with all that she 
was both cheerful and gentle, ready to talk to me about my 
interests and to sympathize with whatever I might say, 
and was especially full of pity for poor Russians. 


Ts ANYONE who knows Vienna there is 


Old Friends at the Legation 


LL these people seemed to hate the Germans, hate them 
much more than they did the Allies. Thestenographer 
I had, after copying an article on Germany which I had 
written, said she hoped I would not say the same things of 
Austria. She agreed with me fully about the Germans and 
their psychology as well as their condition. ‘‘We know a 
good deal of them,” she added, “‘and I know that what you 
say is all quite true.’”’ I smiled and assured her that I had 
not at all the same opinions of Germans and Austrians; 
that I knew the latter well, having spent years among them, 
and I loved them dearly. 

One of my joys in Vienna was a visit to the American 
Legation. The years slipped away as Franz, who in old 
days had been my father’s personal servant and hunts- 
man, opened the chancery door for me. He hadn’t 
changed much, save that his little red mustache had gone 
auite gray and he wore glasses. 

“Franz, is the minister here? Do you know me?” 

He eyed me keenly through his glasses. ‘Miss Julie! 
Miss Julie!”’ he cried, and when I held out my hand he 
seized it in both of his and kissed it. Fairly weeping with 
joy he kissed it again. I was really deeply touched. ‘Mr. 
Grant-Smith, he always said you would come back to us, 
and only the other day my wife and I were speaking of him 
and recalling their excellencies, your father and mother, 
and I reminded my wife of what Mr. Grant-Smith had 
said, and that surely Miss Julie would come back some 
day to old Vienna!”’ 

Mr. Grant-Smith, who is my cousin, had visited us 
during my parents’ stay in America. Himself a brilliant 
diplomat, he was Counselor of the American Embassy at 
Vienna during a part of the World War and he has been 
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Commissioner and Chargé d’Affaires to Hungary since 
1919. The old servitors of the legation soon assembled. 
Adolf, second to Franz, also exclaimed over my arrival. 
He had been at the Portuguese Legation in my childhood, 
and had also seen me grow up, he declared with keen 
sympathy in Franz’s pleasure. He had been only sixteen 
years actually in the American Legation, said Franz. The 
two old men told me of the terrible wartime, when there 
had been no American Embassy; then of the reopening of 
this legation and the coming of their new chief, Mr. Wash- 
burn. At last this brought us round to a suggestion on my 
part that Franz go and announce me to the minister, for 
whom my visit was primarily intended. 

Franz rushed off to do this, while Adolf took me into the 
large and comfortable waiting room and stayed to keep 
me company till Franz came back. Adolf told me with 
enthusiasm how Vienna remembered me, and how they 
remembered my parents—my mother’s beauty and my 
father’s shooting. Then Franz returned to take up the 
conversation, asked if my mother was well, and if she was 
as beautiful as ever. And had my little brother grown up? 
On my affirmative to all these questions Franz was de- 
lighted. He kept exclaiming how good it was I had 
returned. I think if Mr. Washburn’s office has thin walls 
he must have wondered what the noise could mean. 

He received me within a very few moments in his 
private office—really a most attractive room with two 
large windows looking out into a charming garden where 
shady trees grew. After we had exchanged greetings he 
said with a smile, ‘‘No use for me to make you welcome. 
That has been done by Franz and Adolf. They are tre- 
mendously excited over your arrival.” 

Mr. Washburn, I found, knew all about the actual com- 
plications and difficulties through which the Austrian 
Government was living. He sympathized with and liked 
the Viennese, as everyone does who comes in contact with 
them. He had just found a house and was to move in soon. 
Meantime he and Mrs. Washburn were stopping in the 
country, but we made various engagements—they to 
lunch with me and I to dine with them. Their dinner was 
delightful with a large group of people, several of whom 
were old friends I had not seen for years, and who I didn’t 
know had drifted to Vienna at this time. 


The world seems sometimes very small and } 
the years slip by too fast to realize. It wag | 
strange after thirty years of absence to be back | 
now in Vienna. I was distressed to stay only 
so short a time, especially at such an interest- 
ing moment, for just now politically and eco- 
nomically Austria represents one of the gravest 
problems of all the European mess. Every- 
thing is in a fluid state. Everyone is very 
anxious, and many people seem quite nery- | 
ous as to what the winter may bring forth 
by way of troubles. Austria deprived of so 
much territory—all that, in fact, which rep- 
resented her material riches—naturally can’t 
at all suffice in food or clothing or fuel to keep 
the national life going. A great many of the | 
people I chatted with say they don’t believe | 
in a Bolshevist uprising or in the permanent | 
collapse of the Austrian Government. I was 
told that between the capital and the peas- 
antry of the environs there had been a feud, 
which had led a year ago to a painful boycott 
of Vienna. The inhabitants of the capital for 
a long time had had no milk or eggs, fresh 
vegetables or butter, save in exceptional 
cases and at impossible prices. The peasants 
called the Kaiser-city in contempt the stomache, 
which rapaciously ate everything and gave 
them nothing in return. 


Spendthrift Groups 


N ADMITTEDLY bad element is the 
jeunesse dorée—both the aristocrat and the 
young bourgeois. Always ready to borrow 
money, they use it as they see fit, generally in| 
ultrariotous living. I asked if my friends’ sons 
were in this crowd and was told yes, that 
nearly every young smart chap of the old no- 
bility was ready to borrow, and to spend money 
so acquired, without a care. A few names were 
always being excepted, however, from these 
sweeping accusations. The Liechtensteins and 
one or two others continued to be examples 
of what their class had meant of old and| 
should mean now in leadership and work. 

I was told to go to Madame Sacher for a good descrip- 
tion of how things really were in these spendthrift groups. 
Herself a gay daughter of Vienna, she has had a long and 
picturesque career. Close on seventy now, she is still 
extremely well preserved. She has soft white hair, beau- 
tifully waved and dressed; her figure is still well molded 
and erect in bearing. She is gowned all in simple black, 
wears a few very smart jewels, and she makes a dignified 
impression by her grand and positive mannérs. She speaks | 
in the broadest Viennese dialect and has a wit which with 
her beauty made her famous as a toast of old Vienna. She 
has kept the Hotel Sacher and her shop just off it for a 
generation, and has handled this business so well that no 
one could successfully compete. The cooking and the 
wines are both famous over all Europe; and Madame 
Sacher has declined to make any concessions to modern 
ways or points of view. Two small rooms heavily fur-| 
nished in carved woodwork and dark colors compose the 
restaurant. There is another suite or two for a banquet 
or a ball or some small and intimate dinner, and lining the 
narrow corridors are cupboards full of fine and most 
elaborate silver. Nothing has been done over through the 
years—and the atmosphere is still one of Francis Joseph’s © 
time. A great bust of the ill-fated Archduke Francis Fer-' 
dinand stands on the central mantel. One can’t but admire 
Madame Sacher’s courage, for during all the riots and dis- 
orders, during the Socialists’ régime as now, Madame 
Sacher in every way has chosen to show her colors. She! 
continues to assure all comers she thinks Austria is going 
from bad to worse and that she hates democracy! 

One evening, the night of the American Minister’s din- 
ner, which occurred at Sacher’s, a guest at my request went 
in to fetch madame. We became quickly acquainted and 
settled a rendezvous for the next day. When I went | 
found her waiting for me in her tiny parlor. It was about 
the size of a sleeping-car drawing-room. From the ceiling 
down, all the walls are covered with photographs and other 
souvenirs. One large picture is of Princess Pauline Met- 
ternich, famous at the Court of Napoleon III, famous 
and deeply loved in Vienna, her home town. 

I broke the ice by admiring this, and Madame Sache 
said, ‘Yes, she was a great woman, strong and brave and 
(Continued on Page 28) | 
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When a work of any description is acknowledged to 
be supreme in its field, it inevitably becomes the objec 
of comparison. | 


There is nothing unusual in this. It befalls any product 
which has won the reputation of being surpassingly fine. 


Invariably there are those who imitate and claim equality 
with it, and who seek to profit through its high repute. 


But in their efforts to duplicate the original, they neglect 
to duplicate the skill and artistry which give it distinction. 


They succeed only in imitating the lesser details, the 
shell and semblance of the reality; they never attain to 
its deep, inner excellence. 


They are barred from reaching this goal by the natural 
law that the follower can never be the leader; that he 
who is content to tread in the leader’s footsteps can never 
by any chance overtake him. 


The public, sitting in impartial judgment, is not deceived 
by unsupported claims, and does not accept them as a 
substitute for performance. 


The public knows that comparisons are never sought with 
the commonplace but always with the best, and they serve 


only to confirm and strengthen allegiance to the leader. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
most intelligent, and how she helped and loved her city! 
Did you read her memoirs, princess? No? Well, they 
were not so good as was her talk and all her other activi- 
ties. Perhaps she was a bit too old to write and had lost 
much of her strength and some of her wit.” 

Madame Sacher turned then from Princess Metternich’s 
to other photographs, of which she told me the history. 
Afterwards we sat down to chat and I heard some of 
her views. She spoke of the youth of Vienna; she said 
that they drank too much and rarely paid. Finally 
she herself had gone into her restaurant and had attacked 
them on their lack of discipline. She said what she thought 
about the general outlook; spoke of Schober with real 
admiration for his strength and for the way he managed 
the police: ‘‘The only thing we have well disciplined and 
cleanly organized; Schober himself is both intelligent and 
good.”” She spoke also of Seipel with great admiration; 
said he was doing well at handling both his country 
and the League of Nations. She hoped he might suc- 
ceed. ‘‘We need the foreigners here, to make us feel 
ashamed, and to force us to put ourselves in order. 
It will serve us right to see them come. I don’t know 
what has come over us here since the war. First we 
were exploited by the Germans, then the Allied pow- 
ers tried to crush us. They took away our land to 
give to others, took away our riches for themselves, 
took away also the army, and left us nothing. Of 
course our people got discouraged and life came toa 
standstill soon, and then the best among us went a bit 
to pieces. But what can you expect with such con- 
ditions, with all the country starving? Revolution 
followed war, and then the famine reigned and quick 
degeneration came on every side. Now it is a little 
better, the Socialists aren’t in control, and maybe if 
we get this foreign loan we’ll pull ourselves together 
and grow all right again.” 

I said she evidently didn’t feel any admiration for 
the world’s present ways or the democracy in all of 
Central Europe. 

Frau Sacher answered, “‘Now tell me—you were 
here under the old régime—were life and comfort not 
much greater than they are now? Wasn’t Francis 
Joseph a really fine old man? Later, when he grew 
childish, they surrounded and exploited him, brought 
on the war and nearly killed us all.” 

I mentioned the Crown Prince Rudolph, and 
asked if she had my impression that had he not died 
in 1889 and had the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
not taken his place there would have been no war or 
revolution. 

Frau Sacher groaned, “‘No, most certainly not. We 
needed and need Rudolph. He was both strong and 
clever; and he governed with a smile; for all his 
peoples loved him—poor Rudolph!” 

I turned then to other matters. Her business had 
gone well, and those who came to her were all of them 
distinguished people. I said I had feared her prices were 
too high; and I had heard that to get rooms with her one 
needed special recommendation. 

““And wouldn’t your name have been enough? As for 
the price, it’s the same as what you are paying elsewhere, 
so please come next time to me.” With this my visit ended. 

She and her shop are the last bits of old Vienna’s pic- 
turesque gay traditions, and they can’t last many years as 
they now are. I was told two tales which prove the woman’s 
courage; one as to how, when mobs were rioting about 
her in the city, doing considerable damage to hotels, some- 
one had pressed her to hide her souvenirs, especially the 
busts and pictures—not to attract attention. She had 
merely laughed, and had defied anyone.to touch the Hotel 
Sacher. Another tale was told me as to how she had 
attacked a group of dissipated youngsters, who were sup- 
ping in her restaurant, and how she told them just what 
they and the like of them were worth; that they were 
those who really ruined Austrian prestige. She said they 
ought at once to leave their worthless habits and go to 
work. Risking thus the loss of her smart patrons, she told 
them all the truth about themselves. 


In the Chancellor’s Antechamber 


EFORE [| left Isaw two of the great figures who are mak- 

ing history in Vienna—Seipel and Schober. Both had 
responded promptly to letters of introduction which I had 
for them, and each fixed me an hour when we might have 
a chat. Monseigneur Seipel, Chancellor of the Federation, 
and consequently head of the cabinet, is Austrian by birth. 
His rank in the Church of Rome is high, and he seems to 
have the complete confidence of his compatriots. He has 
by general admission handled the various complications 
of the past few months extremely well. I found that he was 
greatly admired among the humble people. They spoke 
with confidence of his ability to obtain the foreign help 
which Austria so needs. I knew he was on the eve of going 
to Geneva and I feared he would have no time to receive 
me, but his response was very prompt and he named an 
hour for our interview. 
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There were two old men on duty in the chancellor’s 
antechamber, pensioners dating from old times, who now 
played the rdle-of messengers. One of these led me to an 
inner waiting room, went and announced me to the min- 
ister, and then came out to say that Monseigneur Seipel 
asked me to be kind enough to wait just a few minutes. 
I utilized the time by chatting with the old retainer him- 
self, who gladly stood beside me and answered various 
questions. I told him I recognized the rooms we were in, 
and that I had wondered who lived there in olden times. 
He began to name some of the previous ministers, but the 
names were those well known to recent history and much 
more modern than my day. I in turn named those whom 
I had known. 

Suddenly, I remembered. This, being the chancellor’s 
apartment, must have been in old days that of the minister- 
president, and I inquired: ‘“‘ Was it not Count Taaffe who 
once lived here?”’ 


Monseigneur Seipel, Chancellor 


The old man laughed and said, ‘“‘ Yes, surely, your high- 
ness, but that was about thirty years ago.”’ 

Then I told him that was just it. I had been in those 
rooms often to see Count Taaffe’s daughter, and I asked 
the messenger if he had not been here at that time. He 
said, ‘“‘No,’’ but that the other man, his colleague, dated 
that far back. He himself had been in his place only 
twenty-six years, so that he could not remember Count 
Taaffe’s time. Then he began to talk of those old days and 
of the present; of the situation now in the government 
and among the people of the city. 

Isaid that many people told me conditions had improved 
of late; that the shops, restaurants and theaters were 
open again, doing better than for some time past. 

He said, “‘ Yes, in the middle of the city that is the case, 
but prosperity has vanished from the suburbs; and people 
with fixed incomes are still really sacrificing everything to 
their last and trying to be patient in their sufferings.” 

When I spoke of the foreign loan he said it was hard to 
believe that that would come, though it was so much 
needed. Austria had heard of foreign business aid so long; 
and was still waiting. The old chap seemed to recall pre- 
war days with pride and pleasure. He was greatly inter- 
ested to hear that I had been in Vienna before. He asked 
about my father with great interest and sympathetically 
pretended to remember hearing of the latter’s fine reputa- 
tion. That was a true Viennese touch! 

I asked him and several other men of this same type 
what they felt about the new régime, what was their true 
impression. Had it come to stay? And how many mon- 
archists were there? Did they still believe that the empire 
had been better than today this government is? 

One old fellow hesitated somewhat, and then trying to 
be fair he said, ‘‘Of course the war has made great trouble, 
but the Germans always exploited our country and took 
much away from Austria’s riches, even at that time. Then 
came the reconstruction and the revolution. Business and 
industry since have been almost at a standstill.” 

I was told on every side how bad the army is—a rabble, 
armed, all the people say, I turned the conversation often 
to a discussion of party questions, and as often I was told 


‘our share in the general rebuilding.” 
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how much the old emperor was loved; that the youn 
Emperor Carl was very little known, but many peopl 
thought with longing of the time when Vienna had bee, 
a gay and happy Kaiserstadt, with life, beauty and pleas 
excitement within reach of every class. 

This particular man in Seipel’s antechamber went | 
all these facts. He seemed a kindly old fellow, fond o 
his country, full of admiration for his chancellor and fo 
some others in the present government. He said hoy 
hard they were all working to get Austria out of it 
troubles. j 

We were still talking when the door of the inner roor 
opened. Two gentlemen came out, one of whom wa 
dressed in ecclesiastic robes showing high rank by thei) 
purple facings. He had a young, kindly face and dignified 
suave manners. He bade the other gentleman good-by a 
the doorway, then turned to me and taking my hand h 
said, “‘I am very glad to meet you.” 

We spoke then in German all during the inter 
view. I told him I knew he was leaving for Geney 
that night and that his time was very short; als 
that I fancied everyone was bothering him with poli 
tics, so if he would be good enough to tell me some 
thing of the misery, and the help which was stil] 
needed I should be glad to speak of this in any article} 
I wrote for America. Monseigneur Seipel immedi} 
ately answered how" grateful the people and th 
government of Austria were for the aid America hai 
already so generously rendered. He spoke with re 
gret of the departure of the Hoover Committee, sai 
they had done wonderful work, had helped the chil! 
dren of the city to keep well through what had bee) 
starvation times. 

Seipel’s Optimism 

HERE is no doubt,’ he added, ‘‘that now con 
ditions are much better. The poorer classes- 
workmen and their families—are considerably bette 
off than they have long since been. There is mor 
food coming in from the country round Vienna thai 
there was; and there are various committees doin 
a lot to succor them, while wages have gone up al 
most in proportion to the cost of living. Those whoar 
paying most heavily now for the whole of Austria’ 
reconstruction are our intellectual classes, our pro 
fessionals and the pensioners, who have fixed income 
and are ill prepared to face a rise in every kind ¢ 
necessity of life. These need help sorely, and so fa 
few have thought of them, because they appear mor 
or less respectably dressed and are too proud to beg 
So they starve in silence. If they were helpe 
it would be saving about the best element of ou 
people.” 

Monsiegneur Seipel also spoke of my father, ¢ 
whom he had heard, he said. He was greatly inter 
ested that I had been in Vienna in old days and tha 
I had known these very rooms. He spoke with great en 
thusiasm and warm gratitude of Mrs. Tyler—the Amer 
ican woman who had given me my letter to him. The cloe 
struck and I rose to say good-by. 

“One thing more, princess, if I might beg it, whieh i 
that you ask the people with whom you come in contael 
in America or elsewhere, that they should not believe th 
rumors spread about us. Our Socialists are not the dangei 
ous, bloodthirsty creatures they are made out, but, on th) 
contrary, as a whole, they make good, patriotic citizen) 
when once they understand a necessity for sacrifice. W 
are not a declining nation. We hope for this loan fror| 
abroad, and we hope to put the best of ourselves into th’ 
new situation. In a short time we shall see Austria on it 
feet again, in spite of the injustice which has been done ou 
people from without on every side. We are deeply grateft| 
for any help we receive, and are anxious and ready to d 

He thanked me very courteougly for anything I mf 
do to put these matters before the public straight, and h 
accompanied me to the door as he had his other visito) 
As I passed out he, Seipel, followed, probably to speak t 
the others ‘who were waiting in small groups in the firs 
antechamber. 

In the hallway my friend the pensioner was waitin; 
He brought the other very old man to me I had noticed a 
I went in, and said that he had been in this same plac 
when Count Taaffe was minister-president. So I stoppe 
with them and had a few words about the old days. C 
course, also, I distributed some small change I had wit 
me, for which both men seemed grateful. q 

A day or two later I was to have a talk with Scho be 
who is the police minister of Austria’s federation. Hei is ¢ E 
interesting personality, and from all I had heard he seeme 
to have had a very brilliant and varied career. He was fi ‘ 
appointed by the old emperor to his present position an 
was in charge of the police forces during the war. He ha’ 
kept order under difficult circumstances. There was a tim] 
later when he headed the government, but the Socialis! 
upset his ministry. Then he was returned to his polic 

(Continued on Page 30) 4 
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Full Pressure Lubrication 
Below, a phantom view of the full pressure 
lubricating system and the reservoir from 


in the crankshaft for efficient lubrication of 
the connecting-rod and crankshaft bearings. 


which oil is distributed through the ducts i Vn -m py 


nh i 
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= Above, a cut-away view of 
the good Maxwell engine, 
showing the three unusually 
large crankshaft and cam- 
shaft bearings, piston and 
connecting-rod, and valve 
arrangement. 


cont 


What i is Under the Hood? 


A great power plant is under the hood oi the 

good Maxwell—a motor decidedly unusual, 
fot fine performance and long life, in cars of 
the good Maxwell class. 


_ Because this is so, and because every unit ol 
the car has been immensely bettered since the 
new and powerlul organization began its work 


High Priced Quality in 


The three crankshaft bearings are unusually large in 
diameter. Their combined length is practically one-third 
of the total length of the crankshait. 


The strong, heavy crankshaft, and all rotating and recipro- 
cating parts,—even tothe fly wheel—are minutely 
balanced, to assure vibrationless operation. 


All bearing surfaces are almost inconceivably smooth — 
smooth to the most delicate gauge—thus reducing wear 
almost to the vanishing point. 


A highly efficient pressure oiling system literally floats 
the crankshaft on a film of oil, and lubricates the con- 


two years ago, the good Maxwell is pushing 
steadily ahead to complete and positive domi- 
nation of its own price field. 


It is outselling under closest comparison with 
other cars—not merely because it is so much 
more beautiful, but because of the greater 
goodness underneath the beauty. 


the Good Maxwell Motor 


necting rod bearings through channels drilled in the crank- 
shaft—a feature not found even in much costlier cars. 


Pistons are light-weight alloy, of the split skirt type— 
the type originated and first used successfully by 
Maxwell, and since adopted by many cars of higher price. 
Their light weight removes a common cause of vibration. 


The net result of long engineering development, of precision 
manufacture, and a rigid inspection system, is a motor of 
great power, exceptional pick-up and flexibility, of notable 
smoothness and quietness, and particularly -free from 
wear at points where wear is ordinarily the most severe. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit. Revenue Tax to be added: Touring, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport 
Touring, $985; Sport Roadster, $960; Club Coupe, 8985; Sedan, #1335; Coupe, $1235 


‘The 


Good 
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I was told a most delightful story about 
this reappointment of Schober. One of the 
most radical Socialist leaders and the most 
instrumental in overthrowing Schober’s 
ministry had come to him and said, ‘‘ Will 
you not now again take over the police?” 
Schober answered he had had that depart- 
ment under the old régime, that he was not 
a Socialist and could not sympathize with 
or coéperate with those actually in power. 

Then Bauer, the boss Socialist, had sud- 
denly said: “‘We know all this. We know 
your political opinions. We know the 
strength of your feelings, and though we do 
not in any way agree with you on these 
questions, nevertheless my colleagues and 
I feel that if you undertake to keep this city 
in order you will do it. We can trust you 
fully, we know. You will do no polities, 
but attend strictly to business. We will 
then have law and order as a background 
for our work.” 

Schober after some hesitation had ac- 
cepted the post. Everyone who watched 
the man fully realized the patriotism of his 
attitude and the singleness of his desire, 
which was to save his people from excesses. 
Apparently the Socialists with whom he 
was thus strangely codperating respected 
him, and they had kept their share of the 
bargain by giving him a free hand in his 
own department during their short reign. 

Another quaint story, which demon- 
strated the esteem in which Schober is held 
among his compatriots, is that when Bela- 
Kun had fallen; and Hungary had passed 
from Bolshevism to its present provisional 
régime, the then new government of that 
country asked the Austrian cabinet if, to 
get rid of Bela-Kun and put him where he 
could not do further injury, they might not 
give him to Schober to look after. The 
Austrian Government replied, giving its 
permission, but adding that the request 
must be made directly from the Hungarian 
Government to Schober, as this was en- 
tirely a personal matter. 

Some days later Schober, who had of 
course heard nothing of all this, received a 
communication from the Austrian Minister 
at Budapest saying that, with the con- 
sent of the Austrian Government, the Hun- 
garian Government begged him to accept 
the guardianship of Bela-Kun. Schober’s 
response was returned in a few laconic 
words. He merely said he gladly would 
accept the trust, and that he would per- 
sonally receive Bela-Kun with all the hon- 
ors due him! Then he met the Bolshevik 
leader at the station, placed him in the 
fortress of old Karlstein Castle, and kept 
him under guard there some time as his 
personal prisoner. Bela-Kun complained 
to the Socialist Government of Austria of 
the discomfort and privations of his con- 
fined life, till the government, somewhat 
excited, sent a deputy to look into the 
matter. Schober accompanied the deputy 
for this inspection, which, I heard, bore no 
fruit whatsoever. 


A Model Police Force 


In time I asked the police minister if 
these tales were true, and he merely smiled 
rather suddenly and said he had been 
greatly flattered by the confidence shown 
in him. Then I spoke of his great prestige 
in the minds of all the.people and of the 
compliments paid him. I was told that the 
police in Vienna were exceptionally fine 
and completely reliable. 

Schober smiled again at this and said, 
“Yes, they are really a remarkably fine 
crowd. All are noncommissioned officers, 
picked men, well-dressed and properly 
fed.”” No one had ever taken care of them 
or thought of their needs until he was ap- 
pointed at their head, he added, and since 
the war he had grown to know personally 
almost every man. He had managed to 
keep politics out of the force, so far, and he 
had been greatly pleased when Commis- 
sioner Enright, of New York, who had 
visited the different capitals of Europe, 
said to various people, and to him as well, 
that he thought the Vienna police’s reputa- 
tion and feats were the best of any police 
force in the world. Schober added: “It isa 
small force, certainly, only about six thou- 
sand strong, but it is perfectly drilled and 
reliable, and my men all shoot well. They 
gave proof of that in the troubles which 
occurred here some months ago during the 
riots. None of my men were killed then, 
but twenty rioters were shot. I do not be- 
lieve in taking things too seriously, until it 
is necessary to act, and then . the 
men on the police ‘force should shoot a 
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and be allowed to do so. It makes them 
feel stronger to be allowed to defend them- 
selves seriously. In the June riots, after 
the one engagement, the troubles ended.” 
Schober laughed a little. He said it was 
reported to him that many people at that 
time had spoken to his policemen, asking 
them what party they were for and where 
they stood in politics. They had answered 
they were for no party at all, they were 
Schober’s men, and took their orders from 
headquarters. He continued that he had 
been very pleased to hear this said. 

“Evidently those in authority rely on 
Schober,’’ I said. 

He looked touched and replied that was 
pleasant, of course, but the reason was 
quite simple. ‘‘One must simply not be 
frightened.” 

I wonder if there are many men who 
would show such quiet courage at such a 
time and in such a place. Schober was very 
busy when I went to call on him for the 
promised talk for which he had set the 
date, so for a few minutes his secretary 
entertained me, as usual recounting the 
miseries from which Austria’s people suf- 
fered. The speaker himself is of that bour- 
geois class, those now among the poorest. 
He said that a kilo—about two and one- 
fifth pounds—of coal, enough barely to fill 
a shovel, and it takes several to make one 
fire, cost at the September prices nine 
thousand crowns. He went on: ‘‘The sim- 
plest, cheapest food—vegetables, for in- 
stance, which in old days no one thought of 
weighing, but which were sold merely tied 
in bundles—is now carefully weighed and 
charged for at frightfully high prices. Food, 
fuel and lodgings in these days cost quite 
unbelievably.” 


Mr. Schober’s Views 


The secretary rambled on till Schober 
was free and I was ushered into his private 
office. With a quiet, charming manner he 
came forward to meet me. He is white- 
haired, with close-cropped beard, and he 
has piercing eyes behind his glasses. That 
is one’s first impression. I had had a letter 
to him from the same Grant-Smith of 
whom old Franz had spoken with so much 
affection, at the legation. My cousin, who 
knew Schober and admired him greatly 
during the first years of the war, had recom- 
mended me warmly. There were others 
waiting in his anteroom, for Schober had 
been delayed and people were piling up to 
see him. I wanted a long talk, not just a 
short few minutes of his time, so I decided, 
even at the risk of giving him a shock by 
my informality, that I would invite him to 
come to me. 

I said, at once, ‘Excellency, there is a 
crowd waiting outside and it would not be 
fair for me to take your time. I am but a 
casual visitor with no petition to make of 
any importance, yet I have a great desire 
to talk with you quietly and comfortably. 
I am going, therefore, to be extremely sim- 
ple, and because you know my cousin and 
my family I venture to ask you on this 
short acquaintance if you will come to 
lunch with me and give me a quiet hour of 
your conversation just as a friend?” 

If he felt surprised he did not show it in 
the least, and he immediately answered: 
“T would like that very much indeed. 
Thank you, yes. When shall I come? I am 
leaving here tomorrow for two days.”’ 

So I said, “Saturday, when you come 
And then I added: ‘‘ Would you 
prefer a little party or will you come alone? 
And do you prefer Sacher’s or will you risk 
the simple food of my own small hotel? 
Probably your excellency has some defi- 
nite attitude, and either like often to show 
yourself in public or else you never go to 
restaurants as a matter of policy at this 
time. Either arrangement is quite conven- 
ient to me at your pleasure.” 

Schober answered: “Yes, you are quite 
right. Just now with things as they are, 
I never go to gay restaurants, nor do I ac- 
cept parties as arule. If I may come to you 
alone at your hotel I should like that best.” 

I thanked him and departed, and as I 
went out I spoke to his secretary: “‘ Will 
you note on his excellency’s engagement 
book the fact that on Saturday next he 
is lunching with me at my hotel at one 
o'clock?’ 

The secretary had less poise than the 
minister. He fairly jumped. ‘‘You mean to 
say the police-minister is lunching with 
you? He goes nowhere these days.” 

I explained, whereupon he enthusiasti- 
cally told me he thought it would be an ex- 
cellent thing for his excellency to have an 
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hour off, and he added he would with pleas- 
ure put ‘this engagement down at once. 
On Saturday morning when I announced 


* at my hotel that I had Schober coming to 


lunch, which I wished served in my own 
apartments, the news created great excite- 
ment. The hotel’s service was doubled, 
apparently, all along the line. The cook 
was duly consulted, and a very simple 
menu, which I chose, was prepared. Much 
to the disappointment of the hotel people 
I avoided all the food that seemed to me 
the least bit complicated. It was well I did 
so, for I found my guest was exceedingly 
frugal. He ate little, drank nothing but 
part of a small glass of white wine. He did 
not smoke. He stayed, however, well over 
an hour. He spoke most admirable English 
and his manner was very pleasant. I liked 
exceedingly the principles Schober repre- 
sents and I liked everything he said. His 
attitude towards the President was one of 
admiration. He spoke of the happy impres- 
sion the latter always made, and of the 
weight his advice carried. He spoke with 
great interest of the deputation of Amer- 
ican senators and representatives who had 
recently been to Austria. Schober was de- 
lighted to learn that I knew both Mr. Bur- 
ton and Senator Spencer. He told me he 
had had a long talk with the delegation, es- 
pecially with Mr. Burton, placing Austria’s 
good cause before him and speaking of the 
country’s need. 

Schober explained how the wild rise of 
foreign exchange had gone so far as to 
make it a question if Austria could be 
helped at all. He said he had been pleased 
when at the last conference in England it 
was decided to refer the Austrian question 
to the League of. Nations at Geneva. He 
liked the idea of committing Austrian in- 
terests to the good will of an organization 
which, though lacking power to render help 
itself, might at least attract the attention 
of all the world to the desperate need and 
the possibility of reconstruction. 

Schober feels, and says quite frankly, it 
is altogether wrong for certain people to 
repeat continuously that the present Aus- 
tria is incapable of life; and for them to 
consider the only way out of present diffi- 
culties is a union with Germany is equally 
foolish. Such propaganda, of course, suits 
the Germans very well. Perhaps it is as 
reasonable to want this, however, as to 
want the much-talked-of Danube Federa- 
tion. Both ambitions are founded on the 
conviction that Austria, as it is, reduced by 
the Treaty of St. Germain, is not able to 
supply the needs of its present population. 
To Schober a series of alliances promises 
better results. 

Schober said he felt it to be true that ac- 
tually Austria with the arbitrary frontiers 
established by people who knew nothing of 
her geography and economics, was a weak 
state, since the great city of Vienna, which 
could not feed itself, was separated from 
the ancient empire’s resources. How then 
can she exist? The efforts of successive min- 
istries to make Austria live, either by its 
own means or by foreign help, had been, 
thus far, quite unsuccessful. 


The Gateway to Eastern Europe 


Schober very decidedly stated it was 
false to think the former monarchy a 
product of farseeing politics. The Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy had become what it 
was because of its geographical situation 
and resulting economic conditions, which 
had forced various nationalities or frag- 
ments of nationalities into a welded whole. 
The empire had lived on for centuries not 
because of its government which was sup- 
posed to hold it together, but in spite of 
exceedingly reckless governing. Schober 
feels that this fact proves the power of eco- 
nomic necessity to be stronger than even 
the many aspirations for national inde- 
pendence. Until 1918 the attractions of 
independent nationalism had not been 
strong enough to wrench apart the groups 
forming the old monarchy. 

Schober concluded: “‘There are few eco- 
nomic communities in the world so clearly 
defined by natural frontiers as is South- 
eastern Europe, nor are many as interde- 
pendent in economic life as the peoples of 
the Danube and its affluents. The natural 
ways of communication—that is, the riv- 
ers—are completed by a railway system 
mapped expressly for this, making Vienna 
and, with it, the present Austria, the gate- 
way to all Eastern Europe. It is significant 
of the ignorance of European politicians— 
both home-bred and foreign—that it was 
an American who showed us Austria in her 
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natural réle as the emporium for com 

in a peaceful Europe. It was Edwar 

Filene who, in the Neue Freie Presse, of 
tober 5, 1922, first gave publicity to» 
idea. Austria is now cut off f 
sources. She is unable to buy fro 
Banat or the Backa. She no more b 
to Hungary, whence came her corn; 
longer in proper communication with 
hemia and Moravia, who till now 
supplied her with potatoes. She is depri 
of Croatia, whence came her fat and 

Galicia, from whom she got her petro 

is also gone. The poverty-stricken | 
now compelled to buy corn in Americ ‘ 
pay with gold; and naturally in p 

times this is impossible. Yet the Aust 
people want to live. They must have{ 
to do so, and it is small consolation 
them to hear that prices charged for bi 
or flour today in America are not so ] 
Very few nations at the present time I 
any income in gold; and even the m 
discussed high wages of the working cla 
do not suffice at present to buy them nee 
clothes.” | 


The One Sane Policy 


“The decline of our Austrian exche 
from day to day has a tendency more: 
more to induce the spending of large s 
in drink or in other temporary consolat 
At least dissipations make people fo 
how tired they are of our party poli 
But really they are turning right and 
searching for practical economic ide 
Schober declared he believed the time 
not far distant when the peoples wi 
compel politicians all the world ove 
devote themselves to practical econ¢ 
measures. Just by way of an example 
said, Austria was tied by a thous 
threads to the Czecho-Slovak groupin 
the north. Four million Germans 
there. Yet the Entente had separated . 
tria and Czecho-Slovakia, creating 
latter out of various elements that ] 
little or nothing in common. The effor 
an Austrian Government to abolish 
walls of Lindenberg by treaties were } 
trated by narrow-minded politicians 
overthrew the cabinet trying to do | 


foreign help, she must succumb! 
I was greatly impressed by the m 


things in such a ‘definite way, he seem 
from being discouraged. Schober beli/ 


sition for a loan gets ratified at the As? 
bly of Geneva, and the peoples oii 
Europe can be made to hear there the i 
trian appeal. 

Of all those parts of Europe I haver 
ited, Vienna draws me most. These pi 
in their troubles always found time to; 
their sympathy for others. One felt 3 
one belonged to them and that they 
warm friends. 


Since I left Vienna the League off 
tions has recommended that the mé 
needed loan be given to Austria; 
England, France,Italy and Czecho-Sloy 
guarantee the greater portion of it on 
tain conditions of control and re 
which Austria must put through. The 


them, and is apparently going to 1 
good with the help of all the people. Ih 
is carried through Austria will soon f 
her feet again, according to general b 


her, that her people have deep virtues 
a power of self-control and disciplin 
patience and of energy, sufficient to el 


to their national history. 


Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a sei 
articles by Princess Cantacuzéne. The sever 
appear in an early issue. 


You really will? I’ll come around every 
ning I can and help you clean up.’ 

I don’t believe it’s going to be so rotten. 
ir Vandorns look kind of good to me. 
nway, it’s my risk.” 

Good sport! That’s the way to move 
estate.” 

What got you into this house-and-lot 
le, anyway, Keith? When I got your 
er in London, asking me to put my 
perty into your hands, I nearly perished 
ny tracks. Where does Ralph Tuxill 
re in this venture of yours?” 

He doesn’t figure at all. That’s off.” 
You don’t look exactly heartbroken 


I’m feeling much better, 


ou. 
What was the little rift within thelute?”’ 
Nothing special. Just general depres- 
, I expect, like the local real-estate 
lition. I got bored.” 
Bored? That’s a queer reason.” 
Do you know of any better one? Ralph 
) gosh-dismally regular and reliable and 
nal and habitual and all that sort of 
ig. He’d make a model husband. But 
. wants a model husband?” 
What do you want?”’ 
Well,’ replied Miss Hayden calmly, 
re about decided to marry a lunatic.” 
Who is he?”’ 
Haven’t picked him yet. Somebody 
‘oughly abnormal and untrustworthy 
; I could rely on for a surprise now and 
1, even if it was seeing the coffeepot 
e hurtling across the breakfast table at 
head. That’s the reaction from being 
aged to Ralph for a year. Don’t you 
w anice, queer, amusing nut that would 
he bill? Come on, now; I’ve got you a 
You might get me a man. Not like 
rR.S. V. P. Wood. He wouldn’t do at 
n my present state of mind.” 
Oh, I don’t know!” returned Miss 
turn, rallying to the defense of her 
arsed property. ‘“‘Denny might give 
a shock or two if you knew him. He 
2 me about as many as I gave him be- 
our little affair was over.” 


Is it over?”’ 
I thought it was. But he’s due back on 
It’d be a 


side next week.” 

That doesn’t look like it. 

py chance if he came down here and 
id you giving a manicure treatment to 
dorns’ front steps.”’ 

The poor dear would never survive the 
ee I think I’d come fairly near dying 
e 


Caught a little of his snobbishness, have 

, sweetie? 

eP- It isn’t that exactly. But to 
budding ambassador who thought 

vanted to marry you find that you were 

‘a housemaid in masquerade 

a be silly. You weren’t masquer- 


va but he’d think I’d been.” 

Not after you’d explained thesituation.” 
fiss Minturn’s lower lip went out for- 
ably. ‘‘That’s just what I wouldn’t do.” 
Why not, in the name of Mike?”’ 
Obstinacy, or whatever you want to 
it. You see, he rather suspected there 
something queer about me all along, 
1ing loose around Europe and borrow- 
money of him, and he only fell in love 
1 me because—well, because I made 
, I suppose.” 

Dirty trick,’’ commented her friend. 
So now if he should catch me mopping 
floor he’d think the mystery was all 
ained, and I’d just be mean enough to 
im think so, and serve him right.” 
For what?” 

Don’t ask me to be analytical. What 
would an analytical hired gal be?” 
Edna, you’re sure you’re game to go 
ugh with it?” said Miss Hayden. 

I’ve got to. But,’ added Miss Minturn 
wusly, “I wish grandfather had died of 
> or something early.” 


i 


MISS KEITH HAYDEN was in the 
act of making time fly by the simple 
ess of removing four days from her 
ndar at one fell swoop, thereby catch- 
up with October seventh, a familiar 
zing sound outside attracted her atten- 
. A moment later the Vandorn family 
red, Mrs. Vandorn in the lead. 

Father’ s been going it,” she remarked. 
’s gone and got himself picked up by a 
nger.”” 
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VANDORN’S HIRED HELP 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Mr. Vandorn looked pained. 
ma —— 

“ Mother,”’ amended his wife with her 
usual tranquillity. ‘Yes; he friended up 
with one of those confidence men in the 
smoker.” 

“Don’t believe he was one at all,’”’ pro- 
tested the accused stoutly. ‘“‘He was a 
mighty decent, upstanding young feller, ’s 
folksy as you please. Ast me right off if my 
name wan’t Vandorn and didn’t I come 
from C’yugy County 

“Not much of a trick with your name 
and place staring out in big letters from 
your lock box in the rack.” 

“What did he try to sell you, Mr. Van- 
dorn?”’ asked Keith, who had appointed 
herself guide, mentor, friend and general 
protector to the pair. 

“Notathing. Said he thought we might 
be some kin to each other and wanted to 
know where I was stoppin’.”’ 

“You didn’t tell him, I hope.” 

“T asked him that,’’ said Mrs. Vandorn, 
“‘and he swears not, and maybe he didn’t. 
Father’s got some sense,’’ she conceded 
generously. 

The subject of this handsome encomium 
looked a trifle guilty. ‘“‘He allowed that 
he had business that fetched him to Kinder- 
mont Center sometimes, so I guess he 
must have taken a peek at my ticket.” 

“Tf he comes down here,” instructed 
Keith, “you send for me before you say a 
word to him. Will you?” 

“Yes’m,” assented the docile Andrew. 
““You’re awful kind to us, Miss Hayden.” 

“Not at all. Part of the real-estate busi- 
ness. How does the new hired girl go?” 

“Suits good,’’ answered Mrs. Vandorn. 
“She’s a reel nice child, and so willing and 
clean. I can forgive a lot for that.” 

“Ts there much to forgive?” 

“Her riz biscuits is far from light.” 

“‘And her apple pie,’’ added Mr. Van- 
dorn, “ain’t all it should be. It don’t 
come up to what ma—I mean mother used 
to make.” 

“But she’s coming on. With what help 
I give her she’ll soon be as good’s need be.”’ 

“‘She’s awful pretty and cute mannered,” 
said Andrew. 

“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Vandorn. 
“T wanted to ask you—what’s the custom 
here about followers?” 

“Followers?’’ said Miss Hayden, star- 
tled. ‘You mean men? Has Edna been 
having callers?” 

“Not yet, as I know of. But she’s 
bound to have ’em; a girl as handsome- 
favored and lively sperited as she is. I 
thought I’d tell her if she had a mind on 
anyone she could bid him in to supper 
some evening and we’d all go to the movies 
afterwards.” 

“Oh, no; I don’t believe I’d do that.” 

“Why not?” queried the Vandorns unan- 
imously. 

“In the vicinity of New York,” ex- 
plained the girl, picking her way along a 
difficult path, ‘‘servants aren’t on quite 
the same footing as—well, as the family 
that employs them. You’d no more invite 
your servant’s friend to dine with you than 
you’d have her eat at the table with you 
regularly.” 

“‘Where else would she expect to eat?’ 
asked Mrs. Vandorn equably, and Andrew 
added, ‘“‘Snake’s sake! You don’t think 
we'd let her eat our leavin’ s, do you?”’ 

“Tt’sallso different from Cayuga County. 
It’s hard to explain. But you must believe 
me that you’d only put the girl in a difficult 
and painful position by doing anything of 
the sort. She knows her place. If you 
wish to have her eat with you when there’s 
no one there +4 

“There’s never anybody there. Ain’t a 
soul dropped in to see us since we come, 
not even the minister. Not that we mind. 
We find plenty to take up our evenings 
going around in the car, hunting up new 
movies to see. Only Andrew gets a bit 
lonely with only womenfolks around him, 
and I thought if Edny knew some nice 
young folks around the village it ’d lively 
things up for him as well as her.” 

“Um. Ye-es. Well, you know it takes 
time for people to get acquainted here,’ 
said Miss Hayden as the couple took their 
departure. 

Immediately she rang up the Shore Road 
house. While she was still impatiently 
awaiting results the door opened and Miss 
Minturn, in very un-hired-gal-ish habili- 
ments, entered. 


“Now, 


“Hello, Keith darling,’ was her blithe 
greeting. ‘Going to be here all afternoon?”’ 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, I was just rather hoping you 
weren’t.’ 

“What’s the thought, Edna? And why 
the sparkling eye and general air of 
frisk?’ 

“T’m expecting a friend from the city.” 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
said the agent severely. ‘‘Don’t you know 
that respectable hired gals don’t go galli- 

vanting around with the gentry?” 

mel do, but the Vandorns don’t,”’ chuckled 
Edna. ‘So you can just let be!” 

“How do they pan out as employers?” 

“Too dear for words! They treat me 
like a combination of very young daughter, 
strange and mysterious foreigner and pet 
kitten. Just now they’re worrying them- 
selves because I don’t have any society.” 

“So you: re starting in to pick some. 
Who is it? 

“Denniston Wood.”’ 

“Oof! Is that all? How did he trace 
you?”’ 

“Heaven knows! Through the secret 
service probably. That letter that came 
in your care yesterday was from him. 
He’s trailed me as far as you, but no 
farther.” 

“Going to give him a sitting in the Van- 
dorns’ dining room?’ 

“Don’t be bitter, sweetie! No. I called 
him up and told him I didn’t want to see 
him. Which,” added Miss Minturn in a 
different tone, “‘was a lie. It didn’t get 
me anywhere, though, for he said he was 
coming down on the afternoon train and 
going to your office, and if you wouldn’t 
tell him he’d walk around the streets with a 
bell and page me like the town crier.”’ 

“Your Mr. Wood seems to have quali- 
ties. I almost think I could learn to love 
him myself. What time does he arrive?”’ 

“Four-fifty. And you needn’t. He’s 
much too sane for you.” 

“T’ll give you the office till 5:30; then I’ll 
come down and wait for my brother Bill. 
He wired that he’d probably be down on 
the evening train. Meantime I’ll be at 
home in case you want to yell for help.” 

Purposefully Miss Minturn allowed 
enough time after the arrival of the 4:50 
for a quick-moving passenger to reach the 
office of Hayden & Hayden before she re- 
turned thither. That T. H. Denniston 
Wood could move quickly upon occasion 
she knew from unforgotten incidents of 
their friendship, and the reminiscence dis- 
concertingly accelerated the pace of her 
heart so that she felt a bit breathless as she 
entered the door. 

Two figures rose upon her arrival. One 
was Denniston Wood. The other, a stran- 
ger, after giving her a sidelong and in- 
curious glance, gathered itself together and 
shambled into the inner office, closing the 
flimsy door after it. Edna paid little heed 
to it at first. Her eyes were too much 
occupied with the other figure, which was 
advancing upon her with alarming speed. 

“Hello, Denny,” she said. 

Her next remark was a mixture of ‘‘No”’ 
and ‘‘Please!’”’ and ‘‘Don’t”’ delivered in 
such an unconvincing, not to say uncon- 
vinced tone as to fail signally of its osten- 
sible purpose of dissuasion. 

“Oh, Lord; but it’s good to see you 
again!” said Wood with such an effect of 
enthusiasm that the girl half whispered, 
“Do hush!”’ Looking toward the inner 
door she added, ‘‘ Who is that?”’ 

“That?” repeated Denniston. ‘‘That’s 
a blighted being.” 

“‘Sh-h-h-h! He’ll hear you.”’ 

“T do,” stated a gloomful voice from 
within. 

“Tt doesn’t matter if he does,” stated 
Wood. 

“What’s wrong with him? He sounds 
sad,”’ discreetly murmured the girl. 

“Cast adrift by his inamorata. She was 
a spear carrier in a musical comedy.”’ 

“She was not,’”’ contradicted the voice. 
“She had a speaking part. ‘Sire, the prince 
approaches.’”’ 

“Pretty enough to eat, but no brains,” 
continued the biographer. 

“You lie, Dennis,” said the voice dis- 
passionately. ‘She was very intelligent 
after the third cocktail.” 

“The day after they got engaged— 
which was accidental—he was called away 
on a three months’ trip to Mexico and 
never wrote her a line.” 
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“I was so busy I forgot to,” offered the 
voice in self-defense. 

“So she married the musical director of 
the show, leaving a ruined life behind her.”’ 

“Tm not ruined. I’m bored,” stated the 
voice. 

“Tt sounds to me like a narrow escape,” 
observed Miss Minturn encouragingly. 
“But why does he stay in retirement?” 

“He told me to,”’ replied the voice. 

“Oh, nonsense! That’s silly. Come out, 
please, Mr. a? 

“You stick where you are!”’ directed 
Wood forcefully. 

“Faithful unto death,” proclaimed the 
invisible one. “I shall take a nap upon this 
inviting settee. So don’t let me hamper 
the blissful proceedings.” 

“There aren’t any blissful proceedings,” 
declared the girl hastily. “You seem to 
have very queer ideas.” 

“T had the idea, queer or not, that you 
two were a pair of engaged turtle doves.” 

“Weare!” “We aren’t!” announced the 
pair in one breath. 

“We're going to be!” 

“We aren’t!”’ 

“Settle it between yourselves, 
voice comfortably, 
scrapper win.” 

Edna turned a well-intended but dan- 
cing frown upon her companion. “‘ Where 
on earth did you get him?”’ 

“He attached himself firmly to me on the 
train coming down.’’ 

Do you mean to say you never saw him 
before?” 

“Oh, often and often! He’s a sort of a 
fractional cousin of mine.”’ 

“Brilliantly named Bill Smith,’”’ supple- 
mented the voice. ‘‘I wish you two would 
stop talking about me; it keeps me awake 
and I need the sleep.” 

“Been lying awake mourning the loved 
and lost?” 

“No. I’ve been busy the last three nights 
chasing her and her hubby.”’ 

“Gracious!”’ said Edna with lively in- 
terest. “‘What were you going to do if you 
found them? Shoot ’em?” 

“Get back my letters. I’m scared pink 
for fear he’ll fit tunes to them and use ’em 
in his next production. They were poetry — 
partly. You wouldn’t think it to look at 
me, would you? Neither would I.” 

“Rather an engaging and ingenuous sort 
of young lunatic, isn’t he!’’ said Denniston 
Wood. 

“T think he’s positively fascinating. Is 
he really as crazy as he seems? 

“Well, you’ve had a fair sample of what 
he can do in that line.” 

‘““Then he’s come to the right place.’ 

“Why? Is this a resort?” 

“No, but I’ve got a friend here who is 
looking for a nice, lively, amusing maniac 
for purposes of her own. I think Bill 
Smith will do.” 

“T’ll guarantee him harmless if you’ll 
guarantee her.”’ 

“T wouldn’t go that far. 
see her eyes.” 

“Bill’s spear carrier’s are green. What’s 
her color?”’ 

“T’ll take you up to see, and we’ll bring 
her back here and show her Bill.” 

“Grand thought! Then I’ll get a car 
and the four of us will run down to Piping 
Rock for dinner. What?” 

“Might be done,’”’ conceded Edna. She 
glanced toward the inner room. ‘Will he 
be all right, do you think?” 

“What harm can he do? Leave the poor 
creature lie.” 

Peace, the peace of complete oblivion, 
had already descended upon the wearied 
spirit of Mr. Smith before the door closed 
behind them. It was of indeterminate 
duration and was modified rather than 
dissipated by a sound of entry and a rustle 
outside. 

A thin ruled line of radiance appeared 
at’ the bottom of the door, following the 
click of an electric button, and a feminine 
voice was raised. 

“Central. Four-two-six, please. . . 
Hello. . . Who did you say was there? 
Miss Minturn? Put her on, please. : 
Hello; Hdnay ; : Yes; I must have 
passed you on the road. Did your fledgling 
ambassador arrive? A What are you 
shushing me for? He isn’t leaning against 
your receiving ear, is he? . No 
don’t come down for half an hour or $0; 
I’ve got some things to clear up and I’m 
expecting Bill. . Allright; good-by.” 


” said the 
“and may the best 


Wait till you 
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At the mention of his name Mr. Smith, 
still too luxuriously drowsy to rouse him- 
self to active thought, involuntarily and 
only half to himself murmured, ‘“‘ You’re 
a grand little expecter, lady. Bill’s here.” 

Some echo of the murmur must have per- 
colated outward, for the telephoner crossed 
to the door and, after a moment’s listening 
pause, opened it. The screen in front of it 
shut off all but a deeply shadowed light, in 
which the newcomer beheld a large mascu- 
line frame expanded upon the settee. 

“Bill?” she said. 

“Gr’mph!”’ said Bill sleepily. 

“Wake up, lazy.” 

She leaned over carelessly, intending to 
drop a casual sisterly caress upon his fore- 
head. Two long and ready arms reached 
up, took her lightly by the shoulders and 
so diverted her aim that she received—and 
imparted—a brief but perfectly competent 
kiss, equitably apportioned between two 
pairs of lips, a kiss which, to Miss Keith 
Hayden’s finely attuned sensibilities, seemed 
neither as casual nor as sisterly as the vague 
prospectus in her mind. 

Out of one thousand hand-picked girls 
certainly nine hundred and ninety-nine, and 
maybe a fraction over, would have made 
outery of one kind or another. Keith 
Hayden was the thousandth. Taking three 
steps to the wall she turned on the switch. 
In the brilliant illumination Mr. Smith sat 
up, rubbing his eyes like a confused but 
pacific bear. 

“Oh, Lord!”’ he said humbly. “I must 
have been half asleep. I’m awfully sorry.” 
Then in a burst of irrepressible exultation 
he smacked his lips with shameless empha- 
sis. ‘“‘Wow!” he whooped. 

At that far from tactful addendum Miss 
Hayden’s color flamed. ‘‘Who are you, 
and what are you doing here?” she de- 
manded. 

“T’m Bill, and I was taking a nap,” said 
the intruder simply. 

“You’renot Bill.’’ Miss Haydenstamped 
her foot. 

“T may not be your Bill,’ he conceded, 
“but that’s my misfortune, not my fault. 
Wait a minute. Where are you going? 
Won’t you give me a chance to explain?” 

“Tf I don’t phone for an officer, will you 
go at once?” 

“Before making any explanations?” he 
protested aggrievedly. “Just give me one 
minute to get up a good one.” 

“Hello, Central! Port Washington 434, 
please. No; not 424; 434. Quick, please!” 
she added as the formidable bulk of the 
stranger appeared in the doorway. 

“Just a moment!” he said with a smile 
which the girl failed to estimate to her own 
satisfaction. “If you won’t lay off the 
police for my sake, you might for your 
own.” 

She studied him. “Are you threatening 
me?” she asked coolly, at the same time 
slipping her hand into the desk drawer. 

“What’s that?’’ asked the visitor. 

un?’’ 

“Tt’s loaded too.” 

“Fine! You’ve got me where you want 
me. Now we can talk comfortably.” 

“T don’t want to talk comfortably.” 

“Tf you insist on our being uncomfort- 
able, go ahead and talk with the police. 
But it’ll be more uncomfortable for you 
than for me.”’ 

“How will it?” asked the girl. But she 
slipped the receiver back on the phone. 

“Let me present the legal aspects of the 
matter to you. I’m a lawyer and a 

“A lawyer! You?” 

“What did you take me for? A tramp?” 

“At first I did. Now I’m beginning to 
suspect that you’re a lunatic.” 

“Granted, for the sake of argument. I’m 
prepared to prove incontrovertibly that 
there are too few lunatics in this dull world. 
An overinsistence on sanity is the curse of 
modern society. It is what wrecks most 
marriages. 

“Suppose yourself married to the sanest 
man you ever met What’s the mat- 
ter? You’re not, are you?” 

“Not yet. I mean, not ever.’ 

“You certainly looked a picture of guilt. 
Now I maintain that married life with a 
perfectly sane person would degenerate into 
a hell of monotony, whereas, as a running 
mate in the house, someone like myself, for 
instance, would furnish a constant and 
spicy element of uncertainty And 
now what’s wrong with the poor girl?” 

“How long have you been in that room, 
listening?’’ 

“T’ve been in the room since half past 
five. As for listening, I don’t get your 
thought.” 


con 
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“Never mind. I think you're a case for 
the police anyway.” 

“And I’m sure you are. Think of my re- 
port to them when they come. You come 
upon me, sleeping and defenseless, in a 
public office to which I had been brought 
by reputable friends. You take advantage of 
my confiding innocence to approach stealth- 
ily and force your—er—unwelcome— 
that is, your unexpected caresses upon 


me 

‘‘Oh-h-h-h-h!” interpolated the outraged 
proprietor of the place in a long tremolo. 

‘“And when I resist your advances 

“Ts that your idea of resistance?”’ 

af you call me a lunatic and threaten 
me with the police. In all fairness, lady, I 
ask you—who’s loony now?” 

“Will you tell me,”’ said Miss Hayden in 
a low and dangerous tone, ‘“‘who you are 
and how you got here?”’ 

“Certainly. William Van Endoren Smith, 
known to a large and scandalized circle of 
friends as Bill Smith. I was brought here 
in a basket and left on your doorstep by 
Mr. Denniston Wood and Miss Edna Min- 
turn. Know the wicked pair?”’ 

“‘T don’t believe it. Why didn’t they tell 
me?” 

“Wanted you to have a sweet surprise, 
maybe. Well, you got it. I mean, I did. 
e wasn’t precisely what I came for, 

ut aS . 

“What did you come for?”’ 

“Business with Hayden & Hayden.” 

“Very well. I’m Keith Hayden.” 

He stared at her, incredulous, ‘‘Are 
you? Who and where is & Hayden?” 

“My brother. I’m expecting him this 
evening. He’s the silent partner.” 

“Tt’s the garrulous partner that I’m in 
need of. And if you’re it I’d like to have 
you help me lay my claws on a couple of 
expatriated rubes named Vandorn.”’ 

“Oh! Would you? Why come to me?”’ 

““Who’d be more likely to know about 
newcomers to a town than the—er—lead- 
ing real-estate firm?”’ 

“Ts your business with them legal?” 

“Not a bit. Bless you, I wouldn’t hurt 
a hayseed in their hair. Ever hear of Derek 
Van Endoren?”’ 

ne craz—the eccentric philanthro- 

ist?” 

“Right the first time. He’s my revered 
unkie. Having amassed all the money in 
sight he has now retired and is compiling a 
history of the Van Endoren clan. He’s got 
a pet theory that all the Van Dorens and 
Vandorns and Van Durens and Van En- 
dens and all that lot are merely corrupt and 
degenerate Van Endorens. It’s his lofty 
mission in life to have ’em ferreted out and 
restored to the glories of the ancient name. 
I’m his little ferret.” 

“But perhaps my Vandorns won’t like 
being ferreted.” 

“Tf they’re your Vandorns I’ll treat ’em 
like the King and Queen of Sheba. Just 
give me the address and they’ll learn of 
something to their advantage.”’ 

“No; I can’t do that without consulting 
my principals.”’ : 

“Oh, don’t do that! People who consult 
their principles always gum the game. Why 
not consult my principles, for a change?”’ 
he inquired inspiredly. 

“T doubt if you’ve got any.” 

“Slathers of ’em. Such as, to judge 
people on their face value—I like yours— 
until I find out different; to take the world 
as it comes, the kicks with the kisses, and 
grin when I can’t laugh. By the way, do 
you kick?” 

“T thought this was to be a business 
interview,”’ answered the girl with aignity. 

“Back to the Van Endorens,”’ he sighed. 
“Harly last century a branch of ’em is 
supposed to have trekked upstate, taking 
with them important records, and to have al- 
tered the name for some mysterious reason. 
So when I spied that tin box on the train 
with the magic name Vandorn and Cayuga 
County I pricked up my ferretlike 
ears ; 

“So you’re the con man of the smoker!”’ 

“Ts that what the old boy took me for? 
After I had beguiled him into airy con- 
verse Blazes! Who’s arriving?” 

The door opened to admit Miss Min- 
turn, followed by her diplomat, 

“So you dug him out,” remarked the 
former to her friend. “There doesn’t seem 
to be any need of introductions.” 

“No,” sighed Mr. Smith gloomily. “We 
were getting along fine when you two in- 
ter—that is, when you arrived, you know.” 

“Sorry to break in,” put in Wood, “but 
the plan is for all of us to run over to Piping 
Rock for dinner at the club.” 
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“Not I,” said the real-estate firm to 
Miss Minturn, who had directed a mute 
query to her. “I’ve got to wait for Bill.” 

“How many Bills do you want in a 
day?’’ protested the Smith of that ilk. 
“You’ve got to eat, haven’t you?”’ 

“T’ll have something sent over from the 
inn.” 

“Striking idea!’’ approved Miss Min- 
turn. ‘“‘Lend us the office and we'll all 
have something sent over from the inn.” 

“And you'll serve it, won’t you, dear?” 
inquired Keith with a smile. 

“T suppose you think that’s funny,” re- 
torted Miss Minturn with so much feeling 
that Wood hastily offered to go out and 
make the arrangements. 

While he was about it Smith got a side 
word in with Keith. ‘‘What’s your snappy 
little friend done to my dignified, proper 
and distant cousin?”’ 

“Has she done anything to him?” 

“Somebody has. He’s a changed man.” 

“For the worse?” 

“T should say so!’”’ declared Smith with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ When I last saw him he had 
the family ramrod down his spine. Wore a 
tail coat for breakfast and slept in a silk 
hat and said ‘Indeed!’ Now he’s more 
than half human. I strongly suspect your 
pal with the dreamy lamps of being the 
character wrecker. Who is she?”’ 

“Promise you won’t tell if I tell you?” 

“ Ab-solutely.” 

“T wonder if I can trust you.” 

“You might as well learn to at once and 
save time later,” said he philosophically. 

“Well, she’s a cook.” 

“Oh, certainly! And you’re a truck 
driver. And I’m a Chinese prince.” 

“Sheis. But of course Mr. Wood doesn’t 
know it.” 

“You really ought to break the glad 
news to him. There’s many a family would 
be overjoyed to get a good cook just for 
the trouble of marrying her.” 

“And do you suppose that Mr. T. H. 
Denniston Wood, prospective ambassador 
and all that sort of thing, would really 
marry into the servant class?” 

“Such seemed to be very much his idea, 
if that’s the servant class, from what I 
could gather. Besides, you seem pretty 
thick with her. If she’s good enough for 
you I guess she’s good enough for any- 
body,” declared Mr. Smith militantly. 

“That’s very sweet of you, and all that 
sort of thing. But you don’t know anything 
about me either.” 

“Give me time. As for Dennis—well, 
a year ago I’d have said that he’d die in an 
icy spasm at the thought. But if I’m any 
guesser he’s plumb crazy about this girl 
in his quiet way. And, considering the 
girl—look here, Miss Hayden, what’s the 
answer or the joke?” 

“T’m telling you the literal truth.” 

“But not the whole truth.” 

““Well—no. She’s a general housemaid 
too.” 

“All right. Have it your own way. If 
it was me,” added Mr. Smith with ingen- 
uous enthusiasm, ‘‘cook or no cook, Gen- 
eral Housemaid or Admiral Potwrassler, I’d 
marry her in a minute.” 

“Oh, would you! Perhaps 

“Tf I hadn’t seen you first.” 

“Tsn’t it time you two began to show 
some interest in this feeding job?” pro- 
tested Edna Minturn as Wood reappeared, 
escorting a portable kitchen. 

The table was set, picnic fashion, and the 
dinner promptly developed into a highly 
sociable and protracted feast, which was 
brought to an end when the telephone rang 
and the head of Hayden & Hayden made 
an announcement. 

“That idiot brother of mine got a later 
train than he planned and went direct to 
the house, so I’ve got to go home.” 

“T’ll go with you,” offered Bill Smith 
promptly, “‘and come back here after Den- 
nis,” he added, prompted by a developing 
spirit of teamwork. 

After they had left, Denniston Wood 
sat facing his companion across the cleared 
table with smiling and silent regard. 
Several attempts on her part at neutral 
conversation fell dead. Finally, with an im- 
patient wriggle of her shoulders, she broke 
out, “Well, why don’t you ask me?”’ 

“When are you going to marry me?” 
was the instant response. 

“That isn’t what I meant and you know 
it,”’ she protested, flushing hotly. 

“It’s what I’ve meant since the first— 
no, the third time I saw you.”’ 

“You've got a monotonous line of ques- 
tions. That’s the only one you ever asked 
me, I think.” 
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“Well, I couldn’t very well put yg 
through a catechism when we were j 
Rome, could I?” q 

“Why not?” 

“‘Isn’t the reason obvious?” he smiled 

“You mean because I was under obj 
tions to you and you couldn’t seem 
force the obligation?”’ 

“Of course the obligation was pure] 
tlie and nominal, but you might hay 
e t ates 

“Yes, I might. But I don’t think 
should have—with you.” 

“What did it matter, after all? 
you were as I knew you was quite en 
for me. I didn’t need any historical 
spective.” 

“T might have been any kind of adye 
turess or—or faker.” 

“Ah, but you see I have a conceited ec 
fidence in my own judgment of characte 
Besides, I don’t like asking questions.” 

““That’s more of your poisonous super 
ority,”’ fretted the girl. 

“On the contrary, it’s a confession 
faith in your infallibility.” 

“What an awful thing to live up to!” 

“T’ll take the chance.” q 

“But you don’t know a thing about 
and, as I feel almost in the reckless 
to tell anything, if you asked me now 

“When,” he began with gentle infl 


” 


He leaned forward and laid a hand o 
hers as it moved restlessly upon the 
The fretting fingers became still. “ 
I’ve come back to America with only | 
interest As 

“Look out!’’ she warned. 

The door opened, revealing the ber 
visage of Andrew Vandorn. 

“Oh, it’s you, Edny,” said he in surpr 
“We saw a light here, ma and I, and 
thought we’d just stop and inquire.” 

“Come in, Mr. Vandorn,”’ said the git 
repressing a wild inclination to giggle. 

“You got comp’ny, I see,’’ contint 
Andrew, blinking in the light. ‘“‘We’ll] 
goin’ along.” 

“Wait just a moment and I’ll go ¥ 
you.” i 
“Mebbe you’d better. They was anoth 
holdup in the village this evenin’. I’m1 
glad you didn’t stay home all alone. | 
and I was sayin’ we don’t hardly think? 
right you should be there alone with ¢ 
these robberies goin’ on.” # 

Edna rose and put on her coat. “ 
night, Denny,” she said. 

He took and held her extended he 
“When am I going to see you again?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I—I’ll write yor 
she replied in a tone that indicated to t 
trained diplomatic ear that she didaiy 
tend doing anything of the sort. 

The diplomat employed his time of wa 
ing for Bill Smith in active thought. Up 
the latter’s arrival he informed that gent 
man that he purposed spending the nig 
at the inn, and learned without spec 
surprise that Mr. Smith had incubated t 
same valuable idea for himself. : 

Before Hayden & Hayden’s office w 
open for business in the morning a wa 
ing masculine figure discovered itself up 
the steps to the slightly belated aeti 


& 


she identified not Bill Smith but Dennis 

Wood. § 
““There’s a question I’d like to ask, M 

Hayden,” said the caller after greeting h 
“Ask ahead. I probably shan’t ans} 


“T understand that there have beer 
number of robberies around here. I sho) 
like very much to be assured that M 
Minturn is in a place where—er—one ¥ 
was interested in her welfare would h 
no cause for uneasiness.” " 

““One who was interested in her ¥ 
fare,’’”’ teased the girl. “‘The impenetra 
veil of diplomacy.” ‘4 

He laughed. ‘You see how it is w 
me. Can you give me the assurance?” 

“Frankly, I can’t, Mr. Wood. But whi 
your idea?’”’ 4 

“Just that I haven’t much on my ha’ 
for the next few weeks, and—er—I f 
your inn quite comfortable, and as Ir 
bit of a night prowler I’d perhaps be tak 
walks in the direction of Miss Mintu 
house if I knew where it was.” & 

“Exactly what I’m supposed not to 
you,” returned Keith Hayden. But 
laughing eyes grew kindly. ‘Still, if y 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Peerless is animated by one overmastering 
principle which guides and controls all of 
its manufacturing processes. 


That principle is to earn its market by 
way of the deep and abiding satisfaction 
of the individual owner—not merely 
manufacturing motor cars to sell, but 
manufacturing and selling them so scru- 
pulously well that every sale will become 
a permanent relation. 


The thought of the entire organization 
as it relates to the production of every 
single Peerless car, is centered and con- 
centrated on this imperative necessity of 
earning and holding the friendship of its 
ultimate owner. 


If every prospective purchaser could come 


Why Peerless Excels 


to these plants and study this system of 
unrelaxing vigilance applied to every last 
and least process of production—his deci- 
sion could never fora moment be in doubt. 


The things in which Peerless excels are 
the fruit of this sincere conviction—that 
each Peerless must be built as though the 
future of the business depended upon the 
demonstration of that one car’s superiority. 


All of the wonderful resources of this 
great plant—which we cordially invite you 
to inspect when you come to Cleveland— 
all of its advantages for minute precision 
and accuracy, are dedicated to that end. 


‘Thatis why Peerless excels, and that is why 


Peerless is being so widely and so swiftly 
recognizedasatruly great eight-cylindercar. 


F Peerless Eight Types—Four Passenger Touring Phaeton; Seven Passenger Touring Phacton; Two Passenger 
Roadster Coupe; Four Passenger Town Coupe; Four Passenger Suburban Coupe; Five Passenger Town Sedan; 
Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; Five Passenger Berline Limousine; Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Be ERLE SS 


1h Soa 


The Rear Light —the Peerless 


excels in the completeness and efficiency 
of its rear signal system. The tail lamp and 
the signal lamp are combined into a single 
unit, each performing its function inde- 
pendently of the other. The signal lamp 
flashes the warning “Slow” in red when the 
footbrake is applied. The switch which 
operates the signal lamp is located forward, 
near the brake pedal, where the actuating 
connection is short and positive in action. 
The tail lamp casts full illumination on both 
the license plate and the gasoline gauge. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
absolutely set on pulling a fine-flower-of- 
knighthood stunt I think your best patrol 
would be the first two blocks of the Shore 
Road.” 

“That’s awfully good of you! You quite 
understand, I’m not doing this to pry out 
Edna’s secret. And, by the way, while I’m 
staying here it’s probable that Bill will 
come down to see me occasionally.” 

“Your queer friend, Mr. Smith?’’ 

“‘The queerness is mostly on the outside. 
Just now he’s rather at loose ends, and I 
thought that a little of your improving 
company— that is, our improving com- 
pany—which,”’ he added, turning an atten- 
tive ear toward the door, “‘he appears to be 
about to provide on his own responsibil- 
ity Good morning, Bill. I was just 
leaving. Good-by, Miss Hayden. Ever so 
many thanks.” 

“‘Business,”” remarked Hayden & Hay- 
den, ‘‘is looking up. What can I do for 
you, Mr. Smith? Show you a sweet little 
fourteen-room bungalow with an unsur- 
passed sea view and all modern improve- 
ments, that’s never been occupied except 
by a select family of red squirrels and a 
couple of million respectable beetles?”’ 

‘Sure. I’m just crazy about Nature. 
And then you can take me around to see 
the Vandorns.” 

“T don’t know that the Vandorns ex- 
actly yearn for your acquaintance.” 

“Well, I yearn for theirs.” 

“You'll have to find them for yourself, 
then. This morning on my way down I 
gave them an idea of what you were after, 
though I didn’t say it was you who was on 
the family trail, and they were awfully up- 
set. Particularly Andrew. I can’t imag- 
ine why.” 

“Neither can I. But I’ll probably be 
able to tell you after I’ve talked with them.” 

“You're not going to talk with them.” 

“Think not? Keep your eye on the 
educated ferret.” 

“Tf you do you ‘re not going to talk tome 
any more. Ever!” 

“The good old ultimatum. What’s the” 
essential idea?’ 

“Tf you bungle around and frighten 
them,” said the girl angrily, “‘they’ll prob- 
ably leave the place and I’ll lose the sale of 
the house.”’ 

“T see. So, in the interests of business, 
I’ve got to choose between you and the 
Vandorns.”’ 

“Yes,” confirmed Miss Hayden incau- 
tiously. 

“Well,” sighed William Van Endoren 
Smith, ‘‘their loss is your gain. I’ll take 
you. Now as to that fourteen-room bunga- 
low, do you think that’s large enough for 
us to start our married life in or should 
we ” 

“Don’t be a blithering, slithering idiot!’ 
exhorted Miss Hayden. 

“Facial imitation of a forest fire by an 
impressionistic expressionist,’ remarked 
Smith, viewing her with critical apprecia- 
tion. “When you’ve recovered your original 
hue perhaps you’ll have the nerve to tell 
me in cold blood that you’re going back on 
your word.” 

“T’m not going back on anything. But 


you are.”’ 
“Yes? What?” 
“he ta Gee" 


“Banished by royal order. When may I 
return to these Elysian fields?” 

“For what?” 

“To see the Van—I mean, to inspect the 
fourteen-room love nest Well, all 
right, then, to see you.’ 

**Ohe that?” responded Miss Hayden as 
if it had never occurred to her before. 
“T might have an hour or so to spare this 
week-end.” 

“You're on,’’ said Smith, “‘and the Van- 
dorns are saved.” 

TI 

LL the motion-picture possibilities 
within the immediate neighborhood 
having been exhausted by the Vandorns 
by the close of their first month’s residence, 
they had now cast their eyes as far afield as 
Jamaica, where a new and sensational re- 
lease of unprecedented promise was adver- 
tised. Since this involved being away at 
the evening meal hour Edna was notified of 
extra time off, and phoned Keith, who ar- 
rived as the family were preparing for their 
exodus. The two girls held converse in the 

kitchen. 

“Edna,” the caller opened up, “you 
don’t seem as keen about Denniston Wood 
as you were.” 

“Don’t I?” was the noncommittal re- 
sponse. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Twice now you’ve made excuses to get 
out of our quartet parties!” 

“Tt hasn’t discouraged the lively Bill, has 
it?” retorted the other with a touch of 
malice. 

“Nothing discourages Bill,’’ admitted 
Miss Hayden. “I’ve tried and I know. But 
it’s rough going for the prospective ambas- 
sador.”’ 

“It isn’t too smooth for me,’’ confessed 
the hired help. ‘‘I’d about decided to de- 
cide that it would be easier all round not to 
see Denny any more when—see what the 
mail brought in.” 

She held up to view a small blue square 
of paper, bearing the imprint of the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Rome and this inscription: 


” 


On demand I promise to give to T. H. Den- 
niston Wood, upon his return to America, one 
Class A home-cooked dinner within a week of 
presentation of this certificate. E. M. 


“What's the exciting answer?” 

“You remember, I told you about the 
hunger flop and the loan with luncheon to 
follow?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Well, when I paid back the money I 
made a pretty little speech saying I could 
never repay the kindness, and he said ‘Why 
not?’ and I said ‘How?’ and he said he’d 
take a home dinner in return, and I said I’d 
give him the best one I could get up if he’d 
come after it, and he made me write it out 
because he said that would insure his not 
losing me entirely. I felt rather that way 
about it myself. Of course that was when I 
thought I’d have a home. And now he’s 
sent in the call. What’ll I do?” 

“Invite him to dinner in my house,” 
offered Keith. 

“‘He’s been to your house and he’d know 
it was only a borrowed dinner.” 

‘“Wouldn’t the Vandorns lend you this 
house for an evening?” 

“Of course they would, the dears! But I 
couldn’t ask them without endless explana- 
tions and complications. Besides, where 
would I get servants?” 

“Take ours.” 

“Then suppose the Vandorns came in 
before the party was over. Something 
would be sure to happen to give the game 
away. And I—I can’t be a servant for 
Denny. I just can’t!” 

“That’s stupid snobbish obstinacy.” 

“‘T know it as well as you do. But there 
it is. And there it sticks—in my craw,” 
concluded Miss Minturn, borrowing a 
bucolic metaphor from her employers. 

One of the latter had paused, some mo- 
ments before, passing through the dining 
room to join her husband. As she listened 
to fragments of the conversation between 
the two girls her usually placid features 
were troubled by an expression of almost 
pathetic bewilderment. Once she started 
to interrupt, but thought better of it. 
Presently she rubbed her nose with a pen- 
sive gesture, nodded thrice—slow, solemn, 
determined nods, as of one who composes a 
sage and immutable resolution, and am- 
bled softly out to the waiting car. 

“Andrew,” she said, “‘drive slow. I got 
something to tell you.” 

“What is it, ma?” 

“About our Edny,’’ answered Mrs. Van- 
dorn, too absorbed with the major con- 
sideration to correct his slip. ‘‘Andrew, I 
believe she’s seen better days.” 

““Wouldn’t wonder a mite.” 

“T overheard the two girls talking.’”’ She 
pieced together what had come to her ears. 
; A Reel swells, hey ?’’ said Andrew thought- 

ully. 
‘Looks like it, don’t it? Now, father, I 


got a plan.’’ And she proceeded to outline 
it to him. 
“Fine! Fine!’’ commended Andrew. 


“But, ma, how about Abner?”’ 

“That’s so long ago,” replied Mrs. Van- 
dorn with a touch of wistfulness. ‘‘ You 
think we’d ought to tell her?” 

“Tt’d be no more’n fair to her,’”’ he said 
firmly. 

“Whatever you think right, Andrew,” 
said his wife. ‘‘Sometimes I think you’re a 
little weak in the judgment, but I’d trust 
your principles anywheres.”’ 

On the following morning after breakfast 
was cleared away and the kitchen redd up 
to Mrs. Vandorn’s satisfaction, the hired 
help was summoned to the parlor. The very 
selection of this location indicated some- 
thing ceremonial and important. Andrew’s 
mild face, against a statuesque background 
of The Veteran’s Return—J. Rogers, 
sculp.; copyright, 1871—imported from the 
Cayuga County home, was self-consciously 
grave. 
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“You been with us over a month now, 
Edny,” he began, ‘‘and we ain’t got ary 
complaint to make of you.” 

“You're a fair-to-middlin’ plain-dough 
cook, and outside of that you’re as good as 
need be,” pronounced Mrs. Vandorn judi- 
cially. 

“Besides, you’re a downright nice girl 
and we set quite a store by you, ma and 
me.”’ 

““Mother,”’ corrected Mrs. Vandorn pa- 
tiently. ‘“Yes; we like you right well.” 

‘And I like you, too,”’ said the hired girl 
warmly, incidentally wondering whether 
all this presaged a raise of wages. 

“That’s good. We been talkin’ you over 
amongst ourselves quite a bit lately, and 
we've come to the concloosion that you're 
one as has seen better days.” 

Edna bit her lip. “‘ What makes you think 
that?” 

‘Well, your nice ways, and your swell 
clo’es, and the way you act, and—and your 
friends.” 

““And we re’lize that being a hired gal 
here ain’t exactly the same as it is at home, 
where the help is like one of the family.” 

“But you’ve made me feel quite like one 
of the family.” 

“That’s the way we feel towards you. 
But outside folks might not look at it the 
same way, having their own queer, New 
Yorky notions round here. We notice you 
don’t have no comp’ny come here to see 
you, and we figure that it’s because you 
don’t want your friends to know you're in 
service.” 

“Tt’s nothing to be ashamed of,” de- 
clared Edna stoutly, though with a guilty 
change of color. ‘‘And if I don’t have peo- 
ple here it’s because I can’t be bothered 
with them.” 

““You see ’em other places, don’t you?” 
inquired Mrs. Vandorn. 

“Sometimes.” 

‘“We want as you should see ’’em here. It 
ain’t natural for a girl as young and hand- 
some as you not to have some home place 
for sparkin’.” 

“But I’m not a—a sparker, 
Edna, laughing. 

“Only because Mister Right-man | ain’t 
come around yet. He will, though,” said 
Andrew encouragingly. “Now, what ma 
and I thought was that we’d like to have a 
little party for you.” 

“Right here,” added Mrs. Vandorn. 
“Just like it was your own house.”’ 

At this conclusion Edna gave a little in- 
voluntary jump. ‘“‘Who would there be to 
come besides us three?” she objected. 

“Oh, Andrew and I wouldn’t figure to 
come.” 

‘““You mean that you’re going to be away 
and I’m to have the house for the evening?”’ 

The couple looked at each other. ‘You 
tell her,’”’ they said reciprocally. Andrew 
then proceeded to stall. ‘“‘We thought if 
you wanted to ask that smart Hayden girl, 
bein’ as she knows all about it anyway, and 
mebbe a couple of nice young men, or more 
if you want ’em ” He paused. 

“But who would get up the dinner?”’ 

“‘T guess I ain’t forgot how to cook in six 
weeks,’ stated Mrs. Vandorn complacently. 

‘‘And I waited on hotel table in Skane- 
ateles one summer when our crops failed,”’ 
added Andrew, “‘and made nigh two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“But I couldn’t let you two dear, kind 
people do that,’’ protested the girl. 

“Why couldn’t you? We ain’t proud 
just because we’ve come up in the world. 
It’d do me good,” declared Mrs. Vandorn, 
“to have something real to set my hand to 
again.”’ The wistfulness of her voice be- 
spoke a yearning to revert, were it only for 
a day, to the old, familiar life of pots and 
pans. 

For Edna here was opportunity, pat to 
her hand, to make good on her debt of 
honor, to carry out: her bargain literally, 
since this was actually her home. True, it 
was risky. But—well, if anything devel- 
oped to betray her assumed position in the 
household to Denny, why, let it come! It 
might prove a test of his essential quality. 

“‘T’d love it!”’ she cried. 

“How many?” inquired Mrs. Vandcrn, 
instantly businesslike. 

“Four. I'll phone to Keith now to get 
hold of her Bill Smith 

“Just a minute, Edny. There’s some- 
thing else.” 

At the word Mr. Vandorn lifted the 
cover of a small and queer old leather-and- 
brass chest, which resembled rather a trunk 
made for a giant doll, and took out a sheaf 
of pepers, one of which he handed to the 
girl. 


returned 


January 13, 192, 


“What’s this?” she asked. “It loo 
old; and legal. What funny spelling!” 

“Tt’s a commitment paper. EHightee; 
thutty-eight.”’ ] 

“County of Herkimer, State of Ney 
York—Abner Van Endoren,’’’ she read 
“What’s it all about?” 

“It’s about my great-grandfather,” re- 
plied Andrew. ‘‘And,” he added solemnly, 
“he was an old skinnamarink. Drank 
licker. Gambled with cards. Finally go 
jailed for stealin’ amare. That’s the pape 
The others are the original Van Endoren 
family records that my father took wi 
him when he left Herkimer and went to 
C’yugy and changed the name to Vandorn.’ 

“Why did he change?”’ 

“He used to say that every time he got ; 
leetle the best of a trade the other feller 


and sick of it. So he moved and changed. 
But he always | kept the papers and made 
me promise to.”’ : 

“T see. And the New York Van E 
dorens 2 f 

“They’re our cousins. As I ean pro 
by them papers. Got into New York ¢ 
estate and made their pile.” 

“And you’ve come down,” said the girl, 
amused, compassionate, and just a little 
contemptuously disappointed at finding the 
simple, self-respecting Vandorns on such a 
mission, “to establish your connection.” 

“Snake’s sake! I should say not!” 
ejaculated Andrew. F 

“Father ain’t specially proud of bei 
descended from a jailbird,” remarked h 
wife composedly. ‘‘Not that I ever ma 
any account of it one way or t’other.” 

“No. I got no intrust in these Van E 
dorens except to keep my kin with ’em 
myself.” 

“Then why tell me?’’ queried the pu 
zled girl. ; 
“We got our reasons. You think ov 
that paper and we’ll come to talk later.” 

“And don’t you fret yourself a mite 
about the dinner,” said Mrs. Vandorn, 

“This is your party and I don’t want you 
should do a stitch of the work. After 
breakfast Saturday you can go, and you're 
not to so much as peek into the dining 
room till the bell rings.’ 

“T’ll promise you one thing,” said t 
loyal Andrew. “If ma does the cooki 
you won’t have no cause to be ashamed ol 
the vittles.” ‘ 


Iv 


4 

AR and wide might one search, in the 

palaces of the Orient, the castles of the 
ancient aristocracy of Europe or the splen- 
did establishments of American multi- 
millionairehood without finding a tastier 
example of dinner-table decoration than 
that which graced the festal board of the 
Shore Road house on the Saturday evening. 
Such was the expert opinion of Mrs. An- 
drew Vandorn, who had served on many a 
church-sociable committee, communicated 
to that proud and painstaking artist, her 
husband. At each place a conical erection 
of knives, forks and spoons, architectur: 
reminiscent of an Iroquois tepee, sheltered 
without concealing a knowingly folded nap- 
kin, from the apex of which coyly peeped a 
paper orchid. At the side of this dainty 
conception a goblet contained a floral posy 
from the local greenhouse made up under 
the specific direction of Mr. Vandorn on a 
color design of his own, the chief chromatic 
features of which were crimson, purple, 
golden, white and azure. Against the stem 


in tinted lettering, pink for the ladies, blue 
for the gentlemen. Upon the hostess “chair 
hung a wreath. 

The summons, a high-pitched hand bell, 
vigorously operated by the cook after a last 
comprehensive look around her kitchen, 


upon his carefully disposed men before 
giving the signal for the supreme test, had 
been sounded, and in lively anticipation 
Andrew applied himself to the most con- 
venient observation post. 

“Father!” said Mrs. Vandorn severely 

“Well, ma? 

“Take your nose out of that crack. An¢ 
don’t say ‘ma.’ 

“Then how’ll I see?’’ he demanded wit! 
aggrieved logic. 

“Have they come in yet?” she inquire 
tacitly recognizing the force of this. 

‘Just comin’. 

“How does Edny look?’ 

“Undressed. And the Hayden girl’ 
wuss. Snake’s sake! I should think the 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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1023 Series Sedan 


1549 


The wonderfully attractive body of this new 
Sedan —fashioned and built by Fisher —embodies 

a wealth of refinement and equipment compa , 
rable to that of the costliest cars. 


Mohair plush upholsters the seats, with twelve 
inch springs for greater comfort. Five passengers 
are easily accommodated. Large plate glass win- 
dows, opened mechanically, insure wide vision, 
ample light and perfect ventilation. Exterior door 
handles are of the new cross-bar type, with hard- 
ware to match. The softfocus dome light is 
controlled from either front or rear compartment. 


In winter months, the turn of a lever floods the 
Sedan with cheery warmth from its capable heater. 
At night, the headlights are conveniently dimmed 
from the steering wheel. There is a cowl venti- 
lator, adjustable visor, genuine walnut instrument 
board, inside and outside windshield cleaner, se- 
cure door locks, snubbers, and non-skid cord tires. 


£ = <2 <2 = All Prices f.o. b. at Factory 
, = Ss = = 
| Bin .2 | — = Roadster - - - - - - $ 975 
q se = = 27 = z= Touring Car - - - - - 995 
ss 33 +: = = Sport Roadster - - - - 1145 
= £- 2 = = =e = £2 Sport Touring - - - - 1165 
anil —P SS SS ae at el Coupe, Two-Passenger - - 1185 
1 Coupe, Five-Passenger - - 1445 
Sedan - - - - - - 1545 
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Twelve months ago the Oakland MotorCar Com- 
pany broughtforththe New OaklandSix-44 Model. 


of many thousands of owners everywhere, in all 
kinds of service and under all driving conditions, 


Confident that this new car constituted the finest 
light-six in the world, it guaranteed in writing for 
15,000 miles the performance of its highly devel- 
oped, six-cylinder, overhead-valve engine. And 
now—time has vindicated Oakland’s confidence; 
it has justified Oakland’s guarantee. In the hands 


this New Oakland has established records of 
performance without parallel. It has proved it- 
self a car of uncommon merit — powerful, sturdy, 
dependable and genuinely economical; a car that 
satisfies, in appearance and in performance, the 
tastes and the requirements of the most exacting. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, MicHican 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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MOISTURE 
can't affect 


THIS Insulation! 


Deliberately immersed in 
water for eight days, half-inch 
Bakelite-Dilecto absorbs less 
than 1% of its weight. Nor 
does it soften, warp, check or 
split. 

The ultimate Gaara for 
all thicknesses is 8% when 
immersed from three months 
to two years! 

Practically water-proof ! 

Chemically, Bakelite- 
Dilecto is inert, insoluble and 
infusible. It resists the milder 
acids, and such common solv- 
ents as alcohol, benzol, turpen- 
tine, acetone, and hot water. 

Bakelite-Dilecto is a very 
superior material for general 
mechanical and electrical use. 
It combines high dielectric 
properties with the strength, 
uniformity and toughness re- 
quired for good machining. 

Furnished in sheets, tubes 
and rods of various sizes and 
colors, like Continental 
Vulcanized Fibre. Used for 
radio panels, variometer tubes, 
andwhereverthe highest typeof 
insulating material is required. 

Perhaps you are using some 
material right now that 


bakelite 
?dilecto 


would replace to advantage. 
Our engineers will be glad to 
confer with yours in person, 
or through correspondence. 
We will even make up samples 
for responsible firms, without 
obligation. 

We suggest that you tear 
out and mail the coupon 
printed below to our nearest 


address. We will also send 
our book, “Insulation,” on 
request. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE 
COMPANY 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 


NEW YORK 
233 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 
301 Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
75 Fremont St. 


LOS ANGELES 
411 So. Main St. 


SEATTLE 
91 Connecticut Ave. 


--_ 


Tear out and mail without obligation 


Bakelite Dilecto 
A laminated phenolic 


condensation product. 
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The Continental Fibre Company 
Newark, Delaware 
Gentlemen: 


How could Bakelite-Dilecto, or Vulcanized 
Fibre, be used to replace 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
be afraid of pneumony if they ain’t of their 
own reflections in the lookin’-glass.” 

“Shush! You’ve seen those low-cut 
clo’es dozens of times in the movies.’ 

“They’re takin’ in the table now,” re- 
ported the lookout. “They seem sur- 
prised.” 

“They would be,’’ assented Mrs. Van- 
dorn in innocent gratification. 

“The tall swell with the white flower is 
readin’ the poetry on the eards. I think he 
likes it. The other one’s at the window. I 
can’t see his face. He’s coughin’. I won- 
der what makes Edny so red. Ma, you 
don’t think anything could have went 
wrong, do you?” 

“T don’t see what. Let me look.” Mrs. 
Vandorn applied her eye to the post of 
vantage. ‘‘Andrew,’’ she whispered in 
great excitement, “you know the one with 
the full-dress clo’es.’ 

“They both got on full-dress clo’es.’ 

“Land! So they have. Well, hi one 


_ with the flower. Do you know who he is?”’ 


“Never set eyes on him before.” 

“You have so! Remember one night we 
came home late and saw a man with his 
collar turned up, mousing around the block, 
and you went out and spoke to him and he 
said he was the new watchman? Well, 
this is him. Now what do you think of 
that? A night watchman in a full-dress 
suit!” 

“Maybe he’s seen better days too. They 
say the income tax has hit the rich folks an 
awful wallop.” 

“Well, I think there’s something queer 
about it,’’ declared his wife, relinquishing 
her place to him and reverting to her stove. 
““What’s that funny noise?” 

“They’ve put a lot of ice from the pitcher 
into a tin thing and the other feller’s 
shakin’ it.” 

* Andrew!”’ 

“What?” 

“You don’t suppose it’s one of those 
cocktails they’re brewing?”’ 

“T’ll bet a cooky that’s just what it is.” 

“In my house! You march right in 
there and stop such godless goings-on, An- 
drew. It’s criminal. That’s what it is.” 

“Well, we got the same streak in us. 
Think of old Abner and his hoss-thievin’,”’ 
argued Andrew. ‘‘You go back to your 
cookin’, ma, and don’t make a fuss before 
Edny’s company.” 

“Tf they only drink one,’’ yielded his 
better half reluctantly, ‘‘and if they don’t 
topple over and fall asleep on the floor or 
get to fighting or anything, I’ ll let it go this 
time. But I shall have a serious talk with 
Edny before we go any further with our 
plan for her.” 

“They seem all right so far,’ announced 
Andrew after the liquid wickedness had 
been dispensed. ‘‘No,’’ he whispered, 
aghast, a moment later. ‘“‘Edny’s havin’ 
to be helped into her chair by the night 
watchman! So’s Miss Hayden by the other 
feller! Who’d ever a-thought that stuff’d 
work so awful quick? What’ll we do, ma?”’ 

“Give ’em food as soon as possible,” 
prescribed Mrs. Vandorn. ‘They say 
licker’s worse when the stomach’s empty. 
Go on, Andrew.”’ 

Grasping a plate in each hand and tuck- 
ing a napkin under his chin in case of 
mishap, the volunteer waiter made an im- 
posing entry. ‘“‘Oyster soup,” he announced 
in a bland professional tone, setting down 
half of his burden before Edna and cun- 
ningly whisking the orchid-bearing napkin 
out from under the tepee, whereupon the 
component implements fell asunder into a 
perfect mathematical pattern. ‘Ladies 
first,’’ he added gallantly, performing the 
same feat with even finer dexterity for Miss 
Hayden’s benefit. 

““Wonderful!’”’ murmured that apprecia- 
tive lady with emotion. 

Modestly the virtuoso bowed and looked 
toward the night watchman for further ap- 
proval, receiving a pleasant and admiring 
smile. But Andrew’s answering smile froze 
on his face when, turning his glance, he 
got his first fair look at the other male 
guest, who was at the moment engrossed 
with Miss Hayden. Andrew’s exit partook 
of the nature of a stampede. 

“Ma!” he gasped. ‘I can’t go back 
there.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“The other feller—he’s the—the confi- 
dence man I talked with on the train.” 

“That'll learn you to take up with slick 
strangers, Andrew Vandorn!”’ said his wife 
with severity. ‘‘Prob’ly he’s too fuddled 
with that licker he guzzled to know you. 
Anyway, what does it matter? I should 
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think he’d be the one to be afraid to face 


ou 

“But I—1 told him 

“‘T don’t care what you told him,” broke 
in Mrs. Vandorn calmly. “I guess this 
house is ourn and we can do as we like in it. 
You go back there and get the orders.” 

With a long-drawn breath of resolution 
Andrew advanced into the forlorn hope 
of the dining room. As if drawn by a fatal 
fascination he went direct to Mr. William 
Van Endoren Smith and from behind his 
shoulder addressed him with the tone and 
meter of a wooden clock. 

“Roast beef, broiled chicken, leg o’ lamb, 
ham or bacon, baked potat —— 

“Hey? What?” said the surprised Mr. 
Smith, breaking off an earnestly confiden- 
tial conversation with Keith Hayden. 

“Fried sweets, French peas, new beets, 
butter beans, cream cauliflower,” pro- 
ceeded the waiter desperately. 

The catechized guest turned and looked 
up with an amiable grin which changed to 
a broad smile of gratified amazement. 
“Well, Mr. Vandorn!”’ he exclaimed. 
“What are you doing here?”’ 

“Nothin’,”’ gasped Andrew. ‘‘Don’t you 
mind me for a minute, Mr. Smith—if that’s 
your name.” He rook refuge in his formula 
again. ‘‘Apple pie, lemon pie, cottage pud- 
din’ with mayonnaise sauce,”’ he stuttered, 
losing his cue. 

“This old faker,’”’ explained Bill Smith 
amiably to the table at large, “pretended 
tome that he was one of the summer-colony 
householders.” 

“Bill!” said Keith imperatively. 
have yourself! You’re mistaken.” 

“Well, I’m not mistaken in thinking 
that he’s the Vandorn of my long quest,” 
declared Bill triumphantly. 

“What quest?’’ asked Edna, who had 
observed these singular proceedings with 
bewilderment. 

“The great Vandorn quest. And it’s 
ended, thanks to you, Miss Minturn. You 
don’t suppose he’ll get away completely, 
do you?” inquired Bill anxiously as the 
door closed behind the fleeing Andrew with 
considerable violence. 

“Considering that this is his house,” 
answered Edna, forgetting her temporary 
role, “‘I don’t see why he should.” 

“His house? How’s that?” 

“Edna means that it’s the house he lives 
in,” corrected Keith hastily, presenting her 
hostess with a hideous frown. 

“Then I wonder if that aged and 
disreputable-looking chest in the other 
room, with A. V. on it, is his.” 

“That’s full of the most fascinating old 
documents and family records,” said Edna 
innocently. 

“Ts it? I’d like to have a look at ’em 
after dinner.” 

“No; I’m afraid you couldn’t do that. 
They’re private, some of them.” 

“Speaking of after dinner, Edna,” put in 
Keith, “is there anything further doing, 
or was that fascinating prospectus of the 
fugitive Andrew merely imaginary?”’ 

Edna turned an ear toward the door, 
whence issued sounds of subdued but ear- 
nest debate. Presently it opened and Mrs. 
Vandorn, heavily laden, entered. 

“‘ Andrew’s struck,’”’ she announced, ‘‘and 
I’ve got to do the rest.” 

Denniston Wood got to his feet promptly, 
followed by BillSmith. ‘‘Let me help, won’t 
you, Mrs. Vandorn?”’ offered Wood. 

“T’m a pretty good little strike breaker 
myself,’’ added Smith. 

“You sit down, young man!” said Mrs. 
Vandorn ominously to the latter. 

“T don’t seem to be making myself very 
popular here,’’ he mourned, subsiding. 

“And if you want to help me, Mister 
Night Watchman,” said Mrs. Vandorn to 
Wood, ‘“‘you can just keep @ sharp eye on 
him, and if he makes a move, arrest him.” 

“Night watchman?” repeated Edna, 
saa nervously. “‘Why, Mrs. Vandorn, 
where did you ever get the idea that 

“‘T’ll tell you where I got it, Edny, and 
you can get it the same way "yourself by 
looking out most any bright night and see- 
ing him patrolling around this block. Is 
that so or ain’t it?’’ she challenged the 
guest. 

Edna turned upon him a dangerous gleam 
of the eye. ““‘What have you been doing 
that for?’”’ she demanded. 

“What have you been hired-girling for?”’ 
was the not illogical retort. 

“T know,” she averred vehemently, ‘ig- 
noring his counter. “You've been spying 
on me!’ 

“Wait a minute, Edna,” 
Keith. 


“Be- 


interposed 


‘self r, my dear,” 
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“T won’t wait! Being a diplomat he’s 
above asking honest questions. He prefers 
the underhanded way of—of —— Oh, 
think it’s too despicable!”’ 

“You watch that man,’ commanded 
Mrs. Vandorn, tenacious to her idea, and 
indicating Bill Smith. “I believe he’s 2 
crook.” 

“And what about Vandorn, who pre- 
tends to be a house owner and turns up as 
a waiter?’ retorted the annoyed Mr. Smith 

“Will you keep quiet?’ demanded 
Keith in a savage whisper. ‘‘Idiot!’’ 

“Pleasant dinner we’re having,” ob- 
served Bill philosophically. ‘But my ap- 4 
petite is on the wane. Wonder if it’s too 
early to go.’ 

“T wish you’d never come!”’ replied the 
hostess with tremulous indignation. “J 
wish I’d never tried to have a p-p-p-party!” — 

“Now, Edny, don’t you go frettin’ your- 

soothed Mrs. Vandorn. 
“Edny?” repeated Bill Smith. “How 
do you get that way?” 

“T should be interested to know that 
myself,’’ remarked Wood. 

“None of either-of-yours business,”’ re 
torted Mrs. Vandorn. 

“Yes, it is!’”’ cried Edna on the verge o 
a nervous explosion. “This is their house 
and I’m their hired girl and we changed 
places for the evening and, now you know, 
you can go, and I h-h-h-hate you both!” 

“So do I!” added Miss Hayden with 
fervor. 

“Your hired girl?” echoed Wood, star- 
ing at Mrs. Vandorn. 

“T thought it was a joke or a bet or some 
fool thing,” said Bill Smith. | 
“Our hired help,” asseverated Mrs 
Vandorn, ‘‘and she’s as good as ol 


for all that, specially a night watchman 
rented clo’es.’ 

“Well, say something, Dennis!”’ ey 
horted Bill Smith. “You're the diplomat 
of the crowd.”’ He began to sidle acral 
the room. 

“Hey! Where are you going?” inquired 
Mrs. Vandorn earnestly. 

“To get my coat and hat. I havea ne 
tion, rightly or wrongly, that this party is 
over. Care for some outside air, Dennis? 
Not going my way, are you, Keith?” iN 

“T am not!’’ was the emphatic reply. 
“T’m going to stay with Edna. And I 
wouldn’ t detain you for worlds, either ¢ 

ou.’ 

“Let this be a lesson to you, Edny,’’ was 
the last the two guests heard of Mrs. Van- 
dorn’s placid voice raised a little beyond its 
wont in a spirit of warning, ‘‘to shun strong 
liquor. It makes demons of men.’ 

Andrew Vandorn appeared cautiously at 
the kitchen door. ‘‘Where’s the party?” 
he queried, big-eyed with wonder. 5 

“Bust,” said Mrs. Vandorn succinctly. 

HOV oe Lord!” lamented Andrew in broken 
‘We'll have to live on secondhand 
vittles for the next week.” 


Vv 


Abe clock in the hallway had just buzzed 
and boomed out the single stroke of 
half past one when two figures tiptoed uF 
to the side of the house. 

“This ought to be the window.” 

“Tt doesn’t give.’ 

“T slipped the bolt all right when I wen’ 
in to get my hat and coat.” 

“There she goes! It was only stuck} 
Listen!” 

Within, the house was wrapped in th 
silence of security. ‘‘Now mind you,” sait 
Wood earnestly, “don’t you take any 0 
those documents. I’m not in for a rea 
robbery r | 

phat? s all right,’ Smith assured him 
“All I want is the information. If what’ 
in that chest doesn’t clear up the Vandor 
mystery, including the Edna Mintur) 
kink, I’m willing to go to jail. iM 

“Be as quick as you can 

“Leave it to me. I’ve got all the risk 
All you have to do, if you hear anythin 
stirring, is to raise the mad yell and star 
off the chase in the other direction. Gay} 
me a boost there.” 

Mr. William Van Endoren Smith, amé 
teur housebreaker, disappeared in the ir 
terior darkness, and a moment later M 
T. H. Denniston Wood, recreant guardia 
of the neighborhood peace and safety, hear 
the parlor door softly open and shut. 

Abovestairs Edna Minturn sat up in be 
sharply. For certain definite reasons co! 
nected with an illuminating conversatio 
with Keith Hayden before that indignat 
and misanthropic young lady had gone 1 
her room—remark as a finale that if sl 

(Continued on Page 40) | 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


Of course 
you can do it! 


Don’t question your ability to give 
your car a new surface with Murphy 
Da-cote. Two million motorists have 
done the job at home with this won- 
derful free-flowing enamel. Why not 
you? 

The hardest part of the job is to 
get the car clean. Then pry open a 

can of Da-cote and just paint! Watch 
the brush marks melt into one even 
satiny surface as you proceed. 


Finish the wheels last—different 
color if you wish. (Da-cote comes in 
black and white and ten standard colors.) 


Next day roll out a family surprise 
—a new car—smooth, even and bril- 
liant. 

Da-cote produces such a satisfac- 
tory finish because it is famous 
Murphy Varnish ground with finest 
pigments to the consistency of cream. 
Anyone can use it and get beautiful 
results. 

Da-cote is also widely used for re- 
newing all kinds of wood and metal 
surfaces. Try it on painted furniture, 
or the baby carriage. 


Newark, 


hee 


Lise 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, 
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ever saw Bill Smith again, which she hoped 
she wouldn’t, she’d get even with him if she 
had to marry him to do it—Edna‘was not 
sleeping well. Now she was wide awake 
and keenly cognizant of something or 
somebody moving around below. Slipping 
into dressing gown and shoes she tiptoed 
downstairs. A draft guided her direct to 
the coat-room ane Outside a familiar 
figure leaned against the wall. 

“Denny!’’ she exclaimed. 

““Edna!’’ There seemed to be more dis- 
may than delight in the enunciation of her 
name 

‘What on earth are you doing here?’’ 

“The—er—usual thing. Night-watch- 
ing.” 

“Oh, I know!” she answered tremu- 
lously. ‘‘Keith told me—everything. .I— 
I think it’s awfully noble of you.” 

Nothing in T. H. Denniston Wood’s 
wide diplomatic experience and profound 
knowledge of the world suggested anything 
better for him to say than ‘‘Not at all.” 
So he said it—rather feebly. 

The girl laughed softly. ‘‘Do you al- 
ways night-watch in evening clothes?”’ 

“No; I didn’t have time to change.” 

“T’m coming out,’”’ she announced. 

Softly she fumbled at the side door and 
presently stood on the steps above him, a 
marvel of witchery in the cloud- filtered 
moonlight. 

“Bill Smith spoiled my party, Denny,”’ 
she said like a grieved child. ‘‘I’d made up 
my mind to tell you all about my job any- 
way. But he spoiled it and made it all 
horrid!’’ And her hands went out to him 
hesitantly. 

When she released herself from his re- 
luctant arms it was with a warning: ‘‘You 
know I’m a cook, Denny darling; but you 
don’t know what a bad cook I am.” 

““That’s not the point, sweetheart. When 
will you come to cook for me?”’ 

“T don’t know. I’ll have to give notice 
to the Vandorns. I can’t leave them flat, 
Denny. They’ve been so good to me.” 

“I’m a pretty good employer myself.” 

“You’re an awfully funny watchman 
ough. What did you open the window 
or?” 

“T didn’t,” he replied dreamily. Open 
windows made little enough difference in 
his glorified life now. Indeed he had quite 


- forgotten Bill Smith and his criminal part- 


nership. He was sharply recalled to facts 
by her next and natural question: 

“Who did then?” 

The diplomat in Denniston Wood took 
command and began to issue orders to his 
brain. “‘The burglar must have.” 

“What burglar?” 

“There was someone prowling around 
here when I came up. He went completely 
out of my head when you kissed me.” 

“Did I kiss you?”? murmured the girl. 
**T didn’t mean to. Or perhaps I did. To 
make up for having been so mean to you.” 

‘Was that the only reason?” he in- 
quired. 

“We're giving the burglar lots of time to 
get away. Perhaps he’s in the house all the 
time.” 

“No; I’m sure he isn’t,’’ was the hasty 
reply. “‘I thought I saw hina run toward 
the garage. I’ll go look.” 

“T’ll go with you.” 

In the garage, after a careful and fruit- 
less investigation, they came upon a search- 
light, the first far-cast ray of which shot 
toward the house and outlined a circle of 
clear radiance upon the ceiling under which 
Keith Hayden was asleep. Keith promptly 
awoke, and, after considering the phenom- 
enon for a brief moment, ran into Edna’s 
room. Edna’s bed was empty. Returning 
on arun Keith bundled herself in her long 
fur coat and hurried downstairs. A ray of 
light from under a door led her to the right 
spot. She opened the door. The light im- 
mediately went out. ‘‘Who’s there?”’ she 
demanded. Silence brooded over the ex- 
pectancy of her waiting. 

“Tf you don’t answer I’ll call.’ 

This brought forth from the blackness 
the pregnant monosyllable: “Bill.” 

“Bill! What are you doing there?”’ 

“Reading. 

“Oh, of couel In the pitch darkness.” 

A small but clear light beamed forth from 
the pocket flash in Bill’ S grasp. 

“What’s that you’ve got in your hand?” 

“The Van Endoren papers. They’re 
great.” 

Curiosity uprose in the heart of Keith 
Hayden. “Oh, Bill! Do they tell why 
Andrew is so afraid to have anyone see 
them?” 
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“Haven’t told yet. But Andy’s a Van 
Endoren, all right. Unkie will stick a pin in 
him and add him to his collection. Likely 
as not he’ll raise my humble stipend to a 
point where we can marry immediately.” 

“It will not!’’ said the girl hastily. ‘‘I 
hate you! I nearly forgot.” 

“Forget it again,’’ invited Bill, reaching 
out and gathering her into a large and 
capable embrace. ‘This is like kissing an 
Eskimo,” he observed almost immediately. 
“Not that I ever kissed one. You can sell 
that fourteen-room bungalow right here 
and now if you make the proper terms as to 
aco-tenant. Do you suppose we could get 
Edna to cook for us, dearest?” 

“Do you think you were nice about 
Edna and the Vandorns?” she responded 
reproachfully. 

“T’m awfully sorry I gummed the party. 
But I got excited when I saw my prey. I'll 
come around and apologize to Edna to- 
morrow—at the kitchen door.”’ 

“Where is Edna?”’ inquired the girl, re- 
called to herself. 

“In bed, I suppose, where every respect- 
able young woman—I mean every young 
woman who isn’t engaged to be married to 
= high-minded burglar ought to be at this 

our.” 

“T’m not engaged. And Edna’s not in 
bed. And you’re not a high-minded bur- 
glar. You’re just acommon thief. Suppose 
you got caught.” 

“T just did, didn’t I? It was grand!” 
And Bill Smith smacked his lips. ‘‘If 
Edna isn’t in bed maybe she’s eloped with 
Dennis Wood.” 

“*She’d have to find him first.” 

“Oh, that’d be easy. He is—or was— 
leaning against the house, keeping tabs for 
me while I investigated the family’s past 
records. Wupps! There they come, one or 
both. Keep quiet and stick by me,’ he 
whispered in her ear. 

Outside in the other room Edna was 
overheard urging Denniston Wood: ‘But 
you must go, dear. Yes; yes. I’ll see you 
tomorrow, after my work is done. And I’ll 
tell you all the rest of it.” 

“‘T don’t need to know,” said Wood fer- 
vently. “I don’t need to know anything 
but this. Good night, my darling.” 

A sharp click sounded and the little 
tableau hurriedly disintegrated under the 
pitiless glare of the electric bulbs. In the 
radiance appeared the figure of Andrew 
Vandorn standing like an avenging figure 
at the top of the stairway. He wore a 
peaked flannel nightcap, quite awry, a 
long but none too long cotton nightshirt, 
and trailed in his hand a double-barreled 
ten-gauge shotgun. 

“Why, Edny!”’ he said. 


The hired gal, flushed and lovely, 
stretched her hand out to her lover. “‘Mr. 
Vandorn ——”’ she began. 


“You go to bed, Edny.” 

“T was just going, but I want you 
to a B49 
“You go to bed before ma hears us and 
comes out. I wouldn’t wonder a mite but 
what ma’d fire you if she knew about this.” 

“Just a moment, Mr. Vandorn,” put in 
Denniston Wood. 

“You leave these pree-mizes. A purty 
night watchman, you are!”’ The old man 
came slowly down the stairs. 

“In just what relation you stand to Miss 
Minturn beyond that of an employer she 
has not told me,” said Wood with a quiet 
force that overbore Andrew, “but I think 
you have a right to know that she is going 
to marry me.” 

“Marry you? Oh, that’s different. But 
I think I’ve got a right to know whether 
you can give her as good a home as she’s 
got here.” 

“At least I shan’t expect her to cook and 
do the housework,” said Wood, smiling, 
and quite without rancor. 

“You might do wuss, young man. She’s 
our hired gal, it’s true, but that ain’t all we 
figured her to be. Ma—I mean smother and 
I, we was aimin’ to adopt her.” 
wn, Adopt me?’ ’ said adn faintly. ‘“Why, 

r 

“Yes,’”’ said Andrew with gentle firm- 
ness, ‘‘adopt you. Like our own daughter. 
You see, we never had no children of our 
own to speak of, only four, and they’ve 
all married except Ezry, and he died when 
he was seven, goin’ on eight. So, bein’ as 
we got to set quite a store by you, ma and 
me, we thought we’d like to take you into 
the fam’ly and give you a good home. 
Only it wouldn’t be fair, you havin’ seen 
better days, to ask you to take our 
name without you knowin’ that we had to 
change it, account of Great-Grandfather 
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Abner Van Endoren bein’ jailed for a h 
thief, which is why I showed you th 
Snake’s sake! What’s tha 


the parlor, had been too much for 
gentleman. He had staggered back ag 
a chair, which, catching him at the he 
of the knees, had persuaded him to 
voluntary seat. It was a very specia’ 
the pride of the parlor, and had im 
ately proceeded to, render The Blue 
of Scotland with great virtuosity. Aj 
ment later the unintentional musician ¢ 
peared in the doorway, lugging the wo 
performer in one hand and holding in 
other an assortment of papers from | 
chest. He was followed by Keith Hay, 
on the verge of hysterics. 
“Will somebody stop this damn thing 
he implored, gazing with venomous ha 
at the vociferous furniture. “You do jj 
he appealed to Andrew. 
In response to a lever at the back w 
its owner pushed, the music stopped 
sound far more formidable took its place 
“Now perhaps you'll explain what you 
doing with those papers.” 
Mrs. Vandorn, majestic and wholly 
tress of herself in spite of her curl pa 
swept the company with her glance, : 
the turn of the stairway. 
“‘Just what I was goin’ to ask him, m: 
said Andrew. 
“Edny,” pursued the mistress of | 
household, ‘‘ telephone the police.” 
“What for, Mrs. Vandorn?”’ 
“To arrest that confidence man for ste 
ing our family papers out of our fam 
chest.” 
“Tt’s my family chest,” said Mr. Wil 
Van Endoren Smith, ‘‘and they’re my f; 
ily papers, and I can prove it.” 
“T believe that to be true, Mrs. V 
dorn,” put in Denniston Wood. 
“Well, this isn’t his family house, ; 
he’s made false and felonious entry, a 
I guess that’s a case for the police,” ¢ 
nounced she, implacably logical. “A 
Edny won’t get ’em I will. I’m goin 
have the law on that man, sure as 
name is Fredonia Vandorn!”’ 
“She will so,” remarked Andrew a: 
“T know ma.” 
“Don’t let her!” Keith appealed 
Edna. “Bill’s a terrible idiot, but I de 
want him to go to jail.”’ 
“Well, he shan’t,’”’ replied Edna. “M 
Vandorn, what if Mr. Smith were h 
with my permission?” 
“You haven’t got a right to give hi m 
oe a permission, Edny. Not if j 


But I have, Mrs. Vandorn. This 
pens to be my family house.” 

“Your house!” The Vandorns ren 
a perfect duet. 

“You tell them, Keith,” said dnayé 
the real estater related the tale 7 
friend’s adventurous apprenticeship. 

Andrew Vandorn gazed at Edna . 
wonder and awe on his simple face. “ 
you reely have been a swell all along!” 
turned to his wife with a rather 
smile. ‘Of course she wouldn’t want t 
adopted by plain folks like us, even if 
didn’t have a hoss thief in the line.” — 

The girl threw her arms around the 
man’s neck and pressed her cheek to” 
“T would!’ she cried vehemently. “ 
I wouldn’t care a smitch about the hc 
thief. I’d let you adopt me tomorrow } 
be proud of it, only’’—she glanced u ur 
Denniston Wood with a quick flush—"; 
see, I’ve got other arrangements.” 

“Adopt me,” said Bill Smith promp 
“T’m just as much the hoss thief’s deg 
ant as you are. And, by the way, wt 
will be pleased. Keith, would you leave 
splendid idleness of a real estater’s ca 
to marry the scion of a horse-thie\ 
race?”’ 

“If Mr. and Mrs. Vandorn will ad 
me, too, I might consider it,” admit 
Keith. 

“Adopt us all,’”’ cried Denniston Wi 

“and we'll all live happy ever after.” 

Mrs. Vandorn from her vantage poin 
the stairs looked down upon the group\ 
an expression which softened into a 
nignant smile. § 

“T dunno’s I’d go that far,” said | 
“but I’ll tell you Se I will do: I’c 
pleased to have you all to dinner tomor 
evening at seven, sharp. This time,” 
added, “‘the family will set in.” 

Andrew Vandorn bent upon his bi 
and more resourceful half a look of 
found affection and respect. 

“Trust ma to save the vittles,”’ s 
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The thousands who have bought are only the advance 
guard of those whom the new Packard has captivated. 


Those other thousands who have always felt that 
Packard meant the happy end of a search for motor- 
ing felicity, are on their way to ownership. 


To be content with less than the assured satisfaction 


of the Packard in the light of the wonderful things 
their friends tell them of Single-Six efficiency and 
saving, seems illogical. 


Never was there a car more truly Packard than the 
Single-‘Six—and never was there a more brilliant, 
buoyant six, always ready to do so much for so little. 


Five-Passenger Touring Car $2485 


. at Detroit ; 
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Unless stamped with 
the name Educator, 
it is not genuine 


When your feet 
go to your head 
| Ge you're still wearing pointed 

shoes, your feet are on your 


mind most of the time—though 
you may not be aware of it. 


That constant pressure— 
and its resulting bent bones, 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
fallen arches, etc.—tend to re- 
act on your nervous system, 
cutting down mental, as well 
as bodily, efficiency. 

Take your feet off your 
mind—by putting them into 
the new Modified Educator 
shoes—that “‘let the feet grow 
as they should.” 


Send me free copy of “Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet” 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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benefit. In nearly every instance, when the 
case is presented to show cause why you, 
the present owners, should be deprived of 
certain areas for the benefit of a few in- 
dividuals, the facts are distorted, minimiz- 
ing your loss to the point of nothingness 
and stressing the general good that would 
accrue to a point of gross exaggeration; 
which brings us back to the local viewpoint 
and the analysis of a few specific projects 
which the nibblers have placarded with the 
banners of a phony practicality. 

Take the Falls River Basin and the 
Bechler country of the Yellowstone, and. 
the insistent demand that they be ceded to 
Idaho interests for a reservoir site. The 
character of the country has been misrep- 
resented and the statement broadcast that 
it is a desolate swamp that can never be 
utilized for any other purpose. That is to 
minimize your loss to the point of nothing- 
ness. The true facts are these: The Falls 
River and Bechler country includes some 
of the finest mountain scenery to be found 
anywhere in America, dozens of waterfalls 
of surpassing beauty, and its streams pro- 
vide trout fishing that is unexcelled. So 
much for the swamp tale that has been cir- 
culated to your misinformation, and now 
for the hidebound local viewpoint: That 
little locality that would reap a few dollars 
of immediate profit at the expense of the 
park has gone at it in a way forever to 
advertise its restricted provincial outlook 
to the world. The local issue has over- 
shadowed all else, even its sense of the 
ridiculous. In order to help gain its end, 
a state law was put through in 1921. This 
provides for a game preserve along parts 
of the west line of the Yellowstone; regular 
conservation measures—to become effective 
only when the Falls River Basin is available 
as a reservoir site in the park or is cut out 
of the park! 

Contrast that viewpoint with the.result 
of a slightly similar controversy that 
cropped up in the Sequoia National Park 
of California. The local inhabitants in- 
sisted that, as they were residents of the 
vicinity, their rights in the park were first, 
and that they should be permitted to build 
private summer homes therein. They 
attained their end and fifty-odd private 
cabins were erected. Col. John White saw 
the danger of this private ownership in a 
national park and he went among them 
and presented his viewpoint. 


Colonel White’s Argument 


He explained that this park was a na- 
tional institution, not local; that the whole 
system, one unit as well as another, must 
be kept intact for all, not for a few. He 
outlined the danger of disintegration if pri- 
vate ownership gained a hold in the parks. 
At the present rate of building, he pointed 
out, the forest floor under the big trees 
would soon become one big village, all the 
choicest sites covered. There were enough 
local inhabitants to build it up solidly, prac- 
tically to take over Sequoia and hold it so 
that all others, finding no place to camp, 
would stay out. Then, when they them- 
selves should visit some other park of great 
interest, they would find it similarly occu- 
pied by local people; and why not, since 
the precedent had been established right 
there at home? Would they care to visit 
the Yellowstone and find the eafion lined 
three deep with cabins, view the great 
Geyser Basin from a private veranda or 
pitch their camp in someone’s back yard? 
Or to visit the magnificent high country of 
Glacier and find a string of shanties banked 
up the length of Swift Current and family 
washings hung out all round Two Medicine 
Lake? Would their sons and daughters 
find great satisfaction in a plot of leased 
ground and a little summer shack in 
Sequoia, or would they rather find the 
whole vast park system intact, the best 
that the world has to offer handed down as 
a joint heritage for them? It was put 
squarely up to them. Which way was the 
best? 

The San Joaquin Valley proved itself 
an enlightened community. The people 


| possessed enough vision to see beyond the 


rims of their valley—and they liked John 
White’s brand of talk. One after another 
of their various clubs and organizations 
lined up behind him. They stopped build- 
ing and voluntarily relinquished the hold 
they had on Sequoia. They had decided 
against taking that one park for themselves 
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and turning it into asummer village for local 
inhabitants at the cost of seeing Glacier 
and Yosemite, Yellowstone, Crater Lake 
and all the rest taken over by similar local 
groups and the consequent irreparable loss 
to the sons and daughters of them all. Those 
people of the San Joaquin have the national 
viewpoint as contrasted to the pin-point 
local perspective. 

Now to come to the practical aspects, 
right down to dollars and cents: It has 
been mentioned that the San Joaquin 
dwellers had vision to see beyond the rims 
of their valley. Even if they had confined 
their gaze to purely local conditions they 
would have profited in the end. Some 
40,000 tourists visited Sequoia Park during 
the past summer, and the number is in- 
creasing each year. Some of them spent 
the whole summer, others spent only a few 
days under the big trees; but they all 
spent their money; and California has 
come to know that the richest of all har- 
vests is the tourist crop. The money that 
is dumped in the Sequoia country annually 
by 40,000 tourists far outweighs all the 
financial benefits that might have accrued 
to the local inhabitants from the privilege 
of cluttering the park with their private 
cabins. 


Judge Wallace’s Decision 


The people of the San Joaquin Valley 
looked a little farther ahead. By popular 
subscription they raised a fund of $45,000 
toward purchasing the one large privately 
owned tract within the park and conveying 
it to the Government. Tulare County con- 
tributed the remaining $10,000 necessary 
to complete the purchase price. On Oc- 
tober 4, 1922, Judge W. B. Wallace, of the 
Supreme Court of California, in upholding 
the validity of this use of the county 
funds, rendered a decision which is perhaps 
the first judicial opinion dealing with the 
commercial value of a national park to 
adjacent communities. 

The decision cannot be quoted here in 
full, but it was largely based upon the 
right of Tulare County to expend certain 
sums for advertising its resources; and 
Judge Wallace held that the drawing power 
of the Giant Forest as a national park was a 
most potent factor to attract thousands 
from all over the world, and that from a 
strictly advertising basis, entirely aside 
from the recreational value of the park to 
local inhabitants, the sum would be well 
expended. He rendered his opinion on 
purely economic grounds. 

Yellowstone Park furnishes an even more 
concrete instance of the economic value of 
a national park. Year after year there has 
been an organized campaign to dam Lake 
Yellowstone. The enormous prosperity 
that would accrue to the country through 
the added crop production made possible 
under the proposed reservoir was heralded 
far and wide, and several times the cam- 
paign for wrecking the park on the grounds 
of development and practicality was very 
nearly crowned with success. 

The water from the proposed reservoir 
would flow down the far side of the divide 
from the east entrance, increasing the 
acreage of an irrigated tract in Montana, 
and it would have effectually headed off all 
travel through the eastern gateway. The 
more farsighted citizens on the east side 
were not in sympathy with the project and 
stood pat against it; but it is also true that 
a large percentage of the east-siders in- 
dorsed the scheme and worked for it. Their 
reasons were varied, but practicality was 
the basis of every variation. Some had a 
vague idea that development of any sort 
was all for the best. Others held that the 
damming of the lake and the consequent 
wrecking of that portion of the park would 
tend toward opening up the east side for 
summer grazing, which, they were sincerely 
convinced, would be the best thing for the 
local inhabitants. This proreservoir group 
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would have branded as a stark idiot an 
man who, ten years ago, had ventured ¢ 
predict that the annual tourist traye 
through the east entrance would attain to 
the figure of 5000 souls in another fiye 
years. Six years ago the same label would 
have applied to the one so expansive as to 
prophesy a tourist travel of 10,000 for the 
1922 season. It was too isolated for any 
great number of tourists, they pointed out. 
The little town of Cody, Wyoming, was the 
end of a branch railroad, and it was fifty 
five miles beyond that point through the 
Shoshone Cajion to the park line, with onl 
a few scattered ranches between; anothe; 
thirty miles to the first hotel inside the lin 
Eighty-five miles was too far; the tourists 
wouldn’t use any such route in any greaj 
numbers. Ee 

Wouldn’t they? 

During the summer of last year 20,03 
tourists rolled through Cody in their ow 
automobiles and followed on up th 
eighty-five miles of highway, camping al 
along the streams. Another 5304 trave 
came to theend of the line by train and wer 
carried from Cody to the park in the regula 
auto busses. It is impossible to approxi 
mate the sum expended locally by thi 
swarm of tourists. That it will mount u 
to big figures is proved by the fact that ir 
addition to the park tourists there wer 
several hundred summer ranch dudes, and 
these spent in the neighborhood of $200,000 
with a score or so of guides and dude 
ranches scattered along the two forks 0 
the ae River between Cody and the 
park. 

Last year the total tourist travel through 
the Yellowstone attained the figure 
98,233. Thousands camped for months b 
inside and outside of the park. Hundr 
stayed through the summer. There is li 
doubt that in the three months of 1 
summer this horde of tourists left more 
in the country than the entire value of s 
additional land as could have been brow 
under cultivation by the damming of Lak 
Yellowstone. 

Now what sort of answer is that to thi 
program of alleged practicality thro 
which local groups of spoilers are gs 
striving to scrap the Yellowstone? 


Economic Potentialities 


That is the actual economic value of 
Yellowstone today, exclusive of the recr 


tourists that camped there during th 
summer; exclusive of the excellent fishin 
it provides for thousands of fly-rod enthu 
siasts, and aside from the fact that i 
operates as a vast game preserve to sto 
the surrounding country. And that pres 
ent value, both economic and recreational 
is susceptible to a tenfold increase as tl 
years roll by. 
The conservationists who have been 
fighting to save your parks have been pre- 
senting their plea largely on the grounds of 
sentiment and of recreational value, while 
the nibblers have flown the banners of 3 
phony practicality. One could go on end: 
lessly specifying instances of the actual 
economic value of the parks, but the ye 
cases recited here will serve to illustrate tl 
point. y 
That same economic potentiality is trut 
of every national park; is relatively truc 
of their operations today, according to tht 
popularity each one has attained. Ever) 
one of the chain is destined to become ‘ 
tremendous financial asset to the adjacen! 
communities and every one is swiftly com 
ing into its own. The people are findin 
them out. The day is past when sentimen 
is the only platform for preserving ou 
national parks, and the day has dawne( 
when the conservationists may hang ou 
the dollar sign. The figures are already si 
overwhelmingly in their favor that the) 
may safely discard sentiment for silver a 
the basis of their plea. 
Every raid that is set in motion for th 
purpose of defrauding you out of some are’ 
that rightfully belongs to you—and ther 
are scores of such—is launched in the sam: 
set fashion. It seems to be almost a ritual 
the same slogans and assertions accom 
panying the presentation of each case wit 
such certainty as to characterize it as al 
most a carbon copy of another. After a 
there is little originality in the world, an 
composite of the text of every such projec 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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DonGee BROTHERS 
‘TYPE A SEDAN 


Dodge Brothers “Type A” Sedan is 
admired the world over for the solid 
beauty of its coach work. 


Inside and out, in every line and fixture, 
it reflects that integrity of workman- 
ship which you have come to associate 
with the name Dodge Brothers. 


Mohair velvet upholstery, nickeled win- 
dow regulators, etched dome light, 
heater, windshield wiper, sun visor, 
weather-stripped doors and windows, 
cord tires and steel disc wheels, are a few 
points of equipment which indicate the 
Sterling quality of the car throughout. 


The price of the ‘‘Type A’”’ Sedan is $1440 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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are you going 
to EUROPE? 


RE you going to Europe this 
year? Now is the time to 
make your plans. Naturally you 
will prefer to sail under the Amer- 
ican flag and before making a de- 
cision you will zzvestigate American 


ships. 


In their various classes they are 
among the finest and fastest the world 
has ever seen. This is a positive 
statement made by the United 
States Shipping Board. As an 
American you will not accept any 
statement to the contrary until 
you fave investigated. 


Investigate Today 


Your Government invites you to 
do so now. Simply fill in the in- 
formation blank belowand mailit to 
the United States Shipping Board. 
Americans who have traveled on 
U.S. Government ships are unani- 
mous in their praise of the superior 
service, wonderful meals, smooth 
sailing, and luxurious accommoda- 
tions. Rates have recently been 
reduced drastically but not one jot 
of luxury or service has been 
sacrificed. 


What you will receive— 


A handsomely bound booklet showing 
actual photographs of the luxurious inte- 
riors of your ships: A full description of 
the Government Ships operated to Europe 
by the United States Lines: Information 
about the chief events of interest in Europe 

| in Spring and the low prices that now 
prevail. Send the blank today—now. You 
will be under no obligation whatever. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U. S., 2471 


Se ee 

Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government booklet giving travel facts, 
and also information regarding U. S. Govern- 
ment ships. I am considering a trip to 
, The Orient 


Europe , South America 


lf I go date will be about 


My Namie 


My Street Noor R.F.D. 


Town State 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 


110So0, Dearborn St.,Chicago, Ill. 92 State St., Boston, Mass. 
155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Mich. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
would differ but little from the proofs of any 
one in particular. The similarity is so 
striking that it would be quite simple to 
draw up a formula under which every new 
case will be presented. 

This being true of all organized raids, it 
will prove equally true of the methods of 
disgruntled local individuals, both in the 
set similarity with which their fancied 
grievances will be presented and in the 
sheer fallacy of their contentions. 

You will meet them round every na- 
tional park, busily spouting their troubles 
to the sympathetic tourist. It may be near 
Yosemite or it may be near the Yellow- 
stone, but the opening assertion will vary 
only in the wording, never in the text. 

‘‘Well, when all’s said and done, we live 
in this country and have to make a living 
for our families,’’ the grumbler will tell you. 
That’s just to open the conversation. Then 
he’ll go on to explain in detail why it’s im- 
possible to make a living near the park. 
‘“They say the park is run for the people. 
People, hell! It’s run for the transporta- 
tion company!”’ he will assert. Or it may 
be that it is run for the saddle-horse com- 
pany, the hotel company or for some other 
concession, but never for the people. 

If you linger long near any park you'll 
meet him. You won’t have to hunt for 
him. He’ll look you up. His tale will 
sound plausible, too, and the average tour- 
ist, having no time in which to investigate, 
leaves the country with a wrong imp”ession 
of how the park is operated. 

Having this fact in mind, I made an in- 
vestigation covering a dozen or more such 
complaints in several vicinities. In each 
instance the findings were identical. The 
grumbler was not upset over the fact that 
the park was not run for the people as a 
whole, but because it was not operated for 
his own individual profit at the expense of 
those people. 

The chief item of contention round 
Glacier National Park is the saddle-horse 
company, and it is locally asserted that a 
man residing in the vicinity is denied the 
privilege of taking his horses into the park 
and hiring them out to the tourists, which 
last-named unfortunates were therefore 
being held up by the monopoly. There 
were those who would rent horses at a 
lesser price than that charged by the com- 
pany. Perhaps they would rent for less 
now; but in the old days—before the time 
of the monopoly, and when all prices were 
lower than they are today—these individ- 
uals didn’t charge less. They charged more. 
Even if the flat rate is no higher, or even 
if it is less, there are certain specific rea- 
sons why an average trip will cost more 
under the management of an independent 
outfitter than through the much-maligned 
company. 

The basic reason for this difference goes 
back to the first contention of the grum- 
bler. He has his living to make. Perhaps 
he has twenty horses, or fifty, and the 
necessary equipment. The season is short, 
but those horses must provide his living 
for the rest of the year. The company has 
only to pay a dividend on its capital stock, 
which, incidentally, it has succeeded in 
doing only once in its history, and that 
dividend was somewhere round 2 per cent. 


A Beneficent Monopoly 


All pack outfitters in all parts of the 
West operate on essentially the same basis. 
They have learned that better than 70 per 
cent of the reservations made in advance 
of the season are never claimed unless 
bound by a financial reminder. 

Therefore every guide requires a deposit, 
to be forfeited in case the tourist fails to 
appear. 

Assume that a tourist arrives at his 
destination on the appointed date. It 
rains for three days and he elects to put off 
the start until the weather brightens. Does 
he pay straight time for the horses and out- 
fit while he is sitting round waiting for the 
skies to clear up? He certainly does. He 
starts at last, and eventually reaches some 
other point, and decides to start homeward 
instead of returning to the guide’s base of 
operations. Will those horses be sent back 
free of charge, or must the tourist pay 
straight time for every day the outfit fol- 
lows the trails on the homeward way? The 
guide has his living to make, and he can’t 
base his business on weather conditions or 
the whims and fancies of tourists or a wire 
from back home stating that Agatha is down 
with the measles. The season is short and 
in the very nature of things he must get 
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straight time for his outfit or quit doing 
business. 

It had been raining for three days when 
we arrived at Glacier. Hundreds of guests 
were enjoying themselves before open fires 
in comfortable hotels and chalets. Better 
than 90 per cent of the saddle-horse reserva- 
tions had been canceled for three consecu- 
tive days. Those cancellations did not cost 
the tourists, but they did cost the com- 
pany. Horses go right on eating, and wages 
don’t cease when it rains. There were some- 
where round 700 head of horses in the barns 
and corrals, and 100 men on the pay roll. 

Assume that a party of tourists set forth 
after the rain, intending to make a ten-day 
tour of the back-country chalets. At the 
end of the fifth day they drop down to 
some point that is touched by an auto road 
and decide to take a car back to the rail- 
road instead of completing the trip. Do 
they pay straight time for sending the 
horses back to the original point of depar- 
ture? They do not. The company has a 
horse depot at every such spot and the 
animals can operate out of one as well as 
another. 

Those are only a few of the points that 
illustrate the difference between conditions 
today, with one big company and central- 
ized authority, and those that prevailed 
when there were twenty-odd individual 
concessioners operating in the park. They 
also serve to show that the saddle-horse 
company is not quite the dread octopus 
that local prejudice would paint it. Rather, 
it is a great asset to all who would ride the 
trails. It is better from the standpoint of 
the efficiency of the service and the econ- 
omy to the average tourist. Also, the 
company will handle one traveler or 
twenty. An individual outfitter would 
turn down a single tourist in the hope of 
securing a larger party. The company can- 
not do that. Its contract with the park 
service does not read that way. 


No Grounds for Grievance 


It is a matter of record that every one of 
those twenty-odd concessioners was given 
an opportunity to join the company when it 
was being organized, their horses and 
equipment to be taken in at a liberal valua- 
tion. So if the company is actually a blood- 
sucking monopoly to extract tourist dollars, 
why didn’t they join it? In fact, they have 
not the least grounds for a grievance; but 
the tourist who listens and has no means for 
determining the facts of the case is all too 
frequently misled, and accepts the wrong 
version—the transportation company is the 
octopus of the park. 

There are dozens of men on various 
sides of the park who assert for the benefit 
of all who will listen that the company 
denies local residents the right to make a 
living. This assertion is based upon the 
fact that an individual is not permitted to 
do livery business through the park with 
his car. I inquired a bit about the prices 
that various local car owners would charge 
for a tour of the park. In each instance, 
when all expenses were figured, the tariff 
would have totaled from three to five times 
the cost of going through with the com- 
pany. Then I tried to hire a car on the 
drive-it-yourself basis. The season is short 
and cars were in great demand. Any sort 
of rattletrap old bus that could cough its 
way through the hills would rent at from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars a day. Even- 
tually I phoned a garage in another town 
that was out of the tourist-resort belt and 
hired a car for twelve dollarsaday. It had 
been driven something over 20,000 miles. 
Remember, that was for the hire of the bare 
car itself and that all expenses fell upon the 
rentee. The prevailing prices for a touring 
car with a driver ranged from fifty to 
seventy cents a mile. 

Contrast those prices with the rates 
charged by the octopus. The tourist is 
given a four-and-one-half-day trip, includ- 
ing some two hundred and fifty miles of 
automobile transportation to all points of 
interest. He is given three good meals a 
day and is housed in comfortable camps at 
night—all for forty-five dollars. For fifty- 
four dollars he covers the same mileage, but 
is fed and housed in modern hotels instead 
of in camps. In either instance his entire 
trip costs about what a hundred-mile drive 
would cost in some local touring car with a 
driver. 

Some of the local men freely admitted 
that it would be impossible for individuals 
to meet the company rates, but advanced 


the theory that this very difference proved. 


that individual livery business would not 
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constitute competition with the transport 
tion company; that only those who pr 
ferred to spend the greater sum necessa 
to secure a private car would do so and th 
rest would go through in the regular w 

This surmise, plausible and reasonable: 
it appears, fails to prove out. The company 
maintains an investment of several millic 
dollars in the park, with but three mont 
out of the year in which to realize upon 
For at least nine months in the year th 
investment is dormant, a dead weight, y 
considerable overhead for maintenance. 
private livery interests were permitted 
operate there would be scores of local eg 
owners hauling tourists throughout t 
summer. Perhaps their total busine 
would not be great, but the volume th 
lost to the transportation company wou 
prove sufficient to wipe out its margin 
profit and render its continued operati 
impossible. 

Any way you view it, the present syste 
operates for the greatest good to the grea 
est number. During the. 1922 season t 
company handled 30,000 tourists at abo 
one-third the price that individual liver 
car owners would ask. 

There is also the added feature of co 
venience. If a car breaks down another 
dispatched to carry the occupants to the 
destination without additional cost. 
individual liveryman would be unable 
duplicate this and his passengers must e 
dure the delay necessary for him to secu 
repairs. The company must deadhe 
cars to any entrance, even if there are n 
enough outgoing tourists to fill them, f 
there may be new arrivals coming in | 
that particular gateway and cars must 
there to meet them. If but one passeng 
descends from the train he is given the sai 
service as if he were one of a party 
twenty, even though one of the big cor 
pany busses could not operate at a pre 
with less than a dozen paying passenge 
aboard. 

The company maintains garages and 
required to render service for all touris 
going through in their own private cai 
During the 1922 season some 68,000 peo; 
toured the park in their own automobi 
as against 30,000 that went through ont 
stages. On the whole, it appears that t 
park is really run for the people and not 
the exclusive benefit of the company. 

Somewhat later in the summer I ea 
lessly missed the regular stages that tray 
from Lemoncoye, California, to the Seque 
National Park, where a similar resentme! 
although not quite so intense, is expressé 
toward the transportation company. T! 
regular fare is six dollars and fifty cents 1 
each passenger by the company stages. 
company car carried two of us to Th 
rivers, about one-third of the distance, | 
two dollars each. From that point we we 
forced to depend on some private conye 
ance, if one could be found. It could; a 
it cost us twenty-five dollars to cover t 
remaining miles to headquarters. 
charge was not excessive—merely the ra 
an individual must charge if he continu 
in business. 


How They Hate Waste 


Now I’m against monopoly every tim 
We allare. Still, I’d prefer to pay a certa 
sum into the maw of the octopus rath 
than to tax myself twice to three times 
much for the same service rendered by 
individual. { 

Such instances could be quoted pret 
well all round the line. There will be th 
same divergence between the local co 
plaints and the true merits of the situati 
in every instance. 

Then there is the matter of grazing 
is a continual source of trouble round e 
national park. There are certain set f 
mulas and slogans along this line as Vv 
and they all sound convincing; yet 
reality each is as rank a fallacy as thos 
just explained. The grazing of any area 
urged on the same old grounds of pr 
ticality—feed going to waste when it w 
might be converted into beef. It will 
pointed out that the game has no econon 
value, while the grazing fees paid into 
Treasury by stockmen would constitute 
real asset. 

And we’re a practical people, we Am 
icans. Maudlin sentiment can’t swa 
from the paths of practical developme 
They use that argument here too. 

Miles of statistics could be quoted 
prove the economic value of game unt 
certain conditions, but there is a mue 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Wherever you are, on 
highway or boulevard, 
look for the signature 
of the clinging, long- 
wearing Goodyear All- 
d Weather Tread 


ie 


; 
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Two men, \et us say, buy tires. 
One, thinking wholly of price, buys 
a make he has never heard of, on the 
strength of a so-called ‘‘discount.”’ 
The other buys a Goodyear Tire, 
in a straightforward transaction, 
nothing off. 

Who drives the better bargain? 


° ° ° 


Maybe the first man doesn’t know 
that the list prices on certain tires 
are fictitiously high, precisely to 


allowforthe‘‘discount’”’ he receives. 


Maybe he doesn’t know that in case 
of trouble his adjustment will be 
made on the basis of this high list 
price, with consequent disappoint- 


ment to himself. 


Maybe he doesn’t know that the 
price he paid for his unknown brand 
tire is actually or almost as much 
as he would have had to pay for a 
Goodyear. 

Maybe he doesn’t realize that a 
company like Goodyear, with its 


HO DRIVES THE BETTER BARGAIN? 


immense and economical produc- 
tion, can make and sell good tires 
as cheaply as anyone. 


° ° ° 


The man who buys the Goodyear 
Tire buys a reputable product, of 


known value and superior quality. 


He buys a tire sinewed with genu- 
ine long-staple cotton, armored 
with best quality rubber, embody- 
ing the most efficient construction 
yet devised. 
He buys a tire famed the world 
over for long and economical mile- 
age, distinguished everywhere for 
freedom from trouble. 
He buysalso the pledge of the dealer 
to give him the kind of service that 
will get out of that tire all the mile- 
age built into it at the factory. 

0 Miia 
When you buy tires, think of these 


two men. 


Ask yourself, who drives the better 


bargain? 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Pitomnatically 
Controlled 


Today science is controlling 
the heat that provides winter 
comfort in half a million 
homes. No one in these 
homes where the Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator is in- 
stalled ever bothers to look 
after draft or damper chains. 
There are none in evidence 
in any room. 


The A AINNEAPOLIS” 
W\ HEAT REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant" 


is conveniently placed on the wall 
and forms a harmonious part of 
the decorative scheme. It is a 
beautifully designed and finished 
instrument —a thermostat with 
clock. This unit automatically 
maintains an even temperature; 
lowers temperature at night and 
raises it in the morning. The 
house is comfort- ake 
ably warm when 
you arise. 


The “Minneapolis” 
is a necessity for 
comfort and health. 
It saves many daily 
steps in winter. De- 
creases fuel bills. 


Quickly andeasily 
installed in old or 
new homes,on any 
typeof heating sys- 
tem burning any 
kind of fuel. Ask 
your heating man. 


Write for booklet, 
“TheConvenience 
of Comfort’’. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2803 Fourth Avenue, So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service branches in 20 principal cities. 
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. (Continued from Page 44) 
easier method. Write to the game authori- 
ties of your own state, whether you live 
East or West, and you will find that it is 
one of the few self-supporting departments 
of your state government. In four cases 
out of five it will prove to be not only self- 
supporting but profitable, netting a huge 
annual. surplus which is turned back into 
the general state fund to help defray the 
expenses of nonproducing branches. Then 
write for-the figures of the annual revenue 
derived from grazing fees in all the national 
parks combined and you will find the sum 
insufficient to defray the operating costs of 
the Government for ten minutes. That will 
dispose of the revenue argument so far as it 
concerns you as an individual or as a unit 
of the American public. 

Even if those figures were reversed, there 
would still be no valid reason why the 
parks should be grazed. They are the 
property of the people as a whole. In 
1921 there were 568,612 of those people 
who motored through the parks in their 
own cars. All told, including those handled 
by the transportation companies, the num- 
ber would exceed 750,000, and those figures 
will be increased by a considerable margin 
in 1922. 

Every one of all those thousands of 
campers has the absolute right to demand 
a clean camp site. The parks were set 
aside for his pleasure. In order to deter- 
mine your own attitude toward the grazing 
of the national parks ask yourself this one 
question: Would you prefer to camp with 
your family in a mountain meadow car- 
peted with flowers, and pitch your tent 
along the shores of some rushing trout 
stream, or would you rather find that 
meadow occupied by a dozen steers, used as 
a bed ground for a band of sheep, the coun- 
try grazed to the grass roots, the water 
holes befouled by cows—in fact, would you 
rather camp in a stock pasture with the 
natural accretion of unsightly clutter? 

Every city that even claims to be pro- 
gressive has its public parks where the chil- 
dren may play while their parents get a 
breath of fresh air. It would be an easy 
matter to point out the practical aspects of 
permitting near-by residents to pasture 
their cows and goats in the park since they 
live in the vicinity. The same arguments 
would apply. There is good feed going to 
waste when it might well be converted into 
meat and milk; and it is quite evident that 
the pasture fees would produce more rey- 
enue than the squirrels and the robins that 
nest in the park. Now if a dozen or so 
residents were to voice a continual uproar 
about the exclusion of their cows and goats 
from the park, and have one of their num- 
ber always barking at the city authorities 
about injustice and impracticality, you 
would consider the thing absolutely absurd. 

It is equally ridiculous to consider the 
claims of a hundred or so stockmen as 


against the rights and privileges of the. 


750,000 people who visit the parks every 
year and those of the 100,000,000 people 
who own them. 


Make Your Own Decision 


When one considers them point by 
point, the answer to all these contentions is 
very apparent. The chief obstacle to such 
detailed investigation rests upon the fact 
that we are, individually and collectively, 
a busy people, without time for an ex- 
haustive analysis of cach case as it appears. 
The scope and magnitude of the national 
park system is so vast that it is somewhat 
difficult to view .t comprehensively in the 
same light by which one would consider the 
local city park at his door. That very vast- 
ness permits the nibblers to flaunt their 
propaganda of false economics before the 
people and put their measures across by 
stressing the necessity of one point with 
such commotion and uproar as to cloud the 
public’s perspective of the system as a 
whole. 

It has been remarked that the spoilers 
have a set formula for presenting their 
claims. There is an equally simple formula 
by which you may decide the merits of their 
contentions. 

Just take a look out across your own city 
park. View yourself as the personification 
of the citizenry and decide if it will benefit 
the general public to permit adjacent resi- 
dents to build summer shacks all through 
the park; if it will be best to dam the 
beautiful little lake in the center, flooding 
a part of the park during one season while 
for the rest of the year the receding waters 
will leave a festering mud flat, with acres 
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of decaying vegetation and dead trees, all 
in order that a local colony of market 
gardeners might increase their acreage of 
peas and.beans; if it would be advisable 
for a score of cows and goats to graze upon 
the grass and browse upon the flowers. 
Then view yourself as the personification 
of the American public. Whatever decision 
you have reached locally will apply na- 
tionally as well. That simple rule is all that 
you will need for your guidance in deter- 
mining your own stand on the national 
parks, and it will eliminate the necessity of 
wading through the interminable mass of 
detailism that accompanies every scheme 
of the nibblers in support of their economic 
fallacies. The two situations are quite 
analogous. 

Viewing the thing as a whole, it is equally 
simple to dispose of the clamorous asser- 
tions as to the vast productions possible 
under practical utilization of the parks. A 
few years back the favorite slogan in the 
campaign to dam all the lakes in every 
park and graze all closed areas as well as 
those already open was, ‘‘Produce more 
meat and help win the war.” Now it is, 
“Help feed the world.”’ We are told that if 
we withhold our consent we are taking 
the food from the mouths of babes. There 
are slogans such as this: ‘‘A given amount 
of feed will produce so much meat, and good 
grass is going to waste.’”’ These among a 
host of other patriotic practicalities. 


Financial Facts and Fallacies 


One of the largest stock growers of Cali- 
fornia recently made the assertion that he 
could produce more beef on two sections of 
alfalfa land in the San Joaquin Valley than 
could be produced by grazing the Sequoia 
National Park and the whole of the pro- 
posed extension. That observation was 
not mere surmise on his part, but a state- 
ment of what he knew. Both the extension 
and the park itself are grazed, and have 
been for years, and he has run his cows 
there. He also owns alfalfa land, so the 
figures from either angle are available to 
him. No one has disputed his assertion. 
There are 1100 square miles in the Sequoia 
Park and the proposed extension. Taking 
his figures as a basis, it is clear that some 
thirty or forty sections of alfalfa land will 
produce more beef than the grazing of all 
the national parks combined. Bear in 
mind that the grazing season is short in the 
parks, averaging but three months out of 
the year, on account of the snow, and that 
what stock is grazed there during that 
period must be fed throughout the rest of 
the year. Therefore, viewed from the 
standpoint of increased national production 
the same slogans and assertions would 
apply with equal weight in advocating the 
pasturing of city parks from the standpoint 
of increased local production. 

All the various contentions of dis- 
gruntled local individuals, all the propa- 
ganda advanced by the nibblers to further 
their projects, and every last one of the 
various slogans designed for the purpose of 
bunking you out of some area that is yours 
by every right in the world—all are sheer 
fabrications. 

Mr. Horace M. Albright, of the national 
park service, has long realized the necessity 
of answering financial fallacies with finan- 
cial facts and placing them before the 
people of various localities in the vicinity of 
the parks. Through his efforts I have be- 
fore me the detailed report of the superin- 
tendent of every national park in the 
system, a survey of the money expended 
by tourists in and around the parks during 
the season just past. The figures, in cold 
dollars and cents, are staggering. Various 
chambers of commerce, at Mr. Albright’s 
suggestion, have conducted a detailed 
analysis of the amount of money expended 
by tourists passing through their towns on 
the way to or from adjacent parks and I 
have a great stack of the reports from the 
organizations. 

One little town, situated in a sparsely 
populated country and a two-days’ drive 
from a park, but on the direct route, testi- 
fies to $51,000 expended with the merchants 
by the automobile tourists who stopped in 
the town’s free camp: grounds. From a 
town situated a day’s drive on the far side 
of the same park comes the report that if 
tourist travel increases in the next five 
years as it has in the past it will constitute 
the town’s chief source of income. This 
same strain persists through scores of testi- 
monials from various chambers of com- 
merce and constitutes the keynote of 
hundreds of clippings from various local 
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newspapers in the vicinity of the diffe 
parks. With this material at his comma 
Mr. Albright is in a position to lay a 
the lament that the bison has been sy 
from the plains, which has been the 
plea for conservation in the past, an 
place before you the reason, in dollars ¢ 
dimes, just why the parks should be 
served intact for the future. 

Now for a few points aside from econo 
considerations: The recreational ady 
tages which the parks supply for closi 
1,000,000 people annually, it must be 
ceded, is at least a slight point in fava 
their being conserved. Thousands of fi 
ilies camp in them throughout the sum: 
Most of the parks afford the finest 
to be found anywhere in the Western h 
and an intelligent system of restoe 
assures a future supply for the million 
our people that are devotees of the rod 
fly. They operate as vast game prese! 
to restock the surrounding countr, 
those other millions who would go a 
with rifle or shotgun. 

More than all these, the parks } 
served to bring the far corners of our e¢ 
try into close touch. They have helpe 
batter down sectional differences and pr 
dices of long standing. Dispute it if 
will, but while political spellbinders are 
pealing to class prejudice and to sectic 
difference of interests the national p; 
are wearing away those same barriers. 

It is not only the groups of nibb 
round the parks that are afflicted with 
local viewpoint as against the natio 
Ours is a vast country, and it is almo 
country-wide characteristic to gauge 
world by our own particular locality. S 
of the most hidebound of all provi 
hail from the city of New York. 

If a Missouri farmer were to acco: 
Boston professor on the streets of Chica 
slapping him on the back while he addres 
him with easy familiarity and ady 
him against stopping at the big hotel 
the corner, the gods of propriety would 
sorely outraged. Each would go his y 
respectively convinced that Boston 
Missouri were rotten places to hail fr 
Should a polished New Jerseyite gras 
Texas cattleman by the elbow on the str 
of Denver and invite him to come a 
and take a look at the city hall, the Te 
would reach for his gun. He has quit k 
ing city halls long ago. 

But let the man from New Jersey st 
through an automobile camp and invi 
Texan to go over and have a peek at 
falls, and he’ll go. Later he will tell 
friends back in Texas that New Jersey | 
have been much maligned; that there 
a few that are actually human, once 
get under the crust; and the New Je 
man will have discovered that the Texe 
an intelligent, broad-gauge citizen 1 
knows a lot of things that are worthwh 


Cross Sections of America 


If the Missourian should help the 
tonian extract his car from a mudholk 
camp next to him in some park, the 
part, each with a better understandin 
ae other and of the locality that producé 

im. 

Any summer evening in any camp grou 
in any national park will furnish the m 
representative cross section of Americé) 
civilization. It is the common mee 


corner of a great nation, and undoubt 
presents a picture of real democracy thi 
would be hard to duplicate in any 0 
environment. Such meetings as those ju 
described are actually occurring a thousal 
times a day in the parks and on the hig, 
ways leading to them, occurring ten tho 
sand times every summer evening in 
camp grounds. : 

With well over 500,000 souls to 
from park to park annually, such mee 
are inevitable. All through the su 
there was evidence of it on every hand; tl 
Northerner swapping fish stories with 
Southerner round the camp fire; Eas 
exchanging travel experiences with V 
erner; magnate going over road maps! 
laborer, and farmer trading hunting 
with the chap from the city; the lad 
Topeka speaks of her babies to the ] 
from Peoria, and the merchant from Whe! 
ing wrangles with the miner from Bu 
over the respective merits of their J 
dales and collies. Producer, manufa 
and distributor clash in a hot-headed é 
ment over the relative share of the pr 
which should accrue to each one, thresh 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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i round the camp fire till midnight and 
(fishing together at daylight. Radical, 
¢servative and reactionary engage in a 
kside debate and let the bacon and 
suits burn to a crisp while each one 
#ns something that leads him to modify 
}previous views. A million times every 
imer men from different sections, from 
jerent walks of life and with opposite 
ivs and interests are meeting round those 
mp fires and finding a common ground of 
terstanding and appreciation. 
Je have listened to vast volumes of 
(tical unfurling of the flag and the call 
uphold Americanism, but without any 
enite exposition of what Americanism 
jsists of, except that for that particular 
jision it consists of indorsing whatever 
ivs the unfurler was advocating at the 
12—vote for Perkins or for Jones. Next 
2 it would mean something else. I 
je always felt at a loss to define it. But 
mericanism consists of a general sympa- 
ic singleness of outlook and standards, 
‘he opportunity to learn and a willing- 
to understand the other man’s side of 
tal and labor, Utah and North Caro- 
, living wage and dying superstitions, 
er and city dweller, world peace, a 
d party, the money trust and the price 
runes, and tends toward a more mu- 
» consideration of these problems in a 
onal, man-to-man way, but on the 
itry-wide basis; if it consists of leveling 
barriers of class consciousness and sec- 
al differences, promotes real democracy 
the development of a broad national 
ook in place of the hidebound local 
t—if Americanism consists of any or 
these things, then the ten thousand 
p fires that twinkle on every summer 
t in our national parks constitute the 
it potent factor that is working for its 
ancement today. 
il of which brings us to the question of 
» what Americanism and the great 
‘rican ideal really is. I never could 
1 to isolate the idea and pin it down on 
finable basis until one day when I was 
ing it along a trail in the Sierras some 
‘days’ pack from the nearest wagon 

A man reclined against a log by the 
, and when I joined him he gave me the 
Mit of his reflections. He had traveled 
and had spent long periods in various 
's from the Malay Archipelago to the 
ic. He had visited countries where 
civilizations were rising and lands 
re ancient civilizations had fallen into 
y. He knew their history and pointed 
that in each instance they had risen 
ipremacy while their people retained 
sical strength and virility; had en- 
d throughout that period in which 
lar worship had been accorded to the 
2r who combined physical prowess with 
tal ability rather than to the ruler en- 
2d only with craft in statesmanship 
commercial farsightedness, but with- 
the physical qualifications to fire the 
ilar imagination. That decadence had 
in when the public interest in contests 
hysical skill had been replaced by a 
ar turning to less strenuous and more 
ivating amusements; when absolute 
srialism and the amassing of riches, 
vad of following or accompanying 
(ical conquest and supremacy as for- 
ty, had become the sole national objec- 
and thereby automatically defeated 
jwn end. Throughout all history no 
rement of any great magnitude with 
srialism as the one objective, unaccom- 
led by some popular idealism as the 
ting spirit behind it, has ever attained 
© than fleeting success. For the two 
+ go hand in hand. There must be a 
nal balance between them. 


u 


Keep the Outdoor Spirit Alive 
Che great American ideal should al- 
stand as it does today,” he said; 
love for the great outdoors and our 
hip of the leader with both brains and 
«n—the outdoor hero with all that the 
dol implies.’ 

id when you consider it, that symbol 
ies a great deal. We look to the leader 
excels in physical prowess and courage, 
Jled with a sound knowledge of prac- 
/ affairs: the man who is the personifi- 
tn of fair play in the realm of physical 
Nast and who carries that same sense of 
“ismanship and square shooting into his 
jess relations, into his home, and makes 
e basis of his national outlook. The 
who cherishes an ideal, the code of 
play that is the basis of all contests on 
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the field of sport, will turn that same side 
toward the question of world relations and 
all else in between. That symbol, in its 
broader aspects, covers everything worth- 
while; and in the final analysis it is exactly 
the spirit that every American parent is 
striving to implant in son and daughter 
today. 

That was my first meeting with Col. 
John White, there on the log in the Sierras. 
When asked what would constitute the 
most likely factor to keep this outdoor 
spirit alive, he replied without hesitation: 

“The national parks and their preserva- 
tion in a pristine state. At the present 
rate of increase in our population, and the 
rush of development, the present genera- 
tion will see the end of the real outdoors 
except in a made-over sort of way. We will 
have to hold some bits intact in our na- 
tional parks.” 

Look at it from any angle you choose, 
economic or recreational, sentimental, prac- 
tical or idealistic, and the national park 
system is a tremendous asset, a heritage 
which should be handed down intact to 
your son and mine. The spot where I met 
Colonel. White was one of the very few 
places left in our country today where a 
man can follow a trail and get more than a 
single day’s ride away from the sound of an 
automobile siren; and this fact brings us 
again. to the consideration of that balance 
that is so necessary in personal and na- 
tional affairs, as it should be in the affairs 
of an institution if its continued success is 
to be assured. This is also true of the 
national parks. 


The Views of Extremists 


Extremists frequently defeat their own 
ends. The rabid conservationist insists that 
never a lake should be dammed, a tree cut 
or a shot fired at game in the hills. The 
overzealous reclamationist follows a code 
which could well be lumped thus: ‘Flood 
half the world and drain the rest.’”’ Sim- 
ilarly extreme views are expressed on either 
end of forestry, game and grazing problems. 
It may be summed up that one faction be- 
lieves that everything down to the last 
brook, bird or landscape should remain as 
Nature left it, while the opposite line-up 
ardently desires that not one thing, no 
watercourse, thicket or mountain fastness 
shall remain unaltered. Either stand is 
equally absurd and untenable. 

A vast amount of good has resulted from 
irrigation; thousands of homes have been 
made available and production enormously 
increased. Deserts have bloomed under the 
magic touch of flood waters stored in man- 
made reservoirs. This program should and 
will be carried on. But the day has not 
come when our national parks must fall 
prey to the reclamationists. Aside from all 
less material issues, and even though the 
dollar sign be accepted as the only basis 
worthy of consideration, there still remain 
purely economic facts that upset their 
claims when they would invade the parks. 

The same is true of the game. The ex- 
treme conservationists who insist that 
never a shot be fired must be overruled. In 
the final analysis a game preserve should 
not serve merely the sentimental object of 
preserving certain species. It must do 
that, too, of course; but it should be oper- 
ated with the eventual restocking of the 
surrounding country as the final objective. 
We now have an efficient system of restock- 
ing our lakes and streams with fish, not 
with the idea that they should remain for- 


‘ever in the waters, but for the purpose of 


providing sport and food for the millions 
of fishing enthusiasts. We are coming to 
the point where game preserves must be 
operated with much the same purpose in 
view. Restrictive measures must not tend 
toward the final elimination of all shooting, 
as the extremists would have it, but toward 
a sustained or increased supply of game for 
the benefit of those other millions who 
would go afield with rifle and shotgun. 
Aside from the recreational value, aside 
from the economic value of the millions of 
pounds of meat furnished annually by our 
fish and game, these outings in search of 
them tend toward keeping alive our na- 
tional love of the outdoors, which is a part 
of our heritage and which should be en- 
couraged, not crushed. 

The national park service is aware of 
these things from every standpoint, rang- 
ing from the idealistic to the economic, and 
is shaping the organization’s policies ac- 
cordingly. The purpose of its existence is 
to make the parks accessible to the greatest 
number of people at the least possible cost, 
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but in order to balance and round out park 
functions and activities it will become 
necessary to modify somewhat the former 
policies directed toward that end. Certain 
localities exhibited a tendency toward 
making popularized resorts of the parks in 
their vicinity, with the result that they 
were built up with the popular-amusement 
idea as the chief groundwork. Pool halls 
and bowling alleys, swimming pools and 
tennis courts, vaudeville, dance halls and 
Wild West shows were featured among 
other things. There is no harm in these and 
we patronize them. Neither do we abhor 
the merry-go-round, the snake charmer or 
the trained seals. They’re only a step be- 
yond the others, and why should they not 
be installed as well? With no definite line 
drawn in the matter of concessions, the 
doll rack, the wild man of Borneo and the 
three-legged calf may easily follow the rest. 

We all attend that sort of thing, but 
aren’t the national parks too magnificent 
to be cheapened to the level of the hurdy- 
gurdy and the side show? Once they had 
attained that point, they would auto- 
matically destroy their own novelty, which 
attracts the million or so annual tourists 
today. Why go to a national park in 
search of a jazz resort when we can find one 
right at home in any city or any village 
from coast to coast? 

Here enters again the group of local 
nibblers. Having been finally convinced 
against their will that a park is a great 
economic asset to the adjacent country, 
they desist in their efforts to wreck it and 
insist upon their right, as local residents, to 
help popularize it by means of the scenic 
railroad or the roadside hot-dog cart and 
all known concessions in between. 

The park service has taken a decided 
stand against this method. At a recent 
conference of all the park superintendents 
it was pointed out by one of them that the 
chief problem was to “develop the parks 
without devitalizing them; to make them 
accessible, popular, but not commonplace 
or vulgar. The parks will fail in the pur- 
pose for which they were created if their 
natural beauties may not be enjoyed in un- 
hurried peace and quiet. The number of 
visitors should and will steadily in- 
crease. Libraries, park museums 
and free Nature-guide services, through the 
auspices of competent park naturalists, 
should be placed at the disposal of visitors 
to help them understand and appreciate 
the natural objects and various phenomena 
of the parks, rather than to provide the 
regular run of resort amusements.” 


A Balanced Park System 


Mr. Albright and Colonel White are 
standing pat on that platform and will no 
doubt soon draft a set of regulations draw- 
ing a definite line as to the sort of conces- 
sions to be granted. 

The present policies of the park service 
extend even beyond that. Our wilderness 
is vanishing at so swift a rate that even the 
present generation will see the day when 
there will be no considerable area left where 
we can enjoy the real outdoors except per- 
haps through the medium of popularized 
wilderness resorts, commercialized fishing 
waters and club-owned hunting coverts. 
When that day dawns it will be the few 
virgin stretches that will have the call. 
Their sheer novelty will attract; and the 
time is not far distant when any spot where 
aman may penetrate a day’s travel from 
an automobile road without crossing an- 
other will be a novelty indeed. : 

With this certainty in view, it is known 
that to round out and balance the national 
park system, to make it a perfect whole 
wherein every citizen of the nation, no 
matter what his preferences, may find his 
chosen land, there must be retained some 
few stretches of virgin country, certain 
areas already within park boundaries, or 
by additions to present reservations— 
wilderness playgrounds set aside to remain 
as such for all time. The park system will 
then be balanced, suitable for all—modern 
camps and hotels to suit the most fastidious 
and with price ranges within the limits of 
every pocketbook; thousands of miles of 
automobile roads that will tap the scenic 
marvels of the world. For those who would 
take the regular summer-resort amuse- 
ments with their outings there will be the 
one or two parks that are already being de- 
veloped along those lines; free camp 
grounds for the millions of motorists. And 
now to save the stretches where those other 
millions may follow the back-country 
trails on horseback or on foot through 
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for your treasures 
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UNUSUAL BEAUTY, fra- 
grance, and permanence add 
distinction toa LANE Chest of 
genuine red cedar heartwood. 
In living-room or hallway, in 
storeroom or boudoir it is 
equally at home. Its decora- 
tive charm and lasting protec- 
tion from moths, dust and 
dampness make the LANE— 
the cedar chest that you can 
well afford to own. 


LANE Cedar Chests may be pur- 
chased as low as from $12 to $15 
upward. All of the many sizes and 
styles embody features never be- 
fore combined in a chest of any 
kind. For safety and service, make 
sure the name LANE is burned in- 
Side the lid of the chest you buy. 
If your furniture dealer or depart- 
ment store cannot supply you, 
write to us for name of dealer 
who can, 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Va. 
Formerly The Standard Red Cedar 
Chest Co., Inc. 


Artistic as a jewel-box; sturdier than a 
trunk; accessible as a dressing-table drawer. 
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PL HE best looking Alarm Clocks 
ever made, and as good as they 
look. Accurate timepieces, suit- 
able for any room in the house. 


Seamless metal case, dull lac- 
quered finish that looks like plati- 
num. Will not tarnish nor show 
finger marks. 


Stands solidly, cannot be easily 
upset. Nofeettoscratch furniture. 


Musical nickel-silver bell, con- 
cealed from view. Subdued tick. 


Made in the following five styles: 


Square Simplex 
“The clock with brains.” 534” high; 434” 
wide. Wind time and alarm only once a week. 
Alarm rings at time set, stops and automatic- 
ally resets to ring at same time next day. 


Adjusted to ring from 7 to 49 seconds. 
Radium dial $1.25 extra. $6.00 
Square Racket (Strike and Alarm) 


514" high; 434” wide. Runs thirty hours. 
The only alarm clockmadestrikingthe 
hour and half-hour. Strike or alarm can 
be silenced when desired. Continuous alarm, 


with convenient switch for silencing. $5 00 
° 


Radium dial $1.25 extra. 


Square Rally 


434" high; 314’ wide. Runs thirty hours. 
Intermitting alarm with convenient switch 


for silencing. $3 00 
e 


Radium dial $1.00 extra. 


Square Pirate (Illustrated above) 
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Continuous alarm with convenient $2 50 
e 


switch for silencing. 


For 50c extra the SQUARE PIRATE 
furnished with enamelled college em- 
blems,incolorsofYale, Princeton,Har- 
vard or other leading Colleges in cen- 
ter of panel. Radium dial $1.00 extra. 


Square Rascal (Illustrated below) — 


234” high; 234” wide. Runs thirty hours. 
Intermitting alarm with convenient switch 


for silencing. $3.25 


Radium dial $1.00 extra. 

ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If hehasnoneinstock, we willmailyou 
one post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
99 John St. Dept. P. New York 
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virgin mountain fastnesses that have not 
been pierced by the scenic railroad; where 
they may sleep in the open beyond the 
sound of the auto horn and launch their 
canoes on mountain lakes that are not 
hemmed in by summer cabins—a pack-trail 
park! Then, indeed, will the edifice of the 
national park system stand complete. 

If we are to save these few last bits of 
wilderness that still remain intact it must 
be at once; right now, not some other time. 
If you think that there are many spots 
where one may find himself a two-days’ 
hike from an automobile road just set forth, 
as I did, and spend four months in search 
of them. If you doubt that the wilderness 
is passing for all time, that the last few 
bits are being swiftly developed and de- 
stroyed, you should have stood with me on 
the shores of Jennie Lake two years ago. 

Sixty miles from the nearest railroad, its 
shores framed in virgin forest while its 
placid surface reflected the ragged, snow- 
capped pinnacles of the Grand Teton that 
towers 6000 feet above, it seemed the most 
primitive, peaceful spot of all, the symbol 
of the best that was left of all the great 
outdoors. Two giant bull moose left the 
timber and waded out among the moss- 
grown bowlders that studded the outlet, 
a picture of the primeval solitude with the 
Grand Teton brooding over it. We returned 
the past summer, eager to know its charm 
again, and we found a picnic ground where, 
on the preceding day, there had been a band 
concert and a barbecue! 

This is merely an incident to illustrate 
the fact that the wilderness is vanishing 
and the pace is fast. Shall we let it go for 
all time or shall we save a few last bits? 
If we would have-our wilderness play- 
grounds, our pack-trail parks, the time is 
now. 

I have heard but two objections voiced 
against the feasibility of a pack-trail park. 
One dealt with the fact that motoring had 
become so popular and was increasing at 
such a rate that it would be impossible to 
set aside an area where automobile high- 
ways were prohibited; that the motorist 
would not permit it; so I canvassed per- 
haps a hundred automobile tourists from 
time to time during the past six months 
and found that those same motorists will 
be the potential patrons of the pack-trail 
parks, once they have been set aside and 
become known as such. 

Almost without exception, they voiced 
their approval of a few wilderness preserves 
and expressed a hope that they themselves 
might visit them. 


The Need of a Pack:Trail Park 


The automobile has enabled millions to 
get away from the congested centers, re- 
acted to implant the love of the outdoors 
in their hearts and provided the means 
whereby they may reach that outdoors and 
enjoy it. After reaching it in their cars, 
and following highways through mountain 
fastnesses, it creates a desire to leave the 
car behind and penetrate deeper into that 
maze of hills. A strange paradox surely, but 
this supercivilized invention is the chief 
argument for, not against, the preservation 
of a few wilderness playgrounds. The motor- 
ist of today is the potential visitor of the 
pack-trail park tomorrow. You’re a motor- 
ist yourself and you know it for a fact. 

The other objection revolves round the 
assertion that a pack-trail park would con- 
stitute a rich man’s playground. That 
pack-trip travel is too expensive for the big 
bulk of the people. Another paradox here. 
Look back ten years or less, when the poor 
man and the man of moderate means took 
their trips afield on horseback or on foot 
and the automobile was considered the 
plaything of the rich. When the first few 
parks were opened to automobiles it roused 
the ery of ‘‘privilege”’ and the assertion 
that it would turn them into the rich man’s 
playground. A few short years, ard lo! 
the suggestion of a park from which auto- 
mobiles would be prohibited and all travel 
necessarily be by horse or foot, and the 
same contentions are trotted out against it! 
How times do change! 

Even so, it is true that travel by pack 
train is expensive if that constituted the 
whole substance of the problem, which, 
however, it does not. The trails in a wilder- 
ness park would be available to all. Any 
man could follow them as finance or fancy 
dictated. All through the summer we met 
them, these wilderness lovers, following the 
trails in out-of-the-way stretches. We met 
one party whose pack outfit could not have 
cost much less than a hundred dollars a 
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day. In the Sierras of California we met 
one man with a single mule. He had been 
out two months at a cost of thirty cents a 
day. 

In the same country we met three college 
girls with their entire camp outfit packed 
on a single burro; later, two college pro- 
fessors, each with a pack on his back. In 
Glacier Park a dozen girls hiked through 
together and stopped overnight at the 
chalets. Near the Yellowstone Park we 
passed the camp of thirty Eastern girls 
who were packing through the hills with a 
big outfit of horses and guides. On the far 
side of the park, in Jackson’s Hole, we met 
a pack party of six girls from a California 
school. The parties varied widely in num- 
bers. A hiking club, three hundred strong, 
followed the Sierra trails on foot for thirty 
days, while a string of pack mules carried 
their bedding and supplies. The cost was a 
trifle over two dollars a day apiece. 

In Northern Arizona, some two hundred 
miles south of the railroad, we met a col- 
lege youth with a pack on his back, swing- 
ing along as if distance meant not one thing 
in his carefree life. 

That is a cross section of what could be 
expected in a pack-trail park—parties rang- 
ing from a single individual to 300 in num- 
bers, expenses ranging from thirty cents to 
$100 a day—and supplies ample evidence 
that any man could travel its trails as 
simply or as extravagantly as he chose, the 
same as he can follow the dictates of his 
own means and inclinations in traveling any 
of the parks today. 


Possible Park Additions 


There are at least three wilderness areas, 

each adjacent to some present park, that 
should be taken into the system to make it 
perfect and complete. In the matter of 
extensions, too, there must be a certain 
balance and proportion. We cannot take 
any vast area of our public domain and 
insist that it remain undeveloped. By far 
the greater part of it should be left in the 
national forests or in that portion of the 
public lands that ‘is open to settlement by 
homesteading. That is essential. After 
taking in those few proposed extensions 
the national-park system will have at- 
tained its ultimate proportions, beyond 
which it should not expect to go. But it 
should most certainly have those addi- 
tions. If it is to have them it must be at 
once. 
The Kaibab Forest, ranging from a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred-odd miles 
south of the railroad, is one of the few 
available tracts left that will serve for a 
wilderness reserve. Yet for all its distance 
from transportation, there were immediate 
steps taken toward opening it for bids as 
soon as there was a suggestion that a strip 
of the Kaibab country be set aside as a 
pack-trail park. At least one big lumber 
company sent its cruisers in to make a 
tentative estimate of the stumpage with a 
view to buying the timber for future log- 
ging operations. That timber can be sold 
by departmental authority, and once the 
deal has been concluded it is lost to us be- 
yond recall. There is a wilderness area also 
in the high Sierras of California, a land of 
surpassing beauty and of little commercial 
value. 

As these various measures are called to 
your attention, and some of them are up 
now, they will be accompanied by the usual 
mass of data, economic and recreational, 
appeals both to practicality and to senti- 
ment, all set forth on either side. 
matter, too, there is a simple, one-track 
formula by which you may determine your 
side of the question without cluttering up 
your time wading through a maze of details. 

Personify yourself as the American pub- 
lic. The area under advisement belongs to 
you. Whether it goes to one department or 
another, whether it goes to private con- 
cessioners and is exploited for the benefit 
of the few, whether it is traded about or 
sold under the hammer, the transaction is 
presumably conducted in your behalf, 
since you are the sole owner of the tract. 
Its disposition, one way or another, may 
carry sublime content or rouse black de- 
spair in. bureaucratic minds; the question 
of its administration may matter somewhat 
to departmental authorities, and so on. 
But all that is mere conversation so far as 
you’re concerned. You own it! So the only 
thing that matters a straw to you is what 
you wish to do with it. It’s just as simple 
as that. 

If you do go into the details, regard them 
nationally, not locally, and do not allow the 
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economic representations of the nibblers 
cloud your perspective. Bear in mind t} 
most of these areas have small commere 
possibilities; that the one tract which |} 
any considerable value—that strip of th 
Kaibab Forest which is being consider 
for a possible park—could be sold outrigh 
and the whole cash price would scaree| 
defray the expenses of the Government { 
a period of two weeks. With that in min 
the figures of possible timber sale and oth 
commercial suppositions will show up ve 
small. 
Remember, too, that there will be no 
in holding these few areas intact. You 
still own them. If you decide that y 
want them reserved as pack-trail par 
speak up and say that you do. 
have to speak in a voice of sufficient volu 
to make yourself understood. 
The present personnel of the natiol 
park service includes men who are spel 
ing all their time and much of their o 
private fortunes in an effort to keep 
parks intact; others who could comma 
far greater material returns from any ¢ 
poration for their services. A little g 
of public-spirited men stand behind th 
These men frequently become discourag 
The nibblers slip through them or beh 
them and put over some measure 
whittles one more nick out of the corne 
stone of the system. If they had b 
quitters they would have quit long si 
and the nibblers would have had free r 
in the parks. The present personnel n 
change, must change in the natural course 
of events, and those who are next in char 
of the parks may institute different police 
Each park may become a little politia 
bailiwick of its own, with all that woul 
mean in the way of patronage to conees 
sioners. Certain policies should becom 
laws—the absolute cessation of further j 
vate ownership in the parks; the shutt 
down of grazing, starting immediately o 
percentage decrease that would clear t¢ 
parks of cows and sheep at the end of fi 
years, breaking that hold of the grazing 
terests for all time rather than to strength 
it by conceding one small area after ap 
other year by year; definite restrictionsa 
to the nature and number of concessiot 
the exclusion of automobile roads in ee 
tain areas—and thereafter they, could }| 
altered only by legislative action, a! 
not merely by departmental authority a 
it is at present. 
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A Pioneers’ Memorial 


How can we know but that in the neq! 
future some new departmental head m 
hold opposite views—may coincide wi 
the nibblers’ local outlook and grant th 
demands? We'll be helpless to stop I 
unless in the meantime these things ha 
been drafted as laws. Then it would requi 
an act of Congress, not merely depa 
mental executive permission, before 4 
little group of predatory local interes) 
could work their will. 

The national-park system is the greate 
thing of its kind in the world. It is 
heritage. If we are to relinquish it, 
at least accord it the respect of doing it 
once and allow it to collapse with one 
crash instead of permitting the nibb 
gnaw the heart out of it till it stands a 
empty shell. It is far too magnificent 
institution for so inglorious a fate. | 

All that is asked is our intelligent inte} 
est, understanding and support. We take} 
keen daily interest in tariffs and treati} 
subsidies and shipping boards, as we UJ 


doubtedly should. Why not accord 
same normal interest to the problem o 


national parks? 

We spend hundreds of millions of 
lars for memorials and monuments for 
departed great. Every village from | 
to coast has a memorial to honor s0 
great leader who has gone out and 
quered—for those who conquered in pea} 
and war, in the realm of business, in si | 
and in art. The greatest conquerors OL!} 
are the pioneers who conquered the wildi 
ness to the end that all those others m 
follow and build homes. Why not. 
memorial for them, and what more it 
monument than the preservation of a 
bits of that wilderness as they first saw! 

Let us set these few pack-trail pat 
aside and dedicate them to the pionee} 
Then your son and mine may visit the 
and follow the back-country trails as t 
first Americans followed them. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series 0 
ticles by Mr. Evarts. The second will appe: 
early issue. 
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Hudson has always been famous for the beauty of its closed bodies. 
But even among past creations was none to rival the exquisite 
grace, luxury and charm of the New Sedan. 


The entire production of America’s foremost custom-body builder 
is devoted exclusively to this one model. That not only assures 
the finest workmanship, but makes possible a price not equalled 


among luxurious cars. 


On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 
With the New Improved Motor 


All Hudsons have the new Super-Six motor, 
which is the most talked of motor achievement 


of recent years. Old Hudson owners, even,’ 


find a charm hitherto unknown. 


Among other models, the Hudson Coach has 
an unrivalled success. It affords all year closed 
car utility, comfort and protection, with 
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abundant road performance and reliability and 
at a price.but little more than open car cost. 
For those who demand excellent car perform- 
ance with closed car advantages, it is of excep- 
tional interest. In the Coach you are not 
required to pay for body adornments either in 
a high cost price or in sacrifice of more im- 
portant car qualities. 
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THE BUOY THAT DID NOT LIGHT 


“Tt did you no harm, and testified to 
my respectability—that’s right, eh, Lew? 
Anything more?” 

Lew struck a match to light his cigar ette, 
and I saw his face; saw the woman’s, too— 
just for a fraction of a second. 

“You’ve got a young girl in your outfit— 
secretary or something. What’s the great 
idea?” 

The colonel laughed softly. 

““Min’s been talking, eh? Jealous. Well, 
Lew, it’s like this: Men grow old and it 
doesn’t matter. Looks are not my asset. 
They are, in the case of Min. There’s no 
sense in seeing these things sentimentally. 
When a card man loses his fingers he’s fin- 
ished, isn’t he? When Min loses her 
looks—well, be sensible. I can’t work with 
a plain woman. She’s got to hook first 
time, Lew. Isn’t that common sense? 
It’s tough on Min, but I’m going to play 
fair. She’s got a big roll coming to her.” 

“What about the girl? She’s a decent 
woman and a countrywoman of mine,” 
said Lew. 

Hoyle laughed again. 

““We won’t argue. She’s a mighty nice 
girl, and when she’s a little wiser than she 
is at present—anyway, we’re not going to 
quarrel.” 

I saw the dark figure of Lew. He was 
cae back with both his elbows on the 
rail. 

“‘T never quarrel with a man who keeps 
his gun in his hand all the time,” he said, 
and I think that one struck home, for the 
colonel moved, kind of startled. 

“Besides,” said Lew, ‘I’m not actually 
in this. Off you go, Min. I want a chat 
about this Father Christmas notion.’’ 

He took the arm of the colonel, and they 
went for’ard, and I followed Mrs. Markson 
down the deck. The first person I went to 
see was the chief purser. I don’t want to 
say anything against the chief pursers of 
the Stareuna line, but all I can say is that 


THE PRINCESS OF PARADISE ISLAND 


the intimate approach to her bedroom; 
were they lovers and had he thrown her 
over; or had she withdrawn from him; or 
was it still going on? You can see now why 
this anxious mother introduced the name 
of Charlie Bonsal. Was she to find her 
daughter after all these years, only to 
learn that the girl loved an adventurer? 

She probed delicately, knowing it the 
wrong moment but too anxious to delay. 
She had to be guarded lest her interest 
should appear unreasonably great, and 
therefore suspicious. She lifted vague hope 
to almost eager certainty in the heart of 
Jeanne, and she made Jeanne’s future 
pivot on Charlie Bonsal. 

‘Will he bargain?”’ Jeanne’s eyes grew 
hard as she asked this ungenerous ques- 
tion. “I’m sorry,’ ’ she said quickly, “but 
so many 

“T know,” interrupted Mrs. Shortbridge. 
“We all seem to be thrust right into your 
life, and it is very hard for you. Bargain? 
I don’t understand. If you mean Oh, 
you know he is above that. No man that 
you or I could know would do that.” 

Jeanne drooped her eyes. 

“Just remember this, my dear,’’ Mrs. 
Shortbridge said as she rose: “The treasure 
heap doesn’t count for you any more— 
not seriously, I mean.”’ She placed a hand 
on Jeanne’s shoulder as the girl looked up, 
questioning. “I thought it perversity, 
timidity, wrong training, anything you 
like, that chained you to your island. Now 
we know. The chain is broken.” 

“You are not sure,’’ Jeanne said with a 
sigh, yielding her head to the hand that 
pressed her cheek. 

“Charlie Bonsal will snap it,’’ was the 
confident answer. 

Mrs. Shortbridge stooped, kissed her 
daughter on the forehead and hurried 
away, lest she break down. But she had no 
time for tears. She walked sentry on the 
west veranda, to intercept an antagonistic 
Bonsal, who might not have been searching 
at all. ‘He is,” she said to herself. ‘‘He 
knows the tale a lie and he would rush to 
prove it so.” 

When Bonsal appeared she almost ran 
to him. He would have passed her without 
speaking, but she caught his arm. She 


| looked into his hostile eyes. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


if there’s one with the brain of a Napoleon 
I’ve never sailed with him. 

Our chief purser at the time was a man 
who thought in about fifty phrases, one of 
which I’ve told you. ‘Do nothing precipi- 
tate,’’ was another. “‘Dereliction of duty,” 
was also a great favorite. I don’t know 
what it means and I’ll bet he didn’t either. 

“Tt’s an extraordinary story,” he said, 
‘and I’ll report the matter to the captain 
first thing in the morning. We must do 
nothing precipitate. But what were you 
doing on the boat deck, Jenks? Smoking? 
That was a dereliction of duty, surely! 
However, we'll wait until the morning. 
I was certain the missing property would 
be found. Matter must occupy space.” 

I was so agitated and put out that I went 
out to the promenade deck and helped the 
steward on duty stack up the chairs and 
collect the rugs and the library books. 
It was getting late, and I spotted Miss 
Colport and the captain very close together 
and looking over the rail. I suppose the 
sea was vaster than ever that night, for if 
they weren’t holding hands then I’m inex- 
perienced. I can tell hand holders a mile 
off. Farther along the deck were Mrs. 
Markson and Julius talking together. 

It was late and some of the bulkhead 
lights were out. I saw the second officer 
coming along the deck in his heavy over- 
coat and sea boots, and at that minute 
something flashed past the rail. 

I heard the shriek, and then the second 
officer yelled, ‘Man overboard!” 

He sprang to the rail, lifted up a buoy, 
and flung it as the Ceramic heeled over to 
port and the engines rang astern. 

“The calcium light’s not burning,” 
shouted the second officer, and racing 
along the deck he flung over a second buoy. 
It hardly touched the water before it 
burst into a green flame. 

“That works all right. What was wrong 
with the other?” asked the second officer. 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“You have succeeded,’’ she murmured, 
breathing deeply, her voice shaking. 

“Tn what?”’ he demanded roughly. 

“You went to Cepara Turnquest’s 
mother first, to others perhaps. You found 
those who saw her brought here as a baby. 
You have proved it a childish lie.” 

“What do you care?” he asked rudely, 
astonished at her right intuition. 

“T don’t mind your enmity,” she said 
patiently. ‘That will all come right. You 
refused my way. I accept yours.’ 

“You didn’t know mine.’ 

“Haven’t I shown that I did? I have 
pledged my word to her that you will come 
with proof. Oh, it’s no second sight. What 
else was there for you to do? I’ve prepared 
the way for you. She is waiting for you 
to make her the happiest girl that ever 
lived. Go round to her veranda. She'll 
break down. She must. Console her. Help 
her. Get her promise. Don’t leave her till 
you get it. Then come to me.” 

Tears were raining down. She rushed 
away, holding a pink raddled handkerchief 
to her cheeks. 

Nothing happened as Mrs. Shortbridge 
had predicted. Jeanne cried, oh, yes, but 
Charlie Bonsal fled from her tears. 

“You seemed to believe this rot,’’ was 
his utterance as he entered the veranda, 
“and I can’t think why. It was too easy to 
disprove.” 

Never a word answered Jeanne. She 
sat bending forward, her head aslant, her 
eyes fixed on his. He never thought till 
afterward of the charm of that intense still 
attitude of hers, nor of the beauty of her 
face, nor of the wonder of the homage 
rendered in her absolute concentration. A 
lover had never had the chance to deliver 
a message more welcome; Mrs. Short- 
bridge would have ground her teeth could 
she have known how he was flinging away 
chances. 

He told Jeanne how he had gone to 
Cepara. Hysterics, of course. ‘“‘ Heard her, 
oh, you bet; but could not see her, saw her 
mother instead,’ 

Mrs. Turnquest remembered the first 
coming of John Smith to the island in a 
schooner with his infant daughter and two 
white nurses, French women. A dozen 
others had seen the arrival; Bonsal had 
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The Ceramic was moving in a slow ein 
and the watch had the fore lifeboat int 
water in double-quick time. The deck 
crowded now. The passengers had flog} 
out of the saloon and the smoke room 
were crowding up the companionws 
their dressing gowns. I think it w aS | 
man-boat signal on the siren that r 
’em. The boat pulled round and reg 
the second buoy, but the first they @ 
found, nor the man either. 

“What i is it, steward?” 

I looked round and saw Mr. Lew Is 
He was in his pajamas and dressing g 

““A man overboard, sir,” I said; 
they threw him a buoy that had no eal 

tank. I think it was Colonel Markg¢ 

‘How extraordinary!” said Isaacs, 

The captain had an inquiry next moi 
and I told all that I’d heard. Mr. 
said he had never been on the boat 
and so did Mrs. Markson. All th 
buoys were examined, but none was f 
that had jewelry in the canister. 

After the inquiry was over the 
had a talk with me. 

“Two against one, Jenks,” he 
“This had better be an accident or asu 
or anything you like. We don’t wani 
yarn of yours to get into the newspa 
do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ I said. 

“And don’t smoke on the boat | 
steward. If you want to smoke comi 
have a pipe with me on the bridge.” 

A very sarcastic person was the sk 
of the Ceramic. 

I don’t think Captain Fairburn w 
poor as Markson thought, even thoug 
check was never presented. 

The reason why I think this is bee 
when he came back to the Ceramic a 
six months later, he had the hone 
suite, and Mrs. Fairburn—Miss Co 
that was—had the dandiest set of 
back brushes I’ve ever seen. 


hunted up Father Abraham and tw 
sides these; and they had confirmed 
Turnquest’s story. The latter had po: 
knowledge of the doings of her e 
Caroline Rolle, who had gone north 
a painter. This man had written to \ 
Turnquest on the death of Caroline, 
she had produced the letter. 

“There’s plenty more proof,” B 
said, ‘‘but that’s enough for now.” 

Jeanne bent her head, her shoul 
shaking. She stretched out a hand g 
in gratitude. It was not clasped. 
heard the light jar of the closing o 
latticed door. She felt her way t 
room and her bed. She cried then, ani 
did her good. rye 


HARLIE BONSAL had forced, 
joled and bought from Mrs. 
quest much more knowledge than he 
given to Jeanne. Men of strong will st 
to uttermost depths achieve miracle 
domination in these moments of high re 


safety, afraid of him in this new moo: 
gushed facts. Charlie had already 
that Holton had returned to the i 
Transom’s boat; but he now kney 
Transom, or Turnquest, was the h 
of the fantastic trainer of birds of parad 
Charlie left Jeanne’s veranda to co 
burglary. He had meant to ask her f 
Bonsal papers, but had forgotten the 
a little thing like immunity for T 
was as nothing in that hour. So h 
sneaking in the gathering darkness to 
Smith’s office to rob the locked steel 
cabinet. He did not so much fear de 
as attack from Transom or his me 
was marked for secret assassinat 
much was sure with Transom on thei 
and Mrs. Turnquest had confirmed 
certainty. She had been in such fear | 
he would come in and find Bonsal t 
that she had actually become terse. Ché 
had the full story. 
Turnquest, or Transom, had mar 
her in New York, not thinking of | 
other than white, had not touched 
island for some years, and had then D 
introduced to a daughter with an olives 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal pattern ‘No. 408. 
In the 6 x 9 foot size 
the price is only $8.10. 


““You know, Ned, I like 
this rug better every day. It’s so good- 


looking and so easy to keep clean.”’ 


Just whisk a damp mop over the smooth, waterproof 
surface of a $2 Congoleum Rug and it’s sweet and 
clean again. These beautiful rugs save hours of work— 


make housekeeping so much easier. 


They come in attractive patterns for all the various 
rooms of the house—from simple tile and wood designs 
for kitchens and bathrooms to rich-looking, elaborate 
motifs for bedrooms, dining and living rooms. The 
sanitary, easy-to-clean qualities of these modern rugs 
make them desirable everywhere. And they lie perfectly 
flat without tacking or fastening of any kind. 


Ask your dealer to show you these beautiful rugs. 
You'll be delighted with them. Note the low prices. 


Ww 
6 x 9 feet$ 8.10 The rug illustrated is made in all 1/4x3 feet $ .50 


mumemretcer 10.10" Act the sizes fisted. The smaller. 3 x3 feet. 1.00 
Dx 9 feet 12.15 rugs are especially useful for places ; 
9 x10 feet 14.15 that receive heavy wear—in front 3. x44 feet 1.50 


Bt Pi feet (162200) onthe Sek amare, icebor, etc. 3 x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEU M 


RuGs 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Always look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one Congoleum and that 1s Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum 
identified by the Gold Seal shown above. This Gold Seal (printed in 
green on a gold. background) guards you against imitation floor- 
coverings and gives you the protection of our money-back guar- 
antee. It is pasted on the face of every Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
and on every two yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum Floor-Covering. 


Stores that sell Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum Rugs usually display a 
big brother to this Gold Seal in their windows and in ae 
floor-covering departments. Be sure to look for it when you buy. 


ConGcoLeuM ComMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York Boston Chicago 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 
Kansas City 


San Francisco 
Montreal 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


ce 

\ year! It shows what special 
training will do for a man. When I left 
school to go to work I couldn’t do any- 
thing in particular. All I could hope for 
was a job—and that’s what I got, at $60 
a month for routine, unskilled work. I 
stayed at it for three years, with one small 
increase each year. 


“Then one day I woke up. I found I 
wasn’t getting ahead simply because I 
couldn’t do any one thing well. I decided 
right then and there to put in an hour 
after supper each night preparing myself 
for more important work. So I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course that 
would give me special training for our 
business. 

“Why, in a few months I had a whole 
new vision of my work and its possibili- 
ties. You see, I was just beginning to 
really understand it. I made some sug- 
gestions to the manager and he was im- 
mensely pleased. Said the International 
Correspondence Schools had kept him ad- 
vised of my progress and that he had 
noticed how much better I was doing. 


“Just after that an opening came and 
he gave me my chance—at an increase 
of $25 a month. Then IJ really began to 
grow. Six months later I was put in charge 
of my department and my salary went up 
again. Since then I’ve had two increases 
of $50 a month and now I’ve got another 
$50 raise!” 


ry 30 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men and women 
everywhere to win promotion, to earn more money, 
to have happy, prosperous homes, to know the 
joy of getting ahead in business and in life. 


How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
for one year or five years and then realize what 
the delay has cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C..S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 


Without cost, without obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon and full particulars will come to 
you by return mail. 


ee a 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4008 Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a 
copy of your 48-page booklet ‘Who Wins and Why”’ and tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which 
I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
(Business Management O)Salesmanship 
Industrial Management CD Advertising 
(Better Letters 
OForeign Trade 
Stenography and Typing 
Business English 
Accountancy (including C, P. A.) Civil Service 
()Nicholson Cost Accounting (JRailway Mail Clerk 
(_) Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
(Private Secretary (JHigh School Subjects 
OBusiness Spanish [French (JMlustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
OJElectrical Engineering OArchitect 
DElectric Lighting (J Blue Print Reading 
O)Mechanical Engineer (Contractor and Builder 
(Mechanical Draftsman QUJArchitectural Draftsman 
(J Machine Shop Practice (Concrete Builder 
O)Railroad Positions OStructural Engineer 
(Gas Engine Operating LJChemistry ([)Pharmacy 
OOCivil Engineer LJAutomobile Work 
O)Surveying and Mapping (Airplane Engines 
(_) Metallurgy | }Agriculture and Poultry 
(Steam Engineering [Radio { Mathematics 


(Personnel Organization 
(\Trafiic Management 
(Business Law 


() Banking and Banking Law 


OO 


Name 
Street Address. 


City. State. 

Occupation__ 

Persons residing in Canada should send_this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

and kinky hair. For this he had beaten the 
mother almost to death and sailed away, 
reappearing later under the name of Barker 
in command of a schooner. Secretly visit- 
ing his wife he had discovered her tran- 
scribing the notes of John Smith’s diary, 
and had found the intimate knowledge 
useful in his trading operations. Hence 
an extra copy for himself, subsequently to 
be unexpectedly used when he had had to 
leave West Indian waters for a time, after 
the unexplained disappearance of a seaman 
from the deck. Master of a bark chartered 
by scientists for a study of ocean currents 
along the South American Pacific Coast, 
he had had plenty of time on shore and’ 
had used some of it ingeniously to sell an 
island to a credulous old man. On the 
resumption of his usual operations he had 
often touched at the island, bought coco- 
nuts, bananas, sometimes hardwoods, and 
sold them from the vessel in Miami or 
Jacksonville. When whisky running began 
he had promptly made the island a base, 
leaving his wife to corrupt Jeanne’s police 
force and insure secrecy. The warning— 
“the devil is unchained’’—had been meant 
for. her, but this long-arranged code signal 
that someone was there in the Bonsal mat- 
ter had never reached her. She was the 
one who had rescued Bonsal from the 
schooner, because he was the only white 
man who had taken a walk with her in ten 
years. The return of her rabbit’s foot had 
been her prompt reward, and since then she 
had looked on him with a superstitious 
regard. Her brilliant idea of ordering little 
Sapolita with her patent-leather shoes and 
her orange-colored blouse to lie for him 
and thus clear his name was at once the 
measure of her judgment when left to her- 
self and of her standards of truth. 

In the dark office Charlie grinned as his 
fingers touched a bunch of keys in a drawer. 
He had seen Jeanne throw them there when 
the safe was locked and she was in too much 
of a hurry to use the combination. ‘They 
never steal papers,’’ she had said in answer 
to his expostulations, ‘‘and only papers are 
there.”’ Thus easily did he get the docu- 
ments that had defrauded his uncle. 

He did not take them to his room by the 
long veranda, for he wished to avoid Mrs. 
Shortbridge, who might be in or near the 
drawing-room. He dared not walk along 
the beach, for he was in white clothes and 
a conspicuous mark for a bullet from the 
darkness. He went through an orange or- 
chard to the east, listening, watching. It 
was a starless evening, with gusts of wind 
from the southwest, and he had to feel his 
way. That the man who forced him to this 
slow furtive progress must go free did not 
even annoy him. He had promised these 
papers to Mrs. Turnquest early in the in- 
terview. He had got far more than he 
gave; he had the true story of Jeanne’s 
coming to the island. 

He heard voices—Holton’s; then a plain- 
tive wearied utterance: that of little Sapo- 
lita, of the dark burnished skin and the 
high varnished shoes. 

“Sometimes,’’ Sapolita said, “Congo is 
a kid for candy, and I make him coconut 
fudge and then he lets meswim in the pool.’ 

“Could I too? Tomorrow?” 

“Not likely. He stays. . Now, not 
too fresh. Say, that pool is a place for 
ducks. I’ll say that—clear, clean, and no 
tide. Oh, stop it!” 

“'Tomorrow—you and I, Sapolita. Can’t 
you send him away, send him for candy? 
I’d like to have a swim with you—with 
you; you and I, all alone.” 

“Ah, drop it! You’ve dribbled the same 
bibful many a time to Cepara. I’ve seen 


She’s crazy over that Bonsal 
prune.” 

‘“‘He’s white; you are too. Any white 
man 4 

“Tomorrow, Sapolita—you and I.” 

“Oh, I’ll try, Mister Impudence. 

Oh, don’t! No, no.’ But the negatives 
were very faint. 

Presently Bonsal heard them move away, 
fixing an hour for the morrow. 

He hurried to his room, made a compact 
parcel of his papers, changed for dinner as 
fast as he could in the darkness—for he 
would turn on no light—and found Mrs. 
Shortbridge alone in the drawing-room. 
That indomitable lady, rouged afresh, 
had the manners that go with a low-cut 
dinner dress and she smiled on him as 
sweetly as though he had come to her as 
she had asked, or had sent her a message. 

“Jeanne has a headache,” she said. 
“Mrs. Pillinger is in the safe harbor of her 
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room, evading storms. Mr. Holton is fish- 
ing or shooting or hunting or something— 
anyway he has sent an excuse.” 

She came close, bringing the faint scent 
of her island perfume, and she rested a 
hand on his arm, looking eager inquiry. 

“T’ll tell you nothing,’’ Charlie Bonsal 
said hotly. ‘‘You’ve thrown away your 
rights.” 

And then MacGregor announced that 
dinner was served. In silence he crooked 
an unwilling arm, for they maintained a 
stately formality in that house. 

Mrs. Shortbridge, unruffled by a rude- 
ness unprecedented in her experience, made 
a laughing comment as they walked to the 
dinner table. For the servants to hear, she 
commented on Cepara’s lie and on what 
must happen to the girl. ‘‘She must leave 
the island, of course,’’ she said as she ate a 
salted almond and then munched an olive. 
She glanced at the sulky boy and girded 
herself for an ordeal—how great an ordeal 
he would never know. 

‘Have you heard of the Chrystals?”’ she 
asked when they were alone. He nodded 
coldly to her apparently casual question. 
“‘Of the Laverings? I thought yoy would 
have. John Smith was Hugo Chrystal. I 
was a Lavering.” Lee 

He lifted polite eyebrows. He loathed 
this woman who would have left a daughter 
to believe in debased blood. f 

“A mariage de conrenance, highly’ suit- 
able—youth, good family, wealth—and 
misery. Each an only child, spoiled—he 
had a sulky will that nothing could change, 
and the temper of the devil. I flared like a 
voleano. We fought from the first day. 
Oh, no gloves on. He won, all right. He 
stole my daughter—before she was two 
years old, mind. Disappeared—swallowed 
up-—no trace. How old do you think I 
am?” 

Intensely interested, but hostile, he eyed 
her. He said nothing. 

“‘My hair is gray,’’ she went on. ‘“‘There 
are crow’s-feet if you look hard enough. 
My complexion, if you could ever see it, is 
sallow. I’m a well-made-up fifty or fifty- 
five, you think. Well, I’m one month off 
forty—no, I’m forty-two. My teeth— 
they are all mine—and my figure are all 
that Hugo Chrystal left me. My eyes? 
They’ve wept such rivers that they are dry 
aching pools.” 

And then the servants came in with the 
fish. She laughed and assumed a lighter 
tone but quickly forgot caution. 

“Mr. Shortbridge adores youth, even if 
it is artificial,’ she said. ‘An earthquake on 
land, a shipwreck at sea, at any hour of 
the day or night, would find me as I am. 
He may suspect gray hairs, but he does not 
know. And I—I am a natural person and 
would wish always to appear just what 
IT am, but I dare not. The man I told you 
of—you know—well, I was in a sanitarium; 
nerves; no pretenses, either, not coddling 
myself; just jangled to bits. Fights, you 
see, over the child already. He He 

But Bonsal held up his hand. Quiet as 
she apparently was, and appearing to talk 
casually, even he could sense that she was 
wrought up and speaking too freely before 
the servants. She marshaled social ex- 
perience, and nervously incapable of silence 
told him a funny story. His laugh was 
hollow. 

The servants gone, the tense thread of 
subconscious thought brought resumption 
at the exact word: 

“_____ took the child on his yacht; a 
baby, you understand, just beginning to 
talk. She had ninety-one words; I have 
the list now. Took the child on a cruise— 
only himself and nurses—strange nurses. 
People saw them go on board. And a week 
after, a small boat was picked up off 
Hatteras, overturned, empty, Annabel cut 
in her stern; that was all. The yacht was 
never heard of. No member of the crew 
was ever found. I never heard of my 
daughter again till I came face to face with 
her here. A stranger, a strange face to me. 
I saw trifles of his, little things that I knew. 
I sat and talked to her—my daughter, you 
understand, of whom I had been robbed. 
He had invented a past for her, for him- 
self—in Devonshire, where he and I had 
spent our honeymoon. And I—I was 
left out. Not aword. Not amemory. I 
had my faults, of course, but you see me, 
you know something of me, Charlie. Be- 
lieve me when I tell you that he was a 
monstrous egotist, who hated where he 

could not rule, and broke all but satellites. 
Look at the intense labor here; the in- 
dustry, the ability. Jealousy—a mono- 
mania; jealous of my love for her, of my 
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friends. Suspicious, of course. I was fo 
of pleasure; of men; of women, ¢ 
though. He had no reason to distrust 1 
I lived only for my daughter.” 

“How could you meet her and not br 
down?” Charlie muttered. 

Her answer made him gape. 
pared myself,’’ she told him. 
would come some day.’’ She fixed h 
compelling eyes on him. ‘‘Do you 
little more kindly to me?” she asked 
one confident of the answer. ‘‘Then 
some dinner.” 

And she left her explanation at that 
dessert came. 

“Lots of trifles,’’ she said then, “m 
me doubt the loss of the yacht. I wass 
when I found that he had taken his en 
fortune. He had turned everything i 
money. I knew then. He meant the 
should know. I was so sure that I ne 
tried to collect his insurance policies u 
I married Mr. Shortbridge. Then I 
to do it. Not to do it was to admitt 
I believed Hugo Chrystal alive.” — 
paused and looked with curious questi 
ing into his strained eyes. ‘Only yc 
she said, ‘“‘know all this—only you an 
You love my daughter and are neces 
to my plans. So I trust you utterly. | 
not defend myself. I do not much— 
what you think of me, so long as youy 
with me. Tell me, young sir—what wi 
happen if I openly claimed my dau 
What would she say and do and th 

He dropped his eyes; hers were burn 

oe loved her father,” he began lam 
“ec e te b 

“‘Yes,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘blindly, ma 
He took care of that, you see. There 
none for her to share him with. Ii 
knew could I win her love? Never. 
would hate me. And Mr. Shortbrid 

“You could marry him again and leg: 
everything.” 

“We have two sons at school—te 


ening out everything. 
transfers which I have signed as wife,, 
all that kind of thing, important busi 
deals—titles impaired. It might tam 
Shortbridge’s and my fortune comb 
to see it through. And—and—he rr 
refuse to marry me again.” i. 

“Your two sons!” the startled Be 
exclaimed. | 


haps,’”’ she said slowly. t 
with a big brain, trained to big busi 
He would go to the heart of the ma 
Within twenty-four hours he would } 
that I had married him believing m; 
husband alive. He would never A 
that.” She paused to dig her fruits 
into a succulent portion of papaw. 
“Charlie,” she resumed after she 
eaten some of the fruit, “a woman] 
few months of -happiness. It is the 
when the man she loves, mad to win 
forgets all else in his pursuit of her. 
has then a lifetime of anxiety—to keep 
I speak of the big men, with a thou 
interests, the men worth winning. . 
I have had to shut my eyes to ¢ 
infidelities; a permanent one would ro 
of all I care for on earth. My enem 
is not time, nor age; it is monotony. 
man would weary of a saint, and so” 
smiled, for unconquerable humor W 
her—‘“‘I avoid that. But a big man, 
from one great business battle to an¢ 
living under pressure, keyed up by e€ 
ments—that man wants variety at | 
too. Mr. Shortbridge alters the furr 
in his dining room every three years 
does not say it, he does not know it 
what he really wants changed is the w 
at the head of his table. If he meet 
right one she will open his eyes 
enough, and something besides the 
paper and the chairs will go.” Sh 
cately moistened her fingers in the ¢ 
copper bowl. “Coffee outside,” she 
rising. ¥ 
Bonsal followed with the feeling thi 
had led him to sacrilege. He sat 
without, dumb, oppressed. He cot 
analyze his feeling that she had e 
sacred intimacies with shameless i 
esty; all he knew was that she wé 
strange, startling, and that he did n 
her. But in the dim light of the v 
she altered all that; for she spok 
restrained emotion that went str 
his heart. 
“T had to tell you,” she said, “t 
may forgive and help. Some day y 
know what it means to a woman of m 
(Continued on Page 57) — 


| (Continued from Page 54) 
open her heart to inexperienced youth. 
I have convinced you I shall be glad 
t I stripped my heart naked before you. 
you believe now that I love my daugh- 
and mean well by her?” 
‘There is an acid test,” he answered. 
Tould you have been willing to leave her 
eng belief that Cepara’s story was 
Wag 
‘I can’t say,’’ was the honest answer. 
think I would have found some other 
r, I clutched at the nearest. You 
udn’t help me. I had to follow your 
l. Iam glad now. She must always be- 
e in the Devon ancestry. Will you 
apt that?” 
Yes, but some day she will go there.” 
I shall send an agent next week to buy 
property. And if you are there—with 
——” Her voice broke. She bent 
r and clasped his hand. He felt a tear 
“Will you take her with that lie 
ging over her, and shield her, and keep 
from finding out—and love her— 


ys 
Yes,” he said, “if I can win her. 


Sh-h-h!”’ 

‘er grasp tightened. She was peering 
nm the veranda. They heard a cry, a 
qan’s cry, which seemed to be cut off 
, and the sound of a scuffle. Bonsal 


; backward across the knee of the 
eant, and light bronzed bare legs and 
showed beneath the ragged gunny sack 
wore. 
on’t choke her, sergeant.” 

he voice of Jeanne, clear as a bell, came 
round the corner of the veranda and 
al knew that Jeanne was holding the 
rie torch that set two figures in the 
ight. Mrs. Shortbridge by his side put 
and on his shoulder and gripped it 


te 

ae brass buttons, the gold braid and 
white eyeballs of the burly black police- 
gleamed in the light. The olive-colored 
across his white uniform suddenly shot 
|. knee caught the rim of his helmet and 
it somersaulting in the air. 

Jon’t hurt her. Be careful.” Jeanne’s 
voice was low and guarded. 

| was like a wrestling match, silent, 
ned. Beads of perspiration on the 
tant’s forehead shone like a circlet of 
. A knife clattered from the girl’s 
. The man freed her. She sprang up. 
headed, barefooted, the young savage 
od up an arm, hid her face and darted 
; re 

et her go, sergeant. Is that a dinner 


a-as, Miss Jeanne.” 

's there fruit in the room?” 

he sergeant returned with a dish, piled 
with oranges and bananas, sat down 
fe steps and examined the latter one 
fe. 

Dis is it, Miss Jeanne,” he said, holding 
Le banana. ‘She stuck de knife in 


Yery well, sergeant. I am pleased with 
or keeping watch so well. You may 
them all to the guardhouse, and you 

not come back. Sergeant’”’—her 

(was lifted a little—“‘keep quiet about 


ithe : 
Ya-as, Miss Jeanne. 
/n’ to nobody.” 

e two watchers tiptoed backwards. 
Vhat does it mean?” Mrs. Shortbridge 
dered. 

fanchineel.” 

‘oison—deadly?” 

‘hey say so.” 

‘ake her away,” Mrs. Shortbridge 
ged in a choked voice. “Get her out of 
Who was that savage? Who wants 
O—murder you?” 

Tansom. And I am late for a meeting 
lhis wife. Good night.” 


I don’t say 


te 
juick! And go. He is coming here.” 
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He placed the papers in Mrs. Turn- 
quest’s hand and was about to speak when 
he caught footsteps on the veranda. 

“Hs-st! Hs-st!” It was like the hiss 
of a snake. Frightened, Mrs. Turnquest 
gave Bonsal a foolish push that almost 
toppled him over. 

“All right, honey, I’m coming,” she 
called out in a low voice and walked away. 

“What was that noise?” came in a whis- 
per which Charlie knew. He had been 
promised death by the owner of that voice. 

“T frightened a bird of paradise, honey.’ 

She turned on the light. Bonsal looked 
through croton bushes with intent curi- 
osity at the squat blocky figure sitting at 
the top of the steps, which did not move as 
Mrs. Turnquest with fawning humility 
silently tendered the bundle of documents. 

“You’ve been a long time about it.” 
He looked his wife up and down and 
grinned. “‘Expecting me, hey?” She was 
in evening dress of simple white, and she 
looked a figure of pathetic dignity. ‘Your 
nigger daughter has been playing hell.” 
He turned and called ‘‘Slathe, bring her.’ 

In the doorway appeared two colored 
men, each holding an arm of Cepara, a 
savage, barefooted, clothed only in a rude 
sack. “‘Come here,” her father said in that 
quiet, inexorable voice which was always 
the same. He dismissed his men with a 
wave of the hand. 

The girl stumbled across. It seemed to 
Bonsal that she wished to crawl and lie 
down and turn over and paw the air as 
would a deprecating dog expecting the lash. 

“My men were watching,” he said, lean- 
ing back. ‘You must butt in on my job— 
and fail. You almost stepped on that fool 
sergeant when you went in and never saw 
him. They’ll prosecute, and all the 
Bahamas will know you’re my daughter. 
So I have to take you away tonight. You 
get that. You spoiled my job and you 
force me away before I’m ready. Into a 
northwester, mind. It’s coming.” He 
lifted his head. The light came full on a 
face whose fat repulsive cruelty was visible 
to the intent secret listener, twenty yards 
away. The girl lifted a bare arm to hide 
her head, but a gesture from the father 
made it drop as though struck and broken. 

“Despised you, did he? Well, the other 
didn’t. He hadn’t been ashore ten min- 
utes today before your arms were round 
his neck. I saw it myself.’’ The light 
bronzed chiseled legs projecting beneath 
the ragged edges of the gunny sack -per- 
ceptibly shook and the knees knocked 
together. “‘Well, speak up. What does it 
mean?” 

Bonsal could not catch the muttered 
answer. 

“Oho!” her father repeated. ‘‘He would 
rather have you, but she had the money. 
He said that, did he, and made love to 
you, and you believed him?” 

“He was always watching and waiting 
for me.’”’ Charlie caught these words. 

“Bah!” 

“He was white,”’ Cepara said, shivering. 

“Take her in.” Transom turned to his 

wife, who had stood silent, staring. ‘‘ Dress 
her up.” 
He lolled back, alone on the veranda, 
without movement of hand or foot. To 
Bonsal he looked like a gigantic toad except 
that even thus, lax, sprawling, he suggested 
power, evil power; but that came from per- 
ception of the fear that he inspired in his 
wife and daughter. Footsteps sounded. 
Transom lifted himself lazily as Drake 
Holton came round the veranda and 
slapped him familiarly on the shoulder. 
Transom nodded as the younger man flung 
himself down on the steps. 

“The girl is poor, as things stand,” 
Holton said, plunging into the middle of 
things. ‘“‘That’s come out since we made 
our agreement. There may or may not be 
hidden stuff. If I find it I marry her; she’s 
promised that. There may be something 
in it. That deaf-and-dumb man is its 
guardian if there’s anything left to guard, 
and that laboratory is the place he’s guard- 
ing. I’m that far on the track. Can you 
leave two of your men behind? If we can 
get that big nigger tied up and take his 
keys I can search the place. Whatever 
there is, you get half, and your men see 
fair division.” 

“Can’t spare ’em.”’ 

As Transom spoke he drew a long knife 
from its sheath in his belt, drew his thumb 
along its edge, let it rest for an instant in 
his lap, then propped it up by his right 
hand in the shade of the veranda post. His 
manner said that all this was mechanical 
and the knife removed that he might sit 
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more comfortably. But Bonsal’s heart beat 
more quickly and he could note, when 
Holton spoke, some loss of jaunty confi- 
dence. 

“Sorry,” said the latter. “I’ll give up 
the search then. But there’s a new point. 
These Shortbridges may make a generous 
deal with her. If she’s got a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in the clear I’ll marry her. But 
she can’t expect to get so much that I can 
go fifty-fifty with you and have that left. 
You said in Jamaica, ‘There’s a girl swim- 
ming in gold. She’d marry a tailor if he 
came from Devon. Come from Devon. 
Marry her. Fifty-fifty!’ But the gold 
turned out to be sea water. Will you take 
what’s over a hundred thousand and keep 
quiet?”’ 

Transom’s arm had indolently gone to 
the back of his neck. From inside his loose 
collar band he drew a large revolver, 
cocked it full, then laid it by the knife. 
He settled back against the post and it was 
possible to believe that this further disarm- 
ing was for further comfort. But Holton’s 
chin was no longer thrust out and he vainly 
tried to appear indifferent. 

“There’s a girl here says you told her 
you’d rather marry her.’ 

Transom seemed to laugh, and this, from 
him, unprecedented sound was obviously 
reassuring to Holton. He laughed too. 

“Which one?” he asked. ‘One says 
things like that to so many yellow girls.” 

“My daughter, Cepara.” Transom 
moved an arm so that his hand obviously 
rested on his pistol. “‘Sit down! Down!” 

Holton sank back. ‘‘ Your—daughter?” 
The words hardly reached Bonsal, but the 
rasping breath could be distinctly heard. 

““Yes—pure white on my side, you see.” 

“‘T—didn’t know.” 

“You know now. Weare only waiting 
for Father Abraham. He is licensed to 
marry.” 

Holton jumped up. He cowered back as 
he looked into the mouth of the pistol. 

“I guess you’ve heard a lot about me,” 
Transom said softly, “‘and you know my 
gun spits when I say it will.’”’ 

A long silence followed, unbroken until 
one of Transom’s men brought the aged 
colored minister to them. 

“Father Abraham,” Transom said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Holton admires our island. He likes our 
girls. He loves one, father. He wants to 
take Cepara away—wants to marry her 
now. Heis impatient, father, and my boat 
is waiting. His real name is Jackson— 
William Henry Jackson.” He raised his 
voice a little for the first time. ‘‘Cepara, 
come along. Ah! That’s right! On her 
left, Jackson; or is it the other side?’’ 

Bonsal stared at the transfigured Cepara. 
She was beautiful. A deep flush beneath 
the olive skin made her face vivid under 
the bright light. Her lips were a richer red 
than could be achieved with any pigment. 
A red hibiscus flamed at her breast and she 
carried in her hand a barbaric shield of 
flashing color—a fan of bird-of-paradise 
feathers on a handle of baroque home-cut 
tortoise shell. Only her hair betrayed her. 
She looked—yes, Charlie saw the glance— 
at the lowering bridegroom with a proud 
elation. A reprieve! The Nassau prison 
exchanged for the altar; escape from the 
hated island; a husband all white. Her 
responses were ringing, triumphant. His, 
and the mumbling of the toothless white- 
polled ancient, were inaudible to the ab- 
sorbed listener beneath the wild-almond 
tree. 

The old man raised trembling hands in a 
blessing. Sobs came from the mother’s 
lips. Then the preacher, bending low, 
kissed with profound respect the hand of 
the bride. The bridegroom stood still, his 
hands clasped behind his back. 

A swift secret lunge from the father, the 
gleam of the long knife blade; the stabbed 
fingers fell apart and quick arms clasped 
the bride. When they were withdrawn 
Charlie saw a red stain on the back of the 
dress. Then the mother flung her arms 
around her daughter’s neck. 

“Come, all of you,” Transom ordered, 
‘and sign the certificate.” Four colored 
seamen gathered from the corners of the 
porch and surrounded the bridegroom. 
‘*Slathe, put them on board as quick as you 
can.” He picked up his weapons and fol- 
lowed them into the house. 

Mother and daughter were alone on the 
porch. 

“‘He’ll desert you as soon as he touches 
shore,’”’ sobbed the mother. 

“You and I,’ was the proud answer, 
“have both married white men. Leave it 
at that.” 
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The Office Easy 


Chair 


Arm 
Revolving 


An Easy Chair Makes 
Hard Thinking Easier 


Some men sit in their offices and 
think, and others sit in their offices. 


Sikco, the office easy chair, was made 
for thinkers. The other kind don’t 
matter much. 


But head work comes easier and better when 
the body is at rest. And that’s the idea be- 
hind Sikco, the office easy chair. If I could 
really tell every business man just how much 
easier and more comfortable a Sikco is, there 
would not be many offices without a full set 
of Sikcos. 


But there is one man who really can tell you. 
And that’s the nearest Sikes dealer. He can 
let you sit in a Sikco. That’s real telling. 
Give him a chance to show you a chair that 
will help you and your whole office force to 
do a better day’s work with less bodily 
strain and fatigue. 

Let him show you the exclusive design of 
seat, back and arms which conforms to the 
natural curves of the body—the comfortably 
rounded edges and corners. No chair in 
your drawing room will show a higher quality 
finish. And under the finish is an extra 
sturdy construction, and genuine quartered 
oak or real Northern birch in mahogany 
finish. And price? The Sikco is not an 
expensive chair. 


We’d surely like to tell you who is the nearest 


Sikes dealer. Ask us. 
e 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH IT ADELPHIA 


FOR 60 YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also made in every 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clasively to quality chairs for the home. 
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Look Tomorrow 
Note the glistening teeth you see 


Wherever you look you can see, if you 
will, the evidence of a new dental era. 

Millions of people are brushing teeth 
in a new way. Not in America only, 
but all the world over. For leading 
dentists of some fifty nations are advis- 
ing this new method. 


The war on film 


Dingy teeth and most tooth troubles 
have been traced to film. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Food stains, etc., discolor it. Then, un- 
less removed, it forms cloudy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 

Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it, and they 
cause many serious troubles. 


Became alarming 


The situation became alarming. Tooth 
troubles constantly increased until very 
few escaped. Beautiful teeth were seen 
less often than now. 

So dental science began a search for 
effective film combatants. Two were 
found. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 645, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
efficient. Then dentists everywhere be- 
gan to advise them. A new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on modern re- 
quirements. Those two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. And wherever careful people 
live it is being used today. 


Fights acids, too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Pepsodent, 
with every use, multiplies their power. 


Easy to prove 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. Send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

If you watch the results for a single 
week, you will want them always. Cut 
out the coupon now. 


OAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 
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“And that’s so too.” They lifted their 
heads and stepped proudly into the house. 

Bonsal slipped away, blinking his eyes 
in the darkness, dizzy and bewildered as 
one who steps from the cinema into a fog. 
Sure that Holton would escape, he hurried 
to the shore by the cave where Transom 
made his landings and hid himself on the 
top of the little cliff; and presently this 
bridal party came. Somebody flashed a 
torch that they might scramble down, and 
Charlie saw that bride and groom were 
linked by handcuffs. He watched them 
into their waiting boat; listened until he 
could no longer hear the oars; until there 
came the sound of an engine; until all was 
silence. 

He ran back, laughing, light-hearted. It 
was as though everything unpleasant had 
been swept from his life with one movement 
of a broom. He glanced exultantly at 
Jeanne’s shut-in veranda as he passed. 
There was a hammock there in which she 
often slept; he had heard her say so. He 
stopped short, reflected for a dazed in- 
stant, then picked up a stone and impul- 
sively tapped on the railing. 

“Who’s there?”’ came in a startled voice. 

“Tt’s me—Charlie Bonsal. I’m a fool, 
that’s what I am. That green pool—not 
rising and falling with the tide, and yet the 
water always clear and clean.” 

“Yes? What of that?” 

“But I have seen it empty,’ he said ex- 
citedly. “I looked through a crack of the 
dome. Congo can let the water out. Did 
you know that?” 

“No, but * 

“But what, if that’s the way to the 
treasure?” 

“ce Oh!” 

“Fling out keys to the house and the 
laboratory. It’s dead low tide now.” 

“Wait.” 

Within five minutes he heard jingling as 
of sleigh bells, but the keys were not thrown 
out. She came herself, a slim boy in her 
bathing suit. 

“No,” he ordered. “I.must run, for the 
tide is turning. You’d hold me back.” 

She chuckled and sprang away to the 
north, lighting her path in the road with 
flash now and again from a torch. He fol- 
lowed this jingling will-o’-the-wisp, shed- 
ding his waterproof as he ran. He could 
not overtake her before they were among 
the scented pines. There she stayed for 
him, for beneath the trees was pitchy dark- 
ness. 

“You're right!’”’ she cried. ‘I’m sure 
you are. Twenty reasons come back. An 
undersea tunnel to the little island. I tt 

“Save your breath,” he panted. “It 
can only be opened at low tide, and it’s 
turning.’’ So they sped on silently. 

The house stood dark and silent. He 
unlocked the front door and then that lead- 
ing through the rock to the domed green 
pool. She switched on the lights. He ran 
to the place where from above he had seen 
the giant negro standing, kicked off his 
shoes and let himself down into the water. 

“Steps,” he said, turning. 

“Yes, I know.”” She stood across from 
him, bending forward, eager, excited. That 
flashing moment came back to him after- 
wards and he recalled the vivid picture— 
that poised alert figure, those intent lovely 
eyes. 

“This one moves!” he cried, gripping the 
edge and pressing downwards with all his 
strength. He heard a splash and felt her 
arms on his shoulders. The added weight 
did it. The stone step slowly descended. 
The water perceptibly fell. 

“Found!”’ She was thrilled. He could 
feel the beating of her heart against his 


ack. 

“Found the way to put in fresh water,” 
he said soberly, discounting failure. 

“Tf that were all, I should have known,”’ 
she cried, laughing in her exhilaration. 

“Tt’s a lever,” he said; ‘‘it opens a sluice 
gate at low tide.” 

The water sank so low that she was now 
riding pickaback and she had to cling tight; 
and as soon as only silver sand was be- 
neath them they dropped together. Bonsal 
stretched a hand high above his head and 
clutched the lever stone. It had not begun 
to ascend when free of his weight. Relieved 
of that fear he turned round. Jeanne had 
disappeared. 

“Come back!”’ he called, and plunged, 
bent double, down the sharply descending 
tunnel through which the water had 
escaped. ‘‘A trap, perhaps—and we must 
have candles.” 

But only a laugh echoed and reéchoed 
back to him. He came to the upgrade, 
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flooded with light. She was standing wai 
ing, beckoning. He ran up and she caug} 
his hand. They stood staring round whi 
looked like a modern business office— 
cabinets, filing systems, electric lights, 
pipe for pumping in air. Charlie burst in 
excited laughter at equipment so une 
pected. 

“The president’s office!”’ he cried. “N 
the pirate’s den.” 

But Jeanne had gone from his side to t! 
only ancient things in the place—thr 
shell-incrusted, rust-banded, crumbling q 
chests. He watched her eagerly; he w 
sure that she would find them empty. ] 


ernments. 

“Nothing here!’’ Jeanne’s voice doubl 
and redoubled round the domed room. 
did not speak and she turned and call 
smiling. She divined his hesitation in | 
ing into the well-hidden secrets of t; 
father’s estate. When she found the k 


ing with her eager curiosity. 
said, pointing to the door. 
He pulled it ajar, held it there. 
“Oh!”’ Jeanne pleaded, all a-quiy 
“Please!’’ She peered like a child throt 
the crack. j 
He had the sudden conviction tha 


the top bundle. 
“Liberty Bonds.” - | 
“Enough to pay the mortgage?” | 
asked. 
“To buy the West Indies,’’ he answed 
soberly. ; f 
“I knew I could trust my father,” | 
said. ‘Perhaps there’s some message.’ 
She opened cabinets, ransacked draws 
Charlie saw heaps of bonds labeled ‘1 


dustrials,’’ piles marked ‘‘State,” otf 
“Municipal,” “County,” : “Rails, 7am 
eign,” “Irrigation,” and so on. His 


An investment ledger contained item 
stupendous that Charlie was sure thi! 
would require eight figures to meal 
Jeanne’s fortune. He became cynical 
told himself that there was one paper 
would never find—a receipt for income 
He watched her moodily as she took fol 
to the table and scanned their conten’ tS. 
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his participation in that deceit. 
‘All business!’’ Jeanne cried as 


you,” she said enigmatically; but he]# 
what she meant. i i 
knew the reward she had promised to L! 
Holton. He went towards her, passi( 
words trembling to his lips, but he! 


stamped Mardon, Idaho—J.S. 100 our’ 
She pretended to be disappointed. / 
thought it was pirates’ loot,” she tl 
Charlie knew that that marking wi 
more than a false blaze to confuse thi! 
that might lead a government to a hit 
hoard; but he said nothing. 5 
“O-o-h!”’ , , 
Gems, jewels—he knew before shi 
it that that was the message of the)! 
drawn exclamation of awed admirid 
She plunged her hands into the dive 
cupped a double handful of gleaming #! 
and red and green stones and let the # 
back in a tinkling rivulet. She stro! 
ened suddenly. 
“T knew,” she said softly, “my ™ 
would never deceive me. And I—I /® 
all to you.” I 
He sprang towards her. She open,” 
arms. They stood rooted, in sudden!4 
darkness. a 
““Congo!’’ Charlie said, graspin * 
arm. ‘‘Come quick!” “ 
He knocked against the open dW 
and neither knew nor cared that dia?! 
and rubies and emeralds rolled like py 
the floor. His matches were water-s™* 
He flung them away. Their hands gP? 
hard as they heard the roaring of 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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he Difference That Makes 


Champion a Better Plug > 


This new spark plug is Champion’s latest 
and greatest contribution to motoring. 
It re-emphasizes all of Champion superi- 
ority. It reaffirms Champion’s right to 
leadership. 


The difference in this plug—the source of 
the superiority that entitles it to a place 
in every engine—is its Double-Ribbed 
core. 


All spark plug cores were once made of 
clay-porcelain. Some were better and 
Stronger, but all were subject to breakage 
under stress, to oil-soaking, and to loss of 
insulating properties. 


Here Champion scientists have accom- 
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plished what never before was done in a 
spark plug. 


They -have produced a core that with- 
stands temperatures far higher than the 
heat of the hottest engine. A core that 
stands up under tests of shock, and of 
heat and cold, far more severe than actual 
service ever imposes. 


Most important ofall, this new Champion 
core never loses its insulating properties. 
They are permanent. It is a perfect non- 
conductor of electricity, and it always 
remains so. 


Thus, seemingly at one sweep, the one- 
time weaknesses of spark plugs are wiped 
out, thanks to Champion scientists. 


But this was not the work of a day, ora 
week, oramonth. Champion laboratories 
were the scene of tireless tests and experi- 
ments, until success came at last. 


Here, finally, is freedom from the bug- 
bear of spark plug troubles. 


Already, this Champion plug has proved 
its superiority. Thirty million have been 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


manufactured in the last year. Sixty per 
cent of America’s motor cars are equipped 
with it. 


Motor car manufacturers and dealers, 
hundreds of thousands of motorists, are 
learning, for once and all, that there is a 
difference and a betterment in spark 
plugs, and that Champion alone offers 
that difference and betterment. 


Your engine is worthy of the best plugs 
you can buy. It will more than repay you 
in better running and greater economy. 
See that you get Champions. 


Look for the Double-Ribbed core. Buy 
Champion Spark Plugs by the set. A type 
and size for every engine. Any dealer in- 
terested in selling you the best spark plug 
satisfaction will recommend Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


CHAMPION 
X 


The Ford standard 
equipment for 10 years. 
Recognized by dealers 
and owners as the most 
economical, most effi- 
cient spark plug for Ford 
cars, trucks, and trac- 
tors. Sold everywhere. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“He'll find I’m missing,’”’ Jeanne said. 
“We must wait.” 

“Hours,” Charlie cried as they went 
down the sloping floor. “‘We might 
smother.’”’ They stepped into water. It 
boiled and surged about their feet. 

“We can’t get through,”’ she said. ‘‘The 
tunnel is full.” 

“Wait here,’ he ordered. 

“No, no! Congo will kill you.” 

He wrenched himself free from her grasp, 
took a deep breath and plunged headlong 
into the surging tide. He caught the in- 
sulated wire that carried electricity to the 
vault and pulled himself along, down, down, 
until at last at the lowest point he was 
abreast of the intake valve. The inrush 
forced him from the wire but shot him up 
into the green pool. He gulped a great 
breath, heard a splash behind him, felt his 
throat clutched with a grip of steel, dimly 
knew that a slim shape was shot by the 
Higaigle force its full length above the sur- 
ace. 

He was unconscious when Congo King, 
three minutes later, at Jeanne’s command, 
held him upside down by the ankles; and 
he did not know that she put her lips to 
his and breathed into his lungs; nor was he 
aware that when his breath was coming 
regularly, Jeanne fainted. That was be- 
cause she tried to lift his head and found 
that a useless left arm shot unendurable 
pain; Congo King, contemptuously brush- 
ing aside this puny unrecognized assailant 
in the pool, had snapped the forearm. 

The deaf-and-dumb giant picked up the 
unconscious Jeanne, wrapped her in a 
counterpane—there were no useless blan- 
kets at Causeway House—and carried her 
two miles through a raging gale to her 
home. An alarmed and astonished house- 
hold was quieted by its young mistress, 
once again herself. Aid was sent to Charlie 
Bonsal, and Mrs. Turnquest summoned. 
This natural bonesetter put the arm in 
splints, talking the while. So Jeanne, to- 
wards the dawn, fell into fevered slumber, 
murmuring of a wedding party sure to be 
wrecked in the gale because a rabbit’s foot 
was missing. 

XVII 
RS. SHORTBRIDGE ran to Charlie 
the next day in excitement such as he 
had never seen her show before. Alarmed, 
he questioned. He was told that the arm 
was going on all right, but that Jeanne 
seemed crazy. 

“‘She tells fairy tales of millions,’ she 
said breathlessly, her eyes glittering. 

She stamped her foot in impatience as 
deliberate Charlie eyed her in surprise. 

“Tt is all true,”’ he said at length. 

““Ah!”’ She trembled visibly. “A great 
heiress!” 

“Just that!” 

She swung on her heel and danced away, 
humming a bar, laughing almost hysteri- 


cally. She hesitated, came back, ‘“‘Could 
I see it?” 
He glanced out at the tide. “Now, if 


you think it’s all right and Congo King will 
let us in.” 

Within an hour she was picking up dia- 
monds from the floor of the cavern. ‘A 
hen, pecking at corn,” thought Charlie as 
he sat in silent gloom, watching her rum- 
mage amid wealth. He knew what was 
coming, and it came right then and there. 

“Tf you do,” she said, glancing up, 
‘she’s bound to accept you.” 

He nodded, eying the beautiful woman 
who could face a newly discovered daughter 
unmoved, but trembled and shook before a 
mountain of Liberty Bonds. 

“Gratitude!”’ she said a little later as 
she rubbed an ecstatic finger over a gold 
bar. “‘You will never know whether it is 
more than that.” 

“T will take a chance.” 

Apparently absorbed in a cabinet of old 
coins—methodical John Smith had kept 
two specimens of every coin he had found 
in the pirates’ hoard—she made no answer. 
Charlie looked at the spot where Jeanne 
had stood when she had opened her arms 
to him. One instant more of light— if 
Congo King had pressed the button five 
seconds later Jeanne would have given 
her promise. Charlie forgot Mrs. Short- 
bridge in moody reverie. 

That lady tried keys, locked drawers 
and cabinets, and finally drew him from 
abstraction by jingling the bunch before 
his face. 

“T am suffocating,” she said. ‘‘Come.” 

All the way back, silence; as they 
parted at the house she whispered in awe, 
“Ten millions at least.” 
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“At least,’”’ he agreed. 

Boundless ambition had seized her for 
this unacknowledged daughter, rich be- 
yond reason. It was unendurable that 
such charm, beauty and wealth should be 
wasted on a simple boy, very good in his 
way, but a nobody. 

Charlie had tracked her mental processes 
with nice accuracy. He waited for her 
next move. It came that night. 

“‘She is inexperienced,” she said. ‘‘She 
knows nothing of young men. Of course 
you know that she could make a brilliant 
match.” 

“T know.” 

‘‘She has asked me to stay the winter. 
She has promised to go to Europe with me 
in the spring.” 

‘*Promised?”’ 

“It is almost settled. She will see London 
under the best auspices, be presented at 
court, enjoy a London season—you know, 
country houses and all. A wonderful time 
for her, without a cloud, everything coming 
fresh to her. Oh, she will be the hit of the 
season! She will be adored, féted.’”? She 
turned pleading eyes on him. “She has 
never had her chance,’”’ she said. ‘‘Give 
her her fling.” 

That was all that night. Charlie was 
sleepless. Inexorable forces were closing 
around him. 

The next day came the inevitable sug- 
gestion that Jeanne should go unfettered 
by promise—word or look. Mrs. Short- 
bridge was relentless in her logic, charming 
in her manner, and all but tearful in her 
sympathy. 

““Give her the one season that every 
girl has the right to expect,’ she said. 
“It’s up to you. She’s in honor bound to 
take you if you say the word. She’s deeply 
grateful. She admits her debt to you.” 

Charlie, dry-lipped, groaned. “I be- 
lieve that she loves me,’’ he muttered. 

“She hasn’t said so,’’ was the quick 
answer, ‘‘and even I can’t tell. I hope she 
does.’”’ At this Charlie’s lids dropped to 
hide incredulity. ‘I hope it will all be 
right for you,’ she continued earnestly. 
““Come to London, say, in June. Ask her 
then. That’s the fair thing. That’s the 
honorable way.” 

Her arguments, convincing to his brain, 
seared his heart. Fear that he would lose 
her, Mrs. Shortbridge pointed out, was 
proof that he ought to wait. 

“Tf it is only gratitude,” she said, ‘‘or 
if you have made so slight an impression 
that contact with the world wipes you 
from memory ” She shrugged her 
shapely shoulders. Then she consoled, “‘If 
she loves you, what a triumph for you! 
She rich, you poor; she experienced, with 
the fresh taste of pleasure and power on 
her lips, gives them to you. There’s no 
choice for you, Charlie. You are too 
straight not to take the straight path.” 


That afternoon the island flamed in 
excitement and the whole population flocked 
to the pier, for Jeanne’s yacht, which had 
been seized at Vicksburg, was seen to 
anchor off the Fang. From it came ashore 
a tall, elderly man with a jolly smile and 
eyes that twinkled with pleasure. 

“T told you I would come,” Judge Dan- 
gerfield said as he pumped Charlie’s arm 
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up and down. ‘‘When you wrote about 
the yacht I decided to come by Vicksburg 
and see what I could do.” 

He explained that on putting up a bond 
to the value of the vessel he had been 
allowed to sail away in her; and that he 
hoped ultimately, when the case was heard, 
to win it. Thus the Jeanne came back to 
her owner. 

They had passed a motor boat, bottom 
up, Judge Dangerfield said, but found no 
trace of human life; nor could any name be 
read. A sailor had fished up alife-preserver, 
and in its cord a brilliant feathered fan 
was caught. 

Charlie took the fan to Mrs. Turnquest. 

“T knew it,” she said, weeping, as her 
hand went involuntarily to her breast and 
fumbled for a missing rabbit’s foot. 

Charlie had a long talk with Judge 
Dangerfield. 

““My boy,” said the latter, ‘‘I have only 
read romance. You have lived it. I envy 
you.” But he entirely agreed with Mrs. 
Shortbridge—that most charming of 
women. “She’sright,’” hedeclared. ‘Give 
the girl her fling.” 

Mrs. Shortbridge, now profoundly anx- 
ious about the safety of the Juniata, was 
relieved by the arrival of the yacht on 
Christmas morning. Her husband told her 
that he had begun proceedings to foreclose. 

‘Jeanne has found the treasure,’”’ she 
said, “‘and could pave the island with 
thousand-dollar bonds.” 

Shortbridge flung up his white yachting 
cap and hallooed. He, too, loved romance 
on vacations, even if it did cost him an 
island of perfumes. ‘‘I’m mighty glad for 
her sake,” he said. ‘‘I must be off to- 
morrow.” 

“T’ll stay,”’ his wife said. ‘“‘She’s offered 
us Causeway House for the winter. You 
must come down later. Perhaps we can 
induce her to return with us, and then go 
with me to London for the season.”’ 

“Fine!” 

“Take Bonsal with you tomorrow,”’ she 
pleaded. ‘‘Give him a place in your office. 
Give him a good chance.” 

SG shook his head. ‘‘He fooled me,” he 

said. 
“Fooled you?”’ His wife laughed. ‘‘He 
believed in the treasure. He had reason to. 
He found it. He’s made good. Where’s 
the fooling?” 

“Send him along.” 

“Good! Keep it quiet.” ‘ 
Mrs. Shortbridge went to Charlie an 
asked him to come on board the Juniata 

and help her pack. 

On the yacht she gave him his Christmas 
present, a fine business opening. ‘‘When 
you come to Jeanne in the summer,”’ she 
said, “‘you will have something to offer 
her’; and he felt that he had to accept a 
chance so promising. 

“Tf you go quietly,” 
“if you don’t see her 

“But she’s getting up for Christmas 
dinner,”’ he cried. ‘‘ You said so.” 

She shook her head. ‘A risk,’ she told 
him. ‘She has some fever this morning.” 

On shore she met Mrs. Pillinger and ex- 
pressed sorrow that Jeanne could not join 
them at dinner. She said the same thing to 
Eunice, the trained nurse of the island, and 
to Lulu, the maid; and when after due 


she said softly, 


Half Dome and Crest of Sierra Nevada Range from Glacier Point Hotel, 
Yosemite National Park, California 
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delay she arrived at the sick room she ha 
so deftly arranged successive opinions th; 
Jeanne accepted her decision as final. — 

She went to dress for late dinner with 
pleased confidence that she had done a 
that a fond mother could do to ward off 
ineligible suitor. 

“Poor boy!”. she murmured with ge; 
uine sympathy as she unfastened her froe] 
Then she dreamed of a gilded marriag 
for her rich and beautiful “‘protégée, 
She was highly elated; she could renew hi 
youth in London. 

But on the yacht she had given necessa1 
directions to a second steward about pr 


afternoon had told Sapolita of the shin 
shoes that Mr. Bonsal was going in tl 
yacht. Sapolita had told Manuelo Sanche! 
whose father was believed to have been 
Cuban, and who was courting Lulu. | 
was just as Mrs. Shortbridge was dreamir 
of a conquest of London that Lulu hande 
on her news to her young mistress. 
“Dress me!” the latter ordered, ju 
up. “Turn on the water, quick! La 
the rose color, Lulu; the new one. 
going to surprise them at dinner.” 
Slow work, with an arm in splint 
Jeanne was impatient, but at last she y 
ready. ; 
“Kind Mr. Bonsal,’’ she ordered 
looked herself over in the long d 
mirror. ‘‘Find him alone. Tell him 
to come to my veranda and help me to 
drawing-room. Don’t tell anybody, Lulu 
“Ya-as, Miss Jeanne. You suttinly ¢ 
look beautiful, Miss Jeanne.” 


out to the veranda. She sat down, breat 
ing hard. 

Bonsal came, holding himself in a 
grip, restrained to stiffness. He sat dor 
heavily, did not look at her, and ask 
awkwardly about her arm. ’ 

“No swelling now,” she told him, “ar! 
begun to knit already. There’s very litt 
pain. Congo King has a grip, hasn’t hy 
How’s your throat?”’ 

“All right,”’ he said gruffly. 3 

She eyed him, head a little aslant. “‘Th 
was fine,” she said softly—‘“‘your plungii| 
into that tunnel.” > | 

He wanted to say, ‘‘So did you, and yi 
fought Congo and saved me”; but su 
recollections must come in a flood, a) 
break barriers. ‘‘Forget it,” were 1! 
uttered words. ‘Everything is all rig) 
now.” 

“You were 


} 


Jeanne listened with hidden mirth. 

The- voice was that of Charlie Bons) 
but the words were those of Mrs. Sho 
bridge; Jeanne’s conviction that 
managing lady had been very busy ’ 
confirmed. 

When he cried out, deadly serious, “Yi 
don’t know anything about young me 
Jeanne; you don’t know the world; ta 
your fling,” Jeanne stopped him with laug 
ter. He stood over her and scowled. H 
eyes mocked him. 

“T’m for work,” he said sternly. “Y' 
go to Europe with Mrs. Shortbridge.” | 

“T would rather,” she said, “‘go wi 
you.”’ She caught his clenched fist. 
you take me with you?” she whispered. 

He sank on his knees by her side, ba 
bling about her having her fling; but l 
sound arm circled his neck and she kisse¢ 
livid mark on his throat made by t 
mighty thumb of Congo King. He he 
her close for a long minute. 

When she drew her lips from his § 
murmured, “We'll have our fling togeth 
you and I.” | 

To a drawing-room depressed over} 
missing hostess, MacGregor announc 
dinner, but they gave Charlie Bonsal fi) 
minutes’ grace. & 

“He funks it,’? thought elated 
Shortbridge. ‘‘He’s gone on board. 
safe.” And then she saw the couple 
ing. She ran to them, her two 
outstretched. ‘‘ My dear Jeanne,” she rie 
“every happiness to you! To both of yo 
Charlie, my congratulations!” 


(THE END) 
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Increasing thousands of Ford owners 
drive up for Veedol Fordol 


Six months ago Veedol Fordol was 
unknown. Today it is an established 
success —the outstanding lubrication 
achievement of the year. 


This new Ford oil was created by 
Tide Water engineers after four years 
of exhaustive experiment to solve the 
unique and complex lubricating problem 
presented by the Ford engine and plane- 
tary transmission system. 


Science perfected Veedol Fordol. 
Actual use by large corporations, munic- 
ipal and government departments and 


by hundreds of thousands of Ford 
owners has proven Veedol Fordol 


—the true economy oil for the Ford 
automobile. 


—the oil that absolutely eliminates 
chatter. 


—the oil that permits the Ford to start, 
stop and coast with the smooth ease 
of higher priced cars. 


You’re next! Go to any dealer 
who displays the orange and black 
Veedol sign. Drive up, fill up and take 
home your first 5 gallon can of this new 
economy oil for your Ford car. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 


Gl 


8 Economies of 


Veedol Fordol 


1—10 to 25% savings in gasoline—Hundreds 
of tests have demonstrated that Veedol Fordol 
conservatively saves 10% on gasoline consump- 
tion. 25 to 33% savings have been developed 
repeatedly. 


2—Eliminates costly “chatter”—Veedol Fordol 
lengthens the life of Ford brake and transmission 
bandsby properly lubricating them. ‘‘Chatter,’’a 
resultof faulty lubricants, isentirely eliminated. 


3—10 to 25% savings in oil—The savings in 
oil consumption run from 10 to 25%. The exact 
savings depend upon the mechanical condition 
of the engine and the lubricant formerly used. 


4—10 to 25% less carbon—Veedol Fordol 
forms on an average from 10 to 25% less carbon 
in the Ford engine cylinders. The exact savings 
depend on the mechanical condition of the engine 
and the lubricant formerly used. Less carbon 
means more power with fewer repairs. 


5—Resists heat and friction — Veedol Fordol 
possesses to a super-degree the famous character- 
istic of all Veedol oils to resist heat and friction. 


6—Increased ability to coast —With average 
lubrication a Ford will only coast down steep 
hills. With Veedol Fordol, coasting is possible 
down the slightest grades. 


7— Resists fuel dilution— Even with poor fuel 
Veedol Fordol maintains its power-seal and lu- 
bricating value longer than other oils. Result— 
more miles per gallon of gas and per quart of 
Veedol Fordol. 


8—Fewer repairs—Because Veedol Fordol 
masters the lubricating problems of the Ford 
power plant, the result is a hitherto unknown 
freedom from engine vibration and repair bills. 


Send for 
Veedol Fordol booklet 


EDOL FORDOL 


The new economy oil for Fords 


or 
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A new food 


cooked, ready to serve 


More than fifty years exbertence in 
good food making has developed this 
newest Heinz achievement. Now it is 
offered to you—already cooked, ready 
to heat and serve. Wholesome, pure, 


delicious — convenient. 
HJI.HEINZ COMPANY 


January |, 


This Great Book 
is a veritable Encyclopedia 
of Building facts 


Out of years of experience has come 
“Building With Assurance,” the great 408- 
page Master Book, 81% x 11” in size—the 
home builder’s own encyclopedia. In it you 
find most of your building problems solved. 
Whether selecting a building site, choosing 
materials or trying to avoid dreaded “extras,” 
this book tells you how and why—gives you 
practical ideas and methods that guide you 
right and save you money. Martin Shaw 
says, ‘It’s a boon to builders and remodelers.” 
An architect writes, “It goes farther than any 
other similar book.” 


18 
phone cost 


This volume is up to the minute—is written 
for home builders—gives them just the help 
they need. In it are pages and pages of cot- 
tages, bungalows and dwellings, many in 
colors, all with appropriate floor plans. In it 
are a wide array of interiors—halls, stairways, 
dining rooms, bedrooms, breakfast nooks, 
etc. In it are the help of prominent authorities 
on such vital subjects as interior decorations, 
floor coverings, lighting, plumbing, heating, 
etc. The correct solution of all these problems 
may mean the difference between a mere 
house and a real Aome at no additional cost. 


o 


Mail coupon for 
Prospectus 


This book is not for general distribution. It is 
for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells all 
about it—reproduces actual pages, etc. The pro- 
spectus is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon. 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


Address Nearest Office, Dept. N-1. 


Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, III. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me 
at once a copy of your prospectus, which describes 
“Building With Assurance.” 
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Al WEDDING GIFT 


“Tt’s all right,’ he said; ‘“‘good food, 
quick service—you’ll like it.” 

He all but dragged me into the café and 
steered me to a table in the corner. I 
lifted my voice above an earnest clatter of 
gastronomical utensils and made a last 
effort. 

“The Biltmore’s just across the street.” 

George pressed me into my chair, shoved 
a menu card at me and addressed the 
waiter. 

“Take his order.’’ Here he jerked out 
his watch and consulted it again. “We 
have forty-eight minutes. Service for one. 
I shan’t eat anything; or, no—bring me 
some coffee—large cup—black.”’ 

Having ordered mechanically, I frankly 
stared at George. He was dressed, I now 
observed, with unusual care. He wore a 
rather dashing gray suit. His tie, which 
was an exquisite shade of gray-blue, was 
embellished by a handsome pearl. The 
edging of a handkerchief, appearing above 
his breast pocket, was of the same delicate 
gray-blue shade as the tie. His face had 
been recently and closely shaven, also 
powdered; but above that smooth white- 
ness of jowl was a pair of curiously glitter- 
ing eyes and a damp, a beaded brow. This 
he now mopped with his napkin. 

“Good God,” said I, ‘“‘whatis it, George?” 

His reply was to extract a letter from 
his inside coat pocket and pass it across 
the table, his haunted eyes on mine. I 
took in its few lines at a glance: 


Father has persuaded me to listen to what 
you call your explanation. I arrive Grand 
Central 2:45, daylight saving, Monday. 

ISABELLE. 


Poor old George, I thought; some 
bachelor indiscretion; and now, with his 
honeymoon scarcely over, blackmail, a law- 
suit, heaven only knew what. 

“Who,” I asked, returning the letter, 
“is Isabelle?” 

To my distress, George again resorted 
to his napkin. Then, “‘ My wife,” he said. 

“Your wife!”’ 

George nodded. 

“Been living with her people for the last 
month. Wish he’d bring that coffee. You 
don’t happen to have a flask with you?”’ 

“Yes, I have a flask.”” George bright- 
ened. ‘But it’s empty. Do you want to 
tell me about your trouble? Is that why 
you brought me here?” 

“Well, yes,’’ George admitted. “But 
the point is—will you stand by me? That’s 
the main thing. She gets in’’—here he 
consulted his watech—‘“‘in forty-five min- 
utes, if the train’s on time,’’ A sudden 
panic seemed to seize him. His hand shot 
across the table and grasped my wrist. 
“You’ve got to stand by me, .old man— 
until the ice is broken. That’s\all I ask. 
Just stick until the train gets in. ‘Then act 
as if you knew nothing. Say you ran into 
me here and stayed to meet her. I’ll tell 
you what—say I didn’t seem to want you 
to stay. Kid me about wanting her all to 
myself, or something like that. Get the 
point? It’ll give me a chance to sort of— 
well, you understand.” 

“T see what you mean, of course,” I 
admitted. ‘“‘Here’s your coffee. Suppose 
you have some and then tell me what this 
is all about—if you care to, that is.” 

“No sugar, no cream,” said George to 
the waiter; “‘just pour it. Don’t stand 
there waving it about—pour it, pour it!” 
He attempted to swallow a mouthful of 
steaming coffee, gurgled frightfully and 
grabbed his water glass. “‘Great jumping 
Jehoshaphat!’’ he gasped, when he could 
speak, and glared at the waiter, who 
promptly moved out into the sea of diners 
ane disappeared among the dozen of his 

ind. 

“Steady, George,” I advised as I trans- 
ferred a small lump of ice from my glass 
to his coffee cup. 

George watched the ice dissolve, mur- 
mured “Idiot’’ several times and pres- 
ently swallowed the contents of the cup in 
two gulps. 

“T had told her,’ he said suddenly, 
“exactly where we were going. She men- 
tioned Narragansett several times—I’ll 
admit that. Imagine—Narragansett! Of 
course, I bought her fishing things myself. 
I didn’t buy knickers or woolens or flannel 
shirts—naturally. You don’t go around 
buying a girl breeches and underwear be- 
fore you’re married. It wouldn’t be—well, 
it isn’t done, that’s all. I got her the 


(Continued from Page 6) 


sweetest three-ounce rod you ever held in 
your hand. I’ll bet I could put out sixty 
feet of line with it against the wind. I got 
her a pair of English waders that didn’t 
weigh a pound. They cost me forty-five 
dollars. The rest of the outfit was just as 
good. Why, her fly box was a Truxton. I 
could have bought an American imitation 
for eight dollars. I know a lot of men 
who'll buy leaders for themselves at two 
dollars apiece and let their wives fish with 
any kind of tackle. I’ll give you my word, 
I’d have used anything I got her myself. I 
sent it all out to be packed with her things. 
I wanted her to feel that it was her own— 
not mine. I know a lot of men who give 
their wives a high-class rod or an imported 


reel and then fish with it themselves. What 
time is it?”’ : 
“Clock right up there,” I said. But 


George consulted his watch and used his 
napkin distressingly again. 

“Where was I?” 

“You were telling me why you sent her 
fishing things out to her.” 

“Oh, yes! That’s all of that. I simply 
wanted to show you that from the first 
I did all any man could do. Ever been in 
the Cuddiwink district?” 

I said that I had not. 

“You go in from Buck’s Landing. A 
lumber tug takes you up to the head of 
Lake Owonga. Club guides meet you 
there and put you through in one day— 
twenty miles by canoe and portage up the 
west branch of the Penobscot; then nine 
miles by trail to Lost Pond. The club’s on 
Lost Pond. Separate cabins, with a main 
dining and loafing camp, and the best 
squaretail fishing on earth—both lake and 
stream. Of course, I don’t fish the lakes. 
A dry fly belongs on a stream and nowhere 
else. Let me make it perfectly clear.’ 

George’s manner suddenly changed. He 
hunched himself closer to the table, dropped 
an elbow upon it and lifted an expository 
finger. 

“The dry fly,” he stated, with a new 
almost combative ring in his voice, “is de- 
signed primarily to simulate not only the 
appearance of the natural insect but its 
action as well. This action is arrived at 
through the flow of the current. The mo- 
ment you move a fly by means of a leader 
you destroy the ——’’ 

I saw that an interruption was impera- 
tive. ( 

“Yes, of course,’ I said; ‘but your wife 
will be here in ——” 

It was pitiful to observe George. His 
new-found assurance did not flee—flee sug- 
gests a withdrawal, however swift—it was 
immediately and totally annihilated. He 
attempted to pour himself some coffee, take 
out his watch, look at the clock and mop 
his brow with his napkin at one and the 
same instant. 

“You were telling me how,to get to Lost 
Pond,” I suggested. ie 

“Yes, to be sure,’’ said George. ‘“Natu- 
rally you go in light. The things you abso- 
lutely have to have—rods, tackle, waders, 
wading shoes, and so forth, are about all a 
guide can manage at the portages in addi- 
tion'to the canoe. You pack in extras your- 
self—change of underclothes, a couple of 
pairs of socks and a few toilet articles. You 
leave a bag or a trunk at Buck’s Landing. 
I explained this to her. I explained it care- 
fully. I told her either a week-end bag or 
one small trunk. Herb Trescott was my 
best man. I left everything to him. He 
saw us on the train and handed me tickets 
and reservations just before we pulled out. 
I didn’t notice in the excitement of getting 
away that he’d given me three trunk 
checks all stamped ‘Excess.’ I didn’t no- 
tice it till the conductor showed up, as a 
matter of fact. Then I said, ‘Darling, 
what in heaven’s name have you brought 
three trunks for?’ She said—I can re- 
member her exact words—‘Then you’re 
not going to Narragansett?’ 

“T simply looked at her. I was too dum- 
founded to speak. At last I pulled myself 
together and told her that in three days 
we'd be whipping the best squaretail water 
in the world. I took her hand, I remember, 
and said, ‘You and I together, sweetheart,’ 
or something like that.” 

George sighed and lapsed into a silence 
which remained unbroken until his eye 
happened to encounter the face of the 
clock. He started and went on: 

“We got to Buck’s Landing, by way of 
Bangor, at six in the evening of the following 
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day. Buck’s Landing is a railroad s 
tion with grass growing between the ti 
a general store and hotel combined, anc 
lumber wharf. The store keeps canr 
peas, pink-and-white candy and felt boo 
The hotel part is—well, it doesn’t mat 
except that I don’t think I ever saw 
many deer heads; a few stuffed trout, k 
mostly deer heads. After supper the p 
prietor and I got the three trunks up tot 
largest room. We just got them in a 
that was all. The tug left for the head 
the lake at seven next morning. I ¢. 
plained this to Isabelle. I said we’d lea 
the trunks there until we came out, a 
offered to help her unpack the one h 
fishing things were in. She said, ‘Please 
away!’ So I went. I got out a rod aj 
went down to the wharf. No trout the 
I knew; but I thought I’d limber up n 
wrist. I put on a Cahill Number Fou 
teen—or was it Sixteen Pt | 

George knitted his brows and stared i 
tently but unseeingly at me for some litt 
time. 

“Call it a Sixteen,” I suggested. 

George shook his head impatiently ar 
remained concentrated in thought. 

“T’m inclined to think it was a Fou 
teen,” he said at last. ‘But let it go; it 
come to me later. -At any rate, the pla 
was alive with big chub—a foot long, son 
of ’em. I'll bet I took fifty—threw ’e 
back, of course. They kept on rising aft 
it got dark. I’d tell myself I’d go after o1 
more cast. Each time I’d hook a b 
chub, and—well, you know how the tin 
slips away. 

“When I got back to the hotel all tl 
lights were out. I lit matches until I gi 
upstairs and found the door to the roon 
I’ll never forget what I saw when I opene 
that door—never! Do you happen to kno 
how many of the kind of things they wear 
woman can get into one trunk? Well, st 
had three and she’d unpacked them al 
She had used the bed for the gowns alon 
It was piled with them—literally pile 
but that wasn’t a starter. Everywhere ya 
looked was a stack of things with ribbor 
in’em. There were enough shoes and stoel 
ings for a girls’ school; silk stocking 
mind you, and high-heeled shoes and slij 
pers.” Here George consulted clock an 
watch. “I wonder if that train’s on time, 
he wanted to know. 

“You have thirty-five minutes, even if 
is,” I told him; ‘go right ahead.” 

“Well, I could see something was wron 
from her face. I didn’t know what, but 
started right in to cheer her up. I told he 
all about the 'chub fishing I’d been hay 
ing. At last she burst into tears. I won’t g 
into the scene that followed. I’d ask he 
what was the matter and she’d say, ‘ Notk 
ing,’ and ery frightfully. I know a lot « 
men who would have lost their temper 
under the circumstances, but I didn’ 
I give you my word. I simply saic 
‘There, there,’ until she quieted dow1 
And that isn’t all. After a while she bega 
to show me her gowns. Imagine— 
eleven o’clock at night, at Buck’s Landing 
She’d hold up a dress and look over the to 
of it at me and ask me how I liked it, an 
I’d say it was all right. I know a lot « 
men who wouldn’t have sat there tw 
minutes. 

“At last I said, ‘They’re all all righ 
darling,’ and yawned. She was holding up 
pink dress covered with shiny dingle 
dangles, and she threw the dress on the be 
and all but had hysterics. It was terrible 
In trying to think of some way to quiet he 
it occurred to me that I’d put her ro 
together and let her feel the balance of 1 
with the reel I’d bought her—a genuin 
Fleetwood, mind you—attached. I looke 
around for her fishing things and couldn’ 
find them. I’ll tell you why I couldn’t fin 
them.” George paused for an impressiv 
instant to give his next words the full sig 
nificance due them. ‘‘They weren’t then 

“No?” I murmured weakly. ; 

“No,” said George. “And what do yo 
suppose she said when I questioned her? 
can give you her exact words—I’ll neve 
forget them. She said, ‘There wasn’t an, 
room for them.’ Again George paused 
“Task you,” he inquired at last, “I ask yo 
as.man to man, what do you think c 
that?” ; 

I found no adequate reply to this ques 
tion, and George, now thoroughly warme 
up, rushed on. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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AN APPRECIATION dy IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 


“The supreme qualities of the Steinway piano have been for many years universally recognized. 
Musicians and the musical public have long regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would seem 
from this that the summit had been reached, for with the attainment of perfection progress is stopped. 

“And yet, I feel obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall, that an astonishing progress 
has been achieved. To the former qualities, now magnified and intensified, an entirely new quality 
has been added, an easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another thing—I have tested a very large 
number of Steinway concert grands, and I have not been able to choose any one of them as the best, 


because all are the best. 


“|... There is something in the history of the Steinway family to bring joy to the heart of every 
one who is devoted to his profession. The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of love of pro- 
fession, and to it I pay my tribute of high esteem and admiration.” 


PADEREWSKI’S TRIBUTE to the Steinway is echoed 
in the preference of every great musician. The Stein- 
way is the piano of Hofmann and of Rachmaninoff. 
It is the companion of Fritz Kreisler and Mischa Elman; 
an inspiration to the songs of Schumann-Heink and 
Farrar. To Damrosch and Stokowski the Steinway 
“stands unequaled.” 


It is worthy of remark that this unanimity of ap- 
proval comes not from pianists alone. To the leading 
artists in every field of music the Steinway represents 
the physical accomplishment of an ideal—the perfect 
complement to the expression of their art. 


The music lover who knows the beauty of the 
Steinway concert grand should know also that its 
remarkable excellences are reproduced in pianos for 


‘the home. The qualities that have endeared the 


Steinway to the greatest artists are a part of every 
Steinway that is made. 


Does not your every inclination tell you that you 
can find permanent musical happiness only in the 
Steinway? Need you delay this happiness when you 
know that the Steinway price is a reasonable one? 
And when the terms of payment are so generous that 
your purchase is relieved of any inconvenience? 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance will be extended 
over a period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 
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Communication 


When national interests clash, Americans 
appreciate the importance of a system of 
American-operated telegraphs and cables. 


Operating the longest line of cables and tele- 
graphs in the world, The MACKAY System and 
its Allies transmit the messages of Americans 
to Europe and Asia, and from North to South 
America. 

Postal Telegraph, reaching every important 
point in the United States, connects with five 
great modern cables of the Commercial Cable 
Company in the Atlantic, extending to London, 
Paris, Liverpool, Antwerp and Rotterdam, and 
connecting with all points beyond, while 


another cable provides the only direct line 
between New York and Havana. All-America 
Cables, Inc., offers the best service to Central 
and South America. Our Commercial Pacific 
cable provides the only means of direct com- 
munication with American insular possessions 
in the Pacific, and with China and Japan. 


Thus The MACKAY System is the greatest 
and most comprehensive American communi- 
cations system. 


Independent Competitive Progressive 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
COMMERCIAL CABLES 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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(Continued from Page_64) 

“You’d swear I lost my temper then, 
wouldn’t you? Well, I didn’t. I did say 
something to her later, but I’ll let you be 
the judge when we come to that. I'll ask 
you to consider the circumstances. _ I'll 
ask you to get Old Faithful in your mind’s 
e e ” 


ye. 

“Old Faithful?’ I repeated. ‘Then you 
went to the Yellowstone later?” 

“Yellowstone! Of course not! Haven’t 
I told you we were already at the best 
trout water in America? Old Faithful was 
a squaretail. He’d been in the pool 
below Horseshoe Falls for twenty years, as 
a matter of record. We'll come to that 
presently. How are we off for time?” 

“Thirty-one minutes,’ I told him. “I’m 
watching the clock—go ahead.” __ ; 

‘Well, there she was, on a fishing trip 
with nothing to fish with. There was only 
one answer to that—she couldn’t fish. But 
I went over everything she’d brought in 
three trunks and I’ll give you my word she 
didn’t have a garment of any sort you 
couldn’t see through. 

“Something had to be done and done 
quick, that was sure. I fitted her out from 
my own things with a sweater, a flannel 
shirt and a pair of knickerbockers. Then I 
got the proprietor up and explained the 
situation. He got me some heavy under- 
wear and two pairs of woolen stockings 
that belonged to his wife. When it came 
to shoes it looked hopeless, but the pro- 
prietor’s wife, who had got up, too, by this 
time, thought of a pair of boy’s moccasins 
that were in the store and they turned out 
to be about the right size. I made arrange- 
ments to rent the room we had until we 
came out again to keep her stuff in, and 
took another room for the night—what was 
left of it after she’d repacked what could 
stay in the trunks and arranged what 
couldn’t so it wouldn’t be wrinkled. 

“T got up early, dressed and took my 
duffel down to the landing. I wakened her 
when I left the room. When breakfast was 
ready I went to see why she hadn’t come 
down. She was all dressed, sitting on the 
edge of the bed. I said, ‘Breakfast is 
ready, darling,’ but I saw by her face that 
something was wrong again. It turned out 
to be my knickers. They fitted her per- 
fectly—a little tight in spots—except in the 
waist. They would simply have fallen off 
if she hadn’t held them up. 

“Well, I was going in so light that I only 
had one belt. The proprietor didn’t have 
any—he used suspenders. Neither did his 
wife. She used—well, whatever they use. 
He got me a piece of clothesline and I 
knotted it at each end and ran it through 
the what-you-may-call-’ems of the knickers 
and tied it in front. The knickers sort of 
puckered all the way round, but they 
couldn’t come down—that was the main 
thing. I said, ‘There you are, darling.’ 
She walked over and tilted the mirror of the 
bureau so that she could see herself from 
head to foot. She said, ‘Who are going to 
be at this place where we are going?’ I 
said, ‘Some of the very best dry-fly men in 
the country.’ She said, ‘I don’t mean 
them; I mean the women. Will there be 
any women there?’ 

“T told her, certainly there would be 
women. I asked her if she thought I would 
take her into a camp with nothing but men. 
I named some of the women: Mrs. Fred 
Beal and Mrs. Brooks Carter and Talcott 
Ranning’s sister and several more. 

“She turned around slowly in front of 
the mirror, staring into it for a minute. 


Then she said, ‘Please go out and close the- 


door.’ I said, ‘All right, darling; but come 
right down. The tug will be here in fifteen 
minutes.’ 

“T went downstairs and waited ten 
minutes, then I heard the tug whistle for 
the landing and ran upstairs again. I 
knocked at the door. When she didn’t 
answer I went in. Where do you suppose 
she was?” 

I gave it up. 

“Tn bed!” said George in an awe-struck 
voice. ‘In bed, with her face turned to the 
wall; and listen, I didn’t lose my temper, 
as God is my judge. I rushed down to the 
wharf and told the tug captain I’d give him 
twenty-five dollars extra if he’d hold the 
boat till we came. He said all right and I 
went back to the room. 

“The breeches had done it. She simply 
wouldn’t wear them. I told her that at a 
fishing camp in Maine clothes were never 
thought of. I said, ‘No one thinks of any- 
thing but trout, darling.’ She said, ‘I 
wouldn’t let a fish see me looking like 
that.’ George’s brow beaded suddenly, 
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| 
His hands dived searchingly into ya) 
pockets. ‘‘Got a cigarette? I left my) 
in my other suit.” 

He took a cigarette from me, light} 
with shaking fingers and inhaled deep) 

“Tt went on like that for thirty min, 
She was crying all the time, of cours 
had started down to tell the tug capt 
was all off, and I saw a woman’s rair 
hanging in the hall. It belonged to g 
one up in one of the camps, the prop 
told me. I gave him seventy-five dollz 
give to whoever owned it when they 
out, and took it upstairs. In abou 
minutes I persuaded her to wear it ove 
rest of her outfit until we got to cam 
told her one of the women would be al 
fix her up all right when we got ther 
didn’t believe it, of course. The wom 
camp were all old-timers; they’d gone 
light as the men; but I had to say gs 
thing. 

“We had quite a trip going in. | 
guides were at the head of the lak; 
right— Indian Joe and a new man I’dy 
seen, called Charlie. I told Joe to, 
Isabelle—he’s one of the best canoen; 
ever saw. I was going to paddle boy 
my man, but I’d have bet a cooky hij 
Joe could stay with us on any kin 
water. We had to beat it right throu; 
make camp by night. It’s a good stiff} 
but it can be done. I looked back aj 
other canoe now and then until we si 
about a mile of white water that took| 
had. When we were through the « 
canoe wasn’t in sight. The river ma 
bend there, and I thought it was just be; 
and would show up any minute. 

“Well, it didn’t show up and I beg; 
wonder. We hit our first portage about 
o’clock and landed. I watched downs 2 
for twenty minutes, expecting to sigh} 
other canoe every instant. Then Chi 
who hadn’t opened his head, said ‘Bt 
go back,’ and put the canoe in again.) 
paddled downstream for all that was 
I was stiff with fright. We saw ’em co 
about three miles lower down and : 
paddled till they came up. Isabelle; 
more cheerful-looking than she’d > 
since we left New York, but Joe hadi 
stony face an Indian gets when he’s so, 

“T said, ‘Anything wrong?’ Joe 
grunted and drove the canoe past us. ‘I 
I saw it was filled with wild flowers. s 
belle said she’d been picking them ri 
the banks all the way along. She said s 
only had to get out of the boat once, fo! 
blue ones. Now, you can’t beat that-ii 
in a thousand years. I leave it to y 
you can. Twenty miles of stiff cur! 
with five portages ahead of us and a 
mile hike at the end of that. I gavel 
Indian the devil for letting her do sti 
thing, and tipped the flowers into th? 
nobscot when we unloaded for the 
portage. She didn’t speak to me oril 
portage, and she got into her canoe wit)i 
a word. 

“Nothing more happened going ina 
cept this flower business had lost twoh 
and’ it was so dark when we struckth 
swamp at Loon Lake that we couldn”' 
low the trail well and kept stumbling | 
down timber and stepping into bog tle 
She was about fagged out by then, anit 
mosquitoes were pretty thick thrig 
there. Without any warning she sat «i 
in the trail. She did it so suddenly I ni 
fell over her. I asked her what wath 
matter and she said, ‘This is the end’—l 
like that—‘this is the end!’ I said, 't 
end of what; darling?’ Shesaid, ‘Ofe 
thing!’ I told her if she sat there ally 
and muddy she’d catch her death. Sh 
said she hoped so. I said, ‘It’s onlyw 
miles more, darling. Just think, tomo 
we'll be on the best trout water inil 
world!’ With that she said, ‘I want 
mother, my darling mother,’ and boweilé 
head in her hands. Think it over, pls? 
and remember, I didn’t lose my ten@ 
You’re sure there’s nothing left in 
flask?” a 

“Not a drop, George,’ I assured m™ 
“Go ahead; we’ve only twentyi¥ 
minutes.” | 

George looked wildly at the clock, | 
at his watch. 

““A man never has it when he w 
most. Have you noticed that? 
was I?” 

“You were in the swamp.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, she didn’t speak | 
that, and nothing I could say would b’ 
her. The mosquitoes had got wind ¢1 
when we stopped and were comin; 
swarms. We'd be eaten alive in anc 
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Barney Oldfield crossing over Raton Pass in midwinter—A painting by F. 8. Cole 


-cross continent eight times” 
By Barney Oldfield 


ce . ° 
I’ve driven many makes of high grade cars, but 
none ever had such hard service as my Marmons. 


“The reason for this is that since adopting Marmons 
I have undertaken the manufacture of Oldfield tires, 
which | test personally. “To get definite, first-hand 
knowledge of how my tires stand punishment, I’ve 
driven my Marmons continuously under most extreme 
conditions—high speed on race tracks, ordinary travel 
on bad roads and hard going on cross-country trips. 


€ 
“My Marmons have served as pacemakers for a lot 
of races during the past two years, and I have driven 


“Mrs. Oldfield is equally enthusiastic over her Mar- 
mon Coupe, having driven it across the continent 
twice. She comments constantly on its easy handling, 
comfort and dependability. 


“‘T’ve had a hunch that the national survey of Mar- 
mon mechanical maintenance would prove the great 
economy of this sturdy car, and I’m not surprised 
that the monthly average is as low as $4.71. My 
Marmons pile up mileage with practically no main- 
tenance expense to me. 


‘ « 
“Believe me, there’s no car to equala Marmon for de- 
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My Marmon Surely Stands the Gatl 


all over the country visiting Oldfield dealers. pendability, performance, and economical maintenance.’’ 


avakR M O N 
The “Foremost Fine Car 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

ten minutes. So I told Joe to give his 
pack to Charlie and help me pick her up 
and carry her. Joe said, ‘No, by damn!’ 
and folded his arms. When an Indian gets 
sore he stays sore, and when he’s sore he’s 
stubborn. The mosquitoes were working 
on him good and plenty, though, and at 
last he said, ‘Me carry packs. Charlie help 
carry—that.’ He flipped his hand over in 
the direction of Isabelle and took the pack 
from Charlie. 

“Tt was black as your hat by now, and 
the trail through there was only about a 
foot wide, with swamp on each side. It 
was going to be some job getting her out of 
there. I thought Charlie and I would make 
a chair of our arms and stumble along with 
her some way; but when I started to lift 
her up she said, ‘Don’t touch me!’ and got 
up and went on. A blessing if there ever 
was one. We got to camp at ten that night. 

“She was stiff and sore next morning— 
vou expect it after a trip like that—besides, 
she’d caught a little cold. I asked her how 
she felt, and she said she was going to die 
and asked me to send for a doctor and her 
mother. The nearest doctor was at Bangor 
and her mother was in New Rochelle. I 
carried her breakfast over from the dining 
camp to our cabin. She said she couldn’t 
eat any breakfast, but she did drink a cup 
of coffee, telling me between sips how awful 
it was to die alone in a place like that. 

““ After she’d had the coffee she seemed to 
feel better. I went to the camp library and 
got The Dry Fly on American Waters, by 
Charles Darty. I consider him the sound- 
est man in the country. He’s better than 
Pell or Fawcett. My chief criticism of him 
is that in his chapter on Streams East of the 
Alleghanies—east of the Alleghanies, mind 
you—he recommends the Royal Coach- 
man. I consider the Lead-Wing Coachman 
a serviceable fly on clear, hard-fished water; 
but the Royal—never! I wouldn’t give it a 
shade over the Professor or the Montreal. 
Just consider the body alone of the Royal 
Coachman—never mind the wings and 
hackle—the body of the Royal is 2 

“Yes, [know, George,” Isaid; “but 

I glanced significantly at the clock. 
George started, sighed, and resumed his 
narrative. 

“T went back to the cabin and said, 
‘Darling, here is one of the most intensely 
interesting books ever written. I’m going 
to read it aloud to you. I think I can 
finish it today. Would you like to sit up in 
bed while I read?’ She said she hadn’t 
strength enough to sit up in bed, so I sat 
down beside her and started reading. I 
had read about an hour, I suppose, when 
she did sit up in bed quite suddenly. I saw 
she was staring at me in a queer, wild way 
that was really startling. I said, ‘What is 
it, darling?’ She said, ‘I’m going to get up. 
I’m going to get up this instant.’ 

“Well, I was delighted, naturally. I 
thought the book would get her by the 
time I’d read it through. But there she 
was, as keen as mustard before I’d got well 
into it. Ill tell you what I made up my 
mind to do, right there. I made up my 
mind to let her use my rod that day. Yes, 
sir—my three-ounce Spinoza, and what’s 
more, I did it.” 

George looked at me triumphantly, then 
lapsed into reflection for a moment. 

“Tf ever a man did everything possible 
to—well, let it go. The main thing is, I 
have nothing to reproach myself with— 
nothing. Except—but we’ll come to that 
presently. Of course, she wasn’t ready for 
dry flies yet. I borrowed some wet flies 
from the club steward, got some cushions 
for the canoe and put my rod together. 
She had no waders, so a stream was out of 
the question. The lake was better, any- 
way, that first day; she’d have all the 
room she wanted for her back cast. 

“T stood on the landing with her before 
we got into the canoe and showed her just 
how to put out a fly and recover it. Then 
she tried it.’ A sort of horror came into 
George’s face. “You wouldn’t believe-any- 
one could handle a rod like that,’’ he said 
huskily. “You couldn’t believe it’ unless 
you’d seen it. Gimme a cigarette. 

“TI worked with her a half hour or so 
and saw no improvement—none whatever. 
At last she said, ‘The string is too long. I 
can’t do anything with such a long string 
on the pole.’ I told her gently—gently, 
mind you—that the string was an eighteen- 
dollar double-tapered Hurdman line, at- 
tached to a Gebhardt reel on a three-ounce 
Spinoza rod. I said, ‘We’ll go out on the 
lake now. If you can manage to get a rise, 
perhaps it wiil come to you instinctively.’ 
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“T paddled her out on the lake and she 
went at it. She’d spat the flies down and 
yank them up and spat them down again. 
She hooked me several times with her back 
cast and got tangled up in the line herself 
again and again. All this time I was speak- 
ing quietly to her, telling her what todo. I 
give you my word I never raised my 
voice—not once—and I thought she’d 
break the tip every moment. 

“Finally she said her arm was tired and 
lowered the rod. She’d got everything 
messed up with her last cast and the flies 
were trailing just over the side of the canoe. 
I said, ‘Recover your cast and reel in, 
darling.’ Instead of using her rod, she took 
hold of the leader close to the flies and 
started to pull them into the canoe. At 
that instant a little trout—couldn’t have 
been over six inches—took the tail fly. I 
don’t know exactly what happened, it was 
all over so quickly. I think she just 
screamed and let go of everything. At any 
rate, I saw my Spinoza bounce off the gun- 
wale of the canoe and disappear. There was 
fifty feet of water just there. And now 
listen carefully: Not one word did I 
utter—not one. I simply turned the canoe 
and paddled to the landing in absolute 
silence. No reproaches of any sort. Think 
that over!” 

I did. My thoughts left me speechless. 
George proceeded: 

“T took out a guide and tried dragging 
for the rod with a gang hook and heavy 
sinker all the rest of the day. But the 
gangs would only foul on the bottom. I 
gave up at dusk and paddled in. I said to 
the guide—it was Charlie—I said, ‘Well, 
it’s all over, Charlie.’ Charlie said, ‘I 
brought Mr. Carter in and he had an extra 
rod. Maybe you could borrow it. It’s a 
four-ounce Meecham.’ I smiled. I actu- 
ally smiled. I turned and looked at the 
lake. ‘Charlie,’ I said, ‘somewhere out 
there in that dark water, where the eye of 
man will never behold it again, is a three- 
ounce Spinoza—and you speak of a Mee- 
cham.’ Charlie said, ‘Well, I just thought 
I’d tell you.’ I said, ‘That’s all right, 
Charlie. That’s all right.’ I went to the 
main camp, saw Jean, the head guide and 
made arrangements to leave the next day. 
Then I went to our cabin and sat down 
before the fire. I heard Isabelle say some- 
thing about being sorry. I said, ‘I’d rather 
not talk about it, darling. If you don’t 
mind, we’ll never mention it again.’ We 
sat there in silence, then, until dinner. 

““As we got up from dinner, Nate Gris- 
wold and his wife asked us to play bridge 
with them that evening. I’d told no one 
what had happened, and Nate didn’t know, 
of course. I simply thanked him and said 
we were a little tired, and we went back to 
our cabin. I sat down before the fire again. 
Isabelle seemed restless. At last she said, 
‘George.’ I said, ‘What is it, darling?’ 
She said, ‘Would you like to read to me 
from that book?’ I said, ‘I’m sorry, 
darling; if you don’t mind I’ll just sit here 
quietly before the fire.’ 

“Somebody knocked at the door after a 
while. I said, ‘Come in.’ It was Charlie. 
I said, ‘What is it, Charlie?’ Then he told 
me that Bob Frazer had been called back to 
New York and was going out next morning. 
I said, ‘Well, what of it?’ Charlie said, ‘I 
just thought you could maybe borrow his 
rod.’ I said, ‘I thought you understood 
about that, Charlie.’ Charlie said, ‘Well, 
that’s it. Mr. Frazer’s rod is a three-ounce 
Spinoza.’ 

“T got up and shook hands with Charlie 
and gave him five dollars. But when he’d 
gone I began to realize what was before me. 
I'd brought in a pint flask of prewar 
Scotch. Prewar—get that! I put this in 
my pocket and went over to Bob’s cabin. 
Just as I was going to knock I lost my 
nerve. I sneaked away from the door and 
went down to the lake and sat on the steps 
of the canoe landing. I sat there for quite 
a while and took several nips. At last I 
thought I’d just go and tell Bob of my loss 
and see what he said. I went back to his 
cabin and this time I knocked. Bob was 
putting a few odds and ends in a shoulder 
pack. His rod was in its case, standing 
against the wall. 

“T said, ‘I hear you’re going out in the 
morning.’ He said, ‘Yes, curse it, my wife’s 
mother has to have some sort of a damned 
operation or other.’ I said, ‘How would a 
little drink strike you, Bob?’ He said, 
‘Strike me! Wait a minute! What kind of 
a drink?’ I took out the flask and handed 
it to him. He unscrewed the cap and held 
the flask to his nose. He said, ‘Great 
heavens above, it smells like * I said, 
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‘Tt is.’ Hesaid, ‘It can’t be!’ I said, ‘Yes, 
it is.’ He said, ‘There’s a trick in it some- 
where.’ I said, ‘No, there isn’t—I give you 
my word.’ He tasted what was in the flask 
carefully. Then he said, ‘I call this white 
of you, George,’ and took a good stiff 
snort. When he was handing back the 
flask he said, ‘I’ll do as much for you some 
day, if I ever get the chance.’ I took a 
snifter myself. 

“Then I said, ‘Bob, something awful has 
happened to me. I came here to tell you 
about it.’ He said, ‘Is that so? Sit down.’ 
I sat down and told him. He said, ‘What 
kind of a rod was it?’ I said, ‘A three- 
ounce Spinoza.’ He came over and 
gripped my hand without a word. I said, 
‘Of course, I can’t use anything else.’ He 
nodded, and I saw his eyes flicker toward 
the corner of the room where his own rod 
was standing. I said, ‘Have another drink, 
Bob.’ But he just sat down and stared at 
me. I took a good stiff drink myself. Then 
I said, ‘Under ordinary circumstances, 
nothing on earth could hire me to ask a 
man to I stopped right there. 

“Bob got up suddenly and began to walk 
up and down the room. I said, ‘Bob, I’m 
not considering myself—not for a minute. 
If it was last season, I’d simply have gone 
back tomorrow without a word. But I’m 
not alone any more. I’ve got the little girl 
to consider. She’s never seen a trout taken 
in her life—think of it, Bob! And here she 
is, on her honeymoon, at the best water I 
know of. On her honeymoon, Bob!’ I waited 
for him to say something, but he went to 
the window and stared out, with his back 
to me. I got up and said good night and 
started for the door. Just as I reached it he 
turned from the window and rushed over 
and picked up his rod. He said, ‘Here, 
take it,’ and put the rod case in my hands. 
I started to try to thank him, but he said, 
‘Just go ahead with it,’ and pushed me out 
the door.” 

The waiter was suddenly hovering above 
us with his eyes on the dishes. 

“Now what do you want?” said George. 

“Never mind clearing here,’* I said. 
“Just bring me the check. Go ahead, 
George.” 

“Well, of course, I can’t any more than 
skim what happened finally, but you’ll 
understand. It turned out that Ernie 
Payton’s wife had an extra pair of knickers 
and she loaned them to Isabelle. I was 
waiting outside the cabin while she dressed 
next morning, and she called out to me, 
‘Oh, George, they fit!’ Then I heard her 
begin to sing. She was a different girl 
when she came out to go to breakfast. She 
was almost smiling. She’d done nothing 
but slink about the day before. Isn’t it 
extraordinary what will seem important to 
awoman? Gimme a cigarette. 

“Fifteen minutes, George,’ I said as I 
supplied him. 

“Yes, yes, I know. I fished the .Cuddi- 
wink that day. Grand stream, grand. 
used a Pink Lady—first day on a stream 
with Isabelle—little touch of sentiment— 
and it’s a darn good fly. I fished it steadily 
all day. Or did I try a Seth Green about 
noon? It seems to me I did, now that I 
recall it. It seems to me that where the 
Katahdin brook comes in I ——” 

“Tt doesn’t really matter, does it, 
George?”’ I ventured. 

“Of course, it matters!’ said George 
decisively. ‘‘A man wants to be exact 
about such things. The precise details of 
what happens in a day’s work on a stream 
are of real value to yourself and others. 
Except in the case of a record fish, it isn’t 
important that you took a trout; it’s ex- 
actly how you took him that’s important.” 

“But the time, George,” I protested. 

He glanced at the clock, swore softly, 
mopped his brow—this time with the blue- 
bordered handkerchief—and proceeded. 

“Isabelle couldn’t get into the stream 
without waders, so I told her to work along 
the bank a little behind me. It was pretty 
thick along there, second growth and vines 
mostly; but I was putting that Pink Lady 
on every foot of good water and she kept 
up with me easily enough. She didn’t see 
me take many trout, though. I’d look for 
her, after landing one, to see what she 
thought of the way I’d handled the fish, 
and almost invariably she was picking 
ferns or blueberries, or getting herself un- 
tangled from something. Curious things, 
women. Like children, when you stop to 
think of it.” 

George stared at me unseeingly for a 
moment. 

“And you never heard of Old Faithful?” 
he asked suddenly. “Evidently not, from 
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what you said a while ago. Well, a lot ¢ 
people have, believe me. Men have 
to the Cuddiwink district just to see 
As I’ve already told you, he lay beside 
ledge in the pool below Horseshoe Fall 
Almost nothing else in the pool. He kep 
it cleaned out. Worst sort of cannibal, ¢ 
course—all big trout are. That was th 
trouble—he wanted something that woul 
stick to his ribs. No flies for him. Did hij 
feeding at night. : 
“You could see him dimly if you crawle, 
out on a rock that jutted above the po 
and looked over. He lay in about ten: 
of water, right by his ledge. If he saw yo 
he’d back under the ledge, slowly, like ; 
submarine going into dock. Think of th 
biggest thing you’ve ever seen, and that’ 
the way Old Faithful looked, just lyin; 
there as still as the ledge. He never seeme 
to move anything, not even his gills. Whe 
he backed in out of sight he seemed to 
drawn under the ledge by some invisib] 
force. q 
“Ridgway—R. Campbell Ridgway—yor 
may have read his stuff, Brethren of th 
Wild, that sort of thing—claimed to hay, 
seen him move. He told me about it oni 
night. He said he was lying with just hi 
eyes over the edge of the rock, watching th 
trout. Said he’d been there an hour, whe 
down over the falls came a young red squir 
rel. It had fallen in above and been carris 
over. The squirrel was half drowned, bi 
struck out feebly for shore. Well, so Ridg 
way said—Old Faithful came up and too 
Mister Squirrel into camp. No IT) 
just came drifting up, sort of inhaled th 
squirrel and sank down to the ledge agai 
Never made a ripple, Ridgway said; jus 
business. .* 


necessary that you get an idea of that tr OU | 
in your mind. You'll see why in a minute 


No one ever had hold of him. But it wa 


Everybody did it. } 

“Knowing that Isabelle had never see 
trout taken before, I made a day of it- 
naturally. The trail to camp leaves th 
stream just at the falls. It was pretty lat 
when we got to it. Isabelle had her arm 
full of—heaven knows what—flowers an 
grass and ferns and fir branches and colorec 
leaves. She’d lugged the stuff for hours) 
I remember once that day I was fighting ;/ 
fourteen-inch fish in swift water and 


, ‘It’s a beauty, darling, 
what I said—or something 
._. . Here, don’t you pay tha 
! Bring it here, waiter!” 1 

“Go on, George,” I said. ‘We haven 
time to argue about the check. You’d com) 
to the trail for camp at the falls.” 

“T told Isabelle to wait at the trail for 
few minutes, while I went below the fall 
and did the customary thing fgr the edifiea 
tion of Old Faithful. I only intended t 
make three or four casts with the Numbe 
Twelve Fly and the hair-fine leader I ha 
on, but in getting down to the pool. 
hooked the fly in a bush. In trying ti 
loosen it I stumbled over something an 
fell. I snapped the leader like a thread, ani 
since I had to put on another, I tied on: 
fairly heavy one as a matter of form. 

“T had reached for my box for a regula, 
tion fly of some sort when I remembered | 
fool thing that Billy Roach had given m 
up on the Beaver Kill the season before. I 
was fully two inches long; I forgot what h 
called it. He said you fished it dry for bas’ 
or large trout. He said you worked the tij 
of your rod and made it wiggle like a dyin; 
minnow. I didn’t want the contraption 
but he’d borrowed some fly oil from me an 
insisted on my taking it. I’d stuck it in th 
breast pocket of my fishing jacket and for 
gotten it until then. 5 

“Well, I felt in the pocket and there i 
was. I tied it on and went down to th 
pool. Now let meshow you the exact situa 
tion.” George seized a fork. “This is th 
pool.” The fork traced an oblong figure 
the tablecloth. “Here is Old Faithful’ 
ledge.” The fork deeply marked this 
pressive spot. “Here is the falls, with whit 


——— 


abrupt six-foot depth. ‘But you can put: 
fly from here to here with a long line,’ 
say. No, you can’t. You’ve forgotten 1 
allow for your back cast. Notice this bent 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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#? That tells the story. You're not 

‘e than twenty feet from a lot of birch 

} what not, when you can no longer 
le, ‘Well then, it’s impossible to put a 

ent fly on the water above the sunken 
re,’ you say. It looks like it, but this is 

{it’s done: Right here is a narrow point 


yt you can jump across to this rock— 
ated right here—and there you are, 
4 about a thirty-foot cast to the sunken 
re. Deep water all around you, of 
rse, and the rock is slippery; but— 

ce you are. Now notice this small cove, 
iat ire. The water from the falls rushes 
‘t itin a froth, but in the cove it forms a 
'p eddy, with the current moving round 
, round, like this.” George made a slow 
ular motion with the fork. ‘“‘ You know 


own decently. It would just flop in— 
, much weight and too many feathers. I 
pose I cast it a dozen times, trying to 
keitsettle likea fly. I wasn’t thinking of 


f 


ut—there would be nothing in there ex- 
id Faithful—I was just monkeying 
; doodle-bug thing, now that I had 
eup at last and let it lie out where 
it. I was standing there looking 
s roaring down, not thinking 
hing in particular, when I re- 
Isabelle, waiting up on the trail. 
d my rod preparatory to reeling in 
he what-you-may-call-’em made a 
/d of a dive and wiggle out there on the 
‘face. I reached for my reel handle. 
en I realized that the thingamajig wasn’t 
‘the water. I didn’t see it disappear, 
.ctly; I was just looking at it, and then 
wasn’t there. ‘That’s funny,’ I thought, 
4 struck instinctively. Well, I was fast— 
‘tseemed—and no snags in there. I gave 
‘he butt three or four times, but the rod 
‘y bowed and nothing budged. I tried to 
ure it out. I thought perhaps a water- 
ged timber had come diving over the 
‘s and upended right there. Then I 
siced the rod take more of a bend and the 
e began to move through the water. It 
ved out slowly, very slowly, into the 
ddle of the pool. It was exactly as 
jugh I was hooked onto a freight train 
t getting under way. 
‘T knew what I had hold of then, and yet 
lidn’t believe it. I couldn’t believe it. I 
ot thinking it was a dream, I remember. 
‘course, he could have gone away with 
srything I had any minute if he’d wanted 
‘but he didn’t. He just kept moving 
wly, round and round the pool. I gave 
n what pressure the tackle would stand, 
t he never noticed a little thing like that; 
it kept moving around the pool for hours, 
seemed to me. I’d forgotten Isabelle; 
idmit that. I’d forgotten everything on 
‘th. There didn’t seem to be anything 
e on earth, as a matter of fact, except the 
ls and the pool and Old Faithful and me. 
last Isabelle showed up on the bank 
ove me, still lugging her ferns and what 
t. She called down to me above the 
ise of the falls. She asked me how long I 
sected her to wait alone in the woods, 
th night coming on. 
“Thadn’t had the faintest idea how I was 
ing to try to land the fish until then. The 
iter was boiling past the rock I was stand- 
yon, and I couldn’t jump back to the 
int without giving him slack and perhaps 
ling in. I began to look around and 
ure. Isabelle said, ‘What on earth are 
udoing?’ I took off my landing net and 
ssed it to the bank. I yelled, ‘Drop that 
ak quick and pick up that net!’ She 
id, ‘What for, George?’ I said, ‘Do as I 
l you and don’t ask questions!’ She 
d down what she had and picked up the 
t and I told her to go to the cove and 
ind ready. 
“She said, ‘Ready for what?’ I said, 
ou’ll see what presently. Just stand 
ere.’ I’ll admit I wasn’t talking quietly. 
lere was the noise of the falls to begin with, 
d—well, naturally I wasn’t. 

I went to work on the fish again. I 
gan to educate him to lead. I thought if 
could lead him into the cove he would 
ing right past Isabelle and she could net 
m. It was slow work—a three-ounce 
d—imagine! Isabelle called, ‘Do you 
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know what time it is?’ I told her to keep 
still and stand where she was. She didn’t 
say anything more after that. 

“At last the fish began to come. He 
wasn’t tired; he’d never done any fighting, 
as a matter of fact. But he’d take a sug- 
gestion as to where to go from the rod. I 
kept swinging him nearer and nearer the 
cove each time he came around. When I 
saw he was about ready to come I yelled to 
Isabelle. I said, ‘I’m going to bring him 
right past you, close to the top. All you 
have to do is to net him.’ 

“When the fish came round again I 
steered him into the cove. Just as he was 
swinging past Isabelle the stuff she’d been 
lugging began to roll down the bank. She 
dropped the landing net on top of the fish 
and made a dive for those leaves and 
grasses and things. Fortunately the net 
handle lodged against the bank, and after 
she’d put her stuff in a nice safe place she 
came back and picked up the net again. I 
never uttered a syllable. I deserve no 
credit for that. The trout had made a 
surge and shot out into the pool and I was 
too busy just then to give her any idea of 
what I thought. 

“T had a harder job getting him to swing 
in again. He was a little leery of the cove, 
but at last he came. I steered him toward 
Isabelle and lifted him all I dared. He 
came up nicely, clear to the top. I yelled, 
‘Here he comes! For God’s sake, don’t 
miss him!’ I put everything on the tackle 
it would stand and managed to check the 
fish for an instant right in front of Isabelle. 

“And this is what she did: It doesn’t 
seem credible—it doesn’t seem humanly 
possible; but it’s a fact that you’ll have to 
take my word for. She lifted the landing 
net above her head with both hands and 
brought it down on top of the fish with all 
her might!” 

George ceased speaking. Despite its 
coating of talcum powder, I was able to 
detect an additional pallor in his counte- 
nance. 

“Will I ever forget it as long as I live?” 
he inquired at last. 

“No, George,” I said; “but we’ve just 
exactly eleven minutes left.” 

George made a noticeable effort and 
went on: 

“By some miracle the fish stayed on the 
hook; but I got a faint idea of what would 
have happened if he’d taken a notion really 
to fight. He went around that pool so fast 
it must have made him dizzy. I heard 
Isabelle say, ‘I didn’t miss him, George’; 
and then—well, I didn’t lose my temper; 
you wouldn’t call it that exactly. I hardly 
knew what I said. I’ll admit I shouldn’t 
have said it. But I did say it; no doubt of 
that; no doubt of that whatever.” 

““What was it you said?’’ I asked. 

George looked at me uneasily. 

“Oh, the sort of thing a man would say 
impulsively—under the circumstances.” 

“Was it something disparaging about 
her?’ I inquired. 

“Oh, no,” said George, “‘nothing about 
her. I simply intimated—in a somewhat 
brutal way, I suppose—that she’d better 
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get away from the pool—er—not bother me 
any more is what I meant to imply.” 

For the first time since George had 
chosen me for a confidant I felt a lack of 
frankness on his part. 

“Just what did you say, George?” I 
insisted. 

“Well, it wasn’t altogether my words,” 
he evaded. “It was the tone I used, as 
much as anything. Of course, the circum- 
stances would excuse—still, I regret it. I 
admit that. I’ve told you so plainly.” 

There was no time in which to press him 
further. 

“Well, what happened then?” I asked. 

“Tsabelle just disappeared. She went up 
the bank, of course, but I didn’t see her 
go. Old Faithful was still nervous and I 
had to keep my eye on the line. He 
quieted down in a little while and continued 
to promenade slowly around the pool. I 
suppose this kept up for half an hour more. 
Then I made up my mind that something 
had to be done. I turned very carefully on 
the rock, lowered the tip until it was on a 
line with the fish, turned the rod under my 
arm until it was pointing behind me and 
jumped. 

“Of course, I had to give him slack; but 
I kept my balance on the point by the skin 
of my teeth, and when I raised the rod he 
was still on. I worked to the bank, giving 
out line, and crawled under some bushes 
and things and got around to the cove at 
last. Then I started to work again to swing 
him into the cove, but absolutely nothing 
doing. I could lead him anywhere except 
into the cove. He’d had enough of that; 
I didn’t blame him, either. 

“To make a long story short, I stayed 
with him for two hours. For a while it was 
pretty dark; but there was a good-sized 
moon that night, and when it rose it shone 
right down on the pool through a gap in the 
trees fortunately. My wrist was gone 
completely, but I managed to keep some 
pressure on him all the time, and at last he 
forgot about what had happened to him in 
the cove. I swung him in and the current 
brought him past me. He was on his side 
by now. I don’t think he was tired even 
then—just discouraged. I let him drift 
over the net, heaved him out on the bank 
and sank down beside him, absolutely all 
in. I couldn’t have got to my feet on a 
bet. I just sat there in a sort of daze and 
looked at Old Faithful, gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

“‘ After a half hour’s rest I was able to 
get up and go to camp. I planned what I 
was going to do on the way. There was 
always a crowd in the main camp living 
room after dinner. I simply walked into 
the living room without a word and laid 
Old Faithful on the center table. 

“Well, you can imagine faintly what 
happened. I never got any dinner— 
couldn’t have eaten any, as a matter of 
fact. I didn’t even get a chance to take off 
my waders. By the time I’d told just how 
I’d done it to one crowd, more would come 
in and look at Old Faithful; and then stand 
and look at me for a while; and then make 
me tell it all over again. At last everybody 
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began to dig up anything they had with a 
kick in it. Almost everyone had a bottle 
he’d been hoarding. There was Scotch and 
gin and brandy and rye and a lot of 
experimental stuff. Art Bascom gota tin 
dish pan from the kitchen and put it 
on the table beside Old Faithful. He 
said ‘Pour your contributions right in 
here, men.’ So each man dumped whatever 
he had into the dish pan and everybody 
helped themselves. 

“Tt was great, of course. The biggest 
night of my life, but I hope I’ll never be so 
dog-tired again. I felt as though I’d taken 
a beating. After they’d weighed Old Faith- 
ful—nine pounds five and a half ounces; 
and he’d been out of water two hours—I 
said I had to go to bed, and went. 

“Tsabelle wasn’t in the cabin. I thought, 
in a hazy way, that she was with some of 
the women, somewhere. Don’t get the idea 
I was stewed. But I hadn’t had anything 
to eat, and the mixture in that dish pan was 
plain TNT. 

“T fell asleep as soon as I hit the bed; 
slept like a log till daylight. Then I half 
woke up, feeling that something terrific 
had happened. For a minute I didn’t know 
what; then I remembered what it was. I 
Bes landed Old Faithful on a three-ounce 
rod! 

“FE lay there and went over the whole 
thing from the beginning, until I came to 
Isabelle with the landing net. That made 
me look at where her head should have 
been on the pillow. It wasn’t there. She 
wasn’t in the cabin. I thought perhaps 
she’d got up early and gone out to look 
at the lake or the sunrise or something. 
But I got up in a hurry and dressed. 

“Well, I could see no signs of Isabelle 
about camp. I ran into Jean just coming 
from the head guide’s cabin and he said, 
‘Too bad about your wife’s mother.’ I 
said, ‘What’s that?’ He repeated what 
he’d said, and added, ‘She must be an 
awtiul sick woman.’ Well, I got out of him 
finally that Isabelle had come straight up 
from the stream the evening before, taken 
two guides and started for Buck’s Landing. 
Jean had urged her to wait until morning, 
naturally; but she’d told him she must get 
to her mother at once, and took on so, as 
Jean put it, that he had to let her go. 

“‘T said, ‘Let me have Indian Joe, stern, 
and a good man, bow. Have ’em ready in 
ten minutes.’ I rushed to the kitchen, 
drank two cups of coffee and started for 
Buck’s Landing. We made the trip down 
in seven hours, but Isabelle had left with 
her trunks on the 10:40. train. 

“T haven’t seen her since. Went to her 
home once. She wouldn’t see me; neither 
would her mother. Her father advised 
not forcing things—just waiting. He said 
he’d do what he could. Well, he’s done 
it—you read the letter. Now you know 
the whole business. You’ll stick, of course, 
and see me through just the first of it, old 
man. Of course, you'll do that, won’t you? 
We'd better, get down to the train now. 
Track Nineteen.” 

George rose from the table. I followed 
him from the café, across the blue-domed 
rotunda to a restraining rope stretched 
before the gloomy entrance to Track Nine- 
teen. 

“George,’’ I said, ‘‘one thing more: Just 
what did you say to her when she & 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ George began 
vaguely. 

“ George,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘no more beat- 
ing about the bush. What did you say?” 

I saw his face grow even more haggard, 
if possible. Then it mottled into a shade 
resembling the brick on an old colonial 
mansion. 

“TI told her ——’ he began in a low 
voice. 

“Yes?” I encouraged. 

“T told her to get thé hell out of there.” 

And now a vision was presented to my 
mind’s eye; a vision of twelve fish plates, 
each depicting a trout curving up through 
green waters to an artificial fly. The vision 
extended on through the years. I saw Mrs. 
George Baldwin Potter ever gazing upon 
those rising trout and recalling the name 
on the card which had accompanied them 
to her door. 

I turned and made rapidly for the main 
entrance of the Grand Central Station. 
In doing so I passed the clock above In- 
formation and saw that I still had two 
minutes in which to be conveyed by a 
taxicab far, far from the entrance to Track 
Nineteen. 

I remember hearing the word “quitter” 
hurled after me by a hoarse, despairing 
voice. 
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$1.60 may save your ceiling 


—replace that leaky air-valve with Airid 


HISSING, sputtering air-valve is a 
tiny thing, BUT— 


—it can leak and ruin a ceiling; it can keep 
the cold air in and the steam out, and so bring 
unmerited criticism upon good radiators. 


For these important reasons the American 
Radiator Company has perfected and now 
offers its own air-valve—the Airid, devel- 
oped in its Institute of Thermal Research. 


yo ame Wk 
With inferior valve — 
es: 50% clogged with Air J 
Airid Air-Valves need no adjustment; 
they let the cold air out, but close tight the 
moment steam or water tries to escape; 
they cannot hiss or sputter or drip. 


The cost of an Airid Air-Valve is $1.60— 
surely a small price to pay for 


With A AIRID — ; 
100% filled with Steam. 


1. the safety of your ceilings 
2. silence 
3. perfect warmth 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICcAX Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept.S-57 Buffalo, N.Y. 


@) AIRID 


Rids the radiator ee dialor 
Air 


of cold air 
For sale by Heating \ / ‘ : lve 
Contractors everywhere 
Clip the Coupon 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Dept.S-57 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


| This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an 

4 Airid Air-Valve. We are willing to let Name 
IN Airid stand or fall by what it will do for the 

| coldest radiator in your coldest room. "Addrads 
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HIS BITTER WAL 


(Continued from Page 15) 


And then, quitesuddenly, Florian stopped 
short. His eyes took on a speculative, 
interested light. ‘“‘Wigglin’ tripe!” he 
ejaculated. ‘‘There’s another idea which 
come right outen my own haid.”’ 

It was an idea—one that took form 
rapidly. Admitting that the car was not 
stolen property, one must also admit that 
Dammocles did not know positively that it 
was not. Therefore if he could be made to 


believe that it was, much of the joy of 


possession would have departed. “Tt’s the 
same as killin’ a man if you e n scare him 
to death.” 

Florian’s shot oe back i #3 
traced his steps southward on Kighteen 
Street. With each a his 
ed more 


ian, could not prove that the piety iy: 
ible a 


stolen, it appeared equally impossi 
Damocles to prove that it was not. 

“An! what I does,” cogitated Mr. —_ 
pey, “is to make him mis’able. Yass 
jes’ that. Unless he knows suttin sure that 
the car ain’t stole, misery is gwine be the 
one feelin’ he ain’t gwine have nothin’ else 
but.” 

Ten minutes later Florian Slappey rang 
the bell on the door of Sis Callie Flukers’ 
home. Sis Callie, elderly, acrid and eager, 
eyed her visitor suspiciously. As the cham- 
pion long-distance gossip of the world she 
had more than once had occasion to cause 
severe embarrassment to Florian, and the 
feeling between them was not one of warm 
friendliness. But the geniality of Florian’s 
manner was disarming. 

“You is lookin’ terrible charmin’ this 
mawnin’, Sis Callie.” 

“What you cravin’ fum me, Florian?” 

‘Nothin’. Nothin’ ’tall. Jes’ dropped by 
to pass the time of day. How things is 


with you?” 

“Fair to middlin’, Florian. An’ with 
you?” 

“Quiet, Sis Callie, quiet. They is so 


awful quiet I could pick up a pin. An’ Ise 
mad too.’ 

““How come?” 

“Tt’s that ornery Damocles Twigg an’ 
wife.”’ 

Sis Callie pricked up her ears. The 
Twigg-Slappey imbroglio had proved the 
most toothsome morsel that had come her 
way in many a green moon, and here was 
golden opportunity to extract salient facts 
from the hitherto Sphinxlike fountainhead 
of information. 

The details of the situation were already 
fairly familiar to the avid Miss Flukers. 
She knew that Damocles and Magnesia 
had probably been engaged from the first, 
that the unsuspecting Florian had been 
deliberately tricked into a proposal—or 
what could be construed as such—by the 
calculating Magnesia, and that the money 
he had paid in settlement had furnished 
the dowry with which Magnesia came to 
her bridegroom. Ordinarily no champion 
of Florian’s, Sis Callie’s sense of justice 
aligned her with the balance of Darktown 
in the belief that Florian had been done 
exceedingly dirt and was entitled to thor- 
ough and complete vengeance. And 
now 

“That money I earned by runnin’ the 
beauty contes’ an’ whfch they gotten off 
me,”’ Florian was explaining, ‘‘they has 
done bought an automobile with to go on 
a eee ee to Hot Boilin’ Springs.” 

“oc Oo ” 

“Yeh. An’ Ise sore. Ise angry plumb 
th’oo. You ought to see the automobile 
which they has bought. ” He lowered his 
voice confidentially. ‘‘He boughten it off 
a strange cullud man which he didn’t know, 
an’ I has heard tell that it’s a stolen car.” 

Sis Callie’s eyes popped wide. ‘‘You 
ain’t sayin’ so?” 

“Yes, Lis. ’Course I don’t know for sure 
whether it was stole or not, but folks says 
that the suecumstances looks awful sus- 
picious. Ain’t no guy sellin’ no sixteen- 
hund’ed-dollar car f’ less’n half price less’n 
they is somethin’ fishy ’bouten it.” 

“Tha’s right. That sho’ly soun’s correc’, 
Florian. An’ it woul’n’t be above them 
doin’ jes’ that.’’ She laid a friendly hand 
on Florian’s knees. ‘‘How come you ever 
to be sech a fool as to fall in love with 
Magnesia?’’ 

Florian’s teeth clicked angrily. ‘Fall in 
love with her? Goshamighty, Sis Callie, 


- play of militancy. Hitherto he had fai 
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I never fell in nothin’ with that woma 
ain’t fallin’ in love with no gal no 1 
I hates wimmin—s’far’s fallin’ in love 
them is concerned at. 


a Wy bit, an’ she made out like she to 
se’ious, when all the time she was eng 


fiat thing you know she wee me in 
. Then her an’ Damocles boiled: 


fous ' T’chk! I wishes them a heap of | 
_“An’ I wishes wes twice as much, 


informed-—-and — vate 
only was Damocles the 


ate the see came to the 
cles and his wife. 

His denial was instant and indignt 

Sis Callie, who had carried the ta 
headquarters, was insistent. “How 
know it ain’t a stolen car?” 

“T know it ain’t, tha’s how I know 

“Well—folks all over town is 
"bout that car was stole by the | 
say you bought it offen, an’ ’ La 
says if that’s so you is mos’ likely. 
in a peck of trouble.” a 

“Fumadiddles! Lawyer Chew di 
nothin’ but talk with his mouf.” 

At the door Sis Callie added a final 
quieting comment: “I hopes fo’ yo’ 
that ev’ybody is wrong, Brother 
But where they is SO much smoke th 
boun’ to be a cigar.’ 

As she departed Danek turned 
ried eyes upon his wife. | 

‘°Tain’t true,” he muttered i in a va 
attempt to convince himself. 

Magnesia’s lips pressed tightly toge 
“Tt better not be.” 

“What do you mean, woman?” 

“T mean you bought that autom 
with my money, an’ if’n it turns out: 
you bought a stolen car which gits 
away fum us you had better make art 
ments to travel—an’ travel sudden.” | 

“You ain’t th’eatenin’ me, is you?! 

“No-o. Not exac’ly. But if any! 
happens to that car, Damocles-honey, it 
is gwine be a heap of trouble aroun’ h 
house at the same time you is in it.” | 

The bridegroom was amazed by thiili 


control. But now 

“ Anyway, it ain’t no stolen car 

“You don’t know ’tis or "tain’t. Ki 

“Tse willin’ to bet | 

“You has bet a’ready, cullud many! 
you has bet with my ou doi lose ¥o thir 
you to do is to see you e yo?! 
Tha’s all; absotively all.” 

Damocles retired miserably to ths 
clusion of the ramshackle garage int! 
rear of his cottage. Resplendent ti! 
gaze stood the handsome gray ro" 
polished within an inch of its life, 
tive in model, scintillant with 
equipment. 

“Tf folks is right,” he reflect 
happily, “‘they woul’n’t be no 
identifryin’ it.” 

The owner of the roadster was noe 
He knew that he had bought the ; 
fairly good faith. True, there may ? 
been a lurking suspicion that all 
quite as it should be, but on the nabl u 

( 


that Magnesia was pretty well 4 


he had paid a more or less reasonable 
for the car. Therefore he knew 
could not be endangered by the la 

connection with his possession of the 
chine. But if it developed that the 
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Every day, from every city in the land, 
thousands of dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise is shipped without destination. 


True, the shipping tags and packing- 
boxes bear the names and addresses of 
consignees. True, in places near and far, 
men in warehouses will receive them; 
merchants will put the goods upon their 
shelves. 


But these are not destinations. These 
are merely junctions. Merchandise is not 
made for wholesalers or retailers. It is 
not fashioned to grow old in storerooms 
or catch dust on shelves. 


Yet how many makers ship their mer- 
chandise to these junctions and then forget 
it—ignoring the fact that its journey 1s not 
yet completed—failing to provide for it 
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ADVERTISING 


a waiting destination in the homes and 
business places of those who use it. 


They seem to think, these makers, that 
when their salesmen take an order from a 
wholesaler or retailer the merchandise is 
sold. They leave it to shift for itself in 
the crowded junctions of trade—to find its 
way, if it can, into the hands of casual buy- 
ers who do not seek it, and to whom its 
quality means nothing. 


But these are not the leaders of to-day— 
and their method is the method of the past. 
Fewer and fewer they become—harder 
and harder grows their road. Their mer- 
chandise, lost in the maze at the junctions, 
gives way to products that know where 
they are going—advertised products whose 
market is assured. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
popular rumor was founded on fact and 
the car was actually stolen property, it 
could be taken from him willy-nilly. That 
much Damocles knew—and that much he 
feared. 

The taking away of the car spelled dis- 
aster for the erstwhile blithesome bride- 
groom. For one thing, it meant that the 
thunderbolts of wifely wrath would be 
loosed upon his head; for another, it 
meant that considerable prestige would be 
suddenly lost; for another, it meant that 
his dream of dreams—a one-week honey- 
moon at Hot Boiling Springs—would be 
denied him. Altogether the prospect had 
become suddenly very drab and dull in- 
deed; so drab that Florian, had he been 
fully cognizant of the misery that Damocles 
was at the moment undergoing, would 
have experienced an elation that was pretty 
much his just due. 

Mr. Twigg seated himself on an over- 
turned soap box and gave careful thought 
to the predicament in which he found him- 
self. He was not without fertility of brain 
and he groped earnestly for a solution to 
his problem. Come what might he dared 
not face the thought of losing the car. 
It behooved him then to figure out ways 
and means for retaining it—and doing so 
in safety. And finally, when the sun had 
slanted sharply toward the west, the in- 
spiration came, and he fairly ran into the 
bridal cottage to explain his scheme to the 
doubtful and angry wife. 

** All I does,” he explained, ‘‘is to git the 
car disguised so if’n a detective comes 
along an’ reckernizes it he won’t recker- 
nize it.” 

“How you is gwine do that?”’ 

“Th’oo Castor Snipe. He’s a good frien’ 
of mine, an’ does I take him a job of wuk 
he is gwine do which I says an’ no questions 
asked.” 

She thought it over awhile and nodded 
heavy approval. “It’s got sense,” she 
admitted. “‘Mo’n what you has.” 

Twenty minutes later he drove his ma- 
chine into the musty and narrow confines 
of Castor Snipe’s garage. That lean and 
hungry mechanic was glad to see his newly 
married friend, and gave attentive ear to 
instructions. 

“‘Fust off,’’ explained Damocles, “I wants 
this car painted blue. Gray ain’t no color 
for nothin’ but hearses nohow. Then I 
reckon you better take off them fenders to 
make it look mo’ sportier. Also remove 
the isinglass away fum the back of the top 
an’ put in a plate glass instead, an’ while 
you is doin’ all that you might as well take 
off the se’ial number of the car. Se’ial 
numbers don’t do no car no good. Under- 
stan’?” 

Castor nodded happily. ‘‘You sho’ly is 
aimin’ to fix the car up elegant.” 

“T craves to have the swellest cutdown 
car in Bummin’ham—an’ I craves to have 
it right now. Reckon you can gimme a 
quick job of wuk?”’ 

“Yassuh; sho’ly can. Wukkin’ quick is 
the fondest thing I’m of.” 

“Good. Tha’s fine.’”’ Damocles rubbed 
moist palms together unctuously. “You 
suttinly is the right sort of a frien’ fo’ a 
feller to have.” 

“T an’ you always has been good frien’s, 
haven’t we, Damocles?”’ 

There was just a hint of wistfulness in 
Castor’s voice; he had been considerably 
disturbed by Florian’s passionate denun- 
ciation of his affluent friend. 

“Hot dam! Brother, you said it. I 
loves you. like you was my wife’s own 
father. They ain’t nothin’ I woul’n’t do 
you for.” The little eyes narrowed slightly. 
“‘An’ they ain’t nothin’ you woul’n’ do fo’ 
me, is they?” 

“Nary thing.” : 

“A’right. Then you does this: Does 
anybody ast you whose car is you doin’ 
what to—you says nothin’ an’ you keeps on 
sayin’ it. They’s a heap of foolishment 
bein’ talked aroun’, an’ the sooner folks 
knows that they don’t know what they 
know the better off ev’ybody is gwine be. 
Git me?” 

pl vite. 

Damocles departed and Castor turned 
happily to work. Jobs had been few and 
far between recently and Castor’s one-man 
garage business was not prosperous. Cas- 
tor well knew the reason: lacking a car 
himself he was unable to provide road 
service. To make up that deficiency he 
had struggled manfully to accumulate the 
price of a new flivver, but his best efforts 
still found him nearly one hundred dollars 
short of the desired goal. 
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Here, then, was a job that promised fair 
pay, although the simple Castor had no 
thought to profiteer against his friend. 
And there would be undoubtedly consider- 
able advertising value to the present bit of 
work; he could stand forth as the man who 
had converted Damocles’ bridal roadster 
into a radiant cutdown speedster. 

“Folks ain’ even gwine reckernize it 
when I finishes up,”’ he reflected, and then, 
whistling, he went to work. 

Until late that night Mr. Snipe labored, 
pausing only briefly about seven o’clock 
for a flying trip to Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue 
Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, where he 
partook heartily of Brunswick stew and 
pork sandwiches, washed down by steam- 
ing coffee. The following morning at seven 
o’clock he was again on the job, and by 
nine all the preliminary work had been 
done—fenders removed and the car washed 
and prepared for its painting. The serial- 
number plate had also been taken off and 
lay now, unnoticed, in a corner of the 
garage. 

It was upon this scene of industrial activ- 


ity that Florian Slappey happened. At 


first there was no recognition in the glance 
he bestowed upon the car that engaged 
Castor’s laborious attention. And then he 
understood, and turned som2what puzzled 
eyes upon his friend. 

“Whose car that is, Castor?” 

““Nemmin’.”’ 

““Which’s?”’ 

“Don’t make no diff’ence.”’ 

Florian inspected more closely. ‘‘Tha’s 
the automobile Damocles Twigg boughten. 
with my britch-of-promise money of his 
wife’s.”’ 

“T ain’t said it ain’t.” 
truthful gentleman. 

“You ain’t said it is.” 

“‘T ain’t said nothin’.”’ 

“Well, is it is or is it ain’t?”’ 

“Tha’s fo’ me to know, Florian, an’ you 
to find out.” 

The task was not difficult. In common 
with the millions of persons who have long 
entertained a passion for car ownership, 
Florian could recognize any car’s make and 
he discerned readily enough that this was 
the Twigg automobile. With that certitude 
his brain commenced a process of deduc- 
tion. 

“What color you is gwine paint it, Cas- 
tor?’’ he questioned with simulated indif- 
ference. 

“Blue.” 

“Tt ought to look swell. painted that 
color. When you starts?” 

“Right away.” 

Florian pressed a cigar upon the laboring 
gentleman and ambled away. Once out of 
earshot he smacked one fist into the palm 
of his other hand and emitted an ejacula- 
tion.of delight. 

“Tf I ain’t done nothin’ else I have gave 
Damocles hell! He’s heard mebbe his car 
was stole, an’ he’s havin’ it disguised.” 

Florian derived immense satisfaction 
from contemplation of that fact. The 
rather subtle scheme for discommoding his 
archenemy had already succeeded beyond 
his fondest anticipations. And the more he 
thought of it the more ambitious he be- 
came. 

Two facts were apparent: Damocles had 
heard the rumor and Damocles was so per- 
turbed that he was paying out good hard 
cash to have his car disguised. Ergo, 
Damocles himself was not entirely sure 
that the car was not stolen property. And 
gradually there came to Florian the in- 
spiration to carry his revenge to a logical 
conclusion. The idea did not arrive full- 
panoplied, it seeped into his brain bit by 
bit, but it took concrete form finally, and 
Florian swung downtown with his lips ex- 
panded to a broad and happy smile. 

“Time I finishes with Mistuh Damocles 
Twigg an’ wife they ain’t gwine think that 
car is stole. They is gwine know it.” 

He sought the modest office of Mr. Bos- 
ton Marble, a dark and silent individual 
who earned a quarter of his income by 
writing insurance and the other three- 
quarters by serving as agent for Cap’n 
Jackson Ramsay’s Pool & Genuine Lot- 
tery. Boston was glad to see Florian. Mr. 
Slappey was one of his best-paying patrons 
and Boston was more than a little indebted 
to him for various kindly offices. 

Florian lost no time in getting down to 
brass tacks. 

“You know how I hate Damocles 
Twigg?’ he questioned. 
< Boston, always laconic, nodded affirma- 
ion. 

“How you like him yo’se’f, Boston?” 


Castor was a 
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“Take how you feel,’ returned Mr. 
Marble, ‘“‘an’ add two damns.”’ 
“Good. Tha’s swellegant. 

at me ? 

Florian plunged into an oration of ex- 
planation. Boston gave attentive ear, nod- 
ding occasionally. 

“You bein’ an insurance agent,”’ finished 
the enthusiastic Mr. Slappey, ‘‘makes it a 
cinch. You ain’t takin’ nothin’ fum Dam- 
ocles an’ you is simply givin’ him a heap 


Now lis’en 


_of worry. You don’t love him none.”’ 


“Never has sence he tried to git me 


kicked out of The Sons & Daughters of I. 


Will Arise.” 

““An’ so you gits revenge as well as me. 
Is you with me?” 

4 Tans 

“A’right,” exulted Florian. ‘T’morrow 
mawnin’ you shoots yo’ skyrocket.” 

There was additional earnest conversa- 
tion before Florian took his leave, and 
when he did go there was a pleased glint 
in Mr. Marble’s eyes. Next to Semore 
Masby the uppity Mr. Twigg was his pet 
aversion. 

At ten o’clock the following morning the 
paint-smeared Castor Snipe looked up from 
his work to find the solemncholy eyes of 
Boston Marble bent distrustfully upon 
him. Castor rose to his feet, a hint of ap- 
prehension smiting him.. Damocles’ car 
was now half blue and half its original gray 
tone, the disguising process being but par- 
tially completed. 

““Mawnin’, Castor Snipe.” 

“Mawnin’, Brother Marble.” 

“You looks like you is busy.” 

“Looks-like ain’t no liar.” 

Boston circled the car, eying it criti- 
cally. ‘‘Whose automobile that is?” 

Castor was on guard. ‘’Tain’t mine.’’: 

“‘T ain’t ast whose ain’t it. I ast whose 
Isso la 

“Ise paintin’ it,’’ stalled Mr. Snipe. 

Deliberately Boston looked where the 
serial-number plate should have been. 
“Somebody has removed sumthin’ offen 
heah.”’ 

““Well—what diff’ence does that make 
to you?” 

“*T,” explained Boston, ‘“‘represents a 
suttin’ automobile-insurance comp’ny.” 

Castor did not effervesce with enthusi- 
asm. “‘You ain’t tellin’ me nothin’ new.” 

“T craves to ask you a few questions.”’ 

“‘Ain’t nobody stoppin’ you, is they?” 

Boston discerned a glint in the dust of the 
floor. He retrieved the discarded number 
tag and ostentatiously put it in his wallet. 

“‘Reckon tha’s gwine make good evi- 
dence.” 

“e Huh?” 

The keen eyes of the insurance adjuster 
transfixed the trembly Castor. ‘‘Reckon 
you di’n’t know this heah car was stolen 
propitty, did you?” 

“You is doin’ a lot of reckonin’, Boston.” 

More inspection cf the car and many 
affirmative t’chks. ‘“’Tain’t no mistake— 
it’s the ve’y same car.’’ He looked up com- 
miseratingly. ‘‘What you has done got 
yo’se’f into, Brother Snipe, is a helluva fix.” 

“How come you says I is in one?”’ 

*‘ Ain’t this yo’ car?” 

“No!” explosively. 

“Whose ’tis?”’ 

Castor hesitated, but only for a moment. 
“It was brung heah by Mistuh Damocles 
Twigg.” 

“Ah-ha! Mistuh Twigg, eh? I sispected 
as much an’ a li’l’ bit mo’.”” He nodded 
portentously. “I sho’ly is glad I ain’t 
Damocles Twigg.” 

Boston passed majestically through the 
door. Castor flung a question after him: 
“Where you is goin’ to?” 

“Mistuh Twigg’s residence.” 

Castor watched the insurance man pass 
down the street. He was racked with anxi- 
ety for his friend Damocles. So it was true, 
after all—Damocles had purchased a stolen 


‘car? So that was why he wished the ma- 


chine disguised? Castor shook his head. 

“Mistuh Hahd Luck jes’ walked into 
Damocles’ house an’ went to bed on the 
table.” 

But Mr. Snipe was unswerving in his loy- 
alty. Once Boston was out of sight the 
lanky garage keeper hotfooted to a tele- 
phone and within a minute was in com- 
munication with his friend. 


“Damocles,”’ he breathed excitedly, 
“‘you is in one awful mess.” 
“How come?” 


“This heah car of yourn was stole.” 

“Offen you?”’ fearfully. 

“No. Offen the feller which owned it be- 
fore it was stole off him by the feller which 
sold it to you.” 
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Terror was reflected in the voice , 
Twigg. “‘Who says so?” 


so. Boston Marble, which wuks 
surance folks, was jes’ in heah, an’ 
heap of funny questions. Right ne 
on his way to yo’ house to make tal} 
you. Yousho’ly better fix up to git oy 
or you an’ the car is both gwine h 
away sudden an’ complete.” 

Damocles snapped the receiver ¢ 
hook. It was the work of but a mom 
find his bride and explain. His infor 
was not greeted with any wild bu 
enthusiasm. : 

“You po’, liver-faced, moth-eat 
han’ imitation of a never-could-be y 
she anathematized. ‘You gits met 
Florian Slappey fo’ them moneys, a1 
you goes an’ buys a stole car. Now 
mos’ likely goin’ to jail an’ ——” 

“Quit talkin’ foolishment with yo’ 
woman. Ain’t nobody goin’ to jail ne 
Now listen at me. Boston Marble is¢ 
heah an’ he’s gwine ast is that my e 
I is gwine say it ain’t.” ¢ 

“Which ain’t so much lie as yout 

“They cain’t do nothin’ to me if t 
ain’t mine.” 4 

“No-o. Leastways they cain’t pe 
in jail fo’ receivin’ stolen propitty.” 

“Tha’s the way I figgers. Anytl 
better’n bein’ in the Big Rock.” 

“Fuh! Tha’s what you think. If 
takes my automobile away fum you 
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gwine wish you was in jail.” 
“Hush yo’ talkin’. Us is gwine sa 
car ain’t ourn an’ we don’t know 
*bout it. An’ if they jes’ nachelly ’sis 
we tell ’em whose car it is we says we 
know, but we hear’n Castor Snipe | 
was hisn.” a 
The accusing countenance of F} 
Marble appeared on the threshold 
demanded to know if they knew th. 
car which Castor Snipe was then j) 
process of disguising was stolen pro} 
They chorused a denial. 
“Don’t know nothin’ ’bout no car ( 
has got.” ; 
“He said you broughten it there.’ 
“Castor Snipe never did care wiht 
said.” i 
“Ain’t it yourn?” 


~~ 


“Us don’t own no car.” 

“FH’m!”’ This was a new develo} 
and it intrigued Mr. Marble. ‘‘ You-< 
come along with me. I want you 
that automobile.” 

Apprehensively they followed. E 
to the garage they were seen by 
Slappey, whose eyes lighted with joy 
expression of transcendent misery ¢ 
face of each member of the bridal pai 
joined them, his manner jaunty and i 
ciously friendly. 

“Whose fun’ral is you-all gwine te 
inquired lightly. 

Damocles and Magnesia favorec|l 
with stares of hatred. ‘‘ Who ’vited 34 
jine up with us?” 

“This is a free country, ain’t it? I DP 
I e’n walk whomever I wants to wil 

The procession wound slowly dow 
street, Magnesia and Damocles leadi: 
way, glancing furtively at each othe 
time to time. Boston Marble and his éf 
confederate were having the time oll 
lives. They were united in detestat! 
the pursy bridegroom, and they re 
that they were in for an extremely: 
afternoon at that gentleman’s expe 

“Squirmin’ is the one thing I has 4} 
wanted to see him do,’’ murmured Fi 
ecstatically. 

“You an’ me bofe,’’ returned Bos 
a whisper. “‘But what does us do af! 
finishes squirmin’?”’ 

Florian shrugged. ‘‘That don’t } 
no nevermin’s. He c’n take his ¢ 
then. I gits my seven hund’ed an 
dollars back out of how much fun us 

At the corner of Avenue B, Da 
and his irate wife narrowly avoided 
sion with a pompous gentleman who 
out of a corner store puffing impor 
upon a gold-banded cigar which mé 
his complexion. Ri 

**A-a-h!’’ breathed this gentlemé 
pansively, ‘‘my deah frien’s—I greet 

Damocles cast a malevolent eye 
the other. ‘‘Huh! You might look g 
you is runnin’ into.’’ \ 

The eyes of Lawyer Evans Chew 
ened with pained surprise. ‘“I j 
he commented, ‘‘that all is not well! 
you this blammy day.” ¥ 

Florian snickered. ‘‘ You ain’t eve 
right, Lawyer Chew. He’s mad as 
(Continued on Page 81) 


(Continued from Page 76) 
ell, well, well!” The light of Bir- 
ham’s dusky legal fraternity was not 
‘stripped of his pervasive good humor. 
may I speculate upon the cause of 
disposition, Brother Twigg?”’ 
lo.” 
ston Marble nudged Florian and that 
eman stepped forward with a sugges- 
“Come along with us, Lawyer Chew. 
raves to let you listen to somethin’.”’ 
mocles transfixed Florian with a bit- 
ance. “I ain’t invited Lawyer Chew 
eus.” 
‘o’se not,’’ returned Florian cheer- 
“But I has. An’ like I remarked a 
te since, this heah is a free country. 
that a fac’, Lawyer Chew?” 
is,” returned the lawyer unctuously. 
awdin’ to the Constitution of the 
1d States, designatin’ them powers 
1 was give to the Federal Guv’ment by 


Magnesia, n’r 


ov’eign states of this noble an’ ——” 
‘umadiddles!’’? snapped Damocles. 
jney. ‘You come along with us, Law- 
Jhew. They maybe might be a case 
fo’ you.” ee. 

at decided the matter. Chew joined 
ey filed eventually into Castor’s ga- 

Mr. Snipe looked up hopefully. 

‘fawnin’, Damocles. I hope you 
jned to Mistuh Marble ’bout yo’ auto- 
|r were fixed upon him. 
/Vhat you says, Castor?” 
| hope you ’splained ’bout yo’ car.” 
My car?” 
. 
don’t mean nothin’. 
‘er me, ain’t got no automobile.” 
ei stood rigid. His lanternlike jaw 
ged slowly. 
; 
‘| says that I, n’r neither Magnesia, 
1 got no automobile; never had one 
‘in’t never aimin’ to git one.”’ 
prian Slappey edged to the front. 
! 
) 


3 us be gittin’ on.” } 
brian linked his arm in that of the 
ym and Florian in their quickstep be- 
the irate and nervous couple. 

le.” 

-mocles knew that the eyes of Evans 
Jh-huh. Yourn an’ Magnesia’s.”’ 

‘ou says words, Brother Snipe, but 
tepeat that over ag’in, Damocles. My 
jn’ ain’t so awful good.” 
"1 see, Castor,’’ he interjected gen- 
'“T tol’ you him an’ his wife was bofe 
a es 


ston Marble addressed the bridal pair. 
ose car is that?’’ he queried, desig- 
g the semidisguised automobile. 

ey shook their heads. ‘“‘We ain’t 
ly never saw’n that car before.” 

‘Tot hahdly never?” 

'Vell—skeercely. We did see Castor 
2 drivin’ a car jes’ like that which he 
he had boughten off a strange cullud 
| situation penetrated the brain of 
or Snipe. Damocles Twigg, his friend, 
eee with the law by reason of an 


‘tunate purchase, and now, deliber- 
and cold-bloodedly, he was attempt- 
') pass the buck. 
roodness Godness, Miss Agnes!’ he 
id, “Does you mean to stan’ up there 
‘ell Boston Marble that not on’y this 
‘in’t you-all two’s, but that it’s mine?”’ 
Ve does,’’ brazened Damocles. 
stor was livid with rage. ‘In about 
minutes, Damocles Twigg, I is goin’ 
f mad, an’ when I does you is gwine be 
Le 
imocles ducked. “Anyway,” he flung 
“that car belongs to Castor Snipe, 
' know it.” 
| Magnesia, as they walked swiftly up 
‘treet in the effort to place as much 
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distance as possible between themselves 


and the justifiably irate Mr. Snipe, Dam- * 


ocles said, “I reckon that was a soht of 
mean trick to do Castor; but anythin’ is 
better than us gittin’ in jail.” 

“Huh!” bitterly. ‘‘I hope you is gwine 
keep on thinkin’so, Damocles. Because not 
on’y us keeps out of jail but also us keeps 
out of that hotel at Hot Boilin’ Springs.” 

Meanwhile in the garage the tableau 
held until the bridal couple had disap- 
peared. Castor Snipe, oppressed with the 
difficulty of proving that he was not the 
owner of the ill-starred car, was staring in 
horror at Boston Marble. And then quite 
suddenly the tense atmosphere of the 
musty workshop was split by a peal of full- 
throated laughter that emanated from be- 
tween the lips of Mr. Florian Slappey. 
That gentleman had become convulsed 
with paroxysms of joy, and gradually an 
answering grin appeared on the habitually 
tight lips of Mr. Marble. Castor stared 
uncertainly from one to the other. He saw 
nothing humorous in the situation. Here 
he was, betrayed by his best friend, ap- 
parently owning a stolen automobile that 
was even then in the process of being dis- 
guised by him. Yet before him stood 
Boston Marble and Florian Slappey, both 
gentlemen of poise and distinction, con- 
vulsed with mirth. 

“If Mistuh Idea is snoopin’ ’roun’ this 
garage,’’ mused Castor unhappily, “I hope 
he applies fo’ lodgin’ in my brain.” 

The misery reflected upon Castor’s face 
appeared to increase the merriment of his 
tormentors. Boston, now fully entered into 
the swing of enjoyment, fairly quivered 
with merriment. He and Florian gravi- 
tated toward each other and flung arms 
about shoulders. They howled hysteri- 
cally. And only when Castor grimly de- 
manded an explanation did they pull loose 
and make efforts to control themselves. It 
was Florian who addressed the dum- 
founded Mr. Snipe. 

“Well, Castor,” he inquired, ‘‘what you 
now thinks of yo’ good frien’, Mistuh 
Twigg?” 

“Tf I was to say that, Florian, they would 
be two things I could be arrested for.”’ 

“Ts you willin’ to b’lieve me when I says 
he’s a crook?” 

“Tha’s jes’ where I stahts believin’.”’ 

“Ts you willin’ to admit that all my 
britch: of-promise trouble was a frame-up?”’ 

“‘T admits anythin’ you want ’bout them 
folks an’ a heap mo’ which I is too digni- 
fried to mention.” 

Lawyer Evans Chew, all this while a 
silent and puzzled spectator to the scene, 
now edged his way into the center of the 
group. He was well aware that something 
of a peculiar nature had occurred. 

“S’posin’ you-all ’splain this heah thing 
to me,”’ he suggested. . 

Florian’s vivid explanation was punctu- 
ated by snickers from him and the usually 
taciturn Boston Marble. And as Lawyer 
Chew listened his eyes opened wider and the 
hawserlike watch chain suspended across 
his flowered waistcoat fairly leaped with 
excitement. When the explanation was 
completed it was Lawyer Chew who 
grandiosely assumed charge of the situa- 
tion. He turned a benevolent gaze upon the 
astounded Castor Snipe. 

“T congratulates you, Brother Snipe.” 

“Says which?” 

“T congratulate you on chis mighty fine 
automobile of yourn.” 

“T ain’t got no automobile.” 

“Who says you ain’t?” 

“T does.” 

“Whose car is it?” 

““Damocles Twigg’s.” 
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“He says it ain’t hisn.” 

“He ain’t nothin’ on’y a liar.’’ 

The attorney chuckled. ‘I woul’n’t go 
callin’ no harsh names against Brother 
Twigg, Castor. On account he has jes’ said 
this car was yourn. Of course, as you now 
comprehend, he made said statement under 
the misapprehension that same was stolen 
property which he would get into jail for 
bein’ seized and possessed of. The point 
bein’ that if you say the car is hisn an’ he 
says it ain’t hisn but yourn, then it must 
be such.” 

Castor shook his head in bewilderment. 
“Tse in deep water,” he moaned, ‘‘an’ I 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout swimmin’.”’ 

The sudden relief at learning that he was 
not about to become involved in trouble 
was reflected upon his Cimmerian-hued 
countenance. But that brought no under- 
standing. 

“What you is gwine do with that car, 
Castor?” 

“Which car?” 

“Yourn. There.”’ 

“’Tain’t my car. It’s Damocles’.” 

“He says it’s yourn.”’ 

“T don’t care what he says. 
was lovin’ the troof much.” 

“Listen at me, Castor Snipe.’’ Lawyer 
Chew summoned his most barristerlike 
pose. ‘‘As between you an’ Damocles 
Twigg, that there car belongs to Mistuh 
Twigg. But as between you an’ a innocent 
third pusson, the car would belong to same. 
Does you understan’?”’ 

“Uh-huh. But I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“T mean that was you to sell that car to 
someone else Damocles Twigg would be 
estopped fum sayin’ that it wasn’t yo’ car 
on account he has said in public that it is. 
In other words, was you to sell that car you 
could sell what you owns in same, an’ since 
the on’y pusson in the world who e’n say 
you don’t own it is Damocles Twigg an’ 
since he cain’t say it on account he has 
a’ready said it was yourn, then the title 
you would pass to a purchaser is puffec’ly 
good against Mistuh Twigg, an’ he is the 
on’iest pusson which counts.” 

Castor was not convinced. ‘‘Mebbe so, 
Lawyer Chew—but I has had trouble 
enough with that ol’ car. An’ I ain’t gwine 
git myse’f into no mo’ foolishness.” 

Florian had given strict attention to the 
verbose explanation of the erudite attorney. 
He was satisfied that Lawyer Chew knew 
his law. 

“Whose car is that, Lawyer Chew?” in- 
quired Slappey. 

“That,’’ returned the man of law pom- 
pously, “is one of the mootest questions 
which has been ast me in a long time.” 

“The way I understan’s it is that the car 
ain’t Damocles’ n’r neither Castor’s, but 
does Castor sell it to someone it would be 
hisn. Is that right?”’ 

“You are imminently correc’, Brother 
Slappey.”’ 

“In other words, was Castor to sell me 
that automobile Damocles couldn’t never 
say he didn’t have no right to do such?” 

““Yo’ understandin’ has all the clarity of 
yo’ ’loocidation.”’ 

Florian turned to the bewildered Castor. 
“You is needin’ ’bout a hund’ed dollars to 
buy yo’se’f a service car, ain’t you?” 

‘SM ahi. 72. 

“‘Well, I offers you one hund’ed dollars 
fo’ this ear an’ also fifty mo’ dollars fo’ 
finishin’ up the repairs.” 

Castor shook his head. ‘‘ You talks fool- 
ishment, Florian.” 

“Tse willin’ to buy what you has to sell.”’ 

“‘Ain’t got no car to sell.” 

**Ain’t he, Lawyer Chew?” 


He never 
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“He e’n sell such right, title an’ intrus’ 
as he is possessed of.” 

“One hund’ed an’ fifty dollars when the 
repairs is done,” tempted Florian. 

“Lawyer Chew, is you shuah I won’t git 
sida trouble if’n I sells Florian this car?”’ 

“e is.”’ 

Castor extended an eager hand. ‘‘Gimme 
them hund’ed an’ fifty dollars, Florian. 
The repairs is gwine be finished day after 
t’morrow an’ I delivers the car then. It’s 
yourn s’far’s I is concerned at.” 

Precisely forty-eight hours later Florian 
Slappey dropped in at Castor Snipe’s ga- 
rage. Before the door stood a new and shiny 
truck of the flivver type. 

“My new service car,”’ explained Castor, 
“which I bought with the money I done 
had saved up an’ that hund’ed an’ fifty 
extry I got fum you.” 

Inside the garage was the one-time gray 
roadster, now beautifully disguised. Florian 
surveyed it with the pleased pride of own- 
ership. 

“Hot dog! Castor, it looks elegant! 
The hund’ed an’ fifty I give you fo’ it, an’ 
the seven hund’ed an’ fifty dollars which 
was britch-of-promised away fum me by 
them crooks, makes this heah car cost me 
nine hund’ed dollars. Seein’ that it’s wuth 
ev’y cent of sixteen hund’ed, I makes seven 
hund’ed on the deal.” 

He mounted to the driver’s seat, touched 
the starter and thrilled to the rhythmic 
hum of the exquisitely tuned motor. From 
the seat he waved a joyous farewell to 
Castor Snipe. Then he drcve direct to his 
boarding house. 

It was the work of but a half hour to 
change into a new and natty gray suit of 
clothes and pack a shiny new suitcase. 
That done, Florian once again entered his 
car, suitcase beside him. Grinning happily 
he drove to the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Damocles Twigg. In answer to his insistent 
honking they came eventually to the curb, 
where they gazed in amazement upon the 
resplendent automobile and the blissful 
Florian. 

To them Florian explained that he had 
purchased the car from Castor Snipe. Mag- 
nesia emitted a howl of protest. “‘But it 
was a stolen car.” 

“No,” said Florian; “it turned out that 
this wasn’t the car a-tall.”’ 

“Then,” snapped Damocles, “‘it’s mine.” 

“You go ask Lawyer Chew is it. You 
said befo’ witnesses that it was Castor’s, 
an’ on the stren’th of what you said I 
boughten it off Mistuh Snipe. Me bein’ an 
innocent third pusson, said car is now mine 
fo’ better or worse.”’ 

Damocles was a business man; he knew 
that Florian’s position was impregnable. 
But the situation did not appeal to Magne- 
sia. All she knew was that she had worked 
hard and obtained nothing. The luring 
of Florian into a position that resulted in a 
breach-of-promise suit, the purchase of the 
automobile—it appeared to her merely as 
though her husband had blundered inexcus- 
ably. She turned wrathfully to Damocles 
and expressed her opinion in unmistakable 
terms. 

“‘T hopes,” said Florian suavely, “that 
you two happy couple stays as merry all 
th’oo life as what you is now.” 

He slipped into low gear and rolled 
slowly away from the curb. Magnesia and 
Damocles stared bitterly after him. 

“‘Wh-where is you goin’, Florian?” 

Mr. Slappey injected the full radiance of 
his fascinating personality into the smile he 
bestowed upon the dejected couple. 

“‘Oh, me?” he answered easily as the car 
crept forward. “I is jes’ goin’ up to Hot 
Boilin’ Springs on your honeymoon!”’ 


, 
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Che Inside Story 


Now Told for the First Time | 
6y T.A.WILLARD 


EVEN yearsago we, as well as other 

battery builders, used wood for in- 
sulating the battery plates of storage 
batteries and separating them from each 
other. By careful selection for unt 
formity and durability and by special 
treatment, we built a very satisfactory 
battery— which we still make and 
which gives good service. 


But I was never wholly satisfied, be- 
cause wood is a purely natural product 
and has some disadvantages for that 
reason. Nature never made two pieces 
of wood exactly alike, and no one piece 
is uniform either in durability or in 
another important quality — porosity. 


This variation affected both the life 
of the insulation and also its efhciency— 
because when it began to wear out, 
the plates didnot func- 
tion properly. 

Often, too, the wood 
insulation would wear 
out entirely and have 
to be replaced before 
the plates were worn 
out, and this cost the 
owner $10.00 or more. 


How Insulation is Used 
in a Battery: 1. Nega- 
tive plate. 2. Insulator. 
3. Positive plate. 


I Wanted a Better Balanced 
Battery 


It didn’t seem right to me to put 
plates that would have a long and 
satisfactory life into a battery with in- 


sulation that averaged eighteen months. 


Sometimes the life was much longer. 
After I began to write this story, one 
of our dealers sent us the name plate 
of a Willard Battery made in 1912. It 
had been on two cars, had had three 
owners, had been re-insulated over, and 
was still good! 


But the average owner doesn’t keep 
any car or battery that long. He'd 
rather have a two to three year bat- 
tery that wore out all at once—like 
the deacon’s One-Hoss Shay—and gave 


1. “Group” of positive plates. 


2. “Group” of negative plates. 

The two are put together so that the positive 
and negative plates alternate. Then the insulators 
are inserted between the plates. 


no trouble or expense in all that time, 
than a six-year battery that had to be 
tinkered with every little while. Iknew 
that better insulation would give us 
that kind of battery. 


I Wanted to Use Rubber 


I always had wanted to use rubber. 
It was acid-resisting, durable, and the 
best insulating material known; but it 
wasn’t porous, and how to make it so 


y 
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seemed for a time a problem that: 
battery builder could solve. | 


By this time you are wondering | 
battery insulation must be porous, } 
as this is a very interesting point I 
endeavor to explain it. | 


| 
i 


Why Insulation Must be Pa 


Ina battery there 
are two entirely dif- 
ferent things taking 
place. One is chem- 
icalaction,the other 
electrical action— 
without the first 
you can not have 
the second. 


Section of wood magfi 
showing the cellular i 
ture which is not err 
uniform. 


The electrical current must be | 
vented by the insulation from jumyt 
directly from the positive plate to. 
negative one, because we wish ift 
take the longer route along the wi 
and through the starting motor, sjif 
plugs and lamps. | 

But the chemical action of the a 
tery solution must go right throughtl 
insulation from plate to plate. In wo 
the battery solution is drawn by cit 
lary attraction through the cells of h 
wood. The problem was to find a 
to let it pass through rubber. At f 
it was thought this could be doneb 
boring holes in the rubber—but th 
holes were always too big—they fle 


with lead from the plates and let 
electric current jump across, mak- 
.a “short circuit”. 


The Idea of Using Threads 


somehow I got the idea that if Icould 
a way to draw little cotton threads 
ough the rubber, I could then dis- 
ove out the threads by acid and 
y would leave the tiny holes I was 
»king for. 

After long experimenting we did 
| a way to pierce a solid block of 
ober with threads so close together 
ht there were over 5,000 of them to 


A Simple Diagram of Battery 
Action. Chemical action 
(shown by dotted lines) goes 
from plate to plate directly 
through the porous separator. 
Electrical action goes from posi- 
tive plate through the electrical 
system of the car and back to 
negative plate. 


quare inch. Then we cut the rub- 
/ into slices and each slice was pierced 
‘m front to back with 196,000 threads. 


But I did not have to dissolve out 
t threads. They proved indestruc 
ile in the battery acid—and the acid 


~Willard Wood Insulated Batteries 


The Batteries that Built 
Willard Reputation 


The high quality and reasonable 
prices of Willard Wood Batteries ap- 
peal to many car owners with whom 
immediate economy is a serious ques 
tion, but who realize that no one can 
afford a battery with less than this 
sturdy, dependable value built into it, 
and the name and reputation of 


Willard back of it. 


Ask your Willard Dealer also about Willard “A” and “B” Radio Batteries. 


was drawn through the cotton cells 
by capillary action just as it was through 
the wood cells! 


We had achieved absolutely uniform 
porosity with complete and durable 
insulation. And we now had the prop- 
erly balanced bat- 
tery that Ihadbeen 
working for. 


The First Test 


Then we built 
Threaded Rubber 
Batteries and put 
them on a limited 
number of cars for 


a thorough test. Some of them are still 
in the cars after seven years. They 
showed all the dura- 
bility I was looking | ts 
for—and a number aaants i 
of things I had hard- 
ly expected, among 
them higher voltage 
or force to spin the 
engine, greater re- 
sistance to summer 
heat and winter 


Cotton Fibers magnified. 
They are like little tubes 
through which the battery 
acid is drawn by capillary 
attraction. 


Section of threaded rubber 
magnified—showing uni- 
form distribution of 
threads, and hence uni- 
form porosity. 
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HREADED RUBBER 


cold, less need of recharging and other 
good qualities. 


After this test had lasted two whole 
years and the evidence was too post- 
tive to be doubted, we announced the 


Willard Threaded Rubber Battery, for 


sale to motorists generally. 


Now Used by 134 Car Builders 


Since then over 134 car builders have 
adopted the Threaded Rubber Battery. 
It has already saved hundreds of 
thousands of dollars formerly spent in 
repairing battery insulation. 


No battery is, or ever will be, 100% 
acid-proof, electricity-proof, or proof 
against ignorance, abuse, leakage in the 
wiring system and soon. But the way 
we are making Threaded Rubber Bat- 
teries today, there is no question that 
they show more energy to spin the 
motor, longer life, and less need of re- 
charging and repairs than any other 
automobile batteries we ever built. 


WILLARD. STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


President 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries 


The Batteries Used on 
134 Makes of Cars 


Willard Threaded Rubber Bat- 
teries are being purchased by con- 
stantly increasing thousands of car 
owners for replacement. 
this, not only for greater assurance 
against repairs, but for greater resist- 
ance to the heat of summer and | 
the cold of winter, and greater vim | ALU an) AN hi 
and punch to start their engines. ih 


They do 


ih i 


They reduce noises and increase efficiency. 
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Drink it 
ook a 


STRAW 


is the bonus which precedent dictates that 


thome’ 


whenever refreshments 
are served 


To entertain cleverly and in up-to- 
date fashion, a touch of original 
daintinessis needed. Stone’s 
Straws add just such a touch when 
serving cold drinks. 


As for TASTEs-the “best drink 
tastes better through a straw.” 
Remember that, | Children know it 
and love to dike through Stone’s 
Straws. And? iuckily they do, for 
their use prevents gulping. Let 
them drink their daily quart of 
milk this more Healthful way. 
Ei i 
Use Stone’s Stiaivs at home when- 
ever cold dria ks are served. They 
safeguard your health and protect 
the clothing: |Get a box at your 
drug¢gist’s tod: yi The cost is small. 
i 
NOTE: Always ask for a straw 
or two ag fle soda fountain. 


The Stone Straw 


EXCLUSIVES | MANUFACTURERS 

GENERAL OFFIGE —-WASHINGTON. D. © 
BAQGTORIES: 

WASHINGTON. D.C | 


BALTIMORE MD, 
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ORIENTAL LIFE AND LABOR | 


It was the General Federation of Labor 
that ordered the strike at the great Kawa- 
saki Shipyards at Kobe in 1921. These 
were the most serious labor disorders that 
Japan has had to cope with. The men 
walked out because they were refused an 
increase in pay. When strike breakers were 
put in, the yards were stormed. The com- 
pany finally had to compromise. During 
my stay in Japan 5000 men went on strike 
at the Yokohama shipyards because 1000 
of them had been laid off and were refused 
the retirement allowance. This allowance 


the Japanese employer must give his men 
when he dismisses them. It is shared in by 
skilled and unskilled, efficient and ineffi- 
cient alike. Whether a man works for six 
weeks or six years he gets it. It grew out of 
the family system, by which everyone must 
care for his own in some way. 

In addition to the strike, the Japanese 
unionist has two other potent weapons 
with which to combat his employer. One is 
indirect and characteristically Oriental, for 
it is nothing more nor less than personal 
violence against the bureaucracy. The as- 
sassination of Premier Hara was a lamenta- 


| ble example of it. The fanatic who stabbed 
| him had no grievance against his: victim, 


but he felt that the proletariat was being 
oppressed. This policy of personal violence, 
which has developed during the past few 
years, explains the nervousness of the au- 
thorities with respect to labor or socialistic 
gatherings. 

The other method is through the Jap- 
anese conception of sabotage, which is called 
‘Go slow.”’ The workers go to their lathes 


| or benches as usual, but refrain from any 


useful labor, all the while maintaining per- 
fect order and carefully abstaining from 


| any trouble with the police. This procedure 
| has the added advantage of throwing the 


| sees that they are 


| day they work the 
men pay him fifty 
| sen. 


expense of the industrial conflict upon the 
employers, a very important matter when 
the extreme poverty of the Japanese laborer 
is taken into consideration. He has all the 
advantages of going on strike without any 
of its handicaps. 


The Floating-Labor System 


Everywhere in Japan the tendency of 
labor is toward organization. No other 
class of labor is so degraded as that of agri- 
culture. The Japanese farmer literally ekes 
out an existence with primitive tools and 
incessant toil. The average farm through- 
out the empire is less than three acres in 
area, and most of the tillers are tenants. 


| Even this worm has begun to turn, for the 


first mass meeting of tenant farmers was 
held at Kobe last April, when a program 
was outlined to improve working condi- 
tions, establish a rural newspaper, and take 
advantage of the advance made in the sci- 
ence of farming in the West. It showed 
that the farmer is emulating the example 


| of the mill worker and expects to better his 


condition through organization. 

Besides members of the unions and craft 
guilds, Japan has a large floating labor 
population which presents something of a 
difficult problem to 
the employer, es- 
| pecially the alien 
| contractor. These 
laborers range 
from coolies to arti- 
sans and are con- 
trolled in groups by 
a boss, who is very 
| much like the Ital- 
ian padrone in the 
United States. 
This boss guaran- 
tees his gang a liv- 
ing wage, whether 
the members work 
ornot. He usually 


busy. For every 


Since some of 
the gangs number 
a hundred, the 
rake-off is con- 
siderable, meas- 
ured by Japanese 
standards. 

The center of the 
floating-labor busi- 
ness is Tokio. Ata 
place called Kanda, 
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the gangs assemble every morning at five 
o’clock—the Japanese go to bed at nine and 
are up at dawn—when they are assigned to 
their tasks. Employers must send repre- 
sentatives here daily to get help. The float- 
ing laborer is a real bird of passage. Hence 
the labor turnover in Japan is frequent. It 
is estimated that 60 per cent of the men on 
every job in Tokio—and it also holds good 
at Kobe and Osaka—are new every twenty- 
four hours. On big construction the build- 
ers get reliable foremen and make them live 
on the spot. This is why one sees dozens of 
tumble-down shacks built of corrugated iron 
or waste lumber surrounding every excava- 
tion, and there they remain until the work 
is completed. 

In connection with Japanese labor let me 
tell the story of the invasion of Tokio by 
one of the best-known American construc- 
tion companies. Just as Commodore Perry 
opened up the empire to world trade, so did 
this concern introduce Japan to American 
get-there building methods, and in circum- 
stances not without their element of humor. 

Up to 1920, when the American firm 
arrived, there were no skyscrapers in 
Japan. Building height is restricted to 100 
feet, which would make about eight stories. 
No Japanese structure for commercial 
purposes had approached anywhere near 
this maximum. One of the greatest of 
Japanese corporations, the Mitsubishi 
Company, was crowded for office space, so 
it decided to erect a big building after the 
American pattern. Many engineering 
problems peculiar to Japan had to be solved 
by these pioneers, the chief one relating to 
foundations. 

On account. of the poor soil in Tokio it 
was necessary to use Oregon pine piles fifty 
feet in length. The best Japanese engineers 
maintained that these piles would not bear 
the burden of concrete and steel which had 
to be placed upon them. When the first 
were put down thousands of spectators 
gathered. That was only one innovation. 
Structural steel and reénforced concrete 
were also novelties. As story after story 
rose from the ground the site of the build- 
ing continued to draw multitudes. It was 
one of the shows of Tokio. 

The Japanese displayed great aptitude in 
becoming monkeys, as the steel workers 
are called. They labored under a serious 
handicap, however, when royalty came 
along. In Japan no one can look down upon 
a member of the royal family. Therefore, 
when the emperor or the crown prince rode 
or drove by, the workers had to scamper to 
the ground hotfoot. Otherwise they would 
have been placed under immediate arrest. 

This construction company did more 
than introduce American building methods. 
In Japan even the unionists do not observe 
the eight-hour day. As was the case in 
Germany before the war, the average work- 
ing day ranges from ten to twelve hours 
and sometimes longer. The New York 
firm not only installed the eight-hour day 
but also liability i insurance, which was ab- 
solutely unheard of in Japan up to that 
time. They also provided hospital treat- 
ment for people injured in their employ. 


The Thirteen Servants of an American Home in Peking. They Include Five Ricksha Men, 
Two Cooks, Two Coolies, a Gatekeeper, a Gardener, a Chauffeur and the ‘‘No. 1 Boy’’ 


That was another new wrinkle that. 
led to abuse. The Japanese worker f 
it much easier to loaf in a clean and 
tary hospital at half pay than to ris 
life on a steel skeleton. One man in 
ticular seemed to be continually o 
sick list, for he was in the hospital 
times. The foreman began to suspect 
and one day found him smashing hi 
with a hammer. 

‘Another innovation was what Ame 
corporations call a fixer, whose prin 
job was to settle with the families o 
men injured in service. One day a we 
carrying a child on her shoulder came 1 
the fixer to get compensation for her: 
band, who had been killed the week hi 
She was offered 6000 yen, which wa) 
established price for a life. 

The superintendent of construction 
pened to be standing near by wher 
arrived, and after sizing up the wom: 
said, “She looks so pitiable that I thir 
ought to give her more.” 

The fixer remonstrated, saying, “I 
worry about this woman. She is to be 
ried to her late husband’s brother 
week.” 

It appeared that the husband’s br 
had just lost his wife, so the two ber¢) 
ones had decided to console each othe 

In addition to the pioneer skyse| 
that I have mentioned, the American 
is also erecting similar structures in 
for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, the N. } 
Japan’s leading steamship company,| 
the Japan Oil Company. The picture} 
ness of view in the capital, with its ten 
tiled roofs and acres of pine trees, 
broken by a real metropolitan ke 
Kobe has also joined the processic 
cities that are constructing tall build 
The East will soon resemble the Wé 
more ways than one. 


A Gloomy Outlook 


To return to the general labor situi 
in Japan, one needs no diagram to | 
that the future looks dark. On th 
hand is the capitalist, accustomed toi 
dends ranging from 25 to 75 per cent 
strongly supported by the governk 
agencies. On the other is militant } 
increasing in power and numbers, wi 
constant threat of sabotage and pe 
violence, and with a growing sense of 
consciousness. To this must be | 
gloomy industrial outlook, because la! 
not efficient, costs of production ar 
cessive and the quality of the prog 
inferior. 

Under these conditions it is diffiel, 
see how Japan can compete in sk 
kets of the world with the United § 
England and_ especially Germany, ¥\ 
labor is docile and effective and \ 
wages are comparatively low. The soli 
lies in a more intensive’ industrialize( 
capital must be satisfied with less rel 
the exploitation of labor must ol 
higher degree of scientific manageme 
factories is imperative. Unless Japanit 
these things it is not unlikely that fk 
will go to extr 
The unions at 
ting into a po 


the many Ly 
phases of a ew 
ing Japan. | 

Turn to (i 
and you find b 
presenting ao 


as old as Ch 
civilization  } 
Capital—andt! 
includes bik 
merchants 
manufactur's 
is united thi 
the same kil 
agency. |! 
line-up pre! 
very much 


sala 
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jted States with its unions on one 
nd the many employers’ associations 
‘other. Our unions, however, wield 
like the power vested in the guilds. 
hase of Chinese life and labor is 
haracteristic than this guild organi- 
which expresses what we would call 
ve bargaining, plus various unique 

Originally formed to protect the 
nt and the craftsman, to regulate 
nd banking, and to standardize the 
tice system, it developed preroga- 
wr in advance of those enjoyed by 
{ bodies in medieval Europe, such 
goldsmiths’ or hatters’ guilds of 
1, Ghent, Cologne or Florence. The 
ften had control over the municipal 


ray weakened its influence. In fact, 
-onger today than ever before. 
4ere is any one thing that the Chinese 
3 hates more than the devils he is 
tly exorcising, it is a lawsuit. 
i; the past ten years the guild has de- 
ri into an arbiter between merchants 
come a sort of lawsuit-saving device 
might profitably be emulated in 
218. 

-e is no need of going into the tech- 
|rganization of the guild, whether for 
ants, craftsmen, coolies or artisans. 
, close-knit union that has been well 
a self-governing bit of democracy. 
‘isions are reached by majority vote 
ery reputable man in the calling it 
mts is entitled to membership. It is 
say that practically every male per- 
o labors or touches commerce in any 
a member of a guild. Once a man 
3 the body or even breaks one of its 
1e is doomed. 


tndits and Burglars’ Guilds 


ember of the goldbeaters’ guild at 
yw engaged a greater number of. ap- 
/2es than the rules permitted. He was 
9 do this by entering into a con- 
47 with a local magistrate. This gave 
»me degree of legal protection. His 
members vowed vengeance on him. 
jliscovered that biting to death is no 
qr, as the technical phrase goes. 
fore, more than a hundred of his 
ues called upon him in succession 
«ch one departed with a bloody mouth 
wrrying a souvenir in the shape of a 
‘i of the unfortunate man’s anatomy. 
it twenty-four hours he was dead. 
jamiable performances as this—and 
A cite a good many more—show to 
oxtent a guild will go to punish an 
iar. 

f as nearly everybody in China joins 
if so is there a guild for everything. 
| the most picturesque is the beggars’ 
| In China alms seeking is an ancient 
aes calling, and children are 
‘1 for it, sometimes from the age of 
ears. They are taught to array them- 
‘in the filthiest possible garments and 
set misery and suffering. Many of 
jofessional beggars would make good 
in the theaters. If a mendicant en- 
es upon the preserves of one of his 
‘he is haled before the guild and 
iat to book. 

calling is too debased or lowly to 
4 guild. Even the bandits down in 
jung have a union. The guild busi- 
as reached such an extent that I was 
sly told by a man in Hangchow that 
wglars had formed a guild and that 
mivance with the police they are in- 
1 whenever a citizen takes out a 
> to carry a revolver. 

finest and stateliest figure in Chinese 
the guild merchant, who goes back 
mds of years. Perhaps the richest 
aost powerful of all the merchant 
'was the famous Thirteen Firms, or 
o-hong of Canton. It flourished in 
'y when Canton was the only Chinese 
pen to foreign trade. This commerce 
> be regulated, and the ‘Co-hong did 
ver overlooking a bet. So valuable 
the pickings that a membership in it 
66,000, which makes the price of a 
m the New York Stock Exchange 
ick, The members amassed immense 
1, One of them, for instance, left a 
te of $26,000,000, which was the 
t personal accumulation of money 
ma up to that time. 

sh the opening up of other ports to 
trade the Co-hong declined. Canton, 
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however, remains a city of guilds. At the 
present time there are seventy-two. Just 
how far-reaching is their influence you will 
discover when I tell the story of the Hong- 
Kong strike. 

One further aspect of guild life must be 
explained. Wherever a Chinese goes~ in 
China he is certain to find a guild composed 
of his townspeople there. The Canton 
Guild at Shanghai contains thousands of 
members. It is a real first aid. If a Can- 
tonese visits Hangchow to buy silk, almost 
his first step is to go to the Canton Guild 
there. As soon as he states his business 
the guild at once introduces him to the 
proper persons with whom to deal. If he 
falls sick or gets into trouble the guild sees 
him through. It frequently happens that a 
merchant engaged in varied commerce be- 
longs to the guild of every line represented 
by his concern. Like the American whose 
favorite diversion is in secret societies, he is 
a joiner. 

The most effective demonstration of 
guild power yet known came early this 
year in the great seamen’s strike at Hong- 
Kong. A brief account of it will serve two 
purposes: One is to show that the Chinese 
are masters of the art of the walkout, and 
the other is the utter helplessness of the 
Europeans, once the Chinese are organized 
against them. 

Get the general picture in your mind 
first. Thirty-four per cent of the com- 
merce of China enters or clears at Hong- 
Kong. The majority of ships calling there 
have Chinese crews, including the firemen. 
Practically every one of these men is a 
member of the Seamen’s Union. Most of 
them are Cantonese, and the headquarters 
of the organization is at Canton. In 
China, as elsewhere, but to a much less 
degree than obtains in Japan, Europe and 
America, the cost of living has increased 
during the past five years. So long as 
silver was high the crews could manage. 

With some of them the wage has been a 
mere incident. The more intelligent earn 
big incomes by dealing surreptitiously in 
pidgin—which, freely translated, means 
business. They smuggle opium, tobacco 
and spirits in and out of China and the 
United States. Some even go in for coolie 
smuggling, which is a highly profitable 
occupation. The professional coolie smug- 
gler gets as high as $1000 for every man 
put safely ashore in a forbidden land. I 
was told at Hong-Kong that a machinist 
on a trans-Pacific liner had paid $17,000 
silver for his job. This gives you some idea 
of the graft that prevails. An oiler has been 
able to educate all his sons at college at 
Hong-Kong and send one of them through 
an American university. : 


The Seamen’s Strike 


The bulk of Chinese seamen, however, 
have no such rich prerogatives. With the 
decline of silver. they were up against it. 
Early in January the Seamen’s Union at 
Hong-Kong—it is a glorified guild—de- 
manded an increase of 40 per cent on all 
wages under thirty dollars Mexican a 
month, and a sliding scale on those higher. 
The Mexican dollar is worth fifty cents in 
our money. The seamen had never struck 
before and the companies were disposed to 
regard the request lightly. Their indiffer- 
ence cost them dear. On January twelfth 
the seamen went on strike, on orders from 
Canton, and it included all the Chinese 
lines, coastal and otherwise. 

At first it did not look serious, but be- 
fore long a situation developed that was 
without precedent in the history of the Far 
East. Just as soon as a vessel arrived in 
Hong-Kong it was boarded by agents of 
the union, and in many instances before the 
passengers got ashore the crew had left in 
sampans. The guild even sent representa- 
tives to Singapore, Manila, Shanghai and 
elsewhere to organize the men so that they 
would leave their ships as soon as anchor 
was dropped in Hong-Kong. By the middle 
of February a hundred vessels swung idly 
at their moorings, and by the time the 
strike ended, on March fourth, exactly 168 
ships were tied up. No Oriental port ever 
presented such a spectacle. 

Now for the extraordinary event that 
precipitated settlement. As the strike 
lengthened the seamen became desperate. 
I might interject here that just as soon as 
a crew left a ship it was convoyed to Can- 
ton, eighty miles away. A perfect system 
was devised, including special rates and 
special accommodations on the trains and 
steamers, for the Kwangtung capital is ac- 
cessible by rail and water. This teamwork 
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led to the widespread belief that the strike 
was instigated by Sun Yat-sen and his 
followers in retaliation on Hong-Kong, 
which has always been hostile to the head 
of the Southern government. The Chinese 
love to celebrate and usually shoot off an 
immense quantity of fireworks. The Can- 
tonese in Hong-Kong planned a huge féte 
when Sun Yat-sen was inaugurated in May, 
1921, but were forbidden by the British 
authorities from using firecrackers. This 
was only one of many grievances that the 
Cantonese had against Hong-Kong. 

Whether the Southern government in- 
spired the strike or not, the Cantonese at 
Canton were the proverbial master minds 
in the startling events that followed thick 
and fast. Toward the end of February the 
Seamen’s Union declared a general strike 
at Hong-Kong. Every Chinese, whether 
clerk, chauffeur, cook, house boy, elevator 
man, stevedore, engineer, waiter or porter, 
was included in the order. Each one of 
these workers was a member of a guild, 
and the unwritten law among guilds is that 
they must heed the call of their kind in time 
of need. Almost overnight Hong-Kong 
became servantless. 


A Servantless City 


If a loyal cook or boy hesitated about 
leaving a faithful master he was threatened 
with dire reprisals. My boy at the Hong- 
Kong hotel told me that he had no desire 
to strike. As soon as the guild found out 
his attitude he was informed that unless 
he walked out immediately his father and 
mother at Canton would be killed. A 
porter in the same hotel was warned that 
his children would be kidnaped and his ears 
cut off if he did not strike in sympathy 
with the seamen. These two cases were 
typical of what happened everywhere. 

In these circumstances no Chinese could 
refuse to join his fellows. The general 
walkout was attended by many amusing 
features. When the cargo coolies struck 
they issued a quaintly worded statement 
in explanation of their action. It was pub- 
lished on the eve of their withdrawal and 
took the shape of a farewell letter inform- 
ing the public of their troubles ‘‘in the hope 
that these will appeal to the consciences of 
unvirtuous capitalists, so that the seamen’s 
demands may be quickly granted.” 

The statement continued: ‘‘Employed 
as we are on ships to load and unload cargo, 
a strenuous day’s work yields us but a few 
10-cent pieces, which paltry amount is 
soon expended on buying food and paying 
rent. It is like planting a tree in the morn- 
ing and sawing the wood at night.” 

Then followed a recital of other hard- 
ships, “for the record of which all the bam- 
boo grown on the great Nam Mountain 
would not suffice.” Before the introduction 
of paper in China the natives used thin 
slabs of bamboo upon which to write. The 
statement ended: ‘‘Gentlemen, we bid 
you farewell.” 

The result was that real hardship pre- 
vailed at Hong-Kong. Guests in the hotels 
had to provide their meals and make their 
beds. Housekeepers were thrown on their 
own resources and compelled to rustle up 
food as best they could. Not a street car 
ran; business almost ceased; in short, the 
paralysis that had descended upon shipping 
spread to every office, countingroom and 
home, because there are practically no 
European servants in Hong-Kong. 

For a few days it was amusing, but stern 
and uncompromising reality soon stared 
the populace in the face. Then and only 
then did the shipping companies yield. On 
March fourth—almost two months after 
the seamen struck—an agreement was 
reached by which a 30 per cent increase 
was granted to all seamen who had received 
under thirty dollars a month. For those 
getting over thirty dollars the advance 
ranged from 15 to 20 per cent. The Sea- 
men’s Union was recognized before nego- 
tiations were entered into. Thus the men 
scored in both ways. 

That the strike virus has thoroughly im- 
pregnated the Chinese system was shown 
by the fact that when I arrived at Hong- 
Kong on May twentieth I found a launch 
strike in progress. Since most of the ships 
anchor out in the bay there is an immense 
launch activity. With their usual thorough- 
ness every Chinese launch employe had 
quit. Most of my fellow passengers had to 
go ashore in native sampans, whose owners 
received the usual threats from the strikers 
for serving the foreigners. Before I left the 
trouble was adjusted, the strikers receiving 
an increase in pay. 
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Unionism in China—the unions merely 
carry the guild idea a step farther by the 
introduction of the strike weapon—is being 
reénforced by a radical brand of socialism. 
Not only is Sun Yat-sen a socialist but most 
of his followers have been converted to his 
doctrines. . Many of them have been re- 
cruited from among the graduates of Amer- 
ican universities and are in close touch 
with communistic movements throughout 
the world. Even if Sun Yat-sen should 
fail to become president of the united 
country he is bound to continue a vital 
factor in Chinese affairs because the ultra- 
liberal wing of labor is rallying round him. 

Typical of the trend of thought is the 
comparatively recent organization of what 
is known as the Hu Chu She, or Mutual 
Assistance Society. It was founded by 
Hsieh Ying-pai, who is a graduate of three 
American universities, a member of the first 
Republican Parliament in China, and an 
adherent of Sun Yat-sen. He got his first 
dose of socialism in America, where he at- 
tended the Rand School of Social Science 
in New York City, a not altogether con- 
servative institution. Hsieh first set up 
his radical shop in Shanghai, where he tried 
to found a replica of the Rand School. 
Subsequently he started a socialist news- 
paper in Canton, which was suppressed by 
the civil governor, who was one of the 
Kwangsi militaristic usurpers and there- 
fore a reactionary. He repeated the jour- 
nalistic experiment in the Portuguese 
colony of Macao near Hong-Kong, with 
similar results. When the Kwangsi mil- 
itarists who had overthrown the Sun Yat- 
sen government in Canton were driven 
out, Hsieh returned and organized the 
Mutual Assistance Society, which now has 
a membership of over 50,000. I can best 
reveal its purposes by reproducing the fol- 
lowing article from its constitution: 

“The object of this society is to educate 
workers with new ideas; to encourage the 
world-wide modern civilization; to discuss 
the labor question in all its phases and to 
plan a natural solution of industrial prob- 
lems; to promote Marx socialism and to 
hasten the existence of a new liberal society 
within a short period.” 

ile I was in China Hsieh indited a 
report to American workers, whom he 
addressed as “Dear Comrades.” From 
this you can readily see that the Chinese 
have lost no time in acquiring the forms 
and usages of their Russian Soviet brethren. 


Where Cost of Living is Low 


Just how far the radical movement will 
go in China remains to be seen. If Sun 
Yat-sen advances to large national au- 
thority, which seems likely at this writing, 
it will receive a sharp official impetus. In 
the event that he remains in private life he 
will probably devote the greater part of his 
time to it. Thus, it is certain not to lag. 
China is a much more fertile field for ad- 
vanced thought than Japan, because the 
Chinaman is a natural democrat, while the 
Nipponese is a born feudalist. The Hong- 
Kong strike proved the efficacy of team- 
work among the unions, and the alien 
employer will henceforth think twice be- 
fore he turns down a union demand. 

Strikes may come and go, but China 
remains the one refuge of the tired victim 
of extortion. It is the only place in the 
world where wages and the cost of living 
are low. Although prices have advanced 
with the general world increase, they were 
so far below the average in 1914 that com- 
pared with America and Europe they are 
almost too good to be true. 

Nearly everybody is interested in the 
servant problem. China is the house- 
keeper’s paradise. In Peking, Canton or 
Shanghai, for instance, you can get a dozen 
efficient servants, including cook, butler, 
house boys, chauffeur, gardener, laundry- 
man, tailor and ricksha coolie for less than 
the cost of two mediocre servants in New 
York, Chicago or Philadelphia. Moreover, 
you secure a perfection of service ap- 
proached by no other domestics in the 
world, not even the British prewar variety. 

The average wage of a first-class cook, fit 
to prepare meals in the most fastidious Euro- 
pean household, is never more than ten 
dollars gold; this is twenty dollars Mexican 
a month. Indeed, this is an almost ex- 
orbitant wage. Most of the cooks get from 
six to eight dollars gold a month, and they 
are able to keep two or three wives on it. 
The cook, let me add, has a peculiar posi- 
tion in China. When he works for an alien 
it is definitely understood that he must buy 
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—from cold to full load in less 
than one minute. 


—turn off the oil and in seconds 
it is still. 


—fuel is used only when power 
is needed—and in proportion 
to its load. 
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You don’t need to be an engineer to undet- 
stand the advantages of the Fulton-Diesel 
in securing power economies. It is a per- 
fected stationary engine for industrial 
purposes. Using cheap and abundant low- 
grade fuel oil in internal combustion, emer- 
gency expenses and all hazards of delivery 
connected with coal are avoided. And the 
Fulton-Diesel uses but one-third of the fuel 
consumed in producing equal power with 
boilers. 


Quick starting and stopping do away with 
standby losses inseparable from coal-made 
steam power. Fuel is fed automatically, 
consumed only when needed and in pro- 
portion to the load. Ash removal expenses 


are eliminated and all labor is performed 
by one attendant. 


Being a complete power plant in itself, the 
Fulton-Diesel performs every function in 
the cycle of power generation. One com- 
pact unit, it requires comparatively little 
room and does away with boilers, stacks, 
condensers and other steam plant aux- 
iliaries. 

The Fulton-Diesel is an American-built 
engine, embodying 70 years’ successful ex- 
perience in engine building. Tested over 
many years of service under varied condi- 
tions, the satisfactory performance of one 
has repeatedly led to the purchase of 
another. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful Engine Builders for 70 Years 


Branch Offices: 


New York—82 Wall St. 


Dallas, Texas—Praetoriarn Bldg. 


New Orleans, La.—Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


Havana, Cuba—401-402-403 Banco Nacional. 
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To Executives and Engineers: 


The story of the Fulton-Diesel is one of the most important 
before American industry today. Will you not ask us for a 
copy of our carefully written and fully illustrated booklet 
describing the Fulton-Diesel in detail—sent free, postpaid? 
If you have any power problems, our staff of experienced 
engineers is at your service—anywhere and at any time— 
without cost or obligation to you. Plant engineers interested 
in Fulton-Diesel operation are cordially invited to visit our 
works. 
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Sealdsweet 
‘Glorida Grapefruit 


“When Winter Comes’? you 
need the food elements supplied 
by Sealdsweet grapefruit 


APPETIZING, nutritious and tonic, filled 
with juice rich in vitamines, they are 
ideal for winter diet, aiding in the di- 
gestion of other foods. 


They may be eaten freely at every meal, 
in a pleasing variety of ways, and will 
bring to your table a touch of Florida’s 
glorious sunshine. 


If you are familiar with these nutritious 
food-fruits, this season’s excellent crop 
will enable you to eat more of them, to 
the pleasure of your palate and the 
benefit of your health. 


In case you have not found out for 
yourself the cheer and strength that 
Sealdsweet grapefruit afford, resolye to 
try them without delay, from the abun- 
dant shipments now moving to market. 


Make this a Sealdsweet grapefruit 
winter, that you may enjoy life fully 
and have better health 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 
“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 
Contains tested recipes for home use, in new 
and pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and 
health fruits. Illustrated in natural colors; in- 
valuable in the household, helpful in sick-rooms. 
A gift copy is yours for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Oranges 


The kind you may drink. Juicy in 
the extreme, finely flavored, sweet and 
satisfying. Ripened on the trees, filled 
with inner goodness, whatever the color 


Ask for SEALDSWEE1 
oranges and grapefruit — 
insist that they be furnished &_ 
to youinwrappersbearing 
this trade-mark, 
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Orange Soup 


See recipein 
( free book) 
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all the food. He gets a 5 per cent commis- 
sion or cumshaw, as it is called, on every 
purchase that he makes. This is tacitly 


_ understood when he takes service, and the 
_ shopkeeper regards it as a legitimate part 


of his business. Food in China costs about 
one-half as much as in Western countries, 
so this honest graft cuts no figure. Heaven 
help the uninitiated American or British 
housewife who tries to buy her own food. 
The shopkeepers at once charge her pro- 
hibitive prices, and in many localities they 
have been known to boycott the innocent 
who seeks to defy the traditions of the 
country. Of course this procedure is not 
new. It is a recognized feature of house- 
keeping in Paris, where the cook does the 
buying and gets a fee, but it is mainly 
localized in a few centers, while in China 
it is part of the unwritten law of the land. 

I have no better way of showing living 
conditions in China than to give the 
monthly budget in gold of a family of two 
Americans—a man and his wife—whom I 
know in Peking. They live in a charming 
combination of Chinese and European 
house, the rent of which is $50 a month. 
They have six servants, including cook, 
two boys, two coolies and a chauffeur, 
whose total wages aggregate $50 gold. 
The marketing expenses including wine are 
$40, while other household sundries take 


| toll of $35. This makes a total of $175, or 


$2100 a year. These people live in ad- 
mirable style, as I can well attest, for I did 
not eat better food anywhere in Peking. I 
doubt if this record can be matched in any 
other city in the world. 

Chinese wages in general are consider- 
ably lower than those in Japan. A car- 
penter now gets 70 cents gold for a working 
day averaging from twelve to fifteen hours. 
Absurd as this may seem, it is at least 40 
per cent higher than his pay six years ago. 
The same increase prevails in most callings. 
Even with the advances, the rates are 
almost ridiculous compared with earnings 
of Western workers. An _ experienced 
Chinese chauffeur gets only $12 to $15 a: 
month, a machinist $9 to $12, a cigarette 
maker $9, a tea packer $8, a coachman $3 
to $6, an engine driver $15, and a brick- 
layer $12 to $15. Even a foreman printer 
pulls down only from $25 to $45 a month. 
All these wages that I have enumerated are 
in gold. This means that in Chinese money 
the amount is double. Women’s wages are 
less than half the rate for men. 


The Comprador’s Job 


Despite these small wages the Chinese 
seem to thrive. The reason is that, incred- 
ible as it may seem to us Westerners, the 
dollar still has purchasing power in China. 
A laborer can live on five cents gold a day, 
while on fifteen cents he can fare sumptu- 
ously. The Chinese are apparently eating 
all the time. In the cities they do not have 
to search for restaurants, because most of 
them are portable. They are carried in 
boxes slung on poles. The purveyor can 
change his location at will. In one box are 
a stove and raw food, while another con- 
tains folding table and dishes. 

Labor naturally leads to business. In a 
preceding article I explained the conduct 
of commerce in Japan with reference to 
aliens. When you come to trade operations 
by foreigners in China you enter a unique 
arrangement. 

The outstanding feature is that with few 
exceptions every alien firm—and this in- 
cludes banks—must employ the individ- 


| uallknown asacomprador. He isa Chinese 


and forms the link between the concern 
and the native customer. In an army he 
would be the liaison officer. He is as much 
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a fixture of business as a telephone opera- 
tor or a stenographer in America. 

The need of the comprador grew out of 
the difficulties that foreigners contend with 
in Chinese trading. One is the invariable 
demand of ‘the Celestial for long credit. 
The average American house in Shanghai, 
for example, has no way of getting the com- 
mercial rating of his prospect, because there 
are no Duns or Bradstreets out there. Be- 
sides, the alien seldom learns the language 
and has little social intercourse with the 
people. He is therefore absolutely at the 
mercy of the buyer. Hence the comprador, 
whose job is to know the credit standing 
of the customer, whose account he must 
guarantee. 

The Chinese among themselves, and 
Chinese customers of foreign firms through 
the agency of compradors, do business on 
the basis of a settlement three times a year. 
One is the fifth day of the fifth moon, which 
is called the Dragon Festival. The second 
is the fifteenth day of the eighth moon, 
known as the Moon Festival. The third 
and most important of ali is the first day of 
the first moon, or the Chinese New Year. 
In China all debts must be paid on this 
auspicious occasion. A man unable to 
meet his obligations loses his credit for the 
ensuing twelve months. Settlements may 
be deferred at the Dragon and Moon Fes- 
tivals, but no excuses are taken on the 
New Year. The slate must be wiped clean. 
It is interesting to add that the Chinese, 
who are very superstitious, never carry 
over accounts from one year to another, 
because they consider it bad luck. 

The comprador usually gets from 2 to 3 
per cent on all export business that he 
secures for the firm, an average of 5 per 
cent on import business, and 3 per cent on 
machinery accounts. This would scarcely 
make it worth while, when you consider 
that the comprador must guarantee the 


account. He has therefore devised various - 


systems by which he increases his income. 
One is through teamwork in the office. The 
comprador invariably supplies the Chinese 
staff, often including members of his family, 
and naturally they are devoted to his in- 
terests. If a telegram comes to the firm 
from New York or London, quoting a 
stated maximum price for an article, it 
goes to the manager’s desk. The Chinese 
office boy, however, sees it first, and informs 
the comprador of its contents. When the 
manager calls in the comprador to discuss 
the purchase the latter knows exactly what 
the prospective buyer is willing to pay, and 
can take advantage of that knowledge. 

At Shanghai I was informed of another 
system. In this one the compradors work 
together, for they create markets in their 
own interests. A wool comprador, as a 
concrete instance showed, had agents 
throughout the interior, assembling the raw 
material, which was mobilized in godowns, 
the Oriental word for warehouses. The 
wool was held until the compradors them- 
selves, by a secret agreement, forced up the 
price. Then they unloaded it on the foreign 
buyers. The astuteness of the comprador 
is another evidence of the general clever- 
ness of the individual Chinese business 
man. Chinese corporations, on the other 
hand, are not so successful, because the 
Chinese, despite the guilds, have no sense 
of collective responsibility. 

Many compradors make much more 
money than the firms with which they are 
connected. This is notably true with Amer- 
ican houses. One of the richest men in 
Hong-Kong is Sir Robert Ho Tung, who is 
the son of a Dutch father and a Chinese 
mother. He was comprador for fifteen 


years in the great British house of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., at Hong-Kong, and was 
able to retire at forty with a fortune of not 
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less than $10,000,000 Mexican. 
came interested in many corpora 
has dealt heavily in real esta 
increasing his wealth. The Bri 
ment knighted him for his ge 
tributions to war charities and 
A few years ago he installed his ol 
as comprador for the Hong-Ko 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, y 
understanding that he himself w 
adviser. During Sir Robert’s abs 
Peking, where he was called to cons 
the cabinet, the son guaranteed a 
which his commission amounted t 
The loan was defaulted and the 
to make good the loss, which 
$235,000. 

I cannot leave the subject of t 
prador without a final detail 
interest. Since many of these mic 
have amassed great fortunes they} 
have their own luxurious clubs hi 
in pretentious houses. They hay 
dency toward European structures 
because of their distinctive and1 
ticularly esthetic designs, have cor 
known throughout China as the; 
doric style! An even uglier kind o 
which is affected by many of ther 
nese, is called the godownic variet 
resembles a warehouse. 


The Postponed Burial Gr 


In this swift survey of Oriental 
labor you have probably discover 
the Easterner, whether he be Ch 
Japanese, is a quaint individual. 
hoped to make some presentatior 
many curious customs that directly 
rectly bear on business. I wantec 
close, for instance, how kissing is 1 
forbidden in Japan but that all os 
scenes in the imported movies are ¢ 
eliminated. I could show further 
China you can see a big husky man4 
along the street swinging a bird ¢} 
China every household has a bird, a 
it is temperamental it must be ta 
for an airing every day. In bothe 
commerce of all kinds is carried on | 
an intermediary. China takes thi 
for invoking aid, whether to matt 
trade or a funeral. A Chinese | 
embark on any enterprise until hei 
that the time is propitious. To ¢! 
this he consults a fortune telle 
astrologer, and implicitly abides} 
horoscope. Weddings are considere 
only when they take place under ¢} 
stars. Space limitation, however, 
any further revelations. t 

One story, however, must be tol 
clusion. When a Chinese dies, in} 
seldom follows the elaborate funel 
monies. It is believed that the « 
will be in torment if his body is FI 
the ground at an inopportune tin) 
so-called Feng Sui, or Spirits of Wi 
Water, must not only be pacifi¢ 
proper location of the grave but thei 
are laid to rest only when all dill 
amiably disposed. It follows ti 
coffins are left in the open or pp 
vaults, sometimes for peotractall e 
Space for these coffins must be ren( 
enterprising Chinese acquire act 
construct mortuary chapels for ts 
pose. The final word for in er é 
usually given by an astrologer. Me 
the mortuary magnate and the 
enter into a secret agreement b 
burial is deferred for the longest ( 
time. For his share in postponingh 
sad rites the astrologer gets a |i 
the rent. Even unto death the! 


graft idea persists. 
Editor’s Note—This is the last of a? 
articles by Mr. Marcosson. 
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“What to do?”— 


the question that makes men—or breaks them 


unusual problem arises which is beyond the 

experience of even the best informed men in 
the organization. It is then that the right answer to 
the question “What to do?” will often make a 
man—the wrong one break him. 

It is not unfair to say that an institution such as 
LaSalle—with its millions of dollars in financial 
resources—its staffs of highly specialized experts— 
its organized files of business data—its facilities for 
business research—is, because of the very nature of 
its work, in a position to give advice which no single 
individual could possibly attempt—no matter how 
important his work—no matter how wide the scope 
of his experience. 

Daily we have cases arise where opportunity is 
knocking at the door of a LaSalle student—provided 
he answers correctly the “What to do?” of the im- 
mediate moment. 

By means of a broad Consultation Service—open 
to all LaSalle. members—law suits are averted— 
financing problems are solved—sales are increased, 
for individuals and corporations—thousands of dol- 
lars are saved in freight charges—factory costs are 
cut—production is increased—emergency situations 
are promptly and properly dealt with—all by our 
students, with the advisory facilities of LaSalle back 
of their actions. : 

These unusual resources are at the call of every 
LaSalle student. He is not limited to the depart- 
ment in which he is enrolled, but may avail himself 
of the full advisory resources of any or all of our 
highly specialized departments and staffs. 

When a person enrolls with LaSalle, it is, in gen- 
eral, for the immediate purpose of increasing his 
earning power, by a training which will enable him 
to function successfully in the more liberally re- 
warded fields of business endeavor. 

But LaSalle’s interest does not rest with supply- 
ing specialized training. 

On the contrary, it follows the man “on the job” 
—goes with him as he advances in position and 


ances every day in any large business some 


responsibility —helps him make good, every step of 
the way. Thru all the years of his business activity 
the entire educational and research facilities of 
LaSalle stand solidly behind him—ready to help him 
solve any new or unusual business problem with 
which he or his employer may be confronted. 

It is this character of service that has been re- 
sponsible for the growth of LaSalle—to proportions 
far beyond what any man would have dreamed a 
correspondence institution could reach in the field 
of business training. 

As I look back over the decade past—consider 
the four hundred thousand men who have enrolled 
with LaSalle—everything we have done or tried to 
do—both in our business training courses and in 
our supplemental services—centers in the important 

work of helping ambitious men to answer with 
soundness and authority the ““What to do’s?” of 
business life. 

The man who realizes what LaSalle training and 
LaSalle consultation service might mean to him and 
his future, but who fails to go further—to investi- 
gate—is answering his most vital “What to do?” 
with inaction—is deliberately turning away from 
Opportunity. 


President ‘ F 
LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. P-1 Chicago, Illinois 

Upon request, the book ‘“‘Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” and material completely descriptive of the course 
and service that interests you, will gladly be sent 
without cost or obligation. Just’ indicate your choice 
by checking, and write below your name and address. 


O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 
O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 
Expert Bookkeeping 
Business English 
Commercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 
OC: P. A. Coaching 


OBusiness Management 
CO Modern Salesmanship 
OHigher Accountancy 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 
Management 
OCommercial Law 
OIndustrial Management 
Efficiency 
Banking and Finance 
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He’s proud 
of his drink — 


It’s the best ginger ale on 
earth. The smiling Eskimo 
kid admits it. 

That’s why he always 
wears such a_ confident, 
happy grin. He’s always 
glad to offer Clicquot Club 
to everybody. He knows 
they’ll enjoy it and come 
back for more. And they 
do — they all like it. 

It appeals to everyone 
because it’s a good drink, 
good in taste, good in the 
way it’s made. Everything 
in it is the best to be had. 

And the blend has been 
a favorite for thirty-eight 
years. Small wonder the 
little Eskimo is proud of 
Clicquot Club. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 


Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer Root Beer 
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the farther wall of the steep valley. Silence 
fell again, more intense than the silence 
that had been before. Rob went back to 
the bowlder and sat down. 

Jude had seemed to welcome his coming, 
to welcome the opportunity of escape for 
Dora from this moldy old house in which 
she dwelt with him. Yet he loved Dora; 
it must be a parting to be dreaded. He did 
not intend to go with her; had said he 
would never leave here. Was the man’s 
capacity for sacrifice so great that he 
would be glad to have her go, since it was 
for her advantage? This did not seem 
wholly in keeping; Rob thought Jude 
would cling to the things he loved with an 
extraordinary tenacity. Yet he was willing 
that Dora should go. 

The sun, Rob had perceived some time 
since, no longer shone. Wisps of cloud 
drifting overhead, twining among 
the trees atop the farther ridge, 
were coming lower, like a curtain 
that shut off the blue of the sky. 
The gloom in the gorge increased. 
It was still early afternoon, yet 
dark as twilight. The house, the 
hue of dusk seemed to sink into 
the shadows and merge with them; 
at times Rob had an illusion that 
the house was no longer there. 
He perceived that it would rain; 
and watched the approach of the 
downpour with some curiosity to 
witness the mechanics of a storm 
in this valley. He remembered 
the prediction of the woman at the 
farm which he had passed on his 
way in. She had said it would 
rain. 

By and by a few drops began 
to fall; little drops, scarce per- 
ceptible. But they became more 
numerous, and the rough stuff of 
his tweed suit became frosted with 
tiny particles of water like drops 
of dew. He bestirred himself; as 
well that he should find cover. 
The barn invited him; he turned 
that way and went inside the wide doors. 
On his left hay was mowed from the floor 
a third of the way to the ceiling. Directly 
before him there was a tie-up for cows; no 
cows in it now. A horse’stamped in a box 
stall in the right-hand corner. A litter of 
rusty farming tools was piled against the 
wall, near the door that led into the shed, 
which in turn connected with the house. 
Pascal was not to be seen, and Rob spoke 
the man’s name aloud, but got no answer. 
Jude must have gone out through the tie-up. 
Rob perceived a door there; looked out 


| through it along the runway the cows used. 


They must pasture in some marshy 
meadow down the brook; he saw that a 
fenced lane led that way, among the trees. 
But Jude was not here. 

Rob turned back; he began to feel the 
need of companionship. The silence and 
gloom of this place oppressed him. He 
discovered, in abrupt surprise, that he was 
sweating, yet felt not hot but cold. He 
laughed at himself. ‘“‘ You’re seeing things, 
old man,” he said nervously, and the sound 
of his own voice startled him. He went to 
the barn door, looked toward the house. 
Dora was within there, at her work. He 
had, after all, an errand to do with her; 
had to tell her his mission. But Jude had 
given him no permission to speak, and a 
courteous instinct made Rob hesitate to 
speak without permission. Something 
stirred behind him and he whirled, to see an 
old gray rat cross the barn floor and climb 
a hewed timber out of sight behind the 
hay. He shuddered a little; rats affected 
him as snakes affect other men. He would 
go into the house—but not speak of his 
errand till Pascal should return. 

He knocked, and Dora called to him to 
come in. ‘‘ You’re wet,’’ she said when she 
saw him. 

He brushed the mist off his clothes, 
shook his head. 

“Not to hurt,’’ he assured her. “But 
I’m thirsty.” 

She gave him a tin cup full of water from 
the bubbling flow in the barrel, and he 
found it sweet and cold. She had finished 
her dishes and was knitting a sock. He 
sat down on the haircloth sofa, watching 
her where she sat near the window. The 
dull light was glorified when it struck her 
hair; there was a sheen upon her warm 
cheeks. He could see the soft fine down 
upon them. It was pleasant to sit still and 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


look at her; but after a little he perceived 
that his silence disturbed her, saw that she 
was uneasy. He began to talk. 

He spoke jocularly of the walk in from 
Twin Falls. “They called it four or five 
miles,’’ he said. “It seemed to me much 
longer. Twice as far at least.” 

She replied soberly, ‘‘It is uphill, and 
hard walking the rest of the way. If you’re 
not used to it it seems far.” 

“Do you walk it often?’ he asked. 

She shook her head. “I’m about the 
woods a lot,” she told him. ‘‘But I don’t 
go in to town.” 

He remembered townfolk said she was 
queer, andsmiled alittle at the thought; she 
looked so thoroughly sane and normal and 
healthy here, her knitting in her hands. 

“Tt’s hardly worth the trip, sure enough,” 
he agreed. ‘‘Just to see Twin Falls.” He 


For a Long Moment 

He Stood in the 

Open Doorway and 

Looked Robert Druce 
in the Eye 


laughed. “‘That hill would discourage me 
too.” 


“T don’t mind the climbing,” she told 
him. ‘If you’re used to it it’s not bad.” 

““My tongue was hanging out,” he said. 
“T was panting like a tired dog. About 
halfway up I just lay down on my back and 
gasped like a fish. That’s a mighty steep 
hill. There were places there where it 
pred to me my knees were hitting. my 
chin. 

He saw that she was faintly amused, 
embroidered his distress in extravagant 
phrase, till at last the girl smiled, then 
laughed aloud with him. Her laughter he 
found delightful. 

Laughter seemed to have loosened her 
tongue, relaxed some of the curb she put 
upon her words. 

She asked him presently, ‘‘Did Uncle 
Jude go off into the.wéods?”’ 

“He went into the barn,” Rob told her. 
“But he had gone on through, and out 
somewhere, when I went in after him a 
while ago.” 

“He likes to go down to the cow pas- 
ture,’”’ she explained; looked at him a little 
wistfully. ‘‘You mustn’t be—distressed 
by Uncle Jude. He’s not usually so.” 

Rob was unable to find a ready assurance 
for her. She went on hurriedly, as though 
his silence were an accusation: ‘‘He used 
to get mad very easily, years ago; but he 
hadn’t, for a long time, till lately. I re- 
member, when he was angry, he used to go 


i 
away afterward alone, and do ven 
the woods by himself. He’ll stay ou 
all this rain till suppertime, I expect.” 

“‘He’s often away so?”’ 4 
She nodded. ‘Yes. I’m here alla 
lots of times.” ti 
‘“‘No company but the trains going] 
Rob suggested, smiling, and she sm 
with him. ° ti 
“But Uncle Jude was all right till T 
Zone came,” she added. 

He detected a faint tenderness in 
tone as she spoke the name of this 0 
uncle; and some jealous instinct a 
him to ask, ‘‘Was he here very long?” 

‘Several weeks,”’ she replied. “A 


She hesitated, seemed to bridle her ton, 
“Uncle Jude drove him to town,” 
explained. 
“‘Did you like him?” he asked. 
““Yes,’”’ she answered frankly. 
was nice to me, and I liked him. 


me with the work, some; and he sta 
around the mill here, so that I had e 
pany. And he told me so many thin 
“What kind of things?” as 
““He’d been everywhere, you see,” 
explained gravely. ‘“‘To Boston, and} 
York, and Chicago, and London, 
everywhere. And he used to tell me ‘at 
them,” ie 
‘“Was he in business?’”’ Rob asked. 
traveling man?” 4 
He used the word in thet 
nical commercial sense, but 


eling,”’ she replied. n 
he wanted to go anywhere 
just went there. He’dridd 
trains, and steamboats, ani 
automobiles; and sometime 
just walked. I used to #] 
he would soon get tired of 
staying here, and go away ag 
But he didn’t.” a 
“Didn’t go?” 
She seemed faintly confu 
*“No, I didn’t mean that.” 
hesitated. ‘‘I mean he di 
get tired of it here.’ i 
“What sort of things dic 
tell you?” he asked. 4 
“Oh, about cities, and pec 
and theaters. 
the theater lots of times.” 
looked as though she had 
pected him to doubt this, si 
nodded his belief. ‘‘ Do yo) 
to theaters in Boston?” 
asked. ‘He did.” y 
Her complete isolation f! 
the world outside astonishe 


his life in Boston, and she fo; 

her knitting and listened ¥j 

hands still in her lap, and eyes steady w) 
him. Once or twice she nodded. | 
“That’s the sort of thing the people 
who ride past here on the trains,’’ she | 
at last. “I’ve often thought so. | 
Uncle Zone said it was true.” : 
He perceived that she tested whati 
said by Uncle Zone’s word, and the | 
covery irked him. q 
“But if he didn’t get tired of it 
why did he go?”’ he asked, faintly petu 
“*T think Uncle Jude made him,”’ she} 
incautiously, then moved quickly as tho} 
her own words had startled her, | 
eyed him keenly. ‘‘I didn’t mean th) 
she declared, contradicting herself. 
didn’t FF 
“Don’t be afraid of me,’’ Rob wi 
softly. “I’ve come to be friendly with} 
Not to harm you, or Uncle Jude, or @ 
one.’’ He spoke to her as though she 
a child, and Dora seemed ready to) 
persuaded. 


Jude,” she explained. ‘‘It did use 
worry me when Uncle Zone laughed at hi, 
“Laughed at him?” 
‘‘He used to make fun of him bec 
he was so tall and thin. He said Ui! 
Jude looked like a stilyard bird.” | 
She smiled at the remembrance, and) 
asked, “What is a stilyard bird?” 
She imitated, with a surprising felic’ 
the voice and accent of aman. “All w 
(Continued on Page 95) 


(Continued from Page 92) 


-fun of Uncle Jude’s eyes too. Used 
y he looked like an owl. Used to call 
foot Owl, and Hoot. He found some 
s of young owls, and caught. them; 
ynce he winged an old one and got it 
» And he brought them home and 

that pen for them, against the barn. 
sther Uncle Jude.” 
Jas that why Mr. Pascal sent him 
2” Rob asked, controlling his voice. 
as beginning to dislike Zonas Pascal 
itly. 
iiecs so,’’ she confessed. He saw she 
¢herself faintly puzzled. ‘I’m not 


’ 

Thy?” 
S>smiled. ‘‘I think Uncle Jude wanted 
be alone with him. Uncle Zone and 
vd to be together so much. Uncle 
would make me come and sit on his 
-in the evening here, and Uncle Jude 
that. He never asked me to sit on 
ree.” 
‘9 he drove him away.” 
‘Jell—the night before he went away 
i: Zone had a headache. After we’d 
ne to bed—he slept upstairs, right 
e Uncle Jude’s room, there.’ She 


“Uncle Zone’s room was 
shat,’ she explained. ‘‘And my room 
wstairs, too, along the hall, on the side 
vd the railroad.” 

‘know,” he said softly. “I saw you at 
s,indow when the train passed here this 


” 
. 


‘es. I liked you too,” he assured her, 
»wouldreassureachild. Shehcsitated, 
ilent. “‘What about that night?” he 


sloths and put on his head. Came to 
oor and knocked. I came down to 
fem, and Uncle Jude heard me, and 
11 into the kitchen, and I told him 
I was doing. Then he sent me back 
d, and said he would take the cloths 
icle Zone. I heard them come down- 
i together afterward, and they were 
kig angrily. I could hear Uncle Jude’s 
} and I knew he was very angry, and 
ihtened me.” 

» paused; he waited. 

hat was all,’ she said carefully. ‘It 
2d me. I didn’t like Uncle Jude’s 
unhappy. So I was glad, a little, 
€ Uncle Jude took Uncle Zone to town 
ext morning. He was going in the 
anyway, to get some supplies.” 

6 controlled his voice, treated the 
r casually. ‘They just didn’t get 
t together,’”’ he suggested. 

‘es. It was too bad too,” she replied. 
¢ Rob’s thoughts were not so casual 
}, tone. He found himself feeling for 
\ Pascal a furious abhorrence; his 
's twitched to be at the man. Toward 
he had a sense of gratitude. 


vil 


IIR conversation drifted away from 
te topic of Uncle Zone and became 
‘cory and casual. They wandered from 
). to fishing, and fo his life in Boston; 
Id to tell her more about the city and 
‘ays and the things people did there. 
uct, not with wide amaze, but 
Ja happy content, bending above her 
‘tng, her eyes following the needles, 
ips smiling with faint satisfaction as 
h the things he told her were con- 
tions of her dreams. Her littlerocking- 
1) was very low, the sill of the window 
most level with her shoulder, what 
ight came in from out of doors struck 
across her figure. Rob found an 
‘sing pleasure in being here with her; 
gan to wonder how she would fit into 
|e of a city. Would she like theaters, 
10biles, dancing? 
40 you dance?”’ he asked. 
ta shook her head. ‘I never did 
/inyone,’’ she confessed. ‘‘Uncle Jude 
s}old me about it. How when the 
‘Was very austere, people thought it 
yrong; but now when it is like an 
tice to music, even the elders of the 
h delight in it.” 
9 laughed aloud at this curious view 
e€ matter. She wondered why he 
ed, and asked him; and he explained 
|nusement. 
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“But is Uncle Jude wrong?” she asked. 
“You tell me about it.” 

Heshook his head. ‘‘He’s right enough,’’ 
he said. ‘Of course he’s a little behind- 
hand. It’s true that church people, espe- 
cially some denominations, used to say all 
dancing was wrong; and it’s true, too, that 
the waltz and the two-step and the schottish 
were pretty mild compared to some of the 
dances of a few years ago; even two or 
three years ago. Yet a lot of people did 
them who were old enough to know better. 
But it’s mostly the young people who 
dance now.” He eyed her quizzically. 

“Did you ever hear of a flapper?” 

She shook her head. “‘What is it?’’ she 
asked. 

He chuckled. ‘Well, if you lived in 
Boston you'd be one,’’ he told her. ‘‘ You’d 
have your hair cut off just below your ears 
and sticking out all around your head; 
and you’d wear rather a tight little dress 
that came just below your knees; and 
you’d put red stuff on your cheeks and 
lips to make them so bright that everyone 
would know they were painted; and you 
would dance rather recklessly, and smoke 
cigarettes, and drink rotten whisky and 
raw gin made from crude alcohol and 
drug-store stuff. And in the winter you’d 
wear big arctic overshoes and leave them 
unbuckled so that they’d clop about your 
silk stockings as you walked.”’ 

She smiled a little, bent above her work. 
“No, I wouldn’t do any of those things,” 
she said. 

“Then you’d be hopelessly behind the 
times. All our best young ladies are doing 
them. Have been doing them. The times 
are passing, it’s true.” 

“T would be a little ahead of the times,’’ 
she suggested. A slow animation came 
into her eyes. “If I lived in Boston,’’ she 
told him whimsically, “‘I would let my 
hair grow as long and thick as it would, 
and do it up as prettily as I knew how; 
and my dresses would all be either white or 
rather a dark blue with white cuffs and 
collar, because I look best in dresses like 


that; and I’d put nothing on my cheeks | 


but soap and water; and I wouldn’t smoke, 
and I’d drink nothing but perhaps warm 
milk, or tea in the late afternoons. And in 
the winter I would wear woolen stockings 
and stout shoes when I went abroad. And 
I would read a great many books, and see a 
great many plays, and hear music.’’ The 
gayety in her tone had become a wistful 
note; her voice broke a little with longing, 
and she stopped, nodding her head firmly. 
“That’s what I would do,’’ she said, and 
smiled at him. 

Rob thought: “You sweet thing!”’ He 
wanted to say it; and for fear he would 
say it he got to his feet. He compromised 
on: ‘You'd have a lot of fun down there.” 
He looked past her, through the window. 
“The rain has stopped,’”’ he said. “It’s 
getting dark. It must be late.” 

“Tt grows dark early in the valley here,”’ 
she replied. 

“Mr. Pascal hasn’t come.” 

Faint concern, always manifest in her 
tones when she spoke of her uncle, sounded 
in her answer now. “No. No.” 

“T believe I’ll take a look around,” he 
suggested. ‘“‘I might run on to him.” 

“*T’ll have supper in about an hour,’”’ she 


said. 

“T really ought to go out to Twin Falls,” 
he confessed. “I’m due back in Boston 
tomorrow.” 

Dora shook her head. “It’s late. It 
would be dark before you got to town. 
And it will rain again, perhaps.” 

“T’ll take a little walk,” he said. ‘‘My 
ankle needs exercise. It stiffens up when 
Isitistule” 

He escaped, trying to convince himself 
that he was not escaping. He went out 
into the barnyard, and told himself it was 
because he wanted to do so, and not be- 
cause he no longer dared sit and feast his 
eyes on her. 

‘Poor little kid,’”’ he thought. ‘Hidden 
away here. But she belongs here. I’ve 
got to keep my head.” 

The rain was now no more than mist, 
which frosted his garments and dripped 
from the trees. It had grown warmer; the 
stagnant waters of the mill pond steamed. 
He heard a hissing splash as half a dozen 
wild duck. dropped in, a hundred yards 
from the house. The chorus of frogs had 
begun; their clamor rose and swelled boom- 
ingly, with a sound—when they croaked in 
chorus—like a mighty sawmill at work. 
The chorus came in waves: Silence; then 
one frog began, and one by one others 

(Continued on Page 97) 


Management 


Thousands of important industries are 
emerging successfully from the struggle 
against conditions growing out of the war. 
They have fought off the menace of failure 
and are now engaged in firmly reéstablish- 


ing the foundations of their prosperity. 


The present strong position of the country 
is due to more than the accident of wealth 
or natural resources. It is to. be credited to 
the wisdom, vision and courage of those 
men who have directed the policies of our 
commercial and industrial institutions. 
They have met, unshaken, tremendous 


losses and have maintained production and 


held intact their organizations. 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has greater faith than ever in 
the certainty and permanence of national 
prosperity because the management of 
business has demonstrated under fire its 


capacity to lead and to serve. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital and Surplus Fifty Million Dollars 
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Weed De Luxe Chain 


—the tire chains that give the maximum traction and 
protection from skidding at a much lower cost per mile 


The Reinforcing Link super-imposed on each main 
cross Chain link of Weed De Luxe Chains makes a 
four point road contact instead of the usual two— 
double strength where it is needed. These Rein- 
forced Cross Chain Links not only increase traction 
for prevention of skidding but more than double the 
life of the chain. 


The new Lever Locking Connecting Hook has 
advantages which make it the most effective and 
convenient in existence. It draws the side chains 
together with little effort, is securely locked with the 
pressure of your thumb and remains locked under 
all conditions, whether the chains are loose or tight 


You can’t possibly go wrong with Weed De Luxe 
Chains. The size of cord or fabric tires they fit is 
marked on the bag and stamped on the Connecting 
Hooks. The name WEED is stamped on the rec 
enameled Connecting Hooks and on the hooks o: 
the brass plated cross chains. 
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¢ in till the booming reached an 
», from which it tapered down to 
» again. He thought the croaking, 
j; musty glen, a hideous sound and 
| away from it toward the barn and 
into the dark interior. Little scurry- 
. the corners told him where rats fled 
approach. He was glad to leave the 
old structure behind and step 
sh the door into the cow lane. A 
é sill crumbled pulpily beneath his 
|The lane was a muck; but there was 
everywhere about the mill, and he 
orgotten to be fastidious. Trees, 
ching, shut out what little light re- 
IS. He emerged into the pasture and 
he cows drifting toward the lane. 
n of Judah Pascal. 

the open pasture—trees had been 
or girdled, alders had replaced them, 
‘in grass was cropped close—there 
ore light, and looking at the sky he 
ouds scurrying before a more favor- 
‘vind. They began to break away, 
, promise of clearing. He turned to 
tht, down toward the course of the 
4, and heard the chuckle of quick 
and found a little rapid. The dull 
of the mill pond were here, by the 
‘act of movement, transmuted into 
aing living and beautiful. He imag- 
‘out must lurk here, and at the foot 
jrapid found a wide pool. The brook 
( in at one side and out again, at 
ee, around a huge bowlder. In 
reep of the bend there was a gravel 
out immediately beneath the bowl- 
jJank the water was deep and dark. 
on his face and peered down into it, 
iing that he could see the motionless 
‘of fish; but it was too dark to be 
In a farther progress of a hundred 
ownstream he reached another dead 
which stretched ahead of him for a 
jerable distance before it turned to 
‘ht. Yet this had a more wholesome 
ance; it lacked that air of stagnant 
| which made the mill pond such a 
: sheet. of inky water. While he 


2d it a trout flipped, and another, 
» wished for rod and flies. 

lickening, a clotting of the shadows 
‘the trees about him warned him 
tight was coming on. He remem- 


(with a glance at his watch, that it 


ist twenty-four hours since he left 
1; scarce a quarter as many since he 
the mill and first saw Judah 
, and first spoke to Dora. With the 
ction, the weight of his bewilder- 
/ once more descended upon him. 
was so much here he could not un- 
ad. He wished he might read the 
‘of Jude Pascal; and remembering 
again, he realized that there was a 
in himself, which concerned her, and 
‘must also be read. She was so gentle 
‘acious and composed. He had, when 
‘ught of her, a sense of richness, of 
‘s without repletion. There were so 
‘things about her that he wished to 
. he wished so ardently to know the 
self. 

pants of her somewhat hastened his 
sack to the mill. As he approached 
im he heard the cows lowing and 
ating in the tie-up, and heard the 
shiss of milk into a pail. He won- 
whether Dora was milking the cows. 
‘hen he came in through the door 
he lane, and his eyes became accus- 
_to the gloom of the place, he saw 
his forehead pressed against a cow’s 
his hands busy with her udder. 
arm milk scented the air; it foamed 
pail. The sweet breath of the cows 
‘pleasantly to him. Jude looked 
| at his arrival, but said nothing; 
ob stood in the door, watching and 
for the other to speak. The cow 
1 three or four quarts of milk, and 
feo! the next one and passed on 


Qa 


ied, with a movement of his hand 
the cow he had passed by. 

u didn’t get much milk, did you, 
hat first one?” 

ey don’t have any feed except hay 
ne like,” Pascal explained. “The 


duldn’t it pay you to feed them up, 
e butter or something?” 
0 far to get it to market,” said Jude. 
d his head against the side of 
w and the milk came hissingly. 
d by Rob asked, “What do you 
iad best be done about Miss Pascal?”’ 


e’s coming in in November,” he - 


e’s pretty thin. They give all we - 


THE SATURDAY 


“T’ve been thinking,’”’ Jude replied non- 
committally. ‘I’m still thinking about it. 
It comes almost providentially.”’ 

“You think she’d best go to Boston?’’ 
Rob’s heart lifted curiously at the prospect. 

“Have you spoken to her?” Jude asked 
in counter. 

“No; I waited for you.” 

“You stay overnight,’ Pascal directed. 

Rob laughed. ‘TI’ll almost have to 
now,” he confessed. ‘‘Seems like forcing 
per upon you, but I want to settle this if 

can.” 

““We’ve an empty bed,’’ said Jude. He 
repeated the words, his tone curiously 
grim. ‘‘We’ve an empty bed for you.” 

“That’s mighty good of you.” 

“We'll talk it over with her after supper.’’ 

Rob felt himself dismissed; nevertheless, 
he waited while Jude finished the milking. 
They went into the kitchen through the 
shed, Jude carrying the milk in a pail. No 
more than six or seven quarts, from two 
cows. Jude set the pail on the sink, and 
Dora—she had lighted a lamp, and the 
kitchen had a warm and comfortable look 
now—strained it into earthen crocks and 
set them to cool in a cabinet built about the 
spring barrel, where the water flowed al- 
ways cold. Rob picked up a book, effaced 
himself. Jude washed his hands and face. 
No one spoke. After a time Jude went out 
into the barnyard again. It was by this 
time quite dark. 

Presently Rob heard the chock of an ax, 
the splinter of wood. Jude, getting out 
firewood, hesupposed; but when he glanced 
at Dora he saw that she was surprised. 
She looked over her shoulder toward the 
window, looked at him. 

“Just chopping wood?” he suggested. 

“The wood is in the shed,’’ she replied. 

This sound was, in fact,-in the barnyard 
itself. They listened a moment longer, 
and then a glare flickered across the win- 
dow, and Rob cried, ‘‘He’s built a fire!” 

Dora moved swiftly to the window; he 
went with her. Outside, by the light of a 
leaping flame, they saw Jude. He had 
carried hay from the barn, heaped it high, 
touched a match to it. On this fire now he 
was throwing the fragments of the crate 
that had held the owls. It was this his ax 
had torn apart. While they watched he 
went to the left, out of their range of 
vision, the ax in his hand, and they heard 
it working again. He returned with a board 
which Rob recognized as the side of jthat 
skiff he had seen drawn up on the mud. 

There was, Rob now perceived, a fury in 
Pascal’s movements. He worked with a 
swift and relentless force. He disappeared, 
came back again, dragging behind him the 
shattered skiff itself, His ax dismembered 
it, broke it into fragments, tore it apart. 
He tossed the fragments into the fire, the 
oars atop all. He stood, a gaunt figure, 
silhouetted blackly against the blaze, watch- 
ing the owl cage and the skiff burn in the 
fierce heat of the blazing hay. Dora, Rob 
perceived, was trembling. 

“‘He’s burning up the boat,’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“T”’__she looked up at him, dropped her 
eyes—“‘I don’t know.’’ Her hands were 
twisted together. ‘‘He’s been so strange 
since Uncle Zone went away.” 

Jude went into the barn and came back 
with a stout stick, which Rob recognized. 
It was that brake handle which he had 
found beside the road where Jude had 
lost it. Or thrown it away? The man used 
this stave as a poker, thrusting the burning 
boards together to make a fiercer flame. 
He jammed the end of the stave into the 
heat of the fire till it caught, pulled it out 
and swung it once like a torch, watching 
it flare, then stabbed it deep into the fire 
again and left it there. 

The flames burned brighter, reached their 
apex, and slowly began to die away. Still 
Jude stood, between them and the fire, 
black and tall, a somber and forbidding 
figure. The fire began to burn down. The 
flames seemed to shrink back into the 
earth. They became mere flickers; yet 
Jude did not move. They became embers 
while he stood there, a tense still shadow. 

Rob and the girl remained at the win- 
dow. Rob was oppressed by an inexplica- 
ble foreboding; he felt himself compassed 
round with mysteries. He thought Dora, 
at his side, seemed to crouch, seemed al- 
most to cringe. A fiercely protective instinct 
awoke in him. 

viir 

T WAS a train, a heavy freight, rum- 

bling interminably down grade past the 
mill, that broke the spell which held all 
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three of them. Jude, his loose garments 
draping themselves about him in strangely 
stirring lines, moved uneasily at the train’s 
sound, and seemed about to turn. Rob 
and Dora were at the window, light behind 
them, the flicker from the dying coals in 
their faces; each abruptly realized that 
Jude, when he turned, must see them. 
Dora went back to her work about the 
stove with a movement as swift as flight; 
she clattered pots and stove lids nervously. 
Rob drew away from the window more 
slowly, sat down again near the lamp 
and pretended to read. He could hear his 
heart pound; there was something terrify- 
ing in the very air of this place. In this 
bonfire which Jude had made, in the curi- 
ously chosen ingredients of the fire, and in 
the man’s own demeanor there was some- 
thing indefinable which made the hair 
creep and crinkle on the back of Rob’s neck. 
This was an actual physical sensation; he 
found himself hunching down so that the 
collar of his coat would thrust up and com- 
fort the prickling hairs. He tried to laugh 
at his own fright; for, after all, there was 
nothing so very frightful in what he had 
seen. But when Jude laid his hand on the 
latch of the door Rob moved in sudden 
alarm, and Dora at the stove stood still as 
still, trembling. So Judah came in. 

The man came in and closed the door 
behind him and looked from one of them to 
the other. Before Rob saw his face he 
perceived the relief and reaction in Dora; 
when Jude looked his way and he met the 
man’s eyes, himself was likewise reassured. 
For Jude, whose countenance had been 
grim with stark trouble before, now seemed 
almost benign. His large yellow owl’s eyes 
no longer offended; they were rather gen- 
tle and bland; and his lips, half smiling, 
were full of peace. Whatever it was that 
had tormented the man, his torment seemed 
now to be over and done with. 

Rob smiled in relief, and Judah, washing 
his hands at the sink, said over his shoul- 
der: “TI expect you'll be ready to eat some 
supper, Mr. Druce.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ Rob agreed. “I’m pretty 
hungry. And I’ve done nothing either.” 

Jude glanced toward the stove, the 
table. ‘‘I see Dora’s about ready; we 
might as well sit down.” 

They sat as before at the little rectangu- 
lar table in the middle of the room, and 
Dora brought—fried fat pork in its own fat, 
boiled potatoes, cornbread, butter, apple 
jelly, apple pie and coffee; doughnuts, 
pickles and cheese as a matter of course. 
Jude asked a blessing upon this fare. There 
seemed no disposition to converse while 
they ate; but Jude this night ate slowly, 
abstractedly, and ate very little. 

He was done before them; and he pushed 
his chair a little back and watched them, 
and at last said to Rob, with a gesture 
toward Dora, ‘‘Mr. Druce, I guess you 
better tell Dora what you were telling me.”’ 

Rob put the situation before the girl 
with some care, choosing his words. He 
confined himself to the story of her grand- 
father, and his threat to her mother, and 
his stubborn refusal to confess repentance, 
and finally, the amend he now wished to 
make. 

Dora interrupted him once to say, “I 
don’t think I like him very much.” 

Rob smiled. ‘‘He liked you,” he told 
her. ‘That is, he used to like to talk about 
his granddaughter, and what she should 
be, and what she should have, when the 
time came. He felt, you see, that to send 
for you while he was alive would be to go 
back on his word. But he wanted you to 
have everything in the world, after he was 


ne. 

When Rob had finished and made an 
end he waited for the girl to speak. She 
was not looking at him; her eyes rested on 
the oilcloth which covered the table; she 
traced the vine pattern with her finger. 
Jude also watched her; and Rob, glancing 
at the man, saw that he was smiling a little, 
peacefully. At length, when Dora con- 
tinued silent, Jude spoke to her: 

“What do you think about it, Dora? 
Would you want to go to Boston to live?”’ 

She raised level eyes to his very tenderly. 
“Would you go, Uncle Jude?” 

He shook his head. ‘‘I’ll never go away 
from here,”’ he replied. 

She answered as frankly, “I’d like so 
much to go to Boston, but I won’t ever 
leave you here alone.” 

They were silent again on that, and 
Rob felt his heart leap a little with delight 
in her. There were no heroics in her tone; 
she meant, quite definitely, what she said. 
This was clear to him, clear also to Jude. 
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No. 334 Oxford Gray worsted. 
No. 335 Black worsted. 


Cotton's comfort 
Woolen's warmth 


and but sixty cents apair 


Gort fleecy cotton and fine, pure 
wool are skillfully knit together to 
make these handsome looking, medium 
weight hose. 
The smooth woven worsted—oxford 
gray or black—is very rich in appear- 
ance and provides snug wearing warmth 
without bulkiness. While the soft 
cotton next the skin gives unusual 
wearing comfort. 
And long wearing is assured by the 
name—Iron Clad—which is famous 
for hosiery durability. 
The price—60c a pair (East of the 
Rockies) makes the purchase of several 
pairs both provident and economical. 
Ask at your dealer’s for Iron Clad No. 
334 Oxford gray, or 335. black (same 
price for either color). 
If you do not find them, order direct, inclosing 
remittance and stating size (914 to 1134) and 
colors desired. 
Your order will be promptly filled, postage 
prepaid. 

Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine Street St. Joseph, Mich. 


orns? 
on. 


Just say 


Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


The simplest way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay. A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in thin plasters. The 
action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


© B&B 1922 


Decorate wai: 


With FRENCH SCENIC PAPERS 
Which are in effect beautiful mural paintings 
Ask your Decorator to show you the newest collection 
of J. Zuber & Cie, Desfosse & Karth and Isidore Leroy 
ie, famous French creators and manufacturers. 
If your decorator cannot supply you, 
write for Illustrated Booklet ‘*C"’. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 101 Park Ave., New York 
Sole American Agents 


CADMUS 
PRODUCTS 


co. 
Bayonne, N. J. 


& EVERPOINTED 


— 


VENUS | 
Thin Leads N° 38 


are unequaled: smooth, long-wear- | | 

ing, perfectly graded. ‘4 

7 degrees: 2B-B-HB-F-H-2H-4H i 
Box of 12 leads . 15c 


VENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS 
"| are simplest in operation, perfectly | 
» balanced, light weight. Many styles ° 
| and finishes $1.00 to $50.00 |} 
Gold-filled chased $3.50 | 
Silver-filled plain 1.50 ‘| 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. / 
American Lead Pencil Co., | 

218 Fifth Ave k 
i. a ea hye 


Spreads the Light 
| Stops the Glare 


selling PB: 


Agents Eg 


me ae ae z f 

electric lighting fix- age 

ture, : Wanted | 

A most efficient 
lighting unit for of- Every- Fs] 

B Bees, per homes, 

churches, etc., wher- 
ever a brilliant light where BB 

B is desired. 

SAVES ONE-THIRD CURRENT 

& With patented light magnifier a 100 watt bulb Ea 
distributes light over an area equal to 150 watts 
in any other fixture. 

& Stransky-Lites are made of special illuminating & 
glass—a secret formula, producing MAXIMUM 
light at MINIMUM cost. 

fs The bulbinStranskyLightisAIR-COOLED— § 
greatly prolonging its life. 

& PUT UP IN A MINUTE B 

Can be installed without the services of an 
electrician. Complete directions enclosed with 

es] shipment. Sent Express prepaid on receipt of | 


$2.50. Balance $7.50 C.O. D. Address ‘‘Dept. P."’ 
Stransky Mfg. Co., 267 Canal St., N.Y. C. 


an ofA GOOD M 


——$=$— 


i = om (Po) a 
—$—. | cg 
ran i Ask your 
STAYTITE is} Hardware Dealer 


or Seedsman 
Sor the mower 


of longest life 


handle identifies 
Pennsylvania 
Quality Mowers 


Use Fire in Furnace or Boiler 


to heat 
HOT WATER 


Excelso Heater easily connected to 
your tank and furnace or boiler; 
replaces heater burning gas or other 
costly fuel during heating season. 
Heats water while you are heating 
house. Styles for all homes and 
apartment houses. 

Send for free booklet; name of 
plumber or architect, also kind of 
heating plant appreciated. 


Excelso Specialty Works 
226 Excelso Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


"a 
EXCELSO Wares 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamfitters. 


| And I love him dearly. 


| water. 
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But Jude forced himself to ask: ‘You 
don’t really mean that, Dora? Do you? 
If I asked you to go?” 

“T won’t ever leave you, Uncle Jude,” 
she assured him quietly. 

He rose at that, with a swift movement 
like a start of pain; byt Rob could not see 
his face, for the man moved slowly across 
the room and opened the door that led 
into the room he occupied. He disap- 
peared, closing this door behind him, and 
Rob heard a match strike into flame, 
heard the clink of a lamp chimney as it was 
lifted to bare the wick, then the creak of a 
chair. 

He was watching the door through which 
Jude had disappeared when Dora spoke to 
him. “Don’t think me ungrateful,”’ she 
said, almost in a whisper. 

“Tt is for you to decide,” he replied. 

“He’s been so good to me, for so long. 
I couldn’t ever 
leave him.” 

“He wants you to go.” 

“He wants me to go for my sake; just 
as all his life everything he has done has 
been for my sake.” 

“‘T can believe this is true,’’ Rob told her. 

“Tt is true,” she assured him. 

And with no further word she got up and 
began the work of clearing away. Rob 
watched her gather the dishes and stack 
them; he smoked absently; and at last, 
with a chuckle, he rose and went to her 
side where she stood by the sink. 

“Mind if I take a hand?” he asked. 
“‘T’ve washed dishes in my time.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s nothing,” she protested. 

‘Oh, I know; but I like to show off these 
accomplishments.” 

Shesmiled. ‘I meant that I didn’t mind 
doing them.” 

He chose to wash, while she wiped. 


| “Then you can wipe off what I don’t wash 


off,’” he reminded her. 

She laughed softly at that. They began 
to talk, the gay and meaningless talk which 
fills such moments so pleasantly. After a 
time, when the dishes were almost done, 
they were both silenced by a sound from 
the other room—a door that opened and 
closed. 

‘“‘He’s gone outdoors,’ 
ing a dish. 

““There’s a door out from his room? 
Yes, I remember seeing it.’”” They worked 
in silence for a little, faintly subdued by 
merely remembering that Jude was near. 


’ 


she said, polish- 


| Rob looked toward the window and said, 


‘‘T believe the moon has come out.” 
“‘T expect so,’’ Dora agreed. “‘The wind 


| changed. It was starting to clear.” 


“Does he often go out at night?” he 
asked. ‘‘Leaving you here alone?” 

She smiled. “I always know he’s near. 
There’s nothing to bother me.” 

““A remarkable man,” he said, watching 
her, wishing he dared say more, wondering 
if he dared question her. 

“He is wonderful,’”’ she agreed. 

“He must love these woods. 
around here.” 

“e Yes.” 

“‘T wonder why he burned the boat to- 
night. Doesn’t he ever use it?” 

“Hardly ever,’’ she answered. “TI don’t 
know when he’s had it on the water, except 
the other night. Night before last he was 
out in it. I heard him after I’d gone to 
bed. He rowed away upstream, up the 
dead water. There was a bright moon, 
and I supposed he felt like being on the 
I didn’t see him come back.” 

“He needs sleep,” Rob suggested. ‘His 
eyes look tired.’’ 


The hills 
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She nodded. ‘‘He hasn’t slept well lately. 
But he’s always out a lot at night. He’s 
really like an owl, to see in the night.” 

The wind had begun to blow, even in 
this deep gorge between the hills; they 
heard the trees stirring outside; and as 
Dora finished her work curious groaning 
sounds came from somewhere within 
the great structure of the mill. At first 
Rob, faintly startled by them, ejaculated 
““What’s that?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘The mill is full of 
creaks and groans and squeaks when it 
blows,” she replied. ‘“‘I used to imagine all 
sorts of things; but I don’t often notice 
them now.”’ 

The groans continued in something like a 
rhythm. Rob tried to imitate Dora’s in- 
difference; but the persistent sound dis- 
turbed him, jangled his already taut nerves. 
The croak of frogs in the dead water out- 
side penetrated to the kitchen. A mouse or 
rat scurried between ceiling and floor over 
their heads with a little squeak. A great 
owl hooted somewhere on the ridge above 
them. Rob suddenly felt a hunger for the 
sight of an open flame; all here smelled so 
persistently of damp and mold. He opened 
the stove to knock the dottle from his 
pipe. ‘‘Do you ever have an open fire?” 
he asked. 

“Just stoves,’ Dora told him. ‘One in 
Uncle Jude’s room, and one up in my 
room, and the stove here. They keep us 


warm. The rest of the houseis all shut up.” - 


They stood still, listening. ‘‘That was 
like a voice,’’ Rob whispered; for the 
groaning sound had changed its timbre. 


Now it abruptly died away, as though it” 


had been cut off. He began to sweat. 

“‘Let’s go outside,” he suggested. 
like to see the moon.” 

She agreed, faintly reluctant. She drew 
a shawl about her head. The mucky barn- 
yard was glorified by moonlight. They 
heard a whippoorwill on the stone wall in 
the edge of the woods. It flickered, bat- 
like, through the air over their heads as 
they approached it. The owl was hooting 
again, and other owls seemed to answer it. 
The timbre and tempo of their cries varied; 
were now fast, now slow; now deep, now 
hollow, now shrill. 

“They’re not really calling to each 
other,’’ Rob said. “I’ve heard they hoot 
to frighten small game into moving, then 
strike at the movement.” 

“They seem to call and answer, often all 
night long,’’ she replied. . 

The woods received them; she led the 
way to a bowlder near the water’s edge, 
above the mill, and sat down there. He sat 
beside her. Mosquitoes gathered quickly, 
annoying him; but she seemed not to 
perceive them. 

“Tell me more about Boston,” she di- 
rected, her voice faintly wistful. 

He spoke for a while, and now and then 
sheinterrupted him with questions: “‘Could 
I do what I liked? Would I be rich? 
Could I go to theaters?” 

He told her about his father. ‘I don’t 
want to urge you,” he apologized. “But 
my father is a pretty fine fellow; and he’d 
take mighty good care of you. You’d have 
a good time, and be able to do what you 
chose.’’ He added, almost humbly, ‘‘ You 
and I would probably be pretty good 
friends, see each other a lot.” 

She smiled at him frankly. ‘I should 
like that,” she said. “I think you are very 
nice.” 

Her eyes were so deep in the moonlight 
that he had to steady himself against their 
charm. ‘Don’t beafool, Rob,” he thought. 
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“Don’t be a fool.’’ His eyes wa 
toward the mill, a little way belo 

“Look!” he exclaimed. 
in there.” 

He saw that she was startled. T 
had shown as two or three hoy 
streaks; as though a candle wi 
within a room boarded horizontallh 
cracks between the boards. 

“That’s where the machine 
mill is, the saws and everything,” s 
plained. 

“Tt seems to be falling apar 
cracks. Your uncle’s in there.” 

She nodded. ‘‘I expect so. 
knew him to go in there!” 

“The light’s moving,’ he said. 
was no reason why the light sh 
move, why Jude should not be in 
room. Yet the facts seemed to 
of all the little bewilderments of #] 
few hours; he felt again that 
reasonless terror. 

She strove to cling to matter- 
explanations. ‘‘The old mill—that 
it—used to be open on the sid 
explained. ‘‘Uncle Jude board 
when he quit sawing here. Just 
it up with ordinary boards. h 
cracks between them, but it helps ke 
cold away from the part of the he 
use.” q 

“‘That’s your room, in the end 
the wheel box, isn’t it?” , 

“Yes.” She pointed to another w 
a window of the room above 
“That’s your room,” she explai 

He was watching the light that s 
through those cracks; it disappeare 

“Mr. Pascal has gone back in 
room,” he said. - 

She rose, brushing her skirts 
“We'd best go in.” 

He followed her without protest 
to the house and into the kitchen, 
could hear Jude moving about in hi 
Dora busied herself with some las 
tasks; Rob refilled his pipe and sa’ 
by the table with a book. Jude ca 
of his room, looked at them curious 
sat down across from Rob. For ali 
one of them spoke. Rob could see 
from the shadows, watching her un 
tively. He forced himself to speak 

““How long has the old mill been 
down, Mr. Pascal?’”’ he asked. 

“A good many years,’ Jude } 
““There’s been no lumber taken out 
for fifteen years anyway.” d 

“What did you do, junk the 
ery?” 

“Tt wasn’t worth the haul out. 3 
still here. Rusted away, I expect.”| 

“*T’d like to look it over,’’ Rob sug 


2 
j 
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“Tt must be interesting.” | 
“Place is all boarded up,’ Pase| 
a defensive note in his voice. —| 


“Oh, I guess we could get in. Of¢ 
I don’t want to bother you. Isn’t| 
door?”’ P 
“The door is nailed up,’ Jude | 
his yellow eyes fixing themnselviay 
sternly. ‘‘No one goes in there. Pi 
the floor has all rotted away by this! 
His voice had a determined emphai. 
haven’t been in there myself for ye: 
There was a little silence. Rob 
**T see,”’ he said, in a tone that he { 
make casual. ‘‘Well, it doesn’t nti 
He looked at Dora, and saw that § 
watching Jude with eyes full of beyé 
terror. Because, as they both kn} 


uncle had lied. | 


(TO BE CONTINUED) — | 
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', 60 or 70 per cent of one’s income in 
It is a cold, hard, discouraging fact. 
jie dominant fact in every voter’s life. 
‘e most costly, the most direct and the 
harassing point of his contact with 
yment. It is the sword that pierces 
cals. It is the basis of all election, 
al and governmental protest. It is 
eat, fundamental, determining issue 
Jections, and will be for many years. 
_ean get a dozen reasons, all plausi- 
3 to what caused the great revolt 
t Democracy in the United States in 
There is only one real reason, and 
eason is taxation and the promise of 
epublicans to reduce it. You have 
ecently, a dozen reasons, all plau- 
in explanation of the great revolt 
t Republicanism in the United States 
2. There is only one real reason, and 
hason is taxation. Similarly the poli- 
-and the publicists in England, since 
neral election in 1922, have put forth 
>f reasons for the majority given to 
onservatives in the House of Com- 
but there is only one real reason, and 
/sason is taxation. Taxation was the 
ition and the inspiration of the revolt 
it Lloyd George. Taxation was the 
g cause for the majority in the Com- 
shat was given to Bonar Law. Taxa- 
/a England as in the United States, is 
‘eat, dominating, national, political 
economic grievance, and what hap- 
in the United States in 1920, and in 


happened because of taxation, when 
socesses of the campaign and the 

of the voters are stripped of all the 
> and flapdoodle and misinterpreta- 
nd partisan consideration and jug- 
and examined in the true light of the 
and the convictions and the protests 


people. 
‘sider the state of the English tax- 
He is paying almost two billions of 
5a year in income tax. Moreover, 
test governmental budget called for 
‘md a quarter billions of dollars in 
i) ab which requires two and a 
ir billions of dollars to be raised in 
/taxation than the income tax, in a 
iy with but 43,000,000 population, 
ive of Ireland, and with a very large 
(tage of these 43,000,000 unproduc- 
jn a tax sense, of any considerable 
jit of money. The 1913 English bud- 
/ uired a few dollars more than a billion 
governmental upkeep. 


The Killer of Parties 


tis England’s tax story, and it is but 
ition of America’s tax story. That 
lot, the scenario, the continuity and 
[duction of the political tale that was 
the United States in 1920 and told 
jin 1922; and that is the gist, the 
2, the spirit of the political tale told 
Vand in 1922. Taxation! Get to the 
nes of these political movements and 
(strations and results, and you find 
|) be the genesis of them, the spirit of 
rind the actuating impulse of them, so 
\the voters go—and, as results have 
|, the voters go a great way; all the 
7n fact, when their protest gets a 
al opportunity. 
gation is the great demolisher of gov- 
rats—greater than war and greater 
i each of which has no mean 
«sin tearing down. Taxation demol- 


and demolished the Republicans in 
Taxation demolished the Lloyd 
1» government in England in 1922, 
ill demolish the Bonar Law govern- 
at some future time. No policy, is- 
jlan or patriotic appeal will stand 
15 the draining of the purse of the 
for governmental upkeep beyond a 
é: limit. All taxation is onerous, but 
eased taxation is deadly. It is the 
of parties. It is the destruction of 
doliticians. It is the basis of protest. 
}€ inciter of revolt. It is nonpartisan, 
jsal, implacable, definite. It destroys 
vho impose it. There is no appeal to 
jiase of human political sympathies 
ill stand up against the necessity of 
: a largely increased portion of an in- 
gals income to a government, no 
1 what requirements may be urged. 
ceases after the bands stop play- 
len taxes are concerned. The war? 
ut the peace? No. Wilson found that 


and what happened in England in: 


he Democrats in the United States in. 
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out. Harding found it out. Lloyd George 
found it out. And so will Bonar Law. 

Indeed, they probably knew it, at least 
subconsciously, before the stark realities of 
it were forced on them. Curiously enough, 
politicians, both in England and in the 
United States, seek to evade this rock- 
bottom feature of politics. They deceive 
themselves. Always opportunists, they 
predicate their taxation pronouncements on 
a hoped-for economy they know in their 
hearts they cannot accomplish, and a 
Micawber conviction that something will 
turn up to help them out. When the Re- 
publican orators in 1920 were promising 
that taxes would be reduced the Republi- 
can managers knew well enough there 
wasn’t a chance for tax reduction on any 
scale of scope enough to satisfy the tax- 
payers. Yet they made their promises, were 
taken at their words in November, 1920, 
and taken at their deeds in 1922. 


Mr. Law the Tranquillizer 


Lloyd George, with his political situation 
and his governmental necessities and obli- 
gations, couldn’t do with less than a budget 
of four and a quarter billion dollars, but he 
vaguely talked of economy, and sought to 
evade the issue by commissions to recom- 
mend lesser expenditures and all that sort 
of political claptrap. Bonar Law has simi- 
larly vague hopes of getting off a sixpence 
in the pound in the income tax. He doesn’t 
know how he will do it, nor does anybody 
else, but he hopes. Meantime, standing 
over him, just as the American voters stood 
over Harding between 1920 and 1922, are 
the British voters, and if Bonar Law cannot 
contrive more than a sixpence off in a 
pound the British voters will demolish him. 

The politicians straddle and hedge and 
beg the question and throw up smoke 
screens, but the dragon of taxation lies 
hideously in wait for them around the cor- 
ner. There never was a political campaign 
more perfectly in illustration of this situa- 
tion than the one just fought in England, 
which in its wider aspects was comparable 
to an American presidential election. It 
involved either the support or the rejection 
of the government formed to succeed the 
Lloyd George government, which received 
its final and fatal thrust when the Unionists 
refused longer to support George’s coali- 
tion, and left him with but scattering sup- 
port. The British public had been hacking 
at the George government for weeks and 
months, but no vital spot had been reached. 
Then came the coup de grdce administered 
by the Unionists, and there was no place 
for Lloyd George to go but out. 

Now, as has been set forth, the basis of 
all the popular dissatisfaction and protest 
against the George government was taxa- 
tion. That was the root of it, but piled on 
that were many other things, and the little 
Welshman staggered under a load that was 
crushing. He made his bold and typical 
effort to straighten himself with his spe- 
cious Near East program, and lost. Then 
came Bonar Law. It almost seemed that 
Bonar Law, impressed by the virtues of 
normaley as a political shibboleth, took 
that leaf from Harding’s book. At any 
rate he announced that his appeal to the 
country was tranquillity. Hesaid, in effect, 
that Great Britain had been disturbed, 
harassed, messed about, and held back by 
the individualism of Lloyd George, by his 
constant change of policy, by his lack of 
that stability that is dear to the British 
mind and soul, by his opportunism, his 
schemes for personal aggrandizement, his 
insistence on being the entire state, his dis- 
regard of the opinions and conclusions of 
others, and by the failure of his after-the- 
war programs. He saw a nation distraught, 
dismal and despairing. He saw foreign 
entanglements that he deemed evil, and do- 
mestic designs that were disquieting. He 
saw the Britons, led hither and thither, 
losing trade, political solidity, and, worst of 
all, not getting the money English tradition 
and precedent rule that all the world must 
pay to the British. In a word—chaos. 

So, Bonar Law being canny—super- 
canny—New Brunswickian Scotch; all the 
traits—sought for a sentiment that would 
divert the minds of the English and the 
Scotch and the Welsh and the Ulstermen 
from their woes and turmoils, looked for a 
lullaby that would calm them and cajole 
them to his Tories and their Toryism. He 
rather fought shy of reaction. That was 


THE GREAT DEMOLISHER 


too conservative, but he felt that he might 
imply reaction and reactionarism in his 
slogan “Tranquillity,” and he began, and 
continued, his campaign on that basis. 
He said in effect: “‘Peace be unto you, my 
brethren, but the only way it shall be unto 
you is through me. What we desire is 
tranquillity after the alarms and excursions 
of the past eight years, and I am the origi- 
nal tranquillizer. Let me lead you to the 
paths of concord, amity, and, most of all, 
to that calmness and serenity of govern- 
ment that shall descend upon you if you 
give me the warrant of your majority 
support.” 

That was about all. In his speeches he 
ventured no opinion, stated no policy, ad- 
vanced no theory of government. What he 
proposed was peace—the good old days. 
Once, goaded to it, -he trod cautiously 
around the edges of the foreign questions 
that involved the moment. Once he wished, 
with a sigh, that the nation had never gone 
into Mesopotamia. Once he promised that 
the discord existing between England and 
some of her former allies would be com- 
posed. But mostly he talked of tranquillity, 
and it was a catchy line of talk, in the 
circumstances, because the voters remem- 
bered the good old days of lesser taxation 
and translated tranquillity to mean fewer 
taxes, which would be tranquil indeed in 
the view of the entire electorate; and be- 
cause the Labor Party, putting their politi- 
cal ideas before the people in a manifesto, 
laid greatest stress on their proposition to 
make a levy on capital for the purpose of 
paying war debts and getting back to nor- 
mal in expenditures, and their proposition 
for nationalizing the mines and the rail- 
roads, and so on. Now to the tremulous 
Britishers who have more than five thou- 
sand pounds in fortune—which is, roughly, 
twenty-five thousand dollars; a bit less as 
the exchange goes—there is nothing less 
tranquil than that. That is positively in- 
cendiary and tumultuous in contemplation, 
even, to the British mind, and would be 
anarchistic in execution. 


What the Voters Voted For 


They told me, when I arrived in England 
at about the time of the downfall of Lloyd 
George, that the forthcoming general elec- 
tion would be the most important in a 
generation. Possibly they wereright. Iam 
here to say that whether or not it was the 
most important general election, it cer- 
tainly was the dullest of which the mind 
can conceive. Bonar Law tranquillized it 
out of all semblance of an election. What 
it amounted to was the parading of a large 
number of eminent English, governmental 
or not, about the country, and the enuncia- 
tion of more words and fewer ideas than 
were ever set forth in any similar circum- 
stances in any similar length of time by any 
speakers of the English tongue. Nobody 
advanced a policy, save the Labor Party. 
Nobody advanced anything but the fervid 
prayer for peace—quiet—introspection— 
a complete and holy calm. The country, 
sorely wounded and sick unto death, needed 
the poultice of conservatism, and, please, 
good Britons, allow the expert Conserva- 
tive poulticers to apply it. 

Well, they got away with it, but not be- 
cause the average British voter was de- 
luded by their pleas for repose—not at 
all. Theaverage British voter was fed up on 
that sort of stuff long before the campaign- 
ers were finished with feeding him. What 
he was interested in was taxes. The aver- 
age British voter translated the tranquillity 
of Bonar Law into an inference that tran- 
quillity would mean staying at home, mind- 
ing their own business, building up trade 
and cutting down expenses. The orators 
were chary about economy. They were 
mostly experienced of government, and 
they knew how impossible economy is of 
practice in governmental affairs, especially 
after a welter of expenditure such as has 
been in England since the war began. 

That translation, and Stanley Baldwin’s 
panicky announcement at Newcastle, held 
the average British voter in line for the 
Conservatives, and the capital levy of the 
Labor Party clinched them. Conversely, 
the capital levy of the Labor Party brought 
many votes to labor candidates, and for 
the same reason—taxation. There was 
something practical about that—something 
one could get one’s teeth into. Take the 
money the rich have and pay off the debts 
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Now I have dropped the bonds of care 
And watch the children at their play; 
Oh, there is beauty everywhere 


To close the trials of the day. 


Home, to the ones who trust and love, 
Home, to the eyes that brightly shine, 
God help me to be worthy of 
These staunch and friendly walls of mine. 
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with it. That would relieve the necessity of 
further taxes in one big operation. So, as 
it worked out, taxation not only helped 
Bonar Law but it also helped Labor. The 
total vote for the Conservative candidates 
was 5,554,648. The total vote for Labor 
was 4,202,516, or a combined Conservative 
and Labor vote of 9,757,164 out of a total 
vote of 14,354,441. 

Thus we observe more than five million 
British voters hoping to attain lower taxes 
through the medium of tranquillity, and 
more than four million expecting to achieve 
the same end through the tumult of a capi- 
tal levyy—but all voting with taxes in mind, 
primarily and secondarily; all voting with 
taxes almost exclusively in mind, notwith- 
standing the vast amount of explanation, 
conclusion, analysis and exposition that has 
been set forth since the election. 

Other constructions have been put upon 
it, especially by the triumphant Tories. 
The result has been held to amount to this: 
That the kingdom, having been playing 
hooky for eight years, has returned to 
school, anxious and willing to sit at the 
knee of a Tory Britannia and learn anew 
the old procedures of conservatism, insu- 
larity, orderly politics and party govern- 
ment instead of personal government. In 
other eloquent quarters it has been said 
that the trusting and tumult-tried British 
have given the Bonar Law government a 
blank check on their resources, their sup- 
port and their allegiances, and have told 
him to fill it in to suit himself with the 
assurance that it will be honored at the 
popular bank, which to all who know 
the financial habit of the English is the limit 
in political hyperbole. However, a great 
many people were very anxious to get rid of 
Lloyd George, and on occasions the Eng- 
lish can be, and are, as sloppy as any of the 
rest of us, notwithstanding their sedulously 
created and heavily maintained self- 
ascription of nonemotionalism. 

Of course the English and the Scotch and 
the Welsh and the Ulstermen, the whole 
comprising the residents of these interest- 
ing British Isles who voted in this latest 
election, have done nothing of the sort. 
What they have done is to make effective 
a protest against a government that had 
decayed on their hands. They have swept 
out the rubbish and installed a new set of 
governmental furniture. If this furniture 
does not suit they will junk that also, and 
the quicker the British political mind 
awakes to that fact the quicker the British 
Isles will get back to where they once were, 
by rights of history, achievement, capabil- 
ities and character. The British politician 
is a good politician, an expedient politician, 
and a practiced politician, but he also is a 
custom-bound politician, and he hasn’t 
moved so fast along the new ways of the 
world as his constituents have. Nor have 
the British publicists. 


Political Post:Mortems 


A government majority of seventy-seven 
seats in the House of Commons following a 
general election might have meant at one 
time that back of that expression of confi- 
dence there was an underlying conviction 
of principle. It is not so now. The British 
voting public, like the American voting 
public, is entirely as expedient as its political 
leaders, whereas in the old days the British 
voter was the creature of his leaders. Often, 
as in the case at Birmingham, an intrinsi- 
cally radical voting population has been 
organized and maintained and yoted con- 
servatively, and so on. Then, too, there 
was a time in England when the Liberal 
Party was the greatest political party this 
world has ever known. The politicians 
have not changed. The people have 
changed, and when they voted in Bonar 
Law in November they did not vote Bonar 
Law in because of any new-found or old- 
maintained adherence to the Conservatism 
of Bonar Law and his government, but ex- 
perimentally, as the only expedient at hand, 
to see if relief could be obtained. If not— 
and this is the thing that the British politi- 
cians fail to appreciate—they will vote 
Bonar Law out just as effectively as they 
voted him in. 

In a previous article about this British 
election I noted that a fundamental differ- 
ence between an American general election 
and a British general election is that the 
Americans take six months to bring theirs 
about and the English get theirs over in 
three weeks. Another fundamental differ- 
ence, which has been more apparent this 
time than in years, is that although the 
Americans do take months to their elections 


January |. 


they accept the result as final and s 
ing about it; whereas the English, 
but three weeks to bring about an ek 
apparently never do stop talking ab 
They continue to discuss, analyze, 
and dissect for weeks upon weary dis« 
weeks. : 
The esteemed English are good 
but bad losers. They do not talk 
about their victories, but they do g 
lot of time alibiing themselves for 
defeats. Of course the good-winner 
of it is based on that interesting nz 
assumption that the Englishman is st 
to all others of the species and that 
being the undoubted case, wi 
merely a matter of course, to be ex 
and therefore a detail that goes with 
riority, and not a subject for comme! 
acknowledgment, not a feat. Hence 
he loses he hurries to explain that i 
and in reality he did not lose at al 
put it another way, his opponent d 
win. He must save that superior fa 
No better example of this attribut 
be found than in the heavy press 
columns of the newspaper press, the 
ical press, the party organs and amo 
letter-to-the-editor contingent by 
feated after an election to show that 
their opponents may seem at the m 
to be victorious, their victory is but 
low one, not deserved, and suscepti 
many explanations, all tending to 1 


‘the defeated in their own estimatio 


matter what the figures show. 


The Alibi Specialists 


The alibis took this turn this tim 
total vote was 14,354,441, and of th 
Labor received 4,202,516; the Indeps 
Liberals, 2,663,390; the National L 
1,467,223, and all others, save the Ci 
atives, 466,664. The Conservative 
5,554,648. Therefore, adding all vote 
were not Conservative, the plain and 
niable fact, the alibiers said, is th 
Conservative majority of members 
House of Commons, which is seventy- 
is a majority based on a minority 
hence the opponents of Conserva 
really won, although, to be sure, the 
nents of Conservatism are seventy 
votes shy when it comes to the mere 
of controlling the House of Commo) 
the government. ; 

We find so experienced a politi 
Lloyd George advancing this view 
statement issued a few days after the} 
day, probably with his tongue in his 
Lloyd George says: t 

“Tt is true the Conservatives hay 
ceeded in obtaining the return of a mi 
of members to the new Parliament, 
most notable feature of the elections 
return of a decisive majority of me¢ 
by a very definite minority of electoi 

““T observe that the Prime Min 
Bonar Law—in returning thanks | 
nation, claims he has received a vote 
fidence by the people of this country) 
of a total poll of fifteen millions 
dates secured less than six millions. 
This means that only two-fifths | 
electorate voted confidence in the ac 
tration, while three-fifths voted con 
in other leaders or groups. A minc 


long and labored discussion of the 
tages of proportional representation, 
is a complex theory of a division of s 
accordance to votes cast, or somet)) 
the sort, which the nation has not in| 
and hence was not particularly gern! 
the situation, except for face-savir| 
poses. =| 

All this sort of thing, of course, j 
byplay. The fact of the situation | 
under the election law at present op! 
in the British Isles the Conservatives 
a clear majority of seventy-seven §} 
the House of Commons over the col) 
opposition forces. There would be a? 
ment in it if seats were tonal | 


: 


constituencies but proportionally — 
number of votes cast, but seats are\ 


the electorate Lloyd George speaks! 
were seats of a combination, or of} 
that could combine. : 
The alibiers lump all the oppositii 
and call it theirs, and make their arg 
on that basis, but the truth of it is t} 
various parties whose votes make { 
(Continued on Page 105) | 
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arity vote Lloyd George speaks about 
mostly uncombinable. There is Labor, 
with one hundred and forty-two seats, 
‘Labor will be hard to combine with the 
jithian Liberals, who have sixty-five 
3; and though such a thing is not un- 
sinable, a combination of the Lloyd 
«rge Liberals and the Asquith Liberals 
did have its difficulties. That sort of 
¥ is tosh. Bonar Law won a big victory, 
he has a firm control of the govern- 
(t. His tenure of control will depend on 
‘what he is able to do in the way of re- 
ng expenditure and thereby making 
reductions possible and on how long he 
‘hold Lloyd George in check. That is 
dosition in which Bonar Law finds him- 
} and he knows it too. 

here is not opportunity in this article 
Jafer, except briefly, to the Labor suc- 
\25; but inasmuch as it is acknowledged 
,verybody, from the king in his speech 
1ing Parliament to the letter writers 
‘he Times, that the gravest question 
ronting England is unemployment, and 
Jne Labor successes are closely related 
| economically and politically to that 


ition, a fuller survey of that arresting 
most important situation will be made 
nother article. Labor in this election 
4,202,516 votes and secured one hun- 
and forty-two seats in the House of 
amons. Labor had seventy-six seats 
iz the Lloyd George coalition govern- 
(t, and practically doubled its represen- 
‘nm and more than doubled its total vote 
far because or despite a manifesto of 
iy principles that included a capital 
on all fortunes in excess of five thou- 
it pounds, and much other extremely 
‘eal policy. 
his was the great outstanding feature 
he election returns—not Bonar Law’s 
‘ess or Lloyd George’s small vote or the 
| that one Prohibitionist and several 
imunists got in. England clung to her 
servatism, or went back to it, rather; 
more than four millions of her fourteen 
‘ons who voted, voted for a capital 
\—for the mulcting of those very Con- 
latives who type the riches of the 
try of the larger parts of their for- 
s. That is something the explainers of 
slection have not yet explained. 


Mr. Law’s Tenure of Office 


abor finds itself in this Parliament with 
hundred and forty-two seats, the sec- 
\ highest number, and with a better 
ership than Labor has had for a long 
This situation comes at a time of 
ame depression of trade, although there 
signs that business is picking up over 
2, and in a country that is not only 
nly overindustrialized but has, at 
Jlest count, ten or fifteen millions sur- 
| population. England is top heavy as 
5 industries and bottom heavy as to its 
le. The Labor Party fits itself into a 
ition like this, and with one hundred 
forty-two votes in the House of Com- 
$ may be in a position to force many 
gs that will cause consternation among 
Jonservatives if nothing worse. 
ae Asquith Liberals, or the Independent 
rals, the Wee Frees, secured sixty-five 
3, with a total vote of 2,663,390, and 
National, or Lloyd George, Liberals got 
seats and a vote of 1,467,223. To- 
er they have fewer seats than the 
or Party, and they are far apart. How- 
, there are signs that a working agree- 
t between them is being considered. 
ist what did happen governmentally in 
election will not be apparent for some 
ths. It is smugly pointed out by the 
servative supporters that in the usual 
se, with a majority of seventy-seven 
3, Bonar Law ought to stay in power 
our or five years, but the smug pointers- 
fail to appreciate the chief difficulty 
that comfortable program, which is 
the present is not the usual course. 
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It is a highly unusual course. Bonar Law is 
not confronted with an ordinary opposi- 
tion. He has confronting him David Lloyd 
George, admittedly the most skillful and the 
most resourceful politician in the empire, 
and a vigorous, elated, ruthless and, in 
sections, almost fanatic Labor Party, with 
a strong leader, Ramsay Macdonald. 

Naturally, Lloyd George’s combination 
to increase his personal element of opposi- 
tion would be with the other branch of his 
Liberal Party, but Lloyd George will not 
stick at a combination with the Labor 
Party if he runs true to his political form, 
or with any other party, to get himself 
back into power. With his votes, the Labor 
votes and such other votes as he might 
gather, he might rather easily, on some lib- 
eral question, overturn the Bonar Law 
government. 

Therefore, those who know George best 
predict that, after watching the turn of 
events for a time, and getting his bearings 
all around, he will proceed to capitalize the 
present situation in these islands for his 
own political benefit and in this manner: 
George is, at heart, a Liberal. His early 
career was devoted to such legislation as 
had in its broad aspects a bearing on the 
lives, employments and conditions of the 
working people. In his later career he has 
strayed somewhat from his earlier paths, 
but he is not the man who cannot go back 
to them expeditiously and enthusiastically. 
Wherefore he can harass the Law govern- 
ment and increase his own prestige by 
fathering aseries of reform measures—hous- 
ing reform, electoral reform, educational 
reform, taxation reform, land reform, labor 
reform, and so on. There is a lot of reform- 
ing that can be proposed in England by 
an earnest little reformer like George. 


Hints of New Alliances 


In fact, Lloyd George rather hinted at 
this in his summary of the election. He 
said, after expressing the pious hope that 
the Asquithians would substitute codpera- 
tion for conflict: “But progressive minds 
are by no means confined to the Liberal 
Party. I have met and worked with them 
in the Conservative Party, and the election 
will have taught many men and women in 
the Labor Party that violent and extrava- 
gant proposals impede progress. If the 
limits are not too narrowly drawn this 
Parliament may witness the effective asso- 
ciation of men of many parties who are 
genuinely concerned in the advancement 
of mankind along the paths of peace and 
progress for the attainment of their com- 
mon ideals.” 

That paragraph must have given Bonar 
Law the chill he had right after election, 
because when Lloyd George gets his heart 
set on advancing along the paths of peace 
and progress it will take quite a skillful ma- 
jority to impede him, to say nothing of 
stopping him; and as he advances along 
said paths the Conservatives will be re- 
treating along the same general lines. 

Wherefore, the conclusion that Bonar 
Law’s government will continue placidly— 
tranquilly—for any three or four or five 
years seems rather out of step with the facts 
of the situation. In the first place it must 
reckon with a most insistent disturber of 
tranquillity—taxation. In the second it 
must reckon with a violent and aggressive 
Labor contingent. In the third it must 
reckon with the most expert, the most 
adroit, the most intelligent political per- 
sonality in the British Empire—David 
Lloyd George, who has not the slightest 
intention of remaining in obscurity, nor 
the least remission of his ambition to stand 
again at the empire’s head. Mr. Bonar 
Law, the Prime Minister, has, as this is 
written, a majority of seventy-seven votes 
for himself, his government and his party, 
but if he is well advised he will keep very 
close tabs on it. Otherwise Lloyd George 
and some others may kidnap a few here 
and there and now and then. 
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TRARSHISSION LININGS FOR FORDS 


“One Set Will Ontwear- é F 
3 of Any eats ° 


The felt cushion backing equalizes 


control of your car. 


for Ford-—FELTBAK. 


Dept. 1300 


WHITE STRIPE 


TRANSMISSION GNI. |<, BRAKE LINING 
( 


for LARGER CARS 


Bi 


Made from genuine asbestos 
r use of larger cars. 


Buy it for Better Brakes 
and Longer Wear. 


Brakes 
Less upkeep expense 
—woven and treated 
specially for Fords. 
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FELTBAK for Fords 


—The Correct Brake Lining 


Feltbak has a cushion of felt between the band and the 
linmg—the new and correct principle in Ford brake lining. 
Joined with this new pmnciple is the tried and proved idea of 
cork for friction—with 21 oil holes in each band for lubrica- 


Enlarged Cut Away Section— 


Pat'd July 4, 1922 


Lubricates Itself—Softens Brake Action 


The felt backing absorbs and holds oil like a wick. When pressure is 
applied, oil spouts through the oil holes onto the surface of lining. More 
pressure forces out more oil. Thus the braking surface gets oil during 
braking action—nght when needed to prevent burning or glazing. Hard, 
glazed brake lining is what causes the chattering vibration in Fords. 


lining with the drum—smooths the braking action— gives you perfect 


Feltbak Holds Corks in Place 


In Feltbak the corks are positively, securely held in place. They can't 
come out. The wonderful friction value of cork-in-fabric brake lining is 
well known. Add to this the felt cushion backing and the automatic 
lubrication to prevent burning and you have the correct brake lining 


Use the correct brake lining in your Ford and stop that car-killing, 
nerve-racking vibration. Feltbak lasts so long that it is far the cheapest 
—and it actually prolongs the life of your Ford car. 

Ask your dealer for Felthak. He has it or can get it from any wholesale house. 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 


1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Feltbak Cushion & Oil Reservoir 
Oil Supply Hole in Cork 
Fabric Cut Away to Show Detail 


and softens the contact of the 


j li Shock Absorber for Rough 

pace: Eliminates bounce, side- 
sway, vibration, You wouldn’t be. 
lieve a Ford could ride so easy. 


Interesting booklets on Advance Equipment 
gladly mailed free. Check products you’re 
interested in, and send to 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 


Dept. 1300 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


[ Advance Cork Felt- [ White Stripe 
bak Brake Lining Brake Lining 


Red Star White Stripe 
Timers Cord Fan Belts 
] Duplex [ Advance Asbestos 
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AUNT JEMIMA 
says: 


Mo’ dan 30 yeahs 
ago my pancake 
flouah was put on 
de mahket, ready- 
mixed. How many 
kinds has come an’ 
gone since, |se los’ 
all calc’lashun 


© 1923, by Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORE 


(Continued from Page 24) 


turns to Hepwic.) Are all preparations 

made for the ceremony? Where’s the bride- 

groom? 

PAUL (entering): I am here! ; 
[PAUL REICHMAN is a retired sea captain. 

He is about fifty years of age. He is bald, 

and wears a stubbly red beard. He is 

dressed in a pea jacket with brass buttons. 

He is very lame, and as he limps toward the 

center of the stage you see that his face is 

ghastly white. Evidently something terrible 
has happened. 

Pau: I can’t go through with it. 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: What do you 
mean? 

PAuL: I can’t go through with this wed- 
ding. I’m not a good man. 

HepwIic: Paul—what does it all mean? 

PAuL: I thought I could keep it from 
you. This cursed lameness of mine 

Hepwic: The nurse dropped you when 
you were a baby. 

PAuL (bitterly): So they told me. And 
I believed them. I found out the truth by 
accident. One night, when we were tied up 
to the pier, there was a fire aboard ship. I 
was overcome by the smoke and flames, 
and when I came to I was in a hospital. A 
white-clad nurse stood by my bed. ‘‘ You’re 
all right, captain,’ she said. “Just charred 
your wooden leg a bit.’’ I kicked off the 
covers and looked down 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Don’t, for heaven’s 
sake 

PAuL: She had told the truth. I saw 
that I had a wooden leg! 

[There is a tense silence which is emphasized 
by the sound of the tom-tom, which appears 
to be drawing nearer. Mrs. BAUMGARTEN 
seizes PAUL by the shoulders. 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Paul! Paul! Look 
at me! Don’t you know me? 

Pau. (as the truth dawns on him): My 
God, it’s my mother! 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Aye, Paul. I 
wanted to spare you the shame; that’s why 
I left you. But now you must know all. I 
was only sixteen when I married your 
father. They warned me against him, but 
I was young and innocent and I trusted 
him. After we had been married three 
years I discovered one night that the man 
I had married had a wooden leg. 

PAUL: Horrible! 

Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: I fled from the 
house in terror and shame. I left no ad- 
dress, for I wanted no one to know of my 
disgrace. The following month you were 
born—with a wooden leg! 

HEDWIG (pathetically): Paul, dearest! 
T’ll marry you anyway. 

PAUL (sadly): No, lass, it cannot be. We 
must consider posterity. Think of bringing 
into the world our poor helpless little tots, 
hobbling through life on their wooden 
stumps 
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DRAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 


Public—‘‘Pardon Me, Madam— 


[He turns and walks toward the door, 
PASTOR STOKES: Where are you ¢ 
PAUL (significantly): The mill rae 
PASTOR STOKES (clasping him i 

arms): Paul! My boy! I am yourf 

the man who so cruelly wronged 
mother here. 
Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: Otto! 
PASTOR STOKES: Yes, Otto. Bu 
not too late for me to atone for my} 

Come, Paul—to the mill race! f 

[They go out together. Mrs. B., who er 
against the dingus, does not see Ht 
slip into the next room. A pistol s 
heard from the next room. The reali 
of what has happened dawns on her 
Mrs. BAUMGARTEN: People don 

such things. ; 

|The throbbing of the tom-tom comes nec 
the curtain falls. —Newman L 


What the Young Author Oug 
to Know : 


HEN but a lad in the state univ 
Reading and writing were all myd 
Books I devoured with persistent perv 
Stories I wrote with my uttermost mi 
Hoped that my works would show a 
there is in life; 
Now it is plain I can never go far. 
What can I write who have never | 
prison life, 
Never punched cattle and never kept 


Things I have written are varied an 
merous— i 
Stories, scenarios, ballads and plays 
Poems impassioned and tragic and h 
ous— 
These were the work of my earlier d 
What was the use, though, of all this ae 
What is the fruit of my scrivening t 
Since I am not of an alien nativity, 
Since I have never gone boring for oi 


When my new novel, the book of the ce 
Meekly I lay on a publisher’s desk, 
“What,” he inquires, “was your last 
tentiary? 
Has your career been at all pictures 
I, who have lived circumspectly and \ 
lessly, : 
I, whom the slightest commotion 
Have to admit the fact, boldly andl 
lessly, 
Nothing I’ve done is productive of | 


Much have I traveled in realms tha 
aureate— 
If I may paraphrase somebody’s lin 
Yet I am farther from being a laureat 
Than if I’d labored in forest or mir 
Here is my counsel—try law or photog 
Gamble or ramble where spaces are 1 
Start while you’re young to build 
biography ; 
Don’t try to write if you haven’t ap 
—Stoddard K{ 


j 
{ 
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i 
If Your Petticoat Weren’t Showing, Your Dress Wouldn’t Look So Bad”? 


{old by the banker. They may put their 
| his desk. It is a startling change. 
to they have had to importune the 
. Now the banker, whose customers 
imoring for tax-free bonds, is only too 


/wn of two or three thousand people 
ya is in better credit than the Penn- 
}a Railroad, in better credit even 
‘he United States Government, be- 
it can issue tax-free bonds, whereas a 
-1 bond is taxable, and the bonds of 
ited States Government are tax free 
a very limited amount. 

it would you suppose? 

ito the advent of the Federal income 
» output of bonds by states, cities, 
's and their subdivisions, all together, 
tween three hundred and four hun- 
iillion dollars in the very best bor- 
years. It has risen to more than 
000,000 a year and is still rising. 
‘at is more than a quarter of all the 
le capital there is. 

‘18, the last year before the incidence 
i’ederal income tax, the total indebt- 
: of states, cities, counties and their 
isions was $4,500,000,000. It now is 
000,000. The increase is $4,500,- 
‘| 


4 


: of this increase has taken place 
je war. And it is continuing at the 
$1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 a 


t do they do with it? 
| spend it—literally, by the record, 
vend many millions of it for play- 
“3, parks, golf links, monuments, 
ght ways, deficits, current expenses, 
ums, railroad stations, decorative 
{, general improvements, to buy out 
) enterprise, hydroelectric light and 
ivorks, debts, repairs, banquet halls, 
Jiums, libraries, unemployment, mis- 
bus desires. 
1 of it is spent in ways that are un- 
(d. “Miscellaneous” and ‘general 
2ments”’ are very loose conventions. 
\borrowed in such terms may with 
‘propriety be spent for any purpose 
car. The creditors do not care. They 
even inquire. The difference be- 
lsablic and private accounting for 
1d money is vast. When a private 
tion, like a railroad, sells bonds it is 
to pledge its assets and give sure- 
11 then trustees are appointed to see 
/smoney is precisely employed in the 
tended and not wasted, and exact 
l reports are required to be made 
ally. 
rom a state or a city or any of those 
entities with debt-incurring power 
id accepts a declaration of intent. 
‘rest he glances at the tax rate and 
-wyer’s opinion that the bonds are 
) sued. Why anything more? 


| Let Posterity Pay 


security of a public bond rests not 
éxets, which could not be pledged and 
yt be foreclosed upon if they were, 
/1 earning power, for there is no such 
ut wholly upon the word of the 
ity that it will pay, and its power to 
Jif according to its word. Public 
| credit purely. Nevertheless, it fol- 
).t where there is no strict account- 
ivhat is done with the money there 
(laxity in the spending of it; also, 
sre nothing is pledged that the cred- 
17 seize in the event of default the 
tree from that anxious sense of debt 
jmes of the certainty that if you do 
you will lose the house. 

: borrowing is notoriously carefree 
‘evil day. Never was it more opti- 


xas they are issuing forty-year 
|? build roads. If you say “But 
10 such thing as a forty-year road. 
| ese bonds come due there won’t be 
left of these highways but the lo- 
they say, “We'll all be dead by 
Te 


2 evidence of its statistics the Bu- 
fhe Census says three-quarters of all. 
4 cities are living beyond their 
| That is to say, they spend more 

take in. Yet in spite of this, per- 
ause of it, never were they so keen 
W on their promises to pay and 
fore have they borrowed at any- 
e the present rate. The spirit is 
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As to an issue of $1,750,000 bonds by 
Richmond, Virginia, the Richmond Dis- 
patch of May twentieth said: “‘The funds 
to be derived from the sale of these bonds 
will be turned loose immediately. ‘This,’ 
commented sub-Chairman Carter B. Jones, 
‘will keep the city departments busy for 
months.. No man out of work need go 
hungry, for there will be employment for all 
who want it.’” 

Greensboro, North Carolina, wished a 
new railroad station. The Southern Rail- 
way said it could not afford to borrow the 
money to build a station. Thereupon 
Greensboro voted $1,300,000 municipal 
bonds to build its own station. The Raleigh 
News and Observer said: 

“The plan is a novel one, unprecedented, 
and for that reason of great interest to 
every city on the Southern lines desiring a 
new station.” 

Complete solution of the railroad-station 
problem! Every city to build its own sta- 
tion and lease it to the railroad! Thus capi- 
tal procured by the sale of tax-free bonds is 
loaned to a railroad whose borrowing power 
is impaired by the competition of those 
same tax-free bonds with its own, and to 
the extent of $1,300,000 private wealth is 
enabled to escape the Federal income tax. 


Mortgaging the Future 


A private corporation that issued bonds 
to meet current expenses would on the face 
of the case be insolvent. Nobody would 
take its bonds. Not so with astate ora city. 
The Des Moines Register on October 
fourth reported that the district court had 
awarded to L. A. Jester, a citizen, repre- 
senting creditors of the city, a judgment 
for $250,540 against the city in a friendly 
action preliminary to the issuing of bonds 
for all outstanding debts and for the esti- 
mated expenses of the current year.. The 
Register explained: ‘‘The law requires 
that the city confess judgment before 
bonds to pay bills can be issued.” 

This practice is not uncommon—quite 
regular, in fact, in state and municipal 
finance. In Ohio, at the last election, two 
constitutional amendments, one to prohibit 
the sale of bonds to meet current expenses 
and another proposing that the life of a 
public bond should be limited to the proba- 
ble life of the work for which the proceeds 
were spent, were both beaten by a large 
popular vote. 

In Oklahoma the practice of spending it 
first was carried too far. The attorney gen- 
eral was scandalized to discover that en- 
thusiastic school boards desiring things 
greatly and thinking not to disturb public 
opinion about them, created debts una- 
wares to the taxpayer, got themselves sued, 
confessed judgment in court and then certi- 
fied to the state authorities that they were 
obliged to issue bonds according to the law. 
The Oklahomian said: ‘Too many county- 
school districts and municipalities desiring 
to purchase equipment or buildings or pay 
debts for which no estimate is made, have 
ignored the law, proceeding to purchase the 
equipment and then arranging with the 
district or city to be sued.”” For according 
to the law, if the debt has already been in- 
curred and the creditor obtains judgment, 
bonds must be issued forthwith. 

Even where it does not explicitly appear 
that the proceeds of bonds are used to pay 
current expenses it is often, indeed, very 
commonly true. Any competent controller 
knows how to clothe the naked fact. All 
those municipalities which according to the 
Bureau of the Census are living beyond 
their means, issuing bonds at the same 
time for general and miscellaneous im- 
provements, which include repaving, re- 
pairs and reconstruction, are doing it. 
Three-quarters of the cities are doing it. 

Then there is the spirit of enterprise. 

In Alabama the city of Dothan, with 
only 10,000 people, decides to issue $750,- 
000 bonds for a hydroelectric plant. A 
citizen brings an action to stop it on the 
ground that the plant will generate four or 
five times as much power and light as the 
city can use. The answer is that it will sell 
the balance, and the court holds that to be 
a wise answer. The city of Dothan already 
has a debt of $280,000. When it is through 
its per-capita indebtedness will be higher 
than that of Pittsburgh or Boston. 

Why not? It will be in the power busi- 
ness. Is that not a good business? Califor- 
nia had almost thought so. In ten years 
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the total state, municipal and county in- 
debtedness of California has increased 
nearly two and a half times, the per-capita 
cost of government has increased from 
forty to ninety-one dollars a year; and yet, 
on top of all that, it was proposed to issue 
state bonds up to $500,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of developing the state’s hydroelectric 
power resources as a public monopoly. The 
plan was defeated at the last election. It is 
not dead. 

The availability of capital to munici- 
palities on tax-free bonds powerfully impels 
them toward public ownership of utilities, 
such as light, heat, power and rapid transit. 
They can borrow the money at lower rates 
than private corporations, and there is al- 
ways the argument, very insidious, that 
taxes will not be increased. The properties 
will pay for themselves. Experience to the 
contrary is of no account. Always it was 
some place else where it failed. Public 
credit is increasingly sold in the form of 
tax-free bonds either to build street rail- 
ways or to buy out the private owners of 
existing lines. Large new bond issues for 
this purpose are announced simultaneously 
with the offering of bonds by other munici- 
palities to cover the running deficits of 
their street railways. 

In several states it is proposed by con- 
stitutional amendment or otherwise to re- 
move municipally owned utilities from the 
restrictions hitherto set by law upon public 
debt, and further to enable municipalities 
specifically to pledge such properties under 
future bond issues, with rights of foreclo- 
sure to the creditors in the event of default. 
This principle, if it should come into vogue, 
would open public borrowing to the wide 
wind. For then a municipality could issue 
tax-free mortgage bonds to any amount for 
anything, for chain stores if it liked, un- 
hindered by the ancient superstition that 
its bonded indebtedness should bear a cer- 
tain relation to the assessed value of pri- 
vate property. 

There is then the spirit of emulation. 


Bureaumania 


To have the biggest, widest, tallest, 
damnedest finest thing of its kind is the 
only becoming aspiration. Make do is an 
extinct notion. Make new is the impatient 
idea. The temptation is irresistible. Why 
wait for the desire’s satisfaction when you 
can borrow the money and enjoy life now? 
The answer in favor of the present has been 
so enthusiastic that many cities, departed 
only five or six years ago from the pay-as- 
you-go principle, now find interest and 
sinking-fund payments on borrowed money 
consuming a quarter, even a third, of their 
entire revenue. 

Detroit is an instance. It is one of the 
cleanest, proudest, most forward cities in 
the country. Six years ago it was on a pay- 
as-you-go basis—that is to say, it improved 
itself out of tax receipts. Then it launched 
itself upon a program of Roman perfection, 
with the idea that anything the people 
needed should be done for them. It edu- 
cates them, of course, in any style—classi- 
cal, professional, vocational. It is midwife 
to them, sending public nurses ahead of the 
stork, even to the very best houses. It 
looks to their arms and legs through a 
bureau of safety, to their entertainment 
through a bureau of festivals, to the feeding 
of their children through a bureau of nutri- 
tion, and to the state of their health through 
public clinics. It has a bureau of serology 
and a bureau of serological inspection; a 
bureau for the education of the anemic, 
recreation camps, community centers, skat- 
ing rinks, parent schools, school gardens, 
a bureau of sign inspection and a research 
engineer. On one impulse forty new civic 
activities have been added. They are all 
very laudable, and wherein they are excep- 
tional or unique they are the envy of other 
cities. 

But how they grow! The bureau of 
recreation began with $10,000. It is spend- 
ing now $400,000 a year, and does not go 
far enough, as may be proved statistically. 
Only 35 per cent of the field is covered. 
There is no stopping any activity short of 
100 per cent. School feeding at lunch time 
is justified on the ground that children to 
become good citizens must be properly 
nourished. Quite so. All the more, if you 
are a conscientious city, you cannot feel 
satisfied that your children are properly 
nourished if all you are sure of is that they 
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Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


that 

“Spencerian Steel Pens 
are the best,” we will send 
you free, on 


O prove to you 


request, three 


pens for trial. 

Just address a postal card 
to us. You must mention this 
periodical in your request. 
Write your name and address 
plainly. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 Broadway New York 


Safe 
Milk 
For Infants, 


Invalids & 
Children 


The Original Food-Drink for All Ages. Quick 
Lunch at Home, Office and Fountains. Rich 
Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder and 
Tablet forms. Nourishing—No cooking. 


(== Avoid Imitations and Substitutes 


MEW KinD OF HEAT! 


Famous Oliver Oil-Gas Burner—Banishes coal and wood 


~, Cheaper—Burns 95% air, 5% oil. For all-season 
Pe@ cooking and heating, 3times moreheat in winter— 
yet no roasting kitchen in Summer—also ready 
heat for changeable Spring and Fall. Fits any 
» heating or cook stove without change. Safe. 
Heats instantly—simply turn.valve. No fires 
A a sped no ashes nor dirt. 30 days’ trial. 
tee Book: “ New Kind of Heat,"’sent postpaid. 

gents Wanted Also Special Price Offer. Write today. Oliver 
Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co., 2414A Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
ae a 


> American Poultry Journal 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
MONTHS’ 
A ONES 2d cts. 
1Yr.75¢ 2 YEARS $1 5 Yrs. $2 
a Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed; how to secure high egg 
production; how to hatch and rear poultry successfully. 
Established 1874, Only 25c for 4 mos. Stamps accepted. 
American Poultry Journal, 25-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 


P,. Latest and best yet; 144 
q Poultry Book*3'° 215 beautiful pictures, 
"igs hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information 

oy Big Successful Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells how to choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 69, Clarinda, lowa 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and geese. 

Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 

eggs, incubators at reduced prices. Ameri- 

ca’s great poultry farm. 30th year. Valu- 

able new 100-page book and catalog free. 

R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 866, Mankato, Minn 


WRITE for free illustrated 


ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 


INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 
or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
Salesmen tailored to order, $29.50, vir- 
gin wool suits and o’coats 


direct to wearer—all one price —They are big value and 
sell easy. Commissions paid daily. Everything guaranteed. 
Big swatch outfit free; protected territory for hustlers. 


J,B.SIMPSON, Inc., Dept. 358, 831 W. ADAMS ST.,CHICAGO 
o = 

months. Enter any time. Day or 

evening. Earn your own way. 

SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG! 


“ae Coyne Electrical School—Dept.1811 
1300-1310 W. Harrison 8t., Chicago, Illinois 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
A unique line of advertising novelties of every description for manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers, Can also use a few high-class sales- 
men, Stanwood Manufacturing Co., 5 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


We need more men to become Fire Protection experts 

We teach you free and show you how to make $10.00 to 

$20.00 a day right in your own neighborhood. Write today. 
The FYR-FYTER CO., 426 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton. Ohio 


Sell our wonderful 


Practical Course in the Great 
Shops of Coyne. Complete in 34 
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that 


Stays With You 


The long life of a Dyanshine shine is a by-word 
with millions who use this Double Service Shoe 


_ Polish. 


Even under the most unfavorable conditions— 
rain, mud, slush or snow—a single application of 
this polish gives a shine that can be brought back 
again and again. 


Just remove the surface dirt with a damp cloth, 
permit the shoe to dry and then rub briskly with 
a soft cloth. All of the lustre of the original shine 
will return. 


Until a Dyanshine shine wears off, it will not 
come off. You can not rub it off. You can not 
wash it off. 

Under normal conditions you seldom need to 
apply Dyanshine more than once a week—a few 
strokes with a soft cloth each morning will keep 
the beauty of the shine permanent. 


Dyanshine is economical. Dyanshine is con- 
venient. Keep it on your shoes. They will be rich 
in color and respectable for every occasion. Not 
alone is Dyanshine good for the appearance of shoes, 
but it is a preservative for the leather. 


Protect yourself by making certain that you get 
the original Dyanshine. Imitations are on the 
market. Look for the words “ Barton’s Dyanshine’’ 
on the package. Each bottle contains full fifty 
shines and costs fifty cents. 


Barton’s Dyanshine is available in Black, Cordovan 
Brown, Nut Brown, Light Tan, White Canvas, 
White Kid, 


S MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
RION bes BARTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Waco, Texas, U. S. A. 


iy 
hi 


Copyright 1922, Barton Mfg. Co. 


= BAR TON’S 


YANSHIN 


REG. U.S. PAT: OFF. 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
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get a good lunch, no matter how scientific 
that one meal is in calories and proteins. 
As that kind of city you cannot be content 
with anything less than three public meals 
a day for the future of citizenship. 

In six years Detroit has spent or author- 
ized to be spent more than $45,000,000 for 
additional schools. There is no legal limit 
to the amount of bonds that may be sold 
for schools. And the schools of Detroit, as 
they should be, are marvelous. There is 
the new intermediate high school that 
alone cost more than $1,000,000. It has, 
besides twenty-six class rooms, two music 
rooms, two art rooms, a model flat, three 
sewing rooms, three cooking rooms, two 
gymnasiums, two corrective gymnasiums, 
two play courts and two swimming pools, one 
for boys and one for girls. An hour of the 
school day is spent in the gymnasium and 
bath, and a special wonder of the girls’ bath 
is an electrically driven hair dryer with a 
capacity of 100 heads an hour! 

In this spirit Detroit has spent $100,- 
000,000 of borrowed capital in the six years 
since it deserted the pay-as-you-go basis of 
living, its bonded indebtedness has in- 
creased from twenty-four dollars to $120 
per capita, its tax levy has increased about 
fourfold, and it is nowhere near ready to 
stop. It is buying out its street railways 
and a $5,000,000 war memorial is projected. 
Its case is conspicuous, not unique, not at 
all exceptional. 

Go to Amarillo, star of the Texas Pan- 
handle. Amarillo City, with a population 
of perhaps 17,000—according to the 1920 
census, only 15,500—contains the Amarillo 
Independent School District; and Potter 
County, with a population of only a few 
hundred outside of the city, contains both 
Amarillo and the Amarillo school district. 
The point is that the people of the city, the 
school district and the county are all the 
same. In 1913 they had no funded debt. 
Then they began to issue bonds in the name 
of the county, in the name of the city and 
in the name of the school district, sepa- 
rately and independently. That is as they 
do it everywhere else; only here it is easy 
to see. The county knows nothing about 
the city’s debt; the city knows nothing 
about the county’s debt; neither the city 
nor the county has any official knowledge 
of the school district’s debt. Yet they are 
all the same people. And now their per- 
capita bonded indebtedness is higher than 
the average per-capita debt of New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Where the Money Goes 


What have they spent it for? Why, fora 
new environment. It is a cattle-and-wheat 
town. It has no large industries. It hasn’t 
enough water, and to get water for indus- 
trial purposes will increase the per-capita 
debt one-third more. But it has thirteen 
and a half miles of velvet streets, eleven 
miles of municipal street railway, three 
hospitals, a natatorium, two parks and 
twenty-seven blocks of white way; which 
is a finer white way, they tell you, than the 
one at Dallas; for on the Amarillo stand- 
ards, eight to a block, are clusters of five 
lights each, whereas in Dallas there is but 
one light to a standard. Maybe it is two. 

But wait! You have not seen the town. 
There is building in Amarillo a wonderful 
thing. It occupies one whole block. It is 
too big for a single name. It will be a Colos- 
seum, museum, civic center, municipal 
building and American Legion banquet hall 
all in one—the biggest thing under one 
stage in all Texas. For that matter, the 
stage will be one of the biggest in the coun- 
try. The seating—so the representative of 
the seating company told them—will be the 
most expensive in the world. In the whole 
world? Well, anyhow, in any public build- 
ing you can think of—full-upholstered ma- 
hogany seats. 

F Ask them, ‘‘How did this idea crystal- 
ize? 

Answer: ‘“‘The cattle people around here 
were talking about a place to hold cattle 
fairs. That gave us the notion.” 

“So all of this came from that. How 
interesting! And where is the place for the 
cattle fair? What part of the building is 
reserved for that purpose?” 

They look embarrassed, and then begin 
to smile with you at themselves. There is 
no such place. The cattle were forgotten! 
The contractor has an inspiration. 

““There’s lots of room under the baleony 
for a cattle show.” 

There is, indeed! On the orchestra floor, 
just back of the full-upholstered mahogany 
seats. 


it has been disbursed from the reserve 
. capital. For an indeterminate time } 


January 13,1 


So they spend it. That was the que; 
at the point of digression—what did 
states and cities and thousands of n 
political subdivisions with power to j 
public debt do with the $1,250,000,000 
borrowed each year on tax-free bo 
That is what they do with it. The 
doing it everywhere. ‘| 

The general manager of a Southwe 
railroad stood for an hour in a little’ 
gazing at a beautiful, an amazingly be 
ful piece of architecture spanning a 
stream he could have jumped across ir 
jumps. It was for the eye alone. The 
of it stunned him. | 

The rest of the day he spent gue 
how much ballast and steel and new ej 
ment he could have bought with 
money that bridge cost. And the peo) 
the town were denouncing him for the 
of his railroad. 

There are those, even thoughtful) 
sons who say: ‘‘Suppose they do. Suj 
they spend it for Colosseums. | 
wealth, and the money isn’t lost. It c 
used again for anything else.” 

A Charge on Wealth 

Of all the troublesome economic fal: 
that will not lie, this is perhaps tha 
most insidious and subtle. Truet 
money can be used again—in time. 


pass from hand to hand. Before it ¢{ 
used again to build freight cars, rail 
houses, factories, machines, or eve 
other Colosseum, it must find its way 
to the reservoir. That is to say, it has) 
saved all over again. Moreover, a il 
seum is not wealth, any more th 
pyramid. It is a charge upon wealth. 
have first to create wealth. Then yc 
build Colosseums, not before. And ; 
osseum creates nothing. It cannot [ 
duce itself. A brick, as such, is wil 
If you set it in a chimney it works. 
the means to a further creation of wil 
It enables men to produce either two 
bricks or the equivalent in other t 
But if you set it in a monument it | 
for all time. A monument—well, but 
the exact illustration: 
Wichita, Kansas, is a very riche 
In one year the investors in and é)t 
Wichita bought $30,000,000 worth 
tax-free bonds of municipalities. /1 
them were the bonds of Amarilli 
Wichita there is an important flou 
This past year it has been working 
capacity because it could not get ¢« 
freight cars. The railroads did nol 
the cars. There has come to be a (0 
and very serious shortage of freight ir 
the whole American railroad system.\ 
if the Wichita investors had loane 
$30,000,000 to the railroads to bui @ 
with instead of lending it to little um 
ipalities to build Colosseums, Wil 
flour-milling industry might now bi 
ing at full capacity. Would that bee 
or worse? 
The very municipalities that bis 
their Colosseums pay for them dell 
ways that are indirect. They do nok 
it. Amarillo, for instance, deris 
wealth from wheat and cattle. In (to 
Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commere 
paring the price of wheat at Liverpc 
the price at Chicago, estimated tlt 
want of freight cars in which tc 
surplus wheat to seaboard for expil 
costing the American farmer nine iii 
bushel dead loss. And at the sami 
for want of cars, fattened cattlen 
Texas Panhandle, as elsewhere, werel! 
losing weight or eating up the cattm 
profit because they couldn’t be shive 
market. And the town of Amarillcif 
midst of wheat and cattle, bursjg 
seams with pride in a Colosseum ; Pi 
of which a mile or two of freight ca 
have been added to the stock of 
equipment! 
The amount of capital saved eaclyé 
a definite quantity. No more. Yi 1 


use it to build either civic temples orl! 
sal wealth-producing utilities. You! 
do both at the same time. Oujll 
portation machine is creaking bad)! 
essential parts; it is starved for ap 
it is unable to serve the vital 1 
municipalities in an adequate and ell 
cal manner. Yet never were those! 
palities so lustful to use capital in » 
their own self-expression, most ol 
unproductive, even though intr’! 
excellent. 
(Continued on Page 113) 


(Continued from Page 110) 

thing like that must have hap- 
dn Egypt. Pyramids rising; irriga- 
rks falling into disrepair. 

her dangerous fallacy, very widely 
yd for the reason that people wish it 
jie, is that by borrowing money you 
something for nothing. New Jersey 
he perfect illustration and the.case 
wal. The state was building a new 
y system of 500 miles out of taxes, 
uld have completed it on the pay- 
go plan in about ten years. But 
| beeame ambitious and impatient. 
ished to increase the system to 725 


ind they couldn’t wait ten years. 
janted it all at once. So a $40,000,- 
j1d issue was moved and carried at 
election on the popular representa- 
‘at by borrowing the money the 
\could get their roads immediately 
; any increase of taxation, without 
tying for them in any way that they 
jeel. How? Why, by applying to 
: and sinking-fund payments on the 


he $4000 a mile hitherto ‘‘wasted’”’ 
ipkeep of old roads. The assump- 
jthat new roads costing $60,000 a 
abe maintained at a nominal cost— 
ing less than 1 per cent a year. 
(politician says, ‘‘Business prospers 
cowed capital. Why not a state in 
sie way?” 
(ase it is neither the same way nor 
sie thing. That is why. A business 
¥; capital to increase its profits; out 
,acreased profits it pays interest on 
ds and sets aside a fund to redeem 
But a state has no profits, no earn- 
ver. It is not a business. It derives 
yme from taxes. If a $40,000,000 
sue for highways were moved on the 
int that the new roads would so in- 
she value and productivity of prop- 
lat people could well afford to pay 
itaxes, then it would be on a sound 
\3 basis. But if a politician said that, 
1d not bring off the vote. People 
snot have it. He has to tell them 
ill get the roads and all the benefits 
qiing. It is not so. It will not work 
lt way. And the difference between 
(; of maintaining old roads that cost 
/ a mile and new roads costing $60,- 
‘mile will not meet interest and 
(-fund payments on the bond issue. 
n the end will increase. It had been 
\iafer to increase them in the first 


1s are wealth. Good roads are a 
zh form of wealth, almost no matter 
jey get paid for at last. And yet 
jailding on a very wide and costly 
/n partnership fifty-fifty with the 
1 Government, has both complicated 
iiensified the problem arising from 
t: bonds. 


the Federal-Aid Scheme 


\ 
/17 Congress created in the Depart- 
f Agriculture a Bureau of Public 
| with authority to subsidize state 
‘inty roads to the extent of one-half 
vst up to $20,000 a mile. A state in- 
|; to improve its highways submits a 
| the Federal engineers for approval. 
‘dopt it. Thereupon it is certified to 
\ Federal aid. The state issues tax- 
Inds for its half of the cost. The 
: States Treasury pays the other half 
‘che national revenues. 
began in a small way. The first 
‘tiation was only $5,000,000. But it 
very fast. The Bureau of Public 
|outgrew the precincts of the Depart- 
,£ Agriculture. It now occupies one 
‘ommercial building in the center of 
igton, with a publicity bureau on the 
br—a publicity bureau for a bureau 
/giving away money! Federal road 
‘ been apportioned among the several 
‘according to area and population, to 
ount of nearly $400,000,000. There 
en actually disbursed nearly $200,- 
4, and 16,000 miles of road have 
ompleted. But this is merely the 
ng. The Federal-aid scheme con- 
tes 180,000 miles of highway con- 
every county seat in the country. 
vould call for two or two aud a half 
of Federal money. 
point to be made lies not against 
Ssuch. Nor does it lie against the 
of Federal aid. That is a separate 
The point is limited, and it is this: 
sue of tax-free bonds for road build- 
a fifty-fifty basis with the Govern- 
3 another hole in the Government’s 
-tax law, and each issue of tax-free 
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road bonds on that plan creates a demand 
on the United States Treasury for more 
money. Thus the Government’s income is 
jeopardized by the multiplication of tax-free 
state bonds and its outgo at the same time 
is increased in a way that causes the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to groan in his sleep. 
And it is in such fashion that the Govern- 
ment, as before said, nourishes the nullify- 
ing fact that lets away its revenue. 

Now, it must have been seen that the 
evils arising from an annual output of tax- 
free bonds amounting to more than one- 
quarter of our entire capital supply are 
chiefly these: 

The Federal tax law is defeated both in 
its theory and in its power over revenue. 
A way is provided whereby those very for- 
tunes for which the high surtaxes were de- 
vised may legally escape any Federal 
tax whatever. 

As the larger unearned incomes escape, 
the burden increases upon earned incomes. 
This is a form of discrimination elsewhere 
unknown and by no one anywhere de- 
fended. In Great Britain, where there has 
been long and intelligent experience with 
the income tax, it is the other way. Un- 
earned incomes are taxed more heavily 
than earned incomes. 

Enormous sums of capital that would 
normally flow toward industry and trans- 
portation are captured by the public bor- 
rower for uses that are wasteful and 
unproductive. Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, says: 

“The constantly increasing volume of 
tax-free securities constitutes a real menace 
to the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The yield of the surtaxes is dwin- 
dling and there is a premium on the issue 
of bonds by cities and states. In the last 
analysis, this is at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government, and it is haying a most 
unfortunate and far-reaching effect upon 
the development of the whole country be- 
cause of the diversion of wealth from pro- 
ductive enterprise.” 


Professor Seligman’s Opinion 


Taxes increase at an alarming rate. In 
the cities it is notorious. In the country it 
is quite as bad. On a farm of 160 acres 
near Lincoln, Nebraska, owned by William 
J. Bryan and his brother, taxes increased in 
six years 500 per cent. 

Loss of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ony As to this, Professor Seligman has 
said: 

“Within a short time consequently, we 
shall have so large a part of the property of 
taxpayers invested in these state and local 
tax-exempt securities that the Government 
of the United States will have to do one of 
two things: It may in the first place have 
to increase the rate of its income tax to 
unheard-of figures. Instead of a normal 
8 per cent tax we may have a normal tax 
of 20 or 30 per cent. We shall either have 
to do that or we shall have to get the 
money from the states as we did in 1912.” 

Per contra—as the accountants say when 
they try to balance the book—per contra, 
you must imagine thousands of miles of 
concrete motor roads glistening in the corn- 
fields and prairies where only yesterday 
were dirt roads; you must imagine hun- 
dreds of the finest schools in the world; you 
must allow much for the cultural value of 
beautiful parks and libraries and museums 
and monuments and civic Colosseums. 
Probably never before in the history of the 
country, or any country, has civic environ- 
ment been so rapidly improved. Yet there 
is the moral fact quite overlooked that 
as to many of these extremely desirable 
esthetic possessions, if a community can- 
not afford to create them out of taxes direct, 
it cannot afford them at all. 

There has suddenly appeared a very 
large literature on the subject of American 
cities—how to make them finer, cleaner, 
happier and more self-conscious. There are 
books without end, illustrated periodicals, 
technical journals. There is a city man- 
agers’ manual and a city managers’ year- 
book, and the city manager is a new figure 
of importance in the world. Nowhere is the 
subject of finance more than glanced at. 
Attention is focused upon works for their 
own sake; works of substance and works of 
service. Each new activity begun has 
within it a power of growth and defense 
like an organism. There are so many fine 
things to be done and everything calls for 
money, more and more money. And by a 
curious irony the Federal Government, 
ppomuing at the loss of revenue entailed by 
the unchecked output of tax-free bonds, is 
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Decoater 
The New Era Tooth Brush 
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COMBINATION NO. 14—=—STYLE M-104 


For the man with the narrow heel 
and low instep FrorsHzeim Combina- 
tion Last Shoes give that snug fit not 
obtainable in ordinary shoes. There’s a 
FLORSHEIM SHOE to fit every foot. 


The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES»? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers « CHICAGO 


WHO CARES G) 


The Correct type of 
Tooth Brush 


As evolved by modern experts and adopted 


by modern authorities 


A world-wide crusade is being conducted for 
better tooth protection. This new-type brush 
is a vital factor in it. 

It is made to the specifications agreed on by 
leading dental authorities. Dentists in gen- 
eral, the world over, now advocate this type. 

It does more than remove food debris. It 
attacks the coats, the cause of most tooth 
troubles. It is adapted to the rolling method, 
now generally advised. One should always 
brush from the gums toward the tooth points. 


Its correct separations let the bristles penetrate be- 
tween the teeth. Its correct shape adapts the brush to 
all tooth surfaces, to combat film, tartar and other 
deposits. Its use massages the gums—a great factor 


in dental hygiene. 
Careful people everywhere, under dental advice, 


are adopting this type of brush. It is known as the 


Decoater. 
Pocket Style 


The Decoater also comes in this pocket style. Thus 
travelers, motorists and others may always have a 
well-kept tooth brush with them. But the time is 
ons when all careful people will carry a pocket 

rush. 


Folds into a case like this 


Wherever you are, teeth should be brushed imme- 
diately after meals. With people who eat away from 
home, this is the only way. 

With the pocket style the handle-case is permanent. 
You simply buy refills as the brushes wear out. It fits 
the vest pocket or a woman’s bag. 


Decoater Brushes cost 50c; Pocket Style, $1; 
Refills for Pocket Style, 50c. 
Most druggists now sell them. If you fail to find 
them, remit to us. 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Decoater Tooth Brush Dept. 
1104 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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BOSCH 


IGNITION STARTING 
LIGHTING 


flere high quality of Bosch Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition Equipment is 
indicated by the type of cars using it as 
standard equipment. 


Leaders in their class—foremost manufac- 
turers of distinctive cars—have selected 
Bosch on the basis of merit rather than 
on price. 


Over four million users know that auto- 
motive equipment stamped with the Bosch 
Trade Mark is supreme in quality—sure 
to give perfect car satisfaction. Over five 
hundred Bosch Service Stations guarantee 
dependable performance everywhere. 


Be Satisfied! 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N 
New York — Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
Detroit San Francisco 


Specify Bosch! 


The Bosch Battery Ignition 
System is rugged, depend- 
able and efficient 


=a 


Dodge, $7.50 
Maxwell, $6.00 
Ford, Nickel Finish, $3.75 


ro i 


DeLuxe Tire Pump 
Another depend- 
able DELUXE 
Product. It is 
guaranteed by the 
manufacturer to 
give you five long 
years of unfailing 


j service—it outlasts 


the average car. 
The price, $3.50, 
means pump in- 
surance at 70c a 
year. 


DeLuxe Ventilators 
Ford Type . . $1.75 


enjoy inexpensive big-car luxu 


The Arvin Heater DeLuxe assures solid 
comfort for twelve months a year—year in 
and year out—as long as your Ford lasts. 
Instantly regulated to any temperature, the 
Arvin provides the right amount of warmth in 
zero weather as well as on raw, chilly mornings 
Damper posi- 
tively shuts off a// heat in summer. The Arvin 
can be installed on any type of Ford while you 
wait. And the first investment of only $1.75 is 


and evenings of spring and fall. 


the last cost. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


All accessory Dealers sell the Arvin 
Have Yours Installed TODAY! 


Indianapolis Pump & Tube Co. 


through its own agencies, by propaganda 
or otherwise, encouraging municipalities to 
issue them. The Bureau of Public Roads 
encourages states and counties to issue 
road bonds. The board of education en- 
courages municipalities to build larger and 
more expensive schools, and sets before 
them the advantages of issuing bonds for 


‘that purpose. And through the whole of it 


runs a subtle evasion, a kind of unconscious 
misrepresentation of the ultimate economic 
fact. The taxpayer, where he is in a major- 
ity at the polls, must be persuaded that 
taxes will not be increased, or, at most, very 
little. For if he has to take it out of his 
pocket at once he will say no. And where 
the direct taxpayer is in the minority the 
appeal is made to the majority that does 
not pay directly. This is in the large cities. 

Meanwhile the Federal Government has 
clearly defined its own problem and now 
seeks a way out. President Harding has 
said: 

“The tendency of wealth to seek non- 
taxable investments, and the menacing in- 
crease of public debt justify a proposal to 
change the Constitution so as to end the 
issue of nontaxable bonds.” 

The dilemma was but vaguely perceived 
in the beginning. In its present propor- 
tions it was quite unforeseen. This for two 
reasons: First, that one who had pre- 
dicted the outpouring of tax-free state and 
municipal bonds that has occurred and is 
occurring would have been scoffed at, and, 
second, that there were many who thought 
the Government, through the constitu- 
tional amendment that made an income 
tax legal, had acquired the right to tax 
state and municipal bonds. That is still 
a very subtle question. 

The reason we were so long free from a 
Federal income tax was that in 1895 the 
United States Supreme Court decided that 
an income tax, being a direct tax upon 
wealth, was unconstitutional because the 
Constitution said direct Federal taxes 
should be apportioned among the several 
states according to population, not accord- 


| ing to wealth. Therefore in order to have 


an income tax at all it was necessary to 
amend the Constitution, and that took 
nearly twenty years more. 


A Fine Point of Law 


The amendment as finally ratified in 
1913 is one of thirty words, known as 
Article XVI, and reads: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources 
derived, without apportionment among the 
several states, and without regard to any cen- 
sus or enumeration. 


What would you make of that? If the 
phrase “from whatever sources derived’’ 
does not give Congress the power to tax 
incomes derived from state and municipal 
bonds there is no sense in language what- 
ever. The Hon. Charles E. Hughes, now 
Secretary of State, was governor of New 
York when the amendment was before the 
New York legislature, and he opposed ratifi- 
cation specifically on the ground that it did 
confer that power on the Federal Govern- 
ment. But there is much more to these 
matters than the sense of language. There 
is the question of intent. Nothing shall be 
read simply by itself. The Hon. Elihu 
Root, supporting the amendment, argued 
that the phrase “from whatever sources 
derived”’ did not give Congress power to 
tax incomes derived from state and mu- 
nicipal securities, but merely nullified and 
was meant only to nullify the old word of 
the Constitution that direct taxes should 
be apportioned among the states according 
to population. This became the prevailing 
view. Otherwise probably the states would 
not have ratified the amendment. 

Now, the singular fact remains that al- 
though the question is practically closed, it 
has never been positively and directly de- 
cided as a matter of law. A state judge 
whose salary was taxed under the new 
Federal income-tax law refused to pay on 
the ground that the constitutional amend- 
ment, though it permitted the Federal 
Government to levy taxes without appor- 
tionment, did not give it the power to tax 
what was nontaxable before, and the sala- 
ries of state officials were not taxable be- 
fore. Therefore he would not pay. The 
dispute went to the United States Supreme 
Court, which held with the judge, saying 
the constitutional amendment did not ex- 
tend the taxing power of Congress to new 
subjects. It is a very fine distinction— 
much too fine for a lay person. 


-owned by the Southern States ¢ 


January | 


And still the pointed question, | 
under the Sixteenth Amendment ( 
has a right to tax the bonds of state 
counties and their subdivisions, h: 
been brought to the United States § 
Court. To get it there the Federal 
ment would have to levy the te 
select as a test example someone | 
refused to pay and hale him to « 
might take two years to get a deci 
the meantime finance would sta 
state of extreme, perhaps disastre 
pense; and besides, in view of the 
upholding the state judge who re¢ 
pay the tax on his salary, the Gov 
would expect to lose its case, wher 
that time and labor would be wast 

So the only practical way out { 
Government can see is to amend t 
stitution again. There now is pel 
Congress a resolution which proj 
the states for their ratification a 
amendment. It is to be unequivoe: 
as grammar can make it so; and al 
rocal. It says, or will say, specifics 
the Federal Government shall h 
right to tax the bonds of states, mu 
ties, and the like; and also, turr 
that the states shall have the righ 
the bonds of the Federal Governm 

This idea is supported by the 7 
and by the Administration as_ 
Congress seems to be for it. Th 
good deal of country-wide sentimer 
too, because of the rise that has tak 
in taxes. But it takes a long time 
three years at the quickest, to get: 
tutional amendment ratified b 
quarters of all the states, and it i 
doubtful until the end. Meanw 
output of tax-free bonds will ¢ 
Nothing ever can be done abou 
already existing, or about those tl 
come into existence while the ame 
is being ratified, ifeveritis, 

z 
7 
Repudiated Obligation 


Wall Street says the phenomeno 
due time limit itself. It will be lir 
the borrowing capacity of comn 
If they begin to exceed that cap: 
vestors will turn away. But that 
is relative, not absolute. It is an} 

Twice before in the history of t] 
try the states and municipalities we 
with a mania to borrow money. 
quently in our financial annals aret 
distressing chapters, under Repudi 

The first of these two periods ¥ 
1830 to 1840. In three years th 
indebtedness of states increased : 
The money went for canals, tu 
buildings and other very import 
provements. A good deal of it w 
state banks that were to have mai 
a cheap and democratic commoc 
cording to a delusion persisting to ¢ 
After the ecstasy, black depress! 
1842 even such strong states as . 
vania and Maryland were tempor: 
able to pay interest on their bonds 
others defaulted. Two deliberate 
diated their obligations. | 

The second period was from | 
1880, and that was a great deal wo} 
amount of county and municipal i 


the states did. It is remembered 
great many reconstruction bonds ‘) 


this time. What the record tactfi, 
to remind us of is that repudiation) 
vogue both North and South. 

A controversy arose as to wheth) 
debts could be collected by proces! 
It was settled by experience, not 
They were uncollectible. You mig] 
a perfectly good judgment against « 
but what could you seize to sati) 
judgment? The courthouse perhap) 
would you do with it? To whom w 
sell it? You might mandamus thi 
officials to levy a tax. Could yi 
them do it? And if you could, ho 
you make the people pay it? =| 

One important city at this time! 
able to find a good excuse for repud 
debt. Still, it was resolved to do it 
at last upon the amazing idea of « 


ture to annul its charter. Then ¥ 
what could the creditors sue? J 
compromised with them for fifty ? 
the dollar and became a city once? 
is in good credit again and borrowl; 
ily on tax-free bonds for impro! 
among which is an amusement pa 


i 


a strong believer in the League of 
{ and am sure Mr. Wilson’s devo- 
shat great cause was and is sincere. 
g the Peace Conference in Paris I 
pabing i in my power to bring about 
yeration of this country with our 
nd still believe we shall have to join 
{such movement before Europe can 
of her ghastly situation. 
-eables and letters passed between 
House and myself. I will print 
| two following: 


)MMISSIONER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
‘tHE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Paris, April 25, 1919. 


fr. Kohlsaat: Your letter of April 7th 
ne this morning and I want to write 
ou know how much I appreciate both 
‘es and letters. 
'sse we realize that the Covenant is not 
| document, but no American who was 
ound while it was being formed, could 
cognize the many and delicate prob- 
“ad to face and overcome in order to 
orkable League. 
‘hing has been very tense here during 
week on account of the Italian crisis. 
jaas now gone home in order to try to 
j something with his Parliament. I am 
‘him as he is one of the finest characters 
nference. I hope we may yet be able 


hoping that matters will be ready to 
(> by the end of May. We expect to 
pecialists” from now on as they finish 
«icular subjects, and only retain those 
<.ctually needed. 

uvarm regards and good wishes, I am, 
Your sincere friend, 

(Signed) E. M. Hous. 
ihe KOHLSAAT, 

ticago Club, 

=. 
: 


been a great comfort to both the 
/ and me to feel that we had your 
tr and support. 


(MMISSIONER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
F HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Paris, June 26, 1919. 
w Friend: Your letter of June 9th 

ts morning. You can never know what 
ea friendship has been during these 

ynths, 


In my opinion, no one has done 


Paris, 


Kohlssat: 


_ COMMISSIONER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
_OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


April 25, 1913. 


Your letter of April] 7th 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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more to further the cause of the League of Na- 
tions than you. Your influence is so great, and 
your suggestions are so practical that you have 
accomplished more than seemed possible. 

T am leaving for London in a few days and in 
the future please address me in care of the 
American Embassy there. 

I shall miss our dear Lady Paget. Of course, 
you know that she died here some weeks ago. 

The articles you send from the Times, the 
New Republic and the Tribune are illuminat- 
ing. I have read them with the greatest interest 
and will pass them on to the President. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
(Signed) E. M. Houses. 
H. H. Konzsaat, Esq., 
Chicago Club, 
Chicago, Ill. 

P.S. Since dictating this I have your letter 
enclosing the plan of the Princess Cantacuzéne 
which I shall bring before those who are work- 
ing on the Russian problem. Of course, matters 
have moved considerably since she wrote and 
hve to her satisfaction. I am also writing 
to her. 


President Wilson left Paris in the end of 
June, 1919. After his arrival in Washington 
I saw him three times during July and 
August. During my first visit, July tenth, 
he dictated the following: ‘‘The President 
is open-minded as to every proposition of 
reasonable interpretation, but will not con- 


fifth, he came into the Blue Room at 9:30 
in the morning, looking very ill. He was 
weak and trembling. 

I said, ‘‘ You are too ill to take that long 
trip to the Pacific Coast. The heat will be 
intense in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa and 
Nebraska. You will break down before 
you reach the Rockies.” 

With his voice full of emotion he said, 
“T don’t care if I die the next minute after 
the treaty is ratified.’ 

The President indulged in no heroics. 
We were alone. He meant it. 

I suggested he postpone his trip three 
weeks and send for the Republican senators 
one at a time. Hedidso. After he had seen 
a dozen or more the threatened railroad 
strike took all his time and strength. 

I saw him again August seventeenth and 
urged him to accept the Lodge reservations. 
He promised to send me a memorandum 
of just what changes he would stand for. 


am sorry for himas he ts one of the finest 
characters in the Conference. 
yet be able to come to some agreement, 

T have definitely decided to remain in 
England during the summer in order to work aie 


with Lord Robert Cecil and some others, questions 


FROM McKINLEY TO HARDING 


I returned to New York and received the 
following letter on the nineteenth: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
18 August, 1919. 
My dear Kohlsaat: I have not sent you the 
memo. we spoke of because immediately after 
I saw you I learned of the wish of the Senate 
Committee to come to the White House for an 
interview (a public interview), and it at once 
occurred to me that the best use I could make 
of the occasion would be to make my whole 
position as clear as possible, and I knew no 
exposition I could send you could reach you in 
time to be serviceable. I hope that the confer- 
ence tomorrow will clear the air, in a sober and 
wholesome way. If it does not, other ways 
must be found. The editorial in yesterday’s 
issue was a ‘‘cracker jack.” 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WoopRow WILSON. 
P.S. This is my own handwriting, though it 
may not look like it! W. W. 


A few days later Mr. Wilson started on 
his trip to the Coast, and came home a 
wreck, September twenty-ninth. 

October twentieth I wrote the President, 
again strongly urging him to accept the 
Lodge reservations rather than have the 
treaty rejected entirely, inclosing my letter 
in an envelope addressed to Mrs. Wilson. 


My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: I am returning here- 
with your note addressed to the President. As 
the doctors insist nothing be brought to him 
which is not absolutely essential and not know- 
ing the purport of your message I think you will 
appreciate the wisdom of their precaution. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) EDITH BOLLING WILSON. 

(Mrs. Woodrow Wilson) 


xXLI 


HE question has been asked many 

times— What caused the break between 
President Wilson and Colonel House? I re- 
call that an admirer of President Wilson’s 
career and policies was asked this question. 
He replied, “I believe Mr. Wilson is con- 
stitutionally incapable of sustaining a 
lasting friendship.”’ 

It is probable Mr. Robert Bridges, of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons Company, and 
Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge, both of New 
York, will protest this view, but whether 


I hope we may 
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Win Prizes 
and Profits! 


Thousands of boys easily 
earn up to $1.00.a week in 
cash and, in addition, have 
their Ehoice of all the things 
boys love best, shown in our 


BOOK OF PRIZES 
for boys. Skates, 
basketballs, 
knives, watches! 


who ma be e 
money, and get 
real fun from 
their work in sell- 
ing The Saturday Evening 
Post out of school hours. 
Ask your teacher or your 
father whether it won’t be 
worth while; and then write 
for details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Sales Division 


962 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


My Name =a 


Addr “CSS. 


City State a 


Please tell me how I can go 
into business for myself and make money. 
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30 some agreement. sent to any proposition that we scuttle.” On the twenty-fifth I received the following J orn? the 

\ definitely decided to remain in Eng- To maintain privacy the President sug- note from Mrs. Wilson: ip f > t 

he Peo an order ee out gested I address the outside envelope to eague O urtis 

Te to the Erauntation dt thoL Baste Mrs. Wilson, and _inclose my letter in THE WHITE HOUSE Salesmen, m- 

(er we succeed in getting it in shape to 2#20ther envelope addressed to him. WASHINGTON posed er bey } 
the better it will be for the entire On my second visit, about July twenty- Oct. 23, 1919. 
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Deaf Can Hear 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say it 
is too much to expect you to believe this so 
they are going to give you a chance to try 


relating to the organization of the League. Tha 


jaches me this mrning and I want to write 


Hl jana s we succeed tting it in sh to func- 
ai got you know how much I appreciate both ade es Leconte > Sede: bh ae eh ee 


. 
can ables aid Kethate. tion, the better it will be for the entire world. 
; 
. 
} 


| he 


v h + 11 b d 
Of course we realize that the dovevant Sf ietac tie < oad: ta ate ake Souk deltas 


to close here by the end of May, We expect to 


it at home. They offer to send it by prepaid 


a perfect document, but no American who parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They do 


not send it C. O. D.—they require no de- 


posit—there is no obligation. 

‘They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying results. 
There’s no longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from a con- 
stant effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your 
place in the social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your affliction has, 
in a measure, excluded you. Just send your name 
and address to The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, 1301 Candler Building, New York, for descrip- 
tive literature and request blank. 

BOOKLET FREE 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


a " " hey finish 
to o. the ground while it wae being formed, ines terry Oe cee comet 


their particular subjects, and only retain those 


ba fail to recognize the many and delicate 
who ere actually needed, 


With warm regarde and good wishes, 


Your hs 
» H. Kohlsaat, 
The Chicago Club, Frere, 


H, 
CHICAGO, 


@ workable Sead. 


_ Everything has been very tense here dur- 


Hon. 
e past week on account of the Italian cri- 


: ADP Ge Zee dsr biz fla Tey aed. 


The Letter From Col, House to Mr. Kohlsaat 
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How Would $6.30 a Day 
Extra Appeal to You? 


“‘T have made as much as $6.30 extra 
in one day,” writes Mr. Norman E. 
Richardson, of Colorado, “‘and that 
seems to me as good a spare-time 
proposition as one could wish.” Mr. 
Richardson has been selling us his odd 
hours for four years and enjoys many 
an easy, generous new and renewal 
commission from subscribers who have 
been with him ever since he started. 


Your Spare Hours 


Are Worth Dollars 


We pay many of our workers up to $1.50, or 
more, an hour to represent locally The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentleman. We 
will offer you liberal commissions, and bonus, 
too, if you will help care for our present large 
list of readers and enroll new subscribers. You 
need absolutely no experience—just the will- 
ingness to try work that is easy and pleasant. 


2----------------Mail This Coupon Today------------------ 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
964 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I’m interested, so please tell me, without obligation, all about your 
plan. 
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correct or not it is my belief that if Mr. 
Wilson had retained the friendship and fol- 
lowed the advice of Colonel House he 
would have seen the League of Nations an 
accomplished fact, with over 90 per cent of 
the articles of the treaty ratified by the 
United States Senate. 

I know Colonel House intimately. We 
walk together nearly every day. We have 
one bond in common—neither of us ever 
had any political ambition or desire for 
office. He has repeatedly told me he does 
not know why President Wilson dropped 
him; neither verbally nor by the written 
word has he received any explanation for 
the change in their relations. 

Under great pressure to grant interviews, 
he has refused to talk or write on the sub- 
ject. No man ever deserved the title of The 
Silent Man more than he. 

When Colonel House realized President 
Wilson no longer sought his companionship 
or advice it cut him to the heart, but no one 
ever heard him utter a word of complaint. 
He greets the humiliation of the newspaper 
gibes with a smile. He knows he gave 
Woodrow Wilson all it was his to give— 
loyal, whole-hearted, devoted support, 
with not one thought of self. He probably 
could have had any office in the gift of the 
President or his native state of Texas, but 
declined every honor. 

Under the nom de plume Pollio a writer 
in the New York Times, March 29, 1921, 
tells what he thinks caused the break. He 
says: 


Mr. Lansing in his book ‘‘The Peace Nego- 
tiations,”’ says with the exception of Colonel 
House the United States Peace commissioners 
were ignored by President Wilson in Paris. 

The reference to Colonel House brings up the 
frequently asked question on both sides of the 
Atlantic, ‘‘What was the cause of the break 
between President Wilson and Colonel House?” 
No answer to that question has ever been made, 
simply because there was no break. A close 
friend of both men says that there never was 
any disagreement, verbal or written, and that 
Colonel House is completely in the dark as to 
the reason of Mr. Wilson’s change in his atti- 
tude toward him. 

The friendship began in 1911 and continued 
until about the time Mr. Wilson started on his 
trip across the continent in August, 1919, to 
make his plea for the League of Nations. 

Colonel House was asked to remain in France 
by Mr. Wilson to be on call for any emergency 
that might arise after the President left for the 
United States in the end of June. 

The President returned to Washington from 
his Western trip Sept. 29, completely broken 
down with a nervous collapse. On October 4 he 
had a stroke of paralysis and was unconscious 
for nearly a week and semiconscious for over a 
month. His partial recovery was very slow 
and for three months he saw no one but Mrs. 
Wilson, his doctors and his nurses. During that 
period all State papers were given to Mrs. Wil- 
son first. If she was in doubt as to the possible 
effect that they would have on the President she 
submitted them to Dr. Grayson. If he thought 
that Mr. Wilson was strong enough to pass 
judgment on them without excitement, they 
were shown to him. If not, they were passed 
upon by Secretary of the Treasury Houston 
and one or two others in whom she had confi- 
dence. 

When the President returned to Washington, 
a very sick man, and it was uncertain when he 
could again take up the duties of his office, 
Colonel House,-who had been advised by sur- 
geons in Paris to have an operation, decided to 
come home with Mrs. House. About the end 
of October he returned to New York, a very 
sick man. 

For the next few weeks he had no communica- 
tion whatever with the President, which fact 
was made a subject of much unpleasant com- 
ment and conjecture in the newspapers. 

Since then there has been but little corre- 
spondence between the two and none of the old 
relationship. 

The only possible explanation of the cause of 
the severance is one of deduction which the 
reader can draw for himself. 

Mr. Wilson was an enigma to the European 
statesmen. His position was so powerful they 
wanted his help and influence, but did not know 
how to approach him. He does not encourage 
intimacy. As one of his greatest admirers, a 
well-known American, said: ‘‘I have known 
the President for many years and have great 
respect and admiration for him, but I would as 
soon think of striking him in the face as to slap 
him on the back or put my arm around his 
shoulder.” 

During the tense days of the Peace Confer- 
ence President Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau and Orlando, the so-called ‘‘Big Four,” 
met nearly every day. Frequently Clemenceau 
would call on Colonel House, an old friend, and 
discuss the questions that were likely to arise. 
Premier Orlando and Lord Robert Cecil, repre- 
senting Lloyd George, also an old friend, were 
constantly in conference with the Colonel, as 
were the Premiers, delegates and public men 
from every country represented in Paris. 

Perey Hammond, correspondent for The 
ence Tribune at the Peace Conference, 
wrote: 


January 


“Mr. Wilson was visiting Colonel Ho 
the British Premier’s card came up. ° 
nel, graciously excused by the F 
returned soon after and resumed the « 
tion. A few minutes later M. Clemene 
for a private interview, and again 
House bowed himself out with apolo 
had been back but a short time whe 
Orlando was announced, requesting a1 
conference. Mr. Wilson once more wa 
on Colonel House rejoining him shoy 
ing of annoyance at the contretem 
cording to the casual historian of t 
the incident darkened the landscape « 
friendship and the President and tl 
were intimate no more.” ° 

The Colonel is still true to his old fr 
expression of resentment comes from 

To publishers who have approag 
write the inside facts of the Peace Co 
he has said, ‘‘T will write no book.” 
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HE last Republican National 
tion met in Chicago, June 8, 192 
a headless affair. .A Mark Ha 
needed to guide the chaotic mass 
gates, many of them in a national 
tion for the first time. , 

The awful heat, the steaming ere 
the strike of hotel waiters made lif 
unendurable for those poor mort 
were compelled to live in hotels a 
mittee rooms. There was very lit 
for anyone. ; 

Gen. Leonard Wood and Govern 
O. Lowden, of Illinois, were the 
candidates. Friday afternoon an 
day forenoon it looked as if Goven 
den would be the nominee. He ha 
himself to be a great executive. 7 
took office he found a little over { 
dred dollars in the treasury and 
unpaid bills. At the end of his te 
years later, the state was free of ¢ 
had a couple of million dollars int 
ury. Illinois at that time—1920 
state to emulate. r 

Governor Lowden’s fame had g 
the country. It was a period tha 
a business administration in Wa 
to straighten out the aftermath 
World War. Friday, June eley 
led the voting with the largest m 
delegates, but was defeated by tk 
tunate blunder that was made of 
twenty-five hundred dollars to eac 
men in Missouri. .The money wai 
them for hall rent, music and oth 
mate expenses. 

The incident was seized upon i 
tempt to buy the Presidency. It w; 
issue, but it accomplished its purp 

Saturday afternoon, the twelf 
Harding was nominated, Governor 
throwing his delegates and influenc 
At night Governor Coolidge, of 
chusetts, was nominated for the V. 
dency, the nomination he would 
have received if Governor Low 
been successful and had contro 
Vice-Presidency nomination. 

Senator Harding made a dignil 
paign, following the example | 
ernor McKinley in 1896. He did | 
his front porch in Marion, b 


‘ 


delegations that called on roade 


if 


speeches that were sent broadci! 
plurality of seven million in N} 
1920, was the largest ever receive! 
candidate, on any ticket, for any | 

December 26, 1920, I wrote the} 
elect that the newspapers reporte! 
applications for every office in his| 
wondered if he had given the! 
brutal friend to anyone. If not 
application, as it was the office I 
under McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft 
son. 


Mr. H. H. KOHLSAAT, 
c-o The Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City, N. Y. 
My dear Mr. Kohlsaat: It was a 
such a letter as you wrote under dat 
ber 26th, and I will be very glad_ 
accept for a full term of service the 
important office which you have s¢ 
gested. I have no doubt it is highl} 
and extremely valuable to have a 
I am sure it is exceedingly impor 
some source of unfailing truth. _ 
assume that responsibility you V 
both me and the country a very gf 
T am always glad to hear from yor 
be glad to sit down now and chat 
a half hour or more to get your vi 
problems. I had thought to ask yo! 
that favor, but have been thinking ] 


(Continued on Page 121 


(Continued from Page 118) 

‘e going to take a run to the Southland and 
t I might more conveniently to both you 
{ me see you in Florida during the early 
1t of February. Pray, do not wait to have me 
dfor you. When you have anything I ought 
snow see that it gets to me either in person 
therwise. 
am complying with your request respecting 
return of Colonel Roosevelt’s letter. 
\Vith very kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING. 


}tH-EBU 


‘The letter from Colonel Roosevelt that 


\. Harding refers to was. the following 
m Cairo, Egypt, as he came out of the 
‘e from his African trip: 


Catro, March 27, 1910. 

Jear Mr. Kohlsaat: I have already told the 
Hmilton Club that if I speak in Chicago it 
be to them, that is if I speak within the 


yt six or eight months. So I cannot accept 
‘| Commercial Club’s very kind invitation. 
[ras greatly pleased with your editorial the 
yer day in which you referred to Roosevelt’s 
}tal friend! Good-by, ‘‘brutal friend.” 

| Faithfully yours, 

[ (Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
I. H. KoHLSAAT Esq, 

|, Chicago Record-Herald. 


resident Harding has given me little 
jortunity to function as brutal friend. 
'; only criticism has been his appoint- 
¢nt of Colonel Harvey as Ambassador to 
Fgland, and I am ready to modify that 
sticism as reports from London, through 
t) press and returning travelers, indicate 
‘lonel Harvey has gained the respect and 
sonal regard of our English friends, and 
o of Americans who formerly were his 
ongest critics. 

'n October, 1922, Mrs. Harding was 
sicken with an almost fatal illness. Lead- 
|’ physicians and surgeons were sum- 
ned to the White House. Bulletins were 
{aed at intervals, and the whole coun- 
t' was stirred with sympathy for the wife 
dthe President, who, in eighteen months, 
fi endeared herself to the people. She 
fl taken deep interest in throwing 
t: White House open to the public. 
Jousands passed through the historic 
rms every day. She gave many brilliant 
sial events attended by the diplomats 
al society people of Washington, and 
30 lawn parties for wounded soldiers and 
lors, and Easter egg-rolling parties for 
t children. When the doctors’ bulletins 
yre made public they greatly alarmed 
i country. Prayers were offered in nearly 
athe churches and in public gatherings 
| her recovery. I attended a luncheon in 
Lawyers’ Club in the Trinity Building. 
ere were several hundred men present. 
‘gentleman rose and rapped for order 
41 asked the waiters to stand still in their 
sap ‘and then said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I will 
is you to stand for a moment in silent 
ruyer for the recovery of the wife of our 
‘ef magistrate.’’ The waiters stood with 
tir trays held high in the air, and the 
tmbers of the club with their heads bent 
i silent prayer. It was a sight I shall 
ver forget. Mrs. Harding has taken her 
.ce beside Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. 


} osevelt as a White House hostess. 

The Harding Administration by the con- 
fence called for the limitation of arma- 
ints, November 11, 1921, when Secretary 
cState Hughes electrified the world with 
| proposition for disarmament, will, I be- 
lve, go down in history as having done 
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more to advance the cause of peace in the 
world than has been accomplished in two 
thousand years. 

I hope I do not violate a confidence 
when I tell of a talk with the President in 
January, 1922, about a week before the 
signing of the treaties by the powers gath- 
ered in Washington, and some two months 
before they were ratified by the Senate. 

We were sitting before the fireplace, 
where a few sticks of wood blazed brightly. 
Resting his head wearily on his hand, gazing 
into the fire, the President said in sub- 
stance: 

“The success or failure of this Adminis- 
tration depends on the ratification or 
rejection of these treaties. Every Adminis- 
tration’s name in history rests on one or 
two acts. If these treaties are ratified by 
the Senate, then this Administration’s 
name is secure in history. If the treaties are 
defeated nothing I can do the balance of 
my term can be more than of passing in- 
terest, which will be forgotten in a few 
years.” 

The reader can find no better theme for 
thought and discussion than to enumerate 
the great acts of our Presidents. Try it. 
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HAVE a dear friend ninety-seven years 

old living in Galena, Illinois—Mrs. John 
G. Baker. She held me as a baby in 1853. 
When McKinley delivered the first Grant- 
birthday oration in 1898, in Galena, I took 
him to call on Mrs. Baker in her one-story 
brick cottage, two rooms deep. She led 
him to the kitchen, a lean-to, and had him 
dive his hand into a tin box filled with 
gingersnaps; she told him I used to do 
the same on my way home from school in 
the early ’60’s. McKinley complimented 
her cooking highly. 

In 1900 Colonel Roosevelt was the orator 
of the day. After his speech he went to the 
little cottage on the hilltop and was put 
through the same experience. He stuffed 
his pockets and between bites said, ‘‘By 
George, Mrs. Baker, you make the best 
gingersnaps I ever tasted!’’ Both McKin- 
ley and Roosevelt were governors when 
they called on Mrs. Baker. It is doubtful 
if any other little cottage ever entertained 
two Presidents-to-be—men who were to fill 
so great a place in the world’s history; 
perhaps Mrs. Baker’s gingersnaps had 
something to do with it. 


When President McKinley entered the 
White House, Mark Hanna was a daily 
visitor and often dined with the President 
and Mrs. McKinley. I was present one 
evening, along with eight or ten others. 
Mr. Hanna was among the guests. He had 
what he called chalk on the knee. It hurt 
him very much to get up and to sit down 
again. McKinley was more active than 
usual, passing from one guest to another. 
Etiquette demands everyone must rise 
when the President does. Hanna had gotten 
up a half dozen times or so with great 
difficulty and pain. 

Finally he blurted out, ‘‘ William, for 
God’s sake sit still!” 

McKinley laughed and said, “‘ Mark, you 
are absolved from getting up when I do for 
my full term of office.” 


During the Red Cross parade in New 
York, May 18, 1918, Victor F. Lawson, of 
the Chicago Daily News, and I called on 
President Wilson at the Waldorf Hotel to 
urge him to advocate universal military 
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training. It will be remembered Mr. Wil- 
son, on foot, led the Red Cross nurses’ 
parade down Fifth!Avenue. After the 
procession had broken up I was passing 
Delmonico’s, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-fourth Street. Three little ragged 
East Side girls stood talking together on 
the sidewalk. One about four years old was 
crying. 

Her sister, a girl of eleven or twelve, said, 
“Shut up! You make me tired. You are 
the darnedest kid I eversee. Yesterday you 
were crying for an all-day sucker, and to- 
day ’cause you didn’t see the President.” 


Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in McKinley’s cabinet in 1901—when 
McKinley was assassinated—and Elihu 
Root, Secretary of War, who is nowseventy- 
seven, are the only members of that 
cabinet living. Mr. Gage, now in his 
eighty-seventh year, wrote me on June 16, 
1922, as follows: 


Pornt LoMA, CALIFORNIA, 
June 16, 1922. 


Mr. HERMAN H. KOHLSAAT, 
Chicago, II. 

My dear Kohlsaat: During the passing years, 
which have flown so swiftly, I have been fre- 
quently visited by returning thoughts of you. 
These thoughts of you were always bright and 
cheering in their nature, containing in no de- 
gree whatever, as so frequently happens, any 
element of the disagreeable. 

No! The current of friendly sentiment has 
flowed steadily on uninterrupted by back wash 
or disturbing rapids, and I have carried the 
hope that reciprocally the former days with 
their memories of our friendly intimacy, pos- 
sess an undiminished value of their own to you. 
With me they are endearing pictures which 
brighten my days. 

It isn’t much the fashion for men to indulge 
in sentimental expression to their fellow men, 
but age has its privileges and immunities, and 
into that group we call the aged, I have come. 
You, yourself, will join that group, when time 
allows, and even now the disparity in years, is 
hard to realize, since I feel assured the hearts 
of both of us still beat with the spontaneity 
of life’s full vigor. 

The foregoing is rather a long preface to 
what I am now impelled to write. Impelled 
I am at the moment by the reading of your 
articles in the ‘‘Saturday Evening Post.” 

Speaking generally of these articles, they are 
charming by their naive frankness and bring 
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into vivid life the historical and political eye; 
of twenty-five years ago. Numbers 
friends have expressed their delight i 
reading of them. 

To some of them, it is a story of ‘‘long ¢ 
but to me, it’s as fresh as the happeni 
yesterday. Of course, to me and mine, it ] 
the added value of personal reference anc 
feel quite ‘‘set up” and revivified by your 
kind and friendly narration as, in a mo 
way, I am involved therein. I see that Brot 
Lodge is not satisfied with your statement 
memories concerning him, But as for me, y 
I'll stand by Kohlsaat. a 

I shall be looking for the articles yet to co 
with growing interest. Having had my ‘‘day 
court,’’ I shall be glad to be now dismis 
from further notice, and pleasantly reflect t 
of me there will be no probability of ‘‘furt 
mention.” 7 

I congratulate you on the quality of y 
presentation. It is a decided contribution 
the gathered facts which go to make up histc 
I am glad you are doing it, and join my tha; 
to all the others you will deserve and no do’ 
will receive. ] 

Not knowing your address at the mome 
I am mailing this to Chicago, on the the 
that you will get it in due course, wherever} 
may by: Cordially yours, j | 

(Signed) LYMAN J. GAGE 


Autuor’s Note—In an interview sent 
by the Associated Press, June 5, 1922, Senz 
Lodge denied he had received from me a ¢ 
of the Gold Plank adopted by the McKir 
Managers, June 12, 1896. ; 

If the Senator from Massachusetts wi lr 


Collier Platt,’ Senator from New York, wr 
in 1910, he will find the following parag 
‘That night Governor Merriam came to 
Platt, and Mr. Kohlsaat went to Ser 
Lodge with a draft of the original Hanna PI 
with the word ‘Gold’ inserted,” ete. 
The ‘‘original Hanna Plank” was writ 
Friday, June 12, 1896, and was accepted 
night by Governor McKinley after a long | 
tance telephone talk with Melville E. Stone: 
Myron T. Herrick. yy 
Senator Lodge says he arrived in St. Li 
Sunday, June fourteenth, two days later. € 
sequently, he had no hand in ‘‘forcing | 
Hanna to accept the word ‘Gold.’” ; 
Senator Platt is in error in stating the in} 
view ‘‘between Senator Lodge and Mr. 
took place Sunday night.”’ It took place 
day morning, June fifteenth, between 1 
11:00 o’clock, in Mr. Hanna’s room, as r 
in my article in this magazine, May ty 
seventh. 
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# afternoon came on pale and somber, 
spit of snow flying on the wind that 
jairled and gusted in the Avenue; and on 
'e back seat of the car, a small town 


| of effective smartness 
in, Lisa Coburn shrank 
; ong her furs, her face 
| frail olive delicacy of 
j.exion for the moment 
sasitively from the cold. 
); leather top, however, 
|kept lowered, refusing 
shake of her head the 
»’s offer to raise it; and 
|ne may wonder at this, 
| had her reason for it. 
reason, too, that, like 
‘Coburn’s reasons, was 
‘nd designed. 
as, of course, too clever 
(confessed it; yet Fifth 
‘In spite of her years’ 
se of it and what the 
{ a term conveys, still 
> thrill Lisa with primi- 
est, a sense of newness 
overy. It’s certain at 
ix that as yet Lisa 
‘d grown stale to Fifth 
and its opportunities. 
| she ever overlooked 
}arently. The expensive 
| the name George Co- 
at had for his young 
a crowd, too, like theirs, 
-money-getters, all the 
penders, the name was 
distinction. 
isive, yes. The term 
putably fitting to Lisa 
-to the manner espe- 
‘got money out of her 
then made way with 
thers, in fact, wondered 
gurn, easy and good- 
as he was, stood for 
\ There are men, 
—some—who seem to 
a their wives’ extrava- 
‘o them, evidently, the 
ance stands as a hand- 
sisement of their own 
tent, their success in 
atting; yet as success- 
orge Coburn seemed to 
ome, a success his wife 
1 by her expensiveness, 
liked, Lisa could have 
ie tale. It was only 
st few years, the war- 
after, that Coburn had 
to rake in money like 
money he poured into 
ls. That was why, in 
‘th Avenue still kept for 
istine glamour, its thrill 
Ss and discovery. The 
of that sudden money 
and’s, had given to Lisa 
hekey to Fifth Avenue’s 


and the miracle was stilla novelty. Itwas enough, wasn’tit, to thrill any woman? 
ar, hedged in by a double-banked row of other cars, the Avenue’s usual daily 
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pace it would be past four, she knew, before she 
got to the place. At four o’clock, too, she re- 
membered well enough, Lisa had another en- 
gagement. She had promised to meet Gertrude 


Harker, the wife of Jim Harker, 
one of Coburn’s crowd, in the 
tea room at the Ritz. From 
there she and Lisa were to go 
on somewhere else—to a bridge 
or to a tea; something or the 
other, anyway, of akind common 
to Gertie Harker’s afternoons; 
and at the remembrance a vague 
hint of a smile curved Lisa’s 
lips as she looked out from 
among herfurs. Thatshe would 
be late to the engagement— 
many minutes late—seemed to 
affect her little if at all. Her 
air, the smile with it, was in- 
describably indolent and at ease; 
of a type visibly the air worn 
by other women in the ears 
alongside hers. Yet earlier that 
afternoon, as the chauffeur could 
have testified, Lisa’s mood had 
been neither so indolent nor so 
easy. 

A frown, a sharp puckering 
of the brows, all at once effaced 
the smile on Mrs. Coburn’s 
slender face. She sat up ab- 
ruptly, her look alert, active. 
It was as if reminded, Lisa’s 
thought harked back swiftly to 
some other moment, to some 
time and place far removed 
from the moment. Her look, at 
any rate, was hardly the look 
she’d worn a moment before, 
the air she put on habitually 
in the Avenue’s daily parade. 
It had lost utterly the tone of 
idle, insolent indifference that 
women of the Avenue wear— 
carriage women, women like 
Lisa. It was for the instant 
unguarded, human and alive; 
and as the car hitched onward 
on its way the shadow darken- 
ing her eyes grew darker. 

That afternoon’s engagement 
at the Ritz, Lisa had sought to 
evade. However, though she 
hadn’t, she still had managed 
to escape having Gertie Harker 
on her hands from luncheon on. 

“You're going shopping? Oh, 
take me with you!” Mrs. Har- 
ker had implored. Lisa resolutely 
had refused. Mrs. Harker’s sup- 
plications she ignored, as she’d 
ignored her reproaches too. “I 
know!” accused Gertie Harker. 
“You mean to keep to yourself 
where you pick your modes. You 
won’t let any of us have a chance 
at them!” 

True perhaps. Lisa did, in 
fact, guard jealously the source 


of her smart gowns, her smart wraps, her equally smart, tricky hats. To the charge, 
Mrs. Harker’s accusation, she offered no reply. Her air abstracted, she did agree, 


moved on intermittently. Northward, a dozen blocks or so beyond, was though, to meet her at the Ritz. Then hurriedly she cut short Mrs. Harker’s 


3, the jeweler’s shop, where she was heading; and at the car’s present hitching 


volubilities by hanging the telephone receiver on the hook. 
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At two sharp the car was at the 
house, the Coburns’ apartment in 
Park Avenue. Lisa, already dressed 
and waiting, gave the man a direc- 
tion; and heading for Fifth Avenue 
the car rolled westward. Halfway 
down. Fifth Avenue, however, and 
leaving the Avenue’s shops behind 
it, the motor turned abruptly west- 
ward, wending its way from beyond 
Sixth Avenue into a neighborhood 
conspicuously drab and dingy; a - 
quarter of small, cheap shops mixed : 
in at intervals among flash restau- 
rants, rooming houses, garages and 
the like. Here for an hour the car 
threaded its way through the traffic, 
Lisa now and then alighting; then 
once more it headed southward. 
Lower Broadway, the Wall Street 
financial quarter, saw it next Near 
Exchange Place the car drew up to 
the curb; and leaving it, Lisa took 
the elevator to an office on one of the 
upper floors. The office was George 
Coburn’s office; or rather it was the 
brokerage shop where George Coburn 
did his Wall Street trading. 

The main entrance, the one for the 
firm’s general customers, was at the 
farther end of the corridor; but this she avoided. Nearer 
at hand was a door marked Private; and turning the 
knob, Lisa stepped inside. Here, however, a mahogany 
rail with a gate set in it barred farther progress; and ata 
desk behind the rail sat an attendant, a youth with the 
slicked hair and slick attire affected by the younger Wall 
Street employes. As he looked up at the visitor he hastily 
flipped into a convenient cuspidor the cigarette he was 
smoking, at the same time scrambling to his feet. 

“Why, Mrs. Coburn!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Ts Mr. Coburn in?” inquired Lisa. 

The clerk was uncertain. 

“T’ll see,” he said; but Lisa, her hand at the gate, al- 
ready had unlatched it. 

“Don’t bother,’’ she murmured. 

Her step quick, she hastened along the narrow passage, 
heading toward a door near the farther end. The clerk, 
looking after her, watched Lisa’s slender, graceful figure 
with appraising, appreciative eyes. She was still young— 
hardly thirty yet; still girlishly slight and alluring. Half- 
way to her husband’s door, however, Lisa’s quick pace 
lessened visibly. A small beaded bag swung from her 
arm; and fishing into this, she began to probe its depths. 
From it presently she brought forth a sheaf of papers, each 
paper folded neatly, and the sheaf encircled with a rubber 
band. These in her hand, Lisa pushed open the door and 
stepped inside. The door she closed behind her. 

Outside, the clerk lit himself another cigarette. A few 
minutes later, though—five, perhaps, or even less—the 
door opened and Lisa emerged. Her face was set, her head 
erect, her shoulders thrown back. A smile hard yet 
vaguely triumphant flitted from her lips and eyes. From 
her arm the beaded bag still swung, but the folded papers 
she no longer held in her smartly gloved, slender hand. In 
their place was a single paper, crisp, narrow and folded 
across the middle. As she closed the door behind her Lisa 
opened the bag, took from it a tinted-leather cardcase and 
slipped the paper into its folds. 

The clerk had risen, and with a suave, still appreciative 
smile he was holding open the gate for her. Lisa, inclining 
her head with a brief nod, had brushed past him when she 
turned abruptly. 

“How’s the market?” she asked tersely. 

The clerk flashed at her another winning smile. 

“Spotty, Mrs. Coburn.” 

“Spotty?” 

Her tone was sharp, alert with sudden concern. 

“Yes—feverish, you know,” replied the clerk. 

“Oh,” said Lisa. 

The smile of subtle satisfaction had waned from her lips 
and eyes. A shadow lurked in her face as she walked into 
the hall, making her way toward the elevator. It was still 
there as she reached the street and seated herself in the 
car waiting at the curb. The shadow lingered, in fact, till 
the motor, rolling northward, reached Washington Arch, 
the beginning of Fifth Avenue. There, with a sudden 
shrug as if she dismissed her thoughts, with them the 
shadow they invoked, Lisa leaned forward and gave the 
chauffeur an order. 

“Harrier’s,” she directed. 

Leaning back then, Lisa had composed her features into 
their usual studied look of indolent, insolent indifference— 
the carriage woman’s look. 

With it, too, there had returned the glint, hard as steel 
and triumphant, she had worn when she came out of 
Coburn’s room downtown. 

To the victor belong the spoils! Evidently, out of what 
had gone on that day in George Coburn’s office, Lisa 


had emerged victorious; at any rate, she bore 
with her now the spoils. The victor, however, 
in his triumph sometimes may still have to count 
the cost. Perhaps Lisa Coburn did. 

The car again had 
stopped. Hemmed 
in by the traffic 
awaiting a signal 
from the tower to 
goon, it hadstopped 
just below a street 
ecrossing—Forty- 
eighth Street, Lisa 
saw. Asshesaw this, 
too, the shadow 
loomed deeper, more 
darkling, in her eyes. 
She shot a glance 
along the sidestreet. 
Beyond, the steel 


Coburn Sat Perusing the Quotations Spread on the 
Newspaper’s Financial Page 


trestle of the Elevated road reared its gangling skeleton, 
the neighborhood racketing with sound as a train pounded 
by; beyond the L the street narrowed in perspective into 
another dim, dreary prospect, a vista of cheap restaurants, 
cheap flats, cheap boarding places and rooming houses. 
Lisa, with an effort, wrenched her eyes from it. With a 
shrug, a shudder visibly of revulsion, she bent forward 
swiftly and began fumbling with the beaded hand bag that 
still hung from her arm. 

It was a check, of course, that Lisa that afternoon had 
wrung out of her husband, George Coburn. With a hurried 
hand, her fingers numb and awkward from the cold, she 
plucked it from the cardcase and peered at the figures on 
its face. They were there, the ink hardly dry, as Coburn in 
his scrawling, boyish hand had penned them—$25,000. 
“Pay to the order of Lisa Coburn twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” A triumph—yes; but as the car moved on again 
and she folded the check and replaced it in the cardcase 
Lisa’s eyes still lacked in them the glint they’d worn 
earlier that afternoon—the look of hard, triumphant 
victory and satisfaction. In their shadow lurked instead 
uncertainty, indecision. 

It was still there as the car drew up at the jeweler’s. 
Her man, jumping down, held open the door of the car; 
but Lisa sat absorbed. Then, as the man reached in and 
drew the fur rug from her knees, Lisa stirred abruptly. 

“Never mind!”’ she said sharply. 

The rug she spread across her knees again. In the same 
sharp, peremptory tone she gave the chauffeur an order. 

“Drive back to Forty-eighth Street,”’ said Lisa. “Let 
me out at the corner of Sixth Avenue.” 

Five minutes later, hurrying, Lisa Coburn aped along 
the side street. Behind her, near the corner, stood the car, 
its chauffeur squirmed round on his seat and staring after 
her in astonishment. Halfway down the block, mured in 
among the other seedy, shabby buildings along the street, 
a six-story flat house reared its front, the structure like its 
neighbors, drearily dingy and unkempt. 


January { 
“Huh!” the chauffeur grunted suddenly. 
drooping, he stirred in bewildered amazement. 
pace still swift, had hurried up the steps and dis 
within. 


” “ee 


“The rent, ma’am,” said the janitress, “is ¢ 
’nd twenty-five a month.” 

It was to Lisa she spoke. There was no eleva 
house, and Lisa and she had toiled up the sta 
fourth-floor flat, their way lit by an occasionz 
gas jet. Lisa, though, seemed to need neither tk 
nor the janitress to guide her. Her skirts held ] 
the battered, grimy walls, she waited on the le 
the janitress to unlock the door and let herp 
apartment. 

“A hundred and twenty-five?”’ she murmured 
smile, the echo, perhaps, of a memory, momentar 
her lip. “Rents seem to have gone up,”’ she ren} 

“There’s three rooms and a bath—a kitchen, } 
janitress retorted defensively. 

“A kitchenette, you mean,” returned Lisa. 

She stepped inside the living room. Its wood 
scratched and battered, the papering was stained; 
and through the dirty, rain-streaked windows | 
noon’s waning light leaked obscurely. Lisa’ 
shoulders quivered with a little shake of repulsij 
glanced about her. 

“Shall I light th’ gas, ma’am?”’ thi; 
inquired. 

Lisa shook her head. After anoth| 
ing stare at the place she thrust oper) 
of the room beyond—the flat’s single 
A window opening on an air sha 
it—a spectral, cellarlike ray. The lij 
ever, was enough to light the room } 
it was. Greasy hand marks, the sigil 
recent tenants soiled the paper wh 
festly the bed and bureau had stood; 
lip stick, half a dozen discarded hai 
the butt of a cigarette littered the washstand’ 
marble top; and after another swift, searching ]) 
her, Lisa hurried along the narrow hall. 

The hall was Cimmerian in its darkness, yet 
unerringly. At its end was the dining room, so} 
cramped, constricted foursquare of cracked, pe¢ 
and ceilings. Its one narrow window looked o| 
back walls and yards of a row of former dwell 
converted into shops and restaurants; and th 
being raised, in the air wafted through it one h; 
mistakable reminder of their nearness—the tak 
especially. Unerringly as before, Lisa crossed thy 
thrust open a door at the side. 

A closet pit—murk in darkness and a mere ¢) 
in dimensions—was disclosed. A hinged shelf 
across the back of it, and after a stare into tk 
depths some impulse moved her errantly. Wi 
hand, as if practice had made her familiar, she r 
and drew a catch that held the shelf, at the s 
lowering it halfway. Screwed to the shelf was a 
plate gas stove, its ironwork caked with the gi 
boilings of time-long service. From it a covey of 
ing cockroaches, disturbed, scuttled hurriedly to ¢ 
closet was the flat’s culinary compartment, the kit 

“Ugh!”’ murmured Lisa, and she snapped ba 
into place. Behind her the janitress watched et 

“You seem to know things here,” she suggest 

Lisa had closed the closet door, and with 
reflective eyes she was again gazing about her. | 

“T once lived in the place,’’ she murmured. | 

“You did?”’ chirped the woman. Already she 
appraisingly the visitor’s smart gown, smart ft 
and tricky hat. Surprise voiced itself in her tone 
like to come back here?’’ she asked—exclaimed, 

Lisa gave the surroundings another lingering 
look of slow, deliberate reflection. When she 
voice was as slow, as deliberate. 

“T’d rather be dead,” she said. 

Three minutes later, at the street corner bi 
chauffeur dozing on the box was startled to 
mistress speak to him. Scrambling to his feet, } 
the door for her and Lisa stepped into the car. 
was like flint, the note in her voice matched it. 
certainty and indecision had vanished now. 

“Drive back to Harrier’s!’’ Lisa directed hars 


II “a 

ie WAS past seven that evening and snov 1 
when a taxicab drove up to the door of the Par 
apartment house. From it alighted Coburn. Li 
sort—all the kind, at any rate, who seem to ha 
for the time being the riddle of getting money | ( 
Wall Street market—Lisa's husband .eldom | 


the Subway; and fishing a bill from his pocket L 
carelessly at its denomination, then with the sa 
gent indifference handed it to the taxi driver. — 
“Keep the change,” he mumbled: - si 
The man gave a grin of delight. 
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“fuch obliged, boss!’’ he chuckled, delighted at the 
yected largess; but if the tip called for thanks 
rn hadn’t waited to hear them. He was already at 

» oor, hurrying toward the bank of elevators at the 

2 of the entrance hall. 

4-arriage man in uniform had opened the cab’s door 
'm. Another uniformed menial had opened for him 

-onze-and-plate-glass grille, the entrance to the house. 

rn, each chirped to Coburn a deferent, smilingly 
¢uious greeting. Evidently, the same salve Coburn 

dvavied to the taxi driver he had applied here, too, and 
gently; yet at the same time it was clear that grati- 

{/-which is to say, the anticipation of other similar 

“3—was not alone the cause for their geniality. With 

(¢, that and a wave of his hand, his smooth boyish face 

ving indulgently, Coburn replied in turn to their 

uitions. “Evening, Tim. Evening, Owens.’’ Easy 
jiocund, one saw, in fact, that whatever his other 

i may have been, Lisa’s husband was innately genial 

Jemocratic—in other words, a mixer. 

} the way upstairs in the elevator one might have had 

yer hint of his, Coburn’s, careless camaraderie. As it 

svast seven, the dinner hour for most of the tenants, 
yone elevator was in service at the time; and this, at 

. me, was at the top of the apartment house. How- 

ya tenant like Coburn seldom was kept waiting; and 

«ching the door of one of the other cars, the hall man 

7d on the electric-light switch and bade Coburn 

« Coburn boarded the car. Under his arm was a 

“ of evening newspapers, the Wall Street extras he 

¢iably brought home with him at night; and, his face 

“bed, the smile gone from it, he was glancing at the 

pages of one of the sheets when the attendant spoke 

pthy. 

4, tone was embarrassed, hesitant. There was in it, 

wh, an air of hope and expectancy, the air as if he’d 

¢olanned and waited the opportunity. 

‘eggin’ pardon, sir,’”’ he stumbled, “if y’d not mind— 

7 not take it amiss, sir, I’d like to ask of you some- 

r, Mr. Coburn.” 


Journ looked up over his paper. If he was surprised, | 


ith, the surprise was veiled in the easy grin he wore. 


“All right, shoot, Owens,’”’ he nodded. 

“T’ve a bit money, sir,”’ mumbled the man; “I was 
wondering, sir, if at some time you c’d give me a pointer 
how to use it.” 

“Use it, eh?’’ Coburn evidently was puzzled. 

“Yes, sir,”’ the man replied; ‘‘in Wall Street, sir.” 

Coburn seemed still a little puzzled. 

“You mean you’d like me to invest it for you—invest 
Tie 

“Yes, sir—in Wall Street, sir. If it ain’t askin’ too 
much, sir, I’d be grateful.” He had stopped the car at 
Coburn’s floor, and with the door half opened he turned 
an expectant, hopeful face. “I’ve heard, Mr. Coburn, 
how big a man y’are, sir; how everything you lay hands to 
turns gold; and if you e’d take my bit money, sir, and do 
with that, too, the way you do with yours, I’d never end 
for thankin’ you, sir.” 

The whimsical, quizzical grin in Coburn’s eyes waned 
momentarily. 

“You’d better buy bonds, Owens,” he said slowly— 
“Liberty Bonds.” 

The man made an abrupt, energetic gesture. 

““Ah, but they’re so slow, sir!” 

“Slow, yes—but sure,’”” Coburn responded gravely. 

The man gave him another eager, obsequious smile. 

“T’m not afeard of the risk, sir. In your hands there’d 
be none, I’ll wager.” 

“You think so?’’ drawled Coburn. 

“‘T’m sure,’’ replied the other. 

Coburn signed to him to open the door. 

“All right, Owens,’’ he said, his smile again good- 
naturedly quizzical; ‘‘the first time I’m sure—as sure as 
you are—I’ll place that money for you.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you!”’ exclaimed the man, his 
face shining with gratitude, with swift elation too. 

Taking’ out his latchkey, Coburn let himself into the 
flat. The smile faded from his lips as he stepped into its 
hall. 


It was a big, roomy place—the apartment. Space and 


light are luxurious commodities in New York—among the 
costliest, in fact; yet Coburn, one saw, had not stinted 
himself. There were only Lisa and he to occupy this home 


of theirs; but in its size the apartment easily could have 
housed three times their number. 

“Room to breathe in,’”’ was Coburn’s way of expressing it. 

The foyer, itself in its proportions a good-sized room, 
opened on a spacious parlor. Beyond this was the ¢.ill 
larger living room; beyond that was the dining room. 
Each faced upon the street—Park Avenue—and around the 
turn of a wide hall were the flat’s four bedrooms, the win- 
dows of each opening on the side street. Lisa’s room was 
at the end of the hall. A bathroom adjoined it, and the 
room next to it she used as a dressing room and boudoir. 
The room and bath at the other end of the hall Coburn 
occupied. Space, and with it air and light, he and Lisa 
certainly had for themselves; and though one might stop 
for a moment and moralize on what the apartment in its 
cost and size must involve, as a matter of fact it was for 
that quarter of the town in no way exceptional, out of the 
ordinary. There were thirty or more other apartments in 
the house, all of the same magnificence, the same magni- 
tude and costliness; there were a thousand others like it in 
the quarter. The war, briefly, had made other men like 
Coburn—many. 

He had closed the door, and laying his newspapers on 
the table beside it, he was divesting himself of his hat and 
overcoat when a step sounded in the hall beyond, and a 
servant, a man, hove into view. ‘Evening, sir,’”’ greeted 
the man; and Coburn, his smooth boyish face now thought- 
ful, ‘mumbled a brief response. ‘‘Evening, Bolter.’ 

He let the man help him off with his coat. After he had 
shaken himself free of it he picked up the papers from the 
table and trudged along the hall toward the living room. 
As he went, with another trick of his, a boylike trait, he 
ran his fingers energetically through his thatch of thick 
ruddy hair. It was a habit he had when absorbed, rumina- 
tive. With it, too, at times he would tug at his collar, 
settling it around his neck with a vigor that threatened to 
dislodge it from its buttons. He began to tug at it now. 

He had stamped along the hall and was halfway to the 
living room when he stopped abruptly. The manservant, 
opening the door of the hall closet, was hanging up his 
master’s coat when Coburn spoke. 

(Continued on Page 121) 


A Stifled Murmur Came From Her. 


The Check Was for Ten Times the Amount She Had Asked 
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By ELIZAE 


DECORATIONS 


RE you girls 
looking for a 
job?” ‘Yes, 


ma’am,”’ two voices 
piped up in unison 
from the rear bench. 

‘““‘Who came 
first?” 

“We both came 
together.” 

“Oh, chums?” 

“T’ll tell the world we are!”’ 
laughed the quicker of the two, a 
girl with a square Slavic face, high 
cheekbones, small diamond-bright 
blue eyes and a shock of short- 
bobbed fair hair. She had an air 
of gleaming good humor, of abounding vital- 
ity. Her companion, olive-skinned, with a 
certain heavy inertness of feature, merely 
smiled. 

“All right. Come up here and fill out 
your blanks.”’ 

They rose, two supple, well-set-up little 
slim-jims, youngsters scarce twenty if I was 
any judge of age, snugly wrapped against the raw morning 
airs in warm though somewhat scraggy furs; not particu- 
larly pretty, but gay, gigglesome, and above all sure of 
themselves, and insolent with the fine, flippant insolence 
of youth; undefeated as yet and as yet unfulfilled; not 
overanxious about this elusive job in the offing, but rather 
cool, casual, as if jobs grew thick as blackberries on every 
bush and they had only to pick and choose. They marched 
up the aisle toward the desk, arms linked, miles deep in 
some talkfest of burning interest, and I caught fragments 
of the eternal dialogue of youth: 

“Yeah, and then I said’’—it was the gay, fair girl speak- 
ing—“‘‘well, Joe,’ I says, ‘I’ve took all I could stand from 
you. I’m going to put the skids under you.’ And then Joe, 
he says, ‘Say, kid, listen to me once,’ he says. ‘You don’t 
have to put the skids under me, for I don’t need no skids to 
know where to get off at. But I don’t know where you got 
that stuff; honest I don’t, kid. It’s not like your sweet 
flisposition,’ he says, ‘to believe lies made up outa pure 
jealousy. Why, it’s a frame-up! Honest, kid,’ he says, 
‘this thing gets me kinda sore. It’s raw. Why, I wouldn’t 
know that Miss De Santis if I was to meet her face to face, 
and as for kissing her, like your friend Miss Montecarlo 
claims she saw me, down under the bridge, why, I guess 
that Miss Montecarlo’s eyes cae 

Her voice, as they approached the desk, dropped to 
an indistinct murmur. The director, overhearing, looked 
across to me and smiled tolerantly as she passed me a pile 
of blue record blanks. 

“You’d better take down the data yourself the first 
day,’’ she advised in a low voice. “‘That’ll give you a 
chance to talk with the girls. You see what we want: age, 
nationality, number in family, wage the applicant expects 
and has received, her schooling, former jobs, how long she 
remained and why she quit. Also her height and weight. 
That gives us a pretty fair fact picture of the applicant for 
our files. Ask any additional questions you like. You'll 
find the girls frank and natural. To them you’re simply 
part of the official machinery. Finally, when you’re 
through, jot down in the corner your own personal esti- 
mate of the applicant; her intelligence, stamina, her ability 
to hold down a job—just a word: Good, average, fair, 
poor.” 

“Gracious!” I exclaimed. ‘‘My amateur snap judgment 
isn’t worth anything.” 


How to Recognize Types 


Vee until thousands of them have sifted through 
your hands, and you’ll be able to pick out the good 
ones from the shifters and floaters and Wanderlust Lizzies 
almost at a glance. Take those two girls, for instance: How 
do you size them up?”’ 

“They’re factory workers?’’ I inquired. 

oe Wagit? 

“How can you tell?” 

“Well, they’re dressed more roughly, with less style, 
than the white-collar clerical girls. They’re American-born 
daughters of foreign-born immigrants. The light one, 
Polish; the dark one, Italian. Note their clothes: Thick, 
heavy, ill fitting, with no silk stockings or up-to-the- 
minute trinkets. That means they still hand in their weekly 
envelopes intact to the mother; she buys their clothes— 
and, of course, sticks close to the foreign tradition. Do you 
think they’d be good on their job?” 

“Ye-es,”’ I replied dubiously. “The fair one, anyway. 
She looks speedy. She’s high-spirited and I think she’d 


sass the foreman and quit like a flash. The other one just 
trails along.’”’ She nodded. 

“They probably make good money as pieceworkers on 
some semiskilled process. See what they want.” 

The girls had come to a halt and dropped down, both of 
them, into the one chair before the desk, arms still inter- 
twined. 

“Your name?’’ I asked of the one who had threatened 
to put the skids under her philandering gentleman friend. 


Mae Cominski Tells Her Story 


“ “NOMINSKI—MAE. Spell it M-a-e, please,’’ she com- 

manded, leaning forward alertly to watch my writing 
upside down. Obediently I complied and set it down 
M-a-e. She sat back, satisfied. 

‘Nice name,’ I murmured. ‘ Polish?”’ 

“No. I gave it to myself—for a kind of home present, 
see?’’ And she laughed genially. 

‘And are you really going to put the skids under Joe?”’ 
I inquired as I registered her address. 

She burst into clear laughter. 

“T’ll say I am!”’ she declared with cheerful grimness. 
“That bird can’t pull any stuff like that with another girl, 
and still make a hit with me.” 

“How old are you, Mae?”’ 

“Highteen.”’ 

“Born in this country?” 

“Yeah; right in this town. 
though, came from Warsaw.” 

“And how long have you been working?”’ 

“Two years.” 

“Tn a factory?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Like it?” 

“Pretty good. A job’s a job anywhere. It ain’t heaven, 
you know.” ; 

“How many in your family, Mae?” 

“Oh, gee!” she exclaimed, laughing. “I'll have to 
count.’”’ She made mental computations on her fingers, 
and looked up to ask, ‘‘Say, do you want papa and 
mamma too?” 

“Rather!” 

“Well, then, that makes eleven. But papa’s sick and 
my brother’s married, and so that kind of balls things up.” 

“And what kind of a job did you have before?” 

“Operator on a cigar machine. It was in a cigar plant. 
Piecework. We got paid a dollar ten a thousand and we 
made about four thousand a day; but the work wasn’t 
steady, and that’s where the trouble came in. And then 
if you stayed out a day you lost your bonus., And besides 
that, there’s four girls work on the same machine, see? 


My father and mother, 


‘ And if one stays out the other three lose their time; but 


the girls were all pretty steady, at that. But if everything 


wrong. But after that I give it to mamma and she 


_give it to her. And that’s how.she gets by.” . 7 


went right, 
it usually « 
we could pu 
over twenl 
a week.” 

“Jacks?” 

“Dollar; 
cuse my Fr 
and she gigg 

“And you 
it there?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I liked 
right. The work was easy 
of monotonous; all you h 
do is to keep the leaf straig 
no wrinkles in it. Yes, ma 
liked that place. They t 
you like you was human. I was sorry 
the plant closed down.” 

“Ah, that was it?” q 

“Yes, ma’am; last year, during t] 
times. It was so near my street | 
used to run home for a hot lunch. M 
had it fixed all ready for me to sit d 
the minute I got there.” i 
“And that’s the reason, I suppose, why you went 
in the first place?”’ cut in the director casually. “B 
it was so near your home? Or did you particularly ¥ 
work in a tobacco factory?” : 

“Oh, no, ma’am; I’d just as leave work in one p 
another. But it was right in our neighborhood; « 
girls worked there, and they said the boss treate 
white. But mamma, she didn’t intend I should go 
work like that in a factory. She wanted I should 
Dent’s Commercial School, and then my father go 
It was like this, see? Papa was working on a scaffol 
another man; and the other guy, he suddenly goes 
and pulls a knife and jabs my father in the back, fif 
up in the air. Well, my father, he hung on, fighting 
nutty guy and hollering for help; but when they g 
he was all cut up. And so I had to go out to work. F 
older sister went to Dent’s. She’s doing clerica 
down at Bonbright & Lusk’s—or I should say, sh 
She’s laid off. But she should worry. She’s going 
married next month.” : 

“And who makes more money,” interposed the d 
quietly, “‘your big sister in the office, or you in thei 
as operator on the cigar machine?” | 

Mae laughed. 

“Well, some slack weeks we’d break about evel 
some good weeks, if none of the other girls stayed ¢ 
beat her by four or five dollars. And then mamma 
give me back my bonus.” - 

“How much was that?” 4 

“Ten per cent added onto what we made. For in 
if I made twenty-two dollars I’d get a two-twenty) 
And mamma said I’d earned that!”’ 4 

“You hand your weekly envelope straight over 1) 
mother, unopened?” I exclaimed, astonished. | 

“‘Oh, I always open it,’”’ she explained easily, “| 
see it’s all there. Sometimes the pay-roll clerk figur’ 
me back what I need.” 

“And do all the girls do the same thing?”’ 

“Well, there was twenty-five girls on our floor,’ 
and Italians, and most of them did.” 


Knocking Down on Mother 


HE director’s hand began to write briskly upon! 
the record blanks; casually she tossed it across0 
table; casually I glanced down and read: “Rem! 
these are girls of foreign-born parents, where thil 
régime and parental authority are still very strie 
Americanizing process first begins to show up i 
attitude toward clothes and toward pay. Ask hel 
knocking down.” ; 
But I did not need to ask Mae. She volunteered! 
own lively little bat. 
““Sometimes,”’ said she, ‘‘the mothers used to 
the plant for the girls’ pay, but you bet mine ney 
She knew I wouldn’t knock down on her. But som! 
girls did. They’d keep back part of their pay. Js 
this, see? Every girl gets a weekly envelope from t 
roll clerk. She opens it.to see if it’s all straight. 
say a girl wants some extra money, two or thre 
she sneaks-them out of her envelope, gives her m 
rest, buys whatever it is she wants and says her 


| 


“That doesn’t sound very nice on the face of it 
the director soberly; “‘but there’s something to be 
those girls. Their mothers are not generous like/ 


4p, 


ee = 
a 


them think their daughters should work as hard 
mothers did in the old country; they don’t realize 
es and conditions have changed. They’re often 
hard on their daughters, and the result is that some 
tirls cheat and hold back their pay. It’s an ugly 
, but the girls are not wholly to blame.” 

> they’re not,” assented Mae amiably. She chatted 
rith absolute candor, gossiping about bosses and 
1 the ups and downs of factory life. Then suddenly, 
e had just recalled her errand, she sat up briskly 
mped out her question, “Say, have you got any 


jirector glanced through her history and down at 
ds with which I had closed the record—‘‘ Average 
She nodded a mute assent. 

ity of jobs going around these days, Mae. I guess 

x you up. You want a place for Miss Montecarlo 

, ma’am.”’ Mae smiled at her untalkative little 

who had not opened her mouth save to stammer 
few broken monosyllables of replies. ‘‘She don’t 

auch English yet,”’ she explained. ‘‘None of her 

don’t, either, and her mamma won’t allow it in the 

-yells whenever they begin.”’ 

Lyou?” 

we don’t talk anything else—even the baby. But, 

1should hear my mamma try to talk it. It’s fierce! 
sometimes I have to bust right out laughin’ and 

her, ‘Please, mamma, don’t. It hurts my funny 

_ Andshesmiled tolerantly, this young Miss America 

1 outstripped her parents and was on her way. 

e’s something,’’ announced the director, pulling 

card from her files. ‘‘It’s a pocketbook plant. The 

light i 

w much?” cut in Mae keenly. 

i to begin with, thirteen a week; but a 

zirl shook her head. 


jaess I can make more than that. I want to better 
figstead of going back.” 

i ly she rose from her seat. 

ita minute. Here’s something else. A plant where 
ake batteries. The first few days, while you’re 
%, you won’t make so much. But after that they 
on piecework and then it’s all up to you. The girls 
fly Polish and Italians.”” She added in a low aside to 
Very few native American girls work in this plant; 
peesses are rough and dirty; they have to wear 
jis, and the metal plates cut their hands. American 
3t won’t hold a job like that. They’re choosy, dis- 
‘ting; they’re keener about pleasant working condi- 
id a nice atmosphere than they are about the pay. 
jarry their social traditions into their work.” Turn- 
he girl, she questioned, ‘‘ Would you like this job?” 


Unafraid of Work and Dirt 


|W much could I make?” shrewdly countered the 
‘irl, and her eyes were keen blue sparks. 

ywhere from eighteen to twenty-eight or thirty— 
ie first week.” 

zirl rose. 

take it,” she announced briefly. Not a word about 
iz conditions or hours! 

director wrote down the address of the electrical- 
plant. 

» hours are from 7:30 to five. I ought to tell you,” 
tinued bluntly, ‘“‘that the work, from what other 
Il me, is hard and dirty and rough, and in some 
processes they use metal plates which cut the 
Now, you don’t have to take this place, Mae. We 
‘uch as we can to suit the job to the girl, and I can 
u another position. But if you and Miss Monte- 
2cide to go, give it a fair two weeks’ trial before you 


quit. It always takes a little time to settle down into a 
new job. And if you don’t like the particular process 
you’re on, ask the foreman to change you off onto some- 
thing else. The employment manager told me he had girls 
who had traveled all over the plant, trying out the different 
processes until they found one that suited them, and then 
they stuck.” 

“Tl sure do that if they pay me enough,” commented 
Mae blithely as she placed the address carefully inside her 
purse. “Come on, Anna,” this to her stodgy, slow-plodding 
little friend, whose bark she was steering in addition to her 
own. “We'll go down and give these battery guys the once- 
over right now. Seems to me I know a fellow that works 
there.” 

It was evident that the warning of rough, dirty work 
had frightened her not one whit. She had listened, brows 
knit, eyes hard and keen; but of reluctance, of distaste, 
she had registered not a single sign. Two things were ap- 
parent: That she was prepared to wade right in, even on a 
tough proposition, and that the pay was the paramount 
thing. She nodded an airy good-by, promising to report if 
she turned down the job. 

“And what about poor old Joe?”’ I inquired. ‘‘ How long 
are you going to keep him on his knees for kissing another 
girl?”’ 

She wheeled like a flash, lithe as a young wildcat, all her 
strong white teeth showing in a smile. 


Cheap, Raw Woman Power 


“QAY,” she laughed, “I’ve been thinking about that 

very thing all the time we’ve been chinning here, and 
I know what I’m going to do. I’m going to give that big 
bum the boot. He can kiss any girl he likes, but he can’t 
kiss any girl and kiss me.” 

With which stern ultimatum, little Miss Average Plus 
withdrew, still shepherding her stodgy friend. 

“Well?”’ queried the director. 

“Very well, indeed!” I replied. “I’m strong for Mae— 
spell it M-a-e, please! She has as much punch in a minute 
as some people have in a year.” 

“She’ll do,’’ opined the director, smiling. ‘‘And she’s 
typical of a certain group; a group in which the Amer- 
icanizing process has already set in.’’ She looked up and 
called briskly, “‘Next!”’ 

Another girl stood up in the rear of the room and moved 
forward toward the desk. 


With this small advance picture silhouetted on the 
sereen, let me pause a minute to fix more clearly the time, 
the place and the dramatis persone of the scene. The time 
is a chill autumn morning—8:30, to be exact—of the pres- 
ent day, with a labor shortage in industry just beginning to 
loom over the horizon edge. The place is a Federal and 
state employment bureau, situated in the heart of a big 
industrial region where tens of thousands of women are 
employed. Here are cotton and jute mills, woolen mills, 
silk mills, tobacco factories, packing houses, electrical 
works, huge laundry plants, lead-pencil and leather 
and celluloid works, textile and needlework trades— 
a vast, ramified human beehive of power in which ma- 
chinery, production and profit are the triple overgods. 
Many of these plants, requiring in their processes swift, 
light, nimble fingers, combined with a delicacy and pre- 
cision of touch, employ chiefly women. And it is these 
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women workers who are the dramatis persone of this sketch. 
They streamed through this and other state employment 
bureaus by the thousands. These last few months, with 
industry on the slow upgrade, it has slowed down to a thin 
trickle, easily disposed of; but before that, and all during 
the business depression, they poured in, a great, steady, 
somber flood. I watched them, young, old, married and 
single; skilled, semiskilled or utterly unskilled; cheap, 
raw woman power; intelligent, stupid, defectives and 
morons; American, foreign-born or born here of foreign 
parents and in process of Americanization; fine, charac- 
terful, conscientious workers mingling with floaters and 
shifters and Wanderlust Lizzies; the ones who would make 
good if given half a chance rubbing shoulders with those 
who would never make good if given every chance in the 
world. All in all, it was a stream deeply significant—a 
stream with all industrial America, past, present and 
future, discernible in its powerful onward flow. 

It was the chief of one of the state and Federal employ- 
ment bureaus, a man of both wide and unusual labor 
experience, who suggested to me this method of approach. 

“Tf it’s direct first-hand contact you want,” said he, “an 
actual-fact picture of what’s going on right now, I’ll fix up 
a desk in my office where you can watch the women sift in. 
Take down their histories and help them find jobs. See 
what they’re up against, their individual problems, their 
family background, their attitude toward their jobs. That’s 
for the mornings. Then in the afternoons you can visit the 
factories, observe the girls in their actual working environ- 
ment, talk with the foremen and managers and so size up 
the game both ways. For a worker in industry, man or 
woman, is something like a buck private in the Army. His 
personal experience is valuable and valid, so far as it goes, 
but he doesn’t see the whole line of advance by a long 
shot. He is, however, the finest kind of witness for testify- 
ing about the fight going on in his own little neck of the 
woods.” 

Eventually, in order to get a more general view of the 
situation, it was decided to accept the cordially proffered 
assistance of the state commissioner of labor, a man 
devoted, intelligent, practical, sincere, who for over a 
decade, despite the choppy. seas of party politics through 
which he has been forced to steer his bark, has guided the 
labor policies of his state with such steady wisdom that 
now, in certain notable respects, it stands second to none 
in the Union. Perfect? No; still so far from it that often 
the commissioner does not go home at all, but sleeps in a 
small room adjoining his office so as to be early on his job. 


A Four-Cornered Contract 


AWE never get perfection in industry,” said he so- 
berly; ‘‘no, nor even decent civilized standards un- 
til all the four parties to the contract realize their obligation 
and codperate toward a commonend. And who are those 
four parties? Why, obviously, they are the employer, the 
employe, the community and the state. Industry is no 
longer any individual’s private concern. That day has gone 
by. Each one of those four parties to the contract is depend- 
ent absolutely on the good will and support of the other 
three. For example, I can’t make a success of my job with- 
out the hearty codperation of the employers, the employes 
and the citizens of the state. Each one of these four ele- 
ments must pull his share of the weight; each one, by selfish 
or reactionary conduct, can drag the other three down. But 
take it from me, and I’ve had many years of solid experi- 
ence, neither employers, nor labor, nor officials, nor the 
voters, nor any one bloc or gang can swing this whole big in- 
dustrial proposition by themselves. No; it takes all four 
elements codperating for all they’re worth to get anywhere 
near the ideal pattern some of us hold in our heads.’’ 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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All the While in the Back of His Mind Was That Same Beautiful Thought. 


hours when time ceases to be the constant, efficient 

quantity of which astronomers tell us, and instead 
flows sluggishly lke the waters of some meandering 
stream, reluctant to reach the falls and rapids of the 
morrow; when the grinding in the street grows low and the 
ash cans are silent, and the plaintive calls of cats and dogs 
sink to gentle, pensive murmurs, William Lipp was wont 
to be seized with a melancholy feeling. It was long ago 
when this feeling first assailed him, when he was unrecog- 
nized and his career was yet before him. It occurred on an 
early evening when he was still so young that the lights of 
the Bowery and the shadows of Chatham Square seemed 
Olympian in their beauty, and the aroma of whisky like 
the breath of romance. 

Watchful and anxious to learn, he had slipped unob- 
trusively up the crowded street until the lights grew like a 
glorious halo, marking the name of a spot as glorious as the 
lights themselves—the Fairy Grotto Saloon. How long 
ago it seemed since it had passed with other things bright 
and fair into the Land of Fay! Though he was schooled 
already to be calm in the presence of wonders, the sight of 
that place was wont to fill him with an awful sense of his 
own unworthiness. For inside all was a-glitter with gold 
and mirrors, and strings of glass crystals that twinkled 
like“diamonds hung around the lights, and there were rare 
objects of art—too heavy to carry away, but a privilege to 
look upon. ; 

As beautiful as anything else was a table with an elegant 
marble top, laden with salt herring. You could eat all that 
herring you had a mind to eat—a beneficent piece of gen- 
erosity which was hard to understand. 

He remembered that he was eating his second herring on 
that particular evening, when he noticed two gentlemen at 
the bar. They were standing side by side, two units in a 
row of other gentlemen, leaning half across the moist 
mahogany. In the excitement of polite discourse the coat 
of one of those two gentlemen had worked upward over the 
small of his back, disclosing a pair of purple suspenders and 
a wide hip pocket out of which was protruding a roll of 


GS ious when in the watches of the night, during the 


bills that caused Willie to place his herring, unfinished 
though it was, gently back upon the marble table. 

As though reluctant to leave, the bills stuck slightly, but 
even in those early times Willie’s hand was gentle and 
firm, and his eye was sure. He left the Fairy Grotto with a 
conscientious sense that he had done his best, and was 
walking softly up the street when he was assailed by that 
new desire which dogged him ever after. Out near the 
gutter he noticed that a crowd had gathered, which chewed 
tobacco with a rustic stolidity. In the midst of the crowd 
he could hear the beating of a drum and a voice raised in 


BORE: “T want to be a sunbeam, 


A sunbeam of hope and light, 
A jolly litile sunbeam 
That is always doing right.” 


Upon drawing nearer he found that the gentleman who 
was singing was large and fat, and had in no wise a sun- 
beam’s appearance. It was religious, as he feared. Already 
someone was clinking a tambourine. Yet the voice that 
sang had a resonant, nasal earnestness which somehow 
stirred a chord within him. It must have been that he 
loved music. It must have been that and something more, 
for it happened that as he continued down the street, 
spurred by an agonized shouting somewhere in the 
distance, he felt a half-formed wish, doubly sweet and ten- 
der, because he knew he could never attain it. He knew 
then as he knew often afterwards, that he, too, would like 
to be a sunbeam—within certain limits. 

Sometimes in the harassed years that followed he even 
tried to be on occasions, until he found that it was beyond 
him to be both a sunbeam and a success in life, and that we 
must all make sacrifices to earn our daily bread. He tried, 
and though he failed, it is pleasant to think that melan- 
choly wish, vain, dangerous and contradictory though it 
was, never entirely left him; which, perhaps, is how he did 
become a sunbeam, after all—once upon a time. It was 
far from where he ever thought of shining, or hoped to 
remove the bushel from his candle. Indeed it was circum- 
stance and not himself that kicked the bushel over. 


By J. P. MARQUAI 
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He Was a Sunbeam, Bringing Joy and Gladness 
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Like most instances in our lives which bear 1 
nervous tension and personal conflict, the painful 
that peculiar adventure often sent a quiver ¢ 
through his sensitive soul, even when he reyiewe: 
light of later days. Logically it was the natural 
of a series of embarrassing circumstances and in 
mistakes. When events beyond his control mad 
able for him to carry the diamond necklace whic 
acquired while visiting the Smythe-Browns’ home| 
Avenue hurriedly and secretly to Italy, it might he 
better, he sometimes admitted, to have dealt can dil 
Petto the Wop, once he arrived there. Instead of. 
his selfish instincts to interfere, it might have bee 
if he had given Petto the diamonds, freely, op 
generously—and then waited for a convenient opp) 
to take them back. He should have known that: 
of glass beads would not satisfy Petto for an 
period of time. He should have remembered thi 
pleasures must never interfere with business; ant 
all, he should have realized that man’s gratitude | 
sient thing, and that the most generous motives 4 
misunderstood. For, after all, there was no reaso 
that Mr. George Smythe-Brown possessed the | 
and grace which adorned Willie’s narrow brow. 


mI 


ib IT came as a surprise to Willie when he first” 
faint scraping of the dragnet of destiny it 
another proof of the trusting nature which was r 
Old Giovanni was the first to break the news that 
were in a parlous state—good, kind, old Giovanni, 
been a Samaritan to Willie before, even neglect 
his one-horse fiacre to do so, and was ready to be: 
tan again—for proper financial consideration. { 
came upon Willie late in the afternoon in the bi 
ment room of a low quarter in Palermo, wher 
kept Willie when they were looking for him outsi¢ 
was drinking a red liquid from a wicker-covered be 
was staring at the wall. Upon perceiving Giov’ 
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n’t I tell you,” inquired Willie, ‘‘that I give you all 
4: I had? Now beat it out of here or I’ll bounce 
) tle off your bean.” 
a Samaritan’s friendly zeal might have been 
by the cruel insinuation and brutal violence of 
aw words. Giovanni’s gentle candor seemed to 
+ An added humidity softened his kindly glance, 
re was a tremor amongst the gray stubble of his 
But Giovanni also was something of a sunbeam. 
“| though he was, he raised a grimy hand in quick 


}’ said Giovanni, ‘‘I do not want da mon’.” 
|: also appeared slightly shocked. He still grasped 
(< of his bottle, but his eyes had grown quiet and 
Banal he half rose from the rush-covered chair where 
{ been sitting. Perceiving his action, Giovanni 
» both his hands before him in an attitude of sweet 
iT. 
me,” Giovanni added hastily, “because I love you.”’ 
djweet Christian kindliness of this sentiment, with 
old message of spirit triumphant, brought a faint 
f color to Willie’s sallow cheeks. 

that again, you fat old bloodsucker,” he de- 


1” expostulated Giovanni. “You do not under- 


opped and glanced dramatically at the door, and 
ing in his look made Willie rise hastily and sinu- 
ke a lizard in the sun. 

fou want to tip me off to something,” said Willie 
lurteously, “‘spit it out, and spit it out quick!”’ 
pinni looked toward the door and his voice sank to a 
« whisper. 

bull!’”’ hissed Giovanni. 

,” replied Willie patiently; ‘‘yes, I know. That’s 
pu always say. Don’t I know by now the bulls is 
forme? They’re always looking. Over in America 
etiean cops. Over here it’s Dago cops. But all 
just the same.” 

Hiovanni still maintained his dramatic attitude. 
iit!” he said very gently. ‘‘You do not understan’. 
soutside, now, the big man—oh, ver’ big—from 


” 
. 


FT 
danni’s information, terse though it was, and cryptic 
scharacter, had a temporarily invigorating effect 


and caused Willie’s long, thin 
hand to drop into the side 
pocket of his coat. 

“You say—he come from 
home?”’ gasped Willie. 
“Where is he?”’ 

Giovanni rubbed his nose, 
which had grown large and red 
from exposure to the winds. 

“He come yesterday,” said 
Giovanni. “I who am poor 
must earn my living, and the 
saints have helped me. Idrive 
him from the steamer in my 
vittoria, the new one the saints 
have let me buy, and he ask 
me questions—oh, yes, lots of 
questions.” 

Of a sudden Willie’s voice 
became harsh and grating. 

“Tf you’ve squealed’”’—he 
began. ‘‘Mebbe you’ll be 
meeting those saints socially 
pretty soon.” 

Giovanni remained placid 
and immovable, though his 
beard eddied and twisted 


about the corners of his mouth. “Lady,” Said Wits 


“T have not squealed yet,” gig, "7m Wot the Guy 
said Giovannikindly; “Ihave to Throw the Bull; 
come to see you first. After- But,Honest Now, it’s 
ward perhaps I do squeal— Grand to Come to a 
who knows?”’ ‘ Place Where a Gens 

Willie whistled softly be-  *!e7?@7 és Understood” 


tween his teeth. ‘‘He give 


Pian 


‘me da mon’,” said Giovanni for no apparent reason. 


“Has he got a red face?” asked Willie. 

“And the hand,” said Giovanni, “big and red—oh, yes.”’ 

““Cheest,” he whispered hoarsely, “if it ain’t Sergeant 
Sweeney from headquarters!” 

And Willie sank back limply on his rush-covered chair 
and drew his hand slowly across his forehead. Somehow 
something in Willie’s attitude of dejection made Gio- 
vanni’s thoughts take a pleasant turn, for he nodded and 
smiled a merry smile. 


POST 9 
“And that is not all,” 
said Giovanni. ‘‘Oh, 

no!” 


“How—how d’you 
mean, not all?”’ asked 
Willie feebly. 

“‘Hist!’’ whispered 
Giovanni, assuming an- 
other melodramatic at- 
titude. ‘‘Petto he has 
come to look for you 
also.” 

A silence fell over the 
little room. Giovanni 
leaned comfortably back 
on his heels, so that his 
stomach became larger 
and rounder, and looked 
at Willie in placid tri- 
umph. 

“What you need,”’ 
said Giovanni at length, 
“is the friend who loves 
you when Petto comes 
along.” 

And perhaps Willie 
felt so, too, for he sighed. 
Perhaps, after all, it 
would have been better 
not to have fallen out 
with Petto over a tech- 
nicality. 

From the street out- 
side, faintly penetrating 
the walls of his cellar 
room, he could hear strange cries, melodious but meaning- 
less to a man of sense, and in the slender drafts of air that 
eddied through the cracks and doors he could smell strange 
smells that came in layers, pungent and venerable. As they 
smote his senses at that parlous time they caused him to 
have a hollow feeling in the pit of his stomach and inten- 
sified his deep and hopeless love for home. Down at the 
end of that crooked little street, sprawling as only Italian 
streets can, in a squalor of decomposing beauty, down that 

(Continued on Page 110) 


“Hist!’’ Whispered Giovanni, Assuming Another Melodramatic Attitude. ‘‘Petto He Has Come to Look for You Also”’ 
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Eve probably looked at 

Adam with her bright 
brown eyes and said—but 
never mind that just now. 
Hayden, Georgia, is no Gar- 
den of Eden, though Archie 
Crews resembled his first fore- 
father in many ways. You 
wouldn’t be likely to mistake 
the purpose of life in Hayden; 
not with the huge three- 
storied sawmill sticking up its 
battery of smokestacks in the 
middle of it, the jungle of dry 
kilns and lumber skids and 
conveyor sheds tailing out 
along the railroad, all promi- 
nently labeled, ““A. G. Hay- 
den Lumber Company, Long 
and Short Leaf Pine.” 

Archie was the right-hand 
sawyer. That is, if you came 
into the mill the way the logs 
did, up the long steep trough 
of the haul-up from the log 
pond, you would see his head 
at the far right-hand corner 
of the log deck. The deck 
sloped both ways, Hayden’s 
being a double mill. At the 
left-hand rig you would see 
Two-Finger Townsend, 
propped on his stool to save 
his poor old legs; and here 
was asermon without words. 

If you must be a sawyer, 
save your wages and quit be- 
fore your legs give out! 

A sawyer can’t move much 
to ease his legs. Ten hours a 
day he has to stand at his 
levers and take the vibration 
of the floor, jarring to the 
rumble of machinery and the 
thud of giant logs, till every 
note of the harsh chorus of 
the saws—ringing how] of the 
seven-foot log-cut-off at the 
top of the deck, high slurring 
song of the big band saw at 
his side, staccato snarl of 
slasher and trimmer and but- 
ting saw from the lower end 
of the mill—registers in his 
very bones. It will get you 
in the end. 

But Archie’s legs were 
young, his blue eyes clear and 
lively, a grin always handy to his freckled face. The 
future? He never worried about that. He could saw more 
lumber in ten hours than any other sawyer in that section, 
and if you met him on a Sunday in Savannah you probably 
would take him for some carefree youth home from school— 
unless you looked at his hands, which were hard and 
capable; so capable, in fact, that he had never found any 
particular use for his brains. He never worried about 
anything—till Mary Ellen Palmer came and looked at him 
with her bright brown eyes. 


I: THE truth were known, 


II 


E DIDN’T know he was showing off, but eyes like 

those have had effects like that since the world began. 
““Whee-ee-oor!”’ sang the big band saw, ripping off a 
thirty-foot board. “Hr-roo!”’ roared the carriage trucks, 
flashing back along the rails. Whee! Hr-roo! Wham! 
The steam nigger licked up and spun the log and snapped 
it back into the blocks with a thud that shook the mill. 
Whee! Hr-roo! The carriage crew clung for dear life. 

“Don’t they ever fall off?”’ marveled those lovely lips. 

“Not more than once,’’ said the superintendent, in- 
dulgently humorous. That was Mr. Carey, dignified yet 
affable. 

Archie didn’t know he could read lips; he thought he 
heard her voice, though she stood ten feet away across the 
carriage track. 

“‘T want to ride on it!” 

Archie stopped the carriage so suddenly that its crew 
almost went on without it. 

But Mr. Carey shook his head. 

“Afraid you’d find the wild Archie a little vigorous.” 

“ Aw,”’ cried Archie, “you can hold her on!” 


Who Was He That His Arms Should Ache to Comfort a Girl? 
to Jerk a Sawyer’s Levers and That Was All 


U o 


ILLUS TR 


The girl couldn’t read lips; she looked at Mr. Carey. 
To Archie’s surprise, Mr. Carey accepted, nay, welcomed 
the suggestion! It came to Archie that Old Man Carey 
wasn’t so very old—not half old enough. Forty-five 
maybe. Ninety would have been about right to Archie’s 
mind. Mr. Carey was big and blond; the girl small and 
dark and vivid, laughing, color flying in her cheeks. How 
much of that was due to Mr. Carey’s arm about her waist? 
Archie sawed faster—too fast for Mr. Carey, who, having 
come to authority through the office and not through the 
mill, had never made a business of riding log carriages. 

“That'll do!”’ signaled Mr. Carey coldly. 

‘Faster!’ laughed those warm and eager lips. 

Archie sawed faster. A good sawyer doesn’t have to 
worry about his job. There are always others down the 
road. 

He spared a glance to see that the log on the carriage 
was worthless, splintered with wind shakes; he flirted a 
thumb and the doggers let it go. It slid ponderously along 
the roller bed. Far down the mill it shunted off, upended 
and disappeared through the floor. 

A vast bellowing roar broke out, dwarfing, drowning, 
beating down all lesser sounds. The girl flinched and the 
color drained from her cheeks. Archie stopped the 
carriage; now, leaping forward to help her down, he really 
heard her voice, flutelike and silver-clear, crying, ‘ What’s 
wrong? What happened? What was that?” 

“What was what?” 

Absently, perhaps, he handed her directly into his box; 


_ absently—perhaps—he put his hands on the levers and 


began to saw, leaving Mr. Carey cut off on the other side 
of the carriage. 
“That terrible noise!”’ 


An Ignorant Fool Who Knew Enough 


No noise could hay 
terrible to Archie. T 
very littleroom for two 
in a sawyer’s box. — 

“TY didn’t hear am 
Go too fast for you?” 

“Oh, no! It was glor 

The carriage crew gi 
Mr. Carey gazed in ec 
approval. The H; 
Lumber Company’s 
sawyer was showing 
Hayden’s niece how t 

“This works the ee 
see? This is the nigge 
Watch, yonder at the: 
the deck; see that thin 
up and get thelog? Uj 
back, down! This 
down here kicks logs 0 
carriage. Wait. Noy 
on it—hard!” 

Magically a t 
thousand-pound log 
into the blocks. 

“Why, it’s easy! ( 
do the carriage too?” 

Thrill upon thri 
Archie’s then. She s 
in front of him and ¢ 
slim hands on the ] 
levers his hands ha 
smooth; he had to 
about her shoulders t 
them. He tried not t 
her, being suddenl 
strangely aware that 
sweaty and powdere 
sawdust, ashamed of t 
palms that were callo 
fit those polished grip 

“Doesn’t it give yo 
rious sense of power?’ 

Archie had a gloriou 
but not of power. | 
never known that hai 
smellso sweet, that ski 
be so clean and pinky 
his arms, not touch 
shoulders, felt war 


nape of her neck; je 
he puffed it off. She. 
her brown eyes smili 
his at deadly range. 
“Sawdust,” he ex 
huskily. “‘ Here, that 
good. Kick it off.” 
The rejected log trundled away. Again that j 
nerve-jarring bellow. The girl started and shran 
against his shoulder, taking her hands from the le 
cover her ears; her fingers almost brushed his lips; 
“There! That’s what I meant! What is it?” — 


“Oh, that!’”? he murmured blissfully. “That’s ] 


seared 


eee bumping as of some iron monster @ 
Mr. Carey leaped and ran; the whistle screamed; ¢ 
dying rumble of slowing wheels rose voices th 
strange. q 

Archie’s hand caught back the lever and locke 
quite without attention from Archie. His othe 
soothed a trembling shoulder; he felt his own vol 
nant and somehow thrilling in his throat. : 

“Don’t you be seared. It’s all right. There mu 
been iron in that log, that’s all. Tore up the hog a 
but nothin’ll hurt you here—now.” 4 

For he himself was scared. What if the saw had 
iron in the log? The great blade, slowing now sc 
could see each wicked inch-long fang: slithered fr 
upper wheel right beside them. The sawyer’s k 
place to be if a fourteen-inch, forty-eight-foot _ p: 
breaks. He pictured her frail and tender . body 
under the lightning descent of writhing, splinter 
and he felt as if a cold wind blew in the short hai! 
neck, 7 
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yr,” he breathed, “if You'll forgive me this time, no 
n comes in fifty feet of this rig again, so help me 
nee 

know. I’m dreadfully silly,’’ said the girl, drawing 
“My nerves don’t seem to be much good lately. 


’ 


/ 


” 
brry. ; 
jot you! I mean, I didn’t mean —— You can come 
e7henever you want! Say, listen, I mean if this saw 


» mill had stopped. His voice sounded loud and 
News beside the subdued sweetness of hers. 

i it awfully dangerous—sawing?”’ 
law!” said Archie. “Only 4 

i you get your—your fingers cut off—and 


9qQ”) 

o, ma’am. A band saw don’t get you a finger at a 
« If it ever catches you Oh, you mean him!”’ 

J, brown eyes, soft with pity, were watching Two- 
ft in the other box; Two-Finger, slumped forward on 
(ool, using this respite to rub and rub his swollen, 
is legs. 

Fle did that when he was a kid, in a shingle mill. His 
1s, mean. His legs, they’re just naturally worn out. 
’sull in, Two-Finger is. All he thinks about is gettin’ 
yh money to buy a little farm somewhere, and the 
91d coot wouldn’t know what to do with a farm if he 
ine. Oh, well,’ said Archie soberly, ‘‘every sawmill 
rhinks he’s goin’ to get out sometime. We all have 
¢elreams.”’ 

‘“hat’s yours?” 

‘.a’am?”’ said Archie, taken off balance. 

‘‘hat are you saving up for?”’ 

Ner let it be said that Archie couldn’t think fast. 
‘‘ho, me? I’m goin’ to start a little machine shop. 
vs liked to tinker with machinery. I’m kind of 
rin’ on an improvement for—for the hog,” he said, 
tg better as he went along. “A hog that won’t tear 
yen it hits iron, and can’t choke. There’s a fortune 
uf 
[re was—if such a thing had existed. 
1 


‘ sliding cylinder,” he elaborated, “that gives back 
‘ives itself when it hits anything it can’t cut.’ 

3; he had lost her. She didn’t even know a hog had a 
iler. Not that it mattered, for he was lying out of 
hole cloth. 

fhe truth were known, Eve probably looked at Adam 
hier bright brown eyes and said, “I suppose, of course, 
1e figured out a way to climb that big gnarly tree over 
1—the one that’s got the beautiful red apple on it?”’ 


And Adam, not even taking the 
trouble to see which tree she meant, 
answered boldly, ‘Sure I have!” 

Then Adam got exactly what he 
deserved. 

I 

MILL ean run without its hog— 

for awhile. The furnaces, built 
to burn chipped-up fuel, can burn 
slabs. But slabs knock the hot brick 
walls to pieces; stokers are driven to 
exhaustion, and the engineer turns 
sour under the endless complaint, 
“More steam! More steam!’’ The 
office wails about unfilled 
orders. The sawyers strug- 
gle profanely with sluggish } 
feed and lagging saw. eg 

But Mr. Carey, the su- - & 
perintendent, was admirably ; 
philosophical about it. Mr. 

Carey knew something no- ~ 
body else knew—that is, ley 
hardly anybody. ‘ 

Repairs cost money, but 
not Mr. Carey’s money; and 
by a generous though not 
public arrangement with the 
Williams Ironworks and 
Supply Co., in Savannah, 
part of this money returned 
to Mr. Carey. The high cost 
of logging was another ill wind that blew thriftily into Mr. 
Carey’s pocket. Pete Shafer, the woods foreman, was his 
own timekeeper and paymaster, under Mr. Carey’s super- 
vision, ‘of course; and they understood each other very 
well. 

Mr. Carey, then, having neither family nor financial 
cares, was the very person to cheer A. G. Hayden’s lonely 
niece. It was no extra trouble for him, because he lived at 
Mr. A. G.’s house. He was there on the porch when 
Archie, by the merest chance of course, strolled along the 
plank walk after supper. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Carey, “‘the lilies of the field!” 

“Yeah,” grinned Archie, “ain’t I sweet?”’ 

If not sweet, he was at least festive, scrubbed and 
brushed and groomed within an inch of his young life. He 
saw the girl and registered surprise; falsely, for he knew 
exactly who she was and how she came to be there. She 


Mary Ellen Palmer 


had come to live with A. G., her own 
folks being dead and her schooling 
done. Nobody’s affairs are private 
in a sawmill town. 

“Oh, hello!” 

“Hello, Archie!’’ she nodded; ex- 
plaining, “I have to call you Archie 
because I don’t know your last name.”’ 

“You’ll never hear it from me!” 
vowed the gallant Archie. 

“Miss Palmer,” said the formal 
Mr. Carey, “‘ Mr. Crews.” 

“Glad to know you—Archie. 
Won’t you sit down?”’ 


“‘Mary Ellen,’’ said 
Archie, ‘TI will!” 
And even Mr. Carey 


laughed, though not boister- 
ously. On the surface it was 
a jolly little party. You 
couldn’t see how sick and 
lonely Mary Ellen felt; you 
couldn’tsee Mr. A. G. worry- 
ing about the high cost of 
logging; you couldn’t see 
Archie and Mr. Carey busily 
disliking each other—one 
because he felt young, the 
other because he didn’t. 

In view of the fact that 
he hadn’t seen her for four 
whole hours—not since she 
had been spared a terrible death right in his arms, you 
might say—it seemed to Archie that they should have 
much to say to each other. 

“Well,” he inquired, ‘Show do you like Hayden by now?” 

It wasn’t the right thing tosay. Mary Ellen, gazing at 
a couple of pigs that rooted in the sand beside the railroad; 
at the log pond, black with rotting bark; at the endless, 
monstrous stacks of lumber in the storage yards— Mary 
Ellen replied politely that Hayden was very interesting, 
and then Archie found himself suddenly out of words. 
This was something new for Archie. He hadn’t the faint- 
est idea what depressed her that way. He thought Hayden 
was a very good place. 

“By the way, Archie,” said Mr. A. G., bald and near- 
sighted and kindly, “‘what’s this I hear about you in- 
venting a new kind of hog?”’ 

SOIT ye (Continued on Page 54) 
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Bull«Like, He Charged Into That Storm of Freckted Fists, Making His Weight Count 
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Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou art in 
the way with him; lest at any time the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, 
and thou be cast into prison. Verily Isay unto thee, Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence, till thou hast paid 
the uttermost farthing. —Matthew v, 25, 26. 


anything by experience. I am thinking par- 

ticularly of Mrs. Edna [Pierpont] Pumpelly, née 
Haskins, wife of Vice President Pumpelly of the 
Cuban Crucible Steel Company, formerly of Athens, 
Ohio, and now of East Seventy-third Street, New 
York, New York. One would have thought that after 
her celebrated run-in with her next-door neighbor, 
Mrs. Rutherford Wells, in which the latter simply 
put it all over her, she would have acquired some 
sense. But she didn’t seem to. When Lackawanna 
and Bethlehem began to dally with ‘‘Cruce,” as they 
call it on the big board, and it jumped to 791, the 
money went to her head and stayed there, filling 
that receptacle so completely that there wasn’t room 
in it for anything else. In a word, she carried her 
nose in the air. Blood will tell;: Edna had too many 
red corpuscles to live in New York. 

You remember, perhaps, how Mrs. Rutherford 
Wells—the Mrs. Wells—having snubbed Mrs. Pum- 
pelly in a social way, had unintentionally blocked 
the street with her motor; and how Edna had taken 
that opportunity to get even by having her summoned 
to the police court for violating Article II, Section 2, of 
the traffic regulations. How, further—the firm of Tutt 
& Tutt having been retained by Mrs. Wells to defend 
her person and protect her rights in said matter—Mr. 
Ephraim Tutt demonstrated most effectively that Edna 
was in no position to complain about other folks by pro- 
ceeding to plaster her all over with summonses herself for 
a whole galaxy of criminal acts, from illegally keeping 
Pomeranians and cockatoos down to and including having 
her garbage pail filled in an improper manner. Thirteen 
separate and distinct crimes did he pin on her, thus estab- 
lishing successfully and indisputably that most perfect of 
all defenses known to the female of the species—“‘ You’re 
another.” Edna threw up the sponge, called it off, with- 
drew her sum- 
mons*and swore 
that should she 
ever get into any 
such mess again 


[Fssseni are some people who simply can’t learn 


ARTHUR WILL Pin BREUER 
i ae 


she would herself retain Mr. Tutt. But Mrs. Rutherford 
Wells continued to ignore her. Somehow Edna’s money 
did not seem to take her so far, at that. But as it went to 
her head, the iron entered her soul. She became, in a word, 
meaner than ever. 

That was the difference between her and Pierpont— 
if that was in fact his real name, as some were unkind 
enough to hint had not formerly been the case, at least 
not out in Athens. ‘Pellatiah,” they said, is what his 
mother had told the minister to dub him. Down in Wall 
Street “P. P.” had the reputation of being a good old scout. 
It was Edna who put on all the dog—threw the Pomer- 
anian, so to speak. She’d nothing else to do, poor thing. 
But P. P. had to work just as hard in New York as he had 
in Athens. He kept just as long hours, slept a good deal 
less and didn’t begin to eat near so hearty as out to home, 
where the hired girl had used to plunk the vittles right 


“Got Him! Miserable Thief! I Knew He Was Crooked!” 


When He Could Do That it Showed, 
as Bonnie Doon Asserted, That He 
Was Full of Beans 


tLifmemn BROWN 
| 
down on the table and they had all helped them 
No, sir! Somehow it didn’t seem the same, even i 
did have a French chef—caneton au Chambertin, ' 
de volaille 4 l’orientale, coeur d’artichaut aux ] 
d’asperges, carré d’agneau, pommes Sarladaise. N 
to it! Give him a couple of spareribs with plenty of 
juice and a stack of spuds, and just watch him! ~ 
A regular fellow, Pierpont, or Pellatiah, or P. 
whatever you may choose to call him; and whene 
went back to Athens all the boys turned out | 
regalia and gave him a big time, for he was past 
patriarch of the local lodge of the Brotherhood of 
sinian Mysteries and of that elevation known as a) 
Camel of King Menelek. He liked a place whe 
could unbutton your vest and enjoy diaphragmati 
fort. Vests annoyed him anyway. Home, he got ’er 
because they came with the suit. Here, the celebrat 
Jacob Erdman, Jr., son of the even more illustriot 
Jacob. Erdman, of Erdman, Erdman & Erdman, Ar 
Clothes for Men, made him order them. He no 
twenty-nine, each considerably too tight and § 
tighter day by day—the caneton au Chambertin 1 
or possibly the volaille a l’orientale. He looked so 
Edna said, that he ought to be ashamed of himself. 
he had a vallay an’ everything. P. P. inevitably r 
that he hadn’t asked for a vallay, didn’t want any 


P AteTHUr weit 
j 


: 


His name was Beaton. He was young, Engl 
spectful, came from Wapping-on-Valley in Devo 
volunteered with the First Hundred Thousand 
gassed at Ypres and had gone into valetry bec 
wasn’t fit for anything else. P.P., having given h 
once-over, strove vainly to get used to Beaton’s “Y 
thank you, sir,’’ and “Very good, sir,” and ‘‘ Your 
is ready, sir,’ found that it was no use, decided 
was all right—‘“‘quite all right,” he almost said—al 
ceeded to take him into his confidence. - 

“Look here, Beaton,” he had declared from the f 
the Turkish towel in which he was draped, much a 
might have spoken from the clouds of Olympus, “y' 
I have got to understand each other. That may 
easy, considering our language is so different. I 
went to school, an’ you did. Still, I guess you can § 
hang of what I have to say.”’ 

“T"l try to, sir,’’ replied the bewildered Beaton. 
you, siti?" , 33! 

“Well, in the first place, for God’s sake. sto 
“Thank you, sir,’ every time I look at you. My fac 
any Christmas present. And cut out about ninety 
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yery hundred ‘sirs.’» I ain’t used to it, an’ it gives 
nferiority complex. You can Mr.-Pumpelly me as 
|; you like, only I ain’t stuck on that, either. Plain 
id ‘no’ is good enough for me, see? Plain speech 
a people. 

yd, I don’t need any man to help me put my 
on, and I don’t want one hangin’ round me. 
ike, however, I’ve got no choice in the matter. 
ssus has hired a housekeeper and you come with 
of the outfit. I don’t mind payin’ you—not at all. 
on’t want you to bother me any more than neces- 
ean shave, clean my teeth, pare my finger nails, 
ny throat and put on my socks without assistance. 
ven, under favorable circumstances, draw my own 
id brush my own hair. The way you hold my 
or me to jump into makes me nervous. I’m not 
to it. I like old soft things that fit into me; ones 
ithe holes and creases in. I hate vests—waistcoats, 
you call ’em. I like to be comfortable. I can’t 
Iain’t. Get me? Money in my pocket to be in the 
is! 
y then, the missus insists on my havin’ you, and 
you personally all right. You’re a well-meaning 
‘eller in spite of your frozen face. But you'll get 
out over here soon enough. Let’s come to an 
font. You can go through all the motions, dancing 
outside my door and all that, but you leave me 
hee? Let me paddle my own canoe. You can lay 
the underclothes you want, by gosh, so long’s I 
‘ave to wear ’em! You can press pants ten hours a 
be I don’t have to put ’em on. The missus wants 
ye dolled up like a swell, with a fresh suit every 
z, a chrysanthemum in my buttonhole, a stove- 
ellow gloves and a gold-headed cane. Can you 
? I s’pose I’ve gotta have the clothes—yes. But 
as she can come up here and look in my closet 
fifty suits hanging there and a hundred pairs of 
aline on the floor, look in my bureau and see a big 
/nerino drawers and undershirts, a thousand pairs of 
‘ks, five thousand ties and a million handkerchiefs, 
‘e satisfied. You can lead a horse to water, but 
vt make him drink. I may 
| own the clothes, but I don’t 
> wear ’em. Now I'll buy 
thes, you make a noise like 
|y—the louder the better— 
ystops right there. Ill own 
@thes, but you’ll wear ’em. 
(stand me?’’ 
is. sir; thank 
ir!” answered 
jet, standing at 
on. 


“The Way You Hold My Pants for Me to Jump Into Makes Me Nervous, 


“What did I tell you?” roared P. P. 

“Yes, Mr. Pum—pum—pelly,” replied Beaton quickly. 

“That’s better!’’ nodded his employer. ‘‘Now no 
more of that bawth-is-ready stuff. Hand me down that 
baggy old gray coat and pants and give me a pair of old 
shoes.” 

“Shall you have the waistcoat?’’ inquired Beaton 
politely from the recesses of the closet. 

“No!” shouted P. P. “I don’t wear’em. I’m too fat. 
They interfere with my circulation. Bad for my health.” 

And he winked at the imperturbable Britisher as he 
emerged. 

““What’s your name, son?”’ 

‘James William Beaton, sir.” 

“T’ll call you Jimmy.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

’ “For God’s sake, learn to say ‘all right.’”’ 

“‘Right-o!’’ chirped Beaton, falling into the spirit of the 
game. ‘‘May I ask if you will ’ave your ’andkerchiefs 
perfumed, sir?”’ 

The vice president of Cuban Cruce paused in the act 
of drawing on his breeches. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘scent me good and strong. Fill 
me up with the breeziest stuff you can buy and then step 
on it. It may help us get by the old lady.” 


ae; 


EATON soon became letter-perfect in his new duties. 

P. P.’s wardrobe bulged with beautifully hanging suits, 
his shoes shone in lustrous rows, ties of many colors filled 
his bureau drawers. The young valet seemed to be always 
engaged in pressing his master’s clothes. Whenever Edna 
poked her head into P. P.’s room there was always a nice 
new suit on the back of a chair, with a pair of suspenders 
carefully attached to the trousers, and a display of fresh 
underclothes and neckwear like that in the window of a 
Bond Street haberdasher. And over all there breathed a 
scent like the odors of Edom, which was as incense divine 
to Edna’s snobbish soul. P. P. was so pleased with the 
success of the scheme that he conceived a very friendly 
feeling for Beaton and used to ring for him while dressing 


I’m Not Trained to It”’ 


in order to talk to him. On these occasions P. P. usually 
ended by presenting the valet with something from his 
overload of belongings—an article of apparel or disused 
piece of jewelry. 

However, we perceive that entirely too much atten- 
tion is being accorded here to P. P. This story relates not 
to him but to his wife, a very different sort of fish. 

She was in fact just the opposite from Pumpelly, for she 
was ashamed of everything about herselt that was really 
decent and worth while, which, we may add, wasn’t much. 
Her aim and ambition were to make everybody think 
that she was something that she wasn’t, and as she was so 
obviously what she was, she made a miserable failure of it. 
In a word, though she lived on Seventy-third Street, she 
never got socially beyond Canal. The real swells had 
no use for her. They would have stood for P. P., maybe, 
because whatever he may have been he was real; but 
not for Edna, because she was a fake. So she played the 
great lady to tradespeople, elevator men and waiters, 
paying them to pretend they thought her a leader of 
fashion and taking out her chagrin on her servants, 
seamstresses and other helpless people about her who 
could not stand up to her without losing their means of 
livelihood. She took a special dislike to Beaton, laying it 
up against him that he didn’t make Pierpont more pre- 
sentable. She did not know exactly what was wrong, but 
she was conscious that something was rotten in her hus- 
band’s sartorial estate. She blamed Beaton for it. That 
was what they paid him ninety dollars a month for, wasn’t 
it? With all those suits of clothes hanging up in the closet, 
she should have thought he could have managed to find 
something more o-fay than that wretched old moth-eaten 
gray suit P. P. had brought along with him from Athens 
five years ago. A waste of good money! The man didn’t 
know his business. 

Pumpelly insisted that he had particularly asked Beaton 
for the gray suit because he liked it himself. The boy was 
all right ——- “H’m! Quite all right.” Surely she had 
noticed how industrious and attentive he was. Edna 
had the decency to acknowledge that the vallay seemed 
busy enough. That wasn’t the point. Did the fellow know 
what was what? For instance, she’d never seen any other 
gentleman wearing a white tie with a dinner jacket. P. P. 
gazed blandly at her. She hadn’t! Well, that just showed! 
She could put her mind at rest and let it go to sleep 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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ROM the red-burlap wall 
FE: the conference room a 

line of emphatic lettering 
told Gilmore Britt that he would 
be a pauper at sixty-five. Fora 
moment, as his eye yielded be- 
fore the attack of the aggres- 
sive type, the statement 
frightened him a little. Profes- 
sionally and privately he be- 
lieved in the printed word, and 
this was straight-from-the- 
shoulder copy, as McGie was 
declaring; copy with a wallop 
and a punch that would hit ’em 
between the eyes; brass-tack 
copy, that passed up the frills 
and came right down to hard- 
boiled facts. 

Facts. A pauper at sixty-five. 
Gilmore Britt seemed to see 
himself in the shabby old man 
slinking toward the realistic 
poorhouse in the penciled draw- 
ing. 

He removed his glance from 
the disturbing legend and al- 
most furtively consulted the 
faces turned attentively to 
McGie’s harsh speech, as if to 
find out whether the others 
agreed with the advertisement. 

Mr. Britt believed in the importance of 
these conferences around the big mahogany 
table, whenever a new campaign was in 
prospect. The solemn, knowing counte- 
nances of his fellow employes affected him 
exactly as they were supposed to impress the 
clients. It was a serious business, the faces 
seemed to declare, an affair justifying the aggregate intelli- 
gence of the Emling Agency, in sober conclave assembled. 
Sometimes, in moments of unworthy doubt, Gilmore Britt 
asked himself what was accomplished by bringing in the 
whole staff, except for the telephone operator and the office 
boy, and wondered whether, to borrow one of McGie’s 
favorite words, there might not be just a suspicion of bunk 
in the proceeding. But usually, as today, he approved. 
Two heads were notoriously wiser than one; here were 
seven, including that of Mr. Gilmore Britt himself. 

He brightened as his eye rested on the profile of old Mr. 
Follan, the chairman of the Bankers’ Committee. A cer- 
tain unwilling respect for Mr. Follan was tempered by a 
secret resentment; they had dealt with each other now for 
almost twenty years, and Follan’s face reminded Gilmore 
Britt pleasantly of the incontrovertible fact that, instead 
of being a pauper at sixty-five, he was sure of being a cap- 
italist, in a small way, at forty. 

The reflection interfered with his attention to McGie’s 
discourse. McGie was a convincing talker, with an abrupt 
barking speech, a contempt for oratorical flourishes, a 
preference for vivid colloquialism. It was McGie who had 
put over the joint savings campaign for the agency, lined 
up the scattered banking institutions in this efficient scheme 
of codperative advertising. For just an instant Gilmore 
Britt succumbed to envy. McGie was a born go-getter 
who could go out and club ’em into line. He didn’t have 
to wheedle and suggest and plead, like Gilmore Britt, fac- 
ing a prospective client; he swung a bludgeon. 

Again a glimpse of Mr. Follan’s face brought back the 
soothing thought of Britt’s future. Next week Gilmore 
Britt would be forty, and come into control of his money, 
after nineteen years under old Follan’s unrelenting thumb. 
He filled his lungs slowly at the prospect. It was all very 
well for McGie and Emling and the others to dedicate 
themselves to this advertising business. They hadn’t any- 
thing else ahead of them. Gilmore Britt’s case was differ- 
ent. It had been just a temporary matter with him, his 
work for the agency. And he was almost at the end of xt; 
at last. 

He nodded solemnly as he felt the inquiring glance of 
one of the committee. That was all that Emling and McGie 
required of him at these conferences. At first he had 
ventured on an occasional remark, but Emling had settled 
that decisively. 

“You’re scenery in the conference room, Britt. McGie 
and I’ll do all the talking. Your job’s to say nothing and 
look wise.” 

It became manifest to Gilmore Britt that the conference 
device was once more justifying its inventor. Under the 
influence of the impressive room, the skillful lights on the 
enlarged layouts, the thoughtful, acquiescent faces of the 
agency staff, even old Follan was visibly softening into 


Somehow, Even 


in His Raw Hour of Disillusion, Gilmore Britt Didn’t Believe It 


approval. Presently the series of advertisements, with 
minor changes here and there, was formally authorized, 
and the tension relaxed as chairs were pushed back, and 
the lesser lights of the council vanished. Kane went back 
to his bookkeeping, Caffrey retreated to the checking table, 
Miss Telfer’s typewriter hummed behind the ground-glass 
partition. Follan nodded to Britt. 

“Hello, Gilmore. Glad to see you here.”’ 

Just in that tone had he addressed little Gilmore, years 
ago, when Doctor Britt had taken the boy into the bank. 
Britt resented it. It was a very proper and friendly man- 
ner toward a youngster in knee pants, but not at all the 
suitable address for a man of forty, about to take over the 
management of his estate. He thought wistfully of the 
bankers in English novels—white-whiskered old fellows 
who rubbed their hands together and hoped that they 
might have the honor of one’s continued patronage. He 
nodded in return with a mild dignity. 

“Might drop in at the bank one of these days, Gilmore. 
Talk over that trust business.” 

Again Gilmore Britt bowed stiffly. ‘I was coming, this 
week, Mr. Follan.”’ 

Foilan turned away with a careless movement of his 
head. Britt, following instructions, shook hands with the 
other members of the committee and withdrew to his desk 
in the outer room. The ominous advertisement pinned to 
the wall no longer troubled him. A pauper at sixty-five, 
indeed! Gilmore Britt was faintly pleased to find that in 
the teeth of that imposing type he could reject the state- 
ment. His intelligent skepticism afforded him a sense of 
enlightened superiority. : 

He had cleared his desk in anticipation of the conference, 
and twenty minutes now intervened between him and 


January 20, 


quitting time—twenty m 
that might honorably } 
voted to his personal co 
He drew a big envelope { 
drawer and shook out ¢ 
blotter a neatly clipped s] 
newspaper cuttings. Spre 
these before him he rest 
chin on his palms and si 
them deliberately, perfo 
brilliant exercises in r 
arithmetic, his brows dr 
together as the old grie 
presented itself.. He wa 
engaged when Miss — 
stopped at his desk. H 
startled to discover th: 
was dressed for the stree 

“Overtime tonight, 
Brite? 4 

Miss Telfer’s voice was 
and competent, as a 
There were moments | 
Gilmore Britt was just ¢ 
afraid of her gray eyes, ] 
formed efficiency. This 
ning he was aware of som} 
else, of a certain quiet gj 
health in her face, of a bee} 
softening touch of white 
wrists and throat, of a pet 
quality in her tone. | 

“Oh, no.” He smiled 
getically. ‘‘ Nothing ass¢ 
as that—lI’ve been figur} 
my losses, that’s all— 
over spilled milk.” 

He gestured toward th 
pings. Miss Telfer’s s 
eyes expressed a sympathetic concern, aj 
tioning surprise. * 

“T hope it wasn’t a lot that you los’ 
Britt.” 

“‘Depends on how you look at it.” 
ment tightened his voice again. “If yi 
two-three millions a trifle ve oy 

Miss Telfer’s intelligent eyes, suddenly \ 
ing, revealed an unsuspected blue soi 
instead of the gray penetration of wh 
had always been slightly afraid. Foram 
he permitted himself to fancy that the 
almost respect in the look. He enlighterl 
reluctantly. | 

“Oh, of course I don’t mean that liter 
never had that much to lose. I was just 
ing up what I would have made if I’d ti 
own way.” fi 

She seemed quite as much interested 
fore. He was moved to confidence. 

“You see, my father was a doctor, Miss Telfer, al 
most of ’em he never managed to invest in the right | 
Clever enough about anything else, but’’—he she 
head—‘‘just a child when it came to that. Lots of 
that way, Miss Telfer.’’ 

She nodded. He seemed to understand that she |t 
injustice to the late Doctor Britt. ; 

“‘Guess he took it for granted that I’d be the sat 
Anyway. Mr. Follan—he was here this afternoo} 
know—advised him to tie up everything he left, 
I could only get the income till I was forty. Mr. } 
the trustee.” 

“Oh, I see.”’ Miss Telfer’s tone was even mor 
than before. ‘“‘I never knew that you—you alway 
so hard here that I thought—I supposed ——” — 

He flushed. Miss Telfer, who made up the com) 
accounts, knew that he managed to average a) 
hundred a month. : 

“T see.” He laughed indulgently. ‘‘ You though! 
to live on the small change I pick up here. It does «f 
handy—the income on my money’s as small as Mr. 
can make it of course. But the real reason I’m her's 
experience. When I get hold of my money I’ll kn’ 
to handle it, after this training.” a 

The eyes were bluer than ever. He was inspired 1! 
audacious confidences. He touched one of the cutté 

“See that, for instance. I looked into it when 
printed, pretty near fifteen years ago. Mr. Follan 
at me for thinking of it. Know what stock that 
wanted to sell, for a dollar a share? You’d nevel} 
Flivver Motor, that’s all! I wanted to put three-fo 
sand into it. If Mr. Follan had let me ——” 
a deep breath. 


‘elfer read the faded print deliberately. 
-a pity, Mr. Britt!” 

hat’s only one case! Look at that one—that was 
Tasker, trying to get two thousand for a half 
Jin his moving-picture business! Here’s a later 
/, time I wanted to buy Nazareth Steel, in 1915, 
selling at fifty-five. It went to seven hundred 
ayear, youremember. And here’s Drayson, try- 
ise fifteen hundred for a third interest in his first 
i>, The thing only earns about two hundred thou- 
Jear now! They’re all like that. I said three mil- 
's probably a lot closer to ten!” 

Telfer’s expression betrayed an unmistakable 
1ow. She listened to the other might-have-beens 
od by the remaining exhibits. 

yer guessed,” she said, as if to herself. ‘What a 
| pity—all those splendid chances re 

wre Britt shrugged his shoulders. “‘ Well, I’m almost 
Mr. Follan’s apron strings, thank good- 
nd there’s just as many big chances left. 
in sifting *em down lately. I'll know 
jdo, fast enough.” 

the ean his scheme to her at some 


the canny division of one’s capital into 
ial parts, one to be invested conserva- 
id permanently in securities bearing a 
‘ate of interest, another to be put into 
all, young, promising business where it 
ay a considerable share and where you 
act a position of authority in return for 
jancial backing, and thus keep your eye on your 
‘rhile you worked to make it multiply. And the 
l;d—Mr. Gilmore Britt’s eye gleamed as he came 


ceep the other third for speculation,’’ he declared. 
big money-making idea has been a gamble some- 
jLook at the telephone—look at the big fortunes 
a foundation of one little plunge in something that 
«an would have called blue sky! Risk? Yes, but 
jae chance for winning! I believe there’s an element 
(lation in everything, anyway.” 

‘bwoman intruded. He glanced at his watch, dis- 
!o discover that he had already missed the latest 
it would get him out to East Elmwood in time for 
Miss Telfer admitted that she was in similar case. 
{me trepidation he suggested that they might as 
tr their talk down at Ye Snugge Olde Tea Shoppe. 
lfer appeared to see no presumption in the speech. 
pose you 


an uneasy 
f having 
jendlessly. 
eurred to 
1; some of 
zs he had 
ht sound 
J—sort of 
l 
i a bit,” 
‘ss Telfer, 
vstly that 
1; possible 
1; her sin- 
‘T believe 
, bsolutely 


her 


(re Britt’s 
‘panded. 
st just an 
| compli- 
Iven Mc- 
‘itted that 
\fer’s head 
| straight. 
sow what 
}) talking 
elaughed 
ily. 

, there’s 
z about it 

said. ‘I 
ithe only 
|) Was eyer 
most to 
oeforty!”’ 

Telfer 
ier head. 
} a. won- 
ge,’”’ she 


Tode out 
: anhurried 
nore Britt 


THE 


“You’re Scenery in the Conference Room, 


Britt. McGie and I’ll Do All the Talking’’ 


examined this remark at leisure, and found in it a new 
proof of Miss Telfer’s sagacity. It was perfectly true. 
You weren’t old at forty. In a lot of ways, in fact, you 
felt younger than ever. 


oes 


“NYOU may buy fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of expe- 

rience,” said old Mr. Follan unpleasantly, “‘but I’d 
hate to bet on even that. Told your father he’d better 
make it for your lifetime. Forty’s no age—make a fool of 
yourself at forty just as quick as at eighteen.” 

Gilmore Britt smiled politely. For once he had enjoyed 
an interview with his trustee. Always till now it had been 
Gilmore Britt who argued and protested, Mr. Follan who 
unshakably denied. Today these positions had been 
delightfully reversed, and Britt felt that he was behaving 
better in victory than Mr. Follan had ever succeeded in 
doing. 


Ten Days Later He Confided in Her Again. Ye Snugge Olde Tea Shoppe Was More Suitable for Such Conversations 
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The banker rang for a clerk and barked an ill-tempered 
order for documents and a check. Gilmore Britt controlled 
a throb of excitement. In a few minutes he would walk out 
of this office, the scene of so many remembered humilia- 
tions, with fifteen thousand dollars, all his own, to do with 
as he saw fit. He could afford to be genial under the cir- 
cumstances, even if Mr. Follan allowed himself to use 
unworthy language. 

“Had a notion you’d learn some sense down there at 
Emling’s,” grunted Follan. ‘‘Hard-headed young fellow, 
that chap McGie. No nonsense about him. Hoped you’d 
catch it from him.” 

He pawed among papers and produced a proof of the 
opening advertisement of the thrift campaign, his face 
smoothing into approval as he inspected it. 

“Straight from the shoulder,” he said. ‘Cold facts, 
Gilmore—and straight to your address. And you don’t 
believe a word of it!” 

Britt shook his head. ‘“‘I certainly don’t believe I’ll be 
in the poorhouse when I’m sixty-five, Mr. Follan; no, sir.” 

“You wouldn’t, of course. They never do till they get 
there. Maybe it won’t come to that, Gilmore, but look at 
the other side of it. There’s no guessing about that. Your 
father left you fifteen thousand, twenty years ago. It’s 
paid you a steady six hundred or more a year and you’ve 
got your fifteen thousand left. You know that. But 
you’re going to forget it as quick as you can—hand over 
your capital for some nice quarter-section of bright blue 
sky ee 

“‘T’m going to take a small risk for a big chance, maybe,”’ 
corrected Britt gently. ‘‘We don’t all feel that a mild 
speculation is asin, Mr. Follan.” 

“You don’t. That’s true, anyway.’’ Follan grunted 
wearily. “It’s enough to make a fellow ashamed of being 
human to read the stuff that people believe about money. 
They’ll laugh at a sure 5 per cent—tell ’emselves that the 
banks are trying to flimflam ’em out of their legitimate 100 
per cent—and they’ll swallow the craziest kind of a lie if 
it only promises ’*em something for nothing. Well, we’re 
going to tell ’em a few things in this campaign, Gilmore. 
It’d be a good thing for you if you’d read these ads before 
you spend your capital.” 

“‘Invest,’’ corrected Gilmore Britt mildly. 

Follan spread his hands helplessly. The clerk came 
back with a tiresome lot of legal documents, which Gilmore 
Britt pretended to read before he signed them. His atten- 
tion was fixed on the check. Presently he buttoned it in his 
inner pocket. “I’d hate to have you think I don’t 
appreciate what 
you’ve done, Mr. 
Follan. I know 
you meant all 
right, keeping me 
from buying that 
Flivver stock, and 
the Nazareth Steel 
and all. I want to 
thank you for 
your — your good 
intentions, any- 
way.” : 

“Oh, you do, 
eh?”’ Follan’s face 
went pink and red 
and purple. 
““Y ou—how about 
the Skinnem 
Moonshine and 
the ——”’ 

“We all make 
mistakes now and 
then,’’ conceded 
Gilmore Britt 
magnanimously. 
“T freely admit 
those that I have 
made, and, as I 
said, I don’t blame 
you for yours, 
though they’ve 
cost me a lot of 
money, and mine 
haven’t cost you 
anything. I’m 
much obliged, Mr. 
Follan.”’ 

He shook hands 
and reached the 
door with his 
check before Fol- 
lan’s speech ex- 
ploded. He de- 
posited the check 
in the Maritime 
Trust instead of 
in his account at 

(Continued on 
Page 62) 
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John Daniel, 
Famous Go- 
rilla, Would 
Have Made 
a Stoical 
Straphanger 
as a Human 


OR a stage setting, let 
us visualize a vacant 


lot in the outskirts of 
a city on which a canvas 
town has sprung up like a 
mushroom overnight. The 
time is early spring and the 
atmosphere is laden with 
the agreeable odors of 
newly turned earth. Bands 
are playing and big gray 
teams of Percheron horses 
are hauling red wagons over 
the rough ground, because 
the spirit of the circus is in 
the air. Youth is having its 
innings and we are re- 
minded that the small boy 
is still with us. 

On a raised platform im- 
mediately in front of the 
side show is standing a 
young man with linés in 
his face and a tired expres- 
sion. He views the gather- 
ing crowd about him with 
the air of one who would 
‘add up andsubtract human 
nature in its infinite vari- 
ety. Then he lifts a long 
arm heavenward to com- 
mand attention and takes 
up his parable. 

“Come closer, my friends!’ he enjoins. ‘‘Closer, 
closer, still closer! T-h-e-r-e! That will do!’’ A-long 
pause until he is assured that the attention of the gathering 
is focused upon him. “‘Nature guards well her secrets, 
my friends,’ he continues. ‘She will always remain a 
mystery, but behind these canvas walls is a partial solu- 
tion. We will show you all the mysterious beasts of jungle 
and plain, strange animals in barred cages gathered 
together at lavish expense from the very limits of the earth 
and from the uttermost ends of the globe. A marvelous 
display, my friends, of rare specimens representing every 
country and clime, collected at a reckless expenditure of 
money and astounding loss in. human life and blood.” 


Old Neptune’s Human Toll 


E WILL show you man-eating tigers, death-dealing 

lions, fierce denizens of the wilds. You will see old 
Neptune, who was captured by our own hunters, but not 
until the lives of seventeen men’’—a pause—“‘t-h-r-e-e 
women ” A still longer pause while the surrounding 
atmosphere becomes loaded down with dramatic appre- 
hension. The young manruns long tapering fingers through 
trained slick locks and sinks his voice almost to a whisper: 
“As I said, my friends, the lives of t-h-r-e-e women and 
f-o-u-r small children had been sacrificed.” 

And the very small boy, who is probably seeing his first 
circus and getting his first honest-to-goodness thrill, stutters 
as he whispers to his companion, ‘‘Gosh, Billy! Sevunteen 
men, three ladies an’ four small childrun—g-o-s-h!”’ 

But his companion, being older and more sophisticated, 
retorts with fine scorn, “Rats! That lion didn’t never kill 


Working Elephants From India With Singhalese Mahouts. 
Quarters at Stellingen, Hamburg. 
phants Had Their Own Labor Battalions 
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nobody, an’ he wasn’t out in DB 
no jungle, neither. He was 1 
born in a cage in the circus. 
My Uncle Charlie says so.” 

And later along in life, after the small boy has passed 
through the various stages of belief in everything and 
pessimistic renunciation of all existing conditions, he dis- 
covers in the final accounting that many of the things he 
put away from him as not worthy of credence are 70 per 
cent true, and that this theory can be applied to the world 
of the circus, where most of us expect a certain amount of 
exaggeration, although mindful of the fact that the 
astounding statements of the young man with the slick 
locks have a basic foundation in fact. 

Some boys are old the day they are born; they don’t have 
to grow up—not, at least, from the mental standpoint; 
but others are just the plain garden variety, and most of 
us, thank goodness, belong in the latter classification, and 


The Training 
At the Right — During the ‘War Ele: 


as we grow older perhaps our thirst for 
knowledge increases. It was with this in 
mind that I recently made a little journey 

over to the animal arena of the Hagenbeck 

Brothers in New Jersey to see what I could 

see and hear what I could hear. 

I must first tell you that these men in the 
third generation from the original founder 
of the business are the largest dealers in 
wild animals on the face of the globe. Their 
headquarters is at Hamburg. Their slogan 
is that they ean furnish anything from a hum- 
ming bird to an ostrich, a minnow to a whale 
or a mouse to anelephant. They have agents all 
over the world and might be said to be the very 
last word in the practical commercialized side of 
natural history. The manager of the American branch 
of the business is Mr. John T. Benson. When I arrived 
he had just come in from the docks from making a shipment 
to India, consisting of skunks, amen y raccoons and a 
cageful of local birds. 

But getting a running start at a story concerning the 
capture, purchase or disposal of wild animals on the whole- 
sale order is like taking the most comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia of natural history, coupled with an atlas of the world, 
opening it at random and leaving the rest to chance. 

“Now what was it you wanted to know?” queried Mr. 
Benson as he laid a large brief case on the desk. “In what 
particular line were you interested?” 

By that time, however, my eyes were glued on the port- 
folio. So I countered with “‘ What a peculiar-looking bag 
you’ve got!”’ 
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“Oh, yes,’ ’ veplinal r 
imalman; ‘‘that case; 
out of snake skin—e 
be exact. We had a, 
once and he died on our hands—rather pretty i¢, 
it? Makes a fine case, eh, what?”’ 

“Just the thing,” I agreed. 

“A contraption for carrying my samples,”’ resw 
Benson—‘“‘ photographs, to be exact. You see, 
moving pictures of nearly all our animals nowada 
addition to our own description of them the p 
knows just about what he is getting. We send ¢ 
logues every little while, giving very comprehens 
of the animals we have for sale, also with thei 
And, by the way, these quotations are f. 0. b. H 
as they would say in the automobile business, 
under ordinary circumstances, once an animal 
chased, we hold him at the owner’s risk. Should | 
late for actual 
that, of course, wi| 
him considerablyn 
don’t insure oura 
not that you ¢a 
the rate is out of 
wouldn’t pay.” 


Elephants F,, 


OT so long a 

a deal in thi 
for four elephants) 
intended to send 
headquarters at Hi 
But fortunately | 
lated in the contral 
chase that these i) 
should be deliver t 
on board ship. T} 
the matter is I dict 
very much about is 
ticular animals, arl 
state that the cont 
not in writing. 
man from whom | 
them stuck to it bi 
ter and spirit. 


spirit of a contract. You don’t have to havé 
down in writing, because the circus man pr 
the fact that his word is as good as his bond. 
“Well, as I was saying, I bought these elep 
accepted when loaded on the ship; and alth 
time of purchase I was not aware of it, tha 
fun commenced, because two of them absolut 
budge an inch from the show quarters unless 
accompanied by the other elephants with we I 
been associating for years. q 
(Continued on Page 69) 


ANY men have fared forth in search of that land 
of promise that lies ever just ahead, always just 
around the bend or over the next divide. Few have 
Jit; but there is one stretch of hills where the trails 
iy of these seekers have converged and where their 
rings ended. Here in this spot all those who have 
d long to the call of the high country will detect a 
yte and know it for the grand finale. Those who have 
{it will always return, for in all the hills there is noth- 
mparable to these wild tumbling gorges with sheer 
of thousands of feet to green forests of giant spruce 
dars, pine, balsam and fir; blue lakes whose waves 
> bases of terrific peaks thrusting abruptly skyward 
he rock-bound shores, towering far above the tree 
form the most startling and ragged sky-line effects 
| face of the earth. The silence of these majestic 
)-line spaces is disturbed only by the hollow boom 
indred waterfalls 
/e tinkle of count- 
‘ny streams that 
‘om the lower ex- 
ies of perpetual 
ane: For every- 
1 there is water, 
us and torrents, 
nd rivers; and 
sre brings flow- 
imazing banks of 
(stretching away 
ry side. 


‘rail’s End 


)’S country this, 
ywere man is con- 
jof his own pygmy 
‘ficance, sheared 
1 petty conceits, 
jrhaps more viv- 
ivare of the great- 
f things outside 
sf than ever be- 
‘Many wanderers, 
: ig the odd corners 
1 world in search 
‘| one expanse of 
aich might prove 
(their goal, have 
y1 into the back country of 
i Park and reached the end 
trail. It gets them; and 
ret you! Once you have 
d the timber-line trails 
'h Glacier you will know 
il your future travels 
tined to be in the na- 
ananticlimax. No other 
jin even approximate its 
jagnificence. 
Brooks is one of those who 
pled far and found what he 
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l|ack Train in Piegan Pass. Mount Gould in the Distance, Glacier National Park 


sought in Glacier. After a 
dozen years of wandering 
in the tropics, other years 
prospecting in Alaska and 
the Yukon, hunting wild 
horses in New Mexico and 
trapping throughout the 
mountain states, Jim is now 
the chief ranger of the park. 
Our last meeting occurred 
some five years back when 
hunting on the head of the 
Yellowstone. Brooks was 
a ranger in that country at 
the time and we met at 
Bridger Lake. Jim was 
waiting at the Glacier Park 
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A bove—Hidden Lake. 
In the Oval —Head 
of Bowman Lake. 
Both in Glacier 

National Park 


Hotel with 
the ex- 
tremely 
good tidings 
that he was 
to accom- 
Dia ay elas 
through Gla- 
cier. 
The following 
morning he led the 
way up a trail that trav- 
ersed a quaking-asp thicket 
in the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion and we were off on 
the first lap of a four 
months’ journey in search 
of a pack-trail park; a 
quest for a bit of virgin hill 
country left as Nature 
fashioned it, and hoping 
that if we found a beauty 
spot that still remained un- 
exploited and unjitneyized 
it might be held intact, one 
stretch of wonderful hills 
where your son and mine 
could follow the back- 
country trails on horseback 
or on foot as the first Amer- 
icans were wont to follow 
them. 
Bear in mind that it was 
not the purpose to criticize 
or condemn projected 


Gunsight Lake From 
Mount Jackson, Glacier 
National Park 


! 


scenic railroads, popu- 
larized resorts or con- 
templated automobile 
highways where these 
would benefit the great- 
est number, but instead 
to find a spot where the 
lack of these features 
would work no hardship 
on the traveling public 
that takes its pleasure 
through their medium, 
but would, through the 
sheer novelty of that 
lack, attract those other 
millions of our men and 
women who still remain 
lovers of the great out- 
doors for itself. 

The trail wound 
through aspen-covered 
bottoms, out of the 
Blackfeet Reservation and across the park boundary, 
mounted through jungles of limber pine, gnarled and bat- 
tered by savage blasts of winter and the crushing weight of 
drifted snow, then out above timber line. There was abun- 
dant evidence that we were already in mountain-sheep 
country, although we failed to locate any of the animals 
with the glasses, the game having moved farther back as 
the snow receded. It was only when we attained the crest 
of the Mt. Henry Trail that the full wonder of the country 
burst upon us. A tangled maze of splintered pinnacles 
unrolled beyond; not one main peak in the distance, but 
scores in the immediate foreground; sharp, ragged fangs 
carved in grotesque shapes. The narrow gorges headed in 
green basins rimmed by mighty snow banks whose seepage 
waters congregated to pitch over the sheer walls. There 
were not less than a dozen falls within our range of view, 
some plunging hundreds of feet without interruption, 
others foaming from one rocky shelf to the next in silvery 
cascades, to be swallowed up at last in the rank forest 
growths that carpeted the floors of the gorges. 


Right in the Heart of Things 


HROUGH precedent one expects to travel for hours to 

attain some point that affords a view of some distant peak 
whose elevation is a matter of note. In Glacier the formal 
recitation of altitude reckonings would be quite meaning- 
less, but comparative elevations are so staggeringly ap- 
parent as to render computation unnecessary; for here it 
is the nearness of things which impresses. A short ride 
carries the traveler into the heart of things. It is one 
matter to view a snow-capped peak, be informed that it is 
fourteen-thousand-odd feet above the sea, and comment 
upon the fact that it seems incredible that it can be seen so 
distinctly at a distance of twelve-and-two-tenths miles as 
the crow flies; quite another to ride suddenly out upon a 
rim—the altitude of which is a mere ten thousand feet— 
and know without being told that by making one false 
step you could descend half that distance as the rock drops. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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ding bells, and almost all immoral 

ones begin either with or after them. 
This story is of the former category, al- 
though the principal character is a woman 
for whom, regrettably enough, they never 
rang. 

It happened—there are some of course 
who will deny that it ever did happen—sey- 
eral years before the war, during the period 
when Liane Delaunay was the third greatest 
actress of France. Some of her more enthu- 
siastic admirers would have pronounced her 
the greatest, but Réjane was then living, and 
one must always except the transcendent 
Bernhardt. Liane, however, at that time 
was very young to have achieved so immense 
a success, and it was apparent even to the 
blindest that the high noon of her life would 
see her preéminent. 

She was beautiful. She was indubitably 
very beautiful. She was slim and blond and 
pastoral, and she was so graceful that on 
the stage one looked forward to every ges- 
ture—for she was frugal with her gestures— 
that she made. But one cannot describe her 
adequately without overworking superla- 
tives, and superlatives have been wasted on 
so many ordinary creatures that even they 
are at a discount. 

In the autumn of the year that she created 
the leading role in Henri Cortot’s poetic 
fantasy, Les Etoiles Qui Chantent, she rented 
a small villa on the bank of the Seine oppo- 
site St.-Cloud. Itwas unpretentious enough, 
her little villa, which was precisely what she 
desired, for always when she studied a part 
she lived determinedly away from the world 
and with as scant a ménage as possible. She 
received no visits, save professional ones, and 
she made none. 

For companionship she had with her an 
elderly woman, half friend, half servant, 
who called her by her first name and who 
hooked her gowns in the back. One never 
discovered whether this woman was Liane’s 
mother or her former nurse or merely a 
hired symbol of respectability; and to tell 
the truth one never really cared. She was 
there, she was always there; one saw her, 
one said, “‘ Bonjour, madame,” and one let 
it go at that. Liane called her Bébé, which 
was completely inappropriate and signified 
nothing at all. 

There was Liane, then, one afternoon in 
September, installed in her villa with its 
neat little garden and its two sentry-like 
acacias, enjoying rusticity even as Marie 
Antoinette enjoyed playing at dairymaid. 
Her jewels, her silver and her other posses- 
sions of value were in the vault at her 
bankers’; her furs and her silks and her pur- 
ples and fine linens were securely locked up 
in her apartment in Paris. She had nothing 
more magnificent with which to adorn her- 
self than she had had—well, let us say, than she had had 
when as a girl of seventeen she had left the hat shop to 
study dramatic art. 

“Bébé,”’ she said, yawning as shamelessly as a cat— 
“Bébé, there is sun today, and it is good in the sun. I 
shall put on my hat—no, I shall not put on my hat—and 
I shall take a walk by the river.” 

“Yes,” agreed Bébé, “you have studied enough. But 
the sun will spoil your complexion. You ought to take a 
hat or a parasol.” 

“No,” answered Liane; “but I will, as a concession, 
take my sunbonnet of the Napoleon III.” 

“It becomes you,” said Bébé. “T will bring it.” 

Donning the bonnet, Liane went out and down the 
straight dirt path that led, hedge flanked, to the iron gate. 
At the gate only the highway to Paris separated her from 
the willows that hung, graceful in their despondency, over 
the Seine. She crossed the road and turned to the right, 
up the river, walking easily, goddesslike on the grass. 
Her skirt was short, her boots were high and her heels 
were low. She might have been the Liane of seventeen, 
returning home from the hat shop. 

And yet she was not that Liane. She was twice the age 
of that Liane, for example, and no woman at thirty-four is 
as she was at seventeen. Sometimes she is more beautiful; 
sometimes she has more charm; often she is as enthusi- 
astic, as eager to live, as pleased with the world; but 


Maing. all moral stories end with wed- 
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That Picture is Now, of Course, Well Known 


never is she so insouciant of the rapid passing of the days 
and of the years. Seventeen flings the years behind her 
with a careless, thoughtless bravado; thirty-four, reluc- 
tant to see them pass, clings to them with something that 
is not far from desperation. 

Liane, because of the fact that her life was filled with 
obsessing work, was probably less prone than other women 
to the fear of age, or rather to this fear of an empty old 
age succeeding a barren youth. Her most unkind enemy 
could not have come to her and warned her that, as they 
say, she was wasting the best years of her life; but in 
moments when she, herself, was her most unkind enemy, 
she was wont to ask herself whether dramatic art was the 
greatest thing in the world, the highest target at which 
one might aim. And, dubiously, hesitatingly, she was 
forced to admit that she regretted that she had never been 
in love. Some men in Paris—for men are conceited, 
credulous creatures—would have been vexed to have 
known that she had not. 

She had not. She told herself that it was because she 
had not had time. It takes time, she reflected, for a 
woman to learn to love. Without time, love is only a pre- 
tense, a self- deception, perhaps—or, at best, a week or a 
month of passion, which is part of love, but not all of it.’ 
No, love, as she saw it, was a potentially insane sanity 
rather than an insanity with no possibility of saneness. 
One thinks that when one is no longer very young. 
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She followed, I say, the highway, kee 
to the grass that bordered it, her eye 
the river, which she could see, blue, be 
the gray-green willows. And presently} 
perceived, close to the river’s bank, a 
with his back turned to her, painting ag 
ously at an easel. Feminine curiosityr 
her pause, and interest in all arts r 
her approach. She advanced to withir 
yards of the industrious artist, haltin 
a point whence she could see the pair 
over the shoulder of the painter. 

Those were the days, it must be ren 
bered, before impressionism had given 
to post-impressionism, and one could, in 
sequence, almost always know wheth 
not an artist was succeeding in portra| 
to his or anyone else’s satisfaction thaty 
he desired to portray. In this case it 
apparent that the young man was pail} 
the Seine, with a barge and a bough of th: 
low in the foreground, and, as a backgre 
the white houses of St.-Cloud, crowdin 
the dark-green hill to the cloud-encum} 
sky. And he was doing it admirably 

At Liane’s approach the young man tu} 
his head, vouchsafed her a brief glance 
his shoulder, took cognizance of her sur 
net and her commonplace dress, and resi 
his work. She remained standing in si 
behind him, watching him, fascinated k 
deftness, by the sureness of his touce! 
the effectiveness of each stroke of his bj 
fascinated, too, perhaps, by something ¢ 
the artist himself. 

He was young—that much she sens/ 
first glimpse of him—and he was eagei 
tent, fired with the work to which he hai 
his hand. Since he wore no hat, she 
see that his hair was very black, smoot] 
not too long. He was dressed appr 
and comfortably in a loose paintin: 
striped brightly blue and white, whi 
from his shoulders to his knees. 
ment, although streaked with pa 
the impression of having been laun 
cently; and he, himself, appeared 
as any artist in the throes of his 
aspire to be. 

When, after an interval, he turd 
to face her—this time a little i impa’ 
she saw that he was not unhands 
younger, even, than she had imagin 
eyes. under. heavy . black brows; 
ascetic face, with a determined, aqu 
and arather petulant mouth. On 
lip were the beginnings of a must a 
but thus far insignificant. i 

“How very dark he is!”’ she thet h 
she added, ‘‘And how very young!” 

He put aside his. palette and bi 
stretched himself, rose from his ¢ 
covered camp chair, walked a few p 
from the picture, surveyed it criti 
then turned to her and said patre 
“Well, my little one, you have looked at it long 
tell me, as a critic, what you think of it.” 

She gave a little gasp. It was a long time since 
had addressed her so casually, so familiarly. 
wont to be respectfully deferential in the pr 
Liane Delaunay. Men did not call her ‘““my 
any more,-not even the veteran actors of the 
stage. They called her ‘‘chére madame’”’ and bow 
and kissed her hand with all the homage they 
into the gesture. Was she not thirty-four and 
greatest actress in France? 

The young man, smiling at her confidently, awl 
answer of some sort; but it was apparent that he he 
not the slightest value in the world on that ans 
had asked her opinion of his work merely to affo 
some possible amusement. To him she was a nonen 
village girl out for a walk by the river, on the w 
doubt, to an appointment with some young lou 
farmer. But a pretty village girl, surely. He nu 
thought, grant her that much. 

She adjusted her bonnet, deliberately displa 
slim white hands with their pink nails, and. v 
pectant of their effect upon him. , She was 1 
vexed, when’ she perceived that he had ne $01 
watched the operation. oe 

Then she said, ‘I think your picture is very 
you should have a figure in the foreground.” 
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4,” he laughed, “she thinks I should have a figure in 
‘eground, does she? Well, now, that is not such a 
ggestion; that is as good criticism as most that is 
»; in Paris today. When in doubt about your land- 
¢ put in a pretty girl. Would you like to be the 
girl, my dear?” 
flushed, and tried to pretend to herself that it was 
psentment. 
jid not say that,”’ she answered. 
\,”” he agreed airily, ‘that was my suggestion. I 
‘ton yours if you will act on mine. You tell me 
a figure. Very good, I say, but you must supply the 
Oh, not a nude! No, indeed, I don’t want a nude. 
_ you are, only without the bonnet. What do you 
L aaitated, tempted. She wondered that she did not 
at once. 
‘w long would it take?”’ she asked, temporizing. 
}11,” he said, “‘you would have to come back tomor- 
\t is too late to do any more this afternoon; and 
| [am tired. An hour or two for a day or two ought 
yh it. 
}eourse,” he added as an afterthought, ‘“‘I expect to 
yu. Shall we say two francs an hour until the job is 
‘Tt is not hard work, you know.” 
vite of herself she began to laugh. She wondered 
jer manager would say—what all Paris would say— 
| it be revealed that Liane Delaunay was offered 
«ment at two francs an hour. 
smiled back at her, amused that she should be 
il. 
jzellent!’’ said he. ‘‘ You have a nice laugh—a nice, 
ed laugh. That is what a country life gives one. 
iit and fresh air and unlimited sky. That is why 
“ng, my dear.”’ 
f2 birds sing,’’ she pointed out, suddenly serious, 
ise they have no responsibilities.” 
{sponsibilities !”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘That is a big word, 
yu are wrong. Even the birds have responsibilities. 
ly not have homes to build and mates to love and 
| to produce and watch over? No, my child, re- 
silities do not detract from complete happiness; 
te essential to it.’ 


She thought again how very young he was, and she 
wondered what responsibilities he was assuming so en- 
thusiastically. Marriage, perhaps? He talked like a 
young man in loye—like a young man in love who con- 
siders himself very wise. 

““Come,”’ he said, “‘take the pose. Under the willow is 
where I shall paint you. This afternoon I shan’t keep you 
but a minute or two—long enough to block in the figure.” 

He held out his hand, annoyingly confident, apparently, 
that she would not refuse. She did not refuse; but she 
said, “‘I may not be able to come tomorrow.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,’”’ he assured her easily. ‘‘ You don’t 
want to miss earning those frances, and besides it will 
amuse you. You will be posing, my dear, for a great 
artist who some day will be greater. You will some day 
tell your numerous children and grandchildren that when 
you were young you posed under a willow tree for Paul 
Sarenne. Think of that, my little one, and be grateful.”’ 

She smiled enigmatically; she had posed for very great 
artists, but never for one so completely confident of him- 
self. And she had never before heard of Paul Sarenne. 
Indeed, at that time, no one else had heard of him. 

Taking her hand he led her to the spot beneath the 
willow where he chose that she should sit. 

“Almost reclining,” he directed, ‘‘the body resting on 
the right elbow, the head turned a little this way. No, no, 
little stupid—this way, toward the canvas.” 

He took her head between his two hands and twisted it 
around to suit him. He moved her elbow an inch or two 
nearer her body. He arranged one ankle so that it should 
be concealed beneath her dress. Then he stood back and 
surveyed the pose. 

“The bonnet must come off,” he said. ‘‘Put it on the 
grass beside you, near your right hand. Right hand, I said, 
not left. Heaven, what hair! Why, my dear, do you know 
that you have ravishing hair? And who taught you how to 
arrange it? It is simple, your coiffure, but—well, perhaps 
you are more sophisticated than I thought. You have 
been studying the Paris fashions, you little rascal. Ad- 
mit it!” 

“T have a friend,” she said in some confusion—“‘a friend 
who is employed in a coiffeur’s establishment in Paris. 
I—I am glad my hair pleases you.”’ 


“‘Pleases me!”’ he echoed. 
golden crown! 
wheat!” 

“Tt is my own,” she interrupted his outburst gravely. 

He was silent for a moment, admiring her, she knew; 
but, she knew also, admiring her impersonally. She might 
have been a superb picture or a rare vase or a splendid 
sunset or any other beautiful inanimate thing in the world; 
and, womanlike, she resented this. 

“Well,” she said with a touch of impatience, ‘the sun 
is getting lower and if you do not intend to work I must go 
home.” 

““Yes,’’ he agreed absently; ‘‘yes, of course. 
pose exactly as you are.” 

He retreated to his canvas and commenced painting 
rapidly. The quiet twilight of autumn was already upon 
them, and rose-colored clouds colored the west. A warm, 
sanguine glow came over the land. In the hush that an- 
nounced the approach of evening the murmur of the Seine 
became audible. 

The voices of far-away and unseen boatmen and the 
languorous laughter of a woman came to them, distinct 
but mellowed by distance. Someone on the immense black 
barge began to sing. 

Paul Sarenne put aside his paints for the second time 
and said, “‘I can do no more this evening. The light has 
gone.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “‘the light has gone, but it will return 
tomorrow.” 

“And you,” he asked, “‘will you return tomorrow?” 

She sought in vain for anything more intimate in this 
than the desire of the artist for the further use of a satis- 
factory model; and with rather a sad little smile she said, 
“Yes, I, too, will return tomorrow.” 


“Tt is magnificent! It is a 
It is an aureole! It is sunlight on yellow 


, 


Hold the 


II 


“DEBE,” she said abruptly in the middle of dinner that 

night—‘‘Bébé, I met a man this afternoon who did 
not recognize me and who has probably never seen me 
before in his life.” 


“A foreigner,’’ answered the old lady with conviction; 


*“some barbarian.” 
(Continued on Page 85) 


“When in Doubt About Your Landscape, Put In a Pretty Girl. 


Would You Like to be the Pretty Girl, My Dear?” 
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OBERT DRUCE was sure afterward that 
R he had expected Jude Pascal to lie about 
the mill; yet at the moment the effect 
of the lie was startling. He felt stunned and 
shaken; physically shocked 
and numb. A curious paral- 
ysis held him. He was still, 
waiting for he knew not 
what. Jude added nothing 
to what he had said, but 
sat across the table, staring 
straight before him. Rob 
thought the man must per- 
ceive they knew he lied. 

After a little Dora came 
with her knitting, near 
enough the lamp so that she 
could see. She was at Rob’s 
right, Jude sat with his back 
half turned to both of them. 
Rob opened again the book 
he had sought to read be- 
fore; he did not even know 
what book it was. Dora’s 
needles clicked softly. The 
cooling stove cracked once 
or twice. A cat which Rob 
had not heretofore per- 
ceived leaped on Jude’s 
knee and crouched there, 
purring loudly. By and by 
a mouse scratched in the 
pantry, and the cat dropped 
soundlessly to the floor and 
moved that way. Thelamp 
burned with a tiny singing 
noise, audible in the silence. 
Frogs and owls in chorus 
outside filled the night with 
moody sound. Rob won- 
dered if someone was look- 
ing in the window. He felt 
watched, felt himself under 
the scrutiny of unseen eyes. 

Dora stirred in her chair, 
and Jude swung to look at 
her and asked mildly, 
“Have youmadeup the bed 
for Mr. Druce, Dora?”’ 

“T’m going to when I go 
upstairs,’’ she told him. 

He smiled affectionately. 
“Your eyes are drooping. 
You had better go to bed.” 

She hesitated, then rose 
and put her knitting away. 
From a shelf above the sink 
she took one of several small 
lamps that stood there, and 
lighted it. 

“T’ll have to get one of 
your nightshirts for him,” 
she said. 

“T’ll get it,’’? Jude told 
her. ‘‘Give me the lamp.” 

He went into his room, 
and Dora looked at Rob. 
Rob smiled at her reassur- 
ingly; he saw the girl was 
gripped by a fear she could 
not understand. ; 

“Good night,’’ he said softly, his tone saying more than 
his words. 

“Good night, Mr. Druce,”’ she replied. 

Jude returned, the white garment rolled in his hands, 
and handed it to Dora. She took the lamp and opened a 
door at the side of the kitchen that revealed the stairs, 
leading up at right angles to the kitchen wall. She left 
this door open as she climbed, so that Rob could see the 
light halo her figure. He watched the radiance recede and 
disappear. Then Jude crossed and shut the stair door 
quietly and returned to his seat. 

“Unless you are sleepy,’’ he said to Rob, “I should like 
to talk with you.” 

“T’m not at all sleepy,’’ Rob replied. 

He had had a moment’s panic at thought of being left 
alone with this strange man, yet now by something in the 
other’s manner was reassured and heartened. Abruptly 
he realized that he liked Jude Pascal, no matter what 
mysteries hung about his head, no matter how baldly he 
lied. ‘After all, it’s none of my business,’ he reminded 
himself. 


Bem Almes 
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**He’s in the Attic,’’ She Persisted. 


BY Ww. H. D. 


Within the Circle of His Arm 


Jude began to speak slowly, as though choosing with 
some care what he would say. ‘“‘I have not been in Boston 
for many years,”’ he told Rob. ‘‘The last time I was there 
the first automobiles were seen along the streets, and 
I remember how people used to stare at them. Before that 
it had been bicycles. On a Sunday all the roads were full, 
and the dust clouds rose high. No doubt that is all 
changed now.” 

Rob smiled. ‘‘ You don’t see many bicycles,”’ he agreed. 
“They say there are just about as many sold, but mostly 
to children, I guess, who don’t use them so much. But 
the automobiles now are as common as bicycles used to be, 
I expect. Maybe moreso. There are about four hundred 
thousand in the state.” 

“Tell me about the city,’’ Pascal suggested. ‘What sort 
of place is it now?” 

“T like it,’’ Rob replied. “‘People make fun of Boston; 
but I’d rather live there than in New York, say. You see 
just as many good shows; the good ones all come 
Boston sooner or later. And the music is as good or better. 
The people are friendly; of course I was brought up 


Williams 


KOERNER 


“‘He’s Up in the Attic, Hiding!’? He Fett Her Shiver and Shudder 
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there—Newton, that is—and that make 
ference.”’ He groped aimlessly. “Th 
government is all politics, of course. Yi 
sir, I don’t know just what you want tok 

“T want to know wh 
Dora would be happy 
whether Boston wo) 
good for her.” 

“T think she worl 
happy anywhere,” F 
plied. “‘I think she’s 
here, dreaming and k 
But I’m not going t 
her to leave you, sir 

“What do young: 
in Boston do?” Pas 
inexorably curious. 

Rob laughed. ‘j 
they drive automobil4 
they play bridge, an 
go to Symphony, an 
dance, and they go 
football games. Sa 
them work; not ju 
nographers, but rea 
Buyers in the depa 
stores; secretaryship 
yers; doctors. Tl 


be if she went to Bo 
The young man 
ered. ‘‘Well, in th 
place, that would bi 
my father. Heisin 
ture of a guardian,m 
the will, I suppose. 
is, he would advise hf 
suggest things to he! 
“What kind of a’ 
he?” 
“A fine man. A 
He’s my father, sir. 
“What would he 
her to do?” 
“Probably she'd) 
study, go to college 
“T have taught I 
know,” said Pascal, 
has read good bool 
old books that yous 
I myself went throv 


to go to college,” ] 
sented. “But perha) 
would be some thin}! 
need to learn. How 
duct herself, what ti 


“She wouldn’t | 
your home to live? 
Rob hesitated. “ 


Jude said gently 
Druce, may I remi 
that I studied for the ministry; that there is some 


I am trying to do the wise thing for the sake of | 
woman whom I hold very dear. My questions | 
merely curiosity; will you answer them as honestly] 
are asked, and without—becoming offended?” 
The young man flushed, nodded. 
““Why—yes,” he said. He warmed a little wi 
liking for Pascal. 
“What is your life?”’ Pascal asked. 
“I’m in my father’s office.” /i 
‘“Where do you live?” 
“At home, in Newton.” 
“Not married?” 
Rob smiled. “No, sir; not even engaged. I) 
lot of good girl friends, but that’s all.” 
“What do you think of Dora?” ) 
“Why—I think she’s very attractive. I like he 
Does she seem to you strange, untutored, rude, ' 
“Not at all. There are many things she does nc# 
that is all. Probably a lot of them aren’t worth knii 
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jyou find her—lovable?”’ 

iymiled uneasily. ‘Why, Mr. Pascal, you’re ——” 
g of you,” Jude interrupted. ‘This is what I mean. 
y, I take it, a typical decent young fellow. I want 
|r how Dora seems to a man like you. I want to 
\hether she will attract the love of the right sort 
, and marry him. That is why I’m questioning 


} 

)n’t see why she shouldn’t.”’ 

iat is the feeling she awakens in you? Friendliness? 
sess? Affection? Desire?” 

le her; if she were in trouble I’d want to take care 
| That’s about all I can say, sir.” 

‘nt to feel she has a chance for a happy marriage,” 
jsaid, half to himself. ‘I love her dearly, you 
‘and. But I could not be sure how she would seem 
syes of others.’”’ He smiled appealingly. ‘‘You’ll 
| forgive the effort of an old man to reassure him- 
), Druce. If I could be sure she were going to marry 
¢ such a man as you, it would make me happy; 
(at least.”’ 

|t’s mighty kind of you, sir,’ Rob replied, flushing 
_asure. 

(1 nodded; was for a little silent. ‘Perhaps you 
j; this is strange talk,’”’ he suggested at last. ‘But 
, in this way because Dora is going to Boston; 
yon. You will understand my anxiety for her.”’ 
1won’t leave you, sir,’’ Rob urged. 

»lder man smiled; and after a moment he faced 


‘ly. 


qe,” he said. ‘‘You’ve been straightforward; tell 
(ruth again. What do you think of me?” 
j faintly surprised, 
it Jude attentively; 
« the other man. He 
‘im, gaunt counte- 
jvith strips of plas- 
yiite relief upon the 
Great yellow eyes 
ared; a mouth 
«ed in deep lines of 
f 
tink you do not 
(nights,” he said at 


true,” said Pascal, 
(himself. ‘‘Not of 
]>, Lsleep no more. 
¥y do you think 
ow do you see this 
qy?” 

¢ are SO weary.” 
der man threw up 
ad; his voice was 


rf 

jued! Burned, Mr. 
1 Not weary, but 
cind well-nigh con- 
yy the fire within 
lere is a hell fire, 
tsmoldersin every 
iis. There is a hell 
‘ver blow upon its 
svithin your heart. 
( ashell; an ember. 
the weariness you 
je, sir.” 

ink into silence, 
Corelax in his chair, 
ts, palms up, loose 
tL knees. 

id not stir; but he 
¢ the other, and at 
®aid, “I think per- 
7. are ill, Mr. Pas- 
| 

f 

€ eyes met his for a 
r, 122? 

tno doctor,” Rob 
vy wardly, “but you 
] a sick man.” 

(| smiled faintly. 
jaat is true. I’ma 
m1. That’s why I 
ia is going back 
¢.” He caught him- 
vended that cau- 
| “Perhapsnot with 
} soon.” 

Jre not so sick as 
” 

“won't leave me; 
[| Druce, I am going 


)ared. 

|her added: “Aye, 

jable and deadly 
‘s struck me.” 


“Come, Mr. Druce,’’ He Said Gently. “‘You Must be Ready for Bed. 


“What is it, sir? What’s the trouble? Why don’t you 
both come to Boston, and you see a good specialist? They 
can do wonders now, sir. Probably you’re out of touch 
with such things; but they can fairly take a man apart 
and put him together again. You come back with me in 
the morning. Both of you come. You may not be as sick 
as you think. She’ll come if you do.”’ He perceived the 


other’s smile; realized that he was babbling. “Just the 
same, you ought to come,” he urged sheepishly. 

“T believe you are sorry for me, Mr. Druce.”’ 

“Tam, sir. You want to see a doctor.” 

Jude shook his head. ‘‘No,” he said again. ‘‘There’s 
no doctor can put out the fire within a man. No, Mr. 


Druce. I’ve lived here at the old mill a good many years. 
Soon I’ll die here. Then Dora will go back to Boston with 
you.” 

Rob spoke again in protest, his words ran away with 
him. But Pascal seemed not to listen. At last he abruptly 
rose, and took another lamp from the shelf above the sink. 

“Come, Mr. Druce,” he said gently. ‘‘You must be 
ready for bed. I’ll show you to your room.” 


x 


HE two men went upstairs in silence. Jude led the 

way, opening the door at the foot of the stairs and 
climbing steadily, his feet dragging a little on the worn 
treads. Rob, his eyes on the treads, saw how the brightly 
polished heads of the nails stuck up from the wood that 
had been rubbed away about them. The stairs went up 
through a narrow well; at the head they emerged into a 
constricted hallway. Ahead of them was a door; and 
Rob, with a fair impression of the arrangement of the 


I’ll Show You to Your Room" 


house, thought this must be Dora’s room. They swung 
around and back parallel with the stairs, passed a closed 
door in the left-hand wall and came to another, where the 
hallway turned to the right along the L above the kitchen. 
Rob saw, in the shadowed illumination cast by the lamp, 
other doors that way. There was a surprising amount of 
room in the old structure of the mill. 

Jude opened the door at the turn of the hall. This faced 
Dora’s, at a distance of perhaps a dozen feet. He went in 
and Rob followed him. Jude set the lamp upon an old 
walnut bureau with a marble slab for top. 

“This is your room,”’ he said courteously. 

Rob, looking about him, perceived a walnut bed with 
high head and foot, freshly made up. There were two 
worn rag rugs upon the floor, and a door that apparently 
led to a closet, at one side. The walls, papered many 
years ago in a flowery pattern, were sadly faded now. A 
framed picture of Grover Cleveland was their only deco- 
ration. There were two windows, uncurtained, one facing 
the barnyard and the other looking toward the dead water 
of the mill pond. Jude’s nightshirt, which Rob was to 
wear, lay across the foot of the bed in neat folds. There 
was no stove in the room; it seemed to Rob damp and 
cold, but Pascal appeared to have no misgivings. 

“T expect you will be comfortable,’’ he remarked. 

“T’m sure I will,’ Rob told him. ‘‘Don’t you worry 
about me. It’s mighty kind of you to put me up.” He 
checked himself, aware that his jangling nerves had taken 
the curb off his tongue. ‘“‘I’ll be all right,”’ he said. 

Jude started to open a window. ‘‘You don’t mind 
mosquitoes, do you?” 

“Not very much,” Rob replied. 

“They’re not usually so 
bad, this late. They don’t 
bother me, but Dora puts 
mosquito netting on her 
windows, first thing in the 
spring.” 

“‘T’ll duck under the coy- 
ers,’ Rob said, and tried 
to laugh easily. “They’ll 
have to dig for me.” 

Jude turned toward the 
door. ‘‘ Well, if there’s any- 
thing you want e 

“Not a thing, thanks.” 

The tall and tragic fig- 
ure halted in the doorway, 
his eyes like an owl’s fixed 
on Rob with a curious ap- 
peal inthem. The plaster 
strips on his temple were 
startlingly white in the half 
light. 

“Tt’ll be a comfort to me 
to know folks like you will 
be looking out for Dora,” 
he said simply. “‘I like to 
think of that.” 

Rob wished to say many 
reassuring things, but 
could think of none; he 
stood dumbly till Jude 
said, “‘Good night, Mr. 
Druce.” 

“Good night.” 

Jude closed the door; 
and Rob, unmoving, heard 
the man’s feet go slowly 
along the hall and pause, 
as though perhaps he lis- 
tened at Dora’s door; then 
back and down the stair, 
with measured tread. 

He sat down on the edge 
of his bed and laughed in a 
manner entirely without 
mirth. 

“By gorry!’? he whis- 
pered. ‘‘This has got me 
going!’’ He looked at his 
hands and found they were 
trembling. ‘‘ Yes, sir, ’m 
up in the air, for fair.” 

Faint and muffled, 
sounds came up to him 
from the kitchen. Jude 
was moving to and fro 
there. Rob found himself 
sitting with mouth open, to 
hear the better; he found 
himself straining to inter- 
pret these muffled sounds. 
Sleep was a thousand miles 
away; he could not bear to 
think of it. He looked 
quickly around the small 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Coal Outlook 


HE per capita consumption of bituminous coal is the 

most accurate measure of a nation’s industrial activity. 
We cannot have normal business here in the United States 
unless we have a normal output of fuel. The production 
of soft coal in 1921 was only about 70 per cent of what it 
was in each of the four years preceding 1921. Instead of 
going ahead industrially we have gone back. Will this 
new year mark the end of coal’s tyranny over industry or 
will the efforts of the United States Coal Commission prove 
as ineffective as have all previous coal investigations? 

It would be too much to expect that the way toa sat- 
isfactory stabilization of our great basic coal industry 
will be smooth. The lot of the mine operators has been 
one of either feast orfamine. The profits they have made 
in times of fuel scarcity resulting from strikes and rail- 
road disability have been largely wiped out during the 
succeeding periods when coal has been overplentiful. The 
majority of the coal-mine owners would rather have 
smaller profits that are continuous than pile up a big 
surplus one year, and then face an equally large deficit the 
next. For this and other reasons the operators will likely 
be prepared to make reasonable concessions, and will cer- 
tainly lend all possible aid to the commission that has 
undertaken to solve the fuel problem. 

The outlook for codperation on the part of the miners 
is more clouded. Their victory in the strike last summer 
was complete; in fact, it exceeded their expectations. In 
all recent conferences the workers have shown a determina- 
tion to take full advantage of their success and to add 
to rather than surrender any of the ground gained. 

The present armistice between the operators and the 
miners ends the first of April. It is practically certain that 
the report of the coal commission will not be completed 
before the middle of next summer. In the meantime, if coal 
stocks are not greatly increased this winter—and the trans- 
portation deficiency makes that unlikely—then the first of 
April will see coal prices holding at present high levels, and 
this will increase the probability of the union operators’ 
agreeing to continue the present abnormal wage scale until 
the report of the commission has been made public. 

What course of action the miners will follow in April is 
most uncertain. Recent experience indicates that the 
miners are little influenced by public opinion. They won 
their fight last year when sympathy for their cause was 
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lacking and naturally believe they can do so again. Union 
labor went on strike in mines, shipyards, steel plants and 
factories during the war, so it would be foolish to assume 
that any public consideration would prevent them from 
striking now. 

The coal commission is being deluged with facts concern- 
ing costs, wages, economic wastes and the overdevelop- 
ment of the coal industry; but helpful as such information 
may be, the truth remains that the nation’s fuel troubles 
are caused primarily by inadequate transportation facili- 
ties and periodic strikes. No proposed remedy that does 
not correct these two evils will give us fuel freedom. 

There would now be:plenty of coal available in every 
part of the United States, notwithstanding the long strike 
of last summer, if it were not for a lack of cars and locomo- 
tives. The output of bituminous coal during the last three 
months should have been at the rate of 15,000,000 tons a 
week or more, instead of the 11,000,000 tons that have 
been produced. Because of transportation disability Illi- 
nois mines have produced at only about 60 per cent of 
normal; Ohio, 50 per cent; Pennsylvania, from 45 to 80 
per cent; West Virginia, from 25 to 65 per cent, while in 
some parts of Kentucky the mines have been worked only 
25 per cent of the available time. 

What the shortage of cars is actually doing to hamper 
coal production may be clearly understood by examining 
the statement of time worked and lost by one large 
bituminous-coal corporation in Pennsylvania. This com- 
pany operates thirty mines. Assuming twenty-five days of 
eight hours each, the available working time for all the 
company’s operations in a month amounted to 6000 hours. 
Instead of working 6000 hours these thirty collieries 
operated only 2580 hours, or only 48 per cent of the possible 
time. Of the time lost, 83 per cent was due to car short- 
age. This actual case of one big company is typical of the 
nation’s entire bituminous-coal industry. 

And as to coal strikes, it is doubtless true that no matter 
how completely we remedy every other evil the coal indus- 
try will not be stabilized until these oft-recurring walkouts 
have been eliminated. Years ago the anthracite industry 
was demoralized, and effective steps were taken by the 
Roosevelt Coal Commission to bring about steady employ- 
ment in the hard-coal field. The provision of regular work 
in the anthracite mines has not prevented strikes, and only 
disappointment will result from believing that full-time 
employment with high average earnings will stop strikes 
in the soft-coal fields. 

Under the civilization we have built up today fuel is 
no less vital to us than food. We may turn to the use 
of more oil and feverishly push the development of our 
water powers, but the energy so released for industry by 
these substitutes for coal, though helpful, is of compara- 
tively small importance when viewed in the light of the 
nation’s enormous fuel needs. The commission must show 
us how to secure transportation efficiency and prevent 
strikes in the coal industry if we are to apply a permanent 
cure instead of dealing with mere palliatives. Car short- 
ages and strikes are the causes of instability and overde- 
velopment in the coal industry, and not the effects. Order 
and economy will be substituted for chaos and waste in the 
mining and distribution of coal when reason is substituted 
for force in settling labor troubles and when railroad equip- 
ment is adequate. Practically everyone accepts the 


. belief that nothing shall be permitted to interfere with 


the handling and distribution of mail, and this raises the 
thought as to which is the more important, coal or mail. 
Right now there are many who would rather have a shovel- 
ful of coal than a sackful of letters. 


Paddling in the Shallows 


ONGRESSMAN L. B. RAINEY, of Alabama, during 
the last weeks of the old year introduced in the House 

an immigration bill, known as H. R. 13234, that was pre- 
sumably inspired by the proposals of Mr. R. L. Garis, of 
Vanderbilt University, to which we directed attention in 
these columns in our issue of November 18, 1922. It will 
be recalled that the census of 1890 was proposed as a basis 
for future percentage laws, for the reason that a cross- 
section of our alien population in that year reveals a far 
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more desirable type of immigrant than those y 
coming to us twenty years or even ten years later 
Every publicist who is working for common-sey 
lation for the regulation of the volume and chay 
our immigration has pointed out the fact that be 
years 1870 and 1910 the racial proportions of i 
aliens underwent a most remarkable change. Dj 
early part of this forty-year period we were singul 
tunate in that, by good luck rather than by good 
ment, a very large proportion of the newcome S 
good sound stock and of easily assimilable strain 
1880 onward there was a swift and ominous loweri) 
general average of character, intelligence and mor 
ina until, by 1910, the conditions prevailing in ] 
been reversed and the undesirables had swo 
slender minority to a preponderant majority tha 
realize is full of menace and danger to our natr 
stream and to our long-established institutions. 
It is for these reasons that the census of 1890 
to be preferred to the census of 1910 as a b 
legislation that. aims at controlling immigrat r 
percentage method. Some of the most ardent supy 
immigration reform declare that any percentag 
necessarily unscientific in that it concerns itself wi 
tity rather than with quality. This objection 
founded; but a careful comparison of the charact 
foreign-born population of 1890 with that of 191 
demonstrates that here is a percentage bill that, 
speaking, favors the higher types rather than t 
ones and at the same time fixes definite limits’ 
annual volume to be admitted. Our existing 
expires by limitation on June thirtieth next, is 
the census of 1910 with an annual limit of, 
Mr. Rainey’s measure, in response to a nation-wi 
sentiment, reduces the limit to 2 per cent and goe 
the census of 1890 as its primary base. : 
It is possible that Mr. Rainey’s bill may be 


ralization, to which it was referred. Some of the! 
of Mr. Albert Johnson’s committee will do thei 
scotch any restrictive legislation that is w 
regarded by foreign-born constituencies. 


fierce and well-organized attack upon the fic 
House and elsewhere. Every racial machine gu 
trained upon it. The Melting Pot sisterhoo di 
their little blunderbusses, shut their eyes and ola 
Shortsighted employers who want protection f¢ 
thing except cheap labor -and our country will ( 
their Big Berthas at every session of the co: it 
ing. It is quite possible that this measure ma} 
under the barrage of which it will be the target 
least the country will know who is responsible 
massacre. 

The permanent immigration legislation th at 
has so long been promising the nation, and upc 
text or another has so long deferred, should givee 
code that is frankly and primarily selective : 
incidentally and consequentially selective. | We 
day to see such a code upon our statute books 
with a rigid inspection of intending immigra 
of embarkation; and we hope that day may ¢ Jay 
America has ceased to be a land worth coming 
the only adequate and final solution of the pl 
confronts us. Moreover, it is a solution with 
that has not many years to run. 

As a practical consideration we must not ignot 
that nearly every important reform depend 
enactment of legislation that differs sharply 
the past is likely to proceed slowly and by s 
timid bather who prefers to wade into the 
than to dive in, so that he may keep his sho 
long as possible. The enactment of Mr. 
would take Congress into deeper immigrate / 
it has ever ventured into in the past. Possibl 
year or two of paddling in waist-high shallows 
increasing confidence and lead to its plungin 
and becoming a real swimmer. In any event, 
already kept its shoulders dry quite too long to! 
with impetuosity or foolhardiness. 
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Being a Few Notes on David Augustus Flack and Other Matters 


16 atmosphere of the Metropolitan Club in Wash- 
gton has, since the advent of prohibition, be- 
me what might technically be known as a trifle 
‘he Metropolitan Club is the nearest thing to Mt. 

(3, the widely celebrated gathering place of the gods 

iat Greece, that exists in the United States. In the 

xen Hercules, Zeus, Apollo and other highly press- 

Hiitroes of the ancient world were receiving large 

j2s of popular acclaim they all met on Mt. Olympus 
tsnack of ambrosia every day, and dallied lightly 
potent nectar. After lunch Zeus usually gave an 

fm of thunderbolt tossing, and Hercules cleaned 
faeeean stable or otherwise obliged with a brief 
of some of his more laborious labors. Everybody 

‘blank verse, if we are able to believe the somewhat 

't reports that have been handed down to us by 

y:illed Mt. Olympus correspondents of those days; 

‘ persiflage was unknown. 

‘od who wished to indulge in five minutes of wit 
le was obliged to disguise himself as a thunder- 

+ a milk-white heifer or a hotel porter or some- 
jually elusive, and play his pranks far from the 
recincts of Mt. Olympus. 

athe Metropolitan Club is surprisingly similar to 

mpus in certain respects. Among its members it 

¢. many who have been born to greatness, and 

40 have gone out on a still hunt for greatness and 
bag over its head before it had a chance to escape, 

niy who have just missed greatness, and many who 

ley are about to achieve greatness. 

1) its ambrosia in the shape of terrapin Maryland. 
‘there are many who will go so far as to say that 
‘no possible chance that any variety of broiled, 

died or sautéed ambrosia could possibly compete 

f terrapin Maryland that can be had in all its 

¢ eliciousness or delicious elusiveness at the Metro- 

Jlub. ji 


At the present writing the Metropolitan Club has no 
nectar substitutes; but there was a time in the not-far- 
distant past when the Metropolitan Club possessed several 
vintage substitutes for nectar, any one of which would 
have reconciled Zeus to becoming a total nectar-abstainer 
for an indefinite period. 

There are many cabinet officers, past and present, in the 
Metropolitan Club. Almost any lunch hour sees the Sec- 
retary of War lunching gravely on a bit of fried Potomac 
bass or what not; and at a near-by table will be the Sec- 
retary of Commerce sitting silently and glumly amid a 
few dishes that seem to have caused him no pleasure; 
while the ex-Governor of the Federal Reserve Board will 
be brooding alone at a table in the middle distance as 
though he had lost his last friend. 

Here and there are young diplomats who wear spats as 
though the wearing of them had never caused them a 
moment’s embarrassment, discussing foreign affairs with 
extreme seriousness in low, refined voices; and scattered 
among them are diplomats of the old school who irascibly 
request the waiters from time to time to bring on their 
dessert and be quick about it. On every side are the gods 
from the executive machine; and they are as free from 
the profane intrusion and observation of mere mortals as 
were the frequenters of Mt. Olympus 
when it was the national-park system 
of the gods. 

There is a certain gloom and repres- 
sion to the atmosphere of the Metropoli- 
tan Club, however, that could scarcely 
have been present in the atmosphere of 
Mt. Olympus except during a heavy 


Dame Europa— 
**Sam, Dear, You 
Look Wonderful!’ 


storm from the northeast, which is enough to cause any 
group or league or association of people or nations to hate 
itself bitterly. It could scarcely have been present be- 
cause consistent gloom or repression is impossible when 
anyone in a gathering has the privilege of absorbing a 
quart or ordering a round of the finest nectar at will. 

It is impossible to state whether the indefinable thick- 
ness of the atmosphere of the Metropolitan Club is due to 
the absence of all satisfactory substitutes for nectar which 
has obtained since the Eighteenth Amendment made Mr. 
Volstead famous; but the thickness exists. Silence and 
gravity prevail. 

A loud guffaw of merriment would be received with 
genuine distress by the Metropolitan Club gods; while 
any coarse person who so far forgot himself as to thrust 
his head in at the door of the combination living room and 
pool room on the ground floor and call out cheerily “‘ Hello 
there, boys,’’ would probably ke led out to the coat room 
by the grave and venerable uniformed attendants and 
quietly strangled with a visitor’s overcoat. That, at least, 
is the impression the atmosphere conveys. 

On the whole, the patrons of the club seem to like the 
thick atmosphere; but occasionally a member develops a 
flaw in his gloom absorber and erupts violently. The erup- 
tion may be of short dura- 
tion; but while it lasts it 
resembles an outbreak from 
Mt. Vesuvius in that it falls 
alike on the just and on the 
unjust. 

The name of David 
Augustus Flack is proba- 
bly unfamiliar to the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan 
Club and to all government 
officials in Washington, for 
the simple reason that the 
name isn’t spelled that way 
in the pages of Who’s Who 
in America. In fact, it’s 
quite a different name in 
Who’s Who. None the less, 
David Augustus Flack is a 
member of the club in good 
and regular standing. 

As a reward for distin- 
guished political services in 
(Continued on Page 96) 
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The Ballad of 
Bill’s Will 
E WAS a mourn- 
ful sailorman, 
And his face was 
lined with grief 
As he sat alone on a piece 
of stone 
On a rocky wind-swept 
reef. 


“Oh, sailorman,’’ I said 
to him, 
“What means this awful 
woe? 
You sit and sigh on this 
rock, and cry. 
What makes thou weep- 
est so?”’ 


He gave a furtive, fearful 
look, 

And his face grew tense 
and pale; 

Then he gave a groan and 
in mournful tone 

He began this tragic 
tale: 


We was sailin’ south o’ 
the Horn (he said) 
When we hits a fearful 
gale, 

Aw of all the crew there 
was only two 

What survived to tell the 
tale. 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


There was only me an’ my old pal Bill 
Washed up on a sandy beach; 
Not a house to see, nor a plant nor tree, 
As far as the eye could reach. 


Old Bill was ill with the wet and shock, 

He’d a nasty cold in his chest, 

An’ he says to me, “‘Old pal,” says he, 
“Please grant this last request. 


““T’ve a missus waitin’ for me back home, 
Aw’ a couple o’ kids,” says Bill, 

“An’ I feel that I am about to die, 
So I want to make my will.” 


Then I look for some paper an’ pen an’ ink, 
An’ I search my pockets through, 

Until Bill says, “Here, I’ve a swell ideer, 

I know what we can do. 


“‘Here’s a can o’ paint from the wreck,” says he, 
“So just take your shirt off, Jack.” 

Which I does, an’ Bill tattoos his will 

With a shell upon my back. 


In an hour or so poor Bill had croaked, 
An’ I sat alone an’ cried, 

Until late next day ’bout a mile away 
A sailing ship I spied. 


They picked me up an’ they brung me home, 
Aw I hands in my report, 
Then some lawyer guy comes and says that I 
Gotta file that will in court. 


Now I don’t know much about law an’ such. 

But it got me awful riled 

When a pale-faced gink stamped my back with ink, 
An’ then said, “‘ This will is filed.” 


Then they carried me out to the filing room, 
Though I struggled an’ screamed an’ wept 
When I found myself on a dusty shelf 
Where the other wills was kept. 


They filed me there with those other wills 
In the dust an’ the murk an’ gloom. 

It was black as night, not a ray of light 
Ever reached that filing room. 


They brought my meals three times a day, 
Where I sat on that lonely rack, 
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The Old-Timer 


Every now an’ then came some lawyer 
men 
To read what was on my back. 


An’ there I stayed with them other wills 
For maybe a year or more, 

Till I get a bright ideer one night, 

An’ I walk right out the door. 


An now I’m filled with a dreadful fear, 
An’ I never laugh nor smile, 

For they’re on my trail, and I’m facing jail 
For stealing a will from file. 


So I sit alone on this barren reef, 
An’ I think o’ my old pal Bill, 
An’ I wish that I’d been the one who died, 
An’ that I’d made him my will. 
—Newman Levy. 


The Old Number Changeth 


UBSCRIBER (confidently unhooking the telephone re- 

ceiver): Hello. Give me Raspberry One. 

CENTRAL: Raspberry One has been changed to Rasp- 
berry Oh-Oh-Oh-One. 

SUBSCRIBER: It has changed. I’d never know it. But 
if you’re sure that after all it’s the same old number 
I 


CENTRAL (after an interval): What number did you call, 
please? 

SUBSCRIBER: I was calling Raspberry er—Triple Oh-One. 

CENTRAL: ’Sbeen changed to Raspberry Oh-Oh-Oh- 
One. Just a minute. 

SUBSCRIBER (after various clickings and buzzings): Hello. 
Hello. Is this Raspberry What? No Rasp- 


berry? . . . Operator, operator. You gave me the wrong 
number. I was calling Raspberry—berry Double Oh-Oh- 
One. 

CENTRAL: ’Schanged to Raspberry Oh-Oh-Oh-One. 
’*Sminute. 


SUBSCRIBER: Very well. Take what time you need, but 
ring the proper changes this time. . . Ah! Hello! 
What number is this, please? . . . Raspberry One Thou- 
sand, you say? Oh, no, it isn’t. Raspberry One 
Thousand has been transformed into Raspberry One-Oh- 
Oh-Oh. Odd, isn’t it? But let it pass. I didn’t want 
you anyway. 

CENTRAL: Operator. 

SUBSCRIBER: Operator, that was the wrong number 
again. . . . Yes, I’ll excuse it. But can I induce you to 
give me that Raspberry? You know the Raspberry I 
want. The —— : 


CENTRAL: What 
ber, please? 
SUBSCRIBER (j 
foolishly like a ver 
coloratura soprano, 
oh, oh-oh, oh-oh ~ 
CENTRAL (j 
tiently): What m 
please? pe 
SUBSCRIBER (4 
ing a cuckoo clog) 
the wall and holdin 
posite the transmi| 
the telephone, wh 
frantically mani, 
the hands so the 
emerges and emit 
warbles) “ae 
berry! e I 
[Whereupon Cr} 
responds nobly wi 
desired number. — 
—Fairfax Dow 


BOLSHEVISM 


From the 
Salome Su 


[Diieeti 
to think I’m th) 
that made Salome 
but it wasn’t my f} 
all. I told her ty 
her shoes on or thi 
would burn her: 
Tighten that fan 
Bill; it’s slipping, | 


Tell me, some (j 

hard-boiled kids, } 

the matter with the katydids?. What makes them 
all night and squeal like some old wagon with an ung) 
wheel? Think it over and when you get through, ¢! 
to me why the cats all mew and the dogs all ban 
roosters crow when hens lay eggs—and do you kno} 
fish can’t talk and burros can bray and lions roar whi) 
have to say? Did you ever wonder and stop to a 
a sponge must feel when it takes a drink and what iil 
there certainly is when a scorpion stings with th 
of his? Do you think that the bud of a blood-rej 
blushes at thoughts of what it knows? Quién s : 2 


py 


I'd like to find out who told my wife that spinaii 
good for children. My kids are like all other chilit 
they don’t like anything that is good for them an 
think their dad is all right. They also have an idea | 
spinach is good for children, bigger doses of it ough 
good for their dad, so my wife, in order to get the ]} 
eat spinach, feeds me spinach three times a day 
makes me say I like it, until I feel like a Holstein cow’ 
inside of a greenhouse. ; | 

I’ll give ten years’ subscription to the Salome }! 
anyone that will mail my wife some book that sali 
dangerous for anyone over 21 years old to eat spinac! 
than once a month. She would believe it if she a 


a book, but she knows me. . | 


—Dick Wick Hall, Editor and Garage 01 


: i 
Sherlock Holmes Rediscovers Ame 


Hooligan gangs are commoner (in the United State 
with us—Italian, Irish and American—which have feu 
wage guerrilla warfare on each other, and as lethal weap 
subject to no tax or license, these frays are serious. Até 
time these gangs make themselves useful in attack or) 
for various candidates, and the leader thus acquires som 
ical influence. A good firearms law with per! 
magistrates and summary flogging or execution woul 
I am sure, put an end to the reign of violence. .. 

—From My American Adventure, by Sir Arthur Conai 

OLMES (contemplatively filling his pipe): ~ 
Watson, we must entirely reorganize our ide 
States. My recent protracted visit of several wee 
leads me inescapably to that deduction. : 

WATSON: Have they changed so much since jy 
there to uncover the leader of the Tweed Ring? 
cowchappies? No more 

HoLMEs: My dear Watson, the cow person ex! 
a relic of, shall I say, their less-cultured era. Todi 
person is nonextant except in a native pictures 
mony called the rodeo, the principal purpose of 
if you will permit me an Americanism—er- 
the bulldog. Slang, Watson—don’t ask me to 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Sees Joseru |GAMPBELE GoMPANY ye are yo 


is 


“Please pass the beans!” 


You'll say so, when they’re Campbell’s! There’s ii 
a specially tasty, delightful flavor about these 
beans and their luscious tomato sauce. You'll | 
know they’re “different”. They will be such a hit | 
with you that you will always insist on getting 
Campbell’s. That’s exactly what millions of 


people do. Eat Campbell’s—the slow-cooked, th 
digestible beans! Wholesome and delicious! | | 
12 cents a can ‘ 
Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada Hi 


HII FG Ee E02 2B LADAL 


By Princess Canmtacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, mée Grant 


\ N Y HAT a contrast one gets merely by crossing the 
Channel from France to England! There was cold, 
dry, clear weather the October morning I left 
Paris, and that evening London offered me a much warmer 
temperature, with a damp heavy fog. Everything else was 
different, too; the bustling excitement and the regret 
which the good-natured crowd of Latins expressed over 
my departure from the attractive old Vouillemont Hotel 
made a striking background for the phlegmatic manner of 
my reception at the equally good and equally ‘typical 
hotel in Sloane Street. 

All those French servants had acted as if I belonged 
among them, and as if my departure caused them real dis- 
tress. The personnel of the hotel in great completeness had 
assembled, though the hour was early, to bid me bon 
voyage, express a desire for my return, and show an affec- 
tion which was quite charming. It appeared to be disinter- 
ested, to some extent at least, since about half the assembly 
had received tips the evening before and had no reason, 
save innate politeness, for making my going away such an 
event. A delegation—the manager, the concierge and a 
favorite bell boy—even accompanied me to my motor, saw 
to it that bags and bundles, cloaks and rugs were properly 
placed, and then stood there in the cold, bowing and 
smiling till we moved off in the perfect machine which had 
been loaned me by kindly friends for my tours in France 
and England. 

That same evening at 11:30 the Sloane Street hotel pre- 
sented silence, darkness and a locked door to our attack. 
The chauffeur rang three times before any sign of reply 
was made. Then a lamp was switched on and a sleepy 
night porter opened. He remarked, ‘“ Ye’re in an orful 
*urry,” as he passed the chauffeur and came slowly to the 
motor. I gave my name and said I had a suite engaged, 
whereupon I was told I was hexpected, and in silence my 
things were carried up to a pleasant set of rooms, with 
tightly drawn curtains, soft deep chairs and open-grate 
fires, which, together with two great vases of red roses, 
made me feel the place to be very homelike. I asked if the 
management had put the flowers there and was told they 
were hordered by telegram and the parlor maid ’ad har- 
ranged them in water. 


Standardized Hotel Service 


LIKED my frame immensely. The coziness of the apart- 

ment, the quiet dignity of the old-fashioned building, 
the clean cheerful cretonnes on the deep seats were all 
engaging qualities. To my mind many of the large hotels 
are spoiled by rich American clients, while the private 
hotel where Britishers are patrons, and where an emi- 
nently respectable and grave-faced butler serves you, it is 
a treat to live in. For two weeks a neat maid came as the 
clock struck her hour, opened curtains, lighted fires, 
cleaned the rooms. At exactly the right moment the 
breakfast tray with coffee and accompanying toast and 
jam was put at a given angle on a certain table, my news- 
paper beside it. I never eat jam, didn’t order jam and 
protested against jam; but I gave up, and finally ate it 
regularly. ‘“‘Wealways serve jam.”’ The remark was a reply 
to my suggestion that it was unnecessary. Try to get the 
wrong person to make up your fire. Tell the waiter who 
brings your tea to light it. You will get a quiet and dig- 
nified “I’li ring for the maid, your highness.”’ No one 
would twice make a mistake as gross as to imagine the 
rule about this could be ignored. 

At first it is terribly amusing, all this solemnity about 
the conventions of living, but one soon resigns oneself, fits 
into the round of the days, and then one discovers it is 
quite ideal when nothing is left to chance. To be cared for 
by a silent perfect machine instead of living haphazard 
fashion is real comfort and keeps one normal, I am sure. 
There is nothing of the casual good-natured irregularity of 
the rest of the world about London, nothing of the per- 
sonal relations of other lands between employer and 
servant. The English servitors, male and female, acted as 
if they were deaf, dumb and blind to everything save their 
jobs. I grew to love the mode of my life, and to feel grate- 
ful for the care so efficiently given me. 

One advantage of traveling alone is that one needn’t 
be exact about retiring at any special time. So instead of 
being forced by a tired maid to undress and leave her free 
to go to bed on my arrival I flopped into an armchair, put 
my feet on the fender and drifted in memory through my 
long day’s journey. 

We had first motored for some seven hours. The ma- 
chine behaved with the splendid elegance it could invari- 
ably be counted on to show, and I had gazed out on the 
lovely soft grays, greens and russets of a French autumn 
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landscape. Visions of the poplars, of half-concealed cha- 
teaux and of picturesque villages floated through my mem- 
ory. Black-and-blue dressed figures in blouse or camisole, 
working, always working, animated the pictures in my 
mind. I had hated to leave them; hated to think my 
Continental tour was over and that I had reached the last 
stop on my pilgrimage through Europe. I had grown to 
love postwar Europe, to understand its suffering and its 
many fine traits, to admire intensely the strength that had 
lived through so much and was carrying on the recon- 
struction with such fine determination, on the people’s 
part, to build up homes and economic life, to make good 
in spite of profiteers, politicians and propagandists. Some- 
how I keep wondering if the miracle of Europe cured won’t 
be accomplished soon, even with all the disadvantages. 
Luckily those who are working have no time to look far 
into the future, nor do they dwell on the past. They 
merely work, and sleep and work, and eat and work again, 
with a sublime faith that some day somehow they will have 
things in shape through sheer industry and effort. 


Lady Astor and Mrs. Asquith 


ERTAINLY it is much more reassuring to watch peas- 

ants work or to drive through Europe’s busy towns and 
well-tilled country, than it is to read the European news- 
papers and hear officials talk of reparations or the lack of 
them. Conversations I had listened to in Paris echoed 
through my thoughts. For instance, most of the French— 
all those whose talk I remember, whatever class they repre- 
sented—had spoken kindly of the British people and the 
British Army; had seemed grateful to them for their aid 
in defending French soil during the war. They had spoken 
with no bitterness, save when the British Government or 
Mr. Lloyd George was mentioned. Then they expressed 
both nervousness and anger. 

They say they had been charged cutthroat prices in 
wartime for English coal, when they had to have it or 
break down; the way many another hard bargain had been 
forced on them rankled still evidently; and four years of 
peace with conferences and complications had greatly 
strained relations. I catch myself wondering constantly 
if there is not some occult organization at work, trying to 
make trouble between allies by its insidious action and 
talk. Mr. Lloyd George’s final speech, when he had 
called the French and Italians traitors in the Greco- 
Turkish situation recently, made every Parisian breathe 
fire of course. ‘“‘Now it seems we are traitors! Impossible 
to continue so!” “‘We are being cheated in every way!”’ 
“‘Perfidious Albion is not a title inflicted through the cen- 
turies for nothing!’’ were but a few of the exclamations 
still ringing in my ears. But it was the end of this particu- 
lar chapter, for on the channel boat a friend had put the 
morning papers from London into my hands, and in spite 
of rough weather I had sat up to read them in sudden 
amazement. 

The Carlton Club meeting, Lloyd George fallen, the 
King asking Bonar Law to form a new cabinet —these were 
the items of news which followed one another in twenty- 
four hours. Most capitals would have been seething with 
excitement. Yet I found London as calm, cool and de- 
tached in spirit as if the events described in its press were 
occurring in the South Sea Islands. 

What a strange people our English cousins are! No 
wonder they aren’t easily understood by foreigners. But 
they don’t understand us easily either, and in the last few 
years most of their propagandists sent to America have not 
been fortunate in the manner in which they presented 
British ideas to our-public. Sometimes I spoke of this to 
the English whom I met. If I mentioned Mrs. Asquith: 
“But it is only the American public who thought she rep- 
resented us. Very foolish of them. She doesn’t at all.’ 
I blandly explained that somehow Mrs. Asquith might 
reasonably seem to us as typical as Mrs. Hughes would 
have seemed to them. We hadn’t much liked what she 
said, but she had done England more harm than she had 
America. She had only taken a few dollars from American 
pockets, whereas this lecturer’s sayings had antagonized 
a considerable number of listeners. Such talk necessarily 
undoes a proportion of the favorable impression men like 
Lord Riddell so successfully gave us during the Washington 
Conference. 

Generally I was asked, had not Lady Astor counteracted 
the effect of Mrs. Asquith’s visit? I had not heard either 
speak, but I answered that Lady Astor had had an excel- 
lent press. Many friends had aided her and she was 
American-born. Her native compatriots were generally 
proud of her success in England, and curious to see and 
hear her. Besides, she had natural gifts of beauty and 


‘England. Lloyd George fell the day before I ar) 


magnetism, which drew crowds everywhere. Sheh; 
constantly for six weeks, and sometimes perhaps 
things which created a bad impression. 
At one luncheon where I was, someone brought 
conversation the name of Clare Sheridan. I sai 
was the worst lecturer, I think, of all, for she eam 
ing something akin to recognition of the Bolshe 
we didn’t like the Bolsheviki; at least the m 
Americans don’t care for their methods, and 
resented her attitude on this subject.’’ I added 
that this representative was half American, hopin 
smooth my frank statement. ‘ 
* The Englishwoman who had brought up the su’ 
a well-known political light. She had come tot 
from a political meeting, which had not gone to] 
satisfaction by her own statement, and she shoy 
of impatience, together with a delightful lack 
‘Oh, I’m sure Clare Sheridan is quite three-quart 
ican, not half,” she said. 
“T didn’t know she had more than an American | 
I replied. I wondered how an American mother 
considered three-quarters influential with her | 
brought up and educated in their father’s land. 
The old lady was considerably roiled. Her hui 
near us. He was anxious and extremely able t; 
Bolshevism, which he was fighting in various 
The conversation drifted soon into easier char} 
Lady A. was left to her meditations, which bore 
fruit, as after lunch she joined me at once. She 
mustn’t think her anti-American; she wasn’t, r¢ 
thought the only way for the world to build up w 
united. efforts of Anglo-American strength. Cou 
anything for me? Put me in touch with any of t 
I wanted to meet? 


The Recent Change of Governme, 
z 
CHANCED to be leaving too soon, though, 
her offer. All my hours were filled till the m 
departure. With much enthusiasm Lady A. ins) 
next time I came I should let her know at once 
her and promised to do so. She was the only f 
or woman, who seemed nervous,*snappy and 
and to do justice to the people I met it must be: 
they all were at great pains to be polite and kind 
me what I asked to see, and to answer my nume 
tions. 
I was greatly interested in all sorts of de 
since the war and I had not been in London for 
enteen years. The city’s aspect and the atmosphk 
small smart hotels where Europeans stop ha 
very little. Everywhere there exists the delight 
for tradition, always manners are unflurried 
low, and in every detail life is still lived by the 
rule of some convention or precedent proved 
I had a fair number of letters, and amusin 
about certain of them. I had hoped to meet t 
ing figure, Lord Northcliffe, but he had died befor 


there were one or two other imposing personages! 
either moving out of ministerial houses or ny 
Those helping to form the new ministry one col 
turb. One difference between our ways and th' 
Britishers is all in their favor. I noticed the nev) 
members of the incoming government were 2 
receiving no reporters or correspondents at all. F 
someone specially detailed for proper direction oj! 
had conferences with the various ministers, but ill 
and appointees sought no publicity and populay 
American way. This appealed to my own taste ti! 
for it must have given the big men time to do th’ 
peace and to make their plans without public of 
and comment. | 
During the formation of the government Af 
papers with interest and surprise. There we 
announcements each day as to policies advocail! 
or that party or leader; a certain number o5P 
were also reported. The political views adv#l 
each journal were aired, but no interviews, 1! 
or sensational sketch of any candidate’s life oll! 
the columns of the dailies, and there was no i 
privacy. I liked that, as it kept the officials in @ 
attitude, instead of cheapening them and thei? 
Compared with our ways, it appeared the most 
thing imaginable for the British cabinet to | : 
Elections for Parliament took place, and a 
of governing forces took power noiselessly. Theo! 
of course, absolutely outside the whole affair. F)! 
(Continued on Page 33) 


special care has been lavished on the 
terior of the Hupmobile Sedan. 


he upholstery is luxurious and attractive, 
sing of rich fabrics of tested long-wearing 
iality. The hardware is in perfect taste. 
rm and foot rests in the rear compartment 
ake long trips more comfortable. 


in visor and windshield cleaner promote 
fe driving. 


The beauty which attracts you 
so strongly to the Hupmobile 
Sedan is the more satisfying 
because it has a substantial 
foundation. 


Like the sturdy chassis, the body 
is built in our own shops, to 
yield years of competent service. 


Its graceful design and rich finish 
are but the outward—the lesser 


—expression of the body-build- 
er's high skill. 
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Underneath, in the framework 
solidly joined and braced, is the 
rugged strength which enables 
it to withstand the strains of 
day-in and day-out driving. 


There is far‘more than ordinary 
comfort in such a fine enclosed 
car. There is far more than av- 
erage satisfaction in the superior 
kind of performance and reli- 
ability with which the Hupmo- 
bile is so universally credited. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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\ A 7 HAT on earth can I get for dinner?” every 
housewife says to herself nearly every day. 

That is also the daily problem of the big- 
city-hotel steward. And instead of half a dozen 
capricious appetites, his family has thousands of members 
to be satisfied, tempted, surprised—a sophisticated, exact- 
ing lot, the steward’s family. The housewife may be 
interested to know how he tackles the everlasting prob- 
lem—and to hear that for years he has been helping her 
solve her own. 

“T think an alligator-pear salad would be nice for a 
change,”’ says she to herself, says she. But there would be 
no avocados at her grocer’s around the corner had not the 
hotel steward, years ago, scouting around for novelties, 
found that particular delicacy and added it to his menu. 

The steward is always scouting. It is the chef who makes 
up the daily menu in a big-city hotel, but the steward does 
the marketing and keeps his eyes open for things that will 
tickle the palate. When something out of the way is found 
the chef and the steward put their heads together, decide 
how to prepare or serve it, and, after trying it themselves, 
put it on the bill of fare. Morning, noon and night the 
steward’s own meals are likely to be made up of things 
that later he will set before his guests—only to see them 
turn away disdainfully. 

Do you like cheese? There is a particularly delicate 
Italian cheese called mozarella. Put on a piece of toast, 
dipped in beaten egg and fried to a light brown in a deep 
bath of olive oil, it is—oh, yum! One night the steward 
of a big hotel went down to the East Side with a friend to 
try this novelty in a little Italian restaurant. He liked it so 
much that a supply was ordered for the hotel. The chef 
cooked it to a turn and it was put on the menu—but the 
best customers the steward found for his mozarella were 
the Italian helpers in the kitchen! 

Like the housewife, the steward has not only the prob- 
lem of giving his big family variety and plenty but he must 
do it for a certain amount of money. True, his table allow- 
ance per guest may be more ample than hers, yet it is a 
definite allowance just the same. And he must make it go 
as far as possible. For the margin of profit on food in a big 
hotel is smaller than you’d think as you look over your 
lunch check—keen competition keeps prices on a fairly 
uniform level. 

And the housewife should see some of the steward’s 
leftovers! 

It is with the leftovers that they begin thinking about 
tonight’s dinner in a big hotel. The chef went through his 
refrigerators yesterday afternoon, or had an inventory 
made of stuff on hand. He found that there were eighty- 
five pounds of this or the other thing. “I’ll make so-and-so 
out of that,” he decided. But twenty-five pounds more 
were needed, so an order went down on the steward’s mar- 
keting list. Only a very small proportion of hotel leftovers 
are cooked remnants. Most of them are what the steward 
calls by-products, which we will look into later. After the 
chef has finished, the steward knows what to buy. 


The Staples and the Luxuries 


HEN it comes to eating, the steward’s family is won- 

drous wise. It has tasted everything under the sun, 
cooked by famous chefs tempting its palate—which is the 
way to its pocketbook—all around the world. 

Does the steward begin thinking about tonight’s dinner 
by wondering what unheard-of novelty he can serve “au 
surprise”? He does not! And he advises the housewife to 
leave “au surprise”’ till the last. 

No matter how finicky people may be about food, it is 
not the peacocks’ brains Lucullus nor the larks’ tongues 
Nero that they really live on, but what the steward calls 
his standard stuff. If you went into a big hotel and ordered 
a slice of roast beef, and there wasn’t any, what you 
thought of that hotel would be complimentary beside what 
the steward thought of it—and himself. Roasts, steaks, 
chops, poultry and certain kinds of fish in season all year 
round, with bread, butter and potatoes, make up the 
backbone of every hotel menu. People order them without 
looking at the bill of fare. It is taken for granted that they 
are there—and they must be. 

“There is plenty of variety in the standard things,” 
says the steward. “I advise the housewife to keep a list of 
them, and serve them regularly—but don’t serve the same 
things too often. Certainly we wouldn’t try to get along 
here without our marketing lists.” 

This backbone of the bill of fare requires no market- 
ing—like the housewife, the steward orders what he needs 
from day to day over the telephone. But he orders as near 
as possible the quantity that will be required, with no 
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surplus. Too much might spoil. Space in his refrigerators 
is precious. Food on hand ties up money. The turnover of 
food supplies in a big hotel is watched as closely as the 
turnover of merchandise in a store. 

Yet the steward does scout for these staples, because he 
wants the best quality obtainable, and by keeping his eyes 
open he may run on to superquality. The best roast beef 
in the market is not good enough if he can find some dealer 
able to supply stall-fed corn-fattened sides properly aged— 
with that man the steward immediately enters into a con- 
tract regulating quality and price, after which marketing 
is reduced to phoning the beef man evéry afternoon how 
much is needed tomorrow. Other provisioners supply 
superior staples, such as poultry dressed or fish caught and 
shipped on schedule to reach the table days sooner than 
is possible through the routine channels of trade. 

And there are epicurean novelties to be found among 
these staples. The steward of one famous Eastern hotel, 
for instance, receives every now and then a shipment of 
home-cured hams from a Southern farmer. Sometimes 
there are a dozen, sometimes twenty, just as the farmer 
kills and cures. They go on the bill of fare with the name 
of his farm, and when they’re gone the hotel has to wait 
until he sends more—it takes all he can supply regardless 
of price because, by some process of his own, he puts into 
ham a savor and tang that are hard to beat. This hotel 
buys poultry, suckling pigs, sausage and other staple foods 
of peculiarly high quality in small lots from farmers and 
country butchers all over the East. For its steward is 
always eager to try out-of-the-way things and to get 
acquainted with country people who have them. Of the 
best quality packing-house hams, he buys perhaps 20,000 
yearly. But he has time to write the individual farmer 
with twenty hams, sample them, take them if exceptionally 
good—and should that farmer come to New York, show 
him through his pantry, coolers and cold-storage chambers. 


Food Scouting in Big Cities 


OME of these staples are perishable, like butter, others 

semiperishable, like potatoes, and still others imperish- 
able, like flour. Making market arrangements with depend- 
able provisioners, ordering the daily supplies, and keeping 
them in prime condition until they are eaten up, involves 
much detail. But it is largely reduced to routine and left 
to assistants, so the steward can scout for the special, the 
novel and sometimes strange delicacies that give his jo 
fascinating creative possibilities. : 

Big-city hotels are being linked together in chains, under 
one management. When each great hostelry was run by 
an individual manager it was largely the steward’s scouting 
that gave it the characteristic menu that made it different 
from competitors. Under the new scheme of management 
there is a head steward who buys all the staples for the 
whole chain, so these things on the menu are alike in each 
hotel. But each hostelry also has its own steward, who is 
given the utmost liberty in making his menus different. 

Scouting begins with a trip to market—the wholesale 
produce markets where the food supplies of a city come in 
from every part of the country, and in New York from 
every part of the world. It is an early morning job, for a 
city’s provender runs on railroad schedule. Shippers put 
it on trains timed to reach terminals around midnight. 
Receivers unload it and begin selling at two or three o’clock 
in the morning. Before daylight the wholesalers have it in 
their stores and stalls, and it has reached the retailer about 
the time Johnny and Jenny start for school, ready for the 
housewife at her convenience. The steward’s marketing 
means getting up with the roosters two days in the week, 
walking through big public markets in the produce section, 
and visiting certain produce merchants who, he has learned 
by experience, generally have the unusual thing when it 
turns up. They all know him, and understand what he is 
seeking, and have it ready. 

It may be melons from the Antipodes in March. During 
the first winter of the war, while shipping was demoralized, 
nobody in the trade expected South African fruit. Usually 
the peaches, apricots and melons from that part of the 
world go first to London and are transshipped to New 


York. London had other things to think about. But unex- 


pectedly a tramp freighter turned up in Baltimore with 
South African melons packed in casks, carried as deck 
load, and consigned to a New York produce merchant. 
Half of them were spoiled, but stewards eagerly bought 
the rest at five dollars apiece. 


What sense is there in “South Africa) 
$2.00” on the menu? Surely the housewif 
afford such novelties, even if she had a) 
tunity to buy them. 

For one thing, the steward uses them to dress his 
put tonight’s dinner in the show window, so to sp 
pays five dollars each for these melons, but perh; 
only two or three—maybe one. Guests may orde; 
portions to return his outlay, but hundreds o 
glancing over the menu will see that item, comm 
it, marvel about it. And if he didn’t have South 
melons listed, there would be guests who knew 
arrival, and that would reflect upon the hotel as 
as though roast beef were missing. y 

But there is some hard sense in it too. Thes 
turn up at a season when everybody is hungry for) 
fresh things. Whether you eat at the Van Raz 
home, whether you cater for millionaires or for thi 
makes no difference—everybody is hungry for fr 
at that season, and if you can dress tonight’s din 
something fresh and unexpected, bully for you! 

There is sense in it another way. With its South 
melon at two dollars a segment, Mrs. Housewife,’ 
city hotel is pioneering for you. Picture the exciti 
South Africa when the grower who shipped thos 
gets his money. They are worth perhaps twenty-f 
apiece there, and he gets about four dollars. Next; 
ships more. His neighbors ship some. Better 
packing are contrived, and the melons come @ 
boats. Sooner or later they will be plentiful and y 
means of pretty nearly everybody. 

As a matter of fact, Chile heard about this ear 
melon market of ours, and, being nearer to us thi 
Africa, with American passenger boats running 01 
schedule and having cold-storage facilities, has. 
into the game. Last season you could buy a big 
honeydew melon at retail in New York for fifty 
not much more thar you’d pay for a Western hon: 
the height of our own season. : 

It was so with grapefruit, which stewards took 
about the time hotels began being luxurious. 17 
only introduced the pomelo but showed people 
serve and eat it. That created household deman 
in turn made it possible to grow grapefruit in a la 
and sell it more cheaply. Twenty-odd years ago | 
steward took up the costly hothouse strawberry. 
wives took it up in turn, though at first a pretty lo 
was needed, and as growers were able to sell me 
they found ways of making them less expensivi 
Florida and Louisiana began growing outdoo 
berries in winter because a new market had been 
Today, with the new fall strawberry, which is 
October or November, we have strawberries fr 
time on until July. The same revolution has been 
in asparagus since the steward took up the hothous 
This was followed by the development in Californi: 
gus that puts at least a bunch or two on every ta 
spring. a 

Such is food scouting in a large city. As the! 
passes through the market purveyors offer hit) 
that are novel enough, but probably impossi 
watermelons from Porto Rico in February. They 
fectly good watermelons, but he knows that peopliill 
eat watermelons except in hot weather. f 


Fruit and Shellfish Specialties 


HILE the steward stalks the strange and rar! 
are stalking him. People come to his office 
of-the-way things. 2 
On the first menu of the first luxury hotel—in th 
honestly called bill of fare—the first item wai 
“Oysters and Clams.’’ Today there are a dozen 
sizes and varieties of both, all developed by thes 
hospitable reception to suggestions when people! 
him with new things in shellfish. $ 
A recent novelty that the housewife will probabl 
her grocer’s in a few years is canned corn on the 
inventor of canned corn, seventy-odd years ago, 
Yankee named Isaac Winslow, first tried putting 
the cob, but was unsuccessful—as every experim: 
has been until lately, when another Maine Yan 
ceeded. Canned corn on the cob at present is 
almost wholly in large tins for hotel use, but pe! 
sample it in the hotels and then want it at home. ! 
is canned grapefruit. In Porto Rico and Flor! 
always have sound but misshapen or oversize fll 
cannot be sent to market fresh. Heretofore it ] 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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A Better Value For Winter 


The 1923 Buick Open Cars 


Buick open cars bring a comfort and convenience 
to winter driving surpassed only by the more ex- 
pensive closed models. 


Close fitting curtains, that open with the doors, are 
provided with a weather strip of special design to 
seal their joints. The tight fitting windshield is 
adjustable from the inside and, with the curtains, 
insures a snug and cozy interior. 


A more satisfying sense of safety is found in the 
wide visibility that the curtain design affords and 
in the signal pocket for the driver. 


Combining this weather protection with the tradi- 


tional Buick performance completes a value in a 
car that has no superior. 


Mm BETTER “AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT,’ BUICK’ WILL 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 
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F you are going to South 

America send the informa- 
tion blank below for descriptions 
of the finest and fastest ships 
on the run. They are the U.S. 
Government ships, operated by 
the Munson Steamship Lines 
with 50 years of steamship ex- 
perience. The 

S. S. American Legion 

S. S. Southern Cross 

S. S. Pan America 

S. S. Western World 
are the four magnificent 
sister ships, of 21,000 tons 
displacement, that make up 
the fleet. They go fortnightly 
from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro in only 11 days, a 
record on the run. 

Write now for details. When 
you gaze on the actual photo- 
‘gr aphs of exquisite interiors and 
exteriors and read of the many 
features not common to ocean 
travel you will know why these 
are the most popular ships to 
South America among 
seasoned and discriminating 
travelers! 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D. C. 


Information Desk 
M 2471 


Please send me without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. I am considering a trip to 
South America 1, to Europe O, to The Orient 0. 
1 would travel 1st class O, 2d O, 3d O. 


If I go date will be about _ 


My Name_ 


Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F, D. 


State 


Town 


Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Agents for 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
wasted, but now a way has been found to 
can the segments with sugar, giving the 
equivalent of three or four fresh grapefruit 
for about thirty-five cents. Stewards took 
it up on sight for desserts and salads, and 
now Porto Rico and Florida cannot pack 
it fast enough. 

Watch also for the cultivated mango 
from Florida, the fresh Smyrna fig from 
mies and the papaya from the Canal 

one. 

In a center like New York—the most 
cosmopolitan city in the world when it 
comes to food—novelties are likely to turn 
up in the foreign shops and restaurants: 
Canned litchi nuts from China—you prob- 
ably know them dried, but they are really 
a fruit, not a nut, and delicious as dessert. 

Canned partridges from Argentina, two 
plump-breasted birds in a tin, with the 
game flavor that we still crave after profli- 
gate slaughtering that has made game 
almost unobtainable. In this case the 
canned birds have started importations of 
fresh birds from Argentina’s thronging 
pampas. Conserve of roses from India, new 
to the steward but a luxury synonym in the 
thesaurus of the Hindu poet for three thou- 
sand years. Baby eels in cans from Spain, 
live eels for the Christmas trade, prickly 
pears on the East Side pushearts for salad, 
new cheeses, sausages—dozens of things, 
old in the countries they come from, but 
new to us, which are peacefully but steadily 
penetrating our national dietary through 
the hotel menus. Today they must be 
scouted for and promoted. Tomorrow they 
will be as thoroughly Americanized as 
spaghetti. 


Menus for Stout and Thin 


Sometimes the steward picks up a foreign 
delicacy, and later wants to drop it, only to 
find that he can’t. 

“Look at this Bolshevik, for instance,” 
said a Broadway steward, putting his finger 
on the item “‘ Fresh Beluga Caviar, $2.50.” 
“That’s the real article. Beluga is not a 
place, but the great white sturgeon from 
which the finest unsalted Russian caviar is 
made. It comes in three-pound tins at 
twelve to fifteen dollars a pound. We have 
to charge two-fifty for a portion of two 
ounces. There may be two or three orders 
a day, or maybe none. It soon spoils, and 
the loss on one ean will wipe out our profits 
for several weeks. Yet we have to keep it 
on the menu, because it has a certain follow- 
ing, and may be ordered in apy good hotel. 
At the same time the menu reader, seeing 
it listed at that price, thinks we are profi- 
teering!”’ 

The steward’s family is diversified. There 
are the regular members, who live and eat 
most of their meals in the hotel. Also regu- 
lars who drop in every day for lunch or 
dinner. Then, in the restaurant and grill, 
are people who may come in occasionally — 
perhaps only once. Out-of-town folks see- 
ing the sights make it a point to eat in the 
famous hotels they have been hearing about 
for years. Other occasional guests are 
business men entertaining customers or 
friends, suburban folks in town to shop or 
see a show. On top of these he has special 
lunches, dinners and banquets for gather- 
ings ranging all the way from half a dozen 
people up to a thousand or more. Finally, 
there is the help, which offers the services 
of one waiter, chambermaid, bellboy, engi- 
neer and porter for every guest when the 
house is full, and perhaps two—they all 
have to be fed. 

What the steward’s family is like can be 
gathered from the latest wrinkle in hotel 
menus—the special diet. Eating your way 
to an ideal, to what you want to be, has 
taken strong hold upon the popular imag- 
ination lately. Catering to people’s appe- 
tites the hotel steward has followed demand 
with special menus for people who want to 
get thin, those who want to get fat, special 
diets for children, special diets for old folks, 
special diets for certain ailments—alto- 
gether about twenty of them, made up of 
dishes cooked without sugar, without starch, 
or whatever may be the correct thing in a 
given case. These special diets are selected 
by medical authorities. A dozen years ago 
it would have been Bulgarian sour milk and 
Metchnikof’s microbes—and a dozen years 
before that Brown-Séquard’s elixir of life. 
The steward does not undertake to tell you 
what you shall eat in given cireumstances— 
only to tell you what you can eat. The most 
popular of these special diets are the ones 
for people who want to reduce and for those 
who have too much blood pressure. And 
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there’s your big-city-hotel family—part of 
it anyway. 

But even when people are quite well they 
become sated on hotel fare, and the stew- 
ard recognizes it. Hotel food is different 
from home food. More skillfully cooked, 
more cleverly served, the housewife lunch- 
ing in a big hotel dining room relishes every 
morsel. But the steward will tell her that 
she has the advantage of him in one way. 
He brings his food up to as high a level of 
excellence as he can in material, cooking 
and service, and at that level he must 
standardize it. 

“Tf you and I had broiled chicken at 
home,” he says, “‘and your half is a little 
larger than mine it doesn’t matter. We 
make a trade—I give you part of my bird 
because you like white meat, and you give 
me, liking dark meat, the other part of 
yours. But in hotel service both portions 
of broiled chicken must be exactly the same 
size, and every porti ot served that day. 
Broiled chicken is standardized by weight, 
so it does not fluctuate from New Year’s to 
Christmas. We find a satisfactory way to 
make a good soup. It will be prepared by 
different cooks coming on in shifts. Each 
cook must follow the standard, for we could 
not have one making soup according to his 
idea, and another changing it when he 
came on, even though each made an indi- 
vidual soup that was fine. Thus it comes 
that the steward’s family—at least the 
members of it living and eating in the hotel 
regularly—are more or less surfeited on the 
best food they can possibly get. The stew- 
ard scours the market for novel delicacies 
that will pique their appetites. But in his 
heart he knows that they would relish a 
hot dog at Coney Island just as much and 
even more than ortolans or canvasback. 
The thing is change, that’s all. Never 
let the housewife be apprehensive about 
entertaining people who live in the best 
hotels and restaurants. She can beat us 
every time with the simplest home-cooked 
on ee fried steak and apple dump- 
in 

The size of the steward’s family gives 
him one advantage over the housewife— 
he has more ways of working off his left- 
overs. 


Working Off the By:Products 


Tonight he serves a big public dinner for 
one thousand guests. Breast of chicken is 
on the menu. For that dish he will buy 
five hundred chickens weighing four and a 
half pounds each, cut off the breasts and 
serve them broiled with a bit of Virginia 
ham. Thus, he has a ton of chicken on his 
hands, for the birds will still weigh three 
and a half pounds apiece. Now, when the 
housewife has leftover chicken she must 
persuade the same family to eat it—and the 
chicken is cooked. The steward’s leftover 
chicken in a case like this is uncooked, so 
he can do more different things with it, and 
he has half a dozen other sections of his 
family to eat it. That part of the family 
that ate breast of chicken last night is 
gone, dispersed to the four winds of heaven, 
happily escaping the chicken stew, cro- 
quettes and hash, inevitable consequences 
of high living in the domestic circle. He 
can do fifty different things with such leav- 
ings, and skillfully work them off in dif- 
ferent channels. Fried chicken legs with 
corn fritters and chicken-and-ham pie ap- 
pear on the luncheon menu tomorrow. For 
dinner old-fashioned chicken stew with a 
French name—d la bonne femme. Tucked 
away in odd corners of the menu are 
chicken okra soup, chicken broth, chicken 
salad. And there are always the employes 
to eat lower joints, necks and giblets! That 
may sound like rough-riding it over the 
hapless help, but actually employes have 
a choice of two or three dishes, and there 
are never anywhere near enough leftovers 
or by-products to feed them—the: fresh 
meats and provisions bought for the em- 
ployes’ table far outweigh the leftovers. 

Other by-products come from those 
parts of his menu which he has to keep 
dressed up for appearance’s sake. The sec- 
tion ‘‘Game and Poultry to Order” is an 
interesting one. From season to season it 
offers English pheasants at five dollars a 
portion, imported partridge at four dollars, 
wild duck, venison, reindeer steak, Egyp- 
tian quail-—anything that has the flavor of 
game, even guinea hen. As with Russian 
caviar, he may have only two or three 
orders daily for these things. But where 
the Russian caviar leftover is spoiled and 
a total loss, fortunately he can do some- 
thing with the game. Knowing just how 


long it can be kept in his coolers, ; 
it must be cooked, he puts it on 
lunch menu as, say, ‘ ‘game croque| 
lentils, piquante sauce.’ Green-tu 
with curried rice on the dinn 

there because last night green a 
came after the oysters at a big bam 
several turtles were slaughter 
occasion. be 

There is a lot of possibility in 
when it comes to food, and also iy 
tion. Having arranged his menut 
ard uses salesmanship to oi 
wares, selling partly through t 
and partly through the printed w 

One of the hotel’s guests, wakir 
morning with a dark-brown taste,s 
the breakfast waiter. 4 

“A gloomy morning, sir,” _obse 
waiter, sensing the situation in an 
“There seems to be no pep in the w 

The guest does not really know 
wants for breakfast —seemingly n 
ested in food at all. 

“Shall I have the chef fix you 
nice chicken hash?” suggests the 
and it sounds good to the guest—al 
one way by-products from broiled | 
chicken with Virginia ham are wo 


rae 


The Power of Suggestia 

The ingratiating but alert waite 
ing dishes all day long if hea 
waiter—persuading guests to orde 
dishes just as the conjurer forces 
cards upon the committee called 
the audience to watch him. The 
head waiter, too, uses his atmos 
royalty to sell certain dishes. 

“That’s very nice _today, sir,” 
indicating chicken wings en casse} 
your shoulder as you hesitate. — 

It may be a by-product dish ( 
thing of which there is a surplus, E 
on that account jump to the ec 
that it isn’t an excellent dish. 

“More than one guest frankly 
waiter what’s good today,” says 
ard, ‘‘and orders the dish recom 
He is a wise man.” | 

A wonderful influence in matte 
tite and food, this power of sw 
A waiter brings chicken legs en cas 
a guest who has ordered the dis 
recommendation. Two or three g) 
sitting down at the next table. 
chicken legs and says, “‘ That look 
bring me the same thing.’”’ Anotl 
looking over the menu, says 
that too,” and the third echoes | 
Still another party, on the opposi 
the fellow who first ordered ¢ | 
wants them, too; and so it wi 
forty or fifty orders, until a 


says, “Bring me just some 
crackers—that’s all I want tod : 
Whereupon a little whorl of 


tion by playing up a given l 
menu—printing it in blacker Mi 
any other dish or putting it in alii 
oblong by itself. Place names : 
potent selling force when it come 
As an example, the soup kno 
pot is a staple dish in the City 


it by as an unknown quantity. — 
Philadelphia pepper pot, and you’ 
the imagination. ‘Ah, something 
teristic from Philadelphia! Tl 
reflects the guest. 

The wise steward always uses 
name belonging to a given dish 
cacy—Virginia ham, hickory-curt 
and onion sauté lyonnaise; fresh C 
nepal uss sliced Georgia 2 


00 es 
Pa like to go as far as the 
’ says one steward, “and 


The housewife can use this prineip 
gestion to make her family hun 
give her dishes names. Instead ol 
beef hash, let her announce | 
corned-beef hash, army style.’ 
ever tried hash made with col 
beef, raw potatoes and peppers g! 
together i in the meat chopper, stea 
served with a poached egg on to 
helping? Maybe they don’t mak 
that way in the Army, but, any 
suggestion, the old army game. | 
it—in the hotel business we get a 
it every day.” 


an in town, though later, when 
met, we knew he would be 
it and read a speech. No one 
iat the King thought or might 
jhe changes. Not once did 
even referred to. At the few 
ant to, if I asked questions my 
¢ table would answer as to the 
actions were going. They did 
with great interest, and seemed 
h my curiosity and were most 
ut explaining. I was puzzled by 
3as to Mr. Lloyd George’s past 
future chances, and as to his 
ies and defects. 
shwoman friend came to lunch 
id almost weeping with delight 
of the Welshman’s downfall, 
he was loathed by all England; 
, high or low, would ever allow 
rm to power; and that for the 
years people were now sleeping 


e afternoon I saw an old ac- 
still high at court. ‘‘ Yes, he is 
yon’t be many weeks before the 
_have caused this change will 
folly. Lloyd George will come 
ver on the crest of a great wave 
sm. The man is too brilliant to 
long. We need him, and so does 
rorld.”” 
ne had said to us ten years ago 
ng to lose all the prestige, power 
we have lost since the war we 
fought the World War to keep 
s and property. We owe the 
aly to Mr. Lloyd George.”’ 
aring the war he did nothing re- 
He always has exploited others. 
e isn’t English, he doesn’t 
‘us or represent us as a people.”’ 
ell you how thoroughly not only 
fone hates and dreads the man 
n he has done us.” 
me policy has been fair, but 
s done to hurt us abroad is ap- 
-eolonies and dominions gone or 
Jisorder everywhere, our friends 
enemies and chaos generally.” 


time Minister’s Speech 
i 
2 just a few comments at ran- 
rd on the fall of Mr. Lloyd 
ans hard to say what was the 
ing, and I ended by believing 
| Lloyd George had gone into 
the might have kept consider- 
th. His speeches were weak, 
carry with his audiences, nor did 
‘ell; and within a few days after 
ve from Downing Street he was 
Nout some second-rate person- 
‘ce dead, and trying to make his 
mny! One began to pity anyone 
such things for fear of solitude 
silence after years in the lime- 
‘eapened what he had stood for 
energy and constructive work, 
‘him unable to keep to his previ- 
of wartime or of the time when 
oe two years ago threatened 
economic life. 

’ked forward to meeting Lloyd 
t my ill luck in finding such 
ynditions was counterbalanced 
‘ng an opportunity of seeing the 
‘e their crisis. I admired sin- 
superb calm with which they 
difficult situation. __ 

‘noon Bonar Law made a speech, 
the new government’s program 
2fit of a large audience of well- 
men. In America that crowd 
been wild with excitement, and 
» shown immense enthusiasm. 
eakers would have been mag- 
loquent, however. The Prime 
yas self-contained, frightfully 
d dull, as for about an hour he 
plans. He was rivaled by the 
self-contained and dignified and 
ye its characteristics, too; but 
on sat through the speech and 
out patiently, which is more 
nerican sisterhood of the smart 
-ave done for any speaker lack- 
ism. The Englishwomen were 
well gowned and phlegmatic. 
‘morning I read what a good 


(red. A delightful, homelike, 
porter, who had been in the 
write the meeting up, told me 
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he had never supposed anything so hope- 
less or devoid of pep could be put over! 
I’m free to confess I agreed with him per- 
fectly—but we like excitement and fun, and 
we haven’t a respectful attitude unless we 
are charmed into it. 

I talked of this with one Englishman who 
is somewhat of a cosmopolitan and has 
spent a lot of time on this side of the ocean. 
“Yes, our way of doing politics isn’t Amer- 
ican at all. You get much more thrill out of 
your campaigns, and you shout and go ona 
lot, but you also get much more bossed. We 
have nothing like your Tammany Hall, 
your Chicago and Boston municipal ma- 
chines, and your other invisible mechanism 
in national politics.’”’ It is true we are very 
different. How can we understand Europe’s 
ways or do Europe justice while there is 
such a gulf between the two mentalities? 

A new factor in the elections in England 
was the women’s vote, and this had caused 
a number of surprises. Lord Askwith, who 
was watching developments with intense 
interest, told me that at Newport, one of 
the large labor centers, where time after 
time a Labor candidate had been returned 
to Parliament, this year a Conservative 
member had been elected by a large ma- 
jority. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because the women declared they were 
tired of seeing demagogues come around 
haranguing and influencing their husbands 
to strike; tired of work being stopped, tired 
of poverty, disorganization and trouble this 
propaganda brought into their lives. They 
had watched it all, and suffered from it 
long enough, so they announced and put 
through an almost unanimous feminine 
vote for the Conservative candidate. He 
was elected by a remarkably heavy ma- 
jority, the men’s poll having been divided.” 

I was much interested in the point of 
view of various women I talked with. One, 
the prominent head of an important club in 
London, gave me her opinion during a 
rather lengthy discussion one morning. 
She said she had always believed in and 
worked for woman’s suffrage. Now that 
her son was running for Parliament she was, 
of course, deeply interested in his campaign. 
“Last night I went to a meeting where my 
son spoke. I saw him stand up and promise 
great things to his audience, things which 
I have been working for for years. He said 
if he was put in the House of Commons he 
would uphold the rights of women, push 
legislation to benefit the children of Eng- 
land, and work to solve the housing prob- 
lem. I can’t tell you how happy it made me 
to think he was making these promises seri- 
ously, solemnly, to that great crowd and to 
me. I felt he looked upon the power which 
might come to him as an opportunity to 
aid these women, children and laborers, as 
a chance to right wrongs of long standing. 
It seemed to me last night that life was 
well worth living!” | 

I asked how she and her club members 
felt about the Labor Party’s proclaimed 
program, which had appeared in that 
morning’s papers. The plan for a levy on 
capital and nationalization of mines and rail- 
roads which the Labor leaders advocated 
seemed to me Bolshevistic. 


The Conservatives’ Chance 


Lady ’s answer showed a curious 
mentality. She defended the whole pro- 
gram on the assumption that though it 
sounded so radical it would be modified by 
English tradition and. character, always 
stronger than wrong ideas, at the turn in 
the road where theory became practice. 
She sincerely deemed it good, also, for 
those who had misused power to be fright- 
ened into better ways. ; 

Then she ended up: ‘We have had an 
opportunity for generations to make good, 
and have failed in many ways. The Con- 
servatives are going in now by a good ma- 
jority. It is a chance being given them to 
redeem and reconstruct. I hope they will 
do this successfully; but a lot of us feel if 
this chance is not taken, and something 
definite isn’t done to save our civilization, 
that the groups now running the world, as 
well as all the principles we built our world 
on, will collapse. Some new and unexpected 
order of things will then replace ours.” 

I attributed these sayings to mother love, 
an exaggerated faith in the power of tradi- 
tion, and undue nervousness over the pres- 
ent state of affairs in Europe; but I had 


oceasion to notice frequently a curious 
latent anxiety in the conversation about 
me which would appear, then hide again, 
in will-o’-the-wisp fashion. It was a fleet- 
ing impression, but returned during quite 
ordinary conversations on political or eco- 
nomic topics, both when I talked with un- 
pretentious commonplace people and when 
connoisseurs held forth. They all seemed 
somehow to be turning over in their minds 
a possibility they felt was dangerous. Al- 
ways they appeared to face it bravely, but 
I fancied their hope was built on their faith 
in the British nation’s adhering to its tradi- 
tionally good behavior in any crisis. I had 
a curious illustration of this in a chat before 
my fire late one afternoon. 

L., of the Foreign Office, whom I had 
known for twenty years or so, dropped in for 
a visit. His first post had been at St. Peters- 
burg, when we were all young. Since then 
he had represented England in many lands, 
married and become a widower, worked 
well and gone high in his profession. His 
distinguished figure was sunk deep in an 
armchair, and the light struck his hand- 
some strong face as we discussed Bolshe- 
vism and England’s policy towards the 
Soviets. I had repeated various things I 
had heard about the latter; told him of my 
encounters with several English people who 
traveled over to America recently to per- 
suade our public and Government to follow 
the British example. 


A Bulwark Against Bolshevism 


I went on to say: “I’m glad America 
hasn’t done it. It doesn’t much matter 
to Russia’s welfare now, since doubtless the 
malady injected must run its course; but 
I believe it is unhealthy for any nation to 
receive into its midst Bolshevist represen- 
tatives or propagandists. England has 
gained nothing in a material sense; has 
obviously therefore made a bad bargain. 
Besides, it will take considerable explaining 
to put yourselves straight later with a re- 
constructed Russia, and I think for years 
you will be facing problems resulting from 
the Russian policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
cabinet.” 

L. thought a little while. He is in close 
touch with the Russian division of the 
Foreign Office. Then he answered some- 
thing which sounded like “We probably 
will!’’ but he went on to say he was not es- 
pecially afraid of Bolshevism for England. 
“We are a people of traditions, and we love 
the land and our habits. If we had an 
English counterpart of Trotzky I believe 
he would rush to buy an estate or as much 
ground as he could afford, and would try 
to do his duty by it. Here everyone does 
that. The profiteer, the workman boss, the 
politician—as soon as they possibly can 
afford it—rush to buy a piece of ground, 
and do their duty by it. I can’t imagine 
even a Bolshevik resisting this universal 
desire if he was here in England.” 

Three or four other men and women 
voiced this same sentiment in different 
words. They seem to feel their traditions 
are rocks to cling to in an otherwise shifting 
world. The love of the land, their tradi- 
tional habit of steadiness are things they 
mean to keep, and one can’t but admire 
them vastly in their determination. They 
are making such a tremendous effort to 
reconstruct, with everything to do and with 
the terrible disadvantages of unemploy- 
ment, disillusion and war fatigue, all ag- 
gravated by four years of erratic peace 
government. 

The English seem not a thrifty people, 
either, and they are far from being good 
workers like either the Continental Euro- 
peans or us Americans. The upper classes 
have been taxed to death, till all over Lon- 
don houses are for sale and for rent. Large 
ones can be had proportionately cheaper 
than small ones, as the latter are easier to 
run and everyone is so hard up. Country 
homes look run down compared with pre- 
war days; even small cottages, it seemed to 
me, have grown shabby. 

I found myself feeling very sorry for the 
English, who were disappointed in their 
hope of easy prosperity and pleasure which 
Lloyd George had promised them would 
follow peace. They are fairly staggering 
with their load of problems, and the high 
cost of living leaves no nest egg in anyone’s 
bank or stocking. Everyone I questioned 
was paying about half his income to the gov- 
ernment. Living has not come lower than 
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Jim Henrys Column 


Mennen’s is the best shaving 
cream for ouldoor faces 


Why skin conditioned with 
Mennen Shaving Cream 
never chaps 


You don’t have to be a skin specialist 
to know that when your skin be- 
comes dry and hard it cracks in 

cold weather. Also, any man who 
ever shaved with strong, harsh soap 
or cream remembers how dry and 
smarting his face felt afterwards. 

When you shave with Mennen 
Shaving Cream your skin never be- 
comes hard. It is soft and pliable 
after shaving and stays that way. 

There are two reasons. In the first 
place, Mennen’s is so bland and per- 
fectly balanced—is so totally with- 
out free caustic—that it doesn’t 
deprive the skin of necessary oils, 
the way a harsher soap does. 

And all the time Mennen lather is 
actually soothing, healing and invig- 
orating the skin. This result is 
accomplished by our wonderful Boro- 
glycerol—a mildly antiseptic emol- 
lient which softens and relaxes skin 
tissues. Boro-glycerol is an import- 
ant element in Mennen Shaving 
Cream and is conducive to skin 
health, clear complexion and the 
freedom from sensitiveness or itching 
enjoyed by men who use Mennen’s. 

But to get back to the beard. I am 
not going to attempt to explain by 
what magic process Mennen creamy 
lather reduces the meanest, toughest 
beard that ever bristled, to the soft 
non-resisting consistency of the fur 
on a kitten’s chin. I say it does it 
and you know it does it ten seconds 
after you lean a sharp razor against 
a Mennen chastened beard. 

This first test will convince you 
as to other superiorities of Mennen’s. 
It doesn’t have to be rubbed in with 
fingers. The lather never dries on 
the face. Mennen’s works equally 
well with cold, hot, hard or soft water. 

Why not try it? Go to your favorite store 
and buy a giant size tube, containing nearly 
300 shaves. I’ll refund your money if you 


are not satisfied that Mennen’s is the best 
shaving cream in the world. 


° 
in Heng. 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. US.A. 
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GOODYEARITE GASKET 
Two Thus - 
Cut 8-3 Holes Equally Spaced 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Buy Goodyearite 
—it lasts longer 


If you need a high-tensile strength 
sheet packing that will give you 
exceptional service under the 
highest temperatures and pres- 
sures, get Goodyearite. 


Goodyearite is made of com- 
pressed long-fibre asbestos. It is 
not affected ‘by oil, and there- 
fore makes an ideal gasket mate- 
rial for oil and gasoline engines. 


Its final cost is lower than that of 
less dependable types of pack- 
ing, not only because it insures 
uninterrupted service, but also 
because a joint that is properly 
made with Goodyearite can be 
broken several times without de- 
stroying the gaskets. 


Goodyearite is made up in | /64-, 
1/32-, 1/16-, 3/32- and 1/8-inch 
thicknesses. It is a Goodyear 
product, correctly designed and 
constructed for efficiency and 
economy, and is accurately speci- 


fied to its duty by the G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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twice prewar rates, so it is as if one must 
live on a quarter of the money usual in old 
days. In spite of all this there is a definite 
effort to make good in various ways. Some 
of the work being done filled me with en- 
thusiasm. England is trying to build up 
other nations. I like that, even if it is done 
to create markets for her own industries. 

Down in the City of London among its 
economic forces one feels intensely the 
quality of England’s quiet strength. The 
narrow streets and dark old buildings with 
their rather musty atmosphere seem very 
different from showy Continental centers 
for the transaction of business. Wall Street 
is much more a child of all this than of 
Continental Europe, though Wall Street is 
not in any way a conscious copy. In look- 
ing about, one feels our American business 
has its roots in Lombard Street’s narrow 
spaces, even if American methods are often 
quicker and otherwise different. We are 
younger, more intense and considerably 
noisier in our activity always than is Eng- 
land. Faces always seem to me strained in 
Wall Street, men look overtired, everyone 
is rushed, while in the City of London quiet 
reigns, and the men of old England do their 
work with seeming indifference. 

The mentality of busy London is far 
from visibly nervous, but in talking to dif- 


| ferent men prominent there the same curi- 


ous feeling crops up that they are intently 
watching an approaching danger. Vaguely 
at first, strengthening with each day, I 
gathered that our American economic de- 
velopment in its present form is a source of 
distinct anxiety to those in London who 
count most. Finally it became a certainty. 
England, looking far into the future, is 
greatly fearing our possible attitude. Fora 
long time the English have stood alone at 
the apex of the financial and commercial 
world. Has that splendid isolation grown 
too lonesome? Certainly her people talk to 
us constantly of general codperation, mean- 
ing quite obviously codperation between 
the United States and Great Britain. If 
you tie the speaker down he never includes 
cooperation with any other nation, on an 
equal footing. 


The Economists’ Viewpoint 


Often I tried to analyze this small signal 


| of distress I noticed, to decide from what it 
| came. 


The English manufacturer’s work 
has been of the best type always. Germany 
and Japan were in no sense therefore dan- 
gerous rivals, for they made a cheaper qual- 
ity of merchandise and spread it far and 
wide before the war, while England held 


| the markets of the world in first-class prod- 
| ucts. Since the great war America has been 


growing. England still holds her former 
place, but the industries of the United 
States have vastly progressed, and we also 


| manufacture mainly first-class products. 


Besides, there is our possible merchant ma- 
rine. ; . 
I’ve caught myself wondering several 


| times: Can this be the cause of the feeling 


I notice? Is it because we are becoming so 
very powerful, because we might go beyond 
them in the financial, industrial and com- 
mercial game? Are they too great to be a 
little jealous? Are we too insignificant to 


| make them anxious on this score? With 


them it is, of course, a question almost of 
life and death to hold their place, legiti- 
mately acquired through years of effort. 
The war made difficulties for everyone. The 
heavy weight of suffering is still smoth- 
ering all Europe; the lack of funds and the 
need of reconstruction made the big men 
down in London’s city face many new prob- 
lems. They did so, fought, are still fighting, 
a desperate battle with generally bad con- 
ditions. They are building themselves up, 
aiding several other lands as well, but there 
is still such a lot to do! They must rise 


| from all these crushing blows, to do over the 


economic life of a whole world, their own 


| corner in it first. They are strong, wise and 


experienced. We Americans by comparison 
have had very little of such work in our 
short national life, although we have great 
wealth now, almost a legendary golden 
touch, which gives us a power immensely 
great. It makes seemingly an absolute ob- 
ligation to wield our power well. 

The Britisher knows he must get the rest 
of the world going soon, or he will himself 
go down. The average American knows we 
are good for some time yet, whatever hap- 
pens, so he has time to act more slowly. 
Only a few men of the clear-sighted type 
here realize the extent to which danger for 
Europe really holds a common threat to all 
the Christian nations. Therefore, all the 
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interests and ideas that we hold in common 
with England point us, I believe, in the 
same direction. 

The solution? One wonders what it is. 
Let us codperate by all means with our 
mother country, establishing on a new 
basis a friendship well worth having, work- 
ing for good understanding based on truth 
and mutual interest instead of on hysterical 
propaganda. England owes us money, as 
does the rest of Europe. England has 
already paid a part of her debt and means 
to pay it all. 

Every Britisher with whom I spoke in 
London on this subject criticized unmer- 
cifully the Balfour note. One man even 
went so far as to say that when Balfour’s 
clumsy message was planned the wisest 
forces of the city had protested. But he 
said the Lloyd George government would 
not listen to reason, and the note was 
signed and published. 

Continental Europe is hysterical from all 
it has recently been through. In England, 
though discipline is infinitely better and 
the national temperament much more 
sane, the nervous strain from the war years 
and since has: really been as great. Now 
and then this shows in some stray word or 
gesture of impatience or in a criticism of 
another land or people; but I heard very 
few complaints. 

I had a long talk recently in London with 
one of the recognized expert economists of 
Europe. We went over much of the eco- 
nomic situation, and I was proud to find we 
agreed on the above conclusions. He gave 
me a definite idea of England’s need, of the 
good the two Anglo-Saxon nations might 
accomplish. I pressed him with my ques- 
tions. I said frankly that the American 
people could not help sympathizing with the 
misery as well as with the ambition to put 
the world on its feet; that I thought Amer- 
ican economic groups would like to take an 
active part in world reconstruction. I said 
I thought, however, they didn’t feel in 
haste about it. 

The expert seemed to think they would 
realize the need of haste if only they were 
rightly educated as to facts. He hoped 
America would act soon; in fact he pressed 
it. We then moved on to possible methods. 
Which nation should lead? What could be 
done? And what would be the natural réle 
of each people? I claimed Americans felt 
grown up now, and would want some share 
of responsibility and initiative—a voice in 
decisions as to what the reconstruction 
plans would be, and that we would insist on 
American influence proportionate to our 
contributions. At first the talents, which 
are very real, of the great man I talked 
with were displayed in arguing that 
England should keep her old réle, be the 
middleman between America and Europe, 
because of the superiority of British knowl- 
edge over ours in such work. To some de- 
gree I know that he is right; yet now that 
Americans have grown to realize their 
worth, both in ideals and in material re- 
sources, I fancy our business men would 
never agree to pass out money without due 
representation in any group that handled it. 
This I claimed was only fair. America, al- 
ready so generous in charities, could give 
again as much and more towards rebuild- 
ing the business world of Europe, but she 
would and must claim rights. My opponent 
in the discussion said that was just; but he 
made the admission only after some per- 
suasion. We were getting on, and I felt 
considerable satisfaction. 


Who Should Take the Lead? 


We next discussed who should take the 
lead in bringing about desirable codpera- 
tion. The English theory seemed to be that 
America now ought to do this, as she had 
held aloof when previously invited, and 
was a richer nation. From such a man, of 
course, the suggestion was well worth con- 
sideration. He thought the United States 
should take the initiative for two reasons: 
First, she would know how to propose a 
plan suited to her own mentality, and Eng- 
land would accept it without a doubt, so 
codperation would be rapidly established; 
second, on one or two occasions England 
had made fruitless proposals to America. 
Wasn’t it better for her to await America’s 
lead after this experience than risk another 
such effort and a possible bungling of what 
it was a vital necessity to succeed in? Evi- 
dently he didn’t think the English under- 
stood America’s psychology. He did not 
insist, however, on his point after once 
stating the case, and I maintained that as 
England was the mother country and had 
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already started with work of » 
tion the invitation must come | 
to us. 

A British banker who was gj 
us spoke up and_ seconded 
Finally my claim was again 
just, with the reservation tha 
could act as the inviting party 
having put her whole debt to us 
ness basis. Then she would b 
to her sister across the sea: “ 
mutual affairs are done with, and 
Saxons are free from any re 
towards each other, let us drop 
of future rivalry and stand g 
shoulder to put the econom 
Europe in order. America ne 
as much as we do. Now co 
work together.” 

I made a final inquiry: “Do 
England really wants codperatic 
strong and has already done mu 
means at her command. Several 
have said make me feel that 
English take a dominating party 
not care to have America cor 
game—would not allow Amerie 
her own conditions when she 
out having a feeling that we we 

My companion hesitated be 
to this direct and rather bald qu 


National Aloofness 


“Well,” he said, ‘‘I’m sure we 
want that to be thought, n 
England hopes for your coun 
tion; wants it so very much t) 
to confess my belief that if 
States consented to come in and 
this vast work which lies here 
would accept, and gladly, Ame 
terms. If America and England ge 
on this job they could do anythi 
would be no more dangers 
tion, for the ideals of our A 
peoples would be the basis of a g¢ 
icy of common sense, charity 4 
business morality, which woul 
economic life of Europe.’ a 

After that we talked of other’ 

All the Americans who know 
tion seem to feel strongly that we 
all we can for Europe, and doi 
tions fair to others as well as 
At home we are tempted to for 
of Europe isn’t yet quite rea 
seem to ourselves eternally your 
of the thrill of life. Our stay-a 
essarily will only learn more sl 
experience the lesson of in 
among the peoples of the wor 
dawning on us that we are gt 
that we wield great power. Wi 
silastic to do charity; we also 
astic about gaining good ma 
world. We want quite rightl 
our business. Few of Ameri 
conscious of being dangerous 
peoples; most of us merely v 
tunity to do fair business, 


business at home are not the san 
that must be used for internat: 
foreign banking. England o 
older country has till now a 
agent in foreign deals, but I f 
must be prepared to walk alo 
to use the new power we feel s 
We have not argued about thi 
only know it is there. 

Little by little we shall d 
quite alone no man can live, m 
nation; and there is no doub 
America as for all other lands @ 
gain to be derived from fair 
Sometimes even now puzz 
looks around to find a friend, so 
wiser and more experienced 
ready to supply the training a 
needs. Instinctively one tur 
for technic; and never before 
been so ready to offer it—e 
America with the sincerest sp 
share of work abroad when she 
one but many nations weeping. 1 
wards seemed hysterical, imp 
most angry with her, apparently] 
her show of wealth and healt! 
there she was undoubtedly 
that somehow in spite of the 
she herself trod on someone els 
that suddenly an enemy sp 
snarled where she had mean 
friend. Criticism was even e3 
America’s ways. During the e 
war certain Americans had so 
chandise to Europe at large pro 
this was legitimate, and Eng 
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“In any city, 1 know 


where to buy shirts” 
—says Dick Preston. 


“Y’m forever running short of 
shirts when I’m traveling,’ he 
says. “It used to worry me. Only 
one custom maker on Fifth Ave- 
nue could suit me. 

“Last winter, in desperation, 
I tried Emery Shirts. By George, 
they fitted me even better than 
my high-priced custom shirts. 

“The fabrics were just as good 
quality, too. And the patterns 
were irreproachable. 

“Now I always go to the 
Emery dealer,.no matter what 
town I|’m in.” 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 
Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 
ed — stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 
Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 
Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 
for inserting collar button in back. 
Closely - stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. And 
many other refinements of finish. 


Emery shirts are sold at better class 
shops — $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
will see that you are served promptly, 
on receipt of money order and name 
of your dealer. Give neckband size, 
sleeve length and color preferences. 
W.M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
did the same, it was none the less unpleas- 
ant to the buyers; perhaps it left a bruise. 
I cannot help thinking that among us, as 
well as among Europeans, there are men 
blamable by their light talk for the mis- 
understandings that have occurred. 

Some of the foreign speakers who have 
come to America lately have scolded or 
made fun of us, too, and people here were 
naturally quite hurt. How could they know 
the speakers did not represent the best 
of England? On the other hand, the ex- 
travagance and light-heartedness of various 
Americans have hurt the Europeans’ feel- 
ings—the feelings of those who were desper- 
ately weary and carried sad hearts. Each 
judged the other country by its own accepted 
standards. Each one lacked proper in- 
formation. 

Ability to gather real or useful knowl- 
edge seems terribly scarce. National pride 
refuses to parade sore spots, which rankle 
nevertheless. I don’t see how a remedy 
can be found until representatives of the 


| best in each nation gather to discuss with 


a fair spirit the world’s problems and, using 
their common sense, are brought to make 
mutual concessions. 


A Job for Business Men 


I think it is not work for visionaries that 
there is to do in Europe so much as work 
for honest-hearted, hard-headed business 
men. The codperation of Wall Street and 
Lombard Street won’t pose for idealism, but 
it would mean the accomplishment of an 
immense amount of good. The British man 
of affairs has the reputation of honesty, 
ability and solid common sense with re- 
markable capacity for big constructive 
work in the world’s markets. Financially, 
industrially, commercially he is good at his 
special game, as he takes a detached point 
of view, and has handled any proposition 


| brought him with comprehension and 
| adroitness. 
| world over have turned to the business 


For many years people the 


men of England for guidance. Some legiti- 
mate vanity has doubtless crept into their 


| estimate of themselves from this, and they 


stand confidently by their own conventions 
and traditions. But can’t they fairly call 
themselves the first bankers of the world? 
We ourselves have turned to them.to handle 
our foreign loans for years, and it seems as 
if we must give them the respect due their 
age and experience. When, therefore, one 
of them says they are prepared to accept 
our terms or make real concessions to hold 
us it is a weighty admission. It means 
pressure and anxiety, doubtless, but it also 
means a certain chivalry towards the grown 
cee they would take into partnership at 
ast. 

Of course it isn’t wrong to feel our own 
fine strength. Let us give ourselves due 
credit for what we have accomplished in 
our short national life. Let us demand 
equal rights with others, and negotiate to 
get them; but let us recognize the qualities 
and capacities of our British cousins, as 
well as the great strain they have recently 
been living under, and let us do our share 
towards ameliorating the atmosphere in 
which we must all live. There is no doubt 
America can survive much longer than 
the other countries if things go on as they 
arenow. Proportionately she isin astronger 
position, though eventually she also stands 
to lose, from a selfish point of view, if Euro- 
pean civilization goes to pieces, or even if 
the markets of the world are bad. Aside, 
therefore, from talk of sacrifice and gener- 
ous aid to Europe, there is our national in- 
terest, which should direct us to do our 
share of reconstruction, do it in the way 
that shows real leadership. The English 
may seem oversure of themselves, but at 
least they put their case clearly before 
themselves on occasion. While I sat watch- 
ing developments in the recent political 
campaign I was struck by what seemed a 
new note in the London press, of complete 
understanding of English defects and a 
desire to correct them. 

The old conviction as to their free right 
to the best the world can give is exploded 
in serious minds. Britishers are ready to 
admit their mistakes nowadays. Who was 
it that said that to acknowledge one’s 
ignorance was the beginning of wisdom? 
Somehow I have never liked the English 
so well as in this, their time of trouble; for 
they don’t complain and they talk not at 
all about a lot of admirable efforts they are 
making in different directions. 

My visit was not all political. I hada lot 
of interesting sightseeing, and spent two or 
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three afternoons delving into obscure cor- 
ners of London, listening to some of the 
humble and really very splendid men and 
women who are helping humanity to carry 
on through the bad time. None of these 
were in the least conscious of any particular 
talent or virtue. Not one said a word 
about uplifting, but each was handling a 
big job effectively, and most of their activi- 
ties were both useful and original. 

Sir John H., to whom I had been recom- 
mended, was my cicerone on these tours. 
Surprised at my desire to see charitable or 
civie organizations when politics was in a 
seething condition and when restaurants, or 
theaters attracted most other tourists, 
nevertheless good-naturedly lent himself 
making expeditions into unknown terri- 
tory. He frankly acknowledged he had 
never visited any institutions of the variety 
I asked for, and he got almost as interested 
as I was in some of the things we saw and 
heard in our round. 

We began our tour with the central office 
of the Women’s Institutes, a tiny house 
with the barest necessities in the way of 
furniture, but where I heard a story of the 
establishment all over the rural districts of 
England of the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes, an association pro- 
moting healthier and better conditions of 
life. 

There are about three thousand institute 
centers, with a membership of one hundred 
thousand women, whose activities include 
increased cultivation of field and garden, 
pig keeping, cheese making, jam and fruit 
bottling, glove making, communal kitch- 
ens; toy, hat and basket making, codp- 
erative marketing and egg collecting. The 
secretary, Miss Ferguson, told me how 
the need had been felt for bringing to- 
gether English countrywomen both for 
work and for play on a nonpolitical, non- 
sectarian basis. I was shown exceedingly 
good examples of their work. They have 
through these organizations the advantage 
of healthful distraction occasionally, since 
music, readings, lectures, and so on, are put 
within reach of the little units. The insti- 
tute tries to make good housewives and 
good mothers of these rural women. Co- 
operative efforts and financial independence 
of the units are aimed at. The movement 
has spread and been a great success. Not 
once did the secretary mention herself or 
talk of vision, efficiency or reactions, but 
one could see from the intelligence with 
which she answered questions that she 
knew her business perfectly and was deeply 
in sympathy with the scattered groups 
whose interests she served. It was equally 
evident that success had attended this 
honest, helpful, sisterly effort to put a 
little brightness into dull lives all over 
England. 

Next we visited the famous Toynbee 
Hall, which did not seem nearly so attrac- 
tive to me. It is a settlement founded in 
1884 and named after Arnold Toynbee, the 
pioneer in settlement work. It is still an 
important center of educational and indus- 
trial activity, and a meeting place of East 
End societies. 


The English for Girl Scouts 


Later I was taken to the Girl Guides 
central offices, and had a chat with the 
head woman in charge there. The Girl 
Guides are so nearly like our Girl Scouts 
that it is hardly worth describing their 
organization. It is doing fine work, the 
girls seem to wear blue uniforms instead of 
khaki, as with us, and their officer spoke 
with deep regret of our using the term 
“Girl Scouts” instead of the correct one, 
“Girl Guides.” I inferred we had trifled 
with something traditional, but in spite of 
this break on our part, the whole desire of 
the present organization is to link up the 
two Anglo-Saxon branches as closely as 
possible. 

Although an engagement had been made 
by telephone, there was a tremendous 
amount of red tape to get into the holy of 
holies at the offices. Various small girls, 
smooth of hair and fresh of complexion, 
ushered us to different points on our road 
and left us waiting for long intervals. We 
were quite twenty minutes getting from the 
front door to the presence of the pleasant, 
wholesome woman in command, and there 
seemed no good reason why the time need 
have been wasted, unless it was to impress 
me, as Sir John laughingly remarked. 

I visited a splendid settlement in Can- 
ning Town, which is beyond Whitechapel. 
Sunshine and health, with protection and 
proper encouragement to clean living, are 
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brought to the inhabitants of 
tory district. In a tiny, very si 
room I sat for a half hour or g 
with two modest women. This 

out in my memory as amo 
interesting experiences of my 
London. We discussed many 
day: Hull House, in Chicago; tl 
women to aid the world; dances y 
and girls might meet for health: 
hospitals and housing problems; 
losis, and a thousand othem + 


Fision that this settlement 
rather better lines than simile 


sore spots and help more peo 
would suppose possible; and 
information I was given se 
boasting. Miss Towers, the w; 
quietly of the nursery school, 
centers, the courses for mot] 
hospital, the girls’ recreation elu! 
classes for useful knowledge a 
accomplishments, hygiene, drill 
with a lot of other useful b 
woman never mentioned he 
theories, though she knew he 
her work thoroughly and ans 
questions clearly and in detail. 
much of her quiet but great 
wayward girls and her success 
them; and I found her frail mi 
figure and face both attractive 
teresting. | 


A Visit to the Juvenile | 


Miss Mills-John, the secret 
English-Speaking Union, had 
me to Canning. With her yo' 
good looks, fine brain and stro 
she made a delightful compan 
two hours’ drive going and ec 
time for comfortable talk. I | 
agreed on a lot of subjects 
equally anxious for a better 
between the United States 
and both of us hoped the wom 
land would help towards it. I 
frightful housing conditions, of 
and tuberculosis doing hideou 
tion, but the misery one sees goin 
Whitechapel seemed to me 
visible in New York’s lower E 

Sir John H. took me one 
what turned out to be my mo 
tour in London. We sat for an 
the Juvenile Court, which is 
by a remarkable man, Mr. W;: 
Hall, magistrate. Full of symp 
gentleness, he judges children fro 
sixteen years of age, both boys 
Some were new at crime, ca’ 
first time, and terribly frigh 
seemed hardened in spite of th 
they seemed helpless and d 
they stood stolidly before the 
a lump in my throat as I lis 
details of most cases. The 
white-haired man behind the | 
dispensed justice or mercy, mo 
the latter, with fine wisdom. 
a smoothly running machine, 
kindly officials and matrons. 
particular duty seems to be 
the home life and surroundin 
be so bad as to diminish the 
er’s responsibility. 

Judge Hall showed a qui 
humor. One example of this 0 
a manly-looking boy of fo 
him, accused of having run awa 
school or home he had been p 
irate master of the final school sa 
had three times escaped and r 
discipline. The boy looked s¢ 
and somewhat defiant. 

““My boy, don’t you see 
you when you play such tri¢ 
you always run away?” Ther 
pered reply, ending, ‘‘Won’t 
one more chance, sir? I'll | 
And tears stood in the little ¢ 

The master again clamored 
drew himself up and did nag 
ing. 

“Have you ever stayed a 
were put? If not, how can |] 

“‘T never gave my word befo 
there was pride in the eyes am 


A matron rose from her se 
“What is it, Miss Smith?’ 
“Your honor, merely this: 
say in the boy’s favor that 
here today when he might 
escaped, as he was unguarded 
borhood. He had, some daj 
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Your Wife Marooned During the Day? 


Have you ever considered what is meant by the hundreds of cars 
parked in the business sections during business hours? 


Most of them carried business men to work, leaving their wives and 
families at home, marooned because the family’s one car is in daily use 


___ by the husband and father. 


That is one reason architects and builders now find that all subur- 
_ ban and many city homes must be provided with twin garages. 


for Economical Transportation 


UTILITY COUPE 


with Fisher Body makes an ideal extra car, shopping, calling, taking the children to school 
especially in combination with a 5-passenger = in bad weather, etc. 


touring or sedan. Its price and upkeep are low yet the quality 


The wife finds it of every day utility for is high. 


Perey dicot MOTOR COMPANY 


t 
| 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


\ SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . . . $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring ae 525 
} SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupé . . 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette . . . 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan . . . . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Deliveryes) o cae me a a O10 


There are now more than 10,000 Chevrolet Deal- 
ers and Service Stations throughout the world. 


Applications will be considered from high grade 
dealers in territory not adequately covered. 


——— 
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Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


% = 


“Our Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Solid Tires already have 
given from 15,000 to 20,000 
miles of service, hauling with- 
out chains, over soft roads and 
in gravel pits, in all kinds of 
weather.” —Frank A. Ruasey, 
Gen. Megr., Manhattan Sand 
Co., Inc., New York City 


For wear, for cushion- 
ing, and for traction, 
no other heavy-duty 
trucktirecancompare 
with the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Solid Truck Tire. It 
is built of the toughest 
and livest materials. 


It has the famous 
All-Weather Tread. 


GOODE YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear — Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surface solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
me his word to come; and he was here 
promptly.” 

“Thanks, Miss Smith. I am glad, my 
boy, this is so; and I will put off your case 
for a week, pending further investigation 
of your conduct by Miss Smith. Only you 
must promise me to return next Wednesday 
at four o’clock. Will you?” Then turning 
to the complaining master: “I am defer- 
ring judgment. Please present your accu- 
sations this day week. Meantime it seems 
better and safer to trust to the boy’s word 
rather than to iron bars, since yours have 
not managed to keep him twenty-four 
hours within your walls. He appeared at 
Miss Smith’s request. You can go, my boy, 
and I shall expect you next Wednesday at 
four o’clock, sharp.” 

The boy’s smile was a reward. 

“Yes, sir.”’” He said it with his heart in 
his voice, and made for the door. 

I was leaving and his honor accompanied 
me to the motor. I spoke of the manly 
looking youngster and my great sympathy 
for him. 

“Yes; I was determined we must save 
him from the humiliation of a reformatory. 
I am glad he inspired confidence in your 
mind too. He is made of good stuff, and 
by today week we shall have found our 
way, I hope, to making a very fine man 
of him.” ; 

I asked how the justice happened to be 
where he was. He answered he liked a 
square deal, especially for defenseless chil- 
dren. He had felt this effort at the source 
of much trouble to be worth while. Success 
is assured if only common sense is used in- 
stead of too technical an interpretation of 
thelaw. Justice Hall is growing famous for 
saving and building up virtue among the 
youth of England. 

Another very absorbing talk I had was 
with Mr. McTavish, secretary of the 
Workers’ Educational Association. The 
latter is a society engaged in promoting 
education among adult manual workers. 
Its efforts to promote education and pre- 
vent prejudice are being crowned with 
immense success after fifteen years. Or- 
ganized and supported entirely by laboring 


AMERICA 
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men, nonpartisan in political and religious 
spheres, this is a unique movement. But 
it would be impossible to copy it ina country 
like ours because of the many foreign ele- 
ments among our working people. A li- 
brary and the association’s central office are 
housed in a modest old building and are the 
background for the quite extraordinary 
personality of Mr. McTavish. At first he 
was either shy or suspicious of my curiosity, 
but he thawed rapidly. He said, among 
other things, it had been found that gen- 
erally when the ignorant wanted to study, 
propagandists profited to exploit them for 
their own vicious ends. Now it was dif- 
ferent. Any sort of class can be formed 
under the W. E. A. and through the coép- 
eration of Oxford University and other 
similar agencies a professional first-class 
teacher is obtainable. The class from the 
beginning is in the best hands, which is con- 
ducive to the raising of moral and intellec- 
tual standards. Mr. McTavish hopes it 
will make the Labor Party wiser and better 
in its ambitions. He wants the Labor group 
to be worthy of power, whether they get 
it or not. An interesting newspaper is 
published by the Workers’ Educational 
Association, one with articles on various 
subjects by prominent men in the economic 
and educational world. 

To sit and listen to Mr. McTavish’s talk 
of the Workers’ Educational Association or 
to glance through its paper is an encour- 
aging experience. One realizes at once on 
what a common-sense basis this effort is 
founded. No charity from above, nothing 
of propaganda or hysterical infiuence from 
outside, it is a movement led by the best of 
the workman group. The financial support 
comes from their own pockets, and means 
a sacrifice of material things for gain of in- 
tellect and character. It is a well-balanced 
conception, with results good enough to 
make one wish the system might be adopted 
the world over. 

Besides this serious sightseeing, I did 
some of a frivolous nature; I visited one of 
the women’s clubs, where an agreeable and 
interesting chairman was set off by a very 
grumpy and inhospitable secretary. I saw 
nothing to remind me of the comfort 


Europe, M. D., Gives His Young 
Friend a Little Health Advice 
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and luxury of our smart clu 
York, Chicago or elsewhere; bu 
accounts this organization is 
tional lines and in polities, as 
ing a réle of importance in giy 
which seemed to me dingy an 
number of women passing thro 
It combines much greater va 
ties than our clubs do, and h 
membership, but I should neyey 
lounge or live there. I had teay 
friends one day at the Bath Club 
annex, which is cheerful and pk 
which reminded me more of our | 
One evening I was even take 
London amuse itself. We dine 
ridge’s, and went on to the 
the Savoy, but the dancers lo 
me compared with Continen 
crowds. What I liked much bette 
really worthwhile talk of the lun 
ner tables. The English appear 
interested in most world ques 
science, politics, reforms, with 
other topics, are discussed ir 
vated voices by men and womel 
grow excited or overcritical of ¢ 
So many traits in the Engli 
mirable that I wished more and n 
might grow up a better feeling 
older and younger Anglo-Saxon 
that we might work together fo 
ing of our world! 
Doubtless we don’t agree, é€ 
main questions. Certainly ea 
guard its interests by proper ¢ 
contract, for, alas, humanity 
be very frail, whether in groups 
dividuals. But our single languz 
bond, and America and Englandh 
qualities that sprang from their 
roots. " These should aid towal 
understanding. Now Englishmen} 
ferent sides assert they would gli 
our terms if we would join witht 
reconstruction effort. They are 
both keep their word and ple 
game. We are the same about 
and one is led to hope someh 
day is not far distant when J 
cousins will decide to clasp 
and for good across the seas! 
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The Universal Desire for Packard 
q Even those who have in mind a delivery date several 

8 months away, will do well to bear in mind this fact: 

6 
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There is a special reason why buyers are turning to the 
Packard in unprecedented numbers—a reason in no way 
related to general automobile activity. 


That reason is an almost universal realization that Packard 
has at long last established a price precedent for cars of 
the very highest class. 
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Packard stands out sharply as the first example of a super 
fine product in which the benefits and economies of large 
production have been awarded to the buyer. 
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Those who appreciate all that the Packard represents— 
those to whom nothing but the best is acceptable—are 
just as keen for value as any other motoring group. 
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The result has been a great movement toward the Packard 
which Packard facilities will be taxed for months to satisfy. 


Single-Six Five-Passenger Touring Car $2485 


at Detroit 
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from the 
factory 


Time—and time alone— 
ages,curesandmellows the 
tobacco used in Tuxedo. 
Nothing can hurry it. 


** But after itis blended 
and packed for 
smoking, the sooner 
you smoke it, the 
better it is. 


Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer in small 
lots—one dozen tins. 
The cartons are dated, 
showing the last day it 
can be sold. 


This insures your getting 
Tuxedo FRESH From 
the Factory. 


Buy atin today—try a pipeful 


—and see how good fresh to- 
bacco can be. 


Now \5* 


FRESH 


Guaranteed by . 


INCORPORATED 
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HE electrification of steam railroads in 

the United States on a more extensive 
scale than heretofore seems without doubt 
to be the most important and largest elec- 
trical development that immediately con- 
fronts us. Our railroads, it is estimated, are 
contemplating the expenditure of more 
than $150,000,000 for new electrification 
projects, and it seems likely that this money 
will be used during the next ten years, much 
of it within an even shorter time. 

Approximately 1200 to 1500 miles of new 
electrified track is involved. There are 
thirteen railroad companies in the United 
States and Canada that are considering 
electrification all the way from big railroad 
terminals and suburban zones to mountain 
tunnels and long steep grades. One road 
plans an electrification to haul coal from 
the mines up out of a valley and will gener- 
ate power from the coal at the mine mouth. 
Another, the Illinois Central, is actively 
engaged in planning the electrification of its 
Chicago terminal and a twenty-eight-mile 
stretch of suburban road leading therefrom. 
The New York Central terminal at Cleve- 
land will also be electrified. Henry Ford 
has announced he will electrify 100 miles or 
so of his road, the Detroit, Toledo and Iron- 
ton, while a big Northwestern system is 
considering the electrification of a 125-mile 
stretch in the Cascade Mountain region. 
Another big coal-carrying road will prob- 
ably electrify 100 miles of road through the 
Cumberland Mountains in order to handle 
more expeditiously its heavy West Virginia 
coal traffic. It has been estimated in con- 
nection with this project that 80 per cent 
more freight could be carried over the sys- 
tem .at this point with electric operation 
than with the present steam engines. 

The important point about all this is that 
most of the projects referred to have passed 
the talk stage and are being figured out 
definitely on paper. In certain cases engi- 
neering work has been started, while in 
others it seems only a matter of months 
before contracts for equipment will be let. 

It is interesting to analyze briefly the 
reasons that have prompted electrification 


LUTT-TUTT, MR. TUTT 


Beaton had all the books on etiquette beat 
a mile. He was, P. P. opined, the anony- 
mous author of What the Man Will Wear. 
This quieted her for a time. 

Came then that awful evening—Edna 
swore she’d never get over it as long as she 
lived, never!—when they went to Mrs. 
Morganthaler’s evening reception and she 
discovered that he had on congress boots. 
That finished her. There was no use his 
trying to tell her that the right people now- 
adays ever heard of a congress boot, 
much less wore ’em! He must get rid of 
that man. He must get rid of that man! 
That was all there was to it! She’d never 
have the courage to look Mrs. Morgan- 
thaler in the face again. P. P. strove to 
pacify her with marked unsuccess. Her 
pride—it was her pride that had been hurt. 

Pierpont found himself in an awkward 
position. If he admitted that Beaton was 
in no way responsible and that the congress 
boots were his own idea, he would pay the 
penalty of his uxoriousness and the vials of 
her wrath would be emptied down his neck. 
But if he put it on the valet the innocent 
would suffer for the guilty. So, like the 
honest chap he was, he told her the truth. 
Beaton had laid out his full-dress clothes, 
including pumps; and he, her Pierpont, 
had deliberately kicked them under the 
bed and not bothered to change his feet at 
all. What was the use? Just goin’ over 
for a few minutes to Morganthaler’s! It 
wasn’t a dancing party. Beaton wasn’t to 
blame at all. He besought her to promise 
that she would take his word for it and 
leave the poor feller be. She promised, 
because she wanted P. P. to give her a new 
thirteen-hundred-dollar mink coat, but in 
her secret soul she vowed to herself that 
she would “get”? Beaton the first chance 
she had. There was something about him 
that wasn’t right. She only half believed 
Pierpont about the pumps. He was trying 
to shield the man for some reason. Why? 

Suddenly she saw it all! They were 
working together against her. A con- 
spiracy! P. P. paid Beaton to let him wear 


or 


By B. S. BEACH 


and the problems that are expected to be 
solved as the result of it. For the first time 
since the war the financial situation, so far 
as the railroads are concerned, is favorable 
for such undertakings. The inabilityin the 
past to finance any considerable electrifi- 
cation has been a stumblingblock in the 
way of progress. Every indication now 
points to the removal of this barrier. 

The tremendous increase in railroad traf- 
fic and the problem of how to take care of 
it by increasing the capacity of the system 
without additional tracks are other factors 
that are compelling electrification in many 
places. This is especially true over the 
steep grades of mountainous regions. The 
electrification of such sections has always 
meant the indefinite postponement of double 
tracking and marked economies in opera- 
tion; so marked, in fact, that one road 
expects to be able to pay for the entire cost 
of its electrification in five years out of the 
economies thus gained over steam operation. 

Another important factor is the slowly 
rising cost of coal, the cost of transporting 
it and carrying it on the locomotive, and 
the tremendous wastes in burning it. 

The United States already has electrified 
1607 route miles of main-line railway and 
is today operating 375 electric locomotives. 
Eighteen other countries have also elec- 
trified a portion of their roads. Their total 
electrified mileage is 3567. Thus the United 
States has nearly one-third of the total 
electrified mileage of the world. The in- 
stalled cost of the projects in the United 
States totals about $80,000,000. The bal- 
ance of the world has expended $117,000,000 
in main-line electrifications. 

An engineer who has devoted many years 
to the study of railway problems makes a 
rough estimate of the cost of electrification 
per mile, which is of particular interest be- 
cause the average person rarely learns of 
such things. He places it at $45,000 per 
route mile for single track, and $75,000 per 
mile for double track. The investment for 


(Continued from Page 13) 


what he chose! Beaton was a traitor to the 
cause of her social progress. The nerve of 
that man! What was a vallay for but to 
see that one’s husband put on the right 
sort of clothes before he went out? The 
trouble was he was too young; didn’t have 
enough authority. She must get a man—a 
big, heavy man—who, if Pierpont rebelled, 
could shove him into a corner and willy- 
nilly put the right pants on him. But first 
she must get rid of this one. She began to 
hate Beaton. He had been unfaithful to 
her; he had got her in wrong at Mrs. 
Morganthaler’s; he was working against 
her, no doubt stirring up trouble with the 
other servants—and she was conscious that 
he scorned her. That was the real secret of 
her venom. He was always respectful, but 
he never treated her as if she were what she 
paid him to pretend he thought she was. 

But when she asked Pierpont to dismiss 
him he protested that Beaton was an ex- 
cellent valet and perfectly satisfactory. He 
couldn’t dismiss a man without cause. She 
begged him to do so, as a favor to her; but 
he was stubborn about it, and at length 
angrily refused. She could mind her own 
business. Edna had occasionally seen 
P. P. like that out in Athens, and the recol- 
lection of what had happened was not 
pleasant. She could not afford to have 
anything so undignified happen here in 
New York. So she subsided, nursing her 
hatchet. Then Cruce got a big contract for 
steel plates for a new fleet of Clyde-built 
steamships, and P. P. had to run over to 
Glasgow for a few weeks. Her opportunity! 
She did not dare fire Beaton right off the 
bat, but she made up her mind to get the 
goods on him and give him the sack before 
Pierpont came back. 

Together, she and the housekeeper went 
on a still hunt to Beaton’s room on his 
afternoon out. It was a dreary enough 
place, seven by ten, with hardly enough 
room for a cot bed, a bureau and a wash- 
stand. No chair. The housekeeper had 
said chairs gave servants the habit of sit- 
ting in their rooms, which was bad and used 


power station and transmission ¢ 
power to the railway is consid 
50 per cent additional, making { 
investment for a mile of single-tr 
trification about $60,000 to $65, 
over $100,000 a mile for double tr 

This may be one reason why the 
dream of complete electrificati 
railways has not come true. Ind 
doubtful whether all our railway 
be electrified. Even the most fer 
sities electrical engineer w 
this. 7 
Yet the proposed expenditure 
000,000 in projects of the immedia 


without very definitely foreseeing 
ing and calculating the advanta 
derived therefrom is a sufficient ij 
of the desirability of electrification 
As a matter of fact, though we 
world in the extent of our electr 
we are lagging behind Europe in| 
of progress of new undertakings, 
Italy and Switzerland, for exam) 
begun plans that will lead ultimate 
complete electrification of all the 
railroads. Extensive projects a 
way in Belgium, Norway, Swe 
England. Other countries are co} 
electrification very seriously. | 
Italy particularly have been e 
electrify because of the shortage 0) 
prohibitive cost, and because ml 
power resources present a more e¢ 
way of generating power. This has 
dominating reason for the electrifi 
other roads, though in varying de; 
The coal saving by electrificatiii 
mendous. The steam roads of t 
States in one year consume ab 
000,000 tons. The chief pro 
electric transportation have shai 
their pencils and tell us that moret 
thirds of this amount, or 125,000,0) 
coal, could be saved by universal} 
cation of all our railroads. : 
a 


f 
up electricity. Let them go to be 
their rest so they could proper 
work. There were two photograp! 
bureau: one of a middle-aged wor 
tired eyes; the other one of a 
with high cheek bones and a “b 
hairbrush, a broken comb and } 
clock were the only other visible | 
of crime. 7 

“T thought maybe we’d find } 
smokin’ his old pipe up here,” s! 
housekeeper. “Most of ’em,do. 
allow it. They can go outside if t/ 
to smoke.”’ t 

Mrs. Pumpelly shrugged her s 

“We ain’t through yet,” 
pulling open the top drawer. “ 
me! I should say not!” she addifi 
phantly. ‘Look at here! If t 
Pierpont Pumpelly’s cigarette eas 
my hat! And there’s the watch 
belonged to my great-uncle Me 
I never! The man’s a thief, that’s 
is! It was worth while coming u) 
wonder how many other 
taken!” 

A pasteboard box in the bac 
drawer yielded an old-fashion 
plated watch, a heavy chain with 
charm, two wiggly scarfpins, a pal 
cuff buttons, a single one of on} 
pair of paste studs—all easily ide 
belonging to the Athens period 
existence. 4 

“Got him!” hissed Edna thr 
teeth. ‘‘ Miserable thief! I kne 


om 


clothes; the second socks, silk § 
pajamas, together with haberdé 
the most expensive sort. a 
“Ain’t it awful?” she gasped. 
shirts must have cost at least tw 
lars apiece. I’m not going to lo 
farther. Anybody can swear to 
Mr. Pumpelly’s things. You g 
and call up the police station 
(Continued on Page 42 
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Did Closed Cars 
Cost Too Much? 


Thousands thought so. And prior to the 
Coach, they stuck to open cars. 


That simply meant they wanted to put their 
investment in chassis quality and dependability, 
rather than accept lesser mechanical value in 
a closed car. 


Yet closed car advantages are too obvious to 
need comment. Everyone wants them 
provided they do not sacrifice chassis value. 


So a Great Welcome 
Awaited the Coach 


Essex invented the Coach to meet this plain 
demand of thousands. It gives every essential 
comfort of the costliest closed cars. It is solid, 
quiet, durable and attractive in looks. Yet of 
course its greatest value is in the famous Essex 
$1045 


Touring wit]. if. ts Cabriolet 


chassis which world experts have called the 
finest of its size built. It fully has confirmed 
that verdict by official proof. 


Insist on 
Lasting Value 


Open car cost shows the mechanical value you 
get in any closed car. And the difference 
shows what the closed body costs. So consider 
well the two types of closed cars that sell 
around #1300. 


The Essex Coach at #1145 gives all practical 
closed car advantages on a chassis that costs 
$1045 in the open model. 


In no car can you get more than you pay for. 
It is for you to decide whether your money 
shall go for a costly body or for real automo- 
bile performance and lasting quality. 


$1145 Coach - - $1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX MOTORS - 


& 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BSEX Coach 


°1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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Watch This 


Column 


The kind of pictures 
that please 


CARL LAEMMLE 


The world is full of romance. 
There is nothing beautiful in 
death. And so, UNIVERSAL 
isproducing only thosepictures 
which leave a sweet taste in the 
mouth. Itisavoiding thegloom 
and thetragedy. Lifehasenough 
of both. Why harp on them? 


* * 


We are choosing our stories from 
the best authors who write clean 
drama, absorbing love stories, 
thrilling talesof adventure,the roar 
of the elements, the eternal fight 
for supremacy, the triumph of the 
hero, the beauties of modern life. 


* * oe, 


We are making our pictures fo en- 
tertain, not to point morals. Weare 
trying to inspire our directors and 
actors with the truth that that 
which lingers in the mind sweetly 
is the type of picture that the great 
masses of humankind desire. 


* * * 


We want the people to say, when 
they see a UNIVERSAL picture, 
“It’s a beautiful story; it is played 
wonderfully well. I enjoyed every 
bit of it.”” We never want to hang 
out the sign ““For Men Only” or 
“For Women Only.”’ We want the 
wholefamily tosee UNIVERSALS. 
And we are making that kind of 


pictures. 
* * 


Hence, | repeat that you can’t pos- 
sibly see all that is good in pictures 
until you see UNIVERSALS. Cut 
this out and hand it to the manager 
of your favorite theater. Tell him 


you want UNIVERSALS for your 


wife, your children and yourself. 


President 


PICTU 


1600 Broadway, New York cs 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
where I gave the captain that humidor 
with all those cigars last Christmas—and 
have him send an officer to arrest Beaton 
the minute he comes back. I wonder what 
Mr. Pumpelly will think now! A fine 
return for all our kindness!” 

The housekeeper vacillated for a moment 
between sympathy and discretion, for 
Beaton had always impressed her as an 
unusually honest young fellow, and it was 
possible that Mr. Pumpelly had given him 
the things—anyone could see that the 
jewelry was practically valueless. She was 
on the point of suggesting that possibly it 
was a bit rough to have him locked up 
without hearing what he had to say, but at 
the sight of Mrs. Pumpelly’s face she 
changed her mind. 

“Very good, madam,” she said obedi- 
ently. 

qr 

HAT was how the great case of the 

People of the State of New York against 
James Beaton for grand larceny in the 
second degree had its inception—in the 
hatred, malice and uncharitableness of 
Edna Pumpelly’s heart. 

She had had one experience already, 
from which she had learned the unde- 
sirability of invoking the processes of the 
law against the rich and socially elect un- 
less quite sure of one’s ground; but she had 
not yet discovered that the law is no 
respecter of persons, and it did not occur to 
her that in its eyes she and the man she 
now accused were equally entitled to its 
aid and protection. From her point of 
view, this man was only her servant, a 
dependent. She could no longer, it was 
true, order him to be lashed or bastinadoed 
by her other menials—although theoreti- 
cally, perhaps, it might be inferred from 
Section 1054 of the New York Criminal 
Code that such a proceeding might still be 
countenanced, since it proclaims man- 
slaughter excusable when committed in the 
lawful chastisement of a child or servant. 
But all the same, she could have him 
locked up. That much at least was her 
inalienable right. Not even Pierpont could 
possibly criticize her for apprehending a 
thief, and it did away with the necessity of 
formally dismissing him and giving him a 
reference and all that bother. 

Two plain-clothes men arrived in re- 
sponse to the housekeeper’s summons, and 
after having searched Beaton’s room thor- 
oughly they arrested him as he was about 
to enter the house by the area entrance at 
half past ten. 

At first, although naturally indignant, he 
was inclined to take the matter as a joke. 
Mr. Pumpelly had given him all the things 
and would gladly say so. The officers, how- 
ever, talked as if he were already con- 
victed of being a thief, and this so got on 
his nerves that he gave them some back 
talk, as a result of which one of them 
punched him violently in the stomach. 
Agonized and bewildered, he was then 
taken in a police wagon to the night court 
and arraigned before a magistrate, who 
held him in three thousand dollars bail. 
The pain, the rough way in which he was 
shoved about, his ignorance of his rights 
confused and filled him with apprehension. 

He was locked in a cell, where gradually 
his bodily misery gave place to torture of 
the mind. For he now for the first time 
realized to his horror that the only witness 
who could corroborate his explanation of 
the possession of the alleged stolen prop- 
erty had sailed for Europe, to be gone for 
an indefinite period. Even if in the end he 
should secure his liberty, what misery 
might he not be compelled to suffer in the 
meantime! Coffee and bread were given 
him in the morning, but after his sleepless 
night he was too wretched to eat. Sick 
with humiliation, stiff and unshaven, he 
shook his head when asked by the sergeant 
if there was anybody with whom he wished 
to communicate. But later on he recalled 
the gossip of the servants’ hall and the 
story of the affair in which Mrs. Wells had 
got the better of his mistress through the 
ingenuity of Tutt & Tutt. 


Iv 


R. TUTT,” remarked Tutt as the 

senior partner of the firm paused at 
the door of his office and skillfully deco- 
rated the hat-tree with his stovepipe from 
a distance of seven feet, “‘I have news for 
thee.” 

The office force of Tutt & Tutt could 
always tell the altitude of Mr. Ephraim 
Tutt’s psychological barometer by his abil- 
ity to stand on the threshold of his room, 
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send his tall hat spinning through the air 
and hang it on the top of the mahogany 
tree. When he could do that it showed, as 
Bonnie Doon asserted, that he was full of 
beans and that the devil had jolly well 
better keep his head down. The old lawyer 
stood now in the middle of the office, rub- 
bing his hands together and smiling a good 
morning at them as benevolently as a 
Sunday-school superintendent about to an- 
nounce a chicken-pie supper in the church 
vestry next Friday evening. Yet. because 
he had hit the bull’s-eye with his hat, they 
all knew that underneath the benign ex- 
terior there was coursing through his 
arteries that ectoplasmic ichor which at 
times made him act more like Pan or Puck 
than Saint Thomas Aquinas or General 
Booth. 

“Ha!” cried he, sweeping the assembled 
Tutt family from beneath his shaggy eye- 
brows, and scenting, like Job’s war horse, 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the cap- 
tains and the shouting. ‘‘What news, 
watchman, of the night?” 

Then without more ado both partners 
simultaneously produced their joint and 
several implements of intellectual labor— 
Tutt his cigarette, Mr. Tutt his stogy, and 
therefrom arose the smoke of council. It 
was characteristic of them that in every 
aspect of their professional life their rela- 
tions to one another, whether physical or 
psychologic, were inevitably the same. 
Thus Tutt prepared the cases and dished 
them up carefully for Mr. Tutt to try; 
and thus—when Mr. Tutt smoked Tutt 
held the match. Accordingly, having on 
tiptoe assisted in lighting the sacred fire 
upon the altar of his partner’s mind, he 
applied the match to the end of his own 
cigarette and turned to the legal group 
about them, consisting of Miss Minerva 
Wiggin, Miss Sondheim, the stenographer, 
Ezra Scraggs, the alcoholic scrivener, the 
ubiquitous Mr. Bonright Doon, and Willie 
Toothaker, erstwhile office boy, but now 
a near-lawyer on the point of taking his 
examination for admission to the bar. 

“Yea, verily and of a truth!” quoth 
Tutt, conscious that his words would 
arouse delight if not enthusiasm. ‘Lady 
Edna Pumpelly has been getting gay 
again.” 

““You mean the one who got a summons 
for Mrs. Rutherford Wells for blocking the 
street with her motor?” asked Miss Wig- 
gins reminiscently. 

“The same!” replied Tutt with a grin. 
“You remember, of course, how we sent 
Bonnie up to her house and found she’d 
been consistently violating every ordinance 
passed by the city fathers since the town 
was bought from .the Indians. Bonnie 
summoned her for over a dozen trifling 
offenses, and she lay down, dropped, re- 
neged, or whatever the expression is, in a 
hurry! Tit for tat! Eh, Bonnie?” 
ay redoubtable Mr. Doon nodded care- 
essly. 

“Tutt for tutt, you mean,” he corrected. 
“‘She’s just an ostentatious idiot! But the 
old man’s all right—a good sort. I found 
out afterwards he was a Sacred Camel. 
Gave me a shot of the best hooch I’ve had 
since Michaelmas.” 

The dry lips of Secraggs clicked involun- 
tarily. 

““What’s her grace done now?” asked 
Mr. Tutt, twirling his swivel chair and then 
adjusting himself in the characteristic pose 
which he found most conducive to mental 
effort; that is to say, with his body tilted 
back at an angle of approximately one hun- 
dred and seventy-five degrees and his legs 
crossed on the desk infront of him. “How 
has her individuality expressed itself this 
time?” 

“By getting one of her menservants 
arrested for stealing a few old hand-me- 
downs, a tin watch and some snide breast- 
pins her husband gave him. She had it in 
for the man for some reason, and as soon as 
she found that this old junk was up in his 
room she sent for the cops, had him yanked 
to the police station and locked up—just 
like that! He was a pitiful sight to see, 
poor chap, this morning. They had treated 
him pretty rough; he was scared blue and 
was nearly all in. So I bailed him out and 
sent him over to the Commodore to get 
some breakfast; and, if I do say it, he was 
ready to kneel down and say his prayers to 
me. Beaton’s his name.” 

“But where’s Pumpelly?’”’ asked Mr. 
Tutt. ‘‘How could she get the man ar- 
rested unless her husband disclaimed giving 
him the clothes?” 

“In Europe!’ answered Tutt with a 
flourish. 


“In Europe?” repeated Mr, ' 
“In EUROPE,” nodded 
The elder partner swept 
from the desk and sprang to his 
the agility of a two-year-old. — 
“Then, by Coke, Littleton an 
Steuer,’ "he exclaimed, shaking his 
air above his head, “She hath di 
for herself into which she shall g 
What sort of person is this man) 
“T thought he was a corkin 
low!’’ answered Tutt. “Sery 
ranks during the war, was gasse 
tered domestic service over her 
discharge because there was no 
he was fit for. Had no object w 
take any of those old duds. 
ing ninety a month, sent seve 
home to his old mater in Devon 
to marry a girl from his home to} 
as they can save enough mone 
“a public’ as he calls it, and is” 
the stuff you’d expect. In fa Bil 
about ten thousand of Edna Pur 
some few of her husband.” 
“But why did she do this?” 
Mr. Tutt, his jaw stiffening in g 
boded no good to the Duchess | 
Ohio. ‘“‘ How could she do sucha. 


“‘She’s a cheap skate ar 
This poor guy was, as she th 
social inferior and she had it j 
probably because he didn’t ist 
enough.” 

For a full half minute the seni 


and he brought down his fist 
desk so that every stogy in the | 
for very joy. 
“Won't I GE a sv 
that woman!” he cried 
“Do wha-a-t to her?” 
partner. p 
““Swangdangle her!” e 
greater Tutt. 
“Who ever heard of oud 
grunted Tutt the lesser. 
“Just because you never } 
countered Mr. Tutt, “Its from 
Aramaic.” 
“More likely from the Eskin 
“Look here, Tutt!” cried Mr, 
sudden irascibility. 
more culture! 


book to be called Half Hours Wi 
Dictionaries.” 


““Humph!” grumbled Tutt st 
“What does this swangdar 
mean?”’ 


Mr. Tutt solemnly placed his 
on the top of his partner’s head 
the latter’s face upward towar( 

“Don’t you know all-fired we 
going to do to her?’’ he deman 

“Ye-e-es,”” acknowledged qT 
guess—I do.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mr. 1 
siastically, “that’s exactly what 
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RS. PUMPELLY e 
posed, in thus ordering 
varlet to prison, vindicated her 
in the eyes of her other don 
vented her spleen upon her 
co-conspirator, began on seco! 
secretly to wish she had been 
hasty. She had acted on the 
make a lordly gesture, but nos 
dered whether it might not # 
better to have consulted a lavil 
doing anything. She had noi 
going into any nasty police coul# 
no, indeed! I} 
However, she reassured herse} 
the butler could identify the okt 
in Beaton’s room as belonging 
band, and qualify as complair 
theory that they were in his ca 
tody and had been felonious!: 
therefrom. That would let her ¢ 


A vague disquiet filled her ane! 
What would happen next? ff 


in summoning Mrs. Wells; 
that was different. This mani 
body, and a thief at that. NI 
as the hours passed on the 
Beaton’s arrest, and Sim ‘ 
sented himself, she began reall! 
It was annoying not to know 
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‘vice must 
not fail 
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i 
ping cold ... the thermometer 


aly hovering around the zero 
‘All day—all night—the fires 


‘nd roar in the three big plants 
Yetroit Edison Company, turn- 
2to steam and sending its com- 
varmth to a hundred thousand 
‘in 2,200 office buildings and 
nts. 


ing blizzard... driving sleet 
‘ted snow must not interfere 
livery of the coal upon which 
\Heating is dependent. This 
iblic service must not fail even 
ingle hour. For the bunkers 
aly a 24-hour supply. The 
be weather, the more coal is 
Pierce-Arrow Trucks are used 


Jevery ton of it. 


1 well, and how profitably 
Arrow Trucks serve in the coal 
and in nearly two hundred 


ndustries can best be told 


‘nining the facts and figures 
1ave been assembled for your 
«ation. No matter where you 
ced, no matter what conditions 
br road you must meet, we can 
). definite information covering 


ytticular haulage problem. 


1 CE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 
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J. A. Mercier’s fleet of Pierce- 
Arrows for years have hauled 
every ton of coal used by the 
Detroit Edison Company. 
Eleven 5-ton dump trucks, 
towing trailers, serve theheat- 
ing company’s three plants. 
Each truck and trailer hauls 
200tons of coala day. One of 
the trucks has traveled well 
over 200,000 miles. It is ten 
years old. Three others are 
nine years old. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Chassis Prices: 


Zr LOWS abet < . $3,200 
34%-Ton . . . 4,350 
5¢7 60. ee 50 


F. O. B. Buffalo 
Prices in Canada upon application 
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FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Know positively the weight of 
everything you sell and every- 
thing you buy. Be sure that you 
get full value for your money, and 
that you deliver full value to the 
many who buy from you. 


Own a Fairbanks Portable Plat- 
form Scale, and you will always 
have accurate and dependable 
weighing service conveniently at 
hand. These scales not only have 
a world-wide reputation for de- 
pendability, but fortheir unusually 
long life and continued accuracy. 


For Every Business 


There are literally a thousand uses 
for this scale. Merchants, manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers, dis- 
tributors—practically every man 
in business—can use a Fairbanks 
profitably. 

Besides the model shown here, 
there are hundreds of other 
Fairbanks Scales ranging from the 
chemist’s delicate balance to the 
giant which weighs loaded railroad 
freight cars. Each is recognized 
as standard in its field. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Broome and Lafayette Sts. 900 S. Wabash Ave. 
—and Forty Other Principal Cities in the U. S. 


JP Dvah 


ae ie 
~ 500 Ibs. » 
CAPACITY 


a m5 
> \ == 
> §0B. FACTORY 
Pe 1060 lbs. Capacity : 


y _ $1822 fob. Factory 
| ar Sry 


“Tf it’s 
weighed 

ona 
FAIRBANKS, 

there’s no 
argument”’ 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
Simmons was doing, how long he’d have 
to be away, how many times he’d have to 
go to court and all that. It might upset the 
house dreadfully to have him hanging 
about a police station all day long when 
she could not count it as part of his time 
out; particularly on account of her bridge 
party next week to raise money for build- 
ing the Inns for Indigent Indians. Anyhow, 
there was no reason why Simmons shouldn’t 
have sent some word to relieve her anxiety. 

To her exasperation he did not return 
until nearly six o’clock. They had kept him 
there, he ruefully explained, against his 
violent protest in order that he might make 
a statement to the deputy assistant district 
attorney in charge of those cases where the 
complainants were not represented by their 
own lawyers. Mrs. Pumpelly had not en- 
gaged any lawyer, so it had been necessary 
for him to wait to explain the matter to the 
district attorney, who had been very busy 
all morning and had gone out to lunch at a 
quarter to one and had not come back until 
long after three. The latter had then 
amused himself in trying a bigamy case in 
utter disregard of the butler’s convenience. 
Mr. Simmons consequently had not had 
any lunch at all! Worse still, after the con- 
clusion of the bigamy case the district at- 
torney had utterly disappeared, oblivious 
of the presence of Simmons. 

“You mean that after keeping you there 
all day the man didn’t even take the trouble 
to speak to you?”’ demanded Edna. 

“Exactly so, ma’am,”’ said Simmons in 
a faint voice. ‘‘’E hevidently forgot me 


hentire.”’ 

“Well,” snapped Lady Pumpelly, 
“that’s a pretty how d’y’do! What hap- 
pens now?” 

“T don’t know,” confessed Simmons, 


whose dignity had suffered severely. 
“They all seem a very hordinary sort of 
people, madam. Very hordinary! They 
pay no hattention to one at all. Brush one 
haside, as one might say. I call it plain 
himpudent.”’ 

““Where’s Beaton now?” inquired his 
mistress, drawing in her lips. 

“T don’t know, madam. I didn’t lay 
heyes on ’im!”’ 

“Simmons,” cried Edna _ wrathfully, 
“vou’re a fool! Haven’t you any idea 
what’s got to be done next?” 

“No, madam,” he replied. ‘But I ven- 
tured to hask one of the minor hofficials 
and ’e hinformed me that I had better 
return again tomorrow morning.” 

It was at that point that Mrs. Pumpelly 
concluded to retain Tutt & Tutt right off 
and have them attend to the whole matter 
for her; but to her surprise and dismay 
when she telephoned to their office she was 
politely informed that they had already 
been retained upon the opposite side. 

Beaton retain lawyers! And Tutt & Tutt 
at that! She cursed herself for her delay. 
The thing might prove serious. She could 
just as well have retained them herself 
before taking any steps whatever. Now 
she wished that she had. In genuine 
trepidation she called up her husband’s 
law firm, Edgerton & Edgerton, got Mr. 
Wilfred, the elder of the two brothers, 
neither of whom she liked, on the tele- 
phone and explained the situation to him 
to the best of her ability. What should she 
do next? She couldn’t just let the thing 
go at loose ends! Mr. Edgerton was some- 
what vague, the truth being that he had 
never been in a police court in his entire 
life. Neither, for that matter, had Mr. 
Winfred, his younger brother. They were— 
Edgerton & Edgerton—very high class and 
always went to lunch together at the 
Downtown Association on Cedar Street, 
where they could see other lawyers equally 
high class and be seen by them in return. 
They were the variety of Wall Street 
attorneys who wear dickies and tall hats 
and are supposed to sleep in them. 

Mr. Wilfred ‘‘smeared”’ the unfortunate 
truth as well as he could and told Edna he’d 
take the matter up immediately. Then 
Brother Wilfred asked Brother Winfred 
what to do, and Brother Winfred asked him 
how the hell he should know, to which 
Brother Wilfred replied that there was no 
sense in being snorty about it, for P. 
Pumpelly was their chief client and Cuban 
Cruce their one best bet. In theend Brother 
Wilfred put on his tall hat and, swallowing 
his pride, went over to see Mr. Tutt, who 
received him kindly and informed him that 
Mrs. Pierpont Pumpelly’s impulsiveness 
would cost her exactly ten thouand dol- 
lars. This seemed very curious to Mr. 
Edgerton. 
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“But, sir,” protested the elegant but 
baffled lawyer, “‘you do not seem to under- 
stand the situation. It is my client who 
has had your client arrested for a criminal 
offense—grand larceny in fact. I am— 
h’m!—not very familiar with such matters, 
but I suppose the easiest way to dispose of 
this unpleasant case is for your client to 
enter a plea of guilty and throw himself 
upon the mercy of my client and of the 
court.” 

Mr. Tutt smiled amiably, tendering 
Wilfred a stogy, at which the latter shud- 


dered. 

“Undoubtedly,’’ he agreed, “‘that would 
be the easiest way to dispose of it—for you. 
But, unfortunately, from our point of view 
it would not accomplish the ends of justice. 
You say quite truthfully, Mr. Edgerton, 
that you are not very familiar with these 
matters. 

“T do not wish to take any unfair advan- 
tage of you. Let me suggest that you retain 
someone who is familiar with criminal pro- 
cedure to handle this case for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Wilfred rather stiffly. 
““My office is quite capable of handling a 
simple case of theft. May I ask what date 
has been set for the hearing?”’ 

“Next Tuesday, in the Fifty-seventh 
Street Magistrate’s Court,” affably re- 
plied Mr. Tutt. “Shall I meet you at 
Philippi?” 

““Er—possibly,”’ stammered Wilfred, not 
entirely sure of the allusion. “At any rate 
we shall be represented by counsel.’ 

They shook hands formally. ; 

“‘T wonder what he meant by saying it 
would cost Mrs. Pumpelly ten thousand 
dollars!’’ pondered the lawyer as he went 
down in the elevator. 


vi 


T IS certain that Edna Pumpelly had 

never heard of the verb ‘‘swangdangle.”’ 
It is even possible that nobody else ever 
did and that Mr. Tutt may have made it 
up. It may never become part of our na- 
tional vocabulary until the publication of 
Ephraim Tutt’s Half Hours With the Best 
Dictionaries. But even if Edna had never 
heard of it, she certainly was everlastingly 
swangdangled to the end that she de- 
creased markedly both in weight and cubic 
contents. 

In the first place, she had always sup- 
posed that if one had a person arrested for 
a criminal offense, the police, somehow or 
other, saw to it that he was immediately 
sent away to prison. It was like calling in 
a plumber or a paper hanger. You pressed 
the button, they did the rest. You had 
nothing more to think about except to 
pay the bill. So, here, you sent for a 
policeman and that was the end of it! 

End of it! Many a night during the 
succeeding months Edna Pumpelly lay 
awake in her blue-silk bed wondering if 
the case of the People of the State of New 
York versus Beaton would ever end. For 
she had long since discovered to her disgust 
that when a person was arrested that was 
only the beginning of it. Mr. Wilfred Ed- 
gerton had explained fully, and with much 
decorously suppressed irritation, how— 
after he and his brother and their entire 
office staff had spent the greater. part of a 
week briefing the law on the subject of 
grand and petit larceny, burden of proof, 
presumption of innocence, presumptions 
arising from possession and exclusive op- 
portunity, reasonable cause, and the proper 
procedure in magistrates’ courts, and had 
personally appeared in support of Simmons 
and had waited, from nine in the morning 
until half past. twelve, to lay the whole case 
properly before the judge—that Mr. Tutt 
hadn’t even turned up at all! He had 
merely sent a casual and dilatory message 
that he was busy somewhere else. The 
judge had accordingly, and with what 
seemed to Mr. Wilfred suspiciously like 
alacrity, put it over for two weeks, as Tutt 
& Tutt had requested. This had occurred 
four times! The Beaton case had, it ap- 
peared, simply played heck with the law 
offices of Edgerton & Edgerton. Mr. Tutt 
kept them marching like Humpty Dumpty 
up to Fifty-seventh Street and then march- 
ing back again—books, briefs, bags, papers 
and all. 

As for Simmons, it had destroyed his use- 
fulness as a butler in toto. He had become 
an aged man, worn to a frazzle. Meantime 
Beaton had got another job—a very good 
one, it was said. He had gone to work for 
one Mr. Ephraim Tutt. 

Thirteen weeks had now elapsed, with 
Enda Pumpelly on tenterhooks, and noth- 
ing whatever had happened. But then 
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cution and false arrest—Beator 
Pumpelly, in the Supreme Court 


This shocked and alarmed her 
she pretended that it merely 
tired. Mr. Edgerton now defi 
ceived the significance of Mr. 1 
sion. Edna was furious. The 1 
just as well have asked fifty thous 
said. What was to be done about 
Mr. Edgerton answered that #] 
nothing to do about it, so far as. 
see, but to wait until twenty da 
and then put in a “general de 
couldn’t be tried for a couple of 
way, on account of the congest 


thing. Edna said she didn’t w 
delay; that she wanted the matter) 
of at once. Why should the man b¢ 
to hold a baseless claim over h 
two years? Wilfred patiently explai 
it wasn’t his fault. Usually, hes: 
who had actions brought again) 
wanted all the delay they could, 
the plaintiffs out. 
At that Edna saw a great light. 7 
just what Beaton was trying to 
in the criminal case—tire her out 
he’d see! He’d see! Tire her 
Ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha! 


thing. Her idea, of course, had 
have it all over and done with, age 
he came home. ‘The row had star 
after Christmas, and already it was 
And as yet not even a police-court. 
For every time the case came up, 
Tutt, using Pierpont’s absence a; 


journment on the ground that he, ¢ 
of the goods, was a necessary wil 
the defense. She blamed the Edge; 
it, declaring on her biweekly visi 
tone audible to their entire office equ 
that they were a pair of ‘‘bum 

flossy little silk-stocking attorne 
let Tutt & Tutt put it all ove 
Couldn’t they even bring the ce 
preliminary hearing? What wor 
was the possibility of P. P.’s comi 
before it should be held and testify 
he’d given the things to Beaton. 
was saved that humiliation. 


her astonishment, 
her along in April and announc 
Mr. Tutt had at length stated 
was ready to go ahead with ft] 
Would she please be at the police ¢ 
next morning and bring Simmc 
housekeeper, the clothes and the 
along with her? She stormed ¢ 
wire that she’d do no such thing. | 
police court? And she was no 
wagon either! However, in the | 
went, terrified to her deep heart’s | 
old-fox Tutt should cross-exam 
about P. P.’s friendly attitude tow 
valet. .. 
She sat with her French maid it 
crowd of Italian women whose 
had vanished into the void, of $I 
bigamists, fatherless babies, 
wives and sweethearts, evicted 
police officers and miscellaneou' 
without visible means of support. 
along there, you!’”’ Thrice she wa 


= 


For three hours she breathed air] 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta. _ 
stuck it out bravely, because she 1 
to let the judge see just what si 
miserable crook this Beaton was! 
“James William Beaton to the | 


went into reverse gear. She arose 
So did Beaton. It seemed that 
been sitting right behind her—no d 
between them! The valet look¢ 
dressed, carefree; even smiled 
The impudence! Simmons also 
forward. 

“Well, now, step up here—all ¢ 
said the judge sharply. ‘What 
want to do with this case, Mr. Tu’ 

To her great disgust she saw_ 
leaning over the bench. Why sh¢ 
judge address him and not her? I! 
suspicious. The whole thing was ¢ 
The judge appeared to be sneering! 

(Continued on Page 46) 


ive your home the same chance 


(aa morning you leave your 
‘+ most treasured valuables at home, 
jaying with dolls, perhaps, or fast 
sleep in the cradle. 

‘Yet they may not be as well guarded 
(om fire and peril as your office records 
ad papers! 


A Pen nate roof 


‘Asbestos offers complete protection 
t every home in its most vulnerable 
‘ot—the roof. Johns-Manville As- 
:stos Shingles are fire-safe. You know 
(at, of course, because you know that 
ibestos can’t burn. But what you do 
bt know, perhaps, is how very inex- 
ynsive Asbestos Shingles are. 


A fraction of a cent more 


Johns-Manville Flexstone Asbestos 
‘ingles cost only a fraction of a cent 
lore per shingle than theordinary com- 
psition kind, which are slate-surfaced, 
(o, but lack the protective foundation 

asbestos. On the average-sized 
me the difference rarely amounts to 
ore than twenty-five dollars. 


you give your business 
| Protect it from fire—with Asbestos 


How little that is to pay for a pro- 
tective layer of Asbestos rock over 
your whole roof—and security for 
those beneath it! 


Durable too! 


Even if you discounted their fire- 
safety, Johns-Manville Flexstone As- 
bestos Shingles would be worth thelittle 
morethey costonthescoreof durability. 

The asbestos rock that is put into 
your roof was born ages ago. It has 
withstood the ravages of fire and time 
for years that make all history seem 
like the affair of a moment. It will 
probably outlast your house. 


Choose your color 


The slate surfacing of Flexstone 
Shingles is offered in a wide range of 
colors—in rich tones of red, green, 
and blue-black. Get samples and prices 
from your dealer or contractor today! 

Apply your business sense to your 
home—protect it with Asbestos. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Incorporated 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 
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What Type of Asbestos Roofing P 


This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building os ote Beso! aie 


Slate surfaced roll Flexstone—red, green, 


Small buildings roofing or shingles or blue-black 


Flexstone—red, green, | 


Slate surfaced 
or blue-black; 


Dwellings shingles 
$3,000—$7,000 or rigid asbestos rigid— | 
shingles red, brown or gray 


Standard or 
extra thick—red, 
brown, gray or 
blended 


Dwellings Rigid asbestos 
$7,000—$25,000 shingles 


Colorblende—five- | 
tone, brown with or l} 
without red or gray \} 
accidentals | 


Dwellings Rigid asbestos 
$25,000 upwards shingles 


me pe eek eget Asbestos ready Johns-Manville 

mile Rat and | rootng or, | Astin Ready 

S * Built-up Asbestos oonng or Built-up 
awtooth roofs Rooflig Roofing 


Johns-ManvilleAsbes- 
tos Built-up Roofing 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 


Built-up roofing 


Skeleton frame Corrugated asbestos | 4 pestos Protected 
buildings— roofing with steel Matales 
standard conditions’ | reinforcement :. 


Skeleton frame build- | , Johns-Manville 
ings—excessive tem- Corrugated asbestos | Transite Corrugated 
perature or conden- roofing without steel | A shestos Roofing 
sation conditions* reinforcement and Siding 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


f Jonas, 
Johns- Manville Flexstone ie St ) 
Asbestos Shingles don’t {25 Saag 4 


dry out. 
and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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3000 Degrees 
in the Shade! 


Where Malleable Iron 
Runs Like Water 


What a fascinating sight is the 
pouring of a malleable iron furnace. 
Asthatstream of molten metal runs 
steadily out forsome forty-five min- 
utes, half a hundred workmen take 
turns at receiving it, in big two- 
handled ladles. Then the roof is 
lifted off, and twelve tons or more 
of pig iron are dumped in, to be 
melted up for another pouring. 


Highest Oude, for 79 Years 


Malleable iron furnaces are completely 
lined with fire brick. No ordinary brick 
could stand the gaff. LACLEDE Fire 
Brick is therefore used extensively. 


LACLEDE Fire Brick withstands those 
terrific heats. It resists the sudden, se- 
vere changes in temperature—also the 
abrasion and penetration caused by the 
slag action of the molten metal. It suc- 
cessfully comes through the rough han- 
dling given the roof, or bung arch, as it 
is called. It stands the hard knocks of 
the dumped-in pig iron. 


Our special LACLEDE Bung Brick is 
particularly popular with the malleable 
iron industry. In many cases, this brick 
has given fully 100% longer service than 
the materials potvioasly used. 


With a success record of 79 years, 
LACLEDE Fire Brick is also first choice 
in hundreds of other industries. Try it 
—you'll find i keeps your upkeep down! 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices: New York, Room 309, 280 Madison 


Ave.—Chicago, 1366 Peoples Gas Bldg.—Pittsburgh, 
901 Oliver Bldg.—Detroit, 835 Book Bldg. 


Dealer-Distributors in over 100 cities 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

Mr. Tutt peeked quizzically over his lank 
shoulder in her direction as if he were look- 
ing over the top of a flight of steps. 

“Your honor,” said he dryly, “we have 
decided to waive examination.” 

“Well, what’s the meaning of that?” 
panted Edna indignantly when they were 
all outside again. 

“Tt means,” said Mr. Wilfred Edgerton, 
“that the defendant is willing to have the 
case sent to the grand jury without any 
preliminary hearing in the magistrate’s 
court. You have won your case—in a 
sense.”’ 

“How d’ya mean—‘in a sense’? Isn’t 
the judge going-to send him to Sing Sing?” 
she persisted angrily. 

“This judge can’t. The man’s got to be 
indicted first and then tried by a jury. If 
the jury find him guilty the judge presiding 
will send him to prison.” 

“Oh!” Edna showed her disappoint- 
ment. In her excitement she had for- 
gotten about the grand jury.. 

“But this judge might have found the 
evidence insufficient and discharged the 
defendant here and now if he’d wanted to,” 
explained Wilfred proudly. “By waiving 
examination and consenting that his client 
be held for the action of the grand jury 
Mr. Tutt has, in effect, conceded that we 
have a case.”’ 

“‘T don’t want any concessions from that 
old scalawag!’’ she snorted. ‘I can get 
along without any help from him. What’s 
back of it all?” 

Mr. Wilfred rubbed his hands together 
after the manner of a curate seeking to 
register humility. 

’ he breathed. 


“T cannot say,’ 
say. But 

““But—what?”’ she exploded. 

“Tt is just conceivable that Mr. Tutt 
wants his client indicted, so that he can— 
er—get more delay. If the man is once 
indicted and let out on bail it may be 
several years before he can be tried.” 

“Is that so?” queried Mrs. Pumpelly 
in a high sarcastic voice. ‘Listen here! 
I’ve had about all of this shilly-shallying 
and diddle-daddling I’m goin’ to stand! 
If you don’t get busy and do something 
I’m going to get another lawyer—little 
man!” 

That ‘“‘little man” finished Edgerton & 
Edgerton. Edna got another lawyer, a 
Mr. Delancey, and was quite delighted with 
him—until he sent her a bill for a thousand 
dollars. But when in a rage she took a 
taxi to his office and demanded the reason 
for any such charge, he told her quite 
calmly that unless the matter were han- 
dled with the utmost care and skill the case 
might be thrown out by the grand jury, 
or dismissed by the district attorney, or the 
defendant acquitted by the trial jury; 
and that on the disposition of it hung the 
possibility of her having to face a ten- 
thousand-dollar judgment in Beaton versus 
Pumpelly. She turned rather faint at this. 
What were the chances, she asked, of any 
of those things happening? Mr. Delancy 
looked at her significantly. The first two— 
a dismissal by the district attorney or 
grand jury—were unlikely, he said, be- 
cause of Mr. Tutt’s attitude, which seemed 
to be rather as if he wanted his client both 
indicted and tried. As tothe result of a trial, 
it would all turn on what Mr. Pumpelly 
might testify to. Edna stared at him. But 
Mr. Pumpelly was in Glasgow! Well, he 
was coming home sometime, wasn’t he? 
suggested Mr. Delancy. In the end Edna 
paid over the thousand. That, with her 
bill from Edgerton & Edgerton, made 
twenty-five hundred that her malice had 
cost her. 

It was about this period that she got a 
letter from P. P., saying it looked as if 
he’d be tied up over across there for some 
time yet. Afterwards he might have to go 
to Cracow, he said. Edna had lost thirteen 
pounds and a lot of her self-confidence. 
Beaton had been indicted, had pleaded not 
guilty and had given bail in five thousand 
dollars. Then The People versus Beaton dis- 
appeared off the map. Towards Haster she 
inquired of Mr. Delancy when it was prob- 
ably going to be tried. He said gruffly that 
it wasn’t probably going to be tried any 
time; it-would be tried when the “D. A.” 
got good and ready and not before; that it 
was a bail case and in the usual course of 
events would come up m a couple of years; 
there was nothing either he or she could 
do but possess their souls in patience—two 
hundred and fifty dollars, please. 

It was then that Edna Pumpelly, née 
Haskins, wife of Vice President Pumpelly 
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of Cuban Cruce, awoke to the miserable 
consciousness that she had really started 
something. She had really supposed that 
Beaton would be cast into prison merely on 
her say-so; or, if she so preferred, on Sim- 
mons’ say-so. But she now perceived that it 
wasn’t so easy. Beaton had rights that the 
law was bound to respect, even if she 
wasn’t. It was clear that no judge was 
going to force the case to trial in P. P.’s 
absence. Meanwhile it slumbered in the 
pigeonhole of Deputy Assistant District 
Attorney William Montague Pepperill, who 
privately intended in due time ‘‘to shoot it 
in some day with a lot of other stuff and 
try it off the papers.” 

“Came the merry month of May, when 
all Nature,”’ andsoon. But Nature seemed 
naught now to Edna but a pestilent con- 
gregation of vapors. She was down to 
one hundred and seventy-nine; absolutely 
off her peck; wished she was dead, she did. 
If she could have dropped the case against 
Beaton she would have done it like a shot, 
but Delancy had told her that such an act 
would be absolutely fatal in the civil action 
of Beaton versus Pumpelly. After she had 
had the man arrested, thrown into jail, in- 
dicted and put on bail, to lie down now 
would make it impossible to defend the 
false-imprisonment action—cost her ten 
thousand. Doctor Crass, the w.-k. gastro- 
intestinal specialist, insisted that she ought 
to travel; and not knowing what else to 
do she took a flying trip out to Athens to 
visit Mother Pumpelly, who always dis- 
agreed with her violently. It was here 
that she got a cable from P. P. saying that 
he would be obliged to spend the summer in 
Italy and suggesting that she join him in 
London. It really came to her as a great 
relief. 

Up to this time she had not written a 
word to him about her troubles, but now 
she looked forward with eagerness to the 
time when she could lay her head on his 
shoulder and pour forth her sorrows. 

The mere thought of going abroad and 
getting away from everything filled her 
with delight. After all, the case wasn’t 
coming up for a couple of years and she 
might as well eat, drink and be as merry 
as possible in the meantime. She made 
up her mind that she just wouldn’t do a 
thing to Paris! 

Simmons got her the Presidential Suite 
on the A deck of a crack boat for thirty- 
five hundred—French Salon brass bed, hot 
and cold, fresh and salt—and then called 
up the society editors and asked each of 
them to run a stick to the effect that Mrs. 
Pierpont Pumpelly, wife of Vice President 
Pumpelly of the Cuban Crucible Steel 
Company, was closing her house in East 
Seventy-third Street and was sailing on the 
seventeenth inst. to join her husband in 
London for the season. 

“Later on Mrs. Pumpelly expects to 
spend some time touring in the Tyrolean 
Alps.” 1 


RS. PUMPELLY passed the period 

intervening before the sailing of the 
steamer in delightful anticipation. She 
hadn’t been so happy and carefree since 
that miserable day she had had Beaton 
arrested nearly six months before. There 
were a lot of people she knew going over 
for their annual spring spending, including 
Mrs. Morganthaler, and Edna made up 
her mind that this would be a grand chance 
to make up to her again and square the 
bad impression which P. P.’s congress shoes 
might have made. Indeed, she felt so 
bobbish that she moved down to the 
Waldorf for a couple of days before the 
seventeenth so as to give the servants a 
better chance to close up the house and be a 
little nearer the dock herself. The night 
before the ship was to sail she gave a 
good-by party, ostensibly for Mrs. Mor- 
ganthaler—dinner in private dining room, 
with small orchestra, theater afterwards, 
dancing at the Crystal Room and all that, 
and didn’t go to bed at all. A real party! 
So she was a little peevish when she started 
for the slip at half past ten, for although 
the steamer was not to sail till noon she 
thought it wiser, considering the Pomer- 
anians and everything, to get to the pier 
promptly by eleven o’clock. 

The crowds of motors and taxis moving 
slowly to the entrance of the pier, the 
lines of longshoremen trundling bales and 
barrels, the stewards swarming about every- 
where, the throngs of passengers—such 
nice-looking people! —the bustle, the activ- 
ity, the gayety of it all, thrilled and ex- 
cited her. Assisted by Thérése, she got her 
passport stamped, deposited Pompom and 


a 


January: 


Poopoo in the stateroom and th 
back upon the pier to wate 
arrivals. She did love ocean 1 
ticularly on English boats! 
treated you so nicely! The B 
the only servants who know 
properly deferential! 

“Excuse me!” said a voice | 
her elbow. “This is Mrs. Pier 
pelly, is it not?” 

Hardly looking round to see y 
since she supposed it must bet 1 Té| 
she simpered with importance 
Mrs. Pumpelly. I’m going 
Mr. Pumpelly in Rome, you s 

Then she vhoked sauce 
glottis or something. She’d 
young man before somewhere. 

“Yes, so I read in the paper,’ 
Bonnie Doon. “But all the s 

For an instant the pier see 
rolling in a high sea. Autome 
received the paper which he she 


In the Name of the People of 
New York: 

To Edna Pumpelly: You are eo) 
to appear forthwith before the Cour 
eral Sessions of the County of New Y 
V thereof at the Criminal Court Build 
City of New York, New York, 
teenth day of May, 1922, at ten 
forenoon of that day, as a witness in: 
action, Ur oeotat by the People of 
of New York, against James W. Beai 

Dated the City of New York, h 
17th day of May, 1922. 

JOHN J. 
Clerk, General Sessions of 


The pier was sinking beneath 
Already the Hudson was roaring in 
It was some horrible mistake! 

“T—I thought this case wasn 
up for a year or so,”’ she stern 

“Oh, dear, yes!’ answered 
blithely. “Mr. Tutt told me to] 
as ce as he heard you were | 


Eur 

« aA > did, did he?” snapped E 
I’m not a witness in it, anyy 
butler, Simmons, is the compl 
district attorney can prove his ¢é 
out me.’ 

“But this,” replied Mr. Doom 
the paper in her hand. ‘‘It is asu 
behalf of the defense.” ; 

“For the defense!”’ dj 

“Precisely! We want you as | 
to the friendly relations betwee! 
fendant and your husband.” 

“But I thought Mr. Tutt didn) 
to try the case until my hus 
back!” 

Bonnie coughed slightly. 

“T guess Mr. Tutt must have 
his mind.” ij 

Then she saw it all! f 

That horrible old man! He’ 
until the very minute she was sta 
Europe and then somehow got the 
for trial just to spite her, to pref 
going. But he’d been a little to 
He couldn’t stop her now! Nobo 
stop her now! 

At that moment the ship’s whit 
to blow thunderously. 

“T s’pose you all think vou 
clever!”’ she said venomously, ec 
ward the gangplank. “But x 
late. You'll have to try the ¢ 
me or adjourn it until I come bac 

The swell officer at the heac 
gangplank touched his hat. 

‘All aboard, madam!” 

It went to her head. 

“Do you refuse to obey the sul 
demanded Bonnie, moving aoa 

Edna turned and faced him. 

“You've said it!” And she 
harshly. “Tell the old judge th 
wants me he’ll have to take 7 
steamer!” 

“Very well,’”’ replied Bonnie qu 
will.” 

Something in his manner terri 

The smoke was pouring in a h 
from the funnel and the air was | 
with the hoarse diapason of the 
Two sailors were loosening the g 
It wasn’t possible that there ve 
he could do, was there? 

“Move along, madam, pleas 

“Tf you board the steamer Ts 
to the ‘courthouse, get a warrant 0! 
ment for your arrest and have tf 
take you off the ship before you 
i Statue of Liberty!’”’ he shout 


a ct 


“She was glad that nobody els 
on account of the noise. 
(Continued on Page 4 ‘8) 
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Thirsty Fibre 
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An exclusive advantage no other 
towels can have. 

Virtually millions of minute 
thirsty tentacles of fibre are inter- 
laced in every ScotTissue Towel. 
When you grasp a ScotTissue Towel 
with moist hands, these myriads of 
fibres leap to their task drinking dry 
every drop of moisture — making 
your skin instantly, thoroughly, 
safely dry. 

Just dry your hands once on a 
ScotTissue Towel. Notice the 


Every ScotTissue Towel contains 


absorb four times their weight in water. 
They make ScotTissue the quickest- 
drying, most satisfactory towels made. 
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hirsty Fibre is found 
only in Scof lissue Towels 


whiteness, freshness, quick absorb- 
ency — the comfort it creates. You'll 
say it is different— superior to any 
others you have ever used. 

It is so easy to have clean hands 
with ScotTissue Towels. Buy a car- 
ton of 150 towels (40c in U.S., 50c 
in Canada and even less by the case 
of 3750 towels). Your stationer, 
druggist or department store can 
supply you. Or, we will send, pre- 
paid, the towels or $5 outfit, upon 
receipt of price. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia 


Plate-glass mirror 


Chicago San Francisco 


Scof fissue Towels 


for Clean Hands in‘Business~ 
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Nickel-plated towel rack 
150 ScotTissue Towels 
All for $5 
($6.50 in Canada) 


See it at your dealer’s 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels with harsh 
non-absorbent paper towels. Remember, it isn’t 
Thirsty Fibre unless it bears the name ScotTissue. 
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He who smokes 
last smokes best 


Wherein our correspondent 
takes a long shot at 
Zanesville, O. 


When we printed a letter from a smoker 
who professed a preference for the early 
morning smoke, apparently we_ started 
something. Almost the next mail brought 
along a batch of letters, among which the 
following is a fair sample: 


Dear Sirs: 


Will you allow me to take issue-with your 
A.K.K. from Zanesville, who insists that the 
best pipe of the day is the one smoked right 
after breakfast? 

Of course, I have no intimate knowledge 
of local conditions down in Southern Ohio, but 
up here the majority of us regular pipe smokers 
have a decided leaning towards the last pipe 
of the evening. 

Take a night when you are sitting in front 
of the fire after the neighbors have gone. Your 
wife suggests it is bedtime, and while you 
admit it is, you have a craving for one last 
smoke. She goes on upstairs and you promise 
to follow directly. But instead you take out 
your pipe and light up. You smoke slowly 
and peacefully, calling out at intervals that 
you'll be there in a minute. Only you don’t go 
until the last ash has died in the bowl of your 
pipe. 

That’s my idea of the best smoke of the 
day. 

Or suppose you’ve been out to a stiff, 
formal party where all they gave you were 
cigars and cigarettes. You get home about 
12 G. M., take off your glad rags and jump 
into something cool and comfortable. Then 
you find your old pipe, hunt up the blue 
can of Edgeworth and light up for a real 
smoke. 

Yes, sir, for every smoker A.K.K. can 
produce who likes his after-breakfast pipe best, 
I'll guarantee to name a dozen men who prefer 
the last smoke of the evening. And most of 
us are Edgeworth smokers, too. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) T. S. Flint, 
New York City. 


Yes, as we suggested above, when we 
gave space to an expression ‘of opinion 
about which is the 
best pipe of the day, 
we started something. 
But we are glad to 
open our columns to 
friendly discussions 
about pipes and smok- 
ing in general. 


So if you have any 
particular no- 
tions, fads or fan- 
cies, send them 
»} along. We are 
taking a neutral 
standpoint our- 
selves, not even 
acting as referees 
in the debate. 


And if you 
aren’t an Edge- 
worth smoker, be 
sure and tell us about it. For we want to 
send you free samples, generous helpings 
both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


» Edgeworth has made friends all over the 

World. Some smokers may not care for 
Edgeworth,. but those who do, we believe, 
settlé down and never smoke any other 
tobacco the rest’ of their lives. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tir humidors, 
and also in various handy in-between sizes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 2ist Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go if 
you should like Edgeworth, we would appre- 
ciate that courtesy on your part. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants:- If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

““Nonsense!’’ she yelled at him. 

“In a breeches buoy!”’ he flung back at 
her. 

Mrs. Pumpelly felt her way cautiously 
down the gangplank. A moment later a 
crane lifted it into midair and it floated 
off like a feather. Another ship of the 
same line was also leaving, and the noise 
from the two whistles as they answered 
each other was deafening. Everybody 
was pressing to the shore side of the 
steamer. A crack of swirling water ap- 
peared between it and the pier.. They 
were off! With immense relief Edna real- 
ized that she was no longer connected with 
dry land. 

She craned her head at the crowd on the 
pier. Bonnie Doon had disappeared. Could 
they do anything to her? she wondered. 
Fine her a hundred dollars, maybe. But 
that wouldn’t be until she got back. She 
would be safe for many a long month, tour- 
ing in the Tyrolean Alps, before that could 
happen. 

The bugle sounded lunch, that early 
hearty lunch so generously supplied by the 
transatlantic navigation companies while 
their vessels are still in the North River 


| and on an even keel, and Edna thought 


she might as well find her table number, 
absorb a cup of bouillon and a caviar 
sandwich, and give her companions the 
once-over. She was feeling so much en- 
couraged that she did not come up on deck 
again for nearly three-quarters of an hour. 

The great liner was in midstream by 
this time, and slowly gathering headway, 
slipping along at about fifteen knots oppo- 
site Ellis Island. The city really looked too 


room in which he sat; it seemed oppres- 
sively narrow and confined. The sheets 
beneath his hand felt damp; he saw where 
blue mold had formed in small spots here 
and there upon the walls. He began to 
feel trapped, imprisoned, a captive waiting 
some hideous yet unknown fate. The 
room seemed to him strangely like a cell. 
Little sounds still came to him; the old 
millhouse was full of small creaks and 
groanings. The wind had freshened again. 
A train passed by on the other side of the 
gorge, and he wished he were aboard it, 
but put the wish aside. ‘‘ Maybe I can do 
something,”’ he thought uncertainly; then 
remembered how formless all his fears 


were. ‘But what about?” he asked him- 
self. ‘“‘What about? What is there to be 
done?” 


He tried to tell himself that Jude Pascal 
was simply a queer old recluse; that his 
actions, which seemed to Rob’s sane eyes 
astonishing, were normal in the man, But 
this hypothesis would not stand; for Dora 
herself was disturbed, was terrified by the 
manifestations they both had witnessed in 
her uncle. No, in the grim man’s still soul 
some cataclysm was taking form—or had 
already passed, leaving this wreckage be- 
hind. Rob tried to assure himself that he 
was thinking logically and clearly; but the 
spell of the grim old house was upon him. 
His thoughts were not thoughts; they 
represented the frantic circling of a trapped 
mind. 

He flung to his feet. ‘I can’t stand 
sitting here—indoors,”’ he thought. His 
pipe in his pocket touched his fingers and 
he dragged it forth. ‘“‘Go out. Take an- 
other smoke.’”’ He bore the lamp, lighting 
his way with it. Belowstairs, he found the 
kitchen dark. He set the lamp on the table, 
and Jude’s door opened, and Jude, still 
dressed in his loose-old working garments, 
looked out at him. 

“Disturbed, Mr. Druce? Can I do any- 
thing?” 


“‘l’m not sleepy,”’ Rob told him. “I’m 
going to take a smoke, outside.” 

i Lt's) lave 

“T’m used to late hours, sir. And I 


drank coffee. I’ll just take a look around. 
The door isn’t locked, is it?”’ 

Jude hesitated. “No, you'll find it 
open.”’ 

“You needn’t wait up for me,” said Rob, 
and shut the door behind him 

The open air-welcomed him; he found 
it grateful as a warm bed on a cold night. 
The moon had set; it was darker, yet still 
light enough so that he could pick his way 
across and through the fringe of trees to 
the bowlder where he had sat with Dora. 
Seated there, his pipe going, the mosquitoes 
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lovely, she thought, as, having made sure 
the dear little dogs were getting along all 
right, she lit a cigarette and strolled to the 
rail of the A deck just outside her state- 
room door. Somebody was already there, 
pacing slowly along, with his hands behind 
him. There was something vaguely famil- 
iar about the shape of his back, like the 
top of a stepladder. Then he turned, and 
in her excitement she dropped her ciga- 
rette. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Pumpelly,’’ said 
Mr. Tutt, removing his stovepipe with the 
grace of a Sir Walter. 

The erstwhile Duchess of Athens leaned 
heavily against the bulwarks. To use her 
own picturesque diction, it was ‘‘a knock- 
out.” 
“The city looks rather well from here, 
doesn’t it?’’ went on the old man affably. 
“There’s the Woolworth Building over 
there, and the Butterick Building over 
there, and the criminal courts there; and 
let’s see—the Tombs ought to be some- 
where about there. A wonderful pan- 
orama!”’ 

But Edna made no reply. There was a 
frog in her larynx. In spite of her terror 
she noticed that several other people had 
stopped and were gazing towards the Bat- 
tery at something. A paralysis seized her 
limbs, but she raised her eyes in the same 
direction. A fast launch was tearing across 
the harbor from the direction of the 
Aquarium. 

In the bow stood a young man—that 
same horrid young. man!—with a paper 
in his hand. He waved it at Mr. Tutt as 
the launch raced alongside. There was an- 
other horrid-looking man with him too. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


already thick about him, he looked toward 
her windows and saw they were dark. How 
could she sleep? he wondered. His own 
eyes were wide and staring; there was an 
actual prickling up and down his spine. 
Tragedy in the very air of this place, it 
seemed to Rob; grim and ugly and moldy 
and cold. 

Alone here in the night, with no damp 
walls around him, his imagination had 
fuller play. He lived over the incidents of 
the day, each in itself inconsiderable, but 
all of them together fitting into a pattern 
that seemed to him ominous and threat- 
ening—and bewildering in the extreme. 
“There’s certainly something wrong,’’ he 
told himself matter-of-factly. “A blind 
man could see that. But what is it? And 
is it any of my business anyway?”’ 

A long Pullman train, its lights dim, 
passed down grade; he watched it go, and 
thought of the people warm and com- 
fortable and secure within; their sheets 
were not damp and moldy! He wished for 
a moment that he were aboard that train. 
He thought that this millhouse in the deep 
valley was the most solitary place he had 
ever seen. ‘‘ Yet hundreds of people pass 
within seventy-five yards of it every day,” 
he reminded himself. ‘‘I guess that just 
makes it all the lonesomer. It’s no wonder 
old Jude is half crazy. It would be a won- 
der if he weren’t.’”’ 

But Dora was not crazy, he reminded 
himself; and perhaps Jude himself was not 
so utterly mad, after all. There could be 
sane explanations of his apparent madness; 
Rob constructed a dozen of these explana- 
tions, any one of which might have fitted. 
Yet none of them were convincing. 

The night about him was full of sounds. 
Twigs rustled, dead branches cracked in 
the woods, the frogs occasionally woke to 
their chorus again; he heard the quacking 
of wild duck, somewhere upstream, as they 
fed among the grasses along the marshy 
shore. The domestic ducks in their house 
between him and the mill stirred and 
faintly answered these calls from the wild. 
The air was full of the hum of insects. 
Owls were hooting almost continuously. In 
the barnyard he could see a dim glow from 
the still smoldering embers of the fire 
Jude had built; that fire into which he had 
fed, with such a still fury of destruction, 
the owl pen, the stave and the skiff. Rob 
thought he could understand the destruc- 
tion of the owl pen; he knew that for some 
reason Jude wished to see the end of that 
oak staff. The burning of the skiff seemed 
to have no possible explanation. 

It was growing late; the dampness of 
the night seemed to intensify. On the wind, 
which blew with a steady persistence, 
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“Police Boat No. 7” was pa inti 

pilot house. a" 
Mr. Tutt stepped to the rail ay 

funnel of his hands. 
“Hello, sheriff! Everything g 
And the unknown, horrid-loo 

grinned. a 
The launch was now hangin 

antly in the current alongsi 

it looked as if it were at ie 


creased. No breeches He for 
old lawyer Se Pr slowly 
stovepipe in hand. He tie | 
ing something to himself. 
muttering about? 

“Agree with thine ea 
whiles ine art in the way wi 
at any time the adversary deli 
the judge, and the judge deliver 
officer, and thou be cast, into p 
I say unto thee, Thou shalt 
come out thence, till thou he 
uttermost farthing.’”’ 

The world went bad on he 
called and she knew it. Aces! 

“How much is it going to. 
square this thing so’s I can go to 
she faltered. 

“Exactly ten thousand bean 
pered Mr. Tutt. ‘“‘And then yo 
get it for the rest of your life.” 

Thérése, who had been try 
Pompom and Poopoo to go i 
surprised to see her mistre 
enter the salon with a very red 
down at the Louis Seize writi 

“And cheap at-the price! 
Edna Pumpelly mutter as shi 
name to whatever it was. 


| 
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moldy odors drifted to and fre 
on the bowlder, puffing his pip| 
back upon his hands, some i 
touched his wrist. He starte 
pounding. The cat, prowling aa 
had discovered him and wish 
friends. Its eyes glowed at hi 
its throaty purr. He took the ¢ 
his arms and fondled it, 
friendliness of its response, laug 
own fears. 

The trickle of running water, f 
through the dam, came to his 
sound which filled the old millh 
judged that the leak was locateds 
under Dora’s room. é, 

Dora! His thoughts pictured 
sudden and extraordinary clari 
she the sort of girl he could lov 
questions returned to his mind. 
scene, that! A strange caleal 
Dora? He thought her beau 
loved beauty. Further, he liked 
pathized with her, wished to h 
this the stuff love could spri 
Could he imagine himself marti 
He considered the picture dispat 
He had thought of marriage oc 
thought he would rather like i 
be pleasant to have a home of 
he had never found a girl to fi 
scene of his imaginings. Woul 
into this picture? He didn’t kno 
question aside. 

She interested him extraordinz 
no other reason because of the s' 
of her life here. Remote, secludec 
companion this grim old man. 
figures from old books. Her lifi 
of small chores, and intervals ¢ 
Her heart half guessing the be: 
wonders of the outer world, an¢ 
toward them. Yes, she intere 
Jude too. There, beyond mista 
figure of tragedy. His wild youtl 
by the asceticism of his religio 
that in turn shattered by the b 
passion for Dora’s mother. 
flagration passed, repentance h 
him back here to the life of a reel 
Dora came, to grow up in her 
likeness, to be all his world. Di 
now he had told Rob he was to | 
felt a gripping sense of pity fo 
and tortured figure of the aus 

His pipe was, he perceived, 
The cat, when in his abstrac 
to stroke it, had wandered off 
in pique. There was a light 
curtained window. 

Rob watched it with a ¢ rio 
explicable feeling of expectancy, 
waiting for a clock to strike. 
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THIS is the Fuller Handy 
Brush—lots of folks call it the 
most useful little helper in the home. 

It cleans vegetables, meat or fish, or 
\ _» pots and pans; it sprinkles 
ail clothes, and fills a dozen other 

needs. 

When the Fuller Man calls you’ll know him 
by the Fuller Trade Mark Button he 

wears, and by the Fuller Red Tip Tag 
and Fuller Trade Mark on the handle 

of every brush he shows you. 


his is ~f the “Handy Brush” which the 


‘uller Man will give you, free, when he calls at your home 


f Fuller Sales Representatives are EVERYWHERE, with headquarters at 230 Branch Offices in the cities listed below. For address of office nearest you, see telephone directory. 
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te 
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Cleveland, O. (3) 
Columbus, O. 
Covington, Ky. 
Dallas, Tex. (2) 
Davenport, la. 
Dayton, O. 


Erie, Pa. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


Puller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Lexington, Ky. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (3) 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. (2) 
Newark, O. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Oakland, Calif. (2) 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
- Omaha, Neb. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Pueblo, Col. 


Rochester, N. Y. (2) 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Savannah, Ga. (2) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Topeka, Kan. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterloo, Iowa * 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Canada 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 


* a. Cheyenne, Wyo. Fort Wayne, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. (4) Utica, N. Y. London, Ont. 
} Chicago, III. (7) Fort Worth, Tex. Lansing, Mich. New York, N. Y. (3) St. Paul, Minn. Waco, Tex. Moncton, N. B. 
vs Cincinnati, O. (2) Fresno, Calif. Lawrence, Mass. Norfolk, Va. Salem, Mass. Washington, D. C. (2) Montreal, Que. (3) 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Peterboro, Ont. 
Quebec, Que. 
Regina, Sask. 
St. John, N. B. 


' Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Saskatoon, Sask. 
tN. VY. Decatur, Ill. Hartford, Conn. (2) McKeesport, Pa. Perth Amboy, N. J. Seattle, Wash. Williamsport, Pa. Sherbrooke, Que. 
Ala. (3) Denver, Col. Hempstead, N. Y. Macon, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. (5) Shreveport, La. Wilmington, Del. Sydney, N. S. 

3s. (3) Des Moines, Ia. (2) Hoboken, N. J. Madison, Wis. Phoenix, Arizona Sioux City, Iowa Wilmington, N. C. Toronto, Ont. (3) 

+ Conn, Detroit, Mich. (4) Houston, Tex. Malden, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa. (3) South Bend, Ind. Worcester, Mass. Vancouver, B. C. 

Tass. Dubuque, Ia. Huntington, W. Va. Manchester, N. H. Portland, Me. Spokane, Wash, Yakima, Wash. Windsor, Ont. 

lames (3) Duluth, Minn. Indianapolis, Ind. Marinette, Wis. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mass. Youngstown, O, Winnipeg, Man. (3) 
NY. (2) East St. Louis, III. Jackson, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Springfield, Mo. 

i Vt. El Paso, Texas Jacksonville, Fla. Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. I. Stockton, Calif. 


West Indies 


Je Evansville, Ind. Johnstown, Pa. Mobile, Ala. Quincy, Ill. Tacoma, Wash. Calgary, Alta. Havana, Cuba 
PS... Fall River, Mass. Joliet, Ill. Montgomery, Ala. Reading, Pa. Tampa, Fla. Halifax, N. S. Sagua la Grande, Cuba 
HER oe Fargo, N. D. Kalamazoo, Mich. Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Richmond, Va. Terre Haute, Ind. Hamilton, Ont. San Juan, P. R. 

1, Tenn Fort Smith, Ark. Kansas City, Mo. (2) Muncie, Ind. Roanoke, Va. Toledo, O. Kingston, Ont. Santiago, Cuba 
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They’ll Drink More 
Milk This New Way 


Children will “flock around’’ when 
milk is served the “‘Sealright’’ way. 
Lift “tab” on Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Cap and insert straw 
through opening. ‘Drinking it through 
a straw” prevents gulping and aids 
digestion. The child uses the original 
sterilized container. No glasses to 
break, no “‘spilt milk.’ 


Mothers and housewives appreciate 
the Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Cap. It is “3 times more useful.” 
|—cap is removed cleanly by pulling 
tab. 2—tab can be lifted without re- 
moving cap and the milk poured with- 
out spilling. 3—tab can be lifted and 
straw inserted for drinking milk at 
home. 


Restaurants, lunch rooms and cafe- 
terias insist that milk dealers use Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
because they facilitate serving milk 
with straws, thereby saving cost of 
washing glasses, broken glasses and 


spilled milk. 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in 
bottles capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 111 PC FULTON, N. Y. 


att the fi plant in the world mak- 
ing milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps— 
Ordinary flat or ‘‘Common Sense’’ Caps— 
Sealright Liqguid-Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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(Continued from Page> 48) 
But nothing happened. By and by he 
became conscious that he was cold; and he 
rose and started back toward the house. 


xI 


RAINS, it seemed to Rob, were forever 

bellowing up or down this valley, as 
though by their roar and rumble and rush 
and their vomiting cinders and their stifling 
smoke they derided the weather-beaten 
old structure hidden away in this recess 
among the hills. You could imagine them 
shouting jeering remarks: ‘Old stick in 
the mud! Old bump on a log! Why don’t 
you travel, see the world, see life? As we 
do!” And a flirt of their rear vestibules as 
they swished around the curve down brook. 
A train passed as he started from his seat 
on the bowlder back toward the house. He 
paused to watch it go, noticing again, as he 
often had noticed before, how much faster 
the engine seemed to go than the rear car. 
The locomotive was come and gone, witha 
flare of light from the fire box, a great spit 
of steam, a scream of steel; the last Pull- 
man came trundling along behind like a fat 
pug dog, long accustomed to follow a sedate 
barouche, trying to keep up with the first 
automobile that ever came to town. There 
was, Rob thought, something ridiculously 
humble and scurrying about this last Pull- 
man, as though it whined and pleaded: 
“T’m coming. Honest I am. Please wait 
for me.”’ He thought, smiling: ‘‘I’ll never 
ride in the last car again. Wouldn’t associ- 
ate with a Pullman car that carries its tail 
between its legs.’ 

His own imaginings pleased him, lifted 
some of the perturbation which had weighed 
down his spirits. He went on toward the 
house more swiftly; and the more intense 
silence which always followed the passage 


| of a train settled down about him as the 


last reverberations from its going ceased. 

In this silence, and as his path led him 
near the corner of the house where Jude’s 
room was, he heard the murmur of voices 
from behind the lighted curtains. His first 
thought was that Dora must have come 
downstairs to talk with her uncle. Not 
with any intent to eavesdrop, but because 
he hesitated to go into the kitchen and per- 
haps disturb them, he stood for a moment 
still. In this moment he perceived that the 
voices were whispering; which was strange 
if it were only Dora and her uncle. This 
new mystery revived the old ones. Who 
was it who whispered with Jude so late at 
night in his room in the corner of the mill? 
Rob had a momentary and entirely un- 
reasonable feeling that this whispering 
threatened Dora; he listened, forgetting 
that he listened. 

And he found that there were not two 
voices, after all. There was simply one 
voice, modulated and modified by the emo- 
tions that swept Jude Pascal as he spoke. 
He even heard a phrase: ‘“‘O God!” Not 
profanity, but a prayer. Jude was pray- 
ing, half aloud; and the tones that Rob 
heard told him that the man was aban- 
doned to torment and travail of spirit. 
This was the voice of a soul ground and 
tormented. Rob drew back, flushing with 
shame because he had overheard; he drew 
aside, leaving the suffering soul to its soli- 
tude. He approached the kitchen door as 
quietly as he could, and opened it gently, 
and stepped into the kitchen. He would 
slip upstairs and to bed, pry no more into 
the business of this unhappy house. 

The cat brushed past his feet as he held 
the door open; he saw it glide across the 
floor and into the shadows of the pantry. 
Rob thought he had made no sound, but 
Jude must have heard, for he opened his 
door and, with the light behind him, looked 
out. Rob’s own lamp, on the center table, 
revealed the man’s figure more clearly; 
and Rob saw that Jude had put on dark 
trousers of some decent stuff, and that he 
wore black shoes, which faintly reflected 
the light from a polished surface. He was 
in his undershirt. 

Jude said gently, ‘‘I thought I heard you 
coming in.” 

Rob assented. “Yes, I: was afraid I 
would wake you, but your room was still 
lighted.” 

“T sleep little,” Jude explained. 

Rob found himself saying, ‘“‘ You look as 
though you were going somewhere.”’ 

Jude looked down at his trousers and 
shoes, and smiled. 

“Going on a journey!”’ he said mildly. 
“Well, I thought it might be possible that 
I would have to go to Boston. This is a 
suit I haven’t worn for more than a dozen 
years. It’s my best suit, though; and I 
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took it out to find whether the moths had 
been in it. It seems all right.” 

‘ Rob felt something within himself alertly 
on guard. In Jude’s casual and amiable 
tone there had been that suggestion of de- 
termined emphasis which he had heard 
once before. On the other occasion he 
knew that Jude had lied; was he lying 
now? And why? This explanation he had 
given was simple enough. But—he need 
have given no explanation at all. It was 
not demanded of him. Yet if he lied, what 
was the truth which he concealed? 

“It looks all right,’’ he said weakly. 

Jude nodded. ‘‘ Well, good night to you,’’ 
he suggested. 

“Good night,’’ Rob replied, and took his 
lamp and started for the stair. 

Over his shoulder as he climbed he saw 
Jude still standing in the open door of his 
room, the light behind him throwing his 
gaunt stern figure austerely into silhouette. 
The man made a motion with his hand, as 
though, Rob thought, he said farewell. 

At the head of the stairs Rob looked at 
Dora’s door, and stood still for a moment. 
He was not frightened; but his nerves 
were on edge, he was ready to start at the 
least sound. He wished he had someone 
to talk to; thought, with grim amusement, 
how interested his father would be in the 
tale of his curious intangible adventures in 
the old millhouse. It would make a story 
worth telling, whatever the end might be. 
He felt instinctively that there would be 
an end, a climax, a culmination. He tried 
to put the thought aside. ‘‘ You'll wake up 
in the morning and find the sun shining, 
and wonder what got into you,” he told 
himself reproachfully. “Shake out of it, 
old man.”’ Nevertheless, it was with some 
regret that he turned away from the door 
of the room where the girl slept, and went 
to his own quarters. 

When his door was shut behind him he 

had a momentary feeling of security. Then 
the cold and dampness struck in to his 
bones; and he found himself shivering, and 
stripped off his clothing and got into Jude’s 
rough nightshirt and into bed. The cover- 
ings were plentiful; he heaped them high, 
drew them close about his chin. He had 
opened no window; had no appetite for the 
moldy air of night in this valley. He closed 
his eyes determinedly. He would sleep. 
- But his thoughts returned to Jude; to 
Jude, attiring himself in his best clothes in 
his room at midnight alone. Was this 
some quaint vanity in the grim man? It 
seemed to Rob unlikely; he was sure Jude 
was not vain. Probably just a device to 
while away the sleepless night; no doubt 
he busied himself with every task his mind 
could contrive, at such times as this. Rob 
was sorry for him; the thought of the poor 
old man sitting down there, lonely and 
alone, brought a lump to his throat. His 
feelings toward Jude were always contra- 
dictory. Part of the time he feared the man; 
part of the time ‘he was near loving him. 
And always he was sorry and pitiful at 
thought of the torture Jude was so mani- 
festly enduring. 

Rob tried to sleep; devoted himself with 
some vigor to this task of getting to sleep. 
He began with the letter ““A”’ and remem- 
bered a vegetable, a city and a river begin- 
ning with that letter; so went down the 
alphabet. He had played the game before, 
once or twice, and went glibly enough for 
a while. Asparagus, Athens, Amazon. 
Greens, Georgetown, Ganges. Melon, Min- 
neapolis, Mississippi. The letter “V”’ 
always stopped him; he could never think 
of any vegetable except “‘vegetable,” and 
that always seemed like an illegal short 
cut. He used to grope sleepily for a while 
on “V” and then go to sleep. But this 
night before he got to ‘“‘V”’ he became 
conscious of a sound, and forgot his self- 
imposed task in trying to identify it. 

It came from no particular direction. He 
had already observed that the acoustics 
of this old building were peculiar. This 
sound seemed to come from overhead; it 
might come from Jude’s room underneath 
his own; it might come from somewhere 
outside. He could not besure. It was very 
faint, and it was a measured, rhythmic 
sound, coming on regular beats at inter- 
vals of about a second. A scraping, rasp- 
ing sound, like a man scraping mud from 
his boots on an old-fashioned iron boot 
cleaner. Like sailors holystoning the deck 
over your head when you slept late of a 
morning at sea. Like a pendulum in an 
old clock whose bearings have become 
rusty. Like the creak of a hammock hinge 
as the hammock swings in the wind. Like 
Shylock sharpening his knife in the trial 
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scene. Sharpening his knife! 
the sound! Rob was immedia 
it. Jude, downstairs, sharpeni 
Or perhaps honing his razor, "he 
man this sound might have been 
But it happened that one of Rob’ 
was to keep his penknife razor-s} 
had a little whetstone in his d 
when his hands were idle, thoug 
might be occupied, he was apt 1 
this stone and stroke it with 
blades, rubbing them keen. Th 
his part enabled him to interpret 
which he heard; he could see ¢ 
plainly as though they were it 
room. Poor lonely man, unabl 
filling the night hours with litt] 
specting his clothes, sharpenin 
He had, abruptly, a feeling of k 
Pascal; felt closer to him than] 
felt before. An immediate 
discovery was to bring a fitful s| 
eyes remained closed of thea 0 
his thoughts became confus 
tain, and he slept. 

This sleep of his was light, 
was no more than a doze. The; 
opening door brought him halfy 
wakefulness. Without opening 
listened, and heard slow footst 
in the kitchen, moving to and | 
more remote told him that Ju 
into the shed. Poorfellow! Re 
by this time warm and snug; h 
sleep, full of the indolence of s] 
did not greatly concern himself 
now. Perhaps the man had go 
to the cattle; perhaps a cow \ 
calve this night. Jude, dra d 
day clothes, to tend a calving 

smiled in his half sleep at rh 
Besides, there was no cow near | 
remembered Jude had said one 
was to come in, sometime in the 
tainly not tonight. No, no coy 
else. Jude attired in his best ¢ 
The sounds no longer penetrated } 
sciousness. This time he fe 
asleep. 

By and by, sometime later- 
was on the bureau and he we 
ficiently interested to consult it- 
again. Something had jarred 
jarred the room. He was able 
back into his sleep; to remember| 
or the sensation that had wak 
sort of thud, as though one of 
bers beneath the house had sli 
or two. As though a bag of 
dropped off the feed box in the b 
floor. The mill was full of these ¥ 
remembered. Dora had told hij 
he heard them for himself. Eye 
the wind blew, he could hear a| 
creaking somewhere; could he 
below his room, the tricklem 
water; could hear the night s 
side. How the wind blew! Gust 
then, rattled worn weatherbo 
his room. “If I start listening 
T’ll never get to sleep,”’ he told k 
buried his ears in the pillows, di dr 
half over his head, turning on his 
pillows muffled him in drowsy 
slipped easily into a world of ¢ di 
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UT of sound sleep Rob 
awake with no drowsy nt 
and sat up in his bed. His s¢ 
thoroughly alert; he had wal 
animal does. He wondered whi 
was, and got out of bed and 
match to look at his watch. 
had run down at twelve min 
o’clock. Outside the window 
sign of dawn. It must be b 
and half past four; probably | 
latter. The first light in the 
probably be visible even now, ] 
intervening barrier of wooded 
He was not sure why he 
The wind outside had ceas 
seemed to have fallen upon the 
was true that his ear could still 
the sound of trickling water wh! 
filled this old house; he heard the 
hoot of a hunting owl. A me 
scratched and ran and squeald 
plastering above his head. Anil 
there in the structure of the m 4 
creaked or a beam groaned. m ~ 
Just now a board above hisié 
creaking; a persistent sound, 
It might be disturbed by the pis 
careless foot; he gave the sounds 
tion, and his imagination iit 
Someone was moving slowly t 1 
the attic over his head. He Wi’ 
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CHOCOLATES 
© Shey're different 


Packages from $1 to $1.50 


ABOVE all other girls you think of, is one who suggests exquisite 
quality. Dainty, refined, attractive, she seems to know instinctively 
what is best. That is always the Apollo girl! Her vivid appreciation 
of everything fine makes you enjoy giving her Apollo chocolates. You 
would never think of offering anything less. 


The Criterion Assortment will please her. If you cannot secure it 
locally, send $1.25, with dealer’s name, for a pound package. 


F. H. ROBERTS COMPANY, 128 CROSS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘Always Accurate” 


Guarantee 
Visible 


Visibility? Of course!! This 
gasoline pump gives it to you. 


Accuracy? Certainly!! This 
pump is automatically so. It 
cannot measure inaccurately. 
You get precisely what you 
pay for—every drop. 

Learn to recognize this pump 


and patronize the man who 
owns one. 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Company 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
little, sure of this. He knew the agony of 
listening for the board to creak again, 
found himself standing in the dark, holding 
his breath, his mouth open, his ears alert. 
Creak! Creak! A chill of apprehension 
crept upon him; it was purely physical. 
He was not afraid, but his body was. He 
laughed grimly at his own fright, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Knees, be still!’’ His teeth 
were chattering with the damp and cold. 

He became conscious of another sound. 
It is not accurate to say he heard this 
sound; it was not audible.. It was merely 
a cessation of silence; it was a hiatus in the 
stillness, like the numbness of a gum filled 
with cocaine. It came again; he located 
it with some accuracy. It was, he felt, 
near by—perhaps in the hall outside his 
door, perhaps a little farther away. Some- 
where near his room. It was difficult to be 
sure; sounds traveled readily through the 
stout structure of the millhouse. He ached 
with waiting to hear it again. 

The air about him seemed to prick his 
flesh; to tremble and shudder and stroke 
his cheeks with cold hands. To his stimu- 
lated imagination the house seemed full of 
furtive movements, seemed peopled with 
hostile beings who moved silently to and 
fro, preparing and preparing. He had a 
sense of imminence; a shrinking from some 
unseen but potent threat. A train puffed 
slowly by, upgrade. A long freight with 
two engines. The beat of their exhausts 
now merged, now divided, so that the 
tempo was first slow, then uneven, then 
fast. He thought the sound like the beat 
of hoofs when a pair of unevenly matched 
horses trot on asphalt. He could hear the 
train coming a mile away, could hear 
nothing else till it slowly drew level with 
them, climbed beyond; till the bark of the 
exhaust was muffled by an intervening spur 
of hill and finally was lost in the distant 
stillness of the night. 

When it was gone he thought for a mo- 
ment there was sound in Jude’s room below 
him, and lay on the floor, his ear pressed to 
the cold boards, the better to hear. But he 
heard nothing. The silence seemed to him 
more ominous than sound would have been. 
Recklessly he scratched another match, 
welcoming its scrape and hiss in the silence, 
welcoming the sudden light it cast. He 
lighted his lamp on the bureau; and sight 
of himself in the glass, shrouded in Jude’s 
nightshirt, startled him. He decided to 


dress. It must be nearly dawn, he re- 
minded himself. And—he was no longer 
sleepy. 


He dressed, taking some precautions to 
make no sound. He hesitated whether or 
not to put on his shoes; decided against it. 
Fully clad except for his shoes, he lay down 
on the bed. The springs creaked under 
him; and he listened for the sound of 
movement anywhere, wondered if anyone 
had heard them creak. The light in the 
room, striking full upon him and leaving 
the corners in shadows, made him feel 
naked and defenseless, easy prey for prying 
eyes. He yearned for the comforting cloak 
of darkness, in which he might crouch and 
hide; stifled the longing and left the lamp 
burning on the marble slab of the bureau. 

After a while he became obsessed with 
the idea that someone was listening outside 
his door. He tried to put the fancy aside, 
laughed at himself for imagining it. Yet 
his eyes watched the door steadily. It was 
unlocked; he had thought of locking it 
before he came to bed, but refrained from 
doing so in order to prove to himself that 
he was not afraid. He wished, now, that 
he had turned the key. If anyone wished 
to come in there was nothing to hinder. 
Someone was surely there. He imagined he 
could hear faint breathing; imagined he 
saw the handle turn; imagined he saw a 
panel yield to some pressure from without; 
imagined that the door creaked against the 
jamb under this pressure. In the end he 
got up to open it. 

“There’s no one there,’”’ he told himself, 
“but you won’t be satisfied till you look 
and see.’”’ He took the lamp in his hand 
when he started toward the door; then 
stopped and looked around wistfully to see 
if he might discover, anywhere, a weapon— 
in case of need. There was nothing except 
a chair; he thought poorly of this. He 
shifted the lamp to his right hand and 
planned to hurl that in the intruder’s face 
if the occasion seemed to demand. He 
grinned again at his own fancy, and with 
teeth clenched to stop their chattering he 
laid his left hand on the knob. Even then 
he hesitated whether to open the door fur- 
tively or swiftly; finally turned the knob 
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and wrenched it open with a single gesture. 
Of course no one would be there. 

' But Dora was there, crouched at his 
eet. 

She must have been half sitting, half 
kneeling, her back against the door itself. 
When it opened she was thrown off bal- 
ance, caught herself and came to her feet, 
facing him. She wore, he saw, a blanket 
robe over her nightgown. Her hair was 
loosely braided, her eyes dull with lack of 
sleep and red with weeping. There were 
tears on her cheeks and her lips twitched 
in a sob. He perceived that she was 
trembling. 

He was astonished, then commiserating. 
She seemed so pitifully small and fright- 
ened; she shrank away from him so hur- 
riedly. Yet her shrinking was more spiritual 
than actual; actually she leaned a little 
toward him. He stooped and set the lamp 
on the floor and put his arms clumsily 
about her. He thought, even in that mo- 
ment, how small and soft and warm she 
was in her night garments. She seemed 
glad to come to him, clung to him, not in an 
embrace, but in a panic of terror, as though 
he offered her refuge against all that 
threatened. 

He felt her trembling with waves of 
shuddering fright. They swept her and 


shook her; and he whispered, “It’s all 
right, Dora. Don’t be afraid! Don’t be 
afraid!” 


Himself, in presence of her fright, with 
her as a charge upon him, was no longer 
frightened at all. 

“T am afraid! 
sisted. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of.’’ They 
both spoke in whispers, and Rob’s eyes 
tried to pierce the darkness behind her. 

“T couldn’t go to sleep,” she told him 
wistfully. 

‘But what’s the matter?’”’ he asked. 
“What is it? What frightened you?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know. 
Something.” 

““You’re just imagining things,’’ Rob 
said bravely. ‘It’s all right. Go back to 
bed now.” 

“T’ve been hearing people moving—all 
night,’’ she insisted. 

He laughed at her fears, as though he 
were a stranger to them. “‘That was me,”’ 
he said. “And your uncle. He’s been 
moving about downstairs; and I’ve been 
up two or three times. I didn’t come to 
bed till late.” 

“T heard you,” she told him. “It’s been 
since then.”’ 

“What did you think you heard?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘Come, now.” 

She looked up at him for the first time, 
not answering his question. ‘I was afraid 
to be alone,’ she said. ‘‘That’s why I 
came out here—tg your door—so I could 
call you if I wanted to. And I started cry- 
ing and couldn’t stop.” 

She trembled again; he perceived that 
she was on the brink of a hysterical out- 
burst, and he said roughly, “Stop it! 
Don’t be silly now. You know better.” 

“T heard Uncle Zone,” she whispered. 

For a moment he could not speak. What 
she had said seemed, curiously, to bring 
together so many pieces of the puzzle. He 
himself, he realized, had felt the presence 


I am afraid!” she in- 


of that sinister man; that man whom he © 


had never seen, yet hated and abhorred. 
Yet he tried to persuade her she was mis- 
taken. 

“You couldn’t,” he insisted. 
away days ago.” 

“He’s come back,” she urged. 

“He wouldn’t come back.” 

“T didn’t tell you,” she confessed. ‘‘But 
he and Uncle Jude fought. I heard them 
that night. And Uncle Jude whipped 
him; and Uncle Zone cursed, and said he 
would come back and get even. Threatened 
horribly. I didn’t want to tell you.” 

He glowed a little with pride that she 
should confide in him. He sensed the habit- 
ual reticence that she had put aside in his 
favor; felt that between them a bond had 
been created. 

But he told her, “That mustn’t worry 
you. Such men always bluster!’’ 

“T heard him tonight,” she insisted. ‘‘A 
sort of ery!” 

He shook his head. 
at night.” 

She clutched his arm, whispered up to 
him, “I think he’s hiding in the attic. I 
heard someone up there.”’ 

He, also, had thought he heard someone 
in the attic, but would not tell her so. 

“Now, Dora,’ he urged, ‘‘you’re just 
imagining things—because you couldn’t 


“He went 


“‘He wouldn’t come 
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get to sleep. Go back to bed. Go; 


Everything’s all right. You mus 
this way.” ; 

“T can’t, I can’t!” she cried, an 
to sob. ‘I’m afraid.” 


“‘T’ll stay outside your door,” he 
“T’ll take care of you. You go 
bed.” 

“He hated Uncle Jude,” she ; 
“‘T was afraid of him when he went 

“Now you just forget him,”’ Rob 
“This will all seem mighty foolish 
in the morning. You’llsee. Andit’ 
morning now. I promise to stay rij 
side your door.” 

“‘He’s in the attic,’’ she persisted. 
up in the attic, hiding!” He felt h 
and shudder within the circle of hj 

“T’ll tell you,” he offered, humor 
“You go back to bed, and I’ll go | 
and take a look around. If he’s t 
soon rout him out.” 

“No, no!” she whispered fiercely 
no!” Her hands gripped his ri 
fiercely. “I’m afraid to be alone.’ 

“You'll be all right.” 

“T’ll go up with you.” 

“You can’t,” he said sternly. | 
freezing now. Cold. Go back to 
get warm, and I’ll take care of yor 

“T’ll put on my slippers.” 

“See here, if he was up there yo 
be in the way.” 

“He may be in one of the empty: 
here, right beside us.” 

“Pshaw! He ——” 

“*T’m afraid.” ; 

“T’ll look through these rooms fi 

“He’s in the attic. I know hei 


“T’m going with you,” she insist 
her grip on his arm could not be 
“I’m going with you.” 

He was so sorry for her that he 
“But you'll have to put on some « 
he insisted. ‘You'll be sick with « 

“T will,” she promised submis 
having gained her point. “I wil 
permitted him to guide her tow 
room. He carried the lamp, gave 
ro for me?” she pleaded whe 

er. 

“T’ll wait right here.” 

She closed the door reluctant 
stood in the darkness, leaning ag: 
wall, his senses alert. He could 
swift movements in the room beh 
no other sound. Was it possible t 
Pascal had come back here, with w 
purpose in his mind? A threat 
Jude; against the girl. If Jude w 
how helpless she would be in thi 
spot! And if this man were ey 
seemed. The horror of the thougk 


im. 

Was this what Jude had feare 
this the key to the riddle of his 
gances? It fitted some of the clos 
but not all. Not all. There was x 
else besides fear of what Zone mig 

He stole back to his room ant 
shoes and put them on, still wi 
Would they find Zone abovestai 
He had certainly heard someon| 
attic. So, also, had Dora. They ¢ 
both be mistaken. He raised his. 
though expecting the ceiling to 0 
his head. When the door beside 
open he started involuntarily. 
Dora, fully dressed now. She ca! 
lamp in her right hand; in her. 
volver, which she thrust to him. 

“Here, here,’’ she said whisper! 

“Lord, I couldn’t hit a barn wi’ 
laughed. ‘‘Can you?” 

“Uncle Jude taught me,” she 1) 

“Then you keep it,” he told bi 
take the lamp. But don’t you thii 
better stay jhere—in your room?’ 


“ee 


He surrendered. “All right. 1) 
do we get up into the attic?” 

‘Around the hall, toward the s} 
directed. “There are stairs there, 

He led the way, the lamp in} 
hand. The hall ended in a dooi! 
lifted his hand to the latch, but}! 
him back. “That leads to the stl 
some stairs,’ she told him. “He 
way to the attic.” | 

She touched another door in! 
hand wall. He opened it. Stairs li 
upward at an angle. ‘You bee 
here,” he urged again. 

Courage was returning to he 
coming with you,” she reiterated 

So, Rob ahead and the girl at 3 
they began to climb the steep ar! 
stairs. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) | 
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Built Without a Compromise 


Sedan *1465—Touring *995 "#22" 


The real secret of Jewett success lies ina 
single phrase—built without compromise. 
Every working part, every detail of con- 
struction has been selected because of its 
soundness and quality. Cost has always 
been secondary. 


Study the body work and equipment of the 
Sedan and you will understand exactly 
what we mean. There you will find the 
staunchest of steel panel work and every 
interior comfort and accessory that a com- 
plete closed car should possess. 


Turn your attention to the chassis and this 
scrupulous policy is again evident. There 
are no “compromise” parts, from the fifty 
horsepower motor to the Timken rear axle. 
Every unit is the best, strongest and most 
efficient unit known to automotive 
engineering. 


In simplest terms, the Jewett is built as all 
Paige products are built—with quality the 
first and last consideration. That’s why it 
is acar you can trust. That’s why it isa 
strong, sturdy six—not a “light” six of 
compromise construction. 


The complete Paige- Jewett line of six-cylinder passenger cars offers a selec- 
tion of thirteen models. The complete line of Paige trucks meets every 
haulage need. They are sold and serviced by Paige Dealers everywhere. 


cA Thrifty Six Built by Paige 
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BOLTLESS 


SPRINGS 


‘Look for™ 
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Harvey Boltless Springs 


are made in two types: 


‘“‘Ride Rite’’ Springs —- for 
100% greater riding comfort 
(sold only in sets of 2 or 4). 

‘*Fasy Riding’’ Springs—for 
ordinary breakage replace- 
ment. : 

See your Harvey dealer. 


Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 


Dept. 1 Racine, Wisconsin 


Dealers: Motorists recognize 
‘“Harvey’’ as symbolical of satisfac- 
tion. Have you a ‘“‘Harvey”’ sign 


with, which to gain the benefit of 
this reputation. If not, write us 
at once, giving jobber’s hame. 


THE SATURDAY 


“T hear you’ve invented a wreck-proof 
99 


“Oh!” said Archie, sparring for time. 
““Who was tellin’ you?” 

“T’m afraid I didn’t get it very straight,” 
said the girl, “‘because I didn’t understand 
it myself. I only remembered you said it 
wouldn’t break like that one did today.” 

“Ah!” murmured Mr. Carey. ‘‘Archie, 
the boy inventor!”’ 

Archie remembered that he didn’t like 
Mr. Carey, had never liked him; and this 
was odd, because he had never thought 
about it one way or another. 

“Me and Edison,” he grunted. 

“Tell us about it. You oughtn’t to be so 
coy about these things,’”’ urged Mr. Carey. 
“Tf you’ve got a wreck-proof hog you 
shouldn’t keep it from us. Look what you 
could have saved us!” 

“Oh, it may not work,” said the modest 
Archie. 

“Even if it doesn’t,” said A. G., “I like 
to see a young man use his brains. That’s 
fine, Archie, that’s fine! Tell us about it. 
You may have something. Have you 
worked out a model?” 

“No, sir,’ said the badgered Archie, 
“not yet.” 

“Want to let us look over your drawings? 
We might help you.” 

‘‘T’ll have to get ’em in shape,’’ muttered 
Archie. 

“Do that!” said Mr. Carey, and smiled. 
“Don’t forget!’’ 

Very few people ever got by Mr. Carey 
with an empty bluff. 

Returning to the boarding house, Archie 
dropped in to inquire about Two-Finger’s 
legs. They hurt, and Two-Finger was willing 
totalk about them; but Archie didn’t listen. 

“Say, dad,”’ he broke out after abstracted 
silence, ‘why wouldn’t this work? Set your 
boxes in sliding guides with springs ee 

“Huh?” said Two-Finger, being no 
mind reader. 

Archie explained and Two-Finger in- 
dulgently told him why it wouldn’t work. 
Two-Finger had been a good mechanic in 
his day. 

“Gears, then, and hook ’em up to a gov- 
ernor, so as to pull the cylinder back when 
it drops below a certain speed.” 

““Son,’’ said Two-Finger, “it can’t be 
done. You got to have two bearings, and 
the strain ain’t never the same on both— 
never. Warp your journals fifty times a 
day. If it could be done somebody would 
’a’ done it long before now.” 

“That’s right,’’ sighed Archie, and went 
to bed and dreamed—no, not of hogs, but 
of brown eyes and slim delightful hands. 
He remembered the hog next day, though, 
because steam was very low, and Mr. Carey 
took pains to remind him. 

“Got those plans about ready, Edison?” 

“T’ll let you know,”’ said Archie. 

“T bet you will!” said Mr. Carey, and 
smiled. 

Archie wondered why he was so tired 
that night. He hardly even had the energy 
to scrub his hands; but once started, he 
forgot all about it and went on scrubbing. 
There is this difficulty about working with 
your brain as well as your hands: Your 
brain won’t always stop when the whistle 
blows. Endlessly he visualized the massive 
spool-shaped, knife-studded cylinder of the 
hog, spinning in its iron casing, devouring 
what came down the chute—yet jerking 
back to save itself when it hit anything it 
couldn’t cut. But how? How could you 
move two independent bearings without 
warping the journals? 

“Say, dad,’’ he demanded, sticking his 
head in at Two-Finger’s door, “‘how about 
casting your whole frame solid?” 

“Fine!” snorted Two-Finger; ‘only 
take about forty horsepower to move it! 
You still frettin’ about that fool hog?’’ 

Then he saw Archie’s expensive trousers, 
his expensive shirt. Two-Finger was old 
and lame, but he was neither deaf nor blind. 

“You goin’ into sassiety, Archie?’’ 

“Nump,”’ denied Archie with fine care- 
lessness. “Just freshenin’ up a little. 
Rests you to change your clo’es.” 

“Umph!” said Two-Finger. ‘Son, you 
take my word for it. Don’t you go foolin’ 
around no girl that was raised soft like that. 
They’re mighty pretty to look at, and they 
can be mighty sweet and lovin’ while 
you’re young and free with your money. 
But they git terrible tired of bein’ married 
to a sawmill man.” 

Archie grinned. 
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THE HOG 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Yeah? How many of ’em you married, 
dad?” 

“One,” said Two-Finger, stolidly puffing 
at his pipe. 

Archie was silent, embarrassed by this 
exposure of a past. It had no application 
to him, though. In the first place, any girl 
who could love old Two-Finger would be 
very different from Mary Ellen; in the 
second, he hadn’t exactly presumed to 
think of Mary Ellen as loving anybody. He 
hadn’t exactly thought about it at all. 
Thinking wasn’t Archie’s long suit in those 
days. 

At supper he sat abstractedly fingering a 
water glass, twirling it, jerking it suddenly 
sidewise. How? How? 

“Yep,” said the deck foreman, ‘‘Archie’s 


“Tryin’ to remember a trick I saw a 
fellow do,” grinned Archie, unblushing, and 
put it down. But endlessly, uselessly that 
whirling cylinder nagged his brain, running 
into foolish complications. 

There were only two ways tod stroll in 
Hayden, and one of them led past A. G.’s 
house. Mr. Carey’s roadster halted at the 
gate and Mary Ellen was in it. 

“T’ve been to the woods,” she cried. 
“Tt’s glorious out there! Different from 
any woods I ever saw. No underbrush, 
only those tall solemn trees, all quiet and 
peaceful. Don’t you just love it?” 

“Yes’m,”’ said Archie. 

“How about those plans, Edison?” 

“Fix ’em up for you tonight,” said 
Archie coolly, spiking Mr. Carey’s guns. 
He would put an end to this thing. He 
would present some fool plan and eat his 
portion of crow and have it over. 

To Mary Ellen he said, ‘‘Say you like it 
out there?” 

“Oh, yes! All except the logging. The 
axes and saws sound like a noise in church; 
and that awful rackety machine that drags 
the logs; what do you call it—scudder?”’ 

“‘Skidder,”’ said Archie; and seeing the 
spinning cable drums of the skidder he 
absently took her hat from her hands and 
stuck the pin through the crown and 
twirled it. It was a severe affair of rough 
straw; the crown did very well for a 
cylinder. 

‘She likes the woods,” said Mr. Carey, 
“all except what they’re good for.” 

“What are you doing to my hat?” 

ees said Archie, spinning it. 
“ce ¢ 1 ! ” 

Sheepishly he would have stopped it. 
The rough brim rasped his knuckles, tender 
with much scrubbing, and the hat slid 
endwise off the pin. He made no move to 
retrieve it, only stood looking at it and 
rubbing his knuckles on his shirt. 

“Sufferin’ catfish!’ murmured he. 

“These absent-minded inventors !”’ 
Carey picked up the hat. 

“Have ’em for you in half an hour!” 
said Archie, and bolted. 

It was much more than half an hour. 
A. G.’s house was dark, but Archie was not 
deceived. He could see two dim figures on 
pe pores and neither of them was Mr. 


Mr. 


“Ah,” said Mr. Carey, “got those plans, 
I suppose?”’ 

“Nothin’ different!’’ said Archie. 

There was a short silence. 

“Er—that’s good,’ said Mr. Carey. 
“That’s fine! Bring ’em to the office to- 
morrow—or any time.” 


Iv 


“TE YOU got a minute to look ’em over,” 

said Archie craftily, “‘maybe you can 
show me where I’m wrong. Then I could 
work on ’em some more tonight.”’ 

Under the circumstances Mr. Carey 
didn’t doubt that he could very quickly 
show him where he was wrong. He rose 
and turned on the porch light. 

“Oh, hello, Mary Ellen!’’ said the 
brazen Archie. “‘Ain’t it kind of late for 
you to be out?” 

“T haven’t learned yet to be sleepy at 
nine o’clock.”’ 

But she had learned a woman’s place in 
a sawmill camp, which is to sit and say 
nothing when men talk lumber or ma- 
chinery. 

“Entirely new principle!’”’ bubbled Ar- 
chie, aflame with the fervor of creation. 
“No cylinder! A disk! A disk, like in a 
chipper, with knives set in the face! Won- 
der somebody didn’t think of de 


“No disk,’ said Mr. Carey, } 
back the plan, “will stand the work: 
got to do. A chipper’s quite a q 
thing.” | 

“Yeah, but there’s where the tri 
in! This hog’ll never have to stan 
The knives hit anything they can’t 
anything slows down the disk—pi 
governor drops and lets in these 
she slides back and frees herself, 
lutely automatic! Simple as shoot 
The nonwreckable hog!’ eo 

He had never heard of the da 
claiming everything in sight. } 
rather than saw Mr. Carey’s bi 
face warm toward interest ae 
change to skeptical amusement. — 
tively he retreated to a key of mod 

“Of course, maybe we’ve figured 
but we do think she ought to saye 
in ordinary trouble, anyway. H 
look to you?” ; 

ce Who’s CWweriee a 

“‘Two-Finger helped me work it 

“H’m!” said Mr. Carey. “Ho 
again?” , 

He couldn’t follow it complete 
Carey’s best gifts were not mec 
But vaguely he seemed to remembe 
thing, a legal principle concerning 
ployer’s rights in patents. Theren 
something here! 7 

Mr. Carey’s mind, like his ha 
always open to things coming in, 

“H’m!” said he. “I believe ¥ 
could handle that.” - 

“You mean,’ gulped Archie, 
one?”’ - 

When Mr. Carey came to a a 
came all the way. That was one¢ 
secrets of his rise to confidence ; 
thority. ; 

“Sure! Why not? If Williams 
it’s practical—Lord knows we need 

His smile was warm, fatherly, m 
It came to Archie that he had gray 
judged Mr. Carey. fl 

“All through?” Mary Ellen 
woman’s place, but she wasn’t 
enthusiastic about it. 

““Yes’m,” said Archie, feeling the 

“Then you might turn out the | 
attracts bugs.” . 

Mr. Carey laughed. } 

“Forgive us for talking shop. 1 


hoisted by the power of suggestion 

Of course, he knew that Mr. Ca 
half humorous about being an 0 
but he perceived now that it w 
courteous of him to have sat up wil 
Ellen. A. G., her uncle, was re 
dull company for a young woman. 


By noon the next day a draftsr 
at work on the plans. Mr. Carey 
took these to his friend Mr. Will 
the Williams Ironworks and Sup) 
in Savannah; after which he perso 
structed a legal friend there to m 
and legal application for the pate 
did more than that, though Arch! 
know it. He took occasion to cleat 
vague impression of a legal princi 
cerning patents. 

““No,’’ reported his legal friend, 
got that all wrong. The fact that! 
employe doesn’t give you any righ 
didn’t hire him to invent it; youh 
to saw. All you’ve got is a license t 
experimental machine—if you bu 
your own expense.”’ 

“No manufacturing rights?” 

“Not asmell! I doubt if you co 
sell the one you’re building withou 
him a royalty.” i 

“Hell!” said Mr. Carey, for M 
had vision. He saw the nonw! 
nonchokable hog installed in every 
in the country, a thing to make his 
profits pale. .It made him bold. 

“Suppose you apply for the p 
my name? Or Williams’? What 
do about it?” a 

““What he could do about it,’ 
the lawyer, “would hold you for 
It’s no trick at all to find out whe 


inside out in five minutes.” 
(Continued on Page 
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A STUDY IN SIMPLICITY 


The decorator of this living room chose a 
Klearflax rug as most fitting for his interior scheme 


h { ORE and more, simplicity is coming to be the 
dominant feeling in home decoration. For after 
all, the best taste and the greatest art express 

themselves most simply. 


Valiant, well-known decorator of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, strikingly illustrates this modern ideal. In the 
living room shown, every detail contributes to a charming 
atmosphere of simplicity. 


For the floor, Valiant chooses a rug of Klearflax. 
Because the beauty, the sturdiness, the unpretentious 
texture of Klearflax blend so perfectly with his decorative 
scheme. 


The fact that Klearflax is pure linen accounts for its 
wide use both in homes and fine offices. It has all of 
linen’s strength and durability and, being reversible, wears 
doubly long. 


The affinity of linen for color gives you the lovely 
Klearflax single tones of sand, chestnut, green, blues, gray, 
mole, rose, taupe, mulberry and beige. These colors may 
also be obtained with borders — a riew and very popular 
variation of the Klearflax selection. 


Then the Picwick color mixtures present a new con- 
ception of the beautiful and practical. So handsomely do 
these combinations lend themselves that you will find 
your room takes on new beauty and dignity. 


You know that “feel” of roughness and stiffness that 
all new linen has. And you know how soft and silky it 


becomes with use. You will notice, when you take hold 
of Klearflax, a quite pronounced roughness in texture. 
This is because into Klearflax are woven the coarse outer 
fibres of the linen plant as well as the silky inner ones. 
These stiff strands, however, soon soften with use and, 
like all linen, Klearflax becomes finer and more beautiful. 


These same tough outer fibres give Klearflax a very 
thick, heavy body that lies flat on the floor and wears 
indefinitely. You can clean it easily, for, being linen, it is 
mothproof and does not readily absorb dirt ; you can redye 
it and rebind it and have a perennially new rug that daily 
grows more beautiful and seems never to wear out. 


Klearflax is very moderately priced; a 9 x 12 rug is $45; 
other sizes priced accordingly —somewhat higher in the 
far West and Canada. The all-over carpeting is also very 
popular, especially in the extra widths, for fine offices and 
public buildings. It is priced at $3.75 a square yard. 


The Klearflax trade-mark or label on every rug is your 
guarantee of genuine Klearflax, pure linen, both warp and 
woof, and protects you against cheaper imitations. You 
will find Klearflax at one of the better stores near you. If 
you do not know which one, write us. 


Send for booklet showing complete size and color range 
of Klearflax rugs and carpeting and giving interesting infor- 
mation on home decoration. The Klearflax Linen Looms, 
Inc., Duluth, Minnesota; New York, Textile Bldg., 295 
Fifth Ave.; Chicago, Lytton Bldg. 14 E. Jackson Blvd.; 
Boston, 1058 Little Bldg. 


Klearflac 


LINEN RUGS & CARPETING 
from The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 


DULUTH,MINNESOTA 
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VERY WHERE, 


throughout 

the country, people are talk- 
ing about sauerkraut—and eating 
it. For everybody is interested 
in the remarkable truths which 
have been discovered about it. 


Science now says that this sim- 
ple vegetable food is one of the 
most valuable natural cleansers 
and disinfectants for the intes- 
tines. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, director 
of the Bureau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion and Health, conducted by 
Good Housekeeping, wrote re- 
cently: “Cabbage is one of the 
vegetables which is found to be 
the richest in vitamines. * * * 
But after all, I think there is no 
form in which cabbage can be 
used to such an advantage as in 
sauerkraut.” 


In Anders’ “Practice of Med- 
icine,’ sauerkraut is given first 
place in the vegetable diet for 
diabetics. It is a natural condi- 
tioner and regulator, a valuable 
corrective food. 


The free booklet, “Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food,” will bring 
you all these facts in detail. It 
contains many new recipes. Mail 
the coupon for it. 

(Sauerkraut may be purchased 


at grocery stores, meat markets 
and delicatessen stores.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association 6 
Clyde, Ohio 
Please send me postpaid a free copy of ** Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food”’ with new and tested 
recipes. 


Address 


Name | 


City and State ~ 


| patent in his own name; 
| gentleman rose to the occasion. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 54) 
Mr. Carey gave up the idea of having the 
but the legal 


‘““How smart is this bird Crews? Any 
experience with patents?” 

“Who, Archie? Never had an idea in 
his life,’ said Mr. Carey bitterly. ‘‘Just 
stumbled into this.’ 

‘““You stand pretty well with him?” 

“Tf necessary, I can make him think I’m 
his dear old Dutch uncle straight from 
Holland. What about it?” 

“Can you get him to let you handle the 
manufacturing rights—if you guarantee 
him a good fat royalty?” 

“Tf it was fat enough,’’ snorted Mr. 
Carey, “‘you could; or anybody. I don’t 
need a lawyer to tell me that.” 

“Tf it sounded fat enough,” corrected the 
legal gentleman, and spoke further, still 
legally, but very, very confidentially. 


Vi 


T SEEMED to Archie that everybody 

took it very calmly. They made jokes 
about it, calling him Edison. They didn’t 
seem to realize that he had thought it up 
out of nothing—right out of his head! 
Even Two-Finger wasn’t much excited. 

‘“Well,”’ he wanted to know, ‘‘what you 
goin’ to git out of it?” 

“Me?- Us, dad, us! I eouldn’t ga; 
worked it out by myself in a thousand 
years. We split three ways, and from what 
the Old Man says there’ll be aplenty to go 
round.” 

Yes, when Mr. Carey came to a decision 
he came all the way. Man to man, making 
no secret of his enthusiasm, he devised 
with Archie a bright future for the child of 
Archie’s brain. They were a well-nigh per- 
fect team—Two-Finger, the conservative; 
Archie, the brilliant young genius; Mr. 
Carey, the experienced, farsighted business 
man. Mr. Carey himself admitted this. 

The old hog, dismantled, went out to the 
junk pile; on its remodeled concrete foun- 
dation rose the new one, black and massive 
and convincing, steel and iron marvelously 
filling in the outlines of a dream. Archie 
had abandoned his levers to the relief 
sawyer; you couldn’t have kept him away. 
Two-Finger, though, stayed doggedly at 
his job, going down at noon and at night, 
seeing with his own eyes, yet wistfully 
doubting. Two-Finger had no faith in his 
luck. It wouldn’t work, and he was too old 
to take any chances with his job. 

The last bearing was adjusted, the last 
grease cup filled, the last board nailed into 
the chute, the broad belt laced over the 
drive shaft. Even then Two-Finger wasn’t 
there; but Mr. Carey was, and Mr. A. G., 
and every man who could leave his work 
for a minute; yes, even Mary Hllen, never 


dreaming that this iron monster grew from . 


the brim of her own straw hat. 

Archie hadn’t told her that. He hadn’t 
progressed to a point where he could laugh 
and tell her how he had made good an 
empty bluff; in fact, he hadn’t progressed 
at all. Somehow she wasn’t so mirthful, so 
friendly as she had been at first. Even 
when they were alone he couldn’t think of 
anything much to say—only to do. She 
seemed listless and sad, somehow, though 
he didn’t know why. He always wanted to 
pat her hand, to take her in his arms and 
comfort her; but, of course, he wasn’t 
foolish enough to try it. 

Mr. Carey could talk to her about books 
and plays and music; Archie listened and 
tried to learn. When this business was off 
his mind, he told himself, he would read 
some of those books, see some plays—not 
vaudeville, either. Then he could talk to 
her without feeling ignorant, awkward, 
young; then he would tell her how he had 
found his fortune in the brim of her own 
hat. How she would laugh! 

With hands that trembled slightly he 
threw on the mighty belt; the great knife- 
studded disk began to hum inside its iron 
casing; above the idle gears the little 
governor spun and thinned to a symmet- 
rical blur. Upstairs many hands heaved a 
slab into the chute. 

It slid down and hit the throat plate and 
there it stuck. 

Why is it that some little thing must mar 
the moment of fulfillment? It wasn’t 
serious: they simply hadn’t calculated 
that the angle of the chute must be 
changed. It wasn’t even necessary to cut 
a new hole in the floor. Another chute 
already existed in the right place, and since 
it was used only to deliver slabs for fire- 
wood to wagons outside, it didn’t matter 
where they put it. Or so they thought. 
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They put the hog chute where the slab 
chute had been for many years, and 
thought it didn’t matter. 

Most of the spectators had drifted off 
when at last a slab came down and was 
devoured, and something of the first thrill 
was gone. It worked just like any hog. 
Archie went up and picked out the knot- 
tiest log he could find; the hog ate that. 
He wasn’t satisfied. He wanted to see it do 
something no other hog would do. 

He found a broken link of slab chain and 
threw that in. 

The edger man saw him do it and 
jumped for his life. The edger was right 
over the hog, and a wooden floor is no 
protection if a hog blows up. 

In the office A. G. Hayden and Mr. 
Carey were in conference, A. G. worried 
and fretful, Mr. Carey serene as usual. 
The door burst open and a wild man 
bounded in, a blue-eyed, freckled youth 
who didn’t stop to knock. 

“Tt works! It works! It works!” 

“T should hope it works!” said A. G. 
“Look at this! Why, boy, I could have 
bought three hogs and wrecked ’em and 
still been money ahead! Look here what 
Williams stuck us for this thing!” 

“It’s worth it! Come on! Watch her 
eat iron!” 

You'd have thought it was a hog’s sole 
business to eat iron; for the moment 
Archie was deaf and blind to anything but 
that. They followed him and he staged his 
little comedy. They stood beside the hog 
and the edger man threw in a steel spanner. 
They heard it clatter down the chute; 
Mr. Carey and A. G. winced in spite of 
themselves. 

The hog snarled. The governor dropped, 
the gears engaged, moved an inch, re- 
leased—and the spanner thudded into the 
conveyor trough, undamaged except for a 
dozen bright spots where the flying knives 
had scarred it. 

“What'd I tell you? What’d I tell you? 
I bet it never nicked a knife! Yip! Ain’t 
she some hog, or is it?” 

Mr. Carey felt that way, too, but with 
this difference: Archie made no secret of 
how he felt. In this moment Archie had 
the world by the tail. It was afterward 
that the reaction came, when he examined 
that staggering document from the Wil- 
liams Ironworks. 

‘“‘Sufferin’ catfish, Mr. Carey! I didn’t 
know we were hangin’ anything like that 
on A. G. No wonder he’s sore!” 

Archie, you see, wasn’t hardened to 
dealing in thousands of dollars. But thou- 
sands didn’t frighten Mr. Carey, especially 
if they were other people’s; and Mr. 
Carey saw the time approaching when he 
needn’t care how anybody felt. He 
clapped Archie on the shoulder. 

“Keep your shirt on, my boy! A. G. al- 
ways kicks about the bills. He’ll get over it.” 

“But look!” said Archie despondently. 
“Nobody’ll pay that much for a hog, no 
matter how good it is.” 

“Think not? I tell you what you do, 
son. You run over to Brunswick and see 
Daugherty at the Naval Stores plant. They 
use six hogs over there, and they use ’em 
rough, chipping stumps and lighter wood 
for turpentine. They’ve never found a hog 
that'll stand up to it. You tell ’em what 
you've got, like you told me; and tell ’em 
right out loud that it costs money. See if 
they care!” 

“Me? I don’t know anything about 
selling.” 

“You think you don’t!”’ laughed Mr. 
Carey, and clapped him on the shoulder. 
“You just forget that don’t-know stuff. 
Hop to it!” 

That was Mr. Carey, serene and confi- 
dent, standing behind him like a father. 
Archie went, and returned with Mr. 
Daugherty in tow. 

“Say,” grumbled that gentleman hu- 
morously, “‘what you been feedin’ this boy? 
Hop? Lead me to that hog! He’s almost 
got me believin’ it can sit up and say 
papa and eat with a spoon!” 

“Tt can,” laughed Mr. Carey, “‘almost!”’ 

Archie had a glad surprise for Mr. Carey 
too. He was bursting with it while the 
man from Brunswick saw, marveled and 
was convinced. It was when the question 
of price came up that he had to take Mr. 
Carey into the private office and tell him. 
_ “Say, you know the Savannah Machine 
Works? I took ’em a set of blue prints on 
the way over, and today I got their bid. 
They can skin Williams’ price forty ways 
from the jack!” 

He delivered this in one breathless shot 
and waited for Mr. Carey to exclaim with 
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pleasure. But Mr. Carey only fi 
he was sitting at his desk 
cigar from the drawer and some 
fully bit off the end. Archie bu 
“We'll just pay Mr. A. G. k 
patterns and make Williamall ¢ 
That’ll cut the cost some more 
“Tf you'll just look at yo 
agreement,” said Mr. Carey coi 
notice that you haven’t got a 
with who makes ’em, or how, i 
when.” 
“T know it. 
I’m only 4 
““We may as well have this’ 
You can go on the road and sell 
to; you’ve got the makings of a 
“But say, listen!” 
“Tf not,’’ continued Mr. Care 
ing almost exactly what he had g 
occasion of drawing up the agree m 
entirely legal agreement—“all } 
to do, you and T'wo-Finger, is si 
draw 6624 per cent of the profit - 
He interrupted himself to light } 
after which he added something hi 
said before: 
a if there is any.” 
Still Archie didn’t see it. 
fused. 
“That’s what I’m gettin’ at! 
ain’t much in it ——” 
“But,” said Mr. Carey, still k 
cool, but not paternal, “‘I won 
messing in with the manufactu 
wanted me to handle that and I 
Now, now,” said he, lifting a ] 
hand, “‘keep your shirt on! If TI; 
out there and quote Daugherty | 
wouldn’t get much, would you! 
In the short silence that fe 
chie’s feeling toward Mr. Ca 
upside down so rapidly that ii 
dizzy. He grinned, not mirt ‘i 
““T get you now. All you wal 
end is the whole thing, huh? ¥ 
Williams! Well, just for that, here’ 
you both get off! The patent’s1 
quote Daugherty myself and tak 
to the Savannah Machine Wo 
handle it. I like ‘some hogs, b 
me entirely too well!” 
“Don’t forget,’ said Mr. Ca 
ruffled, ‘‘to tell ’em to apply to 
license to manufacture.” 


I ain’t tryin’ 
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HEN Archie saw the full b 
and his freckled fists prepa 

up the argument where words f. 

Gently Mr. Carey twanged 
string to his bow. 

“Go on; start something,” h 
“start trouble of any kind, and 
as well tear up your patent. T 
word in the contract that fo 
manufacture unless I feel like i 

And he stepped past the 
Archie and out into the main oj 

“* Archie and I have decided,’ 
man from Brunswick, “to bui 
hog at cost, for test. You’ll wa 
five at any price—eh, Archie?” 

And Archie had to endure th 
patronizing smile, knowing 
was behind it; had to endure, 
Daugherty waited for his trair 
noon made hideous with D 
praise. And he had to tell Two 

“You ought to take an ax 
knock my brains out, dad—if you: 
’em. Or feed me to the hog. Iree 
said with bitter humor, “she'll 
ivory as well as iron.’ 

“Well,” said the old mal 
“we're bound to git somethin’ 
ain’t we? Let Carey run it if he 

“We'll get what Carey wa 
us; and that’ll be—what the 
shot at!” 

Archie tried desperately to th 
still did most of his thinkir 
hands. Nothing occurred to 
beat Carey’s big, smooth face | 
pulp, and then—why, then 
stay in Hayden any more. Mr. 
the boss. 

Dazedly he wandered past A 
Mr. Carey himself invited him | 
sit; Mr. Carey, feeling that J 
been shown his place, was willin 
and forget. 

“Much obliged,” 
proud of his self-control. 
around. Mary Ellen here?” 

Mary Ellen came. = | 

“Congratulations! I hear you 
your first machine.” ~ 

“Yes’m. You feel like a li 
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WWSTORAGE“A” BATTERY 


for filament heating of all 
civing tubes, except those 
}] designed for dry cells. 
1 finish, nickel-trim, sturdy 
nient handles—rubber feet 
dconnections and specially 
j2rminal posts, making acci- 
hrt circuiting impossible—4 
rll as 6 volt terminals, an 
|veready feature—non-spill 
¢ The quality battery with 
‘ates. Prices, $15 to $20. 


EADY ‘‘B’’?’ BATTERY 


Jior battery for supplying 
jent to all radio receiving 
«oud speakers. In four sizes 
8 volts—super-quality and 
Hent capacity —noiseless— 
is Spring connectors, an 
\iveready feature—efficient 
late voltage control—de- 
long-life service. Prices, 
55.00. 


‘LUMBIA IGNITOR 
DRY CELL 


uit grade dry cell made 
(ting filamentsof WD-11 
* Best results require 
cil to each tube. Either 
(rd screw binding posts, 
‘inestock Spring termi- 
4noextra cost. Wherever 
jls are used with radio, 
stablished quality of 
i bia adds to the success 
ireceiving set. 
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EVEREADy & Columbia 
RADIO BATTERIES 


In radio equipment, the all important thing today is reliability. Radio is 
overrun with goods of irresponsible makers. Your only protection is the 
standard brand of the established manufacturer. Patronize it, and help 


and improve all radio. Get a standard radio set and standard equipment. 
As a matter of course this suggests Eveready and Columbia Batteries, 


whatever type your radio needs. Eveready and Columbia nation-wide 
distribution insures fresh batteries at your dealer’s. 
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BUILDINGS 
Speedy Winter Building 


Without Extra Cost 


These individualized buildings—fireproof, 
permanent, and satisfying your exact needs— 
can be erected regardless of weather, at very 
low cost. Meeting all one-story, and many 
two-story business and commercial require- 
ments, Truscon Standard Buildings are fur- 
nished with walls of brick, concrete, or steel 
panels. Windows and doors are of steel. A 
few typical arrangements are here shown. 

Lengths: Any Multiple of 2'0"'. Heights: 8'I'' to 21'5". 


Any combination of types; any door or window ar- 
rangement; Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 
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TYPEMNGlean Span) al. 
Widths—8'-12'-16'- 30-2598 32 40"-48'-50!-60- 68! 


EVPE 2 (2 Bays) with Canopy | 
Widths-—40'-48'-50'-56'-60! 


3G3B 


“TYP ys) 
Widths— 56'- 60'- 64'- 8". 72'- 76. 80'- 84'-88'- 96!- 98! 
106'-108'-116!' 


OTA TTY H pas atti ¥ 
YPE 3M (Monit tor) | 
Widths—60'- 640 68'- 72'- 76'- 80'- 84'- 88'- 90'- 96'- 98! 
100'-106'-108'-116' 
| 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 7 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28'-0" ee ihe 
Over 10,000,000 square feet of floor area of 
Truscon Standard Buildings are now in suc- 
cessful use for factories, warehouses, found- 
ries, shops, railroad buildings, oil buildings, 
garages, service stations, and many other pur- 


poses. The standardized units composing 
these buildings make possible an infinite 
variety of sizes and arrangements. They 
also permit of dismantling the buildings and 
re-erecting them with 100% salvage value. 


Send for Full Information 
Learn how Truscon Standard Buildings can 
serve your needs. Return coupon or write us. 


«.TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY.-.~ 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. Officer $n Principal Gites 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 

buildings to be used for 

Length 


Type. Width Height____ 


Name 
Address. acid 
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Walks? Mary Ellen knew them all too 
well. There was the trail in the weeds along 
the railroad; there was the loose-and- 
sandy wagon road; there was the open 
country, studded with stumps and waist- 
high in brush. No water but the log pond, 
no beauty but the stars, and even these 
were soiled by the murk from those four 
tall smokestacks fuming day and night. 
Mary Ellen had very nearly reached the 
end of her endurance. Passing the log 
pond in the dusk, she stepped ankle-deep 
into a hog wallow, and very quietly she 
began to ery. 

“T’m no good, Archie. I’m no good. 
Everything’s so ugly, | and sometimes I 
think I’ll just go crazy.’ 

If this had happened yesterday, Archie 
wouldn’t have known what to do; but he 
would have done it. Now he was ‘thinking 
with his head. Who was he that his arms 
should ache to comfort a girl like Mary 
Ellen Palmer? An ignorant fool who knew 
enough to jerk a sawyer’s levers and that 
was all. 

“Uncle Al—means to be good to me. 
But he’s old! All he thinks about is 
lumber. All he wants is an easy-chair and 
yesterday’s newspaper. And the women— 
can’t talk about anything but cooking and 
children, and I haven’t got any and I don’t 
do anything. He won’t even let me work. 
I just knit and knit and read and read, and 
then go out and look and the sawmill’s 
still there!” 

Archie said helplessly, “I know. I 
know.” 

For lately he himself had dreamed of far 
horizons; now he knew how Hayden 
looked to her, and was ashamed. This was 
all he was fit for—this or some other saw- 
mill camp. 

Disconcertingly she drew a deep breath 
and laughed. 

“There, that’s over! Poor Archie, I 
won’t whine any more. But I just had to 
blow up. I have to beso hideously cheerful 
around the house. Mr. Carey understands, 
but Uncle Al would be simply killed.” 

“Oh,” he muttered, “Carey under- 
stands, does he?”’ 

“Oh, yes. He’s been places and he 
thinks about things. He’s awfully well 
educated; did you know it?” 

“Yes’m,” said Archie, rubbing the cal- 
luses in his educated hands; and thesmoke 
from the sawmill shut away the stars. 

Yes, Mr. Carey was well accustomed to 
thinking with his head. Next morning 
Pete Shafer, the woods foreman, was in 
Hayden to meet his wife, who was coming 
on the train from Savannah; and Mr. 
Carey wisely had a word for him. 

“Guess we ’d better taper off on the dead 
ones, Pete.” 

He referred to certain names on the 
woods pay roll which had no actual men 
attached, yet drew actual wages. Pete 
Shafer understood him perfectly and was 
alarmed. 

ens the matter? A. G. gittin’ un- 

s Nothing like that. I’m going into busi- 
ness, that’s all—with Williams, in Savan- 
nah. You want a job?” 

“With Williams? How come?” 

““Manufacturing this hog of Archie’s. 
It’s a big thing. In a couple. of years it’ll 
make the rest of Williams’ line look sick.”’ 

“Archie goin’ too?” 

Mr. Carey smiled. 

“T don’t think Archie’s made up his 
mind.” 

They stood out by the railroad, safely 
distant from the idlers about the little 
station. That is the place for confidential 
talk—right out in the open where you can 
see for yourself that you are alone. Archie 
sat yonder on the boarding-house porch, 
idle and useless, still in his city clothes. He 
wasn’t a sawyer, wasn’t anything; another 
man had his job and he hadn’t made up his 
mind to go on the road for Carey. You 
would have thought he had been drunk for 
a week, the way the freckles stood out on 
his white face; but he was only trying to 
think. 

He saw Mr. Carey, but it was too far to 
hear anything and he didn’t know he could 
read lips. 

**Seems to me, then,” argued Pete, “‘that 
we ought to git it while the gittin’s good— 
instead of taperin’ off.” 

“Tut, tut! And have the pay roll drop 
right off the minute we quit? A, G.’s easy, 
but he’s not exactly foolish in the head.” 

He thought of everything, Mr. Carey 
did. His big, smooth face was serene and 
smiling in the morning sun. 
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Archie paid no attention to the train 
roaring down the track. He had no interest 
in the train; he didn’t know the train had 
anything to do with it; but all at once, not 
loud but almost clear, he seemed to hear 
Mr. Carey’s voice: 

—— be through with sawmilling for 
life. I’m going to get married and settle 
down.” 

Mechanically, as noise closed in about 
his ears, his hot eyes had focused on Mr. 
Carey’s lips. It wasn’t words he heard, but 
phrases; when he couldn’t anticipate or 
put together a number of lip movements he 
couldn’t hear. Pete Shafer’s back was 
turned, his voice inaudible. 

Mr. Carey laughed. “ the hell do 
we care what A. G. thinks? We’re both 
free, white and twenty-one. AS 
long as we , 

Noisily the train departed. The post- 
master passed, lugging the mail sack, the 
idlers drifting after him to the commissary. 
Mary Ellen came up the plank walk, slim 
and dark and lovely in her white dress and 
drooping hat, a sweet and gracious thing 
against the raw usefulness of Hayden, 
Georgia. Archie stirred and rose and went 
down the steps from the boarding house. 

She saw him and spoke to him, and he 
did a curious thing. He took off his hat and 
looked at her, not speaking, smiling 
queerly; tossed it away as if good hats 
grew on every bush and went on bare- 
headed to the mill, entering a minute 
behind Mr. Carey. Then the mill seemed 
to be holding its breath. Machinery still 
rumbled, but without the snarl of any saw, 
the wheeze of any feed exhaust. Came a 
chorus of yells, hollow, reverberant, 
animal-like; and all about the mill men ran 
and vanished as though drawn into a vac- 
uum. Archie had stopped trying to think. 


vil 


E BOUNDED up the stairs, vaulted 
the roller bed and overtook Mr. Carey 
in the middle of the floor. 

“And so you’re leavin’ us!”’ 

“Eh?” Something told Mr. Carey all 
was not so well. 

“Don’t give a oat what A. G. thinks, 
huh? Well, you might say it’s none of my 
business, put A. G.’s kind of old to argue 
with a slab-sided crook like you. Here’s 
where I buy me a stack of chips and 
horn in!” 

Archie acted swiftly, but Mr. Carey was 
ahead of him there. Mr. Carey yelled at 
the top of his lungs, so that a dozen men 
turned just in time to see him trying to 
ward off a furious and unprovoked attack. 
Mr. Carey was well used to thinking with 
his head. 

He himself could read lips fairly well— 
in the mill, that is, and at close range. He 
had never thought of trying it outside, but 
in a flash he remembered Archie’s intent 
eyes watching him and Pete Shafer; in a 
flash he decided what to do. Terrible things 
can happen in a sawmill. If Archie should 
stumble in the wrong place—well, there 
were witnesses to prove that Archie had 
begun it; and Archie wouldn’t be there to 
tell what it was about. 

That was when the mill began to hold its 
breath. 

Archie was hard and quick, ‘but Mr. 
Carey was big. Bull-like, he charged into 
that storm of freckled fists, making his 
weight count. Archie’s back crashed into 
the iron table of the edger. He felt himself 
hauled off for another smash; dizzily he 
twisted and fell under Mr. Carey’s bulk, 
lay still, breathing, grateful to have escaped 
a broken spine. 

“Stand back? I’ll attend to him!” 

Archie didn’t even see the excited faces, 
white and black, that crowded round; he 
was watching the blurred iron spokes of the 
lower edger pulley that whizzed within 
inches of his ear. Lucky for him that he 
was! Swiftly those crushing arms shifted, 
tried to drive his head right into it! 

But he was coming up. His head cracked 
into Mr. Carey’s face and they were both 
on their feet in a chorus of yells. 


Fight! Fight! It was a stirring spec- 
tacle. Mr. Carey, his big face cold and 
deadly, rushing, rushing with sledge- 


hammer swings; Archie grinning, ducking 
clear, his freckled fists exploding every 
second in Mr. Carey’s face. Mr. Carey 
looked heavy and clumsy, but he knew 
what he was doing. He was looking for a con- 
venient accident before his wind gave out. 
“Archie!” That was Two-Finger’s voice, 
electric with urgency above the din of 
pepope and yells. “Archie! The hog! The 
og 
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The black square of the 
yawned at his heels. He 


it on his two elbows, stumb 
across the hole and fell, bare 
slab chute beyond. Then Mr, ¢ 
ing no longer for a conve 


murder! 

But what happened didn’t le 
Archie saw the bulk that lo 
the spanner in the air; 


Carey’s feet cleared the floor 
shifted backward a few ine 


He flopped forward; an 
back and he slid in; his limp ar 
up and vanished ‘slowly, fo 
smooth. His glazed eyes saw 
their mouths wide open, voicele 
sitting on the floor, hefting 
if he wondered how much ij 
then only a square of daylight ar 
When you have been kicked in ¢ 
you will know what happens, al 
some little time before you can d 
about it. 
“Ug—ug—help— Archies 
His feeble fingers caught the 
paralyzed lungs filled and he 
“Help, men! Help!” a 
“And so you’re leavin’ 
Archie. “Well, good-by!” 
“Archie! Archie! It’s murd 
“Aw,” said Archie, “ho 
murder! Hog eat hog! 


“T’ll square it, Archie! I 
contract! I’ll do anything y 
Help! I’m slipping!” 

“Say you’ll give up the co 

“That’s no good,” said 
poking Archie’s shoulder, 
the law on you. 
out.” 

“Stand back! I’m doin’ 

Then A. G. Hayden, bald, 
bewildered, burst through 
voiceless men. 

“What is it? What is 
soul!”’ 

“How about this, Mr. A. 
friend’s figurin’ on turnin’ 
sudden. He says he’ll 

“T will! I will! Ill sae 
Help! Murder!’ ’ 
“What? What? Archie! C 

“Tell him how much you 
damn!” said Archie brutally, 

“Tl square it, A. G.! I'll 
every cent! I’ve got twen 
in the Lee National. I’llm 
come through! I’l] —— Hh 
ping, I tell you!” 

“T’ll hold you,” said Arehi 
“for a minute. What was that 
Shafer—and twenty-six thous 
lars, was it? Where’d you get} 

Then Mr. Carey, his wrists | 
perceived that he had talked t 

“TIT mean—I’ll reward you 
friends 4 i 

“Not here!” said Archie. ¥ 
got tosay? Allright! I toldy 


but firmly pried the clutchi ng f 


is arm. 

“Archie! I’ll tell you! 

It is frightful enough to 
crushing you, your own we 
down, without feeling the 
with the hungry power of thai 
ster under you, its sharp kn 
waiting for your helpless f <I 
ing in your last square oj 
battered, remorseless face 
have tried to kill. Mr. Ca re} 
fast, indeed. He said mos 
three times, which was fortu 
Hayden was in no condition 4 


| 


quickly. 
A. G. had made Mr. Carey 
kindly hands—bookkeeper, ti 


perintendent and trusted frit 


Life? That was a grateful 
Carey. He heaved himsel 
heaved him down, jerked 
distastefully away. Then 
faster and faster, clawing 
smooth as glass; silently, for 

(Continued on Page 
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, A. G. Hayden didn’t even see 


s gone. f 
Eaerouldn’t send him to jail. I 
nd him to jail. Why, I’ve known 
/inee —” 
| fi the chute, strangely faint and 
‘e yell, then silence. _ 
is conscience hurtin’,’ 


i ” said 
1s when Mr. Carey plunged, not 
s}og, but out on the half-loaded 
je Wash Davis, colored, hauler of 
Fewood. Those were the edges of 
1 raked his legs, but not even a 
hinker like Mr. Carey could tell 
ce all at once. The legs of his 
in the sharp knives of the hog 
elad hoped Archie might fall. His 
nf: the grip of terror and he yelled. 
Jen, hovering anxiously outside, 
e how he came there; he simply 
d and there he was, sitting on a 
)s, Voicing great mental anguish. 
arey! What happened? What’s 
9” 
ey blinked. 
the matter with your face? 
‘ait? Where’s Uncle Al? Where’s 


p| hed me!”’ 

is Mr. Carey, always dignified. 

dit let her think he slid down slab 

s/ on shabby wagons, of his own 
ith dignity he began to climb 


sind jeers and crude, uncultured 

He stopped with one foot on the 
gle up at the men who filled the 
spn that side of the mill. He 
eize yet that his dignity hung in 
alut him, forever ruined among 
qshould hear this tale. He was 

t when Archie erupted from the 

m Mr. Carey abandoned his 
al ran, stumbled and ran on all 
and ran again. Over the clamor 
ed the clear howl of Bill Jen- 
4den’s loudest tenor: 


iter, run, the pat-er-rol’ll git yuh! 
aler, run, it’s almost day!” 


_ of battle faded from Archie’s 
sf'e Mary Ellen he stood humble 
aed—ashamed that those sweet 
id now with distress and horror, 
hve seen Hayden stripped of its 
e! of civilization, a pack of yelling 
‘oked on the raw humiliation of 
man she had meant to marry. 
ite this for you, honey. I hate 
ed 


| You’ve been fighting! Are you 
jit made Mr. Carey act so funny? 
fened? Is—is anybody killed?”’ 
aid Archie through his teeth, 
Me killed. He ain’t fit to look at 
|. I—I sure hate it for you.” 

d her shoulder. He spoke with 
or with a diminutive handker- 
as dabbing at his bleeding lip. 
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“For me?” 

“Break!’’ howled Bill Jennings over- 
head, but they didn’t hear. The snarl of 
saws was beginning again, but they didn’t 
notice. 

A. G. Hayden regarded them from the 
door, but they didn’t see. 

“He said he was goin’ to marry you. 
Wasn’t he?” 

“Me? Mr. Carey? Oh, Archie, what a 
lie! Was that what you fought him for?” 


His mind was still humble, but his hands | 
were glad, as Adam’s hands must have been | 


glad in that Garden long ago; her eyes were 
tender, grave, like Eve’s when Adam 
tumbled from the tree. 

“Archie! Did he hurt you much? 
You’ve got to tell me!”’ 

Came the distant roar of a motor with 
its muffler cut out; Mr. Carey’s roadster 


whirled from A. G.’s yard and away, trail- | 


ing a moving sand storm. 


“Tet him go,” said A. G. Hayden. “I | 


can attach his bank account, and this will 
follow him wherever he goes. He’s pun- 
ished enough.” 


| 
“T wish I could attach that contract!’ 


“Your partnership? He can’t have the 
face to hold you to it.” 

“You don’t know how much face that 
bird’s got!” 

“Tf he tries it,’”’ said A. G. grimly, “‘then 
T’ll put him where he won’t bother any- 
body for a while. You just let me know.” 

He sighed and went past them, ap- 
parently not seeing Archie’s arm about 
Mary Ellen’s shoulders, comforting her; 
but Bill Jennings saw. 

“Break! Break or I’ll disqualify you 
both!” 

Then Archie grinned and drew her inside 
the door. The ground floor was dirt, with 
sawdust drifted by the walls; overhead a 
sliding, spinning maze of belts and shaft- 
ing; a forest of machinery all about. It 
was no Arcady, but at least they were 
alone. 

“*T got to tell you before I lose my nerve. 
You heard what A. G. said? If he makes 
Carey keep his hands off I’ll be on Easy 
Street so quick it’ll make your head swim! 
We can live anywhere you say! I—I know 
I ain’t much of a (i 

Mary Ellen couldn’t read lips. She 
couldn’t make out a word—no word, that is, 
that she had hoped to hear from this youth 
whose eyes were gay in battle yet humble 
before a girl; whose hands were strong 
and sweet and yet afraid. She shouted, 
“e What? ” ? 

“Marry me!” 

“Marry you?” 

“‘Personally!” said he, and grinned. 

A heavy slab rattled yonder down the 
chute into the black and massive structure 
of the hog; very savagely it bellowed. She 
started and looked at it, and laughed, and 
registered great fright. And there was music 
somewhere, laughter of brooks and whisper- 
ing of trees. Outside the sun was rising 
toward high noon. 
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The best testimonial to Consolidation « 
Fairmont and Consolidation Elkhorn / 
Coals is their continuous use over many 4 
years by a number of the largest and most “ Wy 
efficient artificial gas plants. Recent tests Ww 
have resulted in adding several important 
producers to our list of customers. 


Consolidation Gas Coals are characterized by (1) high 
gas yield per ton of high calorific power gas, (2) high 
volatile matter, low ash and low sulphur content, (3) 
hard structure which withstands transportation and 
storage with minimum breakage, (4) production of good 
quality of coke both as to physical structure and chemi- 
cal characteristics, (5) high yield of by-products such as 
tar, ammonia, benzol, toluol, etc. 


They are suited for retort oven gas plants in either 
inclined or horizontal retorts and also for by-product 
oven gas plants. 


Executives and purchasing agents who are interested 
in the efficiency results of our coals are invited to 
communicate with us. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 
® 

FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG., Detroit, Mich. + UNION TRUSTBLDG., — Washington, D. C. 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N. H. FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Illinois. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., Baltimore, Md... UNION CENTRALBLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STATEMUTUALBLDG., Boston, Mass. FIRSTNAT’LBANK BLDG., _ Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLEBLDG. | Philadelphia, Pa. KIRBY BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK BLDG., St. Paul, Minn. 
‘SaheseAaette EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD., SHAUGHNESSY BLDG., Montreal, Quebec. 

MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. HURLBUT COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


the Onondaga, where his drafts would be 
accessible to Follan’s curiosity. The assist- 
ant cashier at the Maritime was a much 
better banker than Follan, Gilmore thought. 
He had that agreeably deferential manner 
to which a man with fifteen thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four dollars was en- 
titled. He even insisted on printing up 
some checks with Gilmore Britt’s name on 
them, free of charge. He was so pleasant 
that Britt hardly regretted his failure to 
rub his hands and mention the honor of his 
patronage. 

His own man, with his hands unbound, 
free to manage his own money! He lifted 
his chin and walked with an aggressive 
swing of arm and shoulder. Miss Telfer was 
absolutely right. Forty was a wonderful 
age; a magnificent age; old enough to be 
wise and shrewd and penetrating; young 
enough to—young enough for almost any- 
thing! He closed his right hand, went 
through the motions of an uppercut, watch- 
ing an imaginary referee counting above 
the brutal prize fighter on whose chin the 
blow had landed. 

On his way back to the office he stopped 
to see Rawson and Flick, in their little 
basement shop. He liked them. They 
weren’t like most of the prospective adver- 
tisers on whom he called. They were always 
glad to see him, willing to listen respect- 
fully to what he said, to show him their 
tiny plant and demonstrate their ingenious 
device for stopping and starting a phono- 
graph automatically. They were, too, de- 
lightfully aequiescent in the matter of ad- 
vertising—refreshingly different from the 
back-numbers who wanted to be shown. 
Rawson and Flick both knew that all their 
business needed wes a little judicious pub- 
licity. And if Emling hadn’t refused them 
the pitiful amount of credit they wanted 
they’d have been among Gilmore Britt’s 
accounts from the day of his first visit. 

“If we could just raise a bit of capital, 
Mr. Britt ” Rawson wiped his hands 
on a lump of waste and motioned to a rick- 
ety chair. “‘Flick and I can turn out fifty 
Stoppits a day, but we can’t sell ’em. We’re 
both shop men. If we could get in a part- 
ner who knew the selling game and had a 
piece of change in his jeans—say, it’d be 
murder! Just think—twelve million phono- 
graphs in use in the States alone! And the 
Stoppit—well, you’ve seen it work! We 
can make a dollar-eighty on it right now, 
assembling ourselves. On a quantity pro- 
duction, with a few machines He 
spread his hands eloquently. 

Gilmore Britt sprang his sensation at the 
properly dramatic moment. 

He came away with a hurriedly drawn 
agreement in his pocket and the delighted 
speech of Flick and Rawson in his ears. 
He was to put in five thousand, to be vice 
president and treasurer of the company 
they would incorporate, to manage the 
sales end of the business and the advertis- 
ing, to draw a salary of fifty dollars a week, 
as a beginning. Already he was engaged 
with the details of his campaign, efficient 
and farseeing. Before him he could see a 
modern factory of steel and glass, a flock of 
well-paid workers, an office gleaming with 
mahogany and warm with deep red rugs. 

There was a glorious interview with 
Emling, too, beginning with the announce- 
ment that Flick and Rawson wanted to 
start a small campaign at once. Emling 
wagged his head. 

“Turned ’em down, didn’t I? What you 
been wasting time on ’em for, Britt? If 
space was free that outfit couldn’t adver- 
tise ——” 

““They’ve got in some capital,’’ said Britt 
softly. ‘‘Five thousand, ready money.” 

Emling looked up. ‘‘Doesn’t matter. I 
wouldn’t touch it. Those fellows aren’t 
business men, Britt. Maybe they’re good 
inventors, but that lets ’em out.” He 
assumed the facial expression with which 
he always proclaimed his principles. ‘‘You 
know my rule—never take a man’s money 
unless he can get it back.” 

““They’ve got a business man in the 
firm too,” said Britt. ‘‘Fellow with eight- 
een years of agency experience i 

“That’s different.”” Emling relaxed. 
“Who is he, Britt? Sounds as if he’d ought 
to be old enough to know better.” 

‘‘Well, he isn’t,” said Britt, grinning. 
“Tt’s me, Mr. Emling. I’m quitting as soon 
as you can let me go. I’d like to have you 
handle the account for us, unless you think 
I'll make a hash of it.” 
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He saw Emling’s jaw sag. Emling, he 
knew, had no great opinion of his ability; 
the matter had been made quite clear in 
their previous interviews. But now, slowly, 
he could see the expression change. Emling 
shook hands. 

“Good for you, Britt. You’ll make it go 
if anybody can. Glad to take the business 
for you. I’ll tell McGie to handle it.” 

Emling believed in him now, Britt saw. 
The circumstance strengthened his new 
sense of adequacy. He arranged to be re- 
lieved at once, and set about turning over 
his work to young Darrell, whose manifest 
envy was visible even above his delight in 
the promotion. Miss Telfer stopped her 
typing to listen. He felt again that unfa- 
miliar approval in her glance, and it seemed, 
somehow, to give him an added quality of 
decision in his management of young Dar- 
rell. He wound up that matter in short 
order and turned his chair to face Miss 
Telfer. 

“Wish me luck, won’t you?”’ 

“‘T don’t need to—you’ll succeed without 
Tui Britt 2 

He could feel his spine straighten at the 
tone. She meant it, all right. She believed 
in Gilmore Britt. 

“Kind of sorry to be quitting, in a way,” 
he said. ‘Enjoyed working here—with 
you.” 

It was a daring speech. A week ago, be- 
fore this intoxication of independence had 
come to him, he could not have made it. 
He was a little frightened at the sound of 
it, even now. 

“‘T’d be sorry, too, if I weren’t so sure 
that it’s a splendid thing for you.” 

The reiteration warmed him to a new 
extreme of effrontery. 

“One thing—going to miss your advice, 
Miss Telfer. Always kind of counted on it. 
Mind if I drop in sometimes to talk things 
over?” 

Miss Telfer, it seemed, would not mind. 
He shook hands with her, as on a bargain, 
and liked the honest, manlike clasp. A 
mighty sensible woman, Miss Telfer—no 
nonsense about her. And she could see 
through the hole in the grindstone too. 
She knew Gilmore Britt was going to make 
good. 


Ten days later he confided in her again. 
Ye Snugge Olde Tea Shoppe was more 
suitable for such conversations, he had 
discovered, than the publicity of Emling’s 
offices, and Miss Telfer didn’t mind staying 
in town a little later than usual, to give him 
the benefit of her advice. 

“Got some regular news,” he announced. 
“T’ve attended to that other thing I told 
you about—the investment end of my 
scheme. Didn’t expect to touch that for a 
while, but this was a chance in a million.” 
He wagged his head. ‘I’m getting things 
started down at the plant, but it’s slow 
work. Expected that. Can’t build a busi- 
ness overnight. Rawson and Flick never 
did have any system, either. But it’s all 
right. That’s the slow sure side of my 
scheme. This investment matter ” He 
leaned over the table and dropped his voice. 
“Ever hear of Drybone Oil, Miss Telfer?”’ 

She shook her head. 

He chuckled. ‘‘Well, I had,.all right. 
It’s one of those cheap fakes that are just 
framed up to skin the public. Inside the 
law—a lot of perfectly valid leases on a lot 
of real ground, somewhere within a thou- 
sand miles of a producing well, and a lot of 
lies to sell the stock.” 

Miss Telfer’s expression changed slightly. 
He seemed to detect something like relief in 
her smile. 

“A skin game,” he repeated. ‘‘They sold 
as much stock as they could and then put 
up the shutters. Old stuff. Only this time 
they weren’t as smart as they thought.” 
He chuckled again. ‘‘I met a fellow that’d 
just come back from that district—been 
looking it over on the quiet and found the 
whole country’s just oozing oil—and these 
crooks never dreaming there was a drop 
there. It was funny—we had to hunt quite 
a while before we found the head thief—he 
didn’t want to admit he ever had anything 
to do with Drybone till he found out I 
wanted to buy some stock. Then he dug up 
enough to paper a house. You should have 
been there—he was so sure he was skinning 
me, selling me that stock of his for ten 
cents a share!”’ 

“How—how much did you buy, Mr. 
Britt?” 


Miss Telfer’s voice seemed to strain a 
little on the question. Gilmore Britt an- 
swered, not without a touch of regret. 

“Only fifty thousand shares. You see, I 
made up my mind long ago that I wouldn’t 
tie up more than a third of my capital in 
this kind of investment, no matter how 
good it looked. That leaves me five thou- 
sand to speculate with, you see.” 

“Yes, I see.’ Miss Telfer nodded. Britt 
laughed softly. 

“Don’t mention it, will you? Let ’em 
find it out when it’s too late to laugh at me. 
Funny, isn’t it, how people like Emling, for 
instance, always think there’s a hole in 
the proposition somewhere? Why, Mr. 
Follan would just about choke if he knew— 
he disbelieves in everything above 4 per 
cent, on principle.” 

“T won’t say anything of course.” 

“And you don’t think I’m crazy? You 
believe in this thing too?” 

“Oh, yes.’’ She smiled a little. “I’m 
sure you'll come out all right, Mr. Britt. 
I don’t know anything about oil, but I have 
a great deal of faith in you—a great deal.” 

Gilmore Britt straightened his shoulders. 
This, he felt, made it unanimous. 


Pees 


HE caller made it clear from the begin- 

ning that he had done Mr. Britt a favor 
by answering his letter in person. The 
Mediterranean Syndicate, Incorporated, 
was literally overwhelmed with capital 
seeking investment. ' 

Mr. Britt shook his head at the word. 
“Tt’s not investment I’m after,’ he said 
firmly. ‘I’ve set aside a part of my capital 
for pure speculation.” 

The caller smiled amiably below a very 
small mustache, and flattened a tight slender 
tie against the stiff bosom of a white shirt. 
He was manifestly foreign in his precise 
elegance of dress, and Mr. Britt surveyed 
him with a sense of having done a certain 
injustice to the better classes of a great and 
ancientrace. They weren’t all day laborers 
or organ grinders, he told himself. 

‘‘Our enterprise is also a speculashe— 
speculation, Mr. Breett. Anything that pays 
fift’ per cent in a month 4 

Mr. Britt performed a rapid mental cal- 
culation which led to the pleasing figure of 
600 per cent per annum. 

‘How do you doit?” he asked. “I know 
you’re bound to keep it quiet, of course— 
any scheme as good as that—but you can 
give me a hint, can’t you?” He smiled. 
““We’re both business men—you don’t ex- 
pect me to go into this blind?” 

The visitor’s smile leaked out into his 
face. 

“‘Between men of honor—and business— 
there is no need. Our secret is simple. In 
my country each post office sells, for thirty 
centesimos, a coupon for return postage. 
Thees coupon, in your post office here, is 
exchange’ for five cents in American 
stamps.” He shrugged. ‘‘At the current 
rates of change one cent of your money will 
buy three hundred of our centesimos. That 
is but one source of profit, Mr. Breett— 
there are others, better, of wheech I do not 
speak.”’ 

Mr. Britt again juggled swiftly with fig- 
ures. The result took his breath. 

“And you definitely guarantee 50 per 
cent a month?” 

“At least,” corrected the other. He 
lighted a very thin cigarette and puffed it 
delicately. ‘If you doubt our ability to 
pay, consult our banks of deposit.’”’ He 
produced aslip. ‘‘We had two meellion and 
more on hand this morning. But we do not 
soleeceet, no. If you believe, good. If not, 
also good.” 

Mr. Britt hesitated only a moment. He 
filled out his check with a touch of haste, as 
if the nonchalant foreigner might change 
his mind. In return he pocketed a rather 
badly printed receipt. 

He was a little afraid of telling Miss Tel- 
fer about this, although by the time he met 
her at Ye Shoppe he was at peace with him- 
self on the matter. It was, admittedly, a 
speculation, almost a gamble, but as far as 
such a transaction could be considered safe, 
this one was. 

There were plenty of people who had al- 
ready collected their 50 per cent a month. 
He had himself talked with a fruit dealer 
whose profits on a small venture had re- 
sulted in a sedan and two fat diamonds. But 
Miss Telfer, notoriously shrewd, mightn’t 
look at it as he did. 


“T suppose it sounds pretty wild) 
he suggested when he had confeg; 
I always planned on speculating y 
of the money, you know, and [| 
believe there’s something in this 
scheme, Miss Telfer.” 

“IT do too. There must be.”” Mj 
spoke with a funny kind of e 
“Have you heard anything abou 
the oil matter?” ; 

Gilmore Britt shrugged. “It loo 


son, his name was—and he’s disa 
We can’t find him anywhere, and 
do ” He shrugged again. “( 
he’s bound to turn up pretty soon 
that Drybone deal had worked ou 
I wouldn’t have gone into this §a 
maybe. You see’’—his face 
slightly —‘‘you see, Miss Telfer, it 
if I’d need quite a lot of money t 
the Stoppit company. It—it’s cost 
than we figured it would. Flicka 
son could make the thing so it we 
when they turned ’em out by hand 
machines don’t seem to do it yet. 
of felt like taking a chance on a bij 
If I can cash in on this Scusi thing 
the Stoppit business over and do 
“T see,” said Miss Telfer. “Tt 
to succeed, Mr. Britt. I’m just su 
Her conviction confirmed his ¢ 
was sure of it, too, until the ter 
when the papers gave their front j 
gleeful account of the spectaculai 
of Scusi and his get-rich-quick swi 
the name of Gilmore Britt waa 
a few thousand others, in the roll 
who had put their artless faith in 
est and biggest of the false finan) 
Rawson saw it, and Flick, and Bri 
bruised to bear their speech in pa 
“T thought you were a busine 
said Flick, summing up for the pre 
‘We been paying you fifty a we 
you were wise!”’ ? 
“With my money, Flick.” Gil 
spoke hotly. ‘‘Don’t forget that] 
““You bought a share in our bus 
got most of the money back on} 
tenses,’’ said Rawson. ‘“‘That’st 
it. You made a noise like a busi 
and Flick and I fell for it. We ca 
you give up your stock, but we ( 
plug in the salary leak, all right. / 
going to, eh, Flick?” f 
“Going to?” Flick laughed 
antly. ‘“‘We’ve done it. Shut thi 
you go out, Britt.” : 
On the way out to East Elmwoi 
to avoid the Scusi story that spi 
until it trespassed on the very 
page, Gilmore Britt came uponap 
of police news. 7 
He had read it almost through 
realized that it was Judson who 
arrested, over in Jersey, for conspi 
the president of the Drybone Oil! 
to defraud a retired dentist in 
reporter described as a good yal 
the old sick-engineer game. 
Gilmore Britt turned the page 
as to escape from the news. And 
type mocked him from one of 
bank advertisements: , 
“A soap bubble full of smoke Jo 
than a pearl—to you!” i 
Gilmore Britt winced, but theb 
held his eyes fast. He read or 
the familiar text—brass-tack, ha 
straight-from-the-shoulder facts. 
way to get money was to save It; 
safe investment was the one yol 
recommended; there wasn’t any! 
to riches, but the way to the poor! 
apt to look like one. 
Somehow, even in his raw hour 
sion, Gilmore Britt didn’t “" 


and unalluring. 
driven back to the self-abasem 
Emling for another chance. A 
once that he had chosen his timet 
recognized Emling’s mood, from C 
ence, as the unamiable frame 0 
sulting from the recent loss of ar 
The interview was almost as | 
was distressing. Britt escaped wi 
formation that Emling was can 
dead wood he could stagger unde 
that even McGie was losing h 
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Through Fire and Water— 


The fire was raging when they discovered it. 
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Mr. Perry’s letter tells how it gutted the six flats 
above his store, how water and chemicals ran down, 
ruining his entire stock of furniture—except the 
Valsparred table-top, photographed above. (The legs 
of the table and the chair were not Valsparred.) No 
more destructive test could be imagined —but as 
usual Valspar was unharmed in any way. 


Because Valspar can stand tests like this, it is the 
most popular varnish the country over — protecting 
and beautifying all kinds of woodwork and furniture 
indoors and out. 


You can get Valspar in Colors as well as clear 
Valspar. The Valspar Stains and Enamels are merely 
Valspar Varnish plus color. 


Be sure to read Mr. Perry’s letter to the Gregory 
Furniture Mfg. Company, who use Valspar on all their 
| fine dining room table tops. The Gregory Company 
know Valspar is absolutely waterproof and will stand 
the severest tests without damage or turning white. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—15c apiece Valspar Oo 


for each 35c sample can checked at right. 
(Only one sample of each product supplied at Valspar Enamel (1 
State Color 


thisspecial price. Print full mailaddressplainly.) 
Valspar Stain . 0 


State Color 


VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Address. 


Your Name 


Rog US Par OF 


The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 


Your Address — City 


S.E. P.—1-20-23 
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Circulate = don’t Hibernate 


INTER stay-at-homes who 
never dreamed it possible to 
enjoy so much comfort at such low 
cost are finding freedom through the 


extraordinary economy of this beautiful 
New Overland Sedan. 


Scientific ventilating and roomy seating 
make this the ideal practical family car 
for all year. Many refinements and 
improvements now are added to those 
qualities which have caused nearly a 


million people to buy Overland Cars. 
The greater Overland value includes 
Triplex Springs (Patented), which create 
unequalled riding comfort and retain the 
economy of light weight; and sturdy 
axles with standard Timken bearings, 
which insuredurability under hard usage. 
Tires are oversize. Operating cost is low. 


Write for interesting Overland book. 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. 
Canadian Factory, Toronto. 


“Drive an Overland and realize the difference” 


OURING + SEDAN . RoapsTER - Coupe 


CommerciaL Cuassts witH a Wipe Variety oF Bopies 


The Willys-Overland dealer franchise is a valuable profit-making 


opportunity in any town 
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“Controlled Heat” 
~considers the woman’ OR of it 


TRANGE, isn’t it, that Hoffman ‘‘Controlled Heat”’ is 
the first to consider the woman’s side of itP All other 
heating systems are designed to be man-regulated. Yet 
fully half the time there isn’t any man at home to shovel 
coal in a hurry, juggle dampers, or twist those back- 
straining obstinate radiator valves. 


Easy, accurate heat-control 


Horrman ‘Controlled Heat” is designed so that a 
woman can easily and accurately regulate the heat in 
any room. Each radiator has a one-finger control valve. 
A touch on this valve gives as much or as little heat as 
you want, when you want it and where you want it. 


Then there’s the big advantage, which women es- 
pecially will appreciate, of being able to have different 
temperatures in different rooms; the nursery warm as 
toast for baby’s bath; your bedroom cool and fresh. 


And men will be just as interested in the simplicity and 
remarkable economy of “Controlled Heat” as women 
are in its convenience and comfort. 


A booklet you should read 


You should read | the booklet, “Controlled Heat,” 
which tells why it is “the greatest forward step in mod- 
ern home-heating.”’ 


Surely you will want ‘“‘Controlled Heat” in that new 
home you’re planning. 


Business executives, planning buildings, should inves- 
tigate the unequalled advantages of “Controlled Heat’’ 
for large installations. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC, 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, Crane, Ltv., branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


CONTROLIED 
HEAY 


Mail This Coupon Today 
HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., INC. 


aterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet, ‘Con- 
trolled Heat.” 

Please send me information in re- 
gard to ‘“‘Controlled Heat’ for big 


buildings. 


! want to,”’ 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
the bank campaign was canceled and that 
Emling was busy—too busy to talk. 

The mention of the bank advertising 
somehow turned Gilmore Britt’s unwilling 
feet in the direction of Follan’s office. After 
all, Follan had always been sort of inter- 
ested in him. He might know of some good 
opening—might use his influence a bit to 
help the son of an old friend. He had man- 
aged to persuade himself that Follan would 
be glad to see him, by the time he sidled 
past the secretary’s desk. 

She recognized him, of course; knew him, 
from long experience, as a privileged caller. 

“‘He’s alone,” she said affably. ‘“‘I guess 
you can go right in, Mr. Britt.” 

Britt opened the door cautiously, never- 
theless. For a moment, as he stood in the 
doorway, he thought the room was empty. 
Then, from the corner where a mirror hung 
above the washbasin, he caught a mum- 
bling sound. Follan’s back was toward 
him, but he could see clearly enough. The 
banker held his naked gleaming scalp close 
to the glass, and as he passed exploring 
fingers rhythmically back and forth from 
temple to temple, intoned a dogged formula 
with unshakable conviction: 


“Day by day, in every way, 
It’s coming in thicker and thicker!” 


Gilmore Britt stepped back and closed 
the door without asound. His mind whirled 
as if under a dizzying blow. Follan, of all 
living men! Follan The reeling con- 
fusion of his thought cleared and smoothed 
to consecutive processes, lightning swift 
but decent and in order. He filled his lungs 
and knocked peremptorily. There was a 
moment of delay, a quick step or two, and 
then Follan’s gruff command to enter. Gil- 
more Britt obeyed with the air of one who 
walks to the thump of a triumphant band. 

“You, eh?” Follan regarded him sourly. 
“Thought you’d be back. Heard all about 
it. Bought enough experience, have you?”’ 

“Plenty, sir.”’ Britt helped himself to a 
chair. ‘‘It came high, but I think it was 
a good buy, even at the price.” 

“Guess everybody’s satisfied, then. 
Haven’t heard any kicks from the people 
that sold it to you.”’ 

Britt laughed pleasantly. “‘No. They 
don’t know I’ve got the best of the deal. 
They’ve got my money and I’ve got—a bit 
of knowledge.” 

Follan’s expression changed a very little. 
Britt understood. Follan had never heard 
him talk like this, even in his cocksurest 
days. 

“Can you cash it in, Gilmore?” 

“T’m doing it right now, Mr. Follan. 
Your advertising campaign hasn’t worked, 
has it? I hear you’re going to cancel it.” 

‘Have canceled it.” Follan scowled. 
“Wasted a lot of money trying to make 
people like you understand that they can’t 
lift ’emselves by their bootstraps. No use. 
They won’t believe anybody but the smooth 
liar who tells ’em what they want to hear— 
the way you believed Scusi, Gilmore.” 

Gilmore Britt crossed his legs. ‘‘If you’ve 
really learned that, Mr. Follan, you’ve 
bought some cheap experience yourself. 
Because that’s the very thing I came here 
to tell you—the very thing I’ve paid fifteen 
thousand to prove.’ 

Follan’s frown bit deeper. “‘What of it? 
Nothing very startling about that, Gilmore. 
Found out you’re a fool. I could have told 
you that for nothing. Did tell you.’ 

“Exactly. And I didn’t believe you, did 
I?” Gilmore Britt was enjoying himself. 
“Why didn’t I?” 

“Because you were a fool, 
That’s talking in a circle. What 

“T didn’t believe you because I didn’t 
said Britt quietly. ‘Nobody 
wants to believe he’s a fool, and nobody 
ever believes anything he doesn’t want to 
believe, Mr. Follan.”” He leaned forward. 
“You don’t, any more than I do.” 

“Believe facts,’ said Follan. 
buy blue sky yy 

“What were you doing and saying just 
before I knocked, Mr. Follan?”’ 

Britt exploded the question in the middle 
of the speech. Follan’s fingers rose to his 
scalp and came away as if they burned. He 
began a frown, which somehow faded into 
a sheepish grin. 

“Caught me, did you? Thought that 
door was shut. Don’t know as I believe it, 
exactly. Mighty plausible, though, Gil- 
more. If you’d read the book—of course it 
sounds pretty steep, in spots, but 

“It may be right. I don’t know. The 
point is that you’ve chosen to believe in a 
theory that you admit is pretty hard to 


Gilmore. 
” 


“Don’t 


swallow, rather than in cold fa 
Easy! You wanted to belieyv 
and you hated to believe in the fi 
like everybody else, Mr. Follan. 
me. Just like the people who | 
Scusi’s ads and gagged on yous 
“No wonder about that. 
per cent is bound to sound bet 
to a fool!” } 
“To anybody,” said Britt. “} 
wants to believe that he can get: 
out working and worrying and 
He’d rather believe you, if you 
but you leave it to such crooks 
crooks who haven’t got a thing 
blue sky. Ever think how ha 
be to get a dollar for a gilt pend 
to getting ninety-eight cents f 
dollar? You think you’ve got 
end of it—with the gold dollat} 
Follan’s face cleared to an 
shrewdness. ‘‘Something in that 
Go on. 
“You've got all the best of it— 
You’ve got the truth behi 


you? Can’t you say to me: 
off at sixty-five’ instead of telling 
in the poorhouse? Can’t you sh 
to make money, surely and safely 

ss Ought to,” said Follan. “’ 
business.” 


anything, and in the same brea’ 
vised me to stick to it! Why, 4 
a lot! Compound interest—na 
takes the trouble to tell the 
it—about the magic in it— mae 
swell up and sprout like a grain 
Nobody talks about sure, big, 
profits except a crook. Do yc 
people wouldn’t rather believe ¢ 
he told ’em the same story?” 
Follan nodded slowly. Then] 
as he had grinned when Gilm 
referred to that matter of the 


teen thousand dollars’ worth of 
after all, Britt. You go back tol 
tell him’I’ll line up the commit! 
your ads live up to your line 

He stopped Britt as he reac 
“And say, Gilmore, I’m oe 
a copy of that fellow’ s book 
blue sky, but ——’ 

Britt chuckled. ‘Blue sky?! 
I like it—blue.” 


UNNY thing, Miss Telfer 
comes to a business proposil 
nobody in this shop that can 
ter ee es can—not even Emli 
And y 
Gilmore Britt stopped. F 
glance met his with a singularl 
effect. Again he became aware | 
soft whiteness at her wrist an 
ee pee of eyes that ve 


ST Aga yet you didn’t spot t 
those schemes of mine when | 
about ’em,’’ he continued, jerkii| 
back to the topic with an effort. | 
ber? You believed in every 6 
just as hard as I did.”’ | 

She nodded. “‘Yes. I suppose 
Britt.” 

Her hands lay idle on the 
Again Britt’s thoughts wanc 
knew her first name, now. Min 
how it sort of fitted her, dese 
seemed to hear it, musically, 
voice. He brought his menial 
back to the track once more. 

“T believed in ’em because 
to be true,” he said slowly. 
wanted to believe in myself, | 
But you—I don’ tsee why you 
soft spots in ’em. There wasn't 
why you should want ——” 

He caught his breath as an} 
hypothesis suggested itself. O 
couldn’t believe anything like 
for a minute. A girl like Mi) 
Minnie Telfer—and Gilmore 
forty—no, forty-one. You could! 
believe that she’d fallen for thos 
just because she wanted Gilmd 
succeed—wanted it so much th! 

He corrected himself. You ec! 
anything you wanted to, any 
ached to believe as Gilmore B 
believe this. He believed it. 


. is the home of educational 
entation. The experimental 
is being attempted in other 
slight compared with what is 
in our country. Even when 
s are suggested in other coun- 
the case of the Montessori 


modified more extensively in 
nin any other place. The peo- 
n countries look with suspicion 
new educational venture, 

are now very eager to extend 
Eaiestional work. They want 
it they have had, but they are 
wutious about introducing any- 


lew. 
i the other way with us. There 
ras many persons in this coun- 
‘nk the best educational pro- 
et to be devised as there are 
believe that the best program 
1 operation for a long time. 
»stless souls among us who are 
jointing out the defects in our 
procedure and suggesting rem- 
tese defects. There are schools 
)l over the country that are 
new curriculums and new 
organizing schools, of teaching 
d of disciplining pupils; and 
sveral magazines devoted to the 
of these new educational ven- 


‘erent experimental schools are 
value of different programs, still 

aiming at certain general ob- 

1ey are seeking, first of all, to 
‘ ay to give greater play to the 
he individual child. They are 
nhe second place, to devise ways 
njof developing initiative, inde- 
ind self-reliance in pupils in 
gire than the schools have been 
(jin, they are striving to make 
work of such a character that 
fal to the interest of pupils so 
ill spontaneously apply them- 
tzir tasks. In the fourth place, 
siools are trying to work out a 
Le ale so that pupils will learn 
cy and completely than they 
penne how to adjust them- 
| real world of people and things 


| 
‘@ most recent experiments in 
.| called the Dalton Laboratory 
yas initiated and is being de- 
yMiss Helen Parkhurst, who was 
‘ the head of the Montessori 
America. She has been con- 
¥2rimental schools in this coun- 
i England for the purpose of 
plan. In brief, her plan sub- 
a ratory for recitation method. 
ypils are studying arithmetic in a 
zoratory Plan school. They go 
garithmetic room in the school. 
ln the announcement board in 
ihe program of work in arith- 
ach month and for the year. 
‘lin this room at their tasks as 
ly wish each day. There is a 
|e room, who gives advice when 
dl, but there is no recitation. 


us men used every blandish- 
‘ick, but it was of no avail; so 
¢ had to bring the whole herd 
t docks to bid what you might 
/Tewell to the deported ones. 
jange procession moved through 
reets of the big city in the mid- 
ight, and—would you believe 
‘noon the next day before an 
ers finally succeeded in getting 
peants aboard. One elephant 
larly bad. An iron crate was 


{reingles and to hoist him aboard 
lass, but as soon as the loop of 
1 over his huge body he did a 
jid tossed it off again as if it had 

eb. It was one awful job, and I 
4 kindly of the venders, because 
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ucational Pioneering 
By M.V. O’SHEA 


Each pupil comes and goes as and when he 
chooses, though when he leaves the room 
he presents for the teacher’s approval the 
work he has accomplished during the period 
that he has been working there. 

If he should come into the arithmetic 
room the first thing in the morning and 
wish to remain until noon because of his 
interest he would not be interfered with. 
Other pupils might come and go, but he 
would remain. If he could complete the 
month’s contract in one morning, he would 
be permitted to do so. Each pupil is pro- 
vided with a score card so that he can 
check what he has accomplished with the 
requirements for the month or the year. 
If he should wish to spend all his forenoons 
in the arithmetic laboratory until he had 
completed the program for a year he would 
be free to do so. Each individual is per- 
mitted to work in any laboratory as long as 


‘he is interested and as rapidly as his abili- 


ties will permit. 

There is a laboratory for each subject 
that is taught in the school. A pupil may 
go at any time to any laboratory in which 
he is interested and apply himself to his 
contract. The teacher acts as a guide and 
counselor, but not as a recitation hearer, 
although she conducts quizzes, written and 
oral, as often as she thinks it necessary to 
test what the pupils are actually accom- 
plishing. 

There are no class periods in a school 
operated according to the Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan. The pupils do not move here 
and there in response to signals; they move 
according to their interest and the amount 
they have achieved in any given labora- 
tory. 

Miss Parkhurst maintains that this plan 
of work stimulates every pupil to do his 
best. It gives opportunity to a pupil of 
superior ability to progress more rapidly 
than one of mediocre ability. It develops 
self-control, initiative and self-reliance in a 
pupil, and it accustoms him to perform 
tasks in the way in which they will have 
to be performed in the world outside. The 
teachers who are working in the experi- 
mental schools in which the Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan is in operation testify that it 
accomplishes the aims claimed for it by 
Miss Parkhurst. 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan is a violent 
departure from all rigidity in education. 
The traditional school exalts the teacher 
and minimizes the initiative, self-reliance 
and interest of the individual pupil. The 
Dalton Laboratory Plan makes the teacher 
an adviser, overseer and planner, but gives 
to the individual pupil large freedom to 
follow a program of his own making, pro- 
vided only that he works toward the general 
ends established by the school. 

It may be safely predicted that the 
Dalton Laboratory Plan will be thoroughly 
and extensively tested. So far as it proves 
to be practicable it will be adopted, because 
in America we are eager to attain the ends 
which are apparently attained in an effec- 
tive way according to this plan. We may 
be able to adopt it in part, if not in whole, 
in all schools. Indeed, in many high schools 
the principle has been in operation, at least 
partially, for years. 


MBLING IN JUNGLE STUFF 


(Continued from Page 16) 


they made good on their word, although it 
must have cost them a pretty penny. 


“And now, perhaps, as we are on the | 


subject of elephants, we might go just a lit- 
tle farther. 
away up. There was a time when, consid- 
ered with present prices, they were, com- 
paratively speaking, cheap; but there are 
no cheap elephants today, with one excep- 
tion, and that is a bad elephant; I mean 


an elephant that has got a reputation for | 


being an outlaw. Circus proprietors and 
owners of menageries used to be able to 
give them to a zodlogical garden. Indeed, 
they sometimes sold one for a good price; 
but that day has passed. The very worst 
piece of property anyone can have, I guess, 
outside of an ice plant at the north pole, is 
a bad elephant. The zodlogical people are 
all wised up; they know now what circus 
folk learned by sad experience years ago— 
that a bad elephant is always a liability; 


The elephant market today is | 
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First Baby Elephant Bred and Born in America. Owned by H. H. Tammen, Denver, Col. 


if not today, why, then, tomorrow 
or next week. He’ll run amuck sure. 

“But, as I was saying, a good 
healthy elephant now—I speak of an 
unbroken one, of course—easily com- 
mands four thousand dollars. They 
come high, big or little. If a show 
has to have a baby elephant, and get 
him in a hurry, I could hardly give 
you a quotation on his price. If he 
is trained, of course, it would be just 
that much more. And there is a log- 
ical reason for this. Since the war, 
transportation has jumped nearly 
100 per cent; skilled labor of the kind 
we want is hard to get and still harder 
to handle. 

“Even out in the jungle today 
the porters and gun bearers, such as 
are employed in a big hunt, have 
unionized themselves; and it is not 
an unusual thing to get word from 
the leader of an expedition, who is 
perhaps three or four hundred miles 
off in the jungle, that his men have 
struck. 

“They want more money or food 
or goodness knows what conces- 
sion; but if you send a party out 
on a hunt nowadays it is a dollar to 
a doughnut that they will demand 
something more than the contract 
calls for before they finish the job. Nine 
times out of ten you have to give it to 
them, because they know as well as you do 
that you are powerless so far as controlling 
the situation is concerned.” 


A Strictly Gold Standard 


“And that isn’t the worst part of the 
elephant game by a long shot, because you 
must know that before you start out on an 
elephant hunt at all you must secure per- 
mission from the rajah, or ruler, of the 
district over which you propose to operate. 
That concession must be paid for in gold; 
and while I think of this I might mention 
that 90 per cent of the wild animals secured 
by us are bargained for on the basis of gold 
down on the nail. They don’t recognize 
letters of credit or bills of exchange, no 
matter if indorsed by capitalized millions, 
in the jungle; but they do understand the 
language of gold, which must invariably be 
in sight. 

“Well, let us say that your hunt has been 
successful and you return to headquarters. 
The next thing you discover is that you are 
expected to line up the captured herd be- 
fore the rajah for inspection. If the poten- 
tate gets his eye on what he thinks is a 
particularly good specimen, he comman- 
deers him there and then, and without the 
slightest apology. 

““Tt would never do to let such a fine 
animal leave the residency,’ he explains 
affably to you; ‘so I think we will have to 
keep that one.’ 

“And perhaps you know it, or perhaps 
you don’t, but out there a rajah is a law unto 
himself. He makes his rules and regulations 
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trunk is on the ground, slightly curled at 
the tip. An experienced animal man knows 
that this particular elephant can use his 
trunk to take hold, lift or carry; all of 
which, of course, is very essential, consider- 
ing the uses to which an elephant is put by 
the ordinary traveling show. 

“The war, to a great extent, demon- 
strated the adaptability of the elephant to 
various kinds of work. On the Continent, 


in many places, they did the labor usually 


relegated to the horse. I have been told 
by people who should know that an ele- 
phant can plow as much in a day as three 
tractors. 

“Another thing that will strike you as 
being peculiar is that we are shipping ele- 
phants back to India now; that is to say, 
the rajahs are always on the lookout for 
good males, of which there is a great scar- 
city in India at this time. They will pay 
any kind of a price for a first-class speci- 
men. 

“Some years ago a Western circus re- 
ported the birth of three baby elephants in 
a period of six years, the mother and father 
being the same. A great many people, 


especially other circus men, thought that ~ 


these stories were mere publicity stuff; 
but, as a matter of fact, they were actually 
true. Even the natural-history sharps did 
not seem to get at all excited about it, al- 
though they well might have, because it 
was really one of the most remarkable 


Hartmain Zebra, Rarest Known, Habitat West Africa 


as he goes along, and the 
best you can do—in 
fact the only and wis- 
est course—is to say, 
‘Fair enough, O, king!’ 

“After that you have 
to get your elephants 
aboard ship and hike 
home the best way you 
can. Sometimes they 
are swept off the decks 
in storms. I knew of 
oneman who lost twelve 
in a single season, but 
we have to take the 
chances. 

““So you can very 
readily see that by the 
time an elephant is 
landed on the dock in 
New York he has cost 
a considerable outlay 
in money, not to speak 
of countless risks and 
many thrilling experi- 
ences. 

“Now, in selling ele- 
phants, as in every- 
thing else, the purchaser 
very frequently does 
not see him, but takes 
our word for it. Added 
to this, we assist his se- 
lection by the use of 
photographs or moving 
pictures. 

“Here is a photo- 
graph, for instance, in 
which you will notice 
that the elephant’s 


J anuary 


events pertaining to natural hj, 
ever happened in this country, © 
however, they saw, or thought} 
the fine Italian hand of the pres 

“Our firm is supposed to be | 
an order for anything from a ch 
a Rocky Mountain goat, and ; 
spect the orders come from sever 
Shows, which take in all kinds | 
and sometimes many of the ind. 
zoological gardens, and lastly, ; 
dividuals who would pay the 
private menageries. 

“These can be divided into 
tions—the trained and the untr. 
the price naturally varies aceord 


Wild Prices for Wild An 


“And, speaking about the pri 
be stated in a general way that- 
all wild animals, and in fact ; 
connected with this branch of 
business, has gone away up. A 
ago one could purchase a pn 
article in the way of a polar be 
hundred and fifty to three hundr 
Well, they are pretty scarce n 
you want one that looks like ay 
all you will possibly have to go 
twelve hundred dollars. 

“The giraffe market is short 
gentleman has a male giraffe 
anywhere around this continent 
land him in New York 
twelve thousand dollars fc 
no questions asked. That 
ably leave me amargin of t 
thousand dollars which ea1 
on the profit side of the] 

“A rhinoceros will br 
fourteen thousand dollar 
place if landed safely in t] 
Zebras used to come kind 
but now they range all the 
a thousand to fifteen hu 
lars; and even the pati 
chewing a reflective cud, 
out of Russia by way o 
They don’t come by direct 
more, and that boosts tk 
about a thousand dollars’ 
can stake him out in the 
and call him your own. Ti 
how scarce these quaint a 
animals are, it is stated 
seven have been imported} 
ica since the war. 

“Most people imagine 
camel they see in the zoo 
erie comes from Africa, 
oe is not the case. Ninety] 
them come from Russia. 
don’t care for the Africana 
doesn’t do well here, and 
dividual cannot compare 
animal born farther nortl 

(Continued on Pagi 


Tamil Natives With Trained Sioth Bears 


ontinued from Page 70) 
mys are worth all kinds of prices, 
yq start for home with three thou- 
ie lucky if you land 50 per cent 
n| marketable condition. ; 
‘tiow we are doing a big trade in 
Down in Texas the big stock 
re discovered that the cross be- 
t} zebu, or sacred ox, and the 
tle produces an animal which is 
e/om ticks and some other mala- 
snous to the soil of the South. 
roroducing, I might say, splendid 
n\very way and are a great success. 
ss big zebu commands a price 
pin the thousands, but they are 
ard to get out of India. The 
jqiot like to see them exported, and 
teason the initial cost of a rare 
s1,3 sometimes almost unbelievable. 
1 ox of the circus is generally an 
z+ animal. 
when you come down to the 
of wild animals—let us say of the 
-we always pick those that are 
d but necessarily young. We do 
vor to educate cage-bred ani- 
ion or a tiger born in the open 
lyhas a better constitution and is 
: limb and wind. He is more 
o;and up under training and nine 
uof ten is more intelligent. 
se, animals raised in a menagerie 
re more often than not inbred. 
li such being the case, they have 
2 brains nor the stamina of the 


e, it requires endless patience 
7 to break in a big animal act. 
.lae where lions and tigers take 


» le of animals is like any other 
sone must make good or he doesn’t 
2 business. If an animal troupe 
st1 six or twelve months, the man 
sed them would always feel that 
; got a run for his money.”’ 


h| Daniel, Captive Gorilla 


Iaid in the first place, let us say 
uiorder, maybe from a circus, from 
rie, or from any institution in the 
f/musements. It may be a large 
mverhaps you can fill it from the 
uly; but either way, you’ve got 
t.Sometimes the contract will call 
shety of the animals at the pur- 
;;ome. In that case the price 
vplays a part, because the risk of 

sortation is one of the greatest 
save to contend with. You will 
ls when I tell you of one loss our 

_It consisted of one rhinoceros 

iraffes. The former died just as 
e/etting him aboard the steamer 
can port, and the four giraffes 
bl one after another in storms 
vap during the voyage. That cost 
}ousand dollars in gold. 
-}ory of how the famous gorilla, 
viel, was secured and finally placed 
ion in New York City would 
apter all by itself in the world’s 
Miatural history. I first heard of 
aape through my sister, who dis- 
some way or another that one 
ii in the section of London in 
| lived. 

!; | thought she must be mistaken, 
: of my trips to London I paid a 
t2 people who had him in charge, 
no confess I doubted all along that 
aorilla. 

id that my sister had reported 
and that the animal in question 
wo years old. As nearly as I can 
» had been secured during the 
jlarge dry-goods firm in London 
f their sea captains. How this 

a had come by him or where he 
yally come from appeared to be 
Gn mystery. But, anyway, these 
d him, having purchased him 
«merchants for the small sum of 


t un f 

‘wards learned that when they 
Wim he was in very bad health; in 
¥xpected he would not live more 
duple of days, having been neg- 
00d deal up to that time. But 
ners, although they knew noth- 
i Ways of great apes, speedily put 
} dition, and his health was excel- 
aI first saw him. 

these people he was not secured 
Wy, but was given the run of their 
hink he was the greatest monkey 
lived. He acted just like a child 
ne of the family. How he learned 
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so many things I could not imagine, but he 
was scrupulously solicitous about his per- 
sonal appearance. If his hands got slightly 
soiled, for instance, he would run to his 
mistress and hold them out so that he 
might have them washed. He would use 
a basin and soap, lathering himself pro- 
fusely. He seemed to know almost every 
word that was spoken to him. I have often 
stated that in point of intelligence he was 
the best specimen I ever saw; added to 
that, he was a gorilla, and, as you know, 
the only one in captivity. 

“Needless to say, I immediately tried to 
purchase him, but found that this would be 
impossible. The owners were people in 
good circumstances who regarded him as 
a pet. They informed me that they would 
not part with him for any price or under 
any condition. So, of course, the only 
thing left for me was to bide my time and 
await developments. I instructed my 
sister, who by the way had already become 
very friendly with these people, to keep 
track of him and to advise me frequently 
regarding his health, and also, should his 
owners manifest any disposition to dispose 
of him, to cable me immediately. I also 
had our London agent advised fully, so 
that if a deal should come up suddenly he 
would be in a position to close it instantly. 

“Things remained the same for more 
than two years after I had first seen this 
remarkable animal. Of course, I kept my 
knowledge of his existence and whereabouts 
strictly to myself; but one day in the 
course of conversation with the Messrs. 
Ringling—John and Charles—and when 
we were talking about unique attractions 
for the menagerie, I mentioned the fact 
that I knew of a gorilla in captivity. 

“‘Candidly, I think they thought I had 
taken leave of my senses. Both gentlemen 
refused to believe my statement and good- 
naturedly rallied me. For years they had 
been endeavoring to secure a gorilla, but 
had never even met anyone who was in 
touch with the real article. So, as I say, 
they regarded the information I imparted 
to them as a showman’s jest and dropped 
the subject. Of course, I did not insist that 
the information I had given them was cor- 
rect, because just then I was reasonably 
certain that I had no hope of securing him. 

“Two years afterwards I happened to be 
in London. One of my first professional 
calls was on the people who owned the 
gorilla. I found he had grown until he was 
fully four feet high, and appeared to be in 
perfect health so far as I could see. I 
might say that this surprised me exceed- 
ingly, because everyone knows what a 
raw, unpleasant climate London affords 
during the winter season, and John Daniel 
was not under the slightest restraint. 
Sometimes on a rainy day he would open a 
window and go out and sit on the fire 
escape, remaining there until he was quite 
wet. Then he would come in, take a towel, 
rub himself vigorously and squat on a rug 
before the open fireplace until he was 
thoroughly dry.” 


Getting Mr. Ringling Interested 


“T might tell you that from all our ex- 
periences with monkeys, big and little, this 
was especially remarkable. Most of them, 
when taken from their native wilds, fall 
victims to pneumonia and tuberculosis, and 
it would seem to anyone who had had ex- 
perience with these animals that the mere 
subjecting to the raw, damp climate of 
London would be like signing his death 
warrant; but with this monkey such was 
not the case. He appeared to thrive on it. 

“Of course, I again opened negotiations 
towards: purchasing him, but his owners 
would not hear of it. I really made up my 
mind that I had entered upon a hopeless 
task, because they refused even to put a 
price on him. 

“A few days after that I encountered 
Mr. John Ringling in Piccadilly, and as we 
were walking down the street our attention 
was attracted by a show window in which 
were displayed several stuffed animals, in- 
cluding a group of small monkeys; and 
while we were looking at them Mr. Ringling 
turned to me and said, ‘Now, Benson, you 
have been telling my brother and me about 
this famous gorilla monkey that you have 
concealed somewhere here in London. That 
talk was all right in New York, but we’re 
in London now, and although I was not 
born in Missouri, I am very fond of that 
state.’ 

“T countered quickly, because I figured 
that as I had regarded the securing of the 
gorilla myself as a forlorn hope, I could not 
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prejudice the case one way or the other by 
letting Mr. Ringling see him, so I said, 
‘Well, if you’ve got an hour or so to spare 
we will call a cab and I’ll take you right to 
the spot.’ 

“Even then he demurred slightly. I 
could see that he could not quite credit the 
fact that a real live gorilla could actually 
be in London without getting columns of 
publicity in the papers. But finally he 
consented to go, and in half an hour I was 
introducing him to the lady and gentleman 
who owned John Daniel. When he entered 
the drawing-room the monkey did not hap- 
pen to be there. I asked his mistress where 
he was. She said that he was playing up- 
stairs and called to him to come down. He 
responded immediately and bounded into 
the room on all fours. Previously to this I 
had told Mr. Ringling that he was perfectly 
harmless; but I could see even when he got 
into the house, and before he saw John 
Daniel, that he did not believe he was 
really a gorilla, but no doubt thought he was 
a chimpanzee or an ourang-utan—which, 
by the way, have often been palmed off on 
the unsuspecting public as gorillas. 

“One of those itinerant bands which 
frequent the London streets was playing 
outside the house. John Daniel went to 
the window, threw the sash up and leaped 
out on the fire escape. When the band 
stopped playing he commenced to applaud 
by clapping his hands. Mr. Ringling never 
spoke a word and never took his eyes off 
the monkey from the moment he entered 
the room.” 


A Difficult Purchase 


“When John Daniel’s mistress went to 
the window to call him in, Mr. Ringling 
whispered to me in a swift aside, ‘Benson, 
we’ve got to have that monk, no matter 
what it costs. Remember that—get him at 
any price.’ 

“‘T said something then about the pur- 
chase of the monkey and mentioned the 
fact that Mr. Ringling was a rich American 
who had a beautiful place in Florida. I 
told the lady that he had taken a great 
fancy to John Daniel and would give him a 
good home, if she cared to put a price on 
him. This, I might say, was the first time 
that I ever got an expression from her as 
to what her attitude was regarding John 
Daniel. 

“*T would never sell him at any price if 
he was to be trained,’ she replied quickly. 

‘“Tt is unnecessary to state that I im- 
mediately assured her that if she disposed 
of him to Mr. Ringling he would never be 
trained. I told her that I would put up a 
cash bond to that effect, and I was per- 
fectly safe in doing so, because, no matter 
what the showman’s ideas may have been, 
John Daniel was too valuable to take even 
a chance on training. But still, when 
pressed further, she refused to name a price. 
Finally we took our leave, Mr. Ringling 
merely saying that should she change her 
mind she could advise me at any time. 


“Back at our hotel, he seemed to forget - é 
. sale part of the business. 


everything but that monkey. ‘We’ve got 
to have him, Benson,’ he kept on repeating. 
‘Get him at any price—there is no limit.’ 
He left the next day for home, but cabled 
me from Cherbourg to be sure and secure 
John Daniel, and when the ship was a day 
out from port I got a radio to the same 
effect. 

“Before leaving, Mr. Ringling impressed 
me with the fact that he wanted the gorilla 
landed in New York in time for the engage- 
ment of the circus at Madison Square 
Garden. He promised me a fine bonus if I 
succeeded in my undertaking; in fact he 
did not limit me to price, expense, pay or 
anything else. 

“Well, next day I put two thousand 
pounds in my pocket and again visited 
John Daniel’s owners. The fact that I 
guaranteed the monkey was not to be 
trained seemed to have considerable weight 
with them, and I played upon that point as 
my trump card. I thought perhaps that 
two thousand pounds would secure him; 
but after a little conversation I discovered 
that his owners had evidently been posting 
themselves a little, because when I men- 
tioned that amount it was rather indig- 
nantly refused. 

“So after working as hard as ever I did 
in my life for the better part of the day, I 
agreed to pay thirty-two thousand dollars 
in gold for John Daniel. Right then and 
there I handed the lady two thousand 
pounds and drew a brief agreement setting 
out the terms of the purchase, agreeing 
that the monkey should not be trained for 
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any professional acts and stipulating that 
I should be allowed to live in the house 
until I got thoroughly acquainted with 
John Daniel. 

“T have made a great many animal deals 
in my life, but I don’t believe I ever was so 
excited as when I rushed to the telegraph 
office and sent Mr. Ringling a radio telling 
him of my success. Then I settled down at 
the home of John Daniel’s former owners 
ig become thoroughly acquainted with 

im. 

“All went well for a week, and then I 
noticed a change in the people who had 
sold me the monkey. I could not find out 
exactly what they had on their minds. It 
might have been that they thought they 
did not get enough money for him or that 
they had formed such an attachment for 
him that they hated to part with him, but 
as the time for my departure drew on apace 
some way or another I sensed that I would 
have considerable trouble before I took him 
away. 

“T just camped in that house and com- 
municated with the outside by notes, which 
I dropped out of the window to confed- 
erates. Through them I engaged my pas- 
sage for New York, and in the closing days 
of my stay I felt that relations had become 
so strained that there was a chance of my 
being prevented in some way from leaving. 

“My assistants had built a cage and had 
everything in readiness when the time 
came. Then I had to resort to considerable 
strategy and literally kidnap John Daniel 
at the last moment. I got him into the 
cage and started for the ship on a motor 
lorry. When we arrived at the dock the 
sailing signal had been given and we were 
hoisted aboard with a derrick, I sitting on 
top of the monkey’s cage, hanging onto the 
rope. 

““As everyone knows, John Daniel cre- 
ated a sensation in scientific circles that 
was international. He only lived three 
weeks, but in that time well repaid the 
Messrs. Ringling for their tremendous out- 
lay, public interest being almost unbe- 
lievable. 

“Shortly after this remarkable animal’s 
arrival in New York he contracted lung 
trouble and started to pine away. I think 
myself that he might have lived if allowed 
to stick to his former habits. He had been 
used to going around as he pleased and be- 
ing entertained and amused almost contin- 
ually. Of course, the life in the Garden was 
entirely different, so he succumbed to a 
changed order of existence.” 


A Grand Gamble 


“We have some peculiar orders at 
times—ones that you would hardly dream 
of. For instance, we are supposed to keep 
a supply of snake venom on hand. We sell 
it, and it is much in demand for inoculation 
in countries where poisonous reptiles are 
prevalent. Then wesella good deal ofivory, 
wild-animal skins and such. 

“But the duties of a dealer in wild ani- 
mals do not end by any means with the 
Sometimes a 
circus owner will make a requisition for 
enough acts to cover a complete program. 
Then it is up to us to find him what he 
wants. We are supposed to provide strange 
people, if he wants such things, lion and 
tiger acts, high-schooled horses, arrange the 
menagerie, produce herds of trained ele- 
phants, and in fact, outside of the canvas, 
red wagons and baggage horses, put on the 
show; and that’s some undertaking if you 
are looking around for something strenuous 
in the way of daily endeavor. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Mr. Benson as he lighted 
a fresh cigar, “this dallying with jungle 
stuff is what you might call the grandest 
gamble in the world. It’s one thing to 
secure some rare specimen, pay a fabulous 
price for it, but quite another to land it 
safely in the market. Every day it is get- 
ting harder and harder. You have to pay 
more money for the new stuff, consequently 
the risk is almost doubled. Still the busi- 
ness will never die out. The great masses of 
the human race will always be interested in 
the quaint representatives of the animal 
kingdom. I think that interest is growing: 
day by day with the spread of education 
and the knowledge acquired by the young 
folks. 

“Yes, you can state with authority that 
the business of procuring wild animals is on 
a firm foundation. There will always be 
men to take the initial risks attendant upon 
securing them, and likewise those who 
realize that the public demand will justify 
any outlay within the bounds of reason.” 
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What Cadillac brought to 


(seneral Motors 


AID the Royal Automobile Club of London: “We will 
award the Dewar Trophy each year to the motor car 
demonstrating the greatest advance in the industry.” 


In 1909, three Cadillacs were taken from the dealer’s store- 
house in London to compete against the best that Europe could 
produce. 


They were torn apart; the parts were tossed into a heap; it was 
impossible to tell from which of the cars any given part had come. 


Then an amazing thing occurred. Mechanics, with only the 
: most ordinary tools, stepped up to the pile, reassembled the 
THe Dewar TRroPHy three Cadillacs and sent them whirling around the track. 


which Cadillac 


twice won. 


No other competing car could be rebuilt without filing and hand 
fitting. Cadillac had revealed to the world an unsuspected 
American achievement—perfect interchangeability of parts. 


So the Dewar Trophy was won for American industry. 


we | 4 
The three Cadillacs at the Brooklands track, j “He 
near London, where they won the Dewar a haath 
Trophy by a dramatic demonstration of the 

perfect interchangeability of their parts. 


GENE 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick - Capittac - Cuevrotet - Osaxtann + Otpsmosne - GMC Trucks 
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[In 1912, Cadillac built the first car ever equipped with a com- 
slete electrical system of starting, lighting and ignition, and so 
won the Trophy a second time. 


3y a long succession of similar triumphs the leadership of 
vadillac was gained. That leadership it kept and brought to 
Seneral Motors. 


a * * * * * 


Seneral Motors has built for Cadillac a wonderful new plant. 
{t has contributed the united experience of its seventy-one 
livisions and subsidiaries to Cadillac craftsmanship; it has put 
ts Research Laboratories at the service of Cadillac engineers. 


Thus, giving and receiving, the two have reinforced each other. 
From the strength of the parent company Cadillac draws in- 
creased strength. From twenty years of Cadillac fidelity General 
Motors inherits a splendid tradition and an enduring ideal. 


OTORS 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make these ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Fisher Bopirs + Remy Srartinc Systems * Harrison Rapiatrors *+Detco Licht anp Power Piants * Detco Srartinc SysTEMs 
I 
Jaxon Rims + Fricmarre + New Departure Batt Bearincs * Kiaxon Horns + Hyatr Rotter Bearincs + AC Spark Piucs 


Build up 
your strength 


and energy 
Deprive your body of one 


vital element, which many 
common foods are known 
to lack, and no matter how 
much you eat you will in- 
evitably exhaust your vitality 
and tear down your health. 

Be on the safe side; eat 
Yeast Foam Tablets and you 
will get in abundance a sub- 
stance you need in order to 
build up and maintain vig- 
orous health. 

These tablets are a tonic 
food, made of selected, whole, 
dehydrated yeast. They stim- 
ulate the appetite, improve 
digestion and help the body 
change food into healthy 
tissues. 

Yeast Foam ‘Tablets are 
easy to take; they keep and 
they don’t cause gas. Sold by 
druggists and made by the 
makers of the famous bak- 
ing yeasts, Yeast Foam and 


Magic Yeast. 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


Send for FREE SAMPLE — 25c Value 


Name 


Address 


oad ie ~ SEP 1-20 
Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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TIMBER-LINE TRAILS 


By the simple process of turning in our 
saddles to sean our back track we could 
look out across the country which fell 
rapidly away, only to flatten out into the 
rolling grasslands of the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion. It seemed incredible that two such 
startlingly contrasted outlooks could be 
obtained from any one point of vantage. 
Beyond and below us, in the center of the 
tangle, two lakes nestled between the frown- 
ing walls of the peaks—the Two Medicine 
Lakes. A river of the same name serves as 
their outlet, sliding through a green valley 
toward the low country. 

“You get a nice view from here,” Jim 
said. 

Brooks is conservative. If he ever made 
a rash assertion in his life it must have been 
years back. But in this simple statement 
he had described it as well as any man 
might. Mere mountain country may be 
depicted in words, but in the face of all this 
one must acknowledge that words are inad- 
equate to convey even a partial impression. 

The trail dropped down the far side 
toward the Two Medicine Valley. The tale 
goes that many moons ago the mighty tribe 
of the Blackfeet congregated each year for 
a grand powwow, there to recount the glory 
of the past round the council fires and to 
make medicine for the future. Then oc- 
curred a serious split and the nation was 
rent in twain, the head men of the opposing 
factions withdrawing with their followers. 
The next year the war chief of one party led 
his band to a secluded valley in the heart 
of the mighty ranges, there to confer among 
the haunts of the Great Spirit. It was 
slated that the leader of the rival forces, 
himself seeking a similar seclusion and 
environment, should penetrate this same 
valley with his adherents. Neither faction 
being willing to abdicate in favor of the 
other, their respective medicine lodges were 
pitched at different points on the little 
stream, from which event the country de- 
rives the name of Two Medicine Valley. 

After switchbacking along rocky and 
precipitous sidehills the trail led down Ap- 
pistoki Creek to the bottom and ended at 
Two Medicine Chalets on the point of the 
lower lake; a perfect setting, and the rustic 
log buildings fitted into the surroundings. 
That is another pleasant feature of Glacier 
Park. Whoever had the vision to select the 
sites for the various hotels and chalets was 
equally gifted with the ability to choose 
exactly the type of structure that would 
most perfectly blend and harmonize with 
each particular bit of landscape. The build- 
ings do not offend the sensibilities of those 
Ae go to enjoy the natural beauty of the 
hills. 

Throughout ‘the evening the canoes of 
returning fishermen came sliding to shore, 
and as the lakes and streams of Glacier 
swarm with fish, and the Two Medicine 
Lakes are no exception, there were few who 
returned empty-handed. 


A Land of Wild Flowers 


Our next day’s course led round the 
shoulder of Rising Wolf Mountain and up 
a stream called the Dry Fork, which title is 
decidedly inappropriate in July. Wet Fork 
or Roaring Fork would be far more fitting, 
as there were scores of streams rushing down 
from the snow banks along the rims. How- 
ever, we were informed that the volume of 
water would decrease as the season ad- 
vanced. A part of the Dry Fork country 
was burned over a few years ago, and we 
rode through a tangle of charred and fallen 
trunks, standing white skeletons of former 
forest monarchs, evidence of some man’s 
criminal negligence. Reforestation had not 
made any apparent progress, but shrubs 
and flowers were already at work in an 
effort to conceal the scars. Jungles of tag- 
alder, service berry, mountain ash and 
dozens of flowering shrubs had sprung up 
to hide the blackened trunks. Orange-hued 
gaillardia asters competed with lavender 
fields of showy fleabane, the blue of nodding 
harebells, and crimson banks of fire-glow. 

“You'll find more flowers in Glacier than 
in any other stretch of hills you’ve ever 
seen,” Brooks predicted, and his prophecy 
was doubly verified. 

Nowhere else in all the out-of-doors have 
I ever looked upon such a wanton, reckless 
display of color. One of the most striking 
scenes in Nature is a sidehill clothed with 
bear grass, each stiff waxen stalk sur- 
mounted by a six-inch snowy plume. The 
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trail was fringed with clumps of yellow 
deer-brush and masses of red spirea. The 
lower extremities of the snow banks were 
framed in solid gold. Countless millions of 
the glacial lilies or yellow dogtooth violets 
formed a carpet of two-inch blooms so 
dense as to render progress impossible with- 
out trampling hundreds underfoot. Colum- 
bine sprouted in such rank profusion as to 
make it appear in the class of common 
weeds; and above were the forget-me-nots, 
anemone, dryad, red heather and scores of 
alpine plants in riotous profusion. 

Brooks was headed for Cut Bank Divide, 
which, he announced, would eclipse any- 
thing we had seen the previous day. This 
seemed doubtful, but it has been mentioned 
that Jim is conservative. We attained a 
saddle in the ridge and turned to follow it. 
The crest of solid rock narrowed and we 
rode out on a wall that pinched down in 
places to a width of five yards, with a dizzy 
drop of hundreds of feet on either hand. A 
stiff breeze bored through the pass and 
caused the tails and manes of our horses to 
stream downwind. 


Small Game in Plenty 


I have forgotten the altitude of Cut Bank 
Divide. Its height is not great, I suspect, 
as mountains go. Some peaks rise to a great 
height above the sea; others drop a vast 
distance to the bottom. Cut Bank is one of 
the last-named variety. Lofty spires tow- 
ered all about, and on our left the cliffs 
dropped hundreds of feet to the rock rubble 
at their base, forming circular walls that 
stood guard over the blue lake in the bot- 
toms. Green meadows, dotted with park- 
like clumps of trees, sloped up from the 
shores of the lake to the masses of slide 
rock piled at the foot of the mighty walls. 
Little wisps of clouds floated out across the 
basin, high above the lake but below the 
crests of the encircling rims. The cliffs on 
the right were similarly sheer. We could 
have flipped a pebble and watched its de- 
scent till it splashed on the surface of an 
icebound lake below, two-thirds of its 
shoreline ringed in by massive snowdrifts 
in which wind and wave had carved gro- 
tesque caverns. Undermined sections had 
caved from their own weight and plunged 
into the lake, there to float as miniature 
icebergs that showed dead white against 
its blue waters. Other lakes showed beyond 
and below it, descending in a series of steps. 

These gemlike clusters of lakes were 
unnamed. That is another point about 
Glacier—its newness. We looked upon sev- 
eral spots that were easily comparable to 
the far-famed Lake Louise of the Canadian 
Rockies, yet which bore no name. In older 
and more-visited localities any one of them 
would have been exploited long since, and 
the feet of the thousands would have worn 
pathways round their shores. 

Goats and bighorn sheep had left their 
tracks on the surface of the drifts and had 
followed the trail that led down the far side 
of Cut Bank within a few hours of our cross- 
ing. Bears had uprooted great patches of 
turf in grubbing for the bulbous roots of the 
glacial lilies, but we saw no big game on the 
eighteen-mile ride from Two Medicine to 
the Cut Bank Chalets. The smaller vari- 
eties, however, were everywhere in evi- 
dence, a contrast to the conditions that 
prevail in most mountainous regions, where 
there is a noticeable lack of small animal 
and bird life. Glacial marmots swarmed on 
all sides of the trail, their piercing whistles 
protesting this invasion of their domain. 
Hundreds of mantled ground squirrels scur- 
ried to their rocky retreats and watched our 
passing. A dozen or more ruffed grouse 
and sooty grouse hens were flushed with 
their chicks. A single harlequin duck, the 
first of these rare birds I had encountered 
in six years, winged its way up the creek. 
Beaver cuttings were numerous and several 
sizable colonies were sighted before reach- 
ing the Cut Bank Chalets, which nestled in 
an open park in the bend of a stream. 

A family of poreupines had taken up their 
residence beneath the floor of the little log 
building. The Jordans, who were in charge 
of the chalets, stated that the occasional 
grunts and groans emanating from these 
bristly intruders might be attributed to 
acute indigestion, for on the preceding day 
Mrs. Jordan had sought to lure the quill 
hogs from their retreat by means of a gro- 
cery box in which salt meats had formerly 
been packed, placing this delicacy some 


twenty yards from the building 
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THE SATURDAY 


One room of the cabin was used as a 
storeroom, and during the evening a sudden 
commotion testified to the fact that it had 
been invaded by some prowler, Sarett 
having left the door ajar. In speculating 
as to the intruder’s identity Mrs. Evarts, 
being familiar with conditions in certain 
parts of the Yellowstone, pronounced it a 
bear; Sarett decided it was a skunk, while 
Brooks predicted that the visitor would 
prove to be a porcupine intent upon mak- 
ing a meal of our saddles. Brooks, his way 
lighted by matches which the rest of us 
held aloft, moved into the storeroom, lo- 
cated a big porcupine, and worked on the 
animal with a broom handle until it headed 
through the door and disappeared into the 
night. 

Far up the country toward the head of 
the Middle Fork of the Belly a tiny bright 
spot appeared. It might have been a star 
except that the black bulk of distant moun- 
tains loomed behind it. Disastrous forest 
fires were raging throughout the whole 
Northwest, and every ranger in the hills was 
constantly alert for any sign—a distant 
red glow at night or a drifting white haze 
of smoke by day—that would indicate the 
presence of a conflagration in his district. 
The tiny point of light glowed steadily, and 


after observing it at frequent intervals for, 


two hours both Sarett and his chief pro- 
nounced it a camp fire, which surmise 
proved correct, for on the following day as 
we rode up the Middle Fork a party of 
campers stated that one of their number, 
after a long climb back into the peaks, had 
been caught on a bad ledge after nightfall 
and had elected to build a fire and remain 
until daylight. 


It was necessary to ford the river a half 


dozen times before reaching Glenns Lake. 
This body of water, some three or four 
miles in length, had been stocked with 
Mackinaw trout through some unknown 
agency of the past, and fish have been 
taken there that exceeded forty pounds in 
weight. The Middle Fork country proved 
to be a game paradise equal to the region 
through which we had descended the pre- 
ceding day. The way led through a forest 
of mighty Engelmann spruce, and the 
earth, sheltered by their close-growing 
tops, was carpeted with a matted tangle of 
undergrowth—service berry, thimbleberry, 
tag alder and mountain ash, false hellebore 
and nodding ferns. Hundreds of little 
streams tinkled through it all, tumbling 
from the depths of thickets to be swallowed 
up once more in the leafy tunnels of some 
fern brake. Every open glade and every 
sidehill shoulder that caught a few rays of 
the sun was a solid field of flowers. 

Sarett gave us lessons in botany as we 
rode along, but finding us sadly deficient 
in scientific nomenclature he laid aside 
polysyllabic utterance and confined him- 
self to such elementary topics as how to 
distinguish the birds from the flowers, and 
other simple exercises for the novice. After 
that we addressed the blooms by their first 
names and really began to feel acquainted 
with a number of the more common and 
informal varieties. 


Surrounded by Waterfalls 


In a tag-alder thicket by the trail we 
found the nest and eggs of the shy olive- 
backed thrush, the only nest of the species 
I had ever seen. Some miles beyond, a 
harlequin duck marshaled her brood on a 
tiny lake, and this, too, was the first scene 
of its kind for me, as I had never before 
seen a family group of the rare harlequins. 
The drake, one of the most strikingly 
colored of all our game birds, stood on a 
slippery bowlder in the center of a swift 
little stream that poured into the lake, the 
spray drenching his brilliant plumage. 

A ride of a dozen miles brought us to the 
foot of a falls that broke through a rent in 
the walls above and poured over for a drop 
of several hundred feet. It seemed that 
our way was blocked, but the trail followed 
a series of ledges that pitched up at abrupt 
angles along the face of the bench, doubling 
crazily, and after whipsawing about from 
one eerie perch to the next we rode into the 
crevice which afforded an outlet for the 
falls. We threaded this break and rode out 
into a basin such as few men have ever 


seen. 

In all the great outdoors there can be 
no more stupendous spectacle than that 
afforded by Indian Pass. Unbelievable 
cliffs rose from the floor of the basin, form- 
ing an amphitheater for the clashing ele- 
ments of the gods. The rims of these walls 
were capped with glaciers, and no less than 
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thirty waterfalls, ranging from four hun- 
dred to twelve hundred feet in height, 
roared down from these melting ice fields 
to the floor of the gorge below. Behind the 
glacier crests a second series of rims towered 


aloft, these in turn capped with perpetual. 


ice, their faces also shot with the white 
streaks that were foaming cataracts. The 
number of falls within sight from this 
point could not have been fewer than four 
score; and with hundreds of lesser cas- 
cades and trickles pouring from every 
crevice in the walls and leaping from every 
intermediate shelf. The whole fabric of 
creation seemed to vibrate with the hollow 
boom of the falls, and the wind shriéked 
through with a banshee wail such as one 
hears whispering round the gables of an 
ancient house on a winter’s night, only 
amplified a thousandfold. And back in the 
ant hills known to us as big cities little men 
were quarreling over trivial differences of 
creed and cult. All such should make a 
pilgrimage to Indian Pass. 

Yet even here the perfect balance that 
is so apparent throughout all Nature was 
not lacking. The basin was floored with a 
solid carpet of flowers of every hue under 
the sun; several of the falls spread for 
many yards along outcropping shelves and 
formed lacy curtain effects as if to screen 
the savage nakedness of the rocks. One 
goodly stream poured from an overhanging 
point many hundreds of feet above our 
heads. The whirling winds caught it, and 
there in midair it writhed and twisted, 
its entire volume churned into mist and 
fanned for three hundred yards up the 
basin, where the rays of the sun played with 
it and struck a dozen rainbow: glints 
throughout its length; underfoot a carpet 
of flowers, a rainbow canopy overhead to 
soften and beautify the whole wild scene. 


An Ilt-Advised Project ts 

There is some talk of opening this 
country by automobile road, although 
there is no actual move on foot to start 
building. An auto road here would be dis- 
tinctly ill-advised. It would not touch 
Indian Pass and kindred points or even 
bring the motorist within sight of them— 
could not without an extremely difficult 
and expensive bit of engineering; thus it 
would serve only to open a few more miles 
of mountain highway for the automobile 
tourist who could not possibly cover the 
half of such stretches as are even now open 
for his travel, not even though he should 
drive every spare moment of his time for 
the rest of his natural life—and without 
opening anything of a scenic nature other 
than that afforded by any average moun- 
tain road. The lack of it would work no 
hardship on the motorist, while its presence 
would merely lop off one more little terri- 
tory of the very few that are still available 
for those millions of our people who would 
spend a part of their vacations beyond 
sound of the automobile siren. 

Such projects constitute another reason 
why new automobile roads in our national 
parks should be placed on the same basis 
as reservoir sites, which last can no longer 
be granted by executive authority, but re- 
quire a specific act of Congress. Once this 
action has been taken and a new road calls 
for specific legislation instead of executive 
permission, it will provide time in which 
the handful of public-spirited citizens who 
are working to protect our interests will 
be enabled to investigate any bill propos- 
ing a new highway, and determine whether 
it will result in benefit to the many or 
is merely another bit of ill-advised road 
building. 

The proposed main highway through the 
park from east to west, upon which work 
has begun and the time for completion of 
which is estimated at three years, will link 
the two sides of Glacier, between which 
there is now no means of communication or 
travel, making both accessible to the tour- 
ist. It will follow the Garden Wall Trail 
along the Continental Divide and will be- 
come one of the most interesting and 
scenic of all mountain roads. Also it will 
afford a far better view of the peaks adja- 
cent to Indian Pass than would any road 
on the Belly River side. ; 

From Indian Pass we looked down into 
the beautiful Waterton’ Valley. Waterton 
Lake is another point where there is a move 
on foot for development; one more link in 
the long chain of nibbling, which, if you 
permit it, will soon whittle down our 
national parks to the vanishing point. The 
lake crosses the international boundary 
and there is continual. agitation toward 
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“You can’t beat Topkis 
at double the price” 


OU’RE not the first to ask 

why a clothes crank like me 
chooses Dollar Topkis when I can 
afford to pay two or three times 
as much. 

“Try Topkis and you’ll know 
why. Topkis gives me more satis- 
faction— more value—for one 
dollar, than I can get for two 
dollars in any other athletic 
underwear I ever saw. 

“Why, I can’t get a union suit 
—at any price—that fits as well 
as Topkis. No skimpiness any- 
where. Big, full-cut armholes 
that can’t cramp my shoulders. 
Extra wide, extra long legs that 
never creep up. 

“Loose and airy; lets my skin 
breathe. Yet no hint of bagginess. 
I tell you, Topkis is designed to 
fit real human beings. 


“Good quality material, too— 
better than I’ve ever seen in 
athletic underwear at double the 
price. That’s why Topkis feels so 
soothing—and wears so well. 
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burst open. Best of all, man— 
the buttons stay on. 
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damming it and flooding the Waterton 
Valley for irrigation purposes in Canada. 

In leaving the Belly River country we 
followed a different route from that by 
which we had entered, riding eastward up 
the trail that leads over the pass between 
Gable and Chief mountains. 

The crest of Gable Mountain is reputed 
to be the haunt of a hundred or more big- 
horn sheep. I turned the glasses upon it 
and sought to pick up some of them on the 
green meadows that sloped between the 
rock ledges, but the distance was far, and 
unless a sheep had moved about, it would 
have been impossible to make the animals 
out, even with the powerful binoculars. 
I have no doubt that the sheep are actually 
there, as it is typical bighorn country and 
one that has never been molested. 

Just across from the Gable, Chief Moun- 
tain rises alone, a solitary detached sentinel 
standing apart from its fellow peaks, the 
only connecting link being a long low 
saddle, while on the far side it makes a tre- 
mendous downward sweep to the low coun- 
try at its base, dispensing with the usual 
rolls of foothills. This lonely tower was the 
abode of the Great Spirit. Here he could 
brood alone and watch over the low coun- 
try to the eastward where dwelt the Black- 
feet, his favorite people, and from the same 
point could peer back into the heart of the 
hills and see that all was well. 

The legend has it that there came a time 
of privation and distress to the Blackfeet 
tribe and their numbers dwindled. <A 
mighty war chief elected to go alone to the 
very abode of the Great Spirit on the sum- 
mit of Chief Mountain and there intercede 
with Manitou for his people. As he neared 
the base of the mountain he chanced across 
a white buffalo, a choice offering to appease 
the offended gods. The chief gazed upon 
this propitious omen with great joy, slew 
the creature and carried the heavy head to 
the very top of the peak, there to offer it up 
to the deity who had frowned for so long a 
time upon his tribe. The pilgrimage took 
long, for the village was located many miles 
from the hills, and things were going badly 
with the Blackfeet. But at last the great 
chief returned, and coincident with his 
reappearance game was seen grazing near 
the village. There was meat in plenty, the 
stricken quickly recovered, and an era of 
great prosperity descended upon the Black- 
feet nation, while its numbers increased like 
the leaves of the trees in the spring. 

Later we met Ranger Gibbs, who has 
spent more than forty years in the hills of 
Montana. Somewhere round thirty years 
ago Gibbs ascended Chief Mountain and 
was amazed to find an ancient buffalo skull 
on the summit. Seven years back a moun- 


| tain climber scaled the peak and was 


equally astounded upon seeing the bleached 
skull, so he brought the relic back with him 
in verification of his tale. News of this 
incident reached Gibbs and he hastened to 
get in touch with the man, who, upon hear- 
ing the history of his trophy, relinquished 
it and sent it to Gibbs, and the ranger 
made a second trip to the summit of the 


| mountain to replace the skull at the point 


where it had been left by the Blackfeet 
chieftain so many years before. 


Where Outdoor Folks Flock 


There could be no doubt that in Glacier 
we had come to the end of the trail in our 
quest for an ideal pack-trail park. It 
qualified on every count. Through a chain 
of fortunate circumstances it had come 


| down to us in its natural state, a monu- 


ment to the few public-spirited men who 
caused it to be set aside, and the park- 
service officials who have guarded it since. 


| Perhaps the most marvelous stretch of 


country in the world lies within its boun- 
daries. The hundreds of lakes and streams 
afford a paradise for the fishermen, while 
the hills shelter an abundance of the 
rarest game birds and animals in quanti- 
ties that will soon operate to stock the 
adjacent hunting country. Glacier trails 
are not marked by the usual long tedious 
stretches between main points of interest. 
Here all the wonders of Nature are massed 
in such staggering profusion as to make it 
appear that each bit of scenic magnificence 
competes for prominence, struggling to be 
first to impress its glories on the imagina- 
tion of the traveler; ragged peaks and 
vertical drops, misty lakes and frothing 
cataracts, sparkling glaciers and placid 
trout pools crowding upon the vision in 
such swift succession as to make every foot 
of every trail of vital interest to the horse- 
man or pedestrian. 


January | 
}) 


u 
In the back country of Glacier 
more of a certain type of people 
encountered in the rest of our 
parks—an outdoor type | 
three-day tripper. All along th 
met them, athletic young men an, 
middle-aged folk who have kept t 
young, scores of them riding a; 
over the trails and stopping oy 
the little back-country chalets, © 
the Park Saddle Horse Company; 
between six and seven hundrec 
riding stock and will have to ine: 
number to a thousand or more iy 
near future. a 
There is another feature abou 
It is possible to preserve it as 
saddle-horse and hikers’ trail par 
not deprive those who cannot e¢ 
this way of the privilege of s 
country that every American sg] 
There are many hundreds of sq 
in Glacier, room for all and oppor 
every man to see it by whatever: 
most suitable for himself and aa 
the time at his disposal. One 
parallels the east side of the park 
roads running back to the mai 
Two Medicine, the Cut Bank C] 
Many Glaciers Hotel are all loca 
end of such branch roads. Still 
the north one may drive almost t 
of Chief Mountain, though that 
stretch of road is in bad shape an 
feasible for automobiles. é 


A Great Summer Playgr 


Those whose stay is limited 1 
from Glacier Park Hotel on thei 
Many Glaciers Hotel by auto sti 
day, and back the next if desire, 
off en route to traverse the st 
leading to Two Medicine or ( 
Chalets; or they may stop at 
Chalets and take the twenty; 
round-trip launch ride to Going-+ 
Chalets at the far end of beautifu 
Lake. The park authorities are ¢ 
and enlarging grounds for aut 
along and at the end of these st 
camps from which superb fishing | 
varieties of trout will be easily 


paralleled by a road, at presenti 
primitive state, from which stub | 
be built back to the chief points ( 
When the main cross-park highw 
pleted it will afford opportunity 
thousands of tourists, whose vae 
is limited, to cover this wonc 


camp grounds; all these, and 
the isolated north-central and sov 
sections for the pack-trail park w 
who will may follow the trails b 
sound of the motor horn. 

Glacier is one of the less-visi 
national parks. It is destined | 
the greatest of them all, the fav 
mer playground of the nation. 
inevitable. 

After attaining the pass betw 
and Chief mountains there w 
twenty-mile ride ahead of us bel 
ing the road that follows the ea 
the park and runs north into Ca! 
before leaving the pass we turn 
last long look over the Belly Rive 
wondering if, upon the occasion 
visit—for whoever looks upon i! 
some day return—we would fin’ 
nibblers had despoiled this §} 


cate title? Would the irrigatio 
dammed the streams and floode 
ley, leaving it a tangled, ill-smé 
of rotting timber and oozing 
We looked up to the lonely 
and addressed the Indian God w 
dwells there, asking through th 
of the skull of the sacred white b 
his most blasting curse should b 


to the great and everlasting 
America. + 


Editor’s Note—This is the second 
articles by Mr. Evarts. The next will 
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tall. He is a Frenchman, and, 
believe he is a talented French- 
ist. He is,” she added, “‘very 


der fifty. All my friends—writ- 

critics, managers, artists— 
2e, arrived; and, alas, one does 
at twenty. No, one starts at 
e starts and one is tingling with 
s] and illusions and expectations 
mgs. At fifty the great things 
fe been accomplished, but where 


. And the expectations? Well, 
‘ust come when the best of us 
the limits of our genius; when 
s; to ourselves, ‘Thus far you can 
rther. This is your 
wk.’ I suppose that 
some, Bébé?”’ 
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e| searching glance. 
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‘ou, who are but 
n What is the mat- 
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pleaseyou? You 
sy and ridiculously 
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ibbled at the crisp 
lettuce on her 


“Nothing is 
e| Bébé, except that 
1)r so this afternoon 
‘face to face with 
er, cocksure, mag- 
th—and I am not 
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sr and she was no 
i anything, not 


b shaken by an in- 
toy of twenty who 
paints; a boy, too, 


ie were a stupid, 
+: dairymaid..In- 
yhe thought -her 
im she was. She 
oihat; and then im- 
ie hotly denied to 
she was glad or 
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or. 
Tid inher be fool,’ 
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id in her bedroom 
s! had ascended im- 
yifter dinner. ‘I. 
i back to pose for 
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mved her dress, and 


‘cally embroidered, 


et leasure, scarcely admitted even 
‘at Paul Sarenne had exclaimed 
lasm at sight of it—had com- 


€ it into one large, loose braid, 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


she was employing the same circumlocu- 
tions with herself. Why not be frank and 
confess unashamedly that it was very 
possible that she was in love with the 
youth who played with paints? Why not? 
What was there shameful in the confession, 
what was there humiliating? Older women 
than she, less beautiful women than she, 
less significant women than she, less desir- 
able women than she, had not balked at a 
disparity of age. She recalled instances 
among her friends—some happy, some un- 
happy, but none of them ashamed of hay- 
ing a boy lover or a 
boy husband. 

“T could help 
Paul a great deal,” 
she thought, 

“Sf I were 


his wife,’’ and was pleased with that point 
of view. 

But she must see more of him, become 
really acquainted with him, learn him, in 
short, before she could be sure of anything. 
Thus far, she told herself, it was physical 
attraction and a little more, perhaps, that 
drew her toward him. She must see to it 
that that “little more’ became a great 
deal more; she must plan to see him 
often—constantly. She wondered how she 
should contrive this. 

But she need not have lain awake won- 
dering, for Paul Sarenne—from no equivo- 
cal motives, certainly—contrived it him- 
self at their next meeting. She went to 
him, of course, on the following afternoon; 
and she went with only one thing clear in 
her mind—she would not reveal her iden- 


tity. No, she would play fair with him; 


she would not sweep him off his feet by the 
glory of her fame, but, if possible, by the 
glory of herself. 

When she came up to him she found 
him, as before, working at his easel. He 


seemed, however, discontented and he was 
certainly irritable. 

There you are,’ he muttered; and 
then added more graciously, “It is not 
your fault, but the picture is not right. 
Putting the figure in the foreground has 
ruined the composition. It breaks the line. 
I can see it now, but I couldn’t see it 
yesterday. So, my little one, out of the 
picture you go. Are you distressed?” 


“No,” she answered as calmly as she 
could, “I am not distressed. I could have 
told you yesterday that you were giving 


“I Shall Never Ask 
the Impossible a 
Second Time of 
You. I Shall Go 

Elsewhere’’ 


too much importance to the figure. It 
should be incidental to the landscape, 
whereas you make the landscape incidental 
to it: That is bad art.” 

He glared at her, half angry, half amused. 

‘“Where,”’ he asked, “did you pick up 
your astounding knowledge of art? Have 
you been posing in the studios and listening 
to the chatter of the idiots who frequent 
them? I fear so, I fear so. You women 
are amusing and very similar. You remind 
me, you, of the charming and adorable girl 
whom I am engaged to marry. No, don’t 
look so surprised. It is true that I intend 
to marry, and very shortly. Perhaps you 
know her. She is called Claire Rolland and 
her father keeps a small hotel over there at 
St.-Cloud—the Hdétel du Bon Chasseur. 
Do you know Claire?” 

“No,” said Liane; “I know very few 
people in the neighborhood.” 

“Well, you remind me, I say, of Claire— 
not physically at all, of course, but men- 
tally. Both of you try to be intelligent 
about subjects of which you know nothing. 
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Art, for example. Claire—who, I repeat, 
is adorable—used to attempt valiantly to 
criticize my paintings as if she were the art 
critic of some journal. Composition, color, 
drawing, handling of mass and of detail— 
nothing was too complex for Claire. 
Finally I told her brutally that thereafter, 
whenever I showed her a picture, she should 
confine her criticism to one sentence. She 
should say, I told her, ‘Paul, my love, it is 
perfectly beautiful and you are a genius!’ 
Since then she has obeyed me faithfully, 
and, as you may imagine, her one sentence 
is far more appropriate and 
truthful than the nonsense 
with which she was wont to 
regale me.” 

Liane laughed. 

“You are old-fashioned,” 
she observed. ‘‘ Youareso old- 
fashioned that you do not be- 
lieve women have brains. And 
you are so old-fashioned that 
you paint like Monet and the 
rest of the impressionists. Is 
it possible, I ask myself, that, 
on one so young as you, men 
like Cézanne and Matisse and 
Picasso have made no impres- 
sion? I had thought that 
youth was the age of revolt, 
or at least the age of experi- 
mentation; butif all our young 
French artists were as conserv- 
ative and as conventional as 
you there would be no progress 
in French art.” 

She perceived with pleasure 
that she had angered him. He 
flushed handsomely and_ his 
black eyebrows met frown- 
ingly over his indignant eyes. 

‘Patter of the studios!”’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ That is all women 
are capable of—parrot pat- 
ter picked up in the studios! 
Thank God, I have never been 
to a Paris studio; and, thank 
God, I have never been nearer 
to Paris than I am now. I 
paint the way I want to paint, 
not the way some fools think 
it fashionable and clever to 
paint. I reproduce beauty in 
the manner I believe best 
adapted to its reproduction. I 
paint as my soul dictates, not 
as Cézanne or Picasso dictates. 
I belong to no school—I am 
my own school. There,’’ he 
added, “that will do. I have 
wasted enough breath and 
enough time. I might as well 
be talking to that barge.” 

“You are gallant,” pointed 
a Liane. “I will say good- 

Waus 

She waited an instant, trembling lest he 
should take her at her word and let her go; 
for she was staking all on the chance that 
he would not. In her brain was confusion 
and tumult and a great clashing of emotions 
brought about by the knowledge that he 
was engaged to marry Claire Rolland, the 
daughter of a hotel proprietor in St.-Cloud. 
She visualized Claire—very young, with 
perhaps the prettiness that the young so 
often possess—a naive, trusting little black- 
eyed simpleton, awed by and worshiping 
this handsome, bullying male. 

She determined then and there that 
Claire should not have him. Knowing her 
own resources—although for the first time 
in her life not completely confident of 
them—she made up her mind to exert 
them to their utmost. She, who had 
hitherto been invariably the pursued, 
would now turn pursuer. But unfortu- 
nately she had already said good-by to 
him. She wondered what she should do to 
avoid leaving. He saved her the trouble of 
wondering long. 

“Take your pose again, if you wish,” 
said he abruptly, “‘and we will recommence. 
We will try if it will do with the figure 
smaller. And I suggest that we refrain 
from discussions of art. If you insist on 
talking, there is always the weather.” 

She sighed her relief, and then, of course, 
said, “‘I’m not certain that I want to pose 
for you now. You are not very polite.” 

““Must one always be polite?” he de- 
manded. 

“Apparently not,” said she, and went 
obediently to sit under the willow tree. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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Why Great Artists A 
Choosing Brunswick 
—exclusively 


ITHOUT exception the international 

acclaimed artists of the New Hall « 
Fame have chosen Brunswick for which 1 
record exclusively — a tendency so marked j 
musical circles that Brunswick now is looke 
to for the premiere recordings of the gre 
artists of today. 


That is because, by means of exclusive metho, 
of recording and reproducing, Brunswi 
brings phonographic music into the realms: 
higher musical expression. Brunswick recor 
are known among the world’s truest repr 
ductions. Every word clearly understandabl 
Every note unmistakable. Not a single sha 
or subtlety lost in reproduction. A differen 
from ordinary records so great as to be amazin 


The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting 
method of reproduction obtainable in no oth 
make of instrument, achieves perfect renditic 
of the so-called “difficult tones,” attaining eve 
Soprano High C without slightest mechanic 
suggestion, “rattle” or vibration. 


Hear The Brunswick and you will hear tl 
supreme in phonographic music —a revelatio 
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ears, Mother 


| 
| 


t 


ch the other can never hope toattain 


mEPE ANEW OHA LE OF FAME 


How it provides a modern cultural influence, which 
because of its trifling cost no mother can 
afford to deny her children 


FUNDAMENTAL appreciation of 
good music — that unmistakable mark 
of culture the world over! 


Are you providing it for your children? Or 
do you feel that an ordinary school educa- 
tion, alone, will tide them over? 


Modern educators say not; say that home 
musical training is allimportant, inviting 
that subtle advantage of personality which 


- enables some persons to advance so much 


further, in the keen struggle of life, than 
those less fortunately endowed. 


Yet, of all educational influences, musical 
appreciation is probably the most simple to 
provide, and the least expensive by means 
of a commonsense plan now widely advo 
cated by highest authorities. 


The New Hall of Fame 


World’s authorities have recently acclaimed 
a New Hall of Fame—great concert and 
operatic stars of today. 


All have recorded many of the famous clas- 
sics of music. And their work represents 
so comprehensive a musical training that 
foremost educators, internationally, are advo 
cating its importance in every home where 
there are children. 


Now, in collaboration with these authorities, 
Brunswick offers these master recordings on 
doublefaced records—a radical departure 


from the old “single-face” celebrity records. 
They play on any phonograph. 


Each record has two selections. And by such 
famous artists as Chamlee, Danise, Dux, 
Easton, Godowsky, Huberman, Karle, Ney, 
Onegin, Tiffany, Willeke and many others. 


Each record is a musical masterpiece. Each 
one an education in itself. Yet, double-faced 
and inexpensive. You acquire, under this 
plan, one or two of these records each week. 
And thus quickly and economically acquire 
a representative library. 


Obtain Full Particulars 


In your city there is a Brunswick dealer. 
In many cities a number of them. Full par- 
ticulars and demonstration will be gladly 
given. You are urged to get the facts. 


Note that all the artists mentioned record 
exclusively for Brunswick. And that— 
among the world’s truest reproductions — 
Brunswick records also play on any 
phonograph. 


Hence, no matter which make of instrument 
you may have, you can bring the whole 
New Hall of Fame into your home—your 


opportunity now to give your children the ° 


priceless cultural advantage of a basic musi- 
cal training; the training that will reflect 
itself so happily in their later social life, when 
they can take their places, without embar- 
rassment, among people of broad culture. 


‘THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers— Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 


D meee eC) REE Ds 


© B.B.C.Co. 1923 
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Mothers Do This 


10,000 miles away 


Mothers of fifty nations send for Quaker Oats. 

The high and the lowly want this supreme food in its most 
delightful form. 

Lovers of oats, wherever they live, have been won by the 
Quaker flavor. All the world over, this is the dominant brand. 


Consider that when you order oats. 


Here is matchless flavor without fancy price. 


Here is the utmost in an oat food, at one-half cent per dish. 


Do that because oats are important. 


This is the greatest food that grows. It is almost a complete 
food, nearly the ideal food. 


Every pound yields 1810 calories of nutriment. 


It is rich in minerals, which growing children must have. It 
is rich in vim-food which grown-ups need. 
This is your food of foods. Then why not make the dish 


enticing—why not serve the best? 


Only ten pounds 
in a bushel 


Flaked from queen grains only 
—just the rich, plump, flavory 
oats.. We get but ten pounds from 
a bushel. 


The puny, under-flavored grains 
are all discarded. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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(Continued from Page 85) 

The picture went better that day. He 
painted the figure smaller and succeeded in 
harmonizing it with the composition of the 
landscape. They said little to each other; 
but, as he worked, his good -humor re- 
turned to him, and once he exclaimed, ‘‘I 
still maintain that you have beautiful 
hair! Nothing that you, do or say will 
alter my opinion of that.” 

Twilight was upon them when he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the day’s 
work 

“That is better, my dear; that is far 
better,” he observed as, standing at her 
elbow, he scrutinized his picture. ‘In fact, 
I might say that that is very good, indeed.” 

““Yes,’”’ she agreed, ‘‘it is very beautiful 
and you are a genius. Isn’t that what Iam 
instructed to say?” 

He laughed and put his arm approvingly 
about her shoulders. 

“You learn quickly, little one,” said he. 
“With training you should go far.” 

He looked her in the eyes, critically, in 
that impersonal manner of his which she 
resented and which she was determined he 
should some day abandon. 

“Listen,” he said suddenly, ‘‘I want to 
paint your portrait. You will not object— 
you will find the time to come here? A 
serious portrait, I mean—full length and 
almost life size. It will be a masterpiece 
and it will make you famous. It will be 
exhibited in the autumn salon, and artists 
will clamor for your services as a model. 
You will be able to make a great deal of 
money. Come, say that you agree.” 

She turned her head away that he might 
not see the delight on her face. 

“How long will it take?” she queried, 
feigning hesitation. 

“Ten days—two weeks. It is impossible 
to say, but probably not more than two 
weeks. Certainly not more than two 
weeks if you come every day.” 

“T am not sure I can manage it,” said 
she. “TI will see what can be done and 
I will let you know tomorrow. You will 
need me again tomorrow, will you not, in 
order to complete this—the small figure?” 

“Yes, for half an hour perhaps.” 


“Very well, I will let you know to- 
morrow.” 
“Remember,” he urged, “that this is 


serious. I will make a great portrait of 
you and your future will be assured. You 
will be able to go on the stage—the Folies- 
Bergére—any of the music halls.” 

“Ah,” she said, “the stage!”’ 

And, without knowing why, she shud- 
dered a little. He was promising her a 
future on the stage! How little he knew 
what she desired! How little he knew what 
she already possessed and how lightly she 
esteemed it! She could have laughed 
aloud, but her laughter would have had no 
mirth in it. 

“How old are you?” he asked abruptly, 

Staggering, unexpected question! She 
caught her breath quickly and drew away. 

“Why do you ask me that?” 

“T don’t know,’’ he said, unaware ap- 
parently of the confusion he had wrought 
within her. ‘“Sometimes—now, for in- 
stance—you look older than at others.” 

“Sometimes,” she said, “I feel older 
than at others. It is natural, I suppose. 
Women are like that.” 

He nodded his agreement. 

“Yes; you look anywhere from twenty 
to thirty. You ought not to rouge at all. 
It is bad for the skin, and in some lights 
makes you look older than you really are.” 

She tried to laugh. 

“Nothing can make me look older than 
Iam. I am centuries old. I am as old as 
Lilith, who, if you remember, was created 
before Eve and was immortal, since she left 
Eden before the fall.” 

“Then,” he said cheerfully, “I shall 
paint you as Lilith.” 


qr 


T RAINED on the next day—a thin, 

misty, autumnal rain—and Liane was in 
despair. She was even irritable to Bébé 
when the latter, in some alarm, urged her 
to eat her luncheon. 

“One would think you were in love,” ob- 
served Bébé suspiciously. 

“Perhaps lam. Would it be unnatural?”’ 
' “Bon Dieu!’ Bébé cried. ‘Unnatural? 
It cannot be possible! One is not such a 


| fool at your age.” 


It was then that Liane displayed a vio- 
lence of temper that amazed and sincerely 
frightened the old woman; but the out- 
burst was brief and ended in apologies and 
a few tears. 


Janua 


“Tt is the youth whom you ene 
the day before yesterday?”’ querie 

“And yesterday too,” admittec 
“And today if the rain will stop, 
rain does not stop, Bébé, I may y 
him again.’ : 

In her heart she knew that Ai 
in all probability, true; but bei 
of sympathy she exaggerated 
ness of her plight. Bébé stroked 
soothing her. 

“Tf he is a man,’ 


| 


’ said she, “ 
there whether it rains or not. 
there if there is an earthquake and; 

“You don’t know him, Bébé, F 
in love with me, He is going t 
another woman.’ 

“In that case he is a fool, and; 
soon make him see that he is. By 
surely you don’t want to marry hip 
who refused the Prince of Servania 
Grand Duke Ivan and I don’t kn 
many others!”’ 

“T would rather marry him 
Sarah Bernhardt.” 

Bébé made a deprecative noise ) 
tongue and the roof of her mouth, 

“My poor child—my poor chil 
said. “But if you want him so | 
that you will assuredly get him, ! 
no man living that can resist you 

“We shall see,” answered Lia 
calmly. ‘Does it still rain, Bébé! 

It still rained, but as three o’¢ 
proached the opaque clouds began’ 
into swirling, straggling gray ve 
presently a patch of clean blue 


i! 


and went out exultant. 
for her, tramping up and downi imp 
“IT didn’t know whether you 
Sota or not,’’ he greeted her. % 
we can’t paint, but I want to 
decision as to the portrait. Ha 
cided? Of course you have!” 
“Aren’t you glad to see me?” sh 
“Aren’t you grateful to me for ec 
spite of the rain?” re 
“Tt is not raining,’ he point 
“What have you decided?” 
“T have decided to pose for the 
on one condition.” 


fet] 


vide my own costume.’’ A 
“Ridiculous!” he exclaimed. 


about costumes. Jti is my business 
about costumes.” 

piss time,” she ad ‘nig 
business.” » 

“You will ruin the picture! W 
you want to wear? A’ pink ‘ball 
suppose, or a kimono. Women alwa 
they look best in the things they lo 
in. What have you in mind?” 

“You will see it when I tel 
”’? she answered, ‘ 


becoming:.”’ 

“T intended making a sort 4 
out of thé thing,’ he grumbled, “ 
willow and a touch of the river f 
ground, and you in something co) 
simple, of no period at all—loose- 
almost drapery. A pastel done 
that’s what I intended.” 4 

, She nodded, smiling. 

* “Tn that case,” she said, “you 
tainly like the costume that Thave 

He regarded her suspiciously. 
vexed. He disliked giving in toa 
whim. { 

“You will adore me in it,’’ sh 
still frnyang at him. 

I don’t want to adore you,” 
“T want to paint you.’ 

“You might do both,” said she 

This suggestion seemed to pa 
pletely over his head, leaving | 
scathed. He did not even trouble 
such a possibility. t 


“Very well,” he said with a g' 
resignation; “when will you be 
Tomorrow?” 


“No; the day after. The day a 
vided I leave you immediately, | 
to Paris in connection with it. ‘ 

He agreed reluctantly. mn 
Parisian dressmaker, he reflec ed, 
ing her what she doubtless cons 
magnificent gown—pink chiffon 
ered with pansies, or something ¢ 
a gown for the Bal Bullier on ‘ 
nights. It would probably have J 

(Continued on Page 91) 


‘ 


j 


ntinued from Page 88) 

er thoroughly to conceal the 
r body. She would look like a 
< card or a decorative calendar. 


Q 


r go. 
it. "To Bébé’s surprise, she ran 
yuse, breathless but triumphant. 
one to Paris for the automobile 
4bé,” she cried. ‘I am driving 
diped, “To Paris!” 
‘pid, to Paris. Telephone imme- 
-(yave the car brought out.” 
ibe half an hour before Jules can 

h it.” 
ijly! That is why I want you to 
.«mmediately.”’ , 
athe thirty-five minutes that 
Tfore the arrival of her auto- 
[ne behaved like a débutante 
tend her first ball; or more, per- 
<'an understudy intrusted unex- 
jad for the first time with the 
h star. She was both jubilant and 
he was delighted and agitated; 
ijturn loquacious and silent. But 

‘fed Bébé she vouchsafed no 


ils. 
ules, the chauffeur, arrived she 
‘m to drive to Vignet’s, in the 
a\aix. Vignet was her dressmaker, 
ti1 his line, famous on two con- 
iane, herself, had contributed 
to his fame, for when she ap- 
he stage one always learned by 
rn that ‘‘the costumes of Made- 
jlaunay are by Vignet.”’ It was 
e; advertisement for Vignet, and, 
ae value, he was correspond- 


ul. 
‘red the establishment, then, 
but hastily. She demanded to 
sur Vignet himself. He came 
y and unction, a fat little man, 
aly overdressed. He bowed; he 
sliand; he was enchanted to see 
ys at her service. Metaphor- 
‘s on his knees at her feet. 
v she cried, cutting short his 
is, “it is about my costume for 
ae of Les Etoiles Qui Chantent. 
iber it? Turquoise blue with 
al girdle of semiprecious stones 
‘t for the hair?” 
imembered, he assured her. Had 
dioted himself to its creation? 
iights—days and nights. 
said Liane. ‘‘ Well, I must 
lave it by the day after to- 


—D 


aje!’’ he exclaimed, sincerely hor- 
mu ask the impossible!’’ 

" she repeated with ominous 
I must positively have it the 
morrow.” 

edit he sensed that she meant 
tid, and he summoned his fore- 
dame Thérése. 

f) advanced is the turquoise-blue 
ne demanded. 


2, madame,” said Albert to 
y( ask, I regret, the impossible.”’ 
all, Albert,’’ answered Liane, 
‘er ask the impossible a second 
2 I shall go elsewhere.” 

2!” they cried in suppliant 


w3 a brief silence. Albert looked 
Thérése and Madame Thérése 
Ibert. Then Madame Thérése 
rely, “‘ Perhaps if I could induce 
vork all night and all tomorrow 


I!” said Liane. “You should 
it of that before.” 
ul, of course, be an added ex- 


ever balked at that?” de- 
Line. 

ee what can be done,” said 
érése. 


y¢ will promise that it shall be 
iutomobile will be waiting for 
‘ tomorrow at two o’clock pre- 
is so much as five minutes late 
ke it—or any of the other cos- 


bved. 

: may be assured,” he said. 
¢ eady at the hour.” 
Kyou Albert,” she said more 
us 1s not a mere whim of tem- 
my part, you will understand. 
sous, on the contrary. It is of 
sjseriousness. I shall remember 
ality in the matter and it is 
it some day I may be able to 
kindness in return.” 
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“Madame,” said Albert, “you have 
already overwhelmed me with kindness— 
you have permitted me to create the gar- 
ments that clothe the most beautiful and 
the most talented woman in Paris.” 

“You flatter me, mon cher,” said she, 
smiling. “‘ You know, I perceive, the words 
that women like to hear; and I, Albert, 
am, after all and before all, nothing but a 
woman.” 

She sighed a little, aware of the truth of 
her statement. ‘ 

Iv 

ITH a hooded cloak thrown over the 

turquoise-blue costume, she went to 
meet Paul Sarenne in trepidation. She did 
not fear that he would not admire the cos- 
tume itself—no artist, she knew, could fail 
to admire it—but she feared lest it should 
not correspond with his predetermined 
ideas of what the costume should be. And 
she realized that he was certain to be sus- 
picious as to where she had procured it— 
suspicious and catechetical. She was still 
resolute not to betray to him her identity 
before she should have from him some sign 
that he loved her. And thus far he had, 
beyond a doubt, given no such sign. Van- 
ity and an unconfessed desire to prove to 
her own satisfaction the efficacy of her 
charm over him dictated her attitude in 
this. She would sink or swim, but if she 
swam it would be unassisted by the 
buoyancy of her worldly fame. It was 
more than a little quixotic of her. 

““Well,’’ he said when she stood before 
him, ‘‘throw off the cloak and let me see 
this wonderful costume.” 

She obeyed him, her fingers trembling at 
the hooks. She felt almost as must have 
Monna Vanna. 

The cloak fell sibilantly to the grass be- 
side her, and she stood, a Botticelli-like 
figure, smiling slantingly up at him. With 
a sweep of her white arm she flung her long 
hair, the color of ripe wheat, down her back 
and over her shoulders, gleaming yellow 
against turquoise. Her robe flowed straight 
and narrow to her ankles, and on her bare 
feet she wore sandals, strapped above the 
instep. Loosely about her waist hung the 
girdle of old silver, intricately wrought and 
splendid with a multitude of jewels. At 
her brow was a slender fillet of silver un- 
adorned. Paul Sarenne marveled at her in 
stupefied silence. 

“Will it do?”’ she inquired at length. 


“You are very beautiful,” he answered | 


simply. And then he added, almost in a 
whisper, ‘Who are you?” . 

She laughed lightly. It was she, now, 
who was self-possessed. 

“T am Lilith,” said she—‘‘the woman 
that was created before Eve.” 

“You are very beautiful,”’ he repeated; 
but even in the full fervor of his admiration 
there was the impersonal note; it was still 
the artist that admired rather than the 
man. 

And at once he wanted to begin painting. 
He was so eager, so carried away with his 
enthusiasm for her as a model that he 
neglected even to ask her where and how 
she had procured so magnificent a costume. 
He could think of nothing beyond the pic- 
ture she made and the picture he would 
make of her. 

That picture is now, of course, well 
known. She stands beside the trunk of a 
willow tree, a branch of which stretches out 
horizontally across the canvas above her 
head. Her body is almost in profile, her 
face turned toward you. Her head droops 
a little, but her eyes are looking up and 
away. Her hands are clasped loosely— 
almost lifelessly—in front of her; there is 
weariness in the lines of her arms; there is 
weariness in all the lines of her body. Her 
face is beautiful and sad and suffering and 
filled with a sort of childlike wonder that 
she should suffer—wonder that there should 
be suffering in the world. 

Strange that he should have painted her 
thus! Some premonition must have ren- 
dered his brush prophetic. ¢ 

She came to pose for him every day for 
two hours, and the work progressed rap- 
idly. There was and is not the slightest 
doubt in the world that he was inspired. 
He painted in a tumultuous but silent 
frenzy. He scarcely spoke to her except to 
caution her when she lapsed from the pose. 
He painted as if he had but ten days left to 

ive. 

Every evening, when she returned to the 
little villa, she was exhausted physically, 
and mentally she was despondent; for al- 
though he was progressing and the portrait 
was progressing, she herself was standing 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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(The wrench that's 


made for mechanics ~ ~ 
which you can use at home 


IF THIS DIAMOND 


QUALITY ISN’T IN IT 


AN STILLSON’S original 

saw-toothed wrench has 
always been the hardest worked 
tool in the plumber’s and the 
steamfitter’s kit. 


But the genuine Walworth 
Stillson is not merely a pipe 
wrench. There are plenty of 
other jobs that it is just as useful 
for—common household breaks 
and emergencies that anyone can 
fix with this handy tool. 


For the plumber there are gen- 


MARK I[SN’T 
ON YOUR WRENCH, WALWORTH 


The Walworth Stillson 
will grip and turn any- : <A 
thing, any shape. There me o 

are hundreds of jobs 
around house, car, or 
shop where you will 
find it invaluable. 


in 


uine Walworth Stillsons big 
enough to grab alamp-post. But 
for you to use at home there is 
a special ten-inch size with a 
wooden handle; it comes packed 
in a handy individual box. It’s 
exactly the same wrench that 
the mechanic uses—made of the 
best tool steel, drop-forged, and 
specially heat-treated for 
strength and toughness. 

Look for the new Walworth 
display carton on your hardware 
dealer’s counter. 


WALWORTH MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Seattle 


Kewanee, Iil. Portland, Ore. 


Walworth International Co., New York, Foreign Representative 


Plants at Boston, Mass., and Kewanee, Ill. 


A complete 
line of Valves, 
Fittings and 
Tools ~~ ~ 


WALWORT 


Wrench 


23,000 items 
for Steam, 
Water, Gas, 
Oiland Air 
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FEGCLESTON 


Jor Chapped Rough Skin 


Not a day passes that you will not need Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. 
At all times you will find it refreshing and beneficial to the skin. 
It is a protection against all skin enemies. Its delicate fragrance, 
the combined perfumes of many rare flowers, is delightful. The 
uses of Frostilla Fragrant Lotion in the everyday life of women, 
men and children seem unlimited. 


FOR CHAPPED ROUGH SKIN—Frostilla Fragrant Lotion quickly 
removes all sting and pain and leaves the skin comfortable, smooth and 
soft. Apply it before going out as a skin protection. 


A FACE POWDER FOUNDATION—Before powdering rub a little 


FcostillaBeaarantl odonkaeee 11 Frostilla Fragrant Lotion over the face. It takes away all shine and holds _ | Erostlla Fragrant Los 
the hands smooth and soft, | the powder much longer. It contains no oil to make it greasy or sticky. : ee 


@ => 

_~ AFTER HOUSEWORK—Keep a bottle of Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
handy to use after household duties where the skin comes in constant 
contact with dust and water. It will keep the hands white and soft. 


FOR MEN IN SHAVING—After shaving, Frostilla Fragrant Lotion 
takes away the usual sting and drawn feeling. A few drops on the wet 
soapy brush will foam up the lather and help to soften the beard. 


OTHER USES—Thin stockings and low shoes cause chapped ankles. 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion will relieve this. Use it when your lips are 
cracked or dry. Nurses and mothers find it wonderful to keep babies’ 
tender skins from chafing. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion has been a household favorite for half a 
century. There 1s only one, be sure you get the genuine. Sold 
everywhere in the United States and Canada in only one size bottle; 
regular price 35 cents. The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New York. 
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sh was no nearer to him—no, she 
jel, not so near him as on the day 
.dirst met; and in ten days she 
epreed to quit the villa and return 
spr her rehearsals. Her career! 
| need to hate her career—to hate 
_|E was his art that had come be- 


}i/ and her, that had caught him 
-)sessed him and rendered him 
s{ her; and it was her art that at 
: a brief ten days would drag her 
0 him. 
efen days! i 
nc.enth day the portrait was fin- 
in Paul Sarenne admitted that it 
d; that he could do nothing 
iprove it; that, in truth, as he 
+ and triumphantly stated, no 
could improve upon it. The 
aplished, he relaxed and became 
ateful even. He thanked her 
y. She had, he said, been an 
¢ to him; and she was, ac- 
deserving of a great deal of the 
he suecess of the picture. Could 
ching for her in return? How 
> ward her? He would pay her, 


she whispered, her face turned 
“vou say that I am beautiful, 
ve beauty. Is it impossible for 
»me, then, for my beauty?”’ 

» to himself with a start, as if 
siidenly from a dream. He won- 
ahe had not suspected it before. 


for her; would have done any- 
‘is power to have spared her; 
1 his power except to renounce 


| passionate—‘“‘my poor child, I 
e] sorry.” 
yeyou,”’ she said. 


44 she repeated. 
” he assured her for want 
“Love is kind, 


you more than you have ever 
vé, more than you ever will be 
“d I have never loved anyone 
Does that mean nothing to 


‘rry,” he said again—‘“‘I am very 


assorry, but at the same time he 
\ing a little impatient. This 
{ not continue indefinitely. It 
d him that she should so humili- 


G\)irled Junipers Stand Sentinel in Lee Vining Cafion on Tioga Pass Route, 
, Yosemite National Park, California 
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“My poor child,’ he said, with an air of 
courageous resolution, “there is only one 
thing I can do. I can say good-by and go 
out of your life.’ 


With a sobbing cry she went on her | 


knees. Her eyes were pitiful. 

“Paul!” she said, and could not find the 
strength to say more. 

She knelt for a little while with her face 
in her hands, searching for self-control, 
summoning her pride. At length she stood 
up, dry-eyed. 

“Good-by,”” she said tremulously; 
“good-by, my friend. I will not say that 
I am sorry for what I have done. I am not 
sure that I am not glad—glad, I mean, that 
you should know that I love you. It will 
not harm you, that knowledge. Adieu.’ 

“ Adieu,”’ he murmured, dazed, at a loss. 

She turned and left him. He saw the 
turquoise blue of her dress weaving in and 
out of the yellow-green willows. She did not 
look back. 

Vv 

HEN the curtain fell on the second 

act of Les Etoiles Qui Chantent the 
dressing room of Liane Delaunay was 
nearly mobbed by people of importance. 
In the auditorium outside sat the president 
of the republic and a multitude of others 
far more notable. The president had split 
his gloves. It was a complete triumph. 

Liane, still in her turquoise-blue costume 
with the jewel-studded girdle of old silver, 
sat exhausted before the mirror of her 
dressing table, extending a white, listless 
hand for great men to kiss as they filed by. 
Vaudin, the world-famous old sculptor, 
allowed himself the privilege of delaying 
the procession while he exchanged a few 
sentences with the star. 

“We all wondered,”’ he said, “about the 
costume in your portrait by that young 
fellow Sarenne. We wondered, of course, 
principally why you condescended to pose 
for an unknown genius, but also we won- 
dered what the costume represented; we 
had seen you wear it in none of your pre- 
vious réles. Now we know. Madame, you 
are a triumph. And Sarenne, too, is a 
triumph, but he owes his triumph mainly 
to you. 

“The gold medal which the jury awarded 
him at the exhibition should have been 


yours. I kiss your hand worshipfully. I | 


felicitate the greatest woman in France.” 

She smiled wanly. 

“They tell me,”’ she said, ‘‘that the por- 
trait is the furor of the salon, Monsieur 
Vaudin. Is it true?” 

“Tt is very true,” answered the sculptor. 
“‘Sarenne has made his name.” 

“He has talent?” 

“He has genius.” 

The sculptor hesitated an instant, and 
then he ventured, ‘‘Might one ask, 
Madame, how you came to know the young 
man?” 
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ever a dull evening in the home 


The relaxation, the gayety and the 
stimulus which all the world is seeking, 
Magnavox Radio will bring to your own 
hearth and home. 


With the Magnavox Radio, every incoming 


She turned hér face a little away from | 
him and her fingers played unquietly with | 


the silver articles on her table. 


“You may ask,” she said, ‘‘but the an- | 


swer is of no importance. I know him no 
more.” 

She took a rouge stick from the table 
and applied it lightly to her lips. 


“T think,” she said, “that I need more 
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vyood manners 


It's es 
to answer promptly 


o wair longer than a 
week to answer letters 
is considered bad form. 
Some people who fail to answer promptly usually give the 
lame excuse, to themselves, of “too busy” or “forgot all about it.” 

If the truth were known, it is very likely that there was no social 
stationery in the house. 

It 1s wise to keep a supply of good writing paper in the house. The 
strong, smooth surface of Hammermill Bond Social Stationery is 
pleasant to write upon. You can get it in three finishes—linen, bond, 
and ripple—in eight different styles and sizes of envelopes. Drug- 
gists, stationers, and department stores sell it for the reasonable sum 
of 35c to 75c a box. 

If you prefer to use writing tablets for your correspondence, at 
home or while traveling, you can also get them in Hammermill Bond 
Social Stationery in the popular sizes with ruled or unruled sheets. 


Send for samples 
For ten cents (stamps or coin) we will send you seven styles and 
finishes of Hammermill Bond Social Stationery so that you will be 
equipped to answer letters promptly. 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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SHORT 


Prohibition has done in the cow individ- 
ual. There are practically no pubs left to be 
shot up, you see. Of course there are blind 
lions where the thirsty may procure very 
abominable eyewash. But obviously a cow 
fellow cannot ride whooping loudly into a 
speak-softly, as such places are called. It 
simply isn’t done. Besides, there are no 
more swinging doors through which to ride. 
WATSON (rethreading his needle): But 
the Indians, the stagecoach, scalping—and 
all that primordial, barbaric sort of thing? 
HoutMeEs: The Indians are gone, Wat- 
son—gone to their jolly hunting preserves. 
You remember that even in the somewhat 
civilized East End of the States the shop- 
keepers used to put wooden Indians with 
uplifted bludgeons outside their doors to 
indicate that they employed aborigines as 
bill collectors. Clever, of course, but a bit 
thick, I should hazard. As for the stage- 
coaches, they, too, are gone. In New York, 
I recall, those pioneer vehicles used to 
career frantically from Washington Square 
to Central Park with the mail, relaying it 
on from the barges along Canal Street. 
Pink me, Watson, it may have been crude, 
but it was courageous—dashing up Fifth 
Avenue like that in broad daylight through 
those hordes of bandits! You mentioned 
scalping. Scalping is still good form, I be- 
lieve, but vastly modified. The scalpers 
nowadays operate exclusively near the 
theaters, oddly enough, but there is posi- 
tively no bloodshed, Watson. The proce- 
dure is frightfully complicated and I won’t 
attempt to explain it, but the idea seems to 
be that if you are idiotic enough to go to the 
theater you are legitimate prey for the 
scalpers, and you pay them an advance 
ransom—or something of the sort. 
WATSON: Then our dear cousins are 
wedging in a bit of savoir-faire, what? 
HOLMES: Don’t crowd your conclusions, 
my dear fellow. Keep on your upper un- 
dergarment! JI haven’t told you about 
their hooligan gangs. There’s an institu- 
tion for you! Perhaps a curious outgrowth 
of feudalism. At election time these gangs 
make themselves useful in attack or de- 
fense for various candidates. Suppose 
you are up for parish council and have 
grave doubts about your prospects in the 
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Why Not? 


January 


TURNS AND ENCOK 


(Continued from Page 24) . 


constituency. You summon you 
gang and proceed to acquire pol 
ence by equipping them with le 
ons and turning them loose in th 
locality. Of course word of it : 
and your opponent’s batman ry 
tell his master, who in turn 
hooligans, each with his letha 
Once the feud is joined the wh: 
some business of how he shall ¢a 
is simple for the hitherto bewij] 
zen. He watches how the guerri 
goes from the discreet seclusion ¢ 
ters. As the gangsters lethal] 
on each other from lamp-post to 
from pump to ash receptacle, 
them, of course, click off for al] 
what not. The feud concluded, 
remains for the constituent to 
casualties, awarding his ballot to 
date with the greater number of 
It’s a gamy idea, but rather th 
deplorable. 

WATSON: And how would yeu 

HoLMEs: Well, the polls shov 
double purpose—make them flog 
You know, Americans always yi 
ber shops for some recondite x 
every barber shop has a party-co 
Just flog the crude fellows at t 
and they would be shamed ou 
hooliganism. No man enjoys be} 
before his manicurist. And if t 
not suffice—of course one cou 
execute them. — Arthur M 


Book Reviews — 
My Check Book | 


die MAY not have the classic 4 
Perhaps it lacks the stylist’s ar 
Its plot may not amount to much, 

But yet its pages touch my hear 


There’s pathos in each word I re 
There’s tragedy in every line. 

But still I seek in times of need 
That battered old check book of 


And so, although no vellum rare 
Encases it, nor leather fine, 

No book I own can quite compare 
With that old friend—check bot! 


—Newm 
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ase anything but a good hot water _ the San-Tox druggist to show it to you. See tempered aluminum wire which doubly se- to learn 


jleaky, scaldy nuisance, and be- if you don’t agree. cures the cemented-in neck plug, but it’s did, depen -Tox line. 
y ing bearing the San-Tox brand Notice first of all—but you can’t help there,—and will never rust. About San-7} acid Denti- 

d, we have developed what we noticing this—the weight and thickness of Weigh the San-Tox hot water bottle in frice, about t erfully well- 
; e tobe the finest hot water bottle the rubber. (It’s the purest, livest rubber your hand. Weigh it. Wezgh it! Satisfy made and wa “designed San- 


ehest that you could buy. that grows—the kind that lasts and lasts.) yourself about the two-year guaranty. Then ' Tox Scientific 
are. Ask Squeeze the firm, heavy seamless edge. Note ask the price and let its moderateness and about San To 
: larly the wide mouth for easy filling; real economy surprise you—unless you have z 


o«kinking stopper chain. already learned that San-Tox goodness is 
won’t see never costly. 

And then, when you have found out who 

an-Tox druggist is, take 


| The San-Tox Nurse Brand hot water 
bottle (about which, perhaps, you have 
just been reading) is an example of the 
goodness which San-Tox standards 


compel. San-Tox druggists, a chosen 
eroup, sell a great variety of San-Tox 
| articles and preparations for every need 
| of toilet and hygiene. The quality of 
these, when quality is the question, the 


purity, when purity is the question, the 
efficacy, when efficacy is the question, 
are all that scientific knowledge, care, 
| | and honesty can make them. 
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THREE BLACK COWS | 


his earlier years Mr. Flack was made a 
member of a cabinet which reflected so 
much credit on the President who named 
it that there was some talk of presenting 
him with a card in Cabinetmakers’ Union 
No. 1. He has been sent on delicate diplo- 
matic missions to Europe and South Amer- 
ica by high administration officials in the 
past; and his long residence among the 
hard-shelled cave dwellers, or Semi-Original 
Families of Washington, gives him easy ac- 
cess to the seven social planes or sets which 
cap the vast but fragile pyramid of Wash- 
ington society. His meditations on affairs 
of moment are therefore frequently sought 
by those Washingtonians who have no 
opinions of their own, but who are obliged 
to pose as political oracles in their respec- 
tive social circles. 

He is doubly guarded, usually, from any 
expression of opinion by the uncommuni- 
cative atmosphere of the Metropolitan 
Club and by his long training in the State 
Department, where the workers are some- 
times so averse to parting with information 
that they think twice before replying di- 
rectly to a request to be told the time 
of day. 

It is a different story, however, when the 
gloom gets on his nerves or when he has 
been upsetting himself with a nectar sub- 
stitute. He is, for example, addicted to a 
drink known in Washington as a Black 
Cow. 

The Black Cow was brought to Wash- 
ington from Chicago by Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes, who is believed to have invented it. 
General Dawes is also believed to be one of 
the few persons in the world whose nervous 
energy is sufficiently strong to resist the de- 
pressing etfect of three Black Cows. 

A Black Cow is made by half filling a tall 
glass with rich cream, and then filling the 
rest of the glass with sarsaparilla. When 
David Augustus Flack has had three of 
them he becomes morose and longs to 
speak frankly on most subjects that enter 
his head. Dropping three Black Cows into 
David Augustus Flack is like dropping a 
cake of soap into one of the Yellowstone 
geysers.. The act results in an almost imme- 
diate eruption. 

“These Black Cows,’ observed Mr. 
Flack, as he moved restlessly in his leather- 
covered armchair in the corner of the Met- 
ropolitan Club, placed the glass which had 
held his third Black Cow on a small oak 
taboret with a gesture of repugnance, and 
stared moodily in the general direction of 
the State, War and Navy Building—‘“‘these 
Black Cows give a person a peculiar sensa- 
tion. If one were able to establish the fact 
that the Black Cow, instead of being in- 
vented and introduced into Washington 
during the past year by General Dawes, 
had long been a popular drink’‘in Boisé, 
Idaho, one might have an explanation of 
the persistence with which Senator William 
Edgar Borah, of Boisé, Idaho, strongly, 
fearlessly and determinedly views nearly 
everything with alarm, not to say with 
horror. One might then explain it all by 
saying that Borah drinks four Black Cows 
for breakfast every day, and that he thus 
forces himself to a gloomy outlook on all 
measures, suggestions, beliefs, theories and 
proposals, no matter by whom they are 
made, held or advanced. And when Borah, 
lacking anything else to oppose, advances 
the idea of a third party and then proceeds 
sternly to frown upon his own idea when it 
is seized by his impetuous colleague, Sen- 
ator La Follette, one might argue that he 
had taken an extra Black Cow for break- 
fast. But of course the distinguished sen- 
ator from Idaho has never even heard of a 
Black Cow, either by that or any other 
name, so that the reason for frequent 
heartburnings over so many things must 


| remain a mystery to everyone, including, 


probably, himself. But you can get an idea, 
from what I say, of the peculiar influence of 
too many Black Cows.” 

Mr. Flack fingered the black pearl in his 
diplomatic cravat and fixed his eyes ab- 
sently on the mulatto-colored spats that 
graced the ankles of a near-by secretary of 
legation. 

“Partisan politicians are too prone,’ he 
continued, after he had bent one end of his 
gray mustache down into his mouth with 
a caressing forefinger, caught it gently 
against his lower teeth, and dislodged it 
again with a slightly proud movement of 
his upper lip—“‘ partisan politicians are too 
prone to explain occurrences by using their 


(Continued from Page 23) 


imaginations instead of by using logic and 
the facts: After the late election Washing- 
ton was filled with agitated Republicans 
who, aside from eating and sleeping, did 
nothing except run from one person to an- 
other for days on end, asking in dazed 
tones, ‘How do you explain it?’ Then 
without waiting for replies they would at- 
tempt explanations themselves, after which 
the persons whom they had asked for ex- 
planations would give different explana- 
tions. With each different explanation the 
participants in the explanations became 
glummer and glummer. Their behavior 
was strikingly similar to that of a score of 
Washington society leaders who gathered 
for lunch not long ago. When the lunch 
was about half over, one of the leaders told 
in hushed tones how her dear little Pom- 
eranian had eaten too much caramel custard 
and died of cramps. The lady in the next 
seat followed with the harrowing tale of how 
her beautiful Belladonna, an aristocratic 
Spitz, had been run over by a common 
flivver. The next lady joined the .proces- 
sion by recalling vividly the death of her 
poodle, Snooks, who had caught pneumo- 
nia from going out late at night without 
his knitted sweater. And after that the 
remaining ladies started simultaneously to 
relate the harrowing details of how their 
pets had passed away, with the result that 
every member of the party burst into tears, 
and the luncheon was ruined. The election 
was ruined for the Republicans by their 
own explanations; and at the same time 
the Democrats were busy issuing large 
numbers of patronizing and exultant ex- 
planations of their own. 

“Tf all these explanations could have 
been made into one big explanation it 
would have been large enough and impor- 
tant enough to explain the fourth dimen- 
sion and the Hinstein theory in ten words 
of one syllable. As it was, the numberless 
small explanations explained nothing ex- 
cept the inability of the politicians to know 
what the people were thinking and why they 
were thinking it. 

“Tt proved, also, that politicians know 
very little about even the trade to which 
they have devoted their lives, and that we 
should therefore view with distrust the 
findings of politicians who spend a few 
weeks in Europe and then come back to 
this country with widely differing stories as 
to what is going on over there. If this 
country wants reliable information on Eu- 
rope it should scrap the reports of politi- 
cians, propagandists, business men and 
junketers who have never learned the basic 
principles of reporting, and depend on the 
reports of reliable newspaper men who have 
no interest in anything except facts, and 
who have learned how and where to get 
them. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Flack, 
nodding distantly to three generals, a cabi- 
net minister and two senators who hesi- 
tated in the doorway, looking as cheerful and 
chummy as six pallbearers—‘‘as a matter 
of fact the Democrats should worry as much 
over the last election as the Republicans, 
for it gave every evidence that in the 
thickly populated Northern States the 
foreign-born and foreign-descent popula- 
tion was voting solidly together in protest 
against almost everything. This is a recent 
development in politics, made possible by 
the strong national spirit aroused in our 
foreign-stock population by the war. 

“Tn present-day national political cam- 
paigns the bulk of the efforts of the cam- 
paign committees, when not given to the 
difficult task of raising money, has to be 
devoted to hog-tying the foreign-stock vote. 
This can be more readily understood when 
you realize that the total population of the 
ten leading American cities—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh 
and Los Angeles—is something over fifteen 
millions, and that the foreign-stock popula- 
tion of those cities is more than ten mil- 
lions, or 66 per cent of the whole. By the 
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found in a patent-medicine advertisement, 
and all because this country had made 
no provision for retiring them. At the same 
time they were obliged to watch army offi- 
cers being retired on comfortable pensions 
in the full strength of middle life because of 
partial deafness or some equally terrible 
affliction that would permit them to enter 
business gayly and make a large and com- 
modious salary just like finding it. Natu- 
rally the American consul was apt to have 
a cynical and embittered outlook on life, es- 
pecially when he was further treated by 
the diplomatic corps as a European royal 
family might treat a person who was suffi- 
ciently low and contemptible to engage in 
trade. 

“When the Rogers Bill is passed all this 
will stop. Bright young men from all parts 
of the United States will have plenty of 
incentive to enter the foreign service, both 
because of good pay and because of better 
positions to be earned. Hitherto the diplo- 
matic service has been recruited almost 
entirely from residents of the Eastern sea- 
board, many of whom know no more about 
the sentiment and opinions of the re- 
mainder of the United States than a Monte- 
negrin mountaineer knows about bridge 
whist or the constitution of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Diplomatic careers were 
frequently chosen by young men who had 
a little money and didn’t want to engage 
in anything so disagreeable as real work. 
These are the young men who are so prone 
to acquire English accents, and who shud- 
der for five minutes at a time at the mere 
idea of being put on the same plane as mere 
consuls. One of the secrets of their shud- 
dering is that if they have to compete with 
a lot of bright young men who know that 
they will be pushed ahead if they make 
good—as they are going to be pushed by 
the Rogers Bill, which provides for promo- 
tion for merit only—then they will have to 
do some real work, and there is grave dan- 
ger that a lot of them will be left at the 
post. 

“The acquiring of English accents by 
our younger diplomats is an interesting 
affair. Some of them succumb at the end 
of three or four years, and come home exud- 
ing clusters of words in a purely British 
manner. Others—our Minister to Poland, 
Mr. Hugh Gibson, is a good example— 
mingle for years with some of the most pro- 
nounced accents in Europe and never alter 
the style of speaking which they developed 
in Los Angeles, Fort Wayne or Billerica, 
Massachusetts. It is my fixed belief that 
an American diplomat or consular officer— 
though consular officers are singularly free 
from the pernicious habit—who permits 
himself to acquirean English accent should, 
by an amendment to the Rogers Bill, 
be forced to regain his American accent by 
being stationed in a Maine logging camp 
fora minimum of three months. This would 
either kill him or cure him; and I am frank 
to say that some of the cases of English ac- 
cent with which I have come in contact in 
the Squirrel Cage, as the State Department 
is frequently called by less reverent spirits, 
are so far advanced that any determined 
attempt to cure them would probably re- 
sult in death.” 


Are Our Morals Stagnant? 


Mr. Flack sipped meditatively at his 
Black Cow and appeared to contemplate 
with some pleasure the thought of an over- 
accented young diplomat enjoying the hos- 
pitality of a Maine logging camp. 

“What with the catchwords and cooked- 
up phrases that are going the rounds nowa- 
days,” he continued at length, “‘a person 
hardly knows where he stands unless he 
ceases all work for at least three or four 
hours every day and devotes that time to 
finding out what it is that people really 
mean when they say something. Recently 
there have been a number of reformers and 
uplifters careering madly around the coun- 
try and emitting frequent and ear-piercing 
yelps about the amazing moral stagnation 
of America. They screamed about it with 
such vigor and vivacity that they actually 
had me thinking that there had never been 
anything so morally stagnant as America 
since the days of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
But when I began to look around for the 
large piles of stagnant morals that ought to 
have been lying in plain sight I couldn’t 
find any more of them than must neces- 
sarily exist in the most advanced countries. 
So far as I am able to understand these 
press agents and advertisers of our amazing 
moral stagnation, we are morally stagnant 
because we do not see our way clear to jam 


forcibly down the throats of certain nations 
of Europe the medicines and nostrums that 
they lack the gumption to swallow them- 
selves. Examination fails to show that we 
are any more morally stagnant than England 
or France or Italy or Hungary or Turkey 
or Greece or any other country of Eu- 


rope that you may care to name; and that 


is a conservative manner in which to put it. 
All this talk of our amazing moral stagna- 
tion is, in short, genuine simon-pure piffle, 
twaddle and tosh. 

“The same thing goes for a great many 
of these political cut-ups who have been 
rearing up on their hind legs and howling at 
the top of their lungs that they are pro- 
gressives. A close examination of the pro- 
gressivism of some of these loud speakers 
shows that they advocate certain fads that 
their brother politicians—not statesmen, 
but politicians—refuse to advocate. Some 
of these so-called progressives gained their 
elections on platforms which, when boiled 
down, reveal themselves as nothing more 
than the good old slogan, ‘I am for the old 
flag and an appropriation’—the slogan that 
helped to make Colonel Sellers famous in 
the days before common-sense people had 
begun to trust in those who screamed so 
penetratingly about moral stagnation and 
progressivism. Some afternoon, when all 
these near-progressives have come out of 
the West with their large black hats and 
their coarse sincere voices and their cam- 
paign promises that they haven’t a 
chance—and never had a chance—of keep- 
ing, I’ll tell you a few things about them 
that will make you want to go out and drink 
yourself to death on Black Cows.” 


Unfinished Business 


Mr. Flack savagely tossed down the re- 
maining third of his Black Cow and growled 
ferociously in reply to a timid nod from a 
new member who had been a member of 
the club for only five years. 

“Yes,” he continued more calmly, “the 
population of Washington will be increased 
in the regular way when the newly elected 
Congress assembles; by the addition, as 
regular citizens, of the large number of de- 
feated congressmen who cannot bear to go 
home to the old home town and sit around 
with their feet on the radiators waiting for 
their law practice to start practicing again. 
It is a relief to us old-timers to see that 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has been re- 
turned to office, even though his fight was 
of such a nature that he will be plucking 
the cruel splinters from his spare New Eng- 
land frame for many months to come. He 
is back, however; and once again we rest 
serene in the knowledge that he and Boston 
Common, those two great landmarks of the 
old Bay State, are safe from profanation for 
another six years. 

“One thing which I cannot get, how- 
ever,” said Mr. Flack despairingly, ‘‘is the 
complete list of presidential possibilities 
for 1924. Until the last election every sen- 
ator except George Moses thought pri- 
vately that he had an excellent chance to 
occupy the presidential chair eventually, 
and not everyone was sure about Moses. 
Since that time a few of the defeated sen- 
ators have lost hope, I believe; but a num- 
ber of the newly elected ones are believed 
to be nursing some fond expectations. One 
of the most prominent possibilities is sup- 
posed to be Ralston, who looks like Grover 
Cleveland. This will undoubtedly be a 
great help to him unless he has to compete 
with somebody who looks like George 
Washington.” 

Mr. Flack stifled a yawn by pressing 
down his mustache firmly with the fore- 
finger of his left hand and seizing it for a 
moment between his teeth. “I have not 
touched,” said he, “fon French militarism, 
on liquor withdrawals, on the interna- 
tional oil bickerings in Persia or Mesopo- 
tamia, on the Bursum Bill, on President 
Harding’s lack of advertising ability, on 
the painful state of affairs that exists in 
Alaska, on whiskers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on why senators usually look 
like actors, or on many other things that 
I am anxious to treat in a few random 
words. I find, however, that my Black 
Cows are resting a trifle heavily on me and 
giving me a sort of fat-headed, if I may use 
the word, complex. If you will excuse me, 
therefore, I will postpone the remainder of 
my talk until another time.” 

With these words David Augustus Flack 
turned his face to the wall and fell imme- 
diately into a light and semiaudible doze 
in the most approved Metropolitan Club 
manner. 
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‘It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


PAT, U.S. A., CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Clamp it 
on bed or 
chair; or 
anywhere. 


WRITE- 


Clamp \1t 
or stand it 
on your 
desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp it 
on sewing 
machine 
or table. © 


SHAVE- 
Clamp it 
on the 
mirror or 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-[ite 


AFARBERWARE PRODUCT 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DJUSTO-LITE is the handy, eco- 
nomical light for home, office, 
store, studio—everywhere good light is 
DeECKCd ee oie e LAM PS — 
STANDS. The name says it—it’s 
quickly adjustable. A turn of the re- 
flector sends the light exactly where 
you want it. No glare—no eyestrain. 
And—economy. 


Solid brass; handsome, durable and 
compact. Clamp is felt-lined—can’t 
scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete with 
8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece 
standard plug. 


Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U.S.A., brass finish, $5; bronze or nickel finish, 
$5.50. West of Mississippi and Canadian Rockies and in 
Maritime Provinces, 25c per lamp additional. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


How merchants are 
using Dramatized Selling 
to build up Farm Trade 


—as reported by a traveling salesman 


A unique window display that “never 
fails to produce a crowd before it on 
days when farmers are in town” is 
reported to Farm & Fireside by R. C. 
Bowden, traveling salesman. 

The display consisted of a single 
pair of Crompton All-Weather Cor- 
duroy Trousers, one leg fastened to 
the ceiling, the other supporting a 
heavy steel rail. A card in the win- 
dow stated: “This pair of trousers 
has been worn six months by...... 
(a well known farmer). Buy a pair 
and try them.” 

Interest in the product, sales of 
these trousers, increased greatly as a 
result of this display. It was Drama- 
tized Selling—making a dramatic 
story of the simple, honest facts about 
the product which the manufacturer 
had repeatedly emphasized to the 
farmers of that community through 
advertising in Farm & Fireside. 

Any issue of Farm & Fireside, any 
product advertised in its pages, as 
shown below, offers you the same 
opportunity for Dramatized Selling, 
for cashing in on the confidence in 
the product which advertising has 
created. In proof of this, witness the 
following incidents, as also reported 


by Mr. Bowden: 


How other merchants are doing tt 


Two years ago a hardware merchant 
handling Devoe Paints (as advertised 
in Farm & Fireside) in a town of 2,000 
population saw business going to a 
cheaper,unknown product. Hepainted 
his store, half with Devoe Paint and 
half with the cheaper paint—and now, 
with the Devoe-painted surface prac- 
tically as good as ever, the other side 
cracked and peeling off, he is getting 
about all of the paint business in his 
town. Dramatized Selling, surely! 

A furniture merchant applies Dram- 
atized Selling to window shades. In 
one window he has a Hartshorn 


Absorbine 

Advance Cork Insert Brake Lining 
Agricultural Gypsum 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
A. M. F. Sickle Bar 

Barrett Everlastic Roofings 

Black Flag Insect Powder 
Brown’s Beach Jacket 

Burpee’s Seeds 

Capewell Horseshoe Nails 
Champion Spark Plugs 

Chandler Motor Cars 


Chevrolet Cars 


Clothcraft Clothes 


Dietz Lanterns 


Chesebrough Vaseline Products 


Clark Grave Vaults 
Clark’s O. N. T. Crochet Cotton 


Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 
Crompton ‘‘All-Weather” Corduroys Eveready Flashlights 
Dandelion Butter Color 

De Laval Separators & Milkers 
Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 


Dodge Brothers Cars 


Shade Roller (as advertised in Farm 
& Fireside) which has been used four 
years; in another window he has a 
cheap roller which, he points out, is 
the third one used during the same 
period. He sells three times as many 
Hartshorns, he reports. 

In the rice belt of eastern Arkansas, 
Mr. Bowden investigated a window 
which had doubled the weekly sales 
of a hardware merchant. The idea 
is simple enough—a showing of mer- 
chandise advertised in Farm & Fire- 
side, a few copies of the magazine 
opened at the advertisements and 
an attractive sign, ‘As advertised in 
Farm & Fireside.” Dramatized Sell- 
ing again! 


Dramatized Selling wins 
confidence 


Can farm families who read about the 
products listed below in Farm & 
Fireside each month be otherwise 
than impressed by Dramatized Sell- 
ing, dramatized displays, of these 
products? Certainly those merchants 
who tie to the products advertised in 
Farm & Fireside are gaining that 
most priceless of all assets, confidence 
—a confidence built up during the 
years by editorial and advertising 
policies which have made Farm & 
Fireside truly “The National Farm 
Magazine.” 

The instances reported by Mr. 
Bowden, traveling salesman, prove 
the soundness of the plans outlined in 
our recently published booklet, Carl 
Brown’s Letter. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy of this Letter, written 
by a practical, everyday farmer, just 
write us, “Send me Carl Brown’s 
Letter,” and we will gladly do it. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Farm & Fireside, Woman’s Home Companion 
The American Magazine, Collier’s The National 
Weekly, The Mentor 


TIE to these products advertised in 


FARM & FIRESID 


This pair M4 


TROUSERS | 


decade od@te eo ae oe are 


She National Farm Magazine 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 

Du Pont Products 

Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company 

Essex Cars 


Freezone 

Gillette Razors 
Glastenbury Underwear 
Goodrich Tires 
Goodyear Tires 


Gruen Guild Watches 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles International Tractors 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hood’s Canvas Footwear 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hudson Cars 

Hupmobile Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm Overland Cars 
Operating Equipment Pepsodent Tooth Paste 


International Motor Trucks Pillsbury’s Flour 
Planet Jr. Implements 
Iver Johnson Bicycles & Firearms President Suspenders 
Jewett Cars Prest-O-Lite Batteries 
Kelly-Springfield Tires Radak Radio Sets 
Lehigh Portland Cement Rat-Nip 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instruments Red Star Timer 
Mellin’s Food Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Resinol Soap 

Sapolio 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


Shaler Vulcanizet 
Simmons 3 
Smith & Barnes 4 
Pianos and ft 
Stark Bros. Fruit 
Swift Products 
Union Carbide 
United States 
Vellastic Underw 
Viko Aluminum 
“Wear-Ever” U! 
Willys-Overland, 
Wright’s Bias Fol) 
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THE SATURDAY 


ON THE JOB 


(Continued from Page 7) 


oe: 

ly: 

ke of some of the labor problems 
state—which state I do not in- 
jame—and at the close he had 
actical suggestions to make. 
ee it,” he said, “you want to walk 
yur problem of women in industry 
it it from various angles of actual- 
different mills employing women 
srent labor problems. Take, for 
this one’—I omit the name. 
5u come up against night work— 
romen, with children, all foreign. 
tlook into that. Here’s another, 
lant in which they have 100 per 
ign workers. You might like to 
ie comparisons between our for- 
‘sur native American women and 
je Americanizing process sets in. 
plant in which they employ, all 
it seven thousand girls, average 
y. That’s a kid proposition, you 
eve got girl psychology down cold. 
factory concerning which some 
js have come in, and I’m sending 
(sors out to investigate conditions. 
J; give that the once-over. Here’s 
they have a heavy labor turn- 
‘yays an ad in the paper and a 
ited sign out. You might see 
}: trouble there. Here’s another 
yhe turnover is extremely low. 
tise plants are heavy employers of 
jor. And their production—and 
in the long run, their financial 
Jepends on how successfully they 
This element of the game. They 
se machinery and automatic de- 
4finitum, but in the end it all boils 
jie human adjunct who tends the 
|My staff will be glad to make ap- 
m3 at these mills and to go around 


put the whole state works at my 


1 and unskilled, who sifted into 
liment bureau seeking a job, and 
Gheir private griefs and worries as 
aif they had been consulting a 
r)priest; by checking up their in- 
hinan histories with the director, 
ag thousands of such cases in a 
jome to be an expert judge and 
uje the workers from the shirkers 
a single glance; by visiting 
s, silk mills, cotton mills, elec- 
ri, aundries and celluloid plants— 
ljou exactly from what company 
xioresidential campaign buttons, 
“cor Hughes, or All for Al and Al 
¥l come—by talking with fore- 
Piintendents and personnel and 
mjagers who discussed modern 
ahitecture, systems of lighting 
aug, night work, amusements, 
{1 competition inside their own 
| with other plants, bonuses, 
bor unions, white-squadron 
ipyes’ representatives sitting on 
) {tle employment disputes, and 
h¢sand and one devices by means 
1 ey keep the women contented 
thines and so speed up produc- 
‘ lant; by checking up this mass 
rough conferences with labor 
in) inion organizers who are out to 
€ omen in the industrial field, 
it, I may say incidentally, a 
ll task—in such fashion, ad- 
sivly, concerning myself chiefly 
‘f2; picture of what is, rather than 
2al of what should be, I began 
Y » perceive a few streaks and 
8 .d definite tendencies—we will 
mize and call them laws—that 
0 |haracterize this stupendous 
tid of labor which each morning 
2 the world and each night ebbs 
€ home. It was their natural, 
reaction—their behavior, as 
thologists say—that I wanted 
n industry’s reaction to them. 
dy clear; it all hinges upon one 
Td iction. 
night I settled down to go 
heaps of notes and group cer- 
» jatstanding characteristics on 
ody, all the way up and down 
med to agree. The first ques- 
th why they were there at all. 


t 


“Girls,” I wrote, after summing up all 
my testimony on this point, ‘‘seem to drift 
in and out of industry in the most casual, 
accidental and haphazard ways. They are 
like leaves blown on the winds of chance. 
They land in one place, or they land in an- 
other, without any apparent will or volition 
of their own. In general, there seems to be 
no set purpose or ideal as to the work itself, 
or in the choice of a job. It is usually blind 
luck why a girl enters one factory rather 
than another. Maybe her chum has started 
to work at a certain plant and reports that 
there is a vacant place at the machine. 
“Yes, I like it fine,’ confided a girl to me. 
“You see, my friend Sadie, she was working 
there, and she told me it was just grand. 
She makes nineteen a week, piece time. It’s 
steady, and she’s out at five. That’s the 
job for mine!’ Or possibly her family has 
moved near a mill which draws all the girls 
of the neighborhood. Or there may be so 
many mouths to feed in the family brood 
that the young ones, at sixteen, are pushed 
automatically out of the nest to rustle for 
themselves; and, unschooled and un- 
skilled, there is no opportunity to pick or 
choose. Or a girl’s mother may not intend 
her daughter to go out to work at all, but a 
flying brick from a house in course of con- 
struction hits the parental breadwinner on 
the head, and that flying brick causes wid- 
ening ripples in the family pool. The 
daughter pins on her hat and starts out to 
hunt a job. She asks around among her 
girl friends, and if nothing turns up she 
marches herself into the nearest public 
employment bureau and takes the first 
thing presented that offers the most cash. 
It’s all as casual, blind and unpremeditated 
as love or life or death.” 

These, I should add, are the youngsters 
just starting out, at sixteen, seventeen, 
eighteen years. A girl may, in her very 
first job, and particularly if she has gone 
through a vocational school, have some 
vague, incoherent ideal as to her work, and 
the kind of task she considers herself best 
fitted for; but even that appears soon to 
disperse like early morning mists as she 
settles down to the hard reality of toil. 
This is undoubtedly true of a very large 
number of young girls. The first year or 
two these flappers flick in and out of indus- 
try, and throw up their jobs for any or no 
reason, whim or caprice. They are full of 
ginger and giggles and fine irrepressible 


‘youth. They think jobs grow on every 


bush, and they quit—‘“‘walk out on the 
boss,” is the picturesque phrase—four or 
five times during the season. This, of 
course, when times are normal and industry 
on the upward swing. Nor do these girls 
belong to the floaters, the shifters or the 
mental irresponsibles. On the contrary, 
they are often fine, lively human material— 
the best there is. They would show up high 
grade on the intelligence-quotient tests. 


The Ferment of Youth 


Miss Burns—but that is not her name— 
trade counselor for the juniors in a certain 
state employment bureau, thinks this high 
labor turnover among the flappers might 
be accounted for on the principle that they 
were searching blindly, unconsciously per- 
haps, for the ideal job best fitted to their 
natural needs. They flit around, instinec- 
tively, much as the birds fly south. 

Commenting on this idealistic explana- 
tion, a veteran social worker remarked 
dubiously: ‘‘ Well, often they’re searching; 
but just as often—no, even more often— 
they’re not. It’s youth; just youth, 
bubbling, fermenting, rebelling at confine- 
ment, trying to kick off the lid. Of course,’ 
she summed up thoughtfully, “these girls 
hope to escape out of industry. It’s not 
their primary affair. They use it, drift in 
and drift out for a thousand and one rea- 
sons, or none at all. They come back to it 
in a crisis, but they don’t regard it as a 
permanent part of their destiny as does 
man. One and all, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they hope to escape—escape 
through matrimony. Industry, to the vast 
majority of them, is simply regarded as a 
casual premarital episode.” 

Which comment brings me point-blank 
to the second characteristic that marks the 
attitude of the young woman worker in 
industry toward her job—the hope of es- 
cape; escape out of it altogether through 
matrimony. This hope colors her entire 
relationship; loosens it, unhinges it, so to 
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The Standard Spark F 3 Plug of the World 
TITAN, . 


The Function of a Spark Plug 


is to deliver the entire spark at the gap. If part of it 
leaks away through the insulation or due to an accu- 
mulation of carbon on the surface of the porcelain, there 
will be no spark or it will be so weakened that it will 
not properly ignite cold mixtures when starting. 


Did your car start 
hard this morning? 


Hard starting and poor performance in cold 
weather have always been bad enough, but 
these difficulties become worse each year be- 
cause of fuel conditions. Spark plugs with 
the ordinary smooth-surface porcelain per- 
mit an accumulation of soot, particularly 
when the choker is used to any extent. Upon 
stopping the engine in cold weather the 
gummy deposit on the surface of the porce- 
lain will harden, causing short circuit and 
making it almost impossible to start. 


These troubles of hard starting and poor 
performance are experienced in cold weather 
by most motorists, and particularly with 
old cars. 


Many motorists resort to priming, but no 
amount of priming will start a motor in 
which the plugs are shorted with carbon. 


With AC Carbon Proof Plugs the saw-tooth edges of 
the high temperature fins do not permit the carbon to 
accumulate over the entire surface, as these thin edges 
heat up rapidly and burn away the soot before it turns 
to carbon. This effectively breaks up short circuits, 
makes for easier starting and a better running engine. 


AC Carbon Proof Plugs facilitate starting 
and give a sweet running motor to all cars, 
even old ones that pump oil. 


When a motor is out of tune it often hap- 
pens that costly repair bills are incurred, 
various adjustments made, and finally it is 
found that new spark plugs are the remedy. 
Avoid this expense by first putting in a new 
set of AC’s. 


Put a set of AC Carbon Proofs in your car 
today. Any good dealer or garage can 
supply you with AC Carbon Proofs that 
were specially designed for your engine. 


Ford Owners: The AC 1075 for Ford engines is the plug 
you should use. It has our patented wire clip 
for the Ford terminal, our new design electrode 
which prevents oil from lodging in the spark 
gap, and the famous AC Carbon Proof porce- 
lain with its high temperature fins that attain 
sufficient heat to burn away oil deposits, thus 
offering effective resistance to carbon. If your 
Ford dealer will not supply you, any other good 
dealer can meet your needs. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U. S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917, Other Patents Pending. 
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You Can Make 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 
Mill—no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: ‘I cleared $500.00 
last month on my 25 bbl. Midget Mill.” 

A Tennessee customer says: “‘My books show a 
gross profit of $23.50 per day for my Midget Mill.” 


A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
‘*My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months.” 

Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, supply 
community with flour and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 


profits and extra added profits by milling a “‘ Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper’ on the new and wonderful 
“Midget Marvel" self-contained, One-Man Roller 


Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because of 
its big yield of high-grade flour at low cost. When 
you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 


have the right to use our nationally advertised brand 


“FLavo” FLouvr 


‘‘Famous for its Flavor” 


3,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 
Mills. There is a demand in your community right 
now for “Flavo'’ Flour. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable business in which you could 
engage. It will make you financially independent. 
Start with a 15, 25 or 50 bbl. Midget Marvel Mill, 
according to the size of your community. You can do 
so with comparatively little 
capital. This is a real life-time, 
red-blooded proposition—are 
you the right man? If you are, 
then we will sell you one on 
30 days’ free trial. 

Write for the free ‘“‘Story of 
a Wonderful Flour Mill’’ and 
full particulars. Do it now be- 
fore some one else takes ad- 
vantage of this wonderful 
money-making opportunity in 
your community. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 
2309-2315 Trust Bldg. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


He should worry because this job 
calls for a '/4 in. hole in a hard- 
to-get-at place. 


The man who has a SpeedWay simply 
attaches it to a lamp socket and takes it 
to the job—it’s easy, quick and profitable. 
The new Speed Way Drill Type U. L. B. is the very 


latest result of our 12 years’ experience— 


—light but sturdy and strong 

—the handiest drill you ever saw 

—cuts fast and drills accurate holes. 
Every garage, machine and metal shop has count- 
less 4% in. hole jobs where this smaller SpeedWay 
can be profitably used. It is the logical tool because 
it’s fool proof — 

—just try to stall it! 

ee is the 8 sri oa re home mechanic and 
handy man for all the o repair jobs. 
The price of this handy drill is only. ... $30.00 


We make a complete line of Portable Electric Drills 
(/1 types), Electric Hammer Drills pik concrete 
CG types), Slate Drills, Screw Drivers, Grinders, etc. 
Our catalogue describes these money-makers. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 S. 52nd Ave., Cicero, Il. 
(adjoining Chicago) 

Distributors: Write us, your territory may be open 


2500.00 t-71000.00 
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speak; renders it more complicated, uncer- 
tain, irrational and insecure. Does she 
actually escape? Of course not; at least, 
not altogether. But whether she actually 
does or does not is beside the point, for she 
hopes to; and it is this hope which energizes 
and directs her conduct in the affair. 

Confirmation of this idea of escape 
through marriage came to me from all 
sides. First of all, from the girls. Did they 
like their work? Yes, well enough. A job 
was a job. ‘But, say,” exclaimed a weaver 
indignantly, ‘‘you don’t think I’m going to 
stand in front of a machine all my life! 
Nothing doing!”’ A skilled worker, pulling 
down thirty dollars a week, her point of 
view was identical with that of the little 
girl who did nothing all day but punch 
holes in metal on an automatic machine. 
Like her job? ‘“‘Oh, yes,” she laughed, “‘it’s 
easy as playing. All I have to do is not to 
think. That sounds funny; but, say, that 
was just exactly what was the matter at 
first. Absolutely! I used my mind on it, 
see, and tried to do it right. And the first 
day I made so many mistakes I just broke 
even, and the girl beside me went eighty 
cents in the hole. We got fined, you see, for 
every piece we spoiled. Now I don’t think 
about it; just punch and punch and let my 
mind roam.” This girl had worked in a 
cigarette factory and in a packing plant, 
and her philosophic conclusion was that a 
job was a job. ‘“Some’s not so bad; some’s 
worse. But I’m not going to be here long, 
anyhow.”’ And she smiled at me knowingly. 

“* A better job somewhere else?’”’ I queried. 
“More pay?”’ 


Escape by Way of Marriage 


She laughed outright at what she consid- 
ered my joke, and added soberly, “Gee! 
T don’t know about the pay!”’ After which 
she twisted her hand around so that I could 
see the engagement ring, and murmured, 
looking down at thesymbol, ‘‘ Next month!”’ 
Next month she would marry; she would 
escape out of industry and into matrimony; 
after which life or Nature would have the 
drop on her; the plot would begin to 
thicken. Nevertheless, she was hell bent to 
marry—in spite of the long line of married 
women whom she passed daily at the fac- 
tory gate inquiring anxiously for night 
work. What had these to do with her? 
Irrational humanity! . 

Three labor leaders whom I encountered 
in my search gave me another angle. No 
one of them knew the other, but they were 
in complete and depressing unanimity. 
Women, they said pessimistically, were 
hard to handle, hard to knock common 
sense into, hard to organize. Said one 
whom I shall call Mr. White: 

“Women are the devil to do anything 
with; to help; to organize. They hope to 
get out of industry altogether, and for that 
reason they’re not intrinsically interested 
in changing the status of their conditions or 
of their pay, or in joining unions to fight 
exploitation. To do so gives them a sense 
of permanency, and a sense of permanency 
is just the very.thing they don’t want. You 
can’t make them listen to logic. You may 
fuse them for a fight, but they’ll disinte- 
grate on you the next week. Of course, the 
reason is, Nature’s whispering to them that 
this isn’t their real iob and they won’t be in 
it long. That’s the point of view of most 
factory workers, expressed or unexpressed. 
Industry’s their halfway house, not their 
final destination, and this makes them 
mighty hard to organize. To give you an 
illustration: Last winter I was trying to 
organize some of the girls in the white- 
goods industry. They were badly under- 
paid and their hours were long, with no 
extra pay for overtime. I stood outside of 
that factory night after night with my feet 
in the snow, trying to persuade those over- 
worked girls to organize, and the answers 
I got were nothing but frivolous evasions of 


the issue; silly tomfool replies. I particu-~ 


larly recall one—a girl and her chum. 

“Well, you see, it’s this way,’ she re- 
sponded to my appeal. ‘I don’t expect to 
work in this dump all my life!’ And her 
chum added fervently, ‘I should hope not!’ 

“And then I tried to make them see the 
real fact picture. 

“What are you going to do?’ I asked. 
“You'll find conditions in other unorganized 
plants just as bad.’ 

“*T guess you're right, at that,’ said she. 
‘But I should worry. I’m going to be 
married next spring. Got my hope chest 
half full.’ 

“*Well,’ I persisted, ‘I’m glad to hear 
that. But you’ll have a sister coming 
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along. Don’t you want to fix things better 
for her?’ 

““*Nix on that,’ laughed the girl. ‘Be- 
sides, my sister’s got a fella too!’ 

“*Well,’ I went on. ‘All right about 
sister,’ I said. ‘But here’s something else 
again to think about: Let’s say you are 
married and happy; children come. Then 
your husband falls sick; there’s no weekly 
envelope coming in; no cash, no coal. 
You find yourself one morning back at the 
same old plant, asking the gateman for a 
job. And your wages are still the same old 
level, and there are more mouths to feed. 
How about it—eh, sister? It pays to 
organize.’”’ 

Upon which, the organizer related, the 
girl had regarded him a space searchingly, 
her face moody and overcast, and then she 
broke into 2 ringing laugh. 

“Ain’t you the big gloom!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘To wish all that tough luck onto 
me. Say, mister, you’d ought to go into 
fortune telling. You’d make a tall hit—I 
don’t think! Come on, Geraldine!” And 
the two had scampered off, giggling, into 
the night. 

And, of course, she was right. Who wants 
such a sinister forward glimpse into the 
book of life? You’re off your trolley, 
mister. You’re talking about some other 
girl. The girl on the next machine. But 
not me! And the organizer also was right. 
Moreover, his statements were heavily 
documented by facts; harsh, bitter, incon- 
trovertible facts. 

“And still they will marry!’ I mur- 
mured. “Even after you point out so 
clearly what’s coming to them. Imbecile 
humanity!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t go quite so far as 
that,’ he replied with a dash of grim 
humor. ‘‘But you see how it is! They’re 
their own worst enemies.”’ 

The other organizers, one a Jew and the 
other of undiluted Pilgrim forefather stock, 
heartily indorsed this depressing point of 
view. They did not exactly hold the women 
responsible. Nevertheless, they delicately 
imputed reproach. Women, they hinted, 
balled up the game all around. Not ex- 
actly inferior, but illogical, irrational—just 
couldn’t see where their own best interests 
lay; in short, deplorable. 

From the works manager of a gigantic 
plant, one branch of which employs seven 
thousand women, I obtained a less irascible 
and yet at bottom confirmatory statement 
of fact. 

“With us,” he began, .‘‘it’s a kid propo- 


sition all the way through. The average . 


age of our girls is twenty. So we have to 
know girl nature; we have to get their 
psychology down cold; what they like, 
what they won’t stand for; we have to 
keep them contented, or they’ll whiff off 
to other concerns.” 


Trouble-Making Silk Stockings 


He related an amusing instance in which 
gift boxes of silk stockings, presented to the 
best girls of each department by an over- 
zealous young employment manager, were 
such a howling success that they upset the 
labor balance of an entire industrial dis- 
trict, and hot words were passed between 
rival millionaire mill owners, of which 
“reprehensible conduct,” “immoral prac- 
tices,’’ and ‘“‘degrading honest labor” were 
the least of the epithets slung; and a retal- 
iatory secret house-to-house canvass was 
started among the girls, promising God 
knows what—possibly a house and lot— 
until the rash young employment manager 
stopped the internecine warfare by getting 
down on his knees and promising solemnly 
to abolish the silken hose. But even now 
the bare mention of the words “‘silk stock- 
ings” at an interlocking directors’ meeting 
will cause a certain fat old party to turn 
pink around the gills and emit an indig- 
nant ‘‘Gr-r-rumph-rumph-rumph!”’ 

‘Of course,”’ he continued, ‘‘we’re work- 
ing constantly to reduce our processes so 
that the girls do less and the machines do 
more. That’s going on all the time in indus- 
try, replacing human action with machine 
action, for the machine is automatic, per- 
fect and can be relied on, while the human 
can’t. But in the last analysis it all boils 
down to the human operative who runs the 
machine. 

“Looking at it sheerly from the finan- 
cial side, machines cost money. It costs 
money to let them stand idle. With us, 
for example, it costs about five hundred 
dollars to train a girl to the point where 
she’s of use to the company. The breakage 
and wastage in a plant of this kind’”—it 
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Continued from Page 102) 
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Contrast in Attitudes 


t} course of my visit to the woolen 
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steady, reliable, sober, home-loving, who 
works at his job by day and tinkers around 
his home by night—the ordinary good 
citizen. 

““That’s the case for the average working 
man. But it’s not true—and I speak from 
a large practical experience—of the average 
woman worker. First of all, we must admit 
that she is not intrinsically interested in 
her job; it is not her primary concern. 
Women will leave their jobs; they will fail 
to show up; or they will stay out at Christ- 
mas time to do extra shopping without 
notifying us, even though they very well 
know that we grant leaves of absence if 
they tell us beforehand in order to make 
other provision about their machines. But 
no, they simply go off on some little private 
quest of their own. Or they will quit alto- 
gether, without warning, without a word. 
The job is their secondary affair, the home, 
husband, children or sweetheart being their 
primary affair. And whenever this primary 
affair is threatened, gets into a tangle, or 
a complication comes up, whiff!—they are 
off like a shot, without warning, without 
compunction, to attend to their primary 
concern. : 

“This characteristic shows in three ways: 
It shows in their absenteeism. It shows 
in their quitting without notification. It 
shows in their refusal to accept responsi- 
bility. Let me illustrate that third point 
first. I have been sold—and by sold I 
mean that I have committed errors of 
judgment—over and over in women work- 
ers. To give a concrete example: I’ll have 
my eye on a certain woman, a good worker, 
competent, handles her job well. I’ll offer 
her a position as forewoman on the floor. 
She turns down the offer. They’ve turned 
down my offers of advancement over and 
over again. 

“At first I was astounded. What? Re- 
fuse higher wages? Refuse to climb? In 
the beginning I thought it might be some 
individual reason or idiosyncrasy on the part 
of that particular worker. I learned better. 
It’s the attitude of the average woman 
worker. I question her. No, she replies, 
she doesn’t care for the job; doesn’t want 
the added responsibility. Then I dig 
deeper, I persist. Why doesn’t she like the 
responsibility? And she replies that she 
doesn’t like the feeling of being clamped 
down where she can’t get out at a mo- 
ment’s notice should an emergency arise. 
She’s willing to do her own work and to do 
it well; but her face is turned in another 
direction, and she refuses to take on any- 
thing she can’t instantly drop when her 
primary concern calls. Well, there you are. 
That’s biological.” 


Feminine Absenteeism 


“So we must admit that in industry 
woman labor is more expensive than man 
labor on account of their tendency to quit 
without notice, and to be absent, resulting 
in idle machines. With women we always 
have a greater labor turnover problem, and 
we must take that into consideration. I 
can prove this to you by a glance at our 
monthly reports. In this plant, for ex- 
ample, we employ twice as many men as 
women, so that normally, if the percentage 
of quits and absenteeism were the same for 
both, the men’s should be twice as high. 
But that is by no means the case. Let’s 
look at some of our monthly reports.”’ 

He rang for his secretary, and while she 
searched the files he continued: “In a big 
plant like this, with expensive machinery, 
with keen competition and a bookful of 
orders to be filled, to have the machines 
stand idle on account of a tie-up with 
labor may result in a loss of thousands of 
dollars, possibly a close-down—usually pre- 
ventable—so that we make a careful study 
of employment, as well as of the psychol- 
ogy and background of our people. This 
particular mill pays 15 per cent higher 
wages than the surrounding woolen mills. 
We have reduced our labor turnover to 
about 16 per cent, while the concern down 
the road, in the same business and with the 
same class of women employes, have a 
labor turnover three times as large. In 
fact,”’ he finished dryly, ‘“‘we’ve got our 
percentage down to such a fine point that 
it’s subnormal. We’d be better off finan- 
cially if we’d weed out some of the older, 
slower ones and take on new blood—but 
we won’t. That’s one of the so-called 
imponderables, the invisible assets in busi- 
ness. These old workers have been faithful 
to us; we'll be faithful to them, even 
though, financially, they’re a drag. We 
make, in the long run, by the reputation we 
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How Much is it 
Costing You to be 
Without ‘Ditto? 


Ditto saves the Shapleigh HardwareCompany, 
St. Louis, more than $18,000 a year. 

Ditto saves Wilson & Co., Chicago packers, 
$14,000. 

Ditto saves C. Kenyon, Inc., Brooklyn rubber 
goods makers, $7,000. 

Ditto saves the Wolff Co., plumbing manu- 
facturers, Chicago, $4,500. 

These are but a few of the thousands of Ditto 


users who are saving appreciable amounts with 
Ditto’s help. 


Now is the Time to Start 
1923 Ditto Savings 


Ditto can save money and increase efficiency 
in practically every department of any organ- 
ization—large or small. Just as it serves in the 
office, factory, mill and shop, so will it save for 
public utilities, schools, associations, churches, 
professional men and others. Every day, in 
more than 140 different ways and in over 367 
different lines of activity, Ditto is demonstrat- 
ing its ability to increase efficiency and reduce 
expense. 

Use the Coupon— Find out just how, and how 
much, Ditto can save for you. 
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This is Ditto — A time-tried, duplicating method 
{employing the Ditto Machine} that swiftly and inexpen- 
sively provides up to 100 exact copies of all or any part of 
any matter that can be typed, written or drawn. There is no 
type to set, no stencil to cut, no carbon paper to pack. Colors 
can be used. No rewriting is necessary. Every Ditto copy is 
a facsimile of the original—no chance for errors. Ditto copies 
are clean, legible and durable. Ditto’s mechanism is exceed- 
ingly simple. It occupies very little space and any bright boy 
or girl can operate it. 
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gain for justice and fair play. The workers 
remember. That’s what we call establish- 
ing a trade memory. And to establish a 
trade memory like that is a good thing, 
even from a financial point of view; it’s a 
breakwater against disaster when a crisis 
arrives.” 

The secretary laid a sheaf of reports on 
his table. He motioned me to draw up 
my chair. 

“And now,” he began, ‘‘let’s take a look 
at these exit sheets. We’ll choose at haz- 
ard, no matter what month. Here the 
number of workers are ranged, male and 
female, with their absenteeism, their lay- 
offs, their discharges and their quits all 
duly tabulated and the specific reason indi- 
cated in each case. In that way I can tell 
exactly where I stand at a glance. M 
stands for male and F stands for female. 
And remember, there are twice as many 
M’s as F’s in this plant. 

“Now, let’s look for the voluntary quits. 
No M’s; four F’s. Four times as many 
women as men. Reasons, D. D stands for 
domestic—something was wrong in the 
home. Those are quits, mind you, not 
temporary’ lay-offs, or discharges by us. 
And they’re not maternity cases, either, or 
sickness of the woman herself, for that 
would be indicated here.” 

We ran through several other sheets, and 
the results were the same; the quits and 
absenteeism of the women far exceeded 
those of the men. 

“‘And so there you are,’’ he concluded. 
“Those are the chief problems in hiring 
women from the plant manager’s point of 
view: Greater expense due to absenteeism, 
quits, refusal to accept responsibility and a 
lack of real intrinsic interest in the job—all 
of which result, directly or indirectly, in 
financial loss.” 

“In a nutshell, then,’ I said, ‘“‘the situa- 
tion may be summed up thus: Between 
modern industry and women exists a deep, 
irreconcilable conflict, not always apparent 
on the surface and usually ignored. In- 
dustry’s after one thing, she’s after an- 
other; and in a crisis or emotional pressure 
she takes her own road, leaving her em- 
ployers to do the same.” 

“That’s right,’”” he laughed. ‘“‘Bad for 
industry, good for the race. In employing 
women we're straight up against biology, 
and biology is hard to beat.” 


Rare Feminine Treasures 


Thus far I have noted what the manager 
termed biological aspects of the general 
situation. These aspects, it goes without 
saying, were most conspicuously marked in 
young women under thirty and the married 
women with families; and these two groups 
constitute the bulk of female labor today. 
The older single women, who for one reason 
or another have formed no matrimonial 
ties, make, so all agree, fine, steady, com- 
petent workers. And usually they ad- 
vance. You find them forewomen, heads of 
departments, policy makers. 

Once I came upon such a woman. The 
manager introduced her as a superfore- 
woman, for she occupied a unique position 
in the firm. She and her brother had 
started out together as youngsters. and 
worked up from the bottom in the plant. 
The brother had climbed until he was vice 
president of the company and was worth 
millions. A portrait of him hung down- 
stairs in the lobby. When he traveled they 
switched on his private car to the train. 
His sister, sturdy, admirable, remained in 
the place which she had won for herself. 

But these single, mature women workers 
are in such a minority of numbers that they 
stand out as exceptions to the general rule. 
In a plant containing several hundred 
women you will find not more than two or 
three of this group. Often not a single one 


in the whole concern. When you do find: 


them they are excellent; wedded not to 
mere men, but to their jobs. The foreman 
sings their praises to the sky. 

“‘T just wish all women were like that!’’ 
says he, pointing to one with pride. “No 
monkeyshines about that woman! Been 
on her job, rain and shine, for eighteen 
years. Got her little pile in the bank!” 

But, as I said, the percentage of such 
women is so small that it cannot be taken 
as representative of the general factory- 
worker group. 

Inevitably a study of this kind becomes 
involved with the immigration problem, 
for almost the first thing one observes is the 
striking and fundamental difference be- 
tween the European and the American 
labor tradition as regards women; and the 


difference, arising out of tha 
between the native America: 
daughter of foreign-born stock. T 
ican tradition we know. It j 

sufficiently high wages to ena 
maintain his family in decene 
wife, especially during her 
years, shall not be forced to go 

American girls do not lik 
dirty jobs under bad condition 
what the pay. They are choo 
nating. ‘‘Pernickety” was 
disgruntled foreman used. 
scribed them as more re 
mental, harder to please. 

Said another: ‘“‘They’re al 
the white-collar jobs. Th 
twice as much on the floor of 
but will they take those jobs? 
tintype! They prefer som 
they can be dressed up like ¢ 
get nowhere.” : 

This, of course, is only partly { 
what is true is that the differe 
caste in certain types of jobs 
large in their young eyes. 
you they do not like such and 
position because it is a socia 
They carry their little social 
along with them into the in 
and their measurements are 
Sheer wages, mere money, m 
to them than to the daug 
foreign-born. They are on th 
for higher wages but to better t 
and to marry on a higher ple 


A Contrast in Types 


A girl of this group came i 
one day. She had quit he 
Bad pay? 

“Oh, no,’”’ she replied indif 
made enough. It’s not that. B 
rough and dirty and the smo 
your hair. And just look at 
She held them disgustedly 
were red, chapped, the palms 
with innumerable small nicl 
“Handling metal plates,” 
“The sharp edges cut your | 
that’s not all. I don’t lik 
They’re not nice. My mot 
like me to hear language like 
say, those foreign girls ar 
chasers. They chase anythi 
My mother doesn’t want me t 
any more; and my father 
either.” 

We found this pretty, nice 
rather fragile girl a more sul 

This same refinement ani 
to social grades obtains in th 
men. The American girl, if 
the particular kind of m 
private dream calls for, will 
down. Here again she uses he 
measuring rod. She may 
she may not marry at all. 
aggressive, less primitive in th 
will not hide a man’s hat so 
go home and thus elude her ¢ 
they claim the foreign girls \ 
general, throughout courtshi 
skittish, temperamental, at 
eased and kidded along. 

But the girl of foreign-b 
Italian, Polish, Hungarian, } 
sian or what not—while she 
the bonds of family traditi 
the Americanizing ferment 
fundamentally from the Amé 
in her attitude to these three: 
To wages, to work conditions 
In all three respects she is mo! 
ready, more stodgily vital 
please. With the European 
women as beasts of burden 
her blood, with a backgr 
bitter poverty, hardship, h 
the mothers for untold gene 
large families, keeping the h 
ing, and at the same time to 
sweatshop or field—with s 
ance behind her, it is not s 
the daughter of the foreig 
grants stoically ready to tal 
anything in the shape of a jok 
of aman. She is habituated 
of servitude, to endure. 

In the course of my explo 
out to visit the plant in w 
ican girls had refused to wi 
blame them. It was si 
bad neighborhood by the 
gangs of young toughs al 
made a Roman holiday of 
girls were chiefly foreig 
Italian. The work was 4 

(Continued on Pag 
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xilled or semiskilled piecework, 
es consisting usually of four or 
is, endlessly repeated at a high 
dsed, and very wearing to the 
| clatter of machinery, heat, 
+ sometimes fumes. Hours from 
f2. Here it is sheer suppleness 
\shat count, and the girls learn to 


jd to watch a Pole, a girl of 
» fastest operator on her floor. 
1 with a rhythmical rack and 
r entire young body that would 
hed an amateur’s muscles from 
3; The particular process she was 
on consisted in making paper 
asteboard covers for the electric 
She stood before her machine. 
ight hand, from a near-by re- 
sind, she reached for a sheet of 
alf covered with glue, and with 
fad she thrust it into the ma- 
” motions. With her right foot 
éil she started and stopped the 
womotions. With her left hand 
jackets—completely 


Six motions in 
jlving practically every muscle 
1, legs and back, and repeated 
; a tremendous rate of speed, 
and wrench, so that she bore a 
‘semblance to a jumping jack 
't by a string. 

e these girls bolt their food with 
ste and then dance wildly, 
yi a hysterical abandon which 
if: their nerves. They refuse to 


tinute, and all lectures, noon- 
sr one-man entertainments they 
|v. The noise of the machinery, 
ony, the speed, the wear and 
ht nervous systems, only music 
gan appease. 

jit Rose Cronin’s table. Rose is 
jhe operates an electrical ma- 
' rivets copper nails into the 
‘d when the electrical riveter 
t contact with the rivet fine 
alicles fly up which sometimes 
n2dded in the eyes. Of course, 
wear goggles, but she won’t— 
p/ispectors are around—because 
n her speed. She makes what 
gid money—sometimes as high 
llars a week. She chews gum 
hr as she manipulates her ma- 
sythes her nerves. Her bobbed 
ly Screwed up on curl papers for 
z festivity. 

(?” IT wanted to know. 
«*, no!” said Rose. 
‘iend coming in to call.” 
edeviltry, her smoky blue eyes 
Sjing vitality, Rose is the Circe 
(rc. A wild dancer and an Al 


Dash of Paprika 


| see,’ said the employment 
ost of our women are foreign, 
s|of paprika thrown in. We’re 
ic at the very peak of our busy 
all kinds of orders ahead, and 
sort of help. You see, we have 
urnover problem, because the 
l'. The metal we use in some of 
sis cuts their hands, and the 
sto their hair. And so, though 
even more than they can get 
e American girls won’t stay. 
ety it out and quit; and there’s 
reign girls to fill the demand. 
k,” he added, ‘“‘we’re going to 
ork. That’ll catch them! You 
sine long line at the gate wait- 
ih) 2. 


I exclaimed, aghast. ‘You 
‘y workers, but you have no 
inding women who will work 
hat a horrible paradox!” 
explained, “it’s not the girls. 
1 work at night, neither the 

w_the foreign ones. Why 
ey work during the day.” 
Yl 


a, I don’t understand ——” 

mple. It’s the foreign-born 
2n, with families. They can’t 
the day on account of their 


to get off to school, and the 
_Washing and mending; it 
ed down. But at night the 
they keep an eye on 
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the babies—and the women are free to work 
night shifts.”’ 

“Beautiful arrangement!’’ I murmured. 
“They work all day in their homes and 
work all night with you.” ’ 

“That’s about the size of it,’’ he agreed. 

“And these women are all foreign born?” 

“One hundred per cent.” 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
discuss night work in mills, save only to say 
that in each case, without exception, where 
I ran across it, the employment manager 
declared that the women who engaged in it 
were married foreign women with families 
which kept them busy by day. It is the 
European tradition of woman as the beast 
of burden grafted bodily upon American 
industry. 

“Why do yourun night shifts, anyway?” 
I asked one superintendent. 

“Production,’’ he replied laconically. 

And this group of women is the only large 
group available which will work double 
shifts—put in a day’s labor in the home, 
and then tie their shawls on their heads, go 
out and put in a night’s labor in the mill. 


The Transition Period 


“These foreign mothers,’’ continued the 
employment manager of the battery plant, 
“‘are very strict with their children. They 
take charge of the weekly envelopes, buy 
the heavy, outlandish clothes and shoes 
which the girls come to hate, and supervise 
their conduct with young men. No free- 
and-easy camaraderie or running around of 
nights. The second or third evening a 
young fellow comes to the house the father 
takes him aside and inquires his intentions 
and financial standing. If these are not 
satisfactory, the next time that young man 
calls the mother meets him at the door and 
remarks coldly: ‘My girl, she go-a out. 
She go-a wiz Tony Angelotti. They marry 
soon.’ And the philanderer beats it for 
some warmer clime.” 

This is the case of the foreign girl so long 
as she remains bound by the family tradi- 
tion. She works hard, turns in her pay to 
her mother, stays home nights and marries 
young. But sooner or later these rigid 
bonds of tradition begin to weaken, to 
loosen, to break. The girls take up English; 
they chatter it among themselves and even 
bring it, despite stern and violent remon- 
strance, into the home. They giggle at their 
parents’ rough, uncouth, foreign clothes 
and ways. They feel vaguely ashamed. 
They are climbing up toward new ideas, 
new jobs, better social positions in life, and 
husbands who can give them sealskin coats 
and automobiles. 

It is during this difficult transition period, 
when they have thrown overboard their old 
traditions and have as yet acquired no solid 
ballast of new ones to take their place, that 
girls often go on the rocks. 

“What can you expect?” exclaimed a 
plant superintendent who had several hun- 
dred such young transitionals in his em- 
ploy. “These youngsters, I mean the small 
percentage of tough ones who mess up their 
lives, are to some extent working off the old 
repressions and struggles and bitter hard- 
ships which kept the noses of their ancestors 
down upon the grindstone for hundreds of 
years. These girls are young and full of 
vitality, and their vitality, suppressed 
through long monotonous hours of factory 
work, bursts out in their leisure hours like a 
flame fed by oxygen. Then, too, you must 
remember that some of them are making 
what for them is big money, and it goes to 
their heads. The majority pull through.” 

There are certain ultra-modern novelists, 
playwrights, sociologists these days, swivel- 
chair artists all, who, sitting aloof in their 
studies, have set themselves to plot what 
they call the worker’s curve. They analyze, 
psychoanalyze, synthesize and agonize, 
and finally turn out a formula by means of 
which they prove that the workers of the 
world are hairy apes or Calibans or abysmal 
brutes. As fascinating indoor sport, this is 
all very well, but it’s rather short on truth. 
For the fact is, as anybody can tell you 
who comes within gunshot range of any he 
and she specimens who toil, whether with 
nimble hand or brain, that Robots and 
hairy apes and Calibans and abysmal brutes 
are present in the germ plasm of us all, 
high and low, rich and poor, and those of 
medium degree. We can’t be grouped by 
occupation, or money, or its lack. ‘Daily, 
with souls that cringe and plot, we Sinais 
climb and know it not,” is about the only 
sociological formula which seems to hold 
good all the way up and down the human 
family tree. 
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Try This, Madam 
Something New 


Delicious Food-Sardines 


ERE is a new and appetizing 
dinner dish to lend desired 
variety to your menus. 


Those who know it serve it reg- 
ularly. In foreign lands, especially, 
has it become a favorite. 


And now we can pack it in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply not only 
our foreign demand, but also the 
rapidly growing demand in this 
country. 


Double Size Sardines 


The food is known as Booth’s “ Food- 
Sardines,” Dinner Size. 


Don’t confuse it with the small, im- 
ported sardine, packed in oil. 


Booth’s Sardines are extra large sar- 
dines, packed in delicious sauces. They 
have the genuine sardine flavor and 
the same firm, tender meat. 


And with extra size they provide 
extra nourishment, for a tin of Booth’s 
Food-Sardines provides over 900 calories 
of energizing nutriment. 


Compare them with other foods. 
Know their appetizing flavor and vital 
nourishment. Serve as the main din- 
ner dish—not merely as an appetizer. 


They are reasonable in cost, too. 
For, if you choose, you can serve the 
main dish of a delicious dinner for 
four people for as little as a quarter. 


And, of course, they are a wonder- 
ful convenience food for quick, easy 
luncheons, busy-day dinners and _ late- 
at-night lunches. 


Try them to-day. Serve them in any 


number of delightful ways; ready- 
prepared as they come from the tin; 
as the main dinner dish; fried in bread 
crumbs for breakfast. 

The entire family will 
new addition to the menu. 


A New Idea 


Delicious Sauces 


enjoy this 


Booth’s Food-Sardines are put up in 
three delicious sauces, tomato, mustard 
and spiced (vinegar and spices). Easy 
to prepare new surprises for each 
week. 


_ They are highest quality and packed 
in immaculate plants. Note the Yellow 
Crescent on the oval tin. 


Your grocer probably has Booth’s 
Food-Sardines, Dinner Size. If, by 
chance, he hasn’t, send us one dollar 
for an introductory shipment of four 
tins, charges prepaid. 


Specify the sauces you want them 
packed in. Your money gladly re- 
funded if you are not entirely satisfied. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 


Our famous book, “Booth’s Food- 
Sardine Recipes,” describes many de- 
lightful ways to serve this food. 

Send coupon below for your copy, 
free. 


Baked Spiced Sardines 


Put a layer of Booth’s Spiced Food-Sardines, 
backbone removed, in the bottom of a baking 
dish, then put a layer of cracker crumbs, then 
a layer of tomatoes. Season with pepper, salt 
and butter. Continue this until the dish is full, 
having cracker crumbs on top. Bake for half an 
hour and serve as meat course. 


BOOTHS 


"K 
‘Di 
F. E. Bootu Co. 


Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 


S 


Crescent Brand 


ardines’ 


inner Size 


F. E. Booth Co. 
110 Market St., Dept. 101, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me free book of recipes. 
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Do you ever 


talk things over 


with your home banker? 


EARLY every business 
| man is conscious at times 
“é} of being too close to his 
own business to see it clearly. 


This applies to the merchant, man- 
ufacturer, farmer, professional man. 


A talk with some of the officers 
of your home bank will often throw 
a flood of light just where it is 
needed most. 


Money matters may never come 
up in the discussion —though you 
will probably get a clearer picture 
of contemporary finance, too, of 
unexpected value. 


Your banker sees so much of so 
many different lines of business 
that his views come from a broad 
knowledge of the trend of affairs 
the country over. 


All in all, your home banker can 
be your most valuable business 
acquaintance —if you will let him. 


Not the least of his services is 
fus ability to execute your bank- 
ing business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


little street outside the door, where a lan- 
guage predominated which no normal Amer- 
ican could understand, where donkeys drew 
painted carts, and folks carried water on 
their heads, down at the end lay the blue 
water and the ships. ; *) 

Almost any day you could see one fresh 
from over there where things were neat and 
right, where the only smells were clean 
smells of gasoline and smoke, where the 
buildings looked real and regular, and they 
wore creased pants and the bread was soft 
so you could get a grip on it. 

Giovanni’s voice broke in on his reverie 
and reminded him that home was very far 
away. Giovanni’s words were clear’ and 
distinct through his whiskers, and made 
Willie turn quite cold. 

“Petto has prayed to the saints to find 
you,”’ said Giovanni. ‘‘He is praying now 
right around the corner.” ; 

“Say,” said Willie sadly, ‘‘Petto needn’t 
be so sore. What does he want anyway? 
Instead of helping a poor hard-working guy 
who is out of luck, what did he do as soon 
as I skipped off the boat? He commenced 
to hold me up with a gun. Say, he ought 
to have known I wouldn’t hand over the real 
stuff. Of course, the diamonds I give him 
was glass—of course!”’ 

Willie’s confession of ethics, and even the 
tearful pleading which underlay his speech, 
left Giovanni placid and judicial, as though 
his mind was dealing with other weightier 
thoughts than glass diamonds and the trib- 
ulations of a venturous profession. 

““What you need,” he repeated more em- 
phatically, ‘‘is a friend who loves you.” 

“T knew it!’”’ groaned Willie. “I knew 
it, you fat old bloodsucker! How much do 
you want to get me outa here—outa here 
clean?”’ 

In the untrammeled outpouring of his 
gratitude, in the sentimental relief which 
comes over most kindly souls, Giovanni 
advanced on Willie with outspread arms. 

“ Ah,’”’ sobbed Giovanni,.“‘I knew it! It 
was the saints who told me that because 
I love you, you would understand.” 

But religious fervor seemed scarcely to 
soften Willie’s adamantine heart. 

“How much?” said Willie coldly. 

“The diamonds,” said Giovanni simply, 
“and I tell nobody. The diamonds—that 
is:all.”” 

Plain though Giovanni’s request was, 
and concisely expressive of a primitive and 
common want, it had an effect on Willie on 
which not even Giovanni’s foresight had 
calculated. Instead of sorrow or righteous 
indignation, Willie was laboring under a 
rare and strange embarrassment. A rosi- 
ness almost like a blush was mounting to 
his forehead and to his ears, quite as though 
he had been touched in some tender and 
amorous debate. He cleared his throat and 
tried to speak, then cleared his throat 
again. 

“TI ain’t got the diamonds,’’ he said 
at last in a thin small voice. 

“ Ain’t got?” echoed Giovanni. ‘Holy 
Mother! What you think I am?” 

Willie grew redder still, and hung his 
head in guilty shame. . 

“You won’t grab it off,’ he said de- 
spairingly. ‘‘No hard-boiled guy would. 
Sometimes I don’t know why I done it my- 
self. I ain’t got the diamonds any more 
because—because I give ’em back to the 
lady I took ’em off of. There ain’t any 
diamonds—any more.” 

Incredible though it sounded, there 
was no doubting that halting, shameful 
speech. It may have been the astonishing 
insight it gave to Willie’s character which 
caused old Giovanni to lean against the 
wall, his face purple with emotion and his 
breath coming in rattling gasps. 

“Santa Maria!” he groaned. “It is too 
much! Tell me you are joking!” 

“T knew y’ wouldn’t get it,’’ said Willie 
sadly. ‘‘Don’t artists give away their pic- 
tures? Well, believe me, it was art to get 
them diamonds.” 

The emotion under which he was labor- 
ing then made him abnormally forgetful. 
In the enthusiasm of self-justification he 
had forgotten the cares which beset him 
and had turned the better to see Giovanni, 
so that for a second his back was towards 
the door. He was. warned only by Gio- 
vanni’s look of ‘horror. before catastrophe 
overtook him. The next instant» he heard 
behind him a familiar official voice, cool as 
the icebergs on a northern sea, rough as a 
diamond on glass, and wholly undeniable. 


aand;he felt his face burning w 


‘alone in the throes of grief. ke 


“Willie,” said the voice, ‘‘see 
reach the ceiling.” 

Willie gave a cry of misery, } 
shot up in a familiar gymnasti: 


shame, a new mortification. 


“Dio mio!’’ sobbed Giovanni 
get da mon’! I don’t get da 
nobody!”’ oy Seal 

“You said it, father,” rep 
“Willie, you turn around.” 

He turned obediently, his han 
above his head. There in ro 
stood a big man, a very big m| 


his suit of plain clothes—very 
deed—was. wrinkled , from tra 
hands also were red, and very 
capable, and one of them was 
handsome nickel revolver. 
Even the cops at home used 
Willie was game and polite; 
though his heart was like lea 
mouth was dry, he essayed a sn 
come. He tried, but failed, and) 
For he was standing face to fae) 
mesis—face to face with Sergears 
from headquarters. . 
“Willie,” said Sergeant Swee 
his old conventional words, “y 
well come along quiet.” ¥: 
“Sergeant,”’ said Willie repa 
“‘ain’t I always quiet when I get 
“‘Shut up,” said Sergeant Swe 
hold still.” €5 
With a swift professional th 
Sergeant Sweeney did his dut 
Willie’s pockets they began to. 
little trinkets he loved and che} 
automatic pistol, carefully grea’ 
ple but effective pair of brass ] 
ball of twine, a little packet of s¢ 
ments which his father had gin 
silver pocket flask, a gold cigaree 
“Sergeant,” began Willie fe 
sen—lissen, sergeant.” ; 
“Shut up!” said Sergeant Swi 
And out they still cone 
tridges, carefully oiled and greas 
section of lead pipe wound a 
string, a pearl stick pin falling! 
the floor, and a photograph. © 
“‘Honest,’’ cried Willie with 
ergy, “that ain’t nothing—h' 
geant! I just took it outa t 
paper.” a 
Sergeant Sweeney, cold and 
retained the picture in his thum 
finger, and made a terse gestu| 
revolver toward the rush-botto! 
“You ean put your hands } 
said, ‘‘and sit there and shut uy! 
With twisted coat, tie awry, 
bedraggled, Willie sank into his 
Sweeney looked at the photogréi 
“Lissen, sergeant!’’ cried Wie 
id 


e 


catch in his voice. ‘‘ You ain’t| 
on me—honest, sergeant. You} 
heard. I—I give back them dia 

Sergeant Sweeney, however, 1 
at the photograph with an 
sity, almost wonder. So gre 
interest that he replaced his revi 
pocket and flattened the picté 
palm of his right hand. Looki 
him was a girl, calmly aloof ani 
and about her neck was a stf 
monds. 

“Sergeant,” cried Willie, “# 
you? Ask the lady—ask her 
don’t believe me.” 


a 


the other corner of his mouth aif 
derby hat back farther on his Ii 
“B’gad,” he muttered, ‘5 
Smythe-Brown all right! No ” 
old gent’s half crazy. I see itn/ 
a kidnaping game.” t | 
“Ain’t I told you I give “t. 
reiterated Willie, writhing with# 
Sergeant Sweeney removed h#! 
“T got you,” said Sergean’y} 
“and I know your little game 
you could pull that, did you? | 
the old gent had an eye peeled:! 


I always said. No normal “oD 
give anything back unless he ¥ 
for something else; but you a 
any young ladies now—see?” 

“Sergeant,” said Willie, ‘|! 
know I wouldn’t try a thing! 
Why, sergeant, I only play 
stuff!” (Continued on pasa 
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Moth and Insect Proof Furniture! 


One of the Great Achievements of 
Science and Master Furniture Craftsmen 


HIS announcement marks the era of 
complete home sanitation. With the 
old-style broom, the unsanitary ice-chest, 
the mattress of dubious origin and germ- 
laden carpets, moth-breeding Uphol- 
stered Furniture has passed on its way. 


Now you can furnish your home with 
Upholstered Furniture that is not only 
beautiful, comfortable and durable, but 
guaranteed free of the moth and insect 
menace as well. 


Rex Sanitized Upholstered 
Furniture Upsets Tradition 


For generations, the great furniture in- 
dustry has recognized and has labored 
that the public’s growing demand for 
sanitation in the home might be met. 

Simple home methods of spraying or 
treating the furniture from the outside, 
have proved unsatisfactory. Hidden from 
the eye and inaccessible for cleaning, 


ordinary methods are powerless against 
the lurking hordes that germinate inside. 
Quietly and unnoticed, moths carry on 
their work of destruction until a ravaged 
end or a damaged cushion reveals their 
invasion. 


Now, for the First Time You Can 
Put Such Fear Aside 


By our new, perfected and exclusive Rex 
Sanitizing Process, Upholstered Furni- 
ture is made permanently moth and insect 
proof inside and out. Go away and let it 
stand untouched all summer or put it in 
storage, secure in the knowledge that it 
will be immune from all moth and insect 
harm. The Rex Sanitizing Process does 
not injure the most delicate fabric nor 
leave the slightest odor. 


Not Only Sanitation but Style 
and Durability, too 
In a trilogy of skill, art and science, Rex 


Sanitized Upholstered Furniture rep- 
resents a high attainment of human 
endeavor. It costs no more than the 
ordinary kind yet it lasts longer. 


Of pleasing proportions and correct 
design, Rex Sanitized Upholstered Fur- 
niture majestically graces any setting. Its 
lines delight the eye. Inside as well as out, 
this furniture is built to endure. Note, 
in examining it, the details of construc- 
tion that mark permanence. 


Yet It Is Modestly Priced 


Unusual manufacturing efficiencies 
eliminate wasteful costs in building Rex 
Sanitized Upholstered Furniture. Your 
dealer will show you a large display— 
priced within approachable range. See 
that display before you choose. The 
Rex trade mark is your guarantee of moth 
and insect proof furniture, as well as of 
style, comfort and durability. Look for it. 


GOLD FURNITURE COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Factories: Rex Court, 22nd Street at Union Avenue 


PEEPS eee 
Sie ee 


$ 


If your dealer does not 
carry Rex Sanitized Up- 
holstered Furniture, 
write for the names of 
near-by dealers who do 


Before you definitely 
choose Living Room Fur- 
niture send forourBooklet, 
“The Unwelcome Guest.”’ 
It will be sent free 


(Try 
lamas MS 
yy) 


IMPORTANT 


Look for the Trade Mark 
—the REX Nameplate 


DEALERS 


Write or telegraph for details 
of our Merchandising Plans 
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The Basic Construction Principles have with- 
stood twenty-five years of severest testing 


Mi refinements have been made 
in the building of ‘‘American”’ 
Pulleys since the first one was con- 
structed. But so sound were the basic 
principles of design, that ““American”’ 
Pulleys are today unchanged in their 
essential features. Laboratory -tests, 
shop tests and—most significant—tests 
in plants here and abroad where nearly 
six million ‘“‘American’’ Pulleys are 
in daily service, have proved the 
“American” Pulley’s undoubted quality. 


Ask us to send you more | 
information at once. - S pg 
. f7 ‘ fee oN sk Pe, re ~ 
The American Pulley Co. _/ sy in JE 
Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission ( gee a4 ‘ 


Pulleys, Steel Sash Pulleys and 
Pressed Steel Shapes 


Philadelphia, Pa. _ AX 


For complete 
list of 

distributors af 
see MacRae’s / 4. 
Blue Book \ f 
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But Sergeant Sweeney apparently cared 
little for ethics, for in answer he held forth 
a pair of shining handcuffs. 

“It don’t matter,’ he said, “because 
you're going anyway. You’re wanted back 
He eg for housebreaking. Hold out your 

sts.” 

“Sergeant,” pleaded Willie, “won’t you 
tell something to a poor guy who is outa 
luck? It isn’t true—he didn’t get you over 
for that?” 

“Since you want to know,” said Sergeant 
Sweeney, “he did. I’m taking my vaca- 
tion, and Mr. Smythe-Brown’s paying my 
expenses. He’s sick of, you hanging around. 
Hold out your mitts!’ 

“Cheest!’’ cried Willie. “So that’s what 
comes of being kind and honest!”’ 

And as Willie spoke Sergeant Sweeney’s 
cigar fell from his palsied fingers. 

“Jumping Judas!” roared Sergeant 
Sweeney. “Where the hell did you get 
that?” 

And there was reason for his wonder, 
for in Willie’s outstretched hands was an 
automatic pistol. 

“Where’d you think, you boob?” de- 
manded Willie pleasantly. “Outa the seat 
of my chair. Any guy who knows always 
keeps two of everything. Hey, you!” 

Old Giovanni started, filled with new life 


| and hope. 


Sergeant Sweeney made a gasping, chok- 
ing sound. 

“Turn out his pockets,’ said Willie, 
‘‘and then call Petto the Wop. Hand ’em 
over. Take yer time. He won’t hurt you.” 

In spite of the confident ease which eti- 
quette had taught Willie to wear on such 
occasions, there appeared reasons for 
doubting his assertion. Sergeant Sweeney’s 
rough, unpolished nature had come to the 
surface at a time when polish and breeding 
were needed most. His face had the purple, 
richly colored look of a man struggling with 
some heavy burden. He seemed overcome 
with a desire for words and yet unable to 
speak. Not until Giovanni had closed the 
door behind him did an explosion of sound 
burst from the sergeant’s deep chest. 

“When I get out of this’’—he began. 

Willie had removed a letter from the 
sergeant’s bill folder, and with it a roll of 
money, which he weighed carefully in his 
left hand; but on his mind were other 
things than mere financial gain. 

““Sergeant,”’ he said, ‘“we’ve met before 
in a business way, and you know I do 
things right. Mebbe you won’t get out. 
That’s why Petto’s coming. You remember 
Petto.” 

Sergeant Sweeney gave such a convulsive 
start that Willie pressed down the lock of 
his pistol. 

“You cold-blooded little fish,’ cried 
te sergeant, “if you try anything like 
that : 

“Now, now!” said Willie soothingly. 
“Both you and me has known Petto back 
home. Lots of times he don’t kill folks. 
You know the way those gunmen are— 
artistic, sergeant, just artistic.” 

As Sergeant Sweeney stood before Wil- 
lie’s chair watching the pistol and Willie’s 
nervous fingers twisted about the trigger, 
he made a baffled sound of asoul in torment. 

“Willie,” he said, “you’ve got a bad 
record against you back home, and this 
won’t help you none when the time comes. 
Now if you act gentle and put down that 
gun and behave yourself, why I might be a 
help to you. Now, I don’t exactly say it, 
but maybe Mr. Brown might let you off. Be 
a sensible kid and put down that gun.”’ 

“Sergeant,” said Willie, “there never 
was a bull yet who could understand the 
feelings of an artist.’ 

Sergeant Sweeney made another inco- 
herent choking sound, but Willie continued 
to speak, carried on by the ardor of his 
thoughts. 

“Sergeant,” he said, and his voice was 
sweet and sad, “‘it ain t often that gents in 
my profession have a chance to do a kind 
deed, and when we do it we don’t like to be 
insulted. Now, I had these diamonds, and 
I give them back just to be kind and 
neighborly—and what happens? Does the 
old gent say thank you? No, he don’t. He 
sends you here to pinch me. Now that 
ain’t the way to treat an artist—and a 
gentleman.” 

The ice of his conventional restraint was 
broken. He might have continued to reveal 
his sensitive soul to the full if Giovanni 
had not hastened into the room at that 
very instant, puffing slightly from the zeal 
of his efforts. At Giovanni’s elbow was a 
little man with olive skin whose features 
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cies of existence. Upon 
sergeant the little man liek 


’ he said, 
doncher croak him off?” 

But Willie shook his head 
was still sweet and sad. 

“Petto,” he said, “‘the 
we was doing business oy 
necklace. It isn’t a shoot 
to tell you, Petto, I’m 
honest. I wasn’t fair—no 
myself. Petto, I’m going t 
those diamonds.” Fe 
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He glanced coldly at Sergea 
He knewit. His better nati 
ing him now, and his voiee 
honest determination. R 

“T’m goin’ to skin those ri 
And just to show you I’m 


are gentlemen, Petto. We 
When I say I’ll skin those folk 
and mebbe next time they'll k 
honest guy.’ ; 

There was no doubting the 
made him noble and maj 
Petto, embittered by the 
could not doubt for long. 
the sergeant’s horror-strue 
features, muddy and discolore 
work, relaxed. 
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him. Where you goin’ now 

“To get some new pants 
keep my reputation?” 

For just a moment he 
tingling through his veins, @ 
when adventure called h 
moment he rubbed his 
together and drew a deep an 
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floor where Sergeant Swee 
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bills in his pocket had non 
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geant Sweeney’s letter was | 
sadness and not a missive of h 
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The old men also were staring in vague 
fascination. 


“Say,’’ said Willie, “are you tryin’ to be | 


funny? This ain’t a town. It’s a house.” 

For answer Giovanni pointed upward, 
far up where hills as large as skyscrapers 
frowned down upon him, up along a narrow 
road that twisted like a broken shoe string 
to where a cloud lay like a blanket wrapped 
about the rocks. 

“Bella Luna,” said Giovanni, “is up 
there—up in the cloud.” 

In spite of himself Willie gave a super- 
stitious start. In some strange way it was 
like the fabric of his dream, like a land of 
promise concealed from the mortal eye. 

“‘Cheest,”’ said Willie, “it’s a tough place 
to make a get-away!” 

But just then something occurred which 
checked all philosophical speculation. The 
three old birds who had been reclining 
against the wall staring at him arose with 
one accord to their bare feet. Each had 
drawn a wooden flute from his pocket and 
had placed it to his lips. Willie gave a little 


jump as a weird melody met his ears. The | 


three old birds were playing the flutes and 
were jumping also like goats about an ash 
can. From somewhere behind him came a 
glad and joyousshout. The three men by the 
donkeys had removed their hats. They were 
bowing to him in stately reverence. And 
then Willie gave another jump. Someone 
had thrown a bunch of roses at his feet. 


And out of the station building had come a | 


man dressed in a uniform. Willie made a 
quick, instinctive motion, but almost im- 
mediately stopped with mouth agape. The 
man in uniform was bowing also, waving 
his braided cap to the ground, and he was 
holding forth a wicker-covered bottle filled 
with a red liquid. 

Never before had a man in uniform done 
a thing like that. Aghast at the uncon- 
ventionality of the spectacle, Willie pushed 
his hat up from his eyes. They were mov- 
ing nearer to him. They were pressing the 
bottle into his hands, and the tune of the 
flutes from the same reeds that had once 
charmed Cerberus were ringing in his ears. 
Despite his better’ judgment, a feeling of 
wonder was stealing over him; and yet it 
was a gentle, restful feeling. Mechanically 
he raised the bottle to his lips, removed it, 
and raised it again. It was not an aberra- 
tion. They were still bowing, and someone 
was rubbing the dust from his shoes, and 
someone was thrusting a rose in his button- 
hole. 

““Cheest!”’ gasped Willie. 

One of them was handing him a piece of 
cheese. One of them was softly brushing 
his coat and another had led forward a 
donkey, and was bowing, pointing at the 
saddle and making sounds of gentle sup- 
plication. A hoarse exclamation beside him 
made him turn his head. Something had 
taken Giovanni aback. His mouth also 
was agape, a black cavern in his whiskers. 

“Santa Maria!’’ he muttered. “They 
think you are the grand signore. They 
think you are the gentleman!”’ 

As this knowledge flashed upon Willie 
with all its rare luminosity it was more 
than the wicker-covered bottle which made 


‘him warm inside. The shock of it was like 


the afterglow which comes from a plunge in 
cold water. He blinked and pushed again 
at the brim of his neat new hat; but when 
he spoke he did so like a proud man who 
has come into his own. 

“Think it!’”’ he cried. ‘‘ Why, these birds 
have brains! They know it! That’s what 
they do!”’ 

He could feel the buttons of his check- 
ered coat pressing against his chest. In the 
back of his mind, through the somber veil 
of bitter thoughts and cares, was a light 
growing ever brighter and more pervading. 
In some odd way his thoughts were going 
back to a crowded street where a high nasal 
voice was singing its plaintive song. 


‘Though he hardly knew what had hap- 


pened, he knew it was something soulful 
and wonderful, the fulfillment of some half- 
formed prayerful wish. There could be no 
doubt of it. The flutes were still playing. 
They were sticking another rose in his 
buttonhole. They knew it. They knew he 
was a gentleman and a polished guy. Was 
there any wonder that the finer, nobler 
side of his nature attained its just ascend- 
ancy, and that he forgot necessity and 
duty, as a gentleman should forget them on 
occasion? Was it any wonder that he did a 
deed quite the reverse of his habit? 

“Holy Mother!” cried Giovanni. “Stop 
in the name of the saints!” 

Impulsively Willie’s hand had sought the 
pocket of his checkered trousers. It came 
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out filled with bits of paper money which 
crinkled gayly at his touch, and with a 
lordly gesture of munificence he had tossed 
them in the air. 

“Folks,” said Willie, “the licker’s on me. 
I know real guys when I see’s ’em.”’ 

Was there any wonder that his eyes half 
filled with the manly tears of generous 
sentiment? For there could be no doubt 
that he was understood; that at last, when 
the sky was darkest and the tide of his 
hopes had receded from the mud flats of 
despair, of a sudden he had found true 
sympathy. Instinctively he knew it was 
not the money but the grace with which it 
was given—himself, in short, which evoked 
a loud outburst of enthusiasm. It was not 
wholly joy. They were weeping, too, seiz- 
ing those paltry bits of money and pressing 
them next their hearts. They were clinging 
to his knees, making gentle, conciliatory 
sounds. They were half lifting him on the 
donkey’s back. They were going up the 
road, and the old men, with a nimbleness 
which belied their years, were hopping up 
ahead, dancing to the tune they made. And 
now the others were dancing, too, laughing 
and clapping each other on the shoulders. 
Indeed, of them all only Giovanni had 
evaded the contagion of that burst of 
terpsichorean phantasy. Some secret sor- 
row, like an internal pain, was racking 
Giovanni and making him tug impulsively 
at Willie’s sleeve. 

“Hey!’’ he demanded above the din. 
“Do you forget you came here to make 
the mon’?”’ 

But he might as well have spoken to a 
mariner who has heard the Siren’s call, for 
Willie only raised the bottle of red liquid 
once more to his lips with thoughts high 
above all petty mundane things. 

“Hey!” cried Giovanni. - “Do you 
wanna get drunk?” 

Willie’s response was so prompt and 
heroic in its stern resolve that the color 
receded from Giovanni’s nose. 

“Buddy,” said Willie, “I don’t want 
to—I’m goin’ to. Ain’t I said I was a 
gentleman?”’ 

They were up very near the cloud now, 
so near that the world was very far, and 


| where a man of sense could look back com- 
_ placently on the petty struggles and insig- 


nificant intrigues of a day gone by. Only 
a day ago Sergeant Sweeney was the im- 
personation of doom—and now hoy little, 
how futile it all seemed? In twos and 
threes, running down the hill, others were 
hastening to join the little cavaleade. They 
had thrown not a bunch of flowers but a 
garland about his neck. They were giving 
him little baskets, curiously woven, filled 
with nuts and figs. 

Yes, the world was very far away, and he 
was a handsome sight. He tilted his hat to 
amore becoming angle. He gave the touch 
of a connoisseur to his purple necktie, and 
with moistened fingers rubbed his collar of 
celluloid so that it might shine more 
brightly in the sun. 

“Holy Mother!” groaned old Giovanni. 
“Now see what you have done! They are 
bringing the music.”’ 

There was no doubt. Already they could 
hear the festive strains of a violin. More 
men, big men with beards and little ones 
with light mustachios; men in pants of 
skin and men in pants of cloth; and old 
dames with canes, and young ones and 
boys were hurrying down the hill, giving 
happy cries of weleome—and among their 
voices Willie could hear his own raised in a 
merry song. Again he thrust his hand in 


| his pocket, and again he raised it aloft, 


while little rectangles of brightly printed 
paper fluttered about his head. 

At the sight of this phenomenon, so little 
expected, so little understood, old Giovanni 
gave a shriek of anguish, and again groped 
desperately at Willie’s sleeve. 

“Ah,” he cried, ‘‘do you not see? Do 
you wanna be a boob? They—oh, Dio! 
they think you are a sucker.”’ 

Unjust and insulting as the epithet was 
to anyone of professional pride, it passed 
as nothing then. Old Giovanni should 
have known there is a time and a place for 
everything under the sun, and that the 
present was unfit for sober council. 

“Buddy,” said Willie, “ain’t you got 
eyes? You otter know—all gentlemen is 
always suckers.”’ 

Yes, though he was awake, it was like 
another beautiful dream where hopes and 
wishes all turn real. The little donkey on 
which he was mounted like some prophet 
of old was moving on at a faster pace, so 
that his hat jolted becomingly over his eye. 
He was nearing a wall now, with a great 
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arch where the road ran thro 
was nothing bad about that w 
broken, offering a dozen exits ; 
desire for hurried departure. ; 
His eye roved swiftly over 
and cranny, as the eye of an 
who feels that an evening is g 
when the streets are silent and a 
man needs a sure step and a 
For he still remembered, in spi 
thing, that he had embarked o 
honor. 
He was under the arch and oy 
out in a square like the city 
home. Little dirty houses wer 
him, clinging to a barren hillsi 
up to a big house, all made oj 
flowers and terraces and founta 
there—there in the land of y 
same smells which he had 
before assailed his nostrils, 
were very sweet. The sames 
his ears, but it was the shout 
tion. Again Willie thrust his 
pocket. They were helping |] 
saddle, brushing his clothes : 
him with a thousand little 
Three ladies with baskets of 
some ladies, were tossing ro 
As he withdrew his hand fr 
felt a convulsive grip on 
old Giovanni shaking him in a 
of despair. q 
*Queek!” shrieked Giovanni 
gimme da mon’!” : 
And, being a man of polish, V 
membered what a man of polish s} 
“Aw, go to hell!” said Willie, 
“You gimme da mon’!” shriel 
vanni. “You behave—or I tell ¢ 
are not the rich American. Ha 
them you are a crook!” Z| 
Wearily, disdainfully, Willie ; 
his shoulders. ; 
“Tell away,” said Willie. “Th 
I’m honest now. Ain’t they been 
pick my pockets already?” 
“But you forget,’’ shrieked 
“The bulls! Petto! The diamo 
For an instant Willie’s face gr 
less, while brutal instinct s 
lofty ideals; but almost immedi! 
brow cleared. Somewhere near at 
heard the tinkle of a tambourine. | 
was handing him another wick 
bottle filled with a red liquid; hi 
the tambourine which made his ey 
again, alight with renewed mem 
definite conviction. - 
“Can it!” said Willie. ‘“Don| 
I’m busy?” é‘ 
And he was busy, for out of th 
happy noise, out of the shouts of g 
a thought had come to him, so g! 
inspiring that it left no room for ot 
had wanted to be a sunbeam, ant 
knew he was one. Yes, he was ag 
a walking receptacle of happiness. 
felt his chest expanding against the 
of his coat. Again he rubbed an 
finger against his celluloid co 
brandished his bottle aloft. 
“Folks!” he shouted. “Bring 
music! Bring on the booze! Tea 
street—and send the bill to me!” 
A smile, broad and beatific, wa! 
ening his careworn features that 
sheathing of his upper right-har 
sparkled from its obscurity. Lon 
the gamut of emotions through } 
had hopped in his time, he had1 
countered until then the greatest 4 
ably the most sacred emotion of | 
He had often marveled at but now 
at last the reason for the exis 
philanthropy in an acquisitive 
world. In the light of that discove 
not strange that he should contimt 
get. His errand to that strange | 
lacerated feelings, Petto th 
Sergeant Sweeney and the 
ties—they all were as not 
tambourine was sounding 
briskly. A fiddle was taking 
in joyous syncopation. A genial 
was pervading him, and with itt 
for self-expresssion. Of a suddet 
music coursed through his veins, 
curious and informal thing. His‘ 
began to wriggle, and he began to 
glide about that merry little squa! 
Often, in the days of yore, folks 
a nickel in the tin piano just 
dance, for the speed and accuracy 
in his daily life made him abnorma 
on his toes. But he never knew he 
so well as he did just then. It was 
tion, nothing less. He could heat 
wonder, a shout of applause. 
(Continued on Page! 
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we will send you a “Get Acquainted” tube which con- 
tains enough Williams’ Shaving Cream to let you test it 
fully. For your convenience, a coupon is attached below. 


For men who prefer the Stick, Williams’ Holder Top 
Stick gives you the genuine Williams’ in stick form 


Send coupon below 
or use a post card 


For Free Trial Size Tube 


The J. B. Williams Company 
Department 61, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Williams’ Shaving Cream. 


Name +s 


Send me the free ‘Get Acquainted’’ tube of | 
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The season’s latest 
word in style for 
young business men 


7 in. Square 


Weighs 8 lbs. 


*STAR«Adding Machine 


Fast, accurate, and of highest grade construction, like the most 


expensive machines. Same guarantee. Capacity, 999,999,999. 
Convenient handle for carrying from room to room. 
Indianapolis Traction Company, which uses several Stars besides other more 


expensive machines, says:—‘‘Our agents call them their ‘mechanical brains.’ 
They are very useful and absolutely reliable.” 


Send for illustrated booklet showing why the Star is a 
useful auxiliary to the accounting equipment of any busi- 
ness—and almost vital in the small store, shop or office. 


Manufactured by 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
(Established 1899) 
1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Protectograph and PROTOD-Greenbac Checks 


Sales and Service Offices in,all Cities. Desirable openings in several States for energetic salesmen. 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
oblivious to everything but the artistry 
that wasin him. His feet were twinkling in 
a series of fantastic steps. His hat was 
drooping farther over his forehead. Yes, he 
was a handsome sight. His smile was ex- 
quisitely and professionally set. His shoes 
were a glittering blur. His coat was flying 
behind him as he made graceful, birdlike 
leaps. And all the while in the back of his 
mind was that same beautiful thought. He 
was a sunbeam, bringing joy and gladness. 
There was no doubt that he was bringing 
it—to everyone except old Giovanni. Old 
Giovanni was muttering something sav- 
agely in his beard. 


ET even as Willie danced his eyes were 

open, and gayly as he disported him- 
self, he was not entirely oblivious to a cold, 
hard truth. Too often before, he knew that 
all things must have an end, and that the 
most beautiful perish the quickest. He was 
in midair at the time the truth struck 
home. He landed on his toes, but he did 
not jump up again. His admirers had 
drawn back. A slight hush had fallen and 
the tambourine had ceased, just as they 
stopped the music at a show. There in 
front of him was standing a girl—not like 
the ones who had thrown the roses. She 
was dressed in blue of a fluffy material, such 
as made it worth while breaking into whole- 
sale warehouses. She had on a brown coat, 
long like a man’s, with a belt on it. Her 
hands were in her pockets and she was 
standing very still. Despite her coat and 
her simple hat, unadorned by even an 
ostrich plume, she was handsome, hand- 
somer than a picture calendar, handsomer 
than a front-row chorus. He had not re- 
membered that she was so beautiful as 
that. His head was still whirling from his 
exertions. He had almost forgotten why 
he was there, or that she might be so near, 
and now that he remembered he grew diz- 
zier still. In front of him was standing 
Miss Smythe-Brown. 

“Cheest!’’ he gasped. 

Often as he had regretted it in the 
watches of the night, he had only to look at 
her for half a second to know that he was 
right in giving back the diamonds. She was 
watching him gravely, though her lips 
turned faintly upward, and then she spoke 
in a voice as clear and cool as a distant bell. 

“Well, I never!”’ she said. 

And she was cold as ice, not frightened, 
not angry, just nothing at all. 

Even the recollection of his handsome 
garments and of the honor which had been 
paid him stood him in little stead. Though 
he could not understand why, he felt queer 
all over. Her mouth had twisted farther 
upward, and there were little dancing lights 
in her eyes. Willie felt hastily of his cellu- 
loid collar and smoothed his purple neck- 
cloth. 

““Cheest!’’ he demanded in sudden won- 
der. ‘‘What’s bitin’ you?” 

For she was laughing. She was looking 
at him and laughing a soft, low laugh. 
Willie squared his shoulders and drew him- 
self up straighter. 

“Lady,’’ he said in a voice that was loud 
and strong, though pitched in tones of 
well-bred reproach—“‘lady, there ain’t 
nothing funny about me.”’ ; 

As he stopped in cold displeasure she 
tried to speak, but some mirthful thought 
prevented her and she began to laugh 
again, still louder than before. 

“Lady,” said Willie, ‘‘there must be 
something funny somewheres.” 

She had stopped laughing as suddenly as 
she had started. 

“Well, I never!”’ she said at last. “‘They 
told me—they told me to hurry down, be- 
cause father had arrived. I’m sorry I 
laughed, but it was a little funny.” 

The wicker-covered bottle which Willie 
was grasping fell from his hand, and its red 
liquid trickled unheeded about his green- 
shod feet. He could see it now. The situa- 
tion in all its horrid brilliance had burst 
before him. The circumstances, disjointed 
and puzzling before, were fitting suddenly 
together into grim and dreadful certainty. 

“You mean,’’ he demanded in a strange 
cracked voice, ““you mean—they think— 
I’m your—old man?” 

She was still regarding him with a steady 
uncritical glance. 

“Why, who do you think they thought 
you were?”’ she asked. 

“Cheest!’’ said Willie sadly, and his 
shoulders sagged, and his whole figure 
seemed to shrink until his gay checked suit 
grew wrinkled and baggy. “I otter of 
known it. I otter of known something was 
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he was turning to make a qui 
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him in a calm and even v 
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“Tn another way,” he said; ‘‘but mebbe 
this way’s just as good. I know it costs 
money, but I don’t care. Doncher see, 
lady, I want you to know that I’m a sun- 
beam too.” 

Once more her eye had grown kindly, and 
her lips were twisting upward again. She 
had moved nearer to him so that he might 
hear her above the carnival of joyous 
shrieks which shook that wondrous town. 

“Would you mind telling me,’ she 
asked—‘‘I’m afraid I’m awfully stupid, but 
I told you before that I live so quietly that 
these things are rather strange—would you 
mind telling me what you mean by a sun- 
beam?”’ 

“You don’t say,’ Willie demanded, 
“vou ain’t never heard the song, lady? It’s 
a grand song! Listen!” 

He held his bottle high above his head 
and looked solemnly up at the sky while 
his voice rose in a rich nasal melody, so 
strange and clear that Bella Luna itself was 
constrained to pause and listen: 


“T wanna be a sunbeam, 
A sunbeam of hope and light; 
A jolly little sunbeam 
That is always doing right.”’ 


He stopped, carried away by the love- 
liness of the thought and by the beauty of 
the aspiration. He stopped and looked at 
her questioningly, beseechingly. He loved 
to think in later days how readily she 
grasped his meaning. She was laughing, it 
was true, but she had often done so before; 
and she was laughing in a gentle, friendly 
way which scarcely seemed like laughter. 

““Why, of course!’’ she was saying. ‘‘It’s 
perfectly true. Of course, you’re a sun- 
beam.” 

A sense of deep and poignant gratitude 
was overwhelming him. He cleared his 
throat and pulled at his purple necktie. He 
had not realized till then how afraid he 
had been that she might not get it. 

“Lady,” he said, and his voice had a 
peculiar pitch to it, ‘‘I knew you’d under- 
stand if I came to show you. Yep, I knew 
you would, one way or the other.” 
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HE sunshine had grown more slanting, 

making even the dirtiest of the little 
houses in that square soft and mellow. And 
everything else around him seemed soft and 
mellowed also by the beauties of gentle senti- 
ment. For a little while he stood surveying 
the scene in silence, as a sunbeam might, 
conscious of the poetic justice of it all, and 
thinking a little sadly of the task imposed 
by his honor. Then her voice interrupted 
him, and her voice was no longer as cool 
and detached as it had been. 

“Ts it,’ she inquired—‘“‘is it really true 
that you threw away all that money just to 
show me—that?”’ 

With the palm of his hand he made a 
gesture of emphatic negative and belittle- 
ment, quite as a sunbeam should. 

“Can it!” he said. ‘“It—it 
nothing!”’ 

She wasn’t laughing any more. She was 
quite grave, and it seemed to him that her 
eyes were as bright as the lights of home. 

“‘T don’t believe,”’ she said—‘“‘no, I don’t 
believe I know anyone else who would do 
a thing like that.” 

““Cheest!’’ said Willie in modest haste. 
“Tie out the bull! It’—and though he 
never knew why he did it, he found himself 
telling an embarrassing truth—‘“‘it wasn’t 


isn’t 


exactly my money. It was only your old | 


” 


man’s. 


In the pause which followed he did what | 


anyone of elegance should do who holds a 
bottle in his hand. 

“Lady,” said Willie gravely, “‘here’s 
looking’ at you, lady.” 

He was just conveying the bottle ele- 
gantly to his lips when a foreign and un- 
friendly noise behind him caused him to 
pause. 
over the admiring crowd. 

“Oh, dear!” she said. ‘‘How horrid!” 

Behind him he heard it again—the loud, 


clear blast of an automobile horn. He gave | 


a little jump and for a second time that day 


a wicker-covered bottle dropped from his | 


nerveless hand. 

“Oh, dear!” she said again. ‘“‘How 
stupid it all is! Here comes father now!” 

““Cheest!’’ gasped Willie, and spun hast- 
ily about on his heel. 

There behind him lay the jagged wall 
and the gate through which he had entered 
in triumph. Inside the gate a large red 
automobile had stopped. Three figures 
were hastily dismounting. There was an 
eddying in the crowd as they began pushing 


She was looking beyond him, out | 
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THE RIALTO—STYLE M-99 


THE man who wears Florsheim Shoes—who knows 
their reliable quality, their satisfying comfort and 
fine style—buys FLORSHEIMS again and again for he 
appreciates and admires their splendid performance 


The Florsheim Shoe —Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ““STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers CHICAGO 


FUTURE SELF 


In a few years you will be a 
new person. Everything about 
you, except the enamel of your 
teeth, will have changed. Pro- 
tect your teeth and be fair to 
your future self by using a safe 
dentifrice. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH 
THE RIGHT WAY 


“Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Injure 
the Ename 


Colgate’s is safe—is based on 
non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
-pure vegetable oil soap. The chalk 
feosens clinging particles from the 
amel, the soap washes them 
away. 
Use Colgate’s for safety 
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The greater ease and certainty of 
renewing the leads, and the time 
saved, is but one of the features in 
which the Conklin excels. Its supe- 
riority in every way isso pronounced 
that you cannot fail to recognize it. 


Conklin — Toledo 


San Francisco 
London Barcelona 


Boston 


Chicago 
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The Conklin 7 Points 


I. 2 feet of lead (7 leads, 314 
in. long). 

2. Quick filling through 
point. 

3, Propels, repels, expels. 

4, Leads cannot jam, clog 
or stick, 

5. Simple mechanism. 

6. Onehand clip saves pencil 
and clothes. 

7. Conklin quality_guar- 

anteed. 


Pen ~ BETTER BUIITFOR BETTER WRITING ~Pencil 


For eight years I worked in a retail store, and 
as far as salaries go for that kind of work, I was 
doing pretty well. I got my $40.00 every Satur- 
day, and I suppose I should have been happy, 
but somehow or other, that $40.00 a week 
wouldn't buy me everything I wanted. Ex- 
penses piled up something awful. Baby had to 
have new shoes mighty often, Florence had to 
have her music lessons; my savings account 
didn’t grow, I didn't carry enough insurance; I 
felt I wasn’t getting anywhere. 

Then one day, Mort Lyons, who had worked 
with me for years, dropped into the store and 
after the usual greetings, he told me what he was 
doing. I was surprised when he told me that he 
was averaging better than $80.00 a week. Now 
Mort is a pretty good salesman, but I knew I 
could outsell him. I had always been a hard 
worker, and was rated a better salesman. It set 
me thinking, if Mort can earn $80.00 a week, 
why can’t [? 

Mort told me of his connection with J. B. 
Simpson and of the wonderful clothes they make 
to retail at $29.50. From what he said of the 
firm, I knew they must be first class, and Mort 
wouldn't be identified with anyone that wasn’t. 
And when he showed me his samples, my eyes 
nearly popped out. There were the same fabrics 
for $29.50 that we were selling at much higher 
prices. ‘‘But, Mort,"’ I said, ‘‘how can they do 
it?”’ ‘‘That’s a wonderful story in itself,’’ said 
Mort, ‘which I'll tell you later.” 

I thought it over for the next few days, but I just 
didn’t have the nerve to make the plunge. Separat- 
ing myself from $40.00 a week sure and certain, rain 
or shine, seemed to me a very risky proposition. I 
talked it over with my wife, and as usual, she had a 
good suggestion. She said, ‘‘George, take your 
vacation now. It’s January. Business is dull in 
your store, and they will be glad to have you go 
now. 


Now I Make $100.00 a Week - 


For Eight Years I Was Tied to a Job in 
a Retail Store; When I Finally Broke 
Loose, I Increased My Earnings 150% 


By George Glick 


Well, the next week I started out and by the fol- 
lowing Saturday I had earned $36.00. The next 
week I made $52.00 and had enough prospects lined 
up to bring me $50.00 more. I went back to the 
store and quit my job. They laughed at me when I 
told them what I was going to do. ‘‘ You'll be back 
in a month,” they said, ‘begging for your job"; 
but believe me, they couldn’t give me enough money 
to ever get me back into that old hole in the wall. 

I have been at it now for a year. Last month I 
made $520.00; the month before, I made $538.00; 
my earnings for the first year in this business will be 
about $4,850.00, and next year I will increase that 
by at least one or two thousand dollars. 

I am sitting pretty now. I've got a connection 
with the finest outfit you could possibly imagine, 
honest and honorable people offering values that 
I am confident cannot be duplicated by anyone else. 
How they can do it is the wonder of everybody. 

One day I made a trip through their tailor shops 
and believe me, it opened my eyes. I found them 
cutting trimmings without any waste by a process 
exclusively their own. I saw methods used by them 
that I had never heard of before, and I thought I 
knew something about making clothes as well as 
selling them. I found them buying woolens and 
paying less than half of what we used to pay in our 
little store. I found them applying the principle of 
many sales and small profits and the highest effi- 
ciency in every department throughout their entire 
establishment. 

Believe me, it was a lucky day for me when I 
heard of J. B. SIMPSON. 

If you are looking for a way to get into the big 
money class and would like to take up a proposition 
that will pay any diligent worker $50.00 to $150.00 
a week, write J. B. Simpson, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

The quality of their all wool tailored-to-order 
suits will amaze you. Their values are so extraordi- 
nary, and they've got it so far over any other tailor- 
ing that you have ever seen at this price, that you 
will hardly believe your own eyes. Write them 
today. They will send you full information. Ex- 
perience in this line is not essential. They will teach 
you. One of their most successful men formerly sold 
stocks and bonds; another_used to be a grocery 
clerk. A third sold pianos. They will teach you—if 
you are willing to learn. Mail the coupon. 


Free Information Coupon 
J. B. Simpson, Inc., Dept. 470, Chicago, Ill. 


I have read the story of George Glick and would be glad to have you tell me more about the wonderful 


opportunity you have for salesmen. 


Name >= — 


Street 


Post Office 


Territory Wanted 
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their way through it. Willie hissed softly 
between his teeth. He could hear a noise 
of weeping at his elbow. Old Giovanni was 
rubbing his sleeve across his bulbous nose. 

“ Ah,” he groaned, ‘‘now none of us will 
ever get da mon’.” 

But Willie did not answer. He only 
stood irresolute, looking at the red auto- 
mobile. His fingers felt cold and his mouth 
was dry. For right in front of him the ring 
in the crowd had broken. A fat old gentle- 
man, his clothing disarranged and covered 
with dust, with his white collar wilted and 
his square, heavily jowled face dusty also, 
was thrusting his way forward. And fol- 
lowing him in that sea of heads and red 
bandannas, regardless of angry cries of pro- 
test, was another larger man, with a face 
red and perspiring, and with a dented derby 
hat pushed far down on his head. At the 
sight of him Willie, despite his long train- 
ing in self-control, gave a sharp cry of 
anguish. 

““Cheest!’’ he groaned. “Ain’t there no 
honest crooks anywheres? I might of 
known Petto would double-cross me too!”’ 

For there, bearing down on him with the 
certainty of destiny itself was Sergeant 
Sweeney from headquarters. It was too 
late to plan or even to hope. He could only 
stand still in ignominious shame—only an 
instant before a sunbeam, and now a simple 
criminal. If only the lady had not been 
there to see it! But there she was, standing 
right beside him. It was the old bird who 
spoke first, scarcely before he caught his 
breath. 

“‘Alicia!’’ he thundered. ‘“‘Didn’t I tell 
you to stop this damned sentiment and 
let that man alone?”’ 

““Why, father!”’ she cried. “‘What ever 
do you mean?” 

Back home they always said he was a 
game guy, but it was not entirely bravado 
which caused a bright and happy smile to 
lighten his careworn face. Though destiny 
was not a yard away, and plunging forward 
with capable hands outstretched, Willie 
appeared not to heed it. 

Instead he turned toward her simply but 
with an elegant ease of manner, and with 
his back to destiny itself doffed his green 
and fuzzy hat. He spoke, and though 
his words were cryptic they rang with a 
heartfelt relief. 

“Lady,” he said, “I might of known 
anyone as grand as you wouldn’t of known 
he’d set the bulls on me.” 

He might have said more, but his time 
was very short. 

“Sweeney,” roared the old gentleman, 
“take your man!” 

But Sergeant Sweeney had paused, and 
as Willie turned about, calm and composed 
as one of refinement should be at such a 
time, he encountered a curious spectacle. 
Sergeant Sweeney had sprung halfway 
across the open space, but now he was quite 
motionless. Two men with beards and 
shotguns were standing in his way, looking 
at Willie and shouting furiously in that un- 
known tongue. Old Giovanni, a second 
ago petrified with guilty terror, was hop- 
ping up and down in ill-controlled ex- 
citement. 

“Holy Mother!’ he shrieked. ‘Do 
what they tell you! Queek! Heet. him on 
the jaw!” 

Willie gazed wildly about him. Every- 
one was shouting. Everyone was shaking 
his fist, shrieking with sudden fury, but not 
at him, not at him at all. Someone had 
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grasped Sergeant Sweeney’ 
one was bringing a rope. 
“Damn it!’’ the old gentlem; 
ing. “‘Isn’t there anyone 
English? Drop him, you fo 
and catch that man!” : 
His voice ended in an inar 
Willie’s mouth had dropp 
The two old birds with th 
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think I’m a sunbeam!” 
And then instinctively, w 
of self, he did another kind 
sunbeam should. Impu 
down and grasped the old ge 
collar. 
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“Buddy,” hesaid reproa 
see that I’m a sunbeam?” 
And he pulled the old 
fully to his feet, and with 
brushed and rearranged hi 
slender fingers moving o 
little birdlike flutterings. 
merely the half-conscious, 
tion of an artist, for his mind 
things. 4 
“Don’t hurt him, boys! 
“He’s only an old bird who 
better!”’ 
But the old gentleman y 
still. With a horrid word 
himself away. | 
““Where’s the damned cha 
roared. “ Where’s anybody j 
this cursed language?”’ 
Sadly, dejectedly, Willie ti 
Instinctively he felt the 7 
time for reconciliation. 
could hear the bull-like r 
Sweeney. Old Giovanni we 
sleeve in frantic exhortatiol 
“Lady,” said Willie sadly, 
guess I gotta be going. You cz 
with old birds when they act | 
He gave a swift jump 
like a sunbeam, transient an 
had disappeared. Old Gioy 
too; but almost immedi 
them both again. ; 
“Damn it!” roared th 


through the gate. 

“Stop him!” roared th 
“cc He ” 

His very earnestness 
some impression, for the 1 
down. Somehow excitemel 
had fled together. A m 
livery was shrieking som 
crowd, something which ca 
of consternation. 

“He’s got it!” roared t 

Miss Smythe-Brown, w 
ing toward the empty 
nearer. q 

“Why, father!” she said 
of you! What do you mea 
got?” 

Mr. 
sound. 

“The jewel case,’’ he s 
side pocket!” 


Smythe-Brown 
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Mrs. Coburn?”’ Coburn asked, 
+t, sudden. ‘‘Has she come in 


seplied, “ Mrs. Coburn is lying 
and for a moment Coburn 


in, the servant added, “Mrs. 
‘said she was not to be dis- 
uf past seven.” 

nent Coburn stood as if debat- 
2 moved restlessly. 


d, sir,’’ murmured the man. 
is stalking on again when, as 
of something, he once more 


ny are we having at dinner 
ls asked. There were six, it 
tree other couples besides the 
istess,_and Coburn gave the 
r. “Set an extra place,” he 


id, sir,’ replied the man, and 
3 master spoke. 

»get, Bolter, as soon as Mrs. 
1s let me know,”’ he said. 


yd, sir,” the man again an- 


eered the living room. He did 
tere however. Helping himself 
jom a cabinet on the center 
ihe end from it hurriedly, and 
aurried way he struck a match. 
m he still held the bundle of 
sspapers, and when the cigar 
die turned and trudged along 
['a’s room was there, and for a 
eyaused at her door, his head 
z close to the paneling. There 
ail from within, however; and 
| laid a hand on the door knob 


burn muttered then. 

iwas locked. Evidently Lisa 
prtain of her privacy; 
Coburn ambled along the 
is own room at the other end. 
he closed the door, turned on 
tht; and divesting himself of 
joat flung on the bed near by, 
own in a chair beneath the 


— 


s pers he had in his hands. 
cand turned open its pages to 
‘en, his cigar clenched in his 
sat there with knitted brows, 
paper’s closely typed print. 
jal page was what he di- 
p\ay’s transactions on the floor 
“ix¢hange. The paper he read 
alty of printing these in detail, 
a ion noted separately, with 
ri: and the number of shares 
as Coburn’s glance roved 
dle-banked columns of figures 
2 his hand incessantly strayed 
iatch of his thick ruddy hair. 
ti, he tugged roughly at his 
finally, as if the collar choked 
y to endure, he loosened his 
e collar from his neck and 
t and collar on the floor beside 
grunt came from him as he 
S judy of the newspaper’s rows 
res and numerals. 
iatembled. “Lord!” 


qr 


yas locked, the room silent, 
as not sleeping. She sat at 
(sk, a pen in her hand and her 
shoulders draped in a filmy 
‘(a moment, as she first heard 
, then his hand guardedly 
‘ob, she held her breath, her 
ertly and her eyes lit with a 
ive gleam. As the knob 
e swiftly, with the same im- 
“snatching from the desk the 
she had been writing. Then 
retreated along the hall; and 
. moment, Lisa drew up her 
gdesk again and once more 
, 


 Pread out before her was a 
41n shape and size to the ones 
pla her hand that afternoon 
42d back the door of Coburn’s 
eras, in fact, a sheaf like them 
9 the desk, each paper folded 
e)iddle and the sheaf bound 


wa x 


together with a rubber band. At nearer 
view, too, one could mistake neither their 
appearance nor what they were. ‘Amélie, 
Modes,” was printed at the top of the one 
on which Lisa seemed so engrossed; and 
beneath the inscription a date was penned; 
beneath that was a lengthy array of items, 
each item followed by a line of figures, a 
notation in dollars and cents. The papers 
were bills—Lisa’s. 

Each, in turn, separately engrossed her. 
She spread open each of the papers and 
went at it with her pen. A rubber eraser 
lay on the desk, and in the pen tray was 
another of steel, its edge razorlike. There 
was also on the tray a small vial with a 
glass rod affixed in its stopper, and for this 
also at odd intervals she found use. What 
she was doing and why it so engrossed her 
may be something that requires explana- 
tion; but of its close, absorbing nature one 
could have had no doubt. She seemed, in- 
deed, for a woman of her careless, free- 
handed extravagance, singularly interested 
in the work, this task of hers, this studied, 
minute scrutiny of those monthly bills and 
statements. For an hour or more now, 
behind the locked door of her bedroom, 
Lisa had been at it. 

It was half past five or thereabouts when 
the cabriolet, turning the corner into Park 
Avenue, drove up to the door below. She 
alighted hurriedly, and saying, ‘“‘ Nothing 
tonight, Collins,’ in the same haste she 
made her way through the doorway into 
the hall. Here she was heading toward the 
elevator when the doorman, deferentially 
touching his cap, for a moment stayed her. 

“Beg pardon, madam, a woman was 
just here at the door askin’ for you. A 
Mrs. Dredge, she said her name was.” 

A low exclamation came from Lisa’s lips. 

“Mrs. Dredge?’’ A note of wonder 
sounded in her tone. ‘‘She asked for me, 
you say?”’ 

“Yes, madam; she said she’d be back 
again this afternoon.” 

Lisa’s face still expressed surprise and 
awakening wonder. 

‘“What time did she say she’d return?”’ 
she asked. 

The caller hadn’t said, nor had she left 
any other message with the door man; and, 
her eyes again dark and thoughtful, Lisa 
walked on to the elevator. The shadow 
still lingered when the manservant, in re- 
sponse to her ring, opened the door of the 
apartment for her. 

“Has Mr. Coburn come in?”’ she asked; 
and when she learned he hadn’t she gave 
the servant the command to let her rest 
till the time to dress for dinner. 

Once she was in her room, though, Lisa 
showed no inclination to rest. Over her 
arm still swung the beaded bag she had 
borne all that afternoon; and laying it on 
the dressing table, she took off her hat and 
flung it down beside it. A moment later 
she had slipped out of the street dress she 
had on; and tossing it on a chair, she stood 
there in her bare arms and shoulders for a 
long moment, staring fixedly at the floor. 
Then, still wrapped in thought, Lisa 
slowly crossed the room and touched a 
push button imbedded in the woodwork of 
the wall. A maid this time responded. 

“Tf a woman, a Mrs. Dredge, calls on 
me,”’ said Lisa, ‘‘see that she gets upstairs.” 

“Yes, madam,”’ answered the girl; and 
the butler evidently having given her 
Lisa’s order, she asked, ‘‘Shall I wake you, 
madam, or have the person wait?” 

“Let me know at once,” said Lisa. 

She closed the door. She still did not 
lock it, and as the maid’s footfalls died 
away along the hall she left the door and 
wandered back toward the dressing table. 
The beaded bag still lay there; and the 
lurking shadow still lingering in her eyes, 
Lisa opened the bag and drew from it a flat 
Moroccan-leather case. ‘‘Harrier’s’’ was 
stamped in gold across its face, but the case 
she did not open. A chair stood near the 
dressing table, and drawing it toward her 
she listlessly seated herself. A moment 
later Lisa’s lips moved slowly, an audible 
murmur sounding in the stillness of the 
room. 

“Cora Dredge!’ said Lisa to herself. 
“Cora! Cora Dredge!”’ 

The fact is, in that Forty-eighth Street 
flat—that drab, dowdy place Lisa had 


visited that afternoon—Cora Dredge, she | | 


and her husband, Harvey, once had been the 
Coburns’ neighbors; for that matter, their 


intimates as well. Five years, though, had My 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
BATTERIES 


Insured-service Westinghouse 
Standard Batteries carry the 
highest expression of dependable 
performance, rugged construc- 
tion and long life Westinghouse 
can build into a storage battery. 
Nothing is skimped. Their 
oversize plate area, for example, 
means greater capacity—as much 
as 20 per cent in common sizes. 
A Westinghouse Battery for 
every car. Service everywhere. 


0. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


WUBCO 
SPECIAL 


Built for the lighter- 
weight cars and purses, 
the Westinghouse Wubco 
Special nevertheless has 
all the quality found in 
the Westinghouse Stand- 
ard. Only the design is 
different. Rubber case. 
No better battery made 
for the money! 


| AKNAPP-FEL 


with the Cavanagh Gdge : 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION 


Swissvale, Pa. 


BATTERY CO. 


' KNAPP-FELT HATS #& MEN 


T he notable air of distinction in a Knapp-Felt hat 
reflects the individuality of the man who wears It. 
Write for Tur Harman 
New York 


Knapp-Felt hats are sold by the best dealers everywhere. 
The Crofut §f Knapp Company 251 Fifth Avenue 
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An Ounce of Carelessness 
—Tons of Ruins 


Matches carelessly dropped 
in combustible material 
cause a loss of eighteen 
million dollars a year. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life. 


By insuring in the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, policyholders 
not only obtain sound indemnity for 
all loss by fire, but in addition (free 
of charge) the service of trained en- 
gineers who coéperate in eliminating 
conditions that invite a fire. 
An unusual booklet, ‘The Red Plague,” 


will be mailed to executives who write 
for it on their business letterheads. 


Do You Want to Be 


A Salesman? 


O you want to be a salesman—the kind of fellow 

who travels in Pullmans, stops at the best 
hotels, represents a ‘‘real’’ house and figures his 
yearly earnings in thousands? With few exceptions, 
good salesmen are the highest paid men in business 
today. Reputable business houses can’t get enough 
of them—of really capable trained men. That’s why 
so many salesmen virtually name their own salaries. 


Name Your Own Income! 


E want to train YOU as a salesman, beginning on com- 


mission—in your spare time! 


We will authorize you 


to write renewals and sell new subscriptions for The Saturday 


Evening Post, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 


Country Gentleman. The work is easy, pleasant and digni- 
fied, and you can devote as much or as little of your time as 


you find convenient. 


In representing us, you will not only 


acquire the knack of successful salesmanship—we furnish a 
helpful course in salesmanship—but you will be paid most 


generously for results. 


Let us tell you how many of our 


commissioned workers make $100.00 a month from the very 
start and how we advance them to salaried field positions. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


If your plan looks good, I’m “‘game”’ to try it. 


Name__ — Sa 


970 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: I should like to know how your part-time salesmen make up to $100.00 a month. 


ba a---------------- Just Mail This Coupon ------------------+ 


Address__ == > # e 


City teal ee 


State___ 
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gone since then; and in New York—New 
York, with its swift changes, its muta- 
tions of time, of places and of people—five 
years is a life, another age. The Coburns, 
at any rate, had gone far in that same 
period. They had gone on and up. The 
three rooms and a kitchenette, once their 
home, they had left far behind them in the 
limbo of the past; with it, too, they had 
left all its other associations, Cora Dredge 
and her husband included. It was, in fact, 
out of this past the Coburns long had put 
behind them that Cora Dredge, long un- 
remembered and perhaps forgotten, had 
today emerged. 

“Cora Dredge!’’ Lisa once more mur- 
mured, a lingering wonder in her tone. 

She glanced swiftly at the leather case 
lying on her lap. With her slender, tinted 
finger tips she slipped the catch and raised 
the cover. A string of pearls, each pearl 
rounded, pink, translucent, lay coiled there 
in a nest of velvet, the velvet creamy gray; 
and for a moment she stared at the costly 
trinket. It was for these, of course, this 
afternoon, she had exchanged the check 
Coburn had given her at the office; and 
lifting the necklace from the case, with a 
quick, sudden movement indescribably 
graceful and lithe, she swung round to the 


| dressing table, to the glass that hung 


above it. 

The pearl necklace she draped about her 
neck. Against the tinted contour of her 
throat and shoulders the string of softly 
iridescent globules gleamed with an added 
luster, a beauty that heightened hers as 
well. Her eyes shone as Lisa surveyed 
herself. In them was the look of pride, of 
conscious satisfaction any weman at the 


| time might have worn, the lust of posses- 


sion for a trinket such as that. The look, 
though, did not linger. Fading vaguely, the 
momentary gleam went; and with slow 
hands, her mouth hardening, she slipped 
the pearls from her throat and replaced 
them in the leather case. As she did so the 
maid’s footfalls again sounded in the hall. 
A moment after there was a knock on 
Lisa’s door. 

“‘Mrs. Dredge, madam,” the maid an- 
nounced. 

Lisa rose hastily. With the same move- 
ment she thrust the case out of sight in a 
drawer of the dressing table. 

“Show Mrs. Dredge in here,” she said. 

Hastily she slipped a negligee over her 
bare arms and shoulders. Afterwards as 
hurriedly she went to the dressing table and 
turned the key of the drawer that held the 
pearls. 

The key she secreted in another drawer, 
and she had just done so when she heard 
the maid returning along the hall. 

“This way, please,’”’ said the maid; then 
she knocked, at Lisa’s bidding opening the 


“Cora!” ejaculated Lisa. 

The smile, her welcome for the caller, 
was smitten from her lips. The two hands 
she had held out as the door opened she 
dropped to her sides. 

Mrs. Dredge had closed the door behind 
her. Her dress, dingy, threadbare and thin, 
was wet from the falling snow; at a glance, 
too, Lisa had seen the havoc in the face of 
her one-time friend. It was seamed and 
drawn. ; 

“‘Well, Lisa,” she said bleakly, grimly. 

Lisa, wondering, pushed a chair toward 
her; but the woman by the door shook her 
head. 

“T’ve come for help, not to eall,’’ said 
Cora Dredge. 

Lisa went to her swiftly. 

“Take off your coat, Cora; let me have 
your hat too,’ she commanded. ‘“‘They 
are dripping wet.” 

The other resolutely shook her head. She 
glanced about her momentarily, her eyes 
roving over the draped, tinted bedroom 
with its warm hangings, its atmosphere of 
luxurious ease and smartness; and her eyes 
narrowed sardonically. 

“T want twenty dollars, Lisa; I’ve got 
to have it. I wouldn’t have come here, but 
there was nowhere else to go. Everything’s 
gone—pawned. If I don’t get the money 
the woman at the rooming house says 
she’ll have to have my room tonight.” 

“Cora!” 

Lisa’s tone was shocked, aghast; and 
Cora Dredge again smiled bleakly and 
grimly. 

“Twenty dollars, Lisa—are you going to 
let me have it?” she asked as grimly. 

Lisa was still staring at her. 

“Where is Harvey?” she asked, and the 
other let fall a laugh, harsh and discord- 


io ii i'a ark a unr ey ae Le meta ete onn = ee See | antl sharp: 


Janua | 


‘*He’s still around.” She Jau 
“He was going downtown tod 
he could wheedle a couple of d 
your husband.” 

‘“A couple of dollars?” breat} 

Mrs. Dredge nodded. 

“‘Hasn’t Georgetold you?” SI 
her shoulders. ‘“‘It would be ] 
say nothing of it.” 

““You mean,” asked Lisa slo 
George wouldn’t give it to him‘ 
Mrs. Dredge looked at her. 
~ “Did you ever ask money 


husband?”’ Lisa, at the questi 


faintly. ‘‘Last week,” said M 
still eying Lisa, ‘‘Harvey got th 
from your husband. A month 
he gave Harvey fifty. For n 
months he’s been doling it ow 
every month, Lisa, since Hary 
last job he had.”” She smiled a 
ily. ‘‘That’s like George, Lisa- 

Easy—no doubt of it. Lisa, 
lessly. “She had caught her 
eyes restless and evasive as sh 
Mrs. Dredge droned on. 

“Money, yes. I don’t blan 
though, that at last he refused. 


any good. It all went the same 
The way it had gone Lisa| 
understand. She stirred again 
away, she walked slowly across 
Cora Dredge watched her as 
and as Lisa reached the desk se 
window, halting there, her bj 
other and plunged anew in the 
Dredge spoke again. 4 
““You’lllet me have it, Lisa—; 
dollars?’”’ She moved forward | 
movement swift and vital. ‘T’li 
five—anything, Lisa,’ said M 
her voice breaking suddenly. 
Lisa did not reply. She sez: 
at the writing desk and from a «i 
out a check book. Dipping a 7) 
) 


ink, she wrote rapidly in the 
blotting the check, she tore it 01) 
The check she folded in half. 
“There, Cora,” she said. | 
Mrs. Dredge took it from hi 
sisted an instant the impulse tc} 
check and look at it; then shi: 
restrain herself. A start, witli 
stifled murmur came from her. | 
““O God!” she said. The chk 
ten times the amount she hi 
two hundred dollars—and shi 
she stared at it, then at Lisa. { 
can spare it—spare all this?” ‘e 
weakly. | 
Lisa nodded deliberately. 
“Yes, I can spare it,’”’ she sa 
A smile hardened on her } 
spoke; and Cora Dredge, gail 
with dimmed, moistened eyes, || 
den gesture, a movement emoti 
sionate and fierce. i 
“Oh,” she rasped, her tee 
years ago I’d only listened to yw 
I only had!” 
“Tf you had,’’ responded f 
never would have gone throug’ 
have.”’ 


She sat there after the visitoh 
her hands idle in her lap an! 
fixed on the pattern of the rug) 
chair. There had been for Lisa/¢ 
any rate, another life, an age, | 
years since she, George Cobu 
two Dredges had dwelt in ® 
Forty-eighth Street. A little shi 
touch of cold shook Lisa as sls 
dwelling on her thoughts. 

It had been lean pickings in 
slim, slender pickings. Cobunt 
been a salesman for a doy 
dealing in steel and iron—struet’ 
He was young, not above t 
though he was succeeding suré | 
at the job, on the salary paidjti 
been a tight task monthly for hi: 
to make both ends meet. It wit 
too, with the Dredges—the sa® 
with a difference. Dredge, theo 
in a banking house, had, to | 
salary to live on; but alwa, 
always with a burden of unpaivi 
ing over, already he showed in 
hair and drawn, wearied featur’ 
under which he lived. It 
however, this same worn, seedy 
the Coburns’ former days, whcé 
Coburn the way to lay hands” 


the Wall Street market. Dred', 

was a dabbler in Wall Street s 

every cent he could beg, borr 
(Continued on Page 1 
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Send coupon below 
for these books 


The Official Rules of Card Games—300 
games, 250 pages. Answers every question— 
20 cents. 

How to Play Auction Bridge—Teaches all 
the fundamental points of the game—10 cents. 
Six Popular Card Games—Rules of Auction, 
Cribbage, Five Hundred, Pitch, Pinochle, Soli- 
taire—6 cents. , 

How to Entertain with Cards—Everything 
from invitations to prizes and menus—6 cents. 
Fortune Telling with Playing Cards—Com- 
plete directions for telling fortunes with a 
regular pack of cards—6 cents. 

Card Tricks for the Amateur Magician— 
Tricks that can be done with a regular pack of 
cards—6 cents. 

Card Stunts for Kiddies—How to use old 
playing cards as so many pieces of cardboard for 
kindergarten pastimes—6 cents. 


All 7 books postpaid, 50c 


Cribbage—Pone has played 3, 5 and 6; dealer 7 and 4. 
Dealer holds 2 and 6. What is the obvious play? What is 
| the best play? 


_ Are you foresighted? 


In life, as in cards, some play for the next trick while oth- 
ers look ahead to the ultimate score. But people who make 
it a habit to 


Play Cards for Recreation 


soon develop foresight. They play to win the game, not 
merely an immediate point or two. What other amusement 
_ sosharpens the mental qualities that are necessary for busi- 
ness and social success? 


For Auction Bridge Players 
New Two-Pack Cases 
of Congress Cards 


Two packs. Whist (narrow) size, of contrasting 
back designs in one telescope case. Convenient 
for traveling. Perfect for Auction Bridge parties. 
Ideal gifts. Cards are regular Congress full color 
picture, decorative, or initial backs, gold edges. 
Cases stamped in gold. Three styles of case as 
shown. If your dealer can’t supply you we will 
mail cards postpaid. $1.70 for each two-pack 
case. Specify case desired, A, B, or C. 


Send for your choice of the interesting books listed at the right 


THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD Co. 
DEPARTMENT A-4, CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 


| { Jow to entertai Fortune Elling ; fo r . sone 
with CARDS LAYING CARDS |PUGTION |} ()POPULAR 
The United States Playing Card Co. E 
Dept. A-4, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me postpaid the books which I have 
underlined 
f Official Rules 20c. Card Stunts 6c. Card 


Tricks 6c. Fortune Telling 6c. Entertaining 
with Cards 6c. Auction Bridge Lessons 10c. 
6 Popular Games 6c. All seven books for 50c. 
Bicycte Prayinc Carps are fa- 
vorites for regular play the world 
_ over because of their perfect slip 
and lasting quality. 


Also ‘send two-pack cases Congress 
$1.70 per 


Cards, Whist size, case style 
case. 


ConcrREss Piayinc Carps are 
especially desirable for social 
play because of their art backs in 
full color and gold edges. 
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Easy as falling 


off a log 


That’s how easy it is to erect a 
Prudential Building—in Janu- 
ary orin June. Prefabricated— 
shipped ready to erect—you 
use at once. 


Let us show you how. Ask us 
whenever you need a roof to send 
you prices and plans on 

Steel 


PRUDENTIAL it oincs 


with the Leak-proof Roof 


Sectional 


You profit by: Low first cost. Quick 
delivery. Easy erection. Economic- 
ally expanded or subdivided. Moved 
without waste. Rust proof. Leak 
proof. Standardized units making any 
desired combination. Permanent. 


Large, heavy, special buildings fabricated 
quickly from stock 
Blaw-Knox Company 
661 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Blaw-Knox Co., 661 Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh. Plesse send me a copy of the 
Prudential Steel Building Book. 


Name 
Address 


WHITING-ADAMS 


USED BY THE 


U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 


Used By 


RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 


Used by Manufacturers of 


CARS, AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 


There are actually several million persons in 
the United States who are continually using 
Whiting-Adams Brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING - J.J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and 
the Largest in the World. 
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ATENTS. WRITE for free illustrated 


me book and “RECORD OF 

NVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and Fendt pal of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


aes BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
EST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer. 624 F St. Washington, D.C. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


of fine bred poultry and incubators and brood- 
ers for 1923; choicest breeds illustrated and 
described; how to make hens lay, grow chicks 
—all facts. Low price on breeding stock and 
hatching <eee. 30 years in business. This book 
only 10c. B. H. Greider, Box 4, Rheems, Pa. 
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| he had for years played the game, hoping 
| like all his kind for one of those swift, quick 


turns of chance, a knock-out, a killing, to 
set him on his feet. That was why he lived 
interminably in debt, sweating under the 
burden of unpaid bills. Wall Street got the 
money. 

There was one thing, though, that Wall 
Street never got from Dredge. That was 
hope, the feverish expectancy that some 
day he must land that killing. They all 
have it—all the dabblers. Like all the lot, 
Dredge, too, talked money, millions, the 


| way other men speak of small change, car 


fare. There you are, though. They have 
that, too—the dabblers—a ringing con- 
tempt for anything short of a knock-out, a 
killing. Work, toil, effort, a planned, sys- 
tematic career—all these to the dabbler 
seem provocative only of disgust. Why 
slave, why toil and drudge when there is 
Wall Street and all that money, easy 
money, waiting? The question Dredge 
dinned into Coburn’s ears. 

The night Coburn first came home from 
Wall Street Lisa never had forgotten. 
The dinner was waiting—the dinner, that 
night, she’d made shift as usual to cook in 
the narrow cubbyhole, the kitchenette; 
and at six Coburn had still to come. Then 
toward seven, an hour or more belated, she 
heard the front door open. She guessed 
even then something had happened to him. 
His feet unsteady, he lurched down the 
hall, and when he appeared at the door she 
caught her breath. His face was flushed, 
feverish; his eyes shone with a new, un- 
wonted luster. Then, as he caught her look 
of question and alarm, a laugh loud and 
boisterous burst from him. The laugh, 
too, was triumphant. 

“There! Look at that, old girl!’ he 
cried, and flung down on the table among 
the plates and silverware a roll of bills as 
big as his two fists. 

Lisa gave a ery. There was sixteen hun- 
dred dollars in the roll. Her ery, though, 
was frightened. 

“Where did you get it, George?”’ 

“Wall Street!’’ he vociferated. 

He had been drinking—she saw that. 
This was his first winnings in the market 
and he and Dredge had celebrated; and 
now, learning where the money came from 
and her momentary fright subsiding, Lisa 
thrilled, too, with a little intoxication, the 
excitement of having all that money. 

“Half is yours,” said Coburn, and sepa- 
rating the roll, he thrust half of it toward 
1er. 

That sudden money was a revelation. 
It was to her, at any rate. For a month the 
two lived high, reveling together in the 
things they long had wanted, never had. 
At the month’s end, though, there was a 
rift within the lute. Coburn, one night, 
lurched down the hall, his face drawn, his 
air uneasy. 

She was dressed, ready to go out, for 
nowadays they rarely dined at home, the 
new money having opened for them the 
attraction of the Broadway restaurants; 
and as Coburn saw her dabbing at her hat 
before the glass he wrung his face into a 
smile, at the same time giving her his 
usual gay, boyish greeting. 

“Hello, old woman!” 

Its boisterous effusion did not trick her. 
She started in alarm, 

““What’s wrong, George?’’ she demanded 
with a wife’s instant, instinctive dread, the 
lurking terror of the things a husband 
strives to hide. 

“Wrong? What’s wrong with you?” 
he parried. 

She was still undeceived. She read Co- 
burn like a book. 

““Something’s happened,” she said, her 
fright growing. “‘ What is it?”’ 

He was too young, too boylike to keep it 
from her. 

“T got stung, that’s all,” he growled. 
“The market went against me.”’ 

“You mean you—lost?”’ 

He not only had lost; nearly all his 
quick profits had been wiped out in an 
afternoon; and another grumble came 
from him, a sulky, boyish protest. 

“Tt was that old grouch Coombes,”’ he 
growled. Coombes, in passing, was Co- 
burn’s employer. ‘Coombes kept me close 
to the office all day,’’ Coburn mumbled. 
“T couldn’t get a chance to find what the 
market was doing.” 

Lisa, perplexed, had stared at him. 

“Why didn’t youtelephone? Why didn’t 
you ask Coombes to let you off?” she 
questioned, and Coburn peered at her, 
scowling. 
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“What? Let him know I’m dabbling in 
the market? He’d sack me, if you want to 
know!” 

It was then, that night, for the first time, 
that Lisa had learned something of what 
dabbling in stocks involves. The dread, 
however, was a mere hint of what befell 
her a short six weeks later. Coburn lurched 
down the hall, his gait unsteady, his face 
once more alight with an inner burning 
fever, the fire of excitement. He again had 
won, the day’s winnings heavy; but that 
was the least of it. 

“Well, I’ve chucked it!’’ he announced. 

The blood she’d felt surge up within her 
veins. In her breast her heart gave a 
knock of dread. After all, she was young, a 
girl only at the time; and frightened, she 
guessed the news before he told it. 

“You've chucked it—chucked your job, 
you mean?” 

“That’s it. Coombes got Sassy, SO I told 
him he could have the job. I’m no dog of 
his—any man’s.” 

She knew without asking that Coombes 
must have heard of Coburn’s dabbling in 
the market. 

“What are we going to do?”’ she asked, 
the wife’s question swift upon her tongue. 

“Wall Street,’”’ Coburn answered airily; 
then the storm broke. 

All the pent-up fire of her excitement, 
the emotion inspired by her dread, poured 
from her vehemently; and Coburn gaped, 
his eyes rounded in boyish stupefaction. 
He lacked little of assurance, self-reliance; 
but sanguine as he may have been, there 
lurked in the mind of the girl, his wife, alla 
wife’s instinctive terror of the happening, a 
husband out of employment. 

““You don’t understand,” expostulated 
Coburn. “It’s a cinch, I tell you; Wall 
Street’s as easy as pie. Haven’t I won? 
Haven’t I made more money down there 
than we’ve ever had before? What’re you 
kicking about anyway?” 

“You hear me!”’ said Lisa, her face set. 
“‘T’ve toiled and struggled, scrimping, sav- 
ing, drudging, so you could get on. I’ve 
never spared an effort that would push you 
ahead in your business. I tell you now, 
though, I’m not going through it again. 
I’m through, I’m finished. You can go and 
dawdle the rest of your life in brokers’ 
offices, in bucket shops, too, if you like; 
but I’m not going to help you. I’ve been a 
drudge and a household slave all I want, 
George Coburn.” 

He still gaped. 

“‘T wish you’d be reasonable, Lisa. Think 
of the money I can win!”’ His face lit. He 
beamed at her with sudden effusion, one 
of his usual boylike, cocksure gleams. 
“Why, in a year 

“What if you lose?” 

“Yes, but I’ve always won, haven’t I? 
Almost always anyway. In a year ——” 

She cut him short again. 

“Has Dredge always won?” 

She remembered yet his start; that and 
the look, sharp and suspicious, Coburn 
flung at her. 

““You’ve been talking to Cora Dredge, 
haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I have,’’ she’d answered flatly. 
“T’ve talked to her, and I tell you now 
I’ll never stand from you what Dredge has 
put upon her. I don’t mind helping you— 
mind sacrificing myself to help you get 
along; but I’ll not work myself to skin and 
bone so that you can hang around broker- 
age offices, gambling in stocks and loafing 
your life away.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Lisa!’’ he’d mumbled. 

“T mean it!’’ she’d replied. 

That night they’d settled it. Discour- 
aged and disgusted eventually with his 
sulky stubbornness, she’d given way. 

“Do what you like,’ she said wearily. 
“T’ve said my say. If you win—well, all 
right. I’ll get what I can out of it. I’ll get 
it or I’ll know the reason why!”’ 

The flat finality of it had sobered Co- 
burn. 

“And what if I lose, Lisa?’’ 

She had been as definite. 

“T’ve told you, George. If you lose 
don’t expect me to keep on like this, living 
in a dog kennel. I’m not Cora Dredge, 
I’m no drudge, no doormat for any man to 
wipe his feet on. I want something out of 


life and I mean to get it. If you lose, if you 


fail to give me what I want, that settles it.” 

He had not lost, however; that was the 
marvel of it. It was the war year, the first 
year of that long harvest of golden oppor- 
tunity. Whatever Coburn laid hand to 
that year, the years following, too, had 
turned under his touch to money. For 
five years he had gone on, the magic 
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alchemy of his luck unchanged. Lisa, too, 
had not changed. She was, if anything, 
the more hardened and resolute the more 
he poured money into her lap. The more he 
made the more insatiable she seemed to 
grow—the expensive Lisa. 


A step sounded in the hall outside. 
stirred alertly. Half rising from her chair, 
she shot a swift glance toward the door, 
and with a sweep of her hand thrust out of 
sight the papers spread on the desk. Then, 
as if remembering she had already turned 
the key in the lock, she sank back again. 
ie hand, at that instant, rapped upon the 

oor. 

“Half past seven, madam,” the man- 
servant’s voice announced. 

‘Very well,’’ she murmured idly. 

The man spoke again. 

“Begging pardon, madam, but the 
master wishes to see you. Shall I tell him, 
madam?” 

Again the slender head raised itself 
alertly. A pause. Then after a moment 
Lisa spoke. 

“Ask Mr. Coburn to come here,” 
said. 

A minute later she heard. her husband’s 
slouching step coming along the hall. 

Coburn knocked first—Lisa had taught 
him that; afterwards he laid a hand on the 
door knob, and rising languidly, Lisa went 
and turned the key in the lock. The door 
she left for him to open, and as Coburn 
pushed it back she had drifted halfway 
across the room. Over her shoulder she 
idly dropped a word. 

“Well?” she murmured. 

Coburn closed the door. He had dressed 
for dinner, and the short dinner coat he 
wore seemed to accentuate his bigness, his 
boyishness as well. He was one of those 
types whose features never seem to age. 
He would be round faced, boyish at fifty. 

He gave Lisa a sudden look. A grumpy 
grunt escaped him. 

“Ts ‘well’ all you’ve got to say?’ he 
mumbled. 

Lisa smiled briefly. 

“Don’t be cross, Georgie,’’ she chided. 

Slouching to a near-by chair, a rocker, 
Coburn lowered himself upon it, his big 
figure overflowing and engulfing the chair. 
He was still looking at her sulkily, and 
after a moment he thrust his hands into his 
pockets and began to rock. Lisa, a faint 
smile in her eyes, had gone to the dressing 
table, and she was now idly arranging her 
hair in the glass. 

“You got your pearls, I suppose,’’ Co- 
burn said shortly. 

Without speaking, Lisa unlocked and 
opened the drawer of the dressing table. 
She took out the leather case, slipped the 
eatch and lifted the pearls from their 
velvet nest. 

Still without speaking, she turned and 
held out the pearls to him. 

““Gee!’’ exclaimed Coburn, his admira- 
tion evident; and Lisa opened the top of 
her writing desk and took out a paper. 
Coburn, his admiration and interest over- 
coming his sulkiness, was grinning as he 
turned the necklace over in his hands. 
From this he looked up to see Lisa standing 
there, her hand outstretched and the paper 
in it. 

“There you are, George,’”’ she murmured. 

Coburn looked at the paper, then at her. 

““What’s that?’’ he asked uncertainly. 

“The bill—it’s receipted. Don’t you 
wish to see it?”’ 

Coburn gave Lisa another sharp, sudden 
glance. 

““What’s the idea, Lisa? I don’t want to 
see it. Why do you always keep on showing 
me the bills?” 

“You wish to know where your money 
goes, don’t you?”’ she replied. 

Another rumble came from him. 

““You’re the limit, you are,’’ he mumbled 
peevishly. 

Lisa already had returned to the desk 
and was replacing the paper in a pigeonhole. 


she 
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As the grumble came from him she turned 
and surveyed him a moment calmly. 

““What’s happened, George? The mar- 
ket’s spotty again, isn’t it?” 

Coburn moved abruptly. 

“Eh? What’s that to you anyway? 
How do you know about the market?” 

Lisa smiled amusedly. 

“T’d know it from you, George—from 
the way you go on. I hope that today you 
didn’t get—stung.”’ 

A sudden laugh rattled from him. 

“T got stung for a piece—twenty-five 
thousand, all right!’ 

Lisa was still smiling at him calmly. 

“You mean my pearls? What a kid you 
are, George! I thought you’d got over 
being peevish this afternoon. You’d al- 
ready promised me the check, hadn’t you?” 

“Yes; you didn’t waste much time in 
getting it either,”’ he retorted. 

She laughed, a laugh of light amusement. 

“IT know I didn’t, Georgie.’””’ Her tone 
playful—remindful too—she added, ‘‘Get 
it while the getting’s good, sonny.” 

Coburn’s brows for a moment twitched 
together. 

“Cut that out! You hear?” he growled. 

She turned swiftly, her smile less light, 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“Don’t quarrel, George—remember! 
Remember, too, I’m ready to quit the 
moment you are. There’s to be no quarrel- 
ing over money.” 

“I’m not quarreling,’’ he mumbled. 

She smiled at him instantly, brightly. 

“That’s a good boy, George.” Then, 
giving his shoulder a light, friendly tap, she 
took the pearls from his hand and saun- 
tered back to the glass. ‘‘See? How do 
you like them now?” she asked. With a 
quick, deft movement she flung them about 
her throat and, snapping the catch to- 
gether, swung round to him. 

A quick admiration leaped into Coburn’s 
eyes. 

““Gad!” he breathed. He lurched to his 
feet and came toward her. ‘‘You’re a 
wonder, Lisa!”’ 

She looked up at him a moment, her 
slight, slender figure elflike beside his bulk, 
and a smile rippled on her lips. 

““You like the pearls, Georgie?”’ 

“T like you!”’ said Coburn, and linking 
an arm about her shoulders, he gave her 
an impulsive squeeze. 

“That’s why I got them—the pearls,” 
said Lisa; ‘‘for your sake.” 

There was a subtle expression in the 
phrase, a note that hinted vaguely a double 
intention; yet if that were her thought the 
subtlety was lost on one of his direct, im- 
pulsive sort. He gave a little bubbling 
laugh. 

“That reminds me, girlie: You wear 
those pearls tonight. Who d’you think’s 
coming here to dinner?”’ 

Lisa thought she knew. There were 
three couples—the Nesbits, the Bentons 
and Jim and Gertie Harker—enough to 
make a couple of tables at bridge. 

“‘Guess again!’’ grinned Coburn; and 
when Lisa couldn’t Coburn let out another 
jingling laugh, a chuckle of mocking amuse- 
ment. 

“‘Coombes is coming—my old boss!” 

Lisa gave a start. The smile shrank in 
her eyes. 

“Coombes?” she murmured slowly. 

Coburn’s eyes squinted in another grin. 

“‘Yes; I met him on the street this after- 
noon. He’s knocked down a couple of 
millions, they say, in the last few years; 
only I wasn’t going to let him put anything 
over on me. I couldn’t resist asking him 
up to dine; the chance was too good. This 
ranch’Il show him, I guess, he isn’t the only 
rooster on the roof. You and your pearls’ll 
make his eyes bulge, I’ll gamble!”’ 

Lisa was looking at him curiously. 

“You mean he’s coming, then?” 

“Say, what’s th’ row now?”’ questioned 
Coburn, peering at her. ‘“‘ Anything wrong? 
I hadn’t seen him for years, and I wanted 
him to take a tumble.” 
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“‘T’ve seen him,”’ said Lisa. 

“You have? When? You haven’t told 
me.’ 

“T’ve seen him at the Nesbits’— often. 
He’s a director in Phil Nesbit’s concern, the 
Three Cities Steel. He’s asked me if he 
could come here.” 

Coburn screwed his brows into a puzzled 
frown. 

“To see me—what?”’ 

“To see me,” said Lisa slowly; and with 
a hunch of his shoulders, another queer 
look at her, Coburn gave another laugh. 

The laugh was amused, yet with it harsh 
as well. 

“That bird? He’s old enough to be your 
uncle!’’ 

“He’s forty, George. It makes no differ- 
ence if he -was seventy.” 

A low whistle came from Coburn and he 
gave another laugh. 

“Of all the jokes!’’ he exploded. “A 
fathead like him! He hasn’t two ideas in 
his head but his business. Dull? Cricky! 
I’d have thought you’d yawn in his face.” 

“Dull, yes,” said Lisa; and she added 
slowly, “‘three or four million dollars of 
dullness.” 

“Bh?” inquired Coburn, peering at her. 

“Nothing,”’ she murmured carelessly. 

Coburn wandered toward the door. 

‘‘Well,”’ he mumbled, ‘“‘they’ll be here 
soon. I’ve got to go and chuck a couple of 
cocktails together.” 

But, reaching the door, he lingered there 
an instant. 

“You’re going to put on your necklace, 
aren’t you?” he said again. She nodded; 
and with the door half open, Coburn fiddled 
for amoment with the knob. ‘Yes, that’s 
right. I guess you’d better wear ’em,”’ he 
said aimlessly. 

“‘T’ll have to hurry, George,’’ Lisa said, 
glancing at the clock. It was patently an 
invitation for him to go, but he still hung 
there by the door. “‘Say ——”’ he said 
abruptly, then stopped. 

‘“What is it, George?’’ asked Lisa. 

“‘Never mind—just nothing,” he said 
evasively; and wandering out at the door, 
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caught, the color gone from her 
instinctively, she started toy 
and from her lips came a lo 
“George! George!” In 
ever, she halted, the cry, th 
on her lips; and if Coburn, 
heard it he gave no sign. 
Twenty minutes later, wher 
the guests arrived, the mas 
house—he and his cocktails 
evidence in the drawing-room, 
servant had to go find his maste 
bedroom, his hand rumpling hi 
Coburn sat under the light, a 
the long double-banked columns 
and numerals, the quotations sf 
newspaper’s financial page. 
“Mr. Coombes, sir,” said 
gravely announcing the first ¢ 
to arrive. 
Coburn flung down the p; 
Hurriedly he made his way 
Lisa, at that instant, had 
hand to the short, somewh 
evening clothes who had has 
room to greet her. 
“Lisa!’’ he exclaimed. 
Lisa put a finger to her lips. 
‘‘Hush!”’ she whispered. 
She had just heard Cobu rr 1 
footfall in the hall. 
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‘THE living-room floor is Armstrong’s Jaspé 
Linoleum. Effective contrast is secured by the 
use of a tile linoleum in the sun room. 


rmstrong’s Linoleum 


The living-room 


of a salaried man 


HIS is a modest room, and yet 
unusually attractive! 


It is not expensively furnished. The 
effect is gained by taste in the selection 
and arrangement and by the fact that 
the floor of the room is part of the 
decoration and color of the room. 


Rooms like this are found in homes 
where linoleum has been laid. For 
linoleum offers opportunities for color 
and design that are not to be secured 
with wood alone. 


If you are building, or if your floors 
need renewing or refinishing, ask to see 
some modern linoleum and consider 
how it will look in your home. 


In good stores you can find Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum in plain colors, gray, 
green, brown or blue, the delicate two- 
tone Jaspés, artistic carpet inlaid pat- 
terns, parquetry and tile effects, also 
printed designs—something suitable for 
any room in your house. 


Advantages of the linoleum floor that 


Look for the CIRCLE “A” 


ArmstRONG Cork Company, Lino_eum Division 
805 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


this illustration cannot show are that 
it is a permanent floor when properly 


laid; it is the easiest of all floors to 
clean; and it is warm, smooth and 
quiet. Occasional waxing and _ polish- 


ing is all the care or refinishing it 
requires. 


When you go to buy linoleum you 
can be sure of getting genuine linoleum 
of highest quality by looking for the 
Armstrong trademark, a Circle “A” 
on the burlap back. 


Write to our Bureau of Interior 
Decoration for ideas as to proper pat- 
terns and colors for use in your scheme 
of home decoration. No charge for 
this service. 


‘The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration”’ 
(Second Edition) 
By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of 
the New York School of Fine and Applied 


Art. Sent, with de luxe colorplates of home 
interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


trademark on the burlap hack 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum, suitable for kitchen, dining-room or 
bedroom, and fully guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service. Send for free booklet “‘ Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Rugs,” showing color plates 
of pleasing and artistic designs. 


How to Lay Linoleum on 
Wood Floors 


N summer wood floors expand. In 
winter they dry out and contract, 
with a tendency to open up the 
cracks between the boards. Your 
linoleum floor, therefore, should be 
cemented (not tacked) over a lining 
of builder’s deadening felt which has 
been previously glued to the bare 
floor boards. The felt takes up ex- 
pansion and contraction and gives 
you a permanent, waterproof, good- 
looking floor. The added service and 
wear this method gives are well 
worth the extra cost. 


BUILDER'S FELT 
WOOD FLOOR 


Up 
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Males | 
¢hrooms 


pe Sparkle 


The Old Dutch Cleanser way is the 
best way to clean porcelain and enamel. Be- 
cause—the soft, flat, flaky Old Dutch parti- 
cles erase the dirt quickly; and the surface 
retains its fine, smooth lustre and finish. Old 
Dutch makes cleaning easy. Contains no 
hard grit which scratches and grinds-in 
the dirt. 


Old Dutch is economical because the 
flat particles clean a great amount of sur- 
face with a small amount of work. 


Use it for all cleaning. 
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shie KHerr—Frank Ward O'Malley 
tavus Roy Cohen-— Katharine Dayton 
an Macdonald—Alonzo Englebert Taylor— David Friday 


The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal pattern No. 534. 
In the 9 x 9 foot size 
the price is only $12.15. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Bese ao Always look for 
this Gold Seal 


There is only one Congoleum and that is Gold-Seal 
Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 
This Gold Seal (printed in green on a gold background) 
gives you the protection of our money-back guarantee. 
It is pasted on the face of every Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and on every two yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Floor-Covering. Be sure to look for it. 

ConcoLEuM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City 


San Francisco 
Minneapolis Atlanta_ Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 508 


Pattern 


No. 386 


| 


“I love this rug, Dad. It’s so pretty ar 
so easy to keep clean. And youll nevi 
guess how little it cost!’’ 


It’s a wise bride who begins housekeeping with Gold 
Congoleum Art-Rugs. They’re so pretty, and so easy to ke 
clean. If they get dusty or dirty, just whisk a damp mop 
their smooth, waterproof surface, and in a jiffy they’re a 


clean as a whistle—their rich colors as bright as when € 


With Congoleum. Rugs on the floor, there’s no danger} 
tripping over curled edges or turned-up corners. Congolét 
lies perfectly flat without tacks or fastening of any kind, 7 


You'll find sizes, designs, and colorings suitable for a 
floor you want to cover. Simple tile effects for kitchens 
bathrooms—more elaborate and colorful patterns for ba 
rooms, dining rooms and living rooms. 


And you'll find the prices so amazingly low. 


6 x 9 feet$8.10 Patterns Nos.534,508and530 1144x3 feet $.50) 
74%x 9 feet 10.10 (illustrated) are made only | 
9 x9 feet 12.15 inthe five large sizes. Pattern oot - ie FA 
9 x10 feet 14.15 No. 386 (also illustrated) ig 3 % 424 feet 150 
9 x12 feet 16.20 .. made in all sizes. 3 x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to freight ‘rates, prices in the South, west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are higher than those quoted. 
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They Stay Until the Hold is Filled, Through Caitm and Hurricane, or Else Go to the Bottom 


’ is a tale of two towns—Singleton and Beaufort. The first is inland, beneath ““Hal’’—this to his big hairy foreman down in the beam house—‘“‘right here in the 
‘Blue Ridge, and the latter looks out on the sea. But more particularly, this Blue Ridge we got the finest chestnut oak in the world. Beats that bark from 
‘bout a girl who was born near Beaufort and the man for whom Singleton Normandy. Beats that stuff from France. Nothing can touch it. Look at this piece of 
| named. His name was Jay Singleton. And no one in all the valley of the sole leather! Look at the bloom! Say, Hal, look at the bloom of this piece of sole 
h ean deny he made a lot of money—big round silver dollars that were good _leather! That’s Blue Ridge chestnut oak unmixed!” 

z except for spending; made them himself before he was forty. Lucy Leach, with his ferretlike features, was always around the office; Hal Semple 
gleton owned a tannery and the town as well. Just a village, two or three _ pulled his long mustache and mopped his brow in the beam house—seldom stuck his 
‘en and women and so many children that no one tried to count them—playing head outside; while Jay Singleton with overalls, and mighty little else, hovered 
bark and catching rides on the tramcars that ran over low trestles to the motherlike over the lime pits, testing the live, the weak and the dead vats. 

id Western siding. The trouble with Jay Singleton, down there in the valley “Reckon no man knows it all. But start the hides right. That’s something. Maybe 
iandoah, was this: No onecould distinguish him from plain-so folk. He never half. Leather isn’t made in the liming, but, Hal, a heap of it’s ruined here. We’re 
g breeches, never talked big: ‘“This'is my tannery. I, myself, built it from | buying the best hides and skins in the world; we got the best bark. What’s going to 
‘tion up. This is my town,” .Nothing like that.. Did not know how tomake stop us from making the best leather?” 

ng gestures. But he made fairly good leather. Used to conspire with his The smokestacks of the tannery with a purple cloud above them, the creeping 
Aperintendent, “Lucy”? Leach, and with his head foreman, Big Hal Semple, tramears weaving in and out, the crude red buildings—Pompeian red, sunken deep in 
fercules, to make about the best leather in the whole world, something the the perennial green of the Blue Ridge—seemed vaguely to suggest a crater of some 
A. would be proud of—coming from the valley of the Shenandoah. Vesuvius. But night changed all this. 

Se arguing,’ he used to say to his shrewd superintendent, whose gray face Night floods the valley of the Shenandoah and, like a tide, slowly rises until the 
ed nose were forever in the way bills—‘‘no use arguing, see to it that every peaks of the mountains become submerged in darkness. And it was then, with the 
amped ‘Made in America’ unless you*find a‘flaw. In that case—well, Mr. ° dusk, théeré sprang into being a different Singleton of Singleton, with a kind of lime 
> your own judgment.” fold between his brows. 
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The trouble with Jay Singleton, another trouble, was 
this: He was born in Virginia, and didn’t go to the uni- 
versity. Only man in Christendom who, alone at night, 
ever learned his Greek and Latin, slapping mosquitoes 
when they nipped his bare chest. Thought it kind of fun 
to ponder baffling words, liked to look them up and make 
them into phrases there beneath the lamp on sweltering 
summer nights. A scholar was Singleton of Singleton; 
and oh, how he could sing! Used to chant Greek and 
Latin to the Little Calfpasture Creek as it hurried down to 
the Shenandoah; used to intone strange meters when the 
stars were swimming through the dark sky. Night in the 
Shenandoah! And the moan of the wind in the trees, and 
the murmur of the Little Calfpasture, and Jay Singleton 
alone on his narrow porch, twanging a guitar with the E 
string broken, and singing—sometimes in Greek, some- 
times in Latin, and sometimes the songs that were made in 
America. Take a smarter man than Aristotle to under- 
stand Jay’s pronunciation. Learned it himself—down in 
the valley of the Shenandoah. 

And in the valley of the Shenandoah they will tell you he 
had a way of picking likely looking boys from round about 
the mountains and of sending them to school not so far 
from Singleton, and of sending them to college down at 
Charlottesville. Knew in his heart: ‘Other things in 
this old world than bark and lime and leather.’”’ And in 
this way, without going a stone’s throw from the Little 
Calfpasture Creek, Jay Sin- 
gleton of Singleton took some 
fifteen or twenty college de- 
grees—by proxy. 

The Little Calfpasture was 
just as good as any other creek— 
when the moon made it sparkle 
and the overhanging trees made 
it shadowy and deep, and the 
night concealed the red-brown 
stains that came from the tan- 
nery. Chatty little creek, for it 
had a way of saying, ‘‘I’m going 
to the sea.”’ It had this way of 
talking, and it seemed to pause 
when Jay twanged his guitar, 
and it always joined in when 
he chanted songs from the old 
Greek song birds about the men 
who went adventuring. 

On such a night Jay Singleton 
discovered the most beloved 
singer of all the ages. Not in 
the Lesbian starlit dusk, nor yet 
in the golden-sandaled dawn, 
but beneath a smoky lamp in 
the valley of the Shenandoah. 
Found her in a book. And he 
liked the cut of her verses— 
three pentameters followed by 
a dipody; and he liked the cut 
of her clothes—sort of loose and 
careless before the Christian era. 
“No use falling in love,” said 
Jay Singleton to himself. ‘‘She 
sang her songs six hundred 
years B. C.”’ 

But he pored over another 
fragment, translated another 
quatrain, looked up each word, 
strung them together, made a 
kind of rime. In a word, Jay 
Singleton tried to improve a bit 
on the inimitable Sappho. And 
that night out on his porch 
where no one could hear, not 
even at the post office quarter 
of a mile away, he struck the 
strings of his guitar and he sang 
this surprising Sapphic: 


Man is peer of gods in those mo- 
ments after 
Love has silenced song and has 
banished laughter ; 
Then—to her who smiles at him 
softly through tears— 
He has no peers. 


Sort of loose and careless be- 
fore the Christian era. 

He laid aside his guitar and 
lit his pipe, that made a pink 
glow in the darkness. He tried 
to form in his mind an image 
of Sappho and of her Isle of 
Lesbos, tried to wander back 
through the labyrinthine ages, 
ages misty with music, dusky 
with gold, red with wars, and 
blushing with roses—forgotten 
wars, faded roses mingling to 


form the perfume of the centuries. He pulled on his pipe. 
“Where is she now?”’ Easy enough to imagine Sappho 
with her ivory throat, her violet eyes and sandals of golden 
dawn, back in the golden dawn of poetry. For, overhead, 
these were her stars. But he wondered about the form her 
singing soul had taken after she had leaped into the Ionian 
Sea. Had the waters quenched the spark, or was her soul 
immortal—a flame that twenty-five hundred years had 
failed to extinguish? Again he asked: ‘‘Where are you 
now? Where in this, the most cluttered up of all the 
ages?’’ He tried to imagine her beside the Little Calf- 
pasture—Sappho beside the Calfpasture Creek, sighing, 
laughing, singing her lyrics! ‘‘No use falling in love! Sang 
your songs twenty-five hundred years ago!” 

But the night itself had become Sapphic in its darkness, 
its brilliancy, its warmth and its beauty; Sapphic stars 
and Sapphie shadows. And lo! the banks of the little 
stream suddenly seemed to blaze with oleander and wild 
pomegranate; the oaks and the pines had become murmur- 
ing olive groves; the valley of the Shenandoah, a tideless 
sea wherein bathers laughed through the dusk; and a 
mocking bird in a cypress tree had the throat of a hundred 
nightingales. ‘‘Lesbos!’”? murmured Jay Singleton. 

“No use falling in love. No use not to.” 

He knocked out his pipe and listened to the murmuring 
stream. It was saying, “I’m on my way to the sea.” He 
slapped a mosquito that nipped his bare chest where his 


The Throb of the Sea, its Soft Distant Cadence Pulsed With Her Pulse; the Shadows, 
the Mystery Seemed to Pervade Her Senses 


|? = 
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pajamas had lost a button. He went insic 
found the pen he had used to translate §; 
and he went out into the night again, and dr. 
into the Little Calfpasture, hoping it would 7 
of Greece. Then, finding a needle and thread,e, 
button on his pajamas. 
I 

ie AL,” said Jay Singleton to his big foing 

many weeks later, “I’m going to row’ m 
I got a little old tub of a boat, named Bit; 
Norfolk way. Bought it outright. Going be 
bit.” He was gazing out of the odorous gloor)f; 
house at a pile of fresh hides on the platfornjy 
light. Across a stretch of red-brown tjh, 
absorbed and held the heat could be seen theyw 
commissary building, painted red. Back of jjg 
Little Calfpasture, and beyond was the ly 
“Bougat it outright. Just a little old tub. BE, ] 
through the inland waterways down to the: 
turing.” | 

Semple.wiggled his drooping mustache an sp 
humoredly into a vat of tanning. 

“You bought something else outright, Jay, /9 
Black Iron Spring, house and all. Going tc) 
back with you; Jay?” 

“Nope.” Jay Singleton continued to gazjt 
of hides. ‘“‘She’s dead, Hal.’ 

‘ “Dead?” 

‘cc Dead?’ : | 

“Say, Jay; aie 
that. Say, Jay; 
sorry.” ‘a 

“Hal,”’ declari 
emnly, “‘I’d give” 
town and all, to a 
But, Hal, she diec) 
hundred years bon 
born.” 

“T knew you as 
What’s her name, jy 

“Name’s Sapphi’ 

“Sounds familia)’ | 
ple wiped his broy “ 
no dead, bet you big 
to Singleton.” 

“Nope.” Jay sh)k 
positively and sigid 
“Nope. Bought. 
Spring to get rid o 
people, always fall 
Little Calfpasture, lh 
water.” Big Halgrite 
“Say, Hal, wish yoill 
news to old Leach,W 
hear the passenger ai 
ing about being flize 
start for Leach’s wu 
when you hear hep 
make the grade jusia] 
Mr. Leach, hear f 
Know who’s riding 
ning? Jay Singletorh 
Going down to Norf k 
himself an old tulpi 
named Beatrice. /d 
coming back foram 
two, maybe more. ! 
gentle like that. E, 
me and you and 2 
hides out there, I’: 
tell old Leach. I 5 
intendent that hast! 
a vacation in fifte) 
got a superintende| 
the notion money’s) 
cially to be put inj 
kept there. Don’t yl 
Black Iron Spring.’ 

“Tight as the haiil 
hide,”’ agreed Big 3 
say, Jay, he knowsil 
house you bought. ¢ 
heself. Says you oull 
a gardeen.”’ 

“‘T got two or threil! 
declared Jay Singlet 
ously—‘“‘all the old 
these mountains, thi 


’em!”’ | 
“Tncludin’ Luy 
heself.’’ Hal’s laugl 


“ 


the beam house. 
women in the Blu 
cludin’ Lucy Leach 
Jay, say, Jay, you g@ 
goadventurin’. Say: 
stop at nothin’. Gc! 

(Continued on Pr 
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a right—you can go ahead 
den it—no dynamite or 
candy. Just another of the 
saternalisticschemes. I got 
’ Rachel Brady pointed re- 
gto the official red envelope 
yin the club editor’s desk. 
«she again,” said Octavia Lowden. “I heard him 
i the City Room as I came past, so I knew he’d 
i; somebody. He hates so to do it he always has 
ward.’ She sat down at her desk, switched on 
di light and tackled her mail. 
€ on the other side of the little room, was picking 
‘ephone. The two women occupied a cramped 
i 2, exactly filled by two desks, three chairs, two 
i's, two wastebaskets, a clothes tree and a radi- 
extra chair was for the occasional caller who 
ying her own club or society items to the respec- 
ii:s of those departments of the Daily Challenge. 
1’ two ever came at once,’ Octavia Lowden had 
“we'd have to take the calendar off the wall and 
thes tree outside to give her even standing room. 
_achel, neither of us dare put on a pound of flesh— 
t's office.’ 
ar of our doing it,” Rachel Brady had replied 
| during the season, at least.” 
\. opened the red envelope first. It was, as Rachel 
‘ibed it, another of the colonel’s paternalistic 
The colonel, otherwise Colonel Abraham Lincoln 
s iolent, powerful, generous millionaire owner and 
the Challenge, was continually finding ways for 
|ves to save the liberal wages he paid them. Thrift 
of his shibboleths. The Challenge abounded in 
ing plans and baby-bond inducements. 
ase were for his readers. With the people who 
lr him the colonel went further. Octavia read this 
mouncement in the colonel’s unique style: . 


NIERE, Boys AND GIRLS OF THE CHALLENGE STAFF! 


ight a whale of a lot of the new city bond issue, and 
t-edged investment, as you probably know. 


They’re 6 per cent, and they’ve already slid uphill three points. 
Now all of you who want to can go down to the cashier’s office 
and make arrangements to take one or more of these bonds on 
small weekly payments deducted from your salary, and I'll sell 
them to you at 97, just as I bought them. Only—and here comes 
the catch—after you’ve got ’em you must promise not to sell 
’em for ten years, unless you sell ’em back-to me. If you get in 
a hole and need money I’ll buy them back from you at what you 
paid for them. My sole idea in doing this is to get you a share 
in your own city’s resources; there’s no use letting the bankers 
and brokers hog it all. By Jimminy, let’s show the world that 


we re citizens. ABRAHAM LINCOLN SPENCE. 


‘“‘ And he with the best classical education in the state! 
I’m surprised he didn’t wave the American flag and make 
a face at the Democratic Party, the old dear,”’ said Octavia, 
and threw the letter into the wastebasket. ‘‘ Well, nothing 
doing so far as I’m concerned.” 

Rachel Brady looked around curiously. There was 
something about the tilt of Octavia’s sleek little head that 
prevented her asking a question that had long teased her 
bump of curiosity—and Rachel, being Irish, had quite a 
protuberance at this particular point. “I know she gets 
more money that I do,’”’ she thought. “Does she have to 
spend it all on her family? It certainly doesn’t go on her 
back. Not that she needs it there,” she added, in fairness. 

This was true. Octavia, in her worn blue twill, was far 
more definitely well-dressed than was Rachel in her new 
fall suit. She was an exquisite little thing, as finished, as 
elegant as a figurine of French porcelain. 

“Tf I put on that old frock and that three-year-old- 
vintage hat I’d look a perfect dub,”’ mused Rachel. “Even 
her color’s her own.” She recalled herself with a start, and 
went back to the telephone. She couldn’t sit round all 
day and think about Octavia, with three débutante affairs 
imminent and Mrs. Wintringham’s dinner dance, and the 
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first of the Bachelors’ Cotillons on, as well as the regular 
grist of society news. She was due to have a fight with the 
city editor for space. 

Meanwhile Octavia, too, was busy. She cleaned up her 
rewrite, pasted her Sunday items, made a note of a special 
mention that must go into the Sunday lead, and looked 
over the day’s calendar. Nothing very much on Tuesday: 
The Fortnightly; Le Cercle Francais—which reminded her 
she must get a special photograph of Mlle. Dupranne—the 
old Browning Club; and a special meeting of the local chap- 
ter D. A. R.. On this last Octavia wasted a wistful thought. 

“Well, I could belong to it if I wanted to waste the 
money,” she told herself defiantly. ‘I’ve got lots better 
ancestors than most of the people in it.” 

She ran into the art room and made arrangements with 
Simpson to send a photographer to get the picture of 
Mlle. Dupranne.  ‘‘She’ll be ready and waiting,” promised 
Octavia. ‘“‘That woman eats publicity. Get her.to pose 
looking heroic, with the tricolor back of her—tell her I 
want to run it big on Sunday and that she must typify 
La Belle France.” 

Simpson nodded. “I’ll send Bruce; he’ll lay it on with 
a trowel.”’ 

So that was settled. Now she’d just go over to Harbor 
Avenue and get the Browning Club report from Mrs. 
Ober—for some reason the old lady wouldn’t give up 
satisfactorily over the telephone. 

Her own phone gave an imperative ring. 

“Ves, Aunt Minnie—it’s Octavia. oe Sa at.aerer < 
You’ve had another attack? . . . Oh, dear, that’s dread- 
ful! . .. I’msosorry. ... Toobad. . . . NowI'll tell 
you—you go and lie down. . . . Please, dear! . . . And 
I'll come right out. I’ll bring Doctor Heustis with 
me. Do exactly as I say. . . I can come back 
down here perfectly well. Yes, I’ll hurry. Please 
lie down, dear, until I come.” 

She hung up the receiver and spoke to Rachel: “Aunt 
Minnie’s sick and I’ll have to run home before I go to Mrs. 
Ober’s. I’ll get Miss Crockett to take my calls, but if 
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anyone should come in will you see 
them? There’s an angel.” 

“What’s the matter with your Aunt 
Minnie?” asked Rachel. 

“She has one of her bad dizzy 
spells—poor circulation, Doctor Heus- 
tis says.” 

“It’s overeating and lack of exer- 
cise,” said Rachel hardily. ‘I don’t 
see why you pay Heustis five dollars 
a throw to tell you fancy lies. AndI 
think you’re perfectly silly to go all the | 
way out to your apartment for that 
old hippo.” 

“T haven’t got time to quarrel with 
you,” returned Octavia, “‘but I’ll just 
mention that you’ve got no heart and 
no family feeling and a shameless im- 
agination of your own.” 

“‘And glad of it,” cried Rachel, to 
Octavia at the door, and they ex- 
changed a good-natured grin. Aunt 
Minnie’s ailments were a red rag to 
Rachel’s common sense. 

Octavia hurried down the hall, past 
the City Room, where now the tornado 
of the colonel’s wrath was over, stopped 
in a moment at the switchboard to tell 
Miss Crockett she was going, went on 
by the dramatic and literary editor’s 
sanctum, the managing editor’s lair 
and, nearest the elevators, the colonel’s 
own cave of the winds, with its glass 
door bearing the legend in defiant caps: 
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Down on the street the first thing to greet 
her eyes was a businesslike gray roadster, with 
Pritchett Spence, the colonel’s well-beloved and 
liberally chastised nephew, at the wheel. When 
he saw her he jumped out as one who has found 
his quest. 

“Thought you were going to work all after- 
noon,” he observed gayly. 

“Pritchett Spence, I wish you wouldn’t hang 
around waiting for me on the chance that I’ll ~ 
come out. Why aren’t you in your own office?” 

“Cleaned up a nice little sale this morning, 
and being a good boy decided I deserved a few moments 
of pleasure. Whither bound, fair nymph?” 

Octavia hesitated. “Since you’re here,’’ she said grudg- 
ingly, “‘you can take me out home. But I hope you realize 
that I’m making a convenience of you solely, and it’s not 
for the pleasure of your society.” 

“Listen to our flyweight champion. Hop in, Pancho 
Villa; any reason is good enough to me, and I’m inured 
to your insults. What are you rushing home for this hour 
of the day? Forget your powder puff?” 

“Yes, and my lip stick and my rouge and my hair dye 
and my wooden leg, smarty. And perhaps my glass eye 
and my false teeth.’ 

“T always suspected your teeth were false,” murmured 
Pritchett. ‘‘They’re too good to be true. But your wooden 
leg—that’s news.” 

Octavia regarded him darkly. ‘Stop at Doctor Heustis’ 
office, a block below our flat, if you please. If he’s in we'll 
take him along with us.” 

The calm content of Pritchett Spence’s face was replaced 
by a look of real anxiety. ‘Now listen, Tavie—is Aunt 
Min malingering again? Is that why you’re trailing all the 
way out home in the middle of the afternoon? If that isn’t 
the limit! Thank the Lord I was hanging round to save 
you three-quarters of an hour in that drafty dirty trolley. 
Why do you pay any attention to the old fake? Why don’t 
you let her die? Not that she would—she loves her 
victuals too well.” 

“Mind your own business, please! You and Rachel A! 

“O-ho, Rachel was leaping on you too? Good girl, 
Rachel. And with the usual minimum effect—I can see 
that. As for minding my own business, Tavie, your 
business is my business.” 

“Since when?” 

“Since the day I fell in love with you, which was, as well 
as I can remember, at the age of six. And some day, I warn 
you now, I’m going to poison Aunt Minnie and all the other 
grafters in your precious family who waste your time and 
your money and your strength, and prevent you from 
marrying me. You would marry me if it wasn’t for them, 
Tavie.” 

“TI certainly would not! You, with your red-headed 
temper, and your wild way of talking 2 

“Of course, you’ve got no temper, Tavie darling. And 
you're not obstinate and pig-headed, and—oh, well, what’s 
the use? I love you, and the worse you treat me the more 
I love you. But if I ever meet Aunt Minnie on a dark 
night, alone, and I’ve my trusty snickersnee with me, 
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there’ll be another unsolved murder mystery for the front 
page of Uncle Abe’s paper. And that goes for your pre- 
cious Brother Bob and your dear Niece Eloise, likewise, 
angel. And here we are at Doctor Heustis’ office. Just a 
half second before you remark for the hundredth time that 
you'll never speak to me again as long as you live.” 

Octavia vouchsafed no reply but descended from the car 
with extreme dignity and vanished within the doctor’s por- 
tal. Pritchett Spence sighed and lit a cigarette, twiddling 
absently with the automatic lighter. “The darling plucky 
little simp!”’ he said aloud. “If I could pick her up and 
run away with her!’’ No, he was not speaking about the 
lighter. 

The doctor, one of those bland, greedy, youngish, fattish 
incompetents who disgrace a noble profession, followed 
Octavia back to the car and crowded in with them, not 
noticing Pritchett Spence’s scowl and rude grunt of greet- 
ing—it was that and nothing more. 

“Your aunty is very frail, very frail, Miss Lowden,” he 
was fluting sympathetically. ‘‘I’ve never seen a constitu- 
tion so characteristically fragile, yet organically sound, as 
it were.” 

“She eats too much,” said Pritchett Spence hatefully. 
“That’s all that ails her. And she’s lazy.” 

The doctor and Octavia said nothing, though the doctor 
showed that he had heard by looking pained. He did not 
want to make an enemy of any member of the Spence 
family. He did not want to make an enemy of anybody. 
Doctor Heustis longed to be a little friend to all the 
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world, especially those inhabitants of it wh 
imaginary indispositions. 

“T’ll wait for you, Tavie,” said Pritchett 
reached the door of the shabby apartmen 
Octavia lived with her aunt and niece. 

“‘T’d rather you didn’t,’”’ said Octavia. 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t. And I’m going te 
want me to or not.” 

He sat moodily in his car, thinking of.the; 
man days when marriage by capture was the 
could just wallop Octavia over the head wi 
her up on his shoulder and carry her off, ho: 
easy and delightful life would be. He ey 
muscle to see if he could qualify for such an 
he’d be there. 

But even his strength was not equal to ca 
away while she was loaded down with sucl 

Aunt Minnie, and Bob Lowden, 

brother, and Eloise Marsh, daughter 
older sister of Octavia, whose flow 
cut off untimely in the second year of 
whose baby reverted to the Lowden 
for, and at last to Octavia. Eloise ¢ 
ble her mother—but took after the 
father’s family. ; 

“Which family,” thought Pritchet 
certainly Rhus Toxicodendron, poiso 
in the botany books as a 
truthfully so. Poor (¢ 
surely is infested with ni 

Meanwhile, within, t] 
bending tenderly over | 
who rolled pathetic eye 
extended feebly a plur 
bore not the slightest 
having been employed ir 
Octavia hovered anxiow 

“T feel so exhausted, | 
enervating fatigue,” she} 
tly. ‘My heart flutters} 

“The heart must r 
taxed,’ sang the doctor | 
“Yes, the pulse is undo 
doubtedly—not all! that 
Now—a light diet —and | 
lant ——” | 

Aunt Minnie pricked 
“T’ve taken all of that 1 
announced hopefully. 

“Tf you could only ge 
port wine—it’s just wha 
build up your strength. I 
The doctor simulated 
hardly like to introduce 
fore ladies’’—he gave 
smile—‘“‘but I do know « 
reliable bootlegger who h 
prices, though, are stagg 
doctor sighed for the wie 
the hooch purveyor. 

“Tf she needs it,’”’ put i 
could surely afford a b 

“T don’t believe he’ll 
a case,’”’ said the doctor 
find out and let you kno 
Minnie, remain very qui 
of the day and take jus’ 
ner—a squab, a broiled 
trifle like that—and with: 
tion—a teaspoonful after meals—you’ll be 
again in the morning. I’ll drop in and see yc 
I'll be able to tell you about the wine. Keep 
age, dear lady.” He patted her hand. 

Aunt Minnie’s face, which would have be 
rather handsome woman had it not been mé 
extraneous chins, lost its doleful lines at this d 
tion. Doctor Heustis had a way with the la 

“T’ve got to go back to the office,” said Oe 
I’ll bring a squab for you, Aunt Minnie, ¥ 
home. Now do just as the doctor says, and ] 
as early as I can and take care of you.” 

As they came out of the door Pritchett § 
Octavia say anxiously to the doctor, ‘But se) 
a case—I don’t see how I can.” 

“Here,”’ called Pritchett. ‘What kind of lj 
want, Tavie? I can get it for you at decent 

“Doctor Heustis thinks Aunt Minnie ought 
to strengthen her,’”’ explained Octavia, “‘and 
man who has some, but he won’t sell less than 
it’s seventy dollars.” 

“T know a man who'll sell you a bottle at at 
less,’ said Pritchett instantly. ‘‘Let me get 
Tavie.” | 

Doctor Heustis gave the young man a peeved 
man I spoke of has authentic stuff—I couldn 
the effect of any other.” | 

““T can’t guarantee the effect of the port I ¢ 
said Pritchett, “but I can guarantee its qualit 
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+ in his cellars, and if anybody in town knows 
licle Abe.” 
sue,” said Octavia, brightening. “Then I 
you, doctor. And thank you, Pritchett.” 
‘made asif to enter the car again, but Pritchett 
ydhim. “We're not going back your way, but 
° so you won’t mind walking. I don’t believe 
jugh, doctor. You look a little overweight to 
\p swung away from the curb with this parting 
» and left the doctor glaring angrily after it. 
y did you say that?’”? demanded Octavia. 
(he most tactless manner, Pritchett; though 
‘a don’t mean it. Well, I won’t nag you, for I 
is you for getting the port—I simply couldn’t 
«eventy dollars unless I stood off the landlord.”’ 
sn’t tactlessness; that was intention,” de- 
ett. “I wanted to see if that flabby wham 
dra sack of mush. Listen, Tavie—you don’t 
) you when you’re sick, do you?”’ 
ll go to old Doctor Evarts. He doesn’t charge 
| I like him better.”’ 
\hope so! Don’t you ever have Heustis. When 
t» possibility of that skunk putting his fat paws 
HH there’d be murder done, that’s all. See the 
_» gave me when I said I’d get you the wine? 
1g in with the bootleggers.”’ 
Jitchett Spence, I wouldn’t have your distrust 
4: anything in the world! He wouldn’t dare. 
2 doctor would do such a thing.”’ 
‘2 a few doctors who aren’t reputable, my dear, 
per cent on bootleggers’ prices is just as good 
sem as regular fees from regular patients.” 
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“T don’t believe it.’ 

“All right, angel-pie. I suppose I wouldn’t want you 
any different, but how you go through the world with 
your eyes shut and your mind closed to the obvious is a 
continual amazement to me. And you in the newspaper 
business, too, which is an education in disillusionment, as 
Uncle Abe says.” 

At that name Octavia fell suddenly silent. She was won- 
dering how often she could get past the colonel’s door 
without having him hail her and ask the number of city 
bonds she was going to take. It was a gloomy prospect, 
for she had had an awful set-to with him over his last 
thrift scheme, and he had been gruff with her for days 
thereafter. The colonel was an autocrat, albeit a well- 
intentioned, kindly one, and he could not brook that his 
boys and girls, as he jovially called them, should with- 
stand his kindnesses. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Pritchett. ‘‘ You worrying 
about something, Tavie?”’ 

“Oh, no—I’m just a little tired.’” She evaded Pritch- 
ett’s solicitude as she evaded the colonel’s benevolence. 

“T should think you would be. Look here, honey, I'll 
be up this evening with that port. Maybe you'd like to go 
for a little ride or out to Purdy’s Inn for dinner.” 

“No, I can’t leave Aunt Minnie when she’s miserable. 
You don’t mind if I ask how much that port will cost, do 
you, Pritchett? I’ve had some extra expense this month, 
and’’—she paused, then more lightly added—‘“‘I’m in my 
usual state of penury until pay day.” 

Pritchett knew better than to tell her that the port 
would cost her nothing. That would have been to drive her 
straight back to Doctor Heustis and his bootlegger. 

“T can get a very good port for three 
dollars a bottle,’ he said. ‘And a 
grade not so good for two and a half.” 

Octavia sighed again. Three dol- 
lars—and five for the doctor and the 
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prescription—and then the squab and some fresh fruit— 
there was the annihilation of a ten-dollar bill. No help 
for it—she’d just have to lunch on malted milk at the drug 
store for a while, and go without the gloves she needed. 

“Tf you’ll get me a bottle of the three dollar, then,’’ she 
said. “And thank you, Pritchett. You are good to me, 
though I don’t deserve it. Why don’t you go along and 
interest yourself in some really nice girl?” 

“Can’t be done. I’ve got the Octavia habit.” 

His grim look belied the gayety of his tone. It was an 
intolerable situation. He, who longed with all his heart to 
protect her slight strength, cherish her, give her the furs 
and jewels and silks she loved and could wear so well, 
must stand aside and watch her go shabby, starve herself, 
spend herself on selfish slugs who didn’t appreciate her. 

They had reached the office and Octavia hurried up- 
stairs, thanking her stars that the colonel’s door was still 
closed. Rachel had gone out news gathering; she had the 
little office to herself. Miss Crockett reported her calls. 
She settled to her work. It was a day like many others. 

A little subcurrent of comment ran beneath her labors. 
This was not at all life as she had intended or expected 
it. ‘Here I’m twenty-six,’’ murmured the subcurrent. 
‘Here I’m twenty-six, and have been working seven years, 
and I don’t seem to get anywhere or do anything. I used 
to love so well to dance—and I never get a chance to 
dance any more, even if I had an evening dress. I used to 
try to keep up my French and my Italian, but now I’m 
too dead tired at night to read anything but the evening 
paper. I wish Eloise took more interest in reading. I 
could help her so much and it would help me. I always 
wanted to travel, and I can’t get enough ahead to do more 
than send Aunt Minnie and Eloise to the Lake and get out 
there for week-ends myself. I hate the Lake too. Stuffy 
old dowagers and silly young flappers and stodgy married 
men. Oh, well—Octavia, my dear, you’d better be thank- 
ful you’ve got a job and can carry on.” 

She silenced the subcurrent with this reflection, and con- 
centrated on trying to get Mrs. Ober, of the Browning 
Club, to be intelligible over the telephone. There simply 
wasn’t time to go all the way over there in person if she 
was going to stop on the way home for that squab for Aunt 
Minnie. They had no maid in the evenings; Clara, the 
colored factotum, was on half time and left immediately 

after luncheon. When Aunt 
Minnie was feeling well enough 
she would get dinner, but this 
was seldom, and Octavia did 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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ests people greatly 
to be told that the 
farmer is dissatisfied. 
That fact has been beat 
in upon the publicmind 
during the last eighteen 
months through both 
the spoken and the 
written word, until we 
feel a little like an au- 
dience that has been 
listening to a snare- 
drum solo. The farmer 
has had abundant cause 
for dissatisfaction. His 
prices have fallen more 
than the average. He 
finds it difficult, there- 
fore, to maintain his 
customary standard of 
living, to say nothing 
of meeting the debts 
he may have incurred 
in the optimistic days 
when Europe was ruin- 
ing itsmonetary system 
and its financial stand- 
ing to pay him, as well 
as other producers, 
fabulous prices for the 
things it wanted. 
What the country 
wants to know now is 
how the farmer is to be 
got out of his present 
situation and restored to prosperity. Not the prosperity 
of wartime, for that comes only several times in a century, 
but a stable and dependable state of well-being such as 
he enjoyed from 1898 to the outbreak of the war in 1914. 
American agriculture suffered more seriously during the 
depression of 1894 to 1896 than during these last two years. 
Yet in the spring of 1900 Ray Stannard Baker, who knew 
the agricultural situation well, opened his book Our New 
Prosperity with these paragraphs: 
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A witty Western writer, summing up the marvels of growth, 
expansion, and prosperity ‘of the year 1899 in the United States, 
made this telling climax: ‘‘And every barn in Kansas and 
Nebraska has had a new coat of paint.”’ 

To anyone who knew the great unpainted West of 1896 and 
1897, with its bare, weather-stained houses, its dilapidated 
barns, its farm machinery standing out in the rain, its ruinous 
boom-towns, its discontented inhabitants crying out for legisla- 
tion to relieve their distress, this bit of observation raises a 
picture of improvement and smiling comfort such as no array of 
figures, however convincing, could produce. 


Nor did agricultural prosperity cease with 1900. During 
the next fifteen years the gross value of farm products 
more than doubled. In 1899 they amounted to $4,700,- 
060,000; by 1914 they stood at $9,800,000,000. The 
number of people engaged in producing this product had 
increased by only 10 per cent, while the volume of farm 
products had increased by more than 30 per cent. Prices 
of farm products had risen more than 50 per cent, while 
the wholesale prices of other commodities had increased 
less than 30 per cent. If the farmer was prosperous in 
1900 he must have been well off indeed by the outbreak of 
the European War. The problem that interests the public 
is how this march of agricultural prosperity can be restored. 


The Farmer as Exporter 


[eves are those who believe that agricultural improve- 
ment will come through political action. But the fact 
that the increase in well-being which preceded the fifteen 
years before the war came about without any political action 
whatever casts doubt upon the efficacy of the legislative 
measures that politicians have been willing to enact for 
the farmer’s benefit. It is dawning upon the rural com- 
munity that political relief can aid him but slightly. In 
the long run some benefits will undoubtedly accrue from 
the legislative measures that have been passed, but imme- 
diately they will avail the farmer little. Neither badgering 
speculators, nor regulating packers, nor providing credit 
facilities that enable the farmer to borrow money to be 
repaid in the far-distant future, will help him materially. 

The root of the farmer’s immediate difficulty is not to be 
found in the nature of our credit structure; nor in the 
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A Jersey Herd and Dairy Barn in Georgia 


speculative markets that have developed out of the 
experience of the past for the marketing of his produce; 
nor in the nature of the institutions that manufacture and 
distribute our meat products. His present trouble arises 
rather out of the disheveled industrial situation in those 
foreign countries that have bought his product heretofore. 
It was the foreign situation which brought about the fall 
in prices in 1920 and 1921. Almost simultaneously indus- 
trial depression struck our home industry. The conse- 
quent fall of productive activity and of purchasing power 
among our industrial groups accentuated the downward 
movement of agricultural prices. 

Nor does production for the foreign market promise the 
farmer much for some years to come. In the disheveled 
state of European industry agricultural production is more 
nearly normal than are manufacturing and mining. Agri- 
culture differs from other industries in one important 
respect: Business depression always reduces the output of 
manufactures, mines, industrial construction and building 
operations, but it has practically no effect upon the acreage 
of crops planted or upon the average yield. We have seen 
again during the last few years that the farmer does not 
lower either his acreage or his activity when prices are 
falling and times are hard. At such times he tries to make 
up through increased production for the fall in prices. 
Those of us who lived through the depression of the ’90’s 
as farmers flouted the idea so commonly put forth during 
the winter of 1920-21 that agricultural acreage and output 
would be reduced because of the price decline. Nothing 
of the sort happened; it never does. 

European agriculture is not different from ours in this 
respect. The farmers there returned after the war and pro- 
ceeded, with their families, and with their sons who had 
returned from the armies and from the disturbed industrial 
centers, to till their fields. These were not so fertile as they 
had been in 1913 and 1914; the work animals were poorer; 
the quality of the seed had deteriorated; but the farmer 
proceeded to utilize his labor and resources to the full. The 
result is a more nearly normal state of production in agri- 


culture than in other lines of industry. Europe is not so ' 


well supplied with agricultural products as she was before 
the war or as she would like to be. But she is better sup- 
plied with these products than with the manufactures she 
must send us in payment if she is to buy farm produce in 
America. Europe is in no position to buy large quantities 
of American agricultural products at high prices. We pro- 
duce asurplus for export which must be sold on the European 
market, and that portion of the product sold at home will 
not bring a higher price than that which goes abroad. 

In view of this situation, one of the means for getting the 
farmer out of trouble isto take him as far as possible off the 
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Government and by industries other than 

amounted to $38,000,000,000 for the year 1920, 
in 1921 to $30,000,000,000. They cannot br 
$33,000,000,000 for the year 1922, and will p 
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OR do wages and salaries constitute the ent 

of the people living in cities and towns whobt 
sume the products of our farms. They are less t 
quarters of that income. Rents, interest and pI 
up another $12,000,000,000 of income for the ur 
ers. When this is added to the wages and salari 
a total spending power in our cities and towns 0 
000,000 for 1922. If prosperity continues for 1 
amount to even more. As a consequence of t 
of purchasing power among our people the gro: 
the farmers’ product will be almost fifteen billi 
for 1922, as against twelve and one-third billio 
and less than ten billions in 1914. 

Our town dwellers have, therefore, $7000 o: 
power for each of the six and a half million fai 
United States. No other agricultural populat 
world has within its own nation any market rem 
parable with this in purchasing power. In states 
igan, which have become predominantly indust 
the last decade, the urban purchasing powé 
larger. Though the United States as a whole ha 
one-third persons living in town for every one on 
Michigan has three and one-third. The town 
that state have a net income which amounts to. 
$11,000 for every one of its 196,000 farms. Bi 
they have access to an urban population of 3,000, 
in Illinois and Wisconsin through the cheap tran 
by water. The total income which the farmer of 
may tap by venturing less than 100 miles 01 
boundaries of his state is adequate to consume 
product at prices that would make him prosper 

The problem of getting the Michigan farmer 0 
culty and establishing him once more in a stat 
perity has for its setting this disparity between | 
rural population in the state and this growth of 5 
power among our industrial population. N either 
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As good a place as any, I decided, to look into the 
daily manifestations of this ancient institution of royalty 
was Buckingham Palace itself. As soon as I could get 
round to it I dropped in at the palace one morning and 
made a little call. 

Early as it was, the Windsors were all out. It was just 
as well. I mean to say that with the king, queen and the 
boys scattered about London on their various jobs I could 
chat with a certain member of the royal household staff 
without being annoyed by small-talk interruptions by 
the folks. 

They like their king, the English do. I grew to like him 
myself. Unfortunately for both of us I was so rushed with 
engagements during my month or so in London that I was 
able to be with the king only twice. The first time was 
when the royal flivver—they’ve turned in the old touring 
car, by the way, for a sedan with a self-starter and every- 
thing—passed me at the corner of London Street and 
Praed Street on its way into Paddington Station to meet 
the Prince of Wales upon his return from the Orient. The 
second. time was when the royal flivver passed me, a few 
minutes later, coming out of the station. 

Later I remembered that someone had been sitting with 
Queen Mary in the car. From the evening newspapers | 
learned that the person seated with Queen Mary was none 
other than the king. Little as I saw his majesty, however, 
I grew real fond of him. He impressed me as being a 
gentleman. 

Before I called on the king and queen on the day they 
were out I had a vague American notion that the royal 
family began their day by coming into the breakfast room 
after the fashion of the victorious Rhadames entering 
Memphis in the second act of Aida. There would be trum- 
peters, I imagined, in the lead, followed by a brass band of 
one hundred pieces; and then would follow father, mother 
and the children wearing brimless bowler hats of solid 
gold, heavily studded with cracked ice, and decked in 
crimson velours portiéres trimmed with ermine and 
kolinsky. 


The King and Queen of Engiand in Their Flivver 
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Maybe on jolly mornings when Queen 
Mary wasn’t round, the king might jest- 
ingly cover his stack of wheat cakes with his 
gold hat and put the silver toast cover on his 
head to get a laugh out of the kids. Beyond an occasional 
comic unbending of this sort, however, I pictured the royal 
day as one of unbroken pomp and glitter. The nightly 
procession to the royal dinner, I fancied, would, by compar- 
ison, make the grand entry of the Ringling circus look as 
sad and drab as the annual parade of Columbia Univer- 
sity professors making their New Year’s call on Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

Not so. The lack of color or dramatic happenings in the 
family life in Buckingham Palace is so pronounced that 
any royal day could be described by one of our young 
American realists in a novel of less than six hundred pages. 

The moment I entered a vestibule of the palace I gath- 
ered from the emptiness of the royal umbrella stand that 
Queen Mary was out. I don’t mean that it was raining. 
Rain had not fallen in or near London for weeks, and the 
parks were parched; but, as American readers familiar 
with published snapshots of the queen well know, Queen 
Mary would no more think of going out on a cloudless day 
without the royal umbrella than a Greenwich Village poet 
would face the world without his shell-rimmed cheaters. 
And unearthly though the hour, the king and the boys also 
were on the job. 


The Trick Lift at the Palace 


“ \ LWAYS remember,” said the Buckingham Palace offi- 
cial who gave me a close-up of royal domesticity, “that 
the royal family is the hardest-working family in England.”’ 
To break right into the domestic life in the palace, all 
that was necessary, I was surprised to learn, was an ordi- 
nary reportorial lack of all sense of shame, plus a certain 
amount of bravery. Bravery comes into play when an 
American, accustomed to elevators—slang for lifts—that 
are manned by starters and chauffeurs, finds that the 
palace eleva—lift is one of those little trick affairs which 
the passenger runs himself by pressing a button. 

Then, too, I had to explain to a red-coated hired hand 
at the front door that the exalved personage I sought was 
so close to me that 
only the day be- 
fore we had split a 
case of Bass at the 
Savoy. Nexta 
second hired man 
wanted to know all 
about the Bass. 
The only royal red 
about this second 
hand was his com- 
plexion, the rest of 
his tall young 
handsome figure 
being incased in 
formal black early 
morning swallow- 
tailed evening 
clothes, the som- 
ber black relieved 
only by a _ hard- 
boiled shirt and 
two long rows of 
brilliant military 
service ribbons 
across the left 
breast. 

“Up all night, 
brother?’ I asked 
jocosely before be- 
ing passed on to a 
third red-coated 
hired man who was 
to conduct me to 
the trick lift. 
Maybe my ques- 
tion wronged him. 
Probably he was 
starting out on a 
date to take a gal 
living somewhere 
east of Barking 
that evening tothe 
big Palais de 
Danse, somewhere 
west of ’Ammer- 
smith. 
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ally on search for the apt, widely understood and 

vivid phrase you probably would say, on first 
thought, that Christopher Jopp built his house of life 
on a mountain of sand. And with that as 
the backbone of a beginning you would 
then be able to tell in racy, nervous style 
how the sands, grain by grain, slipped 
from beneath the structure until it sagged 
and tilted and at last collapsed on Chris- 
topher and all his chattels and dreams. 
Then, as a final fillip, you might set forth 
in one staccato sentence what Christopher 
saved from the wreckage and, if you were 
writing it all into a feature story, might 
picture Christopher, in the end, leaving 
the ruins of his house behind him and 
marching away with content in his eyes 
into the opal light of a new day. 

At any rate, Christopher Jopp’s life 
had in it the stuff that makes newspaper 
stories, the stuff that is the heart of all 
stories that ever were told, whether in the 
vital and incisive way of the daily page 
or in the measured and more philosophical 
mood of the well-made novel. It had 
point and counterpoint; it encompassed 
failures that produced riches, half failures 
that fathered sorry self-distrust, and one 
triumph over an old weakness within—a 
victory that gave him riches beyond any 
he had possessed in all his life. 

Consider Christopher Jopp at the par- 
ticular moment when the shifting of one 
more grain of sand would cause his house 
to begin to sag and tilt, and when the 
slipping of a number more would destroy 
it, as the movement of the key log brings 
down the jam; consider him, if you please, 
in the initial minutes of his supreme hour 
of crisis. 

He stood on the small balcony off the 
ballroom on the second floor of the Man- 
nerings’ home. It was a balcony that 
seemed to be suspended by the vines which 
covered the walls behind it and almost hid 
its gray stone from view, a sheltered nook 
that even the moonbeams had difficulty 
in finding. Through the open door behind 
him floated the strains of dance music, a 
medley of conversation, an occasional 
laugh. It was on a starlit night of spring, 
and perfume of flowers came to the balcony 
from the gardens and the boscage of the 
wide lawns beneath. A gleam of yellow 
light, in which the shadows of dancers 
moved, spread out from the ballroom 
door. 

Christopher Jopp was very happy and 
elated, for Sheila Mannering had stepped 
into the circle of his arms a moment 
before, and he was looking down upon her 
young, beautiful, upturned face. He had 
been hoping for some years to marry Sheila 
Mannering. He bent to kiss her parted, yielding lips. It 
was a long kiss, and neither of them noticed the young 
man—years younger than Chris Jopp—who appeared in 
the ballroom door, and who stood there for several minutes 
in silence, giving himself up to disappointment, and unable 
in spite of himself to do the courteous and kindly thing 
of turning around and tiptoeing away. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he said tentatively. 

Christopher Jopp looked up composedly enough. He 
was a man schooled in poise by years and responsibility. 

Sheila drew away from him with a quick little laugh, and 
together they faced the young discoverer. Sheila, tucking 
a strand of her bright hair into place, flushed. His arm 
still around her, Christopher smiled and said, “Well, 
Leland, greet the happiest man. Sheila has just agreed to 
marry me.” 

Leland, his back to the light, took Christopher’s hand 
rather slowly. 

“Well,” he replied in a voice that betrayed things his 
shaded face did not, “‘we couldn’t all marry Sheila, and 
since I can’t have her myself I’d as soon she should marry 
you, I think. But—does this cheat me out of my dance? 
This was my dance, you know; the only one Sheila had 
left when I arrived.” 

The dance was nearly done. 

Sheila laughed and Christopher Jopp smiled. He caught 
the slight undercurrent of dislike in the younger man’s 
voice, but it did not disturb him. It was true, he thought, 
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“But How Soon, Sheila? You Haven’t Told Me When”’ 


that he was years older than Sheila, and that this attitude 
of youth was a natural one. Ancient tribesmen probably 
felt much the same toward a member of an enemy clan who 
won the heart of their reigning beauty. In this pause 
Sheila looked quickly at Jopp, then she caught young 
Leland’s arm. ‘ 

“Come, Lee,” she exclaimed gayly. ‘‘I’ll have heaps of 
time to dance with Chris Jopp, and somebody soon will be 
marrying you, and—and let’s dance.”’ 

Jopp detained her only a moment. He could not resist 
a desire to reduce the nebulous wonder of her promise to 
some solidity of dates and details. He had hoped so long 
to marry Sheila, had so intimately related her in his mind 
with all his plans and achievements, that her agreement 
had been like a great seal of success. 

“But how soon, Sheila? You haven’t told me when.” 

The music of her voice and laughter floated back to him 
over a gleaming and gracefully tilted shoulder as young 
Leland whirled her away in his arms. 

“T’ll write you tonight,” she called back to him. ‘‘We’ll 
talk it all over tomorrow.” 

Christopher Jopp, a tall, straight and somewhat portly 
figure, bowed lightly and gracefully enough, and waved 
his hand. Then he turned his back on the ballroom, lit a 
cigarette, and looked up at the stars. Perhaps he had 
chosen a rather unfortunate time to propose to Sheila— 
at a dance where a younger man was her accepted partner, 
and where the ardent Leland was sure to pop up—but 
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there on the balcony, in the perfume ‘; 
the .moonlight, the perfect moment § 
and he had refused to let it slip away. § 
little in the dark, and rocked softly bé 
with his hands held loosely 
hind him. Sometimes he 
the way all his dreams had y 
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E WAS thirty-nine the r 

on the Mannerings’ 
owned one of those gold mi 
everywhere in the factory 
American cities, and was 


with his life. His gold mine 

not a mine but a machine, | 

which went raw steel and ot 

and the brains and brawn af 
good workmen, to come } 
other doors in the form of m] 
pliances in use on every ra 

country, and designed to n 

of the hurried traveler sey 
more comfortable than it ott 
be. It was a well-oiled maj 
ran without friction under 4p 
watchful eye of its owner, wl! 
its dynamo, its vital source ob 
on; in a way, its sine qua n\, 
pher Jopp honestly liked }| 
and most of them liked him. | 
and friendly with everyone, 

afford to be. The gold min 
the best industrial properties 
single man, that Christophe. 
informed as to such things, kry 
about. : j 

And he himself had develop! 
Morgan Manufacturing Con: 
property was called, of thi 
fostered and guided it. He} 
its first and now late lameni 
his early twenties on a hunt f 
he had found it. Old Her; 
standing in his two-room | 
factory and machine shop, ¥| 
such repair work as he could; 
needed a cheap worker to sor 
washers from the rusty pile | 
disks that had accumulated 
corner. Looking over his eter 
nickel-framed spectacles, he h| 
the stalwart and erect youn 
had weighed keenly the prok 
of the exceptionally clear gra; 
looked out from under heavy 
curved dark eyebrows with 
and fascinating steadiness, t 
normally full mouth lines, anc 
cleft chin. And he had decid 
was a sapling destined to bec 
tree. o | 

Then, too, Henry Morgai 
; most of his own early life 
and practically all of what might be called the 
later parts of it in the confines of his two- 
and of late, as years of comparative failur 
to be drawing toward their inevitable clim 
begun to long for the open green spaces of the 
he was born—a land of wide fields, of orchards 
patches and rolling hills. Over his spectacle 
at Christopher Jopp, and saw that his applican 
similar country, for, truth to tell, Christophe 
all the outward appearance of the farmer he w 

“Take off your coat,’’ said Henry Morgan, | 
the piece of greasy mechanism he had in hand 

Christopher removed the rusty-colored ga 
alacrity; he had been walking the streets fo 
hoping to hear just that’'command. Young, 
eager, he stood before the old man in the leat 
whose aging facial skin had taken on somethings 
glow of the heated iron with which he worked. | 
was ready. But Henry Morgan had seated hi 
upturned soap box. 

“Boy,” he said, looking out the window wht 
see spring trying bravely to make a show 
tender green garlands on the meager stunted 
neighborhood, “‘tell me a little about the coun 
then, as Christopher Jopp looked at him witl 
squint: ‘‘Anything—just a little gossip about 

Of course this was incredible to Christopher. 
acrid smells of the littered, greasy, smudgy littl 
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henge, a call tosome glittering, 
‘¢ heights of romance. To him 
yas the beginning of a climb to 
the city symbolized by the 
tn ‘the white-tile towers and 
sof the tall, needlelike building 
‘qserved for the first time early 
izng he came from the farm. 
ip vasa little, stooped, dim-eyed 
‘ho wanted him to put away 
jeiess and for the moment, at 
his broad back on his visions. 
yoelievable; it was uncitylike. 
y topher Jopp was Christopher 
[> old man’s desire did not seem 
»yal or even like foolish whimsy 
,1dslippered pantaloon.”” The 
y/st was there, was something 
sidered and dealt with; it was the 
{It the first gate on the road to success. 
a lown on an old iron anvil, whose sides 
wasted with a delicate and, if you had 
» samine them closely, a beautiful skein 
The fresh, pale green of new leaves 
ai the gray trees outside the open 
y; birds twittered busily. With thought 
ag but the task in hand, and in his 
s)flat-toned voice—which was none the 
yrvous and incisive voice—he talked 
J and fairly of the country he had 
tiull and oppressive, of the farmland 
jadly left behind. And that had 
h beginning of his long upward 
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f} was something of this same 
Jnging newness of spring in the 
| morning after the Mannerings’ 
fi Christopher Jopp came down- 
i his home to breakfast a few 
x)efore nine-o’clock on the wide, 
ljtraded porch that snuggled in a 
ne of the walls near the northeast 
his simply palatial stone resi- 
» Lafayette Avenue. Jopp, when 
yas clear and warm, usually had 
ifast on this porch. 

nall, perfectly appointed table 
e placed lengthwise on the narrow 
and over its linen and thin cream-tinted china 
¢ he sat down, looked beyond the balustrade to 
{ft vistas of carefully groomed, velvet green lawns, 
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He Saw Morgan Leap Upward and Forward, Gasping as 


“But You Said in Your Direct Testimony 
That You Did Not Believe Mr. Morgan 
Had Shown the Plans to Anyone Eise?’’ 


midst of the inspiring environment he had provided for 
himself and for those who in life might be intimately 
associated with him, was a frugal one: eggs, toast, some 
imported marmalade of which he was very fond, and, of 
course, coffee, with neither cream nor sweetening. 

He ate quietly, almost methodically, but his eyes were 
bright with suppressed excitement. From time to time he 
smiled and twitched his head, and regarded his man- 
servant as if about to speak to him, but remained silent. 


He was like a man considering and trying to keep concealed 
a pleasant story about himself, one that amused him. He 
was thinking, naturally, of Sheila, and of her letter, which 
he thought should be even then in his morning mail, and of 
young Leland as he had looked standing in the door of the 
ballroom the previous night. 

The essential thing about Christopher Jopp had not 
changed with the passing years. His sturdy muscular body 
had become a little thinner, slightly more refined; the 
bulging muscles of that first day in 
Henry Morgan’s shop had smoothed 
down, somehow, until their possessor 
had come into a certain heavy grace. 
It is difficult, of course, tosay how much 
of this change was due to the difference 
in the habits of his early and his later 
years, and how much to Christopher 
Jopp’s discovery of the purpose of good 
tailors. His flat-toned voice, though 
still nervous and incisive, had taken on 
a suggestion of color, had softened 
and deepened. His hands, with the 
breadth acquired in days of exacting 
manual labor, were white and well cared 
for. But the exceptionally clear gray 
eyes, quiet and keen, those of the 
philosopher endowed with dynamic 
qualities, mirrors of his character, were 
still the same, and today they looked 
over his estate, over these emblems of 
riches, with the same fearlessness that 
marked his glance the morning old 
Henry Morgan first assayed it. 

At the precise moment when Christopher Jopp put the 
china coffee cup back upon its saucer for the last time— 
almost, in fact, before the faint tinkle had died—the single 
servitor came noiselessly from the cool interior behind the 
tall, narrow windows and soundlessly laid several envelopes 
of various sizes, shapes and hues at his right hand. It was 
Christopher Jopp’s order that his breakfast should come 
before his mail, and never was there any deviation from 
it. The man did not fear his affairs, nor did they, as a 
rule, ever have the power to make him anxious. And his 
breakfast on the porch was a thing he loved, and it amused 
him to say now and again to himself that the earth was 
probably the only place in the universe where they have 
such a thing. 

Christopher Jopp smiled boyishly. Quite eagerly he 
hitched his chair nearer the table, and with a finger and 
thumb carefully raised the upper part of the pile of 
envelopes by catching the corner of one which protruded 
beyond the others. He did it with a light artistry of which 
one would scarcely have thought him capable, but which 
was in consonance with his smile and his mood. For 
Christopher Jopp was about to put the keystone in the 
arch of his dreams. The fine home in which he lived was 
about to have a mistress, a mistress who would bring to it 
all that Christopher knew in his heart that he wanted—the 
finesse of life, tne 
lightness, the gay- 
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ety, the young 
people, the laugh- 
ter, and human 
colorful beings to 
move across the 
wonderful lawns, 
to sprinkle with 
life and love the 
tennis courts down 
near the fountain, 
and the fine wide 
rooms of the house. 
He had come now 
to the point where 
he could define the 
things he wanted, 
the same things 
that he had de- 
sired vaguely and 
without power to 
name or describe 
in his early discon- 
tented days. 

The long, nar- 
row, cream-white 
envelope which he 
so adroitly ex- 
tracted from the 
pile was, as he 
knew, from Sheila. 
Christopher Jopp 
opened it neatly. 
It deserved care, 
for it was a deli- 
cate thing. Inside 
its cream exterior 
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RS. DIANER MATHEWS waddled ag- 
gressively across the room and proclaimed 
her departure by an emphatic bang of the 

front door. Mz. Camphor Sprott sighed with re- 
lief, lighted a slightly shopworn cigar and be- 
stowed a pathetic glance upon his wife. ‘Floral,’ said he, 
“ev’y time I sees yo’ mother I gits regretful that you 
wasn’t born an orphan.”’ 

Floral agreed sadly. “‘She does kinder protrude all over 
the house, don’t she, Camphor?”’ 

“Golly! She’s the protrudinest lady I ever did see. 
Her an’ Mistuh Trouble must be fust cousins.” 

Mrs. Sprott nodded in sympathy. Even her daughterly 
affection had been taxed almost to the breaking point 
and only a sense of duty deterred her from openly allying 
herself against the militant third member of the household. 

“Befo’ she come to live with us,’’ mused Camphor 
bitterly as he blew a cloud of rancid smoke 
across the room, ‘‘this heah house useter 
be kinder happy, but now misery is the one 
thing we ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

“You hadn’t ought to talk that way 
about ma.” 

“T reckon I can talk about her any way 
Iwant. Ain’tIs’portin’ her? An’ ain’t she 
been givin’ me hell ever sence she come 
heah? B’lieve me, Floral, gratitude is one 
thing yo’ ma ain’t got none of. She’s the 
ungratitudinousest woman in the whole 
world. In fac’, s’far’s I been able to see, 
they ain’t nothin’ to recommend her to 
nobody no time.” 

Floral languidly essayed a rather pallid 
defense. ‘‘If’n it hadn’t of be’n fo’ ma 
where would I be at?” 

“Huh! That ain’t the question at all. 
If yo’ ma keeps on I know where you is 
gwine be at: It’s gwine be a fun’ral, an’ 
Ise the corp’ what is gwine be gittin’ patted 
in the face with a spade.” 

“Ma ain’t so terrible as all that.” 

“You’re right she ain’t. She’s wuss. All 
she does is to go snoopin’ round raisin’ 
thunder. She finds out ’bout ev’ything I 
does an’ a heap of things I don’t do. Befo’ 
she come here we never fit on’y once in a 
while. Now weis fightin’ all the time. Ise 
tellin’ you now, honey, does yo’ ma con- 
tinue to keep on livin’ with us somethin’ is 
gwine happen.” 

“Meanin’ which?” 

“Mieanin’ Ise gwin2 bust loose.” 

“An’ do what?” 

“‘ise gwine to ——”’ He paused and shook 
his head in melancholy fashion. ‘‘ Dawg- 
gone if I know. The mo’ madder I gits the 
happier it makes yo’ ma. An’ heah I sit 
when I know good an’ well she’s over gos- 
sipin’ with Sis Callie Flukers this ve’y 
minute tryin’ to find out somethin’ which 
I has been up to.” 

Floral’s wifely eyes narrowed specula- 
tively. ‘‘What has you been up to, Cam- 
phor?”’ 

“Nothin’.” 

“Then she ain’t gwine find nothin’ out.’ 

“You don’t know yo’ ma like I does.” 
Memory seared him. ‘“F’r all I knowshe’s 
li’ble to come back heah an’ say I was out 
joyridin’ last night with some gal instid of bein’ down to 
The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise Hall like I said I 
was.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Uh-huh. She sho’ly is. But when she tells you that, 
honey, the thing fo’ you to do is to preten’ to b’lieve it.’’ 

“T will,” said Floral. ‘An’ it won’t take much pre- 
tendin’, neither.” 

Camphor swung wrathfully to his feet. 
meanin’ to ’sinuate ——”’ 

“T ain’t ’sinuatin’ nothin’, Camphor Sprott. But if’n 
it should turn out that you wasn’t down to the I Will 
Arise Hall last night when you said you was down there, 
an’ pe 

“Who said I wasn’t?” 

“You did.” 

“T di’n’t. I said yo’ ma might find out somethin’ fum 
Sis Callie which would make her think I wasn’t.” 

“How come you to think she’d hear that pretickeler 
thing?”’ 

“‘Ain’t no reason. I was jes’ guessin’.”’ 

“Hmph! You is a pow’ful queer guesser. An’ Ise 
tellin’ you right heah an’ now, Mistuh Sprott—I is lucky 


“You ain’t 
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‘*Mis’ Mathews, Was You to 
Look Any Prettier Somebody 
Would Pick You fo’ a Flower’’ 


to have ma livin’ with us so’s I can git to learn how un- 
faithless you is. Tha’s why you ain’t lovin’ ma none—you 
is skeered of her. You don’t know what a swell woman 
ma is.” 


Camphor’s fists were clenched belligerently. ‘“‘You 
says words, Floral—but they don’t mean nothin’. Yo’ 
ma ain’t wuth nothin’—or even less than that. Big fat 


woman. But it ain’t her size, it’s the len’th of her tongue. 
Ev’y time she opens her mouth calamity oozes out. Befo’ 
she had be’n heah th’ee days I knowed that my middle 
name was Hahd Luck an’ I had been born twins. Ise 
stood all I inten’s to, an’ I ain’t gwine stan’ no mo’. Ise 


thoo. Ise tellin’ you right now, yo’ ma is gwine ’scover 
that it’s a long worm which ain’t got no turnin’.” 

Floral’s ire was plenteously aroused. ‘‘I ain’t gwine 
stan’ heah an’ let you straduce my ma.” 

“Git out then! Git out! They ain’t nobody stoppin’ 
you, is they? Ise got my ’pinion of yo’ ma an’ J is ex- 
pressin’ same. Sence she come heah she ain’t never done 
nothin’ an’ ev’y day she does it a li’l’ harder. On’y way 
I can esplain that woman is that the Lawd must of made 
her on the eighth day.” 

“T refuses to listen at you 

‘An’ I refuses twice as hahd to listen at yo’ ma. Woman 
which has got a loose tongue like hers oughter be elexe- 
cuted. Ise pronouncin’ right now that does I an’ she bofe 
stay in this house one of us gits out.” 

Floral smiled sweetly. ‘‘Where is you aimin’ to stay 
at after you leaves?”’ 

“Woman! Does you know what you is sayin’ with yo’ 
mouf? Standin’ up against yo’ husban’ ——” 

“A gal has on’y got one mother,” retorted Floral log- 
ically, “‘but she c’n git as many husban’s as she wants.” 

“T reckon,” snapped Camphor, “that you wants yo’ 
ma to keep on livin’ with us.” 
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“T ain’t said so.” 
“You ain’t said not.” 
“T ain’t said nothin’ neither way.” 
“T asts you, then: Does you not or¢ 
“S’long’s you keep on actin’ like | 
doin’ I ain’t decided. But I ain’t gwine dor 
which ain’t respe’tful an’ polite.” | 
“No. An’ neither is I. ’Cept maybe fond 
haid with an ax.”’ it 
There was a patter of footsteps from th 
Apprehension smote Mr. Sprott. He grabbe 
ducked for the exit. : 
But just as he started out Mrs. Dianer | 
tered. She transfixed the cringing Campho: 
cusing glare. : 
“Mistuh Sprott,” she sizzled, “I requests t 
was you at last night?”’ ; 


Camphor flung a wildly ap p| 


them ’spersions right away she 
You remember what I said— 
of her ’sinuations with puffec} 

The front door slammed } 
and he made a great deal of] 
journey down Twenty-third 
ambition of the moment was 
maximum of space between 
home in an irreducible minin 
Not until he had reached Bi 
Barbecue Lunch’ Room & Bil 
and ensconced himself in a coi 


“Somebody was in a jokin’ ] 
they let Dianer Mathews git be 
joke is on me.””» .- | - 


A 


Camphor believed that Fates 
him a scurvy trick. The mot 
advent, several months since, Ii 
companied by a premonition of } 
Camphor Sprott now knew th 
outpaced riotous imagination. | 

A passively nagging mother-ili 
have been bearable, but there »; 
of passivity about Dianer Mag 
was aggressive, assertive and ai 
She possessed the well-defined k 
that her child owed her mort 
could ever pay, and it was her 
lect. 

Failing in that effort she d 
energies toward the astounded <1 
Camphor. q 

Camphor Sprott was no bett 
than the average husband. Hell 
riods of discretion and briefer on«t 
not so dully discreet. Up to 1? 
Dianer’s arrival the latter hadj 
well concealed from the delecté! 
partly, perhaps, because Floral 
young wife who did not attem 
those details of her husband’s 
were calculated to interrupt | 
course of their matrimonial bark. 
discovered that it was one thin 
the checkered sections of her 
career and quite another to re 
testless when proof positive wi 
home to her. ) 

Camphor was fond of poker, he was skill 
manipulation of certain cube-shaped portions ¢ 
tusk, he occasionally wagered a trifle on his expel 
a pool cue, he was known to have imbibed poi 
stimulating than ginger ale. These were failing 
Floral had not been unaware but which had 1 
discussed in the sanctuary of the homestead. W 
ever, through the kindly offices of Sis Calli 
Dianer was informed of these weaknesses she let 
ter understand that no self-respecting wom 
permit her husband to get away with it. d 

Floral offered feeble opposition to her mot 
ference; she also voiced weak objections to 
pleasures. Camphor traced trouble to its sour 
quired a great detestation of Dianer. It woul 
quite all right had Dianer been other than a lis 
she was most distinctly not. She permitted her 
to support her, and in return she gave nothing b 
“Durned ol’ hen buzzard; go bitin’ the hi 
scratches her.” 

Camphor knew that Dianer must be ejec 
home—words easily uttered and a desire less € 
plished. Dianer had no intention whatever 


len Ain't the Fondest Pusson Ise of —an’ Tha'’s a Fact" 


ar. Camphor was afraid to take a too positive 
‘loral might be influenced unduly by her fe- 
itor and accompany that person in the exodus. 
as fond of Floral. 
hen, was the answer to his problem—stealth 
“All I has to do is to think of a accident an’ 
it happen to her.” That was all. Camphor 
id. ‘When I don’t need ideas they comes so fast 
ache. When I craves ’em they is out visitin’.” 
course he was determined: Dianer must go. 
ro alone—and she must go 
Nor did the frigidity of the 
ecorded him by Floral when 
in late that night detract 
rom his bitterness. Dianer 
pains to assure Floral that 
d was inclined to be a gay 
nd that he had been out 
the previous night when he 
0 be attending a meeting of 
; Daughters of I Will Arise. 
aggrieved; ma had told her 
de, and she was nothing if not 
daughter. Just before creep- 
arms of Morpheus, Camphor 
remendous sigh. 
knowed your pa, Floral—an’ 
res at sence he died I ain’t got 
jut one thing I does say about 
if he ain’t nothin’ now on’y a 
et he’s happy. I woul’n’t 
ist enemy on yo’ ma—nossuh, 
feller like Robert Crump.” 
1 off into a delicious dream 
aner Mathews was bound to 
mp with shackles of steel. 
' waked and found himself 
Then, as the fog of drowsi- 
l, he sat bolt upright in bed 
1 his right fist into the palm 
hand. An expression of un- 
titude crossed his high-brown 


am!’ he murmured softly. 
€ sweetest dream a man ever 


ired up a picture of Robert 
Picture fairly accurate but 
the bilious yellow of distaste. 
) was in the neighborhood of 
of age. He was portly and 


> 


pompous and inclined to sneer at his neighbors, particu- 
larly Camphor Sprott. More than once in the past Robert 
had been in a position to do favors for Camphor, and he 
had never done them. More than once he had detoured 
to bring embarrassment to Mr. Sprott. Camphor’s hatred 
for the bombastic Mr. Crump was passionate and keen 
and active. — 

Robert Crump was a citizen of rather doubtful worth. 
Possessed of undeniable ability, he had yet been content 
to let his talents stagnate. He never amounted to any- 
thing because it was too much trouble; he existed from 
day to day, wending his cynical, trouble-making way 
through the colored community as he 
quested eternally for a soft spot on which 
to fall. 

He was, by instinct and temperament, 
a fitting mate for the widowed Dianer 
Mathews; as fitting a complement to her 
acrid disposition as a spark to gunpowder. 

The following morning Camphor labored 
mightily to make his peace with Floral. She 
was at first a trifle weepy and then she soft- 
ened. Circumstances were propitious, for 
only that morning she had been the victim of 
a maternal tongue lashing. She listened 
patiently—even eagerly—to the elaborate 
plan unfolded by her husband, and at its 
conclusion heaved a hopeful sigh. 

“Oh! Camphor, if you on’y could. But 
Mistuh Crump has got too many brains in 
his haid to make ma’iage with a woman like 
ma.” 

“Suttinly he has—if he uses ’em. But 
Ise gwine fix things so they ain’t gwine he’p 
him.” 

“How you aims to fix it?”’ 

He lowered his voice. “Ise gwine make 
Robert think yo’ ma is rich.” 

“Shuh! That ain’t no kind of a plan. 
Nobody coul’n’t look at ma an’ think no 
such of a thing.”’ 

“Tha’s where you is wrong, sugarlump. 
They know me an’ they must think they is 
some reason why yo’ ma has lived with us 
this long ’thout doin’ no work or nothin’. 
They must think yo’ pa lef’ her some money 
when he went an’ passed out. Else why 
should I go on lettin’ her eat th’ee meals a day in my house? 
An’ Robert Crump has been co’ tin’ ev’y rich gal in this town; 
ev’y single blessed one of ’em. Al] what he is lookin’ fo’ in 
life is to make ma’iage with some gal which has got enough 
money so he won’t never have to wuk no mo’. Minute 
he b’lieves that yo’ ma has got somethin’ 
he’s gwine be hot on the trail to git it. 

You watch.” 

“Tse watchin’,’’ she responded, “an’ [ 
hope it wuks, but it ain’t.’’ 
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“How come you to be so pestimistic?’’ 

“Tt’s too good to be true, Camphor. Co’se I love my 
ma an’ I woul’n’t never turn her out n’r nothin’. But if she 
was to ma’y a nice feller like that rotten Robert Crump 
which she could make him wuk hard all the time, it would 
kinder relieve me a heap.”’ 

This was an alliance which surprised and delighted 
Camphor. It simplified things tremendously. And the 
prospect of Robert Crump married to Dianer Mathews 
was delicious. In the first place there was the delight of 
envisioning Mr. Crump’s post-marital awakening when he 
discovered that the supposed wealthy widow was barren 
of lucre, and the further wallop of learning that she was a 
positive and dominant female who would see that he 
worked steadily and hard. 

And Robert would kick. Oh, how bitterly he would pro- 
test! Dianer would leave the Sprott home and fight her 
battles in the privacy of the Crump establishment. Peace 
would come once again to the Sprotts, and Camphor could 
revel in the knowledge that his vengeance, however long 
deferred, was epic in its perfection. 

The following morning Camphor trailed his victim to 
Bud Peaglar’s. At the lunch counter he joined that 
gentleman, being careful not to display too great delight 
at the encounter. 

“Mawnin’, Mistuh Crump.” 

“Mawnin’, Mistuh Sprott. How you is?” 

“Tol’able, thank you. How ’bout eatin’ a barbecue 
san’wich with me?” 

Robert was vastly surprised. “Says which?” 

“How ’bout eatin’ a san’wich an’ a cup of coffee with 
me?” 

“Ts you gwine pay fo’ it?” 

“Suttinly. I never offers to treat nobody less’n Ise 
willin’ to pay. See heah.’’ Camphor plunged a hand into 
his trousers pocket and extracted a new, crisp ten-dollar 
note. ‘Ise got the money this mawnin’. That ma-in-law 
of mine give it to me.”’ 

Robert Crump was surprised. ‘‘Never knowed Dianer 
Mathews give you nothin’ ’cept hell.” 

Camphor shrugged. ‘Oh, she’s pretty good. Co’se, 
they ain’t no ma-in-law which don’t cause trouble to a 
feller, but I has saw wuss ones than Dianer. She cusses me 
out an’ then she gits sorry an’ slips me five or ten. Some- 
times as much as twenty-five. Tha’s how come I never 
to kick about the trouble she raises.” 

Bud Peaglar limped forward and they ordered sand- 
wiches of barbecued pork, coffee and apple pie. Camphor 
cleverly changed the subject—as though the generosity 
of one’s mother-in-law was a matter to be taken for 
granted. But Mr. Crump keened to the scent. 

“T never thought yo’ ma-in-law had money.” 

(Continued on Page 46) 


“YourAll is Sayin’ Much Words, But They Don’t Tell Nobody Nothin’”’ 
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into Mike’s at 

Sixty-third 
and Halsted, not 
only to evade 
those quaint regu- 
lations of which 
occasionally you 
still can hear 
comical rumors, 
but because it 
soothes me to find 
the same old 
tables worn 
smooth by count- 
less glasses, the 
same untroubled 
twilight, the same brooding calm and repose; the same 
soft-spoken, suave dignitary behind the same long, dully 
polished bar; and standing there before the same mirror, 
imperturbably reflecting the just and unjust alike, with the 
same old elbow on the same old spot, I find the same old 
Finnigan drinking the same old—well, I find Finnigan, the 
manager of the Criterion—hot-and-cold vaudeville at all 
hours—and in Finnigan I find a satisfying companion, a 
mellow friend and a 
story-teller of whim- 
sical charm and in- 
variable absolute 
unreliability. 

We often sit at 
one of these delecta- 
bly dark polished 
tables, do Finnigan 
and I, for together 
we hold that in the 
hard glittering ice- 
cream parlor of to- 
day there is a brazen 
air of carnality and 
vice which one does 
not find in the cool, 
cathedral calm of a 
mellowed barroom. 
And as our white- 
aproned Ganymede 
goes to and fro in re- 
sponse to an almost 
imperceptible flicker 
of Finnigan’s eye- 
brow, Finnigan re- 
gales me with curious 
recitals of the stage, 
the ring, the dia- 
mond, the gridiron 
and the police court, for in his sixty years down here Fin- 
nigan has been around, on or in them all. 

This particular evening I had dropped in to forget, if 
possible, the incredible sufferings of a movie mother who 
was writhing her way through five agonizing reels in Finni- 
gan’s temple of continuous vaudeville next door. 

“You look depressed,” says Finnigan. ‘“‘ Were you in to 
see the show?” 

“Yes—worse luck,” says I. “I can stand the tonsil 
tenors doing tremolo tributes to mammy and mammy’s 
mammy, and so on, back to the fourth or fifth generation, 
and I don’t cringe any more when they want to go back, 
they want to go back, they want to gc back to Nebraska, 
or Louisiana or Hawaii; and as for the ventriloquists who 
get paid for talking like dummies and who always make 
good, they don’t bother me, either, nor the gentlemen 
acrobats who come in reading papers upside down and then 
start swinging from the electric-light fixtures—I bet they’d 
puzzle Bryan, who denies the Darwinian theory—no, I 
can stand them, even if they have one community hand 
wipe which they toss back. and forth all evening. But the 
thing that gets me are those sad movie mothers in pictures 
like that one tonight, Why Boys Leave Home.” 

“Tt’s moral, ain’t it?” says Finnigan. 

“Tt’s moron,” says I, “that movie. Gosh, if I had a 
mother mooning around the house all the time, kissing 
things and spilling glycerin tears all over the furniture and 
royal Wiltons the way these movie mothers do I’d leave 
home myself. How do they ever figure out all the hard luck 
they hand these movie mothers?’’ 

“Hard luck?” drawls Finnigan. ‘‘I could tell you things 
about hard luck that no scenario writer ever dreamed of. 
*Course, you’ve heard that saying, ‘If it was raining soup 
I'd be in a cellar with a fork.’ Well, I don’t know who 
originated it, but I knew a couple of troupers who could 
have made it into a coat of arms for themselves, initialed it 
on their handkerchiefs and used it as a laundry mark.” 
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“They had it tough, did they?” 

“Tough! They were the original gold-bricked twins. 
Yes, sir; a bookie would have described them as by Calam- 
ity out of Catastrophe—the Two McNultys.” Finnigan 
shook his head sadly. ‘“J’ever hear of ’em?”’ 

I never had. 

““McNultys and their Perspicacious Porcine in Preter- 
natural Performances—that was them. A circus act 
originally. Tom MeNulty and his wife, Mazie, and a 
trained pig they called Abigail. After a girl friend of 
Mazie’s, she told me, although Abigail was not a girl pig. 
But the intention was good. You know how it is some- 
times, with some people.” 

I knew how it was. 

“The other circus performers used to call the pig the 
Ham Actor, but McNulty didn’t care what they called 
Abigail so long as the act went over, which it did—big. 
Yes, sir, the kids at every performance used to think 
Abigail’s handstand on her nose was a wow, and when she 
sat upon her hairspring of a tail and played on a set of 
chimes all the kids on the top tiers would fall through the 
seats in their excitement. Yes, sir, Abigail was just about 
what the doctor ordered. Children cried for it. 

“Tn view of which you’d naturally think they’d still be 
kicking up the sawdust on the lot, wouldn’t you?” 


“I'd Tell You to Jump in the River, Only You’re So Fat I Know You'd Float”’ 


I said I would. 

“Well, and so they would, except right about here is 
where hard luck gets a cue to walk on. It was a warm 
day and the circus was in St. Louis; and as anybody can 
tell you, a warm day in St. Louis is warmer by one hundred 
degrees than anywhere else in the world. Next to the 
McNulty tent was the tent inhabited by the fat lady, upon 
whose disposition the temperature was having anything 
but a pleasant effect. Besides, the fat lady is more than 
ordinarily miserable because she never gets the satisfaction 
other fat ladies get when they occasionally see some lady 
fatter than they are. And besides all that, the fatter a fat 
lady gets the more sensitive she gets—the nerves are right 
under the skin, you know, not under the fat. Had you 
ever thought of that?” 

I hadn’t, but I thought of something else, for which, 
when it arrived, Finnigan was duly grateful. 

“Well, it seems,” says Finnigan, wiping the foam off his 
mustache, “that the fat lady had a keen proboscis and the 
zephyrs wafting from Abigail’s boudoir did not jibe with 
her refined sensibilities. So she calls on the McNultys and 
she says to Mr. McNulty, ‘That’s an intelligent pig you 
have there’; and Tom says, ‘He is that; wonderfully 
smart pig. Smarter than I ever was,’ and he laughed in a 
friendly way. 

““Yes,’ says the fat lady, ‘I can believe it. Or ever will 
be. But just the same, I don’t care for its atmosphere, its 
aura, so to speak, if you know what I mean.’ 

““*Aura,’ says Tom. ‘Waddye mean—aura?’ 

““*Tts aroma,’ says the fat lady. 

““Aroma,’ says Tom. ‘You talk like a cigarette ad.’ 

““Tt’s like this,’ says the fat lady. ‘I was raised back 0’ 
the yards in Chicago,’ she says, ‘and the perfume of that 
Abigail pig of yours makes me plumb homesick. It ain’t 
the heat,’ she says sadly; ‘it’s the—what you call it— 
humidity.’ 

“*Oh,’ says Tom. 
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““*Yes,’ says she; ‘and if you don’t take h 
whatever it is about five miles away from her) 
it with chloride of lime I’ll call the health de; 

“Well, you can believe me that all the frien: 
right out of Tom when he heard that. 

“*Mrs. Approximately A. Ton,’ says Tom, 
ice just drips off his words, ‘I’d tell you te 
river, only you're so fat I know you’d float. 4 
don’t like Abigail you can go where it’s e 
St. Louis, if you know what I mean.’ ; 

““No circus punk what’s getting by on a pig 
can allude at me in any such terms,’ retorts. 
with some heat. ‘I may be fat, but us fat lai 
ings. And besides, thank Gawd, I’m refined, 

““*You’d stand a lot of refining yet,’ says 
Standard Oil would give plenty for the cone¢} 

““*You’re a roach,’ says the fat lady. ‘I hay 
step on you.’ 

“*Watch your step!’ says Tom. | 

“After which they exchanged some more | 
and then Mazie came up and chipped in her ¢ 
and what she told the fat lady would make | 
vocabulary of hard words. And when the a 
height, who should come along but the Old 7) 
By this time Tom and Mazie were seeing red) 
purple, } 
Old Ma‘ 
self inti 
sion an 
part of 
the Tw 
cloude 
rained ¢ 
him. 
things 
fast. ( 
happen‘. 
Nultys’ 
being tl 
Can Cc 


ture of round-trip tickets with stop-over priv? 
point of interest along the line. At any rate, tl 
had a license which entitled Mrs. McNulty ti 
Tom’s salary as she could get, which wasn’to 
being a light sleeper. 

“And since they loved each other as muclé 
people can who have to see each other every) 
breakfast, a little thing like looking for a job ¢ 
them much. 

“*We'll go into vaudeville,’ says Tom to Mi 
sat in their hotel room planning things a few 
‘A trained pig ought to be a riot in vaudevé 
something the audience can understand.’ 

““And if it comes to that, I can sing a littl 
act,’ chirped in Mazie. 

“*T hope it’ll never come to that,’ thought | 
self; but aloud he said, ‘That’s fine, girlie.’ Yq) 
who think twice before speaking are married. 

““And I can dance some, too,’ says Mazie; § 
you, and together we ought to get up a swell 
you and I will open with a song in one and thi 
for Abigail; then we’ll close 
with another song and maybe 
I'll put on a dance.’ 

““Maybe is good,’ thought 
Tom; but aloud he said, ‘I’ll 
go out and rustle around and 
see if I can’t get booked some- 
where.’ 

“He must have been a punk 
rustler, for it was weeks be- 
fore they even got a chance. 
Finally they got on in a little 
house on Lucas Avenue, and 
came back to their hotel that 
night after work only to find 

(Continued on Page 42) 


about grand opera. Even 
the man in the street—that 
amoeba of our intellectual and 
_artistie life who is always being 
invoked by the statisticians and 
writers of advertisements—can 
tell you most if not all of the 
great fundamental principles that 
govern it. 

Roughly speaking—as the man 
in the street is so apt to be when 
the subject under discussion is 
grand opera—he knows that, no 
matter how much of a moron he 

| may be musically, there are cer- 
3 connected with this king of indoor winter sports 
dy could fool him on. As, for instance, that: 
loratura soprano is any lady weighing one hun- 
_ eighty-seven pounds or 
rdless of height, who sings 
‘ower than the Ace, King, 
i Jack, and has a quaint 
andering around the stage 
atgown with her hair hang- 
ier back. Somewhere along 

_ you are perfectly safe in . 
js that she will go mad and 
ng for a flute accompani- 
the management is wise. it 
it to her at once, for she 
n't be happy till she gets it! 
ntralto, on the other hand, 
yping the scales, as the say- 
iost completely over, never 
and, no matter where she 
‘what the provocation, she 
ecompanied by a flute. It 
vt done. The contralto’s 
1 grand opera may be one 
ings: She may be either a 
d or a false friend to the 
In the first case she will not 
ing much, but she will have a lot of heavy —oh, 
ry!—chaperoning to do. For example, when the 
-whose name, let us say, is Eldorado—meets her 
+ Alfredo at midnight in the garden of Manrico’s 
r the Piazza della Piccolo, it is up to the contralto 
t the course of true love is not rudely interrupted 
do, who has been warned by the jealous Pinuechi 
+ is to be dirty work that night at the crossroads. 
ils a great deal of running back and forth, listen- 
e wings, peeking into the bushes, et cetera—to 
ng of registering alarm, fright, pity, caution, and 
1s other emotions that are required of an operatic 
. In addition to all this the contralto must catch 
no whenever she swoons or is stabbed—which, as 
econtretemps occur anywhere from eight toeleven 
the course of a really grand opera, makes the 
of a life guard at Atlantic City during the rush 
pear a comparatively happy one. 


erful ~ 
| Basso 


World 


ortality Statistics of Grand Opera 


vernative for the contralto, the réle of false friend, 
es infinitely more voice, but the action is confined 
ly to giving the soprano dirty looks and poison. 
lappy endings are, of course, de rigueur. A grand 
mot have a happy ending—unless you consider 


They 
Certainly 
Were 
Off — 
'Way Off 
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HERE are certain things 
that everybody knows 
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it a happy ending when all the characters are too dead 
to sing any longer. Some do. 

Ninety-eight and seven-tenths per cent of the deaths in 
grand opera can be traced to only three causes—suicide, 
murder and opera mortuis. The majority of operatic sui- 
cides are to be found among tenors, according to the best 
available vocational suicide statistics. This is not so 
deplorable a condition as it may appear at first sight, when 
one takes into consideration the fact that if there were 
fewer tenors who commit suicide there would probably be 
more murders, with the final result practically the same. 

Opera mortuis takes the heaviest toll. This disease will 
attack the healthiest of singers during the last act of any 
opera. For instance, Raimundo—a barytone apparently 
in the pink of condition—is walking along by the glue 
factory on the outskirts of Sienna when he trips over the 
body of the beautiful Maddelena, who has been murdered 
by Rodolfo, Raimundo’s step-brother on his mother’s side, 
in the belief that she is Esmeralda, who had been aban- 
doned by a band of gypsies in their flight from Umbria at 
the close of the war. Raimundo, overcome 
by his grief, falls upon the body, rolls over 
and, after coming up twice for arias, dies. 
Just like that! 

A bare one-half of one per cent of oper- 
atic villains and villainesses—which is tosay, 
bassos and contraltos—die of remorse. The 
accepted theory is that in their frequent 
gnashing of teeth and biting of nails, bits 
of enamel are swal- 
lowed, which irritate 
the delicate lining of 
the intestines, with 
satisfactorily fatal 
results. 

4. German opera 
may be readily 


distinguished 
by the merest 
tyro by the 
number of 
poor relations 
occupying the 
boxes. In a 
way, this is the 
easiést kind of 
opera to follow because everything 
in it, whether sung or merely barked 
in the quaint Wagnerian manner, is 
repeated at least three times. This 
custom probably owes its origin to 
the fact that the majority of Ger- 
man operas were composed, oddly 
enough, for the German people. The thing distinctly has 
its advantages. It’s rather a satisfaction, in a way, to feel 
that in a world where things happen as swiftly as they do 
in ours nowadays, one can snatch one’s forty winks while 
Wolfram von Edelweiss is defying the Goddess Helga at 
the entrance to her cave in the Forest of Thuringia, secure 
in the knowledge that twenty minutes later one may 
awake greatly refreshed to find one hasn’t missed a thing— 
for there stands Wolfram in exactly the same spot on the 
stage, and still defying away through his beard like any- 
thing! 

The operas of Wagner are especially easily grasped by 
the layman—as we sometimes affectionately refer to the 
man in the street—due to the use of the motif. A motif is 
the particular noise made by the orchestra to denote the 
different characters, their entrances and exits, their emo- 
tions, and even, sometimes, their little personal belongings. 
As, for instance, when you hear things happening in the 
stringed instruments that sound as if something had got 
itself caught in the swing door you may be sure that the 
lady entering at the right, snugly wrapped against the 
chill of the night air in about three dozen white automobile 
veils, is Umlaut, Princess of Zweibach—soprano—who has 
forgotten her last name and has come to ask the powerful 
god Pilsner—basso—what it is. A blow-out in the horns 
gives us the motif Umlaut’s Last Name; a back-firing 
among the bass viols denotes the pink transfer given to 
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Poison 
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Umlaut by Bertha— 
contralto—which she 
has lost on her way 
hither; while the entire 
orchestra joins in an 
imitation of New Year’s 
Eve at Times Square 
for the magnificent and 
soul-stirring theme of 
Pilsner’s Anger at Be- 
ing Given the Wrong 
Number. 

Although it is very 
nice to be familiar with 
the various motifs in 
these operas it is not 
strictly necessary, for there is almost certain to be a lady 
in the row ahead, or somewhere adjacent, who will be 
explaining them loudly to her husband. 

5. Italian opera—well, your nose knows! The minute 
you enter the opera house and see the standees are six 
deep, and it comes over you suddenly that seven-tenths 
of the audience had garlic for dinner and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly, you know you are going to have a good time. You 
know you are going to hear a lot of corking songs you really 
know—oh, not personally, of course, but phonographi- 
cally—and that you won’t be able to resist the prevailing 
enthusiasm, and will applaud a great deal, and perhaps 
shout ‘Bis’? and be ashamed of it afterwards, when the 
tenor leaves the rest of the cast flat and comes running 
down to the footlights to fling the highest note in the 
world right at you—well, it’s just what you’d call really 
grand opera! 


One Can Snatch One’s 
Forty Winks 


So much for the things that everybody knows. But 
what about the things that everybody doesn’t? Which 
brings us right at the start to that noble, though nameless, 
company of Gypsies, Nobles, Peas- 
ants, Friends, Guests, Etc., with 
which this article is chiefly concerned, 
and which is so casually dismissed by 
the average operagoer as the chorus. 


Essential Etceteras 


ITHOUT this brave band of et- 
ceteras, grand opera, as such, 
could not be given; nor, perhaps we 
may add, forgiven. Can you think 
of Aida without its Priests, Soldiers, 
Ethiopian Slaves, Prisoners, Egyp- 
tians, Etc.—and their march? How 
much would you give to see Faust 
without the Soldiers’ Chorus? Or 
Trovatore without its Gypsies and 
their anvils? Think of all the operas 
you have ever heard, as well as of 
all those you haven’t, and try to 
imagine them without their full quota 
of Monks, Bandits, Guards,Courtiers, 
Matadores, Villagers, and—above all—Ete. It’s unthink- 
able! Yet do we ever give them any credit? Do we ever 
even give them any applause? Personally we admit with 
shame that, let the 
tenor blat no mat- RK WM 
ter how sharp a B i 
flat, or the prima 
donna shrill no 
matter how flat a 
C sharp, our re- 
sponse has always 
(Continued on 
Page 60) 


He Trips 
Over the 
Body of 
Maddelena 
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“‘Hundreds of Glacial Marmots Whistled 
on All Sides. One Old Fellow Peered 
Over a Rock and Inspected Me”’ 


quite modern in every respect, is of 

rustic design both inside and out, 
harmonizing perfectly with its surround- 
ings. It stands on the point of Lake 
McDermott, which nestles among the snow- 
crowned peaks that stand guard over the 
head of the Swift Current Valley. As the 
car whirled us toward Many Glaciers we 
passed the once beautiful Sherburne Lakes, 
beautiful no longer, for the lakes have been 
dammed and the lower Swift Current Valley 
flooded. The valley slopes are abrupt, and 
there are but few timbered flats opening 
out of the bottoms, so the raising and lower- 
ing of the water has not brought about the 
desolation of standing dead trees, slimy 
mud flats and decaying ricks of down tim- 
ber to the extent that is typical of most 
mountain reservoir sites. Even so, there is 
still sufficient of all these to make rather an 
unsightly mess of the valley, which is to 
be regretted, since it is the only gateway 
to one of the most wonderful spots in the 
park; still more to be regretted, since we 
were given to understand that the cost of 
the water is so excessive that a considerable 
percentage of the acreage available for irri- 
gation under the ditch has not yet been oc- 
cupied by settlers. 


Mis GLACIERS HOTEL, though 


In Swift Current Valley 


HE hotel was full, and the personnel of 

the guests furnished additional evidence 
that Glacier is the all-around park with 
both room and variety to suit all comers. 
There were many whose time limit per- 
mitted them to cover only such points as 
could be reached by automobile; others 
who, with an extra day or two at their dis- 
posal, lingered to take some of the half 
dozen one-day saddle-horse trips. A few 
hours’ ride from Many Glaciers carries one 


back into some of the most magnificent country in the It is given to but few men to look upon a picture 
world, up among the glacier-capped ranges and blue, ice- such as greeted us when within a short distance of 
fringed lakes. Here, too, the outdoor element was in the the top. An overhanging point of rock jutted out 
ascendancy, and riding togs and hiking rigs were much in a hundred yards above, and an ancient goat stepped 
evidence. There were not less than two hundred girls in out upon this dizzy perch. Deep shadows claimed 
their early twenties; some taking the one-day rides to our side of the range, but the last rays of the setting 
Iceberg Lake and other adjacent points; some boating on sun slanted up from the far side and centered upon 
the lake or fishing the near-by streams; dozens setting the animal on the rock, touching its shaggy white 
forth for a few days’ ride or hike into the interior of the coat with burnished silver and holding it in bold relief 
park, stopping overnight at the chalets; and several parties against the darkening sky. Of all the backgrounds I have 
were outfitting for more or less extended camping trips ever seen, even where game ranged out across white snow 


into the more isolated districts. 


estimate on the number of 

bighorns in the park, but 
Jim is not one to voice a surmise. He had made an actual 
count of two hundred and eighty-three head of sheep in 
Swift Current, but declined to make any sort of estimate 
as to the number that ranged in other parts of the 
park. Estimates given by other rangers strike an av- 
erage at six hundred sheep and twelve hundred goats 
within the boundaries of Glacier. Discount that fig- 
ure 30 per cent and it still leaves far more of both 
these rare animals than could be found ranging in 
any other area of similar size in the United States. 
The pass crosses the Continental Divide, and the sun 
had dropped behind it before we attained the crest. 


“Beyond Our Nooning Point (on Gunsight Pass) There Were Great 
Snowdrifts Banked Across the Trail’’ 


fields in bands of hundreds, I can recall no other setting 


A day at Many Glaciers, and we were off once more to such as this—the bearded patriarch held in glistening 
follow the trails. A lofty wall boxes in the head of Swift silhouette on the great divide of a continent, his head 
Current Valley, and the trail tacks dizzily about on its drooping below the peak of his shoulders as he cast a brood- 
face. One could flip a pebble from the saddle and watch it ing eye down toward the gorge that yavmed at his very feet. 
pass beyond a half dozen switchbacks in the trail below. There is no immediate drop such as one would expect on 
Swift Current is a favorite range of the bighorn sheep. the far side of Swift Current Pass. Instead a mighty point 


“There Was a Sprinkling of Chipmunks and 
Mantled Ground Squirrets, But the Most 
of Them Were the Columbia Squirrels” 


I had asked Brooks for his By iA P| JE Varrs sweeps out, a 4 


ontory putting fi, 
and on its very), 


looking the basin that drops away on three | 
stand the Granite Chalets. The little buildijy 
of stone, not of hewn and polished masonry buy 
rock, with the rough, uneven edges showing, lenc/p 
worn air, as if the group had weathered all the bi: 
of a century instead of but a few. 3 
The chalets in Granite Park were full, as, inde| 
found the most of them. There were always pa‘ 
or hiking over the trails in sufficient numbers i 
capacity of the chalets. Granite Park is hems 
lofty mountain ranges, and most of the promine) 
the park are visible from the chalets, rising in tie} 
‘as the eye can reach, the more dij; 


looming through the breaks inf} 


series of encircling snow caps. 
In the early dusk a half dozen: 
sat in the tiny flat space before thi} 
wrapped in their sweaters and le; 
ets, for even in late July the nigh a 
cold in the high country of Glije 
crooned their various college son, | 
a five-minute lull in the singing } 
does grazed out into an opdlil 
abrupt slope scarcely twenty yels 
the songsters. One of the aed 
that the lovely creatures had }) 
from their woodland haunts by 
strains of music from the yout) 
there assembled, so the chorus eij 
other burst of close harmony. | 
evidently found this last renditi | 
ductive, for they leaped for ect 
white flags flashing jerkily in theu 


| 
The Garden Wall Tre: 


HEN we set forth at dawne 

a dozen big blue grouse pi 

the little open meadow behind tl« 
They showed little fear of us an 
me to approach within ten feet. 
There is a general similarity) 
high mountain passes: the long IX 
to the top, a wonderful view and 
descent. But each of the maina 
Glacier Park possesses a certain ill 
ity of its own, some striking fes 
marks it apart from all others: 
and Red Gap, Triple Divide, Swi 
and Indian Pass, each is so distin 
way that it leaves its own inde 
upon the minds of all who vie 
and clear-cut picture. And th 
the Garden Wall Trail, which k 
Granite Park to Logan Pass, is 
filed away with those others. # 
It follows just under the crest 
tinental Divide, yet is perhaps the! 
a 
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ntain trails, for it runs almost on grade for miles in the trail. His curiosity mounted as I remained 
rich, and without the customary steep climbs and motionless, and he crept forward an inch at a time. 
scents. It is well named, for there is both the Then, alarmed at his own temerity, he whistled 
hd the wall—a wall that towers sheer above the  shrilly and raced for the safety of the rocks, only 
yne side and drops hundreds of feet on the other; to reappear and repeat the maneuver. He mounted 
zarden is everywhere, hundreds of varieties of the top of a flat rock and advanced cautiously. At 
|nked in every crevice and carpeting every open six feet the camera snapped and he fell from the 
Most of the main ranges and peaks in the park rock in an awful panic, but returned almost instantly 
jie from this lofty trail, and the transmountain and crept to within three feet of my face, from 
will traverse parts of the Garden Wall and cross which point he whistled repeatedly, completed his 
Lhe Logan Pass, opening up this vast panorama of inspection and scurried down the rock slide. 
y rthe automobile tourists. 
gged peaks that shroud 
of the Belly River show 
varly from this trail as 
oom any point on the Ca- 
pe. A gap in the range 
uth and west afforded a 
e heavily timbered coun- 
Lake McDonald on the 
of the park, the route by 
» road will wind its way 
zh country. Both Swift 
{Hacier and Grinnell Gla- 
yj) the Continental Divide 
t: Garden Wall Trail, but 
ij1 is such that their waters 
on the east slope and sup- 
yract and Swift Current 
However, there was suffi- 
x lingering in sheltered 


she west dip of the range 
ti: water for a hundred lit- 
eis that trickled down the 
'e Garden Wall. A party 
e was ascending a foot 
i led to the crest of the 
td the upper edge of the 
Ss 


I 
} 


| eee Marmot 


[] was everywhere in evi- 
m:. Hundreds of big glacial 
whistled on all sides and 
)eir: grizzled heads from 
a3n the rocks to watch our 
g| Repeated attempts to 
| met with consistent fail- 
[.y refused to pose within 
ae distance of the camera. 
0) old fellow peered over a 
n inspected me as I stood 


“Garden Wall Trail is Well Named, for There is Both the Garden 

and the Wall—a Wall That Towers Sheer Above the Trail, and 

the Garden is Everywhere.’’ Above —‘“‘ Within Ten Minutes One 
of the Squirreis Was Feeding From My Hand’’ 


nearly half an hour to make the climb, and hardwood belt. 


? 
a 7ere the First to Cross Through the Pass Between Chief and 
te Mountains and the Drifts Had Not Been Broken Out” 


17 


Taking cover 
behind a ridge, 
I climbed to the 
base of the 
mountain and 
came back 
round the slide 
rock, the little 
camera set at a 
hundred feet; 
but upon peer- 
ing from behind 
a bowlder I 
dropped hastily 
back -under its 
cover and 
changed the dis- 
tance, for there, 
within thirty 
feet. of me, the 
monarch of all 
rams ‘was nap- 
ping ona point 
of. rocks. He 
had gained his 
feet and stood 
facing me, the curl of his massive 
horns outlined against the sky as 
I rose from behind the rock and 
tripped the shutter on one of the 
best bighorn pictures ever filmed. 
With one exception I had never 
been so close to a mountain sheep 
before. Years ago I came out upon 
a rim rock and discovered a young 
ram bedded on a ledge some ten 
feet below me. 


Friendly Squirrels 


HE other sheep were not dis- 
turbed by the flight of the old 

ram, and some ten minutes later I 
rounded a point and snapped the 
two young rams on the rock at a 
distance of thirty yards. Even then 
they seemed undecided whether 
to flee or to hold their ground, but 
presently trotted off, only to stop 
and look back after putting a hun- 
dred yards of rock slide between us. 

We saw other sheep, many of 
them, and one old ram met us in 
the trail. He elected to scale the 
cliff rather than to turn back, and 
we passed fifty yards below him. 
A party of tourists that had passed 
during my climb counted thirty- 
odd rams on Haystack Butte. This 
seemed our banner day for game 
at close range, but the end was 
not yet. 

After crossing through Logan 
Pass and descending the first series 
of switchbacks, we dismounted at 
a little creek for lunch. This was 
a favorite lunching spot for parties 
riding through the pass, and squir- 
rels had acquired the habit of con- 
gregating here to feast upon the 


Two bucks crossed the trail a few yards fragments left behind. There were mysterious rustlings 
ahead, and as we turned to look up the gorge in the brush all round us; bright eyes peered at the lunch 
from which they had emerged we observed spread there on the ground. They grew bolder and whisked 
four rams feeding on a shoulder high above out of cover to retrieve any scrap or crumb. There was 
the trail. I climbed the gorge, intending to get a sprinkling of chipmunks and mantled ground squirrels, 
above them and wait for them to feed up but most of them were the Columbia squirrels, big 
toward the main mountain; but it required fellows that attain the size of the red fox squirrels of the 


they had moved back past the neck where I Their confidence in our good intentions increased with 
had hoped to wait for them. each handful of crumbs, and a dozen advanced to within six 
They ascended the bare slide rock at the feet, darting back to cover whenever one of the party made 
base of the cliff and prepared to bed down for a quick move. Within ten minutes one was feeding from 
the day. The two younger rams had selected my hand, another perched on my shoe and a dozen others 
a rock that was thrust forth from the rest of scurried round within easy reach. 
the slide, and one of them pawed the loose The trail led down to the lower country through a won- 
gravel from its point; but just as he bent his derful forest carpeted with nodding ferns, and terminated 
knees preparatory to reclining upon this at the cluster of log chalets on the point of St. Mary Lake 
cleared surface his fellow ram administered at the base of Going-to-the-Sun Mountain. 
a warning butt, as if to rebuke him for appro- This peak derives its name from an ancient legend. Great 
priating too great a share of the bed, where- adversity visited the Blackfeet nation. The squaws had 
upon they locked heads and shoved each other lost the secrets of preserving food in times of plenty and 
about upon the rock. storing it for the lean days ahead; gone was their skill in 
It had been my belief that rams fought the fashioning of everyday utensils, and their buckskin was 
only in the rutting season, and of course this of the lowest quality, the moccasins shapeless and poorly 
was merely a quarrel, or it may have been made. The warriors had lost the art of fashioning the tools 
wholly in play, for after a couple of such of war and the chase, and the Great Spirit was troubled by 
tentative skirmishes they bedded down side the distress of his chosen people. 
by side. (Continued on Page 76) 
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LIFE like this, inits hurried hourly 
A scramble for money, easy wealth, 
is calculated to have its effect 
on any character; and to this Lisa 
Coburn was no exception. Callous as 
she was, though, and careless of con- 
sequences, the dinner tonight—that 
and what went with it—was something that even she 
would remember. 

For five years now she and Coburn had gone on treading 
thin ice. Of its thinness no one knew better than herself. 
She had no illusions, at any rate, as to the methods by 
which Coburn got his money. Perhaps even better than 
he, she realized the hazard in the game he played; and the 
luck at any moment might change. When it did, too, she 
had no illusion as to the result, the consequences. Finis 
was what would be written as far as the arrangements be- 
tween her and Coburn were concerned—or so one might 
think. To do Lisa justice, though, as long as the luck held 
it was evidently her intention to play the game, play it 
straight besides; and with that “Hush,” the warning she 
gave Coombes, she drew her hand sharply from his. 

At that instant Coburn breezed into the room. His 
recent sulkiness evidently had left him. 

“Hullo, Coombes!’’ he boomed; “glad to see you, old 
man!’ Energetically pump-handling the guest, his former 
employer, he looked him over jovially. ‘You seem just 
the same, old top. Same old bag of tricks, eh?”’ 

“That so?’’ Coombes mumbled briefly. 

He seemed engulfed by Coburn’s bigness. He seemed, 
too, for some reason, equally engulfed by his host’s rousing 
welcome. Perhaps he had not yet forgotten that five 
years before he had given Coburn his walking papers. If 
so, however, Coburn for his part affected to bear him 
no ill will; and still grasping Coombes’ hand, he gave the 
guest’s elbow a jocund squeeze. 

“Been hearing about you, old dear,” he announced con- 
fidentially; ‘“‘things have been coming your way, they 
tell me.”’ 

A smile faintly comic leaped into Lisa’s eyes. She could 
have laughed aloud at the little comedy, the spectacle of 
her husband patronizing his former employer. Coombes 
was studying his host, his face filled with the look of one 
who wonders suspiciously if he’s being joshed. Then he 
smiled dryly. 
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; Swears She’s 
@ we Got the Goods 
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This Time”’ 


“Looks as if they’ve been coming your way too,” he 
remarked, his glance sweeping the room suggestively. 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes,” Coburn responded airily. 

The manservant appeared at the door. The other guests 
had begun to arrive. The Bentons were the first. 

“Hullo, Jenny! Hullo, Steve!’ vociferated Coburn. 

To boom and to be breezy; to know, too, the world by 
its first name, seemed first nature to the host. That he 
was a mixer of the thirty-third degree few would doubt; 
and from the background Coombes looked on curiously, a 
dry smile still twisting his lips. He was no mixer; that was 
clear. He made no pretense of being one. 

The Bentons sauntered into the room, the man slow and 
deliberate, his wife a tall, lithe woman, dark-haired and 
dark-eyed, with a set of flashing good looks and a vivid, 
alluring manner. 

She gave Coburn’s arm a playful tap. 

“Greetings, baby boy!’’ she cooed to him. 

“Same to you, cunning,” he replied. 

The Nesbits followed them in. To these, however, Co- 
burn’s greeting was more formal. 

“Evening, Mrs. Nesbit,” he saluted, saying deferently 
to the husband, ‘‘ How are you, Nesbit? How’s the chief?’ 

The chief, yes. Nesbit was president and general man- 
ager of the Three Cities Steel concern; and it was in the 
common stock of the company, it happened, that Coburn 
was a frequent and heavy plunger. As he grasped Nesbit’s 
hand he lowered his voice guardedly. 

“ Any news, chief?” 

His voice was vaguely anxious; but Nesbit shook his 
head, one would have thought indifferently. Coburn gave 
his collar a nervous twitch. 

“You saw the market’s close, didn’t you? You know 
what happened!” 

“Oh, yes,” drawled Nesbit. Then, his eye lighting on 


Coombes, with no apology he turned his back on Coburn - 


and sauntered across the room. “Why, hullo, Coombes! 
Didn’t expect to see you here,’ he remarked. 
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Coburn was still gazing after him when thi) 
appeared. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Harker,” he annou} 

In echo, Gertie Harker propelled her plump) 
son into the room. Her voice preceded her sh 

“Hullo, Lisa and George! Hullo, every 
chirped, her husband, a lean-faced, saturnine 
straggling at her heels. ‘For the Lord’s sak 
he growled, “stop rattling, can’t you?’? App 
couldn’t; and still reverberating, she pouni 
hostess. “‘You’re a nice one, you are, Lisa! 
claimed. “TI suppose you forgot utterly you 
with me. You left me flat, waiting a whole ] 
Ritz; and I had a bridge at ——”’ She broke 
with a shrill chirp, a cry, its lilt Alpinelike. “Ol! 
see what Lisa’s got!’’ It was the pearls she| 
“Visa, what perfectly marvelous darlings! Oh, : 
matched, besides!’’ | 

“Have a cocktail, Gertie,” Lisa directed )| 
annoyance visible. i 

She usually was indifferent to Gertie Hark‘ 
chatter; but at that instant she’d just awaken 
thing else. It was the fact that Harker, hearin 
shrill exclamations, had edged toward them; ai 
thickly, he now had his eyes glued to Lisa’s pear 
of anger crimsoned her cheek. She had noif 
Coburn’s warning either; his counsel to say\ 
anyone asked what the necklace had cost; a 


she turned her back. What concern was it 
anyone else’s for that matter—how she used i 
she got from Coburn? It was Harker, toon 
coined the term, “The expensive Lisa.” | 

Mrs. Nesbit stood by the center table, and Ii 
to her. | 

“You're going abroad, Nelly, I hear,” shea 
making conversation; ‘‘ Phil Coombes says yt’ 
to Paris, then to the Riviera next month.” 

“Oh, yes,” drawled Mrs. Nesbit negligently, 

She was a large, amply formed woman, with) 
cent, superior air that was either patronizingly int 
on the other hand, unaffectedly indifferent 2 
and having overheard the little byplay about ¢ 
she was now smiling mockingly. 

Lisa, still making conversation, was murtl 
mean to make George take me this spring,” 1! 
Nesbit, paying no heed to Lisa’s speech, broke it? 

“Those new pearls of yours, Lisa, seem to hi 
all fussed up. It’s a wonder she didn’t ask you] 
cost.” 

Lisa gave her a startled glance. The remark vs 
the least, curious; but before she could reply Ws 
spoke again. ‘“I’ll wager Jim Harker hears f 
she remarked. Then, her eyes more mocking, § 
“*T’ll wager, too, your husband will hear from h 

Lisa looked at her, astounded. That the 1 
affected her with more than mere astonishmen} 
dent, too, from her face and eyes. But after a 
glance, a gleam of startled uneasiness, Lisa sti 
idly. Then she arched her brows. 9Y 

“What do you mean, Nelly?”’ she inquired, hi 
stiff as her figure; and Mrs. Nesbit idly smiled. 

“Hasn’t your husband told you? Harker ai 
partners, I’m told. I understand, anyway, tha 
in on some deal or the other—a pool, I believe. 


§ ir husband’s partner? It was news to Lisa. 
H and distrusted the man, tolerating him only 
, sake; and for a moment she digested the 
las much as it jolted her, however, her irrita- 
tr Nesbit’s bland remark got the upper hand. 
jeor not,”’ she said icily, “I fail to see what right 
ki has to question the presents my husband 
‘ jit laughed briefly, the laugh suggestive. 
ht, my dear,’’ she said deliberately, “if you 
_ He and your husband, I’m told, are in up to 
‘eir deal. Harker, anyway, has all he owns in 


ound, Lisa had no answer. In it up to 
ye was still silenced and thoughtful when the 
reappeared at the door. 

3 served, madam,” he announced; and mov- 
xam, Lisa made her way toward the dining 
ind her, Mrs. Nesbit followed, still smiling 


Gi he seated at Lisa’s right. What he said to 
‘Ik that broke out, once he and the others were 
. hardly heard however. Blended in her 
pirancor at Harker, was a chill uneasiness, a 
of coming trouble; and when Coombes spoke 
‘n monosyllables, the responses often as vague 
» brief. She had trod thin ice for years, true; 
hy the ice now seemed to grow so thin she could 
alle. It was the first 
ene beginning, since 
«awn Coburn to risk 
1 y one venture. If 
ic, if the deal, that 
it gainst him, then— 
vikened to feel 
‘tach her on the arm. 
ti wrong, Lisa?’ he 
iY 

r(i herself to draw a 
ni lips. 

i{vith what?” 

yu,” he said gravely. 
wld never do. Lisa 
1 ouble, possible dis- 
‘10 many years to let 
g her now. She had 
n time, too, too long 
iid face to the world 
efelt anything but 
dshaking herself to- 
3] affected an easy 


toe silly, Phil,’’ she 
(| “ Nothing’s wrong. 
i) think you always 
yicted it.” 
xiedid. Years before, 
i he had warned Co- 
jit Wall Street dab- 
ced, especially if the 
nl only a shoe string 
i; and when Coburn, 
/e advice, had gone 
1, Coombes had given 
\ king papers. True, 
1) | somehow managed 
vather the perils; he 
¢ own thousands, too, 
}rgain, but to a man 
nies, a business man, 
1, make little differ- 
|. like Coburn come 
' Wall Street—go, 
| it would seem; and 
dested the news she 
«Mrs. Nesbit’s revel- 
’was conscious that 
Svas leaning back in 
| tently studying her. 
| d sharply. 
"do that!”’ she said 


Nat, Lisa?’ 

hein at me, Phil,” 
mded. She laughed 

i face scornful. “I 
t you think, but it 

yous yet, no matter 
you expect it’’—she 
instant —“or hope 
>» added sharply. 

8 colored fitfully. 

‘ cruel,’ he remarked 
‘not like you.” 
8 angry, the anger 
vith her gathering 
- What was clear, 


though, was that her acquaintance with Coburn’s old em- 
ployer had progressed to a much more familiar stage than 
she had seemed to admit when she’d talked of him with 
Coburn. Be that as it may, however, she relaxed presently 
in the temper sweeping over her; and awaiting a chance, 
she looked up at Coombes contritely. 

“T’m sorry,’ she murmured under her breath; “don’t 
let’s quarrel.” 

His face lightened eloquently. 

“You know I couldn’t,’’ he was murmuring earnestly, 
when the two started consciously as a laugh burst from 
the other end of the table, its tone boisterous. The laugh 
was Coburn’s. 

“Hey, Lisa,’ he boomed, “‘hear what little Gertie the 
child wife says? She tells me you’ve been putting one 
over on her—on me too. How about it, old dear?”’ 

Lisa surveyed him an instant. She had been conscious 
that as the dinner went on the note in Coburn’s laughter 
and talk had risen to a higher key, and as she glanced 
toward him now the cause was perhaps evident. A tall 
glass of Scotch and soda stood by his place, and at odd 
intervals he had waved to Bolter to replenish it. As she 
saw, his face, too, was flushed. As she saw, also, the others 
around the table had lapsed into silence and were covertly 
watching him. Then she saw Harker exchange a quick 
glance with Nesbit. However, though she sensed again 
with a quick prevision for such things the nearness of 
something about to happen, her smile did not alter. 


With That “‘Hush,’’ the Warning She Gave Coombes, She Drew Her Hand Sharply From His 
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“"S right!’’ Coburn averred. “ Gertie says you’re slick!’’ 

“Does she?”’ retorted Lisa. ‘Gertie ought to know.” 

She turned away, once she’d said it, a bare shoulder 
lifted indifferently; and she was once more about to speak 
to Coombes when Coburn’s voice burst out afresh. 

“Oh, come now, Lisa, you can’t duck out of it like that! 
Gertie swears she’s got the goods on you this time too!”’ 

“Yes, I have!’’ affirmed Mrs. Harker, her voice glee- 
fully shrill. ‘It’s what I was saying this afternoon—the 
way you hide where you get your things.’’ She giggled 
triumphantly. “I’ve found out something anyways. 
Those last gowns you got, Lisa, I know didn’t come from 
Papillard’s.”’ 

Lisa turned to Coombes, 
she was breathing quickly. 

“ Aren’t you having any Scotch?”’ she asked, her voice 
as idle as she could make it. Before Coombes could reply 
Coburn’s voice boomed out again. 

“Nonsense, Gertie! It was Papillard’s, all right.’”’ He 
shot a look at Lisa, then almost as instantly he looked 
away, giving a laugh as he did so. “I ought to know, 
I guess. The bill set me back eleven hundred little old iron 
men, you know.” 

Gertie Harker still held her ground. The others listened 
intently, their looks queer. For a topic so idle they seemed 
curiously interested. 

“Well, I know this,’”” bugled Gertie Harker. ‘I asked 
Papillard if he’d made them, and he said he didn’t. That’s 
nothing though. He said he 
didn’t know Lisa either.” 

A hush fell upon the table. 
Lisa sat silent, her pose rigid, 
the pale olive tint of her features 
more than ordinarily pale. The 
vulgarity of it all would have 
been enough to incense any 
woman; but it was not just 
anger that swayed her now. 
She gave Coburn a frightened 
glance; and as she saw him 
staring at her, his brows wrin- 
kled queerly, her eyes fell. Then 
as if alarmed by the momentary 
stillness Gertie Harker looked 
at Lisa and with a start flushed 
to the brows. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean any- 
thing!’’ cried Gertie stupidly. 

Arattle of talk, animated and 
uncomfortable, broke the awk- 
ward silence. Harker alone 
seemed not to share in the gen- 
eral embarrassment, for he 
grinned sardonically, his glance 
covertly knowing as he looked 
at Coburn, then at Lisa. The 
incident seemed for some rea- 
son to have some special sig- 
nificance; and at the dinner’s 
end, his lean face expressive, he 
was still smiling to himself. The 
smile now, however, was in 
many ways a scowl, and with a 
corner of his lip curved, he 
studied Lisa slyly. 

Lisa pushed back her chair. 
The dinner already had become 
interminable —insufferable 
is perhaps a better word for it; 
and she stalked into the other 
room, devoutly wishing it was 
over. It was only half past 
nine, however; there was still 
a couple of hours during which 
she would have to keep up a 
front, make talk and look pleas- 
ant; but there never had been 
a moment in her variegated, 
hurried existence when Lisa 
wished more she was well out 
Olive 

More had happened than 
was evident on the surface— 
that was clear; and she would 
have given much if at the mo- 
ment she could have fled from 
those people, the Harkers espe- 
cially, and locked herself in her 
bedroom, there in that refuge to 
seek the solace of privacy, of 
thought. The game seemed to 
engulf her now. She hated it 
with anew, devastating hate— 
the scramble for wealth and all 
the heedless, unmeaning exist- 
ence, the hectic snatching for 
dollars, easy money, brought 

(Continued on Page 52) 


Her eyes had hardened and 
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XIII 


up to the attic were very long, that it re- 
quired many steps to ascend them. With 
the lamp lighted, he threw as much light as 
possible ahead of 
him and upward, 
and Dora Pascal 
came behind with 
the weapon ready. 
There was no door 
at the head of the 
stairs; they came 
up, as it were, 
through a trap in 
the floor of the 
attic. There was 
a moment, as the 
ascent was nearly 
done, when 
Rob instinctively 
bowed his head, 
feeling it vulner- 
able and unpro- 
tected, fearing a 
blow in the dark 
from he knew not 
what direction. 
Then he and Dora 
stood erect at the 
head of the stairs, 
and he saw there 
was nothing save 
blank wall—the 
end of the L— 
behind them; so 
felt a new security 
and looked along 
the shadowed 
musty place to see 
what he could see. 
Where they 
stood was near the 
end of the L; the 


I: SEEMED to Robert Druce that the stairs 


attic extended 
over the whole 
house. Soa little 


way ahead of 
them there was an 
elbow, and the 
larger part of the 
space they must 
examine lay 
around this turn. 
From where he 
_ stood Rob could 
see the darkness lying there, as though pressed back a 
little by the feeble rays of the lamp; and it seemed to 
have a malicious, animal-like quality about it. He had 
a sudden conviction that they were foolish to waste time 
here; that if anything had happened, it must have hap- 
pened belowstairs. But to turn his back on this task now 
might seem like shrinking. He was afraid, so he feared to 
seem afraid. He looked about, examining his surroundings. 

There seemed to be nothing in sight that could shelter 
or hide a man. A small trunk under the eaves stood open 
and revealed a litter of old clothes. Some books were 
piled in one corner. There were several rolls of wall paper, 
covered with dust, in a heap against the chimney which 
came up from the kitchen. Outworn household utensils— 
rusted stewpans, spiders with a leg gone, flatirons with 
broken handles—lay here and there where they had been 
put away against a possible need that never arose. The 
hoops of an old skirt; a worn-out circular saw from the 
mill downstairs, three of its teeth gone, a crack across its 
radius; many old shoes But no corner where a man 
could hide. 

Rob moved forward; and as he did so, somewhere from 
the darkness of that part of the attic which covered the 
main part of the house, they both heard a creaking—a 
recurrent creaking sound—as though someone moved 
there on boards which persisted in betraying him. It was 
the sound Rob had heard before. Hearing it now, it had 
all the force of an astounding and alarming surprise. He 
had been so sure they would find nothing here. He hesi- 
tated for a moment, then swung to Dora and took the 
revolver from her hand, shifting the lamp to his left. Thus 
armed, with one movement he passed the corner of the 
attic and threw the light ahead of him, and cried—with 
a vague feeling that it was the accepted thing to say in 
such circumstances—‘‘Come out or I’ll shoot.’ 

But nobody came out, and he didn’t shoot. There was 
nothing to shoot at. Just a slant-roofed tunnel of an 
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There Was No Door at the Head of the Stairs; They Came Up Through a Trap in the Floor of the Attic 


attic, with dried vegetables hanging to the rafters—some 
of them here for years past—and more old trunks, and 
the wreckage of two four-poster beds, and three broken 
chairs, and a feather bed spilling its feathers, and a Civil 
War musket with bayonet attached, and a string of rusty 
steel traps, and a cabinet full of preserves long since 
molded and forgotten, and some chipped and broken 
crockery. This he saw, no more. A step or two forward, 
and he made sure there was here no valid hiding place. 
Dora came to his side—and once again they heard the 
persistent, rhythmic creak. 

They listened, hearts pounding; and now at last were 
able to locate it more exactly. The window at the attic 
end. Rob strode toward it, tried to lift: the sash; but it 
was cemented shut by spider webs and cinders from the 
passing trains, and mud wasps’ nests. Yet the riddle 
was solved. One of the old shutters, hung outside, was 
half askew; its lower hinge had rusted away. As the wind 
moved, it rubbed an inch or two, this way and that, 
against the weatherboarding. Obligingly, confirming their 
observations, it creaked for them now. 

The relief was enormous. Rob began to laugh, and 
Dora laughed with him; but after a moment he saw she 
was laughing rather wildly, so he tried to stop; and at 
first he could not stop. 

When he controlled himself he had still to control her. 
He held her arm firmly. 

“You see—nothing but an old window shutter. 
imagination.” 

She assented, laughing brokenly. “Yes. Yes. Isn’t it 
funny! Yes, I’m sure that’s what I heard.” 

“Come,”’ he said, leading her away. “ You’d better get 
back to bed now. Get some of that lost sleep.” 

“T’m not a bit sleepy though.” 

She was still giggling fitfully; and he could feel her arm 
shudder and tremble beneath his hand. 

“You will be, soon as you hit the bed.” 


And 


KOERNER 
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Down the stairs, a little too by 
their relief. Rob closed the door sj 
the stairs behind them, turned to 
along the passage; but she cried “0 
poin 4 
door }; 
the 4 
stair |g 
the \e 
door, |p 
Was (3) 


chet 


clicke\ 
amine] 
It was} 
affai) 
those i 
ings al 
the thr 
grips | 
handle 
this fae 
been, | 
away |} 
that @ 
shed s\ 
door cil 
the latch. It must be opened from this side. 
this fact out to Dora, insisting that whoever hi: 
door had gone down to the shed. 

“Or perhaps I slipped the latch accidentall;’ 
gested, with no belief in this possibility, yety 
reassure her. “‘I touched it; I might have ju: 
it a bit. So é 

He tried to do this again, but the thumb; 
stuck, required a distinct pressure. They wert) 
it was impossible that he had opened the doo 
matter of fact he had done just this, the latch hy 
lightly caught at that time. The incident, havg 
significance, nevertheless served to reawaken tli 
They decided to look through the rooms on ‘< 
floor. 

There were five rooms on this floor; two in) 
three in the main part of the house. Three of | 
disused, were full of a litter of old furniture 
books, odds and ends stuck away here in a 1) 
haste. There was mold upon the walls; the ai 
mold. | 

In one room Rob saw an old homemade! 
rockers on it, fashioned for some baby now grow 
hood or dead in his senility. He wondered; | 
thing gave him an impression of the remote ar 
the old millhouse, which he had not had befc 
said the cradle had been Uncle Jude’s, made byt 
“And Uncle Zone’s too. He’s younger, thre 
years,” she explained. “Just the two brother 
Their mother died.” 

He remembered the old garments spilling 
trunk in the attic. Those must have belong! 
mother; the hoop skirt. Probably Mrs. Pase 
proudly, sitting on the high seat of just such a 4 
in the barnyard now, when she and her husband 
to Twin Falls. Rob had a momentary picture ( 
a little boy, half smothered in the folds of that vi 
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‘e seat of the cart beside her. Her husband, no 
yild have walked. 

jed he might have time to search among these 
} ancient household. In the refuse, the rubbish, 
« and abandoned things thus put aside, you may 
siography of a family. The births, the marry- 
»aths; the prosperities and the lean years; the 
gastes, and the development of character. The 
<ns full of dust and cobwebs interested him as 


lumes might have interested him. He was 
0 go on. 
fra few minutes the task was done. There was 
n/den here. 


1’ he said cheerfully. “Back to bed now.” 
bok her head. ““ We'll have to look downstairs,” 


it. 

jy both abruptly realized-that they had known, 
¢ they must eyentually look downstairs; had 
tit there, after all, any happening must center; 
x there would be no more sleep for either of them 


eh the attic, the second floor, had been merely 
sof courage, a pretended determination to get.at 
-| this intangible and tragic cloud which cloaked 
juse in gloomy dread. They had-but put. off 
each knew must come. Rob, ‘accepting the 
| now, did not: even urge her to stay behind. 
en stair was just beside them; they went down, 
x, the girl close behind.. Rob opened the door at 
- ot. The lamp pushed back the darkness a little. 
edkerosene. 
:pped onto the open floor, and the flame of the 
lighted much of the room. »The two looked 
‘Isewhere they had found nothing amiss, nothing 
wll was as it should have been, But this was not 
‘< Behind the stove, between stove and wall and 
(t at both sides, 
jyuifed and piled. 
1 1e sink, revealed 
fit that the doors 
sally hid that re- 
‘pen, hay again. 
jer against two 
e agrant stuff was 
hh. In the closet 
t} wall, hay. Rob, 
{2 lamp gingerly, 
|k more closely. 
»lwork and the: 
<t these hay piles 
e drenched with 
e| 
‘realenough. He 
2/1y, as though the 
1 dynamite. His 
t, indistinct and 
iefore, were crisp 
e enough now. 
/at was meant. 
ead planned to 
1(se; still planned 
o Perhaps, some- 
aden, there was a 
‘ning steadily 
il ts flame should 
s fuel in the hay. 
ned each of these 
pitantly; assured 
jere was in none 
1 living spark of 
€thing was ready, 
enatch had not 
rik, 
tat there was no 
a peril he turned 
uits another way. 
2 indeed come 
|) this malignant 
1.oseless thing? 
hl said she had 
F man’s voice—or 
41ed she heard it. 
iis head. Incred- 
<¢—would Jude set 
i afire, burn it to 
y 


tainly not with- 
lig to them. Rob 
siiden shudder of 
/ ought of what 
‘ ‘e been had these 
41 ignited while 
eiasleep. He per- 
lat even their 
rough the shed 
ve been cut off 
nes from the fuel 
end the stove. In 
M:es after a match 


should be touched here and there, the whole lower floor 
of the mill would be ablaze. 

That Zone should have returned to do these things 
seemed incredible; that he should have returned to do 
them, made these preparations, and then stopped short at 
striking the match was impossible. If not Zone, then who? 
Some unknown enemy? Possibly. Jude would be able 
to tell him. Jude 

He had almost forgotten Dora; found her at his elbow 
now. In the face of this concrete threat she was calm and 
assured. Her eyes were on the door that led to Jude’s 
room. His eyes followed hers; the door, blank and inscrut- 
able, seemed to return their stare, leering at them horribly. 
What lay behind the door? 

Dora crossed with firm step; she knocked upon this 
door. Rob at her shoulder. She knocked again, and 
called “Uncle Jude!’’ A listening pause. “Uncle Jude!”’ 

No reply; no sound. The door jeered at them. ‘“‘He 
sleeps so lightly,’’ she said to Rob, her voice accepting the 
inevitable. 

Rob tried the handle. The door was locked. 

“We'll have to break it in,” he said. 

She nodded. “Yes, we’ve got to get in.” 


xIV 


ee WAS easy enough to decide to break down this 
door; not half so easy to commit the contemplated 
action. The old mill was stoutly built; the door itself 
had been made by the hands of workers proud of their 
handicraft. Rob had read of burly men who burst open 
a door with a blow of their shoulders; he tried this, and 
he was no weakling. But the door did not yield. He braced 
his feet against the floor and pushed with his back and 
shoulders. As well have pushed against the wall. Already 
sweating with the ferocity of his exertions, he stopped and 
stepped back, considering. 


Dora Had Not Moved; Seemed to Hold Vigil There Beside the Bed, Upon Her Knees 


, 


‘“There’s a bolt inside,” said Dora. “An old iron bolt. 
Probably it’s fast.”’ 

“No use to try to pick the lock, then,’’ Rob muttered, 
half to himself. 

He had never picked a lock, had no idea how to go 
about it; knew in a vague way that one bent a bit of wire 
and stuck it in the keyhole—rattled it around, perhaps, 
till the lock snapped open. He felt, smiling a little at the 
thought, that he ought to have these tricks at his fingers’ 
ends if he were properly to play his part. His faint amuse- 
ment cleared his thoughts, brought him nearer normal. 

“We'll have to use the ax,’”’ he suggested. 

“Tt’s in the shed,”’ said Dora. 

They went that way together, to find it; came back with 
the weapon. Rob had had a vague notion that he might 
beat the door open; but the ax was double bitted. Nothing 
to beat with. He hesitated to chop and splinter the door. 

““A sledge!”’ he suggested. ‘‘I wonder if there’s one 
around.” His eyes lighted. “Or a crowbar.” 

“'There’s a bar in the shed,’’ Dora told him; and they 
went to look for it—together. 

They were both outwardly calm and courageous now; 
but neither cared to be far away from the other. The 
stillness of the night, the hush of approaching dawn, 
the trickle of running water, the damp and musty air, the 
threat that overhung them—seemed to combine to press 
them together. They found the bar, and came back into 
the kitchen with it, and Rob tried to insert it between 
door and jamb. 

But the crevice was tight; he had to pound and jab to 
get even slight hold; and when he had secured a purchase 
he could get no leverage; lacked a fulcrum. Dora, a 
little wiser in the ways of crowbars, brought a billet of 


stovewood and held it under the shank of the bar. She 
waited for him to thrust. 
But abruptly he laughed and took down the bar. 
“You know,” he said 


amiably, ‘‘we’reexcited. A 
little up in the air.” 

“Why?” 

‘*We should have 
thought of the windows, 
first off.” 

She nodded. “Yes. Of 
course. I’m sorry.” 

“Why, Lord, it was up 
to me.” 

“Hurry !”’ she begged. 

And he remembered that 
there might be need of 


haste. 
They went to the door 
that led into the barn- 


yard, threw the door open. 
Neither of them had any 
longer any fear of lurking 
enemies; each seemed to 
feel that whatever im- 
pended, or whatever had 
come to pass, now centered 
in Judah Pascal’s room. So 
they threw open the door 
with no thought of attack 
from without; and stood in 
the open doorway, Dora 
holding the lamp, while 
they perceived that it was 
raining again, asteady and 
persistent downpour. 

Rob bade her wait there. 
She wished to keep at his 
side; but he said, “If you 
come out the rain will break 
the lamp chimney and we'll 
be in the dark. I can see 
pretty well if you hold the 
lamp there.”’ 

So she assented. He 
moved along the wall of the 
house, seeking what slight 
shelter the eaves afforded, 
till he came to the window 
of Jude’s room. The win- 
dow was, as he had ex- 
pected, closed. He tried to 
push it up but failed. The 
lock was fast; perhaps the 
sash was stuck. He was 
suddenly impatient to have 
this waiting done; he thrust 
his elbow through one of 
thesmall panes of glass and 
gingerly removed the 
pieces and fumbled for the 
window latch. jIt was 
locked; he opened it, and 
the sash slid upward. 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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British Views on the War Debts 


UST as it isimpossible to indict a nation, so it is difficult 

to formulate a statement that will give expression to 
the economic views of all classes of a people. A general 
proposition may be affirmed, the specific measures quali- 
fied. All the most responsible British business men are 
agreed that the national debts of their country must be 
redeemed. But on questions of ways and means differ- 
ences of views arise. And on questions of ultimate 
results further differences of views appear. It will be of 
advantage to Americans to review the views of several 
representative classes in Great Britain. 

Economists. In official positions, in schools, attached to 
the press, in counting rooms and on boards of trade, 
economists are agreed that Great Britain has a positive 
balance of payments on international account that exceeds 
the annual sum due to the United States. Probably this 
positive balance is over twice the sixty million pounds 
sterling annually due us. Great Britain is therefore in 
position to make new investments abroad, and has been 
doing so. If as and when she makes payment to the 
United States, she to that extent reduces her power of 
lending abroad. In the direct sense, she pays us instead of 
lending to other foreign countries. Since we are making 
extensive foreign investments, this means that she pays us 
instead of making foreign investments, and we make the 
foreign investments. We replace her as world creditor to 
the extent of the payments made to us. When the debt is 
paid the end result will be, by and large, that she will have 
loaned five billion dollars less to the outside world and we 
shall have loaned five billion dollars more. Payment to us 
means shifting the relations of the two world-creditor 
nations, supposedly to our advantage. 

Taxpayers. The taxes in Great Britain are very heavy. 
They press hard on moderate incomes of the middle class, 
they lower the standard of living of the working class, they 
depress enterprise and check initiative. The payments to 
the United States come out of taxes. Great Britain is pay- 
ing in gold and foreign bills, not in goods. This gold and 
the foreign bills must be bought in the open market by the 
government. To make these purchases the government 
must have sterling secured through taxation. Therefore 
the annual payments of some sixty million pounds come 
from the taxpayers. The classes paying the taxes are not 
always identical with the classes engaged in exporting 
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capital forforeign investments. It was the hope of everyone 
in the United Kingdom that taxes might be reduced, a hope 
that loomed as large to the man in big business as to his 
workers. With payments to the United States definitely 
on the budget, hope of lower taxes fades into the distant 
years. Revival of industry and trade is generally. be- 
lieved to depend in part on reduction in taxes. Thus the 
payments to us are held to operate in the direction of 
stagnation of industry and unemployment of labor. 

The bankers and investors. It is naturally a source of 
some irritation that payment to the United States oper- 
ates to make us replace Great Britain as world creditor. 
Concern is expressed as to whether we shall exercise this 
function wisely and as to the result on the world of unwise 
foreign investments. England and Holland have always 
been the wisest foreign investors. Other countries took 
the risky investments declined by them. In the two dec- 
ades before the war French investors lost large sums in 
foreign ventures that were declined by the British. Now, 
practically speaking, only the United States and Great 
Britain are in position to export capital. Are the British 
to take the best foreign investments and we the second 
best? That would correspond to our respective experiences 
in foreign investments. But in the present world capital 
may not be wasted so lightly as before the war. Many 
semideveloped countries have already borrowed almost to 


the capacities of their populations, of which Australia is 


an illustration. Foreign investments must be now made 
with a care not known before the war. We are now in- 
vesting freely in the outside world. British opinion is to 
the effect that not all our recent investments have been 
sound; there may be heavy losses. If these losses should 
have the effect of producing a revulsion of feeling in the 
American investor and he should withdraw from foreign 
fields, that would produce a sudden stringency of capital 
in the outside world, with grave results for trade. 

The manufacturer. At present Great Britain is paying 
in gold and foreign bills of exchange; she is not paying in 
goods. Payment in goods is what is desired by industry. 
In order to secure this, opinion in some circles is being 
formulated to the following effect: Of all the debtors of 
the United States, Great Britain alone is paying up. 
Ought not this to secure for her a position as favored 
nation, she asks, particularly as the war debtors of Great 
Britain are not paying her? This position as favored nation 
might take the form of a tariff preferential for goods from 
the United Kingdom. In other words, since Great Britain 
is paying and France is not paying, the goods from the 
former country should be let in at lower customs rates 
than goods from France. This would enable Great Britain 
to make payments from her productive resources and not 
from her taxpayers. It would represent little injury to 
France, since in large part the goods from the two countries 
are not competitive. It would be an aid to an ex-ally, as 
against German industry. Official representations to this 
effect are to be expected. 

These views revolve about the central theme that since 
Great Britain is to pay her debts, these payments ought to 
be so arranged as to lay the least possible burden on her 
people, impose the least possible penalty on her invest- 
ment classes and occasion the least possible disturbance of 
industry and trade in the outside world. To these view- 
points the American may be expected to give a general 
assent, with the addition that any arrangements suggested 
should impose the least possible disorganization of indus- 
try and trade in our country. 


On Buttonholing Humanity 


HE perennial plaint of the harebrained volunteers who 
want to boss the job of remaking a sorry world is that 
they are the victims of a vast conspiracy of silence. To 
buttonhole humanity and make it listen to an unwelcome 
message is perhaps as heartbreaking a task as falls to the 
lot of men. The great ones of history have nearly always 
found it so; and the lesser ones who encounter the same 
rebuffs and setbacks argue that they, too, must be great 
in proportion as they are misunderstood. 
These little prophets never fail to remind us that Galileo 
was put in jail for preaching advanced conceptions of 


-ment’s hesitation. And yet they, who demand 


Janu 


astronomy. Eli Whitney was thought to 
ventor until his cotton gin began its ginni 
‘Graham Bell was a visionary schoolmaster unti 
Boston lawyers began to perceive the boundle: 
ties of his first crude telephone. George Westin, 
a plain nitwit for declaring that a moving tra , 
stopped by thin air. ; 

Such are the familiar examples used by | 
thinkers to prove that they, too, are uncrown(, 
with an inspired message for humanity, and th: | 
less and cynical world slams its doors in their fi 
so at its own peril. a 

Their reasoning bears a striking resemblaj: 
prospectus of a get-rich-quick company. Our Wi 
have had such wide experience in the product} 
fascinating type of literature that, like the lays 


today if he had had the courage of his conviet; 
or forty or fifty years ago and put a thousand {jj 
the Standard Oil Company, Calumet and Hee! 
Telephone, the talking machine or the inventi;s 
Mergenthaler. There is not a word, however, 
hundred and fifty million dollars that ‘neal 
year in fraudulent or highly speculative ventun 
hint of the fate of those other slippery me 
seemingly sound enterprises that are forced t 
through no fault of their promoters. The doz 
of a half century are played up; the thousanc; 
are studiously ignored. | 

In the same one-sided fashion these theorists] 
up and down the centuries picking and cho 
examples, and compare their own rebuffs with t 
great men of history, such as Socrates, Rog 
Mohammed, Galileo, Columbus and Newton, a‘ 
to the countless schemers, inventors, paranoi 
revolutionists and pseudo-scientists who hay 
squalor and died in obscurity, not because a je | 
ignored genius but because no spark of the divi 
ever touched them. 

It is possible that a great idea may sometim 
born, but experience shows that the chances are | 
against it. During the war so many ardent pa 
mitted to the Navy Department plans for the ¢ 
of enemy submarines that it was necessary to } 
board of experts to consider them. One ment 
board attempted to work out the ratio of well- 
suggestions to those that were palpably absurd. 
not the report before us, but our recollection ist 
one proposal in two thousand was thought wor 
cussion by the full board. This does not meal; 
plan in every two thousand was really pract 
worth a thorough trial, but merely that this’ 
contained no vital flaw immediately apparent ’) 
technician. | 

Combing the centuries for greatness we find t ; 
stuff of the highest potency is the rarest thing 
ture; and yet men who are convinced that they 
extraordinary share of it are not in the least ra} 
every street walk young men and old who, th 
cannot hold a steady job or keep their families 
comfort, are nevertheless certain that if they \ 
a chance to try out their theories they could ak 
erty, put an end to social injustice, reconcile 
capital, make wars as extinct as the dodo, andi 
a golden age of universal contentment that wi 
heaven an anticlimax. And at that, they are 
bereft of their senses, for if they found an amate! 
importuning them to allow him to perform a ma 
tion on them for the purpose of testing some the 
or death, they would summon the police witht 


or the world for a patient, to cut and carve andr 
as they like, think it very hard that society sho 
to muddle on without their assistance. é 
Truth may for a time live unheeded, but i 
annihilated. Ideas die, but they are never ki 
genius of the first class is, on the whole, proba 
today as it was two or three thousand years ag 


Citiom 


RIA lies distant from the 
nited States. The problems of 
‘e little country do not loom 
yontrast with ours. But the present situation has 
i:{ and economic meaning to every country. We 
; sovereign state passing into receivership. The 
, Nations assumes a function never before exer- 
e procedure is sure to be urged as the model for 
. of other countries. Exactly what is the situa- 
ustria? What is the proposal of the League of 


: 
lent students of Austria are agreed that unless 
ace of international payments can be merged with 
‘other country she can attain independent exist- 
n by following the example of Switzerland. The 
- ustria joined to the present Hungary would form 
. self-sufficient in foodstuffs. The present Austria 

the present Germany would form a country 
Page problem would not be greatly different 
hproblem of Germany. Economically considered, 
Austria and Hungary would seem preferable to 
sh Germany. Since each of these is politically 
ie there remains for Austria no prospective future 
follow the model of Switzerland. 


Economic Upheavals 


/ERLAND and Austria are very similar. Their 
raltural resources are low in relation to their pop- 
Each must import more than one-half its require- 
varge importations of raw material are necessary 
1 Switzerland has no coal, Austria has only poor 
. custria possesses deposits of metals, iron and mag- 
tat give her a definite superiority. Both possess 
) ver sufficient, when once fully developed, to make 
Ertly independent of coal. Hach country must 
-\w materials and reéxport finished products, en- 
ieir industrial capacities to render service to for- 
axets. Both possess marked attractions for foreign 
sthough the charms of Switzerland have been 
bi more than those of Austria. Both countries 
ithe line 
{ on of in- 
(al trans- 
ii. Aus- 
als at the 
‘ofa large 
, d, which 
tnd does 
dess. If 
as to fol- 
i example 
rland she 
ome able 
ae her in- 
ial pay- 
3 chrough 
syle re- 
© consist- 
) tourist 
4 foreign 
rnts and 
rendered 
)igners. 
i pos- 
*hforeign 
ments. 
iis practi- 
ovoid of 
“he divi- 
the pre- 
Austro- 
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was not the work of the treaty of peace; it was the result 
of defeat. The Treaty of Saint-Germain merely fixed the 
boundaries. But the treaty did have the effect of depriv- 
ing citizens of the present Austria of investments in the 
Succession States. 

Exactly this is what the present Austria did before the 
war. Austrians held investments in the countries that are 
now Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania and the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, as well as 
farther afield. Standing at the gateway of Danubian com- 
merce, Austrians rendered services in trade, manufacture, 
shipping, banking and insurance to millions who are now 
citizens. of Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. In addition, Austrians constituted the bureau- 
cracy of the government of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
When defeat resulted in the parcellation of the empire with 
the formation of Succession States, this broke the chain of 
services upon which the people living in the present Austria 
were largely dependent. In accordance with the natural 
national aspirations of the new Succession States, Czechs 
now desire to do for Czecho-Slovakia, Poles for Poland, 
Hungarians for Hungary, Rumanians for Rumania and 
Jugo Slavs for the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes the various services previously done by Aus- 
trians. Each of these states now develops its own bureau- 
cracy, leaving in Vienna, with little to do, the class that 
previously carried out this service. Vienna and her 
bureaucratic class are excessive for the size of the present 
state. Austria is a political hydrocephalus. 

Under these circumstances Austria has been an insol- 
vent state since the Armistice. She must continue to be 
an insolvent state until she can develop economic self- 
sufficiency, according to the model of Switzerland. This 
takes time, and the difficulties have been greatly increased 
by the business cycle through which the world has passed. 
During this interim Austria has subsisted in part on exter- 
nal means of payment for commodities essential to the life 


The Museum and Monument of Maria Theresa in Vienna 


of her population. During the last four 
years Austria has borrowed some £33,- 
000,000. This money, plus a large but 
indeterminate amount derived from the sale of the valu- 
ables of the middle class, was required to balance the inter- 
national payments of the country during the past three 
years. This sum has not been employed as a fund for the 
reconstruction of the insolvent state. It has been used for 
patching. It has been expended for imported foodstuffs, 
raw materials, nonessentials for the luxury class that exists 
in every country, state subsidies, doles for the unemployed, 
subsidy of government institutions to cover deficits and for 
the support of the exchange rate. The borrowed moneys 
may not have been specifically appropriated to these ends, 
but in these directions the loans have been in fact expended. 

The inevitable disability under which Austria has suf- 
fered since the Armistice has been greatly magnified by the 
policies of her government. A considerable part of her 
present insolvency has been the result of her own acts. 
Socialistic legislation has had the effect of reducing the 
productivity of the working classes and increasing the 
labor cost of output of all commodities. Government 
operation of services, like railways, has resulted in huge 
deficits, the effect of padded pay rolls and inefficient 
operation. 


Penalties of Inflation 


ESPITE the borrowing of £33,000,000 the fiscal condi- 
D tion of Austria has steadily declined during the past 
four years, with occasional fluctuations in the direction of 
improvement. This continuous deterioration has found ex- 
pression in the fall of the value of the Austrian crown on the 
foreign market. During recent months the government has 
controlled operations in the purchase, sale and employment 
of foreign exchange. This has had the effect of holding the 
quoted value of the Austrian crown in the neighborhood of 
72,000 to the dollar. State control has been greatly aided 
by the fact that Austrian-exchange speculators have trans- 
ferred their operations to Berlin. The control has been 
accompanied by unmistakable injury to manufacture and 
trade. In the 
meantime the 
fires of inflation 
have been stoked 
by the emission of 
billions of crowns 
per day. If con- 
trol of foreign ex- 
change were relin- 
quished and the 
Austrian crown 
should face the 
competition of 
free trade, its 
value would fall 
to 150,000 to the 
dollar. At such a 
point the purchas- 
ing power of the 
crown for food- 
stuffs and raw 
materials in the 
outside world be- 
comes almost nil. 
Were such a point 
reached, the in- 
ternal purchasing 
power would fall 
rapidly and Aus- 
tria would follow 
the example of 
Russia. 


(Continued on 
Page 112) 
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Being a Digest of Several Editorials and a Subsequent Headline 


HE tariff bill is awful! 
The tariff bill won't do! 


- (Detroit Glucose.) 
(Portland Proboscis.) 


The tariff bill—a bitter pill! (Kansas City Kettledrum.) 


It’s rotten through and through! 
porters’ Bleat.) 
The schedules are unlawful. 
The bill’s a piece of junk. 
The rates on fish evoke a “ Pish!” 
We never saw such bunk! 
(Paducah Stump Puller.) 


To frame such legislation 
Is economic crime! 
It’s bad! It’s sad! It’s simply mad! 
(The Slightly Shopworn Republic.) 
The tariff bill’s a lime! 
(Cheyenne Chaparrejo.) 
This bill spells ruination. 
(Hollywood Film Flam.) 
The present bill-is. raw! 
(Svenska Schuetzenfest.) 
No bill so crass can ever pass. 
(Troy Hand Laundrymen’s Sadiron.) 


Signed; Tariff Bill Now Law. 
(Headline—all papers.) 
—Baron Ireland. 


Russian Love Story 


LADIMIR PETROFF TUNAVICH 

had been a widower for over a year. 
True, his married life had been misera- 
ble. But the funeral had cost him his 
last bundle of rubles. So for thirteen 
months he had been starving. Often he 
sat, lost in thought, upon the headstone 
in the Petrograd cemetery. 

If he were to marry Maria Pavlovna 
Wolodja, now,she would pay for his violin 
lessons. He gazed somberly up at the 
ash gray moon and whistled the opening 
discords of his unwritten masterpiece— 
the Sour Milk Sonata, from Moscow. 

He stopped, to pluck the tangled ici- 
eles from his beard. ‘Ha, ha, ha, that’s 
a hot one!’’ he muttered. Then he 
groaned. His feet were frozen. 

Silently the white wolves gathered 
behind his shivering form. He did not 
see them, for he had broken his glasses 
the day before. Absent-mindedly he 
fingered a frost-bitten ear—it had broken 
off this morning, being no longer sup- 
ported by the spectacles. But he had 
kept it, as a souvenir. If this ear, now, 
were a silver dish, and his thumb a pew- 
ter spoon, he could be mixing a vodka 
cocktail. Mentally he drank. 

Clad in his long-desired full-dress suit, 
he was bowing to an enraptured audience 


(Manufacturers’ and Im- 


(Hohokus Hellroar.) 
(Great Falls Dependent.) 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


at the Kremlin opera house. To be explicit, he was bow- 
ing the trembling strings of his priceless Stradivariusky. 
For this moment he had lived, and now —— He winked 
confidently toward thestage box where sat Maria Pay- 
loyna Wolodja in shining satins and diamonds. Then with 
the sure touch of the master he began the prelude. 

A chromatic shower of violets—the motif of the hunter’s 


bugle—the approaching thunderstorm. 


Quicker and 


quicker flashed his bow across the tortured strings. Now 
the ride of the White Hussars across the versts, through 
the rending barbed wire. The G string, even, snapped. 


The wail of the vanquished 


Vladimir woke with a start. But the death scream con- 


tinued. Suddenly he realized the truth. 
Petroff, who was shrieking in mortal agony! 


It was he, 


He, Tuna- 


vich, was being devoured by the implacable white wolves! 


Already they had eaten all but his head. 


One last ery, echoed by the demoniac laughter of the 
frenzied animals. The wolves had choked on Vladimir’s 


gold teeth. Soon they, too, were dead. 


And the ash gray moon shone down on the headstone of 


Andrea Medviednova, avenged at last. 


—hiq. 


Ballade of Understandable Ambitions 


AME and honor and high degree, 


Jeweled scepter and throne-room plot— 


Yellow primroses, they, to me; 


Milder longings are mine, God wot. 


\ 
} 


A 


\y 
\ 
A 
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Smooth and simple I’d have my lot; 
I’d depart on another tack. 

At my aim give me just one shot— 
All I want is a lot of jack. 


Fond communion with field and tree, 
Bread and cheese in an ivied cot; 

Sweet and clean though the thought may be, 
I subscribe to it ne’er a jot. 

Other yearnings my heart make hot, 


HARA | 


| BUREAU 
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The New Washington—A Surprise for the Little Fellow 


Other cravings my spirit rack, 
In my dreams to my goal I trot— 
All I want is a lot of jack. 


On the pages of history 
Ne’er my name shall I sign and blot; 
T’ll go down to posterity 
Neither scholar nor patriot. 
Cloaks of Shelley and Keats and Scott 
Ne’er will fall on my humble back; 
Immortality ask I not— 
All I want is a lot of jack. 


L’Envoi 


Prince, or Rover, or Rex, or Spot, 
} re I die let me take a crack 
At the wish which I’ve never got— 
All I want is a lot of jack. 
—Dorothy Parker. 


The Scandalous Tale of Percival 
and Genevieve 


ERCIVAL Wilberforce Henderson Crane 

Was married and dwelt up in Bethlehem, Maine. 
He attended the church, and was fond of his wife, 
And he lived a respectable virtuous life. 
Now Genevieve Marguerite Valois Valence 
Resided at Rouen, a city in France. 
Her husband she loved in a manner insane, 


For she never had heard about Percival Crane| 
Each morning when Percival left for the day | 
He would kiss his wife fondly, then start on . 
And at no other woman would Percival glane; 
For he never had heard about Madame Valen. 
Now Percival dreamed that through France lu 
With his wife and his kids; but, alas, he wa, 
For his salary was small; so poor Percival C; 
Was obliged to stay home up in Bethlehem, Mii 
While Genevieve dreamed of a trip to the Stat 
But, alas, all her plans were vy 
Fates. ; 
For her husband was poor; sch 
a chance 
To travel from Rouen, a city i} 
So Percival still goes his virtiy 
To church every Sunday, to buy 
day. 2 | 
And at no other woman will F 
glance, | 
For he’s never met Genevieve Vi 
Valence. a 
While Genevieve still leads a viy 
Her husband she loves like a di 
And no doubt she'll continue 4 


remain, 
For she’s never met Percival j 
Crane. _Negee 


New Yorkers 


Miss Ella and Mr. b 


NYONE coming in contae\i 
Ella and Mr. Leo wouhir 
realize how erroneous is the(l 
New Yorkers care only f 
Miss Ella and Mr. Leo, bot 
are typical New Yorkers—M!] 
born in Cork and Mr. Leo iP 
live solely to serve beauty a): 
in clothes for women, and m¢ 
solutely no object to them. | 
You may meet them any | 
ing to Mr. Leo’s shop—Du: 
Inc.—on Fifth Avenue. | js 
stately in black and pearls, b 
a la mode as to figure and ech 
greet you. You mustn’t nv 
seems a trifle distant—it’s jul 
“What would moddom li: 
Gowns? Wraps?” she asl, 
kindly tone of one addressi} 
ward child. She has one of t's 
cultivated voices. Several 1) 
brought out. You select on 
the price. Miss Ella abstracd 
the cabalistic markings on thp 
“Um—four hundred and fift< 
she says casually. You ca‘ 
money is less than nothing th 
“Well—er—what would it? 
the fur?” you ask timidly. 
Miss Ella stares blankly—apparently it is beyn 
imagine the model without fur. She summon) 
Mr. Leoimpresses you as one of the sweetest, mos\ 
men you have ever met—not a bit aggressive 
Yorky! | 
““Moddom,”’ explains Miss Ella aggrievedly, 
know how much it’]l be without the fur.” 
Mr. Leo looks like a father who has just see! 
born slain before his eyes. 
“Without the fur!’”’ he repeats in horror. 
He lisps slightly. | 
“Does madame realize that the line would » 
Absolutely ruined!” | 
“That’s just what I told moddom!”’ exclaims\ 
triumphantly. Before these two idealists you ?2 
barbarian to insist on a definite answer. 
“Without the fur,’”’ murmurs Mr. Leo sadlyj 
minutes of mental anguish and arithmetic, “ 
to madame for—let me see—four hundred ané 
lars.” 
Miss Ella sighs heavily with disappointmen 
Mr. Leo’s generosity, but for the desecration o} 
line. You can hardly bear it. 
““Maybe—maybe there’s something else?” y 
weakly. 
“Has madame seen that little frock we are ju 
Mrs. Astorbilt?’’ asks Mr. Leo wearily. ‘Thou 
is not as good, I would rather see that on mal 
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I couldn’t count my duty done 
With twenty kinds. Oh, no sir! 
I'll carry all the twenty-one 
As long as I’m your grocer. 


a , 


ota 


seue SEO, 


kembbel.* ci font Pils Paar Cees Md ; 


Which of the 21 kinds 
will you have today? 


Make it a point to order a selection of the different 
Campbell’s Soups. You'll find it a welcome help in 
planning your meals every day and getting “the 
something-different”” touch which makes your table 
so much more attractive. No doubt you already 
have your Campbell's “ favorites’” which you serve 
regularly. But try the others too. You'll make some 
delightful discoveries. 


Have a different soup every day 


for the next three weeks and see how much 
everybody enjoys it. Campbell’s offer you the 
most delicately flavored of clear soups, rich and 
hearty thick soups, substantial and tasty meat soups, 
and vegetable soups of delicious quality. No other 
food you can serve gives such wide variety and none 
is more healthful. Which kinds will you order today ? 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
9 | 


-. SOUPS 


LAE in 


Check the Campbell’s 
Soups you want and 
order from your grocer 


C1 Asparagus 

Bean 
L] Beef 
LJ] Bouillon 

elery 

L] Chicken 
(] Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 
al 


Consommé 


L] Julienne 

(1 Mock Turtle 
LL] Mulligatawny 
im Mutton 


L] Pepper Pot 

_] Printanier 

C] Tomato 

L) Tomato-Okra 

L] Vegetable 

L}) Vegetable-Beef 

L] Vermicelli-Tomato 


We can supply your grocer with 
any of these soups 


LADTO TS FOR SiS RED AND well T= 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Great 


The Little 
Father of the 
Consuls 


HE American con- 
sul in foreign 
parts—thanks to 


the comparatively re- 
cent innovation of 
picking a consul for his 
brains and his fitness 
to be a consul—is al- 
most invariably a 
highly intelligent, ca- 
pable, efficient and lika- 
ble citizen. 

Since the beginning 
of 1919, however, Eu- 
rope has been heavily 
overrun with large 
numbers of American 
bores, special investi- 
gators, interested ob- 
servers and friends of 
notables, all of whom 
have developed the 
knack of getting letters 
of introduction to 
American consuls from 
Presidents, cabinet 
officers, chairmen of 
Foreign Relations 
Committees, promi- 
nent editors, distin- 
guished manufacturers 
and various other in- 
fluential persons, all of 
whom ought to know 
better. These bores 
and special investiga- 
tors and friends of no- 
tables, by reason of 
their letters of intro- 
duction, consider themselves entitled to walk right in on 
any American consul between London, England, and Zag- 
rab, Jugo-Slavia, and demand cards of admission to the 
Chamber of Deputies, information as to where ship models 
may be purchased, satisfaction from the German Govern- 
ment because the customs officers were impolite, a free 
meal, a drink, the personal intervention of the consul to 
secure a lower berth or cheaper steamship transportation 
for the applicant, the use of an interpreter for two days to 
assist the applicant’s wife to purchase a string of imitation 
pearls, or assistance in getting another American out of 
jail. 

Owing to the fact that a consul’s day is only twenty- 
four hours long, and to the unfortunate circumstance that 
he occupies the post of consul in order to do a consul’s 
work, American consuls in Europe have grown somewhat 
calloused to the names that appear on these letters of 
introduction. Any American tourist who has been mor- 
tally offended by being kept waiting for seven minutes by 
an American consul, and who thinks to cause the walls of 
the consulate to sway and shudder by mentioning the name 
of the Secretary of State, may think on, for the name will 
evoke never a tremble. The name of the President of the 
United States, in similar circumstances, is received with 
respectful calm—but with calm, none the less. 


A Specialist in Keeping Calm 


bee names of senators and cabinet members and prom- 
inent bankers and world-famous brewers are heard 
politely but with an entire absence of nervous excitement 
on the consul’s part. Presidents pass, senators are uncon- 
cernedly tossed overboard by judicious or injudicious 
voters, Secretaries of State resign, cabinet members are 
edged out into the cold. They are here today and gone 
tomorrow, and the consul refuses to be stampeded into 
neglecting his job for any of them. Names that would 
thrill almost anyone else in the world leave the consul cold 
and hard-boiled. 

There is an exception to every rule, of course; and there 
is one notable exception to this rule concerning names and 
consuls. There is one name which affects every consul 
general and every consul and every vice consul in a very 
different manner. The merest mention of this name causes 
a warm light to glow in every consular eye. It is probable 


Conference in Washington of Consuls General at Large, August, 1922. 
Stand in the Center of the Group 


that if a person were to stick his head in the door of any 
European consulate and enunciate it in a clear, loud voice, 
every other door in the consulate would automatically fly 
open and the great seal in the upper-right-hand drawer 
of the consul’s desk would start stamping violently and 
enthusiastically. There is reason to believe that if a 
traveler were to burst in on a consul with a letter signed 
with this potent name, requesting the consul to do every- 
thing in his power for the traveler, the consul would gladly 
have the Great Clock Tower pulled apart so that the 
traveler might see what made it tick, or stop the king on 
the street and request him to inscribe a pleasing sentiment 
in the traveler’s autograph book. 

The name is Wilbur J. Carr, and Wilbur J. Carr is the 
director of the consular service of the United States of 
America, with an office in the State Department, where 
he sits pleasantly and calmly amid large masses, heaps, 
mounds and stacks of reports, complaints, expense ac- 
counts, requests, recommendations and private corre- 
spondence from every American consul in the world. 

Whatever occurs, Wilbur J. Carr keeps calm. He is 
calm early in the morning when he goes to work, and he is 
calm late at night when the stacks and mountains of 
reports and what not are crowding his desk to such an 
extent that he scarcely has room to get both hands on it 
at the same time. He looks large and calm, and he has a 
large, calm, benignant smile, and he also has one of the 
largest and calmest memories in existence. It is so large 
and calm that everything he has ever heard or read is 
floating on it in plain sight at all times; and he could tell 
you at a moment’s notice—if he were garrulous, which he 
isn’t—where each member of the consular service is located, 
and how he likes it, and why he doesn’t like it, and where 
he would prefer to be, and how he gets along on his salary, 
and what will probably become of him in another five 
years, and various other important consular information. 
He is calm when things are going his way, and he is calm 
when there seems to be no ray of hope in sight; and it is 
due largely to the calmness and the retentive memory of 
Wilbur J. Carr that the interests of the United States are 
protected and furthered in Europe by capable and efficient 
consuls instead of by incompetent and useless political 
appointees. 

Wilbur John Carr was born near Hillsboro, Ohio. Like 
sO many young men in this country, he was headed toward 


Wilbur J. Carr and Secretary of State Hughes 


the ministry by 
ents; and ab 
many young } 
successfull)| 
stepped the 1) 
went to the (; 
cial College || 
tucky Univer 
Lexington, Ki 
and polished | 
early schoo), 
studying short 
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he could take dj 
hundred an. 
words a mii\ 
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hand, the prir| 
the Peekskill j 
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school for a prit 
retary; and | 
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student. Carr} 
in this positior: 
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things he assi: 
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At the end of a couple of years of secretarying, ) 
his friends developed the theory that it would bi 
idea for him to study law. The friends had sor| 
ideas on the subject. In their spare moments, wil} 
they were well supplied, they assured Carr that i 
way for an enterprising young man to study 
to take the civil-service examination and get jj 
Washington. This would permit him to work all (ij 
when he had finished his government work he cou) 
law school in the evening and attend classes or stu/ 
it was time for him to start working for the Goy! 
again on the following day. 


A Corner in Midnight Oil 


HIS scheme appealed to Carr as being perfectly 

able, in spite of the fact that the friends who aii 
would have screamed with rage if they had been i 
work after five o’clock at night. 

So he took the civil-service examination and) 
it, and was given a clerkship in the State Depiil 
He found neither movies nor friends in Washingto1? 
his mind from work; so he also enrolled in Geo? 
Law School. 

After finishing his work at the State Departri 
would snatch a bite of dinner and hurry to his law! 
and when they were over at half past nine he wou! 


_ down to studying for four or five hours. It was tlt 


Carr made a discovery which has been made by? 
other useful citizens, but not by many other people 
That the hours between midnight and three o’cloc!l 
morning are the best hours in which to concentié 
cause of the lack of outside disturbance. 
He took his LL.B. in two years; and a few yea | 
by playing the same system, he took his master’! 
in international law at George Washington Uré 
under such masters as John W. Foster, David Jae 
and Justice Harlan.’ In 1901 he was admitted a 
but he never practiced law, because he had ir 
himself to the shoulders in the affairs of the Deparié 
State, and nothing short of a volcanic eruption cov 
forced him out. z 
He was a handy man in various places. He did 
raphy for Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the present I 
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Representative people in all lands have 
plainly indicated their conviction that 
Cadillac is the leading fine car of the world. 


They accord it a degree of allegiance 
and favor which is unequalled in fine 
automobile history. 


Cadillac realizes that as a result of this 
widespread recognition of its leadership 
it incurs a special responsibility. 
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To owners and to those discerning people 
everywhere who acclaim this car Stand- 
ard of the World, Cadillac owes contin- 
ued adherence to the highest standards 
of fine car craftsmanship. 


This is not only a responsibility,— it is 
also Cadillac’s dominant desire and policy. 


To the task of discharging this respon- 
sibility, Cadillac dedicates its will and 
all its resources. 


MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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| 
He Had Shut the Door Behind Them Both and Had Dropped on His Knees Before Her i 


OTHING succeeds like suc- 
| \ cess, which is why a woman’s 
first lover is so rarely her last. 
And that was the story of Mrs. Jud- 
son, Judith Judson, in a nutshell. First, she was Judith 
Ormond, of Buffalo. That was how and where she was 
born, along toward the first of the seven Ormonds. Poor 
Judith, she got on your nerves; too quiet for this world. 
The other Ormonds were lively enough. Two of the older 
girls were married; the older brother had a job in Eng- 
land, goodness knows what. As for Judith, she had never 
possessed a single solitary beau. Not one. Nor was ita 
case where anybody shook her head and said, “‘I don’t 
understand why the men aren’t just wild over Judith 
Ormond!” It was taken for granted by everyone that no 
man would ever look twice at Judith. It was most de- 
cidedly taken for granted by Judith. 

So Judith taught school, and continued to teach school. 
What she thought about between the times she got into 
bed nights and when she fell asleep nobody knows. Nor 
what she dreamed about. After Amy Whiting died Judith 
had no confidante. 

But I’m thinking it was plain to the most casual follower 
of Judith’s destiny that she was not having what anyone, 
including Judith, would consider the time of her life; 
which was too bad. It is much nicer to have the time of 
your life than forever just to teach school and never, 
never, never have a lover. 

When Judith was thirty-five, and well beyond all hope 
in her own eyes or those of anyone else—not that thirty- 
five is necessarily the dead line, of course, only it was far 
past the dead line, you would think if you had known her, 
for Judith—when she was thirty-five, then, her brother 
came into luck. That was the one in England; some sort 
of an engineer he was, for some big English company. 
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He decided to see the world, other than malaria-infested 
swamps and South African mines and tropical jungles and 
such like. He was for being a tourist; viewing madonnas 
and cathedrals and buying a mosaic pin for somebody in 
Italy and drinking beer in Munich. That man was a 
Christian; he sent for Judith. The first thing you knew, 
there she was at Liverpool, the trailing objections of her 
family to the trip all forgotten, and as near to the explod- 
ing point with excitement as Judith ever could get. Of 
course she looked the way any school-teacher of thirty-five 
looks who never, never, never has had a lover. But then, 
her brother wanted a restful time of it. 

Whether it was a Russian coat he bought her in 
Munich—her old limp tan one was stolen—or whether it 
was the Italian atmosphere, or whether heaven just 
looked down on Judith and decided there must be a little 
spice in her life or the gods would lose their minds from 
boredom—at any rate, it happened in Genoa, back at that 
conference they had sometime around 1920 or ’22. In Milan, 
Judith’s brother gota telegram that he must return at once 
toEngland. Judith received a cablegram that she was needed 
at once in Buffalo. That is the sort of family some people 
have. Just because Judith was the kind who never, never, 
never had a lover they thought they could make any use 
of her they liked at any and all times. So the brother went 
back to England, pretty well fed up, anyhow, on madonnas 
and cathedrals and Munich beer. That is, he was stout in 
avowing he had had enough madonnas and cathedrals. 
Whether he bought a mosaic pin or not I don’t know. He 
could have in Milan. And Judith took an 8:15 A. M. train 
for Genoa, wearing the coat with the Russian embroidery, 
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Strat attom P Pe GIP Iker harboring withal a rebel 


tion to see something oll 
ence, that Genoa Confen 
possibly could, before sau 

If enough thousand reporters and secretari | 
gates and ministers and tourists come to a citill 
they arevable to fill it up. Judith had engage«\t 
advance and Judith could speak no Italian. © 
fairly good-looking hotels around the station. ! 
be had. Then she started down the Via Balbi 

I won’t tell you the name of the hotel she fil 
because I don’t know it. Judith described ité 
by that time she was already Mrs. Judson ‘( 
Judith Ormond of her loverless school-teachir\ 
perhaps she was overtemperamental and 4 
Discounting a good half, it looked the kind of § 
you expected momentarily to be knifed in the i 
suspected the porter, the waiter; even the proi 
self did not have the looks of a law- abiding citiz! 
glad her trunk was headed safely toward the sé 
-- First, there was lunch to eat. The waiter cdl 
English. Judith closed her eyes, pointed to s¢! 
the bill of fare, and said “‘That.”” It turned ou 
squid and looked like little octopuses and m‘ 
sick to think of getting them down. | 

She took one glance at the waiter, howev 
cided death from squid was preferable to h 
throat cut, which she was sure the waiter loo 
would do if she managed to make him understé 
did not like his wares. 

I started to say, you remember, that it ma 
the coat with Russian embroidery, or ii 
phere, or gods bored overlong with Judith’ 
dition. Once I asked Judith bluntly what 7 
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rat car—as fine as honest materials, 
t workmanship, and honest purpose in 
seat Maxwell plants can make it. 


ful organization. Made pre-eminent in per- 
formance as well as in beauty. 


Forging surely ahead to its rightful place in 
public regard, and actually outselling, be- 
cause it is proving itself literally the most 
reliable car of its type and price in the world. 


endously improved—as a whole, and 
h vital unit—by the new and power- 


This Axle Would Credit a Car Three Times Its Price 


Che good Maxwell rear axle is semi-floating, with sturdy 
sressed steel housing and removable inspection plate. 


Che drive pinion is provided with both front and rear 
xearings—a practice heretofore confined to the highest 
sriced cars. This straddle bearing design holds the pinion 
1 permanent alignment with the large spiral bevel, chrome 
rickel steel ring gear. 


The axle shafts are of chrome nickel steel, and are accu- 
‘ately ground. 


3y reason of reducing unsprung weight, this axle improves 
‘iding qualities through improving spring action and 


absorbing more of the road shock. It also lengthens tire life: 


Large brake drums and simple, sturdy mechanism make 
brake action positive, and less susceptible to the need 
of adjustment. 


Because the extra large ball-bearings in the wheels take 
both the wheel thrust and radial load, the differential is 
required to act only asa differential, and gear and differential 
quiet is assured when rounding corners. 


Differential and bearing designs attest their higher efficiency 
by delivering a materially increased proportion of engine 
power to the rear wheels. 


Prices F. 0. B. Detroit. Revenue Tax to be added: Touring, $885; Roadster, 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
responsible for that first lover of hers, who so changed the 
tenor of all her ways. And Judith answered squid. 

““Yes,’’ mused Judith that afternoon we were reviewing 
her past, ‘‘it must have been squid.” 

“How, why in the world squid?”’ 

“Because,” mused on Judith, “‘he said it was the expres- 
sion in my eyes. An American would have looked in the 
plate, seen the squid, and understood. Being a Spaniard he 
ate squid with relish, I suppose, and never dreamed of con- 
necting my distress with those squirmy-looking tail-like 
legs curling up in all directions. He just saw my eyes, and 
according to his one speech of flowery English, it called out 
all his manhood.” 

To carry it on to its logical end—only to think, one can 
safely affirm then that what won Judith the catch of Cold- 
well County was squid! Harvey Judson—squid. But isn’t 
it so? Judith Ormond would undoubtedly have remained 
Judith Ormond all her days had her finger not pointed that 
warm April noon hour to that particular article of diet on 
the bill of fare. We use them to catch rock cod with in 
California. They’re good for that, unless fishing out on a 
small rowboat on the ocean you are prone to seasickness, 
and then the looks and smell of squid rush matters along. 
It is bad enough to have to mix squid and lovers without 
bringing in rock cod. 

Judith was so agonized over trying to gulp down what 
she had all unsuspectingly ordered that she did not so 
much as realize there was another human being in the dark 
smelly little dining room. Matters could not have pro- 
gressed any the more speedily had she winked one eye at 
the man and chucked him under the chin. 

She was too timid to attempt anything else to eat; 
snakes, snails, goodness knows what, might have been the 
result. She prepared to depart, wishing only to settle her 
account and be off. The waiter insisted on something, and 
it did not seem to be money. The stranger—he who was 
already, so he afterwards declared, Judith’s first lover, 
though of course he had no idea whether he was first or 
tenth, yet if he were used to ladies, and somehow you 
always think of Spaniards as being very used to ladies, he 
must have realized he was nearer the first. than the tenth— 
came to Judith’s rescue. He could talk a bit of English. 
The waiter merely wished to know the number of her room 
so that he could charge the squid correctly. Judith thanked 
her rescuer. He beheld the distressed look leave her eyes. 

What more needs any lover to feel he has not been born 
in vain, from Sir Lancelot to Sefiior—Sefior—what was the 
man’s name—Sejor Bartello? 

As though the gods had started with the idea of favoring 
his suit, he played his trump card at the start. He asked 
Judith if she would like to see something of the conference. 
Had he instead blurted out, “‘ Darling, I loved you from the 
time I first saw you eating squid. Will you do me the 
divine honor to go for a walk?” Judith of course would 
have swooned or rushed for the office of the tourist agency 
to call for help or telegraphed her brother. And matters 
would have progressed no farther. To turn Judith Ormond 
ever into Judith Judson needed a wild, upsetting thorough- 
to-the-core love affair; the kind to make you shake for 
at least a whole day afterwards. Judith’s entire system 
needed a jolt. She got it. 

Nor was she in the least reticent about the start. He had 
barely mentioned conference when it was almost a case of 
Judith’s saying, ‘‘Here’s your hat, let’s run!” 

““You never suspected a thing?”’ I asked Judith. 

“Good Lord,” exclaimed Judith—she never said a thing 
like ‘‘Good Lord” before she was thirty-five, I can assure 
you—“‘you might as well ask me if I didn’t suspect Lloyd 
George called the conference in Genoa because he guessed 
I might be passing through the city.” 

So then, down the Via Balbi they started. It was a bit 
after one o’clock, and hot, and Italians were asleep on 
church steps and street corners. How could anyone sleep 
when such an exciting affair was going on! It fairly out- 
raged Judith. All Italy should be standing at attention, 
watching Judith Ormond walk down the Via Balbi in 
Genoa with an unknown Spaniard, on her way to see some- 
thing of that conference everyone was reading about all 
over the world, and which would surely settle every 
unsettled problem of troubled creation. And all Italy 
seemed asleep. What an unromantic universe! 

What did one talk about with an unknown Spaniard? 
Judith cast about in her excited mind and ended in despair 
with that stand-by of our early youth: ‘‘What’s your 
name?” 

The unknown Spaniard was all apologies. Would the 
senorita pardon him for such rudeness! He had neglected 
to introduce himself. He was mortified almost to tears. 
He produced a calling card, large and robust looking, 
from a small and anemic cardcase. He was Sefor 
Francesco Bartello, editor of the something-or-other of 
Badajoz, Spain. He had sent himself to report the confer- 
ence. Judith was right close up to the very throbbing 
center of the greatest event taking place in the world. 
An official reporter for her guide! That the town was leak- 
ing official reporters at all corners and doorways detracted 
not one whit from Judith’s sensations of being near the 
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great. Of course Lloyd George, Barthou—yes, of course, 
they were greater. But an official reporter! Reporters of 
any kind always had held a fascination for Judith; she felt 
they must know so much about life. She was sure that 
had she been a man she would have been a reporter, at 
least when she was young. A police reporter perhaps? No, 
that might mean you had to go to the morgue sometime, 
or see a man who actually had been shot, blood still on 
him. Ugh! No, just the kind of reporter who had to see 
much of—of life. Who would be sent to different places 
to get the inside of things. Like—well, like the Genoa 
Conference. 

Judith fingered the card almost reverently. Spaniards— 
just to be with a Spaniard was really quite thrill enough. 
The ‘“‘Sefior”’ on the card was so foreign looking. The name 
of the city where he lived was so foreign looking. And on 
top of that, to have him connected with a newspaper! I 
asked Judith if it would not have been still more exciting 
if she had discovered instead that he was a bull fighter. 

“No,” Judith assured me, “‘that would have frightened 
me to death. It would have been too much out of the 
beaten path, too unconventional. This way, having him a 
newspaper man, seemed to steady the whole proceeding. 
I suppose the truth of it was I’d have been disappointed 
had he turned out to be too estimable—like a minister or 
a professor. It would take more than being a Spaniard to 
have evened up either of those callings. No,’ added 
Judith philosophically, “‘if a respectable woman starts off 
any place at all with an absolutely unknown man she wants 
to get her money’s worth, wants to feel she’s really having 
an Adventure with a capital A. Somehow—somehow one 
would feel—chagrined—to know one had trampled with 
both feet on the conventions instilled into the very blood 
by one’s entire family, only to discover it was a minister 
or a professor.”’ 

I suggested that if either an unknown minister or pro- 
fessor got careless enough to start off with an unknown 
young lady it might indicate he had other quite human 
characteristics as well. 

Judith affirmed no reputable woman would take the risk. 

Imagine her making a remark like that before she was 
thirty-five! 

So then, he introduced himself, and Judith introduced 
herself, and he asked her in picked English the proper 
questions about Buffalo—climate, population, amuse- 
ments—as if Judith knew anything about the last! When 
he learned she was a school-teacher—Judith debated some 
moments with herself whether she was called upon, really, 
to make such an admission—he seemed to think none the 
less of her for it. They are like that in Europe. It is con- 
sidered quite respectable—nay, admirable—to educate 
the young. Then she asked him the necessary questions 
about Badajoz, pronouncing her English at first as if he 
were deaf and reading her lips. Some people do that way 
with foreigners. 

And then he said, ‘“‘I love you very much.” 

By all rules, if a woman has been over thirty years in 
getting her first lover, it ought to take that first one pretty 
nearly another thirty years to get to the point of declaring 
himself. Then they should be engaged for another thirty 
years, married as each tips the ninetieth birthday, and 
accidentally totter off a cliff on the way home from the 
ceremony. 

At least, a woman who has never heard anyone on earth 
except school children say ‘‘I love you very much” is not 
prepared to hear it thirty minutes after meeting the first 
man who so avows. Judith stumbled right into the gutter 
she was attempting to cross, and when he caught her arm 
to rescue her he did not let go again. 

A man was in love with Judith and was holding her arm. 
It couldn’t be! 

““What—what did you say?”’ faltered Judith, all flushed 
and upset. If he had been a bull fighter, here, of course, is 
where Judith would have run. But a newspaper man 

“‘T love you very much,” repeated Sefior Bartello. 

So she had heard aright. 

“You're joking!” Judith began to feel that she ought 
to think he was. 

She might just as well have stabbed him for the pained 
look which came into his eyes. He clasped his free hand 
over his heart, right on the street, drew a deep breath and 
raised his shoulders. 

““My darling, how can you speak so!” 

It was just as well that the population was asleep. Judith 
was not dead sure but that she ought to run anyhow,.even 
if he was not a bull fighter. And yet—tomorrow she left 
for Buffalo, and once she landed in Buffalo she would wait 
another thirty-five years before she heard a man say “‘I 
love you very much.’”’ No, sir; she would stay on. Indeed, 
indeed, she hoped—she didn’t care if he would —— What 
if he did—say ‘‘I love you very much” again? How high 
she could hold her head when she got back to Buffalo! She 
wondered vaguely if the fact that she had now experienced 
so much more of life would reflect itself in her teaching. 

“At last,’”’ thought Judith, “I have what you’d call 
background!” 

Sefior Bartello squeezed Judith’s arm ever so little and 
looked at her smilingly, rapturously. “More background!” 


felt Judith, enraptured herself. Not with Sef 
just with life in general. She definitely decide} 
be able to teach better. 

They entered a story-book building with «}} 
dows and dim stairways and quaint turnings, | 

“What’s this?”’ asked Judith. 

“The Palazzo Santo Giorgio, where the mee}p 
conference are held—but mornings, not now.” 

Judith came down.to earth with a mild thu 
forgotten all about the conference. She felt aj 
also that Sefior Bartello had not forgotten. He 
arm going up the stairs and whispered “M4 
That revived her spirits. 

Had Judith experienced more lovers she ig 
pondered somewhat over the speed with wh} 
Bartello got down to the love-making busily 
is not done that way asarule. Judith hada y:) 
that such haste was perhaps a bit out of the ory, 


n 


much the better. If she was to have but one 


her life, the more out of the ordinary it was the » 
liking. : 

It couldn’t be—oh, it couldn’t be—that he yy 
fun of her? The thought made her feel sick a 
then he whispered “‘My darling” again, and Jj 
heart. 

She tried to feel all the thrill she expected tie 
she saw where Lloyd George sat during conferenchy 
where Signor Facta sat, and all the others her ki 
she had discussed. Great world personages. Ye hr 
would, mostly she was consumed with the ni 


at 
Sefior Bartello might not take her arm again whit 
out. It was such a nice chummy feeling, havg 
take your arm that way, as if he meant somet 
So much nicer than wandering about in the worlda 
detached. 

He did take her arm again. On the way tt 
place he was to show her—she had completely li, 
as to what and where—they passed the old ’ 
San Lorenzo. Sefior Bartello suggested they go. 
how a cathedral viewed with a man who heldic 
very firmly and whispered ‘“‘My darling” eyver's 
had many points of advantage over a cathedrap 
in company with a brother who tore around ten’ 
of you and kept calling ‘“‘Come on, Ju, let’s 
here. It’s just like the last one.’ This was quit 
beautiful cathedral Judith ever saw. 

In front of a little side chapel where two 
women were praying by the railing, stood som 
Sefior Bartello and Judith sat down. 

Again he said, “I love you very much.” 

He really did mean it, you know. Why a Spa 
paperman would have fallen in love with Judi) 
can ever say. Squid is not enough of an explana 
haps he had had his fill of falling in love with oth 
women. Just at that moment he was not in lovei 
body else. But in love he really was, impos) 
may seem. 

All this time Judith had done next to nothing 
She had no idea what to say when a man annil 
love you very much.”’ Had she said just whats) 
would have remarked, ‘“‘Isn’t that nice!” a 
flustered to say anything. She smiled till her L it 
she had known it. But this time, on the cath 
when Sefior Bartello said ‘I love you very on 
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fairly got carried away with the romance and 
ground of it, and she beamed on the man, ‘ 
you do!” : | 
“Ah, my darling!” That seemed his onl! 
endearment. ‘‘Then you must love me too!” | 
Now of course Judith had not meant that in| 
for she had no intention of falling in love with ant 
Spanish newspaperman. But before she could c 
he caught her free hand in his free hand and 
| 


you marry me?” ? 
Perhaps Sejior Bartello himself really had not! 
go that far. After all, there is quite a bit of groun 
sometimes between an avowal of “I love you ve! 
and the question ‘Will you marry me?” 
Anyway, having said it he locked as if it 
meant to say. Judith. was speechless. | 
It was one thing to have a romance, which m mei 
in love with you. Judith at thirty-five was ij 
where she would have been quite grateful, and ( 
let it stop at that. But to be possessed of a propt 
was almost too much background! She was! 
actually might affect her teaching adversely. — 
“Oh,”’ was all Judith could say. 
“My darling! Then you will!” 
her hands. * 
“Oh, please, no, I didn’t mean that!” Judith 
fused to the point of palpitation. » a 
“My darling—you are not already married? 
It was a tactful question. Judith was so 
blushed. He could easily have assumed that 
ing her from eternal spinsterhood and if she did 
him she would never get another. 
“Oh, no, not that!” 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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4 both her hands. The mo- 
icn of a lurking husband had 
d. any abatement of his ardor 
y} will you not marry me, my 


‘ause I don’t love you,” but 
j ave sounded, she thought, 
_ He would have felt re- 
7¢e still, he might have won- 
tin she let him hold her hands, 

darling,’ why she smiled 

red “‘I love you very much.” 
ich did what most women do; 


he have spoken up honestly 


3 j 
- sow you well enough,” said 


e was honest as far as it went. 
- {did nothing to discourage the 


‘ello opened his eyes wide, 
Bitlders again, dropped both 
id lifted his own in frantic 
yyon. high. pi ay: 

ta!’’—or something like that, 
Mth didn’t and doesn’t know 
hior do I. She only remembers 
sie telling expletive which 
r oreign. I like ‘‘Sacaramenta”’ 
B.,” continued Sefior Bartello, 
sig his arms, Spanish style, 
k»wn me since—sacaramenta— 
o” It was then about 3:30. 
sragh to know that you will 
”) 


h disappointment he held only 
-inds this time. How easily 
e(zo up; with what difficulty 
na Two hours ago she was 
slisfied to have one hand held. 
s| faltered Judith, wishing she 
size herself in the two-hand 
rips it’s long enough for a 
on. But an American really 

juainted with a man longer 
Seetwo hours and a half— 
lows whether she will marry 


allo smote his forehead with 
ii,” continued Judith, “that 
rin men take longer than two 
aalf to ask a woman to marry 


n wish his enthusiasm to cool 
st but she did desire that he 
letand her position. 

eark his scorn knew no bounds. 
adid an American man under- 
\love-making anyway? If a 
; iow at the end of two and a 
nether he wanted to marry 
o'not, he never would know. 
2re in such a hurry about 
‘se. Why so stupidly slow 
ong? 

“iw precious little about the 
e( any way round, except what 
ain novels. She hoped he had 
{> shortcomings of American 
(5 


xt question was the last one 


tked: 
rlg, do you love me?”’ 
n 


ai yes, it would be a lie. If 
oshe was afraid he might an- 
['s is the end!” let go her 
| ove over a couple of inches. 
mds, Judith would revert to 


Ju very much indeed,” said 


7 \wling,”’ exclaimed Sefior Bar- 
cl rch whisper, “then you will 


doth her hands again. Judith 
‘| alarmed. 

i. That doesn’t mean love. I 
ju—the way you mean. But 
ary much!” 

lylid too. He must have been 
Nn, according to Judith. Of 
yi are used to having a man 
"én exchange, the codperative 
,a0dern drama and Margot 
1 you for two months before 


h a woman anyhow. 
vhat women are for. 
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led off with that. Judith was a serious- 
minded person in those days, but the fact 
remains she lost interest in that conference 
with surprising speed. 

“T don’t love you,’’ repeated Judith, 
“but I like you—very, very much!”’ 

“‘Ah!” Sefior Bartello had a burst of in- 
spiration. ‘‘Like, love—it is all the same! 
You are mine, mine, mine!”’ And again he 
kissed Judith’s hands. 

Two hours before, Judith would have 
argued the point out with him. Now she 
let it go, trusting to developments to show 
her lover that there were distinctions be- 
tween like and love. 

Overmany devout came in to pray. 
Sefior Bartello appeared not to notice, or 
at least not to mind, but Judith found 
herself possessed of the either old-fashioned 
or Anglo-Saxon notion that love-making 
is better carried on without an audience. 
If only the devout had been devout enough 
to close both eyes when they prayed! 

“Now you see the Casa della Stampa.” 

“And what is that?”’ 

“Where all the reporters work.” 

There he was again, remembering that 
conference. In Judith’s mind there was 
room for but one thought. Over and over 
she kept saying to herself, ‘I’ve been 
proposed to! I’ve been proposed to!” 
Would Buffalo notice the difference in her? 
Numerous Italian gentlemen turned to 
gaze after Judith as she passed along the 
narrow Genoa alleys. Thought Judith, 
“They notice something changed in me.” 
Judith had not been long enough in Italy 
to know that Italian gentlemen feel con- 
strained to turn after any and every female. 
It is a reflex habit, like sneezing when your 
nose tickles. They can’t help it. But then, 
Judith’s smile was really worth looking at. 
Thirty-five years without a single lover— 
and then to be proposed to! She’d like to 
see Miss King, the head of the department, 
continue to lord it over her, as was Miss 
King’s wont. She’d like to see her sister 
Martha cable once more and get her home 
from Europe on goodness knows what 
idiotic excuse. One of the children teething, 
no doubt. This time she would go. Mainly 
because she thought it would be rather fun 
walking about the same old streets of Buf- 
falo and being able to say to herself, “‘I’ve 
been proposed to!’’ And then, of course, 
her trunk was already on the steamer. 

At the Casa della Stampa Judith was 
introduced to reporters of three different 
nationalities, and managed with the little 
French and German she knew to get along. 
It suddenly came over her that now she 
was a woman of the world. How her eyes 
sparkled! She had talked to men of three 
different nationalities, newspaper men; she 
had been proposed to. A woman of the 
world—that was it. 

They sat at a little table on the sidewalk 
and drank coffee about five o’clock. Sefior 
Bartello’s English and Judith’s French were 
both too limited to permit of a very varied 
conversation. It would appear that neither 
suffered under the limitations. He knew 
enough to go on declaring his undying 
love for Judith. That was enough for a 
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person who has waited thirty-five years to 
hear such sentiments expressed. 

Evening came, and with it a conference 
ball. Judith must go with Sefior Bartello. 
But her trunk was on the steamer, she 
explained, and all she had to wear was what 
she had on. Sefior Bartello allowed she 
looked beautiful. His lips touched the tips 
of his five fingers at once and he blew a kiss 
out into the world at large as he said it, his 
eyes seeking heaven the while. 

There is much about loving which com- 
forts the soul. No one had ever before told 
Judith she looked beautiful. It surely 
added to one’s satisfaction in life to be told 
that one looked beautiful. As usual, all 
Judith could think of to say in return was 
her Judithian ‘‘I’m glad you think so.” 

I can’t help but think, and Judith agrees, 
that, after all, if one has waited thirty-five 
years for a lover it is just as well to have 
one’s first experience with a foreigner. 
Judith was really very short on courting 
finesse, as you might callit. “I’m glad you 
do” or ‘‘I’m glad you think so’”’ seems to 
have been her sole stock in trade. Harvey 
Judson would never have stood for that. 
Except, perhaps, that if any man really 
falls in love he does not much know or care 
what the lady says. At any rate, Judith 
consoled herself by thinking that Sefior 
Bartello must surely be thinking that if 
he could have understood English better, 
Judith would have felt justified in receiving 
his protestations in a far more inspired vein. 
“T’m glad you think so’’—bah! Judith 
fairly blushed when she admitted that was 
all in the world she could think of to say to 
her senior. 

“Tf I could have had a chance at that 
Spaniard a month later!”’ sighed Judith. 

Yet she had to admit matters really 
could not have progressed much more 
speedily than they did. 

And in the end it was decided Judith 
should attend the conference ball in her 
brown serge dress and the Russian coat. 

The height to which Judith’s social ca- 
reer had soared in Buffalo was a yearly 
party given by the teachers. She went 
each time with Amy Whiting, until Amy 
died of the flu. The last two years she had 
not gone at all. It had caused her no un- 
due anguish to forgo that teachers’ party. 
And here she was on her way to a conference 
ball in Genoa—woman of the world—in 
a brown serge dress. Again perhaps fate 
played into her hands. Senor Bartello, 
anyone, could go on the supposition that 
if Judith had had her trunk she would have 
appeared in low-cut black velvet, simply 
draped, one handsome piece of pearl jew- 
elry. Perhaps Sefior Bartello thought just 
that. We won’t trouble to go into details 
as to just how Judith’s blue-gray best taf- 
feta dress did look with the bit of gathered 
lace at the neck. Amy Whiting always 
considered it suited Judith exactly; she 
quite loved that taffeta. Just so, it had 
suited the Judith Ormond of those loverless 
days exactly. Now she was a woman of 
the world. Grateful now for the Russian 
embroidery, she would not take off that 
coat. 
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Perhaps Sefior Bartello liked the idea of 
having an American under his wing and 
wished his cohorts to know that he did not 
have to appear at the ball like most of 
them, unattended. At any rate, Judith 
found herself being introduced right and 
left to men and men and more men. At 
the teachers’ party there used to be six 
men. Five of them were married and 
spent the evening in moral attendance upon 
their wives. The sixth would marry if he 
could, and had spent three years already 
asking one teacher or another to help him 
out of his single condition, without success. 
Which had been Amy Whiting’s one ro- 
mance. But not even Amy Whiting was 
that anxious to marry. 

“Poor Amy!” Judith caught herself 
thinking on the way to the conference ball, 
and then felt ashamed of herself. ‘“‘Poor 
Amy!’ But think of Amy’s one romance— 
and hers! That little snip of a pale bearded 
Latin teacher with his “I say, Miss Amy, 
I’d rather like to marry you, you know.” 
Amy had looked at him with wide-open 
eyes—it was right in the main hallway 
about five o’clock one Thursday after- 
noon—and in her amazement had ex- 
claimed ‘‘Good heavens!’’ Whereat the 
Latin teacher had blinked and remarked, 
“That’s rather too bad, you know,” and 
had gone on down to his classroom. That— 
compared with Judith and her Spaniard and 
Genoa! Poor Amy! It is not every proposal 
that can make you feel like a woman of the 
world! 

If Amy only could have seen Judith now! 
In the first place she was in a palace. Not 
an old exposition building made over, but 
a real honest-to-goodness palace. Up broad 
marble stairs, palms and potted flowers of 
brilliant colors lining the sides, red velvet 
carpet down the middle. Then suddenly, 
not yet recovered from the idea and fact of 
a palace and marble stairways and palms 
and potted flowers, she found herself in a 
room the like of which she had never 
thought to behold with mortal eyes. Nine 
huge crystal chandeliers, sparkling with 
their lights, and above, the broad expanse 
of ceiling with its frescoes of gods and 
goddesses and cupids and charging steeds. 
High arched windows with crimson satin 
and gold-fringed hangings. Gold and bro- 
caded chairs about the sides of the great 
room. A floor that shone like a mirror. 
Rich paintings in heavy gold frames on the 
walls. Almost most thrilling of all, ladies 
in rapturous evening gowns—that is, they 
were rapturous to Judith’s Buffalo eyes; 
and wonder of wonders, men in evening 
dress with spellbinding decorations on col- 
ored ribbons hanging about their necks, 
and handsome Italian officers in full dress 
uniforms! 

Judith forgot her own brown serge dress 
entirely. She caught her Russian coat 
about her with rather an imperial gesture. 
She found herself being introduced to the 
head of the Russian delegation. An in- 
terested group gathered about to behold 
the curiosity of a Bolshevik in evening 
dress—or a Bolshevik at all. Instead of 
withering up or gasping for breath or faint- 
ing from embarrassment, as she would 
have done five hours before, Judith put out 
her hand as she had noticed the wife of 
a distinguished-looking gray-haired Eng- 
lishman do, and found the few words of 
French she knew right at the tip of her 
tongue. Judith Ormond would show the 
world that she could act the part! She 
conversed overlong with a Canadian who 
had not seen a woman who could talk 
English for a month or more. Sefior Bar- 
tello’s passion soared under competition. 
Surely the Canadian was proposing to 
Judith! The Canadian and Judith were 
discussing Niagara Falls. 

Senor Bartello deemed it advisable to 
introduce numbers. It was plain that the 
lady of his adoration was dangerous when 
left alone with aman. Before Judith knew 
it she was surrounded by five gentlemen, 
all overwearied with an overlong dose of 
steady male conversation. Women at the 
conference were very much in the minority. 
She talked her bit of German to the repre- 
sentative of some Zeitung or other. She 
used her French of one syllable on an Ital- 
ian and a Portuguese. The Canadian hung 
on and talked English. When a High- 
Churchman joined the party in colored 
robes, and a Frenchman with a decoration 
around his neck 

Whispered Judith to herself, “‘Show me 
anyone in the whole of Buffalo who has 
lived through such an experience as this!” 
If President and Mrs. Harding had ap- 
peared at that moment Judith would have 
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smiled upon both of them graciously, kindly. 
She and they moved in the same circles. 
She had something of the background a 
President’s wife ought to have. 

The orchestra, enshrined on a gold- 
railinged, bepalmed stage, began its first 
music of the evening. Judith felt some- 
thing inside her throb to the music, felt her 
very heart dance for the thrill of it all. 
Italian waiters rushed about and passed 
champagne—to Judith Ormond! Cham- 
pagne to Judith Ormond! She held the 
slender-stemmed glass in her fingers the way 
she noticed the Frenchman with the dec- 
oration hold his. And she continued to 
hold it. She had a sudden anxiety lest 
after one glass of the strange, and in her 
family disreputable, stuff she might drape 
herself around the neck of the High- 
Churchman. The High-Churchman drank 
Judith’s glass for her, nor did it incline 
him in the least to draping. The men all 
seemed more interested than ever in Judith’s 
conversation; therefore, naturally, she con- 
versed better than ever. 

It was at that moment, her eyes spar- 
kling, cheeks flushed, her Russian coat 
caught about her with one hand, that Har- 
vey Judson first spied Judith Ormond. He 
was merely passing by, on his way to what 
he hoped would be an interview with Tchit- 
cherin. He heard Judith laughing with the 
Canadian, caught her American accent, 
and felt a little glow of pride that the 
entertaining stranger was a fellow country- 
woman. He would come back later and 
be introduced. 

Sefior Bartello meanwhile was beginning 
to feel too acutely the pressure of competi- 
tion. 

““My darling,’’ he whispered in Judith’s 
ear, “it is time to go.” 

Judith’s experience in palace balls was 
limited. Perhaps Sefior Bartello knew what 
he was talking about. Ruefully, at mid- 
night, she let herself be led away, having 
first exchanged addresses with the Cana- 
dian, promising faithfully to answer all his 
letters. 

Eleven hours before, Judith had walked 
down the Via Balbi with an unknown 
Spaniard, her heart fluttering like one of 
the Babes in the Woods. Now she strolled 
up the Via Balbi in the moonlight, a woman 
with a background, a woman of the world. 
A man was in love with her, a man had 


not mind, for Aunt Minnie’s fancy in cook- 
ing was five-tier layer cakes oozing rich icing 
and containing great quantities of eggs and 
butter, or lobster Newburg when lobsters 
cost most, or complicated salads of ingredi- 
ents invariably out of season. It was far 
easier on Octavia’s digestion and grocer’s 
bill to get the dinner herself than to permit 
Aunt Minnie’s culinary extravagance. 

Rachel Brady, coming back from a suc- 
cessful foray among the débutantes, re- 
ported cannily: “If you’re through you’d 
better skip while the going’s good. The 
colonel’s in the City Room again, asking 
everybody how many bonds they’re going 
to take.” 

Octavia thanked her, flung her last sheet 
into the copy basket and skipped. The 
colonel’s importunities were an unexpected 
addition to life’s complications. It was a 
long cold ride in a crowded trolley back to 
the apartment, but she was cheered on her 
arrival by finding Aunt Minnie much re- 
covered and looking forward eagerly to 
the promised squab and the port. 

“And I’ve phoned across to Mrs. Clayton 
and her sister,” she said happily, “‘and 
they’ll be in this evening for a little dummy 
bridge. I felt I needed cheering up. I’m 
so sorry, Tavie dear, that I wasn’t well 
enough this afternoon to mend your lace 
collar or do the darning, but every time I 
tried to look at a stitch my head simply 
swam.” 

Octavia compressed her lips. There were 
times when Aunt Minnie’s illnesses were 
highly inconvenient. ‘‘Never mind,” she 
said briefly. “I’ll do it all tonight when 
you’re playing bridge.” 

She recalled to herself that Aunt Minnie 
was her father’s only sister and he had been 
very fond of her. Up until his death Minnie 
Lowden had had a small but self-supporting 
position as companion to a rich Mrs. Bar- 
tholomew, but she felt that it was her duty, 
she said when her brother died, to give up 
her work and come and take care of Oc- 
tavia—be a mother to the poor child. 
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proposed to her, she had attended a ball 
in a palace, she had talked to eight men of 
five different nationalities at once. A Ca- 
nadian had asked for her address and had 
promised to write. For a moment she 
considered cabling home that she would 
arrive at some future date. It had occurred 
to her, talking with the Canadian, that she 
might see Venice and Florence before re- 
turning to other people’s teething children. 
On the whole, however, she preferred not 
to postpone her entrance into Buffalo. 
What a little browbeaten, imposed-upon 
nothingness she had been! Mouse-chewed. 
Moth-eaten. Mildewed. 

“My darling! I love you very much!” 
whispered Sejior Bartello, holding tight her 
arm. “‘And you are going to marry me!”’ 

They entered the brigandy-looking hotel 
after midnight. Sefior Bartello never let 
go her arm. They neared Judith’s room. 
Senor Bartello still held firm. Judith 
opened the door with her free hand, turned 
to say good night to her adorer, when be- 
fore she knew it he had shut the door 
behind them both and had dropped on his 
knees before her. 

““My darling, my darling, how I love 
you!”’ 

It was one thing to have a man say 
“My darling, I love you” in the middle 
of the main street of town; to be proposed 


to and have both hands held in a cathedral; * 


it was quite another to have a man drop on 
his knees before you in your own room after 
midnight and say, “‘My darling, my dar- 
ling, how I love you!” 

Judith forgot all about thinking what 
any of it would make her feel like when she 
got back to Buffalo. To be told at one 
o’clock of a hot afternoon on the main 
street of town ‘“‘I love you very much” 
and have her arm held had given her what 
she considered background. To be pro- 
posed to and be taken by a lover to a 
palace ball had made her a woman of the 
world. The last twelve hours had struck 
deep into the life of Judith Ormond. Yet 
none of it had reached her very innermost 
heart. In the intimate soul of her she was 
still the same Judith Ormond of Buffalo. 

Now, for one hour, Sefior Bartello made 
love to Judith Ormond of Buffalo—not the 
sort of thing possible on the Via Balbi or 
in a cathedral. And if there was one thing 
in all the world Sefior Bartello understood 
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it was how to make love right well. All he 
said and did that night really came from 
his heart. Deeper and deeper: into the 
heart of Judith pierced the wooing of the 
Spaniard. Gradually the soul of her, starved 
for love those thirty-five years, thawed to 
his passion. When at last she kissed him 
on his lips, and he held her thus, long, 
close, Judith forgot entirely about back- 
ground, remembered nothing about being 
a woman of the world. She knew only that 
very much was she a woman—no capital 
about it. She knew only that the iron 
shell which had tightened about the heart 
and soul and body of her all these years, 
until she scarcely. knew herself did she 
have a heart and soul and body, all that 
had bound her cold and passionless through 
her youth, with one long kiss melted 
away. She was a warm throbbing woman 
who loved loving, loved being loved. The 
very core of Judith Ormond of Buffalo was 
altered. When she closed the door on Senior 
Bartello her feeling was not one of exulta- 
tion, as it had been all day. She dropped 
face down on the bed and wept. 

Neither she nor I know why exactly. 

Judith does not remember at just what 
hour of the early morning it came over her 
that she had got herself into a rather com- 
plicated situation. She knows that more 
and more it dawned on her that she had 
gone farther than she had intended; that 
Sefior Bartello was certainly drawing con- 
clusions she did not mean him to draw. 
For one hour sne had been in love with 
Sefior Bartello—as much in love as she 
then knew how to be. One very sure 
thing—she did not wish to be any more 
in love with Sefior Bartello than she had 
been during that hour. It was quite too 
alarming, the way she felt. And altogether 
too elating, with entirely new and strange 
emotions. 

She dressed herself early. She hated that 
insipid old brown serge. 

“‘T’m going to throw it out the porthole 
on the steamer!” declared Judith. She 
patted the orange and red of her Russian 
coat. 

“Only think—it scared me to death 
when Will bought it! Somehow now—nowI 
wish it were brighter! 1 want everything 
J own in shades of red and orange!” 

The proprietor of the hotel had but one 
eye open when Judith left a note with him 
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Octavia, torn by grief for her father, had 
welcomed Aunt Minnie and clung to her, 
regarding her coming as a sacrifice, and 
ready to do all that loving gratitude could 
suggest in return. It was a soft berth for 
naturally indolent Aunt Minnie, and her 
ease-loving nature expanded under it and 
flung out tentacles of selfishness and lazi- 
ness. 

Along with Aunt Minnie there had been 
little Eloige to care for. True, the young 
wastrel that lovely Elinor Lowden had 
married did give small irregular assistance 
to his daughter’s support, just enough to 
make him a romantic figure in the child’s 
eyes and to trouble Octavia with sugges- 
tions that sometime he might be financially 
able to claim Eloise wholly. Eloise, now 
eighteen, was at Miss Kleet’s Private 
School for Young Ladies, owing to the in- 
sistence of Aunt Minnie that no lesser in- 
stitution of learning was worthy one of 
Lowden blood, even though this fine fluid 
was mixed with the vulgar, no-account 
Marsh’s. 

As she had striven to be-a daughter 
to Aunt Minnie, so had Octavia tried to 
be a mother to the lumpish unattractive 
Eloise, ignoring, as far as possible, the 
receding chin, the petulant lips, which were 
so unlike the beauty of her mother that 
dear older sister Octavia had adored. 

Between that sister and Octavia there 
was one other Lowden, Bob, the one son 
and brother, a genial, hopeful incapable. 
It was he who had persuaded the nineteen- 
year-old Octavia to sink her share of her 
father’s estate in ocean-front lots, bound to 
make all their fortunes—save that unfor- 
tunately they were three feet under water 
at low tide, as was discovered too late. 
Bob was genuinely regretful at this mishap, 
especially as all his own inheritance was 
included in it, but there—he would soon be 
on his feet again and taking care of dear 
Tavie and little Eloise and Aunt Minnie, 
with marble mansions, diamond _ tiaras 
and cushioned limousines galore. In the 


meantime, if from her salary Octavia could 
contrive him a little—oh, an infinitesimal 
loan You can guess the rest. 

Barnacles, Pritchett Spence had called 
them, and barnacles they were. Leaners, 
parasites, leeches, more or less uncon- 
sciously. And Octavia, too young when she 
first assumed the burden of them to see 
their reality, loyally gave them all she could 
afford, and sometimes more, defended their 
weaknesses against the world, excused 
them to herself, and held them in an affec- 
tion which they returned, with the vital 
difference that theirs had no slightest ele- 
ment of self-sacrifice. 

They were unanimous in saying—and 
believing—that Octavia was the finest girl 
in the world, a perfect wonder, and not half 
appreciated by that old grouch, Colonel 
Spence. They admired her industry and 
made no attempt to emulate it. To be 
sure, Bob got a job now and then, but there 
was always a jealous exacting superior or 
an intriguing inferior or some rank injustice 
in pay or promotion which ‘he could not 
endure, so that his connection, as he liked 
to call it, with the most easy-going firms 
did not last very long. Work, regular 
work, interfered with his social duties, and 
he was very popular socially. Also, Bob 
was proud—very, very proud. And sensi- 
tive. Aunt Minnie said he had the finest 
spirit of any young man she’d ever seen. 
It never occurred to either of them that 
this alleged fineness of spirit might be the 
obstacle to his becoming permanently self- 
supporting. 

Time had shown Octavia that Bob was 
not so fine of spirit as he had thought him- 
self, yet she loved him dearly and thought 
of him with indulgence as a permanent mis- 
fit, and thanked her stars that her salary 
was sufficient to advance him the occa- 
sional tiding-over loans which he required. 
“Tf father had lived Bob would have been 
different,’’ she sometimes thought, not re- 
membering that Bob was twenty-five when 
their father had died, an age which means 
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Zach Peerless is being built as though it were the only 
Peerless being built. 


Zach Peerless is being sold as though the future of this 
usiness depended upon the satisfaction of that one buyer. 


Peerless possesses shop resources so scientifically fine that 
you might search the earth and not find anything finer. 


But the accuracy of automatic machinery, and the care of 
skilled workmen, is only a link in the chain of vigilance 
that begins with the first operation and continues without 
cessation till the car is complete and ready for the road. 
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| Why Peerless Excels 


One law and only one governs all of these operations — 
take care of the individual owner and the increasing market 
will take care of itself. 


To build a good eight-cylinder car is not enough—to leave 
the buyer passably well pleased is not enough. 


Our requirement of each Peerless is that it must measure 
up to real greatness—of each sale that it shall solidly 
establish a permanent personal friendship. 


That is why each and every Peerless is winning its way 
into the golden good opinion of the home in which it 
becomes a prized possession. 


Peerless Eight Types—Four Passenger Touring Phaeton; Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton; Two Passenger Roadster Coupe; Four Passenger Town Coupe; Four 
1 .* 1 ’ ’ . 1 . ] ys s . . . , x ) 
Passenger Suburban Coupe; Five Passenger Town Sedan; Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; Five Passenger Berline Limousine; Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


| THE PEERLESS, MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“Vm making real 
money now!” 


“Q‘EE that coupon? Remember the 

day you urged me to send it to 
Scranton? Mary, that was a red letter 
day for both of us! 


“Mr. Carter called me in to-day. 
Said he’d been watching my work ever 
since he learned I was studying at home 
with the International Correspondence 


Schools. 


“Then he asked me if I thought I 
could take over George Stevens’ job. 
I told him I was sure that I could— 
that I had had that goal in view ever 
since I started my I. C. S. course. 


“T start to-morrow, 
increase of $60 a month. 
that means to us!” 


Mary, at an 


Think what 


N city, town and country, all over 

America there are men with happy 
families and prosperous homes because 
they let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools come to them in the hours 
after supper and prepare them for bigger 
work at better pay. 


More than two million men and women 
in the last 30 years have advanced 
themselves through spare-time study with 
the I, C. S. Over one hundred and 
fifty thousand right now are turning 
their evenings to profit. Hundreds are 
starting every day. 


You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work you like best. You 
can have a salary that will give your 
family the kind of a home, the com- 
forts, the little luxuries you would like 
them to have. Yes, you can! No matter 
what your age, your occupation, or 
your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and 
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own thoughts. Perpetually she excused, 
condoned, apologized, covered up. And 
honestly she liked to help them, liked to 
care for them, liked to have them turn to 
her as mainstay and provider. They were 
not an incubus to her. 

Nevertheless, she was glad, just at this 
time, that Bob was at work. Aunt Minnie 
was having so many of these sudden at- 
tacks, costing ten to fifteen dollars each all 
told, not to mention the anxiety. Eloise 
| was teasing for a short fur coat for Christ- 
mas. “All the other girls have them!” 
| And now there was the colonel’s plan that 
| his employes should buy city bonds. 
Deliberately, carefully, Octavia evaded 
| the colonel. She dodged and doubled and 
sometimes hid when the booming of his 
voice came inconveniently near. Rachel 
Brady helped her. Rachel, though harsh, 
| was sympathetic. Only two women who 
have worked side by side comfortably and 
understandingly for years, without too close 
contaet or any personal demands, can know 
how fond Rachel really was of Octavia, and 
Octavia of Rachel. 

“He'll forget about it after a while,” said 
Rachel. ‘He’ll be off on some new scheme 
presently.” 

But there was a queer little cranny in the 
colonel’s brain convolutions which made 
him remember. Octavia might dodge him 
for a week or a month, but in the end it 
happened as it always happened. She was 
busily at work in her office, and the colonel 
banged open the door and stalked in. That 
is to say, he managed to get both feet over 
the sill and shut the door behind him. 
There was no real room for stalking, though 
he had the appearance of it, and stalking 
portentously at that. 

“Tavie Lowden,’ he began thunder- 
ously, “‘why didn’t you buy one of the city 
bonds? Your father was one of my best 
friends, and I don’t like to see his daughter 
getting into thriftless ways.” 

Tavie told the truth. “I’ve had so much 
extra expense I simply couldn’t,”’ she said. 
“Aunt Minnie’s been sick, and with Eloise’s 
schooling, and an extra dentist bill for her, 
I’ve been broke.” 

““Whaddye keep that girl in an expensive 
school for?’’ demanded the colonel. “‘How 
old is she—eighteen? Ought to be in a 
business college getting ready to earn her 
own living. Bob working now?” 

““Yes,’”’ said Octavia shortly. Like every- 
one else who worked for the colonel, she 
admired and respected him, and had a lot 
of affection for him, but all the same he 
riled her. 

“‘T pay you a damn good salary, and you 
ought to subscribe for one of those bonds. 
James J. Hill was right when he said that 
the test of a man’s character was his ability 
to save. That goes for women too. Pay as 
little as you want to, Tavie, but you cer- 
tainly must arrange to get one of those 
bonds.” 

He looked down at her from his great 
height and breadth and waggled his Santa 
Claus whiskers with satisfaction. He loved 
to make his people do as he wished. He 
seemed to fill up the entire little office, ab- 
sorb the air and the light and the space, and 
choke Octavia down into the wastebasket 
by the pressure of his will. 

Octavia had had a hard day, and she was 
tired. Her coat, even with a sweater under 
it, was not warm enough for the unseason- 
able cold snap that had struck the city, 
and Octavia hated cold. The colonel’s size 
| and boomingness, his looped watch chain 
of heavy gold, the beautiful old intaglio on 
his mighty fist, his ruddiness and warmth— 
all irritated her. 

She got up, so as to seem to be out of the 
wastebasket and more nearly on a level 
with him. Oh, how she would have liked to 
defy him, to tell him that he was a bossy 
old snoop and that it was none of his 
concern how she spent her salary—that she 
earned it, every cent of it, by good hard 
work, and she’d take no dictation as to its 
disposal. But that would be madness, 
triple madness. She temporized. 

“Tl try to make some arrangement, 
colonel—but really—oh, you know I’d like 
to—and I do appreciate all you do for us 
here on the Challenge.” She hated herself 
for the temporizing, flattering words. 

“That’s the girl, that’s the girl!” boomed 
the colonel. ‘‘That’s Tom Lowden’s daugh- 
ter speaking. You go right on down to the 
cashier before he makes up the pay roll this 
week and fix it. You’ll not regret it, Tavie. 
Those city bonds are as sound as Liberties, 
and the yield’s higher.” 


She did not deal openly with them in her- 
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He backed out, chuckling benevolently, 
and Rachel Brady, entering, observed him 
thus. 

“That must have been something cheery 
you handed the colonel,” she said. ‘“‘He 
looked positively cherubic. Why, Tavie, 
what’s the matter?”’ 

For Octavia, white and thin lipped, 
turned a piteous face to her. “I wish I’d 
hit him with something. Standing up here 
with his big pearl scarf pin and his big fat- 
cushioned body, secure behind his money 
and position, and telling me it’s a test of 
character to be able to save! James J. Hill 
said so! I’d like to choke James J. Hill, and 
the colonel, too, for meddling sententious 
old bromides! How can I?” She flung out 
desperate hands. 

““O-oh—the city bonds!” 

“Yes, the city bonds. I suppose I’ll 
have to buy’one now. Darn the colonel! 
I know he’s kind, and I think the world of 
him, and what he does is always for our 
own good; only I prefer to be free to do 
things for my own good in my own way.” 

“Yes, but that’s the colonel. Listen, 
Tavie. I could lend you the money. He’d 
never know.”’ 

Octavia got up and hugged Rachel with 
fervent arms. “‘You old dear. Think I’d 
borrow? Oh, no, Rachel, I manage to 
scrape along as it is, and I’m not in debt, 
nd I won’t borrow. Once I do that I’m 

ost.” 

“Yes, but from me?” 

“Not from a feathery-winged angel of 
the heavenly host—though you’re just as 
good as one. No, never. Debt and bor- 
rowing are my dead line. I won’t step over 
ive darent< 

Rachel longed to ask her how she was 
going to manage buying the bond, but con- 
cluded that silence was best. Octavia felt 
the unspoken question, and its unspoken- 
ness made one more bond between herself 
and Rachel. They drew away mutually 
from the confidential moment and went 
back to their respective desks and the day’s 
work, that ever-present helper in times of 
stress. Rachel began her wrangle with the 
telephone. Octavia slammed through her re- 
write. But the sympathy and appreciation 
made golden light upon their accustomed 
tasks, even made Octavia forget the colonel. 

On her way home the thought of him re- 
turned. How was she going to get that 
bond? There wasn’t a sou to spare. She 
knew the colonel well. He could be ruth- 
less when he was crossed, and he followed 
everything through—yes, his most trivial 
order. She considered ways and means. If 
she denied Eloise the fur coat; if she ruth- 
lessly discharged Clara and got both break- 
fast and dinner herself, trusting to Aunt 
Minnie to prepare her own luncheons and 
being very strict with her as to the matter 
of supplies; and if Bob only held his job— 
why, she might be able to put it through; 
but it wouldn’t leave her a penny of 
margin. It would be very hard to do without 
Clara; after working all day Octavia’s 
strength was not equal to the necessary 
cooking and cleaning. It brought on a 
deadly spiritless exhaustion that befogged 
her, body and soul. Nevertheless, if she 
did it If—if—if—so much depended 
on those ifs. 

It seemed to Octavia that her whole life 
was bounded and encompassed by mocking, 
shifting, slippery ifs. 

Pritchett Spence came unexpectedly to 
call that evening, looking very prosperous, 
his red hair smoothed down almost into a 
respectable auburn. Octavia told him so. 

‘Ah, Tavie, you don’t know what a lead- 
ing citizen I’m becoming. Even Uncle Abe 
doesn’t lecture me any more, and when I 
told him about the deal on the new Placter 
Building he spoke to me as if I were actu- 
ally grown up. That’s a mighty concession 
from Uncle Abe. He hates to think any of 
the younger generation are older than ten 
years.” 

That might explain his behavior to her— 
that and his extreme paternalism. Octavia 
longed to tell Pritchett of her dilemma and 
how she felt about the colonel’s constant 
meddling, but forbore. Pritchett was hot- 
headed, trigger-tempered. He might cham- 
pion her cause, and then the colonel would 
turn on him. Besides, it was a good plan to 
keep your troubles to yourself, as Octavia 
had found out. 

“Where’s Aunt Minnie?” asked Pritch- 
ett presently. 

“Gone to the theater with Eloise. I got 
some free tickets from the dramatic editor. 
They both love it so.” 

It made her feel dingy and old and poor 
to look at the prosperous shining Pritchett. 


She hadn’t felt up to changing 
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office dress—not that the hou 
would have had to put on was, 

“Keeps ’em out of misch 
Pritchett. ‘‘Tavie, you look dq 
suppose I ought to run off and }y 
your evening in peace, but I shet, 
see you half often enough as |i 
thing bothering you?” 

“Nota thing. Life is flowing 
accustomed easy and delightfu) 
tried to make her voice whims 
bitterness would creep in. 

Pritchett Spence reached oy 
hold of her hand. “You can’t jx 
hard it is for me to see you tir 
like this. If you would only ;, 
care of you. On any terms, M 
terms at all. I love you—I lo y 
never love anybody else. And. ’ 
by and watch you burn yourml 
yourself, wear yourself, and I ‘th 
Oh, Tavie, if you won’t marry) 
help you anyway. Let me do sije 
make life a little easier for you 

He did not often speak like}, 
love-making was usually light,), 
Octavia shut her eyes to kee }, 
sting of tears. Oh, to let go, toiy 
yield wholly to his protection, js 
ness! It had never tempted hig 

“Don’t,” she begged. “Yi 
can’t.” 

“Tf I were down and out, 
Pritchett, ‘“‘you’d share with at 
you had. I know it. Yet yor 
me share with you. You’ve gc 
infernal, stiff-necked pride —— 

This was more like his usual} 
tavia could deal with that. 

“But, Pritchett, I’m not doy 
I’m getting along perfectly well | 
am. Better than usual, becau:f 
work. You’re awfully good anix 
Pritchett, but I couldn’t let yi 

i 
fC 
it 


unless I really needed it.” 
Pritchett sat still, regarding h i 
sidering dark silence. He had jo 
hand. | . 
“You’d marry me, Octavia, } 
for this dead weight you carry 
your selfish, lazy, worthless fami, 
it. You’d never have let me d 
unless you cared for me. I’ma 
in your strength. Now look her! 
threat. I’m going to cut the 
somehow—I don’t know how. ‘ 
to make it impossible for you } 
dragging them uphill. I meanit] 
of them, and I’m going to settle 
and pretty quick too. I can d 
you if I can’t do anything else.’ 
“Pritchett Spence, you needi 


me about my family. I won’t 


They’re as good as your own. 
have my people a thousand time 
bullying, hectoring old wind bag 
of yours. If there was anothep 
town that paid a decent salary’ 
tomorrow.” FZ 
Pritchett Spence rose precipitel 
His eyes were cold and hard, and) 
voice. Every word pelted her. i 
“The colonel is a good bit of | 
balloon at times, I’ll admit, bi 
say, he does pay decent salaries: 
not, and never was, and couldn’t | 
beat. Remember that, Octavia. 
With which insult he let him! 
the front door and went downstis 
car. By the time he was in it hei 
had not lost his temper—but | 
made him furious when Octayial 
her charges. As for attacking BY 

well, that was all right; he’d said 
things about him himself. Yet f'' 
his assured young life Pritchett £ 
uncertain about his next move. § 
he was going to do away with { 
family somehow, but short of | 
) 


the bowstring he saw no effecti’ | 
“Fat chance!” he growled, ste 
the gas. | 
“Reckon I shot off my face a 
ambitiously this time. Great jul 
piter, if there was only some wa} 
thugging!”’ . | 
He dropped into gloomy m1! 
He’d been an awful fool to hav? 
row with Tavie. Later in the eve! 
as he was leaving, it might havi 
right. But he couldn’t stand s! 
look so dragged and pale. He’ 
stand it. The fat slug of an Aur 
That cheap little grafter, Elo 
cheerful incompetent ass, Bob! / 
inating, neatly directed plague # 
lence would have suited his ] 
admirably. 4 
(Continued on Page 3 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
Octavia, left behind, had all the sensa- 


' tions of a drowning man from whom the 


sole rescuing hand is suddenly and vio- 
lently removed. In her mood of particular 
depression and weariness Pritchett’s out- 
burst assumed an importance and a mean- 
ing that, had she been her normal self, it 
could never have had. She could not won- 
der that he was tired of waiting for her, 


| dangling hopelessly after her—that was a 


cruel position for any man to occupy and 
particularly cruel for one so impetuous and 
spoiled as Pritchett. “‘But he needn’t talk 
so about my people,’’ she reminded herself. 
“‘Oh, if he could only see that when he does 


| talk like that he makes it all the more im- 


| and to me?” ; 
| “He’s quite capable of anything—just like 


possible! How can I marry him and ask 
him to help them even a little, when he 
despises them? Everybody in the world 
can’t be rich and successful—he might re- 
member that and have a little pity, and a 
little kindness for the misfits. He’s hard— 
he’s mean.” 

She tried to convince herself of this, but 
though she said the words she could not 
quite believe them. 

‘And what’s he going to do to them— 
She remembered his threat. 


his uncle. Two of a kind—hard, cruel, un- 
just.”” Her excited, overwrought imagina- 
tion portrayed to her the colonel and 
Pritchett as huge ruthless ogres engaged in 
harrying a band of gentle amiable defense- 
less Lowdens. She would have liked very 
much to cry, but remembered in time that 
Aunt Minnie was always full of the most 
searching kindly questions when Octavia’s 
eyes were red. 

No, she mustn’t ery. She mustn’t do 
anything except try to harden her soul 
against such attacks as were continually 
being made on it, and plod along her accus- 
tomed routine. And she would cling to her 
people, and ignore—as far as possible—all 


| disturbing outside influences. 


To tell the truth she did not feel so wor- 
ried about her quarrel with Pritchett as she 
did about her promise to his uncle. Quar- 
rels with Pritchett were part of her exist- 
ence. They varied in intensity and in sub- 
ject, they added variety to the dullness of 
existence. Several times a year, and even 
oftener, she and Pritchett parted in anger 
and with high-blowing gusts of temper, 
but the next time they met it was forgotten. 
They never held a grudge against each 
other, and there was no sullenness or spite 
in either of them. 

To make a promise to the colonel, and 
not to keep it—that was far different. The 
colonel was admittedly erratic, and he 
loved the feel of power. Power to make and 
to break—yes, the colonel loved it. He 
could be ruthless too. Work him up to the 
proper pitch and he’d no more mind lop- 
ping Octavia off the staff of the Challenge— 
daughter of his old friend though she 
was—than he would mind shaking the 
ashes off his mighty perfecto. But how, 
how, how could she afford to buy that city 
bond! She couldn’t! She knew it. Poor 
Octavia! She went to bed troubled by 
many things. 

She woke in the morning still troubled. 
You cannot rest under the shadow of an 
active voleano and be carefree and happy, 
and when the colonel was not an ogre to 
Octavia he was a voleano—an unpleasantly 
powerful and hot voleano. She went down 
to the office and told the cashier that next 
week—or the week after—she wanted to 
try to arrange for one of the bonds. Yes, 
she went as far as that, trusting that the 
cashier would so report it. And she assured 
herself that she had been overexcited, over- 
wrought. The colonel wasn’t a volcano; nor 
an ogre either. He was quite all right, was 
the colonel. 

All the same, she made it her business to 
keep out of his sight as carefully as before. 
She flew past his office door, and walked 
downstairs rather than wait for the ele- 
vator in a spot so exposed to the chief’s 
presence. 

Nothing happened. Gradually her fears 
aholed. And then she noticed something 
else. . 

It was high time for Pritchett to come 
round and make up their quarrel—a week 
was his limit, and three days his average. 
But one week passed, and another, and no 
Pritchett. Octavia withdrew her attention 
from the colonel and centered herself on his 
nephew. 

It didn’t seem to matter at all that she 
had done nothing about buying a city bond, 
and that the colonel might be annoyed 
about it when she—as she told herself —had 


y 
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definitely lost Pritchett. Through all their 


. flare-ups there had been a saving thread of 


humor, of understanding, that brought him 
back to her. She remembered that this 
thread of humor had been lacking in the 
last. Pritchett had been in cruel earnest. 

She tried to be fair. No wonder Pritchett 
was tired of hanging about her when there 
were so many girls, younger, better looking, 
and infinitely more willing to become Mrs. 
Pritchett Spence. He was distressingly 
eligible. Yet all these years he had been so 
faithful, so constant. Something very like 
terror shook Octavia when she faced the 
years to come without the companionship, 
the quarrels, the kindness of Pritchett. 
Why, in a thousand thousand ways he 
was hers. 

He wouldn’t be hers if he married some- 
one else, she reminded herself sternly. He 
wouldn’t be hers; and what is more, she 
wouldn’t have anything—no, not one thing. 
Except her duty. Which meant, in the last 
analysis, her family. 

As a defiance to Pritchett and an attempt 
to prove that she didn’t care if he did 
marry someone else, or forty someone elses, 
she drew her whole salary in advance, she 
went out to the shops and bought Aunt 
Minnie a new blouse, ordered the fur coat 
that Eloise so longed for, and indulged in 
an orgy of haberdashery for Bob. Poor 
Bob, he did so love fine shirts and ties and 
silk socks! Ha—she’d show Pritchett 
Spence—she’d show him! She’d do so 
much for her family and make them so fine 
and so splendid that she could just laugh 
in Pritchett Spence’s face. They loved her, 
they trusted her, they needed her. And if 
Pritchett Spence didn’t—what did it mat- 
ter? She bought one more tie for Bob as 
the last word in intimating to Pritchett 
Spence how much it didn’t matter. And 
she paid five dollars for that tie, which was 
four dollars more than she had any right to 
spend. 

““And that old city bond can go glim- 
mering!’’ she thought savagely as she 
watched the clerk tie up her last purchase. 
“T don’t care if I did promise the colonel. 
If he comes bothering me about it again 
I’ll tell him what I ought to have told him 
before—to mind his own business. City 
bonds, indeed! I’m sick of the whole 
Spence tribe and their silly notions!” 

Back to the office she went, head up, 
eyes very bright. 

Rachel Brady commented cheerfully, 
“Well, you look as if you’d been on a regu- 
lar tear.” 

“T have,” said Octavia, and flung down 
the boxes of purple and fine linen on top 
of her desk. At that moment the door of 
the little office opened and Bob himself 
walked in. 

He bowed to Rachel. ‘‘ Miss Brady—so 
glad to see you,” he murmured charmingly. 

Rachel nodded. She knew why he’d 
come, and she trumped up an errand to the 
City Room to spare Octavia the shame of 
having her hear what he would say. 

Over the boxes of shirts and ties—all 
unopened—Octavia looked at him and 
listened. It was the same old story. 

“Tavie, you have no idea what I put 
up with. Docked! Docked, if you please, 
like a common day laborer if I was a few 
minutes later than nine in the morning. 
And every item on my expense account 
questioned. It was perfectly horrible! So 
I said to him with dignity, ‘I can’t go on 
working for you—no gentleman could.’ 
It made him wince, I can tell you. I’m 
looking around now, and I’ll soon have 
something much better, in better surround- 
ings, you know; but, unfortunately, I’m 
just a little behind with my board bill.” 

“Wait here,” said Tavie drearily. 

She gathered up the boxes of lavish 
gifts she had intended for him and carried 
them back to the shop. They were not 
pleased at having the goods returned, but 
the distress in Tavie’s eyes and perhaps the 
cameo beauty of her face under the shabby 
hat wrought on them. They gave her all 
the money she had spent. It occurred to 
her as she went hurrying back to the office 
and the waiting Bob that her defiance of 
Pritchett and the colonel hadn’t quite come 
off somehow. 

Aunt Minnie’s blouse must be returned 
too. Clara would have to go now. And 
the order for Eloise’s coat must be with- 
drawn—there was no telling how long Bob 
would be looking round. 

She found him telling Rachel Brady 
with great animation exactly how the new 
French tango differed from the old South 
American style. Rachel listened without a 
sign of impatience. ‘‘You ought to give 
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lessons in it,” she was saying | 
came in. 2 | 

“TI don’t quite see myself as , 
master,” returned Bob, laughing: 
absurd whim. ‘‘Tavie, do you, 


Monsieur Albert with his fidd 


ae 


pointed toes, and how he used, 
with despair over us boys, wh) 
good little fluffy girls looked ,¢ 
conscious superiority?” : 

“Yes, I remember,” said Ocy 
rily. She slipped him a roll of bil) 
up to the apartment to dinne} 
Bob, and we'll havea talk. I mij 
to think of something for you.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,’’ said Bob,y 
feigned regret, “‘but I’ve promis| 
Mrs. Arsdale with her musicales} 
pending on me to look after the ¢j 
all that.” 

“Well, I wish you luck,” sai 
and thus dismissed him. 

He bowed to her and to R 
effective waist-deep continent 
was gone. 

“Bob’s an ornamental soul,” s¢ 
as the silence grew formidable. _ 

But Octavia did not answer. 
busy with the problem of how she‘ 
to add 40 per cent to her week 
and maintain it. Besides, she Je 
well what Rachel actually thoug; 
Lowden. She only hoped the 
looking around would not be so } 
usual. What with the high price 
thing—oh, well, there was no use 

“Day by day and in every way't 
Octavia ironically, “I am getti 
and poorer.” i 

She went all the way out to M 
boarding school to break the new; 
about the fur coat. The girl was} 
she had a sulky underlip like her |} 

“You promised it to me,” she] 
“‘T’m the only girl in the place y 
wear a cloth coat with a sweater | 

Octavia had an intense sympat 
thwarted desires of youth. W) 
eighteen know of the necessities 
twenty-six? | 

“‘T’m just as sorry as you are, ( 
said gently. ‘‘I meant to get it, | 
thing has happened, and I won't; 
money.” 


“Uncle Rob’s been fired agai 
pose,” said Eloise with malicioi 
tion. “‘He’s a poor prune, I must} 
know what we girls call a fe) 
sponges on women? A cake eate 
Uncle Bob—he’s nothing but a ca 

‘Eloise,’ said Octavia, and 
struck the sullen, unprepossessin 
a slap in the face, “‘never let me 
say anything so vulgar, so al 
again!” 

She could not trust herself to 
thing more. Eloise shrugged her 
and was silent. Octavia was not 
vere, but when she was, Eloise wi 
from under. 

“Well, I hate being a pauper,” 
tered, and let it go at that. 

Octavia went on home in utter’ 
of spirit. Eloise, too—but she tr 
euse her. She was only a chil 
realize what she was saying. ‘ 
doesn’t take after the Lowdens,’ 
Octavia, which was her stock ex 
for Eloise. But she was again vel 
tears. | 

‘“What’s the matter with evel 
she asked herself. ‘Why should e 
happen together? Good heavens, 
ting on all right, even if I couldn’ 
to save anything. Bob’s been ou 
before. Eloise has been—well 
father—before. all 


Why does it 
concerted, so overwhelming? I doi 
stand it. Maybe I’m taking col 
it’s old age creeping on me. 
Pritchett.” 

The more she considered it | 
likely it seemed that it was m 
Pritchett, not hearing from Pritc 
quarreling with Pritchett, that 
present happenings so deep a hue 
marine. But what then? She cou 
she wouldn’t—no, not if it killed! 
phone to Pritchett or write to hir 
him know, let him for a moment 
agine that she missed him. No, s 
never, never! If he was willing to 
an old tried-and-true friendship 
minute, for nothing at all, like 
simply have to go ahead and do 
wouldn’t let him have the grati 
thinking that she cared. Pooh; n¢ 
She beat the drums and blew the 
of the Lowden pride and tried 
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Every Wearing Part Quickly Replaceable 


Accessibility of GMC Construction Lowers Cost of 
Both Replacements and Time Needed to Make Them 


Maintenance of GMC trucks has been 
made much less costly than that of the 
average motor truck by the marked 
accessibility of every wearing part of 
both engine and chassis. 


With a single exception, every point of 
wear in GMC trucks is fitted with a re- 
movable bushing or bearing. Of all of 
the wearing parts, only the valve seats 
are not replaceable and into these a suf- 
ficient surplus of metal has been cast 
to provide for the normal wear during 
the life of the truck. 


Moreover, these bushings and bearings 
reduce materially the actual cost of new 
parts, since they take the wear that 


would eventually make much larger and 
more expensive units unfit for service. 


GMC features of construction such as 
removable cylinder walls, removable 
valve lifter assemblies, GMC pressure 
lubricating system, connecting rods 
with integral bearings—all are ex- 
clusive GMC refinements of design 
that contribute directly to reducing 
upkeep costs. 


There is every reason why a GMC truck 
should remain in service for many years. 
Everything that the most rigorous usage 
will wear out may be put back anew 
without in any way necessitating the re- 
placement of the engine or chassis itself. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list as follows, One Ton, $1295; Two Ton, 
$2375; Three and One-half Ton, $3600; Five Ton, $3950; Five Ton 
Tractor,$ 2450; Ten Ton Truck Tractor, $3700; Fifteen Ton Tractor, 
$4050; all prices for Chassis only at the factory, tax to be added. 


“GMC TRUCKS ARE SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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Short Way 
to the ORIENT 


From Seattle 


F YOU are one of the many thou- 
sands in commercial touch with the 


Far East, one of the growing number who 
has visualized the lucrative possibilities 
it offers, then you should find out today 
about the Speed Route from Seattle 
that has cut 1230 miles from the trip. 
Find out now about this great time- 
saving route and the magnificent << Pres- 
ident’’ ships, the 


President Madison 
President Jackson 
President Jefferson 
President McKinley 
President Grant 


which go from the United States to 
Japan in only 11 sailing days! 


Write for Booklet 


Send the information blank below for 
a complete description of your ships. 
You incur no obligation. You will be 
delighted and proud, as you gaze on the 
photographs of commodious staterooms 
equipped with every luxury, as you read 
of the exacting standards of cuisine and 
service! The ships are owned by the 
U. S. Government and operated by the 
Admiral Oriental Line, agents for the 
Government. They sail every 12 days. 


If you are planning a trip, send the in- 
formation blank now! You cannot afford 
not to know about your ships! 


Information Office 


Send This Blank 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
bs Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 


Booklet giving travel facts, I am considering a trip to 
The Orient 0, Europe 0, South America O- I would 


travel Ist class 0, 2d 
family 0, with others 


My Name 


Street No. or R. F. D. 


Town 


If I go date will be about 


Going alone O, with 


O, 3d O. 


For reservations address local agents or 


The:Admiral Oriental Line 


L. C. Smith Bldg. . . Seattle, Wash. 
112 W. Adams St... . . Chicago, Ill. 


17 State Street 


. . New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
the music. But it was more like a funeral 
dirge than the lilting quickstep she needed. 

Nothing to do but to plod along to it, 
whatever its harmony and tempo. It was 
hard going. Bob was not looking around 
very vigorously. There were so many er- 
rands to be done for so many society women 
who admired his taste and his manners, it 
didn’t seem to leave him much time for 
business. Anyway, he was in no hurry— 
he’d like to rest up a bit from that last 
dreadful experience with the weather-strip 
company. That had been very hard on 
him. In the meantime—yes, there was his 
board and his laundry and his cigarettes. 
He thoughtfully tried to cut down on his 
smoking so as to save Octavia as much as 
possible. 

Aunt Minnie had another attack. She 
was completely worn out, Doctor Heustis 
said, and ought to go South for the bitter 
weather, and she told Octavia she knew he 
was right, for ever since Clara had been 
sent away the housework had made her 
so nervous, and though she hadn’t said 
anything about it she simply didn’t see 
how she could do it any longer. 

“But it’s only a little dusting and getting 
your own lunch,” said Octavia involunta- 
rily, and then rebuked herself when Aunt 
Minnie’s eyes filled with tears and she 
withdrew in gentle hurt dignity to her own 
room. 

That was the day the final blow fell. 
Octavia got off the elevator, and beheld the 
door of the colonel’s office open and the 
colonel himself behind his desk, watching 
for her, as a big hairy spider might be 
watching for a small succulent fly. 


“Come in here, Tavie,’ he boomed 
resonantly. 
She came, trapped but game. She sat 


down in the chair his mighty forefinger 
indicated, and her heart beat in her throat. 

“T been watching you, Tavie Lowden,” 
boomed the colonel. ‘‘I been keeping my 
eye on you and checking you up. You set 
me thinking when you didn’t make good on 
your promise to me to buy that city bond. 
I been collecting some information about 
you. Tavie, you’re a fool. And I’m going to 
fire you right here and now.” 

She could not move or speak. She sat 
looking at the colonel, and praying for 
strength not to break down. 

“Now I'll tell you why you're a fool.’ 
said the colonel. “‘You haven’t got sense 
enough to see that you’ve no moral right 
to support that trio of leeches that live on 
you. I mean your Aunt Min and your 
niece and your Brother Bob. Specially 
Bob. Listen to me, Tavie: The woman 
who takes from another human being his 
self-respect by letting him lean on her and 
depend on her for daily bread is a thief and 
a fool. You don’t do ’em any good by sup- 
porting ’em, Tavie. You ruin ’em.” 

He cleared his throat, afloat on a tide of 
eloquence with all sails set and full of the 
bracing breeze of his own voice. ‘‘ Your 
Aunt Min—she was a lively sensible sort of 
woman till she came to live with you. She 
made enough to keep her, there with Mrs. 
Bartholomew, and it kept her active and 
smart. Now she’s a fat sloppy hippo. 
You’ve wrecked her—with her able assist- 
ance. Your young niece instead of being in 
Miss Kleet’s school ought to be in a busi- 
ness college learning shorthand and type- 
writing, ready to earn her own living in 
another year. As for Bob—well, if you 
didn’t pay for him, rest assured he’d pay 
for himself. You’ve weakened their wills, 
you’ve made ’em into nothings. That’s 
why I’m firing you. It’s a desperate remedy 
for a desperate case. I hope it’ll work. You 
can get two weeks’ salary from the cashier, 
and you needn’t go back to your office. 
I’ve put another girl in there already.’”’ The 
colonel: got up and looked at her anx- 
iously, in spite of his bluster. Octavia had 
said nothing, but now at last she found 
her voice: ‘‘You must feel very wonder- 
ful—something like God, colonel,’’ she said 
at last, ‘‘to do this to me.” 

The colonel’s look of anxiety deepened, 
but he blustered on: 

““Remember this, Tavie—if I’m playing 
God to you, you’ve been playing God to 
three people, and a mighty unkind and 
unjust God, at that. What right have you 
to rob your nearest and dearest of their 
clean honor? That’s what you’ve done— 
and pretended to yourself that you were 
being kind. My conscience is clearer than 
yours.” 

Through her numbed consciousness, 
beaten and bruised by his hammering 
words, Octavia had a clear cold thrust of 
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pain. ‘‘Pritchett has done this,’ she 
thought. ‘‘That’s why he’s kept away 
from me. He said he’d do something to my 
family, and he’s struck at them through 
me. He knew that way he could make me 
suffer most.’ 

She got up and left the colonel’s office 
without a word, and left that stout Jupiter 
biting his whiskers and feeling unwontedly 
guilty. 

“Maybe I was wrong,” he thought, 
watching Octavia’s straight slender shabby 
little back disappear into the elevator. 
“Maybe I was wrong. And she was a 
darned good club editor. This new girl will 
be sure to make a botch of things and get 
everybody sore.” 

But he did not waver or retract his deci- 
sion. That was not the colonel’s way. He 
backed his judgment, right or wrong. 

As is the way with all hurt things, Octa- 
via sought shelter. She could not think, 
she could not speak. All the long ride in the 
trolley she sat staring before her, seeing no 
one, and when she reached her corner she 
got off stiffly, automatically, and made her 
way like a sleepwalker to the door, up the 
stairs and into the apartment. Aunt Min- 
nie was out—playing bridge with her 
cronies. So Octavia found the solitude she 
needed. 

Pritchett had done this—she clung to 
that idea. The colonel had said, ‘I’ve 
been collecting information about you’’— 
and who so willing to give information 
derogatory to her family as Pritchett; 
who so willing to misrepresent them? 

“T think I must be going crazy,’ thought 
Tavie piteously. That Pritchett should do 
this thing! He might leave her for another, 
withdraw his love, so long denied, but she 
had not imagined he would be capable of 
striking her down like this. Yet he had 
threatened it. 

And what more had the colonel said? 
““You’ve robbed your nearest and dearest 
of their clean honor.’’ Oh, monstrous 
accusation—she who had loved and shel- 
tered and stayed and comforted in all 
unselfishness, with all her heart! 

She sat very still, wondering what would 
become of them all. She must get another 
job instantly, without a day’s delay. She 
would go to the offices of every newspaper 
in the city—but none of them paid so well 
as the Challenge; no, hardly over half. 
And they might need no one. Fear clutched 
her heart. She remembered that she had 
not stopped to get the two weeks’ salary 
the colonel had mentioned. She wished 
she need not go back and get it: She had 
not earned it—she hated to take a two 
weeks’ notice with pay, like any ‘servant- 
girl. Oh, she thought a lot of foolish wild 
things, did Octavia, sitting there through 
those long, long hours. But she knew that 
leaving that two weeks’ salary untouched 
as a reproach to the colonel was a bit of 
pride she could not afford. 

Before the hour when Aunt Minnie would 
return she had got hold of herself. She 
washed her face and smoothed her hair. 

“No use being a tragedy queen, Tavie,”’ 
she told the girl in the mirror. ‘Lots of 
other folks lose their jobs. I’ve simply got 
to get out and hustle for something else. 
In the meantime I must put up a front.” 

Aunt Minnie, returning, found her doing 
this last bravely. ‘‘The colonel had a 
brainstorm and discharged me,’”’ was Oc- 
tavia’s report. Whereupon Aunt Minnie 
had a brainstorm herself. 

“That old fool, Abe Spence!”’ she cried. 
“He’s crazy—he’s in his dotage. I’m going 
right down there tomorrow and give him a 
piece of my mind! The very idea—after 
the way you’ve slaved and toiled’ and 
moiled on his old paper!’’ Octavia checked 
her at last—she couldn’t bear it. 

Eloise, returning late from Miss Kleet’s, 
added her indignation to Aunt Minnie’s 
sum. Last of the three Bob came in, the 
borrowing gleam in his eye. He wanted 
to go and rebuke the colonel too. 

“Tl show him that you have a brother 
who can stand up for you, Tavie!’’ he 
growled manfully. ‘“‘I’ll show him you’re 
not the unprotected girl he thinks you 
are!” 

They united in expressions of love and 
care for Octavia, and listening, her heart 
was eased. If the colonel could have heard 
them! If Pritchett could have heard them! 
Their championship was very sweet, very 
justifying to Octavia. 

It was Eloise who interjected the first 
word of real appreciation of the situation. 
“What are we going to live on, now Aunt 
Octavia’s lost her job? Will I have to 
leave school?” she asked bewilderedly. 


A curious tight little sile 
room. Octavia was the fir 
in her most natural voi 


Minnie were very quiet, 
might have imagined them 
in the unusual process of 
left early—after kissing his 
usual tenderness. He had 
concerning a little advan 
pleaded weariness and w 
leaving Aunt Minnie sittin, 
plump cheek on plump 
exceedingly serious, while 
pretense of getting her nex’ 
beside her. } 
For five bitter days O 
town for work. No chane 
other papers, except on 
ciety job on a weekly t 
particular about the way 
and whose proprietor 
an occasional bit of blackma 
something specially juicy « 
Octavia couldn’t and didn’ 
offer for a moment. She k 
of applying for a place in ¢ 
make a pretty good saleswc 
Aunt Minnie. Or perhaps t 
something she could do i 
hotels—hostess in the tea m 
clerk. Aunt Minnie’s flesh ere 
of anguish at the thought. 4 
“Tf I’d only been taugh 
and typing,’ went on Octay 
keeping. Newspaper work 
cialized profession, Aunt Mir 
go on after the first of them 
rent is due.” 4 
She had said these things 
ing, and that evening wher 
home there was no Aunt Mi 
fire. ¢ 
Presently, however, she 
looked rather odd, determin: 
“‘T may as well tell you, fir 
burst out as soon as she wasi 
met Ruth Bartholomew toda 
I’d come back to her if sh) 
And I’m going right away. 
weight off you, my dear.” — 
“Aunt Minnie! You aly 
were so uncomfortable there 
so inconsiderate. Oh, I don’ 
do that. Everything will be 
soon be on my feet again.” 
“Then I can help you tog 
Aunt Minnie firmly. Her fae} 
of a martyr, a determined m 
too much of a martyr, even. 
tholomew was exacting, but 
of the Bartholomew cuisine | 
denied. ‘‘Ruth was glad enc 
back,”’ she added with a smir 
I’d have to have more sala 
cost of living, and all that.” 
It was evident that Aunt lv 
she was an excellent business 
tainly she had gained someth 
more decision, more womaniii 
for Octavia had not diminish 
independence it had changed) 
“T’m going to send you eve 
need,’’ she affirmed stoutly | 
her trunk. “Don’t say a 
you'll need it—not workir 
Eloise and Bob on your hand 
through.” 
She was a new Aunt Min 
managing. Yes, and happier 
fortable twinge of memory 
via. The colonel’s reproach 
her—and her repudiation 0 
perhaps been right? Oh, ha 
She questioned herself still 
ingly when, two days later, 
home from school with ‘a 
s 
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with a mission. 

“See here, Aunt Tavie,” s 
of the governesses for the you 
has left and I asked Miss Kle 
take her place and pay my tui 
and she said I could. It pays 
too. It isn’t a bit of work—I 
their study hours, and I ¢ 
while I do it. I couldn’t b 
nothing when Aunt Minnie 
and you were having such he 

Octavia could hardly beli 
or her eyes either, for so 
reliance, of development, v 
Eloise’s weak and selfish face 
finitely touched—this child 
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The privilege of selling Good- 


year Tires carries with it certain 
definite responsibilities on the 
part of the dealer. 


Hepledgeshimself, forexample, 
to give you service that will help 
you get from Goodyear Tires all 
the mileage built into them at 
the factory. 


He accepts a smaller profit than 
he might get from certain other 
brands, in order that we may 
put extra quality into the tires 
themselves. 


Not all dealers see the wisdom 
of doing business on this basis; 
consequently not all dealers sell 
Goodyear Tires. 


But Goodyear Dealers implicitly 
believe, as we do, that the foun- 
dation of a permanent and suc- 
cessful business is satisfied 
customers. 
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Not all Dealers sell 
Goodyear lires 


They prefer to sell Goodyear 
Tires because they know they 
can sell them to more people, 
and thus be compensated for 
lower profits on each sale. 


They havelearned by experience 
that every Goodyear Tire they 
sell will win them the good will 
of a motorist. 


Dealing with them, you are sure 
of a quality product of excep- 
tional and demonstrated value, 
supported by a service that will 
save you money. 


Because Goodyear Dealers in 
their own interest think first of 
your interest, they are good men 
with whom to trade. 


Because Goodyear Tires and 
Goodyear Dealer Service insure 
maximum economy, more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on 
any other kind. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


L— 
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Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


What is getting into 
boy’s mind? 
your boy's mind: 
Back of that matter-of-fact exterior, 


which your boy shows to you and the 
world, is a brain bubbling with impres- 


sions. Out of his confused observation of 
human emotions, his mind, plastic as wet 
clay, is forming opinions about life, honor, 
truth and principle. Alone, he weighs, 
measures and makes judgment. He is 
fashioning his future. 


The years between ten and twenty are 
the formative period of a boy’s life. Then 
he is a bundle of contradictions. He in- 
stinctively loves fair play. He hates 
preaching and moralizing. But, bless his 
heart, how nobly he responds to right sug- 
gestion and example, when they are in- 
vitingly put. 


This is the secret of the success and 
popularity of 
“ The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’ 


Its stories are about boys like your boy, 
human, lovable fellows, who in a real 
world, meet conditions, temptations and 
trials of character just as your boy is 
meeting them and will have to meet them. 


Hungrily reading these stories boys learn 
facts, facts of business, facts of science, 
facts of history, facts of nature, the mo- 
tives back of life, the problems of industry 
and commerce, the advantages of educa- 
tion and training—all woven into tales 
that fire the imagination, quicken ambi- 
tion and leave healthy ideas of sincerity, 
simplicity and faithfulness to the highest 
ideals. 


Its authoritative articles instruct boys 
in mechanics, games and sports. They 
teach him the principles of health and 
physical well being. 


THE AMERICAN Boy is helping a half- 
million young Americans to become real 
men, real citizens. Every boy should 
have it. Your boy will profit by it. Give 
him and that other fellow you would like 
to see get ahead, a year’s subscription to 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


Aimerican Boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 661 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed_ find $2.00, for which send Tur 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
unappreciative young thing, to grope about 
for resources to aid in time of trouble. 

““She’s more Lowden than Marsh,” 
thought Octavia proudly as she kissed her 
niece. 

“But if it’s too hard for you, darling,” 
she said aloud, ‘“‘you mustn’t keep on with 


Eloise laughed aloud. ‘‘Too hard for me! 
I guess I haven’t played on the hockey team 
for nothing these two years. Why, Aunt 
Tavie, I’m a regular horse!’’ She paused, 
and went on: ‘It’s a funny thing, but— 
but it’s sort of exciting to think of having 
something to do—making those kids stand 
round, you know.” 

“Oh, Eloise!”’ cried Octavia. ‘‘Work’s 
the finest thing in the world—really it is! 
When everything else fails you—you’ve got 
something stable and safe in work.” 

“You ought to know,” said Eloise with 
youthful cynicism. ‘‘You’ve done enough 
of it. Well, believe me, Aunt Tavie, it 
makes me feel pretty good not to be a para- 
site now when you’re so hard up. I wish 
there was some way I could think of to pay 
for my breakfasts and dinners here at the 
flat—and my clothes. Maybe I can after 
a while.” 

That day Octavia went out to look for 
something to do with a better courage, and 
though she found nothing she could not be 
wholly disheartened. The Lowdens hadn’t 
failed her—the Lowdens weren’t what the 
colonel and Pritchett—oh, Pritchett!— 
had called them. Now, if only Bob 

And Bob himself reported that evening. 

“Couldn’t get round before, Tavie,” he 
said gayly. “I’ve been looking round, you 
know, and at last I made up my mind to go 
back to the weather-strip company and tell 
the manager that he was right about punc- 
tuality and looking out for the expense 
accounts, and—and I told him I’d like to 
have my job again—and—and—he gave it 
tome. So—I got a little advance, and paid 
half of it to the boarding house—I was 
behind there, and—here’s the rest of it.” 

He put a ten-dollar bill into Octavia’s 
hands. 

“That’s on account,” he went on. “ More 
next week. You know that manager—he’s 
not such a bad sort. Not areal gentleman, 


it burned to the ground with their trunks 
and belongings. The hoodoo had now come 
to live with the Two McNultys in dead 
earnest. 

“Tt was some time before I heard from 
them again, and then who should turn up 
here in Chicago and at my own theater but 
Tom and Mazie McNulty, with little Abi- 
gail. Well, sir, they looked like advance 
agents for starvation. Even Abigail looked 
discouraged. Her sides were a couple of 
washboards and her little tail hung straight 
down behind. 

“‘T told them I’d give them four days at 
the Criterion. 

““«Thanks,’ says Tom; ‘we’d like to—in 
fact we’ve got to, but we can’t. You see 
we ran into a flood in Indianapolis and we 
lost everything we had in the world except 
our debts.’ 

“¢T’ll fix you up and book you,’ says I, 
for they looked like calamity’s kids and I 
felt sorry for them, although sympathy has 
no business in a theater manager’s buzzum. 
‘Burned out in St. Louis and flooded out in 
Indianapolis is crowding it for tough luck,’ 
says I. 

““*Gee, that’s only part of it!’ chimed in 
Mazie. ‘The Postal Guide contains the 
only complete list of all the towns we’ve 
been stranded in. We’ve been burned out 
and flooded out and starved out. We've 
been wrecked on trains and boats and auto- 
mobiles and street cars. We've run up 
bills and run down heels. We’ve been run 
in and run out. We’ve been hired and fired 
and canned and panned. We’ve had all 
the regular lines of hard luck and a lot of 
novelties specially designed for our own ex- 
clusiveuse. There isn’t anything in the con- 
tents, index, footnotes or appendix of hard 
luck that pig Abigail hasn’t brought us.’ 

“* Aside from that, nothing happened to 
you?’ says I. 

“Practically nothing,’ says Tom. ‘When 
do we start to work for you?’ 

““Tomorrow afternoon,’ says I. ‘T’ll 
stake you to some props and if you make 
good I’ll get you booked in the Loop for a 
couple of weeks.’ 
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of course, but after we talked it over I 
could get his point of view. He’s obliged to 
look out for the interests of the company. 
He was really very decent about it, Tavie. 
I wish I’d not been such a chump—I could 
have gone back there before, I do believe.” 

He sat beaming on her, debonair, irre- 
sponsible, yet so dear, so truly kind. No, 
Bob would never be a king of finance, but 
in the pinch he had not failed her. And 
now Octavia knew that the colonel had 
been right, wholly, truly right. She had 
warped and crippled them all by letting 
them lean on her. She had kept them from 
their full stature, denied them their birth- 
right. Yes, she had been a fool—a dreadful, 
destructive fool. And her family—how 
they had vindicated her belief in them, yet 
how they had abased her—yes, gloriously 
abased her! She had taken their souls in 
her careless ignorant hands to play with— 
yet they had saved them alive and beautiful. 

Bob went on talking: ‘“‘Saw Pritchett 
Spence today—just back from Miami. 
Said he’d had a rotten time. Asked about 
you, Tavie, and when I told him you 
weren’t with the Challenge any longer he 
was awfully surprised. Said he thought he 
might run up here this evening for a few 
minutes.” 

She hardly dared ask the question: 
“How long has he been away, Bob—did he 
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“Quite a while, I think—went away, he 
said, just after the last time he’d seen 
you. I’m going torun along, littlesister. But, 
look here—don’t you worry about any- 
thing. You can count on me, you know, 
always.” 

He swung himself off, Robert the Mag- 
nificent—not knowing how much he had 
changed. To himself he had always been a 
good brother, and if he had not always been 
able to assist Octavia as he wished, at least 
he had never lacked the will to doso. A sim- 
ple creature, Bob, a boy in spite of his 
years. And perhaps if she kept hands off 
he might now, at this late day, grow up a 
little in responsibility, in character. 

If she kept hands off! ‘I don’t believe 
I’ll look for a job any more at all,”’ thought 
Octavia happily. 

She sat before the fire and waited for 
Pritchett. She heard his ring, a sort of 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


“So they went on, and their act wasn’t 
so bad. Tom had one of those prophylactic 
tenor voices and could dance better than 
most one-legged men. He was tall and 
caved down in the middle like an old pie, 
and always wore a desperate smile parted 
in the middle like his hair. 

“‘Mazie had experimented with peroxide 
and it. took, and she sang those baby songs 
with a lithp and was cuter than a brindle 
pup. However, if the pig didn’t get most 
of the salary, Tom and Mazie were holding 
out on it, for Abigail was the act. They say 
you can’t expect anything from a pig but a 
grunt, but it didn’t hold for her. She was a 
real blue-blooded porker if there ever was 
such a thing, and looking at her doing 
tricks you’d wonder how McNulty ever 
taught her. You wouldn’t think he had 
that much sense in him. 

“With the pig to carry it, the act went 
over pretty well, Tom singing until the 
audience got nervous and Mazie lithping 
out to take their minds off it, and he jump- 
ing in with a dance and the pig doing her 
stunt and both closing waving an Amer- 
ican flag and singing, Ain’t We Got Fun, 
or some other patriotic air. 

“Well, they played out their four days 
with me.and were tickled to have their 
hands on some regular money again. Tom 
took it and he and Mazie shook hands with 
me about a thousand times with tears in 
their eyes. 

“*T’ll never forget this good turn,’ said 
Tom, and his voice choked up a bit. ‘We’ve 
had a pretty tough run of luck; but thanks 
to you, I think we’ll get on our feet again!’ 

“But they had another guess coming. It 
was Wednesday night, and I gave Tom his 
money as they came out to make a dash for 
supper between acts. You know, in con- 
tinuous vaudeville an act that goes on at 
1:11 is due to go on again at 2:22, 3:33, 
4:44, 5:55 and 6:66, and so forth, until 
eight, and then on the even hour there- 
after. Something like a suburban-train 
schedule. So Tom stuck the money in his 
pants pocket and he and Mazie dashed out 
for a bite. 


slamming desperate clangor, an 
had turned the door handle whe 
bursting in. He was the angri 
had ever seen in her life. 
bristled, his blue eyes flamed, 
mered and stuttered his rage, 
“Uncle Abe—the old_scoun 
had it out with him!” His wor 
and sizzled. ‘‘ Firing you off the 
and me down in Miami playin; 
hating it. J told him what I: 


ling—I went away in such a fury 
last row we had—but this time,} 
surely you'll let me help you- 
of you.” 

She had her revenge. ‘ 5 


a bit leaving the Challenge. I, 


Bob—and Eloise—working—all; 
Go on—it couldn’t happen.” — 

Octavia nodded casually, as if. 
most natural state in the world. “1 


she said. 
never tell him of what an abomi; 
had suspected him. Good hea) 
could she have been such an idiot 
to what she knew of him with al| 
to have thought that he would | 
to her! © | 
“Of course,’’ she went on, te 
“T might get something to di 
while. You—you haven’t got } 
tion—you could—offer—have ; 
chett?”’ A 
Things never moved too fast fo 
Spence. 2 
“Get your hat and coat,” 
manded, with his arms around 
guess we can find a parson som 
the next few blocks. Thank the 
don’t require a license in this sta 
Tavie, for you? By golly—a life 
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“Now, if you know anything ¢ 
cago you know that on some 
ners, when you shove a careless 
your pocket you are apt to finc 
light fantastic fingers not your ( 
is a sort of touch-and-go affair, 
me.” a 
I got him. . 
“Yes,” nodded Finnigan; “t 
around here especially are festo 
bright young men who have ad 
ambition to better themselve 
usually do. s 
“Well, about fifteen minutes 
MeNultys left the stage door M 
tearing back. ’ 
““We’ve been robbed!’ she 
hysterically. ‘Robbed, robbed! 
“Tt was ten or fifteen minutes 
could tell how it happened, anc 
couldn’t. It seems Tom and she’ 
ing down the street to find a resta 
the next corner three or four 1 el 
standing near the curb. Anotl 
chap was leaning against the ] 
Tom and she had stopped to le 
pass, and she caught the lamp- 
wink at one of the fellows in the 
side Tom. They started scuff 
naturedly and jostled Tom, wh 
at them to look where they w 
all happened in a few minutes. 
sore at one of the fellows and sW 
on the smiler. There was a mix-u 
gathered; two policemen and tl 
clothes men who had lost theit 
ran into them, and Tom discover 
dollars had been taken out of | 
during the excitement. 4 
“*Oh, wattle we do, wattle 
wailed Mazie. ‘ 
“‘T told her to cheer up and J ‘ 
I could do for them. Tom hz 
to the coop after the scramb 
job was .to get him bailed out, 
would be easy, for wasn’t I 2 
degree in the N. K. with Sergea 


“N, K.2” I mused. “What's 
(Continued on Page ’ 
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e!” sniffed’ Finnigan. “Vast 
Who has not heard of the 

slumbus. So, as I was saying 

nterrupted so crassly, I called 


2 


friend.’ 
s so particular he wouldn’t be 


as police stations go, he isn’t 
| says; ‘but I just called you 
u there’s a swell prima donna 
} Criterion this week, and I’ve 
mn her what a grand fellow you 
says she’d like to meet you.’ 
blame her,’ says the sarge. 
‘dn’t you tell me before?’ says 
iend’ll be over on the next car.’ 
v:. But like a darn fool I told 
‘§-ge O’Malley and how nice he 
, yout letting Tom out of the 
hat he would be out in front 
t 
i) him a smile to show him I’m 
‘sys she. ‘It’s little enough to 
gid man for his kindness.’ 
su2 enough, when they came out 
+: house over and spots a double 
biss buttons which would be 
-ed smiles at them, and O’ Malley 
» which would have been all 
y,‘om caught them at it. 
Tn go up in the air? He did. 
mn glider had nothing on him. 
phar act was over Tom got into 
thes, put Abigail under his arm 
wie flat. I happened to run 
she alley. 
rareryou going?’ says I. 
m, know,’ says he, ‘and I don’t 
mirough! To think Mazie’d fall 
-foted copper! I’m offa her for 
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‘fat he beats it down the street 
od think of a come-back, and out 
fae, crying as if her little heart 


ed a little at that sergeant for 
it loose, and now when you’ve 
ole week’s booking downtown 
o| like we are just going to get a 
cin luck he goes off his nut and 
‘thing.’ 

veim to me,’ says I. ‘I’ll bring 


: me!’ she sobbed. ‘Just be- 


: was one time I bit off more 
uu chew. McNulty had gone out 
2 oble aim of doing what the 
jd tried to do—dry up Chicago. 
nit have done nobly, for when he 
|, discovered he’d spent all his 
n| owed the hotel back rent. I 
mere with a head like a beehive, 
a like an alligator’s, and Abi- 
p), crate. 

nis Abigail?’ I asked him. 
says he. ‘I sold him.’ 

w)?’ says I, 

aellow who was putting on a 
s’s he. ‘He wanted a greased 
| Id him Abigail, and besides I 
hijack.’ 

ir rains wouldn’t soil silk,’ says I. 
myou going to do for your act 
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yin’t no act,’ says he. ‘The act 
ni acanned salmon. It’s a thing 
a,’ and he makes one of those 
ee a you see in the movies. 


y|. mean to say you’re offa Mazie 


id,’ says he—‘ good is the word.’ 
Kere, you cellar smeller!’ says I, 
emper. ‘All she did was smile 
to that sergeant for letting you 
‘hoosgow where you belonged, 
1 throw her down and break her 
up out of there and go back to 
s her pardon on your knees or 
2very bone in your worthless 


ybe you think I couldn’t do it,” 
ligan, baring an arm like the 
ree, 

%”¢he went back in nothing flat,” 
‘tng Old White-Apron at the 
‘ the distress signal. 

. aid Finnigan, after a refreshing 
}td although he had the devil’s 
if it, he got his pig back too. 
r |>igail was shaved to the bone by 
l-pig guy, and the first night 
"on Tom ‘was arrested by the 
4 for allowing Abigail out in the 

\t any hair to cover her. 
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“* Anybody who’d shave a pig in winter 
is a criminal,’ said the judge. ‘Fifty dollars 
and costs.’ 

“Tt took their whole week’s salary to get 
out of that scrape, and I loaned them 
enough to get out of town, meanwhile get- 
ting them booked in a little house in Peoria. 

“Well, I lost track of them every once in 
a while after that, but old Horace Hoodoo 
didn’t. Everywhere they went they left a 
trail of hard luck and regrets. One day I 
got a telegram collect from Jonesburg, 
Illinois: 


“Dear Finnigan: Book us somewhere before 
we pass out. Tom McNULTY. 


“Well, I tried to—honestly I did; but 
the MeNultys’ hoodoo reputation in vaude- 
ville had just about cooked their goose. 
There was no booking ’em anywhere. Much 
as it hurt me, I had to break the sad tid 
ings. : 

“*So I wired them: 

“Can’t book you. Better turn to the right and 
quit vaudeville. 


“T guess it was a month later Carson, of 
Jingling’s Circus, dropped in to chat with 
me. After we had settled the labor ques- 
tion and reduced the taxes and disposed of 
a few other trifling matters, we started 
talking shop. 

““«You know,’ says he, ‘we’re putting on 
a big indoor circus this winter in Chicago. 
It ought to go big, don’t you think so?’ 

“*Sure it ought. The kids are tired of 
the movies and a circus has got the movies 
skinned. Got all your acts?’ 

““* All but one,’ says he. ‘The Two Mc- 
Nultys and Abigail the Trained Pig. They 
quits us mad about a year ago because the 
fat lady said Abigail was no red, red rose 
for fragrance on a hot day, and we ain’t 
heard a word from them since.’ 

“¢ Would you like to?’ says I, getting all 
excited inside. 

“Would we?’ says he bitterly. ‘Say, 
we ain’t never had an act that went with 
the kids like that pig of the McNultys’. You 
know, when an act can get the kids going 
it’s a gold mine for a circus. If we could 
get the McNultys’ pig back we’d double 
their salary and give ’em a contract for as 
long as they wanted it.’ 

“*Honest?’ says I. It sounded too good 
to be true. Old Man Hoodoo was going to 
let up on the MeNultys. 

““* Honest,’ says he. ‘I’d go after him 
and sign him right away if I knew where to 
find him.’ 

“«Well, here’s your Christopher Colum- 


bus,’ says I, and I speared the telephone | 


and hollered for a telegraph office. ‘Tele- 
gram to Tom MeNulty, Jonesburg, Illi- 
nois,’ says I: 


“‘Carson of Jingling coming down to see you 
at once. Important. FINNIGAN. 


“That'll get him,’ says I, turning to 


Carson. ‘You sure do brighten the corner. 


where you are. You’ll look like an arch- 
angel to the McNultys. They’ve had 51 
per cent of all the hard luck in the world 
since they left you people.’ 

““« They needn’t have any more,’ says he. 
‘T’ll catch a train and go right down there 
to Jonesburg and sign them. S’long.’ 

“*S’long,’ says I. 


“Tom told me the rest of the story him- 
self some time later. He said he nearly 
dropped dead when he got the telegram 
saying the Jingling agent was coming 
down to see him. ‘I takes it right over to 
where Mazie and I was hanging out, in one 
of those light-housekeeping places where 
you have about as much privacy as an 
oyster on the half shell. It was just like 
living in a greenhouse. So I locks the door 
before I shows her the telegram. She lets 
out a whoop of delight.’ 

“««Vou know what that means, Tom, 
old scout,’’ says she. \ 

«“<«Of course I know,” says I. “It 
means a job. He isn’t coming down here 
to give me amassage. And you know our 
cue, don’t you?” 

Moe T lly biter 
Bones?” 

“«“QOur cue is to show this Carson lad a 
good time when he gets here.” 

“<A good time in this burg? Say, after 
he’s been here a while the only thing we 
can show him that will please him will be 
the way out.” 

«<< Well, we’ve got to make a fuss over 
him some way. This means our job—our 
regular little old job. Say, I wonder why 
he’s coming after us at this late date. He 
musta heard how we put that I Got the 


What is our cue, Mister 
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Epileptic Blues song and dance over in 
Memphis. Even if you are my ball and 
chain, Mazie, my love, you can sure agi- 
tate yourself when it comes to shaking the 
light fantastic shimmy. And while I don’t 
send myself poisoned-pen letters, I gotta 
say I’m no slouch at this here vocalizing, ” 
and I feel so happy I bust right out singing: 


“*“T got the blues— 
He’s got the blues— 
I got the blues— 
He’s got the blues— 
I got the peppy-leptic, 
Steppy-leptic, 
Epileptic blue-hoo-hooes.” 


“*But Mazie butts in anxiously, ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, you're good and I’m good and we love 
us all right, all right; but when is this 
Carson fellow coming here?” 

“<«“A®bout noon tomorrow,” saysI. “T’ll 
hock my watch and whatever I can lay my 
hands on and with the proceeds you get 
him up a real meal. As the poet says, the 
esophagus leads to the heart. The way he 
feels will decide how much money we'll get 
out of him and the way he feels will depend 
upon the way you feed him. He’ll get. off 
that train as hungry as a Mexican, and he’s 
eaten restaurant grub so long that if I 
invite him to a real home-cooked meal he’ll 
feel grateful enough to give us the tent and 
half the gate receipts.” 

“*“But how can I?” says Mazie. ‘It 
takes money to buy food these days, with 
the hens laying gold eggs and pork chops 
coming down the stretch leading radium by 
a nose.” 

«We've got a little hockable stuff left,” 
says I, “and you know what Solomon 
said—‘Go to the uncle, thou sluggard.’ 
Anyway, we’ve got to get up a dinner for 
that Jingling fellow tomorrow, if for no 
other reason than to show him we ain’t 
down and out. So it’s up to you, Mazie.” 

““* Well, sure enough Carson, the Jingling 
agent, got off the train and I was there as a 
committee of one to give him the old wel- 
come to our city. I steers him up to our 
little light-housekeeping joint, and when 
we gets in there Mazie has the table laid 
out with the largest convention of food you 
ever saw. 

““*Say, Carson’s eyes bulged out until 
you could have knocked them off with a 
stick, and you couldn’t have kept him away 
from that table any more than you could 
keep a cat in nights. 

““ And did we eat? Say, we went after 
that food like destroying angels. We had 
celery and soup and apple sauce and pork 
and potatoes and peas and Lord only knows 
what else. 

**«<¢ Some spread,’’ says Carson, intrench- 
ing himself in the third plate of meat. 
“You must have struck a better graft than 
the circus.” 

“Oh JT don’t know,” says I kinda care- 
lesslike, just so as not to seem too anxious. 

“<««« Pow would you like to come back to 
us?’’ says he. “‘We’re going to put on an 
indoor show in Chicago this winter and we 
could use you nicely.” 

«<< Well, well,” says I; ‘“‘y’know Mazie 
and I haye some act now. You oughta 
seen us stop the show in Memphis with our 
singing and dancing. Say, we knocked 
them off their seats.” 

«To you know,” interrupted Carson, 
“‘we never had an act that made such a hit 
with the kids as yours. We tried Bobo and 
his trained goose, and Sherman’s dogs, and 
I don’t know how many others, but none 
of them ever drew like Abigail. So I’ve 
come down here to make you an offer. We 
want Abigail; we think she’s the most 
wonderful trained-animal act for children 
in the world. Least we’ve never had an 
act that could draw the kids like she did. 
Now, we don’t care whether you and Mazie 
sing or dance or juggle or walk tight rope or 
play a jew’s-harp; what we want is Abigail, 
and if you’ll bring her back to us we will 
give you a long-term contract and give 
your act double salary.” 

“And then Carson wiped the grease 
off his lips and leaned back in his chair. 
““Waddye say to that?” says he. 

«eesBine!” says I. “What do you say, 
Mazie?” But she didn’t say anything. 

«Tt was still as death in the room. And 
when I looked at Mazie I hardly knew her, 
she was so white and sick looking and gasp- 
ing as if she was trying to say something 
and couldn’t. And then all of a sudden she 
found her voice and she let out one screech 
like a saw hitting a nail. 

“Took!” She pointed at the center of 
the table. “‘We just ate the act!”’”’ 
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New Profits 


for Soda Fountains 


Learn What This Machine 
Can Do For You 
“THERE'S a ready demand for orangeade 


and lemonade throughout the country. 
But soda fountains have not profited by this 
demand as much as they should because the 
drinks have been hard to serve right. 


Now comes the Sunkist Fruit Juice Ex- 
tractor (electrically operated) which enables 
you to make orangeade and lemonade to 
order from fresh fruit—quickly, easily and 
right before the eyes of the customers. 


So these two favorites are building big 
profits at’ 6500 soda fountains where the 
Extractor has already been installed. 


Big Increase in Business 
EXTRACTOR users by the hundreds re- 


port that last summer, after installing 
their machines, their orangeade and lemon- 
ade business ran $12.00 to $25.00 per. day. 
The Wikle Drug Co., Anniston, Ala.; ‘‘When 
your salesman called on us we had no orangeade 
trade and bought lemons by the dozen. The 
first week we installed the Sunkist Extractor we 
bought a crate of oranges and lemons. We have 
averaged a crate each per week since.” 


This statement is typical of hundreds of others. 


Two Reasons for Buying Now 


RANGEADE and lemonade show excellent 

profits. Buy extractor-size fruit—extra large 

or small oranges and lemons—by the box from 

your wholesaler. Turn them into ten cent drinks 
which customers enjoy and repeat on. 

By installing your Extractor now you can 
easily make it pay for itself before summer. 

And it will be ready for the big rush which 
comes on every warm day. The hot weather 
business will be bigger, too, if you let your ma- 
chine start building fresh fruit drink trade now. 


Low First Cost 
Almost Nothing for Maintenance 
HE Sunkist Extractor costs but $47.50. (In 
Canada $67.50 delivered.) It is manufactured and 
sold at actual cost by the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange because it builds orangeade and 
lemonade business for you and for us. 


It is solidly built of polished metal and costs 
almost nothing to run. 


The Pettey Drug Co., Florence, Ala., says, 
“T believe it is the biggest money maker on the 
soda fountain market today.” 


That’s what counts. Get your Extractor now. 
We hip immediately. Enjoy these profits from 
a line that gives utmost satisfaction. 


Note the advertising we are giving orangeade 
and lemonade on the back cover of this publication. 
It is helping Extractor owners. 


Sunkist 


Fruit Juice Extractor 
Electrically Operated 


Use This Handy Order Blank 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Department of Fresh Fruit Drinks, Diy. 501 
154 Whiting St., Chicago, Ill. 


O Ship === el 
SUNKIST Fruit Juice Extractors at $47.50 
each. (In Canada $67.50 delivered.) 


Send additional information relative to the 
Extractor. 


Express Prepaid 
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HeMadeWheataConfection 


Also blasted every food cell 
so the whole grain could digest 


To Prof. A. P. Anderson you owe 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. He 
found the way to blast all food cells, 
to make whole grains wholly digesti- 
ble. His process causes in every kernel 
125 million steam explosions—one for 
each food cell. Thus every granule 
is fitted to digest. Every atom of the 
whole grain feeds. 


Toasted bubble grains 


The grains are puffed to bubbles, 
eight times normal size.. Their texture 
is like snowflakes, their flavor is like 
nuts. For millions of children they 
have made whole grains the most de- 


lightful foods they know. So they eat 
whole grains in plenty, as mothers 
want them to. 


Now Puffed Grains are served in 
many attractive ways. Not merely 
at meal time, but between meals. 
They are doused with melted but- 
ter for hungry children after school. 
They are mixed with the morning 
fruit. They are used like nut-meats 
in candy making, or as garnish on 
desserts. Thus children are eating, 


morning, noon and night, the best 
foods they can get. 
form known. 


Do your children get enough? 


And in the best 


The finest breakfast dainty children 
ever get. 
flimsy, puffed to 8 times normal size. 
The taste is like toasted nuts. 


Puffed Rice Puffed Wheat 


Bubble grains, flavory and 


Serve in every bowl of milk. It is 


practically a complete food, rich in 


16 needed elements. With every food 


cell blasted all are easy to digest. 
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FAR BETTER THAN WOK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“They’s a heap of things you don’t 
know, Brother Crump; a whole heap of 
things.”’ 

“‘Well—has she?” 

“‘Suttinly. Does you reckon I’d keep on 
lettin’ her live in my house was she broke?”’ 

The logic was unanswerable. ‘‘How 
much money has she got?” 

“T dunno. Fo’—five thousand.” 

Robert Crump whistled. ‘‘That much?”’ 

“Jest about. Woman with her dispresi- 
tion has got to have somethin’.”’ 

“T reckon she ain’t so wuss.”’ 

Camphor acted his réle with Machia- 
vellian cleverness. ‘‘Dianer ain’t the 
fondest pusson Ise of —an’ tha’s a fact.” 

“Reckon I could be fond of anybody 
which was slippin’ me money all the time.”’ 

“Tt do he’p,’’ admitted Mr. Sprott. 
“Reckon she knows if she didn’t I woul’n’t 
let her live in my house. Sho’ly was fortu- 
nate fo’ her that her husban’ lef’ some 
money.” 

Camphor then changed the subject and 
kept it changed despite the frantic efforts 
of Robert Crump to revert to the matter 
of the Widow Mathews’ financial status. 
Inwardly Camphor was grinning; his vic- 
tim had swallowed hook, line and sinker. 
“Golly! If he ever learns Dianer ain’t got 
ary nickel oY 

It was a vastly pleased Mr. Sprott who 
journeyed from Bud Peaglar’s to his place 
of employment. He had interested Robert 
more thoroughly than he had dared hope 
and had not committed the tactical blunder 
of praising Dianer as an individual. But he 
felt certain that the next move would come 
from the prospective victim, and he knew 
that the response of Dianer would be 
instantaneous and impetuous. 

Dianer, he knew, was fairly aching for 
another fling at the matrimonial game. 
Single blessedness held no appeal for her. 
She wanted a husband—any sort of a hus- 
band. Her nature required it—a man of 
her own to make miserable as she pleased. 
A son-in-law was but a poor substitute. 
“Once let that feller say a sweet word to 
Dianer an’ he’s a lost soul!” 

No later than that night Camphor saw 
that he had indeed dropped his seed on fer- 
tile ground. Robert Crump, dressed in a 
new jim-swinger coat, gray trousers, white 
spats and a silk hat, strolled elaborately 
down Twenty-third Street. Dianer Math- 
ews was rocking on the Sprott veranda. 
Robert bowed grandiloquently and mur- 
mured a saccharine greeting. 

Recovering from her amazement Dianer 
replied with a sweetness to match his own, 
whereupon the designing Mr. Crump oozed 
through the gate and came up on the porch. 
‘Mis’ Mathews, was you to look any 
prettier somebody would pick you fo’ a 
flower.” 

Dianer’s eyes narrowed dangerously; 
this savored suspiciously of kidding. But 
the bland guilelessness of Mr. Crump’s 
smile disarmed her. 

“You flatters folks mighty easy, Brother 
Crump.” 

“The goodest thing I could say ’bout 
you, Mis’ Mathews, would be an insult.” 

Screened by the parlor curtains Camphor 
Sprott flung sinewy arms about his wife’s 


curvy figure and pressed her to him in an. 


abandonment of glee. 
“Hot dog!’”’ he enthused. “I done dug 
a hole an’ Robert Crump has fell in. Inside 


of ten minutes he’s gwine pull it in after | 


him.” 

“T craves to know, Camphor, how you 
done this miracle?”’ 

“-Twan’t hahd,’”’ he said modestly. 

Floral giggled. ‘‘ When pa died he didn’t 
have nothin’, an’ he left it all to ma minus 
fun’ral espenses.”’ 

“‘Sho’ly. I know that an’ you know it, 
Floral. But Mistuh Robert Crump don’t 
know it.” 

“‘S’posin’ he asts ma?”’ 

“He ain’t gwine to. It woul’n’t be gem- 
munly. An’ besides, he’d be skeered he was 
queerin’ hisse’f.”’ 

Floral pondered. ‘‘He’s boun’ to fin’ it 
out sometime.”’ 

“After they is ma’ied. An’ when that 
happens them two is gwine write a new 
song which ain’t gwine be named Home, 
Sweet Home.”’ 

“H’m! Looks like an awful dirty trick 
to play on ma.” - , 

“’Tain’t half as dirty as the trick we is 
playin’ on Robert. ’Cause while he is the 
wuthlessest man in the world, they ain’t 
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no man—even him—which 
gwine rule, an’ rule tho’ough. 
that Mistuh Crump don’t w 
but after he’s ma’ied to Dia 


the situation smote Floral as 
was one with her husband in 
mercilessness toward Roberi 
was not so aggressively me 
Mashby, but he was, as Cam} 
it, a heap more low-down. 
That night Robert escoraal 
Gold Crown, where they a 
gether, and after that the y 
Champion Theater, where I 
of the Vicissitudes of Vera we 
tion. Through all that fair |) 
nies they held hands blissfully 
the allure of courtship strony 
The following day Mr. (y 
upon Camphor. “Dianer Mt 
so bad,’”’ he commented. [7 
“No-o. I reckon some wim} 
‘Reason you an’ her ain’t¢ 
along is that you don’t ky 
handle her.” 
“T handles her money—tha 
about.” 
“You—you mean 
of it?’ 
“Naw. I ain’t her husbi’, 
gives me plenty.” 
Robert heaved a sigh of ri 
diff’ent. She’s a fine upstari 
It’s lucky her fust husban’ yw 


on her. | 

“Uh-huh. Lucky fo’ him 
though just smitten with an] 
come you to git so interusted 
of a sudden?’”’ } 

“T always has liked her.” | 

“You must be as big a fool 

“Feller my age needs a wif! 

“You better lay off my ma-; 
with six-seven thousan’ doll: 
wuth it.” 

“ Fo’ that much money,” b 
ert frankly, ‘“I’d ma’y the Spi 

“Well,”’ said Camphor, ‘) 
aner is, she ain’t no Spinks.’”’ 

The following fortnight pr 
sively that whatever shortcor) 
Crump might have, he certain 
of action. He proved himself 
efficient in his courtship of! 
widow, who blossomed gloriou 
artful flattery of this new lov 

Dianer had long suspected | 
the victim of a dirty deal; she. 
years resented the fact that s] 
fied among the back numbe 
dency of Mr. Crump revived 
herself, for it never occurred 
seek for an ulterior motive. 1 
courtship was actuated by an 
than genuine passion was 
Dianer knew that she was pi 
she knew, too, that she had nc 
years and had no intention of 
then, any man desired her han 
that gentleman must be de 
with her. 

Robert Crump was firmly co 
he was courting wealth, a 
Camphor’s casual opposition 
more firmly. Had Camphor 
romance Robert would have 
picious. 

Peace and tranquillity des 
again upon the Sprott home 
vinced now of the ultimate su 
plan Camphor and Floral t 
with Dianer’s ill nature. Cam 
trod the path of unswerving r 
such verbal darts as Dianer hv 
he accepted unflinchingly. T 
that the worst was nearly ové 

Two Saturday nights later 
Robert Crump returned fro 
journey on the Montgomer 
Mrs. Mathews was palpitant 
ness. Robert was equally joy 
ing less experienced, was ill a’ 
then, amid much fluttering, 
nounced her engagement. 

Camphor and his wife suee 
cealed their elation. They pr 
they were ag’in the match, t 
not desire to lose Dianer. The 
couple happiness; of course, bu 
in such a way that Mr. Cru 
satisfaction of believing that 
happiness and comfort for hi 
discommoding someone 

(Continued on Page 
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The behavior of Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car on zero days isa fair ex- 
ample of its fitness the year round. 


You turn the switch, step on the 
button, and the motor starts— 
without undue noise or delay. 


The reasons are readily under- 
stood: 


The codrdination of the power 
plant is well-nigh flawless. The 
slightest impulse sets it in motion. 


The battery—6-cells, 12-volts— 
is unusually large. 


A high-vacuum carburetor so 


jE esjaen iene 


IT STARTS PROMPTLY 
IN THE COLDEST WEATHER 


thoroughly vaporizes the gasoline 
that it ignites instantly under the 
spark. 


The electrical system is remark- 
ably efficient and cuts to a mini- 
mum the usual voltage loss 
between battery and starter. 


Finally, the starter, itself—an 
admirable example of its kind 
—is directly united with the en- 
gine by a chain drive which is 
always in mesh—a fact having 
much to do with the prompt- 
ness and quietness of its action. 
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The price of the Type-A Sedan is $1440 f. o. b. Detroit 


in the 
electric 
lamp! 


HEN Grandmother 

went out for a few 
hours, she turned the oil 
lamp down—but not out. 
You can do the same thing 
with the electric lights you 
now have. All you need 
is a Diw-a-1iTE, which gives 
you six degrees of light, 
from full-on to out. The 
current consumed is not 
worth mentioning, yet you 
have the advantage of a 
friendly light to greet you 
when you come in. 


DIM-AcLI2 


Lowers Lights and Bills 


Dim-a-LiTE made its reputation 
in sick-rooms, bathrooms, nurs- 
eries and halls. Fits any socket— 
takes any bulb. Only $1.25. 
Ask your dealer. 


If you are wiring a new home, 
have Diw-a-ute sockets used in- 
stead of plain sockets that give 
you only one choice — full on 
or out. 


Diw-a-LiTE is 
in two forms: 
An attach- 
meme that 
simply screws 
into your 
present socket; 
and a socket to 
be wired up in 
place of those 
you now have. 


Progressive manufacturers of 
portable lamps have been quick 
to see the desirability of Dim-a- 
LITING, and are furnishing their 
lamps already wired with Dim-a- 
tite sockets. Ask for this feature 
when buying portable lamps. 


Six changes 
of light 

save 30% 
to 80% 


For sale 
by electrical, 
hardware and 

department stores 


| to her feet. 


Wirt QVompany 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

Thereafter Dianer was in a ferment of 
preparation for her second nuptials. She 
spent what few dollars she had, and several 
more which she obtained from Camphor, 
for a trousseau. She was as nervous as a 
young girl, and seven times as eager. Mr. 
Crump was coldly deliberate and an excel- 
lent actor. He advised rigid economy in 
preparation for the wedding and simulated 
a depth of passion which he did not feel. 

Camphor and Floral assisted heartily in 
the preparations. At Dianer’s request 
Camphor resurrected an old and battered 
trunk from the coal house, gave it a thor- 
ough cleaning, and bore it into the parlor. 
That trunk had accompanied Dianer on 


| her first honeymoon and she warmed to the 


exquisite sentiment of taking it with her on 
the second. 

Within the trunk was a hodge-podge of 
discarded gewgaws and garments. Dianer 
busied herself with the task of assorting 
them. She worked at this with delicious 
slowness. She even left the house one after- 
noon without bothering to lock the trunk. 

That evening Camphor and Floral de- 
cided to speed the parting guests as much as 
possible. To that end they, picked up the 
work of straightening out the trunk where 
Dianer had left off to accompany her 
fiancé to the movies. They resurrected old 
dresses, bottles of hair straightener, bat- 
tered shoes, ornaments a-sparkle with 
brummagem brilliance. Camphor discov- 
ered near the bottom of the trunk an old 
tin box. He glanced at it curiously. 

“What this is, Floral? 

She flipped back the lid. Nothin’ but 
a lot of wuthless papers.’ 

“‘Le’s us see what they is.’ 

They seated themselves ‘ide by side on 
the davenport. They inspected with amuse- 
ment certain letters, a number of receipts, 
certificates of membership in various negro 
fraternal orders. And then, amid the mass 


| of documents, the fingers of Mr. Camphor 


Sprott closed about a thin slip of paper 
handsomely engraved in green and gold. 
His forehead became corrugated. 

“What’s this? It says on heah—‘North- 
ern States Life Insurance Company, 
Ltd.’” 

Floral shrugged. ‘‘’Tain’t nothin’.”’ 

He inspected more closely. ‘Yes, ’tis, 
too! How come yo’ pa to have a paper fum 
them folks?” 

“T dunno.” Floral relieved him of the 
official-looking slip and eyed it closely. 
Then she handed it back with a gesture of 
disgust. ‘‘Shucks, Camphor! That don’t 
say nothin’ ’cept that pa owed them folks 
th’ee hund’ed dollars.” 

Camphor shook his head. ‘‘ Yo’ pa never 
could of owed nobody that much money, 
sugarfoot. His credick wan’t that good.” 

“He did so. It says on here that they has 
loant him th’ee hund’ed dollars fo’ which 
they is holdin’ a ten-thousan’-dollar life- 
insu’ance policy as col-collat-collat’ral, 


Camphor felt an idea crash against his 
jaw. “Gimme heah! Gimme heah!”’ 

“T reckon if that paper says such, my pa 
must of borried it.’”’? Floral did not notice 
Camphor’s tremulous excitement. ‘‘My 
pa wan’t such a much of a man, but he 
was a hound on borryin’ money. In fac’, he 


| was the borryinest man I ever did hear tell 


of. Now I reckon, Camphor, that the best 
thing us can do is to tear up that piece of 
paper so’s ma will never know how much 
pa owed when he died, an’ ——”’ 

But Camphor was paying no heed to the 
steady flow of words. Clutching the paper 
in both hands he had risen and was pacing 


the floor. His brow was furrowed with in-. 


tensive thought and he was struggling to 
readjust himself in an instant to this up- 
heaval in his cosmic scheme. 

From the davenport the voice of Floral 
flowed on monotonously, and finally Cam- 
phor whirled on her. 

“Shut yo’ mouf, woman! 
heah me thinkin’?”’ 

““Camphor Sprott!” She flung angrily 
“‘Tain’t aimin’ tosit heah 

Of a sudden he threw his arms about 
her. “Wiggilin’ tripe! Floral—I under- 
stan’s it now. We is rich, honey! We is 
rich!” 

“cc Huh?’’ 

“This paper heah. Itsays—itsays % 

“That pa owes them folks th’ee hund’ed 
dollars.” 

“Yeh—honey; tha’s what it says to 
you. An’ tha’s all it said to yo’ ma. But to 
me, Floral—me, which is a man what uses 
his haid fo’ somethin’ else than to git hair 
tonic put on—to me it says that even if yo’ 


Cain’t you 
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pa owes them ’surance folks th’ee hund’ed 
dollars, they owes him ten thousand!” 

Floral went limp in her husband’s em- 
brace. ‘‘ You talks foolishment.”’ 

“Never talked mo’ sensibler in my whole 
life. I knows somethin’, sweetness. Yo’ pa 
had a ’surance policy fo’ ten thousan’ dol- 
lars with these folks. He went an’ borried 
th’ee hundred on it. An’ when a feller bor- 
ries money on his policy he has got to turn 
that policy in to the comp’ny. But it’s still 
hisn, Floral—an’ the minute yo’ pa up an’ 
died they owed him the diff’ence between 
ten thousan’ an’ the money he had borried.”’ 

Together they subsided once again on the 
lounge. ‘“‘Y-you mean to ’spostulate that 
ma is gwine git mo’n nine thousand dollars 
cash money?”’ 

“Uh-huh! Nine thousan’, seven hund’ed 
dollars, less interust. Nine thousan’ 
Grinnin’ catfish! Ain’t we gwine have a 
cinch fum now on? With yo’ ma havin’ all 
that money a 

The knell of doom rang from between 
Floral’s lips. “Wonder what Robert Crump 
is gwine say when he heahs this?” 

Camphor collapsed like a punctured gas 
balloon. “Robert Crump,” he murmured. 
“Golly, Moses!” 

“He’s gwine make ma’iage with ma. 
An’ when ma gits all that money, also she 
gits out of our house.” 

The prospect was catastrophic. Cam- 
phor sank back weakly, permitting the 
thought to penetrate. The elation of a 
moment since had turned a sickly gray in 
tone. Misery supreme settled upon him. 
‘Don’t say them words, Floral. They 
makes me ill.” 

“T an’ you bofe, honey. An’ when we 
tells this to ma an’ Robert 

Mr. Sprott dropped his face upon his 
hands and groaned audibly. ‘“‘Leave me 
think. Leave me think fo’ a minute.” 

He plumbed the nadir of despair. Hoist 
by the petard of his own scheming he re- 
alized that instead of revenge he was letting 
himself in for colossal misery. He was rid- 
ding himself of Dianer when he desired to 
keep her after having borne with her soci- 
ety when she was useless and penniless. 
Furthermore, he had unwittingly done his 
archenemy a tremendous favor, one that 
would be forgotten by that ingrate when 
his marriage to Dianer had taken place. 

“Fust off Mistuh Trouble comes an’ 
knocks me down,”’ he moaned, “‘an’ then 
his brother kicks me in the eye.’”’ 

“Ma is sho’ gwine be s’prised.” 

“Not half as much as I is. It woul’n’t be 
so turrible, honey, if it wan’t fo’ that man 
Crump. What I ain’t got fo’ him is no use.”’ 
“You reckon ma would leave off ma’yin’ 
him?” 

“Yo’ ma woul’n’t leave off ma’yin’ no- 
body. She’s got the ma’iage ache an’ Rob- 
ert Crump looks like her ointment.” 

“Well’’—and Floral sighed resignedly— 
“we gives | her this paper an’ ’splains which 
it means.’ 

Camphor shook his head slowly. ‘‘No-o. 
We ain’t gwine do that. 

“Says which?” 

“We cain’t. It ain’t noways possible we 
should hand Robert Crump nine thousan’ 
dollars. In fac’’’—his face brightened per- 
ceptibly—‘‘tell you what we does. I takes 
this receipt.an’ hol’sit a while. Then I makes 
Mistuh Crump understan’ that I has done 
him a dirty trick. I lets him know that yo’ 
ma ain’t got a dime, an’ the minute he 
learns that, he’s gwine git unengaged to 
her so quick she ain’t gwine know what’s 


happened. Then we comes along with this . 


heah receipt an’ ev’ything is happy—even 
if it does mean yo’ ma is gwine keep on 
livin’ with us. Lawsy knows I love her bet- 
ter when she’s got money than when she 
ain’t.” 

“You reckon you c’n make Robert 
b’lieve ma.ain’t got nothin’?”’ 

“Huh! When I finishes with Mistuh 


Crump he’s gwine think that nothin’ is some- 
thin’ compared to what yo’ ma has got.”’ 
He tucked the receipt carefully away in 
his wallet and their faces were innocent 
when the engaged couple returned from the 


’ that child’s husband. 
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Champion Theater. And when, a 
ing adieus, Robert Crump to 
Camphor grabbed his hat and g 
step beside him. 

They strolled townward on 
Street. The new moon shone 
over the fire-ringed city of 
Automobiles hummed by on 
paving and a Highland Avenue ear 
noisily toward Magnolia Point. 

For perhaps two blocks they w. 
silence and then Camphor clear 
and spoke as though with the | 
effort. 

“Mistuh Crump,” he announced, 
somethin’ special to say to you 
Somethin’ awful ’pawtant.” 

“Tse willin’ to listen, Camphor,’ 

“You is durn tootin’ you is 
listen, on account what I has to 
gwine save you fum mo’ misery t 
ever knowed was walkin’ round By 
ham unloose.” 

“Meanin’ what?” 

# "Bout my ma-in-law, which y 
gaged to.” 

“Dianer Mathews?” 

“Uh-huh. Listen at me, Brother ( 
as a feller member of The Sons & 
of I Will Arise, I feels I must 
T has lied to you about Dianer.” 

“How come?” 

It was plain that Robert was cc 
ably surprised by his companion 
although he strove for facial i Ih 

“T told you Dianer was a 
Brother Crump—but she ain’t. 
things she has got is a bad tempe 
heap of debts.” 

Robert exhaled siddente 4 


all the time raisin’ pertickler h 
nachelly ain’t got the heart to see 
son—even you—git tied up fo’ li 
sech a dill pickle as Dianer.”’ 

Robert paused. aes Mathew 
got no money?” 

“Not havin’ no money is rich alc 
of Dianer. Was happiness sellin 
bits she coul’n’t buy a smile.” 

“How come you to tell me so diff 

“Tse afraid,”’ confessed Camphort 
fully, “that I is a terrible liar.” 

“Funny you shift off like this an 
me contrariwise.”’ J 

‘Feller sometimes wants to k 
feller, but that ain’t sayin’ he d 
you "makes ma’ ‘iage with that 
woman you is gwine wish you nev 
been born an’ also that you had di 
you was a baby. Hellfire is tha 
middle name.’ 

Again silence fell between then 
Avenue F, Robert held out his | 
think you has done me a tremendjous 
Brother Sprott. I thanks you.” 

Unholy joy welled in Camphor’ 

“You is gwine break off with D 

“Uh-huh. But Ise got to go ki 
so’s she won’t sue me fo’ no britch of 
ise. Ise got to make her bust off ¥ 
’stid of me with her.” 

“Don’t you worry, Robert—sh 
gwine sue you fo’ no kind of brit 

They separated, Camphor 
homeward with a pzan of joy lil 
soul. 

Once again victory had been sné 
from defeat, and glory reigned w 
there had been naught save a prosp 
utter disaster. 

He reported progress to the eage 
and together they made plans f 
ture. They would, they agreed, 
about Dianer’s wealth until su 
the engagement between Mrs. 
and Mr. Crump had been officially 
safely sundered. | 

Meanwhile Camphor was to intru! 
matter to Lawyer Evans Che’ 
legal light of Birmingham’s 
The payment of the money 
staged dramatically, with the 
barren hope that Dianer might le 
in the first flush of enthusiasm 
stow a bit of largess upon her ch 


Camphor was awaiting Lawy 
when that dignitary hove into his 
the Penny Prudential Bank Buil 
following morning. Lawyer Chew 
expansively good humor. To him! 
explained the details and presente 
ceipt. Lawyer Chew pondered up' 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Thumbprints and Eyeglass Frames 


VERYBODY knows that no two men and no two 
women have the same thumbprints. But do you 
know in how many other respects you have no exact double 
anywhere on the broad earth? 
Do you know, for instance, that the Bertillon system 
recognizes as unique to each individual the length and 


width of his right ear, and that facial measurements 


are never exactly repeated—not even the two halves of 
the same nose? 


Hence, for you and for every other individual, there 
is only one right position for eyeglasses. There is on/y 
one correct distance between the centers of eyeglass lenses. 


There is only one proper distance between the eye and 


the lens. Your spectacle frame or eyeglass mounting, if 
properly fitted, is just as individually your own as your 
thumbprint. 


Eyeglass lenses do not float in air 


It is an error to suppose, therefore, that only the lenses 
are specially finished for you. These lenses will not mi- 
raculously float in the one place and position where they 
can give you their maximum service. They must be held 


there by a frame or mounting fitted to your individual 
facial measurements. 

The benefit derived from lenses perfectly prescribed 
and ground is influenced not a little by the fit of the glasses 
on the face. Poorly fitted glasses are unbecoming, uncom- 
fortable, and fail to give maximum service. But the 
right frame or mounting, rightly fitted, not only assures 
good looks and comfort but actually helps you to see. 


Frames and lenses depend on each other 


Recognizing all this, the Wellsworth Scientific Staff 
has spared no research to improve the manufacture of 
frames and mountings, just as it has led in research to im- 
prove the manufacture of eyeglass lenses. All its research 
for frames and mountings is benefited by its research for 
eyeglass lenses, and vice versa. For each is a necessary 
and integral part of the miracle of corrected eyesight. 

It is possible for the Wellsworth Scientific Staff to as- 
semble hundreds of thousands of combinations of frames 
and mountings. That gives you some conception of the 
ability to meet your individual needs offered by those who 
prescribe or fit Wellsworth Glasses. 


a 
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American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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"ell that Science can give: 
all that eArtistry can add 
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ANSONIA 
EF QUARECLOX 


Pirate "288 
CA new idea in 


CAlarm Clocks 


THE best looking Alarm Clocks 
ever made, and as goodas they 
look. Accurate timepieces, suit- 
able for any room in the house. 


Seamless metal case, dull lac- 
quered finish that looks like plati- 
num. Will not tarnish nor show 
finger marks. 


Stands solidly, cannot be easily 
upset. Nofeettoscratchfurniture. 


Musical nickel-silver bell, con- 
cealed from view. Subdued tick. 


Made in the following five styles: 


Square Simplex 
“The clock with brains.” 514” high; 414” 
wide. Wind time and alarm only once a week. 
Alarm rings at time set, stops and automatic- 
ally resets to ring at same time next day. 


Adjusted to ring from 7 to 49 seconds. $ 
Radium dial $1.25 extra. 6.00 


Square Racket (Strike and Alarm) 


514” high; 414” wide. Runs thirty hours. 
The only alarm clock madestrikingthe 
hour and half-hour. Strike or alarm can 
be silenced when desired. Continuous alarm, 


with convenient switch for silencing. $5 00 
e 


Radium dial $1.25 extra. 


Square Rally 


414” high; 332” wide. Runs thirty hours. 
Intermitting alarm with convenient switch 


for silencing. 3 00 
e 


Radium dial $1.00 extra. 


Square Pirate (Illustrated above) 
414" high; 314” wide. Runs thirty hours. 


Continuous alarm with convenient $2 50 
. 


switch for silencing. 
For 50c extra the SQUARE PIRATE 
furnished with enamelled college em- 
blems,incolorsofY ale, Princeton, Har- 
vard or other leading Colleges in cen- 
ter of panel. Radium dial $1.00 extra. 


Square Rascal (Illustrated below) 


234” high; 236” wide. Runs thirty hours. 
Intermitting alarm with convenient switch 


for silencing. 
Radium dial $1.00 extra. $3.25 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If hehasnoneinstock,we will mailyou 
one post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
99 John St. Dept. P. New York 


Rascal 325 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
agreed that the matter was excruciatingly 
simple—a mere matter of presenting proof 
that deceased had adequately performed 
the task of passing out. 

“You e’n do it all, Lawyer Chew?” 

“Uh-huh. It affohds me enormous pleas- 
ure.” 

“You is sad alongside of me. An’ re- 
member, Lawyer Chew, this matter is con- 
fumdentially private until I gives the word.” 

“T remembers, Brother Sprott. You may 
trust me implicit. I shall get matters 
arranged salisfractory an’ will hold the set- 
tlement in abeyance until you signifies 
otherwise.” 

Camphor departed happily. The sun 
was shining brightly and Mr. Sprott was 
at peace with the world. He even felt, in 
his heart a faint spark of affection for his 
acid-tongued mother-in-law. After all, 
nine thousand dollars was a great deal of 
money and he had supreme confidence in 
his ability to secure the use of a goodly 
portion of it. He sneered to himself at the 
gullibility of Robert Crump. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Camphor’s 


| peace of mind that he did not know of the 


mental processes which Mr. Crump was 
at that moment undergoing. Camphor’s 
declaration of Dianer’s poverty had caught 
Robert in an unguarded moment and 
caused that gentleman to believe unques- 
tioningly. But before sleep had come to 
him that night, doubt assailed. 

Mr. Crump was nobody’s fool and he 
knew a thing or two aboutshuman nature. 
He came to realize that sur ace indications 


johing. It was a 
laborious process, but fraught with results 
that would have worried’ Camphor Sprott 
had he known of them. 

It was patent to Robert that all was not 
as it seemed; he knew full well that Cam- 
phor bore him no love, and he knew, too, 
that Camphor would go far out of his way 
to’ cause him unhappiness. Therefore it 
followed logically that there was a colored 
gentleman concealed in the woodpile. 

After sober reflection Robert became 
convinced that Dianer really did possess 
wealth. According to his way of figuring, 
Camphor had planned to rid himself of an 
asset of doubtful value and then had re- 
considered. He saw now that he had been 
foolish to permit himself to believe, even 
for a moment, that Dianer was penniless. 
It was absurd to presume that Camphor 
would seek to retain her as a member of his 
household under those depressing condi- 
tions. 

Therefore, acting upon that hunch, Rob- 
ert redoubled the ardency of his courtship, 
although while so doing he reported to 
Camphor that he was trying his best to 
offend Dianer in order that. she herself 
might terminate the engagement. And 
these protestations Camphor believed. 

Meanwhile Lawyer Evans Chew had set 
wheels in motion. He visited the local 
agent for the Northern States Life Insur- 
ance Company, presented the receipt for 
the policy and demanded a settlement. 
The Birmingham agent communicated with 
the Newark office and was duly notified 
that proof of death being satisfactory, 
check in payment of the policy was being 
forwarded, along with a formal receipt 
which was to be signed at the time of pay- 
ment. 

This information was passed along to the 
eager Camphor. 

“When you reckon it gits heah, Lawyer 
Chew?” he inquired. 

“Oh, ’bout day after t’morrow.” 

“Good. You hol’ it ontil you heahs fum 
me.” 

He sought Robert Crump. ‘“‘How you 
comin’ along with bustin’ up with Dianer?” 

“Tol’able. She ain’t cravin’ to lemme 


_ go, but Ise gittin’ her madder ev’y time 
| I sees her. 


Reckon I e’n break things up 
about tomorrow or the next day.” 

“Good. Tha’s swellegant. You bust 
?em so hahd she ain’t never gwine know 
what’ s happened.” 

“Ise gwine do that ve’y thing, Cam- 
phor.” 

“You is a lucky feller, Robert; awful 
lucky to have a friend like I 

“You tell ’em. I knows it a ready.” 

The day following Dianer and Robert 
Crump were much together, and on the 
morning after that Camphor received a 
message from Lawyer Chew that the 
papers had been received in Birmingham 
and settlement could be effected at any 
moment. Camphor returned home and re- 
ported this to his wife. “All we is waitin’ 
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for now, sugarfoot, is Robert Crump to git 
loose fum yo’ ma.” 

But, had Camphor known it, Mr. Crump 
had other plans. Camphor’s insistent eager- 
ness had worked on his nerves and he was 
taking time by the forelock. To that end 
he hired a taxi from the Acey Upshaw 
Company and caused Dianer to accom- 
pany him to the crest of Shades Mountain, 
where, after having first suggested to the 
driver that a stroll through the woods 
would not be amiss, he took his fiancée in 
his arms and murmured soft and soothing 
words into her ear. 

“How bout us gittin’ ma’ied right now, 


Dianer?”’ 

She blushed. ‘Oh, you hush up!” 

“Tse se’ious. Honest I is. I cain’t live 
without you no longer.” 

Dianer was palpitant with excitement. 
“You mean that?” 

“T never was mo’ suttin of nothin’ in my 
whole life.” 

“When is you aimin’ to ma’y me?” 

“Tmmedjit.” 

eyeboday ii- 

“Uh-huh.” 

Dianer was not too coy. She strangled 
him with her gratitude and fifteen minutes 
later they were speeding back across Shades 
Valley toward Birmingham. Less than 
thirty minutes after that they presented 
themselves, duly armed with a marriage 
license, in the vestry room of the First 
African M. E. Church, where the pastor, 
the Rev’end Plato Tubb, greeted them 
effusively. 

And then,, With witnesses recruited at 
random, the’ Kev’end Tubb made them 
man and wife..; He pocketed the fee and 
pecked distastéfully at the bride. And the 
happy couple returned to Camphor Sprott’s 
home to break the’news. 

Camphor and'Floral were sitting on the 
davenport when the front door was flung 
open and the bridal couple breezed into 
the room. Robert Crump’s face betrayed 
an admixture of triumph and nervousness. 
Dianer was gigglingly aflutter with the 
modesty of a veteran bride. She clung 
tenaciously to the arm of her husband and 
simpered obtrusively upon her daughter 
and son-in-law. 

““Heah’s us,”’ she announced. 

“Uh-huh,” chimed in Robert, feeling it 
incumbent upon him to vouchsafe a re- 
mark. ‘Us is heah.” 

Camphor looked at Floral and Floral 
looked at Camphor. Each read troubled 
inquiry in the eyes of the other; each had 
a premonition that something had slipped 
and that they were the slippees. 

“You is?”’ inquired Camphor. 

“Yeh,” blushed Dianer. “Us one.” 

“You how many?” 

elt ang Robert’ *—she lowered her eyes 
modestly—‘“‘us is one.’ 

Floral leaned forward tensely. “Repeat 
them words over again, ma. They don’t 
seem hahdly to make no sense.’ 

“Ain’t it the troof?”? Dianer poked her 
husband facetiously in the ribs. ‘“Ain’t 
they the densest chillun, Robert?” 

“Yeh, Dianer—ain’t they just?” 

It was plain to Camphor that Dianer 
and Robert were in hearty agreement, but 
he wasn’t sure about what. He rose slowly 
to his feet. “‘ You-all is sayin’ much words, 
but they don’t tell nobody nothin’. What 
all this fumadiddles is about?” 

The bride and groom exchanged glances. 
“You tell ’ em,’ ’ suggested Robert. 


! “Neither I cain’t. ’Tain’t hahdly re- 
spectable fo’ a lady tellin’-her daughter she 
has jest went an’ got ma’ied.” 

Camphor froze. His eyes seemed about 
to pop from his head and his long slender 
fingers wiggled nervously. ‘“‘S-s-s-says 
which?” 

“Says a ma kinder feels embarrassed- 
like ’splainin’ to her daughter that she has 
took herse’f a new husban’.”’ 

“You mean’’—slowly—‘‘that you has 
done ma’ied yose’f off to Robert Crump?” 
“Uh-huh. An’ also he is ma’ied to me.’ 

Camphor sank weakly back upon the 
lounge. His hand sought that of his wife 
and he found it cold and clammy. “‘Floral,”’ 
he said softly, ‘I has got a s’picion that 
somethin’ terrible has happened to us.’ 

Nor did the bride and groom permit 
them to remain longer in doubt. Amid 
many blushes and giggles the story of the 
courtship’s abrupt culmination was told 
them and the ornate marriage certificate 
presented to view. Mr. Sprott shook his 
head from side to side. “Y-you is shuah 
they ain’t some mistake?” 


_— 
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‘“Nary error.’ 

“You is rilly, ay ma ied 

“Rev’end Tubb says it’s g 

The younger couple tried 
They extended congratulat 
decidedly pallid. And then 
to a corner of the room for a 

It was all too plain to them 
played a losing hand. Diane 
married to Camphor’s béte x 
was completely spilled and 
not the person to.cry undul 
ing. He had struggled game 
this condition, but now that 
a status he struggled fork 
adjust himself and save so 
wreckage. 

Thereupon, with a smile up D 
agony in his heart, he bade the 
he produced a wedding 
five minutes he had traveled 
drug store and obtained La 
Chew on the telephone. In re r 
request the attorney promised 
down with the representati 
ern States Life Insurance Co: 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert. Crur 
amazement when, a half hou 
yer Chew entered the room in 
of a white gentleman who imp 
leashed a flood of questions, 
ceivably short space of time tk 
had identified each person in the 
was familiar with that persor 
present and future. 

It.was Dianer who sougk 
ment. “I craves to know wha 

Lawyer Chew accepted the 
position. Sonorously and at gr 
explained to the bride that h 
husband had been insured fort 
dollars in the Northern State, 
ance Company, that he had bo 
hundred dollars upon his pol 
there was now due from that 
ance slightly in excess of nine 
dred dollars. Dianer’s jaw dro 

““You—you mean my fo’me 
Gandy Mathews, done lef’ 
thousan’ dollars IA: 


“ec 


} 


“‘O-o0! An’ henever tol’ menot 
She seized the hand of her se 
‘Robert, us is rich! Mo’n nin 
dollars 

Mr. Crump was drinking i b 
things were crystal clear now 
before been puzzlingly ope 
phor’s early press-agent 
wealth; his discovery of t 
the policy; his frenzied afte ts 
the match. He smiled frozer 
prostrated Mr. Sprott. 

“Out of all that money, C 
receives not one nickel. 
tries to do me dirt an’ gits aw 

“Aw! Robert, Di’n’t I tel 

“You tol’ me once that yo 
liar, an’ tha’s the on’y time 
ever tol’ the truth.” i 

Dianer was palpitating wit 
nigh unbearable joy of the m 
waddled about the room, her 1 
on in high staccato. But the rey 
of the insurance company was 
the matter settled that he mig 
exit. To that end he produce 
the official receipt and his fou 

“T wish now to pay this me 
beneficiary of Gandy Mathews f 
said shortly. ‘Having ob 
proof of death it remains o 
signature and hand over the | 
glanced swiftly about the re 
voice cut through the silent 
Mathews Sprott!” 

The silence became deafenir 
surance man repeated his summ 
Mathews Sprott!” a 

Floral struggled limply 
Gerbnabeelar 

He extended the fountain | 
receipt. “Sign here.” 

A great light broke upd 
Sprott. The calling of his 
look of smug triumphant ¢ 
upon the features of Lawyel 
crushed expression that now di 
countenance of Robert Cru 
groom —— Could it be possil 
gone from his home, Robert C 
miserable for life, happiness 
for himself 

“‘H-h-how come you to 
name thataway, cap’n?” he i 
voice that quivered with piti 

“Because,” snapped thei 
“Floral Mathews. Sprott, 
Gandy Mathews, is the ben: 
this policy. This money is hers 3!’ 


WHY SUNOCO IS 
| DIFFERENT AND BETTER 


1—Pure, clean, uniform—be- 
cause wholly distilled. 


| 2—Reduces carbon—nor a 
| compounded oil—free from 
ingredients forming hard 
carbon. 


t3—Absorbs water—overcom- 
ing scored cylinders, broken 
oil pumps and crankcases. 


, *4—Flows freely in cold weather 
—insuring easy starting 
and efficient lubrication. 

_ 5—Six types—the right type 


for every engine, winter or 
summer. 


{ 6—Heavier bodied — providing 
| proper piston lubrication 
and maximum engine 
i power. 
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MOTOR OIL 


ARE-FREE motoring in winter 

comes right down to lubrication. 
Just drain your crankcase, refill with 
Sunoco—then watch results. Sunoco 
flows freely in winter.* And it absorbs 
the water in your crankcase.t These 
distinctive properties overcome cold 
weather troubles and expense. The 
next time get Sunoco. 

SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
SUN OIL COMPANY of CANADA, Ltd., Montreal 


Branches and Agents in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Your air 


Its purpose and care 


Air is put in rubber tires to assure greater comfort, 
speed and safety to motoring, to reduce the effect 
of road shock on mechanism, and to add to the life 
of the tires themselves. 


Unlike the gasoline tank, a tire does not serve 
equally well when full, half full, or quarter full. 


There is a right amount of pressure for your tire. 
This pressure may vary a little, but not too much. 


More than enough air makes the tires hard, like 
solid rubber truck tires. Too much air defeats the 
purpose of the pneumatic tire. It cannot reduce 
shocks or cushion vibration. 


Not enough air is harmful to the carcass of your 
tire. The side walls are depressed, flexed and bent 
at every revolution, and this is destructive of tire 
life and tire endurance. Steering is made difficult. 
Power is wasted. 


Usea SchraderTire Pressure Gauge. It will tell you 
quickly and accurately the amount of air in your 
tires and enable you to inflate properly and keep 
inflation at normal pressure. Without this Gauge 
you are guessing about air and inviting all the 
annoyance of tire trouble. 


The Schrader Gauge will last for years. It is one 
of many Schrader products, which include Schrader 
Valve Insides, Schrader Universal Valves, Valve 
Caps, Dust Caps, and Air Chucks for inflating 
from air lines. 


Sold by garages, hardware stores, and motor acces- 
sory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). A 
special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 (in 
Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERE 


SCHR aSE 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 


TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 
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THE SILENT PARTNER 


(Continued from Page 19) ’ 


and as Coburn held her chair aside Mrs. Ben- 


| ton bent toward him, her head alluringly 


close to his shoulder, 

“Don’t be long, darling,’ she cooed. 

“You bet, sweetheart!’’ assented Co- 
burn, and Lisa writhed again. 

In other days Coburn never had been 
vulgar and jocose. He may have been boy- 
ishly hilarious and buoyant; but that to- 
night he had shown himself gross and 
cheapened was not to be mistaken. After 
all, though, it was only to be expected out 
of that life he’d led—still was leading, hang- 
ing out in brokerage shops where a ready 
air of easy good-fellowship and joviality 
was the manner, the pose to be adopted; 
and, her disgust rankling, she stalked on- 
ward. Easy money, hurried money. 
It was unquestionably certain that Co- 
burn’s had come like that. It was also as 
certain that the money had had an effect 
on him as certain. From the dining room 
she caught another hint of it, a frag- 
ment—‘“‘ Half a million, eh?’ A derisive 
laugh followed. ‘“‘You must take me for 
a piker, Coombes!” 

Boasting! Tipsy, too! The boyishswank 
and show-off that had led him to ask 
Coombes to dinner were bad enough, but to 
have him bluff and bluster like this! She 
winced again. She had not forgotten, 
though, that there was something more 
vital than this to be thought about; and, 
her face set and resolute, she swung round 
and crossed the room straight to Mrs. 
Nesbit. 

The lady was momentarily alone. Gertie 
Harker and Mrs. Benton had evidently 
made poor weather in their efforts to open 
conversation in her august presence; and 
edging away, they were now in a corner 
discussing hats and gowns—these and other 
teatime modes at the Ritz. As Mrs. 
Nesbit looked up Lisa’s eyes were nar- 
rowed. She was in no temper now for the 
guest’s affected condescension; and as 
Mrs. Nesbit murmured ‘‘ Well, my dear” 
Lisa launched bluntly into what she had to 
say. Anger again was uppermost. After 
she had relieved herself of that she meant 
to get at the other, the more vital matter. 

“What did you mean, Nelly,” she de- 
manded, her tone flat, ‘“‘by what you said 
about Harker?” 

“Harker? I?” She disclosed her upper 
teeth in a questioning, affected smile. 
“Did I mention him, my dear?” 

Lisa knew the figure she was cutting, but 
she was again too angry to heed. 

“You know what you said—perfectly. 
If Harker, as you say, has a right to ques- 
tion my husband, I’d like to know why.” 

“Oh, is that it?’’ smiled Mrs. Nesbit. She 
leaned back, her features again toler- 


ant. ‘It’s hardly worth discussing, is it? 
Any of your husband’s partners would 
have the right.” 

“cc Any!” 


The exclamation jumped from her in- 
voluntarily. Coburn was hardly the sort 
to hide things from her, she’d always as- 
sured herself; yet the revelations still kept 
on coming. 

“Didn’t you know, my dear?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Nesbit serenely; “‘my husband’s one— 
so is Steve Benton. As your husband’s 
partners they would all have that right. 
They would feel, too, it was a duty; espe- 
cially,’”’ added Mrs. Nesbit, ‘‘if they thought 
your husband was going too far.” 

“In the way he spends money on—on 
me?”’ stammered Lisa. 

“Tf you care to put it that way, my 
dear,’”’ assented Mrs. Nesbit. 

The color crept into Lisa’s neck and 
face, then crept out of it. She pictured to 
herself, perhaps, the insolence of a fellow 
like Harker—Nesbit, either—daring any- 
thing like that. Blandly, Mrs. Nesbit 
went on: 

“You know, of course, my dear, in a 
stock market like this every cent of ready 
money counts. You never can tell what 
will happen. With the money your hus- 
band, for example, is spending on you it 
might mean the difference between ruin 
and success. But don’t think I blame 
you,’’ added Mrs. Nesbit. 

Lisa, in spite of her inner thoughts, 
managed to preserve a cool exterior. 

“Blame me? I hadn’t thought of it. 
Why should you?” 

“T don’t,” assured Mrs. Nesbit. “If 
I were in your place I’d get out of my hus- 
band myself every cent I could. The things 


~money-maker; though there’s n 


_ expect it. 


7 


January 


a woman’s entitled to I intend I 
That’s why I married Nesbit.” 
The statement was straig) 
enough. Lisa, at any rate, 
grasp what it conveyed. ' 


isn’t he? 

“Yes; but I don’t care to sp 
the other, the first,’ Mrs. Ny 
saying when Lisa spoke again, 

“Your first was a failure, yc 
You mean he couldn’t give you 
wanted?” 

“Yes—since you speak of it, | 
was quite hopeless—not in th 


talk of it7? 
“But it interests me,” i 
“I’m interested to know why you 


why do you link him with my hust 
your own standard, think how ; 
he is! Think of all the money he 

Mrs. Nesbit looked at her quee 

“All he has?” 

“Why, yes, Nelly! I see no’ 
leave him yet. Why should I | 
when he’s making all he does?” 

“My dear girl! My dear, de 
said Mrs. Nesbit, a note of warm, 
benevolence in her tone. ‘When 
little older, a little more experie 
dear, you'll see the difference bet 
making money—that and having 

“What?” said Lisa. 

Mrs. Nesbit gave her hand a ki 

“My dear child,’ she replied 
“‘there’s a wide, wide difference 
the two. Unless I’m mistaken y 
that out, my dear!’”’ Then, lean 
among the pillows, Mrs. Nesbit 
archly at Lisa. ‘‘Tell:me, my dear 
known Phil Coombes quite a while 
you?” 

Lisa again colored faintly. She 
reply, but apparently Mrs. Nesbi 


““That’s what I call a man with 
she proclaimed, adding eloquently 
pose you know, my dear, Cooml 


She was still silent. 
back to digesting that pregnant u 
Mrs. Nesbit’s dictum of the diffe 
tween merely making money and] 
Paper profits—that was what Cok 
and the veiled menace in what Mr! 
said about finding out the differ 
not escaped Lisa either. She | 
filled with it when she heard the 1! 
back their chairs from the table | 
As they did so Coburn’s laugh o1} 
rang out boisterously. | 
“Money, eh? I ought to know! 
I’ve handled enough, haven’t 1?” 
With a quick hand Lisa drew | 
shoulders the filmy scarf she w¢. 
movement was as if she were mon! 
chilled. . Money? Coburn 
much, after all, had he? 
Gertie Harker’s voice rose sudd| 
“Come on, everyone!”’ she pipe(| 
for partners.” : 
The manservant was setting | 
tables. With a shock Lisa realiz 
that she still must face it for hou 
face stony, she was still dwelling 
thought when she saw Coombes! 
hurriedly from the dining roon| 
turned away as he looked at her| 
after another quick look back tov! 
dining room, he went across 4 
where Mrs. Nesbit still enthrone(! 
on the sofa. © | 
What he said to her Lisa was 
away to hear; but out of the corn’ 
eye she was aware that Mrs. Nes 
glanced toward the dining room.' 
ment later she rose from the sofa a! 
her way to the card table wher 
Harker and Mrs. Benton stood. _ | 
“Oh, I say,” Mrs. Harker all 
protested, “I don’t see why!” 
Mrs. Nesbit gave her a furiou 
Again she spoke, what she said ap) 
as sharp as the scowl that went wil 
Gertie Harker at once subsided. T 
ing her features in a bland, proj 
smile, Mrs. Nesbit floated over 
“Such a wonderful time! So go 
to have us! So sorry we must 
dear,’’ she murmured. 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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4 Never Was Such a Car 
So Favorably Priced 


| All Aluminum Body by a Famous Builder, Custombuilt Quality 
at a Quantity Price and the New Improved Super-Six 
at a*200 Price Reduction 


Old and famous body builders—Biddle & Smart, Amesbury, 
Mass.—devote all their factories to the production of the Hudson 
Sedan body. For almost three generations they have turned out 
the finest custom carriages and automobile bodies. They are 
masters in design, and careful workmanship. 


Now these workmen devote their efforts exclusively to the 
Hudson Sedan. It gives fine car buyers custombuilt quality 
at a quantity price. 


(Canadian Price $3150, f. o. b. Windsor, All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid ) 


UDSON SEDAN 32095 2 
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Anti-friction Butt No. 3741, shown here, is 
made of highly polished wrought steel and 
finished in any color. Beveled inner edges 
of leaves form perfect joints. Equipped with 
solid metal washers at points of greatest 
strain to minimize friction. 


y Suggestions ’ 


7 rf i 
HOME BUILDER {f) 


—and the hinges ee 
wil be McKINNE Y 


HIS is your home, built for all the years to come. Time will tell 
the story of how you have built. Many weary hours of planning, 
many months, even years of waiting culminate in the structure soon 
to be your greatest, your most permanent possession. You want to 


put the best into it. 


Even to such small details as hinges, you must pay careful attention 
as your house grows. For on hinges alone depends the smooth, silent 
action of doors as they open or close. Door troubles will creep into 
your comfort and privacy, if you fail to select the hinges carefully. 


McKinney Hinges and Butts are made for years of service and for 
good appearance. McKinney precision is the foundation for smooth- 
working hinges. 

Let us send you a little book, “Suggestions for the Home Builder.” 
You will find it full of valuable information on home planning and 
door arrangement. It will help you to select the proper hardware for 
every room. A companion booklet, “McKinney Garage Sets,” will 
aid you in planning your new garage, and the installation of good 
garage doors. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pitrssurcu 
Western Office, Wrigley Building, Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Really?” Lisa listlessly returned. She 
eared little. Her only concern was when 
they would all go. 

“Yes, we’re going on—to a musicale,” 
said Mrs. Nesbit in her most ample social 
manner. She was the sort of woman that 
never merely went anywhere; she went 
on. The excuse she made now, however, 
was palpably false; at any rate, Lisa nursed 
no delusion as to Nelly Nesbit’s real mo- 
tive. The little byplay, the whispered word 
Coombes had spoken to her Lisa had not 
missed. 

Gertie Harker came bustling up. 

“Marvelous evening, Lisa! Simply per- 
fect!” she rattled off. “‘So sorry we have 
to go too.”” Having freed herself of this 
perfunctory social pap, Mrs. Harker turned 
briskly to her husband. “Come on, Jim; 
I’m ready.” 

Harker scowled stupidly. 

“Hey, what’s th’ big idea?” he ques- 
tioned; and Mrs. Harker having divulged 
they were leaving, Harker scowled afresh. 

“You hold your horses!’’ he directed 
grimly. 

Mrs. Nesbit gathered in Nesbit. He 
seemed to have no need for explanations, 
and grinning covertly he followed her out 
of the room. Coburn at that instant rolled 
into view from the dining room; and seeing 
his guests already edging into the hall, he 
ponoeree forward, a loud protest on his 
ips. 

“Here! Hold on there! What’s all the 
rush?”’ he protested. 

Harker caught him by the elbow. 

“Say, Coburn, I want to talk to you,” 
he said. 

Still gripping Coburn’s elbow, he led him 
into the dining room, and as the two disap- 
peared Lisa laid a hand on Coombes’ arm. 
The Nesbits, the Bentons and Gertie 
Harker were already out of view; she and 
Coombes were momentarily alone. 

“Thank you, Phil,” she said. 

“TI? For what?” he returned evasively. 
“*T’ve done nothing.” 

Lisa did not mince matters. 

“Thank you for getting those people 
away, Phil,” she said, her voice grateful; 
and Coombes fumbled uncomfortably with 
his waistcoat. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then he 
looked up at her, his round, commonplace 
features lighted with sudden energy and 
earnestness. 

“T wish things were different, Lisa. You 
know how I feel. You’ve known a long 
time now.” 

“‘T know,” she answered quietly. 

He gazed at her appealingly. 

“T wish you’d let me talk with you—I’ve 
something to say, Lisa. Won’t you let me 
say it?” 

“No, Phil,” she replied. 

Coombes gripped his lips together. 

“Good night, then,’ he responded 
crisply. 

“Good night, Phil,’ responded Lisa. 

As he strode from the room she looked 
after him, her lips twisted into a faint, wist- 
ful smile. Outside in the hall Bolter was 
helping the others with their coats and 
wraps; but though her guests had still to 
go, she did not linger. She turned away, 
heading for the door and the hall that 
beyond led to the sanctuary of her room; 
and as she passed the dining room a sound 
of voices came to her. It was Harker talk- 
ing to her husband, and as she caught his 
words Lisa halted involuntarily. Harker’s 
voice was raised angrily. 

“That’s what you say!” he rapped out 
hotly. ‘You say so, but that don’t mean 
it’s so. I want to know now how much 
you’ve dragged down out of our margins!”’ 

“Now, now!” placated Coburn. “‘There’s 
no need to get sore, Jim. A few thousands 
won’t make any difference.’’ 

Harker’s voice raised itself in a sneer. 

“A few thousands, eh? They may seem 
only lunch money, chicken feed, to you, 
Coburn; but I tell you this: That money’s 
as much mine as yours, bo, and I won’t 
stand for it. You can do what you like 
with your own money—chuck it to the 
birds for all I care; but you can’t do it 
with mine, I don’t care who the woman is!”’ 
Then his voice became more a threat. 
“You bring back that money tomorrow, 
you hear?” 

Bring it back? Lisa did not wait to hear 
more. Hurrying on, she glided down the 
hall to her room. There she closed and 
locked the door; and leaning against the 
paneling, she stood there with one hand at 
her breast and her breath coming swiftly. 
It was only fora moment though. Darting 


to her desk, she found the ke 
drawer and opened it. Lying 
the papers was her beaded bz 
ing it with hurried, hasty fing 
out from it the small leathe 
inclosed. } 

This she opened and 
Evidently she found what sh 
a stifled murmur of relief | 
Thrusting the cardcase into 
her dress, Lisa stood there an 


still threatening Coburn. _ 
“You bring it back, that’ 
Harker; and Lisa clenched 
together. z 
“The cad!’’ she said, her jaw 
“Tl show him!” 


Downstairs, in the street th 


not mistaken it won’t be long 
a smash back there.” 
“The Coburns, you mean?” 
Nesbit nodded. Under his él 
bristling mustache his mouth) 


in. 
“Yeah; she won’t hang a 
hi 


guess, once Coburn drops w 
he remarked. Then he loo 


“oe 


oombes, of course,” ret 
Nesbit, and she shrugged he 
disgustedly. ‘“‘The idea 
onto that fellow Coburn 
snap up a man like Coomk 
the millions he has!”’ i 


“Do you mean with her—y 
with his money?” 4 
“Well, they’re the same | 
they?” inquired Nesbit. 


Vv 


HERE was this about it: | 
ever righteous, is one 
second thought is another; an 
first transport of anger he 
toward Coburn’s partner, | 
shook herself together. ; 
thing else than Harker to think 
remembered for one thing Ne 
utterance, that dictum of thi 
between merely making mo 
it. Had Coburn anything afte 
had it was, as she knew . 
to the last cent in that deal he’ 
with the others. And what if tl 
against him? 
Drawing up a chair to the dre 
Lisa sat there, staring at her it 
glass. i 
Paper profits! The very nal 
their frailty. For five years, 
these had been the foundati 
precarious existence they had le 
was the first time the truth of it 
home to her; and, her face 
mulled over the thought. Pape 
fact. Now, too, they were no 
burn’s own. Harker and the ot! 
already to have a claim on | 
paper profits lacked now eyen 
bility of paper. . 
Outside, the apartment had 
Minutes passed, but she did 
She was still sitting there, her 
betraying the nature of her thot 
she heard a step in the hall : 
door. It was only the manser 
ever; and when he asked “W 
anything else, madam?” she 
briefly ‘“‘Nothing, Bolter,” a! 
back into her thoughts again. 
His footsteps departed. 1h 
clock on her mantel struck cs 


ce 


was filled with the sound of | 
tinkling chime—eleven o’clc 
another step come toward the | 
time it was Coburn’s. He raf 
wood. - | \ 
“Lisa, are you awake?” he 
for a moment she was 
(Continued on Page 
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This Better Champion Now Ends 
Common Plug Troubles 


| Champion X is the one 
spark plug recognized as 
the standard for Ford cars, 
trucks and tractors. Mil. 
lions are in daily use. For 
sale everywhere. 


Most motor car owners know what hap- 
pens when spark plugs go wrong. Yet 
many continue to think of them as a 
minor accessory. 


The fact is that spark plugs are a 
vital part of the ignition system. Cars 
with old plugs or poor plugs are bound 
to run poorly. 


Champion’s superiority today is due to 
a recognition of the important part a 
good spark plug must play. 


It reveals itself in the composition of 
the Champion Double-Ribbed core, and 
the wonderful way this core stands up. 


This Champion core is a product of pure 
science. It was evolved by a group of 
scientists who are devoting their lives 
to the perfection of spark plugs. 


These men are the world’s leading 
experts in ceramics. Their knowledge is 
so broad, their skill so great, that they 
are recognized as authorities. 


The strength of this core is almost 


beyond belief. Its insulating properties 
are permanent. It is the most perfect 
non-conductor of electricity which 
science has been able to evolve. 


It possesses the tensile strength to re- 
sist many times the force which is gen- 
erated by cylinder explosions. 


It does not crack under the lightning 
changes of cylinder temperature—a 
common cause of failure. 


More important than all, it never loses 
its insulating properties. 


This Champion Double-Ribbed core is 
the difference in spark plugs. 


Its superiority in operation is big 
enough to claim and hold the respect 
of Ford, the greatest spark plug buyer 
in America. 


In every engine it spells the very max- 
imum of spark plug efficiency. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


Look for the Double-Ribbed core. Buy Champion spark plugs by the set. A type and size for every 
engine. Any dealer interested in selling you the best spark plug satisfaction will recommend Champions 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
reply. As he tried the knob, however, she 
said brusquely, ‘‘What do you want, 
George?”’ 

“Unlock the door,”’ said Coburn. 

She rose and went to it. Then when she 
had turned the key she retreated back to 
her seat at the dressing table. In that brief 
interval she had managed to make up her 
mind. 

“‘T want to talk to you!” shesaid sharply. 

“Yes, and I want to talk to you!” he 
retorted. 

Lisa’s back was to him. With swift 
fingers she was unlatching the catch of her 
necklace and drawing the pearls from her 
throat. At the note in his voice she turned 
and looked at him. Coburn had closed the 
door. The high flush had gone out of his 
cheeks and he looked inert and fagged. 

“What did you say to those people to- 
night?’ he demanded. ‘‘What made them 
clear out like that?” 

“T say to them—I? Why not ask what 
you said to them?” It was on the tip of 
her tongue to tell him the spectacle he’d 
made of himself, but Coburn saved her the 
trouble. 

“T know all about that,’ he returned 
sullenly. ‘“‘I was tight—I made a fool of 
myself, I know; but never mind, I’m not 
bothering about that. I want to know 
what was said.” 

“‘T’m not going to speak of it,’’ she said 
crisply, and Coburn took a step toward her. 

“Yes, you are!”’ he retorted. ‘“‘ You said 
something to them, or Coombes did. It 
was you or Coombes. I intend to know 
which.”’ 

““Coombes?”’ She turned a startled face 
to him. ‘I don’t know what you mean,” 
she said, and Coburn gave a mirthless 
laugh. 

“Yes, you do!” he returned. ‘He said 
something, and I want to know why. He 
seems to take a devilish keen interest in 
my affairs—in yours, too, I’d say!” 

She was not prepared for this. It was 
anything but the topic she’d prepared 
herself to root out of him. Coburn, though, 
relieved her of the need of answering. 

**T know what he said to you, of course. 
He filled you up with a lot of talk about 
playing the market, trading in stocks; 
that’s what has you all stirred up now; 
I can see it from the way you look. I’ve 
heard it before, though; and if I’d listened 
to it do you know where we’d be now? 
I’ll tell you! We'd still be hanging out in 
that dog kennel on Forty-eighth Street; 
that hutch we lived in when I had a job 
with him! That’s nothing, though. | I 
learned tonight something else about that 
bird. He’s been hanging around you a lot, 
I hear.”’ 

“You heard—what?”’ she repeated. 

She got slowly to her feet. What star- 
tled her as much as the tacit accusation 
was its vulgarity. It was another score to 
lay against those five years of theirs, the 
years of hurried, hectic money-getting. 
Before then he never would have been 
guilty of that grossness, and he seemed to 
realize it too. 

“You needn’t worry; I don’t mean any- 
thing against you,” he growled. ‘That 
fellow’s up to something. I want to get at 
what it is.”’ 

She was not interested in that part of it. 

“Which of those women told you that?” 


she demanded. ‘‘Was it that Harker 
woman?” 
“Gertie?”’ He shrugged contemptu- 


ously. With the shrug, though, he evi- 
dently recalled something else. ‘That 
reminds me,” said Coburn, his eye darting a 
glance at Lisa: ‘‘What did Gertie Harker 
mean about those dresses you got at 
Papillard’s?”’ 

It was something else she was not pre- 
pared to discuss. After a quick, sharp look 
at him, she wet her lips. 

“You haven’t answered my question,” 
she returned. ‘“‘Which of those women 
said that about Coombes? Was it Gertie 
Harker or that other woman, Jenny Ben- 
ton?” 

“How do you know it was a woman?” 
he answered evasively. 

She knew well enough. She knew, too, 
that when it had been told to him it had 
not been uttered lightly. If Coombes was 
up to something it began to seem he was 
not the only one. Coburn, however, only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“You’re making an H of a fuss out of 
nothing, aren’t you?” he inquired. “What 
good would it do you if you knew?” 

“For one thing,’ Lisa retorted grimly, 
“T could make sure it wasn’t said here in 
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this house again.’”’ Her mouth tightened. 
“T may as well tell you,” she added, ‘‘I’ve 
finished with those women. I’ve stood 
them as long as I intend to, them and their 
vulgarity. I’ll not have them here again 
even for your sake.” 

Coburn, though still angered, betrayed a 
feeling of dismay. 

“Oh, come, Lisa!’’ he protested. 

“That’s flat!’’ she said, and Coburn’s 
brows wrung themselves together again. 

“You can’t do that,”’ he said uneasily. 
“You don’t want to put a crimp in my 
business, do you? Look here now,” he 
stuttered, waxing earnest, “I can’t afford to 
make enemies of those people.” 

“Then it’s true, is it,” inquired Lisa de- 
liberately, “that you’ve tied yourself up 
with that fellow Harker—with Benton and 
Nesbit too? I heard tonight you had.” 

. After an instant a harsh laugh came from 
im. 

““We seem to have heard a lot of things 
tonight, you and I,” he remarked. 

She persisted in her question. ‘Have 
you gone in with them? Answer me.” 

“What if I have, Lisa?” 

It was as good a time as any to ask the 
question that for an hour or more had been 
fermenting in her mind; and, facing him, 
she put it into words. 

“You’ve got to tell me, George—I’ve 
stood about all I can. You’ve gone in with 
them, I know; and I know, too, you’ve put 
every cent you own into the deal 
they’ve got you into. Tell me if 
you’re in trouble,’’ she demanded, 
and Coburn’s jaw drooped. 


“You Bring Back 
That Money Tomor:« 
row, You Hear?’ 


“Say,” he faltered, 
“what’re you driving 
ate 

She shook inwardly. 

“T know something’s 


wrong. I knew it this VA wat 
afternoon when I took ecto 


those bills of mine down 
to your office and got 
the money for them and for my necklace. 
I knew it then, and pa, 

“Tf you did,” Coburn interrupted 
swiftly, ‘“‘then why were you so dead set to 
get that twenty-five thousand out of me?” 

“What? What’s that?’”’ It was her turn 
to stammer now. Coburn was eying her 
with the same look he’d worn when he 
asked what Gertie Harker had meant about 
the dresses, Papillard’s. 

“Yes,” he remarked, “you meant appar- 
ently to get it if it was the last cent I had!” 

If it was true she had no answer to it. A 
brief shiver quivered through her; and all 
at once she put out both her hands in a 
gesture of appeal. 

“Don’t let’s quarrel, George,’ she 
begged. ‘‘Tell me the truth; I can stand 
it. Have you lost all you had or not?” 

“For the Lord’s sake,”’ growled Coburn, 
“what’s got into you anyway? No, I 
haven’t lost it!” 
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“You're telling me the truth?” 

“Do you think I’d lie to you?” he asked. 

She knew he wouldn’t. She knew he 
wouldn’t stoop to that. 

He was always straightforward, always 
honest, however else he may have failed; 
and in the blessed relief of it she could 
have cried aloud. There was something 


else, though, that she had yet to learn. If 
what he had was still his, she had yet to find 
how much it was. 

Coburn looked at her sardonically. 

“T can see someone’s been filling you up, 
all right. Why are you so dead keen to find 
out what I’ve got?” he inquired. 

She could have cried out again, this time 
for another cause. 

“T am dead keen. So would you be if 
you were, like me, a wife. I can’t sit here 
day after day, wondering if you’ll come 
home at night a beggar, penniless. Is it 
ten thousand you have, or fifty thousand? 
What is it?” 

A laugh came from him. 

“Fifty thousand, eh? If it was that I 
might as well be broke!” 

“Ts it a hundred thousand—two hun- 
dred? It isn’t the amount, it’s knowing 
what it is.” 

Coburn shrugged. 


Jan k 


“T don’t know what it is; 
ured it. I wish you’d get your 
I’ve told you, haven’t I? J] 
other day I was on the niek 
knock-out, a killing.” e 

Yes, he’d told her that. It 
first time, either, he’d told 
knock-out, a million, was a f 
to her. It seemed now, thou 
her in another way. ¥ 

“Tell me this,’ she aske 
“Tf you were to get out now, i 
turn into cash what you ha 
amount to something, wouldn’ 

“Yes, but I can’t get out,” 

“T know; but if you coul 
something, wouldn’t you? ¥ 
part?” ‘= 

“T don’t see what you’re d 
course I would!” A 

A low cry came from her no: 

“Then do it, George! I’ve 
begged of you, but this timeI 
never meant it before. Save yw 
but do it while it’s still pc 
seared, I’m all frightened! 
cried. ‘‘Can’t you see. how I] 
Think what it will mean if yo 
out and left penniless! Can’ 
of me?” ¥ 

“Have I ever thought of any 
asked Coburn. 


“T wish you’d understand,” 
can’t quit, not while I’m in wit 
I can’t leave them cold.” 

“They’d quit on you, Georg 

“You mustn’t say that, L 
turned heavily. ‘“‘You don’t 
break my word.” 

“Then you won’t?”’ 

“T can’t, Lisa. Maybe after 

“Don’t talk to me!” said 
She turned her back on him 
across the roomi. ‘‘ You won’ 
all there is to it. I’m done, r 

He looked toward her appez 

“Don’t be foolish, Lisa! Le 

ou.” 

She shook her head doggedl 

“Tm through with talki 
made up your mind, so I’ve mz 
You won’t quit and that ends 

A sudden wrath again fired ( 
stung by her open contempt, 
back at her, ‘““You bet I won’ 
for any woman’s reason anyw 
what’s my business; and whil 
this money in it I’ll stick by it 
come home!” 

She swung round to face hin 

“Listen to me now!” she § 
ately. “I want this to be 
Since you intend to keep on, I 
out of it all I can. I warny 
You still have money—or so yi 
I’m going to get my share. Yo) 
all the money’s yours; but I’m 
sit here day after day, night 
sick with worry, and not get s¢ 
it.’” She picked up her pearls a 
“Tomorrow, as a beginning, I 
take these back to Harrier’s.” 

““You’re going to do what?” 

““Yes; they’re not good en 
Lisa. ‘I’m going to get a cost 

Then she added, her voice st 
show Harker! I’ll find out if he 
how I shall spend your mone} 
get through with him he’ll seé 
expensive!”’ | 

‘Say, are you joking?” ask 

“T was never more serious ] 
she returned, and Coburn ey 
easily. ‘‘I mean to get everythi 
there is in it!” { 

“Oh, so that’s it, is it?” he. 

“Good night, George,” she T 


There was a telephone on th 
side the dressing table. Her hat 
waited till Coburn’s step recede 
hall and she heard him clos 
Silence fell, and taking down 1 
she impatiently jiggled the h 
the operator replied Lisa h 
number. She got the call a 

“Hello! Is Mr. Coombe 
she asked—“‘ Phillip Coom 
and a moment later she wa 
him, her voice guarded. “ 
me, Phil?—it’s Lisa. I'll m 
row; I’ve changed my m 
to see you. . . . What? (ame 
ing’s wrong. I want to see yol 
at once, Phil!” 
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our house is an Ice-Box, 


See the man who applies Improved Asbestocel 


f 
ee often have you said, ‘‘Br-r-r-r-r, 

* this house is an ice-box.’’ Then you 
vnt down and shook the furnace as if it 
re to blame when all it needed was a 
Ile co-operation. 
Of course you feed it enough coal —too 
rach, in fact. Your plumbing and heat- 
iz contractor can show you that you are 
ysting a large part of that fuel and shiver- 
1z as well, because your heating plant 
reds insulation — pipe and 
later covering. 


Improved Asbestocel is 
te material that will save 


tore fuel per dollar of cost 
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(rtugations of Improved 
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lating air is a thief carrying off heat... .a 
part of your pocketbook. Improved As- 
bestocel jailsthe thiefand saves your money. 
So the cure for the ice-box home is also 
an economy, and the savings continue long 
after they have paid for the insulation. 
Improved Asbestocel can beapplied with- 
out a minute’s stopping of your fires. Most 
of the winter liesahead. Finish 
it in comfort and economy. 
To make sure of getting Im- 
proved Asbestocel, look for 
the red band on the inside of 
each length. Send the coupon 
to your heating man today. 
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Where to 
Astestocel 


The same people who re- 
pair your furnace and piping 
willinstall Improved Asbesto- 
celforyou. Plumbers, steam- 
fitters, sheet metal workers 
and ventilating concerns all 
over the country apply it. 


— and how~ 


Mail the coupon below to 
your heating man, or to us. 


Please have my heating plant inspected. I want to know 
how Improved Asbestocel can help it to do a better job. 
Also send me the booklet, ‘‘Bare Pipes Waste Fuel.” 


NAME ” 


ADDRESS___ 
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Some men can wear 
dress clothes without 

1 being conscious of it But 
the clothes have to be right 
That’s the way we make them 
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Why SuNDsTRAND 
does your figure work 


Jaster and easier 


It is easy to explain why 
Standard Oil Company, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company and 
many other leaders use 15 to 
100 Sundstrands each. 


Sundstrand is the simple way 
—the modern way—in figure 
work. Its 10-key operation, 
combined with a natural, logical 
keyboard, does the work in less 
time and with less effort. Gives 
““expert’s”’ speed to the ‘‘one- 


fingered’’ beginner. 


Other new day features are 
convenient size and light weight. 
You comfortably carry the 
Sundstrand to any desk or job. 
A third advanced feature is 
complete one-hand control. 
Your left hand is free to follow 
figures or turn checks. 


Modern ideas of equal impor- 
tance are—automatic column 
selection—more convenient 
correction methods—a simple 
method of rapid multiplication 
— visible writing —and valuable 
protection features. 


Eight years ago many of these 
ideas were entirely new. Today 
their complete success is every- 
where conceded. ‘‘The re-orders 
tell the story.” 


Let us show you. Write for 
free catalog and leaflet—“‘ Testi- 
mony.” 


Sundstrand Adding MachineCo. 
Rockford, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Stations 
throughout the United 
States and Canada 


Only 10 keys 
to operate 


ADDING AND FIGURING 


MACHINE 
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GYPSIES, NOBLES, PEASANTS, ETC. 


been courteous and immediate. We were 
brought up like that. But with the chorus, 
no matter how excellent its work, we have 
always just sat back and let it exit amid 
silence after it has done its bit to make 
grand opera safe in a democracy. We al- 
ways have—but we never will again. Be- 
cause, to lay aside our operatic generalities 
and become personal, we have lately seen 
the most famous Gypsies, Nobles, Peasants, 
Friends, Guests, Ete., in the world—in 
other words, the chorus of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company —in rehearsal. 
Now, a regular routine rehearsal at the 
Metropolitan is all very thrilling and 
fascinating in theory, but it is not particu- 
larly impressive just at first sight—at least, 
the one wesaw wasn’t. The great auditorium 
was dark and, except for a little knot 
of three or four men about a third of the 
way back, quite empty. The orchestra pit 
was empty, also. On the stage apron 
which juts out over it, with their backs to 
the footlights—which were not lighted— 
were four substantial-looking gentlemen 
seated upon as many unsubstantial-looking 
little gilt chairs, and each with a music 
rack, with its green-shaded lamp, before 
him. These were the conductor, the chorus 
master, and two assistant conductors. Over 
at one side stood an upright piano. The 
big barnlike stage itself was littered with 
various odds and ends of scenery, rolls of 
carpet, and an assortment of chairs that 
ranged all the way from thoroughbred 
kitchens to the wabbly mongrel gilt affairs 
aforementioned, while overhead lights 
shone with singularly dismal effect upon 
twelve solemn, serious, sack-suited Latin 
gentlemen who were seated in a row upon a 
small raised platform in the center. A thir- 
teenth gentleman, at the moment we en- 
tered, was addressing them in a mixture of 
Italian, French and English. Unfortu- 
nately, or perhaps not, though our English 
is flawless we always have to go into second 
to make the grade in French, and in Italian 
we run on only one cylinder, so although we 
could not catch the trend of his conversa- 
tion our native wit led us to identify him 
as the stage director. And thus it proved. 


The Dumb-bell Dozen 


But who were the sad-faced twelve? As 
we asked ourselves the question the stage 
director clapped his hands as who should 
say ‘‘Now, children, all ready for the les- 
son!” 

One of the assistant conductors seated 
himself at the piano, the man at the ex- 
treme left of the row grasped a property 
bowl and pitcher, and they were off. We 
use the phrase advisedly. They certainly 
were off—way off—but not for long! A 
smart rapping on the conductor’s desk, a 
moan of pain from the director—the piano 
stops, and with it the Dumb-bell Dozen. 
Back they go to the starting post. During 
the ensuing ten minutes of intensive plead- 
ing on the part of the director we rack our 
brains to recall an opera where twelve un- 
usually gloomy gentlemen sit on a platform 
and pass a bowl and pitcher. They look 
like a jury—but of course we know better 
than that! Are they gypsies—nobles—peas- 
ants—friends—guests? 

“Voici le pain,” sings the first, handing 
his neighbor the bowl. 

“Et le sel,”’ sings another. To our aston- 
ishment, these are words we know. If they 
keep this up, we say to ourselves, we’ll soon 
get the hang of it. Are they soldiers— 
matadores—guards? “Voici le miel.’’ The 
stage director signals frantically but fruit- 
lessly to the man holding the pitcher, who 
apparently in a fit of acute depression has 
gone off into a trance and rouses himself 
just two and three-quarters seconds too 
late to sing ‘‘ Ht voici l'eau.” Again every- 
thing stops. The young répétiteur at the 
piano fills in a painful interval by gently 
strumming some operatic equivalent for 
Over the Fence is Out, the gentleman with 
the pitcher tries to look as if the eleven 
others were really responsible, the stage di- 
rector has a good cry and seems to feel 
better afterwards, and everything begins 
all over again. 

What opera is it? Are they courtiers? 
Villagers? Monks? Monks! Oh, now we 
know! Monks, of course! Only we had 
never paid any attention to them before. 
Who does, in Thais? What Farrar or 
Jeritza will or, rather, will not wear, the 
Meditation—these are the things in Thais 


(Continued from Page 15) 


that have always focused our interest, not 
the Opening Chorus of Cenobites. 

And right here the rehearsal became im- 
pressive. Impressive, because we became 
conscious for the first time of the tremen- 
dous effort, the enormous expenditure of 
energy, time, money and brains involved in 
what we are accustomed to thinking of as a 
detail in a Metropolitan production. For 
one solid hour we watched the twelve ear- 
nestly and gravely pass imaginary bread 
and honey, and greet the returning Athan- 
ael, whose réle was assumed for the mo- 
ment by the stage director, who sang like— 
well, like a stage director—and who set 
himself the almost superhuman task of 
simultaneously depicting the distraught 
monk and disciplining his brother Ceno- 
bites, who persisted in exiting in the wrong 
direction, sitting in the wrong seats, kneel- 
ing when they ought to stand, and vice 
versa. Do you remember how hard you 
had to work at the last Christmas entertain- 
ment of the Maple Avenue Baptist Church, 
pushing and pulling those little boys into a 
formation that would eventually spell 
“Merry Christmas”? Well, multiply that 
by forty-seven, divide by twelve, take away 
what you first thought of and you will have 
a faint idea of this rehearsal. 


Saying it With Music 


But this is a slight affair compared with 
one that employs the full chorus—one hun- 
dred and twelve Italians, Frenchmen and 
Americans, whose number is frequently 
augmented by picked members from the 
chorus school. When you see Tannhduser 
this winter you will enjoy the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus even more if you will pause and 
reflect how they got that way. Andin Act II, 
where the Nobles, Knights and Ladies 
But perhaps you’ve forgotten Fannhiauser 
since the war, and we’d better explain that 
Act II is The Hall of Song, which is rather 
like a German equivalent for the covered 
grand stand at the Polo Grounds, and 
where there is about to take place one of 
those song contests which, strangely 
enough, come under the head of sport with 
the German people. The Nobles and 
Knights, all looking as if they had lost their 
election bets, and the Ladies, dressed—oh, 
well, you know how the German nobility 
always did dress—have turned out in full 
force and every seat in the bleachers at the 
right of the stage is taken. The game in 
this instance is to see whether Wolfram or 
Tannhauser can sing the longest and the 
loudest about love. 

Wolfram wins the toss, and begins. Bet- 
ting on him seems to be heavy among the 
Nobles, Knights, Ladies, Etc., and you 
yourself begin to think you have rarely 
listened to a longer song. In a nutshell its 
plot is that love is great stuff, and at its 
conclusion, after a matter of thirty min- 
utes, you can see he has the crowd abso- 
lutely on his side. 

Then Tannhauser rises. Instead of let- 
ting sleeping dogs lie, he takes issue with 
Wolfram. He mentions, very favorably, a 
lady named Venus—who was to mythology 
what Theda Bara is to movies—and right 
away things take a turn for the better and 
it looks as if a rather dull song contest would 
end in a good old-fashioned knock-down- 
and-drag-out fight. And now comes the 
part we particularly want you to notice! 

“Away! Away! Nor near him stay!” 
sing the Ladies—in German, of course, so 
it sounds even worse than that—running 
in horror from the hall while the Knights, 
Nobles, Etc., flourishing their swords, rush 
towards Tannhiuser and the footlights. 

“Entsetzlich! Scheusslich! Fluchens- 
werth!”” they sing—which is not, as might 
be supposed, a hastily composed cheer of 
greeting to the newly elected president of 
the Hay Fever Association, but ‘‘Disown 
him! Curse him! Banish him!’ 


“Well,”’ you say, ‘‘what’s so wonderful 
about that?” 

And we would be the first to agree with 
you if we hadn’t seen it rehearsed for two 


-had been burning on our lips for 1) 
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hours. Have you ever tried to 
one door of a Subway train | 
Square, for instance, when a la 
decided to get out another? 
member what happened? Well, | 
ply it by one hundred and twely 
if you don’t change your 
And take into consideration, ’ 
people are singing—and si 
fully and correctly. Have yo 
running broad jump while gs 
second to I’ve Been Workin 
road? Then try jumping ov 
rows of benches at top spee 
land, sing ‘‘Entsetzlich! Sche 
enswerth!”’ on the right note ¢ 
moment. Go on, try! We dar 
These Nobles, Knights, Ladies 
do it. And not only in Tannh 
fifty to sixty operas in four | 
Twice a day for two months ] 
opening night the chorus will reh 
every day thereafter except wh 
are given. Regular stock oper, 
terfly and Cavalleria Rusti¢, 
brushed up in one rehearsal. 
hauser, which has been out of thi 
for some years, will take a 
work, and William Tell with i 
choruses will require perha 
other opera-going public in 
mands such a repertoire as th 
politan’s; forty operas at least} 
in this present five months’ s 
no other opera house in the - 
chorus organization to equal 
politan’s. Musicianship, rep 
guages are not acquired overn 
such a rush of work they eanni 
Some of these Gypsies, Noble 
Etc., have sung in it fifteen ye 
have ever heard Boris Godone 
what beautiful work they car 
you have ever met Guilio Seti 
why they can do it, for Setti 
who is responsible for it. He 
who, coming here fifteen sea 
the incomparable Toscanini, 
it is today—and he certainly 
satisfied! Heis, in away. Ce 
proud of these peepl’, as he co: 
affectionately refers to them. 
“They are all ver’ good, the 
he explains. ‘‘ They know many op 
lang’age, but it is ver’ difficul’ ; 
because you know some peepl’ 
ver’ nize have no rhythm, so 
work—work—work till they are [I 
. i 


Setti’s Simple Recipe 


Mr. Setti says ‘“‘pairefec’” wil’ 
of one who believes implicitly—i 
has demonstrated beyond all doi 
perfection can be attained. Hi 
simplicity itself. ‘‘I work—I s 
told us with such a charming smil} 
felt encouraged to ask the ques) 


“Do altos and tenors and sopr| 
instance, always have tostick toge! 
cause we noticed that in Tannhat 
all seemed to be running around a 
any old place.” 

“‘They are pairefec’,’’ repeated | 
confidently. ‘‘ They know their p/ 
fec’—they sing him wherever they! 

Which shot to pieces the theo 
own barbershop-chord days that | 
mony was so called because all thi 
pants had to put their heads toge| 

“But aren’t they ever wrong?) 
sisted. 

“Not for fifteen year have | 
scandale,”’ said Mr. Setti simply, ‘ 
the tone of a fond parent who seek? 
for his children: “‘Of course some} 
mance not so good as other pairef! 
but these peepl’ they get ver’ ti) 
work hard, you know.” a 

A shrug, so sympathetic, so 1! 
completes the sentence, and were} 
this man gets what he does fr 
peepl’—it explains, too, what we !! 
at during the rehearsals, how one}! 
“Silenzio” from him receives al! 
response where twenty frantic) 
from as many directors and assisté 
unavailing. We mention this. Hs 
“Yes, I make good discpaa 
pronouncing the word in nicl 
makes it a thousand times nicer. 
difficul’ but ver’ important. Y 
peepl’ get ver’ tire’—they work 
you know.” j 

Yes, we do know, now. 
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(er has attained international fame for her mastery of handicaps. Though 
,,af and dumb, she now “‘sees”’ and “‘hears’’ through touch. She converses 


tl 


[new we were in the Catskills by the atmosphere’ 


She has devoted her life to the helping of others similarly afflicted 


Miss Keller touring in the Catskills 
—A painting by the Countess Elizabeth Zichy 


By Helen Keller 


“T am delighted with my Marmon. To my touch 
the workmanship seems perfect. 


“Borne along on deep, springy cushions, I find a 
long drive in it lulling and alluring. I do not have to 
hold on to keep my balance. In other cars I am 
keenly conscious of curves, but in my Marmon I 
hardly know when we turn a sharp corner. 


“Recently we drove over Catskill roads, but I 
hardly felt any difference from pavements. I knew 
we were in the mountains by the atmosphere and 
the odors peculiar to high altitudes. Riding in a 
Marmon is just like sailing—the s same smooth, 
vibrationless motion. 


“T can hardly say enough in praise of this wonder- 
ful automobile. It gives me so much enjoyment.” 


* * * * * 


Miss Keller is one of the many who prefer Mar- 
mons. To her its chief appeal is super-comfort and 
ease of riding. Like other Marmon owners, she also 
seeks dependability and economy. 

The Marmon plan of nation-wide standardized 
service shows that the average monthly cost for me- 
chanical maintenance of 1922-23 cars serviced at 
Marmon service stations is $4.71 per car per month. 

The Marmon itself is proving its own superiority, 
based on actual service, not on claims; based on the 
evidence of owners, not on vague generalities. 
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(The Foremost “Fine Car 
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HY do you suppose it is that we are mak- 

ing and selling far more Corbin Locks and 
Builders’ Hardware than ever before? Leading 
hardware merchants of the country tell us it is 
because more and more people are coming to 
understand that Good Buildings do Deserve Good 
Hardware. We want you to read a booklet on 
this subject. Write for “Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware”. 


Pawo. CORBIN Gig Saal 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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of organized baseball, who was then confi- 
dential secretary to Secretary of State 
Gresham; for Edwin F. Uhl, who became 
minister to Germany; for Secretary of State 
Olney; he served in the solicitor’s office, in 
the offices of the Second and Third Assistant 
Secretaries of State, in the State Depart- 
ment Library, in the diplomatic and con- 
sular bureau, in the bureau of indexes 
and archives. 

In the latter bureau he worked with a 
temperamental young man named Fran- 
cois Jones, who had worked in Paris and 
devoted some time to the contemplation of 
the evil effect of politics on the diplomatic 
and consular services. He and Jones spent 
many long hours in heated confabulations 
as to the best method of reforming the for- 
eign service; and as a result of these heated 
talks they evolved, in 1895, a bill for the 
organization of the diplomatic and the 
consular services on a merit basis, instead 
of on a basis of reward for political services. 
In most respects it was the same sort of law 
that is now in operation. 

In 1895, however, such a law was viewed 
as being the wild outpouring of a scatter- 
brained idealist. Legislators and diplo- 
mats alike screamed with laughter at the 
idea. Carr was pointed out to newcomers 
in the Department of State as the strange 
person who thought that the Government 
could be persuaded to select consuls and 
diplomats for ability; and when the full 
absurdity of the situation had been fully 
explained everybody would cover his face 
with his hands and shake with merriment. 

This bill originated by Carr and Jones 
was introduced in the Senate in 1895 by 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who was a 
friend of Jones; and as a matter of cour- 
tesy it received a favorable report in the 
Senate. It hadn’t a ghost of a chance of 
passing, however, and it didn’t pass. But 
every year, from 1895 to 1905, either Sena- 
tor Morgan or Senator Lodge introduced 
the same bill, and every year it was blithely 
chucked in the wastebasket without favor- 
able mention of any sort. And all the time, 


in the background, Wilbur J. Carr moved. 
calmly and benignantly hither and yon, ». 


saying a word here and a word there in 
favor of the bill, and keeping its provisions 
floating in plain sight on his large, calm 
memory. 


Consular Service Reform 


In 1902. Carr was put in charge of the 
Consular Bureau. In 1905 Elihu Root 
became Secretary of State, and one of the 
first things he did was to take steps to 
improve the consular service. He found 
Carr waiting for him calmly and benig- 
nantly, and with a mind stuffed full of a 
ten years’ accumulation of calm, well- 
balanced, orderly ideas for improvements. 
Secretary Root and Senator Lodge viewed 
all Carr’s ideas with appreciation, analyzed 
them, unanalyzed them, rearranged them, 
and drafted a new bill which Senator Lodge 
introduced in the Senate. The bill was 
passed early in 1906, with some alterations; 
but in June, 1906, President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order which made the 
law what it is today, prescribing examina- 
tions for all additions to the consular serv- 
ice and providing that promotions should 
be made for efficiency only. It was then 
noted that Wilbur J. Carr’s calmness was 
unimpaired, but that his smile was a trifle 
more benignant than usual, especially in 
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Raise hell heself. I done it oncet. You’d 
never guess a little fellow like me ever done 
some ripsnortin’! But I seen a girl—now, 
Jay, don’t you never tell the missis or the 
boy—I seen a girl and tried to take her. 
Girl named Minnie, Minnie Meyers. Had 
pretty frizzes. She didn’t weigh no more 
than a hundred pounds. Use’ to like ’em 
little. Don’t tell the missis! And me two 
hundred and fifty or better. I made a 
grab—and missed her. That started things, 
down at Roanoke. Then I clum the moun- 
tains all the way to the top. Hotel up there. 
And I cleans out every waiter in the dinin’ 
room, and I cleans out every cook in the 
kitchen, with flat white caps on top their 
heads. And I set me down with a carvin’ 
knife, and I eat and I drink in the kitchen. 
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the presence of those persons y 
shake with mirth at his crazy i 


service, into which post Wilb 
calmly and benignantly merg 
All the while he was seeing th; 
sular examinations were cons 
proved, and securing the train 
consuls in consular classes, a) 
sure that consuls would be assi 


ing the standard of consular 
high plane. : 


Boss of the Servic 


Thus it may be seen how it 
that the name of Wilbur J. Car 
to conjure with where the con 


are made by him personally. Ey 
the service knows him, and knc 
is deeply interested in the wel 
service, and that he is theref 


consular service in the way 
each man to develop to his fulle 
extent. 5 


political encroachment by Y 
and this means much t 
thousands of miles from h 
depend entirely on their o 
their future and their advan 
bur J. Carr stands calmly an 
for merit, just as he has always 
not for political preferment 
advantages of any kind. . 
Consequently every consul co 
time or another to Wilbur J. ( 
sits down at his private type'l 
writes to Wilbur J. Carr, telli 
troubles that have come to hii 
his lack of salary, or through a 
gant wife, or through an invalid 
or through various other matte! 


much greater pleasure. These ai 
the matters which accumulate 
upon the desk of Wilbur J. Carr ¢l 
his personal attention; and it | 
sonal attention to them that I 
every consul in the world to 
attentive ear to any traveler | 
tions, in the gentlest of tones, tl! 
Wilbur J. Carr. 


potatoes; and I eat and I dril 
couldn’t eat and drink and fight 
No man licked me, Jay. I just 
licked myself eatin’ and drinki 
spent three months in the calabeo 
man’s got a right to go advent 
in a lifetime.” 
“T’m not much at eating and 
jaa : 
“But I seen you fight.” 
“That’s a long time ago,” sal 
ton pensively. ‘ 
“T counted ’em,’’ continue 
man. ‘I marked ’em up, 
(Continued on Page © 
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ace-lested for Highway Service 


THE notable success of Oldfield Cord Tires— 
their stride to top-notch popularity in three 
years—is a record unparalleled in tire history. 

The continuous series of Oldfield victories in 
the classic speedway contests has been a strong 
factor in this. It established and confirmed 
Oldfield’s exceptional knowledge of fine tire 
construction. 

Watching Oldfields perform under the fierce 
grind of the track has shown what tires need 
for the emergencies of ordinary driving. But it 
required more than racing leadership to gain 
such permanent and widespread preference as 
Oldfield today commands. 

It demanded definite proof in mileage on the 
cars of the owners—proof so conspicuous that 


Oldfield users would, from their own experi- 
ence, recommend these race-tested tires as the 
most trustworthy built. 

Oldfield Cords have given this proof under 
the most widely varying conditions. Officially 
and unofficially, they have shown their endur- 
ance, their stamina and their economy. 

A multitude of car owners, whose goal is high 
quality at moderate cost, has already in a little 
over three years, awarded unqualified endorse- 
ment to Oldfield Cords. Thousands of dealers 
are supplying the steadily-mounting demand. 

The fine appearance, the effective anti-skid 
qualities of the rugged tread, the long mileage, 
the economical serviceof Oldfield Cords, all com- 
mend them to the judicious purchaser of tires. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO., AKRON, OHIO 


LDFIELD ‘72 
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hides. And each time you threw a man into 
a vat I doubled up and bellowed ‘Splash!’”’ 
Again he shook the beam house with his 
mighty laughter. “I’ve seen you fight, 
Jay. But I never seen you loose with the 
ladies. Say, Jay, I never seen you loose 
with the ladies.’ 

“Don’t know anything about the ladies, 
Hal. Only the old ones, and the young ones 
before they put up their hair.” 

“T suspicion you’re goin’ adventurin’ 
maybe with the ladies in that boat named 
Beatrice. I suspicion it, Jay.” 

“Nope,” said Jay Singleton. “Just go- 
ing to row around a bit. Maybe along the 
coast line of the old U. S. A. Maybe some 
place else. Got a man, named Ackerman, 
can look at the stars and tell where you’re 
at. I’ll do the shoveling and he’ll guide the 
thing. Maybe, Hal, we'll stop off at an 
island named Lesbos, where that girl named 
Sappho used to live. Just sort of going 
adventuring.” 


’ 
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O TRACE the transmigration of an im- 

passioned soul down through the ages— 
the brilliant, the dark, the misty Middle 
Ages, all the centuries since Sappho sang 
her lovely lyrics—would require the lore of 
a mystic, a seer or an epic poet—perhaps 
all three combined. Impossible task! And 
yet we wonder. Where is she now? Did 
her swanlike soul fly to the Himalayas to 
sing at the side of the cradle of Gautama? 
And what form did it inhabit—oracle, vir- 
gin or slave—when Pericles ruled and when 
Plato walked the streets of Athens? Did it 
sing at Carthage? Was it inarticulate at 
Rome? And who can say whether the soul 
of Sappho looked from human eyes into the 
Dead Sea and saw a star arise over Judea? 
Yet surely it sobbed when the Christians 
burned her lyrics. And what salt sea rolled 
on, carrying her tears, when a blaze was 
kindled beneath the bare feet of a girl of 
Orleans? More happy that ocean’s horizon 
she must have gazed upon when a youth 
named Mohammed was tending sheep, 
when knights were in quest of the Holy 
Grail, and back in those years when Rusti- 
ciano was listening to the travels of Marco 
Polo through prison bars. Indeed, in this 
our Own amazing century where are to be 
found the immaculate form and violet eyes 
within which is the spark that surely was 
immortal? We know nothing about these 
things—merely names, words, conjectures. 
But here is a certitude: If she lives Sappho 
is to be found sitting by the sea. 

Bogue Bank is an island, a surprising 
sand bar. Somewhat straighter than a 
scimitar, it is thirty miles in length with its 
concave side toward the ocean. Here end 
the inland waterways from the North, and 
each year a hundred yachts on their south- 
ern pilgrimage cautiously go out to sea. 
How many yachtsmen have crossed the 
shifting Beaufort Bar! How many, seeking 
a safer journey by rail, have intrusted their 
crafts to hired captains! Only the intrepid 
venture forth, for here the Gulf Stream, 
sweeping in toward the coast, causes hurri- 
canes suddenly to rise. All night long Hat- 
teras, Lookout and Cape Fear gaze with 
beaming eyes upon these restless waters. 
At high tide leave two red buoys and one 
black buoy to starboard, pass the marker 
with its bell at the entrance of the chan- 
nel—and you have crossed the Beaufort 
Bar. Its breaking waves are astern, and 
you are out upon the ocean with head 
winds or a following sea. You have rounded 
the easterly end of Bogue Bank. 

A surprising island, because at this end 
it appears to be barren, a waste of sand 
dunes that glitter in the sun and are pallid 
in the moonlight; surprising, because a fort 
is hidden here, old Fort Macon, ungarri- 
soned, abandoned by its Government. 

But walk the wide beach with the comb- 
ers rolling in, mile after mile, and you come 
upon a forest of oak and pine and the finest 
cedar imaginable. Farther still, across the 
island’s waistline—its narrowest part—a 
man named Salter once made a path from 
Bogue Sound to the ocean. And Salter 
Path for a century or more has been a fishing 
village. But it was only eighteen years ago, 
nineteen at the most, that Clem Davis, one 
of the most resolute of these fishermen, ex- 
pected a son. His son was to be named 
Joseph. His son was to be a preacher— 
Northern Methodist. Clem Davis had made 
up his mind, and his mind was unalterable; 
a boy named: Joseph, preacher, Northern 
Methodist. Then came the day, and Joe 
was born. But, alas! Joe was a girl. 

She was five and a half months old when 
her mother died of the fever; and thereafter 
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Joe’s cradle was attentively rocked by 
the ocean. Her cradle was a two-masted 
schooner. This was because Clem Davis 
was a blackfisherman. 

One in a generation is all that Salter 
Path has produced. The men of Salter’s, 
combining their gear, maintain a single fish 
house, launch a community-owned surfboat, 
and haul their catch up on the beach, where 
their women and children stand in small 
dark groups, looking on, calling advice, 
laughing at each comical happening, and 
holding their breath when danger threat- 
ens. The Salter’s men stay close to shore. 

But the blackfishermen ride out the hurri- 
canes in chips upon the ocean. There is a 
handful of these men, and they know the 
sea as the farmer knows the soil, all its 
moods and vagaries. Most of them are 
“furerners’’— Norwegians with gaunt bod- 
ies, high cheek bones and faded blue eyes. 
They are insensible to danger, or else have 
innate within them the hardihood to con- 
quer the storms that pile tramp steamers 
upon the shoals and drive befogged liners to 
their doom upon this coast. In stubby 
two-masted schooners they go out under 
sail, or power, or both, it matters not the 
weather; and they keep on going until the 
shore line has long been lost to sight. 
Above the submerged wreck of a blockade 
runner of Civil War days they lower their 
anchors. And here they pull fathoms of 
fishline in over the low gunwales, one line, 
then the other, until the hold is filled with a 
smothered mass of blackfish. They stay 
until the hold is filled, through calm and 
hurricane, or else go to the bottom. And 
when they weigh anchor a pennant is 
hoisted, and when they come in across the 
bar the people ashore have a way of saying, 
“They’re coming with the flag flying. They 
got fish. They got blackfish.” A day or 
two later the mothers of large cities re- 
move the bones and feed their children on 
several ounces of human courage; or, more 
vividly, one may imagine the number of 
people who, signaling the waiter for the 
next course, complain because it is drizzling 
outside. 

Clem Davis’ schooner was The Captain 
Clem. Its first owner had been a negro, 
named Palmer, the only black blackfisher- 
man this section has known; and later you 
will see him on Front Street at Beaufort, 
and you will hear of him a gallant thing. 

But during Palmer’s ownership this 
stubby fishing schooner moved only under 
immaculate white canvas, while now her 
sails are gray with innumerable patches, 
and a pile of cogwheels, pistons, levers and 
rods surmounted by a funnel occupies the 
deck forward of the chart house. Ata short 
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distance this pile appears to be nothing but 
junk; and the closer the inspection the 
deeper the conviction grows. But, never- 
theless, it is an oil-burning engine, which in 
calm weather blasts The Captain Clem 
through the water at eight miles an hour. 

And this was Joe’s cradle. Her nurse- 
maids, out there beyond the sight of land 
in a treacherous sea, but within range of the 
steady beaming eye of Lookout Light, were 
Norsemen, heavy-knuckled, saturnine men, 
without sentiment and without fear—so 
long as blue water was under the keel. The 
deeper the better. They were deep-sea 
men, and they paid very little attention to 
Joe, very little indeed. 

Her wet nurse was to have been a nanny 
goat; but the goat was washed overboard 
off Shackleford Bank, and Joe, hammocked 
beneath Clem Davis’ bunk, was fed on 
condensed milk—diluted with water, often 
none too fresh. She drank it eagerly from a 
catchup bottle. And alone in the rolling 
gloom she cut her first teeth on a double- 
crown knot of cotton rope, and alone she 
soon learned that tears were of little avail. 
Her mewling was drowned by the sound of 
the sea. 

At night she could hear the voices of the 
men, their grunts, their oaths, their occa- 
sional laughter. And one day she made a 
discovery: Her strength was sufficient to 
pull her body over the edge of the small 
swinging basket. On that day she rolled 
here and there on the deckhouse floor with 
the pitching of the schooner; but finally 
saw a curious thing. It made her squint at 
first, then open wide her large violet eyes 
and gaze in silent wonder. A beautiful 
thing, perhaps the most marvelous of all 
things—light ! 

A wide shaft of sunlight was pouring 
down the companionway, and it made an 
alluring spot on the floor. She crawled 
toward it. She reached it; and it enfolded 
her. It was warm upon her bare shoulders. 
It was the first thing that had caressed her 
since she was five and a half months old. 
They found her there, lying in the sunlight, 
silent, contented. 

And now that Joe could crawl she was 
more of a nuisance than ever. For it must 
be remembered that Clem Davis was a 
resolute, unyielding man; and he had 
wanted a son. On days that were not too 
boisterous he would put her in one of the 
lifeboats or tether her on the deck where 
she could see the men hauling their lines 
over the gunwale and could hear the wind 
in the shrouds and the breaking of the 
waves against the bow of the ship and the 
gurgle of the sea at the stern. She learned 
to stand alone by holding to the mainmast, 


Yellowstone Lake, Wyoming 
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her arms encircling it. And 

ous fall was down the comp 
the galley. She cried, but no | 
one heard, and so, discovering! 
of the last meal, she helped he: 
after Joe ate from the plate | 
until she was old enough to hi 
her own. 

At night when the mood w 
Otto Berg lifted up his migh, 
sang in his native tongue, an 
the other men would join iy 
often they would merely list 
now and again and pulling or 
which made thick clouds agai) 
ceiling. When the singing ha 
to crude conjectures and ery. 
the other end of the ship’s cabj 
Captain Clem Davis, uniqu 
generation of Salter’s men, we) 
locker, take out a pair of , 
spectacles, and after the « 
cleaning the lenses with the 
jumper pocket, he would read 
himself, fashioning the words 
Clem Davis was unique becaus 
illiterate. He was a navigat 
had a hand in building the se 
Salter’s. Mentally and physi 
head and shoulders above his 

“Learn your lessons, son 
common admonition at Salt¢ 
days, ‘‘an’ you’ll own your o 
like Captain Clem Davis. Ta: 
He’s got books aboard.” 

Also, Clem Davis had collec 
nearly every navigable wate) 
world. These charts were his hi 
were four lockers full. 

He taught Joe the three R’s,! 
like this: 

.Two times two is j 
D-o-o-r spells do’. 


In the cabin at night, with | 
and grunting, and the smok¢ 
pipes hovering overhead like g' 
clouds, and the wind making ni 
and the schooner bucking ani 
her anchors, and the watch ¢| 
with black slicker shining fre 
and the rain on the deck 01 
against the small ports, Joe | 
lessons and pored over the cl} 
hour without once lifting her! 
And there were other things, 1) 
learned. 

She learned something of mé 
torted sinister conception of tl 
life. When a new hand was ti 
The Captain Clem, usually, fc: 
petted Joe, put his calloused fh) 
head, stroked her hair, took) 
knee, made baskets, dolls anc 
out of twine and rope, even | 
ments for her to wear. Buti 
last—that was the thing she: 
soon died, leaving inside of h 
without any water in it, empti! 
she got so she would follow tl) 
around the deck, sit beside h: 
was pulling in his lines, help ba! 
and climb on his knee in tl] 
night, then she could feel, @) 
inside of her, warmth and lig) 
drinking the sunlight, and th’ 
hop about on one foot, and sing 
she knew, and sing tunes she | 
and had never even heard. 

But it never lasted long. T! 
came a time when the new n! 
because she had stepped on h! 
and soon thereafter in the call 
he was sure to cross his kneé) 
tried to climb up, and he was |! 
from her without so much as | 
begin to jabber in his own lang! 
other men. This always amazi 
couldn’t quite believe it, unt 
shoved her away with his arm 
would stand in a corner gazing’ 
something would begin to go ( 
all the warmth, the sunlight;? 
would come the emptiness. Am: 
standing there, gazing through! 
she would see that this new m@ 
knuckles on his toes just likt 
men; and he had creases in h 
scars, and perhaps a beard, J} 
other men, and the tobacco dr 
the corners of his mouth. An¢ 
want to climb up on his knee. | 

These men upon The Captall 
all the men in the world. Al! 
alike, with huge knuckles on? 
Those upon shore were nothin, 
impression upon her mind, fo 
aboard the schooner, and the ! 
mained at the fish dock only || 

(Continued on Page & 
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A thin ee bf aa blue paper 
has saved the American business 
man billions of golden minutes 


It has tremendously speeded up the 
world’s work. 


It has advanced the fine art of du- 
plicating typewritten forms. 


It has cleverly engineered great 
short-cuts in commercial and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the 
world. 


It has made possible the printing of 
five thousand exact duplicates of a 
letter, or other typewritten page, in 
an hour—forty thousand a day. 


It has given craftsman-like skill to. 


untutored and inexpensive workers. 
It has made practical the easy print- 
ing of drawings, diagrams, etc., on 
the mimeographed page, thereby 


opening new fields of usefulness. 


There is downright romance in the 
story of the blue Dermatype stencil 


paper, by which the mimeographing 


process has been expanded. 


From high up on the mountains of 
old Japan come the long and fluffy 
fibres from which it is made. 


And we use bright sunlight for 
transforming them into tough and 
almost indestructible stencil sheets. 


Let the A. B. Dick Company, makers 
of.the Mimeograph, Chicago, send 


‘ you a sample of this paper—also 


booklet ‘‘S-1” with information as 
to how the Mimeograph will save 
both time and money for you. 
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A ld Paid. tender! What is more tem 


ing than your bacon, done jj 
the way you like it? 


There’s an added treat for you 
it’s Morris Supreme Bacon. You 
like the delicate flavor, impart 
by the mild Supreme cure. 


There are many delicious foc 
bearing the Supreme yellow a 
black label. It’s always a sign. 
Supreme purity and excellen 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers. and Provisioners 
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Sealdsweet 
‘lorida Oranges 


Science has proved that vitamines 
are food elements essential 


to health and strength 


To Be efficient, foods should contain, 
in proportions suited to needs of indi- 
viduals, carbohydrates, fats, protein, 
cellulose, organic acids, minerals and 


vitamines. 


The vitamines are essential to render 
these various food elements assimilative. 
By their high vitamine values, oranges 
aid greatly in making available to the 


system the nutrition in other foods. 


Fresh orange juice is rated at 100, with 
reference to contents of vitamines, by the 
famous Lister Institute of London. This 
rating is given only to one other fruit 
juice and but to two vegetable juices. 
In millions of American homes it has 
been found that Florida oranges are by 
Sealdsweet 
oranges are from Florida’s famous groves 
and are filled with health- giving juice, 


far the juiciest obtainable. 


rich in vitamines. 


It has been fully demonstrated that 
Sealdsweet Florida oranges are a depend- 
able and prolific source of vitamines 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 


“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 


ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT”’ 


Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and health 
fruits. Illustrated in natural colors, A gift copy is 


yours for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 


706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Grapefruit 


Rank well up with oranges in vitamines and 
are notably tonic in their influence on the system. 


ff reeocmnone i 
Se REGISTERED ) 


FiORna 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges 
and grapefruit — insist thatthey 
be furnished to you in wrappers 
bearing this trade-mark. 


Sealdsweet 
Grapefruit Rickey 
(See recipe in free book) 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
to unload, then blasted its way back 
across the bar or else was anchored for a 
time in the canal that divides Town Marsh. 

Clem Davis, of course, was somewhat 
different. Being her father, however, he 
didn’t count. And, too, he never stroked 
her hair, never took her upon his knee, 
never made things for her of cotton strings 
and rope. He had wanted a son named 
Joseph, preacher, Northern Methodist. 
But on the other hand he never shoved her 
aside and never grunted when she stepped 
on his feet. And at night he taught her 
lessons out of schoolbooks, and sometimes 
when he opened the huge chests that held 
all the charts in the world and spread the 
charts on the table and traced rivers and 
blue oceans with his thick forefinger, he 
would mumble aloud so she could hear, 
instead of mumbling to himself. Also, Clem 
listened when she said things. Sometimes 
he answered her question after thinking 
a long while, sometimes he would not 
answer for an hour or more, sometimes 
days elapsed. Like this: 

“Ts the Red Sea big as Bogue Sound?” 

Two nights later: “Yes. Bigger.” 

“Then how could people walk through 
mig? 

After a silence of an hour: ‘The Lord 
parted the waters.” 

“Did what?” 

“Parted the waters.” 

“ Oh.” 

As she grew older Joe began to look upon 
these men with hate in her eyes, not un- 
mixed with fear; and even the new hands 
when they tried to stroke her hair or take 
her on their knees were now repellent 
animals. And above all, men were never 
to be confided in. They would laugh and 
betray every confidence, even the most 
sacred. All men were like that. 

She came to know something of their 
language, their guttural mutterings, their 
oaths and blasphemies. And there was a 
word Joe learned, and the word was “‘love.”’ 
But love was a strange and hideous thing. 
Men talked of it only when they were 
drunk. It made them beat their wives, it 
made them tear their sweethearts’ clothes, 
and grind their huge bony fists into the 
jaws and ears of other men less strong. 
A despicable thing was love, and a brutish 
thing was man. 

Her idea of God was the Lookout Light. 
This beacon, high above the point of 
Shackleford Bank, was always to be counted 
upon. A fixed light, neither in calm nor 
hurricane did it ever waver. And that was 
her idea of God. It could see her out there 
upon the dark rolling waters, it guided the 
mariners, it could look within her very 
soul, and only an occasional fog obscured 
it, and even then it was always there. And 
so, when she gave the matter any thought 
at all, this was her idea of God—the Look- 
out Light. 

And, too, the lights aboard The Captain 
Clem were Joe’s particular charge. Each 
day, ever since she had been a wisp of a 
little girl, she had filled them and cleaned 
them and trimmed their wicks. There was 
the fat bracket lamp, with a reflector back 
of it, that sat like a contented idol on the 
wall above Clem Davis’ shaggy head. And 
there was the restless swinging lamp, in 
the opposite corner, that cast its shadow 
on the floor, a mysterious distorted gray- 
black shadow that hopped into the bunks 
at times and clung there a moment, gri- 
macing. 

There was something satanic about this 
shadow. It fascinated her. And there was 
the stay light, like a clear star swimming 
through the night, when The Captain Clem 
was rolling and pitching at anchor. But 
most important of all were the running 
lights, green and red. 

The glowing ruby light was Joe’s friend 
and confidant throughout the years. She 
had called it ‘‘pete’’ before she could 
pronounce “port’’; then it had become 
Pete the Port Light. And she told it every- 
thing. But the starboard light, perhaps 
because it was greedy, drinking more oil 
than Pete, or else because it shone so 
coldly, had been ever since she could re- 
member the malignant eye of a green 
monster. She talked to it only when she 
wanted something direful to happen to one 
of the men, to Larn or Otto or Axel or 
Karl. Then she would put her straight 
little nose close to it and say things in 
short breathless sentences while the violet 
sparks of her eyes mingled with the re- 
vengeful green of its own. But to Pete she 
used to whisper all about some day when 
she would captain her ownschooner. ‘‘We’ll 
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cross all the seas on Clem Davis’ charts, 
and, Pete, we’ll sail up the crookedest 
rivers.” 

Pete understood her thoughts. She used 
to sit near him alone in the dusk, not saying 
a word. She used to sit there listening to 
the wind and looking out at the water. 
The ocean sometimes did not go forward or 
backward at all, merely bobbed up and 
down; and sometimes it came rushing, 
plunging, falling over itself; and some- 
times it slid like thick oil underneath the 
schooner, gray and fearful. But she did 
not mind how high the waves might be, 
up and up and down and down and down— 
pouncing upon The Captain Clem. She 
did not mind, because The Captain Clem 
always climbed them, then tobogganed 
pell-mell down the other side. And at 
night sometimes she just sat there looking 
up at the pointed white stars, or at the 
smoke-gray clouds that drifted slowly across 
the moon, or at the mares’ tails that 
scudded so fast they kept her eyes dancing 
to keep up with them. Always when her 
confidences were of tremendous importance 
she would hold on with one hand and 
swing out and look into Pete’s face to see 
that he was listening; and she would place 
her fingers over his large corrugated red 
eye to see the bones in her hand, then 
quickly take her hand away lest some tramp 
or seagoing tug mistake The Captain 
Clem’s course and run them down far out 
there from land. 

The gunwales of The Captain Clem were 
Joe’s picket fence, the ocean her front 
yard. Her bed was a bunk against the 
wall of a tiny stateroom, exactly six by 
four feet; and lying there curled up with 
hardly room to turn over, Joe would gaze 
through the port, no larger than a saucer, 
and see the ocean streaking past. Light 
green was the water when the sun was 
upon it, dark blue when clouds were drift- 
ing overhead. At night she would count 
the large luminous balls of phosphorus like 
blurred fallen stars floating by. 

Early in her teens she knew as much 
about sailing as any man aboard. And 
when she was fifteen she could handle the 
wheel, and Clem Davis signed her up as his 
mate. The men feared her more than they 
feared her father, and trusted her more. 
There was only one creature aboard The 
Captain Clem that did not move quickly 
when she spoke to him—her pet turtle. 

He had been given to Joe by the man on 
Piver’s Island when Joe was nine years old. 
And the man had assured her that this 
little creature, the size of a silver dollar, 
would make the best of pets because it 
would live a hundred years, maybe a thou- 
sand. And, too, if she got tired of him she 
could make him into turtle soup. Joe had 
said solemnly that she wouldn’t get tired of 
him; but nevertheless on innumerable occa- 
sions, far too many to count, she had 
threatened him with the pot. And she had 
named him Soupy. 

With the men she was inarticulate, ex- 
cept for necessary commands. She despised 
them; and she seldom said very much, 
even to Clem Davis. But Joe talked to 
Soupy just as she talked to the running 
lights—giving him her confidences—all the 
most intimate things, both of the visionary 
pleasant kind and those that had to do 
with dark emotions, chiefly hate and re- 
venge. But now she could, and often did, 
wreak her own vengeance. 

It was in Joe’s sixteenth year that Clem 
Davis dropped his line one afternoon and 
came running around the deckhouse in 
time to see this girl that he still considered 
a child lay open the brutish jaw of Otto 
Berg with a knotted piece of tarred rope. 
This man, who for years had sung at 
nights in the cabin, had laid hands on Joe, 
and she had responded with all the hate 
and the fear that she had treasured up for a 
decade. 

This was the last trip Clem Davis ever 
made to the wreck of the sunken blockade 
runner for blackfish. He weighed anchor 
before the hold was filled on this day, and, 
reaching port, sold this old, old schooner 
that once had been Joe’s cradle—sold it 
unromantically enough to one of the fish 
fertilizer factories at Beaufort, the town 
that looks out on the sea. 

And it was here that Joe first tasted an 
exotic fruit called civilization. 
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USK. Across the shoals and marshes 
of the back bay at Beaufort can be 
seen the derricks of the shipyard at More- 
head. They are silhouetted against a sky 
of saffron and palest green. Joe is standing 


at the water’s edge. A thong en, 
body, cutting into her breast, m 
possible to breathe. She is 
land dust. Never, she has t 
will she be able really to breg 
Joe is waiting for Clem Dayi 
working at the shipyard. She 
across these placid waters that | 
through canals and swamps and) 
seem to be imprisoned—barred 
ocean by a long low railroad tre 
now the color is fading in the 
this mirror of water is becomir 
smooth and drab. It is dusk, 

Joe has been cut from her y 
cast ashore in this little town of p 
and shabby houses. And the first: 
lization did to her was to give h 
nine name. The people of Beaufe 
Josephine. 

One thinks of the Empress Jose 
visualizes Empire gowns and poir 
satin slippers and hips that swe 
of the skirt. But paint out th 
Standing there—surely you can 
slender and dark. Her hair is g; 
being black only when the sun j 
revealing a deep wine color, too 
be forgettable. Her features ar 
instead of being molded; and he 
darker and far more colorful than 
more like the skies of these 
nights. Perhaps her body is beau 
she is too slight to be called Josey 
much too exotic in appearance, 
tling, to be thought beautiful at 

Yet kindness is a characteris} 
town. Curiously, it is here ent] 
wealth is enthroned in many y 
know of no people so generous 
And in their effort to explain tl 
their effort to excuse her, they h 
her Josephine, the Blackfisher G) 
put it this way: ‘‘You got to} 
her bringing up. She’s a blackfi: 

She was landsick during t 
days—physically ill from the mi 
front yard dwindled from a wi 
ocean to a patch of sand and fl 
rounded by a picket fence. Ands) 
enough, on that first day she al 
Soupy, her pet turtle, that for ]| 
she did not giveadamn. She was 
for the crowded cabin at nigh 
grunts and guffaws of the men shi 
and the rank smell of their pi 
smoke hovering against the bla 
And she was more homesick st 
steady beaming eye of Lookout | 
off, yet always to be counted on 
there were sputtering street ligh 
which insects buzzed. And ol 
shrouds to climb into, and the b! 
the waves, and the rush of phos| 
water past her diminutive windo 
narrow bunk. 

Clem Davis was a foreman nj 
shipyard at Morehead City, an} 
waiting for him. This was durin; 
when wooden ships were being bt 
that, uncompleted, were later | 
bits with dynamite. He returne/ 
fort each evening in a dilapid? 
boat, propelled by a one-cylinc 
that coughed and missed fire an‘ 
and missed again. But tonight | 
cared whether he came or not. §| 
to breathe; that was all; Joe | 
breathe. 

She slipped out of her clothes! 
single garment, left them there 0! 
waded out into the dusk, bre 
mirrorlike water. The water wa 
rose slowly, deeper and deeper, ¥! 
above her waist. Joe waded to tl! 
then swam on the slack tide | 
drawbridge and along the fro} 
oyster houses at the westerly en) 
fort. And lo! the thong that ha} 
her breast was gone, the wound W. 
and she breathed easily with |! 
against her lips, her hair trailing 

She rounded the sea wall, | 
channel turns sharply to the eas; 
paralleled the sagging wharves @ 
eaten piers, then turned from thé 
struck south for the breakwat: 
away. f 

Joe swam to Bogue Bank t! 
stood upon the smooth wide eas, 
back at the glow that hung like 
over Beaufort. The distance b 


self and its narrow sandy “val ts) 


ql 
f 


p 


exultant. She wrung the 
hair. She could hear the ri 

waves on the other side 0 
island. | 
Climbing a pallid sand d 
down into old Fort Macon. — 
. (Continued on Page 7 
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One of the buyers in a Department Store in Cincinnati 
needed quickly a record of commodities purchased, 
and where they were bought. He found it would 
take several clerks many hours to get the meager 
information required. 

A Baker-Vawter man was called in and, after an in- 
vestigation with their office manager, adapted Baker- 
Vawter buying records to the particular needs of 
this store. This plan now in operation, provides a 
record of purchases which is immediately available 
not only to all buyers but also to department heads 
and the management; showing— 


Goods bought for each department, 

When goods are to be received, 

Quantity bought from each concern, 

Rapidity of turnover of each article, 

Average gross profit on each lot, 

Number of complaints on each purchase, 
Mark-downs necessary to move each shipment. 


The Clerical Department now knows of each order. 


The Receiving Department knows what to expect 
and when. _ 


The Treasurer knows in advance the amount and 
date of remittance. 
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All mixed up 


A business executive ordered a purchase made. 
A Purchasing Agent said he ordered it. 

The Accounting Department never heard of it. 
The Receiving Clerk,said he never got it. 


The goods were badly needed but no one knew where 
they were. Everybody cross and no results. 


UPPOSE your buyer quit or some link in your buying 

system broke. Have you the records which would 

enable your company to carry on if every one having to 
do with the purchasing of material were to leave you? 


Baker-Vawter has been of service to manufacturers, job- 
bers, retailers, and banks in suggesting methods which 
keep the “‘buying”’ side of business free from trouble, 
and in furnishing the equipment to maintain order. 


For thirty-five years we have been studying methods 
which save worry and reduce expense in offices. Our men 
adapt our methods to fit your own conditions. Perhaps 
you need just the help we can give. We have helped 
many firms who didn’t realize how badly they needed us. 


There’s a Baker-Vawter man near you. We’ll send him 
without your being obligated in any way. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct. Our own offices in 55 cities 
Manufacturing Plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. Holyoke, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors 
Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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Banators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
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Mary Astor 


The new screen beauty 


Glenn Hunter 
“Merton of the Movies” 


THE FILM GUILD INC. presents 


GLENN HUNTER« 
‘SECOND FIDDLE 


with MARY ASTOR 


Written and directed figs +o and ae 
FRANK TUTTL! ED. WALLER 


a TUTTLE-WALLER Gaerptre 


“There is no real excuse for 
poor motion pictures!” 


FREE 


Miniature **Second 
Fiddle,’’ suitable for 
wearing on lapel of 
coat, sent free to any- 
one giving us name and 
address of the manager 
of local motion picture 
theatre, with 2c stamp 
to cover mailing. 


—The Film Guild 


a series of productions, sponsored 

by the Film Guild, designed to 
answer once and for all the demand of 
press and public alike that the screen 
resume the function originally planned 
for it -- the providing of clean, whole- 
some and at the same time thoroughly 
enjoyable entertainment. 
Who hasn’t played “Second Fiddle” in the 
family? All the pent up hopes of younger. 
brothers, the shattered dreams of daughters, 
side-tracked until their elder sisters are safe- 
ly launched -- these tragedies of youth will 
strike close to all men and women who seek 


through the medium of the screen a genu- 
inely human tug at the heart. 


(Ce FIDDLE” is the first of 


You all remember Harry Leon Wilson’s “Merton 
of the Movies”. Glenn Hunter is creating the suc- 
cess of his career in the stage version of this mas- 
terly satire. He is also the star in “Second Fiddle”, 
supported by Mary Astor, one of the most sensa- 
tional screen discoveries of the past two years. 


You can assure yourself an evening of amusement, 
suspense and thrills by asking the manager of your 
local motion picture theatre to show “Second Fiddle”. 


HODKINSON 


PICTURES 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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were on the brown stone coping. The moat 
beneath her was black in shadows, and the 
refracted light from a slender moon re- 
vealed dimly the opposite wall with its 
embrasures and a door latticed by heavy 
wrought-iron strips. The ruins of a draw- 
bridge were down there, the main portal 
sagged on its hinges. Beyond the rampart 
she could see a sector of the inner court, 
overgrown with rank grasses and shrubs, 
out of which arose a small yaupon tree and 
two tall dark cedars. All her life she had 
thought of trees only in the terms of spars 
and planking. But these cedars, standing 
side by side, were different. Their branches 
were interlaced. They rose above the grim 
fort that walled them in. 

Inarticulate, unable to form emotions 
into words, only dreams, Joe rested there, 
gazing up into the deep sky with its pointed 
stars. The throb of the sea, its soft distant 
cadence pulsed with her pulse; the shad- 
ows, the mystery seemed to pervade her 
senses until—lying there on the coping, her 
feet dipping into the darkness of the moat, 
her coils of hair resting on her hands—she 
became a part of the lure of the night, a 
white star resting in its voyage, a slender 
ray of moonlight. No phrases formed in her 
mind. Her lips were parted, yet Joe was 
inarticulate. The portals of the fort seemed 
to be closing, its embrasures and battle- 
ments were manned, and she could hear the 
rumble of guns. Or was the battle inside 
of her? 

Her heart had never pounded like this. 
Then, suddenly, her body was cold. She 
was trembling. 

When Joe stood again knee-deep in 
Bogue Sound red lights gleamed at each 
end of the jagged breakwater. Out there 
the waves were crumbling on the shoals. 
She struck across the tide, a breathless 
swim in the night where the tide is like a 
mill race. At the end of the breakwater she 
paused, holding to a cross bar of the chan- 
nel marker. The large red light high above 
her tinged the waves as they swept in, the 
water beneath her was black, unfathom- 
able. A comber crushed her against heavy 
timbers and wrenched loose her grip. Then 
she slipped through the water, unimpeded 
by clothing, free in her beloved element; 
and making the channel she paralleled the 
rocks of the breakwater. And the tide was 
with her. 

In the canal that cuts across Town 
Marsh two fishing schooners were moored, 
side by side, protected from the storms. 
Joe swam a circle around them. If one 
were only the old Captain Clem with its 
crowded deckhouse, low gunwales and pile 
of junk for an engine, she would board it, 
sleep there in her narrow bunk, never leave 
it again. Grasses scraped her knee, and 
she swam back into midchannel and 
floated a while, looking up into the violet 
night—a royal tent, old and tattered, that 
since the world began had canopied the 
couches of kings and princesses. The water 
washing across her body, she counted the 
stars as she drifted with the tide down the 
channel toward the town. 

The lights in the houses at Beaufort—an 
illumined window here and there with black 
spaces between—made her think of ships 
in a harbor she had dreamed of long ago. 
All lights should be swinging high above 
the water—stay lights marking ships at 
anchor, red channel lights, white flashing 
beacons, fixed unfailing eyes, like the Look- 
out Light. Dark wharves and irregular 
rotting piers waded out to meet her. She 
turned toward Piver’s Island. ; 

On the sea wall above a narrow strip of 
sand two people were sitting side by side. 
Joe could see a girl’s white dress. She could 
hear their voices, quiet voices coming to her 
across the water. And Joe wondered at 
this. She was mystified. Thoughts came 
into her mind and formed pictures—of two 
straight cedars rising above the fort that 
walled them in, of two ships in the canal, 
growing old together, of a boy and a girl 
upon a sea wall, talking quietly. Was there 
in the world some strange unselfish force? 
Could it be love? No, for love is a hideous 
thing and man a brutish creature. 

She turned with the channel and swam 
toward the drawbridge, her young body 
gliding easily and freely through its own 
element. This was the thing she knew, 
trusted—a child’s faith in its mother— 
the sea. It had cradled her. 
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ND now Joe has been at Beaufort for 
three months. Exactly three months 
ago Clem Davis sold his fishing gear and 


; 


Jan, 


stubby schooner with its pile 
engine and its patched gray 
lied in a wind and drooped 
sold it unromantically to th 
tory at the easterly end of th 
the new houses, beyond thi 


the roofs of Beaufort, over} 
and the sea, a thin yellowis]; 
and the rankest of odors. 
being cooked to pode to | 
impoverished soil. } 

Fortunately the wind seld 
the east. So steadily it b 
ocean—clean, saline, south 


fort girls have wavy hair; 
breeze is from the land th 
said, resort to tongs. 

And Joe is learning thes 
hasn’t curled her hair. It is 
and heavy for that. 
into a mirror. The other da 
time, Joe saw a full-length 
self in a mirror. The portra 
but she was not abashed. ]j 


feel rounded and smooth. § 
smooth. And sometimes §) 
than this reflection of hers¢ ; 
times younger. Sometimes | 
forever, sometimes for only 
did the mirror reveal thoi} 
tions—anger, hatred, the | 
venge—that through the jim 
voiced in short sentences to| 


dences she has whispered to 
Light—a wistful picture, lon) 
ing, unreal as her dreams. 

“I’m not like that at all’ 
really my body.” 

It revealed her, she thou 
than a house reveals those w 
It concealed her real self. | 

Joe drooped there, thinki 
Captain Clem, its singing } 
could make the portrait of | 
but she was weeping inside) 
one of the things that Joe 
Women make the portraits 


able sharpie, has taught Joe 
to ride a banks pony. And 
Georgia did her fingers. 

“You have good-looking }} 


her hair was like that—ri 
golden sunlight; while Georg 
rose stick, buffer and file. — 
Late that afternoon Joe 
hands carefully home and s 
on her lap, fingers spread wit 
was waiting for Clem. 
rolling in on his sea legs J 
hands beneath the lamp, ant. 
frowned down upon the po 
polished finger nails. 
“Do you like them, Cle 
ee you like ’em?”’ 
The following afternoon, it 


head City. 
girls’ finger nails shine, tl 
poodle.” He was directed tc 
and bought four and a half d 
That night he said to Joe, “ 
mate for more than a year, ! 
Now youre going to have tl) 
want—dresses and_ trinkets} 
other girls have.” He 7 G 
pocket. 
Things! What an amazing 
there are in the world! Joe 
them—the things other peop 
These girls at Beaufort j 
closets bulging with swee 
hatboxes under their beds, bU 
filled with linen and lim 
tables holding a jumble of h 
hair nets, ribbons, powder, D 
and rouge. She counte 


ing” atmosphere is just as 
y in the restaurant as 
ippetizing food 


17 is a certain restaurant in a certain city 
¢ is distinguished not because its walls are 
fee white—not because the food is so 
liously good—not because the cafe is clean 
( sanitary—but because its tables are 
iys crowded morning, noon and night— 
ler or summer—with a throng of cus- 
(21S whose steady patronage has built up 
a most profitable busi- 
ness for the proprietor. 


Just across the street is 
another restaurant. Its 
walls,too, are spotlessly 
white. The food is deli- 
ciously good and the in- 
terior is clean and sani- 
tary. Yet, most of the 
tables are vacant even 
during the rush hours. 


§ us gases, smoke and stagnant 
te stations and garages with 
n Blower Ventilating Fan 


| Why is One Restaurant Crowded 
a While the Other is Empty? 


’ one restaurant is crowded daily—the 
t slighted, is not evident from outward 
/arances. 


until you step inside the door of the 
{2cted cafe do you discover why the chairs 
‘Inoccupied. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities FOUNDED Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd.,Windsor, Ont. 
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esh Air—The Wonder Work 


er! 


Watch How Business Naturally 
Flows to the Restaurants Where 
the Air Is Clean and Appetizing 


The Depressing Atmosphere Which 
Keeps Business Away 
Is it any wonder that people avoid the restau- 
rant where the atmosphere is most depressing, 


tainted with odors from cooking foods—air 
that can be best described as stagnant and 


*‘sour’’ every month in the year? 


And is it any wonder that the crowds go where 
the air is pure and inviting—where there are 
no odors—no steam, fumes, or smoke from 
cooking foods—just clean, wholesome, “appe- 
tizing’’ atmosphere? 


All-Year Ventilation Helps 
To Increase Business 


That in brief accounts for the success of a 
certain restaurant owner and the failure of his 
competitor— fail- 
ure which was in- 
evitable because he 
did not realize the 
dollar-and-cents 
value of all-year 
ventilation that as- 
sures clean, fresh, 
“appetizing”’ air. 
American Blower 
Ventilating Fans 


Employees are alert—mistakes are 
infrequent—in the office that is 
properly ventilated 
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COMPANY,, DETROIT 


are converting many 
restaurants, formerly 
classified as failures, or 
indifferent successes, 
into prosperous busi- 
ness establishments 
because they eliminate 
thehot, stuffy, stagnant 
air—expel smoke, 
steam, gases and vapors 
or bring in clean, fresh, 
outdoor atmosphere. 


There is an electrical dealer in your city who 
will be glad to show you how you can assure 
yourself of clean, wholesome atmosphere by 
installing an American Blower Ventilating Fan 
in your place of business. 


Your Dealer Will Cooperate 
Without Obligation 


He knows how to use fresh air to increase 
profits in the restaurant business—and many 
other lines of business—and will give you the 
benefit of his experience without the slightest 
obligation. We suggest you see him at once. 


Write for his name and our book which gives 
complete information regarding American 
Blower Fans. 


(157) 


Clean, fresh, wholesome air will help to 
bring the shoppers to your place 
of business 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
Things! Things! A world cluttered up. A 
billion people, each with a thousand things: 
Machinery and oil; perfume and slip- 
pers; prayerbooks and idols; toys—from 
childhood to senility; crowded show win- 
dows; huge warehouses holding more; for 
sale; cradles, sheet music and tombstones; 
broken things in the cellar, heirlooms in 
the attic; boxes, baskets, trunks, closets, 
rooms, houses, cities and continents 
crowded with things, and making more; 
slaving to buy, slaving to sell. A cluttered- 
up world, a rag bag rolling through 
space—where there are only the immacu- 
late moons and stars. 

When Joe was no longer amazed at these 
innumerable things she gloried in them, 
then finally became satiated, and emerged 
from the cluttered-up stage of civilization 
not wholly triumphant, but nearly so—in 
white duck skirt and blouse. 

‘All the girls at Beaufort are going to be 
school-teachers,’’ she told Clem Davis, add- 
ing, ‘‘until they get married.” 

She turned down the page in chemistry she 
was trying to master and closed the book. 
Vaguely she was pondering the formula for 
water. She knew the ocean, but was unable 
to think of it as HxO. What did it matter 
if it was two parts of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen, or exactly the reverse? If only she 
could be out upon it! 

“There are worse things than being a 
teacher,”’ declared Clem Davis heavily. 

““Yes,’”’ she assented; ‘“‘marriage.”’ 

He revolved this in his ponderous mind. 
Presently he said, “‘The shipyard at More- 
head’s going to close down. No more use 
for ships—the kind we’ve been building.” 

Joe jumped up from her chair, her eyes 
dancing. “‘You’re going to buy back The 
Captain: Clem!” 

“No.”’ He shook his shaggy head. And 
the girl knew that settled it. 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

“T’m thinking of something,’’ he an- 
swered evasively. ‘‘What you want to 
do?” 

Joe told him, “I want a pilot’s license.” 

And he studied her over the top of his 
steel-rim spectacles; his stolid gray eyes 
shone through heavy overhanging brows. 
Presently he said, ‘‘You’re a girl. They 
wouldn’t give it to you.” 

““They’ll have to if I pass my examina- 
tions.” 

“Takes a lot of learning.” 

She nodded her head. ‘‘But I don’t be- 
lieve a pilot on this coast knows what 
water’s composed of, or gives a zy 

“Now, now!” 

“You want me to be a preacher.” 

s Lidont:7” 

“You do, Clem Davis. You’ve always 
wanted me to be a preacher named Joseph. 
You’ve never forgiven me for being a girl.”’ 

“T have.” 

“You haven’t. But I won’t be a preacher 
and I won’t teach school. And I can’t be a 
boy. It isn’t my fault. It’s your fault.” 

“Tt ain’t my fault, Joe. I prayed ss 

“You prayed! You beat my mother 
when I was born.” 

“‘T never laid a hand on her.’’ 

“You never beat her, Clem Davis? Not 
once?” 

“Never laid a hand on her.” 

“Then you didn’t love her. And you 
hate me. You have always hated me, Clem; 
always.” 

“T never hated you.” 

“You do. I know. I’ve found out.” 

“‘T never laid a hand on you either.” 

“Tt isn’t so bad to be beaten,” said Joe. 
“You can get over that. I’d rather you 
beat me once in a while, and not hate me 
all the time. That’s the way other fathers 
do. They love their daughters, and they 
beat them once in a while. But they don’t 
hate them.” 

“How do they show they love ’em, Joe?”’ 

“They say things.” 

“What things?” 

“Say they’ re pretty, even if they are not 
pretty.” 

“You’ re pretty, Joe. 
pretty. 

“Don’t!” She laughed hysterically. 
“T’d rather you beat me.’ 

The blackfisherman scratched his beard 
and gazed bewildered at this dark flower 
he was his. ‘“‘Do you want a finger ring, 

oe? 

“T want a pilot’ s license.” 

“T’ll make ’em give it to you.” 
doubled up his huge hairy fist. 

ray. 

“Will you give me a boat?” 

“What kind?” g 


Joe, you’re right 


He 
oe Sat! 
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“A pilot boat—like the coast guards’; like 
they have at station Number 191.” 

Clem Davis settled deep into his chair, 
his beard in the hollow of his thick throat. 

“Will you? Like the coast-guard boat?”’ 

“Let me think. I’m making up my 
mind.” 

Joe broke a long silence: ‘‘Clem, have 
you made up your mind? Will you give 
me a boat after I get my license?” 

He got up from his chair and thumbed 
the pages of a Bible. “‘I’ll build you a 
boat.’ ‘ 

“You! You, yourself!’’ 

“T’ve made up my mind. No more 
blackfishing. I’m going to have a shipyard, 
here at Beaufort. I been thinking ’bout 
it. Now my mind’s set on it—shipyard, 
right here at Beaufort.’”’ Thumbing the 
Bible, Clem Davis continued to mumble 
his plans. But Joe heard not a word he was 


She did not answer. 

“Joe, I’m not denying I wished you was 
a preacher named Joseph. But I never 
hated you; never. And it wasn’t my fault.” 

““You’re sure, Clem?” 

She picked up the book from the floor. 
And as she leaned upon the table the 
lamplight fell upon her hair, warm as wine. 
But Josephine was visualizing a ship—the 
first she would pilot across the Beaufort 
Bar. Would the day ever come? They’d 
have to give her a license, she told herself, 
if only she could pass the examinations. 
And determinedly she began to study with 
a cool clear mind. 


OU can hear the hammers, the tap- 

tap-tap of hammers at the westerly end 
of Beaufort; you can see the glint of saws 
in the sunlight; and catch the clean scent 
of lumber—cypress, oak and cedar. A 
boat is building on the ways. 

For nearly two years Clem Davis’ small 
shipyard has fronted on Gallant’s Channel. 
Adjacent is a row of oyster houses and 
sagging wharves and a clutter of miscel- 
laneous boats—schooners, sharpies and 
skipjacks. Rowdy motor boats, piled high 
with planking and barrels, are passing, fol- 
lowed by ground swells and making ‘noises 
like the detonations of fitful Gatling guns. 
You can hear them at dawn. These noisy 
motorboats are the chanticleers of Beaufort. 
And burying your ear in the pillow you wish 
for the days of the silent sail. 

In from the ocean race the tidal waters, 
breaking over the bar, inundating the 
shoals with their yellow sands and the 
marshes with their yellow grasses. And 
these sands and grasses must be dredged 
now and again to give depth to the channel 
so that crafts can go inland through Core 
Creek, Adam’s Creek and Neuse River. 
And, too, Gallant’s Channel runs along the 
entire front of the little town, fringed by 
dilapidated piers and irregular fish wharves 
and wharves upon which the merchant 
stores have turned their back, to face on 
Front Street. Here, in the season, yachts 
and houseboats fill their tanks with gas and 
oil, and crowd their galleys with excellent 
provisions. Indeed, Beaufort acclaims it- 
self a haven, a port of entry and a port of 
call—with a customhouse no larger than a 
box ear. And here, it is said, the girls are so 
beautiful that far out at sea the sailors can 
detect the perfume of their hair—or was 
this said of Lesbos, or some other isle or 
port? 

But beware! This is a tortuous channel, 
crowded in at the westerly end of the 
village between a sea wall and Piver’s 
Island, whereon are visible the yellow 
buildings of a Federal turtle farm—a 
marine biological station maintained for 
turtle soup! And here, just nine years ago, 
Josephine’s pet was hatched. 

Today—the most eventful of her life— 
Joe is to be found at her father’s shipyard. 
So follow Gallant’s Channel. Just before 
you reach the sagging wharves of the 
oyster-packing houses you will see her sit- 
ting idly in an old dory that, years before 
Joe was born, was washed ashore from 
a Gloucester fisherman that ventured down 
here and met its doom. Joe is now in her 
eighteenth year—or rather, exactly, she is 
past eighteen by four full moons and a 
crescent. The sunlight is on her hair. 

In the bottom of the dory Soupy is 
vacuously crawling over the broken ribs of 
this ancient bit of wreckage. Joe is paying 
him no attention at all. Her eyes are on 
the stubby fishing smack her father and his 
joiners are building on the ways; but in her 
mind she is fashioning something quite dif- 
ferent—a graceful schooner yacht. 


EVENING POST 


The month is September. The yachting 
season at Beaufort has gone. Months ago, 
in May, the houseboats and yachts and 
raised-deck cruisers passed this point and 
cautiously threaded the abutments of the 
drawbridge on their way to the North. 
They have passed, and the fact has played 
a part in Joe’s life. Not a stone’s throw 
from the water’s edge her pilot’s license is 
out there in a crude one-cylinder open boat. 
They have passed, but—it seems unfair— 
not an owner has intrusted his expensive 
craft to the girl. This is a point for silent 
thought between herself and Clem Davis. 
Patiently, night after night, for almost two 
years they worked together. And she took 
her examinations—flying colors. They had 
to give her that precious pilot license. 

And Clem would have built the kind of 
boat she wanted, no doubt, if other work 
had not overwhelmed him. Two scows he 
has built—each sixty feet long; and on the 
ways is the third of a fleet of deep-sea fish- 
ing smacks, with cold-storage refrigerators 
and many modern appliances unknown to 
the old Captain Clem. Then, too, there 
have been innumerable boats hauled up 
into the yard to have their bottoms scraped, 
then painted with red copper paint against 
the insidious worm of these waters. So he 
gave Joe the small open boat that two 
years ago traversed the waters between 
Beaufort and the shipyard at Morehead 
City. He calked it and painted it and made 
it as fit as he could. But it still coughs and 
misses fire and coughs and misses again. 
A miserable little pilot boat. But neverthe- 
less at Beaufort they will tell you there 
isn’t a man on the coast who knows more 
about the Beaufort Bar, its shifting sands 
and the canals and bays and inlets, and the 
Gulf Stream, with its vibrations, that 
makes of Hatteras, Lookout and Cape Fear 
things to be dreaded—not a man on the 
coast with more knowledge of the sea than 
the girl who is sitting here. But the Yankee 
yacht owners didn’t know this. They 
wanted a man at the wheel, not a girl in 
white skirt and white blouse with a dark 
ribbon knotted around her waist and burn- 
ing eyes and hair as warm as wine. They 
wanted a horny-handed pilot who could 
spit tobacco. 

Clem Davis, on a night, pondered in his 
heavy mind the spirit of this child that was 
his. She had said the next yacht would 
take her on. Always the next. Finally a 
solution suggested itself: ‘If you want to 
do something, Joe, there’s worse things 
than teaching.” 

“Yes,” she assented, as two years be- 
fore—only she had now learned to laugh— 
“there’s marriage. The girls, all of them, 
are teachers. And, Clem, I’ll tell you 
why: They reckon on getting positions in 
other towns, meeting men, marrying them. 
That’s the reason.” 

“That ain’t so.” 

STC She 

Anyway, she could pilot a ship across 
the bar, but she could never solemnly per- 
suade a lot of youngsters that all the rolling 
water out there was composed of two parts 
hydrogen and one part oxygen. It didn’t 
seem to matter, just so long as it was deep 
and blue under the keel. 

This phrase had formed a refrain for her 
thoughts—deep and blue under the keel— 
a theme that mingled with the tap-tap-tap 
of hammers as she sat in the old dory 
fashioning a dream. She was watching 
the men work. The planking was being 
nailed on—not riveted. Clem Davis had a 
theory—copper rivets corrode. Above the 
planking, which had reached no higher than 
where the water line would come, the ribs 
of the boat on the ways stuck up like 
the half-skeletonized form of a curious levi- 
athan. 

The boat that Clem was building was 
dumpy in appearance—broad of beam, 
heavy. But Joe had lengthened it out in 
her imagination. She had clothed its ribs 
with smooth gleaming white sides, and 
added a graceful bowsprit with a flying 
martingale of chain. She was visualizing 
the most graceful of all ships—a schooner 
yacht with cabin of polished mahogany, 
small square windows, and a row of ports 
with brass finishings. Gay awnings were 
over the deck, and small lifeboats hung from 
the davits. She hinged the tall varnished 
masts—so she could sail up the crooked- 
est rivers. Only suppose if it were real 


and belonged to her! Now she was bend- | 


ing on the canvas from mainsail to jib 
topsail and picturing her schooner yacht, 
starboard sheets aft, with the water curl- 
ing back from the prow.and rushing in a 
wave swiftly past the portholes—with a 


. “I won't,” she called back. 


, coughs and misses fire and 


Januar 


sob, a sigh and a song. And. 
could see it cutting the res 
ocean, lights in the on 
lights, red and green, and th 
in its wake. She could see j 
stripped, and hear the throb o of 
and feel it tremble in the saggi: 
and feel it plunge ahead. All 
would sail all the blue oceans 
Davis’ charts. ; 

Joe glanced down at her pet in 
tom of the old dory and sig 
usual thing for Joe to do. Bu 
alluring vision. And, strang 
she had never seen a yacht exa 
one she had imagined, never 
moment. Prophetic, curious visio) 

Soupy had got on his back. 3] 
crooked ‘legs were wiggling, clawin 
air. The girl leaned over. 
little tattoo with her finger tips 
yellow shell of Soupy’s stomach, 

“Suppose I should leave you th 
What would you do? It might te 
lesson. But I’m not a teacher, 
day—are you listening?—some 


j 


She glanced up. T 
drawbridge was slowly lifting 
ward. The concrete counterwe 


Soupy. Nothing else, this tim 
There was a quick intake 
almost a sob; and not another w 
long, long while. No other so 
tiously feeling its way against 
flood tide, there came through t 
bridge a gleaming white schoo 
First she saw its tall varnished m 
its long graceful bowsprit wit 
martingale of chain. It couldn’ 
Who would be so ignorant a 
Dismal Swamp with its miasm 
this time of year? No, it wasé 
She had created it in her imagir 
now, pleasantly enough, it was: 
just so she might see what a bez 
it was. Yet, strangely, she cou 
throb of its engines. And nows 
the row of ports with glistening 
mings, and the cabin of polished 
gay awnings, and lifeboats har 
the davits. It was going past 
She had created it. It was hers. 
passing by. Nor was it a 
phantom ship would never caus 
at the oyster wharves to rock 
phantom ship would leave no’ 
now she could read a name in go 
across the overhanging stern 
And now her own little pilot boa 
ing on the ground swell and t 
had turned with the channel ] 
sea wall and Piver’s Island» A 
Beatrice had vanished from sij 
Joe breathed again—tremul 
“Soupy!” The little turtle 
its back, its legs waggling | dic 
picked it up. “You didn’t s 
ated it. I must. I will haves 
The next moment Joe hac 
ladder that leaned acai 
fishing smack, unfinished on 
Holding to the planking she lé 
upon the heavy shoulders of ¢ 
She called to him, “‘A yae 
come through the draw.” 
“What! What’s that?” H 
the auger he was working ¥ 
tember! This time of years 
up incredulously at the alluring 
the planking. 
Ai m going down to the oil ¢ 
her up,” said Joe. Her voice} 
steady enough. ‘“‘She’s never k 
waters before. I’ve never seen 
“Must be only a tramp. 
name?” 
“Beatrice. 
yacht.” 
Clem Davis pulled his bea 
fully. “Never been here | 
agreed. ‘‘Joe ” But the 
appeared. Clem climbed to the e 
“Joe!’’ he called. She was at 
edge, unfastening a skiff. “Do 
pointed,” he shouted. ‘‘Joe, 
Don’t be disappointed.” 


She’s a marvelo 


at 


time, Clem. It’s mine!” 
Now she is turning over the 
dilapidated little pilot boat. 


misses again. And now the b Me 
a graceful curve away from 
into Gallant’s Channel, with 


wind blown at the bow, her hi 
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7 L2eATTZS RIGHT: MY EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS AS NECESSARY AS MY TRAVELING BAG” 


Wherever youare,wherever you go,an Eveready 


Flashlight is the one light you can have with you. 


Always ready to meet every need for light 


It needs no imagination to picture its countless uses 
in sight-seeing. It helps avoid mistakes. It prevents 
accidents. It is the only light you can carry in wind 
and rain, as steady and clear in a gale as in a calm. 


Whether you travel by land or sea; whether you 
are fishing, hunting, sailing, boating, or just motor- 
ing near home, it is common prudence to have an 
Eveready Flashlight. Instant light when you need 
it, right where you want it, it is literally the light 
of a thousand uses. 


7 7 Yr 


An Eveready Flashlight costs from $1.35 to $4.50. One use often 
repays the cost a thousandfold. 


rasHtreH 
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Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and 
improve all makes of flashlights; they 
give a brighter light; they last longer. 


Announcing 
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to be released from Feb Ist to Aug Ist 1023 
a program of motion picture 
entertainment for the whole nation. 


ARAMOUNT can plan and produce so far ahead on this gigantic 
scale, because Paramount Pictures have the pre-release endorse- 
ment of thousands of waiting audiences! — 


—an endorsement earned by steadily making good 
to more than eleven thousand audiences, steadily 
delivering the highest quality in screen entertainment. 


The mark of leadership for the Star, the Director, 
the Screen Dramatist, the Screen Technicians of 
every kind, is to have Paramount stamp the nation’s 
O.K. on their art. 


Paramount has the world’s greatest stock company 
of dramatic talent. 
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Paramount's unique resources act as the magnet 
to attract great stories, great stars, great 
directors, and every techriical screen betterment. 


Perfect team work of the finest and largest motion 
picture organization is the secret of Paramount lead- 
ership. 


See the coming Super 39 Paramount Pictures listed 
on the opposite page. Make sure that you get your 
share of these great entertainments— planned for you! 


st =o | | boa | 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. , 
4 ADOLPH ZUKOR, President 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MARION DAVIES in 
“When Knighthood Was In Flower” 


Directed by Robert Vignola 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


DOROTHY DALTON in 
| “Dark. Secrets” 


By Edmund Goulding 
Directed by Victor Fleming 


GLORIA SWANSON in 
“My American Wife” 
A Sam Wood Production 


By Monte M. Katterjohn, based on the story 
by Hector Turnbull 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S Production 
“Adam’s Rib” 
By Jeanie Macpherson 


| With Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter, Theodore Kosloff, , 
Anna Q. Nilsson and Pauline Garon 


“Drums of Fate”’ 

With MARY MILES MINTER 
Supported by George Fawcett 
Adapted by Will M. Ritchey from ‘‘Sacrifice”’ 
By Stephen French Whitman 

Directed by Charles Maigne 


JACK HOLT in 
| “Nobody’s Money” 


By William LeBaron 
Directed by Wallace Worsley 
Scenario by Beulah Marie Dix 


A George Melford Production 
“JAVA HEAD” 


Jith Leatrice Joy, Jacqueline Logan, Raymond Hatton 
By Joseph Hergesheimer 
Scenario by Waldemar Young 


BETTY COMPSON in 
“The White Flower” 
Story and direction by Julia Crawford Ivers 


MARION DAVIES in 
“Adam and Eva”’ 
| Directed by Robert Vignola 
| From the play by Guy Bolton and George Middleton 
Scenario by Luther. Reed 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


AGNES AYRES in 
“Racing Hearts” 
With Theodore Roberts and Richard Dix 
By Byron Morgan 
Directed by Paul Powell 
Scenario by Will M. Ritchey 


A James Cruze Production 
“THE COVERED WAGON” 


By Emerson Hough 
Scenario by Jack Cunningham 
Paramount’s great epic drama 


“THE Nth COMMANDMENT” 
By Fannie Hurst 
Directed by Frank Borzage 
Scenario by Frances Marion 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“The Ne’er-Do-Well”’ 


By Rex Beach 
Directed by Alfred Green 
Scenario by Tom Geraghty 


ALICE BRADY in 
“The Leopardess”’ 
By Katharine Newlin Burt 
Directed by Henry Kolker 
Scenario by J. Clarkson Miller 


POLA NEGRI in 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“BELLA DONNA” 
Supported by Conway Tearle and Conrad Nagel 
By Robert Hichens 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 
Presented by Hamilton Theatrical Corporation 


A William DeMille Production 


“GRUMPY” 
With Theodore Roberts, May McAvoy and Conrad Nagel 
By Horace Hodges and T. Wigney Percyval 
Screen play by Clara Beranger 


“THE GO-GETTER” 
By Peter B. Kyne 
With Seena Owen, T. Roy Barnes 
Directed by E. H. Griffith 
Scenario by John Lynch 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


GLORIA SWANSON in 


“Prodigal Daughters” 
Adapted by Monte M. Katterjohn 
From the story by Joseph Hocking 

Sam Wood Production 


A George Melford Production 


“YOU CAN’T FOOL YOUR WIFE” 
With Leatrice Joy, Nita Naldi 
and Lewis Stone 
By Waldemar Young 
Suggested by Hector Turnbull 


An Allan Dwan Production 
“The Glimpses of the Moon” 
With BEBE DANIELS 
and Nita Naldi 
By Edith Wharton 
Scenario by Edfrid Bingham 


MARY MILES MINTER in 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 
With Antonio Moreno 
From the novel by John Fox, Jr., and the play 
By Eugene Walter 
Directed by Charles Maigne 


DOROTHY DALTON in 


“The Law of the Lawless”’ 

With Theodore Kosloff and Charles de Roche 
From a Pictorial Review Story by Konrad Bercovici 
Directed by Victor Fleming 
Scenario by E. Lloyd Sheldon 


JACK HOLT in 


“The Tiger’s Claw” 
By Jack Cunningham 
Directed by Joseph Henabery 


WALTER HIERS in 
“Mr. Billings Spends His Dime” 
With Jacqueline Logan 
By Dana Burnet 
Directed by Wesley Ruggles 
Screen play by Albert Shelby LeVino 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“THE RUSTLE OF SILK” 
With Betty Compson and Conway Tearle 


By Cosmo Hamilton 
Scenario by Ouida Bergere 


e 


1 Paramount Pictures your entertainment hours mean most! 
Make your dates now 


“HOLLYWOOD” 


A James Cruze Production 


By Frank Condon 
Twenty-five stars in support 


“VENDETTA” 


With Lionel Barrymore 
and Alma Rubens im 
By Marie Corelli. Directed by Alan Crosland 
Scenario by Frances Marion 
A Cosmopolitan Production 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“White Heat”’ 


By R. G. Kirk 
Directed by Victor Fleming 
Scenario by Percy Heath 


AGNES AYRES in 
**Contraband”’ 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Directed by Paul Powell 
Scenario by Beulah Marie Dix 


BETTY COMPSON in 
“The Woman with Four Faces” 
By Bayard Veiller 


GLORIA SWANSON in 
“‘Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife”’ 
A Sam Wood Production 
From Charlton Andrew’s adaptation of Alfred Savoir’s 
play. Scenario by Monte M. Katterjohn 


A William DeMille Production 


“ONLY 38” 
With Lois Wilson, May McAvoy, George Fawcett 
By A. E. Thomas 
Screen play by Clara Beranger 


BEBE DANIELS and BERT LYTELL in 


“The Exciters” 
By Martin Brown 


WALTER HIERS in 
“Seventy-five Cents an Hour’ 


“CHILDREN OF JAZZ” 


With Nita Naldi, Jacqueline Logan 
Conrad Nagel and Robert Cain 
By Harold Brighouse 
An Al Green production 


DOROTHY DALTON in 
“Fog Bound”’ 
By Jack Bechdolt 
An Irvin Willat Production 
Scenario by E. Lloyd Sheldon 


ALICE BRADY in 
“The Snow Bride” 


By Sonya Levien and Julie Herne 
Directed by Henry Kolker 


JACK HOLT in 
“The Light to Leeward” 


By Peter B. Kyne 
Directed by Joseph Henabery 
Scenario by Jack Cunningham 


POLA NEGRI in 
‘“‘DECLASSE”’ 
A George Fitzmaurice Production 


Ethel Barrymore’s great Empire Theatre success 
By Zoe Atkin 


Scenario by Ouida Bergere ; 
Presented by Hamilton Theatrical Corporation 


| Theatres everywhere are booking these pictures with dates of showing 


If it’s a Paramount Picture 
it's the best show in town 


Let your Theatre fill in the dates! 
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ere You see 
how we weave 
guahty into 


ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 


Here you see how GARCO 
is made, beginning with the 
crude asbestos itself, then 
the corded fibre and through 
every process to the com- 
pleted product. Solid weave 
and more asbestos give to 
GARCO that sturdy 
strength and added value. 
Built by the largest manu- 
facturers of asbestos textiles 
in America. Used by owners 
who seek rea/ service at the 
brakes. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 


Main Offices and Factories: 
Charleston, S. C. 


Branches: 


= ASBESTOS. 
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THz MOUNTAIN WILDERNESS 


Then did a stranger of comely mien ap- 
pear among the Blackfeet, a chief of vast 
attainments, skilled in all the arts, and 
through his careful guidance the tribe was 
once again instructed in all the useful 
crafts. The buckskin and basket work of 
the squaws was of the finest, theirs the 
secret of preserving and storing food in 
ways unknown to other tribes. The war- 
riors carried lances and mighty bows 
against which no other fighting men could 
stand. Such vast knowledge as that pos- 
sessed by the strange chief could emanate 
but from one source, the Great Spirit, and 
it was whispered about that the noble 
stranger was his son. The Blackfeet re- 
gained their sovereignty over all the world 
as the chosen of Manitou. 

Then the stranger departed as he had 
come, and was seen to ascend a lofty peak 
on the way to rejoin his father in the sun. 
He disappeared in a great storm that ed- 
died and crashed about the mountain crest, 
and there was deep mourning in the lodges 
of the Blackfeet. The storm cleared and it 
was observed that great masses of snow had 
fallen upon the peak, filling the crevices in 
such fashion that the profile of the de- 
parted chieftain was held there in white 
relief against the mountain. For as long as 
this snowy image should survive, the people 
would retain the memory of his visit among 
them and profit by his teachings; and to 
this day the great banks of snow and ice 
have never melted, but remain for all to 
see—the profile of the great chief, left there 
on the mountain as he was going to the sun. 

St. Mary is one of the most beautiful of 
all mountain lakes. Its one end is touched 
by the automobile road that follows the 
east edge of the park, while its other ex- 
tremity, some twelve miles distant, reaches 
to the foot of Going-to-the-Sun Mountain. 
Lofty ranges flank it on either hand, and 
the shores are heavily forested. 


Over Gunsight Pass 


This lake constitutes another gnawing 
point for the nibblers who would whittle 
away our national parks. There is no pres- 
ent concentrated attack on St. Mary Lake, 
which fact is no indication that another 
move will not soon be launched, for it is 
locally remarked that its waters flow through 
the same channel as those from the Sher- 
burne Lakes’ dam; and since the cost of 
that project is rather excessive, it might 
well be lumped with a future reservoir site 
on St. Mary Lake and the cost of the whole 
averaged up—or possibly down—to make 
the expense of the whole within reasonable 
limits; in other words, to promote one 
project in the hopes of bolstering up a sim- 
ilar one that seems to be considered rather 
a fizzle. 

It seems inevitable that it will come to a 
focus again on the platform of pulling the 
Sherburne project out of the hole; and 
when the matter comes to a head don’t 
forget the ancient formula under which it 
will be presented—the old rallying ery of 
practicality on the grounds of the added 
production possible through its utilization. 
And remember that its damming would in- 
crease national production to the same 
extent that the utilization of the little lake 
in your city park would increase local pro- 
duction. 

The accessibility of St. Mary Lake has 
already brought it into favor with the trav- 
eling public, and it is visited annually by 
thousands of tourists, a popularity that is 
destined to increase enormously. A launch 
makes two daily round trips between the 
chalets that are located some twelve miles 
apart on its opposite extremities. Its waters 
are heavily stocked with fish, and Macki- 
naw trout weighing up to forty pounds are 
taken there annually. 

Gunsight Pass was visible from Going- 
to-the-Sun Chalets, marking the route by 
which we would leave the east slope of the 
park on the following day. The pass is well 
named, for it is a perfect reproduction, 
on a gigantic scale, of the rear sight of a 
rifle, the sloping sides of the depression 
curving down and inward, sliced in the 
exact center by a square-edged notch. 

The trail over the pass was not yet open, 
even though it was late in July; but Brooks 
had a trail crew out working on the side- 
hill switchbacks that had been wiped out 
by snowslides or spring freshets, and he 
stated that the trail would be passable by 
the following day; so we started for the 


(Continued from Page 17) 


pass in the early morning. The Gunsight 
Chalets once stood on the shores of the lake 
of the same name, but an avalanche wiped 
them out a few years ago and the buildings 
have not been replaced. We passed the 
scene of the disaster, and the terrific force 
of the snowslide was quite evident. The 
chalets had been leveled to the ground, 
their timbers splintered and strewn along 
the course of the slide. 

When well up the divide I turned and 
looked down the country. Far below us a 
long string of horses moved out of the tim- 
ber and took the first steep ascent. Some 
twenty or more of the guests at Going-to- 
the-Sun Chalets, hearing that the Gunsight 
Trail was open, had elected to ride through 
the pass. We watched them mount towards 
us and the tiny figures appeared as a pro- 
cession of ants creeping in single file along 
the trail. 

We nooned on a shoulder of meadow that 
was dotted by a dozen springs. Across from 
us the red cliffs were washed smooth as 
glass by the water that poured from above. 
The stratifications, some of white and some 
of a pale-greenish hue, pitched abruptly, 
and the water followed the same general 
slant, sheering sidewise and down from one 
to the next, and the whole streaked glisten- 
ing face of the cliff seemed to undulate as 
some great flag rippling in a gentle breeze. 

A white haze began drifting in through 
the breaks in the ranges to the westward, 
curling and eddying in the conflicting air 
currents, and it seemed that a storm was 
brewing somewhere over beyond those hills. 
We had encountered marvelously fine 
weather throughout the entire two weeks 
since our arrival in Glacier Park, all cloud- 
less days excepting one, when the last 
twelve miles of a ride had been covered in a 
drizzle that ended in a deluge while we were 
still some distance from our destination. 
However, we had weathered it without the 
least discomfort, as there is a heavy slicker 
tied behind every saddle that the company 
sends out. It is a part of the regular equip- 
ment—another point in favor of a large, 
well-equipped company as against a score 
or so of individual concessioners, for it is 
the only place I’ve ever visited where a 
slicker goes with every horse that is rented 
out for an hour or for a month. It usually 
transpires that the guide’s slicker is the 
only one in the outfit, and when a storm 
blows up, the prettiest girl gets the slicker 
and the rest of the party gets wet. 

The white haze continued to eddy and 
puff in the distant breaks, but the threat- 
ened storm failed to materialize, the cloud 
banks proving to be smoke from forest fires 
farther to the westward and thrown back 
by a shift of the wind. 


Native Nomenclature 


Beyond our nooning point there were 
great snowdrifts banked across the trail. 
The trail crew had worked paths across the 
more precipitous of these, so they could 
be crossed without difficulty. There were 
other spots, however, where the snow was 
too spongy and rotten to hold the horses, 
and there was some little floundering and 
sprawling on the part of the animals as we 
tacked across them, seeking the more solid 
stretches. 

A tangle of peaks opened out beyond 
Gunsight Pass, that country to the south 
of the pass and west of the Continental 
Divide being virgin territory, an expanse of 
three hundred square miles or more that is 
penetrated only by a few ranger trails lead- 
ing in from the western edge of the park but 
not crossing up through the high divides 
to link up with the present trail system. It 
is never visited by outsiders, and only oc- 
casionally by rangers, a dormant area 
which will eventually be developed by 
trails for horsebackers and hikers and be- 
come an active part of the greatest of all 
pack-trail parks. Down there the moun- 
tain goats range in bands of hundreds, and 
the rangers who have visited it tell trout 
stories that test the credulity of seasoned 
fishermen. 

This southern portion of Glacier, per- 
haps through its isolation, retains much 
of its native nomenclature. The whole of 
Glacier Park in fact is fortunate in that re- 
spect. The nomenclature of most mountain 
countries is extremely hackneyed. Each 
has its Rainbow and its Bridal Veil Falls, its 
Lookout, Table and Cathedral Mountains, 
its Devil’s Slide and Lover’s Leap. Step 


_Gunsight Pass. 


ask the first jitney driver t 

to those points and he’ll 
surprise than if you nami 
hotel as your destination. F 
native names have been longs 


significance of the titles long 
their turn, once the individy 
replaced in the public eye. 
But Glacier Park is y 
unspoiled even in this resp 
to the native names already m 
has her Sealplock and her §Snc¢ 
tains, Little Dog and Rum 
Rising Wolf, Loneman and A 
White Calf and Red Crow, T 
the Wolftail among a host of 
with its perfectly good claim 
supported by the traditions (| 
feet who made these hills thei 
exalted magnificence of this « 
have lifted the first white mer 
neyed expression, for they, 
some originality in naming var 
both fancifully and in the © 
titles that are applicable from | 
cal standpoint: Mt. m 4 
Peaks, Rotunda Cirque, R) 
Razor Edge, Goathaunt, Han) 
and the Glacier Wall, in addi 
previously cited. We searche 
the old familiar names and fou 
Within a few miles along th 
Divide to the east of Gunsi 
the Blackfeet, Harrison, Pum 
Eagle Glaciers, while the Spen 
a few miles to the west. 
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Assistant Chief Ranger Gil: 
west side of the park, was tor} 
where en route, so Brooks tu 
We dropp 
rock slide on the west slope 
and met Mr. Gibbs roundin 
above Lake Ellen Wilson. Th 
the sidehill far above the lak 
led us out upon a rocky nosé¢ 
point of vantage we could lo 
the gorge below the outlet. | 
blocked the cafion and the 
down over it for a drop of 05 
sand feet within a few hur 
tumbling from shelf to shelf ai\ 
finding its way to an unname} 
bottoms at the base of the wa} 
another lofty intermediate di 
cended and another abrupt di 
reaching the Sperry Chalets. 
or more goats were within sii 
we crossed out. They stood | 
ledges of a cliff while the kids 1 
on their precarious playgrour) 

The Sperry Chalets were \ 
a rock ledge furnished a nat 
from one building to the next! 
feeding here and there along tl 
rose immediately in rear of t] 
porcupine waddled across as" 
a dozen nutcrackers winged 0 
tree, their raucous notes echoi': 
rims. Squirrels had congregait 
to feast upon the ‘waste food 
the chalets. We begged a har'll 
oats and a few scraps of bri 


from the buildings. A dozen 
garded us from the crevices | 
and a bread line formed wh 
a few scraps of food before 1 
were swelled, and within five’ 
were at least forty squirrels s 
frisking within a few feet of’ 
Perhaps half the aggregatio"™ 
the mantled ground squirre 
marked fellows with deep ctl 
and shoulders, and with two bit 
the same color reaching bach 
buff body shades on either s” 
of the bread line was made. 
Columbia squirrels and a spri 
chipmunks. They grew bo 
cepted food from our hands, 
all about us, quarreling 0 
of the spoils. a 
A twelve-year-old girl fro! 
setts had joined us. A ma) 
squirrel perched on her 
chose Mrs. Evarts as thet 
pect and explored the pock 
for food. A chipmunk fed! 
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Fine Six Sedan at Record Eos Cost 


HOUGH its price is so phenomenally low, the new model, 

five passenger Cleveland Six Sedan brings you the superior 
power and flexibility of a six cylinder motor, the enduring quality 
of a completely metal-paneled body, and the luxury of soft plush 
upholstery. 

Strongly as it appeals to thrift—in its low price and high 
economy—it appeals equally to pride in its smart appearance and 
splendid performance. 

The new Cleveland Six Sedan was one of the real surprises at 
the New York Show—as it will be at all the succeeding shows 
throughout the country. 


Touring Car - - $-995 Among all of the 1923 closed cars—and this is emphatically a 
Four Door Sedan- 1495 closed car year—you will find none more worthy of your 
Sport Car - - - 1260 consideration. 
A cetAhHOUE WCheveland There are Cleveland Six dealers almost everywhere. 

he CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 4 CLEVELAND 


New Model . 
=) edan 


LEVELAND SIX 
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THE'STABILATED"CAR 
IS THE THING TODAY 


“Listen in” on any group of people talking “automobile” today 
and you’re very likely to hear a discussion of “STABILATION.” 


For these things —Sranitators—have ushered in an en- 
tirely new era in automobile progress, a period that history 
will record as the “StaBiLaTION” era—the era that developed 
a wholly new degree of motoring comfort and safety. 


Whether yours is the discriminating owner-group of the 
club veranda or the no less discerning chauffeur-group of 
the club garage, they are equally stirred by the “overnight” 
‘change in the car that has been “STaBiLaATED.” 


So badly did they want more comfortable, easier and safer 
motoring, that they installed Srasitators even when they 
thought they were simply something new in“shock-absorbers.” 


But they’re talking because they found instead, to their 
surprise, they had completely changed the whole nature of 
their cars. . 


For STABILAToRS are not “shock-absorbers” nor are they 
snubbing devices. They are a scientifically correct means 
of maintaining the stable equilibrium of the car body in spite 
of the pitching and throwing tendencies when travelling 
over all kinds of road surfaces. 


Fine cars are factory equipping with StaBiLaTors— but you 
need not wait—the same astonishing results can be obtained 
on any car now in use. An alert mechanic will install your 
STABILATORS in a morning. Moderately expensive—but’in 
far-reaching results they are incomparable. 

Descriptive brochure upon request 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Watson 


STABILATORS 


e@ CHANGE THE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR CAR eso 
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pocket for a crust of bread and an instant 
later a mantled fellow whisked up my back 
and perched himself on my shoulder. I 


_ felt his quivering nose exploring round my 
| ear and moved my head lest he mistake 


| his teeth in it. 


that member for a crust of bread and set 
The nutcrackers croaked 
from near-by limbs, but declined to ap- 


| proach within a dozen feet. Within a very 
| short space of time the mantled squirrels 
| appeared to have been stricken with a se- 


vere case of mumps, the pouches on either 
side of their faces distended with food. 
As each one loaded to capacity he darted 
off to deposit his spoils in some secret 


| eache, which was undoubtedly robbed by 


another while he came back to collect still 
more. 
Do not imagine that I am one of those 


| wizards who can step into any strip of 
| woodland and loose a soft whistle which 


calls all the wild animals forth from their 
forest retreats to lick his boots while the 


| birds fight for first place of honor on his 
| head. It is merely the fact that the natural 


inclination of most wild creatures is to make 


‘friends with man if conditions permit. 
| During the summer of last year, in various 
_ protected localities, I fed black and brown 


bears and some four or five varieties of 
squirrels from my hand; approached within 


| three feet of marmots and three varieties of 


grouse; saw both Canada and black-crested 
jays dart down and snatch bits of food 
from our table; watched over three hun- 
dred head of mule deer grazing in one open 
meadow. On one occasion three whitetail 
bucks entered camp, approached within 
twenty feet of us and attempted to rob the 
pack panniers of salt; and on another a 


_ brown thrasher lit on my head and gave me 


a good going-over while I was stationing a 
camera near her nestful of young. Any 
other human could have done those same 
things. 

We rode other stretches for weeks at a 


| time where it was impossible to approach 


within a hundred yards of a woodchuck, 
and all that we ever saw of deer was their 
tracks. 

After dinner Gibbs told us of his ascent 
of Chief Mountain and the discovery of the 
skull of the sacred white buffalo left there 
so many years ago by the great chief when 
he made the pilgrimage to the mountain to 
intercede with Manitou. From the porch 
of the chalets Gibbs pointed out various 
spots where he had hunted goats and 
grizzlies in the old days before it became a 
park; but we could not see any consider- 
able distance even with the glasses, for that 
ominous white pall of smoke kept rolling in 
from the west. 


The West Side of Glacier 


A party of hikers left the chalets in the 
early morning to make the climb to Sperry 
Glacier, and we watched them toiling up 
the precipitous trail. Our own way led 
down the west slope to Lake McDonald, 
the largest body of water in the park. The 
hotel near the upper end of the lake is 
owned and operated by John Lewis, who 
has conducted both a fur-trading and a 
summer-hotel business there since long 
before the country was set aside as a park. 
Even though the only present means of 
communication with the outside is through 
the medium of a launch that makes regy- 
lar round trips to the lower point of the 
lake, his place has attained a deserved pop- 
ularity. The lake affords excellent fishing, 
and Mr. Lewis keeps up a great flock of 
canoes and rowboats for his patrons. 

Mr. Eakin, superintendent of Glacier, 
had dispatched a launch to meet us. We 
had heard much of the wonderful view 
that was to be obtained from Lake Mc- 
Donald, but the drifting white smoke from 
adjacent forest fires shut down around us 
as the launch sped down the lake. Once it 
eddied and lifted momentarily and a stretch 
of the shore line was visible. A construc- 
tion gang worked there on the new trans- 
mountain highway that follows round the 
lake shore behind the first fringe of trees. 
Later in the evening the news reached Mr. 
Eakin that a fire had broken out midway 
of the lake on the southeast shore. The 
smoke from fires to the westward had 
effectually concealed the start and progress 
of this new menace, and it had spread over 
a thousand-foot front before its presence 
was discovered by the fire guards. Mr. 
Eakin promptly threw the entire road 
gang into the breach as fire fighters, and 
the conflagration was checked and put 
under complete control by midnight. 
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With the exception of Lake 
the whole west side of the par! 
direction from that point rem: 
veloped and largely inaccessib] 
average tourist. Mr. and Mrs. Ra 
for us at daylight the following 
and we set forth for a look at th 
to the north of Lake MeDonala 
runs through the park, paral} 
Flathead River, which defines. 
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six-hour drive brought us back t¢ 
line at a point a few miles from { 
dian boundary, where we were me 
Gignilliat. 

The character of the country o 
slope of Glacier differs somewhat 
of the east side. Flanking the 
River, it is rolling and heavily 
There are dense stands of tama 
stately cedars, some of these la 
feet through at the butt. Betw 
McDonald and the Canadian 
there are five large lakes that for 
aisles through the rank forest 
Long and narrow, their upper pi 
back into the heart of the glacie 
ranges of the Continental Divide 
and beyond the head of each lake 
smaller lakes perched in isolate: 
of the peaks. 


Something to Look Forwe 


pose of a national park is assur 
fact that the advisory council of 
land Camps is composed of s 
known lovers of the out-of-doors 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, Mar 
Rinehart, Col. Theodore Roosey 
Hill, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
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the Flathead River and rode 
miles to the outlet-of Kintla La 
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Fork of the Belly River, I was i 
be somewhat doubtful as to Uppr 
undivided claim to that honor. 
the whole of our trip through 
country of Glacier had inspired 
daily succession of retractions or 
The view of Two Medicine 
point of the Mount Henry trail, 
Pass and Red Gap each had ec 
others after I had proclaimed e: 
turn the end of the trail—the fin 
wild magnificence that could b 
nowhere else in all the hills. 
Pass had eclipsed them all. 
listened to the tales of the Uppe 
its waves lashing the base of the 
foot walls that reared above it, t] 
bowlders that dot its surface as 
miniature islands, moss-covered 
ping from the misty froth of the 
that churned down from the gl! 
above—I wondered if still ar 
traction was in order, and look 
forward to viewing that spot 
morrow. 
But the fates intervened and | 
reach the Upper Kintla. In awa 
as well that we did not. We hi 
seen so much in Glacier, and | 
anywhere another spot that is 2 
parable to Indian Pass, Red G 
those others, then we shall som) 
that spot as well. It leaves sor! 
look forward to. S 
Two small rowboats had bee 
into the camp, but their every 
been sprung by the long, rougl 
they were distinctly out of ec 
Mr. Eakin essayed a trolling tri 
outlet in the more seaworthy © 
but within fifty yards our craf 
full of water and floundering ¢t 
side to side with the swashing - 
fluid cargo. & 
It was decided that we shoul 
early morning start with th 
attempt to ride round the lal 
and climb to Upper Kintla. 
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ntries of the West one can 
all over them by using 
selecting the route, but in 
rests of Glacier the under- 
such matted density as to 
difficult and often impossible 
trails. The trail to the head 
eas reported impassable, but 
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or might prove incorrect; so 
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urface of the sea buckled up- 
ng tidal wave that drowned 
\ 
1 iat Tuns through the park, 
taling the east shore of the 
S | somewhat primitive affair, 
es|id bowlders every few yards. 
ul there is a fifty-yard straight- 
glut its length, and the stub 
Ir} off to Bowman Lake proved 
eetuated edition of the same. 
arjad traversed it prior to the 
ayithe trip. There were bogs, 
vlirs and numberless grades to 
: id those grades were steep 


sidling. Once the two out- 
over the brink on a 

, stretch, and it became 
‘ ick the car down the grade 
\zay list over the precipitous 
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slope to the right. After attaining the top 
of this rise we were temporarily stranded 
astride one of three ten-inch logs that were 
supposed to furnish solid bottom in a bot- 
tomless bog. Then a crumpled fender in 
rounding a hairpin bend on a too narrow 
turn and we came out on the lower point 
of Bowman Lake, the site of the first of 
the Skyland Camps. 

The main log building stands behind the 
first border of trees on the lake shore, with 
the smaller cabins and tent houses ranging 
behind it. This first camp of 
the chain is to be operated as a 
boys’ recreational camp, where 
youths of from fourteen to 
twenty will be instructed in 
horsemanship, swimming, 
boating and all branches of 
woodcraft, thus bridging the 
gap until such time as the reg- 
ular run of tourist travel shall 
begin on the west slope of the 
park. Ascore orso of boys were 
already settled there for the 
summer, and others were ex- 
pected within a week. An open 
fire crackled in the big log liv- 
ing room; another outside, a 
few yards removed from the 
lake shore. This last acted as 
a beacon light when we turned 
back after rowing a mile or 
more up the lake. 

One of the guests had come 
in with a dozen trout weighing 
from one to three pounds 
apiece, caught in less than an 


“‘Triple Divide is So Distinctive That it Leaves its Own 
Indelible Imprint Upon the Minds of All Who View It’’ 


hour in the stream just below the outlet. 
Farther up the lake, round the inlets of the 
little creeks that pour into Bowman, there 
is even better fishing, and trout ranging up 
to thirty pounds in weight are no novelty. 

This west slope of Glacier is the best 
moose range in the park. Their numbers 
are variously estimated at from thirty to 
fifty. The boys from the camp had sighted 
moose along the lake shore above or in the 
meadows downstream from the camp with 
almost daily regularity. This region is also 
the chosen range of the deer, and the coun- 
try was literally swarming with these ani- 
mals. The winter snows lie deep through 
these west-slope forests, and the summer 
precipitation is heavy, furnishing sufficient 
moisture to produce rank jungles of under- 
brush. Moss hangs in ragged festoons from 
the branches of the trees. Both moose 
and deer are browsing animals, subsisting 
throughout the winter on the tender shoots 
of this undergrowth that furnishes cover 
through the summer months. The moss, 
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too, is a staple article of diet, apparently 
acting as a winter substitute for the grass 
that is buried for half the year under a 
six-foot blanket of snow. Moose and deer 
winter through in good shape in this region; 
which is not true of the elk, for that animal 
is more strictly a grazing creature. Though 
the elk browses to a certain extent, he must 
also have grass, without which he will most 
certainly perish no matter how abundant 
the browse; so this section of Glacier will 
never serve as an elk preserve, although 


there are between two and three 
hundred head of elk in other parts 
of the park. 

Bach individual cabin and tent 
house in the Skyland Camps is 
equipped with an outside table 
where water, soap and other com- 
modities are replenished each night 
so that the guests may find every- 
thing in order when they first arise 
of mornings. But when I stepped 
out after a good night’s sleep the 
individual bar of soap which should 
have graced the table just outside 
our door was nowhere in evidence. 
The granite washbasin reposed on 
the ground. Others were questing 
about for soap, but every table in 
the camp was similarly soapless, 
and it seemed that some cleanly 
soul must have raided the whole 
place during the night. 

Mrs. Evarts, remembering the 
ways of the Yellowstone bear, 
thought first of that animal, as she 
had on the occasion when a porcu- 
pine entered Lew Sarett’s cabin on 
the Belly River; but the tracks 
pointed to deer as the culprits that 
had cleaned the camp of soap. That 
was the first time I had suspected 
that deer had a leaning toward 
soap as an article of diet, so [rather 
imagined that this affair had been 
the work of certain perverted in- 
dividuals and was not in the least 
indicative of the appetite of deer 
as a whole. A month or more later, in 
a different section of the country, I staged a 
general wash-up on the banks of a moun- 
tain stream, and later discovered a buck 
licking greedily at the bowlder where my 
bar of soap had reposed. Thus it appears 
that a fondness for that article is a trait of 
the deer tribe in general. Perhaps there is 
salt in soap. 

During the forty-mile drive back to the 
railroad at Belton we saw a number of 
deer bounding across the road at different 
points, their white flags flashing as they 
disappeared in the timber. 

Throughout the three days in this north- 
west edge of Glacier we met but one tourist 
car. It is a wilderness undiscovered by the 
tourists, and our search was for wilder- 
ness—some few areas that might be retained 
as pack-trail parks, wilderness preserves for 
the pleasure of those present and future 
millions of our people who would follow 
the trails and take their outdoors in the 
raw. 


“The Two Younger Rams Had Selected a Rock That 
Was Thrust Forth From the Rest of the Slide’’ 
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However, the whole of this northwest 
section of Glacier should not remain un- 
developed. There must be a balance in all 
things, and the greatest part of this region 
must be made accessible. In addition to 
the three lakes formerly cited, there are 
three others—Trout, Quartz and Logging 
lakes, each long and narrow like the 
others. All these west-side lakes swarm 
with fish, as do the creeks; and the Flat- 
head River, the boundary stream, is one of 
the best trout streams in Montana. As a 

whole the west slope of 
Glacier furnishes fishing that 
is unsurpassed in any area of 
similar size in America. All 
this should be made acces- 
sible to the people. 

The present road can be 
improved without any very 
great expense, as there is no 
engineering problem to be 
solved. A stub road should 
be built to the lower point 
of every one of those west- 
side lakes and a Skyland 
Camp erected there. This 
would afford camp sites and 
excellent fishing for at least 
thirty thousand campers an- 

_nually. And once that de- 
velopment is accomplished, 
the tourists will come. Then 
the communities out across 
the Flathead to the west- 
ward will realize that a pop- 
ular national park is a tre- 
mendous financial asset to 
adjacent localities. 

At present a considerable 
portion of the west side of 
Glacier Park is grazed. 
Some few of the local people 
would object to any discon- 
tinuance of this on economic 
grounds, but it will be to 
their own eventual advan- 
tage to discontinue it; not 
all at once, but on a percent- 

age scale of decrease annually as the devel- 

opment for tourists is carried on. This move 
should be instituted by all means, the same 
as it should become the policy of every na- 
tional park in the system to start at once 
upon the permanent elimination of all graz- 
ing in the national parks. Here and there 

a great uproar will arise, with all the usual 

accompaniment of economic fallacies and 
the accusation that such a move will hamper 
national production. 

It will—to exactly the same extent that 
the prohibiting of grazing in your little city 
park hampers local production. 


Trivial Grazing Disputes 


The parks belong to a hundred million 
people, and they are entitled to clean camp 
sites, the same as the city dweller is en- 
titled to find the park where his children 
play on Sunday afternoons a well-kept, en- 
joyable spot instead of a stock pasture. 
The two are absolutely analogous from 
every angle, recreational and economic, and 
whatever is true of the one as a local item 
is equally true of the other as a national 
problem. Instead of conceding a bit at a 
time for grazing, the time has come for the 
national-park service absolutely to reverse 
that procedure and establish the percent- 
age yearly decrease that will positively 
abolish all grazing within the boundaries of 
every national park within the next five 
years, and thereafter keep the matter on 
that basis for all time, and finally settle 
these trivial grazing disputes that are set 
forth as national crises of production, 
whereas, in cold fact, they matter but a 
trifle even locally. As regards the feasibility 
of it, any city has the power to appraise and 
condemn a man’s own deeded real estate 
and appropriate or destroy it for public 
improvements, city-park purposes and 
what not. 

Why, then, should the fancied rights of 
a few score individuals to graze their stock 
upon the parks that belong to the nation 
as a whole be considered so much more in- 
violate? The elimination of grazing in the 
parks would not even constitute a con- 
demnation of a man’s personal holdings, 
but would merely be ordering him off an 
area where he has no rights but theoretical 
ones at the best. Even so, it would not be 
best, perhaps, to thrust financial loss upon 
any stockman. A careful board of ap- 
praisers could estimate his probable losses 
and he could be reimbursed, even though, 
as a matter of pure business, he has no right 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Something that your wife — 
should know about tron 


' 


The freedom from impurities of a certain 
kind of iron is almost as important a mat- 
ter in your home as it is in your business 


UST does more damage in your house 

than moths do, and most of it is un- 

necessary. Fortunately there is an easy 
way to ward off its ravages. 

In the first place, you should stop 
thinking of rust as something that de- 
scends on us from without, like the locust, 
and destroys property. The makings of 
rust are in the stove you buy or the wash- 
ing machine or the roof, if these things 
are made of sheet metal that contains 
impurities. 

A little knowledge about iron is not a 
‘dangerous thing, ’ but just plain common 
sense, because it is so important to your 


pocketbook. 
What Causes Rust 


The foreign substances such as sulphur, 
carbon, ane manganese found in ordinary 
iron or steel are like nests of germs that 
soon cause corruption. When exposed to 
air and moisture, corrosion sets in and the 
spots of impurities accelerate the rust- 
ing of the metal and create holes, which 
shorten the life of the material. 


What the Ancients did by Luck 
We have accomplished by Science 
Iron objects made by the men of bygone 
ages have lasted in good condition to 
fore this day, because 
show the metal—prob- 
ie kas ably by luck— 
was pure. 

A score of years 
ago a group of 
men dedicated 
their lives to pro- 
ducing onacom- 
mercial’scale 
ingot iron free 
from practically 
all impurities. Most mills had neither 
time nor inclination for such a pursuit, 
even had the way been known. 

We built a complete laboratory, got 


Microphotographs showing 
difference between ordinary 
steel and Armco Ingot Iron. 


The pillar of Delhi, India, has defeated the elements for 
sixteen centuries because it happened éo be made of pure iron. 
Reproduced from The Fournal of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, Volume LXXXV, No. 1 


more metallurgists, devised manu- 
facturing methods,erected mills,acquired 
mines, and the result is ARMco Ingot Iron, 
a product that is known the world 
over for its exceptional purity. (It con- 
tains less than1/5 of 1% of rust-provoking 
impurities. ) 


Is it Costly? —Yes and No 


The scrupulous selection of raw material, 
numerous extra processes of manufacture, 
constant vigilance, and the rejection of 
all finished product that is not letter- 
perfect—these things, obviously, make 
Armco Ingot Iron cost more than ordi- 
nary iron or steel. Yet it so defies time, 
retards the ravages of rust, and lends 
itself to the many needs of humanity that 
it is true economy to use it and to buy 
articles made from it. 


The Age of Iron 


Thelist printed onthe opposite page gives 
many of the commonusesof ARMcoIngot 
Iron, bothin industryand in and about the 
home. This is the iron age we are living 
in, and you have no idea, until you get 


interested in the subject, how mar 
you use sheet iron. It is in your bas 
in your kitchen, all over your ho 
your roof, in the garage, in the ¢ 
under the road. Wherever you 
the street or by train you are con 
being served by Armco Ingot I 


How it Enters into Your Dail 
When you start for home tonight 
runabout, unknowingly you may| 
ing acar, parts of whichare made of 
Ingot Iron. The vacuum system ¢ 
accessory may be made of it. If,ho 
you take a trolley home, a large 
the car in which you ride may ben 
Armco Ingot Iron. Much of thetr: 
sion system that supplies current 
car may also consist of the same 

Meanwhile, Armco Ingot ] 
playing its part in your home. A 
range, it cooks your evening me 
huge tank holding millions of cu! 


~ 
This is a scene in the Armco Research Laboral 
where our metallurgists are devoting their own ¥ 
to finding ways of extending the life of irom and | 


of gas, it supplies the fuel to ‘th 
Down in the cellar, as a gas wate! 
it heats the water for your shoy 

After supper Armco Ingot 10 
tinues to work for you. Your v i 
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dishes in an electric dish washer. She 
; them to drain on a porcelain-top 
e or on the enameled lids of the wash 
;, She places the left-overs from sup- 
in the refrigerator and throws the 
se into a galvanized garbage pail. 

'n your supper table there was prob- 
- some milk. In forty-quart cans 
aco Ingot Iron brings milk to the 
. Itis the roof of the freight car that 
sports these cans. As metal culverts 
arries small streams under the road- 
_and as bond wires carrying the cur- 
for automatic signals it speeds the 
1 in safety. 


On the Farm 


‘he farm, Armco Ingot Iron is used in 
‘nilking machine that milks thecows. 
rire fencing, it keeps the cows from 
‘ing out of the pasture. It is the metal 
the conveyor 
ih carries stable 
te to the barn- 
it is in the 
an bins, water 
whs, feed hop- 
‘and galvanized 
, 

‘ the farm house 
-co Ingot Iron 
duty in the 
2 of a furnace; 
ahing machine; a 
t- tank that sup- 
ethe house with 
ning water; a 
cen range; in the form of wash tubs; 
cetylene or gasoline lighting plant; 
asewage disposal system. 


In the Metropolis 


hilding structures you meet ARMCo 
x Iron in the form of roofing, gutters, 
ces, skylights, window frames, and 
ators. In the tallest building in 
>\orld, the Woolworth Building, New 
t, the plaster is laid over rust-resist- 
; lerringbone Lath:made of Armco 
Iron. 


. 


Armco Ingot Iron is probably used 
2'c-coated sheets than in any other 
m You will find it in the shelves of 
urefrigerator,the drainson your house, 
th: hot-water tank in your kitchen. 

I: zinc (commonly called galvanizing) 
4 on as an added protection, and it 
“Ges practically one and inseparable 
ARMco Ingot Iron, because of the 


ns uniform soft surface of this special 
n 


Enamel that Stays 
Beautiful 


If the base metal in your enameled 


stove, refrigerator, table top or tub cov- 
ers is ARMCo Ingot Iron, you can be sure 
that the smooth satin finish will last indef- 
initely. ‘There are no little gas pock- 
ets in Armco Ingot Iron that act like 
tiny volcanoes and break the enamel 
coating. There is no unevenness. The 


In the modern kitchen 
Armco Ingot Iron 
reigns supreme because 
of its great durability 
and the lasting beauty 
it gives to enamel, 


The registered trade- 
mark “Armco”? car- 
ries the assurance 
that products bear- 
ing that mark are 
manufactured by the 
American Rolling 
Mill Company with 
the skill, intelligence, 
and fidelity associ- 
ated with its prod- 
ucts, and hence can 
be depended upon to 
possess in the high- 
est degree the merit 
claimed for them. 


In the eaves trough, spouts, flashing, sky- 
light of a house—wherever metal must 
meet the challenge of air and moisture 
—Armco Ingot Iron is a true economy. 


velvety surface of this ingot iron takes 
and holds enamel with lasting beauty. 


How You Can 

Tell “Armco” Ingot Iron 

You will find this label in 
blue and gold on household 
articles such as refrigera- 
tors, stoves, enameled table- 
tops and washing machines. 
Manufacturerswho useArmcoIngotIron 
know its worth and its reputation and are 
proud to put the Armco label on their 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
ARMCO Ingot Iron 


Here are some of the everyday 
uses of Armco Ingot Iron 


WITHIN IN 
THE HOUSE INDUSTRY 
Stoves Welding 


Washing Machines 
Garbage. Cans 

Ash Cans—Pails 
Refrigerators 
Furnace Drums 
Hot Water Tanks 


Smoke Stacks 

Oil & Water Tanks 
Acetylene Tanks 
Freight Car Roofs 
Coal Car Sidings 


Drainage Systems 


Table Tops Car Heaters 

Tub Covers Gasoline Tanks 

Electric Light Coal Tipples 
Reflectors Wire Fencing 


Metal Doors 


IN Grave Vaults & 
BUILDING Caskets 
, Culverts 
Coping Flumes 
te Farm Equipment 
See Boiler Tubes 
Flashing 


Eaves Trough 
Down Spouting 
Skylights 
Ventilating Systems 
Window Frames 
Metal Lath 


“A WORD ABOUT METALLURGY 


Armco metallurgists, working in the most complete 
laboratory of its kind in America, have developed not 
only Armco Ingot Iron, but also Armco steel sheet spe- 
cialties for the automobile, electrical and other industries. 
Leading automobile manufacturers use Armco steel 
sheets on account of their exceptional bending and 
drawing qualities. Armco steel electrical sheets are 
widely used because of their high permeability, low core 
loss and non-aging qualities. The American Rolling 
Mill Company are makers of high-grade special sheets 
to meet the demands of exacting manufacturers. Tech- 
nical information will be supplied to any manufacturer 
as to Armco products and their adaptability to any 
particular need. 


products. It isa mark of 
distinction anda mark you 
should alwayslook for. If 
the sales person in a store 
does not mention it, ask 
him for one ‘made of 
ArMCo Ingot Iron.” 


The Armco 
( — ) 
R 


iN MCo triangle is 
\V/ stencilled on 

our ingot iron 
at the mills so you can 
identify it in sheet form 
for building and other 
purposes. On account of 
its wear and its easy ‘“‘workability,”’ sheet 
metal men and builders are glad to supply 
you with Armco Ingot Iron. It will pay 
you always to specify it and to identify 
it by the trademark. It means relatively 
as much in your home as it does in some 
great industrial plant. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, O. 


ARMCO 


TRADE MARK 


INGOT IRON 
Resists Rust 
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Watch This 


Column 
‘The Flame of Life” 


Right now, in the leading motion- 
picture theatreseverywhere,PRIS- 
CILLA DEAN is enjoying another 
greattriumphinthe UNI VERSAL- 
JEWEL production, “The Flame 
of Life,” adapted from Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s world-famous 
novel, ‘“That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 
* * x 


From intimate, first-hand knowledge of 
the mining districts of Northern England, 
Miss Burnett gathered the material for this 
romance, which, by the way, was a com- 
panion story to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
and it was read by the whole civilized 
world. It is a natural love-story of such 
democratic and dramatic atmosphere that 
everybody should see the picture. 


* * * 


The thrilling mine catastrophe which 
brought out the nobleness of character of 
the mine-worker’s daughter, and appealed 
to the heart of the young superintendent, 
or over-man, is only one of the many in- 
tensely startling scenes. It required many 
weeks of patient effort to stage it properly. 


Associated with MISS DEAN is a 
company of stars, such sterling people as 
Robert Ellis, Wallace Beery and Beatrice 
Burnham, under the direction of Hobart 
Henley, who directed the Universal picture 
versionof BoothTarkington’smasterpiece, 


“The Flirt."” You know them all, hence 
you can appreciate what there is in store. 


* * * 


This picture demonstrates, as many recent 
UNIVERSAL-JEWELS have done, that 
you can’t see all that is best in pictures 


unless yousee UNIVERSALS. Keep your 
eyes open for ‘The Flame of Life.”’ 


hart b-~—% 


President 
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(Continued from Page 81) 
to utilize the public domain for his own 
personal profit except through a tradition 
which he himself founded for his own ex- 
clusive benefit and seeks to keep alive for 
the same reasons. 

In the final analysis, such a move will 
result to the benefit of the local inhabitants 
themselves. They won’t believe it, how- 
ever, until it has been demonstrated on the 
spot. A demonstration, positive and con- 
elusive, occurring right next door won’t 
serve to convince them. I was once a local 
inhabitant myself, and it required a demon- 
stration to convince me; so I speak with 
first-hand knowledge, having seen both 
sides. 

I was one of the few local residents 


| scattered along the Cody road to the 


Yellowstone, and watched the first few 
straggling tourist cars roll past. The fami- 
lies of local ranchers stood in:their doors 


| and waved a greeting to each passing car. 
| In those days my infant son watched that 


ribbon of road by the house and announced 
the appearance of each car by a joyous 
whoop. That was seven years ago. Today 
I should be obliged to picket the infant to 
keep him from dodging the traffic there. 

I stood there again during last summer. 
Something over twenty-five thousand tour- 
ists rolled up that road in the three sum- 
mer months. Those tourists left more cash 
in the country than the entire gross value 
of all the crops and stock produced in a 
strip fifty miles wide along the entire east 
side of the park! 


Park Service Plans 


I’m convinced! In fact I am so thor- 
oughly convinced that I’m willing to*go 
on record with a prediction, even though 
it is most unwise to indulge in prophecy. 
We passed one tourist car in three days on 
the northwest slope of Glacier. Ten years 
from now, provided that the development 
cited be accomplished within the next 
three—the improvement of the road from 
Lake McDonald to the Canadian boundary, 
stub roads built to the point of each of the 
five main lakes, the installation on each of 
a good hotel or camp and camp grounds, 
along with a few of the latter on the Flat- 
head River—the tourist travel will exceed 
ten thousand souls in a single summer in 
that country between Lake McDonald and 
the Canadian line, inclusive; a travel that 
will even then be in its infancy. And those 
tourists will leave more cash in the adja- 
cent country than three times the entire 


| gross value of all the stock that is grazed 


in that same section of the park. 

The main bulk of the summer tourists 
have not yet discovered Glacier Park, but 
when they do there will be an ever-increasing 
stampede toward that country. Those stub 
roads should be built to the point of every 
one of those west-side lakes; but not a foot 
of road should be built beyond their lower 
points. 

Glacier possesses every potentiality for 


| becoming the greatest of all summer play- 


grounds in the world. Much of that charm 
is founded upon its wilderness features. It 
is sufficiently large to permit of a balanced 
development that will fit the future require- 
ments of every citizen in the nation, no 
matter what his tastes. The east side is now 
opened by a road that roughly parallels the 
boundary, and with stub roads leading 
back to every main point of interest, a 
system of excellent hotels and chalets, an 
increasing chain of automobile camps, all 
those features are susceptible of almost un- 
limited expansion. A strip could be simi- 
larly opened along the west side along the 
lines previously cited. These areas could be 
developed to accommodate several hun- 
dred thousand tourists and campers an- 
nually, all of whom could view the best 
scenic effects of the whole Northwest from 
the transmountain highway which will soon 
be completed across the park. The back- 
country chalets could be enlarged and in- 
creased in number to accommodate the 
increasing travel of those who follow the 
trails, and there will still remain the north- 
central and south-central areas for wilder- 
ness preserves. 

It is some such system that the present 
personnel of the national-park service is 
planning to inaugurate. A recent bulletin 
points to the advisability of the preserva- 
tion of certain wilderness areas in some few 
of the larger parks that are suited for that 
purpose. 

The present park-service officials are en- 
deavoring to keep our parks intact. The 
best method of helping them to attain that 
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end is to put through certain laws that will 
deprive them of departmental executive 
authority along those certain lines, even 
though that assertion, at first glance, ap- 
pears as if we would reward their efforts in 
our behalf with ingratitude and gross lack 
of confidence. 

In these days of the bureaucratic mind, 
when it seems that the sole purpose of 
every commission and committee is to 
reach out for more and greater powers and 
amplification of activities to the point of 
overlapping in every direction, it does 
seem difficult to comprehend the fact that 
any governmental branch or bureau would 
so far shatter tradition as to court legisla- 
tion that would tend directly toward lessen- 
ing its own powers of authority. Yet, ina 
sense, that is exactly what the national- 
park service is doing. 

Two years ago the service was instru- 
mental in the passage of a bill which pro- 
vided that no reservoir site could thereafter 
be granted in a national park without an 
act of Congress. They labored for a period 
of years to get this measure, which auto- 
matically deprived them of the power to 
grant such reservoir sites themselves. This 
was not for the reason that they feared the 
temptation would prove too great for them 
to withstand, but through the knowledge 
that in the very near future there might 
be some director of national parks or some 
Secretary of the Interior whose views might 
coincide with those of the nibblers. Vested 
with authority to sponsor any sort of de- 
velopment in the parks merely by his 
executive permission, such a one could 
wreck in five minutes all the constructive 
policies that the present officials have faith- 
fully labored for years to introduce. 

Mr. Horace M. Albright, of the national- 
park service, has made a recent recom- 
mendation that new automobile roads in 
the parks be placed on the same basis as 
reservoir sites, thereafter requiring an act 
of Congress before a new stretch of road 
may be authorized. 

Bear in mind that before and since that 
recommendation the service has gone stead- 
ily ahead with the broad general program 
of building automobile roads that tend to 
make the parks accessible to the greatest 
possible number of people at the least 
possible cost. The purpose of that measure 
would not be that of retarding sane devel- 
opment of the parks, but rather to put 
a check on that tendency, which seems a 
part of our present frenzy of road build- 
ing, to build a road of some sort up every 
ee bottom and round the shores of every 

ake. 

There should be another law dealing 
with the percentage decrease of grazing the 
parks that would abolish it for all time at 
the end of five years. The present officials 
may institute that procedure by depart- 
mental decree; but without a specific law 
to back them up such a move would avail 
them little, for the next group of officials to 
succeed them in office could as easily hand 
down another departmental decree that 
would annul the preceding one and permit 
the grazing of every foot of every national 
park. We could then rise and protest to 
our hearts’ content, but our protests would 
avail us nothing. 


Alias Saddle Horse Park 


Congress would not pass any measures 
in park matters over the protest of the 
park-service officials. It isn’t done. That 
is just how insecure a basis our park system 
rests upon today. Whether or not the 
whole structure falls a prey to the nibblers 
depends entirely upon the attitude of some 
future park director or Secretary of the 
Interior, and the only way in which we 
can render it secure is to put through these 
measures while the present officials are 
advocating them. It is difficult to imagine 
that any group that succeeds them will 
take the field and campaign for measures 
that will directly lessen their own executive 
authority. So let us get these measures 
now before it is too late. 

Glacier is the logical choice for the first 
and greatest of our pack-trail parks. In 
the first place it has the virgin wilderness, 
which essential is becoming very rare. It 
has the most startling massed succession 
of scenic effects to be found anywhere in 
the country. The lay of the land is such 
that it can be developed by motor road to 
accommodate hundreds of thousands of 
automobile tourists without in the least 
interfering with the preservation of the 
two U-shaped wilderness areas in the 
north and south central parts. Glacier is 


‘thousand horsebackers to Glacier, | 


‘ride from an automobile road, was 


January | 


already becoming known as the §; 
Horse Park, a familiar nickname 
stick. The largest saddle-horse conee 
in America, perhaps in the world, is ah 
in existence there, equipped to hand] 
increase of pack-trail tourists as bn 
pear, an increase which is destined ; 
large. Glaeier has the start in this re 
and should retain it. Those five y 
lakes, beyond their lower points, shoy 
developed only by trails that cirele 
and lead back to the glaciers D 
peaks behind, eventually to be link 
with the comprehensive trail sy 
the other side. All travel beyond they 
of those five lakes should be by boa 
horseback or on foot. a 
Aside from recreational advantages, 
might be said of the economic possih 
of a pack-trail park. Ten years 
national park was considered a 
phant by the adjacent communities, ; 
sought its scrapping and deyelop 
Today certain ones of them have att 
such popularity that chambers of com 
for a hundred miles around are pz 
resolutions recommending their pres 
tion, seeing in each one the greates{ 
nomic asset in its respective state, 
popularity is yet in its infancy, and th 
known parks are coming into their oy 
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Mr. Hall’s Museum 
A few wilderness areas, if pres 

have the same potentialities for the fi 

Without going into theoretical surmis 


fact that last summer the nicknar 
the Saddle Horse Park attracted ove 


our least-visited parks, shows that 
today there are economic possibilitie 
pack-trail park, once it becomes kno! 
such. Another area, one of the few: 
a man may travel more than a half 


trated by possibly fifty people two 
ago. Their accounts of its charm a} 
seclusion popularized it, and last su 
in the neighborhood of five hundred 
followed its trails with pack trains. 

It is well known that novelty att 
Ten years ago the mountain highwi 
automobiles was a novelty. Populi 
wilderness resorts have long been 
that draws the annual millions of reeri 
seekers. Regular summer-resort a 
ments were the rule. It has now re 
the point where nearly every availab! 
of beach and the majority of our mo 
lakes have become resorts of one vari 
another. The staple brand of amuser 
while they still attract, are no longe 
sidered a novelty. 

In 1921 Ansell F.-Hall, naturalis 
stalled a natural-history museum in Y 
ite National Park. By his own ‘ 
unaided efforts he gathered togethe) 
collections and specimens as he cov 
cure, and his progress was truly remar 
His fellow naturalists gave brief le 
on various branches of natural h’ 
showed moving pictures of Ee bt 

n 


A few more years and there will 
automobile road up the bed of every 
tain stream, encircling every lake 
with feathering branches travers 
floor of every gulch; sufficient mile 
render it impossible for any man 0 
the half of it, even though he shoul 
every day for the span of his na 
The wilderness will have vanished. 
bit of virgin country will then be tl? 
elty that will attract. Then Glacie 
its magnificent wilderness areas, its 
tain fastnesses swarming with wilt 
timber-line trails to perpetual snow) 
and ice-fringed lakes—then C 
pack-trail park, will have the 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a ! 
articles by Mr. Evarts. The fourth will apP 
early issue. 


ong dim corridor carpeted in 
ed and was abandoned in the 
t, Iso carpeted in red. In semi- 
; .d prayer I followed directions 

Eintton opposite the number 
knew I wanted to stop at 
, but did the lift know it? 
‘rst time in my English experi- 
hing moved instantly and fast. 
yened the lift door. The cage 
hasuddenness that cracked my 


zin the cage. All I lacked was a 
efish in the bars, a bit of seed 
_ of song. 
another button that threw ’er 
, and we began a tail spin down- 
‘y the scale on the vertical row of 
inay best concertina technic. We 
d Every time I’d open the door to 
re were, all action would cease. 
thaght of the hurrah and excite- 
would be in Brielle if one of the 
w boys were killed right inside 
hia Palace, and I sent the lift up 


) 
¢ 


ko it. 

fitopped at the third floor, as it 
, 1d intended to do right along if 
aid at its door and buttons. A 
_ clothes greeted me when I tot- 
t| the cage. Instinctively I gave 
lights of Pythias grip, only to 
hi misjudged him. Past red- 
ré lounges and chairs he led me 
e red-carpeted corridor to a 
room in the royal domestic 
ies, situated along the central 
fie palace and looking down upon 
or Memorial and the trees of the 
ane surprise when I noted that 
o\a was carpeted in red! As soon 
ground to it I am going to open 
‘s2cialized factory in London for 
ufacture of red carpets and red 
tel and palace purposes, mon- 
hzray felt hats with black bands, 
1ces, white spats, boiled-mutton 


f Scotch. I’ll do it for the wife 
li’ sake. They want me to make 


h Ducal Phone Book 


itlone and unguarded in the room 
d iat line to the effect that ‘‘Bel- 
fed the war to protect her honor, 
ay England to save themselves, 
ea for souvenirs.’’ The three 
ii of the room were lined 

inclosed cabinets, the shelves 
1\th hundreds of little gifts, many 

h ecards attached, that royalty 

ged with royalty; dolls, worse 
, tat Princess Mary had played 
cl-mounted fountain pen marked 
» 


‘andra” to someone or other; 
1 gift photographs of the home 
one of Victoria down to baby 
she Prince of Wales; playthings 
| xen Edward VII’s when he was 
id bits of jewelry, gift books, 
, orles, medals, small flags, more 


a\s, unfortunately, were locked. 
y ‘com lying round loose was a 
tephone directory. It was merely 
e(ered telephone book, but across 
vas pasted a slip of paper on 
ai;yypewritten: 


RY OF H. R. H. THE DUKE 
OF YORK 


=| could button my coat com- 
" the book the door opened and 
1om breezed my dashing young 
te case of Bass. In my embar- 
t/e only thing I could think to do 
Ti the duke’s desk telephone and 
for the only London telephone 
I as thoroughly familiar with. 


¢ to my friend then and learned 
that not only had Queen 
niumbrella fared forth but that 
‘id the Duke of York at the mo- 
following their not uncommon 

g an early morning ride in 
W. Princess Mary—Mrs. Las- 
°\snow— of course was out, having 
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been married some months previously and 
just settled in a London home of her own 
that is somewhat smaller than the Grand 
Central Railroad Terminal but even cozier. 
The two younger princes also were out, one 
with the Tenth Hussars, and the other was 
out, as usual, with the Royal Navy. Splen- 
did lads, the folks tell me. 

Then there was the eldest boy, known to 
the family simply as David, to be accounted 
for. What might be called his show or 
bench name is His Royal Highness Edward 
Albert—after the folks—Christian—after 
the queen’s Scandinavian folks—George— 
after Saint George—Andrew—after the 
Scotch—Patrick—after the Knights of 
Columbus—David—probably after Lloyd 
George—Windsor—after the war had 
begun—Prince of Wales. 


Nobody Works Like Royalty 


He was out. They all really were out, not 
merely hanging back at the head of the 
stairs and listening, after the American 
fashion, while the hired girl down at the 
front door is compelled to make a liar of 
herself. Young David Windsor, in fact, 
moved out of Buckingham Palace, bag and 
baggage—box and luggage, he called it— 
in 1919, and began to “‘live bach’’—as the 
king put it that day. he passed me—in a 
little brick house of his own up the street, 
called St. James’s Palace. But his revered 
grandmother, Alexandra, can see his front 
door from her own home opposite. If he 
tries to sneak in the back way or through 
the side door at a too late hour another 
watchful relative, Uncle Duke of Con- 
naught, can spot him, uncle’s windows 
covering both these entrances. And just a 
short distance down the street is always 
Queen Mary. Ophelia’s dying words were 
right—life is just ‘‘one damn thing after 
another.” 

If I had arrived at the palace gates a bit 
earlier I might have had a little chat with 
the king and the Duke of York. His 
majesty will cuss me out, I suppose, when 
he picks up this edition of his SATURDAY 
EVENING Post and learns that I have told 
the democratic-American-royalty-despising 
trippers who clutter up London each sum- 
mer how simple a matter it is to get into 
oral touch with the king. 

The bobby on the beat, the passing 
butcher or baker, anyone, down to the 
commonest sort of —well, even an American 
may speak to King George and the Duke of 
York as they ride out the palace gates with 
an equerry following on almost any pleas- 
ant morning during the season. Merely 
get up as early as royalty does, fellow demo- 
crats, and wait at the gate nearest Consti- 
tutional Hill, and your “‘Attaboy, king!” 
as the king and young duke pass almost 
within arm’s length, will cheer up the king’s 
whole day. : 

The king and the Duke of York rise be- 
tween seven and 7:30 o’clock each morning, 
the queen at eight o’clock. Thereafter the 
royal family’s day during the London sea- 
son is run by the clock. King and duke 
have returned from their ride and always 
are seated at breakfast with the queen pre- 
cisely at nine o’clock. 

Always before 9:30 o’clock the king re- 
ceives his private secretary and runs 
through a clutter of documents made ready 
for his approval or disapproval, and hears a 
generalization of letters important enough 
to be brought to his personal attention. 
From ten o’clock until 12:30 o’clock his 
majesty confers steadily with various offi- 
cials of state. Then he lights up again—the 
king is a heavy smoker—and strolls in the 
gardens back of the palace, usually accom- 
panied by an equerry, until it is time to 
come in and sit down to luncheon with 
the queen and the Duke of York at 1:30 
o’clock. 

Queen Mary receives a lady in waiting 
immediately after the family breakfast, 
and digs into a mass of letters and other 
papers that have been boiled down to the 
gist of their importance. Then for the rest 
of the forenoon the queen lets go and has a 

ing. 

The queen’s idea of a real good time is 
rearranging palace furniture, “‘neating up.” 
First and last, Queen Mary is a housewife. 
Queen Mary likes to roam the vast and 
somewhat dreary palace and change a table 
or chair from the east side of the room to 
the west wall merely because the table or 
chair is near the east wall. She stands ata 
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door and looks in—and the old place is 
never the same again. If her majesty were 
not Queen of England I fancy she would be 
at her happiest as forewoman amid the 
quick turnover in the furniture department 
of one of our big American mail-order ware- 
houses. : 

Functions of a public, semipublie or pri- 
vate nature that are to be blessed with the 
presence of royalty usually take up most of 
the afternoons of the king and queen dur- 
ing the season. When the queen can get a 
free afternoon she usually goes for a drive 
that frequently leads toward the door of one 
or the other of the queen’s two favorite in- 
terests—London’s hospitals and London’s 
art galleries. 

The nightly dinner of the king, queen 
and duke, served at 8:30 o’clock, is a sim- 
ple affair, simply served. Except at formal 
affairs the king’s missus permits him to 
wear a dinner coat, the only stipulation 
being that even on the hottest nights in the 
summer social season he must keep his coat 
on at the table. It was a pleasure to learn 
also that not once during these family din- 
ners does his majesty so much as sup even 
light wines or beers. He drinks instead— 
so I was told I might tell the world—not a 
thing stronger than Scotch whisky and 
heavy port; one, just one, Scotch and soda 
during the meal, and one glass of rare old 
port at the end of dinner. 

The retiring hour at Buckingham Palace 
each night is always on the dot of 11:15 
o’clock. As the queen prepares to leave 
with her ladies in waiting for her bed cham- 
ber there is a bit of ceremoniousness on the 
part of the king and duke in their good 
nights to her majesty, including the kissing 
of the queen’s hand and the formal ex- 
change of and ‘“‘ma’am’’—that 
homely “‘ma’am”’ being the prescribed way 
for king as well as commoner to address 
England’s queen after the initial ‘‘your 
majesty’’ has been said. 


The City and its Rights 


There is formality likewise when king 
and duke bid each other good night, the 
hand kissing, however, giving way to stiff- 
backed military salutes. But nightly be- 
fore the Prince of Wales was set up in his 
own establishment there was always—so I 
have been told by one who knows—a final 
little scene in which royal formality was 
brushed aside. 

After the final ‘Good night, sir, ’’ and the 
last click of heels and military salute had 
been finished, father and son would in- 
stantly relax into father-and-son smiles. 

“Good night, father,’”’ the prince would 
say, with not even a “sir” or a heel click 
added. 

“Good night, David,” the king would 
respond to the king-to-be, with an answer- 
ing smile and an affectionate pat on the 
shoulder. 

That affectionate father-to-son good 
night, however, probably would be just 
short of high treason if it had not been pre- 
ceded by the highfalutin good-night cere- 
mony just preceding it. In the Briton’s mind 
the rule about following the rule merely 
because this is the way it always has been 
done amounts to a matter of morals. 

There is the well-known British insist- 
ence, for instance, that the ancient little 
historic London in the middle of the greater 
London, comprising only six hundred and 
seventy-five acres in the heart of the closely 
packed metropolis of vast thousands of 
acres, alone is the City of London, in popu- 
lar phrase and even in its separate munici- 
pal government to this day. And the little 
City lying within a radius of a mile or less 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral—its gates and walls 
and barriers rotted or torn away ages ago— 
alone enjoys the dominion of the Lord 
Mayor of London, dresses its policemen in 
different togs from the uniforms worn by 
the rest of the London bobbies, and alto- 
gether carries on as it did long before Will 
Shakspere was the Augustus Thomas of the 


city. 

The cocky little City to this day will not 
permit even the King of England, at least 
when the king rides forth in kingly state, to 
cross unchallenged the city’s more or less 
imaginary boundaries. In front of Lon- 
don’s Law Courts, where the Strand con- 
tinues onward uninterrupted, except that 
here it suddenly changes its name to Fleet 
Street, there was in former days Temple Bar 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Cultivate Your 
Musical Bump 


: b £4 ; a Ss 


Ne 
‘There is both 
Pleasure and ‘Profit 

in it for You 


OES live music thrill you? That’s the 

basis of talent. Cultivate your musi- 
cal bump—it will bring you increased 
pleasure and popularity. Many make $50 
to $500 and more per week playing all 
or part time. 


Conn instruments insure success. 
Exclusive patented features make them 
easier to blow and provide most perfect 
carriage of sound waves. The Conn 
saxophone has simplified key system, pat- 
ented tuning device, perfect scale, beautiful 
tone. Our free book describes these 
features and tells you other things you 
should know about these instruments. 


Conn instruments of every kind for 
band and orchestra are used and endorsed 
by more prominent artists than any other 
make. 


ISHAM JONES says: 
“The Conn saxo- 
phone is undoubtedly 
the finest I have ever 
played. My orchestra 
uses Conn instru- 
ments exclusively.” 


PAUL BIESE says: 
“The Conn Saxo- 
phone is perfection 
itself. I know from 
experience and my 
players say the same 
for all Conn instru- 
ments.” . 


Free Trial; Easy Payments. Send postcard for 
free book and details, mentioning instrument. 
Dealer Agents Throughout the Country. Fac- 
tory Branches in Many Large Cities. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
136 Conn Building , 
Elkhart, Indiana 


World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of High Grade 
Band and Orchestra 
Instruments. 
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The Watchdog of the Telephone—the 
condenser. So called because it keeps electric 
currents where they belong. Winding the 
condenser, from linen paper and tin foil. 


This is how “telephone paper” looks 
to the microscope. Note the crisscross 
fibres, a mark of pure linen paper. 


your telephone+ 


NSUSPECTED because unseen. But 

it’s there. And it gets into action every 
time you say “Hello!” In helping to keep 
voices on the telephone track, paper has long 
provedits value. Each yearthe Western Electric 
Company uses 5,500,000 pounds of it in the 
production of a million telephones and 6,000 


miles of telephone cable. 
4 3 
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Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 


Your “Hello!’’ travels } 
over wires which have been 
wrapped m paper. Paper is | 
a great insulator. It helps to | 
prevent your message from 
getting tangled up with 
messages on other wires. 


*%No. I of a series 
on raw materials. 


You’ve heard of a “dry” voice. Maybe the expression 
started here. For days the cable is kept in an oven heated to 
230°. This thoroughly dries and seasons the paper covering. 


es 


‘ab 0 eerie ioe 


| 
i 


This machine twists the paper covered wire into a cay 


then covers the cable’with a wrapping of paper before the! 
sheathing is applied. Your conversation has plenty of com! 
cable—as many as 1,200 people talking at the same time. 


Continued from Page 87) 
ly barred the monarch’s way until 
iy had asked the permission of the 
ter its holy precincts. The actual 
sremoved long ago; but a British 
not so easy to abolish. 
today could easily throw ’er 
on the gas and scoot into the 
e cop on the beat could ditch 
sty; but King George, as I have 
jsaregular fellow. Custom is cus- 
therefore his majesty always 
e American reader will more easily 
sis still popular old custom of giv- 
eing the gate in his own capital if 
yr will visualize the whole big show 
jning in our own metropolis. 
suppose that merely a small part 
+York City, bounded by Forty- 
1/reet, Fifty-ninth Street, Fifth and 
jrenues, alone considers itself the 


( 
, ion—Jake Shubert, we shall say— 
Ird Mayor. ff, 
difayor Jake on an afternoon is just 
send his working clothes down to 
to be replated when up to his door 
4 num’s circus parade. A line of 
irs first plays the overture to Got- 
njerung, and then somebody dressed 
platinum suit advances and in- 
rd Mayor Jake that My Lord 
Defender of the Republican Faith 
jiperor of All That Part of the 
tes North of its Middle, has just 
he Pennsylvania Station from 
on the 4:58. 
‘-d Gamaliel, it seems, is now wait- 
solid gold bus of state down at 
treet to get Lord Mayor Jake’s 
to cross Forty-second Street 
ty and then proceed to the Palace 
see Joe Jackson in his bicycle 
ad of remarking comically, 
that .of it?’ Lord Mayor Jake 
:j;0 a solid gold rig of his own and, 
pied by a parade dressed in plush, 
o1 to Forty-third Street. 
oinestra leader named Sig now ad- 
sjo the Forty-second Street car 
ll traffic is blocked for miles by 
—and plays on the sliphorn the 
anf They Were Trying a Old Lady 
ing ofa Horse. From Forty-first 
comes John Philip Sousa, and, 
answering sliphorn into Sig’s 
3 off the second act of Die Wal- 
+ Jackson, up at the Palace, in the 
in having almost finished his act. 
ae 


Gstoms Too Old to Die 


ne 
" 


Ru 


widian advances and goes through 
e(two of Shaksperean dialogue with 
t] Administration’s star comedians, 
es whiskers. Only a few “‘thee’s” 
thi’s” reach the crowd on the side 
‘Press Agent Walter Kingsley, of 
ale show, sees to it that everyone 
¥y My Lord Gamaliel wishes to 
hjstreet. And at last, after a final 
mf vocal and instrumental selec- 
- Lord Gamaliel is permitted to 
‘0 y-second Street and goes on to the 
oy to find that Joe Jackson has 
d/is act long ago and the supper-bill 
Duptin movies are holding the screen 
Jzture entitled, New York City— 
Harding Arriving at Pennsylvania 
oday on Secret Mission of State. 
an one hundred yards from the 
yhe England’s king is always held 
tl now imaginary Temple Bar the 
& ; 

aa. daily may see and hear 
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Ince time out of memory the 
ling greens have been covered 
it and stone flagging, law edi- 
buildings and the sole leather 
urrying throngs. Neverthe- 
these days three venerable 
emen, Senior Warders of the 
forth with their ancient horn, 


om the bowling greens that 
the players that have been in 
es tor centuries. For this all- 
tal nightly duty the warders still 
€ jar pounds sterling a year, which 
5 ways. 

Walan aged Scot, uncovered a few 
8{ In comfortable quarters in the 
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e of the really great men of this * 


THE SATURDAY 


basement of the London Times plant, who 
gave further evidence that it is easier to 
start something in England than to finish 
it. When Lord Northcliffe bought the 
paper and made a personal inspection of 
his new property he came upon the old 
man and asked him what his duties were. 

“T’m Petty Cash,”’ the old man answered. 

He could explain his duties no more fully 
to Northcliffe than to say that each evening 
since his young days he had received a sum 
of money in the business offices of the paper, 
taken the money to his basement office, 
and then had sat there all night every night 
waiting for something to happen. Through- 
out much more than a quarter of a century 
nothing had happened. 

Investigation uncovered the fact that 
late one night long ago an unexpected need 
of one hundred pounds in the editorial de- 
partment, hours after the cashier had gone 
home, had caused annoyance. The next 
day old Petty Cash, then a youth, was in- 
stalled in the basement with his emergency 
fund in case there should again be a sudden 
midnight call for money. 

Older than the horn blowing for imagi- 
nary bowlers at the Temple is the still sur- 
viving ceremonial of locking each night in 
the Tower of London wholly imaginary 
doors and gates at points where neither 
door nor gate has existed for many centu- 
ries. But back in the days of Edward III 
the tower guard was challenged each night 
at these given points, and consequently 
must continue to be challenged. Even the 
language of the ceremony has not been 
changed. 

When the chief warder answers ‘“‘ Keys!” 
and the challenging sentry demands “‘ Whose 
keys?” the chief warder still answers ‘‘ King 
Edward’s keys!’’ He squares himself, how- 
ever, with the present administration by 
concluding the fancy-dress parade each night 
with a loud ‘‘God bless King George V!”’ 
Over here, of course, somebody named 
Clem would merely lock up the dog-gone 
place and hurry off to the 9:30 showing of 
the movies. 


Still Looking for Guy Fawkes 


The superintendent of the House of 
Lords, accompanied by a solemn procession 
of Beef Haters, each year still, on a Novem- 
ber day, makes a careful search for criminals 
in the cellars beneath the House. The 
searchers are making sure that Guy Fawkes 
is not there. Sure enough, he isn’t. But 
they are going to keep on looking until they 
get him. 

Not far from Lincoln’s Inn there was a 
tilting field, in the Strand neighborhood, in 
the days of Henry III. At one tilting con- 
test Henry was so impressed with the horse- 
shoeing prowess of a traveling blacksmith 
that the king granted to the farrier a strip 
of land close to the tilting field. The annual 
rental was placed at six horseshoes and 
sixty horseshoe nails. The horseshoes and 
nails are still turned solemnly into the Royal 
Treasury each year. 

When the murderers of Field Marshal 
Sir Henry Wilson were sentenced to death 
a short time ago I happened to be in Lon- 
don. In front of the bewigged occupants 
of the bench were placed small bunches of 
sweet herbs just before sentence was 
passed. Why? Because back in the days of 
the Great Plague in 1665 the combined 
sweet odors of thyme, mint and marjoram 
were thought to keep the plague at its dis- 
tance. Legally the Great Plague is still 
putting London flat on its back. 

I was at a watering place in England dur- 
ing the past summer with John McHugh 
Stuart, who is always thinking up some- 
thing. He thought up that I wanted a 
drink, and led the way to the bar of a 
hostelry labeled Ye Olde Ship Hotel. The 
bar being crowded, John McHugh Stuart 
brightly suggested that we cross a court to 
the taproom of “the hotel’s new annex.”’ 
Over the door of the new annex was a sign 
that read, “‘New Ship Hotel. Established 
1576.” 

Hinstein’s stuff goes big in England. 
Time is merely relative. Yet the English 
are progressive. When I asked one day at 
Victoria Station about Sunday boat trains 
to Dover the booking man consulted his 
printed schedule and replied that the best 
train was marked to leave at eleven A.M. 

“But come to the stytion a bit ahead of 
time,” he added. “Quoite frequently the 
eleven o’clock tryne departs about a quar- 
ter before eleven.” 

And for once I had to admit that the 
up-and-doing Briton had put the rollers 
under us. 
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Piping 


The Happy Medium 


—for every Service 


N point of price, Byers is neither the highest nor the 

lowest priced pipe you can use. You can pay con- 
siderably more, often without gaining anything, for the 
durability of Byers pipe is such that in all but the most 
exceptional cases, it will last as long as the useful life 
of the system in which it is installed. 


The useful life of the system is the important thing 
to consider. If you pay more to get pipe which will 
last much longer, your investment is obviously not a 
profitable one. If you pay less, and get pipe which will 
need replacement, your loss is considerable because 
the pipe cost is only a small and incidental part of the 
total replacement expense. 

The diagram below, representing 
the items of cost in the average pipe 
system, illustrates the point forcibly. 
It shows why the extra cost of Byers 
pipe is insignificant compared with 
its extra life in service, which insures 
against heavy replacement expense 
during the useful life of the system. 


A The Installation 
| Cost of Pipe 


Send for Byers Bulletin No. 
38 “‘The Installation Cost 
of Pipe,’’ containing analy- 
ses of main items of cost in 
a variety of piping installa- 
tions, also notes on corrosive 
lire iasutice conditions in each. 
G ayers °° 
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Carry it home in a 


Sealrioht 


Liguid Tight 
Paper Container 


“Gee! but 


it’s good.” 


3 Cheers — 
for Ice Cream 


Let ergo. 1—for flavor. 2—for 
refreshment and 3—for health- 
fulness. Get it in your favorite 
flavor. Smooth vanilla, rich choc- 
olate or the full ripe flavor of 
luscious crushed berries or fruit. 
Carry a quart or two home regu- 
larly from the nearest confection- 
ery or drug store.. But ask them 
to pack it in a SEALRIGHT 
Liquid-Tight PAPER CON- 
TAINER. Easier tocarry—won’t 
leak, drip or crush. Handiest for 
children, and grown-ups, too. 


Ice Cream packed in a SEAL- 
RIGHT Liquid-Tight Paper Con- 
tainer keeps in better condition — 
is easily removed, looks more 
inviting and can be served by 
cutting into round, even slices. 
Always ask for your favorite 
brand in a SEALRIGHT. All 
convenient sizes, !/; pint to one 
gallon. Many dealers have it 
already packed for you, firm, fresh 
and sanitary. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 270 Fulton, N. Y. 
Also makers of SEALRIGHT 


“‘Pouring-Pull’’ and Ordinary Flat or 
“Common” Milk Bottle Caps. 


| many ways. : ° 
_ her as if he were a boy with a blowpipe 
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was the sheerest lining of gold leaf. Its 
recipient, touching the gold with a finger, 
thought the envelope was symbolical of 
what his white house would be like when 
Sheila came into it. 

He read the short, breezy note from 
Sheila and moved a little in his chair, as if 
the pleasure it brought him made it difficult 
for him to remain still. Again he had the 
thought that he had been blessed with a 
plenitude of calm and sunlit waters upon 
which to sail the ship of his career. True, 
he knew there was a cloud hovering some- 
where beyond the horizon of these waters, 
on the other side of their world, but it 
never yet had crept above this imaginary 
sky line, and Christopher Jopp had begun 
to believe that in all probability it never 
would. It was a dark and menacing cloud, 
he admitted, but today it seemed quite 
small and remote. He looked for minutes 
out over his delicately green lawns, his 
eyes resting finally upon the sparkling gold 
with which the sun appeared to be inlaying 
the liquid silver of the fountain’s spray. 
Then he read Sheila’s missive again. 

“Dear, good old Chris,’”’ it began, and 
Christopher Jopp saw in his mind’s eye the 


slim, straight, lovely girl who wrote it; 


her hair the color of grain before the harvest 
of a dry year, her eyes dark and blue, her 


| firm cool flesh a delight to touch. He re- 


called her enthusiasm for life, her eager 
interest in each new fad or social whimsy, 
how she considered each one with the close 
attention and interest one finds in the true 
collector of art objects or postage stamps. 
He laughed to think of the time she bobbed 
her hair, how she was one of the first to 
experiment with that craze; and there came 
tumbling into his thoughts, too, the vision 
of a slim girl in a boy’s bathing suit and 


| oblivious of the glances of a startled beach 
| crowd of several seasons before that morn- 


ing. Christopher Jopp loved Sheila in 
Sometimes he mused about 
and she an iridescent soap bubble he longed 
to shield from breezes that destroy such 
airy things; again he thought of her as the 
competent mistress-to-be of his home. He 
turned to her letter: 


Dear, good old Chris: Good morning to you. 
I’m glad now that you will read this in the 
morning—it ought to reach you in the first 
mail. It seems like a propitious omen, or some- 
thing, doesn’t it? 

But anyway, Chris, I should like to be mar- 
ried early in June, and the wedding must be a 
really stupendous affair—because mother be- 
lieves it should be. I’m not so keen for the 
ceremonial ruffles myself, but mother can’t get 
it out of her head that she missed something 
when she ran away and was married by a con- 
stable or some such person, and always says 
she was cheated. So I guess I’ll have to make 
it up to her as best lean. She’s an old-fashioned 
dear. 

And afterward, Chris, let’s go to Paris and 
such places for a while, and then come home 
here for the winter season. How’s that? See 
you tonight at the house, and think I shall feel 
like a long ride in the car—that is, if the stars 
are out, and if you bring a chauffeur who 
doesn’t have heart failure at the sight of a 
traffic cop. Yours, Chan 


Christopher Jopp put the letter carefully 
in his inner coat pocket and hastily ran 
over the remaining envelopes. Some of 
them he opened to read their contents, and 
some he merely favored with a glance. 
Then he arose, took his hat and stick from 
his man, and walked through his soft- 
toned spacious residence to the side steps, 
where his car waited in the driveway. He 
had a sense of pervasive well-being as he 


passed through the house. There was but> 


one thing more he desired, and he usually 
thought about it mornings as he strode 
through the quiet rooms—he hoped, some 
day, to hear children’s voices in the serene 
commodious home. No doubt, he thought 
soberly, the gods would not withhold such 
a gift. 

As he climbed into his car and settled 
comfortably back on its resilient easy 
cushions his gray eyes were bright, and his 
thoughts, inspired by his happiness, in turn 
pleased him. But, curiously, this mood 
brought its reaction with it; monumental 
good fortune makes the wise man remem- 
ber that the night is as dark as the day is 
bright. Tentatively, in his own terms of 
abstract knowledge, he fell to thinking of 
the foundation of sand, of the cloud beyond 
the horizon, on the other side of the world. 
The foundation seemed firm enough to 
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him, but, after all, he wished he had builded 
on a rock. That mood passed, too, how- 
ever, as he neared the low, modern manu- 
facturing buildings and entered the vast 
factory that had grown from old Henry 
Morgan’s two-room machine shop. For 
here there was an air of business and bustle 
that always picked him up, so to speak, 
and, no matter how depressed he might 
feel, had power to drive worry and even 
physical indisposition away. He was one 
of those men who love work and affairs as 
an expert swimmer loves a fine open-water 
course. As he thrust open the glass door 
with the trim gilt letters he had not the 
slightest of misgivings. How could he know 
that the first grains of sand had slipped 
silently from under his edifice? 

“Paris and such places,” he mused, ‘‘and 
Sheila.” 


S HE swung through the vestibule that 
led into the large waiting room of 
walnutlike wood and glass and started past 
the telephone-exchange desk to his own 
private office he saw the visitor. Niger 
Merrell was sitting on one of the long hall 
seats beside the wall, reading a morning 
paper as nonchalantly as if he had been 
one of the salesmen who usually gathered 
on those benches mornings to await their 
turns to interview the company’s purchas- 
ing agent. 

Jopp started. He had not seen the 
visitor in seven years; he never had ex- 
pected to set eyes on him again. Surprise 
made him hesitate only a few seconds, and 
then he masked his growing uneasiness and 
went over to greet the man. 

“Well, Nig,’ he said, using the name he 
always had used in the old days, “‘where 
you from—the skies?” 

Niger Merrell, a thin little man with a 
large nose and watery, pale blue eyes, 
his clothing, cheap in the beginning, now 
worn and shabby, his shoulders stooped, 
and his unpolished, gray-black shoes seem- 
ingly too large for him, put down the 
paper. It was apparent to Christopher 
Jopp that the man had been watching, 
waiting to see whether he would speak or 
ignore him. 

A trace of cynical bitterness remained on 
his lined face as he asked: ‘‘Good Lord, 
Jopp, how did you do it? They tell me 
you own this place. What became of 
Morgan’s son?” 

“Mainly by good hard work, Nig,’ 
Christopher Jopp answered him, ignoring 
the second of his questions. ‘‘Come inside, 
will you?” 

Niger smiled dryly. “Will I?”’ he mur- 
mured. “‘That’s a funny way to put it.” 

Christopher Jopp led the way into the 
well-lighted, simply furnished office from 
which he directed the company. Walnut- 
like wood made up the lower half of its four 
walls, and their remainder was composed 
of great glass windows, three of which per- 
mitted him to look out into the street, 
and the rest to see into different parts and 
departments of the big factory without 
leaving his chair. His desk, long and flat- 
topped, stood in the center of the room. 
There was a chair some distance in front 
of it. Christopher Jopp put his hat and 
stick on a rack in a corner, motioned his 
guest to that chair, and sat down in his own 
behind the desk. Niger Merrell slipped 
into the one opposite. 

“Pretty soft, Chris,’’ he observed. 

Christopher Jopp nodded. 

“Nig,” he said, ‘‘you know, of course, 
that there’s an old warrant in the district 
attorney’s office charging you with the 
murder of Henry Morgan, don’t you?” 

“But you know I didn’t have anything 
to do with it,’’ protested Niger Merrell 
savagely. ‘‘Mighty well, you know it. 
You worked with me. You and I were 
friends. You know I wouldn’t have done 
it—not in a million years.” 

Christopher Jopp held up a hand, his 
manner suggesting only a quiet patience. 

“Does it matter what I know? I did not 
see the act. I do not believe you did it, but 
what would I be for you? A character 
witness. I understand they’ve searched 
the country for you. They believe you did 
it. Henry Morgan’s son is convinced you 
are guilty. He’s been waiting, hoping that 
some day you’d be caught.” 

Niger Merrell snarled. 

“T knew they suspected me!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘That’s why I ran away—but I 
didn’t do it, Chris; honest. Someone shot 


‘knew how things are. 
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him through the window as I g 
before him. That’s the gospel 
turned, and the revolver came | 
after the bullet. I rushed to the y 
There wasn’t a soul in the yar 
into the forward office to get h 
Miller and Gilken running in 
pounced on me. They had heard 
Thelittleman was trembling 
out his hands. He was abject. 
Jopp’s still face held a subtle 
pity. He remembered the da 
and Niger Merrell worked sid 
Henry Morgan’s tiny shop. e 
went around the desk and put a } 
the other’s shoulder. 
“Why did you come back? M 
If you 
sees you, you'll be arrested in an 
A flash of fire came into Nige 
irresolute, petulantly cynical 
looked up. He made a sharp, 
gesture. 
“Aw, I got tired of having # 
chase me around!” he burst o 
been over the world. In Alaska, ir 
on the other side, a hundred p 
I’m tired. Always a stranger, 
friends. I couldn’t stand it. I had{ 
home. I didn’t kill him. I might 
have it over with.” ‘a 
‘““You mean you intend to stand 
Christopher Jopp looked anxiou 
The little man groaned. 
went around and sat down i 
From the drawer of his desk he di 
check book. He wrote a check ; 


to get out,”’ he said. 

“Huh?” exclaimed Niger. _ 

“Old times,’’ smiled Christor 
evenly. ‘I’m going to be marriec 
you'll be doing me a big favor 
want any scandal and bitter 
now—not if I can help it. I ney 
faith in you. I knew you to 
always thought that it was pri 
Riley who fired the shot throug 
dow. I’ve often wondered i 
wasn’t trying to get out of town th 
ning when he was killed in ther 
yards. Old man Morgan threw ]} 
the shop that morning, you 
Will you go, Nig? Believe me, t 
be best.” 

Niger Merrell got to his feet. — 

“Honest, Chris, I wouldn’t bl 


“T didn’t come here 
always liked you; you were th 
I could think would give me any 
deal. I’ll go, Chris; I guess your 
I'll get straight out. I suppo: 
son would be after me like a h 
Christopher Jopp rang a bell, ¢ 
entered. He was dispatched 
with the check, and in a few 
turned with five thousand dol 
Christopher Jopp arose and he! 
hand to Niger Merrell. 
“Nig,” he said, “it’s lucky 
gan was out of town this mo 
be back today, though, and y 
hurry. Let me hear from you 
while—for old time’s sake.” 
Niger choked up like a scho 
shook Jopp’s hand, and as he 
five thousand dollars into aninn 
muttered something about congr 
and wishing Jopp ‘‘lots of joy.” 
door had closed behind him 
went over and stood by an o 
and watched his former com 
the factory walk to the street. 
step that separated them his h 
to beat more freely and normall, 
Niger disappeared he returned 
and sat down heavily. Throug 
windows he could see the wh 
shafts and machinery of t 
factory. He could see grimy 
workmen; yet, because of the pa 
careful construction of these 
and glass, the factory sounds 
as from a great distance, m 
the drone of summer bees. 
Somehow the sound seemed to 
storm gathering about him, and h¢ 
dered. He tried to shake off the | 
fortable feeling by picking up $ 
and attempting to concentrat 
He saw the lines of print cleal 
but his brain refused to make ¢ 
them. (Continued on Page 9: 
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ge that Nig should come back 
‘ye murmured. 
‘se held a blank expression, a look 
fvon unusual with him; he dropped 
41's on the desk, bent forward and 
hi closed fist softly but firmly down 
elmooth glass top. What if Nig, 
tifully to the railroad station to 
m again, should meet the return- 
jird Morgan face to face? For a 
iy Christopher Jopp sat completely 
y hadn’t he thought to take Niger 
JJ ut of town? 

embered unexpectedly and grate- 
fi: a while that he must send Sheila 
snids. With a little burst of activ- 
tf keeping with the easy task, he 
lo his telephone and called the 
ul florist with whom he always 
ch orders and who always gave 
scial attention. But this attitude 
viz was brief, and even as he talked 

red voice to the florist about 
ss interest in them waned and he 
think in his own terms of the 


onframed itself in his mind. It 
2 itself, he imagined, somewhere 
ns consciousness and came march- 
Je‘lessly into the big place in his 
nt What would he do if, at this 
a) Nig was arrested and charged 
nider? Hanging up the telephone 
spie sat stiffly with both hands 
nghe instrument; he looked through 
walls about him, and his face be- 
af stly pale. What would he do? 
thughts went inevitably back to the 
e passing of old Henry Morgan, 
ts before. There was, of course, a 
alut that day which he alone knew, 
hii he had kept guarded always; a 
tit was, in effect, the sand in the 
sticture of his house of life; a secret 
1 };viewed and studied so often in 
pe that it had become like a story 
i lwned by heart. It came back to 
oywithout effort on his part, just 
1 don him, one incident after an- 
ikthose of a gripping play under the 
r(zenium of a theater. 

3 sitting again on the pile of car 
siishe yard of the old Henry Morgan 
an at noon hour. Two other work- 
Jo.an and Hemming, lounged near 
4 lunch. Christopher Jopp looked 
thyard. He had been with the firm 
vel years, and the little plant had 
. lorgan was still alive and active, 
s |siness now required and occupied 
‘eto r wherein it had formerly 


1 ]t two rooms. He owned the lot 
iclthe building stood, and had been 
it, ayard. He utilized as a private 
throom in the rear of the wooden 
ur on the first floor above the base- 
wh extended across the full width 
lilding. There he planned and 
edible to see his yard through win- 
mn ther side and in the rear. It was, 
etugh, from this chance construc- 
: Morgan’s office that Christopher 
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othe idea of walls of glass for his 
in later years. 

dher Jopp, there on the car 
as thinking. He had become a 
of ght-hand man for his aged em- 
, sonfidant of his business schemes. 
hat Morgan was on the threshold 
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‘d but splendid success; he knew 
gan had invented the railroad 
n¢which afterward brought fame at 
0 1e name of its inventor, and riches 

»pher Jopp, and with his keen 
steding of mechanics, even then, he 
‘alue. Henry Morgan had shown 
of his invention to no one but 


Ofer, whom he trusted implicitly. 
we aware, too, that Henry Morgan 
drecious drawings folded in the 
wer of his desk in the office. 
touldn’t I have thought of this 
teme?”” Christopher asked him- 
uriously without bitterness: ‘It 
the old man a fortune.” 
rded the two workmen, muscu- 
|, thoughtless, apparently con- 
| was thirty-two years old; his 
Progress had not been very well 
ue\ save in the friendship and confi- 
hth enry Morgan. He hated the 
ht)’ going on through life like those 
nen; the very idea irked him. 
pels he decided suddenly, “I 
m going somewhere else; I’m 
it over again where there’s 
pyrtunity, before it’s too late.” 
2and started for the little outside 
sheltered with its rough red 
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boards the short stairway that led to Henry 
Morgan’s office. He passed the two work- 
men. One of them spoke to’him, and he 
turned and talked a few minutes. He could 
never remember what was said; it did 
not matter. He laughed with them, he re- 
called, and then went on, entered the storm 
shed and let the door close quietly behind 
him, and climbed the stairs. 

There was a glass pane in the door at the 
head of the stairs, and as he laid his hand 
on the knob Christopher Jopp gazed 
through the small pane and paused. He 
did not wish to intrude if the old machinist 
was busy, and he saw that Henry Morgan, 
sitting at his desk, his back to the rear win- 
dow, was talking with Niger Merrell, then 
a straw boss, as the workmen called him. 
Nig was standing before the desk, looking 
down. The door behind which Christopher 
Jopp stood opened into one of the forward 
corners of the room, and so, through its 
pane, Christopher could see Morgan’s face, 
the desk before him, and Merrell’s profile. 
He could also see beyond the two men, 
almost directly opposite Merrell’s right 
hand, the side window. Behind Morgan was 
the rear window. Christopher Jopp saw, 
too, that lying on the desk before Morgan, 
under his resting, outstretched hand, was 
the folded plan of the new invention. Chris- 
topher realized, though he could not hear 
what was said, that Morgan and Merrell 
were arguing. 

He must have stood there less than a 
minute, but the thing that happened came 
like a stroke of lightning. He heard the 
sharp report of a pistol or revolver. He 
saw Morgan leap upward and forward, 
gasping as if for breath, his hands clutching 
his clothing above his heart, and then saw 
him slump down in his chair, his head fall- 
ing on the desk and his face. turned toward 
the door behind which Jopp stood. All 
this happened so quickly that even Christo- 
pher, iron-nerved and methodical, was ter- 
ribly startled. It was the most startling, 
terrible thing he ever had seen. He stood 
quite still, and there followed something 
far more inexplicable to him—even before 
any impulse to rush into the room could 
form in his mind. 

Merrell stood a moment very like a 
statue, his face the color of aged parch- 
ment, his eyes dilated. And then, through 
the window opposite his right hand, a 
revolver was tossed. It glinted in the sun 
as it traveled its arched course and landed 
almost at Merrell’s feet. Merrell started, 
stared down at it, and suddenly with a 
hoarse, partly smothered cry that reached 
Christopher Jopp as if it had been the snarl 
of a frightened animal, stooped and picked 
up the weapon. 

Christopher Jopp realized that the re- 
volver was Merrell’s, the one he always 
kept in the top drawer of his high desk in 
the outer shop. Merrell ran to the window 
through which it had come, the revolver in 
his hand, and looked out. His face twisted 
with emotion, he turned, glanced wildly 
around, and then rushed from the room 
through the entrance into the forward part 
of the building, through the door in front 
of Morgan’s desk and a little to one side. 
Morgan had not moved, and Christopher 
Jopp knew that the old machinist had gone. 

It all happened between breaths almost, 
and Christopher Jopp was there in the 
little shed scarcely any time at all. But it 
was long enough. There came into his mind 
a strange, sudden impulse, born of the dis- 
content that had welled up within him 
when he was sitting there on the car wheels 
a very few minutes before. When Merrell 
turned from the window Jopp drew back 
that he might not be seen. As Merrell 
rushed from the room he entered the office, 
took the few steps necessary to reach the 
desk, drew from under the hand of old 
Henry Morgan the folded paper of plans, 
and thrust it into his jumper. Even as the 
rattle of steps sounded in the forward part 
of the building he glided back through the 
door by which he had entered, and ran 
down the stairs and into the yard. Even 
as he stepped out of the shed he met the 
two workmen running toward the door. 
He beckoned them to hurry. 

He said, ‘“‘Old Morgan is dead—shot.”’ 

And ahead of them he ran back into the 
little office. On the instant, apparently, it 
had become crowded. Workmen from the 
forward rooms, men and boys from the 
street had jammed in. A big policeman 
was shouldering his way through the 
throng. Everyone was talking and ques- 
tioning. Niger Merrell, the talk had it, had 
run through the building, revolver in hand. 
Smithson, a big ironworker who had been 
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employed for some- special work, had 
grappled with him, had succeeded in 
wrenching the revolver out of his hands, 
but Merrell himself had escaped. The 
office buzzed with excitement until the 
police hastily put everyone out of the room 
and restored order. 

Christopher Jopp and others who were in 
the vicinity at the time of the shooting 
made statements for the police. Detectives 
went over the ground. They discovered 
that persons in the front offices of the old 
building had heard Merrell and old Morgan 
in loud argument just before the shot 
sounded. The police decided that Merrell 
was the one to be sought in the case, for with 
the exception of Merrell himself no one but 
Christopher Jopp saw or knew of Niger’s 
gun coming through the window, and Jopp 
in his statement merely said that he was 
entering the storm shed when he heard the 
shot, and that after running up thestairs and 
seeing the stricken man at his desk he had 
run into the yard again and met the two 
workmen, Jordan and Hemming. When he 
returned to the office with these men, he 
said, the place was crowded. No trace of 
Merrell was found, and that night a roust- 
about known as old Riley, who had been 
lounging about the shop that morning, was 
killed in the railroad yards nearby. 

Young Millard Morgan returned from 
college a few days later. He had been 
studying law. He knew nothing about the 
machine shop, and planned to sell it as 
soon as he learned that under his father’s 
will the shop was left in his hands. Christo- 
pher bought it with seven hundred and 
fifty dollars he had in the bank and _ notes 
promising to pay several thousand dollars. 
Six months later Jopp brought out and 
patented as his own invention the railroad 
appliance described in the plans he took 
from beneath the still hand of his former 
employer. The development of the Henry 
Morgan manufacturing colossus from the 
little shop of the elder Morgan was the 
result. With infinite courage and skill and 
planning Christopher Jopp borrowed money 
and manufactured and sold the railroad 
appliance. For two or three years the bulk 
of his profits went back into the growing 
business until at last his facilities reached 
the maximum necessary to supply his mar- 
ket, but when that point was reached the 
market was world wide, and Christopher 
Jopp had made a large fortune. 

Keen, clear-headed as he was, and en- 
dowed with a natural capacity for growth 
and an innate courtesy, he adjusted him- 
self rather easily to his widening possibili- 
ties, and made friends everywhere. True, 
he did not win the friendship of Millard 
Morgan, though he tried to the limit of his 
powers. He strove to bring the boy into 
the company, but Millard declared a year 
or so after the railroad appliance was 
making money for Jopp that his father’s 
former associate had taken unfair advan- 
tage of him when he bought the shop. 
Millard had the usual struggle that poor 
young lawyers have, and Jopp’s success 
seemed to emphasize his own comparative 
poverty. 

There came a day when he told Jopp all 
this and, when Jopp quietly denied it, went 
to other lawyers and soon began suit in the 
courts. He alleged fraud and conspiracy, 
and attempted to show that his father had 
invented the railroad appliance, and that 
Jopp had illegally secured and hidden the 
plans until after he had the business safely 
in his own hands. However, he could not 
prove there ever had been any such plans; 
nor could he produce in court a witness who 
had seen or heard of them. He could only 
assert that he remembered his father speak- 
ing of the device, but he had no one to sub- 
stantiate his contention, and Jopp, who 
entered a blanket denial, won a complete 
victory. 

Millard Morgan, after the action, scarcely 
ever spoke to Jopp, and openly showed his 
dislike for him; but Jopp, knowing what he 
did and being what he was, did not blame 
the boy. Instead, he offered the young 
man one day the legal business of the 
company, and the offer was hotly refused. 
For years Christopher Jopp wanted to 
compromise with Millard Morgan and was 
sorry for him, but he knew that such a 
course was impossible. The boy grew more 
and more choleric and embittered, and 
Jopp’s heart ached to see how the attitude 
drove friends and business away from old 
Morgan’s son. But Jopp knew that if he 
confessed to any degree of guilt in the 
matter of the appliance Millard Morgan 
would use the admission as a weapon 
against him. How well Millard wanted 
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Running 
Water 


“The greatest boon 
your home can have 


End the drudgery and the 
danger to health caused by the 
back-breaking hand pumping 
and carrying of water in pails. 


Health and happiness de- 
mand sanitary home conditions 
and modern comforts. The 
most important feature is ru7- 
ning water, under pressure. With 
running water you have a mod- 
ern sink. Water, hot or cold, 
or hard or soft, can always be 
available. 


No More Drudgery 


Simply turn a faucet. Have a 
modern bathroom, running water in 
the basement, 
in the garage 
or barn. Have 
water under 
pressure for 
sprinkling and 
for fire protec- 
tion. Whether 
your house is a 
summer place on the lake, a sub- 
urban home or on a farm, this 
plant supplies your needs. 


Its Automatic 
FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light 
socket or home lighting plant cir- 
cuit. Pumps water from cistern, 
shallow well, spring or lake. Noise- 
less and automatic. No switch to 
turn. No adjustments to make. 
Has galvanized steel tank. The 
only water plant with the famous 
Fairbanks-Morse Pump. 


200 Gallons Per Hour 


Takes only a few cents a week to 
operate. If you do not know our local 
dealer, write us for complete information 
and literature. 


Dealers: The Fairbanks-Morse Agency 
offers a valuable opportunity to dealers 
in territories where we are not now rep- 


resented. Write for complete details. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Manufacturers > ae Chicago 


The Canadian Fairbanks- Morse Co. Ltd., M oe 
j 
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The Luxury of 


An Added Room 


ITH Welsbach Heaters your home 

will hold a new delight. Your 
sun-porch can be used on bitter, wintry 
days. Those other rooms that seem so 
hard to heat can be made snug and 
comfortable all day long. 


Warmth—radiant, healthful, odorless— 
is yours. Warmth in its cheeriest, most 
delightful form at an instant’s notice. There 
is no carrying of fuel, no tedious prepara- 
tion, no smoke, no ashes—just solid com- 
fort from the instant you light the gas. 


Welstach, 
GAS HEATERS 


“THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


For dependability, for clean, ever-ready, eco- 
nomical service, no source of auxiliary warmth 
can compare with good gas heat. 


Welsbach Heaters are the achievement of 
thirty years of study and experience. Hot intense 
cones of fire leap up in the glowers the moment 
the gas ignites. Instantly a glorious flood of sun- 
like warmth pours steadily out to you. There is 
no waiting for the air to be warmed, no odor, no 
wasted warmth. The metal reflector prevents 
absorption of heat by the back and sides and 
sends it all straight into the room. 


Every feature of Welsbach Heaters, their 

_|E sok ees | beautiful appearance, the volume and quality of 
Just turn the handle the warmth they give, their instantaneous, odor- 
of the lighter on the Jess, self-lighting service make them the final 


Welsbach Heater and z at 2 

a spark will ignitethe word in auxiliary heating comfort. 
gas without use of 
matchesor pilot light. 
This wonderful con- 
venienceis tobefound 
only on Welsbach 

Heaters. 


Six heaters, in a size and finish for every need, 
constitute the Welsbach auxiliary heating 
service. They are priced, east of the Mississippi, 
from $8 to $35. Ask your dealer or the Gas 
Company to show them to you. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester, New Jersey 
MEMBER AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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revenge, how well and_ persistently he 
would use any weapon against Christopher 
Jopp, was written in the hate that Jopp 
always saw in his watchful eyes. It was 
only a few days before the morning of 
Niger Merrell’s return that Jopp, passing 
the younger man, had the impression that 
Millard Morgan’s eyes held a deeper 
hatred than ever before. 

“And now Nig returns,’ Christopher 
found himself saying aloud a few minutes 
after he had ordered the orchids for Sheila; 
“he comes back after I had thought—after 
I had hoped, I guess—that he was dead.” 

For a few minutes longer the glass- 
walled room was as still as it was while his 
own story was running through his mind. 
Then he sat forward in his chair, shook 
himself and gathered up some papers on 
the desk. Well, he would go on with his 
affairs, hiding the thing as he always had 
done, and hoping, hoping for the best. 
He thought a second: There was that talk 
he had intended to give Harrington, the 
head of the molding department; he would 
do it at once. Harrington was a good 
workman and a fighter in the face of criti- 
cism. Harrington would give him an argu- 
ment, and that would be a tonic, would 
pep old Christopher Jopp up again, as 
Jopp ruefully expressed the idea to himself. 
He turned and was nearly at the door when 
the telephone rang, and he went very 
slowly back to his desk and took down the 
receiver. : 

Me CNR A ic Oh, yes, chief. Good 
morning,” he heard himself saying. . . . 
“You what? Will I identify the 
prisoner—Niger Merrell? Yes, I 
knew him. I’ll drop in this afternoon. .. . 
What? Attracted attention by drawing 
large bills from his pocket in a railway 
station? Well, what PAR Cages Ct 
tainly. . Odd? I should say it was! 
How did he say he came by the money? 
. . . Worked and saved! Oh! Simple 
story. Well, I’ll be down. Good-by.” 

Christopher Jopp put the receiver on the 
hook very gently. He sat back in his chair, 
his clear gray eyes fixed in a thoughtful 
gaze upon the gold-topped inkwells on his 
desk. ‘‘Worked and saved!” His fingers 
beat a soft tattoo on the glass.desk topping. 
He recalled telling Niger Merrell that he 
was to be married soon, that he wanted 
no scandal or difficulty just then. He had 
a picture in his thoughts of poor Nig, 
broken, shambling and shabby, standing 
bowed and sullen before the chief of police 
and the detectives—big, well-fed, hulking 
detectives. There always was something 
fine and true about Niger Merrell, like bits 
of gold in poor-grade ore. Christopher 
frowned and stirred impatiently. Surely 
there was good in the man—but what a 
useless sort of being he was, a failure, 
a cumberer of earth, who, clothed like a 
tramp and fleeing from the police, thought 
nothing of pulling handfuls of bills, prob- 
ably, from his pockets in a railway station. 
Christopher Jopp shook his head and 
thinned his lips. 

“Well,” he said, “if they convict him I 
can’t interfere. It would cost me—every- 
thing. And yet—yet—the poor miserable 
devil! Damn him, anyway! I alone can 
save him.” 
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“(\DD case—that Merrell affair,” re- 

marked the tall, thin old gentleman 
who occupied a chair beside Christopher 
Jopp near the north window of a certain 
club one early June afternoon as he tucked 
the newspaper he had been reading away 
beside him. ‘One would think that after 
seven years most of the persons necessary 
as witnesses would have drifted away, you 
know; but it seems the district attorney 
has had little trouble finding all whom he 
considered essential to the prosecution. 
I’ve been interested particularly in the 
eos because I knew Mr. Morgan quite 
well.” 

Christopher Jopp kept his eyes directed 
through the broad window before them 
toward the sunlit street, which looked 
parched and dusty. 

“Mr. Morgan and I were friends,’’ he 
said slowly. “I worked with him and re- 
spected him. Do you think Merrell will 
be convicted? Have you followed the 
evidence?” 

The old gentleman coughed discreetly, 
looked at Jopp, and bent forward prepara- 
tory to leaving. 

“Oh, of course I could not say,’ he re- 
turned. ‘I’ve watched it casually, through 
the newspapers, you know, and I don’t 
think I’m in a position to judge. How- 
ever, I should say—I should give it as my 
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opinion that no jury could acq 
on the evidence. Even if his 
tramp and the revolver bein 


through the window were less 


“So it seems to me,’’ Christoph 
murmured as the tall man tum 
crossed the spacious, dark-hued 
“Indeed, so it seems to everyone,” 

Life for Christopher Jopp had g 
once singularly charming and ter; 
ing the long trial of Niger Merrel] 
murder of old Henry Morgan, | 
seemed to him sometimes that hey 
a worshiper at some pagan shri 
gained the good will of the gods i 
human sacrifice. His various ent 
seemed during the passing weeks { 
miraculously to unprecedented { 
and almost without exertion on h 
Preparations for his marriage wer 
under Sheila’s singing, merry direct} 
love between them seemed to groy 
and more beautiful as the weddj 
drew near; a dozen times a day h 
came to him over his telephone t 
through his inevitable dark moods] 
shine through bleak black clouds. | 
peculiar irony for him that during 


personal worth. Christopher Jopp) 
the long-coveted card of notificatior 
he had‘ honored in anticipation, | 
acid laugh. And then, for the la 
rebuked himself sharply. a 

“Why shouldn’t I be honore 
asked himself, and he tried to belit 
one false step in the chain whereby 
wrought his fortune ought not to 
Consider the success of other men 
vised himself; there was not one 
but had made mistakes. But 
brought him no comfort. ; 


always rely on his intelligence in 
He tried to reason clearly as he } 
thousand business battles, only 
himself suddenly hating, hoping, 
ing, pitying, enduring sweeps of ¢ 

here were only a few instances 
he was able to suppress such emot’ 
calmly weigh the materials of his 

At first he reasoned there was 
Nig might escape conviction. He 
this possibility by engaging for 
lawyer with whose name the phré 
of the best criminal lawyers” was 
coupled. It would be foolish, he t 
self, to fling away his fortune, his s( 
business places, his marriage to SI 
dreams, his pride, unless at least t 
no alternative. So he let the arran 
for the wedding go on; and eachr 
Sheila made, each gift he gave he 
anew within him a wraithlike sp 
apprehension that had become his! 
and furtive companion. 

As the trial went on and they 


through the window to fall at | 
feet, Jopp saw how hopeless th 
thing was. A juror covertly laught 
polished lawyer dealt gravely and 
sively with these details of a story 
more like a fairy tale than a defen: 
never forgot that. 

Unequivocally then he accepted 
that Merrell, this shiftless, unstab 
hearted Merrell, would be convict 
he hated Merrell! 
came to his Gethsemane. It ¥ 
easier, he thought once, were his na 
tioned at the trial, if he were dra 
it and forced to fight in the open 
man, against enemies. But no, ! 
was the name of Christopher Jo 
The district attorney had enough 
without his testimony. No, heh 
the thing through alone—alone int 
of his world of riches, palatial re 
clubs, in an atmosphere of frien 
admiration and love—and orchids 

Came the afternoon when the di 
torney closed his brilliant cross-exé 
of Niger Merrell, in which he ma 
confuse utterly the returned and 
nate wanderer, and to throw a cloa 
cule around “this man’s trump! 
supported story of a revolver | 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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sia window like a homing pigeon, 

f poor and, as far as we know, a 

> tramp who cannot answer his 
hcg. OF ( 


ot|'S. 
i night Christopher Jopp let 
lfato the sprawling, quiet factory of 
/-y Morgan Manufacturing Com- 
iy. there seated himself in his chair 
yss-walled office. Dim lights here 
he showed him black outlines of 
wchinery in different parts of the 
aq Once the watchman, passing on 
wis, nodded to him through the 
21 though it appeared as if Chris- 
ay eyes were looking directly at 
a their owner did not answer the 
raake a sign. The watchman re- 
‘e incident many times the next 
Cristopher; Jopp sat there motion- 
1, long into the morning. His face 
- and stern, and his clear eyes, 
w.. now with purple, stared through 
a: walls into the shadows. 
hurd that night the comments he 
wild be made in his clubs if he con- 
court that he had stolen the plans 
phe had built a commercial success 
(;men envied. He saw himself sit- 
e witness chair while the enraged 
‘ised district attorney wrung from 
yceason why he had kept the truth 
Wer Merrell’s relation to the killing 
4 Morgan hidden so long a time. 
a sermons of preachers who would 
zabout him. He read imaginary 
air scare heads against the dark 
vw He saw and heard the workmen 
atory talking and whispering as 
(d by their machines the following 
miy of them workmen who had 
\d Henry Morgan or had worked 
¢p in the old shop. He saw. the 
the face of Henry Morgan’s son, 
new, would immediately take up 
hk fight to win from Christopher 
l|;hat had grown out of the secret 
{ded paper Jopp had taken from 
Yet he 


=, 


t: still hand of his father. 
t ir in his chair. 
last he came to consider the 
(his situation he had wanted to 
eimost cf all, and which he still 
(led; came to look into Sheila’s 
sie thought they would be after 
hnrown everything away to save 
dfter, Niger Merrell.’”’ He almost 
| Sheila, but he saw her as she 
ughter of riches, gay, careless, 
dind lovely, a girl to whom society 
citements were the breath of life, 
h if that breath were poisoned 
xr, would be poisoned too. Chris- 
ypp’s face was darker, harder, 
jie than it ever had been in his 
m he thought how Sheila prob- 
1 certainly her father and mother 
1 \eir sort of people, would feel, or 
3 |» feel, concerning his confession 
sortune was founded in dishonor. 
, he knew well enough how quickly 
cid turn away. A spasm of pain 
is stark face and he hung his head. 
¥3 coming through the glass walls 
ft the factory and walked slowly, 
ily to his car. His foot on the 
turned and looked back at the 
1 and yet somehow noble factory 
1g now gilded against the failing 
swith the rising light of morning. 
k short step toward them, squared 
oulers, turned and climbed heavily 
praene vehicle. 

‘is that poor, foolish, useless 
1, me? What is he to anyone?” he 
m¢ hoarsely as he started the car. 
sould I save him? I would have 
in ll over again with nothing—with 
a nothing. I’m too old—it would 


's last thought clung in his mind. 
43 it, he told himself harshly; 
ould be just about fool enough 
rie his life for Christopher Jopp. 
Ws it that the earth must be cum- 
Wh such soft, unsuspicious, brain- 
\es? They were like the velvet, 
B eds of the sea that twine about 
he and down them. He 
e 


‘er reaching home he could not 
Hossed and tumbled in his great bed 
4’, beautiful chamber in the house 
tte Avenue, and at last arose and 
Bs He came downstairs even earlier 
sil, and stood in the wide drawing- 
in}ie forward part of the house while 


for breakfast. The warm light- 


ills, against which the somber 
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paintings and tapestries seemed in the early 
morning like strange windows into other 
lands and periods, seemed to him at once 
marvelously beautiful and oddly mournful. 
And it was here that .he had so often stood 
and fancied happily the soft swish of the 
quick-moving Sheila’s silken apparel, and 
the laughter of little children. He turned 
and strode hastily out upon the balustraded 
porch, his face bleak and stern in expres- 
sion, his head up, and his hands—in his 
pockets—clenched until they hurt. 

After breakfast he telephoned Sheila. 
Would she go with him for a morning sail 
in the Rainbow, the small sailing boat that 
he kept moored off the yacht-club pier, 
that he loved more than his fast motors or 
other men’s steam yachts? He loved to sit 
in the stern of the little craft, tiller in hand, 
the white sails bellying before him in a stiff 
breeze, the sunlight glittering on the blue 
waves of the lake, and a chain of low-lying, 
purple-misted hills paralleling his course. 
Sheila agreed, and as he changed his cloth- 
ing preparatory to driving to her home he 
could not have told to save his life whether 
he was running away from the mild, helpless 
man in the prisoner’s dock at the court- 
house or whether he knew that this was to 
be Sheila’s and his last ride together. 

“Sheila,’”’ he asked as the sailing boat 
bowled choppily along on the wind- 
roughened lake, the sunlight playing on 
the broken surface—‘‘Sheila, would you 
marry me if I were penniless, more or less 
friendless, and for a time completely dis- 
credited ?”’ 

He was sitting. with one arm over the 
tiller and the other along the edge of the 
cockpit behind her. Sheila, in bright silken 
jersey and white skirt, shoes and stockings, 
turned her breeze-tossed head of bright 
hair toward him. She looked up into his 
face, but she found no trace of the ques- 
tion’s source there, for Christopher Jopp 
seemed as calm and quiet as was his habit. 
His eyes were squinted at the purple hills. 
She thought it was the sun that made the 
wrinkles at their corners appear more pro- 
nounced than usual. She chose to laugh. 
She playfully pulled his nearer ear. 

“T think the movies are a secret vice 
with you, Chris,’”’ she told him with mock 
seriousness, “‘and that you’ve been taking 
too much of them.’”’ She sat up suddenly, 
leaving his arm, exclaiming, “‘Why, Chris, 
that’s a plot, as they say! Think of it— 
beautiful bride, with her rooms full of 
laces and gowns and hats and everything, 
discovers the day before the marriage that 
her merchant prince is only a gilded 
Micawber, after all. Isn’t it immense?” 

She thought that the great manufacturer 
was secretly a scenario writer, and con- 
jured up similar fancies that made Chris- 
topher Jopp laugh with her and for a 
moment almost forget his troubles. Her 
picture of the dominant baron of the busi- 
ness world surreptitiously sticking his se- 
cretly created movie plots into the mail 
and then waiting day after day to see 
whether or not they would come back with 
a rejection slip from some worried and 
probably penniless editor was done with a 
touch of merry genius. But as she talked 
he searched in her upturned blue eyes. 
Wonderful, bright, dancing eyes, hethought, 
child’s eyes. Her fairy light hair brushed 
his face in the wind. She seemed to him 
again like an iridescent bubble that breezes 
of sadness would break. 

Christopher Jopp bent with a little flare 
of impulsive tenderness and took her in his 
arms. And over her shining head he looked 
out to the hills. He knew that one more 
dream had been thrown into the scales 
against Niger Merrell. He had dreamed, 
foolishly, that this wisp of a girl, this very 
beautiful, delicate girl might be willing to 
breast the waves of criticism and scorn 
with him. Then, he had thought, he might 
have given up the pride and the riches the 
more readily; but now he dared not ask 
her. He knew: The bubble is glorious, but 
it cannot bear burdens. He felt very aged 
at thirty-nine, very sodden, in a way, and 
discouraged. No, there was no other way; 
he would have to take his medicine alone— 
if he took it. - 

They sailed in to the pier after a little, 
and Christopher rowed the girl back to the 
landing in the dinghy. She had a luncheon 
to attend, so he hurried her swiftly home 
in the automobile he had kept waiting. He 
bade her good-by at her home, promising 
many things through the mists that ob- 
scured his eyes as he looked up at. her in the 
sunlight. She seemed for some reason sud- 
denly far away and remote. Christopher 
Jopp didn’t quite understand it himself. 
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This Tag at 
The End of 
The Roll 


HAT condition will your screens 

be in when you get them out in 
the Spring—ready for use or in need 
of repair? 


If they are pure copper—Jersey Copper—they 
will be. as good as they were when you put 
them away. Almost every metal commonly 
used for screening, with the exception of pure 
copper, will deteriorate during the Winter. 
Often ordinary screen cloth that in October 
appears good for another season is good for 
nothing in May. 


Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, on the other hand, 
will last almost indefinitely under normal con- 
ditions. This cloth is unusual in two respects. 
First, it is made of copper 99.8% pure—not 
bronze or brass. Second, due to a special 
Roebling process this copper is given a tensile 
strength and stiffness comparable to that of 
steel. No more perfect combination for insect 
screen cloth could be imagined. 


If you need new screen cloth for next season 
buy Jersey Copper, 16 mesh, dark finish. And 
don’t leave the matter until the last moment. 
Get in your order early. Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth is sold by the better hardware dealers 
throughout the country. 


A booklet called “A Matter of Health and 
Comfort” will be sent you on request. It gives 
a lot of interesting facts regarding screen cloth. 


The New Jersey Wire Cloth Company 
626 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 


Cop 


er Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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THE SHINGLE THAT VEVER CURLS 
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Carey Individual: Shingles 
Make a More Individual Roof 


AREY Asfaltslate Shingles ‘‘The Shingle that never 

Curls” are large sized individual shingles. (They do not 

come in strips.) This gives the home owner the following 
advantages— 


You instantly see that they give a building more character. 
They produce more artistic and ‘‘individual”’ roof effects. 


They also give three layer protection as contrasted with only 
two layer protection afforded by strip shingles. 


They are surfaced with crushed slate in Indian Red, Sage 
Green and Blue-Black fadeless colors. Their enduring beauty 
and longer life are doubly assured by the fact that this is 
“The Shingle that never Curls.”’ 


Carey Ready Roofings, Wallboard and Shingles are on sale 
at Lumber and Building Supply Dealers’, and Carey Built- 
up Asphalt roofs are applied by reliable Contract Roofers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer first, if he cannot supply you, 
write us. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Dept. F. Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASFALTSLATE 
SHINGLES 


1873 — FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS — 1923 
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But he thought irrelevantly of young Le- 
land, that he would be an admirable com- 
rade for Sheila, that he was a boy who had 
searcely had time in his young life to make 
any serious mistakes. He kissed Sheila in 
such a way that she grasped the lapels of 
his coat and, in turn, searched his eyes. 

“Tell me, Chris, is there really something 
wrong? Is there?” 

Christopher Jopp managed a smile and 


looked steadily toward her. He said, ‘‘No, - 


I think everything is all right—now.” 

She stood with her back against the dark 
door of her father’s house, her clothing, her 
hair, her face like the tints of a painting 
against it, and he thought as he regarded 
her that he never anywhere had seen any- 
thing so beautiful, so gay and free, and he 
regretted the shadow that a few seconds 
before had dimmed the serenity of her 
frank eyes. And in a moment he was way- 
ing her good-by from the bend in the walk 
to the street. 

vI 

O THE consternation of a crowded 

court room that afternoon, Christopher 
Jopp managed by pushing aside numerous 
spectators in the aisles at the back of the 
room to reach the lawyer he had employed 
to defend Niger Merrell, a minute or two 
before that gentleman would have risen to 
his feet to say ‘‘The defense rests, Your 
Honor.” 

This consternation found a sort of mag- 
nified focal point in the face of the lawyer 
as Jopp poured into his ears the salient 
points of what was an epochal newspaper 
story in that community, but he lost little 
time in speaking to the justice on the bench, 
and after a brief and animated conference 
between the court, the district attorney 
and the lawyer, Christopher Jopp took the 
witness stand. 

With features calm and a voice quite 
steady he told the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. The justice, who belonged 
to the same clubs as the witness, and who 
had known him as a social equal for a long 
time, grew visibly nervous, and the district 
attorney fumed and fretted and objected, 
and the reporters in the corner were gal- 
vanized into an energy that seemed to 
many watchers to be a frenzy. Their pen- 
cils appeared to fly. 

The district attorney’s cross-examination 
was a visitation of the fire and flood of ver- 
bal castigation and veiled invective. He 
believed Niger Merrell guilty, and anyway 
he had counted the case won. 

“Do you realize, Mr. Jopp, that you 
have confessed under oath to grand lar- 
ceny, to conspiracy to defraud, to defeat 
the ends of justice, to—to —— Well, do 
you?” 

Christopher Jopp did. 

“Why didn’t you come forward at the 
time of this murder and tell the truth?”’ 
thundered the district attorney at the last. 

Christopher Jopp hesitated. For a mo- 
ment he looked over the rows of still, intent 
faces staring toward him. He saw the re- 
porters with their pencils poised. He had a 
glimpse of the pale, astounded face of Niger 
Merrell, and of Millard Morgan, who 
seemed to have grown thinner, shabbier 
and more deeply embittered since he had 
seen him last, and in whose expression 
astonishment was being tempered with 
exultant, I-told-you-so satisfaction. 

“T had stolen the drawings for the rail- 
road appliance,’’ he answered evenly. ‘‘I 
was not sure but what they would be 
missed by someone. I did not want anyone 
to know I had been in Mr. Morgan’s office 
at that time.” 

“But you said in your direct testimony 
that you did not believe Mr. Morgan had 
shown the plans to anyone else?”’ 

“That is what I believed, but I did not 
know.” 

“Then you admit being a common 
thief?”’ the prosecutor shouted. 

“T object, Your Honor,” cried the lawyer 
for the defense. 

“You needn’t,’’ Christopher Jopp inter- 
rupted. “I admit it.” 


vil 


if WAS four o’clock when Jopp finally 
stood again outside the courthouse. He 
was under orders to report to Justice Mor- 
ton, who heard the trial of Niger Merrell, 
the following morning. There had been a 
brief conference, and Christopher Jopp had 
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agreed to sign over to Millard Mo 
rights in the Henry Morgan Man 
ing Company and its accumulated ¢ 
on the condition that Millard refra 
efforts to have further punishment 
upon his father’s former employe, 
was nothing else for Jopp to do, ; 
basic law of equity court that litigar 
come into court with clean han 
Jopp’s hands, in this sense, had n 

clean since the day of old Mor 
ing. Millard had but to bring aang 
collect what belonged to him. Je 
left the formalities of settlement 
hands of the lawyers, and as soon a 
were arranged, as he put it, he inte 
leave the city forever. wn 
He looked at his watch. He reme 
that the last editions of the evening 
would’be on the street a few minut 
five o’clock; then all the city, his 
and his enemies, would know. ] 
then, nearly an hour before the hue 
of big headlines would reach the res 
district of Sheila’s home. He hada 
and wistful desire to see her a last 
an honorable and an honored man, 
into his car and gave the chauffeur g 
The car started, but the streets do 
were cramméd with the late af 
traffic, and’ his own machine was f, 
crawl along in the slow stream. Ani 
less than an hour. He sat ver 
against the cushions, his watch i 
He wondered anxiously if it wasn’t 
dark much earlier than it normally 
at that time of the year. 5 
e 


Hurrying up the first part of 
flagged walk that led over the |; 
Sheila’s door, Christopher Jopp 
again at his watch. He still had 
minutes, and he felt grateful. Br 
came around the curve, around a¢ 
boscage almost before the pillared p 
stopped as if someone had struel 
blow on the chest. He would hay 
and fled, but Sheila, her motl 
brother, standing on the porch, h} 
him, and for a minute or so hen 
starkly still. He noticed her brothe| 
powerful sport car beside the ho 
in Sheila’s hands a newspaper mi 
great red letters, “‘Extra.”’ And in| 
ing crimson type of the banner at th 
distinguished his own name. 

He started slowly toward these| 
He never had thought of the s 
Sheila’s brother or of the enter} 
newspaper extras. 

He was conscious that the thre) 
porch were talking hurriedly, were 
He saw them start toward the doo 
escape him. Something seemed ti 
his heart and twist it; he stumble 
he perceived that Sheila’s motl! 
brother were going into the house, | 
the girl was advancing alone to mI 
He met her as the door closed bel 
other two, at the foot of the ste) 
looked up with a wordless and} 
terrible humiliation. | 

Sheila shook the red-typed papell 

“Why, Chris Jopp,”’ she cried, } 
the looniest old goof I know! Whé 
you tell me? You’ve gone and () 
very greatest, finest, kindest thi} 
heard of, and absolutely all on y¢ 
Just look—these newspaper bo} 
made you a hero.” 

Christopher Jopp gazed at the! 
page; but he couldn’t read, for t 
blurred immeasurably. 

“You had your part in it,”’ he fi 
huskily. ‘I found this morning’ 
never could marry you at the sa? 
that I let an innocent man be sél/ 
death.” ey | 

He glanced up at the closed door! 
saw the look. | 

“One too old and the other tol 
to understand,” she exclaimed; @ 
linking her arm with his: “Let's ! 
ried now, Chris. I’ve tried ev 
their sort of life has to offer, and Ij 
Let’s get busy and build a fortur 
own.” aa 

The man regarded her in wont 
one who finds firm and solid substi 
bubble; and he felt younger and 
and happier than he had at any tl 
the years since he removed thi 
paper from beneath the nerveless? 
the friend he could now remembé 
first time with untroubled res 4 

a 
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3 moment, then, Rob hesitated. 
dow was a black hole; he could see 
at all within the room, knew not 
ight be lurking there. The window 
all; it was rather high from the 
| He would have to go in head first, 
Igly, utterly helpless. The revolver, 
mbered, was on the kitchen table, 
egretted not having brought it, but 
ot return for it now. 

id never in his life done a thing 
.uired more resolution than to dive 
dark window. The sill was almost 
jas his chest, and his shoulders were 
| He got his arms inside, his toes 
t the weatherboards, thrusting his 
yward. He got the sill under his 
qd groped in the darkness and felt 
but the floor beneath him. He slid 
till his weight rested on his 
.nd dragged his feet in after 
he crouched for a moment, 

the window, waiting and 


ting happened; he heard noth- 
jiothing. The window above 
“only faintly lighter than the 
wkness in the room itself. 
n, Jude’s room, was still as 
i had, he thought, the damp- 
ftomb. He felt the presence 
rniture about him, like hos- 
ators; the chairs, the table, 
e unseen, seemed, neverthe- 
tipress and stifle him. He 
var his heart; could hear 
ee whatever. 

startling him, Dora called « 
the door, “ What is it, Mr. 


g 
ice brought him to himself. 
t/minute,”’ he replied, ‘‘till I 
match.” 

mbled in his pocket, found 
1giad only half a dozen. The 
ns of the night, his own 

-tting of the day before— 

oted them. The first one 
, e head flying to bits when 
kl it with his thumb nail. He 
th second one on his trousers 
u.success. The third, on the 
will, struck a drop of water 
aruined. 
hs the matter?’ 


red 


Dora 


lynatches are wet.” 

h(2 are always matches on the 
ia little dish,” she told him. 
wyot it!’ he exclaimed. 

2 {arth match had fizzed, then 
it) flame. He stood up, hold- 
egtiously cupped in his hands. 
a leaped back to crouch in 
rirs. The lighted match gave 
| mentary glimpse of a fig- 
lh aetted against the darkness 
dis though detached from 
tek A figure that seemed to 
ufght in the air. Dark gar- 
3; ae face unmistakably Jude’s. The 
Oplaster on a pale brow. But why 
d ide be so silent, and why so high 
>t» floor? 

e (planation was revealed in the last 
r the dying match. A length of 
sttching upward above the figure’s 
in head. 

enhe match went out. 

xv 

3,n darkness again, thought the 
ariess choked him; his throat filled, 
reved suddenly that tears were in 
esthat he was shaken by a profound 
che Judah Pascal, hanging by 


there. He was no longer afraid. 
vra called another question from 
de closed door he sought to answer 
aringly. But the tone of his voice 
hé2 told her all she needed to know, 
€he began to cry to him to open 
began to cry out that he should 
a¢ the bolts, and to beat upon the 
S| the door with her fists. He 
ht bstractedly “I’ve got to fix him, 


t\ped forward, boldly enough now 
n€ new the worst there was to know, 
bu) his way to the little table. Some- 
Nshed against his elbow ponder- 
€ moved aside, fumbled in the 
leSfor the matches, so made a light 
41 touched his match to the wick 
‘lamp. Dora still called to him, 
y insistence, through the door. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


He had read that hanged men were cut 
down. His pocketknife was sharp; he 
stroked the rope two or three times sharply, 
and caught Jude’s black-clad body in his 
arms as the rope let go; caught it, and 
bore it tenderly, and laid it down upon 


the bed. : 
Then in the open window behind him 
I’m all 


Dora said steadily, “‘Mr. Druce! 
right now. Let me in, please.”’ 
He looked toward her over his shoulder. 
“‘T’ll open the door,’’ he promised. 
“Ts he dead?”’ she asked. 


She Said Wistfully, “I’m Sorry. I Had 
to Do It. Uncle Jude Wanted it So’’ 


“Yes. Quite a while,” he replied. “‘You 
go around to the door; don’t stand in the 
rain.” 

She stayed at the window a moment 
more; he heard her murmur, ‘“‘ Poor Uncle 
Jude!’’ There was so much pity in her 
voice that he wept again. He was fumbling 
with the knot; this grisly bit of rope must 
come away. His fingers shuddered at their 
task, but he held them to it. At last with 
his knife he cut one of the outer strands of 
the slip noose Jude had tied, and so freed 
the whole. He wadded the bit of rope and 
thrust it under the bed. 

Dora called to him, ‘“ Please!”’ 

As he crossed toward the door he saw the 
other end of rope still hanging from a great 
hook in one of the beams of the ceiling. He 
climbed on a chair, could not. reach it; 
stepped up on the table and lifted it free. 
As he dropped to the floor he realized that 
Jude must have done just this, sometime 
in the night; must have climbed atop the 
table as he had just done; must have ad- 


justed rope to -hook;. must have dropped. 


off the table edge toward the. floor., He 


threw the rope away from. him; slatting 


against the wall and into a corner. out of 
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sight, and drew back the bolts that admitted 
the girl. 

The door open, she had no eyes for him, 
but for that black figure on the white 
counterpane of the bed. She went slowly 
toward it,'and Rob just behind her.’ Jude 
was dressed in a black suit of clothes— Rob 
had seen him: wearing the trousers the 


‘night before—and in a stiff white shirt and 


collar with a small black tie. Some whim 


of the dead man had made him wish to 


appear. well in this last moment of his life. 
He had, Rob now perceived, shaved; and 
seeing this, Rob remembered that sound 
he had heard the night before, like the 
honing of a razor. He remembered other 
sounds: The jarring thud which had wak- 
ened him from sleep, the faint and rhyth- 
mic creaking as of a rusty pendulum which 
had followed. It was vividly clear to 
him now; he was as able to picture 
what had passed in this room as though 
he himself had been here. 

Dora was kneeling beside the bed, 
no longer lost in grief. She murmured, 
more than once, ‘‘Poor Uncle Jude! 
Poor Uncle Jude!” But he saw that 
her hysteria was past, and was re- 
lieved. She composed the dead man’s 
hands at his sides; she straightened his 
head upon the pillow, tuggingly. Rob 
looked at Jude’s face and saw that it 
was, by some miracle, free from all dis- 
tortion; was rather calm and utterly 
at peace. And he thought again what 
power of will the man had had. 

Dora, her small tasks done, had 
buried her face in her arms. Rob felt 
himself an intruder. He thought of 
withdrawing; his eyes roved to and 
fro. And it was in. this moment that 
his glance fell on the door, which must 
lead, he knew, to the machinery room 
of the old mill. The room which Jude 
had visited the night before; that 
room into which, Jude had declared, 
he never ventured. The mystery— 
there was mystery now even blacker 
than before—must center in that room. 

Rob felt this so strongly that he drew 
near the closed door almost without his 
volition. There was a bolt upon its inner 
side; he slipped back the bolt and it 
worked easily. The door still held; he-per- 
ceived a key in the lock, and turned the key. 
Dora had not moved, paid him no heed at 
all. Save for the little sound of running 
water almost under his feet the house was 
very still. He pressed the door and it 
yielded, opened before him. Darkness 
here as elsewhere; a darkness in which the 
light from the lamp behind him revealed 
strange formless shapes. He was deter- 
mined to enter; but he must have some 
light to show the way. 

Dora had left one: lamp in the kitchen; 
the one he had lighted on the table was the 
only light in this room. He was unwilling 
to move it for fear of disturbing her; 
would have tiptoed to the kitchen for the 
other had he not perceived, upon a shelf 
beside this door, a candle in a tin stand. 
The candle was half burned. Rob won- 
dered if it had not been used before now as 
he now proposed to use it. He got a 
match from the table and. lighted it and 
went boldly into the room which had been 
the heart of the old mill. He wondered 
whether to close the door behind him, and 
at last, with as little sound as possible, did 
so. Dora had not moved; seemed to hold 
vigil there beside the bed, upon her knees. 

His back against the door, he held the 
candle high and looked about him. Dust 
everywhere, damp with mold till it was like 
putty; and sawdust, retted long ago; and 
spider webs, draggled and torn. In the 
center of the place the long disused ma- 
chinery of the industry. A dangling, 
rotted leather belt; arusted saw; a jumble 
of levers and wheels which had for Rob no 
meaning whatever. Along the floor, half 
buried in sawdust and flaked with rust, 
two steel rails. 
made sure what it was, and wondered at 
its use. Some complaisant section fore- 
man on the railroad had permitted these 
rails to be taken, perhaps half a century 
before. They were of a weight and shape 
long since out of use, he knew. He fol- 
lowed them with his eye and saw where 
wheels rested on them, and decided that 
the tablelike structure in the middle of the 
room was really a sort of trolley that bore 
the logs to and fro along the saw... The 
machinery interested him, distracted his 


He kicked at one of them, | 
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attention. He moved to and fro, peering 
with his candle here and there, scraping 
away sawdust or cobwebs to see more 
clearly. 

- He had, in his interest, almost forgotten 
why he was in this ancient room when in 
his circuit he came upon a trapdoor, open 
in the floor, yawning like a pit for his in- 
cautious feet. He held the candle low and 
perceived that the door-had only recently 
been thrown back; the marks where for 
years it had lain bedded in the sawdust 
which everywhere covered the floor were 
still plain. There were, in this sawdust, 
marks of shoes; someone—Jude, beyond 
question—had recently used this trap. 

Stooping down and lowering his candle 
somewhat into the hole Rob saw that an 
old ladder led downward a few feet to a 
rocky floor over which water flowed in a 
thin film. The rungs of the ladder were 
hung with wet moss; the thing itself 
seemed decayed and uncertain. But the 
descent was short; he saw that even if the 
ladder broke he would be able to climb up: 
again by catching the edges of the trap- 
door and resting his feet securely against 
the rocky wall. So he decided to go down 
and see. 

Needing both hands to make the descent 
he found it necessary to set”down the 
candle. The sawdust that lay everywhere, 
though damp and moldy, was, nevertheless,: 
inflammable; but the saucerlike base’ of 
the candlestick was broad. There was no 
danger of its overturning. He set it down 


on the edge of the trap, descended, facing. 


the rocky wall, reached up for the candle 
and turned around to peer into the corner 
of this lower chamber of the mill. ey 
It was, he saw, the pit in which was hung 
the shaft from the great millwheel. A huge 


timber, still sound, though it had rested’ 


in this moldy pit so many years, it occu- 
pied the space immediately before him. 
Three smaller wheels were fastened to it, 
wheels of varying sizes; and from these, 
Rob judged, belts must have carried the 
power, variously multiplied, to the saws 
above. The floor of this chamber was_of 
rock; native rock. Water flowed across it 
in a thin film; trickled here and there over 
a small break in the ledge. The sound of 
running water, which had been in his ears 
since first he came to the old millhouse, 
originated here. Candle above his head, he 
looked about, revolted by the’ dampness, 
the mold, the moss, the frog-that scram- 
bled in a corner, the rat scurrying toward 
the old millwheel, the scent of death. 

The scent of death; the dull, stale scent 
of death which is not yet putrefaction was in 
this moldy pit. When Rob realized this— 
there are some recognitions which are in- 
stinctive—he backed against the ladder 
that led upward to safety; and he held the 
candle high and looked around. 

Off to his left the ledge on which the mill 
was built sloped upward; that corner was 
dry and free of the trickle of water. The 
place was higher than the floor elsewhere, 
and so nearer the roof—which was the floor 
of the machinery room. Upon this high 
ledge Rob saw, turned toward him, the 
soles of two shoes. 

This was, for a moment, all that he could 
see. The shoes were almost at the height of 
his head, and they lay in positions not 
usual. He had never seen. empty shoes so 
placed before. For each of these shoes 
rested on its heel, and one sagged far over 
to the right, and the other sagged even 
farther to the left. If these shoes were 
empty they were strangely placed; if they 
were occupied, then there was something 
shudderingly abject in their position. 

He took a step that way, and perceived 
trousers above the shoes. Bending, push- 
ing the candle ahead of him, bumping his 
head once as the timbers lowered above 
him, he went forward. He was no longer 
susceptible to surprise. It came as no 
shock to discover that a dead man lay 
here; it required no unholy prescience to 
be sure that this dead man must be Uncle 
Zone. 

XVI 
EACTION came when Rob was once 
more in the big room above, the trap- 
door firmly closed. He did not percéive 
how much he had been shaken until he 
discovered the unnecessary vehemence 


with which he was stamping the trap shut.- 


Then he quieted himself, leaned against 
the wall, relaxed, fought back to something 
like normal again. A train passed by; at 
the sound of its approach he felt like shrink- 
ing guiltily away, as though he had himself 
committed a crime and must hide. Its’ 
roar and the rattle and click of the trucks 


“ “Oh! I didn’t-know where you we 


January 2; 


as the cars followed the engine 
ears throb, pounded at him, torture 
The silence that followed pulled) 
nerves. This part of the mil 
perceived, was full of rats. He saw 
Their eyes glinted at his candle, 
somewhere outside he heard a bir 


More birds began to gj 
heard the morning chorus of the 
one of the owls which seemed to hay 


a 


and so he went toward the 
opened it, and faced the lampli 
Judah Pascal’s room. 

Dora stood by the table, the lamp 
her illumining her face from below | 
he saw the sweet line of her throai 
eyes, somewhat shadowed, were da 
deep; he could not read them, but 
that her lips were steady, and kne 
she was composed again. She had 
some white covering over her uncle! 
on the bed. 

* At the sight of Rob she said 


~ He was unwilling to tell her what 
discovered. 
.‘*Yes—in  here,’”’. he said falte 

‘Just looking around.” ae 

Her thoughts were elsewhere. Sh 
from the table.an envelope and exte 
to him. 

“This is for you,”’ she said. 

“For me?” he echoed, and thoug 
asinine he was to ask. 

“Yes. Uncle Jude wrote you a) 
guess.” «Her voice broke faintly. 
didn’t leave any for me.” aly 

He took the letter from her hand; 
was so sorry for her in this grief 
that he forgot to openit. ‘‘Probabl; 
meant for both of us,” he said ho 

“Please open it,’’ she bade, © 
ceived that: beneath-her calmness § 


page, to the third. or 
“T can’t read it—hardly a wol 
confessed. ‘‘He writes curiously.” 
“T can read it,” she told him. 
Rob hesitated. ‘‘I don’t know — 
said. “His writing to me— 
would be better that you shouldn't 
Dora smiled faintly, sat down 
from him. ‘Uncle Jude usually tho 
me as a little girl,” she said gently 
sheltered me in every: way that he 
He tried to keep dark things awa 
me. That is why he wrote to you: 
tome. But—I am not a little girl. 
woman. I am twenty-two years ol 
because of the manner of my lift 
really more mature than I have a! 
be. Last night, this morning, I was 


shouldn’t hear about.”’ 

“T am not a little child,” she! 
steadily. 

With no further protest he gave 
letter. ‘‘Will you read it aloud 
he asked. ‘‘Or—will that be too t 

ou?” 

“T’m not going to ery any mor 
said, and smiled at him. She U 
the pages of the letter and sorted t 
in a steady, even voice, began to 


My dear Mr. Druce: 1 must beg? 
apology to you.» You came to'this lon 
of mine on a business mission; you 
titled to courteous entertainment, 4— 
day or two in this dark valle 
memories when you went away. Becd 
have been robbed of these things, I 


(Continued on Page 105) | 


: 
* 


ntinued from Page 102) 


. It has happened that your coming 
th the hour of my extremity. You 
re you begin to read this, that I have 
alf. It is your goming which made it 
ir me to do this. I look forward to 
“no misgivings. Death will be a re- 
an unbearable torment of mind and 
his release I thank you. 
| e made it possible for me to die, be- 
have made it possible for Dora to 
it me. I have been, in the arrange- 
lor life, unwise; she has been clois- 
| knows nothing of the world outside 
Without me she would have been 
ease; with your father to care for 


cheek.] If not you, then a man of 
. You seem to me straightforward and 
‘ave. But I had not meant to speak 
. Enough that your coming offered 


essary for me to die, because I have 
\)rother, Zonas. His body is in the 
she mill; it need not be disturbed. 
» 1ave read this letter, and done what 
1 to do, the chapter will be closed. 
4 you think wise; she has a woman’s 
n,2 Woman’s courage to bear knowing 
s/nd yet love my memory. It was in 

nher account that we quarreled; yet 
tt reproach herself with this, because 
avays enemies. It sometimes happens 
» others are by nature hostile one to 
5 was so with us. He was younger 

I always hated him. Perhaps this 
its origin in the fact that my mother 
\d of him, I may have been jealous. 
lys had to fight a ferocious capacity 
' 


uu’ and rage. Have fought it all my 
osing battle in the end. 

w tell you how Zone came here. He 

ws distressed me, and he took 


iit in taunting me. The owls which 
» destroy were a part of one of his 
Jiated him for that; and I used to 
e(yusly with the thought of killing him 
it his flesh to the great birds. They 
4s; one of them will eat a wood- 
yke, in a day. I thought they would 
in’s body in a very short time. The 
pire stayed with me; I could not 
yf to put it away. Hoot Owl, he 
eering at the peculiarity of my eyes. 
alormally sensitive about such mat- 
d>chafed me raw. , 
je'asa debauched man. Dora will not 
distood this; but it will be plain to 
‘ould not bear to have him near her. 
ns1 to dandle her on his knee; and 
i I were alone he liked to jest ob- 
| 


eld myself in check with some diffi- 
isse times. He was here for some 
wks which tormented me unspeak- 
net length, one night—it seems years 
i‘annot have been more than a day 
jdared to make some pretext that 
‘her to his room. I discovered the 
rfered; and in the end I thrashed 
nc’. He swore then—the man was in 
évenomous as I—that he would re- 
ki me and destroy her. I knew this 
ly threat and had no fear of him. 
ac\ing I made him get into the cart 
irye away toward town. ‘ 

bul the stick with which I killed him; 
‘here the murder was done. He was 
‘in that morning. He jeered at me, 
tongue to every mean device. I 
e'silence as I could. As we topped 
ef rock and started down the short 
the other side he accused me of 


e shaft to the ground. I thought 
I descended and found his skull 
in And I stood there, my rage still 
n ought to keep my hands off his dead 
hight of the owls returned to me. I 
d; I remembered my fancy—how 
b(‘id of his body. And so I carried 
2 ledge to the edge of the water and 
inhe alders there. The stave lay on 
® ‘side the cart; I shuddered at the 
it, nd threw it away, then forced my- 
(01 to town. Someone there asked 
ne|f said he had gone away. 
at ay I boiled in a debauch of rage. 
e}of my brother which had always 
it had full play. That night, after 
S|ed, I took the boat and rowed up 
wier to get him. And when I came to 
| Lfound he was alive! 
ny isible that you can understand the 
(3 discovery. The change was as 
a8) the change of pattern in a ka- 
e/hen you shake it violently. The 
We the same; their relations utterly 
» | soon as I knew there was a chance 
, [knew that I wished him to live. 
ejrse. I have been for many years 
toe stern doctrines of the old church. 
tiave been wrong. But certainly 
a )gmas had their will of me now. 
ny tonement when I lifted my brother 
90 and brought him home here. Bore 
> '\’ room, labored all that night to 
Spk of life into flame. But toward 
8 jlse, faint as it had been, stopped 


| i 
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altogether, I hid him, then, in the room where 
the old mill machinery is. The next night, I told 
myself, I would take the body into the woods 
and bury it. But when I went in to do this, I 
tell you there was life in the thing still. There 
was no pulse that I could find; the breast did 
not stir or lift. Yet there was the warmth of life 
still in my brother’s body. He was a dead man 
who would not die. The agony of mind through 
which I had passed was driving me mad; I did 
not know what to do. At one moment L labored 
with him, wishing him to live. At the next I 
cursed him, wishing him to die. At dawn the 
man’s mouth moved; he made an audible 
sound. I had an hour of abject panic. It was at 
this time I dragged him down into the pit and 
left him there. It is impossible for one who is 
sane to conceive the tempests of anguish which 
swept through me. 

You came that day. Before I knew that you 
had come I went to feed the owls. They would 
not eat; they glared at me with yellow eyes, 
and clacked their bills, and I thought they 
accused me. I killed them; the killing seemed 
to bring some measure of peace to me. 

Knowing this much, you will be able to 
understand the rest. You saw me destroy the 
boat, the staff, the cage that had sheltered the 
hideous birds. I expect you disposed of their 
bodies. That was kind; it saved me much. 
From the first, Isaw in you release. During the 
evening I went to see my brother’s body. He 
was now certainly dead. 

Since Dora is secure, I need not live. She 
knows that I have loved her; she will know 
how to find some pity for me in her heart. I beg 
you to be kind to her. 

After sealing this letter I shall bring hay 
from the barn and pile it here and there. It is 
my suggestion—my ardent wish—that you 
burn this old structure to the ground; that it 
be my funeral pile, and my brother’s. His was 
a vagabond life; none need ever know his end. 
If your legal mind, your inbred respect for law 
makes you feel bound to inform the authorities, 
I yield to your desires. 

But it is in faith that you will give me this 
last wish; that you will let my ashes mingle 
with those of this old house that has been my 
lifelong home, that I sign this letter. 

Fire the house. Take Dora away. Think of 
me as kindly as you can. 

About to die, I give you farewell. 

JUDAH PASCAL. 


Dora read, without a break, to the very 
end. When she was done, with steady 
hands she folded up the sheets again and 
put them in the envelope and handed the 
letter to Rob. He took it absently, stuffed 
it into his pocket. For a while thereafter 
neither of them spoke. Rob found himself 
sick with sorrow for the man upon the bed 
behind them, a man bound to his passions 
and torn apart by them at last, like one 
drawn on the rack. It was easy to blame 
Judah, easy to condemn him. But Rob 
was not so inclined. 

The girl across the table said slowly, “I 
know he loved me.”’ 

Rob nodded. “Yes.” 

She looked at him, smiled a little wist- 
fully. “He has made it—difficult for us to 
be friends.”’ 

The man hesitated, then answered hon- 
estly, “I don’t think so.” 

She protested, faint scorn in her tones. 
“Don’t think you must pretend!” 

“I’m not pretending,” he said slowly. 
“T’m. not pretending that I—love you. 
I’d no more think of saying that than I 
would of asking you to love me. But I like 
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you; I’d like to be friends with you. My 
father will be fond of you.’’ He smiled a 
little, very gently. ‘‘There is no reason 
why we shouldn’t come to love each other 
some day.” 

“Tf we did,” she said softly, ‘‘I expect it 
would be very nice.” 

He reached across the table and they 
shook hands firmly. Then Rob rose, lifted 
the lamp. 

‘We'll both be better off,’’ he suggested, 
“for a cup of coffee. I’ll make a fire.”’ 

She followed him, faintly. thoughtful, 
into the kitchen. It was gray dawn out- 
side, but the lamps were still needed 
within. He found kindling and wood and 
began to fill the stove. Dora stood by the 
table, where the lamps were. 

“Rob,” she asked slowly, ‘‘are you going 
to do what he wanted?”’ 

He looked around at her, a billet of wood 
in his hand. ‘‘Burn the house?” 

“cc West 

He shook his head. ‘‘ We’ve got to notify 
the authorities,” he reminded her ‘“‘It will 
do no harm; may save much trouble in 
the end.” 

“Uncle Jude wanted it so,’”’ she urged. 

“T know, Dora. But—he’s gone. And he 
left it to my judgment.” 

“T think he’s right,’”’ the girl insisted. 

He lighted the kindling and replaced the 
covers on the stove. Almost at once the 
draft began to roar. 

“I’m sorry,” he said gently, softening his 
words with a smile, ‘“‘but I couldn’t do 
that. 

She bowed her head a little, thinking, 
then faced him steadily and lifted the lamp 
in her hand. — . 

‘‘Please don’t be angry,” she begged, and 
threw the lamp into the nearest pile of hay. 

The chimney cracked, the flame caught, 
the kerosene flared. 

Rob, without a word, jumped to smother 
it out, catching up a bucket of water on his 
way. The quick smoke blinded him; he 
poured the water carefully, making every 
drop count. It seemed to him he might 
have won this skirmish; but behind him 
Dora moved, and when he looked he saw 
that she had lighted the other piles, had 
turned to face him. At her back flames 
leaped high, and he saw her peril and forgot 
all else. 

“Look out!’ he cried, 
toward her—almost too late. 

Her skirts had caught; he beat them out, 
rolling them between his singed hands, 
splashing water upon them. 

But the kitchen now was full of smoke 
and flame; they fled into the open air. Al- 
most instantly, it seemed to Rob, the upper 
windows leaked smoke around every sash. 
The heat drove them back; they forgot 
each other, staring at the swift destruction. 
Then Dora remembered the livestock in 
the barn and ran that way. 

The cows they drove into the lane that 
led to the pasture; opened a way of escape 
for the swine. The horse Rob led out 
through tie-up and lane, and brought the 
creature into the forest, making him fast to 
a tree. He returned to find Dora standing 
in the edge of the woods. He drew close to 
her; and she heard his coming, and said 
wistfully, ‘I’m sorry. I had to doit. Uncle 
Jude wanted it so.” 

He touched her shoulder. ‘‘It’s all right, 
Dora,” he said. ‘“‘Best, probably.” 

There was no danger that the fire would 
spread; the forests had been drenched by 
rain during the night. By and by a freight 
train rolled downhill, and they saw the 
train crew leaning precariously to watch 
the conflagration. The roof of the old mill- 
house collapsed; embers and sparks and 
flame mounted loftily. The fire reached its 
height in a great roar, began thereafter to 
burn with a steady and relentless heat that 
seemed never to slacken. 

A wall, crumbling in, brought them out 
of their apathy. 

““Come,”’ Rob suggested. ‘‘We might 
as well go.” 

She looked for a long time at the burning 
heap that for sixteen years had been her 
home; and when she turned to him he saw 
that her eyes were steady and serene. Witha 
little gesture of confidence she took his hand. 

“‘T am ready,” she said quietly. 

They entered the forest side by side, 
trudging silently along the winding cart 
track. And by and by Rob looked back 
and discovered that the woods had closed 
behind them. It was no longer possible to 
see even the pillar of smoke and fire that 
rose from what had been Pascal’s Mill. 
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(Continued from Page 24) 


There follows a twenty-minute dialogue 
between them, from which, you glean the 
following information: That there is no 
such word as ‘“‘dress”’ in the vocabularies of 
Mr. Leo and Miss Ella—there are only 
“frocks” and ‘‘gowns”’; that the answer 
to why it costs ten dollars to subtract fur 
from a model and seventy-five dollars to 
add it is “labor’’; and that neither Miss 
Ella nor Mr. Leo can ever be happy again. 
Frightened, you capitulate. 


“Well—I’ll take it with the fur if I can. 


have it right away,” you say. 

Loud ring the joy bells! ‘“‘I know ma- 
dame will be satisfied,” says Mr. Leo. 

““Moddom will never regret it,’ adds 
Miss Ellafervently. ‘“‘ Without thatmonkey 
fur—well, it just didn’t look like moddom! 
Don’t forget—Friday at 3:30, durrie.”’ 

Art and ideals are triumphant. Aye, 
there are New Yorkers who have souls 
which money tannot touch! 


Mrs. Jabez Ellingsworth Dill 


RS. JABEZ ELLINGSWORTH DILL 

is a living refutation of the old charge 
that New Yorkers are provincial and have 
no interest in things outside their own city. 
As a matter of fact, there is very. little 
going on in this old-world in which Mrs. 
Jabez Ellingsworth Dill-is not interested. 
At least four mornings a week one may 
meet her on her way to Carnegie Hall to 
attend a lecture at the League for Mis- 
cellaneous Misinformation, where the sub- 
jects discussed during the winter. course 
range all the way from What is Your Ele- 


vator Boy Reading, and Why? by Prof.’ 


Brander Matthews, to Ireland— Well, What 
of It? by the Hon. James M. Beck. 

Mrs. Dill does not read the daily papers— 
she says they’re so tiresome, and one can’t 
believe them, anyway—but prefers to get 
her information first-hand from men who 
really know the truth. And, as Mrs. Dill 
argues conclusively, these men—who, by 
the way, are all gentlemen and invariably 
use the broad “a” or one of those fascinat- 
ing foreign accents—these men must know, 
or how could they lecture in Carnegie 
Hall? Things that seem so complicated in 
the newspapers are made so simple! The 
truth about the Balkans, the truth about 
Russia, about the Soviet, about the reds 
and the whites, about Japan, and all told 
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so convincingly! Sometimes i 
least little bit confusing to Mrs. 
seen her go in to a lecture a pu 
come outarabidred. 
Only recently I met her on her wa 
from hearing that clever young A} 
Bey on The Truth About Turkey 
not perfectly clear to me yet whet 
Dill favors the Left Wing, the R 
or the Second Joint. a 
But.this is not all. Every Fri 
ing.at eleven. Mrs. Dill attends 
Guffin’s Current. Events Class 
held in the ballroom of the Ritz 
McGuffin, in an hour and a half 
her students at a breath-takin 
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Finally there came a good cotto 
pickers received good pay and Te 
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business he purchased a pink silk sh 
dering a twenty-dollar bill in paym 
As. the merchant started to hari 
the change he hesitated. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, Tenness 
said. “‘I’ll keep this ten-dollar bill a 
you your note for two hundred doll 

Tennessee regarded him reproa 

“Aw, now lissen, Mr. Ed. You 
do me thataway. You knows th 
ain’t worth no ten dollars.” ; 
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situation nor the high freight rates that now 
prevail on our American railroads need 
concern him greatly. If he will adjust his 
production to the needs of this consuming 
population the high transportation costs 
may serve him as a protective tariff wall. 
For Michigan, like our Eastern industrial 
commonwealths, has now a net import. of 
farm products. No one can come into this 
market to compete with its farmers unless 
he pays the prevailing freight rates. The 
great mass of our producers for the home 
market can reach the consumer over good 
roads with motor trucks. The automobile 
is one of the few things that can be bought 
more cheaply now than in the prewar 
period. In this manner the farmer avoids 
paying a wage for railway labor and a price 
for coal consumed which are twice as high 
as in the prewar period. The farmer who 
grows wheat finds the international market 
impoverished and has been forced to sell 
for a dollar a bushel or less. The grower 
of potatoes finds the national market over- 
crowded this year. But the growers of early 
tomatoes for the local market were receiv- 
ing $2.50 a bushel when the grower of even 
early potatoes was receiving only thirty- 
five cents. 

The product of Michigan’s vineyards was 
five or six tons of grapes an acre. The price 
was sixty dollars a ton. 

The hope for our Michigan farmer must 
lie, then, in the development of production 
for his home markets. Thus will he escape 
at once both the ruinous competition of an 
impoverished foreign market and the high 
freight rates that are necessary to cover the 
labor and fuel costs that have been saddled 
upon the railroads and to provide the in- 
vestors who own these transportation sys- 
tems with a paltry 5 per cent return. 

The same situation prevails in many of 
our other states that have a mixed indus- 
trial and agricultural population. In the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States 
we find almost eleven persons in cities and 
towns for every one on the farms. Ohio 
has four; Illinois five; and Delaware and 
Maryland, including the District of Colum- 
bia, have three and one-third and five and 
three-quarters respectively. The Pacific 
States have four and a half. In the remain- 
ing states there are, on the average, only 
one and one-fifth townsfolk for each person 
onfarms. Thirteen states have more people 
on farms than in cities and towns. 


Adjustments Difficult 


This situation is of such recent develop- 
ment—in the Great Lakes basin at least— 
that agriculture has only partly adjusted 
itself to the new conditions. Twenty years 
ago the population on farms and in urban 
communities in Michigan was almost 
evenly balanced. The towns had one and a 
quarter persons for every one on the farm. 
In 1910 the ratio had risen to one and three- 
quarters; and now it is three and a third. 
We have had an industrial revolution in the 
Middle West since 1900, and Michigan 
has enjoyed more than its share of it. The 
wages and salaries paid by manufacturers 
in the state have multiplied by ten during 
the last two decades. Twenty years ago 
the income of the total population of the 
cities and towns of the state amounted to 
less than $2000 for each farm; in 1910 it 
had become almost $4000; and today it is 
$11,000. Yet during these twenty years 
the acreage of a crop like strawberries has 
fallen by 20 per cent, when it should have 
doubled. 

The manner in which the farming indus- 
try is organized always makes adjustment 
to a rapidly changing market situation a 
slow process. The number of people en- 
gaged in Michigan agriculture approximates 
350,000. There are 196,000 farms. We 
have, therefore, less than two persons work- 
ing to the farm. What shall be produced 
and what methods of production shall be 
employed depend upon the decision of al- 
most 200,000 men, each one of whom is not 
only the manager of the farm but is ordi- 
narily its principal laborer as well. It is 
inevitable that a man charged with the 
arduous work of the field should rarely 
possess either the knowledge of the market 
or the managerial sense of necessity for 
adjustment and change which character- 
izes industries like manufacture. 


This difference in the organiz; 
agriculture and other industries js 
the chief facts that underlie what. 
monly known as the agricultural p 
It is the principal reason for the fg 
agriculture to reduce its output in ; 
depression and falling prices. Wh 
tailment of demand has reduced t] 
of manufactured products to th 
where they no longer cover the cost 
and materials and leave a profit, t] 
ager ceases hiring labor and pur 
materials until the curtailment in { 
put of commodities has raised the 
once more above cost, or until wa 
material have fallen far enough t 
production at a profit possible onc 
But the farmer is at once capitalis 
ager and laborer. He cannot dism 
self without a net loss. He pureh: 
materials produced by others than 
His farm is quite as much a tool y 
utilizes to sell his labor as it is a 
investment which might yield its ; 
living without working. 


Diversity of Output 


It is clear that the individual farr 
not undertake any adequate analys 
market situation which will ee | 
formed of the varying opportu 
affords. Our state contains cities tl 
grown from 13,000 people to mo 
90,000 during the last twenty yeail 
small wonder that production has| 
justed itself to the changed demal 
this growth has brought. The coop} 
marketing organizations in the agri 
field have grown largely out of thisn 
for adequate market analysis. Tl 
form their most useful function in 
that analysis up to date and in co 
the producers into a compact orga 
such that the volume of output 
adjusted to needs. The Department 
culture and the extension division 
cultural colleges must assist in this 
all our industrial states. 

The inflexibility of agricultural 
tion which grows out of the natu’ 
organization has been supplemente 
other set of forees which impeded 
justment of production to markets 
1915 on, the European demand f 
ican food products carried the { 
cereals, meats and other animal p 
such as condensed milk, to un 


old paths. Transportation costs, e 
as they were by public authority 
lagged behind the general price 
did the level of wages. Today ag’ 
in the Middle West faces a situat! 
gives little promise of increased fa 
the commodities that enter the {t 
tional market. Transportation 1é 
high, and relief must be attained b 
ing the farmer as far as possible )! 
international market. 

The extent to which this can bd 
any state depends upon one fur 
tor—that of diversity of output, 
nately Michigan is in an enviable 
in this matter. It grows all the ir 
cereals except rice, and all the fora’! 
It is among the first few states in il? 
of small fruits. It produces in coll 
quantities all the tree fruits exce 
fruits. It is one of the principal 7 
of both beans and sugar beets. 
large production of dairy product 
not unsuited to the production @ 
In such a state there is no need t/ 
products to market is burdensom| 
is needed is a thorough analysis of! 
ket possibilities and an adaptatio® 
duction to the local demand. To? 
the Agricultural College and all tl 
ized forces of agriculture within 
are directing their efforts. When! 
gram has been carried out the 1 
cities and towns of the state should 
abundantly supplied with food pri™ 


quality than they have ever en- 
ore. These should be furnished to 
prices that are reasonable and that 
ay the farmer a profit far greater 
‘could make by producing for. the 
market. This is Michigan’s pro- 
» taking her farmers off the inter- 
1) market. 

, cher source of relief for the farmer 
found in his costs of production. 
e, upon the whole, far larger than 
id be in view of the advance which 
i) agriculture has made and of the 
which our best farmers are prac- 
/An industry may prosper, even 
ces are falling, provided it can re- 
zosts. The automobile industry is 
xample; it is selling its product at 
4 prewar prices, yet it is one of the 
sperous lines of business today. 
ih it is impossible to prove abso- 
jat the prices of agricultural prod- 
fall during the remainder of this 
>t would be the sheerest folly to 
a" agricultural program upon an 
on of rising prices. Even now 
¢agricultural products are twice as 
hey were during the ’90’s, and 60 
above the decade 1900-09. They 
; cent higher than they were in the 
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, period 1910-14. The gross value 
¢tural output in 1922 is 65 per cent 
yan in the half-decade 1910-14. 
Ihe prices of farm products may 

evel slightly higher than at pres- 
e is no reason to expect any 
ved or constant rise during the 
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eking Up Hens and Cows 


ately this is quite within the 
s|f possibility. To anyone unac- 
é with the technic of scientific 
‘e and with the practices of our 
ers, it is startling to learn the wide 
lifference that prevails among the 
e units with which the farmer 
_ his business. An ordinary flock 
undred hens normally contains 
tit lay no eggs whatever. A man 
11 poultry can discover these by 
ii. If these hens are segregated 
€y remaining ones will lay as many 
sd the one hundred. The average 
n of such a flock will be about 600 
Je a year. Obviously the mere 


nal 


atn of the culls has increased the 
e\roduction per hen from six dozen 
‘nine; and it has decreased the 
oduction by approximately one- 
irthermore, your poultry expert 
sen hens out of the flock whose 
egg production is around twelve 
* these ten hens are segregated 
lied with a cockerel of a high- 
strain the chicks from these eggs 
ntain more than 10 to 15 per cent 
{f this process of culling and se- 
ir breeding purposes is repeated 
éeriod of three years the average 
1 of the flock will increase from 
e fo more than ten dozen eggs, and 
f production will be correspond- 
e(.ced. 
ewe further important economic 
n(; between the output of an ordi- 
0 of hens and of one that has gone 
his process of evolution. A hen 
only six or seven dozen eggs will 
e;1ost of them during the months 
‘ch to June inclusive. Even the 
ld eggs at this season of the year, 
ishe period of overproduction and 
3. The hen whose production 
itsio twelve dozen or more a year 
Olce a substantial portion of her 
ring the months from November 
rury. This is the season of the year 
h\lemand for eggs must now be sat- 
ally out of cold storage. Prices are 
Ai for cold-storage eggs, and fresh- 
oring a fancy price. The output 
sel lays twelve dozen eggs will 
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sell upon the market for three 
ich as that of the one that pro- 
’ six dozen. 

nin has 10,000,000 hens, and they 
(uce 60,000,000 dozen eggs. It 
his Agricultural College faculty 
ablest poultrymen in the world. 
‘‘0 reason why a like number of 
n¢id not be producing 100,000,000 


ug of education which shall aim to 
Pt) tically all the 196,000 farmers in 


. 


This will cost $50,000 a year 


iz 
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for the next three years; and the legislature 
will be asked to appropriate this amount 
within the next few months. Surely there 
can be no question about the wisdom of the 
expenditure, for if the program succeeds in 
accomplishing only half what is hoped for, 
it will increase the income of the farmers 
from this source alone by more than 
$6,000,000 a year. 

At this point someone is sure to raise the 
objection that such a campaign of efficiency 
in production is self-destructive for the 
farmer because it will increase production 
to the point where the decline in price will 
offset the decrease in cost. Though this 
will benefit the consumer it does not neces- 
sarily help the poultryman; indeed his last 
state may be worse than his first. And this 
might be the case if this were a program for 
the whole United States; but we are for- 
mulating a program for only a single state. 
Besides this, the methods here outlined 
will probably be applied quite universally 
within the next decade. The road to success 
for any one state in such a situation is to 
enter upon the program first and to push it 
more vigorously than anyone else, for a 
general improvement in the methods of 
production is bound to lower prices. Profits 
can be maintained only if the reduction in 
costs proceeds as rapidly as the fall in 
prices. Time is of the essence in this situa- 
tion, so that those who start earliest on a 
campaign for cost reduction will find that 
their profits are increased. Those who re- 
duce costs only when they are forced to do 
so by competition will suffer a decline in 
profits. 

The situation in the dairy industry illus- 
trates well the possibilities of reduction in 
costs. The State of Michigan has 800,000 
dairy cows two years old and over. They 
produce 3600 pounds of milk, on the aver- 
age. The total output for the state, there- 
fore, is somewhat under 3,000,000,000 
pounds. This average of 3600 pounds is 
made up of cows that give 20,000 pounds of 
milk a year, and of others that give 16,000 
and 12,000 respectively. There are large 
herds in the state that average 10,000 to 
12,000 pounds of milk a cow. No man is 


considered a successful commercial dairy- | 


man unless his output averages 6000 pounds 
an animal. And yet it must be quite obvi- 
ous that if there are many cows which pro- 
duce 6000 pounds of milk or more, at least 
half of all the cows in the state must 
yield less than 3000 pounds, in order to 
bring the average down to 3600. These 
cows that give so low a yield are being fed 
and cared for at a loss. Much could be ac- 
complished to increase production and 
decrease cost through better feeding; but 
no phenomenal decrease in the cost of milk 
ean be attained until 400,000 scrub cows 
that are now grafting upon the farmers’ 
time and effort are eliminated and replaced 
by animals of superior breeding. 


Raising the Average of the Herd 


To accomplish this is undoubtedly a slow 
process, for it involves testing all our dairy 
herds with a view to discovering the unfit 
individuals. Two hundred thousand cows 
are so poor that they can be eliminated 
simply by inspection. If we can induce our 
farmers to sell these for beef during the 


next year or two, and to practice better | 


feeding, we shall probably produce as much 
milk with the 600,000 cows remaining as 
we are now getting from the larger number. 

But the great improvement must come 
from superior selection and breeding. It is 
nothing more nor less than a problem in 
eugenics. These grafters, or scrub cows, are 
what they are very largely because they are 
the offspring of scrub sires. Fortunately, 
monogamy does not prevail in the dairy in- 
dustry, so that it is possible to attack the 
problem more simply through the sire. 
There are at present 24,000 dairy bulls in 
the state. Of these, 16,000, or two-thirds, 
are scrubs that are not fit to be the fathers 
of dairy cows. If they can be eliminated 
within the next year or two and replaced by 
pure-bred dairy sires of good breeding, an 
immense step will have been taken toward 
a reduction in the cost of producing dairy 
products in the future. The Agricultural 
College, through its extension department 
and the county agents of the state, has for 
some time past been planning a state-wide 
series of bull funerals for these scrub sires. 
The plan is to have these animals brought 
to the market and sold for sausage meat, 
and to leave in each community at least 
one pure-bred sire of good lineage. There- 
after there must be an intensive campaign 
for the elimination of scrub cows and for 
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The remarkable results; achieved with 


Crosley Radio Instruments are equaled only 
by their exceptionally low cost. A man in 
Sebring, Fla., using a Model X Crosley 
Instrument—price only $55 for this four 
tube set—writes: “After a thorough trial 
and observation of other instruments, wish 
to say that your Model X is giving better 
results than anything else 
that I have seen or tried. 


We are receiving from all tod BX 
standardstationsnorth,east Better - 
and west—from Winnipeg, 

Canada; New York City; Seattle, Wash. 
and one night received three selections and 
two announcements from K. D. Y. X. at 
Honolulu, Hawaii.” 


The secret to Crosley efficiency as well as 
Crosley price is our thorough knowledge of 
wireless applied practically to the manu- 
facture of receiving sets and parts. 


From our Crystal Receiver Model I at $25 
complete to our beautiful cabinet Model 


THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. 


1314 ALFRED ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


. London 


Cost Less 
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The Conklin 7 Points 


1, 2 feet of lead (7 leads, 314 
in. long). 

2. Quick filling through 

point, 

Propels, repels, expels. 

Leads cannot jam, clog 

or stick. 

Simple mechanism. 

One hand clip saves pencil 

and clothes. 

Conklin quality guar- 

anteed, 


J S\yn Gs 


Poen-sBrrrerBuurFor BETTER WRITING ~Pencil 


Those who once use this fine © 
pencil are loyal to it ever alter. , 
They prefer its better size and ‘ 
shape, its superior balance, its 
easier re-filling, its 344 inch leads, 
its external beauty and finer finish. 


Conklin— Toledo 


San Francisco Chicago 


Barcelona 


XXV at $150 without batteries, tubes and 
phones, Crosley Radio Instruments offer 
the highest efficiency at the lowest cost. 
Listen in on a Crosley Re- 
ceiver and be convinced. 


That you may more fully 
know the completeness of 
the Crosley line write for 
free catalog “Crosley Radio Products.” 
In this you will find full descriptions of 
our various models of receiving sets as 
well as the complete line of parts which 
we manufacture. 


— Send This Coupon -———— 
The Crosley Mfg. Co. 

1314 Alfred St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send your free catalog of 
Crosley Radio Instrumentsand parts 
to 


Name_ 


Address 
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i. ch 
or Your Ford 


ee iti 
VAM MES» 


—and the only “‘surgeon’”’ you 
need is your garage mechanic. 


He will install a Milwaukee Timer 
in 15 minutes, and by that ‘‘opera- 
tion” give your Ford more pep, 
smoother power, easier starting. 


Milwaukee-Timed, your Ford will 
zoom up hills and through snow 
and mud, even in bitter weather 
when most engines gulp and cough. 
Its simple, trouble-free design and 
faultless workmanship make this \ 
famous Timer the best two-dollar’s 
worth you can buy for your Ford. 
MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
(Timer Builders for Over 17 Years) 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER 4rEORDS 


Get your Mileaners finer today — at oS OU 
auto supply or hardware store — .00 
(In Canada $2.75) Pe se 


Wm. J. Scatchard 
of Washington says 
spare moments are 
scarce, and yet we 
pay him many an 
extra dollar for rep- 
resenting locally 
The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The La- 
dies’ Home Journal 
and The Country 
Gentleman. 


“When I sold 13 
subscriptions to 10 
different people I 
thought everybody 
would be satisfied— 
but two of the men 
later ordered The 
Home Journal for 
their wives.” 


Wm. J. Scatchard 


More Money for Busy Folks 


RE you busy—so “tearin’” busy— you just don’t know 
how to get an hour you can really call your own? If 
your answer 1s “yes,” we have an opportunity for you to 
make some extra money; not by sitting up later or working 
harder, but by suggesting to the friends and neighbors you 
meet that they give you their subscriptions (new or renewal) 
for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home ‘fournal 
and The Country Gentleman. You'll be surprised to find how 
many opportunities will present themselves for you to pick 
up a generous commission. You don’t need previous ex- 
perience—and profits begin at once. But if you’ll SEND 


THE COUPON we will tell you all about it. 


2) TORN MOT A WELL IER] SNR ermal reste, SONNY WENGE (SERA mpm) ME] OR RY) SR AEN A 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
977 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen:—If you think I’m not too busy to earn more money, tell me about 
your cash offer, but without obligation to me. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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| better feeding. Such a campaign should 


increase the net profits of the dairy business 


| by $15,000,000 a year during the next two 


years, and by twice that amount in four 
years. 

The crux of these programs for the low- 
ering of production costs is the fact that the 
efficiency of the individual productive unit 
varies so widely. This is a stubborn physi- 
cal fact, the economic implications of which 
are of tremendous import. The productive 
capacity of hens varies from 300 eggs down 
to zero. Even the ordinary flock will vary 
from 180 eggs to zero. 

This variation is by no means confined 
to the animal kingdom. It holds for seed 
quite as truly. The necessity for selection 
there is just as great and the possible results 
are just as striking as in the animal king- 

om. The situation prevails even as be- 
tween different crops. There are more than 
1,500,000 acres on old and established farms 
in the State of Michigan which do not pro- 
duce crops worth ten dollars an acre, but 
which should produce annually thirty dol- 
lars’ worth of alfalfa. Besides producing a 
profitable forage crop these old and run- 
down soils would be renovated and restored. 
At present there are only 350,000 acres of 
alfalfa in the state. We must have an ag- 
gressive program directed to the sowing of 
400,000 acres a year for the next four years. 
Michigan can raise alfalfa profitably at a 
price that is no greater than the cost of 
freight and handling charges from the 
points where its supply is now grown to the 
point of consumption within the state. 

No doubt the reader has questioned be- 
fore this why it is necessary to formulate 
programs and legislate public money to put 
into effect practices that are so obviously 
to the benefit of the individual farmer. If 
the question is one of defending the use 
of public money for the promotion of more 
economical production of agricultural prod- 
ucts the answer must be that an abundant 
food supply at a cheap price is a matter of 
public interest for which it is quite legiti- 
mate to spend the public revenue. It must 
always be in the public interest, too, that 
the production of the necessities that go to 
make up the standard of living, whether 
food, clothing or shelter, shall be effected 
with the minimum of toil and labor. 

If the problem is not that of defense, but 
of explaining why the farmer has neglected 
to do of his own initiative what is so obvi- 
ously to his own self-interest the answer 
will be found in the nature of the organi- 
zation that prevails in the agricultural 
industry. The average manufacturing es- 
tablishment in Michigan employs more 
than sixty men. Its output is sufficient to 
enable it to pay for all the materials it uses, 
and to leave $150,000 for the payment of 
salaries, wages, taxes and interest, and to 
provide for depreciation. What remains 
constitutes profits. The organization of the 
farming industry is very different. There 
are only 850,000 people engaged on our 
196,000 farms; and this number includes 
the farmers themselves. Their average an- 
nual sale of products does not, at this time, 
exceed $2500 a farm. 


Expert Guidance Needed 


It is clear that most of the manufacturing 
establishments have enough at stake and 
command an income that enables them to 
employ managers and professional men 
who shall keep the processes of the estab- 
lishment abreast of the discoveries made 
by science pertaining to the line of manu- 
facture in which the concerns are engaged. 
As long as we have research laboratories 
and technical schools we shall have a con- 
tinually advancing body of knowledge and 
a supply of professional men who stand 
ready to sell their services to those who 
desire the latest advances of science incor- 
porated in the art of manufacture. Ordinary 
commercial motives move the individuals 
concerned to avail themselves of the sery- 
ices of these men. 

But in agriculture, where the farmer is 
not only the manager of the establishment 
but constitutes its chief laborer as well, and 
where the gross money income is less than 
$2500, it is apparent that the individual 
farmer will not hire the services of scientists 
and other professional experts. Something 
can be done in this direction by codpera- 
tion, but for the most part ordinary com- 
mercial processes, under the urge of self- 
interest, will not insure that the advances 
made by scientific agriculture are incor- 
porated in the every-day processes of farm- 
ing. If they are to be so incorporated this 
must be accomplished in pursuance of 


Janua 


public policy and at publie ex 
agricultural colleges and exper 
tions are not only institutions 
and learning; they, through the’ 
departments and the county agi 
render to the agricultural indus 
fessional. service comparable — 
which the manufacturer. hir 
market. No industry organ 
small scale that prevails in agri 
keep pace with the rapid progres 
modern world unless this publie 
rendered it. 5 
In the past the knowledge of #1 
and the practice of the best far 
been incorporated into the indus 
slowly. The reason has been th; 
ous institutions charged with 
have used almost exclusively f] 
of education. They have print 
and sent them to those wh 
concerning their problems. Ifno’ 
swering the inquiry was availab 
nical expert in whose field the p 
wrote to the farmer. If the pre 
new and of sufficient interest, fi 
were sent out to conduct researe} 
spot. In this manner only a ve 
number of the managers and ope 
our farms have been reached. The; 
farm still lags far behind the best 
and has availed itself to a disap| 
degree of the best that is know 
agricultural production. 


Cooperative Effort 


Of late the Department of Ag 
and the colleges have supplement) 
methods of education by the me 
publicity and propaganda. Mich; 
pects to rely upon these methods t} 
extent in carrying through its pro} 
taking the farmers off the intel 
market, and for reducing their | 
production. They must have skillé 
ance in analyzing their local | 
which have grown so rapidly and 
so complex that the average far? 
afford neither the time nor the mj 
their analysis. They must have co 
and effective agricultural resea| 
they must have a profession of ad) 
trained agricultural specialists. 
yond this they must be made con| 
the possibilities that await the 1! 
will readjust his production to thet 
mand that has grown up at his di 
must be made to realize the was 
of his productive methods and t} 
bility of reducing his costs and ik 
his product by the practice of bet! 
To accomplish this the farmers | 
organized into groups along thei 
their common interest. Each | 
groups must set up for itself defi 
for realization. | 

It is just at this point that the) 
tive spirit which has been so great! 
dence during the past few years wil 
chief field of activity and usefulnest 
must be made conscious of this 
of its value, and of the importan| 
methods through which it will bes 
They will be brought to this stat) 
consciousness by codperative ende| 
discussion. Such a program of | 
and propaganda will be expensis| 
ured by the standards of the i 
it should return twentyfold eve) 
spent. In our endeavor to help tli 
we have poured water into the sani 
lets, as it were. We can never! 
river in that way. 2 | 

Political action plays small pa 
program. It may just as well bil 
stated that those who have evolve! 
but slight confidence in most of t) 
cal action that is being propose(! 
benefit of the farmer. The spirit 
eration and of interest in agricult)) 
led people to political action, 4l| 
culminated in the formation 
bloc, is significant. It has b 
social cohesion among the g 
stimulated an interest in agri 
will lead to fruitful activity. — 
intellectual movement must 
motive power a reservoir 0 
heat. Considered from this 
our political activity has b 
benefit. Considered from the p 
of any practical legislative sugs 
before the public the results 
be disappointing. We in Mi 
pin our faith primarily to a] 
proposes to take our agricul 
international market, and tha’ 
reduction of costs as one of th 
to the maintenance of profits. 
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An Arabian food — 


that has captured America 
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| eis YEARS AGO Dromedary Dates were 


unknown to America. ‘Today, in over a 
million American homes, they are a regular diet 


for young and old alike. 


Why? What is the secret of the oriental date? 
What charm does it possess to Capture the Amer- 
ican palate so completely? 


The answer is obvious—Ame rica has learned 
the value of the date. For young and old, rich 
and poor, Dromedary Dates—straight from 
Arabia and the Garden of Eden, where tor thou- 
sands of years the finest dates in the world have 
grown— offer that combination rare in any food 
—a sweet, a meat and a medicine, all in one. 


Dromedary Dates taste good. They satisfy that 
craving for sweets, yet the more dates you eat, 
the more good they do you. Keep the attractive 
Dromedary box on the sideboard where the 
children can reach it. Serve them with cereal; 
put them inthe children’s lunch box. Eat them 
yourself for lunch; datesand milk forma perfect 
diet. Keep them in your desk to overcome that 
mid-afternoon fatigue. 


Eat plenty of dates. But be sure they are the 
golden Dromedary Dates from the Garden of 
Eden, ripened in oriental sunlight. Sold every- 
where; the family package for the home; the 
personal package for the office and lunches. 


| Send for the Dromedary Book “One Hundred Delights”, giving one hundred simple new dishes 
in which Dromedary Dates, Cocoanut and Candied Peel can be used. Simply address Dept. 84. 


: THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY - BEACH AND WASHINGTON STS - NEW YORK CITY 
| NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 


eo hs le AND LE LARGES Is BUSINESS. OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


Dromedary Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: 
Gotpen Dares from the Garden of 
Eden. Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the 
last shred. Canorep Peet, the choicest 
of citron, orange and lemon, sliced and 
separately wrapped in one package. 
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For Bowlers 


Keep New-Skin on hand and 
apply it before you start to 
bowl. Protect thumb and finger- 
tips with its tough, elastic film. 


No blisters, no sore spots mar 
your enjoyment when New- 
Skin takes the rubs. It allows 
perfect freedom of joints and 
knuckles—helps your score. 

15c. 


and 30c. At all Druggists 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK - TORONTO LONDON 


> 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin’ 


and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
«, The Food-Drink 
».) for All Ages 


sax Avoid Imitations — Substitutes 


Complete 
set 


Send for circular 
describing the SEN- 
SITONE Long Distance 
Armstrong Regenerative Radio 
Receiving Set, which we sell, com- $i 
= plete with batteries, tubes, head set and per 
aerial—all ready to listen to concerts—on M nth 
easy payments. Enjoy the pleasure of radio @ 
while paying for a Sensitone. 


Harold R.Wakem & Co., Dept. 5, 849 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


“PHONE” without being overheard 


Wonderful Sanitary Whispering tele- 
phone mouthpiece enables you to talk 
freely without being overheard. Hold 
secret conversation. Every advantage of a 
booth telephone. Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 
Money back guarantee. Your stationer or 
THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
565 W. Washington St., Dept. 10, Chicago, Il. 


Ss 


Duplicated 
® by Lock and Key Spe- 
cialists, 2for 25 cts. Send 
key, 25 cents and return 


sample 4 
postage. Special Rates for large quantities. 


M. FOX, 28 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ 64 BREEDS Mere Frotesbteshicncns 


Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs, incubators at reduced prices. Ameri- 
ca’s great poultry farm. 30th year. Valu- 
able new 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 866, Mankato, Minn, 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK,” Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Sell our wonderful 
Sales: 


@ tailored to order, $29.50, vir- 

G ff B gin wool suits and o’coats 

direct to wearer—all one price—They are big value and 
selleasy. Commissions paid daily. Everything guaranteed. 
Big swatch outfit free; protected territory for hustlers. 
J.B.SIMPSON, Inc.,Dept.358 ,831W.ADAMS 8T.,CHICAGO 
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Al NATION 
UNDER RECEIVERSHIP 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Under these circumstances, recognizing 
the inevitable destination of the trend of 
events, the Austrian Government appealed 
to the League of Nations to arrange for a 
receivership for the Austrian State. With 
the collaboration of large European powers 
this receivership is now being organized, and 
unless the project is rejected through un- 
foreseen political contingencies a definite 
operation of the Austrian State by a receiver 
seems assured. 

The principles of the operation of this 
receivership are as follows: 


1. The existing foreign debts of the state 
relinquish priority to a new debt to be created 
under the receivership. 

2. A new loan to Austria of approximately 
£27,000,000. Of this sum £6,000,000 are to be 
employed to extinguish existing foreign loans 
for which relinquishment of priority of payment 
could not be arranged. The balance is to be 
employed to cover the estimated difference be- 
tween revenue and the expenditure of the state 
over a period of two years. 

3. This loan enjoys two guaranties. The 


| loan has a direct lien on the revenues produced 


from customs and the monopoly on tobacco. 
The timber of the crown lands and the salt 
mines are also subject to seizure. In fact, cus- 
tom receipts and tobacco tax can repay the 
loan. The second guaranty is secured through 
the indorsement of the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia and 
other countries, who guarantee the repayment 
of the loan in case of default by Austria. Obvi- 
ously the first guarantee is economical; the 
second, political. 

4. The loan thus arranged and secured is to 
be floated in the banking market of the world. 

5. In order to make sure that the difference 
between revenue and expenditure of the state 
shall not exceed the estimated sum the govern- 
ment of Austria is obligated to introduce and 
make effective certain reforms, including meas- 
ures for increase of revenue and decrease of 
expenditure. 

6. In order to make the organization of the 
state effective under the new conditions a com- 
missioner general, to be selected from a neutral 
state and appointed by the League of Nations, 
is to be installed in Vienna, with power to en- 
force the arrangements entered into. A com- 
mittee of representatives of the guaranteeing 
countries, stationed in Geneva, is to exercise a 
general supervision in the guarantors’ interests. 

7. Tax reforms shall be carried into effect. 

8. A new bank of issue is to be created with 
private capital, independent of the government. 
This bank of issue shall emit a new currency at 
an agreed parity. The issue of the present Aus- 
trian paper crowns shall cease. In this manner 
inflation shall be checked and the return to a 
gold basis initiated. The Austrian Parliament 
has granted to the government full powers to 
carry out the necessary measures without 
further recourse to parliament. The capital of 
the bank of issue shall be drawn partly from 
private sources, partly from the old Austro- 
Hungarian Bank. 

9. Austria gives pledge to remain independ- 
ent during the term of the receivership. 


Political Features 


Clearly the entire arrangement corre- 
sponds to a receivership for an insolvent 
property, installed for the purpose of reor- 
ganization back to solvency. 

A number of political and economic fea- 
tures deserve attention. The political as- 
pects are perhaps the most immediately 
important. This receivership was resisted 
by two groups in Austria. Pan-Germanists 
see in the project the definite deferment 
or possibly the complete extinguishment of 
hope of union with Germany. Receivership 
represents an affront to the pride of the 
aristocratic class. Much more important 
is the opposition of the Socialists. They 
profess to see in the receivership a serfdom 
of the working class of Austria, subjection 
of the proletariat to capitalists of foreign 
countries. 

Though the attitude of the Social Demo- 
crats is clear, their actions are not united. 
The Socialists have not the votes in the 
Austrian Parliament to reject the project. 
The more radical left wing is in favor of 
opposing the projected loan by all means. 
The moderate men in the party realize the 
political danger of their situation. If, despite 
the opposition of the Socialists, the affairs 
of the state under the international loan 
should be a success, the Socialist Party 
would be heavily discredited. The op- 
portunistie policy includes the holding 
of prominent meetings of protest, making 
formal speeches of opposition in parliament 
and refraining from voting. In particular, 
the constitutionality of parts of the scheme 


are under attack. It may be necessary for 
the party to save its face by insisting on the 
sacrifice of a cabinet member or two, as the 
condition of passivity in opposition. 

A small wing of the party desires to fili- 
buster. But obstructive methods cannot 
succeed, except in the event that certain 
clauses in the agreement, particularly the 
one conferring blanket authority on the 
cabinet during the next two years, may call 
for a two-thirds vote. All in all, the present 
situation forms the most hazardous position 
occupied by the Socialist Party since the 
Armistice, because they have little to gain 
and everything to lose. The small achieve- 
ment of the Socialists remaining as the 
“fruits of the revolution ’’—a job for every- 
one on his own specifications, at a paper 
wage that is largely illusory—is at stake. 
This, rather than the merits of the ques- 
tion, determines the political actions of the 
Socialists. The counterproposals of the 
Socialist Party are a sham. But it is inter- 
esting to observe that these counterpro- 
posals are of a strictly capitalistic nature, 
founded on domestic rather than foreign 
capital. Having contributed to the bring- 
ing of Austria to her present pass, the So- 
cialists appeal to their native capitalists to 
save the state with such resources as re- 
main after three years of socialistic expro- 
priation. The Socialists have really not 
tried to defeat the project, the opposition 
was largely a political gesture. 


The Position of Britain 


The feelings of the Pan-Germanists are 
clearly in evidence, but their actions will 
not be in apparent harmony with their con- 
victions. The projected loan is repugnant 
to all Pan-Germanists. A small extreme 
right wing desires to oppose the loan, even 
to the extent of filibustering, feeling that 
by placing themselves once on record as 
agreeing to separation from Germany any 
future union will be effectively stopped. 
The majority of Pan-Germanists, however, 
have supported the Prime Minister and the 
project. Their reasoning is that a promise 
not to attempt to join Germany for two 
years means nothing for the more distant 
future; and that the prospect of ultimate 
union with Germany will be advanced by 
the restitution of Austria to be expected 
under the operation of the international 
loan. Thus, though Pan-Germanic opin- 
ion in Germany is violently opposed to the 
project, Pan-Germanic expression in Aus- 
tria is favorable and is a bulwark of strength 
to the Prime Minister. Socialists as well as 
Pan-Germanists favor union with Germany. 

Romanist opinion in general favors the 
project. Seipel, the Prime Minister, is him- 
self a prelate. He has political vision. 
Though most of the Pan-Germanists hap- 
pen to be Catholics, Catholic opinion must 
be separated from nationalistic opinion. 

On the outside the political aspects are 
no less important. The receivership ac- 
cords fully with the political position of 
France and Italy with respect to permanent 
dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Political Great Britain, however, 
has lost much of her faith in an independent 
Austria. Political opinion in Great Britain 
looks further into the future, in the eco- 
nomic sense, than is the case in France and 
Italy. It is generally understood that Brit- 
ish financiers, in the Treasury and in the 
City, were opposed to a British guaranty of 
the loan. Lord Balfour and Sir William 
Goode, through whose efforts British adop- 
tion of the plan was largely secured, are 
regarded in British financial circles as senti- 
mentalists rather than economists. What- 
ever may have been the judgment of British 
financiers, when the project of receivership 
had been brought to the point where 
France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia were 
willing to guarantee their share if Great 
Britain did hers, a refusal on the part of 
Great Britain would have placed her people 
in the position of condemning Austria to 
economic chaos. Great Britain was ma- 
neuvered into this untenable position, and 
it was partly through this maneuver that 
the assent of the government was obtained. 
The success of the reorganization of Aus- 
tria will be a feather in the cap of the 
League of Nations—which needs a feather— 
and this fact was unquestionably of influ- 
ence in Geneva. 
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If the receivership is to be a success, two , 


things are essential: 

A sound fiscal program must be carried 
out during the next two years. - 

The earning power of Austria must be 
increased. 

With respect to the carrying out of the 
fiscal program it is clear that great difficul- 
ties are certain to be encountered. In order 
to increase state revenue it: will be neces- 
sary to increase the sales price of goods 
sold under government monopoly and to 
increase the rates of public services. All 
these spell increase in the cost of living. 
It will require very expert planning to find 
the point of maximum returns—to avoid 
bringing the charges to such a point as to 
result in repression of consumption. Just 
how much increase can be undertaken, as 
judged by augmented returns, will be a 
procedure of trial and error. In particular, 
increases in taxes and charges are to be em- 
ployed with caution and discretion, since 
the earning power of Austria’s industries 
must be augmented. The provinces will 
need to carry relatively more civil servants, 
the state less. The number of courts must 
be reduced, also schools; and school fees 
must be increased. 

In the direction of increase of revenue 
a great deal could be accomplished by a 
strong government, using the type of polit- 
ical authority so sorely needed in Austria. 
The proposed commissioner general will be 
a strong government and unquestionably 
can increase the revenue materially. It 
will be necessary to raise the sales price of 
tobacco. A heavy tax will need to be im- 
posed on alcoholic beverages, which are 
at present almost untaxed. Austria has 
been guilty of an appalling waste in this 
direction. A large quantity of grain needed 
for human food has been employed in the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages, at a 
loss of probably one-half of the calories 
contained therein. Alcoholism has been 
rampant, due to the fact that with con- 
tinued depreciation of the currency there is 
no incentive for saving; and since the wage 
of every day must be spent on consump- 
tion, a large amount of this has been in the 
direction of alcohol. 

If the manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages were restricted and a heavy tax placed 
against this, the gain to the state in food- 
stuffs and in revenue would be large. 


Railway Rates 


Tax reform must include the levying of 
heavy taxes on land. At present the peas- 
ant in Austria, like his brother in France, 
pays practically no tax. Certain classes of 
dwellings also pay little tax. House rents 
in Austrian cities have been held to absurd 
levels by socialistic housing commissions. 
Many owners of apartment houses find their 
rents insufficient to cover the cost of cur- 
rent for lighting the halls and operating the 
elevators. Rents must be greatly increased 
and a part taken as tax. 

In other directions taxes are excessive. 
Since the object of taxation is to secure 
revenue the tax reform will have to be con- 
sidered from the point of view of diminish- 
ing returns, and the first few months may 
be more rich in experience than in revenue. 
There is, however, no doubt that the reve- 
nue of the state may be materially increased 
through effective and judicious taxation. 

With respect to notable increase in state 
revenue by increase of railway rates opin- 
ions are greatly at variance. Railway rates 
in Czecho-Slovakia are much higher than 
in Austria, for both freight and passenger; 
but it seems agreed that the rates in Czecho- 
Slovakia are so high as to act deterrently 
on traffic. Certainly foreigners pay too 
low passenger rates in Austria, and luxury 
goods are transported at ridiculously low 
rates. Increase in rates on grain and coal 
would be reflected in the prices of foodstuffs 
and manufactured goods. When all is said 
and done, however, a railway management 
that has only two eyes, one on effective 
internal administration and the other on 
maximum income returns, will be able to 
effect an increase in revenue to the state. 

Telephone, telegraph and post office must 
be consolidated, reorganized and the rates 
increased. Now a source of deficit, these 
services must be made a source of revenue. 

In the direction of radical reduction of 
expenditure the problem is possibly even 
more difficult. In Austria, as everywhere 
in Europe, socialism has eventuated in top- 
heavy and inefficient bureaucracy. All 
government offices, the railways, telegraph, 
telephone and public-service institutions of 
all kinds, are overmanned, the result of 
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padding of the pay rolls, partly for reasons 
of socialistic policy and partly to provide 
employment. The pruning knife will have 
to be-used on the appointment lists. It is 
estimated that between 80,000 and 100,000 
employes will need to be discharged. Ob- 
viously this cannot be accomplished at a 
stroke, unless other employment is imme- 
diately available, without reducing the fami- 
lies of these men to hunger. Such a volume 
of sudden unemployment might easily re- 
sult in revolution. ¥ 

At this point enters the most difficult 
situation in the internal program. Though 
the Socialists had{not the votes in parlia- 
ment to enable them to reject the proposal 
of receivership, political authority in the 
state is so low as to make one doubt whether 
the enactments can be actually enforced. 
It is one thing for the parliament to pass 
a pledge to reduce public expenditure to a 
certain point; it is another thing for the 
constituted authorities to put this pledge 
into execution in opposition to possibly 
a half of the population of the city of 
Vienna. Not only is the threat of revolu- 
tion to be apprehended but in a thousand 
ways the methods of sabotage can be ap- 
plied to the fiscal regulations. If the an- 
tagonistic people of Austria are willing to 
go to extreme lengths in the practical 
nullification of the projects of reduction of 
expenditure and increase of revenue they 
may be able to nullify the economic guar- 
anty. In other words, it may be made 
impossible for the state to hold the deficit 
between revenue and expenditure, for which 
the loan is designed, to the denominated 
figure. It may be made impossible for the 
proceeds of the specified sources of revenue, 
employed as a lien, to equal the amount to 
be required. Thus in the final analysis 
opposition may make payment of the loan 
by Austria impossible, and transfer the obli- 
gation to the guarantors. 


Masked Opposition 


The problem of reduction of expenditure 
revolves largely about abbreviation of the 
pay rolls. ‘“‘A place for everyone and 
everyone his own master’’ has been the 
slogan in Austria. Wage has been based 
on the index number, which has been glori- 
fied on the pay side of the ledger. But 
there has been no index number to guide 
the output of the workmen or their num- 
ber. Supposedly, between a quarter and 
a third of the civil servants and those 
employed in public services must be dis- 
charged in order to meet the views of the 
experts of the League of Nations. Most of 
these are not trained to enter agriculture 
or manufacture, and could not be readily 
absorbed in these occupations, even if work 
were available. It may be necessary for 
unemployment doles to be extended in order 
to alleviate social unrest. 

Under the circumstances the number and 
quality of guaranteeing states becomes 
important. American investors will not es- 
teem highly the guaranty of the Austrian 
loan by a state that is not able to pay her 
existing foreign loans. In the final analysis 
the most stable guarantors become full 
guarantors, and this despite any limita- 
tions that may be applied. 

The motive for the system of guaranty 
adopted is political. A guaranty by sur- 
rounding states was desired, not for finan- 
cial reasons but in order to line these 
countries up in favor of the proposition. In 
other words, this was done to prevent the 
surrounding states from working against 
the success of the operation of receivership. 

The meaning of the political attempt to 
secure the favorable codperation of the 
neighbors of Austria lies in the fact that 
her future depends upon her earnings in the 
neighboring states. During the years of 
receivership Austria must enlarge. her 
means of international payment; her in- 
dustries must be developed so that she 
imports more raw material, and exports a 
continuously increasing percentage as fin- 
ished products. 

Austria must also recover her earnings 
through service. The services in trade, 
banking, insurance and transportation that 
were before the war important sources of 
income for citizens of the present Austria 
must be recovered, at least in part. Now in 
each of the Succession States are the indi- 
viduals and interests who have taken over 
these functions. These individuals and in- 
terests naturally do not desire to relinquish 
them, in order that they be returned to 
Austria. Therefore considerable masked 
opposition is to be expected from the sur- 
rounding states, when Austria endeavors 
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to recover the sources of revenue in serv- 
ices contributed to society in the other 
countries of Europe. If these invisible re- 
sources are not to be regained, then the 
population of Austria must be reduced to 
the level of self-support by agriculture and 
manufacture. Such enlargement: of man- 
ufacture within a few years is not to be 
anticipated, because this depends on exten- 
sive hydroelectric development, which can- 
not be quickly accomplished. Therefore 
during the next decade the crux of restora- 
tion of Austria lies in the recovery of her 
earning in foreign lands. 

The guaranty by the surrounding states 
of a receivership for Austria under the 
League of Nations is the first step in the 
direction of a Danubian trade federation, 
in fact, if not in name. If the future devel- 
opment of Central Europe is determined 
by economic conditions the restoration of 
Austria becomes a definite program. If 
political considerations and_ nationalistic 
rivalries are permitted to determine the 
future trend of events, then the economic 
reconstruction of the present Austria with 
the present population remains doubtful. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the 
arrangements for Austria can be completed 
before the first of March. Following ac- 
ceptance of the project by Austria, the 
parliaments of the guarantor states must 
act. Great Britain has already enacted the 
necessary legislation. In the meantime the 
country is subsisting on credits secured 
in the hope of the impending receivership. 
Austria will then have two years in which 
to set her house in order. During those two 
years she must again teach her people to 
think in terms of savings instead of borrow- 
ings, enlarge industrial output and augment 
her invisible resources, 

Increase in agricultural outturn will not 
be easy. Nature has imposed difficulties on 
the agriculture of the country. These have 
been accentuated by socialistic legislation. 
The socialized workday for agricultural 
laborers cannot be successful until new 
strains of domesticated animals are evolved 
which perform their physiological func- 
tions in a corresponding manner. The hired 
man on an Austrian farm is paid not by the 
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depend partly on the enterprise 
trians and partly on the beneve 
Succession States. The mid 
Austria has seriously deteriors 
the past four’years. Neverthele 
initiative remains to promise a 
invisible resources if the exter 
stances are favorable. j 

The receivership of Austrié 
League of Nations will be w: 
great interest the world over. 
eedure is practically what a 
France and Great Britain prof 
for Germany. What if Aust 
made herself self-sufficient at 
two years? What next? If sl 
substantial progress, another k 
forthcoming. Otherwise, agai 
sion. ‘The mayor of Rotterda 
mann, has been selected as @ 
general. He has an excellent 
carries into the task the well | 
world. 
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For how many things 
do you use it? - 


Of course, you use Bon Ami for cleaning mirrors and 
windows—everybody does! But do you know the 
other uses of this popular cleanser and polisher? 


For Bathtubs and Tiling —Bon Ami leaves them 
shining like glistening porcelain. 

For Brass, Copper, Nickel and Aluminum Ware— 
Bon Ami gives them a rich lustre, yet never 
injures their delicate,polished surfaces. 

For Linoleum and Congoleum—Bon Ami blots up 
the grease and grime, makes the patterns as 
bright_and fresh looking as new. 

For White Woodwork— Bon Ami removes the 
smudgy coat of dust and dirt without scour- 
ing away the paint. 

For White Shoes —Bon Ami uncovers the original 
white and makes the shoes look new again. 


Andsothroughout the house—enameled beds, piano 
keys, lamp chimneys, refrigerators, etc., all respond 
to the magic of Bon Ami. 


Truly, Bon Ami isa “good friend”’ of the housewife. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Look for This Machine 

Distributed by the growers of Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons to enable soda fountains to quickly 
make pure orangeade and lemonade. 


Soda fountains using the new Electrical Sun- 
kist Juice Extractor serve real orangeade and 
lemonade made to order from fresh fruit. Watch 
for this machine —it is your visible assurance of 
quality, 

Fountain Owners — For additional infor- 
mation relative to this machine see advertisement 
elsewhere in this weekly. 


Fruit:for Chi 


Is a Daily Need— 
Do Yours Get Enough? a 


HYSICIANS everywhere will 

say, Yes, let them have some 
fresh fruit every day,” which is the 
same as saying, “They should have 
ita 

Ask your doctor. Then ask him 
if these statements about oranges are 
correct: 
1. The orange’s salts and acids, natural di- 

gestants in themselves, aid in the digestion 

of all other foods. So oranges are ideal 


to eat with or after meals, especially school 


lunches, which are liable to be hurried by 
the child. 


Vitamines are abundant in the orange. So 
an orange daily is insurance of an adequate 
amount of these elements in food which 
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Sunkist 2%, 
un IES Good Ord 
La 

CALirorniA Fruir Growers ExcHANGE, Los Angeles, California 
A Non-Profit, Cooperative Organization of 10, 500 Growers a 


that your children take to 28 


are soimportant toall children and 
ups too. 


3. Oranges are mildly laxative. Re 
dren need more help than the a 
natural, regu/ar stimulation of 


Consider these facts in si 
the delicious flavor and refres!n 
that this luscious fruit provide 
you begin to know your orange 
completely, particularly its vale 
a child. A 

Serve orange salads and. ‘d 
at least twice every week, to fr 
good of their rare freshness. 
flavor. Put oranges in the ea 
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his spine against, the 


minded man with excel- 
ealth and a large income 
be. A writer, describing 
ings Castle in a magazine 
, had once said, ‘Tiny 
ss have grown in the cavi- 
[ the stones, until, viewed 
hand, the place seems 
with vegetation.” It 
not have been a bad de- 
tion of the proprietor. 
| ty-odd years of serene and un- 
fled placidity had given Lord 
lnsworth a curiously moss- 
vered look. Very few things 
d the power to disturb him. 
ven his younger son, the Hon. 
eddie Threepwood, could only 
“it Occasionally. 
Yet now he was sad. And— 
t tomake a mystery of it any 
liger—the reason of his sorrow 
‘8 thefact that he had mislaid 
3 glasses and without them 
\s as blind, to use his own neat 
nile, asabat. He was keenly 
are ofthesunshine thatpoured 
(wn on his gardens, and was 
jarning to pop out and potter 
‘iong the flowers he loved. But 
} man, pop he never so wisely, 
(n hope to potter with any 
{od result if the world is a 
jere blur. 
_ The door behind him opened, 
id Beach the butler entered, 
ilignified procession of one. 
| “Who’s that?” inquired Lord 
‘nsworth, spinning on his axis. 
“Tt is I, your lordship— 
»ach.” 
| “Have you found them?” 
|“Not yet, your lordship,” 
‘shed the butler, 
' “You can’t have looked.” 
_ “Thave searched assiduously, 
ur lordship, but without avail. 
jomas and Charles also an- 
/unce nonsuccess, Stokes has 
t yet made his report.” 
Sahl? 
“Tam redispatching Thomas 
d Charles to your lordship’s 
droom,” said the master of 
e hunt. “I trust that their 
orts will be rewarded.” 
Beach withdrew, and Lord 
Usworth turned to the window 
ain..The scene that spréad 
elf beneath him—though he 
‘s unfortunately not, able to 
® it—was a singularly beauti- 
1 one, for the castle, which is 
eof the oldest inhabited houses 
England, stands upon a knoll 


CHAPTERI 

AT THE open window of the great library of 
Blandings Castle, drooping like a wet sock 
as was his habit when he had nothing to prop 


amiable and bone-headed peer, stood gazing out over his domain. It was a lovely 
@iming and the air was fragrant with gentle summer scents. Yet in his lordship’s 
ieblue eyes there was a look of melancholy. His brow was furrowed, his mouth 


17> Wodehouse 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


Earl of Emsworth, 


“To Suit Everybody’s Convenience I Have Arranged That Miss Halliday Shall Calt 
to See You at Your Club Tomorrow After Lunch" 
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McAllister, his lordship’s head gardener, began. 
is the very high-tide time of summer flowers, the immediate neighborhood of the cast 


of rising ground at the southern end of the celebratec 
Vale of Blandings in the county of Shropshire. Away 
in the blue distance wooded hills ran down to wher 
the Severn gleamed like an unsheathed sword; whil 
up from the river rolling park land, mounting and dip 
. ping, surged in a green wave almost to the castle walls, breaking on the terraces in ; 

many-colored flurry of flowers as it reached the spot where the province of Angu 


The day being June the thirtieth, whicl 


was ablaze with roses, pinks 
pansies, carnations, ‘hollyhocks 
columbines, larkspurs, Londo 
pride, Canterbury bells and ; 
multitude of other choice bloom: 
of which only Angus could hav 
told youthe names. A conscien. 
tious man was Angus; and ir 
spite of being a good deal ham: 
pered by Lord Emsworth’: 
amateur assistance, he showec 
excellent results in his depart 
ment. In his beds there wa: 
much at which to point witl 
pride, little to view with concern 

Searcely had Beach removec 
himself when Lord Emswortl 
was called-upon to turn again 
The door had opened for th 
second time, and a young ma. 
in a beautifully cut suit of gra: 
flannel was standing in the door 
way. Hehad along and vacan 
face topped by shining hai 
brushed back and heavily bri! 
liantined after the prevailin; 
mode, and he was standing o 
one leg. For Freddie Threep 
wood was seldom completely a 
his ease in his parent’s presence 

“FAlullo, guv’nof.” 

“Well, Frederick?’’ 

It would be paltering witl 
the truth to say that Lor« 
Emsworth’s greeting was a warn 
one. It lacked the note of tru 
affection. A few weeks before h 
had had to pay a matter of fiv 
hundred pounds to settle certair 
racing debts for his offspring 
and though this had not actu 
ally dealt an irretrievable blov 
at his bank account, it had un 
deniably tended to diminisl 
Freddie’s charm in his eyes. 

“Hear you’ve lost you 
glasses, guv’nor.”’ 

“That is so.” 

“Nuisance, what?”’ 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Ought to have a spare pair.’ 

“T have broken my spar 
pair.” 

“And lost the other?” 

“And, as you say, lost the 
other.” 

“Have you looked for th 
bally things?”’ 

> Vhave~ 

“Must be somewhere, | 
mean.” 

“Quite possibly.” 

“Where,” asked Freddie 
warming to his work, “did you 
see them last?”’ 
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“Go away!’’ said Lord Emsworth, on whom his child’s 
conversation had begun to exercise an oppressive effect. 

“Eh?” 

“Go away!” 

“Go away?” 

“Yes, go away!” 

“Right ho!” 

The door closed. His lordship returned to the window 
once more. He had been standing there some few minutes 
when one of those miracles oc- 
curred which happens in libra- 
ries. Without sound or warning a 
section of books started to move 
away from the’/parent body and, 
swinging out in a solid chunk 
into the room, /showed a glimpse 
of a small studylike apartment. 
A young man jn spectacles came 
noiselessly through and the 
books returned to their place. 

The contrast between Lord 
Emsworth and the newcomer, as 
they stood there, was striking, 
almost dramatic. Lord Ems- 
worth was so acutely spec- 
tacleless; Rupert Baxter, his 
secretary, so pronouncedly spec- 
tacled. It was his spectacles 
that struck you first as you saw 
the man. They gleamed effi- 
ciently at you. If you hada guilty 
conscience they pierced you 
through and through; and even 
if your conscience was 100 per 
cent pure you could not ignore 
them. ‘ Here,’’ you said to your- 
self, “is an efficient young man 
in spectacles.” 

In describing Rupert Baxter 
as efficient you did not over- 
estimate him. He was essen- 
tially that. Technically but a 
salaried subordinate, he had 
become by degrees, owing to 
the limp amiability of his em- 
ployer, the real master of the 
house. He was the brains of 
Blandings, the man at the 
switch, the person in charge, 
and the pilot, so to speak, who 
weathered the storm. Lord 
“msworth left everything to 

saxter, only asking to be al- 
ywed to potter in peace; and 
3axter, more than equal to the 
‘ask, shouldered it without winc- 
ng. 

Having got within range, Bax- 
er coughed; and Lord Ems- 
vorth, recognizing the sound, 
vheeled round with a faint 
licker of hope. It might be that 
xven this apparently insoluble 
yroblem of the missing pince-nez 
would yield before the other’s 
efficiency. 

“Baxter, my dear fellow, I’ve 
‘ost my glasses. My glasses—I 
tave mislaid them. I cannot 
think where they can have gone 
to. You haven’t seen them any- 
where by any chance?” 

“Yes, Lord Emsworth,” replied the secretary quietly, 
equal to the crisis. ‘‘They are hanging down your back.”’ 

“Down my back? Why, bless my soul!’’ His lordship 
tested the statement and found it—like all Baxter’s state- 
ments—accurate. “Why, bless my soul, so they are! Do 
you know, Baxter, I really believe I must be growing 
ibsent-minded.”” He hauled in the slack, secured the 
pince-nez, adjusted them beamingly. His irritability had 
yanished like the dew off one of his roses. “Thank you, 
Saxter, thank you. You are invaluable.” 

And with a radiant smile Lord Emsworth made buoy- 
antly for the door, en route for God’s air and the society of 
McAllister. The movement drew from Baxter another 
cough—a sharp, peremptory cough this time—and his 
lordship paused reluctantly, like a dog whistled back from 
the chase. A cloud fell over the sunniness of his mood. 
Admirable as Baxter was in so many respects, he had a 
tendency to worry him at times; and something told Lord 

x, Jmsworth that he was going to worry him now. 

“The car will be at the door,” said Baxter with quiet 
firmness, ‘“‘at two sharp.” 

“Car? What car?” 

“The car to take you to the station.” 

“Station? What station?” 

Rupert Baxter preserved his calm. If he found. his em- 
ployer a little trying, he never showed it. 
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“You have perhaps forgotten, Lord Emsworth, that you 
arranged with Lady Constance to go to London this 
afternoon.”’ 

“Go to London!”’ gasped Lord Emsworth, appalled. 
“In weather like this? With a thousand things to attend 
to in the garden? What a perfectly preposterous notion! 
Why should I go to London? I hate London.” 

“You arranged with Lady Constance that you would 
give Mr. MeTodd lunch tomorrow at your club.” 


*fOnce and for All, Joe,’’ Said Lady Constance, Losing Her Amiability and Becoming Suddenly 
Imperious and Cleopatrine, “‘I Will Not Keep That Necklace in a Bank”? 


“Who the devil is Mr. MeTodd?”’ 

“The well-known Canadian poet.” 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Lady Constance has long been a great admirer of his 
work. She wrote inviting him, should he ever come to 
England, to pay a visit to Blandings. He is now in London 
and is to come down tomorrow. Lady Constance’s sug- 
gestion was that, as a compliment to Mr. McTodd’s 
eminence in the world of literature, you should meet him 
in London and bring him back here yourself.” 

Lord Emsworth remembered now. He also remembered 
that this positively infernal scheme had not been his sister 
Constance’s in the first place. It was Baxter who had 
made the suggestion, and Constance had approved. He 
made use of the recovered pince-nez to glower through 
them at his secretary; and not for the first time in recent 
months was aware of a feeling that this fellow Baxter was 
becoming a dashed infliction. Baxter was getting above 
himself, throwing his weight about, making himself a con- 
founded nuisance. He wished he could get rid of the man. 
But where could he find an adequate successor? That was 
the trouble. With all his drawbacks, Baxter was efficient. 
Nevertheless, for a moment Lord Emsworth toyed with 
the pleasant dream of dismissing him. And it is possible, 
such was his exasperation, that he might on this occasion 
have. done something practical in that direction had not 
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the library door at this moment opened for the third time, 
to admit yet another intruder—at the sight of whom his 
lordship’s belligerent mood faded weakly. 

“Oh, hullo, Connie!”’ he said guiltily, like a small boy 
caught in the jam cupboard. Somehow his sister always 
had this effect upon him. ‘ 

Of all those who had entered the library that morning, 
the new arrival was the best worth looking at. Lord 
Emsworth was tall and lean and scraggy; Rupert Baxter 
thickset and handicapped by 
that vaguely grubby appearance 
which is presented by swarthy 
young men of bad complexion; 
and even Beach, though digni- 
fied, and Freddie, though slim, 
would never have got far in a 
beauty competition. But Lady 
Constance Keeble really took 
the eye. She was a strikingly 
handsome woman in the middle 
forties. She had a fair, broad 
brow, teeth of a perfect even 
whiteness and the carriage of an 
empress. Her eyes were large 
and gray and gentle—and inci- | 
dentally misleading, for ‘‘gentle’”’ 
was hardly the adjective which 
anybody who knew her would 
have applied to Lady Constance. 
Though genial enough when she 
got her way, on the rare occa- 
sions when people attempted to 
thwart her she was apt to com- 
port herself in a manner reminis- 
cent of Cleopatra on one of th 
latter’s bad mornings. 

“T hope I am not disturbin 
you,” said Lady Constance wit 
a bright smile. “I just came i 
to tell you to be sure not to for 
get, Clarence, that you are goin 
to London this afternoon t 
meet Mr. MeTodd.” 

“T was just telling Lord E 
worth,” said Baxter, “that t 
car would be at the door at two: 

“Thank you, Mr. Baxter. (€ 
course I might have known that 
you would not forget. You are 
so wonderfully capable. I don’t 
know what in the world we would 
do without you.” | 

The efficient Baxter bowed. | 
But, though gratified, he was not | 
overwhelmed by the tribute. | 
The same thought had often | 
occurred to him independently. 

“Tf you will excuse me,” he | 
said, “I have one or two things | 
to attend to.” | 

“Certainly, Mr. Baxter.” | 

The efficient one withdrew 
through the door in the book- | 
shelf. He realized that his em- 
ployer was in fractious mood, 
but knew that he was leaving | 
him in capable hands. a 

Lord Emsworth turned from | 
the window, out of which he had | 
been gazing with a plaintive de-| 
tachment. “Look here, Connie,” 
he grumbled feebly. “ You know — 
I hate literary fellows. It’s bad enough having them in ; 
the house, but when it comes to going to London to fetch 
"em ——” . | 

He shuffled morosely. It was a perpetual grievance of 
his, this practice of his sister’s of collecting literary celebri- 
ties and dumping them down in the home for indeterminate 
visits. You never knew when she was going to spring) 
another on you. Already since the beginning of the year 
he had suffered from a round dozen of the species at brief | 
intervals; and at this very moment his life was being 
poisoned by the fact that Blandings was sheltering a 
certain Miss Aileen Peavey, the mere thought of whom was 
enough to turn the sunshine off as with a tap. i 

“Can’t stand literary fellows,’ proceeded his lordship 
“Never could. And, by Jove, literary females are worse, 
Miss Peavey ——’’ Here words temporarily failed thi 
owner of Blandings. “Miss Peavey,” he resumed after at 
eloquent pause—‘“‘who is Miss Peavey?”’ . 

“My dear Clarence,”’ replied Lady Constance toleral tly 
for the fine morning had made her mild and amiable, 1 
you do not know that Aileen is one of the leading poetess’, 
of the younger school you must be very ignorant.” iG: 

“T don’t mean that. I know she writes poetry. Imea” 
who is she? You suddenly produced her here like a rabbi 
out of a hat,” said his lordship in a tone of stron 
resentment. ‘Where did you find her?” 1A | 

| 
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ade Aileen’s acquaintance on an Atlantic liner 
-d I were coming back from our trip round the 
was very kind to me when I was feeling the 
ie vessel. If you mean, what is her 
lk Aileen told me once that she was connected 
Rtlandshire Peaveys.”’ 
eard of them!’’ snapped Lord Emsworth. 
y’re anything like Miss Peavey, God help 
n yl? 
jis Lady Constance’s mood was this morning, 
stoniness came into her gray eyes at these 
daere is little doubt that in another instant she 
discharged at her mutinous brother one of 
‘ing come-backs for which she had been cele- 
je family from nursery days onward; but at 
u the efficient Baxter appeared again through 


ene,” said Baxter, securing attention with a 
spectacles. ‘I forgot to mention, Lord Ems- 
4 to suit everybody’s convenience I have 
Nt Miss Halliday shall call to see you at your 
yw after lunch.” 

rd, Baxter!’’ The harassed peer started as if 
bitten in the leg. “Who’s Miss Halliday? 
( literary female?”’ 

Hlliday is the young lady who is coming to 
catalogue the library.” 

1e the library? What does it want cataloguing 


't been done since the year 1885.” 

al look how splendidly we’ve got along without 
i Emsworth acutely. 

» so ridiculous, Clarence,’ said Lady Con- 
ted. “The catalogue of a great library like this 
biught up to date.’”” She moved to the door. 
hiou would try to wake up and take an interest 
it wasn’t for Mr. Baxter, I don’t know what 
") in.” 

a beaming glance of approval at her ally she 
oj. Baxter, coldly austere, returned to the 
u¢r discussion. 

ritten to Miss Halliday, suggesting 2:30 as a 
o| for the interview.” 
here mane 99 
vi, wish to see her before definitely confirming 
ejant.”’ 
1 look 
¢ you 
roying 
it all 
py int- 


, 
: 


coing 


va 
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“But to leave my garden, and stew in London at 


” 


pause. 
this time of the year 

There seemed nothing further to say on the subject. He 
took off his glasses, polished them, put them on again and 
shuffled to the door. After all, he reflected, even though 
the car was coming for him at two, at least he had the 
morning, and he proposed to make the most of it. But his 
first careless rapture at the prospect of pottering among his 
flowers was dimmed and would not be recaptured. He did 
not entertain any project so mad as the idea of defying his 
sister Constance, but he felt extremely bitter about the 
whole affair. ‘Confound Constance! Dash Baxter! Miss 
Peavey 

The door closed behind Lord Emsworth. 
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ADY CONSTANCE, meanwhile proceeding downstairs, 
had reached the big hall, when the door of the smoking 
room opened and a head popped out; a round, grizzled 
head with a healthy pink face attached to it. 

“Connie!” said the head. 

Lady Constance halted. 

“Ves, Joe.” 

“Come in here a minute,” said the head. 
speak to you.” 

Lady Constance went into the smoking room. It was 
large and cozily book-lined, and its window looked out 
onto an Italian garden. A wide fireplace occupied nearly 
the whole of one side of it, and in front of this—his legs 
spread to an invisible blaze— Mr. Joseph Keeble had already 
taken his stand. His manner was bluff, but an acute 
observer might have’ detected embarrassment in it. 

“What is it, Joe?’’ asked Lady Constance, and smiled 
pleasantly at her husband. 

When, two years previously, she had married this elderly 
widower, of whom the world knew nothing beyond the fact 
that he had amassed a large fortune in South African dia- 
mond mines, there had not been wanting cynics to set the 
match down as one of convenience, a purely business 
arrangement by which Mr. Keeble exchanged his money 
for Lady Constance’s social position. Such was not the 
case. It had been a genuine marriage of affection on both 
sides. Mr. Keeble worshiped his wife and she was devoted 
to him, though never foolishly indulgent. They were a 
happy and united couple. 


“Want to 


“I Say, Guv’nor, Do You Think I Might Go Up to Town With You This Afternoon?"’ 
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Mr. Keeble cleared his throat. He seemed to find some 
difficulty in speaking. And when he spoke it was not on 
the subject which he had intended to open, but on one 
which had already been worn out in previous conversations. 

“Connie, I’ve been thinking about that necklace again.” 

Lady Constance laughed. 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Joe. You haven’t called me into 
this stuffy room on a lovely morning like this to talk about 
that for the hundredth time.” 

“Well, you know, there’s no sense in taking risks.’’ 

“Don’t be absurd. What risks can there be?”’ 

“There was a burglary over at Winstone Court, not ten 
miles from here, only a day or two ago.” 

“Don’t be so fussy, Joe.’ 

“That necklace cost nearly twenty thousand pounds,” 
said Mr. Keeble in the reverent voice in which men of 
business traditions speak of large sums. 

“T know.” 

“Tt ought to be in the bank.” 

“Once and for all, Joe,’’ said Lady Constance, losing her 
amiability and becoming suddenly imperious and Cleo- 
patrine, “I will not keep that necklace in a bank. What on 
earth is the use of having a beautiful necklace if it is lying 
in the strong room of a bank all the time? There is the 
hunt ball coming on, and the county ball after that, and— 
well, I need it. I will send the thing to the bank when we 
pass through London on our way to Scotland, but not till 
then. And I do wish you would stop worrying me about it.”’ 

There was asilence. Mr. Keeble was regretting now that 
his unfortunate poltroonery had stopped him from tackling 
in a straightforward and manly fashion the really important 
matter which was weighing on his mind, for he perceived 
that his remarks about the necklace, eminently sensible 
though they were, had marred the genial mood in which his 
wife had begun this interview. It was going to be more 
difficult now than ever to approach the main issue. Still, 
ruffled though she might be, the thing had to be done; for 
it involved a matter of finance, and in matters of finance 
Mr. Keeble was no longer a free agent. He and Lady Con- 
stance had a mutual banking account, and it was she who 
supervised the spending of it. This was an arrangement, 
subsequently regretted by Mr. Keeble, which had been 
come to in the early days of the honeymoon. 

Mr. Keeble coughed; not the sharp, efficient cough 
which we have heard Rupert Baxter uttering in the library, 
but a feeble, 
strangled, thing 
like the bleat of a 
diffident sheep. 

““Connie,’’ he 


said—‘‘ er—Con- 
” 


nie 
And at the 
wordsasort of cold 


film seemed to 
come over Lady 
Constance’s eyes, 
for some sixth 
sense told her what 
subject it was that 
was now about to 
be introduced. 

“Connie, —er— 
had a letter from 
Phyllis this morn- 
ing.” 

Lady Constance 
said nothing. Her 
eyes gleamed for 
an instant, then 
became frozen 
again. Her intui- 
tion had not de- 
ceived her. 

Intothe married 
life of this happy 
couple only one 
shadow had _in- 
truded itself up to 
the present. But 
unfortunately it 
was a shadow of 
considerable pro- 
portions—a_ kind 
of supershadow, 
and its effect had 
been chilling. It 
was Phyllis, Mr. 
Keeble’s step- 
daughter, who had 
caused it by the 
simple process of 
jilting the rich and 
suitable young 
man whom Lady 
Constance had 

(Continued on 

Page 101) 
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way. I suppose, indeed, that many similar 

affairs are concluded in the same fashion. A 
look at the sapphire bracelet, at the fittings of a 
limousine, at a bunch of orchids with their lolling, 
mottled tongues—in some such concrete presentment of 
the cost of a love mankind is swept frequently to a final 
valuation of a love. Is she really worth it—all the effort 
of brain and hand demanded by those gifts? 

After this prologue I proceed unblushingly to my story. 
I had taken three friends of mine to an ephemeral Broad- 
way show. The cost of our tickets was fifteen dollars. A 
preliminary dinner had 
uprooted seventeen 
more of these coins. 
Taxis to and from the 
theater had still fur- 
ther thinned the mob 
scene of dollars with 
which I had begun the 
evening. Even-so, 
however, I was filled 
with a sense of negli- 
gent performance, of 
defective hospitality. 

The after-theater 
supper! How about 
that? The specter of 
this rose suddenly to 
chill a. mind already 
somewhat chilled by 
previous expenditures. 
Finally I bethought 
me of a compromise. 

“What about a lem- 
onade or a sundae?’’ I 
suggested. 

Everybody agreed 
at once, and we jumped 
out in front of a certain 
dispensary of soft 
drinks and other rare 
delicacies. I forget 
now what it was I or- 
dered, but I do remem- 
ber that it was nothing 
to call forth either 
costly. ingredients or 
superior talent. 

““Two dollars and 
eighty cents,’’ de- 
manded the man be- 
hind the window. 

“What?” exclaimed 
I. “I only ordered 
four!”’ 

“Two dollars and 
eighty cents,’’ repeated 
the man with a certain 
expression. 


‘ke end of my great romance came in a sordid 


Cured 


ELL I knew that 

look ‘in his eyes. 
I had met it a thou- 
sand times before in 
my negotiations with 
metropolitan purvey- 
ors, and long since I 
had interpreted it as 
saying, ‘Well, well, I 
thought from the min- 
ute I saw you that you 
couldn’t afford to be here.” Heretofore the expression had 
always goaded me into the largest orders, the most reckless 
gratuities. Tonight, however, I failed to react in my cus- 
tomary manner. And as I sipped my seventy-cent drink 
through its straw I had the experience of Henry Esmond 
when Beatrix came upon his duel with the prince. The love 
of many years fell dead at my feet. My romance with New 
York was at an end. : 

I am not exaggerating the infatuation from which I was 
thus finally delivered. For twelve years the great metrop- 
olis had possessed me. I had felt as uncomfortable when I 
was away from it as an English sparrow banished to the 
lonely haunts of a whippoorwill. Iloved its great skyscrap- 
ers biting into the sunset clouds. I loved Madison Square 
when in the early evening a thousand golden windows fall 
like flakes upon its high tower, flakes that brush softly 
against the lilac night. The sight of its cafions swimming 
in the saffron haze of late afternoon, of its Fifth Avenue 


By J 
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I Replied That it Was a Town in the Cumberland Valley. 


BY beim 4%. 
sailing under the flags of a holiday—these always caused 
me to break out into an ecstatic rash of metaphors. 
Even the faults of New York were endearing to me. I 
didn’t mind its crowded Subways or its convulsive busses. 
The clang of the Elevated had the same tonic sound in my 
ears as a bugle. All the multiple noises and smells—what 
were they, indeed, but an aspirate of that subjective contact 


it Difficult to Go Back ?’’ Asked He 


which never failed to thrill me? The touching of mind 
against mind, the sharp click of ideas, the constancy of 
novelty—this was what New York meant to me. 

You may gather from all this that I was in a state of 
thorough prostration before my idol. In fact the extent of 
this slavery may surround the moment of my final dis- 
illusionment with an atmosphere of the grotesque. What? 
Give all this up because of one costly soft drink? Yes, but 
remember that this was no isolated experience. It must 
be taken into account by all who are scandalized by such 
apparent shallowness of nature that the lemonade straw 
which finally broke this worshiper’s back was added to an 
already intolerable burden of disproportionate expenditure. 

And what, in return for this long and patient carrier 
service, had New York given me? It is to this inquiry that 
I burn to dedicate whatever wisdom, whatever sense of 
life’s values may be left to me from my devastating 
passion. 


VYAVIBR FF VAIS 
AH F FH Z a 
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BLUMENTHAL 


“‘“And Don’t You Find 


First*of all, I wish to say that In 
New York. I merely experimented wit 
To live there requires at least ten o} 
sand dollars a year. Nothing less 
cost of a comfortable apartment in 
neighborhood, of a maid or man servant, of g 
clothes, entertainments and shock absorbe 
named element of expense includes taxis or a 
gratuities and all those other agencies which 
you and the pressure of the metropolis. ; 

I myself started my New York career in a 


your ae 
other inst. 
found in Got 


fortunately, 
had not at | 


chair, a desk) 
ing hot radia 
pressed. bet 
articles, par 
desert blast 


and it was ¢ 
before I fi 
proved ad 
My only 1 
moving at 


celibate as | 
artistic. A 


began to 
eventuall 
would all | 
Corinne. 


Washington Square. This contained a large li 
adjoining a felicitous mixture of kitchen and be 
fused were the functions of the latter space that | 
to tell where the ice box left off and the box co 
The lettuce laid its weary head close to my ov 
garlic cloves mingled their fumes with my noc 
tonic. However, with a futuristic curtain to | 
vista of mingled tubers and tubes, cream and 
talcum powder and baking powder, the front 
very well. ; 

The coziness of the company section was larg 
ent upon a wood fire. Unfortunately: this fea 
cates wood, and it was not until I undertook ! 
home fires burning that I discovered how shy 2! 
this really is. To be sure; the sum of one dol 
purchase me twelve toothpicks»that the! 
vender described as logs. But a little bund 
hardly lasts through one cold day, and so in 


‘ Didn’t Mind its Crowded Subways 


ti had to spend eight dollars a week. Sometimes 
hat furtive blaze an old English Christmas carol 
unt me. If the merry, merry boys had been told 
ijone of these yule logs, the noise with which they 
ohmended to come would have been one indignant 
‘here is the durned thing?”’ 

ie where I was billeted was old and dark. The 
rdecrepit and the janitor more so. There was no 
nithe house—elevator, telephone or front-door 
My bath was at the end of a long corridor, and 
nted to wash dishes I introduced a pastoral 
rurrying pails of water from this distant source 
y» my rooms. Once, I remember, when I was in 
ii my bucket I was caught by the representative 
1ipublishing house. He stared at me in alarm. 

, vhat’s the matter? Anything on fire?” he 


”'aid I with marvelous composure; ‘I’ve just 
alfire.”’ 
vé quite true. My last toothpick had been con- 
ie few moments previously. 
rinis rococo abode, identical with the foundries 
cr chief Greenwich Village poetry and batik are 
tid forty dollars a month, a sum for which I 
niche most comfortable house in my own home 
‘ember, too, that this was four years ago, and 
‘his same apartment would require at least 
icars more. 
10| there has always lingered in my heart an un- 
aiction for shining white porcelain and some 
space between my casserole and my tooth- 
‘i ineradicable bourgeois taint finally drove me 
‘lirty-fourth Street. Here I obtained a large, 
ht front room with bath. The landlady must 
€ a fancy to me, for she let me have these 
1a house without service and almost a square 
1@ashionable boundary—for seventy-five dollars 
| 
ts room for a reasonable period, and then I had 
tat I could not sleep in it. 
t! exclaimed another inmate of the house. “‘Do 
d\.e noise?”’ 


oi 


: i 
} 


ict Bootleggers and Four-Leggers 


JED that I was awfully neurasthenic, but that 
tar line combined with the heavy trucks which 
» and from the post office across the street had 

rob me of my usual rest. Thereupon I was 
‘back room on the same floor. Here the nights 
réor less inviolate, but the days made up for 
‘ somewhere in the neighborhood a piano 
» had evidently inspired the confidence of every 
’ unable to tell C from G, worked steadily at 
nfortunately, too, his professional inflictions 
€l accompanied. by the recreational ones of a 

near-by establishment. The waiter had a 
l| temperament and strong lungs. Both were 

‘ough a cornet, and hour after hour he swung 
t)) selections—There is a Land Mine Eye Hath 
jee as a Bird. 
th medley I was transported to the most cura- 
of my residential experience in New York. 
know, there has been a movement on the part 
ssional and artistic. classes to redeem. certain 
hids from the foreign element. Some good 
f | ne were involved in this current, and together 


that whisky horse; his at- 
tainments were so supe- 
rior. From the strength 
of his kick I am sure he 
was named long before 
the Volstead Act. 


only test of an iron re- 
solve to sleep. 
street is a magnet for 
trucks, and the magnetic 
influence starts just 
about midnight. 
that time on all the most 
obese vehicles of the city 
commence to bump over 
the cobblestones, and 
when they get tired 
bumping I am sure that 
a New Jersey contingent 
comes over to enjoy the 
exercise. 
single sluggish liver left 
among the truck drivers 
of New York it is not be- 
cause of any failure to 
resort to the bunkers of 
that thoroughfare. 


all. A tumultuous life 
was still further safe- 
guarded, for a month or 
so after we penetrated 
this ferny nook a placid- 
looking Italian family 
moved in on the lee side 
of us. They must have 
been there for weeks be- 
fore we noticed anything 
more offensive about 
these neighbors than a 
piano player. Then sud- 
denly one afternoon we 
heard shots—one, two, 
three. 
ately afterward came a 
terrible crash of glass and 
of furniture. Two blue- 


coats had jumped 
through our third-story 
window. 


asked one, brandishing 
his gun. 


we gasped. 


bootleggers next door! 
He’s just shot an officer 
and then he gave us the 
slip.” 


we moved into a three-story home in the Italian section 
below Washington Square. Our street still bears evi- 
dence in its charming white doorways of the substantial 
citizens who almost a hundred years ago put up these 
brick dwellings. The doorways enthralled us, and in the 
comparative cheapness of the rental we thought we had 
solved the vexing problem of obtaining space for money. 

But we had not been quartered here more than one 
night when we realized that space is intimately con- 
nected with location. This latter element certainly had 
its shortcomings. A friend of mine, meeting me one day 
soon after I had moved’ into the foreign quarter, asked 
me how about the neighborhood. 

“More neigh than hood,” retorted I. 

There was really some justification for that pun. I had 
been goaded into it by the fact that a livery stable ad- 
joined our new abode. The partition between this and 
my rooms was a thin one. This fact permitted me to 
share in every mood of both equines and keepers. Just 
at midnight, when I was trying to doze off, I would 
hear the home-coming horses being brought up on their 
elevator. This transportation wouldn’t have been so bad 
if the subsequent behavior :of the beasts had indicated 
any appreciation of the purpose for which they had 
been brought in. As a matter of fact, I never dreamed 
that horses could be so sleepless. All through the night 
they plunged and tramped and snorted. Sometimes a 
kick of those great hoofs against my wall would positively 
shake the house. 

Mingled with these manifestations of unrest were the 
cries of the attendants. One that I never failed to dis- 


tinguish among alternate 
blandishments and oaths 
was the bellowing com- 
mand, ‘‘Bring up the 
whisky horse!” 


I always waited for 


The stable was not the 


That 


From 


If there is a 


Yet even this was not 


Almost immedi- 


“‘Did he get in here?’’ 


“Who?. What_is it?” 


“Why, one of them 
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This was our first intimation of the fact that while 
those on one side of us had been calling for whisky horse, 
those on the other had been called upon for whisky. Un- 
fortunately the information came too late to assure us of 
any of the benefits of the intimacy. For, whereas the 
purveyors of drink stayed on, the drink itself was hauled 
away that day. 

But this location here between the bootleggers and the 
four-leggers did not end the ingratiating features of our 
residence. In order to get to it from all uptown sections 
on the East Side one was obliged—unless in a mood for 
the Subway shuttle—to take a Fifth Avenue bus to Wash- 
ington Square and an anesthetic from there on. 


Possibly Picturesque, Certainly Smelly 


HE Italians who inhabit this domain may possibly own 

rooms, but if they do they value them only for the more 
public offices of their lives. The private ones are reserved 
for the street. On a cold day, when the benevolent wind 
comes along to lift the odors of garlic and fish, of decaying 
vegetables and unwashed humanity, one may even admire 
the picturesqueness of this alien section. But on a hot day, 
after a rain, when the air is thick with moisture and the 
muddy, cluttered pavements are swarming with people, 
web-feet are the only sensible provision. 

While I was putting up with this neighborhood I once 
had my cousin drive the car which I keep in my home 
town up to the city. Incidentally I may mention that I 
quartered it in a tiny garage in this foreign quarter, much 

(Continued on Page §5) 


“Ah,’’ She Cried, Describing an Arc in the Air With Her Brush, 
“See How it Moves!’’ 
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HERE are many scenes at 
[Serie the high gods must 

laugh; but surely none 
which elicits from them heartier 
guffaws than this: A moonlit 
night, a shadowy veranda. On 
the veranda a young man; one 
of those carefree, casual lads 
who has sworn never to marry. 
Not for him the ties and cares 
of wedded life; his soul, an artis- 
tic one, craves constant excite- 
ment, perpetual change, freedom 


to travel unhampered. Roses 
are blooming on a trellis; roses 
with the moon on them. The 


young man is not alone. A girl 
is close by—in his arms in fact, 
her head upon his shoulder. He 
has just asked her to marry him. 

When Bob Dana came back 
to Mayfield, his home town, to 
paint a resurrection portrait of 
the late Henry Benedict, there 
wasn’t a girl on his horizon. 
Eugene Benedict, now president 
of the First National, had writ- 
ten that he desired a portrait of 
his father to hang in the new 
quarters of the bank, and Bob 
had welcomed the opportunity. 
He was just back from Europe, 
where he had been studying art; 
and five years of wandering had 
depleted his purse, but had not 
satisfied him. His immediate 
plan was to earn a little money, 
after which, he told himself, he 
would fare forth once more, and 
every port where a ship touched 
was on his itinerary. 

Even after he had seen Della 
Benedict again his purpose did 
not consciously alter. The 
grown-up Dell was sweet and 
clever and desirable, and if he 
had been settled in a good busi- 
ness—but he wasn’t; he was an 
artist, and he knew well that 
artists should not marry. The 
very idea frightened him. His 
wanderings over, his career en- 
dangered, stagnation, worry, re- 
sponsibilities. Oh, no, he was 
too agile to be caught like that! 
And all the while the high gods 
were laughing: ‘‘ We heard dif- 
ferent. What do your little pic- 
tures matter? The urge, young 
man, is as old as the race. Here 
is the girl, your future wife. Get 
on with it!” 

He was pretty far on with it 
this July night, standing there 
in the shadow on Eugene Bene- 
dict’s porch, dazed, a little 
breathless, with Della in his 
arms. Give the girl credit. She 
had not led him on; rather she 
had discouraged him from the 
first. And none save the most hardened cynic would inti- 
mate that she knew only too well the provocative nature 
of discouragement. 

“What's it all about, Dell?” the boy said. ‘“‘Something’s 
happened—something wonderful. Are you really fond of 
me?” She nodded, lifted her head. 

“I’m fond of you, Bob; fonder than I ever expected to 
beofanyone. And you—youhaven’tsaid it, youknow——”’ 

“TI can’t find words, Dell. I can usually talk, but 
now You know, something has been wrong, some- 
thing lacking, for along time. I didn’t understand. I was 
just—kind of lonesome, lonesome for you—and I didn’t 
suspect. I had to come back to Mayfield to find it out:’ 

“To find what out, Bob?’”’ she prompted. 

“That I loved you. Oh, Dell, the words seem weak. 
But I do—I love you, and from now on I’m going to 
prove it'in other ways; not words alone.” 

Somehow they were sitting together in the hammock. 

“Tsn’t life funny, Bob?” Dell said. “Only a few weeks 
ago I was here on this porch and you came wandering up 
the front walk. The same old Bob—and different too. 
And you said—do you remember what you said?” 


NN 
8) 
Aw 


\ 


He Found Himself Standing With Dell Before a Little Man in Black. oe Do—I Wili—All My Woridly Goods’’ 


**T only remember what I thought—about how almighty 
sweet you were.” 

“But I remember what you said,’’ Dell told him. ‘‘ You 
said that girls weren’t for you; that you had to keep away 
from them. Otherwise you might marry one, and you in- 
timated that would be terrible.”’ 

“T was crazy,” he cut in. ‘‘Foolish! Why shouldn’t an 
artist get married the same as anybody else?”’ 

“Well, why shouldn’t he, Bob? Youtellme. Youseemed 
to have a lot of reasons—when you first came here. 
Money, I believe, was one of them.’’ 

“Silly reason, Dell. Why I’ll work as I never have 
before! . Marrying you—it will give me new inspiration, a 
new thrill, new excitement.” 

“And after the thrill wears off? oe ahe suggested. 

“Tt never will, with you. Why, Dell, you’re a thousand 
girls! And every one a wonder.” 

She smiled at him. 

“T like to hear you say it,’’ she admitted. ‘‘And yet, how 
about that talk—the travel business?) Simply had to keep 
going, you said. ‘Dell, there are a few places I haven’t 
caught that old moon shining, and thank God the boats 


; 
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stillrun.’ All that al 
no one to bother y 
sponsibilities, just 

door some bright r 
hitting the old trail 

“But you'll go wi 
said so. Not five 
pack—you promisec 
night bag.”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 
lent for a moment. 
I’m frightfully fond 
yet—I suppose it’s t 
in me—practical pec 
I wonder ” Sh 
‘‘Look,”’ she said, “: 
the moonlight; the 
It isn’t just Maple 
the end of it. It’s 
you’ve been talking 
South Seas, China. 
and the whole glitte 
Just wandering as yc 
responsibilities, no ; 
along. Think hard, 
seized her hand, bu 
it away. “It’s noti 
less than a minutey 
out on that walk, o 
I wouldn’t blame yo' 
I wouldn’t even ask 
me before you go. 4 
chance.” | 

The idea appalll 

“Do you want me 

“That isn’t the p 

“Do you want n 
cause if you do you’ 
be disappointed. } 
Not a step again, D 
you—tagging along! 
her in his arms. 

“Oh, Bob, that 
wanted you to say! 
a go of it, won’t we? 
kind of wife you nee 

“You couldn’t | 
kind, dear. Haveli 


you, Bob—you 
make it sound 


Avenue on his’ 
hotel he was a 
a few weeks bef: 
eled this same tho 
ing to himself, * 
Terrible, terrible 
step, oldson!”’ Y 
abroad in the n 
engaged and exul 
a funny propc¢ 
_ bitions stirred wi 

“Got to get busy now—do something 1 
proud of me; and when the work’s done we 
bit. She’ll be game. | She’s that kind. 
pack! She said 80. And why not?” .— 
He was roused the next morning by 8 


nr 


with hot July sunlight. His spirits rosa wi 
Pretty good old world, now that he rem 
voice came pleasantly to his ear: os 
“Bob, what’s happened to you?” 
‘‘Wha-what’s that? Hello, Dell.’”’. 
“You don’t mean to say I woke. you! 
up hours! I couldn’t sleep.” 4 
‘‘Well, I—I’ve been gathering streng 
me from now on; gathering strength to. 
“Bob, I had to know. Do you gtill 
night?”’ 
“T surely do, honey! Why not?” 
“Well, couldn’t besure. The moon 
> “But the’ sun-is. And, ook: a 
girl?” ' 
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to hear that.’”’ A bright idea recurred to him. 
ll, on the way home last night I got to thinking— 
t we be married today and go East?” 

y! Why, Bob, what a notion!” 

why not? It’s very simple. Just call round at 
‘all or something like that.” 

Mother would be horrified! And I—well, every 
+s a wedding. I know I do.” 

dding?”’ His heart sank. ‘“‘You mean one of 
affairs?” 

o! Just a little wedding here at home. Do you 
’s probably the only chance I’ll ever have.” 
that’s all right, Dell. Anything yousay. When? 
surday?’’ 

illy old thing! It would take a month at least.’ 
I couldn’t wait that long. I’ll give you two 


. perhaps I could make it if I rushed. Of course, 
a million things—clothes ? 
iclothes. Well, I’m all ready now. I’ve got a new 
}s me a gardenia and I’m practically married.” 
you evening clothes, Bob?”’ 
»-no. I had an outfit, but I couldn’t get it into 
jwhen I went abroad, so I gave it to the janitor. 
it’s always been my rule, Dell—never own more 
1 you can crowd into a steamer trunk.” 
’ She was silent for a moment. “I haven’t told 
). The trains arerunning. You can still escape.” 
, won’t listen to you. I’m going to be a married 
Low the reason why.” 
nrou’ll order evening clothes, won’t you?” 
‘red vest, if you tell me to. Oh, by the way, I 
jose I could rent a suit.” 
| He heard her laughing. 
|| may never need it again.” . 
y3, you will!’’ 
iow best. I’ll get measured this morning. It 
another trunk.” i 

good big one. I can fill it if you can’t.” 
‘jit, Dell.”’ 

me up to lunch. If I’m to be a bride in two 
‘y as well get going. I’ll break the sad news to 
\before you come. Then you'll be in for it.” 

se so. However, I’ll go through. I’ll be up 
| And, Dell ——”’ 


\ 


“Yes, Bob?” 

“What was I going to say? 
tance—oh, yes, I love you.” 

“Stick to it,” said Dell. ‘And heaven help you!” 

He had need of heaven’s help at lunch. Dell had evi- 
dently spread the news, and the atmosphere in the big 
house on Maple Avenue was mostly gloom. Mrs. Bene- 
dict, that haughty beauty of the ’90’s, was red about the 
eyes, and she greeted Bob as though he were a bailiff come 
to dispossess her. Eugene, having rushed home from the 
bank for his usual luncheon and met unusual tidings, was 
fussy and pompous and disturbed. 

They sat in the drawing-room, talking about nothing. 
All about were the tokens of material prosperity and 
success—wide chairs, soft carpets, expensive hangings; a 
stronghold of convention and respectability; the sort of 
home that had been only a memory to Bob Dana these 
past five years. Yet here Dell had been born and grown up; 
it was all she had ever known; and now he was planning 
to link his life with Dell’s, with this sort of household. For 
the first time he had misgivings. But they vanished when 
he looked at Dell—Dell, who was smiling and competent 
and clever, and who would see him safely through the most 
difficult luncheon of his life. 

They went into the dining room—gleaming silver, costly 
linen and an old colored butler who moved as silently as 
time. When the man had gone and they were alone 
Eugene seemed to feel that it was incumbent on him to 
begin. 

“Hr—well, Bob, what’s all this?”’ 

“You mean about Dell and me?”’ Bob tried to smile. 
““I—I suppose she told you?”’ 

“She certainly did. It’s come as a good deal of a 
shock.” 

“Well, I—I suppose I ought to have spoken to you 
first.” 

“Heavens, Bob!”’ said Dell. 
Victoria!” 

“Oh, did it?’’ He hoped the perspiration on his fore- 
head was invisible. “You see, it—it happened so sud- 
denly. All at once we discovered we loved each other. A 
shock to us, too, but a pleasant one.” He waited hope- 
fully. No one seemed disposed to help him along. “Of 
course, I suppose I’m not just the sort of son-in-law you 
would have picked : 

“Hardly,” said Mrs. Benedict; but that was no help. 


Something of no impor- 


“That went out with 


“‘I—I mean, I’m not in the Rotary Club, and I haven’t 
got.a business, and—and ——”’ 

Well, this sort of thing wasn’t doing any good. He 
stopped. 

“Of course, all we want,” said Eugene, “is Dell’s 
happiness.” 

“Then, father dear,’’ Dell suggested, “there’s nothing 
more to be said.” 

“Oh, yes, there is!’”” Eugene insisted. ‘Happiness de- 
pends on many things—money, among others. Can you 
support a wife? That seems to me to be the question.” 

“Precisely,” said Mrs. Benedict. She never appeared to 
need more than one word. That was plenty. 

“You haven’t, I take it, found the art game very 
profitable,’’ went on the president of the First National. 

“Not as yet,’’ Bob told him. “I’m just getting started, 
you know. For a while Dell and I will have to live very 
simply. She understands that.” 

“Of course I do!”’ said Dell. 

“However, we’d be sure of aroof anyhow. I’ve already 
wired about a cottage at Provincetown. I intended to buy 
it even before I—I thought of getting married. You know, 
I just sold some land that belonged to my father—got six 
thousand for it—and I’ve nearly eight hundred left from 
what you paid me for the portrait. I can get this place 
for twenty-eight hundred.” 

He paused. Was he buying Dell, or what was all this? 

“Ts it—er—a large cottage?’”’ asked Eugene. 

“Cottages aren’t, as a rule,’ Bob reminded him. 
“This one has three rooms.”’ 

“Three rooms!’’ repeated Eugene. 

“Three rooms!”’ said Mrs. Eugene, and wailed it. 

“It’s really quite a charming place,’”’ Bob said. ‘‘Stands 
back of the town and you get a fine view across the roofs to 
the harbor.” 

But Eugene was not interested in views. 
planning to pay for it outright?’ he inquired. 

“Why not? I’ve got the money.” 

“Well, it might be better to leave a thousand on 
mortgage.” 

“Oh, no!”’ Bob shuddered. ‘I couldn’t get mixed up 
with that sort of thing; I’m too innocent. All I know 
about mortgages is that somebody always forecloses them 
in the dead of winter. I’d hate to see Dell put out in a 
Provincetown snowstorm; they’re pretty fierce.” 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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“You Said That Girls Weren’t for You; That You Had to Keep Away From Them” 
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Being a Further Record of the Musings of David Augustus Flael 


serted his hand cleverly between the 

shoulders of a former ambassador 
to a great European power and one of 
Washington’s eighteen thousand real- 
estate dealers, both of whom were hunched 
studiously over a low desk, and withdrew 
it with one of the Metropolitan Club’s 
menu cards clutched firmly between his 
fingers. 

The ambassador and the real-estate 
dealer looked coldly at Mr. Flack and Mr. 
Flack looked coldly at them, and then all 
three men exchanged nods in the most 
approved cold-roast Metropolitan Club 
manner. Members of the Metropolitan 
Club are apt to resent interference when 
studying a menu. Thereupon Mr. Flack 
withdrew to the cigar stand with a digni- 
fied air for five minutes of uninterrupted 
communion with the menu card. 

One of the beauties of the Metropolitan 
Club is the manner in which the members 
order their meals. Instead of proceeding 
to the dining room and disturbing the sur- 
rounding tranquillity by nervously and 
indecisively attempting to choose between 
numerous dishes and by conferring fre- 
quently with a mere waiter, the Metro- 
politan members repair, just before lunch 
or dinner, to the office of the club. Here 
they devote themselves entirely to the 
business of selecting their provender. 
Later, having written downtheirselections 
and had them taken to the kitchen by one 
of the club’s dusky Ganymedes, they are 
decorously elevated to the dining room, 
where conversation is carried on in true 
Olympian fashion, with as few references 
as possible to anything so ordinary as food. 

“Today,” said Mr. Flack, tormenting 
his gray mustache in a meditative pre- 
luncheon manner and staring earnestly at 
the menu—‘“‘today we must have some 
terrapin. It’s quite so-so here. In fact, 
there are only two other places in the 
world where the terrapin is so so-so, if you 
will permit the expression. You know, 
there is a certain similarity between 
terrapin and baked beans. 

“As you doubtless know, terrapin were 
so plentiful in the old slave-owning times 
that Maryland slave owners of a frugal 
turn of mind could, by feeding their 
slaves on terrapin three times a day, sup- 
port them at practically no expense to 
themselves. In fact, contracts were fre- 
quently drawn between kind-hearted per- 
sons who sold slaves and those who 
purchased them, by the terms of which the purchasers agreed 
not to feed the slaves on terrapin more than five times a 
week, or something like that. That is to say, terrapin was 
about as highly esteemed along the Chesapeake at one 
time as is the boarding-house prune in New York City. As 
a result of this glut of terrapin, the art of terrapin cooking 
reached its highest development and its finest flower 
among the negro cooks of Maryland. It is an art that has 
been passed down through generation after generation; 
but owing to the facts that those who are familiar with 
the art are constantly moving to sections of the country 
where terrapin is rarer than elephant stew and that the 
terrapin itself is now so rare and expensive that the terra- 
pin artists who remain are seldom called on to practice 
their art, it is increasingly difficult to locate a master of 
terrapin cooking.” 


De«« AUGUSTUS FLACK in- 


Good Things of Other Years 


“TNHE difference between terrapin that has been properly 

cooked and terrapin that has merely been cooked is as 
great as the difference between a dog and a dogfish. 
Properly cooked terrapin is a dish to make the sun seem 
brighter, to make a lady’s voice sound as melodious as that 
of an angel, to make the world seem better and to gild the 
future with an iridescent coating of optimism and glory. 
To put it coarsely and bluntly, it’s a grand little dish. 
Your first taste of it makes you want to put your head 
down on the napery among the silver and burst into tears 
of sheer gratification. But terrapin that has been treated 
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by a cook who has not inherited the true artistic touch is 
not so much—Not So Much. Mock-turtle soup or hash or 
rabbit pie or oxtail or a cluster of wienerwurst is in the 
same class. In fact, I’d almost as soon eat lamb stew.” 

Mr. Flack mournfully pressed down his gray mustache 
with the forefinger of his right hand, and held it down for a 
moment with his lower lip. Then he blew it loose with an 
absent-minded air and scribbled hastily on the order slip 
beneath his hand. 

‘‘Baked beans,” he went on, “‘are admitted to be humble 
fare, and yet the New England cooks who were artists at 
cooking were able to bake beans with such preéminent 
artistry that they belonged in the same class with properly 
cooked terrapin. The baking of beans, like the proper 
cooking of terrapin, is rapidly becoming a lost art, and the 
reason for it is the unwillingness of the present generation 
to devote the necessary twenty-four hours to the prepara- 
tion and the cooking of the bean.” 

Mr. Flack’s pencil poised itself over the last empty line 
on his order slip. “‘ What will you have to drink?”’ he asked 
solicitously. ‘As you know, I never take anything except 
a Black Cow now and then. Will you join me in a Black 
Cow? The sarsaparilla takes the curse off the cream and 
the cream takes the curse off the sarsaparilla. No? Then 
suppose we move up to the dining room and continue our 
very interesting talk. 

“At the last elections,’’ continued Mr. Flack when he 
had been elevated to the fourth floor and had taken a seat 
at his favorite corner table, ‘“‘a number of estimable legisla- 
tors were defeated for reélection by candidates who were 


no doubt equally estimable, } 


effect that their first act on ¢ 
Washington would be to secure 
diate reduction in taxation, 
nately there are two good re; 
these estimable gentlemen ean’ 
they promised to do. The fir 
which is a very good one inde 
new legislator has about as muc] 
and about as much chance of ge 
thing done in .Congress as at 
astronomer has of persuadiny 
change its course. The secor 
which is an even better reasc 
taxes are already about as lo 
can be made.” 


Taxpayers’ Worr; 


“A LARGE part of our taxes gi 
paying the interest on gi 
bonds. These bonds, when the 
will not be refunded at a lower 
terest. They have to competewi 
Farm Loan Bonds, which arer 
to any taxes at all, and which pa 
to 5 per cent; and with state a) 
pal bonds, which yield from 4 to 
Consequently if the Governme 
lower taxes by reissuing governr 
at a lower rate of interest the bo 
public would emit a hoarse and 
burst of laughter and turn | 
bonds that yield higher rates 
Therefore that part of the Go 
expenditures which is represen 
interest on its bonds is fixed. 

““Then if the Government i 
exist at all—if there is going 
Army and a Navy and a Ser 
House and a President and a 
tural Department and a Post 
partment, and so on—then tl 
that is now spent on it must ¢ 
be spent on it. The Budget I 
cut expenses to the bone; ct 
far, in fact, that half of the cabi 
in Mr. Harding’s cabinet are 
on the verge of bursting into w 
of resentment. | 

“In fact, if the most brassy- 
hard-boiled advocate of lowe 
shown a list of government ex 
and asked to lop off enough it 
duce taxes materially, he is | 
and bewildered as a smelt in an 
He is probably one of the larg 
tering number who declare blatantly that it 0 
a cinch to reduce taxes 30 per cent; but when 
by actual expenditures he is forced to admi 
country has got to have a sinking fund, and that 
that it’s spending on disabled soldiers is certait 
much, and that it’s impossible to cut the mc 
being spent on good roads, and that you can’t d 
amount allotted to the extermination of the ! 
and soon. By the time he has gone through tht 
he may have succeeded in lopping off twenty 
million dollars—an amount that would have 
effect on taxes, and that he wouldn’t have lopp 
had known anything at all about the things for 
money was appropriated. 

“The thing for taxpayers to worry about isn 
tion of their taxes—for that is something they 
in spite of the new congressmen who tell them ' 
but whether they are getting and whether the} 
to get a dollar’s worth of service for every hur 
that they pay out in taxes. For years the print 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing had in 
the work be done partly on hand presses and 
regular modern presses, which was a situation V 
to the one that would arise if the stenographe 
big corporation should insist that half of the co 
letters should be written on typewriters, but the 
half should be written in longhand. A shor 
Martin Madden, the chairman of the Appropria 
mittee, led a fight against this ridiculous waste; 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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4B FS a bs j Ne $e The present crop year has been a 
By Sul lonmZo Englebert Yaylor disappointing one for bread grains in 
S most sections of Europe. The plant- 
ing season in the fall of 1921 was 
unfavorable, the soil dry and poorly 
prepared. The season was delayed in 
1922; temperature was low and rain 
excessive, particularly late in the sea- 
son, in all countries north of the lat- 
itude of the Alps. The result was 
moist grain, low in protein, soft in 
gluten and inferior in milling qualities. 
In some parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe the weather was so wet at the 
time of harvest that considerable rye 
was never cut. This state of affairs 
existed in the United Kingdom, over 
a large part of France, throughout 
Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and to some extent in Hungary and 
Poland. In the United Kingdom 
much of the grain is so wet and poor 
that a part of the crop will be used 
for feed. In France buyers for the 
mills are in some sections rejecting 
as high as one-fifth of the grain offered. 
The grains of Germany, Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia grade low, but are 
millable for gray flour. The rye crop 
in Poland is relatively excellent in 
terms of yield and millability. 


Reduced Yields 


OUTH of Budapest the conditions 
were practically reversed. The 
winter-wheat crop was fair. After 


Full:Blooded 
Horses on a 
Hungarian Farm. 


Microphotograph ; a eo > reducing the yield of maize. Since 
of the Transverse ; Re maize is the primary crop of the Bal- 
Section of a LOGE: Bs.) < kans, this has the effect of nullifying 
Wheat Grain. + ant eee a the wheat crop, because wheat will 


lise of the currencies was not provoked by crop The Layer of . pa be used for feeding animals. All over 
, ough exaggerated by it. During 1922 marked  RectensutarCelts : : Europe, therefore, though for differ- 
s2veloped in the exchanges. The currencies of 2 
tia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and 
,have been maintained or improved. The 
rseemed to find at least a temporary level, but 
aagain fallen; the france and lira have suffered 


Contains Gluten 
Albumin, Valuable 
in Nourishment 


ent reasons in different countries, 
bread grains will be used for feed for 
animals. Taking Continental Europe 
as a whole, Russia excluded, the 
present official figures indicate that 
the crop will measure 
from 170,000,000 to 
190,000,000 bushels 
less than the crop of 
last year. The millable 
crop, which appears in 
the bread supply, is 
apparently another 
100,000,000 bushels 
short. Thus the short- 
age, in terms of flour, 
may amount to the 
equivalent of over 
7,000,000 tons of bread 
grain. In the judg- 
ment of the trade the 
crop estimate is low. 
The crop of bread 
grains was harvested 
practically one month 
late in Europe in 1922. 
This means that the 
crop of 1921 main- 
tained the bread sup- 
ply for thirteen 
months; and if the 
crop of 1923 will be 
harvested on time, the 
present crop need 
cover requirements for 
only eleven months. 
This makes afavorable 
difference, but places 
a crucial importance 
on the weather of next 
season. The condition 
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‘“‘The Other Night His Little Two:Masted Schooner Didn’t Ride Out the Storm. 


vir 

ATE in the afternoon Jay Singleton of Singleton gazed 
at a girl across the limited distance of the Beatrice’s 
cabin. He had never loved a woman before; and 
this, he told himself, was the reason he had never before 
been despised by one. The lights had not as yet been 
switched on. And there in the blue dusk Jay was regretting 
the thing he had done. The trouble was this: He had 

kissed her. 

Down the valley of the Shenandoah, down to Norfolk— 
a good town, full of people—down through the inland water- 
ways, Dismal Swamp, Albemarle Sound, Pamlico Sound 
and Neuse River, down to the sea Jay Singleton had come, 
thinking perhaps of Sappho, asking himself “‘ Where is she 
now?” And his quest—had it suddenly ended? 

What was this thing in his brain, making a different 
Singleton of Singleton? What had happened back there, 
along those tortuous waterways, miles from this town that 
looks from its little houses out on a dreaded sea? Who 
can say? Perhaps a delay of hours, something the matter 
with the engines there in Dismal Swamp. Dismal Swamp! 
Black men crawled through it back in the ’60’s, dreaming 
feverish, delirious dreams—as if there were such a thing as 
freedom! Black mire smacking its lips, pallid cypress 
knees sticking up, black bodies writhing with fever, dying, 
struggling on. Dismal Swamp! Perhaps that was the 
trouble—miasmic fever incipient in Jay Singleton’s brain. 

And what lamentable thing had he done earlier in this 
day of days? ‘‘Too bad, mighty bad!’ And yet, only 
this: 
a boat—this most graceful of all ships, the schooner yacht 
named Beatrice; had merely stood ‘there while the crew 
were making her fast to a wharf that seemed to exhale an 
odor of gasoline and exude oil from its pores. Three huge 
tanks were high above the Beatrice’s varnished lifeboats, 
and the planking ‘of the wharf was a step above her. deck. 
Captain Ackerman, with pockmarks ‘and other scars on 
the back of his neck, was leaning over ‘the port rail; wran- 
gling with a tall, square-jawed man—the keeper of the oil 
dock—while the crew of the Beatrice, immaculate in 


He had stood upon the deck of his Jittle old tub of - 


EVEN 


white, were taking hitches around the spiles, and the voice 
of the chief engineer was audible, coming from beneath the 
awning abaft the cabin: ‘Open up Tank Number Two. 
Sixty gallons in there.” 

It was then that Jay Singleton heard another voice, and 
so musical it seemed to him, with miasmic fever incipient 
in his brain, that he thought of the laughter of bathers 
through the Agean starlit dusk. 

Jay looked over the starboard rail, and he reckoned his 
journey had ended. A girl had come alongside in a dilapi- 
dated open boat. “‘ Mighty poor boat for such a girl,” said 
Jay to himself. ‘‘ Now that’s too bad, mighty poor. Ought 
to have a trireme—something like that.’’ She was holding 
her boat off with her hand against the dazzling white side 
of the yacht; she was looking up at Jay Singleton. And 
her eyes were violet color, no mistake; and the sunlight 
was on her hair, warm as wine. And there was the rest of 
her. No use going any farther; his quest had ended right 
here. 

Now the girl was saying something, asking for the owner 
of the Beatrice or the captain—either one. And Jay 
Singleton was pulling himself together. He reckoned he 
was the owner. 

oe You ! ” 

Incredible. 
No one could distinguish him from plain folks. 
wear yachting clothes, didn’t have any to wear. 

“Yes, mum, I reckon I’m the owner.” 

““You’ve never been here before? 
waters?’’ 

“No, mum.” = 

“Then a need a alte on 

Yes, he was sure they would need a pilot. But wouldn’t 
ghe come aboard? ‘‘T’ll get some steps or ete va a UE 
help you come aboard.” 

And, later still, in the’ cabin of. the Bentride, whet had 


For the trouble with Jay Singleton was this: 
Didn’t 


Never in these 


taken place? He couldn’t remember any of it, or forget © 


any of it—a kind of mistiness, a sort of fragrance, like a 
flight through centuries red with roses, forgotten roses; 
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Some of Them Have Come In. 
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I’m Waiting for Him” 


luminous with stars, golden with innum 
Twenty-five hundred years. He had f. 
about that: “‘Reckon I’ve loved you for 
dred years, maybe longer.”’ And he didn 
name! : 
And now the dimness softened the girl 
gazed across through the dusk at her. | 
deep red, for she was in a shadow, looking 
the shadow of a carved chair. Her eyes w 
ingly uncertain whether to laugh or not; al 
hating him. It was palpable. He could fee 
him a little and, suddenly, she hated him a} 
Yes, he could feel it in his chest—it s 
in his brain; it puzzled him. Hate. And 
self entirely, knowing nothing of her lif 
The Captain Clem and the men she had kn 
oned it was because he had never loved a 
hadn’t known how to start about it. “O 
want to come to me.” But how? He did 
suddenly he felt cold, awkward, devoid of 
“Tt doesn’t matter why you came along 
breaking the silence. ‘‘ Doesn’t matter wh 
to come here.”” But still he sort of wond 
After a moment the girl replied. “This 
slight. motion of her head, no othe 
schooner yacht.” - os 
“Maybe you thought it was a mighty 
wanted to see it?” 
“T wanted it,” said the girl. 
almost inaudible. 
He thought of the children back. at § 


Her vo 2e 


“How hard?” he asked.” “ How much, 


~ And the girl replie 
really want anything.” 
“"No, I reckon not.” 
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», things—everything.”” She was sure of this. 

fags,” said Jay Singleton: ‘“‘This’’—he nodded 

she had done, indicating the Beatrice—‘‘a 
Jay explained. 


ade your money out of leather, the soles of 
yole town!” 

nly a village. Just a few hundred men and 
ildren. Have you ever tried to count a heap 
aying in the tanbark and catching rides on 


Site itl in the shadows. 

Han’t be done. And the tannery,” said Jay 
jat’s sort of young too. Fifteen years old.” 
‘talking the girl’s eyes were frankly taking in 
the room they were in, the compact little 
iv I’ve started to wander about a bit,” Jay 
He wondered what she was thinking. 

rg about on the soles of other people’s shoes,”’ 
aguely. 

bird what he had said; but she was not think- 
all. This room was not like a ship’s cabin, 
hts. It was too cluttered up. Hangings of 
dide, rugs made fast to the floor, cabinets con- 
oi, a gun rack holding a shotgun and two 
1ost grotesque of all, a fireplace! She had 
ireplace in any ship. Above it, set into the 
f a painting of elephants—a herd of elephants, 
saised, breaking through a jungle; dark fig- 
' gaudy background. 

jon had followed her gaze. “The man who 
n’t like people. Told me so himself up at 
vin Hampton Roads. Always lived in queer 
Jnted animals. Sort of funny too; liked an- 
red to kill them. Then he tried to settle 


’ 


eso right here in this room. Tried to settle 
is was his idea of settling down. Built it for 
'woman. They’d been in love all their lives, 
married, and it lasted only eight months. 
aad—it kind of soured him, kind of soured 


him,” repeated Jay. Both he and the girl were looking at 
the panel of elephants. ‘‘Built it for a home, and the 
woman left him. He said marriage wasn’t the great adven- 
ture, said it was the least of all adventurés. So he just 
sold the old tub and went back to where there are elephant 
herds.” 

Something Jay Singleton had said depressed Joe. Per- 
haps it was the suggestion of a home, settling down. Any- 
way it depressed her. She could see very clearly the 
former owner of the Beatrice—a big man. And in her 
mind she was comparing the two. She gazed across at the 
present owner and told herself: ‘‘He’s a little, ordinary 
man. Hestops here and there in port, he invites people on 
his yacht, he kisses the girls in payment.”’ That was the 
trouble: He had kissed her. 

Her mind began to zigzag—two distinct lines of thought 
that crossed each other but never ran parallel. She was 
thinking about the yacht and she was thinking about its 
owner, loving the one, despising the other. He was a little, 
ordinary man. She refurnished the cabin. In her mind she 
ripped out the fireplace, purged the whole interior of 
objects that cluttered it up. It should be a ship, not a 
house—simple and graceful as the lines of its hull. Her 
mind zigzagged back to the man. Not physically—he 
wasn’t little physically. But wasn’t it worse to be strong 
physically and yet, at the same time, little and ordinary? 
And that deep crease in his forehead, like thinking wasn’t 
easy. 

And. his eyes—she had noticed them. They were red, 
bloodshot. 

The dusk deepened. The lapping of the water at the 
ship’s side and the gurgle of it under the wharves were 
the only sounds. The slight motion of the Beatrice told the 
girl of the change of tide. And now the breeze, which had 
died at sundown, was springing up again. It came in 
through the open windows of the yacht’s cabin, making 
the curtains seem limply alive. Joe thought of what the 
man had said about marriage. She repeated the phrase to 
herself. ‘‘ Marriage is the least of all adventures.’”’ Her 
thoughts nimbly leaped along: How many of these knick- 
knacks that cluttered up the ship’s cabin had come from 


this man’s sole-leather mind. The guns? No, the guns 
had belonged to the former owner—a big man. 

Why didn’t he smoke, she wondered. She thought of 
the men aboard the old Captain Clem, their rank pipes, 
the clouds of smoke hovering against the black ceiling. 
She wondered if he had great knuckles on his feet, like the 
men of The Captain Clem. She tried to recall the last 
thing that had been said, but could not. 

Jay Singleton was the first to speak. He said, “‘ Wander- 
ing about on the soles of my own shoes, not other people’s.”’ 

Then there came another silence, an eventful silence, 
not a sound, except the little waves outside, making a 
curious noise, kind of laughing! Indeed, what thoughts - 
were racing through his mind? And hers? What emo- 
tions? And what was happening now? A steward in 
white jacket came down the companionway to switch on 
the lights. But Singleton stopped him. 

“Don’t need any lights; not yet. But I want you to 
show this lady the Beatrice—stem to stern.”’ 

Fever incipient in his brain, during that moment before 
the steward entered the cabin. Jay Singleton had kissed 
her again. 

viir 

E IS groping for something, this Jay Singleton of 

Singleton. Perhaps, there in the dark, he is looking 
for his pipe. Yes, for now the light of a match reveals the 
deep crease in his forehead and he is sucking the flame 
down into the tobacco that overhangs the bowl. But to 
Jay Singleton the light reveals only the emptiness of this 
compact room with its fireplace and painted elephant 
herd, its table neatly arranged, its brocades, and its cab- 
inets with diamond panes of glass. Things. Many things. 
To her it had seemed cluttered; to him it seems entirely 
empty, for she is no longer in the carved chair—the chair 
that he is gazing upon in the flare of amatch. Emptiness. 
And Jay is groping again—for something less tangible 
than smoking paraphernalia. He is groping for an idea. 

“T got to think, straight and fast,’ he tells himself. 
“T made the same mistake twice. Now that’s too bad, 
mighty bad.”’ But Jay is not so miserable as he knows he 

(Continued on Page 44) 


It Has Passed Beyond the Breakwater —the Most Graceful and Gull«Like of All Ships, a Schooner Yacht Under Sail 
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ping a trump on the chief’s thirteenth 

heart, maybe I’d be in California yet, 
lapping up that climate they is so quiet 
about, and living off the fatheads of the land; but after 
what Willieboy done they ain’t nothing left for me and 
Jem except to pick up our dogs and beat it while the 
beating’s still at par. 

I guess I told all you fellers how me and Hargis, the 
English golf shark, got wrecked on a dump out in the 
middle of the ocean called Tuara, and how this bozo fixes 
up a course and learns the king how to kick the pill around 
the pasture till he got so good he was a knock-out. You 
remember—don’t you?—that right in the middle of the 
big game between Jem and Willieboy for the champion- 
ship of the world a ship comes and pulls us off the island 
after I knocks Hargis cold with a wallop on the jaw. The 
sucker wanted to stay and finish the match. Matter of 
honor, he keeps barking, and that’s how I skid into this 
new bunch of grief. 

About six months after Hargis gets back to England he 
writes me a letter, saying that he’s got it all fixed up with a 
friend that’s got a yacht to take him back to Tuara to 
finish up the row with Willieboy, and wants that I should 
go along. It looks like a chance for a swell trip, and be- 
sides I’d kinda taken a liking to Jem, so I says yes, I will 
go. They is to pick me up in New York. 

When I gets there the boat’s in and the papers is got a 
spiel with Hargis in which he says he ain’t the champion 
golfer of the world, which the records say he is; but that 
King Wullamboo—that’s Willieboy’s real moniker—is it, 
because he made a seventy-four down at Tuara, while the 
best that Jem could do was seventy-six. Everybody tries 
to tell him that the island stuff don’t count in the big 
leagues; but he just comes back and says that it does 
with him, anyways; and besides, he must finish up the 
game, busted up by the ship coming, as a matter of honor. 
This cuckoo thinks more of his honor than most guys 
does of their right eye. 

Well, in a coupla days we starts out. The yacht belongs 
to a guy that’s a duchess or something, and outside of 
never having heard no jokes that could make him laugh 
he ain’t a bad feller. Him and Hargis is always chewing 
the rag about golf, while I don’t do much but sit around 
and congratulate my stomach for behaving itself so good. 
Every once in a while I try to bust into the talk with a 
funny story or with a yarn about something that I done, 
and they listen so damn polite that it ain’t no fun telling 
them nothing. 

To make a long trip short, we gets to Suva in about three 
weeks and then we starts for Tuara with some maps that 
Hargis got from the British Admirals, which is the only 
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Some of the Janes Beats it, But the Rest of the 
Crowd Sticks and is With Us 


guys in the world that ever heard of the place outside of me 
and Jem. We finally gets to the attitude where the map 
says the island is, but we don’t see nothing. Hargis 
nearly cries when the captain says maybe it’s been blown 
away. The bird that owns the yacht—Hammersley, his 
name is—thinks he’s kidding. 

“ Absurd!”’ says he. 

“You never seen the wind blow in these parts, has 
you?”’ I asks. ‘‘Oncet I was in a gale down here that 
pulled a ten-ton rock outta the ground, swung it around 
in the air for a coupla days and then dropped it back 
where it came from.”’ : 

“‘Really?’’ says Hammersley, and looks at Hargis. 

“There have been some strong winds here,’’ comes back 
Jem, “but I don’t remember the occurrence of which 
Mr. Higgins speaks. When was that?’’ he asks me, seri- 
ous. 

They ain’t no time for no more snappy reparty. We 
pipes something that looks like land, but it don’t remind 
me none of the island, being nothing much but a rock 
sticking outta the water. When we comes nearer it gets 
bigger and pretty soon we make out trees. 

“That’s Tuara,”’ says Hargis, excited. 

“Don’t look like it to me,” says I. ‘‘Tuara’s about five 
times larger than that dump.” 

“Perhaps,’’ comes back Jem; “but don’t you remember 
that tree, the one leaning over there? It was on Number 
5, just to the side of the green. In the last game I struck 
one of the branches, rebounded and went out in a birdie 
three.” 

“Where do you get that noise?”’ says I. “Number 5 
was in the middle of the island near the goat sheds, What’s 
it doing on the beach? Playing hooky?” 


Hargis admits it’s strange, but pretty soot 
what’s what. Me and Jem and Hammersley 
sailors get into a boat and row ashore. I 
right, but something has happened to it. 
natives come running down, and there, big as 
a grin a foot wide, is Willieboy waving a m 
at us. 

“Hello, old kid!”’ I greets him. 

“No play no more,” says he. 
she go.” 

Hargis shakes hands solemnlike and calls 
your majesty. So does Hammersley. The 
is got the God-save-the-King stuff in thei 
strong that I guess they bow when they g 
queen dealt them in a poker game. Then W 
us his troubles, and believe me he’s got more 
Europe’s got debts. 

When Jem and I beat it that time we left t 
a coupla bunged-up balls, both of which he 
a week. 

Then he tries to play with rocks, and pre 
got all the sticks busted up but one. He ain’ 
else to lose now except the course, and a typh« 
for him. A coupla weeks before, the big win 
just about wrecked the joint. Half of Tua 
into the ocean and lots of the natives was dro\ 
ing Helluwa, Willieboy’s daughter, that wa 
Hargis and nearly knocked us for a row of m 
They ain’t enough left of the island to set 
round. 

“Well,” says I to Hargis, “the works is ¢ 

“Maybe,” suggests Hammersley, “that _ 
swinging around in the air like that rock yo 
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me about, and will come back when the wind 
1632 

But Jem ain’t got no heart for no pleasat 
ain’t no chancet now to save that honor that’ 
ing him up nights, and he looks so sad I’ 
him all the tears I got. ie 

“Listen here!” says Hammersley. “Why 
majesty home with us for a short trip? I’ 
brought back. A match between him and y‘ 
ripping.” bad, ae 
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Hargis brightens 
up considerable, and 
then he puts the ques- 
tion to Willieboy. 
The chief don’t seem 
. so stuck on the idea. 
1 golf balls,” I tells him, “like coconuts.” 

on trees?’’ he asks. 
erally,” I tells him. 
feshim. A place where they is lots of golf balls is 
t this cuckoo. 
{| be just fine,’’ says Jem. “We'll be just in 


aat?”’ I asks. 

e American open,’’ he replies, ‘which they will 
Jifornia next month. We can get there quicker 
» uld to England.” 

its me fine, but I’m a little worried. 

hing tells me,” says I, “that they is going to be 
tible looking after this bozo. He ain’t civilized.” 
e honor is involved,’’ comes back Hargis digni- 
¢rouble can be too great.” 
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}UPLA days we leaves. Willieboy ain’t got noth- 
jake along but a change of breechclouts. He did 
rk in a gang of wives and the collection of heads 
led over his door, but we bulled him outta that. 
n a coupla hours to convince him that it wouldn’t 
10 special stand-in in America to have a mess of 
rs’ topnotches; and besides, I told him, dead- 
£so common in this country that nobody paid no 
130 them. 

ts of laughs watching Hargis and Hammersley 
(teach Willieboy how to wear clothes and eat 
kKife and fork, but I got to admit that the boy 
\cetty quick. In about a week they figure he’s so 
hat they starts to learn him to play bridge. 
pyed the game more ’an a couple of times, and 
€10 sport in no game where you got to have ’em 
luff; but to help out in the training of Willieboy 
ciety I agrees to sit in. The chief’s got card 
nin no time at all plays a pretty good game; and 
-nows it he’s bawling me out for not returning 


e Old Jane is Giggling and Fussing Around Him 
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his lead and not noticing his 
discards. 

The hardest job was draping 
clothes on this baby. Ham- 
mersley was about the same 
size as Willieboy, but we 
couldn’t get the chief to keep 
anything on him for more than a few 

minutes at a time. They wasn’t no 

chance to put shoes on his feet. He 

just wouldn’t stand for it; so we de- 

cided to let that part of it go until we 

got to San Francisco, where we figured 
in a pinch we’d get enough guys to hold 
him down while we jammed his dogs into 
brogans. 

“Why can’t a guy play golf barefooted?’ 
I asks. 

“Barefooted!’’ gasps Hammersley. 
you greening us?”’ 

“Are I what?” I asks. 

“Spoofing,” explains Jem. 

“No, I ain’t,” says I; “but it’s gonna be harder work 
getting this lad’s kicks into a set of dog blankets than it is 
to wash the spots out of a leper. I don’t see what they is 
against Willieboy going the route without no shoes.”’ 

“Tt isn’t being done,’ comes back from both them 
Britishers, and they say it in a voice just like a landlord 
would use if you was crazy enough to ask him to reduce 
the rent. They ain’t no use arguing no more, but just to 
have the last word I take one more fling at them. 

“When honor is involved,” I says solemnlike, “any- 
thing is being done.” 

Well, we gets to San Francisco without no trouble, and 
for a guy that ain’t never seen no automobiles, or even 
street cars, the chief acts pretty good. On the way to the 
hotel he pipes a flapper that he likes and practically 
orders Hargis to get her for him; but I tell him she’s 
the wife of the King of Labrador and that they would 
be a war if we copped her, so he lets the baby slide. 

Willieboy don’t look so savage the way he was 
dressed up. He has on one of Hammersley’s suits 
and a straw hat and a pair of carpet slippers that we 
finally talked onto his feet. You understand, this bird 
is not a smoke, but a kinda Kanaka, and even lighter 
than them ukulele players down in the How-are-you 
Islands. He’sa tall, well-built boy, even if his tummy 
looks like he swallowed a pillow in his sleep; and 
between what me and Hargis learned him and what 
he got from them copra traders that used to be on 
Tuara oncet, he can talk United States pretty good. 

We sticks around in the big burg for a day while 
Hargis gets around and buys up a lotta golf rigs, and 
then we beats it to the country club about thirty miles 
outta town where the championship is gonna be played in 
a coupla weeks. Jem is got a big drag at this joint, and 
when he tips them the info that he’s bringing along a reg- 
ular king and another guy that bats around .387 in the 
British beerage they ain’t nothing too good for us. 

Well, after lunch I takes a nap; and when I comes 
downstairs, there is Willieboy on the front porch sur- 
rounded by a flock of Janes, and from the fuss they was 
making over him you’d ’a’ thought he was the king of the 
May. He gives me the office to come over, which I does. 

“Me want she, she and she,”’ he says, pointing out three 
of the dames. 

“What for?’’ I comes back. 

He shakes his head. 

“Big wind kill most wifes. 
and she,” and he points again. 
I leads him away by the arm. 

“Forget it!’? I hisses. ‘This ain’t 
Tuara. You can’t grab off no skirts 
around here like you can do down there. 
Cut that stuff out or some of these 
Janes’ husbands will knock you for a 
row of garbage cans.” 

“Me king,” says this bozo, looking 
surprised. 

“You may be down in what’s left 
of that dump of yours,’’ I comes back; 
“but up here you ain’t nothing but a 
deuce of clubs in a dirty deck.” 

He shuffles away in them carpet 
slippers to where Hargis is sitting on 
the other side of the shack. I flop into 
a chair for a quiet smoke, when one of 
them skirts that’s been goo-gooing with 
Willieboy giggles over to me. This baby 
was a flapper when a dollar was im- 
portant money. She musta been thirty-five on her 
last birthday, and believe me it had lasted a long 
time already. 

“T think his majesty is wonderful,’ she gushes 
up at me. 

“In what way?” I wants to know. 

“He issointeresting and so flattering,’’ she tehees. 

“How did he flatter you?” I asks. 
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“He said he just loved my hair,’’ she comes back. “I 
don’t suppose they have any blondes in his country.” 

I take a look at the peroxide mop. 

“No,” I says, “they ain’t none there, and I guess he 
figures he could knock the other chiefs cuckoo if he could 
slap a yellow topnotch in the collection he’s got plastered 
over his door.”’ She don’t make me, so I goes on, “Listen 
here, lady! You mustn’t let him fall in love with you.” 

“Why not?” she giggles. 

“Because,’’ I says, “if he does he’ll want to bring you 
presents, and he only knows one kinda present that’s 
fitten for a frail that he’s nutty about.” 

“Yes?” she says eagerlike. “What kind of presents?”’ 

“Heads,” I says. “If this bozo kicks in on you, you is 
likely to wake up some morning and find a platter of your 
best friends’ heads at your door with the chief’s card stuck 
among them.” 

” \“Heads!”’ she gasps. “Heads! Really?” 

“Sure!” says I. ‘Down at Tuara, instead of taking a 
girl to the movies and blowing yourself for a ice-cream 
cone, the young blood says to his baby ‘See what I brung 
you,’ and slips her the dome of some lad he’s borrowed it 
from with a knife.” 

She turns white underneath the drug store she’s got 
smeared on her map. 

“For a classy looker like you,” I goes on, “‘anything 
less than twenty heads would be a insult, and if he pikes 
and only brings you five or six I’d throw them in his face.”’ 

“What ghastly humor!”’ 
she says, and beats it. 

I pulled all this stuff not 
to be funny, but to keep 


He Grabbed a Coupla Goldfish Out of the Bowl and 
Swallowed Them Before I Could Interfere 


the Janes away from Willieboy. I figure the old bird will 
spread the news and the gals will give him the go-by, my 
reason being that I’m scared the chief will pull some 
rough stuff that maybe will get us allin bad. Jem drops 
by and I tells him what’s happened. 

“He is a bit difficult to handle,’ admits Hargis. 
just had an unfortunate experience with him myself.” 

“What did he do?’’ I asks. ‘Throw a bellhop outta the 
window?” 

“No,” says Jem, ‘“‘but he grabbed a coupla goldfish out 
of the bowl back there and swallowed them. before I could 
interfere.” 
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ARLY the next morning, when they ain’t nobody on 

the links, me and Hammersley and Hargis take the 
chief out for his first round of pasture pool in the big 
leagues. Willieboy is all diked out in a regular golf layout, 
excepting his feet, on which he is still wearing them carpet 
slippers. 

Well, the Tuara bearcat takes a swipe at the ball and 
misses it about eight feet. He takes a half a dozen more 
swings and don’t come no nearer the pill than I does to 
being president of Africa. Hammersley gives Jem a funny 
look, as if to say where did he get that stuff about this goof 
being a shark, but Hargis just pats the chief on the back 
and tells him to take it easy. Pretty soon the bozo gets the 
range and knocks the ball for a gool, just missing the hole 
a coupla inches. From then on he’s pretty fair; nothing 
like he was on Tuara, but not so worse, considering. 

“Tt’s the clothes that’s bothering this baby,’’ I tells 
Hargis. ‘Strip himand he’llrun Old Man Bogy off the lot.” 

Jem figures Willieboy will be O.K. just as soon as he gets 
used to the greens and the surroundings generally, but I 
ain’t so sure. It’s the doll rags he’s got to get used to. Par 
on the course is seventy-one, but it takes the chief eighty- 
five to make the grade. 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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Tremaine walked up Fifth Avenue. 

Spring was everywhere—in the debo- 
nair swing of manly canes, in the tilt of self- 
conscious new hats, in the 
seeking glance of passing 
eyes. And all eyes sought 
hers in the way eyes have 
when a girl looks like Pa- 
tricia. 

Confidently she walked 
on, surveying the Avenue 
with the inflated look of one 
who has at last come into 
his inheritance. ‘‘ This daz- 
zling affluent world is my 
oyster,’ sang her supercili- 
ous golden head; and “It is 
at my feet,” said her lovely 
self-satisfied eyes. And all 
the assured grace of her slim 
body and the disdainful cor- 
rectness of her frock pro- 
claimed to the fashionable 
Fifth Avenue world that a 
queen had entered her king- 
dom. 

From the gay windows of 
florists’ shops pussy willows 
and jonquils and violets 
smiled at her; from the 
street costly limousines 
poured songs more beauti- 
ful than music in her ears. 
She was in the pretentious 
heaven that she had been 
dreaming of for years. To 
be blond and beautiful and 
young—and in New York 
at last! To gaze into win- 
dows the sacred eyes of the 
four hundred itself fell on, 
to breathe the air it 
breathed, step out of the 
way of its imported motors, 
to eat at tables not six feet 
separated from it. All this 
was bliss enough. But to 
have within her the excited 
conviction that this indif- 
ferent world was soon to 
open to her eager touch, to 
clasp her'to its proud heart 
and make her its own—this 
was what reared her bedaz- 
zled head disdainfully on 
her slender neck, caused her 
importunate feet to spurn 
the hallowed pavement. 

She drew an ecstatic 
breath. New York was all 
she had dreamed it way 
back there in Chesbrook, 
Ontario. There was nothing 
she would have wished 
changed. That-she was on the stage was merely a passing, 
a temporary circumstance of her life here in the city. She 
never saw plebeian Broadway except on her way to and 
from the theater. When she was not lost in dreams on Fifth 
Avenue she was deep in magazines devoted to social ex- 
ploits along the east side of the Park. Her interests were 
as far removed from the scene of her nightly activities, the 
stage, as they were from small-town life in Canada. 

“Good-by, take care of yourself, dear!’’ had called the 
friendly but, she felt, rather common group gathered at 
the station to see her off. “Don’t be too proud to look at 
us when you are Mrs. Astorbilt.’’ Patricia had looked 
pleased even while she protested, for she knew as well as 
they why she was going to the States. She had been 
brought up in the understanding that she was far too 
beautiful and cultured to throw herself away on a small 


(): AN afternoon in late April Patricia 


town, and she accepted this very naturally. She had been- 


given a great gift by a kindly heaven and it was her duty 
to make good her one talent. She was taking her beauty 
to New York as unaffectedly as she would have carried 
paints and easel to Paris. She was quite unspoiled by her 
looks, but she felt that in the natural order of things they 
must have a setting of wealth and, most especially, of the 
utmost social glamour. 

“Patricia would grace any court in the world,” said 
her mother to her afternoon bridge club, ‘‘She is a natural- 
born duchess!” 


By Teresa 
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“‘Very Pleasant Over by the Window,'' He Murmured 


She was one of those militant women who render the 
most problematic things ordained and certain merely by 
alluding to them. And the envious bridge club, thinking 
of its own less favored daughters, sniffed to a woman. 
But down in their hearts they knew she spoke the truth. 

Along the magic thoroughfare on this bright blue day 
Patricia walked and dreamed. At Fiftieth Street she was 
almost run over by a thoughtful young man, whose gloom 
lightened perceptibly as he gazed at her even while he 
applied his every faculty to the matter of not running her 
down. Wrapped in visions of grandeur Patricia did not 
favor him with a glance, but passed superbly on. Her 
preserver gazed after her as his practiced hand pointed 
his shining car northward. 

“Roars of applause!’’ said Stephen Van Cuyler Jenkins 
to himself. “‘I could have sworn that type was not ex- 
tinct!’’ And as he threw out his clutch: “God could not 
be so cruel!’ 

Slowly he followed the stream, his eyes searching the 
sidewalk for Patricia. But when he found her again the 
traffic-drew him-on past. vhs 

“Such is life,’ he sighed to his mahogany dashboard. 
“We meet. but to part!” 

Under his skillful guidance his engine felt its way up- 
town and left his mind free to roam. Many young women 
and girls bowed and waved to him from passing motors, 
and received from him the peculiar little half smile that 
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women found so attractive. By 
hardly conscious of them. He y 
tomed to having women anxious 
good terms with him; and it was 9 
of one of ther 
flected—if not 
whole, all of them 
had only now be 
pressed. 

The traffic ady; 
long pauses an 
halts and he kepj 
in it without tt 
what he was doin; 
conscious that he 
cheerful than he 
five minutes befc, 
did not attribute | 
ening of his lo; 
subtle influence | 
coupled with th} 
Patricia. He onl 
knew that he wii 
glad to be free ag) 
longer a fiancé a) 
and call of a too, t) 
young woman, | 
certainly was wi 
cent Twitchell, w) 
brown. eyes so vif 
oval, eager, imp! 
was—a moderrt 
regular flapper. | 
he liked the seg 
freedom, of bein} 
man again, yet h 
trary feelings of} 
ness too. He felt if 
unsettled, and » 
was getting u 
tanned skin, andi 
white clouds in } 
blue sky before ti 
him small sensati 
ness and regret.” 

But he was not 
his engagement tf 
broken. He felth 
would have beey 
happy together.: 
tended that he 's 
fogy, and he certifl 
not see himself iri 


No, indeed, Mill) 
forty ways. Bu 
her wanting 8 


portant. It wa ; 
that he had be 


when she put up| 


hair and let dow 
according to the new fashion she would also 
hoydenish mannerisms. It was not, he said toh 
these things in themselves were objectionable, 
man somehow wanted his wife to be above | 
herd. He felt like an old fogy to say it, but,} 
wanted to be able to see an outward difference il) 
and carriage and the style of his wife. His i 
managed to keep smart and up to the minute 
war conditions. She was a lady, and, by Georg! 
see why he couldn’t expect his wife to be a lac 
That girl in the street now. Her hair had’ 
bobbed, her face was not made up—at least it ¢ 
it—and he was convinced that she had never 
her life. He could not help regretting that t 
vision had passed out of his life. But one thi 
shown him—that a girl could still look like a 
like a lady, walk like a lady. How gracefully 
with that suggestion of flight in her lithe walk 


ed | 
it seemed to him that it was her speech that. ki 


the most. “Perfectly damn splendid” was th?! 
her airy little tongue every minute, and whi 
said that, she seemed to say, you had said @ 
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“TER Xanthine Waring nor the Hon. Rupert 
o ingbrace remembered afterwards what indefi- 
# someone pattered their names introductorily 
tan dance club. 
jague wonder as to exactly how on earth this 
ijwith the snow-white shoulders ever got into or 
sthocolate dance frock; then a swift realization 
4 before had he met a partner who made a fox 
] worth while; then a brilliancy of conversa- 
ty that left him reeling unbelievably at his own 
»/d powers, and— somehow set miraculously under 
9 hair, just a little lower than big round eyes 
Jo00ls twinkling in moonshine—a pair of shyly 
ipa that he kissed under a friendly palm out- 
-anece room—those were the sensations and 
yal whirlwinds that tied the Hon. Rupert 
9 ce captive to Miss Xanthine’s bow and spear— 
t 
“creamed Miss Xanthine as the kiss happened. 
}’ she repeated, not quite so alarmedly as he 
i feared. ‘‘And we’ve only just met!” 
tng,” began the Honorable Rupert—‘‘or—that 
Jnean dear old soul—er—in fact, Miss a2 
it!” literally blushed aloud Miss Waring. 
(on’t even remember your name! Do you often 
| like that?”’ 
s‘red aunts and uncles, no! 
hy ae 
cme big hand gently upon her shoulder. j 
fould look at yourself in the glass, old thing. 
Ho know you. I must know you. I never lost 
Jyefore, you know. Didn’t really. But, d’ye 
t2 girl, I’m clean bowled over, and all that rot, 
[' be kind. I’m Rupert. Who’re you?”’ 
jng that he managed to recognize as “ Xanthine 
‘ame from behind a half-averted golden curl. 


I never in all my 
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'|nding in the Porch, His Generally Well:Brushed Black Hair Tossed Untidily in a Cold East Wind, the Hon. 


But he had to lean forward to see that her mouth was 
puckered in a deliberate struggle against the laugh that 
would mean surrender. 

““Xanthine?’”’ he repeated. ‘Topping name, what?” 

And her laugh came at last. 

He breathed relief undisguisedly. 

“Thank the Lord for that,” said he. “I was beginning 
to think I’d torn things. Been too swift, and all that. 
Wondered if you didn’t hate me, as it were. Loathe me 
like ——’”’ He bit one manicured finger in the effort of 
finding something really loathable. 

“How can I?” laughed Xanthine at him, her black, 
black eyes twinkling and all-forgiving. “It’s been too 
short an acquaintance.” 

like I do the johnnies with the writs,’’ completed 
the Hon. Rupert Fordingbrace, having found his phrase 
unexpectedly. 

“T don’t follow,’’ murmured Miss Waring. 

“Good job for you, Miss Xanthine,’ remarked her 
partner, with obvious sincerity. ‘‘They follow, though!”’ 

“Who follow?” asked the puzzled girl. 

“Oh, the writ johnnies, the duns, the lads who want the 
money. Oh, hang! What’s that got to do with it? Iam 
an ass really. Miss Xanthine, look here, it sounds absurd, 
but really I’m just aching to see a lot of you, so to speak. 
Will you? I mean, where do you get to? Could a chap 
toddle up here and find you again?”’ 

“T’ve got a week in town,’”’ Xanthine told him. “Two 
girl cousins brought me here. I could come again if ——”’ 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf I wanted to.” 

“And don’t you? Won’t you want? Ido. Awfully!”’ 

“Haven’t I been very nice to you for a first evening? 
There’s my cousin.” 

“By Jove!”’ exclaimed the Hon. Rupert Fordingbrace 
as she fled straight into the arms of a tall girl in blue, the 
two lithe figures short-stepping into the jazzing crowd. 
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Well, of course, he came again. Xanthine came again. 
They danced, talked, laughed together in good comrade- 
ship—and greater crime perhaps—made love with eyes 
and ears and speech, and all the other attributes with 
which a handsome youngster calls to a pretty maid when 
the world seems young. Cousin Clara and Cousin Ethel— 
the first married, and the second with a satisfactory love 
matter of her own—smiled tolerantly, amusedly, and not 
unkindly at the persistent Fordingbrace. It was a happy 
time. 

But on Xanthine’s last evening the girl and Fording- 
brace got down to facts. 

“T want you, Xanthine dear,’”’ the boy whispered ear- 
nestly. “But I’ve been a bad, sad lad. The dad spoiled 
me. I’ve got no job, no trade. In fact, dear old nutmeg, 
I’ve got nothing in prospect but debts, so to speak, you 
know.” 

“The johnnies that follow?”’ she laughed. 

“The self-same johnnies. Rotten, isn’t it?’’ 

“But,” queried Xanthine doubtfully, “‘couldn’t you do 
something, Rupert?’’ 

’ “Tell me what, dear old thing. The old man thinks 
I ought to marry money.” 

“Then that’s all right,’’ nodded Xanthine more cheer- 
fully; “Vve got at.’ 

“Oh, I say!’’ returned Fordingbrace, suddenly abashed. 
“Doesn’t that rather tear it, so to speak?” 

“Why?” asked her pretty lips, and her eyes asked 
volumes more. “Why, Rupert? If your father says 
marry money, and I’ve got enough ——” 

“Kid of kids, Icouldn’t. Everybody knowsme. Knows 
I’m broke to the wide, and—dear, I didn’t know; I just 
met you, loved you. Don’t say you’ve got lots of money!” 

She stared at him, open-mouthed. And then a little 
sadly: ‘I’m afraid I have, Rupert; or, rather, dad has. 
And he’s the dearest old man. He’s John Wilberforce 
Waring.” (Continued on Page 128) 
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of Wykeham—flat anticlimax 

to amost portentous day—one 
scrawny puppy of the species des- 
ignated as more deadly than the 
male. 

Ordinarily such an event in this 
large and aristocratic establishment 
would have passed almost without 
notice, but this was a decidedly 
special case, and the entire house- 
hold, from the master down to the 
lowliest kennel boy, was much con- 
cerned. For this was no common 
or garden variety of whelping; this 
was to have been the advent of a 
crown prince to areigning dynasty, 
the offspring of Champion Wyke- 
ham Victoria and Champion Tris- 
tram of Kildare, two of the greatest 
wire-haired fox terriers ever bred— 
a crown prince who would carry on 
the torch to the honor and glory 
of Victoria and Tristram, and, inci- 
dentally, Wykeham Kennels. And 
instead of a scion of a great house, a 
mutt—and a female mutt at that! 

No wonder the master, sick with 
disappointment, turned away from 
the royal bedchamber to console 
himself at a decanter of pedigreed 
liquor. 

No wonder Fenton, the manager 
of the kennels, spoke of sudden and 
more or less humane disposal, and 
grumbled when his plans were coun- 
termanded. 

Only Doctor Crowley, famous 
veterinarian, remained loyal to the 
queen mother and her brat. Once 
again he looked upon the tiny atom 
that had caused such a stir in this 
big household, and smiled ruefully 
as he looked. The length of a 
woman’s hand, the thickness of her 
two fingers; arounded bumpy head, 
with short snipy muzzle; a long 
body with stubby misshapen legs; 
asmooth sparse coat; no markings, 
save a mousy-gray patch on one 
low-set ear; along hairless tail. All 
in all, this daughter of the Tristram- 
Victoria dynasty might well have 
been mistaken by the uninitiate for 
a white rat. Everything that a 
blooded wire-hair puppy should not 
be, this descendant of champions 
was. And she had grappled with 
life and conquered, seeking suste- 
nance at the maternal fount and 
snuggling to sleep when satiated. 

Said Fenton, professional dog 
handler, as he looked sourly upon 
the mother, ‘‘ You’re a fine one, you 
are! Champion, my eye!” His piglike eyes slewed to the 
offspring. ‘‘And as for you, ye rat, I ought to drown ye, so 
I should. Ye’re a disgrace to Wykeham Kennels. . By gad, 
that’s what ye’re gonna be called—Wykeham’s Disgrace!” 

And even so was the newborn entered in the Wykeham 
stud book. 

Crowley, man of no little science and great understand- 
ing, was more moderate. ‘Poor little Vicky! Old Mother 
Nature played a mean trick on you, little dog. One mutt 
puppy, when you might be nursing five future champions. 
You can’t beat Nature all the time. But don’t you care, 
little mother-dog.”’ 

And Vicky, cuddling and licking her sleeping baby, 
eared not a whit. 

Not so Champion Tristram of Kildare. He cared a lot. 
His reputation as a proved sire of champions had been 
shaken grievously. He sulked in his kennel, as if the news 
of Wykeham’s Disgrace were too much for his usually 
plethoric disposition. 


[osrws was born to the House 


i 


ESPITE Fenton’s oft-repeated threats of sudden and 

untimely end, Vicky’s puppy, lived. and _ prospered, 
The runt seemed to have taken to herself all the strength 
that should have been shared among her little brothers and 
sisters that were to have been. She was.a hardy baby. 
Also a typical terrier. From the hour her watery bottle- 
blue eyes opened on this great and interesting world she 
began to investigate all its mysteries at no little personal 


As Though Shot From a Bow The Pooch Launched Herself Straight for the Jaws of Death. 
Her Teeth Fastened on the Bear’s Tender Snout 


risk and discomfort; but invariably the discoveries thus 
made were most gratifying to an insatiable curiosity. And 
being utterly worthless to the famous kennels of which she 
was so unworthy a representative, she was allowed liber- 
ties not accorded most Wykeham youngsters. 

This insatiable curiosity almost proved her undoing at 
an early age. Her inquisitive nose found one day some- 
thing in the form of those rock-hard biscuits that were 
tossed her at feeding time. It was of similar shape, only 
most pungent of odor, and most delightfully slippery when 
touched by an investigative tongue. All things pleasing to 
the smell must be intended for inward consumption, her 
infantile reasoning told her. So-she ate much of a cake of 
strong dog soap, and immediately wished she had _ not. 
Being inwardly disturbed, she drank deeply. And then she 
was a sick puppy! 

Had she remained in retirement, all might have been 
well. But some instinct prompted her to seek out her one 
friend, the kennel boy who fed her. That startled youth, 
seeing an excited puppy with foam-flecked muzzle bearing 
down on him, shrieked ‘‘ Mad dog!”’ and ran in terror, the 
puppy in hot pursuit. 

Others joined in the chase, and there ensued a pande- 


monium of human and canine cries, interspersed with’ 


indiscriminate shooting. From seeking aid the puppy 
turned to seek safety. Instinct came to her rescue this 
time. She scratched and tore her way through a tiny hole 
under the sill of the stables and scrambled to the farthest 


corner of her new-found 
to lie cowering and qu 
fright, and most amaziny 
Three days later hu: 
her into the open. She 
atmosphere calmed, and 
she was tolerated arounc 
From the day of her 
début into this world 
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of every dog—a name, 
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of the human voice t 
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ment, and her inborn co@ 
nerve soon outstripped bi! 
Fenton tempered his pi 
disapproval when, at thee 
months, The Pooch slew# 
single-handed, in almost ill 
onds. The rodents weren| 
for her either. 


running true to breed in 
not in outward appearan} 
Dearly won experience’ 
her that soap was not ! 
commodity; that one st 
venture into premises occupied by dogs more fé 
pain of severe discipline; that grown dogs were tof 
with all due respect; that one could always gail 
by hiding under the stables, and that it is wit 
mother cats a wide berth. 
This last lesson was painfully learned. There vs 
matronly -cat that lived in the stable, ostensibl! 
the place free of mice. Actually she was highly’ 
the stable hands because of her short temper an'! 
ity to handle herself with credit in personal ¢o! 
this short-tempered feline The Pooch was 
There was a litter of kittens in a basket. T) 
invited so to do by Fenton, investigated basket} 
tents. The smell seemed to waken an unknown? 
her puppy subconsciousness. The bristly hair ? 
backbone rose, her lips parted in a snarl, an 
throat there rumbled a ludicrous baby growl. 1 
ton’s sense of humor suggested to him a happ 
Grasping the short-tempered feline by the scr 
neck he threw her on the unsuspecting puppy: 
Now a full-grown’ cat usually is quite suffic 
match for most dogs anywhere near its own Sif 
that full-grown cat happens to be a mother, eve 
wolfhound exercises discretion: So it is not d 
imagine what happened to this four months’ 
puppy, taken unawares, Any youngster less hat 
have been killed on the spot. The Pooch never 
to death in all her career, and she was to engage 
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sa her time. Clawed, bleeding, 
nded, one ear torn into a fringe, 
|i dragged herself to her one place 
ier den under the stables. 
; ater, when kennels and stables 
«ed inslumber, a cautious though 
etaggled nose appeared at a crack 
} sill of the stable door. It re- 
is owner no scent of cat. Slowly 
nlly the said owner followed into 
air. There, neath a midnight 
[| Pooch swore to herself an oath 
, damnation to be visited upon 
id that mewed and purred and 
>, A vendetta, tothe death! Signed 
i in blood! Her enthusiasm for 
svercame her discretion, and she 
Jd to the moon above her, eternal 
the feline tribe. All of which 
BT eraices to sudden and decid- 
s(2 activity against her person, so 
4¢Pooch was forced to close her 
tie aria with a comic exit amid 
rif missiles. 
ris though it may seem, this ven- 
is\ess was a decidedly serious mat- 
1 he Pooch. She cherished it for 
_, dog worth his salt forgets neither 
.cfoe. The Pooch had no friends, 
‘id an enemy to remember. She 
li: to bide her time, but when her 
n¢—— 
wat a weird instrument of venge- 
iépresented! Kennel men took 
jexhibiting her clandestinely to 
mmessionals. Never was dog bred 
ily faulty. As Wykeham Ken- 
wroduced best of breed on nu- 
easions, so had Wykeham now 
idshe very worst of breed. The 
1 were willing to back this claim 
s. So far they had not lost a bet. 
of distinct hound cast, flopped 
skull. The other, a mere stub, 
ui traight, deckle-edged from that 
ib: conflict with the short-tempered 
el of that same encounter, one eye 
kh slant; the cat’s claws had torn 
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liso that it hung in a perpetual half wink. The 
li’ muzzle was deeply scarred and almost bare of 
airnment. On her chin astraggly tuft of hair gave 
ajearance of a dissipated nanny goat. 
irh-long stub, made it necessary to wag the en- 
rid on the rare occasions when it was desirable 
ift pleasure. Long of body and sway-backed; 
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She Backed Out of the Den, Bearing Her Victim With Her 


yet that puppy curiosity, never quite overcome, urged her 
to cross the threshold that was taboo to every dog on the 
premises, the room that reeked of nasty tastes, the room 
where were kept those shiny sharp nippers that were some- 
times used on one’s toenails with much personal discom- 
fort—in short, the veterinarian department. The humans 
were all there, but too occupied with other matters to notice 


It is Not Difficult to Imagine What Happened to This Four Months’ Fox:Terrier Puppy 
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the intruder. She was noticed, however, by 
the object of all this human attention, Lady 
Victoria, once more about to produce her 
kind to the honor and glory of Wykeham 
and to the salvation of her own reputation 
and that of one Tristram of Kildare. Vicky’s 
greeting was not at all maternal. She 
evinced a desire to tear her eldest child 
into very small pieces, and the excitement 
of the queen mother attracted inimical 
notice on the part of Fenton. The Pooch 
escaped two inches ahead of one large boot, 
lustily propelled. 

Oh, very well! If she wasn’t wanted 
there, there were lots of other places that 
might be visited. For instance, one might 
go hunt for squirrels in the back pasture. 
Or there was that bone that had been ab- 
stracted from a more favored youngster and 
buried deep in a secret spot; it ought to 
be ripe by now. A day of peace and medi- 
tation 

Hold on there! No squirrels today. 
Here’s real game. Before the stable door, 
serenely sunning herself, lay that cat! The 
Pooch bristled like a hedgehog, and from 
her chest there rumbled a deep growl of 
hatred. No baby growl, this; the snarl of 
an angry dog that meant business. 

Months of fending for herself had devel- 
oped The Pooch beyond her age. Her teeth 
were sharp and strong. Her muscles were 
lithe and powerful as steel springs. Her 
disposition was far from mellow. She cher- 
ished a resentment—which may not be en- 
tirely ethical, but is intensely human. And 
she had an undaunted courage, inherited 
from a long line of courageous ancestors, a 
courage that no amount of hard knocks and 
bullying had been able to cow. 

The ensuing skirmish was short, but very, 
very sweet. The Pooch ran headlong at her 
enemy, the impact knocking the cat off its 
feet. It was a life-or-death struggle, sim- 
ple, elemental, brutal. Nor was it a triumph 
for virtue, for vengeance is hardly virtuous. 
But it was a fair fight and a decisive one. 
The cat had fought her last engagement. 


The Pooch came out of ‘“‘the fog of fighting”’ to find 
herself surrounded by enemies. 

The noise of the conflict had brought the humans running 
to the scene. Powerless to stop the cat slaughter, they now 
demanded revenge for the death of the pet of the stables— 
a life for a life. But their anger was nothing as compared 
with the blind rage of Fenton, archenemy of The Pooch. 


“That scrawny 
little rat!” he 
snarled. “‘Let me 
at her! Here’s 
Vicky whelpin’ 
when this infernal 
muttstarts all this 
row. By gosh, I’ll 
fix you this time!”’ 

He started for 
The Pooch, a 
heavy club in his 
hand. Death was 
in his eye. 

Time was when 
The Pooch would 
have hung her 
stump of a tail and 
scurried into hid- 
ing. But not now. 
The blood lust had 
gripped her. As 
Fenton, stooping, 
made for her, club 
upraised, eighteen 
pounds of rage- 
crazed, fearless 
dog leaped at his 
throat. Fenton 
barely had time to 
raise an arm to de- 
fend himself from 
the slashing tusks. 
The Pooch buried 
her teeth in that 
arm until they 
met, and, unable 
to shake her en- 
emy as she would 
have shaken an- 
other rat, shook 

(Continued on 

Page 73) 
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HE first impression 
[Me San Francisco 
made on me, seen in 
the early darkness from 
an Oakland ferryboat, was ofa 
dramatic and strange beauty; 
it lay in a glittering band of 
light against a low cloud more 
purple than black; and above 
the city and the cloud the sky, 
clear and cool and pure, was so 
brightly green that the stars 
were indeterminate. The 
water of the bay was black 
and lustrous, with reflections 
like solidly inlaid colored ma- 
terials, and the steep silhou- 
ettes of islands bore a rich 
illumination of signals on their 
unexpected peaks. The 
cloud—in a moment, it 
seemed—swept up and cov- 
ered the sky, and a sudden 
heavy plunge of rain fell on 
the land and the bay and the 
decks of boats. It was over be- 
fore the ferry was fast in its 
slip; the quickness of the drive 
tothe St. Francis Hotel showed 
nothing more characteristic 
than an excessively wide 
street; there were the granite 
walls of banks, the ornamented 
shells of moving-picture the- 
aters, and then the wide anon- 
ymous comfort of the hotel. 
The night following I had a 
totally different view of San 
Francisco, from the land, the 
heights of Twin Peaks; but 
that more than repeated the 
quality of drama—it empha- 
sized it, magnified its vivid- 
ness, and added an aspect of 
brilliant and scornful danger. 
I was in a motor at an edge 
with a single railing that 
dropped through sheer vertical 
space to the city, spread like 
amap in burning gold. Every 
street, every intersection and 
park, was clear, evident; and 
yet, perhaps because of that 
sharpness of design, it was dif- 
ficult. to realize that what lay 
below me was, in all its famil- 
iar and universal aspects, a 
city. The commonplace was 
inescapable but the excep- 
tional was far more clear; I 
was bewildered by the manner 
in which, through a tangible 
means, San Francisco disturbed me with its intangible 
being. Seen from that distance all the violence of its force, 
its harsh early vigor, its spectacular splendors, appeared 
to be lingering over it in a windy spirit. 


Roads Like Lanes of Air 


IN that had passed there, tragic and humorous 
and sinful and extravagant, its immeasurable hospital- 
ity and intolerant honor, had completely vanished, but 
remained in echoes and influences mingled in the air, sus- 
pended just beyond sound in the atmosphere. It was as 
perceptible as the uneasy wind stirring across the lifted 
peaks; and when I descended to the streets, dropped into 
their inevitable features, that other impression of a gener- 
ated and. deathless force, at once glaring and somber, 
affected all my recognitions. I never, in the ten days of 
my stay there, grew familiar with the pattern of San 
Francisco; I early got a competent general idea of 
Chicago—in reality immensely more complicated—but 
San Francisco, in spite of the apparent regularity of its plan, 
continued to evade my understanding. I came to know 
Post Street and Market, with its web of tracks, Kearny 


and Powell, at the end of which the small cable cars were’ 


swung on a wooden turntable; I was secure in the vicinity 
of Union Square; I could even, at necessity, find Sansome 
Street;. but beyond that, for me, the city was like the 
coruscating whirl of a pinwheel. 

I departed for Sausalito and Oakland and returned; I 
became acquainted with the Pacific Union Club and drove 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY ARTHUR D. 


With Three Bullet Wounds He Rode His Horse Up and Down the Main Street for More Than an 
Hour, Daring Anyone to Arrest Him ‘ 


through the green reservation of the Presidio, wandered 
in the courts of an amazing baroque ruin left from the late 
exposition; I followed the sea and was lost in long 
exotic parks, that held beds of pansies like designs in 
stained glass; I went out to golf clubs on curving roads so 
smooth that they might have been lanes of air—went out 
one way and came back another; I lingered under the 
vermilion paper streamers of Jackson and Dupont Streets; 
but I was never certain of the next turning nor of any 
direction. 

Parties and days and people, like the squares and vistas, 
the sudden views of the bay, the sharp drifts of wind, 
succeeded each other in an unbroken hospitality without 
special name. There was a lunch at the Bohemian Club, 
where the circle of. the table was filled by the relaxed 
humor and decorations. of an extraordinary number of 
generals in the United States Army. I had met a general, 
say, in St. Louis, a general and a colonel, perhaps, some- 
where else; but only in San’ Francisco had I come upon a 
collection of generals at one pleasant occasion. And this, 
I thought, was characteristic of the city. That evening I 
went to another. party to see Edith Mason—I had last 
met her on the roof of the Oregonian in Portland—but 


there I saw such an uncommonly lovely woman in silver 


brocades that I totally forgot the opera. Again, I found 
myself at an elaborate dinnerin a private suite at the St. 
Francis, and there. were more hors d’ceuvres, more and 
better, than ever I: had dreamed the existence of. There 
were Tait’s on the Beach and that lumberman with the 
fine dignity of -his trees; a narrow crowded place with 
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Indians in feathers and rings, their hair 
‘silver luster; he found his way through th 
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was. another so’ 
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The singular thing was that, highly in 
peculiarly American, San Francisco show 
at all of the Mexican Spain which had fo 
Its beginning as Yerba Buena was relatively 
and it was amusing to reflect that its bay I 
covered: by mistake in the effort of Gasp 
find Monterey. : 

Later Pedro Fages, with twelve soldiers 
two servants and a pack train, explored | 
Bay—La Bocana de la Ensefiada de los F 
an evening in August, 1775, the San ~ 
Manuel. de -Ayala, master, anchored | 
fathoms off Sausalito; and Juan de Anza h 
the year before on his inland journey to M 
passed over the Camino del Diablo, reachin 
sink of the Sonoyta’a hundred and twent; 
junction of the Gila and Colorado River 
watering places, where, in eight years, be’ 
Yuma, four hundred travelers had die 
crossed the black lava slope of the Mal 
Sierra Pinto to the Sierra Pinecate, and 


hills, the desolate mud volcanoes of the 
and, reaching his destination, in recognit 
tude, De Anza was commissioned to establ 
and mission on San Francisco Bay. ee: 
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itpemed to me, was almost the sum of Spanish 
tire, for, almost immediately, gold had been dis- 
t}’49 was a fact. In 1843 gold had been found 
yi and two thousand ounces sent into the 
: 283 the ship Admittance took on ten iron 


‘at San Pedro; and a package assayed at the. 


BY mint was .906 fine. San Francisco, however, 

| interest in this, until miners appeared on the 
itizold dust in bottles, in tin cans and buckskin 

n 1848 Governor Mason proclaimed that so 
niad deserted their wives and obligations in the 
, jless it were guarded against, the gold region 
nee possession of by the military. 
gift change of the American occupation, El 
; arba Buena, where mint grew, and the little 
‘Y-ba Buena, soon lost their original title; the 
s]\imbareadero became Clark’s Point and the 
ie]Rincon was shortened. Captain William 
or1ad two schooners with Indian crews supply- 
hi in the bay with the produce of the missions 
sand in 1837 he built his casa grande on the 
ticorded. Jacob Leese, come from Los Angeles, 
s store and commission house;. there were 
‘tirs; and their grant later became the block 
yy)upont and Stockton, Sacramento and Clay 
Tir house was ready for the Fourth of July of 
d |e American flag was then first flown in San 
. ‘hose buildings were on the Calle de la Funda- 
jit to the presidio; this became Dupont; and 
il, second large wooden store and dwelling on 
1 jhere, afterward, Montgomery Street lay be- 
ernento and Clay, subsequently selling it to the 
Ty Company. 


| Some of the Old:Timers 


f yen even through a short perspective of time, 
sn ll affairs, momentary names, and yet they 
edhe authentic history, the individuality, of the 
yjore the color, formed the associations, which 
ai‘rancisco; and, for me, they were more engag- 
. snificant, than larger and obvious chronicles. 
i from Boston by Honolulu in 1837, brought 
oie, twelve feet by eighteen, which he put near 
. fe called it Kent Hall, built a store north of it, 
84 sold his property to William H. Davis. in 
nipear became associated with John Perry, an 
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American from Nicaragua, the region of San Francisco 
was a wilderness with groves where there were deer and elk 
and antelope, panther and bears. Nine years later there 
were about a dozen houses, perhaps fifty inhabitants. A 
Swiss sailor, Vioget, made a survey in 1839 that showed 
the Calle de la Fundacion leading to the Puerto suelo and 
Montgomery Street interrupted by a lagoon and again, 
farther south, by a pool of sweet water. This map hung in 
Ridley’s billiard saloon, where all strangers gathered, and 
bore the names of those to whom grants were made. 

In 1847 Jasper O’Farrell projected a second and ex- 
tended survey: it covered eight hundred acres and, by 
O’Farrell’s Swing, corrected the sharp angles of the first 
plat. Two years later the city’s limits were again ex- 
panded, to Larkin and Eighth Streets. The Indians had a 
temescal, for hot bathing, at the foot of Sacramento Street; 
at the end of Clay a spring supplied the ships with fresh 
water; Francisco Caceres, an ex-dragoon, built an adobe 
house at what became a corner of Dupont and Pacific 
Streets; at the head of a little cove near Sansome, Thomp- 
son constructed a house of hides—he was from Maine, a 
shipowner, married to a Spanish girl. 

The house of Vioget, the Swiss, became a hotel, with an 
English sailor as cook and steward; later a widow, Mrs. 
Mercy Narrimore, was engaged as housekeeper; Lucy 
Nutting was waitress and Sarah Kittleman cook, and they 
were all Mormons. The beds were made of Sandwich 
Island moss, the blankets of heavy flannel, and there were 
calico quilts. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s store, opened 
with a ten-thousand-dollar stock of merchandise, was 
thirty by eighty feet long; and, bought for five thousand 
dollars, it was turned into the United States Hotel. Juana 
Briones had an adobe house on the west side of Telegraph 
Hill, and the milk and eggs and vegetables of her small 
farm were famous. Peter Sherreback, from Denmark, 
built a wooden house at Washington and Kearny Streets, 
where the El Dorado was to stand. Brown’s Hotel, 
opened in the fall of 1846, became the old City Hotel; and 
through the ’49 was the favorite resort of the gamblers. 
William Leidesdorff ran it, and, as well, he owned the first 
steamboat—called generally the Steamer—on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. She was built at Sitka, thirty-seven feet over 
all; and she was so crank that there was a contemporary 
legend about an accident brought about by a mother 
shifting her baby from one arm to the other. 

It was about this time that, after a complaint regarding 
the peculiarity of the water, a drowned Russian sailor was 


found in the well of Alfred Ellis’ boarding house; and John 
Tinker established a bowling alley where the Bella Union 
Theater later stood. 


In 1848 Mellus and Howard, continuing intimate town 
details which, for a whole beginning American period less 
than a decade in length, formed the ingratiating history 
of San Francisco, constructed the first building of brick, 
and sailors from the Portsmouth constructed a defense 
at Clark’s Point; a location that became the Battery and 
later Fort Montgomery. Two hundred and thirty-eight 
Mormons, with Elder Brannan, arrived in The Brooklyn 
from New York; they had procured a hundred and fifty 
stands of arms in Honolulu, and Brannan announced to 
Brigham Young his intention of establishing a commercial 
city of the saints on San Francisco Bay; but this, at his 
arrival, he shrewdly gave up. The Mormons camped on 
the beach, some went into the woods as lumbermen, 
others stayed in the old mission building and the casa 
grande on Dupont Street. Brannan, who had brought 
with him a printing press, type and paper, flour-mill ma- 
chinery and plows, soon dropping his Mormon connections, 
became the richest man in California. 


The Wharves of the Forties 


HE California Star, in 1847, estimated the population, 

exclusive of a company of New York Volunteers, at four 
hundred and fifty-nine; there were a hundred and fifty- 
seven buildings, of which a half had been erected in the 
past four months. There was a little pier at the foot of 
Clark Street, for boats of shallow draft; but the main 
landing was at Clark’s Point, now the corner of Broadway 
and Battery Streets. William Clark built a small wharf 
there, and in October, 1848, the brig Belfast docked at it, 
the first vessel to discharge a cargo without lighters in San 
Francisco. A wharf two thousand feet long, laid from the 
bank between Sacramento and Clay Streets, became the 
Central Wharf; at one time it was a favorite promenade; 
but it was soon changed to Commercial Street. Its success 
started many others—California Street was extended four 
hundred feet into the cove, Sacramento, eleven hundred, 
Clay Street took on nine hundred feet, Washington, two 
hundred and seventy-five, Pacific and Broadway, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. These wharves were private enterprises 
and brought large returns, but they were rapidly absorbed 
by the city. (Continued on Page 64) 
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Superhonesty in Business 


VERYONE is agreed that the reputation for being a 

good moral risk is one of the most highly esteemed - 
of all the intangibles of business. Material assets may be 
swept away by reverses of fortune, and the recognition 
of obligations that takes no account of the bankruptcy act 
and never will plead the statute of limitations may still 
remain and, in the end, pay out dollar for dollar. 

Fine as this sense of obligation is, it is in essence nothing 
more nor less than the urge to do exact justice; and it 
must, therefore, give precedence to a still loftier set of 
standards which, when they come to be analyzed, are so 
closely akin to the Golden Rule that it would be a waste 
of time to seek a more accurate designation for them. 
The Golden Rule was not so called because there is money 
in practicing it; but big business is becoming increasingly 
aware that it pays richly in more ways than one. 

Select twenty concerns, all of good standing, in the same 
business, and it will usually be found that four or five are 
more highly regarded than the others; and of these one 
will occupy a position almost unrivaled in the length and 
breadth of the entire industry. These upstanding leaders 
are not the smart-Aleck concerns, not the ones with the 
supershrewd little managers who are sticklers on micro- 
scopic technicalities, but those which are known to get the 
worst of a trade occasionally because their passion for 
fairness leads them to give others the benefit of a doubt 
even when that doubt is very slender. And this love of 
fair play, over and above common honesty, often goes 
with a finely tempered consideration for the other fellow, 
and a reluctance to take undue advantage of his necessi- 
ties. An established reputation for the possession of this 
spirit is not quickly or cheaply acquired, but once attained 
it is worth a hundred times whatever it has cost. 

An eminent clergyman who has spent many years 
studying the means employed in the accumulation of 
upwards of four thousand American fortunes—3780_ of 
which were built up by men who started without a dollar— 
declares that so far as he can learn only forty, or less than 
1 per cent, of them were made dishonestly. It is possible, 
even probable, that scantiness of data was partly responsi- 
ble for this showing; but even supposing that two shifty 
millionaires enjoyed an undeserved reputation for probity 
for each one who was known to be a slippery customer, the 
figures would still be more flattering to the very rich than 
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many would have supposed. It is not to be denied that 
some of these money kings were notorious penny pinchers 
at home and veritable Shylocks in the market place; but 
for the: most part great fortunes have been built up by 
men of broad gauge who were too much absorbed in the 
execution of large policies to devote much attention to the 
unremitting exercise of low cunning. Men of this stamp 
realize, like Baron Rothschild, that the best bargain is the 
one that yields a profit to both parties to it. 

There are those who are fond of asserting that there is 
no sentiment in business, though the most casual observa- 
tion must show that it plays quite as large a part in trade 
as in the other affairs of life. Sentiment is by no means 
the airy, intangible thing it is sometimes made to appear. 
It is often built on very solid underpinning, though its 
foundations may consist only of an aggregation of minor 
episodes, unimportant in themselves but of the highest 
significance in determining the character of those upon 
whom they reflect either credit or discredit. Sentiment 
once established operates with silent and often unsus- 
pected power in making or in marring those whom it 
raises up or drags down according to their deserts. Happy 
is the business or firm or corporation that has this mighty 
undercurrent working for it rather than against it! 


No Opportunity 


ANY nations today are working on the basis of 

democratic ideals and institutions, but these are a 
hollow mockery unless opportunity is afforded the individ- 
ual to make the most of himself. Theoretically each man 
and each woman should obtain all that his or her capaci- 
ties warrant, within the necessary physical limitations of 
existing material resources and national income. The one 
abhorrent idea is lack of opportunity. 

Young men and women in America must not face a 
hopeless future. 

Whatever may be said of the present American civiliza- 
tion as compared with others, one of its distinguishing 
features is a practicality, an almost pragmatic sense of 
reality, in adapting means to an end. There may be cause 
for lament in the lessened culture of diminished Latin and 
Greek in high-school curriculums, but courses in secre- 
tarial work and above all in vocations are the application 
of the practical American mind in realizing those demo- 
cratic ideals upon which our institutions are supposed to be 
-founded. 

The very simple idea involved in teaching high-school 
children in their first year the essential facts concerning 
the more important occupations, and the almost equally 
simple scheme of combining college courses with actual 
industrial ‘practice, strike at the very heart of the average 
man’s lament at lack of opportunity. 

Every employer and teacher of youth has heard the 
sad story many, many times, the alibi, as it were, of the 
young man who wants to go somewhere but does not know 
where he wants to go, and who does not really burn with 
zeal to get there. 

Perhaps it is natural for the young to lack purpose, 
definite ambitions and exact knowledge of aims and ideals. 
Many men take nearly or quite an entire lifetime to find 
themselves. Yet the increasing emphasis of the voca- 
tional idea in education shows that those most familiar 
with the mind of youth consider the attempt to instill 
knowledge of opportunities and qualifications for different 
kinds of work at an early age at least worth while. Cer- 
tainly anything that can remove even a fraction of the 
haziness of the young man who doesn’t know just what he 
wants to do or where he is going is worth trying. 

“T went to hear Charles M. Schwab lecture not long 
ago,’”’ once remarked an officer of a large mining corpora- 
tion. 

“He said in substance that he never had a mere job to 
offer a young man in his organization, that there was no 
such thing, but always had an opening for anyone who had 
something definite to do and could do it. I was interested 
because, it fitted in with my own experience, as we are 
always getting applications from well-educated young 
men for positions, but I did not expect such a quick con- 
firmation of the speaker’s-point. 


Febru- 


positions. Both had a good education ar 
qualifications. Both were in the room at th 
and each heard what the other said. One had) 
he wanted to do or what he could do. He ju. 
do something. I put him off. The other s} 
saying, ‘I want a job as a mucker in one of) 
I reached for a telegraph blank and wired t\ 
general managers, ‘ Mr. arrives Thursc 
Of course the other applicant for a job was S| 
why should he be?”’ | 

Not all young men need to start as mucks 
but all young men make a false start when) 
breath they praise their own qualifications , 
there is no opportunity. There is never any) 
for those who do not go right after it hard,} 
definitely. There is no opportunity for tho 
plain that there is none. Nor does oppo) 
mainly to those who are bright and clever, | 
endowed physically, who are charming, wl 
sonality. 

For the most part it comes to those wh: 
with zeal—in other words, to those who me 
of waiting for it. 

Part of the fog which keeps men from gol 
their goal is ignorance of ways and means, } 
public school can clear up measurably. Parp 
of character, and that is a process for the aget 
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The Rise of the Question 


EFERENCE was made in these columns} 
R ago to the evils of the chain letter, but; 
ment can be put up to show that the ultim) 
is suffering just as much from the questionii 
one of those great labor-saving devices of thn 
like the automobile or electric lighting, but it | 
them in importance. For whereas the auton) 
shortens distance and the electric light does) 
than illuminate the world, the questionnai) 
further: it saves the necessity of thinking. 

Time was when a high-school or college s 
ing for a debate spent several days or eve 
library boning up. Now by sending out a fe 
a dozen or so of typewritten questions the 
argument is almost certain to come back jj 
form. 

Perhaps youth is to be forgiven for alwa: a 
day of giving, of production, will come late 
the adult on profit bent. It has reached 
those who seek knowledge on any matter 
beautifully gotten up questionnaire to 
Who’s Who, instead of going to the already 
of information on the subject in question 
merely another symptom of that fast-s 
the making of new investigations on any 1 
the moment engages public interest, instead 
reports of those already completed. 

The possibilities are terrible indeed. S p 
ment this method should be applied to the I 
trend toward perfection in the wholesale n 
imitation typewritten letters may soon m 
for a lawyer with a case to look up to qu 
thousand other lawyers together with all th 
bench, than to set a junior clerk at worl 
tomes of the bar-association library. Why 
for yourself if the other fellow will do it f or 

The spread of the questionnaire cannot 
long as the recipient’s vanity is tickled 
Then, too, the country is filled apparently | 
means willing to immortalize themselv 
new institute or bureau able to send o 
more rapidly than any other similar i 
are there any smooth-talking, well-dre’ 
willing to act as managing directors of 
at large salaries and with plenty of ass 

Why, they would be willing to head bu 
to send out questionnaires 105 
bark if the salary and title were right. 
world is easier than working and thinking. 


‘The next morning two young men ml 


i A.M. The candidate comes into the room and 
¢ he door. He faces his family. His wife, who 
js dark circles under her eyes, has retreated to 
rivacy on her way to bed. Now she takes his 
rs moment is a milestone in long years of com- 


hi. 
y¢! 
2 says wearily, “No.” 
wutside: “It’s the last report from Oregon!”’ 
n knows whether this chirpy intruder means 
(unty or some other kind of Oregon; no one 
tras Fred’s voice. There is always a Fred on the 
aff. 
didate falls back into one of the upholstered 
hb stares ahead of him. A sheaf of telegrams 
ra his lap to the floor. He has been elected? 
y/been met by a landslide which has buried him 
te He stares and stares. He is too tired to 
eohone rings. Someone who has answered tells 
sis headquarters. Headquarters? Oh, yes, the 
1 he has been that evening, where his right hand 
ied and boneless with shaking, and so many 
ii lips tried to get near his off ear, and the cigar 
.nto his eyes and his head ached, and he covered 
th the thick, hard shell of the pretense of per- 
nnd nonchalance. ‘ 
idtes do not know as much of candidates as I do. 
sin a lot of them: candidates for selectmen in 
it towns, candidates for the Houses of Congress, 
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gubernatorial aspirants, and four candidates for the presi- 
denecy—all at close range and in or near the moments of 
the election agony. The universality of human nature 
finds its adequate proof in candidates. 

I leave the present man, staring blankly ahead of him 
in his upholstered chair, to say that he, like every other 
candidate, believed he meant what he said when he told, 
at one time or another, his wife, his friends and his enemies 
and himself that he did not want the nomination. His 
private affairs would ‘suffer. He had no taste for power 
and no liking for titles and place. They all say that. They 
all go on and say later that they hope they will not be 
elected. They devise ways to convince themselves as well 
as the inner circle about them. 

One hundred per cent of candidates feel during the first 
nine-tenths of a campaign that there is little chance for 
them. They are bright without; but within, a sinking of 
the heart. 


Last:-Moment Confidences 


URING the last tenth of a campaign, as if the whole 
D affair were a disease which had a sure prognosis and a 
definite course, every candidate changes. He reaches the 
crisis. He begins to believe he will be elected. He says 
this to almost no one. But there are always two or three 
friends to whom he asserts it. 
Politics is uncertain. Though he be a man who is about to 
be beaten into a little froth of political extinction, the 
moment will always come when he has the revelations of 
election. Surprises have happened. They will happen 
again. Those around him say he will be elected, and do 
not mean it; when he takes you out under the stars and 
slips his arm through yours and says “‘I have said almost 
nothing of this before, but I’m going to be elected,” he 
means it. They all say that to someone, sooner or later, in 


He feels an intuition. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD 


the last six days before the ax of reality cuts the heads off 
at least 50 per cent of the phantasies. A candidate with- 
out a chance is as firm a believer in miracles as his oppo- 
nent—and often more so. 

I have never heard a man say he was sorry he was 
elected. I have never heard a candidate who had lost 
say he was sorry. Both have a surplus of cheerful philos- 
ophy in the face of misfortune. 

But there is always this 2:30 A.M. moment on election 
night when, if you catch the candidate as we have caught 
this one—tired, eyes smarting, voice still hoarse, legs 
aching, sunk in a chair before he goes off to bed—we see 
him stare. He stares because he feels the stone of defeat 
sagging down his heart; or he stares because a responsi- 
bility—in the case of the presidency an awful responsibil- 
ity—is for the first moment shaking its finger in his face. 

I often think of the emotional ride which Hughes took 
when first there was doubt, then victory, then defeat —all 
of them brought to him with con- 
viction in 1916 in the space of thirty- 
six or forty-eight hours. What a turn 
of the vise on his thoughts and his 
feelings! An experience to make 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Woman 
OMEN are dear and 
women are queer ; 
Men call them, with a 


laugh, 
The female of the species, 
Or a husband's better half. 
They sing their praise in many 
ways, 
They flatter them—but, oh, 
How litile they know of Woman 
Who only women know ! 


Now women are pert and women 
will flirt, 
And they’re catty and rude and 
vain; 
And sometimes they’re witty and 
sometimes they’re pretty— 
And sometimes they're awfully 
plain. 
But Woman is rare beyond com- 
pare, 
The poets tell us so; 
How little they know of Woman 
Who only women know ! 


Women are petty and women are 
fretty, 
They try to hide their years; 
They steadily nag and nervously 
rag, 
And frequently burst into tears. 
But Woman is gracious, serene 
and calm, 
Above all tricks or arts, 
Her sympathy’s like a soothing 
balm 
To sad and sorrowing hearts. 


Women are very perverse and con- 
trary, 
They will contradict you flat; 
Oh, women I’ll call the devil and 
all, 
There’s no denying that! 
But Woman, oh, men, is beyond 
our ken, 
Too angelic for mortals below; 
How little they know of Woman 
Who only women know! 
—Carolyn Wells. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT DICKEY 


Preceding Chapters 


SETTLED down for a pleasant evening with one of 

those magazines of pure entertainment which include 
two hundred dimly printed, gray, straw-flecked pages 
within covers of scarlet, ultramarine and gold. I began 
the first story: 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE PURPLE GHOUL 
A Doctor Bunkle Story 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters: Dainty Chloris Van 
Cleef comes to New York for the first time, with the inten- 
tion of singing in the opera. She goes to a quiet boarding 
house recommended to her by the Pullman porter. On 
arising the following morning she is alarmed to find the 
dead body of a policeman in her trunk. There is no clew 
to his identity save for half a bran muffin in one of his 
pockets. She puts the matter out of her mind, and goes to 
see the manager of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Hardly has she sung more than half of My Curly-Headed 
Babby when he whips out a silk handkerchief, gags her, 
ties her to a chair and rushes from the room. Mystified, 
but with all the courage of her Southern forebears, she 
works her way to the window and, raising her left foot, 
drives it through the glass. 

The falling glass and the dainty foot projecting through 
the window awaken the trained crime sense of Doctor 
Bunkle. He forces his way to the room where Chloris is 
held prisoner. She tells him her strange story; as soon as 
he hears of the half muffin he sets his face grimly. ‘‘ This is 
the work of the Purple Ghoul! Quick! There is not a 
moment to be lost!’ They speed to the dingy boarding 
house. Doctor Bunkle goes directly to Chloris’ trunk and 
opens it. He finds within it the body of a policeman—but 
it is a different policeman! In his pocket is the half of a 
bran muffin. : 

But read the rest of this baffling tale, so baffling indeed 
that it has baffled even the author. 


“Every Day in Every Way Things are Getting Snappier and Snappier’® 


I turned hastily to the next story, and began: 


BuNNY’S FIRST BILLION 
An Adventure in Big Business 


Synopsis: Bunny Whymper is a shipping clerk in the 
great House of Underwood—Underwood’s Underthings; 
They’re Caressing!— Winsome Flora Phipps, stenographer 
to Old Man Underwood, tells Bunny that the Old Man is 
being hard pressed by the competition of Ochs & Bloch’s 
Dreamwove Netherwear. Bunny, packing a case of 
Milady’s Knickies for Fort Wrangell, Alaska, discovers 
that the knickies consist in fact of bundles of tar paper. 
He advises Old Man Underwood of the substitution, but 
the Old Man profanely orders him to keep his mouth shut. 
Flora privately informs Bunny that the firm is bolstering 
up its credit by faked orders. 

Bunny passes a sleepless night, alone with his con- 
science. By morning his Big Idea has taken shape. He 
goes to Old Man Underwood. ‘‘Be honest,’’ he says, 
“and make Honesty pay! You Can do what you Will to 
do! Have Vision, and you can popularize tar paper as a 
material for netherdraping. Have Faith, and you can 
make the world wear Underwood’s Pickaninny Pantalon- 
nettes—They Cling!’’ ‘‘But do you think you can put 
it over?’’ said the old Man, half convinced. “I know 
I ean,” said Bunny quietly; then, taking Flora’s hand— 
“if this little girl will help me.”’ At this point the story 
commences. 


At this point I turned the pages to: 


THE WINE PRESS OF HELL 
A Great Story of a Great Love and a Great Sacrifice 


Synopsis: Arachne Arnold has been forced, through 
poverty, to marry wealthy Beekman Varick, of the fast 
Long Island hunting set. After she is installed in the 
great old family mansion she discovers that she does 


not love her hus}; 
orders him to leave, 
forever. ShemeetsH 
Dam, the masterfu 
lionaire, and her heg 
that she loves hina) 
Dam is infatuated ] 
MacDougal, the dan 
Ludwig MacDougal 
rical producer. Ma 
paying ardent court) 
and annoying her wi) 
attentions. Meanwh; 
is shamelessly pursv; 
Lispenard, who sec; 
Mrs. Van Dam, who } 
man Varick, who is ¢; 
clandestine affair wit! 
penard. These eight } 
by chance at a gay 4 
in the Hackensack | 
In this great instal! 
of the central charac 
love with an entire] 
person. Do not fail 4 
tale of spiritual rege; 
an absorbing settin| 
and bestiality. 


So I went to the m 
all, with a murmur ¢ 
ness to the editors for 
the Synopses of Prey) 


ters. —Morri' 


The Freeda 
the Cit; 


ROFESSOR OT’) 
STEIN had ai 
dying fame 

By the well-known Wii 
ory that immoil 
name. | 

His home was filled wii) 
was swamped wi) 

No Fahrenheit therm 
boast of more dey 

| 


They honored him at 
Wisconsin and ( 

At Princeton, Lelan) 
Yale and Michi:' 
And at last, in New York City, Weinstein ( 
highest goal— | 
’Twas the Freedom of the City on a handsom) 
scroll. | 


Professor Otto Weinstein said that evening to 1 
“Oh, I’m tired of all these functions. I can’t stan! 
life. | 

I am sick of fétes and banquets, so I’ll tell you w! 
Let us slip away and spend a quiet evening—j' 


So that evening Doctor Weinstein and his plum) 
ing spouse, . | 
When they'd finished with their dinner, gayli} 
from their house. 
No one recognized the doctor as a scientist of n' 
With the Freedom of the City in the pocket of h' 
He saw a passing taxi, and he signaled the chai 
“To the Follies in a hurry!” he exclaimed with i 
When they reached the well-known playhous' 
turned to go inside, 
From his coat he drew the parchment, ame! 
“Thanks for the ride.” | 


Said Professor Otto Weinstein at the window, ul 


“‘T’ll take two seats in the orchestra. They ™m 
aisle.” acs 
Then he seized the precious tickets with a be 
grace, 
When in dashed the taxi driver. There was mi 
face. 


“Say, grab them birds!”’ he loudly cried. ~- 
pair o’ beats!” vs : 
The ticket clerk exclaimed, “‘ They nearly 
seats!” sist 
Invain Professor Weinstein tried to plead 
That the Freedom of the City had been give 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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IGHT brings counsel—or so it’s said; but there were 

| \ nights, many of them, too, when, sleepless and toss- 

ing fitfully, Lisa had grown skeptical of the truth of 

that hackneyed saying. This time, though, she wasted 

little sleep in reflection. Before she turned out the light 

and drew the coverings about her she had already made 
up her mind. 

The morning broke raw and dismal. The dull grayness 
of the day before had made good its promise; and at eight 
o’clock, when she was awakened by the maid drawing 
her window curtains, she murmured an exclamation. 
A curtain of snow veiled the light, and the city streets 
and roof tops were white with it—a sodden, clinging 
shroud, wet underfoot and melting as it fell. 

She sat up blankly 
among the pillows. 

With the movement 
the sheer, filmy 
nightdress she wore 
slipped away from her 


shoulder, disclosing her firm throat and the 
rounded whiteness of an arm; and with this 
and the two thick plaits of hair framing her 
slender face she looked uncommonly slight 
and girlish. It was only for an instant, though, 
that she gazed at the storm outside, her face 
wrinkled in a rueful mouwe. The maid already 
was drawing Lisa’s bath, and as she went now 
to turn off the taps Lisa called her back. 

“Get me the morning papers, Annie,’ Lisa 
ordered hurriedly. 

As the maid closed the door she slipped from the bed and 
gathered up a dressing gown from the lounge near by. As 
hastily she drew it over her arms and shoulders; and 
returning to the bed, she sat back among the pillows again 
and pulled the coverings around her. What she thought is 
conjectural; but it was to be seen that even if she had 
settled decisively in her mind what she meant to do, the 
decision had not effaced all the uneasiness of the night 
before. The look of disquiet grew as she waited; and when 
the maid, returning, opened the door and Lisa saw she was 
without the papers she gave an exclamation. 

“Mr. Coburn has them, ma’am,”’ said the girl; and 
when Lisa said sharply ‘Get them, then,’’ the maid 
faltered dubiously. 

“Mr. Coburn’s gone, ma’am. He took the papers with 
him.” 

“Gone?” Lisa looked at her with startled eyes. “You 
don’t mean he has already breakfasted and left?” 

“Yes, ma’am; he was up an hour ago.” 

Lisa looked at her, more than ever uneasy now. In Wall 
Street the market does not open till ten, and Coburn never 
left the house before nine or later. The disquiet grew in her 
eyes. She could guess, she thought, why he had left like 
that; and, her voice thin, she directed the maid to turn 
off the bath, then to lay out a dress for the street. 

The instant the maid had closed the door behind her 
Lisa tossed the coverings aside; and slipping her feet into 
the fur-trimmed slippers beside the bed, she glided swiftly 
across the room. 

It was to the writing desk she went. For reasons of her 
own she kept the desk locked always, and fumbling in the 
recesses of a drawer she found the key and inserted it in the 
lock. As she raised the cover of the desk a row of inner 
drawers and pigeonholes was revealed, and in one of these 
was a bundle bound together with a rubber band. It was 
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the same sheaf of papers 
on which she had been so 
intent the afternoon be- 
fore; but after hurriedly 
ruffling them over, Lisa 
apparently failed to find 
whatshesought. Replac- 
ing them hurriedly in the 
desk, she again locked it 
and hid the key in the 
drawer. Then, her haste still evident, she crossed the 
room and, opening the door that led into the hall, for a 
moment she peered along the passage. The hall was empty. 
Beyond, at its end, Coburn’s door was open; and it was 
on this she had her eyes. 

“George!’’ she called softly, her voice, like her eyes, 
guarded. 

There was no reply. Coburn, of course, was gone; and 
as if thoroughly assured now, Lisa hurried down the pas- 
sage. A moment later she stood in Coburn’s room. In its 
look, its general array, the man’s habitation was like the 
man. In its early-morning disorder was an added note, too, 
of that. The room, at any rate, had about it the same note 
of juvenile, impulsive haphazardness that Coburn himself 
seemed at many times to have. His evening clothes lay 
where he had flung them the night before. Beside the bed 
his shoes sprawled, mocking her with an uncouth memory 
of himself; on his desk lay the collar and tie he had 
snatched off restlessly and thrown there. His linen shirt, 
with a set of costly sleeve links and studs still in it, draped 
the footboard of the bed. 

There were in the room other evidences, too, of Coburn 
and Coburn’s traits. Gay, highly tinted sport prints hung 
on the walls, vivid reminders of the owner’s taste in horses, 
dogs and what goes with dogs and horses. Given his own 
choice, he would have liked nothing better in fact than to 
have turned sporting squire, say—another name for going 
to seed. A bundle of fishing rods stood in one corner; and 
in another were golf bags, a pair of tennis rackets, a set of 
snowshoes and, to end it off, half a dozen guns in leather 
cases. 

The room would have made a schoolboy gloat. Lisa’s 
eye, however, did not dwell upon its helter-skelter arrange- 
ments. She knew what she sought, what had brought 
her there, and she went directly to it. 
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It was Coburn’s desk. On it lay the papers, the 


had given him the day before at his office. He had) 
them home with him; and snatching up the sheaf, 
running through it with eager fingers when anoth| 
caught her eye. It was a single sheet of newspapi 
in half, the blank spaces of its edges scribbled o: 
one end to the other with penciled figures. Layi| 
the bills in her hand, Lisa snatched it up. 

A glance told her what the paper was. It wast 
cial page of a last night’s Wall Street edition, butw 
her first was the array of figures scribbled on 1) 
Coburn had scribbled them, and she studied th 
curious intentness. One set of figures ran into the}! 
of thousands, a triumphant dollar sign set before tli 
as her eye caught this it gleamed. She wet her lip 
her glance strayed to a set of figures adjoining. | 

The result here was not quite the same. It wal 
on a rapidly diminishing scale, and there was 
glorious dollar mark to cap it off supremely. 
Coburn seemed to have slashed at it with a hasty,! 
stroke from the pencil and gone at it again on 
inspiring basis. As Lisa saw, the fabric of this con! 
he had built on magnificently again, for it was to 
now by a result something above the million mar 

There, too, was the once-more triumphant banti 
dollar sign. She did not linger to gloat on it, I 
A glance had shown her that all the computation 
had scribbled there were based on a certain figé 
start-off, the fractional amount 11114. She kn’ 
that meant; she had seen him figuring too often # 
like this not to know. It was a Wall Street price, |! 
tion; and her eye leaped to the double-banked co! 
figures and numerals printed there on the finané 

Halfway along the columns her look halted. } 
rustled in her grasp. She had it now. 

Under the notation, “Prices at the Close,”’ app! 
cabalistic entry, “T. C. Steel, 12634 bid, 127 ask 
knew enough to grasp what that disclosed. It} 
among other things, that Three Cities Steel was nl] 
up from the opening. It told her also that the stoc? 
more than fifteen points from 111. She wet” 
again. If Coburn had bought at 111 he was ma) 
sands of dollars to the good. In Wall Street, hows 
dabbler sells as well as buys. She knew that; 4 
she wet her lips, this time feverishly. If Coburn hi 
if Coburn had gone short, why , 

A little shudder ran through the slender figure’ 
there absorbed. The paper dropped from her han 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
she flung it from her. She did not forget, though, what had 
brought her there to Coburn’s room; and snatching up the 
sheaf of bills again, she began rapidly running through them. 

This time she found what she sought. A gleam of relief 
shot into her face; and drawing two of the papers from the 
bundle, she replaced the bundle on the desk. Then, with 
the two papers in her hand, Lisa slipped back along the hall 
to her room; and there, once she had closed the door, she 
glanced hurriedly at what she had. 

Each of the bills, like the others in the sheaf, was re- 
ceipted—marked at the bottom ‘“Paid.”” The two were 
bills also from the same shop. Across the top of each 
appeared the legend, “ Papillard, Modes.” Eleven hundred 
dollars was the amount represented by the two; and with 
a quick, energetic movement of her hands, Lisa tore the 
two in half. Then again she tore the fragments, then still 
again. Bit by bit she reduced the two sheets to fragments; 
and with these crumpled in her hand, she went to the wih- 
dow and raised the sash. A gust of wind freighted with a 
volley of melted flakes burst in through the opening, but 
this did not deter her. With a skillful toss she flung the 
scraps of paper from her; and slamming down the window, 
she peered for an instant through the glass, watching the 
tiny fragments while they swirled aloft and were blended, 
lost, in the white, dancing veil of falling snow. Ten min- 
utes later, fragrant from her bath, Lisa rang for the maid. 

“‘T’ll breakfast at the table, not in bed,” she directed. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the maid, and Lisa gave her another 
hasty order. 

“Ring up the garage, Annie; tell Cullen to get here with 
the car at once.” 

“Will you be home for luncheon, ma’am?”’ asked the 
maid. 

“No, I’ll be out all day. Hurry!’’ Lisa ordered. 

She had begun to scramble into her clothes before the 
maid had closed the door. 


vil 


NE o’clock was the hour she had appointed for her 

meeting with Coombes; but it was still only nine 
when she came downstairs in the elevator, wrapped in a 
long fur coat. The instant, however, the door man had 
sent up word the car was waiting, Lisa had hastened 
down. One would have been convinced, in fact, from 
her energetic haste that every minute of the morning was 
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valuable. She was fidgeting openly before the elevator 
reached the ground and Owens, the attendant, slid open 
the door. 

The man himself seemed in no great haste to get her 
down. He beamed broadly at Lisa, his deference more 
than ever visible; and about him, too, was an air of grate- 
ful humility and solicitude new even for him. 

“A wild day, Mrs. Coburn,” he chirped; “‘ye’re well 
wrapped for it, I hope.” E 

Lisa nodded absently. She gave a hasty glance at the 
tiny watch on her wrist; and the man spoke again, his 
flabby, ancient features shining. 

“T was talkin’ t’ your husband, ma’am. Ye’ll pardon an 
old man sayin’ it, Mrs. Coburn, but ye’ve a fine, kindly 
gentleman for y’r man, ma’am, and generous. He’s very 
good to the likes 0’ me.”’ 

“Ves?’’ she murmured, fidgeting impatiently as the 
man, still talking, fiddled with the lever. 

“Yes, ma’am. It’s more his goodness, though, I’m 
thinkin’ of than th’ money.” 

“What?” Lisa said abruptly. ‘What money?” 

“The money, ma’am, he’s investin’ for me,” the man 
replied; and no longer fidgeting now, Lisa gazed at him 
through her veil. 

“You mean Mr. Coburn is doing that—investing your 
money? How much is it, Owens? He didn’t tell me.” 
“Nine hunnerd dollars, ma’am. It’s me savings. 

getting it out of th’ bank this day for him.” 

“T see.’ The voice was even. “Then you haven’t given 
it to him yet, you say?” 

“No, ma’am. He said I e’d let him have it tonight.” 

As he slid back the door she darted out of the elevator 
and along the hall. Halfway to the door, however, her gait 
faltered and she stopped, halting irresolutely as if to turn 
back. Owens was still smiling after her, and frowning 
thoughtfully she went on. The frown was still there as the 
liveried door man threw open the bronze-grille door for her 
and hastened forward under the entrance canopy to help 
her into the car. 

She shrank back among the cushions. Then again her 
haste broke forth, and as the chauffeur fumbled with the 
rug he was throwing about her knees she gave him an im- 
patient look. 

“That will do, Cullen; I’m in a hurry,” she told him. 
She gave her wrist watch another restless glance. ‘‘ How 
long will it take to get downtown?” she demanded then. 
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She had forgotten in her haste that she h; 
him the direction, and the man looked at he 

“How far downtown, ma’am?”’ 

“Wall Street,’’ answered Lisa, her tone sh 

The street was ankle deep with snow—wit 
and through it the morning traffic, skidding ¢ 
was picking its way, its pace cautious, 7 
after a look about, shook his head. 

“T’ll do my best, ma’am,”’ he said. 

Lisa gestured to him to get started. Her ir 
ibly grew. Quitting Park Avenue, the car t 
ner and trundled westward a block to where 
Avenue car line sweepers had cleared the g 
tracks; and here the motor made safer, ; 
Lisa, however, still fidgeted. Over her a 
beaded bag she’d carried the day before; 
blocks beyond, with a quick movement she y 
and opening the Moroccan-leather case it hel 
into its folds. Then again her eyes sought he 
and she bit her lip vexatiously. A moment lé 
to the chauffeur through the silken speakin 
her. 

“You'll have to go faster, Cullen!” 

The car darted on, its speed accelerated; 
ninth Street, where it was held up momen 
traffic, Lisa threw the rug hastily from her} 

“Drive up to the curb,” she directed cris 

The man with some difficulty extrica 
the jam of other vehicles; and the instani 
side the walk, without waiting for him. 
open the door, she opened it herself and a 

“Wait for me at the Ritz,” ordered Lisa. 
in an hour.” _ - 

She hurried round the corner, her head 
driving wind and the sleet now volleyed o 
minute later, when the motor went on w 
traffic, the chauffeur glanced down the sid 
mistress was still hurrying along. Just ahe: 
the Fifth Avenue Subway station, and an 
ward she disappeared down its stairs. 

A train was standing in the station and 
catch it. A little breathless then, she clung 
the crowded car; and that impatience still | 
was evident from the look she gave her wrist 
She scowled at it frankly, and she was still s 

(Continued on Page 30) 


She Hurried Round the Corner, Her Head Bent to the Driving Wind and the Sleet Now Volleyed on It | 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
she awoke to the knowledge that someone, a 
man, was speaking to her. 

“What?” said Lisa, inelegant in her abrupt 
awakening. 

The passenger, a stout, middle-aged person, 
was beaming at her with expressive kindness. 

“T was asking, lady, will you have my seat,’’ he said. 

“Thanks,’’ murmured Lisa, and she shook her head; 
“T’d much prefer to stand.” 

She would, too, it seemed. Apparently not even the 
rushing headlong speed of the express satisfied her mood. 
The urbane, smiling person persisted, however, in his well- 
meant courtesy. 

“You sit down, lady,’ he urged, adding assuringly, 
“T’m jus’ goin’ a coupla stations anyhow.” 

Lisa took the seat. Next to her sat a man absorbed in 
his morning paper. It was open at the back pages, and as 
she saw the print in its familiar double-banked columns of 
letters and numerals she gave it a quick, instinctive glance. 
As instinctively she glanced at the man. 

His overcoat, an ulster of flashy smartness, was unbut- 
toned, and beneath it one got a glimpse of a suit also 
smart and flash—clothes of a sort conventional to a type of 
the downtown city man—the Wall Street hanger-on espe- 
cially. What caught her eye, though, was palpably not the 
clothes but the man’s hard-lipped, gross and calculating 
features. With an air of sullen, disgusted bewilderment he 
was now scowling at what he read. 

She had seen that look before. She had seen it, still 
further, appear responsively to that selfsame stimulus, the 
newspaper’s financial page; and her eye went to the paper, 
scanning a heading at the top. 

“Flurry in Three Cities Steel,’ she read. “Shorts Driven 
to Cover.’”’ The heading gave further particulars. ‘Bear 
Traders Squeezed, Stock Run Up Nine Points in an Hour.” 
Then in the final line was the legend, “Closing Price, 
12634 bid, 127 asked.” 

It was the same news, of course, that she had digested 
earlier in Coburn’s room. Now, however, its effect on her 
seemed more than ever urgent and immediate. She 
hitched forward on her seat, her hands gripping and 
ungripping on the beaded bag in her lap. Every minute or 
so she glanced at the watch on her wrist. Of Wall Street 
and Wall Street’s methods she may have known little; but 
there was one thing about the place that Lisa knew with 
a vigorous, frightening certainty: It was that disaster and 
destruction often fall like a bolt out of the blue on those 
who dabble in the market; and while the Subway train was 
still two stations from the Wall Street stop she rose and 
edged her way through the crowd to the door. She stood 
there, clinging to a strap. 

The instant the guard opened the door she dashed to 
the platform and bolted up the stairs. It was as if some 
new, added alarm spurred her. Out in the street she was 
very nearly running. 

The bank was two blocks from the Subway station. By 
the time she reached it she was breathless. Already, how- 
ever, she had opened the beaded bag, and as she reached 
the teller’s window she had the Moroccan cardcase in her 
hand. A faint look of surprise dawned in the man’s eyes 
as he reached out and took the check she handed to him; 
and after turning it over in his hand, he looked up at her. 
Lisa held her breath. 

“You haven’t indorsed this,’’ he said. 

‘I’m sorry,” she breathed. 

At a near-by counter she wrote her name on the back 
of the check. Then when she returned to the teller’s 
window she drew in her breath again and held it. The man 
was subjecting the check to another prolonged, hesitating 
scrutiny. 

“Are you Lisa Coburn?” he asked. 

“‘Certainly,”’ she answered, her voice strange. 

The teller’s air was still awkward. 

“T_I’m afraid, madam’’—he was saying, his tone 
apologetic, when Lisa cut him short. Her own voice she 
hardly recognized. 

“What’s wrong with that check?”’ she demanded harshly. 
“Ts anything the matter with it?”’ 

The teller smiled pacifically. 

“T was going to say, madam, you'll require identifica- 
tion. Are you acquainted with anyone here?”’ 
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He Came Riding Back on the Footboard of a Taxi, 
Shrilling as He Came, ‘“‘Hey, Here Y’are, Lady!” 


“Oh, is that all?”’ she breathed again. She thought fora 
moment. ‘‘The other teller knows me; I don’t know his 
name. Isn’t he here today?” 

“Just a minute,’’ said the man. 

He left the cage, locking it behind him. Lisa waited. 

A stream of hurrying people was passing in and out at 
the door, and the bank corridor was swept with an icy draft 
that gusted into it every time the door was opened. She 
did not feel the cold, however. A thin line of moisture 
dewed her upper lip, and from behind her veil her eyes 
intently followed the teller as he stepped leisurely into the 
rear part of the room. There he stopped; and she saw the 
man she knew, the other teller, rise from one of the.desks. 
She breathed again. 

The two men talked for a moment. Then as the second 
started toward her and she was preparing to greet him, he 
stopped halfway down the aisle and turned back. He and 
the other teller again conferred briefly, after which she saw 
them go to another desk, where together they opened one 
of the huge ledgers lying on it. The minute that passed 
seemed to Lisa interminable. 

Behind her a queue of persons awaited their turn at the 
window. One or two watched her curiously. Unmindful, 
she raised her veil and dabbed with a handkerchief at the 
moisture on her face. Then, in the midst of it, the instant 
when in her fright anger began to stir within her, she 
awakened to hear a smooth, urbane voice deferentially 
address her: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Coburn. Sorry to have kept you 
waiting. How will you have the money, please?”’ 

The relief in her eyes was expressive. 

“T’11—T’ll have it in cash—bank notes,”’ 
again she heard her voice break. 

Picking up a bundle of notes, the teller flipped them 
through his fingers, then handed them to her. 

“Dreadful weather, isn’t it?’’ heremarked, making polite 
bank conversation. Lisa hardly heard him. 

“Thank you,” she said; and hastily stuffing the bills 
into her bag, she left the window swiftly. At, the door, 
though, her haste all at once subsided. 

The beaded bag was gripped tightly in her hand. Out- 
side, the street crowd was thronging by through the wet, 
jostling one another in the restless hurry typical always of 
the city’s financial district; and after one uneasy glance 
up and down the street she shrank back into the doorway, 
the bag more tightly gripped in her hands. Then a boy, an 
urchin in messenger’s uniform, came slouching by, his 
hands deep in his pockets and his shoulders hunched to 
the drizzle into which the snow now had turned; and as 
she saw him Lisa’s face brightened. 

“Boy, boy!’’ she called. He edged across the walk to 
her. “‘Do you want to make half a dollar? Get me a cab 
if you do,”’ she said. 

He dashed off, his hands snatched out of his pockets and 
exploding into instant action. A minute later he came 
riding back on the footboard of a taxi, shrilling as he came, 
“Hey, here y’are, lady!”’ 

Lisa spunked herself together. 

None but her could have known the inexpressible relief 
she felt as she hurried from the bank entrance—the bank 
itself, more plainly. 

The boy held the cab door open for her, and she handed 
him his fifty cents. Then she gave the taxi driver a direc- 
tion; and getting into the cab, she huddled down into a 
corner. She still gripped the beaded bag in her hands. 


said Lisa, and 


Her eyes closed themselves as the ‘| 
up the slope of Wall Street and turne) 
northward into Broadway. A bre’ 
through her parted lips. Each of th 
lingering moments back there at t, 

never would forget, and only she could realig; 
had taken out of her. The moment when t 
the tellers, had turned back to consult the led: 
the most devastating perhaps of all. What 
turned back that check on her? What if she | 
the bank too late and there had not been mi 
to meet it? Her eyes, at the thought, again | 
lidded, and once more another breath escape 
had not been too late, however. There still ha 
enough to meet the check. 

Smiling thinly in the blessed. thankfulness 
Lisa pulled open the strings of the beaded hi 
peered at the packet of money lying there 
gleamed as she did so. They were still glowi| 
heard the clock on Trinity’s spire boom the }; 
ten o’clock, the hour the market opens. 


In Rooker, Burke & Co.’s New Street bro 
the customers’ room was thronged. A big | 
around, waiting. The London opening had ¢ 
from that preliminary the dabblers guessed | 
something was in the air. As ten struck a! 
among the knot of men grouped about the’ 
itself exuberantly. 

“They’re off!’ it shrilled; and in the 
shouted, “Five hundred Three Cities comrt 
Another five hundred at an eighth! Three C 
eighth!” Then with a whoop the voice raised 
“‘ A thousand Three Cities at a quarter! Hey,s 

Rooker, the head partner, a cigar clenched! 
strode out from the offices at the back. His} 
knitted as he beckoned imperatively to Beeks 
the customers’ room. Beeks went to him a-t) 

““Where’s Coburn?” Rooker demanded. | 

“‘He’s in his room, ain’t he?” returned Beel. 
there a minute ago.’ 

“You find him!” Rooker directed sharply.’ 
in a hurry too!” 

At the instant he spoke the voice at the 1 
itself once more: 

“A thousand Three Cities, 129!” | 

“Get a move on, Beeks!’’ snapped Rooker. | 


vii 


i WAS half past ten or later when the ta) 
Coburn in it rolled out of the West Sev! 
Street entrance to Central Park, and trundlir! 
turned again into upper Broadway. It was st! 
or more to the time of her appointment, the! 
with Coombes; but every moment of that | 
knew would be occupied. She was again co 
wrist watch when the cab, slackening its speec! 
the curb and stopped. The driver, reaching | 
open the door for her. The beaded bag still clu! 
Lisa stepped out. 
“Wait,” she directed. Then she hasten) 
building before her. 
New York in this quarter is another little ¢ 
Flat houses, shops, provision stores, busines: 
rages and all the rest crowd together in the dis 
plete, separate cross section of the city’s val? 
and again for purposes of her own, Lisa lon{ 
familiar with the neighborhood. It was a bé 
she now had entered—another bank; and tl 
not the first time she had come to it was evidi 
assured, ready way she brisked inside, cr 
made her way to asmall inner oftice set off besid 
cages. ‘‘Ladies’ Dept.’ was stenciled above t 
As she reached it she was already fumbling 
and as she did so a momentary frown of annoy’ 
her slender brows. It was only for an 
(Continued on Page 107; 
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fered was the failure of Simon Kesser, wherein 

our citizens lost so heavily of their savings that 
it is feared years will pass before they recover and 
again engage in such enterprises as fit their surround- 
ings and abilities. 

Simon Kesser came to town from a farm, where 
he had received excellent training at the hands of 
immigrant parents. He knew how to work, how to 
be polite and modest, and was honest, but when 
brought from the country and given a place in the 
lumber yard at the railroad station a good deal of 
sport was made of his queer clothes, broken English, 
homely features and dull ways, for Simon never 
seemed so generously blessed by Nature as were our 
own young people. 

But his habits were better, and we soon began 
hearing of the long hours he put in at the yards, his 
promptness and reliability, although Joe Blair, his 
employer, said it was necessary to show him a thing 
two or three times before he understood it. 

And his old neighbors on Pole Creek, where he 
came from, were pleased that Simon had been given 
a chancein town. The Pole Creek people had settled 
around a church of a variety we knew little about, 
but they were faithful to it, great workers, 
and very thrifty. They paid their accounts 
at the stores with a promptness rather un- 
usual with the rest of us, and if one of their 
number got behind, the others helped him, 
and lectured him about the importance of 
working harder and spending less. They 
were very reliable in the simple virtues 
all understand, and too frequently neglect, 
however much they lacked in the larger 
views requiring a longer residence in the 
country of their adoption. Ray Chapman, 
of the bank, used to say that any farmer 
who signed Bakker, Weid, Jugend, Mistral, 
Yegol, Eje, Andreyev or other name indicat- 
ing Pole Creek, could get money on a note 
without an indorser, so famous were they 
for prompt pay. 

As they were clannish their trade was 
valuable, and most of their lumber business 
drifted to Joe Blair, who was giving Simon 
Kesser a chance to learn American ways. 

After Simon had been with Joe Blair two 
or three years he became famous around 
town because of faithfulness to his work, 
and when a young man was needed in a 
bank, office or store, talk of Pole Creek came 
up. Employers were willing to be patient 
with the dullness of the Pole Creek young 
men until such time as they could learn our 
modern ways and become as valuable as 
Simon. Our own young men grumbled a 
good deal because of the favor the Pole Creek people enjoyed 
when a good position was to be given out, but we answered 
them as well as we could without being offensive. 

Simon Kesser was the first representative of Pole Creek 
to come to town to live, and became a sort of authority to 
be consulted when help was needed. Every Sunday he 
drove out to attend his own services, and as he regularly 
saw all his old neighbors who came to town he knew the 
promising young men, and was often called upon to recom- 
mend them for promotion. And he was careful in making 
these recommendations; we frequently heard that when 
asked to find a neighbor to be given a trial he consulted 
with the older men of his neighborhood, who were also 
anxious that their representatives be creditable. 


d | Ver most serious misfortune this town ever suf- 


Pole Creek Women 


HE women frequently went to Simon and asked that 

he find them a girl to assist with the children or house- 
work. And in a week or two a Pole Creek farmer or his 
son would appear with one, carry a queer-looking trunk 
into the home of her employer, and then drive hurriedly 
and noisily away, as if to do chores in town quickly, and 
get back to work. 

Soon thereafter we began hearing that the girl recom- 
mended by Simon was a jewel, and that the woman of the 
house and the children loved her. The Pole Creek girls 
were willing to work long hours on occasion, patient, 
womanly, polite and capable, saved their money, and never 
missed services at their queer church. 

We used to say that if a Pole Creek boy or girl employed 
in town misbehaved, we could complain to their parents, 
and the offender would get a whipping. But it was not 
necessary to complain to the sturdy parents; the Pole 
Creek people in town behaved so well that probably they 
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Tanya Still Worried a Little About Her Husband 
as He Devoted Long Hours to His New Work 


did our community a great deal of good by example, al- 
though the shiftless picked at them a little. Joe Blair 
offered to bet that he could drive out to Pole Creek, tell 
the farmers there that Simon owed him a hundred dollars 
he wouldn’t pay, and come back with the money; that the 
farmers would pay it, so anxious were they to keep their 
reputation good, and then settle with Simon when he 
came out the following Sunday to attend church. 

They had a queer kind of school, but it seemed effective; 
the children were taught English as well as whatever 
jargon their parents talked, and once when a team from 
town went out to a spelling match on Pole Creek our chil- 
dren were defeated, an incident we made much of in our 
rather free comment on the shiftlessness of American 
children. Our children had all sorts of educational ad- 
vantages lacking on Pole Creek. We pointed with pride to 
our curriculum rather more than we grumbled about the 
interest on bonds voted to build the schoolhouses, and 
were a little indignant when it seemed a plainer school was 
getting better results. 

Joe Blair rather overdid bragging on Simon Kesser, his 
assistant. Other employers began making secret offers, 
and Joe was forced to advance his wages gradually, and 
finally give him an interest in the lumber yard, to keep 
him. Whereupon it was said by a good many that Joe 
never did amount to much, and that Simon was the back- 
bone of the business. This talk made Joe very mad, and 
when we found it out we took rather more joy in spreading 
the story than before. 
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running the place. The towr 
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Two or three years after 
partner in the lumber yard hi 
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And when a Pole Creek man went toa/}t 
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About this time we heard the first intir 
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sition, and president of the Citizens’ Bank 
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(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

No social affair was complete without the 
presence of Simon. The little gossip about 
his rapid rise was so palpably envious that 
it was easily disposed of. Simon loved the 
social affairs, but said it was always neces- 
sary to drag Tanya to them. She didn’t 
care for that sort of thing so much as her 
husband; but her home and children were 
managed on the Pole Creek plan, which 
didn’t admit of giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to society. When there was sickness 
in her neighborhood Tanya was a minister- 
ing angel, and her children were so neat and 
well behaved and her house so spotless 
that many said she was one of the most 
popular women in town. 

But Simon was the real town hero. He 
had the reputation of success behind him, 
and everybody still said he was at least 
honest. People pointed him out as an ex- 
ample of what a dull man could accomplish 
with industry, politeness and honesty. And 
it must be admitted he did pretty well as 
our leading citizen. He joined with those 
who believed in progress, and was a leader 
in their activities. They conceived the no- 
tion of making our town another Chicago, 
although a few of us feared it was lacking 
in some of the necessary requisites. 

True, our section had great natural ad- 
vantages, as the Pole Creek people and 
some others had demonstrated. But the 
old fogies said it was possible to crowd 
natural advantages too far, since they dif- 
fered in every community, and that this 
difference should be carefully considered. 

Simon and his progressive friends organ- 
ized a booster club, holding weekly lunch- 
eons to talk over our larger affairs, and 
made it rather discreditable not to belong. 
Surely it was a good object to put the town 
on the map, they said, and take advantage 
of the progress going about; no one could 
deny it. 

Once a month the club had ladies’ night, 
when there was a program, and speeches 
made outlining what the club, under 
Simon’s lead, proposed to do for the town. 
Tanya never entirely shared her husband’s 
new enthusiasm, and once said to the 
woman who sat next to her at the banquet 
table: ‘“‘I’m old-fashioned; I’m a little 
afraid.” 

This being called to Simon’s attention, he 
said: ‘‘Booh! One must have new ideas in 
a new country.” 

“But sound old ideas are good in a new 
country,” Tanya replied; a remark re- 
ealled later. 

Simon’s crowd made its first venture 
with a packing house; to be small at first, 
with plenty of room to grow, they said. 
Simon was made president, naturally, as he 
had the money ,of the Citizens’ Bank and 
county treasurer’s office. back of him. 
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We were told of the great amounts of 
money made in the packing business, and 
became familiar with names famous in the 
industry. The boosters found an item in a 
newspaper stating that a well-known pack- 
ing house the year before had made a profit 
of 1280 per cent on its capital. 

‘Cut it in two,” Simon said, “again re- 
duce it by half; and we will all become 
rich.” 

Then began a campaign to sell stock. 
We were at first told the business was so 
profitable it would pay its own way, but it 
was explained later that a small amount 
would be necessary to make a start, and 
show confidence in our natural advantages. 

This small amount turned out to be stag- 
gering, but everybody subscribed. Simon 
went out to Pole Creek and came back with 
the ready money of most of the people. We 
knew he could do it, and reminded ourselves 
again that he was honest. 

Tanya still worried alittle about her hus- 
band as he devoted long hours to his new 
work and was compelled to neglect his 
duties as banker and county treasurer. It 
was a whirlwind campaign so tremendous 
that Tanya did not see him for days at a 
time. i 

Most of the town people were thrifty 
and saving, and urged by a committee 
composed of Simon and three or four others 
almost equally prominent, went the limit, 
the arguing was so insistent and unanswer- 
able. Old people invested their rainy-day 
money; business men strained their re- 
sources to do all that became enterprising 
citizens. The local papers said we were on 
trial, that Opportunity was at last knocking 
at our door, and almost forced everybody 
to buy packing-house stock. We knew a 
good deal of calamity would result if any- 
thing should go wrong in the venture, but 
Simon Kesser was president of the com- 
pany, and we all knew he was honest. 

Mrs. Hannah Harris, a crippled widow 
employed at the post office, put her small 
savings and life-insurance money in the 
venture, which caused a few of the older 
men, including Newcomb Carleton, to 
shake their heads. Newcomb was president 
of the First National Bank, and a conserva- 
tive careful man, with a keen sense of the 
trust reposed in him. At first he balked 
when the committee called, flushed with 
success and excitement, but his stubborn- 
ness threatened to harm his business, so he 
finally did as much as the Citizens’ Bank, 
which was a great deal. Years afterwards 
portions of the argument between Newcomb 
Carleton and members of the packing-house 
soliciting committee were quoted. Carleton 
said his first duty was to his depositors, to 
those who had trusted him; that it was not 
only his privilege but sacred duty to use 
his own judgment, and not accept that of 
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members of an excited committee in a ques- 
tion so momentous; but the local atmosphere 
was so charged with progress that the old 
banker did not dare assert beliefs acquired 
in years of experience. 

When it became known that careful New- 
comb Carleton had approved the plan with 
his money it had an effect on others. Ben 
Stalberg, the baker, had accumulated con- 
siderable money, by reason of long saving 
and tremendous work, assisted by his wife 
and older children, and all this went into 
the enterprise. Many other hard-working 
people invested their entire savings, and 
were generously complimented by members 
of the committee. 

During the year the packing house was 
building there was a real-estate boom, as 
many new people came to town, and the 
booster idea seemed so good that other big 
enterprises were thought out, to keep the 
packing house company. 

But before we got around to them we 
were busy with fresh campaigns to make 
the first venture a success. Those who had 
at first gone beyond the limit suggested by 
caution went in deeper at the second whirl- 
wind campaign, and helped all they could 
when a third became necessary. As a local 
paper said, our publie spirit was on trial, 
and the response was so generous that no 
one believed it possible to raise so great an 
amount of money in so small a place. 

I regret to report there was something 
wrong with the packing-house venture. [I 
never knew what it was, being a common 
man, but recall that it really was very 
promising in the beginning. There did not 
seem to be a single argument against it; it 
was profitable, progressive, would put the 
town on the map, and lead to other valu- 
able things; it would increase our pop- 
ulation, demonstrate that we were a live 
community, and so on. Who could argue 
against it? I am satisfied that every man 
actively concerned in it was actuated by 
the best motives. 

But the one thing wrong, whatever it 
was and overlooked by all, turned out 
more serious than the thousand good argu- 
ments in its favor; for the packing house 
went to smash after three years of as good 
fighting as I have ever seen. 

Everyone in town, and every farmer for 
miles around, lost heavily. Simon’s bank 
was crippled. It also turned out he had 
used county funds in his efforts to help the 
town, but happily the Pole Creek men 
went to his rescue; every man of them had 
lost heavily, but they saw to it that the 
Citizens’ Bank and the county treasurer’s 
office were able to survive. But the First 
National was compelled to close its doors, 
its president having been hammered so 
hard by members of the committee to fol- 
low the example set by the Citizens’ Bank. 
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He was a “precious”; in fact he was 
“perfectly precious.” The only trouble 
was that he shared this priceless value with 
whomever else Milly looked upon with 
passing favor. 

Nevertheless, a great emptiness had come 
into his life. He thought of all their good 
times together, and of how Milly always 
had time for everything, and yet could go 
down to St. Mary’s Hospital and read to 
the children every week; and how hard she 
worked over benefits that were given every 
summer on her father’s lawn at South- 
ampton and in winter at his town house. 

He sighed again. He would probably 
remain a bachelor for life! That was what 
most of the men at his clubs were doing. 
They declared that there were no girls 
nowadays that one cared to marry. Forty 
more years of it alone, since he was thirty 
now. He considered his sad case with 
much self-pity, and felt that it was indeed 
too bad to be forced to lead a selfish and 
lonely life because women had turned their 
backs on home and husband and all the 
old-fashioned virtues. 

A messenger, taking his life in his hands, 
ducked in front of his wheels, and reminded 
him, as everything did seem to remind him, 
of Milly. A little girl with white curls 
had sprung in front of them in just that 
fool way one day last fall and it was only 
by a miracle that they had missed her. 
He had hated to look around, but Milly 
was out of the car in a flash and had the 
muddy little thing in her arms and was 
petting her, and the look on her face had 
been very lovely and had made him catch 


his breath. After a long time she poured 
nickels into the sticky little hands and sent 
the child back into her house. 

“Tsn’t she perfectly precious!”’ she cried 
when they were on their way again. ‘And 
did you ever see such slick eyes and such 
scads of eyelashes?’’ She was still pale, 
but even then she could not be serious. 
“T am thinking of taking up children in a 
serious way,” she told him gravely. 

He decided abruptly that he did not 
want to go to his club. He would go over 
to Satzen Beloff’s studio; there was always 
a crowd there at this hour, when the work- 
ing light had failed. 

He pulled up beside the park, where a 
robin was singing and a squirrel was chasing 
a smaller squirrel over a beach, and the 
grass was a tender green with here and 
there a crocus like a small sun. And it 
came over him like a dash of cold water 
that he had no one with whom to share the 
witchery and wonder of this new world. 
He wasn’t so very keen about going up to 
Beloff’s. On the other hand, he did not 
want to go back to the club and hear end- 
less talk of polo and planes and who would 
win the golf championship and where to 
buy real Scotch for a hundred and twenty- 
five. Nor did he want to hear about the 
new midnight roof show, nor how Wall 
Street was going straight to the devil. 

Something about the appearance of the 
park got home to him. It made him want 
something very much that he did not have. 
He looked at the robins affectionately. 
Sensible and ladylike little things, the 
smaller robins were not plucking their wings 


nor painting their beaks nor acting in a 
way uncouth and brazen. They were call- 
ing to someone or being called to, and the 
carriage man at the door was preening him- 
self under the eye of the black-haired mani- 
curist next door, and here was he alone. 
Alone save for resentment and the firm 
conviction that Milly was wrong and that 
there must be some womanly women left 
in the world. 

Perhaps they were to be found in circles 
outside his own. All the better. Girls 
who worked had sensible ideas. His en- 
thusiasm was a trifle diminished by the 
mental picture of working girls as he saw 
them here and there. They acted very 
much as Milly did, he recalled, and were 
dressed today as Milly and her sisters 
dressed yesterday. Well, this was getting 
him nowhere. Moodily he rang the ele- 
vator bell and was carried up to Mr. Beloff’s 
studio. 

And in the meantime the radiant Patricia 
walked on, unconscious of the admiration 
she had roused in a normally unsusceptible 
breast. At Fifty-eighth Street she left the 
Avenue and crossed the square. The foun- 
tain splashed softly, the lovely figure on it 
looked back at her wistfully as though envy- 
ing her flesh and blood, and from the rose 
room at the Plaza gay music floated out to 
greet her. 

On the north steps two gilded youths 
brightened visibly at her approach and 
gazed after her sadly. 

West of the Plaza she halted. The ele- 
vator boy smiled at her, the thin pale smile 
of an elevator boy but unmistakably a 


smile. Surreptitiously he stig 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
man stared at Patricia with a look of in- 
credulous recognition. 

‘“Who says there is no God?” said Van 
to himself in a voice of awe, and was at her 
side, looking down at her with the look of a 
man who after long years has found gold. 
Beloff murmured some names and Van 
shot him a glance that said “‘Hands off!” 
and took possession of Patricia. 

‘Very pleasant over by the window,” he 
murmured, and Patricia found herself by 
the window. 

““T had turned for the moment,’ he 
continued, ‘‘from the charms of Beloff’s an- 
tique Venetian tapestries, from his chasu- 
bles and ivory-decorated pedestals and 
even’’—his voice deepened reverently— 
“‘even from the beauties of those carved 
Italian Renaissance doorways—turned from 
them for what?”’ 

The question was clearly rhetorical. He 
waited for no answer but waved his hand 
grandiloquently to the view spread beneath 
on the expanse of grass. 

“eft them cold is what I did,’”’ he went 
on, “‘that I might extract a crude beauty 
from Nature as we see her spread so fla- 
grantly before us!”’ 

Patricia followed his glance and beheld 
the park in all its allurement of tender 
greens, of soft high lights and waiting 
shadows. There was something peculiarly 
touching in the way those imprisoned acres 
seemed to throw out their arms to meet 
the coming of spring. He wondered if she 
felt the spell, and was sure that she must. 

“Pascinating, isn’t it?’*cried Patricia. 
“Don’t you love spring?”’ 

“Indeed, yes!’’ Van assured her gravely, 
and pulled another stately throne chair 
closer to the first one. 

He made an inviting gesture toward the 
chair. Patricia hesitated; she had just 
that second observed the entrance of Peggy 
Hoyle, whose proud privilege it was to 
frock many of the four hundred. At last 
had come to Mr. Beloff’s studio someone 
who interested Patricia. Mr. Jenkins— 
surely Mr. Beloff had said Jenkins—saw 
her hesitation. 

“Oh, you don’t care for the French 
Renaissance period!’’ he exclaimed, and 
gave the suggested chair a scathing glance. 
“Well, I can’t find it in my heart to blame 
you. This Italian walnut will please you 
better.”’ It was, his tone said, a plain 
statement of fact; but Patricia still looked 
doubtful. He contemplated the chair with 
appreciation. ‘‘With back and seat up- 
holstered in gros and petit point,’’ he 
pointed out, ‘‘very well designed scrolls 
and arabesques.”’ This clinched the matter 
as far as he was concerned, and with kingly 
courtesy he took her hand and assisted her 
into the chair. 

Patricia looked at him wonderingly, but, 
accustomed to the conversational vagaries 
of Mr. Beloff’s circle, maintained an ami- 
able silence. The painter himself was very 
prone to dilate in this manner on antique 
furniture or old china or a thousand other 
things. He had queer friends—anyone who 
interested him was apt to turn up in the 
studio. This man, she deduced, was in the 
antique furniture business, an auctioneer 
perhaps. Before she had had an oppor- 
tunity to tell him that she had no knowl- 
edge whatever of that sort of thing he 
sank into the chair beside her and held out 
a cigarette case. 

“T don’t smoke,’’ she admitted. She felt 
this was a weak spot in her armor; but she 
was rewarded for her honesty by a pleased 
and complimentary smile. 

“Fair enough!” he ejaculated, lighting a 
match. “I was sure you didn’t.” 

“Smoking makes me feel ill,’’ she con- 
fessed in a burst of sincerity. 

She knew that all the really smart people 
smoked and she would not have owned up 
to her failing in conversation with any one 
who really mattered. She was surprised at 
the glance of approval that he bestowed 
upon her. She became conscious that he 
was extremely attractive to her. She felt 
as though she had known him for a long 
time, and it was not until she was dropping 
off to sleep that night that she knew why 
this was so. Then it came to her that he 
looked exactly like Sir Launcelot in a mod- 
ern illustration that she had cut out and 
treasured for years—Sir Launcelot in Eng- 
lish tweeds and an air of sophistication. 

The furniture dealer or auctioneer or 
whatever he might be was smoking con- 
tentedly, his eyes straying from the shim- 
mering park vignetted by flowering window 
boxes to the lovely being beside him. 
Patricia met his glance once and a thrill 
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ran through her. He was certainly attrac- 
tive. 

Then: ‘‘Jenkins,’”’ she repeated to her- 
self. And her pulse went back to normal. 
She recalled how slightingly Mr. Beloff 
had spoken of him, apparently indifferent 
as to whether he was overheard or not. 
“Oh, well, he is of little importance!” 
She glanced at the well-cut head so near 
her and sighed regretfully, being not un- 
affected by the season herself. An .auc- 
tioneer, undoubtedly; they always went 
into rhapsodies over furniture, just as he 
had done. 

Behind them was a rising and falling 
tide of conversation. They two were shut 
off with spring in all its glory before them. 
A light breeze came in across the hyacinths, 
and the air grew drowsy. 

Van, loath to break the spell, scarcely 
breathed, when Patricia became tense in 
her chair and leaned forward suddenly 
with parted lips. Whatever she was looking 
at he could not gather, but it made her 
exquisite face look as if she were praying. 
That holy look made him catch his breath, 
and he searcely dared speak to her. But he 
could not bear to be left so outside her 
thoughts. 

“Not bad, is it?”’ he said softly. ‘‘Not 
bad at all, these flowers and birds and 
things. Gets to one a bit, doesn’t it?” 
His question hung in the air like an avowal. 

“Pardon,” said Patricia, without turning 
her elated eyes, ‘‘did you say something?” 

Van look nettled, not being accustomed 
to having even the prettiest girls so clearly 
indifferent. 

“Don’t mention it,’’ he said in a loud, 
clear voice. ‘‘I only remarked that the 
park is less moth-eaten than usual.” 

“Oh, not at all!” 

He looked her up and down, but the 
effect of this was lost as she was plainly 
oblivious of him. 

“Quite so, not at all,’ he agreed in a 
tone of honeyed sweetness. ‘‘That is, I 
mean to say, possibly when.” 

No answer was forthcoming, and he was 
about to cast the girl forever out of his life 
when she turned upon him so abruptly 
that he started. Her cheeks were flushed. 

““Look,’’ she breathed. ‘‘Isn’t that ex- 
traordinary!” 

It was so unexpected that he muffed it. 

“What?” he asked vaguely. ‘‘Where?”’ 

She made a swift, beckoning gesture 
with her white-kid hand and moved grace- 
fully and hurriedly to the window. 

“See,” she cried, “‘it really is they, and 
not only that, but they are going in!” 

Van leaned over the purple hyacinths, 
examined the street carefully and regarded 
her in doubt. There were park walls, gray 
asphalt, people walking, and a flat table- 
land of shiny limousine roofs. 

““Same old people,’’ he said pleasantly, 
“same old street. But perhaps I missed 
something?” 

Patricia lifted impatient brows. 

“Tn front of the tea room of the Com- 
mittee for Wasted Belgium,” she said 
smartly. ‘“‘ Don’t you recognize the livery? 
I supposed everyone in New York knew 
that!” She stared at him with big eyes. 
“‘Tt’s the Laidlaw-Twitchells!”’ 

Van gave her an uneasy glance. There 
was something about this girl he did not 
understand. She was teasing him appar-. 
ently, but he did not get her drift. 

“Oh, yes.’”’ He was suspicious, but de- 
termined to hold his own. ‘‘ Fancy that, the 
Twitchells! Who would believe it!” 

“Certainly is,’’ she assured him. ‘I 
could not be mistaken in their car; it stops 
at the dressmakers’ across the way from 
me all the time. Besides, I saw them go in 
there— Millicent and her mother!” 

“Millicent and her mother,’”’ he echoed. 
“Well, well, you never can tell, can you?” 

There was a dramatic hush. He bent 
his head closer to her. 

“Bootlegging, I take it?’’ he whispered. 
“Tt gets them all’’—he shook his head 
sadly—‘“‘the best of them, sooner or later.” 

She looked at him peevishly. 

“Whatever are you talking about?” she 
wanted to know. “It’s the Laidlaw- 
Twitchells!’”’ she exclaimed again patiently. 
pees they are taking tea at the shop next 

oor.” 

“Tea!” He gazed at her blandly. ‘The 
miserable fanatics! I don’t wonder that it 
rouses you to such a pitch.” 

She surveyed him with an expression of 
distant disapproval. 

“But don’t you know,” she asked him 
crisply, ‘that no one goes there now? It 
hasn’t been considered smart for the last 
year.” 


- he suggested. 
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What worse could be said, the tone im- 
plied. When you said a thing was not 
smart you had condemned it, cast it unto 
utter darkness. 

“Good Lord!” he groaned. ‘‘And to 
think that I lunched there—let me think 
now, when was it?” He threw back his 
head and sought the answer in the carved 
ceiling. ‘“‘Only last Friday,’’ he cried in 
consternation, and pulled himself upstraight 
against the high chair back. ‘Yes, it was 
Friday.” 

She did not answer and he raised his 
arms heavily and let them fall on the chair 
arms. 

““T took my mother there,”’ he confessed. 
“T did not know.” 

“Fancy that,’’ commented Patricia, and 
looked off into the distance. 


She was not interested in how many . 


times he had lunched there or in whom he 
had taken. All she understood was that 
the little flag-draped tea room was once 
more on the social map. The Twitchells 
had dropped in for tea! This constituted 
a benediction, and she had been permitted 
by a kindly Providence to be a witness of 
the rite. 

She turned quickly and joined the ex- 
hilarated group at the tea table. She was 
presented to Nese Hoyle, and sat herself 
beneath a Russian icon to drink in all the 
fine sartorial points of that dictator of the 
mode. What Peggy wore today would be 
displayed over Park Avenue’s length and 
breadth tomorrow, and Patricia was able 
to glean one or two advance suggestions 
from this meeting. 

Tea was served. The table was abso- 
lutely too darling for words—with those 
yellow tulips in the erystal vase and the 
long jade green candles flanking them. 
She drew a deep, ecstatic breath. It was 
all so springlike and marvelous, and she 
did love spring. 

She said this to Mr. Jenkins, who now 
sauntered over from the window, where the 
setting sun gilded the bark of the ash trees 
and was making something akin to fairy- 
land out of the premeditated beauty of the 
park. 

“You like your spring served in your 
room, I see,’”’ he answered conversationally. 

Patricia thought he was the queerest 
man she had ever met. She retired into 
herself as she often did with American 
men, whom she felt she never would under- 
stand. It was quite all a girl could do to 
follow them. 

Van took the tea that Peggy Hoyle 
handed him. He disliked tea very much, 
but felt nothing but the highest approval 
for this golden-haired being with whom he 
was to drink it. She was a trifle balmy, 
to be sure, he thought, and grinned again 
at the Twitchell conversation. But he 
had learned not to expect too much of a 
beautiful woman. She belonged to the old 
school of girls at least, the prewar type, and 
that, he said to himself, was all he asked 
for. His feeling was that she was the very 
girl he had been looking for all along. 

i Satzen Beloff pushed a decanter toward 
im. 

‘Try a little rum in your tea, old man,” 
‘Tt takes the curse off quite 
a bite 

Van did so and looked up after an interval 
with a glance of appreciation. 

“Oh, boy!” he sighed. ‘Oh, boy!” 
And he gazed at his host with the warm look 
of a brother. He settled back. ‘‘ Nobody 
is eating at the tea room of the Committee 
for Belgium,’’ he announced in his best 
informative manner. 

Peggy Hoyle gave him a quizzical glance. 

“No? Well, I never did eat there,’”’ she 
said wistfully. ‘‘Their cooking is wonder- 
ful, but I can’t afford to put on another 
pound.’”’ Shehandedhimthesugar. ‘‘Have 
they canned Belgium already?” 

“Not exactly,” he explained. ‘“‘ They 
still consent to take gold away from the 
unlettered mob. But’’—he gave her an 
admonishing stare—‘“‘don’t let me find you 
there! It simply isn’t done!”’ 

“Have you lost your mind?”’ she stared 
back over her teacup. 

“But it is perfectly aw fait now!”’ cried 
out Patricia, thinking how utterly impossi- 
ble he was after all. ‘I just this minute 
saw Mrs. Laidlaw-Twitchell go in there!” 

Peggy Hoyle bent low over her lamp, 
then raised her head, her face flushed. 

“Van, you are simply a moron!” she told 
him. ‘“‘Have some more tea and behave 
yourself.” 

Patricia was offended by the slight stir 
her announcement had created, but de- 
cided that she had expected too much of 
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these people, who could not 
stand the vital significance o 

Mr. Beloff turned to h 
most with the manner of 
coming to the rescue. 

“Going to the Ball of the 
asked. She nodded, and he 
reflectively. Suddenly he ji 
feet. ‘‘By Jove,” he exclaim 
costume that was simply még 
He came back with a box. — 
and slip this on!” he cried. 
the sleeve of an eminent 
showed signs of departure. | 
ute,’ he begged. ‘‘This will 
to see.” 

It was. A vision fluttered 
and came to rest upon the 
Young and eternally lovely, ; 
smiled down upon them. 
caught their breath, Peggy ] 
her hands in ecstasy, and 
swiftly up to the stand and ki 
of the lovely apparition. 

“Tt’s the spring costume I 
Midnight Vanities,” cried out] 
they didn’t know enough to u 
earth did you get hold of it, 

“By a stroke of luck onl 
they did appreciate it, Peg 
had no one that could wear 
goddess of spring.”’ He held 
reverently to Patricia. ‘Let 
down, goddess!” 

Patricia stepped down. 
walked round and round her, 
noises of delight. i 

“Why can’t all women loo 
she kept murmuring to he 
can’t they?” 

Patricia surveyed her sw 
phantly. Her eyes caught 
Van’s before the latter cou 
behind the curtain of blas 
with which a young New 
gaze upon all things. 

“You are the cat’s whisl 
sured her temperately. ‘‘ You 
others completely out of the 

So did he resort to slang 
drop of young blood in his bo 
to fall at her feet and sing | 
beauty. 

Peggy Hoyle turned on hin 

“She is the loveliest thi 
appeared in this town,’’ she 
nantly. ‘“‘Don’t pretend yc 
seen anything like her before 

He bowed and gave Pat 
mocking glance. 

‘‘She is certainly there,” h 
did not mean it, ‘“and I ams 
Patricia turned to the dressin 

“One moment, Miss Trema 
urgently. It was impossible t 
let this girl once more get aw 
“Do goddesses ever eat?” Pat 
“Ambrosia and nectar, and 
know?” he suggested. 

“Well?” said Patricia doul 

“Right,’’ he smiled trium 
supposed they must!” He g: 
though pleased with his ow 
“That is fixed then,” he er 
himself again. He was tempt 
the tea room next door, but t 
of it. ‘‘Luncheon tomorrow 
at Sherry’s.” : 

He laughed and looked 
vision that was Patricia, laug 
that were teasing and posse: 
pleading too. Patricia look 
flushed a little. 

“Well ” she hesitated 
her eyes met his once mor 
thirty,” she agreed and was ¢ 

She could not resist the allu 
in combination with that e 
even though he was not the gli 
Later she went through ¢ 
changes of feeling that so ofte 
such circumstances, but had 
getting in touch with him — 
engagement. It came to her 
it would not do for her to be 
town too much with young | 
not count. She wondered wh 
asked Peggy Hoyle or Mr. ] 
who he was. 

Van made his way out to 
and to his car. There was | 
smile on his face. She was | 
sweet, he was reflecting, @ 
pretty. He liked the idea th 
her living, and said to h 
would be rather nice to share) 
girl like that, who could re 
them and get a thrill out of th 
rot about the Twitchells di 
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SINGLE-SIX FIVE PASSENGER COUPE 


The average buyer, when he enters 
a Packard sales room, may be un- 
certain as to the type of Packard 
he most desires, but the uncertainty 
begins and ends there. 


The transaction rarely involves dis- 
cussion of the merits of the car, be- 
cause to the overwhelming propor- 
tion of purchasers, the Packard is a 
Packard, and that fact is conclusive. 
Yet, in actual demonstration, the ap- 
preciation of merit steadily increases 
with the revelations of performance. 


In the long span of twenty-three 
years which has bred this conviction 
of Packard quality, no Packard has 
more brilliantly justified it than the 
Single-Six. 

The Single-Six, in everything that 
it is and does, is Packard at its 
best. Its fine engineering is result- 
ing in performance achievements 
astonishing even in a Packard, in 
records of outgo so remarkably low 
that they are giving a new meaning 
to the name and to the car. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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~~ “Goodyear Cord Truck Tires 
are averaging about 15,000 
miles for us and are an impor- 
tant time-saving element in our 
ability to deliver every order 
promptly and in good condi- 
tion.”—J. A. Quint, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


Arugged body builtup 
by alternate groups 
of plies, an extra thick 
sidewall of heavy 
tread stock from bead 
to bead, and the AIll- 
Weather Tread that 
grips in mud and 
snow—these make 
the Goodyear Cord 
Truck Tire first in 
mileage and first in 
tractive power. 
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The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear — Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surface solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
one up, but it was harmless, after all. 
Girls were always going off half-cocked 
about some junk or other, and she must 
have some special reason for thinking old 
Mrs. Twitchell was such.a bear. 

He sailed away in his gleaming, silent 
roadster, across town, over the bridge, and 
down through the north shore of Long 
Island. Spring comes less quickly in the 
country than in the city, and here the 
passing of winter was felt rather than seen. 
He turned in between high iron gates, 
passed the gatekeeper’s cottage with a 
whir and was at home. 

He brisked out of bed the next morning 
with the feeling that something of incredi- 
ble importance was about to happen. After 
a long morning he crossed the rose garden 
impatiently, fox-trotted over the terraces 
and entered the ivy-covered garage. Birds 
sang, peacocks strutted, and he strutted 
with them. He had the old world by the 
tail. A groom approached and wanted to 
speak with him about one of his polo 
ponies, and looked hurt and offended that 
he was greeted with so little interest. 
Such a thing had never happened before— 
the ponies were the darlings of his master’s 
heart. He stalked off, registering indigna- 
tion. 

Van whistled and surveyed the cars with 
a critical eye. 

“Thomson!” he called. ‘Oh, Thom- 
son!” 

“Yes, sir!” Hurried feet were heard 
coming down a stairway, and a man witha 
red face appeared, pulling on a whipcord 
coat. 

“Good morning, Thomson,” said his 
master. ‘‘I am lunching in town.” 

“Yes, sir, good morning, sir—the road- 
ster again, sir?” 

Van puffed a meditative cigarette. 

“Well, I don’t know ——” 

Thomson moved toward a closed car that 
obviously demanded a chauffeur. Spring 
comes to all alike, and there were reasons 
why Thomson liked to get into town. 

Van shook his head. 

“Drive myself,’’ he declared firmly. 

“Yes, sir,” said Thomson without a 
flicker, and gave up his fleeting dream. 
Then he followed his master’s glance and 
his face hardened into lines of desperation. 
But he could not forestall the inevitable. 

“T see the Diderot. is back,’ said Van. 
“Remind me another time to try it out. 
But today M 

“Yes, sir,’ said Thomson despondently. 
“T know, sir; the old Franko.” 

Van pretended not to notice the look of 
pained disapproval. He whistled cheer- 
fully to cover the strain of the moment. 
The Franko had been a thorn in Thomson’s 
flesh for many years now. He could not see 
why, just because it was the first car Mr. 
Van had ever owned, he should insist 
upon dragging its battered remains out 
into the light of day. Sentiment was all 
right in its place, but if Mr. Van wanted 
mementos of the past all he needed to do 


| was to browse through the records of the 


traffic courts. He would find plenty of 
reminders of the Franko there, of the time 
when the old boat was in her prime. 

“Doubt very much if she will run, sir, or 
if we can get her started at all,” he said, the 
wish the father of the thought. He always 
entertained the same doubt every time Van 
took it into his head to take the old car 
out for old sake’s sake. 

“Tt will go all right,’’ Ven asserted cheer- 
fully, but showing nothing of the faint em- 
barrassment he was experiencing at his 
sentimentality in wanting their first ride 


| together to be in the ear of his joyous 


youth. “That old boat will still be going 
strong,” he blustered, “‘when all these 
other fancy boilers will be in the junk pile.” 

Thomson said nothing, but his glance at 
the derelict was eloquent. 

“Fill her up,” said Van blithely. 

He knew by experience that she would be 
empty. Thomson the crafty would see to 
that. The chauffeur, a frozen figure, filled 
her up. Then he tried to crank her and 
continued to try. 

“Always was a bit tough,’”’ acknowledged 
“Here, let me take a hand!” He 
cranked, at first talking between tugs, to 
cover up his difficulty and out of a sense of 
loyalty to the machine that had stood by 
him through the years. ‘‘She’s a great 
little bus, Thomson. 
what Barney Oldfield said about her?’ 
Tug-tug-tug! 

“Yes, sir, you did,” said Thomson, in a 
tone of philosophical resignation. ‘“‘She 
was all right in her time, sir.” 


Did I ever tell you. 
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“Well, she still holds the record from 
Southampton to the bridge,’ said Van 
warmly. “‘What more do you want?” 

He could not bear any criticism of this 
car. It held too many memories, and he 
was blind to her defects. 

“She could go at one time, sir,’”’ said 
Thomson the inflexible. 

Van gave him a look of disgust and 
settled down to the real business of crank- 
ing. And at length the affair came off. 
Came a buzzing sound, -then a rasping 
sputter like the cough of a man who smokes 
too much, and suddenly the thunder roared 
and the heavens rocked. Clouds of smoke 
filled the garage and poured through the 
doors. Thomson scowled; nothing now 
would prevent that skeleton’s leaving its 
closet. He made a stiff motion of farewell 
as the car burst forth. 

Van thundered over the quiet roads, 
breaking the calm of the island. Old resi- 
dents lifted listening ears. 

“Tt’s that Van Jenkins in his devil car!”’ 
they told each other with a touch of pride. 

Up to Sherry’s stately doorway he roared 
and shut off the engine. Peace again de- 
scended upon Park Avenue. Van hurried 
inside and waited patiently and for a long 
time. Presently she came, drifting into his 
sight with her exquisite look of a finished 
product, dressed like a woman accustomed 
to being admired by men and not as yet 
spoiled by it. 

She glowed with happiness to be here in 
the heart of the world she craved. This 
agreeable and personable. young man, the 
soft music, the obsequious service, sang to 
her of the future, of that happy day when 


the scion of some brilliant house should. 


make her his and place her in this, her 
rightful world. 

She smiled absently at Mr. Jenkins and 
kept her eyes free for the most part to ob- 
serve the coming and going that went on 
about them. A faint breeze that managed 
somehow to suggest flowers and new leaves 
wandered in through the open window be- 
side them. The waiter smiled down upon 
them discreetly, as though he knew a thing 
or two, and Van, under an impassive ex- 
terior, looked with high approval upon the 
world. 

Patricia gave a little gasp of delight. 

“Thereis Mrs. Laidlaw-Twitchell again,”’ 
she cried. 

Van grinned. 

“She turns up everywhere,’ he com- 
mented. ‘‘No keeping that old bird down!”’ 
She swept past them with her dove-colored 
face looking grayer than usual under her 
rose-hat, and a train of young American 
dukes trailing after her. Van did not care 
for Milly’s mother and did not look around. 
“Ts she wearing the bobbed wig or the 
fetching ringlets?” he asked by way of 
showing a little interest in what was so 
vastly intoxicating to his lovely lady. 

Patricia was so pretty in her indignation 
that Van laughed with delight. 

“She is the social dictator of New York,”’ 
she told him with asperity. “‘I suppose she 
can do what she likes with her hair!”’ 

‘Oh, by all means,’”’ he assured her, 
wondering at the clearness of her skin that 
looked almost as though it were trans- 
parent, and trying to keep his mind on the 
conversation. ‘‘She can go around bald as 
far as I am concerned. She has my per- 
mission.” 

Through long, reproving lashes Patricia 
surveyed him. One would suppose he was 
speaking of a mere nobody!’ 

“She is bald, you know,”’ went on Van, 
“bald as the baldest fact.” 

He felt that it was not quite fair to talk 
like this about his one-time future mother- 
in-law, but he was crazy about that look of 
infantile resentment on her face and wanted 
to keep it there a minute. 

“Well, I must say you are not very re- 
spectful,” reproved the girl, pursing up her 
pretty mouth like an old-maid aunt. 

Van hid another broad grin behind a 
napkin. 

“Sorry!’”’ he said gravely. “‘Promise not 
to do it again.”” He’d be darned if she 
didn’t look prettier cross than other girls 
did at their best! 

Her injured feelings gave Patricia an 
opportunity to withdraw for a few minutes 
in spirit from her companion. She gazed 
around as they do on the stage when 
counting the house. Across the way—she 
recognized him from many pictures—was 
De Lancy Britton, the man without whom 
no social affair was really distinguished. 
On every side were people who stopped and 
spoke to him. She looked across Van’s 
shoulder at him and felt drenched by a 
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sensation of futile longing, 
open sesame to all shell 
looked back almost with bit 
Jenkins person, who was so. 
that he did not know or eye 
care to know what he was r 
her feeling, absurdly enoug] 
usurping Mr. Britton’s place 
bitterness ran over as she y 
sixth sense of a desirable wi 
Britton had become aware « 
properly overcome. In fa 
was a well-bred and pun 
man and did his best, it eo) 
guised that he was giving h 
tion than he was to his exce 

Van looked at her with ap) 
That dreamy expression was 
coming to her, and he wo 
curious lift of his feelings 
dreaming about. He felt t 
what it was she ought to 
could, have whatever he « 
that was sure. 

Patricia brought herself 
other world and dipped her 
in a finger bowl. She raised 
eyes to Van’s as she did go 
and sweet and utterly une 
monstrous little wretch! She 
she was one of those creatui 
about, cruel, but oh, so fai 
himself and signaled for th 
the love of Mike, what was t 
him? Was he expecting the 
in love with him, or what? 

“T suppose we had better 
voice asked reluctantly. 
parties were breaking up. 

Van liked that note of w 
her voice, and was pleasz 
by it. 

“How about a little spi 
park?’’ he begged eagerly. ‘ 
and it’s a bully day—sun a) 
all that sort of stuff that g 
was so afraid she would 1 
could hardly make his voic 
nothing, it was revealed, wc 
better. And she wondered if 
her on a short errand first d 

Would he? His eyes said 
take her to the ends of thee 
felt something stir within 
immediately quenched. It y 
wrong kind of men that lool 
that. Van thought with v 
of the dear old boat waiting 
for her first ride with him 
that this would be its swan 
have had her for a passenge 
end for any little old last 
would tell the world. 

He jumped up, anticipate 
drawing back Patricia’s cha 
shoulders and laughed. He 
at himself for being so darne 
had never been hit like this 

“Let’s breeze along,” hi 
down at the soft curls on t 
neck. ‘‘The Twitchells are 
don’t want to miss them!” ] 
back at him suspiciously, b 
plated her with candid ej 
twinkle. 

As they reached the do 
Britton caught sight of Vai 
forward eagerly, but Van ga 
tried friend a frozen nod 1 
said “Nothing stirring!” 
glared and turned away, fo 
the look of a gentleman who 
you yet, old top!”” Van grin 
his cheated back and saw tk 
interchange had escaped Pat 
gone on ahead. 

He hurried after her as 
party made its appearance, 
want to be detained. For 
silver appointments and ¢l 
impassive faces lined the str’ 
manner was very elegant, a 
surprised that their car dic 
ately pull up to the curb. I 
that she was not accustom 
kept waiting. ; 

“Heigh-ho, there the old 
Van cheerily, and Patricia 
her, but was surprised to find 
the cars. Something passe 
hand to that of the magm 
man. “He has guarded my’ 
said Van largely. ‘‘I comm! 

The carriage man bowed | 
if to assist them into the 
Patricia followed him. ! 
looked at the car beside hil 
one haughty foot upraised, 
in a mortified astonishment, 

(Continued on P 
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Owners Like It—The Best Test 


With all closed car comforts and utility the 


Year Round Comfort ‘1145 


Coach combines performance and reliability A Coach 
surpassing far costlier cars, both by ofhcial Upside Down— 
roofs and the service records of owners. 
2 Have You Seen It? 
It is sturdy, good looking and comfortable for Dealers throughout the 
; ie - displayi 
year round service. ‘The body stays tight and a pes CaCeroeme peed 
quiet. Doors keep their snug fit. Upholstery ALANA See has Aha he pens 
-and rugs are made of long wearing materials. have rolled Coaches over on 
their tops to demonstrate 
é ee yibe sturdiness of construction. It 
Lightness, economy and reliability are qualities is a dramatic proof of the 
: : first class design and material 
you will appreciate all the more, because of of the Coach. 


its remarkable ability and performance. 


Touring - - $1045 Cabriolet - - $1145 Coach - «= $1145 
Freight and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices follow, f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, sales and excise taxes paid 
Touring $1550 Cabriolet $1695 Coach $1695 
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Jim Henrys Column 


Thanks, old man, for 
loaning me the shaving 
cream. That was the 
finest shave I ever had 


Beard Softening 


Let’s get down to first principles. You 
want the shaving cream which will put 
your beard in the right condition for pain- 
less removal. You shave 365 days ina 
year and any preparation making this 
daily operation more pleasant is going to 
receive your earnest consideration. 

No cream can deceive your razor. Your 
beard comes off smoothly and gently or it 
tugs and yields protestingly and painfully. 

Over two million men have decided 
finally and enthusiastically that Mennen 
Shaving Cream is the master of any beard 
that ever stood up toa keen-edged razor. 


Let’s say I induced these men to buy 
Mennen’s, but they weren’t reading my 
column when they gave Mennen’s its 
initial test. In the bath room a shaving 
cream must stand on its own lather, so to 


speak. Advertising claims never yet have | 


softened a beard. 


I honestly don’t believe any man ever 
gave Mennen’s a fair trial without credit- 
ing to it a power to soften a beard more 
completely than will any other soap. 


Mennen’s has other virtues which are 
mighty attractive and desirable. It does 
not have to be rubbed in with fingers. It 
works equally well with hot or cold water— 
soft or hard. The lather does not dry on 
the face. It never drizzles but whips up 
almost instantly into a firm, creamy, 
moist mass of beard softening lather. 

Mennen’s keeps the face healthy and 
the complexion clear and glowing. That 
is largely due to wonderful Boro-glycerine, 
a soothing, healing emollient which 
softens and relaxes skin tissues and sup- 
plies a refreshing, mildly antiseptic pro- 
tection. 

But after all, the chief object in using 
Mennen’s is to get great shaves—and I 
guarantee that you'll get them. 

Go to any drug store and get a giant , 
size tube. Try ten shaves. If you are not 
satisfied, return the tube to me and I will 
refund purchase price. 


. 
J q 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, M.J. U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

rapidly to unbelieving and paralyzed hor- 
ror. She gazed at him in aristocratic dis- 
dain. What was he thinking of! But he 
stood like a rock and gazed back at her, 
his countenance so fixed and expressionless 
it might have been carved out of marble. 
And Patricia appealed with a wild look to 
Van. It could not be that she, Patricia 
Tremaine, was being invited to ride in this 
outrageous, this unspeakable monstrosity ! 
Van gazed back at her blandly, wondering 
at her bewildered hesitation. 

“Yes, that’s the old boat,’’ he assured 
her; “‘but don’t wait for me, please. Just 
hop right in. I have to crank her.”’ 

Hop right in indeed! She would not be 
caught dead in such a horrible-looking old 
thing! The very idea! She drew herself up 
in an attitude of injured pride and cast him 
a glance of cold contempt. She was about 
to utter some harsh and bitter comment 
when she became aware of the Twitchell 
party and of Mr. Britton standing at the 
entrance waiting for their cars. It was 
evident that she was keeping the carriage 
man from attending to his other duties, 
and she felt that this was no time to tell 
this Jenkins person how she felt about his 
insulting offer to take her for a ride. She 
would go, that was all; get away from there, 


| escape the amused eyes of these exalted 
beings, whose good opinion she would give 


No word to him, busy at 
She 


her life to win. 
the crank. She would merely go. 


| glanced quickly up and down the street. 


| minute. 


Her wild gaze met the dignified eyes of 
the carriage man and she stopped, hypno- 
tized. He stood silent and impassive and 
awaited her, like a spider for a fly, abating 
not an iota of the grandeur of his pose. 
She stared back at him, defiant and at 
bay, but she knew it was all up with her. 
It was not within the realm of possibility 
that she could withstand his faultless man- 
ner,~his bland certainty that she would 
necessarily do the correct thing. Some- 
thing in his inflexible pose wilted her and 
left her without power to indicate that she 
had changed her mind about motoring that 
day. 

Holding her skirts tightly about her to 


| escape contamination, she tried to indicate 
| by her expression how obnoxious to her was 


this travesty of a car. She sank contemp- 
tuously into the low-slung seat, and the door 
man, bowing, moved away. He had known 
Mr. Stephen for years and was not sur- 
prised at anything he might do, but Pa- 
tricia felt that he was despising her and the 
car and the driver, and considered that he 
was justified in this. Every rite in his ritual 
having been duly observed, he turned his 
attention to his other patrons. 

Van was cranking cheerfully. 

“Tough work,’ he admitted after a 
time, “but we’ll catch her napping in a 
She’s a stubborn old bird, that’s 
sure!”’ 

Patricia, silent as death, clasped her 
hands. 

“O Lord, let him burst a blood vessel,’ 
she prayed. 

She heard sounds of laughter from the 
direction of the Twitchells and her ears 
burned. They were laughing at this spec- 
tacle, she thought impotently, and hated 
them. She glanced swiftly over and inter- 
cepted the glance of delight that Mr. Brit- 
ton, immaculate and aloof, bestowed upon 
the overheated Van. How was she to per- 
ceive that he was only enjoying sweet 
revenge? All she knew was that she was 
going through a waking nightmare. And 
why had she done it? She could so easily 
have seen a friend up the street and made a 
graceful exit. But, no, here she sat with 
the very élite of the élite giggling at the 
spectacle she made! All this agony be- 
cause she had been in terror of an old car- 
riage man. A hundred might-have-beens 
ran through her mind. 

At the end of what seemed about an hour 
a sudden thought came to her. She did not 
need to sit here and amuse the four hundred 
by her antics any longer! Why, of course, 
she could still pretend to see someone up 
the street. She thought every move out 
carefully, just exactly what she should do. 
She took a long breath as if for a leap into 
icy water and started up suddenly. 

Came a crack and a jar under her feet, 
and she was thrown back into her seat, with 
her bag flying and her hat ajar, while a floor 
board made an incredible flight into the 
air, twirled, and clattered to the street 
almost at the feet of De Lancy Britton. He 
looked at it in some surprise, stooped and 
picked it up, retrieved her hand bag and 
brought the muddy board and the purse to 
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her with the courtly grace of a gentleman 
who restores her handkerchief to a lady. 

“These are yours, I believe,” he said 
gravely, delighted with the heayen-sent 
opportunity to approach her, and handed 
her the bag while he rested the board 
against the step. “Slipped one over you 
that time, Van, old top!’’ he was chuckling 
to himself, and waited for the introduction 
that was forced upon his laboring friend. 

Patricia, beside herself with mortifica- 
tion, straightened her hat and, aware of the 
extreme deference of his manner, thought 
he was laughing at her. Her eyes focused 
as though she were looking off into far 
places miles away, clear through and 
through him, whom obviously she could 
not see. He might have been a hole in the 
air. Mr. Britton raised his brows and 
strolled toward his own car. A very super- 
cilious young woman indeed, he felt, and, 
by Jove, she could go to the devil for all 
of him. 

Van straightened again. ‘‘That old board 
go again?” he grinned at her. ‘‘No harm 
done—been loose for countless eons.” 

Patricia scorned to answer, but looked 
through him also to that distant land. 

The carriage man now offered assistance 
in vain. Van did not let strangers tamper 
with his beloved. 

“Pull the black handle there on the dash- 
ooard, will you, please?”’ he called out to 
his lovely passenger. Patricia did not 
move. 

A truck trundled along the cross street, 
and two colored boys shouted encourage- 
ment from its back step. 

““Attaboy!”’ they applauded. ‘‘Go to it, 
old horse! Don’t let any old piece of junk 
get your nanny! Yah!” From far off their 
raucous laughter could still be heard. 

Van waved after them. 

“Never say die!’’ he called, and came 
around to the side of the car. 

“That is the thing I mean,” he said a 
little impatiently to Patricia. “‘Pull on it, 
will you?’’ And he went back to his patient 
cranking. ; 

His passenger looked as though she 
longed to boil him in oil, but suddenly and 
completely she gave in; for by now a crowd 
was collecting, a friendly crowd that offered 
suggestions. ‘‘Get a horse, mister!’’ The 
first time in years that anyone had been 
able to spring that one in the city. ‘‘Let 
the lady help, boss; she ain’t busy!”’ ‘Hey, 
the junkman’s got a phone!” Horror 
piled upon horror, and Patricia, driven to 
despair, pulled at the primer for all she was 
worth. 

After years the car responded and gave 
forth signs of coming life. Came a faraway 
buzzing which grew louder and louder until 
it suddenly ceased as if it had fallen back 
in a dead faint. Van cranked more ener- 
getically than ever. Again the engine 
seemed to roll over like a heavy sleeper 
awakening. But there was still a horrifying 
feeling that it might fall off to sleep again. 
Then there was doubt no longer; the 
Franko burst the chains that bound it and 
broke forth into explosions like the sound 
of blasting and into poundings that seemed 
about to destroy whatever was left of the 
ear. All other sounds were drawned out 
for blocks. The Franko had begun its day 
again. 

Van bounded into the seat beside her and 
the next thing Patricia knew they had 
actually begun to move and the crowd was 
sending up a cheer. 

““Whee, they’re off! 
That’s the stuff! 
you!”’ 

Van: grinned back at them, slipped into 
second and roared down the street. He was 
off for a heavenly ride with the girl of his 
dreams. He beamed down at the girl be- 
side him. 

““A great little bus!’’ he shouted at the 
top of his lungs, ‘‘They don’t make them 
like this nowadays!” 

Daggers gleamed up at him, but he had 
the traffic to watch and rode on happily. 

At Fifth Avenue half a hundred people 
waiting to cross found their minutes of de- 
lay made profitable by this apparition from 
the past. Happy, smiling faces turned to- 
ward Patricia. She was bringing mirth and 
gladness to these city crowds, happiness to 
hundreds. But Patricia set her teeth and 
tried to stick it out until this great buffoon 
should have set her down at last in front of 
her own home where she could hide and try 
to forget. And so in noisy state they rode, 
and all Fifth Avenue turned its face at her 
passing. Patricia’s dreams had come true. 
She was a marked personage on the street 
of streets. The Twitchells themselves 


Go to it, Percy! 
We knew you had it in 


would never in their lives recej 
tion that now was hers. j 

Tired shoppers looked up fr 
and forgot their troubles. : 
failed to lower their arms as t 
them pass. Hansom-cab dy 
down at them and one ealle 
miss, why don’t you get himt 
nice flivver?”’ 

Patricia lived through it, | 
gazing straight ahead like a 
parade. She gave out a little} 
is going like a breeze,”’ she hea; 
and clenched her teeth. Th 
nearly home now. She sat uy 
as possible and looked around, 
looked strangely unfamiliar—r 
park, of the plaza. She coulc 
stand it. Then, as a square 
loomed in front of her, she 
anguished note of recognition. 
dorf!”’ she cried, and loud eno 
him to hear her. ‘I though 
taking me home!” GY 

He gazed at her in astonishr 

“You asked me to take you ¢ 
She gazed at him dumbly; she: 
now. é 

“T forgot!’’ she cried passion 
I am—I want to go home. T¢ 

Van gave her a look of disr 
left hand shot out in a signal t 
man. They were turning alm 
ately, but not before they had g 
fourth Street an opportunity te 
all their glory. Van was worri 

“Do you feel very ill?” hea 
the vibrant solicitude in his 5 
any girl would have thrilled. 

But Patricia could find not 
tive in him now. She-nodded | 
thought of getting out and taki 
felt too shaken to make the 
worst had happened now anyy 

So they rode uptown again : 
fering went on. It was the sar 
Avenue that she walked over so 
hopefully each day. But nowt 
piles, these brownstone fror 
only agony to her. She want 
see them again as long as she | 
a limousine moving along be: 
large woman turned a lorgnetté 
and gazed for a second as a y 
look at an aged minnow, and 
last particle of pride dissolved 

At last they reached her stre 
a final roar pulled up in front 
where she lived. On the steps 
girls was sitting, basking in th 
ness of the April day. The 
Patricia and her debonair escor 
of undisguised interest and ¢ 
prise. They were people who di 
at all, hard-working actresses m 
and Patricia kept her distance 
always. There was only one g 
she ever confided, and a quiel 
glance told her that she was 
group. She looked back at the 
expecting the usual smiles and | 
but was astonished to see that 
curious and impressed. So tl 
realize what a degraded car i 
had supposed even they knew 
that. 

Van jumped from his seat a! 
ety and sympathy, stood at th 
helped her out tenderly and st 
at her. 

“T wish I could do somethin 
saying with the helpless pity of 
male. ‘Is there nothing I ca 
you feel awfully ill?” | 

He floundered and _ stoppec 
The amazing Patricia was gazin 
with blazing cheeks and _ fla: 
Torrents of words rushed to h 
she held them back until she h 
little control of herself. 

““Well!’’shegasped, ataloss. * 
He stared. ‘How could you ha 
she stormed. 

‘“‘Dared?” he repeated, and 
through his mind that the gi 
crazy. ‘‘Dared?”’ There wasat 

A girl passed them, looked at 
start of recognition, and behind 
sought Patricia’s glance and 
gratulatory and surprised gestu 
Rena Monterey. Patricia loo 
dumbly, and Rena, raising her 
before her face, made as if to 
together in applause. 

Patricia frowned at her; sl 
thought Rena, who was pt 
fashion sense, would make fut 
such a moment. ‘“‘Good-by, M1 
she said, her voice an icicle, “ 

(Continued on Page * 
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The chauffeur for a prominent Chicago family recently 
remarked fhat he had driven fheir Pierce-Arrow over 
one hundred and twenty fhousand miles during a period 
of five years. 


During fhose one hundred and twenty fhousand miles 
fhe crank case had not once been removed. This, of 
course, suggests fhat fhe primary mechanism of fhe 
motor had not required inspection or adjustment during 
five years of service. 


We urge fhe advisability of periodical inspections even 
fhough fhe need is not apparent. To fine mechanism is 
always due fhat attention. Yet we cannot but feel fhat 


Open Cars $5250 : 


fhis man’s experience, in which fhe motor was never 
opened up, is a true measure of what Pierce-Arrow 
building provides in dependability and durability. 


When one fhinks of Pierce-Arrow as a beautiful car, 
it is well to consider what is behind its physical charm. 
For it is under fhe hood and beneath fhe luxurious body 
fhat fhe true Pierce-Arrow is found. 


Dealers are now displaying fhe modern Pierce-Arrow 
interpretations of bofh open and closed cars. Any dis- 
tributor of Pierce-Arrow Cars deems it a pleasure to 
demonstrate. Only your request is necessary. 


Closed Cars $7000 


At Buffalo— War tax addilional. Prices in Canada upon application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY - 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Off they go! Rollicking 
happy youngsters. Knees 
bumping — legs flying! 
CAll the good intentions 
in the world forgotten in 
the joy of playtime. 


Cadet #J 2 


\ \ THEN you buy stockings for your 
Children, ask for Cadet Hosiery 


by name and number. It is fine ribbed, 
medium weight, absolutely fast color and 
offers tenacious resistance against the 
unexpected strain and hard wear of 
Children’s play. 


If you wish a lighter weight, ask for ¥J1; if a heavier 
weight, ask for¥ J3. They are the same quality as ¥J2. 


Cadet Hosiery for Children must wear to your entire 
satisfaction or we'll replace it free. Insist on Children’s 
stockings with the Cadet Guarantee attached, as illus- 
trated above. It is your assurance of the real economy 
of long wear—of high quality at a reasonable price. 


Cadet Hosiery for Men, Women and Children is 

sold by good dealers almost everywhere. If your 

dealer does not carry the Cadet line, write us for the 
name of the dealer nearest you. 


May we send you our free booklets, “Sturdy 
Stockings for Boys and Girls” and 
“Style Starts With Stockings” 


Originated, Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
CADET KNITTING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA - - - PA. 


cAlso makers of sweaters for men, women and 
children in worsted, wool, fibre silk and silk. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
for the charming ride. I shall never forget 
Thee 

Van cared not much for the tone of her 
voice. His lips tightened. 

“Glad you enjoyed it, and perhaps you 
will explain more clearly what it was I 
‘dared’ to do?” His gray eyes looking 
down.at her were colder than a winter sea. 

It was unbelievable. Patricia stared at 
him, from him to the unspeakable car. 
Then she shrugged. 

“Tf you don’t know there is no way I can 
explain it to you.” i 

““Try!’? he said laconically and waited. 

Patricia gave the motor a meaning glance 
and Van flushed. 

“You don’t care for my car?” he asked 
carefully. 

““Care for it?’’ echoed Patricia passion- 
ately. ‘‘I have never been so humiliated in 
my life!’”? She turned on him fiercely. 
“Don’t you, can’t you understand that it 
is an insult to ask a girl to ride in a thing 
like that all over town, for everyone to see, 
jeopardizing her social position?’”’ A sob 
choked her. “‘I have never been so humili- 
ated and shamed in my life. Never!” 

There was a silence while she tried not to 
ery; she could not bear to have those girls 
behind her see her in tears. Van was star- 
ing down at her curiously in a detached and 
yet pitying way that exasperated her al- 
most to frenzy. He was trying to compre- 
hend a philosophy of life that was so 
foreign to him that it seemed incredible; 
but she thought he was the stupidest thing 
she had ever seen. 

“Yes, stand there and stare,’’ she cried, 
beyond herself, ‘““now that you have made 
me the laughing stock of the Twitchells 
and Mr. Britton and everyone! Where 
were you brought up not to know there are 
things one doesn’t do and can’t do?” She 
stopped and made a scornful gesture toward 
the beloved car that was to have carried 
them into Arcady. “Riding in that thing 
is one of them,’ she explained in a level 
voice, ‘‘and may I never lay eyes on it 
again, never as long as I live!’’ Van bowed 
without speaking and Patricia started up 
the steps. ‘‘Nor its owner,’ she added 
clearly. 

Van bowed again silently. The dead 
might as well try to speak to the living as a 
Jenkins to one who felt like that about 
things. He took the steps two at a time to 
open the door for her. 

“T am really terribly sorry,” he said as 
she brushed past him, her blue eyes full of 
tears under the crisp glory of her hair. 
“More sorry,”’ he added, ‘‘than I can ever 
say. I had hoped we might be friends.”’ 

He was within an ace of turning to her 
with his arms out, of pulling her to him, of 
telling her what a little simpleton she was, 
and that she need not worry about the harm 
she had done her social position that day. 
A few years earlier he would have done 
so, but now wisdom stepped in and told 
him that it was no use—this was no trivial 
misunderstanding. Their points of view, 
their attitudes of mind were as the poles 
apart. It-was with a shock he realized how 
fundamental this affair was as compared 
with his difference with Milly. That had 
been the result of irritation over externals, 
as compared with the vital significance of 
this thing. 

And Patricia, glancing at the last mo- 
ment at his engaging face, felt something 
within her that was not blue blood cry: 
“Don’t leave him like this, he is too nice!” 
But the moment passed and the door closed 
behind her. 

Van went down the steps slowly, his 
gray eyes fixed on the car. 

“Thomson does not approve of it either,” 
he said aloud and gave a short laugh. “I 
seem to be in the minority.” 

Patricia flew up the worn stairs to the 
front room where Rena Monterey lived, too 
angry to keep her adventure to herself, 
craving sympathy from a kindred soul. 
From the window, where she stood beside 
Rena, she could see Van sink into his 
wretched car. He leaned his head back 
against the cushions and gazed sardonically 
up into the April sky above him. “Yes, 
my dear,’’ he said to those blue depths, 


_ “it is very much too bad. 


“Oh, when I was in love with you, 
Then I was clean and brave, 

And all around the wonder grew 
How well I did behave. 


“But now the fancy passes by 
And nothing will remain, 

And all around they'll say that I 
Am quite myself again.” 
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White clouds passed across the blue. 
“The quotation is probably far from ac- 
curate,” Van told them, “but you get the 
general idea.” 

His eyes wandered down from above and 
passed over gray asphalt and brownstone. 
No sign of spring here except in that fugi- 
tive little breeze that spoke insidiously of 
flowers and youth and of Junes to come. 
Subconsciously he noticed the outline and 
color of a huge limousine that stood at the 
curb across the street. It was some seconds 
before he realized that it was the Twitchell 
car, and after a moment of amazement he 
remembered what the late goddess of spring 
had told him about the Twitchell dress- 
maker living across the street. It was 
strange what sensations of homesickness 
the sight of that impassive vehicle called 
up. He thought how often he had waited 
in it for Milly, just as Pierre was waiting 
now, with probably that same look of hope- 
less boredom on his face, and could almost 
see the look of contrition on her coun- 
tenance when at last she appeared; and he 
recalled with warmth how she would pat 
his arm when she slipped in beside him, and 
he could hear her say, “‘ You are a perfect 
precious to wait all this time, Van—I’m a 
hoptoad to keep you, I know; but I got me 
a perfectly slick hat!” 

“Tt took you one hour and eighteen 
minutes,’ he would point out reprovingly, 
mre next time it happens I will leave you 

ats 

Minutes went by. He was the only un- 
occupied person on the street, he and 
Pierre, who now recognized him in a stiff 
salute. Then the door across the street 
opened and Pierre jumped to attention. 
Down the steps came Milly, not flying as 
usual but a little heavily, dressed in her 
usual deceptive simplicity, all in gray with 
a flare of yellow orchids at her breast. She 
was not wearing earrings, as was her habit, 
and there was something submissive and 
sad in her face. Van abominated earrings, 
and that had been one of the foolish things 
they had quarreled over. There was some- 
thing very appealing to him in her thus 
casting them aside, for she had sworn she 
would wear them to her dying day. But 
the pleasure engendered by this was short- 
lived, and the awakening was bitter. For 
who, he would like to know, had been send- 
ing her orchids? i 

At that thought he was conscious of a 
sinking feeling at the pit of his stomach and 
a distinct sense of bitterness at this ex- 
hibition of the fickleness and frailty of 
woman. A nice lot they were! Hardly was 
the old love out of sight when it was on with 
the new. That was their loyalty; that 
was the strength of their devotion! As for 
him, he was through with the whole lot of 
them. 

He saw Pierre say something to Milly 
and was conscious that she started and 
looked across in his direction. He sat still 
and waited. What would she do? How 
like a thoroughbred she looked standing 
there, with her hair so black against her 
gray hat, and how vivid and alive she 
seemed against the background of dull stone. 
She had the freshly laundered, cool and 
upstanding appearance of a silver poplar 
after rain, and he was forced to look over at 
her again. 

Her face lighted as their eyes met. It 
was as though she was standing there to 
welcome him home. 

She did not hesitate; Milly was never 
in doubt. She took her slim gray foot from 
the step of the car and gave an order to 
Pierre, who rolled away. Then she came 
across to him. He was out on the street 
in a second. 

“You have kept me waiting one hour 
and eighteen minutes,’ he told her coolly. 
ey time it happens I will leave you 

at.’ 

“Fancy that!’ and her airy voice mocked 
him. ‘‘Now wasn’t it perfectly damn 
splendid of you to stick around?” 


Febru 

She looked him straight 
though delivering an ultim 
never blenched. Let her 
phrases if she wished; at leas 


she was talking about. Buth 
help wondering if she was re 


wistful in Milly’s face that 
to hug her tight. 

“‘Let’s go up and look ai 
said abruptly. She nodded, h 
face. ‘But first of all,’’ sai 


O 
Van looked at her with 
vanquished male. ] 
“Don’t tell me, when we re 
the park looks perfectly damr 
he begged. ; 
Milly considered him from t 
her eye. 7 
“Van, you are priceless! 
tenderly. “All right, old. 
me till death.” 
“‘Reprieved!”’ gasped 
her hand. 
She moved to step into thee 
to a halt. 
““My word!” she cried. | 
priceless old devil car!” 


rides they had had in it toget 
“Would you be ashamed t 
Mill?” asked Van curiously, | 
at him as if he had lost his mi 
‘“Hop in and prime her,” § 
gayly. ‘“‘Let’s see if I can 
bumble-pup started!’’ 


story of her wrongs almost doi 
full stream. Rena had said no’ 
had stared at her dumbly, a 
looked more astonished than 
tricia pulled her around to fac 
Patricia was beyond speech. §] 
have been more astonished if ¢ 
swept down from heaven to 
dreadful car. 

“Look!”’ she almost scream 
crazy or is that Millicent Twit 

“‘Certainly it is,’ said Reni 
they both watched as the hez 
stooped, pulled the crank, a 
ened again while the Franko bi 
thunder. 

“Pretty bad, I suppose,” 
raising her luminous face. 

“‘T have lost the knack and 
of thing, perhaps.” 

““Hasy enough when she is \ 
said Van disparagingly. “It] 
an hour to get her going.” 

““Faney me being stronge 
Well, well!” She looked dowr' 
board missing. Where did yot 
time?”’ 

“‘T’ll never tell,”’ said Van ail 
val, and smiled at her with a 
begone look. ‘‘What I wantt 
added briskly, “is where we | 
our wedding trip—that’s whi 
know!”’ 

As the last flicker of their cat! 
around the corner Patricia tu? 
face to her friend. 

“What on earth!” she gasj! 
cent Twitchell going off wil 
auctioneer! What can it meai 


had gone before. 
“You told him that he /! 
you?’ she repeated. She hal 
with a mascaro stick and a ! 
and these she now placed car! 
window sill and rose to her ’ 
tioneer!’’ she echoed. ‘Do } 
say, you great dumb-bell, th 
know yet who he is?” t 
She walked, with the air o} 
meeting a big moment, to asn) 
picked up a copy of their bibl! 
“Tt came this morning,” she si 
slant at it.” : 
It was open at the frontisp 
tricia took it with a tena 
the caption, Society’s Wealtt 
lor, Van’s face looked up at he 
Miss Monterey looked @ 
moment. ; 
“Too bad it didn’t come yes 
said thoughtfully, and went 
mirror. : 
But Patricia sat staring ov 
a world she did not understa 
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Our Ideal ‘Paige 


INCE 1go09 the same officers, directors 

and engineers have been working together 
on the development of our Ideal Paige. Each 
year has brought us closer to it. 


Now the success of our Jewett increases 
our volume and reduces our overhead so that 
we can fully realize our finest ambitions at 
a reasonable price. 


Obviously our Ideal Paige is a car of out- 
standing performance. Like its predecessor, 
this Paige 6-70 will stand America’s unchal- 
lenged champion in speed, hill-climbing, and 
acceleration. And we have addedanew degree 
of endurance—of long life at reduced upkeep. 


Now thousands of dimensions of the Paige 
motor and chassis are held to a thousandth 
of an inch accuracy or less. Fine workman- 
ship by precision tools and picked men. 
Particular inspection to higher standards. But 
that is not all. 


Silent chain drive for auxiliary shafts, 
with a new automatic take-up, makes any 
attention remote. A clutch with six springs 
instead of one, and a light-weight driven 
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member, gives smooth, easy engagement. A 
new transmission gives finger-touch gear 
shifting with a bare 3 inch movement. 


Our Ideal Paige has thus a degree of easy 
handling before thought impossible. And 
Paige beauty, ever our ideal, is now rich and 
substantial. Equal to the world’s costliest. 


Paige Ideal bodies are stout and rigid. Dou- 
ble strips of patent leather keep metal from 
touching metal or wood. This European anti- 
squeak idea insures a forever silent body. 


Richness you can see. Not a piece of imi- 
tation leather in the entire car. Walnut instru- 
ment board with all instruments under one 
glass panel. Walnut steering wheel—angle 
adjustable to driver’s convenience. A hundred 
other refinements characterize our Ideal 
Paige. 

Paige now definitely takes its place as one 
of America’s finest cars with all that implies 
when said by this long-established organiza- 
tion. The Paige is still a Six, and always will 
be. A motor type ideal for balanced smooth- 
ness, flexibility, long life, care-free simplicity. 
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MONG the thousands that throng 

44 the broad promenades of Rio de 
Janeiro joining in its great Exposition, 
none made their trip in greater luxury, 
none were surrounded by more punc- 
tillous servitors nor enjoyed more epi- 
curean cuisine than those who traveled 
on the magnificent U. S. Government 
ships. The famous fleet of American 
“535’s”’ consists of four great sister 
ships, the 

S. S. American Legion 

S. S. Western World 

S. S. Pan America 

S. S. Southern Cross 


They make the trip in the fastest time 
—only 11 days from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro, —a record that is 
maintained on every trip of the fort- 
nightly service. 


Write for Booklet 


If you too are considering a trip to the 
gigantic World’s Fair, send the infor- 
mation blank below today for a 
complete description of these great 
Government ships. You will be de- 
lighted and proud when you see the 
photographs of exquisite interiors and 
exteriors, when you read of their record 
speed and luxury! And the new low 
rates are lower now than ever before! 
Write now for details. You incur no 
obligation. 


Send This Blank \} 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk Washington, D.C. 
M. 2472 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet giving travel facts. [lam considering a trip to 
South America (1, to ‘Europe O, to The Orient O. 
I would travel 1st class 0, 2d O, 3d O. 


Uf 1 goidate, will be about. = = 
My Name_— af. Keone... 4 4 
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Town 


Munson S. S. Lines 


67 Wall Street New York City 
Agents for 
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should be. Yet he is miserable enough, try- 
ing to think of a way to atone. If she had 
said something, vilifying him; if she had 
struck him he reckons it wouldn’t be so bad. 


| But she hadn’t. Not a word, not a gesture 


there in the dark. ‘“‘Mighty bad. Just sat 
there, motionless, kind of scornful, despis- 
ing me.” 

Jay seated himself at the desk and 
drummed idly with his fingers there in the 
smoky darkness, lit only by the glow of his 
pipe. ‘‘Other people’s shoes.’”’ That was a 
way of figuring it out—try to figure what 
some other man would do. The man who 
had owned this Beatrice, what would he 
have done? He wouldn’t let her leave this 
old tub of a boat; no, sir-ree. That other 
fellow, the way he had talked in Hampton 
Roads, he’d have known what to do. He 
was hardly as tall as that shotgun in the 
rack, hardly big enough to hold it, with his 
little goatee; but he’d have started up the 
engines. That’s what he’d have done. And 


| not put her into port for a blue moon. 


Hadn’t he said “I take what I want?” and 
no taller than a shotgun! And Big Hal 
Semple—there was a man for you—Big 
Hal. He tried once to take what he wanted; 
saw a girl named Minnie Meyers, and made 
a grab for her, and missed; then climbed 
the mountains and raised hell heself. Jay 
chuckled in the darkness and his mind 
made a jingle and the jingle persisted: 


Eat and drink and fight your fill, 
And later you will pay the bill! 


Big Hal had paid—three months in the 
calaboose. Well, that wasn’t so bad. Start 


| up engines. Nope. Couldn’t do it. ‘Don’t 


want her for just a twelvemonth. Reckon 
I got to have her for at least twenty-five 
hundred years, maybe longer. I got to think 
straight.” 

And Jay Singleton knocked out his pipe, 
refilled it, and he had knocked out the 
ashes again before he heard the girl outside 
the companion talking to Captain Acker- 
man. Jay listened. She was laughing. He 
imagined he could hear her heart pulsing 
in her laughter. He knew she was in an 
ecstatic mood. 

“Tet’s leave out the lights,” said he 


| when the girl came down into the cabin. 


“What I got to say is best said in the dark; 
I reckon it’s best said in the dark, if you 
don’t mind. First, you like the Beatrice 
now you’ve seen her? You like her as much 
as ever?’’ he asked eagerly. ‘‘Yes.’”” She 
became inarticulate, standing near him but 
thinking of him not at all—only of this 
wonderful schooner yacht. She had visual- 
ized it before she had ever seen it. It was 
hers; she had created it in her thoughts. 
“T must, I must “y 

Jay Singleton mopped his wrists and 


| forehead in the darkness. ‘‘ Are you willing, 


mum, to bargain for it?”’ he gulped. 
Silence, then the girl’s voice: ‘‘ Yes.” 
Jay Singleton tried to say something 

about the former owner: “Called it Bea- 


| trice, for the lady a man named Dante wrote 
| about. 


Beatrice. I reckon you know the 
story—Beatrice led Dante through Para- 
dise, after he’d passed through hell, and, 
I reckon you know ——”’ 

*“T only know I want her,” said the girl. 

“And that’s the way I want you,” said 
Jay Singleton. 

““You want me to go with you?” 

“T want you to marry me.” 

She made a little noise in her throat, a 
quick intake of breath. 

“T’m not much on theories,’’ said Jay 
Singleton. ‘‘Don’t know anything about 
marriage. Never gave it a thought till half 
an hour ago. But I don’t hold with the 
little man that use’ to own this boat. He 
quoted figures. Said marriage was a sure 
failure, and where there’s no chance there’s 
no adventure worth speaking about—the 
least of all adventures. ‘That’s where he 
ended. That’s where I started to think a 
little while ago. You’re listening? I want 
you to listen.” 

Through the open windows came the 
drone of sailors’ voices. 

“T been trying to figure out the reason 
for the failures,’ continued Jay Singleton. 
“Something at the bottom. But I couldn’t 
find anything at the bottom of the trouble— 
except maybe all these folks that get mar- 
ried think they know each other. They 
been acquainted for a long time, most of 
them, maybe since they were children. 
They expect a heap. Never knew two peo- 
ple who didn’t expect they’d be happy 
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ADVENTURING 


(Continued from Page 13) 


every minute—after they were married. 
Maybe they’d never been happy before, 
but that didn’t matter. They’re going to be 
happy every minute. Expect too much. 
And what you reckon happens? What you 
reckon happens when you expect too much 
of anything? Pretty sure to be disap- 
pointed. One disappointment, then maybe 
another, and another, until there isn’t 
much left. That’s sort of the way I was fig- 
uring it out.” 

Faint light came through the window— 
someone moving along the pier with a lan- 
tern. 

Jay again mopped his wrists. ‘I said to 
myself, ‘Just suppose, now, two people 
start without knowing anything about each 
other. Wouldn’t expect much, would they? 
Couldn’t. What then? If anything sort of 
agreeable came along they’d be surprised, 
sort of happy about it. Happy about little 
things maybe. There couldn’t be any dis- 
appointments.’ That’s what I was think- 
ing. And, anyways, it wouldn’t be the least 
of all adventures, now would it? Say, 
maybe, if we went adventuring sort of 
together?’’ Mopping his wrists he asked, 
“Will you, mum?” 

“T’d have this,” said the girl, ‘“‘the Bea- 
trice, everything you gave me; but I’d 
hate you for giving them to me. You don’t 
understand that?” 

““Yes, maybe I understand. I ean sort of 
see it—because you hate me now.” 

oe ies A 

“That’s too bad,” said Jay Singleton. 
“But I’m already mighty happy. ll 
hurry up the arrangements.” 

He switched on the lights and for a mo- 
ment they were blinded by the glare, then 
looked at each other, saying nothing. Pres- 
ently he repeated “‘Mighty happy,’’ and 
moved toward the companionway. There 
he turned. ‘I’m sorry, mum—there’s one 
thing I’ll have to ask you to tell me,” said 
he hesitatingly. “‘I reckon I’ll have to ask 
you to tell me your name.” 


Ix 


HE square-jawed keeper of the oil dock, 

with a bunch of keys hanging by a 
chain from his wide leather belt, had in- 
sisted that the Beatrice could not remain 
at this pier forever, nor all night, nor any 
longer—not another hour. Suppose an- 
other boat should come along? None was 
in sight, but suppose one should come? 
What then? And the underwriters—in- 
surance. Not another hour. And the 
square-jawed man, leaving the good Cap- 
tain Ackerman with this ultimatum, 
marched away. 

People in cities don’t march away to 
supper, don’t eat at all perhaps, never hang 
up a sign “Gone to lunch” or ‘Gone to 
the movies, be back soon.”’ But this was 
Beaufort. 

So beneath the awning of the Beatrice 
Captain Ackerman was chewing an un- 
lighted stogy angrily enough when Jay 
Singleton emerged from the darkness of 
the ship’s cabin into the blue radiance of 
the night. 

Captain Ackerman lit the cigar to give 
himself poise. ‘‘Have to find another 
berth, sir, if you want to stay here any 
longer.” 

“Well, now, that’s too bad.” 

Jay wanted to stay at least a little longer. 
He called down the companionway to the 
girl. Hours ago, when the sun was just 
setting, hadn’t she mentioned a pilot? 
Well maybe she’d know about a hitching 
poe or something where they could tie the 
ittle old boat. 

And now the girl has come out into the 
clear night. She is standing by the wheel 
with Captain Ackerman. Magical, thrilling. 
moment! They are going nowhere, only a 
little way, but her hand is on the wheel. 
And you can hear the siren of the Beatrice, 
low, musical, calling through the night. 
And you can see three sailors running 
along the pier, shouting at one another, 
laughing, their wide-bottomed pants flop- 
ping as they run. 

Audible, yet far off, a bell sounds in the 
engine room, the propeller commences to 
churn the water, the ropes around the spiles 
of the pier are being slackened. Watch the 
bumpers! Hold her off! Don’t let her 
‘scrape! No danger; Joe is thinking of all 
these things. The prow clears a provision 
dock. The girl spins the wheel—not too far, 
not an inch too much, just enough; and the 
yacht moves into midchannel. 


“Mighty good, mighty 
“She handles wonderfully,’ 
The tide is swift—racing 
far,’ she is saying to herself, 
is narrow; Town Marsh jy 
there. Shallow water. A bla 
divested of its fish net, rises fj 
lows, like a wheel of torture. . 
gazes at the grim emblem, a 
finger on his spine. A whee 
He looks beyond at the red ¢ 
marking the breakwater a r 
distant. Danger signals! 7h 
shallows and shoals merge he 
pallid moon that fails to ble 
stars. A soft southwesterly wi 

The Beatrice’s prow is ove 
grasses of the marsh; the 
ing, makes the water seethe 
slender moon, the white poini 
two red lights, like angry eyes 
Ethiopian face, are slowly Te 
Beatrice has turned. She m 
cally past the piers and 
out from the backs of gr 
stores. Again a bell sounds ; 
engine room. The engines ¢ 
the Beatrice slides silently 
drooping dilapidated pier. - 
mighty nicely done.” 
are making her fast. | 

A lazy dark street lay 
Singleton. At the shore en 
old pier he pulled thoughtf 
He was feeling things: 


5 
Man is the peer of gods int 


after P 
Love has silenced song and 
laughter -e 


Hardly the peer of gods, b 
less, there in the night, he 
things. Was this to be the 
ture, he wondered, or the le: 
ventures? Marriage. His mii 
his body paused there. In his 
arose, colorful, gorgeous, ch 
before his eyes stretched o 
tranquil of towns. Across th 
stretched an uneven line of wi 
houses, sloping shingle roofs, di 
Some had crept to the edge | 
cement walk, others stood | 
nity in unkempt yards prote 
picket fences like decimated 
ghostly little soldiers. This sti 
the imagination back into the 
fragrance of frangipani. € 
fine houses indeed—back in t 
yonder is the signature of a 
tion—an incandescent street 
ing at a near corner it th 
radiance around which little ir 
Little insects—but look at th 
shadows! Far down the stre 
of electric lights marks the ( 
motion-picture theater. Pe 
bling in. From the Beatri 
silver sound of a ship’s cloc 
counts the strokes—eight bel 

An old negro man passed sl 
the corner light across the 
roadway. The negro was a 


was straight, but his head 
Singleton called to him. % 
came to the middle of the 
moved his hat, revealin 
gray hair, a long nose, and e} 
old yet sharp. Singleton ai 
was a lawyer living here in td 
“Yes, sir. Four. It’s thet 
boss.” | 
There was no dropping of! 
this struck Jay’s Virginia ea 
‘“Where does the nearest one 
“Next cross street.” The! 
with a long crooked finger. “ 
the house, sir.” 5 
“Good lawyer?” } 
“Yes, sir; sings in the ’Pis) 
“What’s his name, uncle; 
yours?”’ 3 
““My name’s Palmer.” 
““What’s the lawyer’s nam( 
“Which lawyer, boss?” 
“The one that lives two ble 
“Name was Harris, Mr. M 
I just remember—he’s dea 
raised together; my name’s F 
his father owned me, and la’ 
fishing schooner. I done som 
in my day. Then a gentlema! 
here, come down here and gi 
to earry the mail, and I ¢ 
schooner.” 
(Continued on Page 
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From a Painting y Copy es 1923 
By Walt Louderback G > Pratt @ Lambert-Inc. 
SS] ED 


Practical painters choose waeralite the Long-Life 
Enamel, because it flows so smoothly and covers 
so well; women delight in its immaculate, 
porcelain-like surface, which is so easy to clean; 
and men vote for it because it lasts so long. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
Write for Colar Card, Sample Panel finished with Vitralite; and Names of Local Dealers. 
Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT GLAMBER 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Safe-Keeping Your Teeth 
by the Colgate Method 


5 Good Rules for Good Teeth—Good Health 


=. 
rr 


1—‘‘Wash” teeth 
as carefully as you 
would ivory piano 
keys 


“Wash” your teeth thoroughly. Washing 
cleans gently, safely. You thus preserve the 
thin enamel—enamel protects teeth and you 
cannot grow new enamel! Colgate’s Dental 
Cream contains no harsh grit. It cleanses and 
polishes safely by washing without scouring. 


“Wash” your teeth after each meal. When 
you eat, particles of food lodge between and 
around the teeth. Remove them promptly 
before they ferment in the high temperature 
of the mouth. Fermenting food causes cavities 
in the teeth. A clean tooth doesn’t decay. 
“Wash” your, teeth regularly, carefully, and 
thoroughly. Wash them just before going to 
bed. 
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2—After Each Meal 


Use a safe dental cream. Avoid doubtful com- 
pounds which might injure the mouth and 
throat. Select an established, tried-and-tested 
dentifrice with a reputation for merit. You 
can use Colgate’s during a long lifetime with- 
out in the slightest degree injuring the delicate 
enamel of your teeth. 


os 


3—Usea Safe Den- 
tifrice 


As advised by many dentists, after you use 
the tooth brush, finish the cleansing by rub- 
bing both upper and lower gums with the 
tip of the forefinger covered with Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. That massage helps to 


4~—Rub the Gums keep the gums firm and healthy. 


(Gingival massage) 


Some people try to doctor themselves, but 
even they don’t attempt to be their own den- 
tists. See your dentist regularly, twice a year at 
least. 


5—See your dentist 
twice a year 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


““Washes”’ and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


CLEANS 
j TEETH 
THE 


Large Tube, 25c 


A complete assortment of Colgate 
Toilet Articles is a sign of a progres- 
sive store. Trade there for satisfaction “Washes” and Polishes 


Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 
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AN OFFER 


1—Buy a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
2—Ask your dealer why he recommends it and write us briefly what he said. 
Attach your letter to this coupon and fill in lines below. 
3—Mail both letter and coupon to Colgate & Co., Dept. P, Box 645, City Hall Station, 
N. Y. City. We will then send you, Free, a convenient trial size of either (one only 
Colgate’s Face Powder or Rapid Shave Cream. 
0 Colgate’s Face Powder O) RapidShave Cream Check (Vv) the article preferred. 


Your Name 


Street 


Dealer’s Name 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture ~ 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Too bad, mighty bad.’”’ And Jay asked 
what other lawyers lived here in town. 

“There’s Mr. Ennis Williams. Boss, I 
carried the mail to Morehead City eighteen 
years and never missed a trip, only late 
twice for the train. Many a white lady I 
brung across from Morehead and give her 
my slicker to keep her dry. Now I got a 
rowboat, don’t leak a drop.” 

“‘T reckon you got a mighty fine rowboat, 
Uncle Palmer. Never saw a rowboat didn’t 
leak a drop. Mighty fine. And this Ennis 
Williams, Uncle Palmer, which way does 
he live?” 

“Find of this street. Last house. And, 
boss, you can find me in front of the old 
Davis House most any day, out on the 
pier. Got a rowboat, don’t leak a drop.” 

He turned from the white man and gazed 
at the schooner yacht moored out there in 
the night. It looked natural; the thing that 
Palmer saw looked natural. But the thing 
that Palmer saw was not the Beatrice— 
merely a vision, merely a stubby two- 
masted fishing schooner that in years gone 
by used to be moored at the end of this 
plier. 

x 

AY SINGLETON crossed the sandy 

road. At the end of the street, back of 
the breakwater, he knocked at a door be- 
neath the double porch of the old Williams 
house. An echo was the only response. 
This old building with its wind-swept trees 
looked out upon restless tidal waters—the 
whole intricate sound—and, beyond, it 
looked out upon Bogue Bank that holds 
back the sea. A place to start from, 
thought Jay Singleton, and a place to 
return to when tired of wandering. Jay 
moved along the porch to another door. 
Through a window he could see a back 
room, dimly lit. The rays of a lamp fell 
upon a square dining table, littered with 
books and newspapers. He rapped louder, 
waited, rapped still again. A man’s foot- 
fall—a limping step—caused him to turn. 

Along the cracked cement walk came 
Ennis Williams. A heavy man with short 
legs, he laboriously climbed the three steps 
to the porch. His voice was deep, rumbling, 
pleasant. 

“Nothing wrong with your yacht?” 

“Changing owners tonight,” said Jay. 

Both men looked across the segment of 
intervening piers and dark water at the 
Beatrice with her green running light glow- 
ing and the yellow lights from her ports 
gleaming out into the soft night. 

“‘A kind of wedding present,” said Jay 
Singleton, and followed the lawyer into the 
house. 

Ennis Williams, across the wide dining 
table, listened, made no comment save 
one: ‘‘ Josephine Davis. Joe. Clem Davis’ 
girl.” Then, after a silence during which 
he straightened the sheets of pad paper 
preparatory to drawing the agreement, he 
said, “‘You’re marrying a madcap.” 

Jay Singleton did not reply. Madcap. 
He studied this lawyer, noting the thin 
spot at the crown of his head where the 
scalp was visible through reddish-brown 
hair. His appearance was neither fine nor 
yet forgetable—a slightly bulbous nose 
and a chin that might have been chopped 
from a block of mahogany. 

No, the word “madcap” did not deeply 
reveal this girl’s character. But Jay did 
not pursue the matter. They would start 
on an even footing—ignorant of each other. 
That was part of the bargain. And, too, 
Jay reckoned he didn’t care much about 
character anyway. Her spirit—now that 
was the thing! Maybe it had come down 
through the ages, maybe not. Who could 
say? Soul—that was another word, but 
sort of the same thing. Anyway he would 
never own that part of her. No, nor did he 
desire to own that part of her. The Beatrice 
was a thing to be owned. A woman, her 
spirit, she herself, was something to be 
loved, which to Jay Singleton was a differ- 
ent thing altogether. 

Now the lawyer was asking some ques- 
tion or other. What was he saying? ‘‘Un- 
conditional?’”’ Yes, the gift was to be 
unconditional. And there was something 
about consideration. “I reckon it’s mar- 
riage,’’ replied Jay. And now Ennis Williams 
was talking about marriage settlements in 
lieu of dower. Jay listened, then asked, 
“That means after I’m dead? There isn’t 
eae) else. There won’t be anybody 
else. 

When Jay returned to the Beatrice he 
found the girl curled in a chair beneath the 
eye e: He stood against the rail, looking 
at her. 


f 
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“You didn’t go home, m 
ce NOs 
Yet her hair had been 
noticed her hair. But why sh} 
him? It was the only prepara 
made for her wedding. She 
smoothed her hair. And it) 
strangely. Jay told her that 
being arranged—a civil marriz 
object? She had always tho 
never be married, but if at a) 
the high seas, by the captain, 
would be on the water. She 
that. Jay studied her solemn 
met his gaze, merely waitir 
might come—unperturbed, w 
thought, ‘Joe, you’re a mi 
Sappho indeed.” He said, , 
seems, Miss Joe, I been knowi 
things were loose and careles 
Christian era.” | 
And she thought he was quit 
he was, no doubt. But it didr 
The girl replied, ‘“‘Things a 
careless now, and this is after t 
era; it has passed.’ | 
“T don’t think it has passe 
Singleton. : 
“Then why are you buying 
Joe. ia 
He tried to think of some a 
could not—merely the truth 
maybe I couldn’t get you 
way. I couldn’t wait anot 
centuries. I couldn’t wa 


don’t blame you. 
want me, I don’t blame you fe 
Is that the agreement?” 


absorbed. “Ennis Williams 
she murmured. “I know his 
She read rapidly, then 
slowly, before lifting her ey 
to be mine, really mine?” 
That was all she said. Th 
this marvelous yacht, was re 
She continued to gaze at Ja 
There was no hate in her eyes, | 
at this moment—she was mer¢ 
make sure, trying to read then 
leaning awkwardly against the 
at her. | 
“Yes, mum, it’s to be you 
with a small noise in her throa 
a sob, something like that—Jor 
from her deck chair, leaned o 
signed her name and held the 
it, asking, “Did Ennis Willia 
anything about me?”’ | 
“No, mum.” | 
“Well,” said Joe, ‘“‘there’s 
tell.” 


xI 


OR the observers, surely a 
the most depressing of all 
If the bride and groom woul 
over a broomstick, at least we: 
But laughter is denied us. Wi 
faces, we smirk, while our min 
nize heavily, ‘‘ Romance ends : 
and realism cuts the wedding ( 
Joe’s eyes had been on the si 
appeared into the mustache of | 
Now she had glanced away fror 
the county official and was loc 
crew of the Beatrice, standing 
of the ship’s cabin. ‘ 
Three sailors were crowded ir 
And she was still wondering W 
were real sailors or merely mal 
Jay Singleton spoke to her. 
catch what he said, but she 
over. She was married. | 
Joe turned to Lawyer Enni 
“Ts the Beatrice really mine? 
pered. :. 
The lawyer glanced pityingl, 
ton, who had turned away and 
to one of the ship’s officers. 
But what earthly good was cel 
monitions? ‘“‘ Yes, it is yours. 
“You are sure? Shouldn't 
something? I could give hi 
know what—something.” 
“But you’ve given him—yot 
“No; I’ve merely married h 
She turned away. It was to 
here, too cluttered up with b 
chairs and men. She wanted 
She went out on deck. And! 
Jay Singleton came to her. 
Jay had been talking to # 
“T’ve never been on the ocea? 
tonight; Captain Ackerman 84 
out there tonight, Miss Joe. 
maybe you’d like better to ) 
Maybe go home?” 4 
q 


(Continued on Pag 
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Should Buy 


fe IRUCKS 


| Reason No. 5 


White Owner Service 


C7, 


GOOD truck requires much less service than a poor 

one, but when service is needed, it is needed immedi- 

ately. Delays are expensive. They stop the truck’s 
earning power. 

White Service is world-wide and just as complete as 

possible. For many years the company has had the 
largest output in the high grade field and its facilities have 
been built up to serve a steadily growing ownership. In- 
vestments in White Trucks totaling over $200,000,000.00 
are safeguarded by White Service. In this country alone 
there are 44 direct factory branches serving the needs 
of the larger truck centers. Each branch has a network 
of dealers, organized and equipped to service White 
Trucks. There are few places in America so remote that 
they are more than twelve hours distant from White 
Service. 
In its branches alone the company has an investment 
| of close to $4,000,000.00 in plants and service equipment. 
Branches and dealers carry $3,000,000.00 worth of parts. 
| An additional stock is held available at the factory. 


p 1); T. W.C. 


9 White service stations employ thousands of mechanics, 
trained in White standards of service. Free inspection is 

. ra ywners 1 Oo > ita Fas a ba © 7 MN ite 
Other Reasons: offered owners during the life of a truck at any White 


service station. Advice and suggestions on truck trans- 


| ‘Sigs portation may be had without obligation. It is the aim 
The Truck Itself of White Service to help White Trucks do the most work 
\ i at C 

Most Value per Dollar for the least money. 


| Service is immensely important to the truck owner— 
_ 100,000-Mile Records an asset he should be sure of before buying azy truck. It 
Ownership Roll Call is a big item in the preference nation-wide truck users 
Meee Permanent Maker have for Whites. It is even a greater value to the one, 


: ; two or three truck owner. 
The Manufacturer’s Policy 


Service Above Sales 


_ Transportation Experience 


Largest Output 
in High Grade Field 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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rol 
factory 


from the 
factory 


Time—and time alone— 
ages,curesandmellowsthe 
tobacco used in Tuxedo. 
Nothing can hurry it. 


** But after itis blended 
and packed for 
smoking, the sooner 
you smoke it, the 
better it is. 


Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer in small 
lots—one dozen tins. 
The cartons are dated, 
showing the last day it 
can be sold. 


This insures your getting 
Tuxedo FRESH From 
the Factory. 


Buy atin today—try a pipeful 
—and see how good fresh to- 
bacco can be. 


Now 15° 


© Guaranteed by 


INCORPORATED 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

The girl continued to gaze across the 
shoals and shallows at the red lights mark- 
ing the breakwater hard against Bogue 
Bank. 

“T want to go out there. But I’ll have 
to go home. I'll have to tell Clem Davis.” 

“Clem Davis—he’s your father?”’ 

“Ves; he’ll never believe this is mine.”’ 

“Tell you the truth, Joe, I’m glad it’s 
yours. I don’t know much about ships, but 
I reckon you do. You and Captain Acker- 
man can handle her.”’ 

“T’d like to talk to him,” said the girl. 
“Ts he a deep-sea man?”’ 

“T suspect he is. He can look at the stars 
and tell where you’re at. Yes, mum, you 
must talk to him soon—sort of go over 
things.” 

“‘T want sailors,’”’ she said, ‘‘men—deep- 
sea men.” She wanted to hire her own 
crew. That was the thing, from the cap- 
tain down. 

““They’re pretty good men, Joe. They’re 
good sailors. I think they’re good sailors.” 
“But you don’t know about sailors.’ 

“No, that’s right. I don’t know any- 
thing about sailors. But I know something 
about men.” 

“T know men,”’ said Joe solemnly, “‘and 
I know all about sailors.”’ 

For an hour, perhaps longer, Jay Single- 
ton leaned against the starboard rail while 
the crew of the Beatrice, one by one, went 
to the ship’s cabin. During that time Jay’s 
only remark was to one of the men. ‘‘Come 
here, son,’ he said. ‘Now listen right 
carefully to what I’m going to tell you. I 
want to see you happy, but don’t you never 
smile that way when the owner of this boat 
sends for you.” 

Joe’s eyes were luminous—never more 
lovely—when she came from the cabin and 
stood between Jay Singleton and Captain 
Ackerman, looking out over the moonlit 
water. 

“Only two have ever been outside.’’ She 
laughed a little at this. ‘Only two. And 
the assistant engineer knows nothing at 
all about his job. He’s an automobile me- 
chanic. Never saw a marine engine before 
he left Norfolk. How’d you happen to sign 
him, Captain Ackerman?” 

“Well, now, Joe, I reckon that’s my 
fault,” said Jay. “I sort of liked the way 
his head was clipped. Looked stubborn, 
like he wouldn’t give in to any engine or 
the sea or the devil himself.” 

“He’s going to make a good man,”’ said 
Captain Ackerman. “‘I’d keep him.” 

Joe considered this. ‘‘Jes Thomas lives 
backland near where I live,’’ she said. ‘‘He 
knows engines. I’ll take him on while this 
man is learning. Tomorrow morning we'll 
go out at high tide.”” To Jay Singleton she 
said, ‘“‘I’m going home now.”’ 

And Jay Singleton reckoned there might 


be other things she wanted to talk over . 


with the captain, maybe on the way home. 

He watched her—a very young Sappho 
indeed—as she moved along the old pier. 
“Mighty fine,’”” he murmured. She was 
walking slowly, talking to Captain Acker- 
man. Jay watched her as she came into the 
feeble rays of the street light. “Mighty 
fine girl,’ he repeated. And he followed her 
with his eyes until she disappeared, leaving 
an empty street. Then Jay Singleton 
loosened his hold on the starboard rail and 
sat down heavily in a chair. 


XII 


HAT night Jay watched the stars from 

beneath the awning of the Beatrice, 
heard the sailors singing forward of the 
cabin—low, mellow voices gliding through 
the night. And now their voices were gone, 
and he listened to the plashing of little 
waves against the side of the ship; and 
still more stars came up out of the east, an 
endless procession, small points of light, 
brilliant leaders of constellations. He felt 
the breeze spring up and work its way to 
the south, bringing the salty flavor of the 
ocean; he felt it die at dawn. Dawn 
painted out the stars with broad gray 
strokes across the sky. Jay sent to the 
galley for coffee and emptied the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

She came in the early morning, accom- 
panied by two men. He saw her far down 
the sandy street. He thought of a gull, for 
she was all in white, and he thought, “‘She 
is coming to me.’”’ He could see the men. 
One was heavy, with a black beard; the 


| other a youth with a small trunk on his 


shoulders. Joe was in front of them and 
she was almost running when she reached 
the far end of the dilapidated pier. There 
she paused, breathless—mighty like a gull 
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in flight. To the thickset elderly man she 
said something and made a gesture. Jay 
could not hear what she said; but he knew 
it was the ship, not himself, to which she 
was hurrying. 

The youth—tall and gaunt—followed 
her aboard and disappeared with the trunk. 
The girl was radiant. 

“You must have slept mighty well, 
mighty well.” Jay continued to gaze at 
her. Somehow she seemed to him a part of 
the Beatrice, an essential part, its spirit— 
ao white. ‘“‘Must have slept mighty 
well.” 

But she hadn’t slept. “‘I couldn’t,’’ she 
told him. ‘‘I got up and dressed. I had to 
see her. I sat down there on that old oyster 
boat of Captain Jack’s for an hour.” 

“‘T was sitting here—smoking,”’ said Jay. 

““Yes.”’ She had seen the glow of his 
pipe. Glancing over the side she noted the 
height of the water. It was above the bar- 
nacles and wormholes of the spiles. ‘“‘ We’ll 
sail now soon.’’ And she hurried away to 
inspect the ship. 

Jay Singleton stood there for a moment 
looking at the bearded man on the pier. 
The man was taking in the details of the 
yacht with the eye of a seaman and ship- 
builder. Singleton walked to the gangplank 
and they looked at each other in silence. 
Clem Davis’ gaze became glowering. 

“What do you think of her?”’ asked Jay 
Singleton. 

*“Ain’t broad enough in the beam.”’ 

He joined the man on the pier and both 
looked at the Beatrice. Suddenly Clem 
Davis said heavily without raising his 
voice: ‘‘ You’re stealing my girl. When she 
come home last night I routed out the 
county clerk; I made sure what she said 
was so. You two are married. I made sure 
of that. Anyways you're stealing her.” 

Jay turned on the man, whose attitude 
had become threatening. ‘‘I reckon you 
know what you said’s a lie. I’m telling 
you anyway.” 

“You’re stealing her,’’ repeated Clem 
Davis doggedly. 

Jay pondered a moment. Somehow he 
knew how this father was feeling. Couldn’t 
blame him much. To Clem Davis he said, 
“Put that suitcase aboard and come to the 
end of the pier. I got something to say and 
not much time to say it.” 

He called one of the sailors to take the 
bag and led the way along the loose’plank- 
ing. In the roadway they faced each other. 

“If you want to wrassle, if you feel that 
would sort of ease your mind, we'll do it 
now. If you don’t, then you listen close 
and do what I say. There’s a berth open 
on the Beatrice, and a crew—except that 
boy she brought with her—that Joe never 
laid eyes on before last night. She thinks 
she can handle them.”’ 

“‘And she can,’ declared Clem Davis. 

““T don’t know whether she can or not. 
What business you in?” 

“Shipbuilding.” 

i ee anybody you can leave in charge?” 
0.” 

“‘Give it more thought.” 

_ “Tf I set my mind I might could arrange 

tae 

“Then fix it up so you can be away for a 
month or however long Joe plans to cruise. 
i want somebody aboard to look out for 

era 

“What about you?”’ demanded Clem 
Davis. ‘‘Ain’t she your wife?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jay Singleton, “but I’m 
catching the morning train back home. 
Tell her there’s a memorandum on the desk 
in the cabin, everything she’ll want to 
know—where she can draw more money if 
she needs it. If she wants me, there’s my 
address. I’m not going to bother her saying 
good-by. And tell her not to send for me 
unless she wants me like she wanted that 
little old tub of a boat out there. I reckon 
she’ll understand. Tell her that’s the way 
I want her.”’ 

And Jay Singleton left Clem Davis at 
the end of the tumble-down pier and 
ambled crookedly in the wrong direction 
along the sandy front street of Beaufort. 
He was wandering away from the railroad 
station. Fever was in his brain. 


MIIT 


HIS is a tale of two towns—Singleton 
_ 4 and Beaufort. .And the first is far away 
inland, while its owner looks out on the sea. 

He is standing at the end of the old Davis 
House dock. The crease between his brows 
has deepened, and he is leaning against 
a southwest wind, coat flapping, shirt 
plastered against his heavily muscled 
chest. He is repeating monotonously to 


himself: ‘‘That wasn’t rigt 
mind throbbing. “‘ Wasn’t i 


pier. Both are looking out ¢ 
The water is curling; whit 
channel, sparkling in the morr 
Both are watching the same 0 
passed beyond the breakwats 
more distant and, changing 
slightly has headed for the blac 
most graceful and gull-like 9) 
schooner yacht under sail. 
“Look, boss!’”’ The old neg 
with a crooked black finger. 
ing out her fore staysail. T 
done it more than a hundre 
there with a sou’wester. Loi 
somebody aboard that knows 
The old negro was still mu 
some blackfishing in his da 
own schooner, crossed the bs 
thousand times—when sudder 
ton shrieked into the wind: * 
Joe!” He grabbed the ole 
shoulder. ‘‘Nigger,’’ he shot 
that boat of yours?” , 
“Boss! What say, boss? | 
head. The Captain Clem.” 
‘“Where’s your boat—the 
leak a drop?” 
“There, boss.” 
Near shore, secured by a. 
lock, a small skiff, half full o: 
sluggishly on the waves. 
water. Don’t leak a drop.” 
Staked out, with a stern 
of the pier, a dilapidated r 
a house forward over its e1 


‘She leaks, boss.’ 
“Can you run it?” 
“Tf she had sails ——” 


“Belongs to the Davis 


thirds of Bogue Bank—t 
sand bar thirty miles long 
John Royal, Dave Gregg ¢ 
and got speed aplenty out 
dated one-cylinder boat. 
youngish man whoseemed t 
a faded blue jumper. Thes 
tight for his biceps. He 
deal, inordinately proud o 
there was something gol 
smile. a 

Nor was he afraid of th 
was a surfman who, from ti 
bunked in with Coast Gus 
surfman and sailor as well 


wind, then opened the do 
the cockpit. Jay Singletor 
stanchions, was peering out 
the pitching little boat. Jay 
They had followed in th 
Beatrice, and even now wl 
climbed to the top of a we 
there trembling, with her p 
the Beatrice, on a port tack, 
be seen. : 

Dave shouted something. Bi 
the waves, the water sloshing | 
pit, and the noisy engine d 
voice. He shouted again as al 
came over the engine house: 
swamped if we try to cross th 
you swim?” 4 

A comber struck Jay Sing! 
the shoulders and sent the Sea 
sideways into the trough. 
disappeared. He made a gf 
wheel and opened up the engin 

Jay Singleton, clinging to the 
managed to get forward into | 
engine house. “Keep back!” y 
‘‘She’s burying her nose. Sit o! 
stem,” he yelled. 

“T can swim,” shouted _Jay 
“T can swim in the Little Calfp 
I reckon I can swim out here. 
back. Keep on.” 

“Then I knew he was mae, | 
Gregg, telling about it later. — 
fever in hiseye. And I says to? 
the captain, he’s the passenger. 

(Continued on Page 5 
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cA Sedan of “Rare Charm 


HE fine workmanship and good taste which are 

characteristic of all Auburn Cars find their fullest 
expression in the Sedan. Here fine fabrics, handsome fit- 
tings and individualized color treatments add their har- 
monious charm to a car that is already a splendid ex- 
ample of conscientious construction. J For twenty-three 
years the Auburn chassis has been known for depend- 


ability, long lifeand unusually satisfactory performance. 
You buy a known quantity in the Auburn. @ In the 
new 6-43, Auburn offers a car of the fine Auburn 
appearance and quality in the most compact and eco- 
nomical size. The price will astonish you. @ Auburn 
Models: 6-43— Touring and Touring-Sedan; Standard 
Six— Touring, Sport, Sedan and Brougham. 


Dealers: The complete Auburn line offers an outstanding opportunity in 1923, but only for dealers of the best type. 


Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, Indiana 
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Scot lissue 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


owels 


encourage 
clean hands 


They provide the pleasure of a per- 
fectly fresh, clean towel for each person 


every time; 


a towel that’s yours first 


and yours only; never touched by other 
hands; always soft, fresh, pure white. 
ScotTissue Towels are now preferred 
. in organizations, large and small, which 
realize that clean hands are a factor in 
commercial good will—that clean hands 
mean hands perfectly and safely dry. 
Millions of soft “thirsty” fibres in 
every ScotTissue Towel, leap to their 
work of draining dry every drop of 
moisture from your skin and leave a 
refreshing sense of cleanliness. 
Druggists, Department Stores and Station- 
ers sell ScotTissue Towels at 40c per carton of 


150 (50c in Canada) and even less by the case 


of 3750 towels. 


Or, we will send (prepaid) the 


towels or $5 outfit, upon receipt of price. Try 
our new handy 10c pack of 25 towels. 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels ride 
harsh, non-absorbent paper towels. 


Remember, it 


isn’t Thirsty Fibre 


unless it bears the name ScotTissue. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia 


ehincty Fibre 
Sealy DRIES | 


Chicago 


for ‘Clean Hands 


in Business~ 


San Francisco 


Own your own towel outfit. 
Plate-glass mirror, nickel-plated 


towel rack and 150 ScotTissue 
Towels—all for $5. ($6.50 in 
Canada.) See it at your dealer’s. 


©s. P. Co., 1923 
Every ScotTissue Towel contains mil- 
lions of soft Thirsty Fibres, which absorb 
four times their weight in water. They 
make ScotTissue the quickest-drying, 
most satisfactory towels made. 
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It was then that Dave performed a 
minor miracle of seamanship. With a 
sou’wester blowing a gale, and the waves 
breaking over the Sea Pal, he got his 
cockleshell about and with a following sea 
put her under the lee of Bogue Bank. He 
got her to the coast-guard cove at the 
easterly end of the island; and there took 
a long deep breath, beached the Sea Pal 
and bailed her. ; 

Jay left the boat and climbed a sand 
dune. Beaufort, clearly visible, was two 
miles distant on the mainland. Jay’s back 
was turned to the town as he gazed out at 
the treacherous ocean, upon which, at 
night, Lookout casts its steady beaming 
eye. He said not a word. Yet the Bea- 
trice—he could see the reefed sails of the 
Beatrice—had crossed the bar, the shifting 
Beaufort Bar. 

Jay climbed over sand hills to the brown 
stone coping of old Fort Macon. Here a 
girl had rested like’a slender shaft of moon- 
light, like a young star in its voyage. Be- 
neath the man, in the moat, were the rotting 
timbers of a drawbridge. The main portal 
of the fort sagged on its ponderous bronze 
hinges. He wandered aimlessly. Coming 
upon a stairway of stone he descended to a 
dungeon that imprisoned only a black pool 
of water. A crab, carrying its opened claws 
above its beady eyes, sidled from under 
Jay’s feet and passed beneath an archway 
into the black mud of the moat. Singleton 
followed under the arch, trudged through 
the mire with massive walls rising on either 
side, and entered the fort through the main 
portal. Here were vaulted barrack rooms. 
Beyond, in the sunlight, a pentagonal court 
stretched before him rank with weeds out 
of which arose graceful stairways that led 
to the battlement. Jay waded knee-deep 
in the heavy-odored vegetation. 

Then suddenly Jay Singleton lifted up 
his mighty voice and sang “Man is the 
peer of gods And as suddenly he 
ceased singing. ‘‘Good-by,”’ he shouted, 
and the thick walls of the five-sided court 
echoed his ery. ‘‘Good-by,’’ reverberated 
the rotundas. 

“OQ Lord!” whispered Jay Singleton. 
“O Lord!” 

A vision got into his eyes. The vision 
was of a girl, wind blown at the bow of a 
schooner yacht. And Jay could see himself 
standing at the end of a rotting pier. Their 
eyes met. Her eyes were violet color. He 
could hear her voice like the laughter of 
bathers through starlit dusk. Now she was 
coming to him in an open boat. Now she 
was beneath him, gazing up, and he was 
looking down. ‘“Good-by,’’ he mumbled. 
“That’s all I want. I reckon I waited 
twenty-five hundred years just to tell you 
good-by.”’ 

The vision passed. He was still standing 
knee-deep in the heavy-odored vegetation 
of old Fort Macon. In front of him a 
scrubby tree, a yaupon, weak and sickly, 
bent beneath the weight of a beautiful 
vine—poison ivy. Yaupon and poison ivy. 
“Not likethat,’’ said Jay Singleton hoarsely. 
It seemed to symbolize life. He stumbled 
toward the vine that was crushing the tree, 
sapping its vitality. He took hold of the 
poisonous tendrils. The tree bent and 
broke, and not until then did the vine 
loosen its hold. He gazed up at twostraight 
cedars, branches interwoven, rising above 
the grim ruins that walled them in. 
“Mighty fine,’’ he mumbled to himself. “I 
reckon that’s the way life was meant to 
be.” He turned away and left the old fort. 


XIV 


EAUFORT looks out on Bogue Bank, 

and Bogue Bank looks out on the sea. 
This island holds the ocean back from the 
mainland, and here many strange things 
have happened. 

As Dave Gregg’s leaky motorboat cau- 
tiously picked its way out of the coast- 
guard cove with waves sloshing over the 
exhaust pipe, Jay Singleton somehow got 
forward through the small door of the en- 
gine room. Blue haze rose from the noisy 
engine. 

“Dave, could we follow the Beatrice 
now?” asked Jay. ‘“‘Seems calmer.” 

“‘We’re under the lee of Bogue Bank. 
Seagoing tug wouldn’t cross the bar now, 


“‘T want to see her once more,”’ insisted 
Jay. 
“That schooner yacht? I’ll show her to 
you, like looking in a mirror.” 

He put the wheel hard down, and the 
boat careened into the channel that leads 
to Morehead City. Dave’s shoulder cut 


i 


Febr, 


Piver’s Island,’ drawled Day: 
the turtles and the wireless di 
together. I guess one’s the fc. 
earth and the other’s the s| 
ways the turtles stopped layj, 
mud, out of astonishment, m} 
wireless got so lazy the G 
and moved it.” 

The Sea Pal turned fron’ 
into shallow yellowish water| 
Jay to sit on the other side to 
Jay changed his seat. 

“Dave, you're sure I’m go} 
yacht once more?” 

“Yes, sir; pretty soon, lik 
mirror.” Gregg clamped the 


Bay in there.” 
wheel. 


year. Then the cattle and h 
er’s Path got into his garde 
word to the Salter’s men 
critter that come on his ¢ 
in its tracks. The next critt 
belonging to Jim Thomas, ¢ 

the cow died in its tracks, s] 
head. Then the man sen 
next critter would die in i 
The next critter was Jim 


was dead. The man was sh 
head, Jim through the 
still grinning. That’s 
there. No more naked sa 
“Where the woods starts is 
land. He owns twenty mile 
And yonder’s the place he u 

Dave Gregg cut off the 
Sea Pal, suddenly silent, eu 
a long, narrow pier. e 
down to the water’s edge— 
tion, semitropical vines, Wy 
Dave made the boat fast. 
steps and landings, a w: 
ties, tinted green, and 
tinted pink. Yuccas flan 
the forest flanked the yu 

“There’s his house, sir, 

Gardens, terraces, baleo 
cried out for breath. It was¢ 
roses. ‘‘This road was bi 
men,” said Dave.. “‘It leac 
The men from Salter’s 

“Dave,” said Jay Sing 
saw but one place more lik 
would like to live. Place ¢ 
Spring, with the Shenand 
slow and smooth, and r 
the willows. Little Calf 
isn’t far away, down in a 
bridle paths lead up into the 
Mighty fine, Dave—down in 
the Shenandoah.” | 

They trudged along, the sui 
ing down through the green 
above them. 

“Dave, you reckon Miss « 
this place?” 

“Yes, sir. Miss Joe was bor 

“Born near here?”’ 

“Born at Salter’s. Up yor 
you'll see that schooner yat 
mirror.” 

Jay Singleton raised his hea 
upon what seemed a Jacob’s 
forest had sloped down into gr 
and the cedars ended abruptl 
of a mountain of sand. 
broken by landings, mounte 
ridge, up and up. A roofless P 
a heavy-timbered pergola at 
a small pavilion at the other 
cally at the summit. 

Jay stood for a moment | 
ran, stumbling, up the long fli 
up and up until he reached t 
There he leaned heavily aga 
trade. Beneath him was the 
vast ocean mirroring the sky. 

(Continued on Page 
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The battle of Waterloo had reached its 
climax. 


On came the flower of Napoleon’s cavalry 
in their great charge. 


Nothing, it seemed, could stop them as they 
thundered forward over the battlefield. 


But Napoleon had failed to see an old sunken 
road which lay across the path of his troops, 
and thousands of gallant riders, unable to 
check the mad rush of their steeds, plunged 
into this cavern and perished. 


* Kk OK OK 


Many times when you drive out in your 
motor car you face unforeseen dangers. 


A. passing shower, a light snow-storm, and 
pavements are suddenly as slippery as ice— 


“oho UNSEEN DANGER 
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stone curbs loom up to crush skidding wheels. 


An unexpected turn, taken too swiftly, 
throws the full moving weight of a car 
on the outside wheels—often with tragic 
results. 


So common, indeed, are occurrences of this 
sort that engineers declare the wheels to be 
one of the three most vital parts of your car 
from the standpoint of safety. 


Michelin Steel Wheels rank first on two 
continents because in design, material and 
workmanship they represent the last word 
in motor car wheel security. 


Their convex tapered steel discs will give 
and spring back into place again under blows 
and strains that would reduce an ordinary 
wheel to splinters. 
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BULGING lump of metal—all sharp 
edges and points—wearing and 
tearing pockets and hand bag linings— 
confused, jumbled keys—keys that are 
hard to find! That’s a key ring! 


Flat—orderly—good looking—con- 
venient—a protection for clothes and 
handbags—every key in its place— 
every key easy to find! That’s a Buxton 
Which? 


KEYTAINERS come in sizes holding 
8 to 16 keys; in price from 30c to $11. 
From the plain serviceable type to the 
De Luxe style in rich leather and fine 
gold. All have the patented revolving 
hook which makes it easy to turn the 
keys; the hump feature prevents loss of 
keys. There is a special Keytainer with 
a convenient pocket for small impor- 
tant papers, such as your auto-license. 


You will find a Keytainer in just the 
style, the size, and the price you want. 
A splendid gift to a good friend or to 
yourself. If your dealer hasn’t it, write 
us! 

Dealers: Write for details 
BUXTON INC., Dept. S, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Win- 


nipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., Toronto. 


No.048-6BlackCalf, 


we Holds 12 keys; 
Gold Mountings. ye 


Price, $9.75 


BUXTON 


KEYTAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


yellow. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Out there!’’ A white, gull-like sail far out 
upon the ocean, a schooner yacht, the 
Beatrice. 

Directly below him, a dizzy distance 
down, was the broad beach—hard yellow 
sand, blazing sun upon it. The combers 
were rolling in with the rumble of summer 
thunder. The ocean—Jay Singleton had 
never seen it until this day. Mighty wide, 
mighty blue, mighty deep. And that little 
boat out there, alone. Out there alone. 
Alone and growing smaller and smaller. 

“She’s headed for the  blackfishing 
ground,” said Dave Gregg at his side. 
“Blackfisherman went to the bottom last 
month. Nobody saved, unless a tramp 
picked them up. Mostly furerners. Some 
of them has washed ashore.” 

“Out. there.”’ Jay continued to lean 
against the heavy-timbered railing of this 
sea pavilion. “‘We ought to been to- 
gether—out there.’’ Now he was straining 
his eyes looking for the sail; and now, 
rolling out to a faded horizon, there was 
only the empty ocean. 

Dave touched him on the arm. “It 
ain’t far, sir; would you like to go to 
Salter’s? Would you like to go to Salter’s 
Path? She was born there, sir.” 


XV 


OMETHING had happened at Salter’s. 

“°Tain’t often anybody comes down 
here. But when they do,” said Dave 
Gregg, “‘all the women and children line 
the shore, sir, and the Salter’s men come 
out in boats.”’ 

Dave had left the wheel and come back 
into the cockpit, where Jay Singleton had 
sat in the blazing afternoon sun, head be- 
tween his hands, all the way down from 
John Royal’s place. Now he lifted his head 
and looked at the shore line. It was de- 
serted. Not a human being was in sight, 
not one. 

Small houses—some of them white- 
washed—were scattered irregularly among 
trees and underbrush. In the shallow 
water a fish house sat up on stilts. No 
pier led toit. No pier led out into the sound. 
Flat-bottomed rowboats were moored to 
sticks on the mud flats. 

Presently a man appeared on the shore. 
Dave hallooed to him. He stood there 
without answering, then vanished. ‘“Pow- 
erful strange!’’ After a time another man 
appeared. He was wearing hip boots. He 
waded out to one of the flat-bottomed 
boats, untied it, and commenced to pole 
toward the Sea Pal. 

“Joe was born here?”’ asked Jay in a 
monotone. 

“Yes, sir. Born here eighteen, maybe 
nineteen years ago.”’ 

The man in the flat-bottomed boat— 
a young man with great seams around the 
corners of his mouth—came alongside. 

““What’s wrong at Salter’s?”’ asked Dave. 

“Flu,” said the man. 

“Now that’s too bad,” said Jay Single- 
ton, and climbed into the skiff. 

“How long?” asked Dave. 

“Nigh three weeks,’”’ said the man. 

“Bad?’ 

“Nobody’s died.” 

“David John got it?” 

“That’s him on shore.” 

Presently the bottom of the skiff scraped 
on the sand. The Salter’s man got out and 
hauled the boat a few feet nearer the mud 
flat. Then Dave got out and hauled the 
boat a foot or two farther. Then Jay got 
out and all three splashed in silence to the 


| shore. 


David John preaeed them. ‘I’m pleased 
to meet you,” he said, without being intro- 
“Just out of bed or I’d ’a’ come 
out to get you. More than half my peo- 
ple’s in bed, more than half.’”’ He looked 


- down at the ground and nodded his head 


slowly. A littlhe man was David John, 
shrunken inside a big frame. His eyes 
were faded gray, his beard was faded 
“T’m pleased to meet you,” he 


_ repeated monotonously. 


“David John,” said Dave, “this gentle- 


| man’s just looking round. He knows Clem 


Davis and Miss Joe.” 

“Clem Davis give up blackfishing and 
owns a shipyard,’ said David John. 
“Blackfishing’s the trouble amongst my 
people. Blackfishing is back of the trou- 
ble. I got to sit down.” 

They had reached a pigsty, around which 
the path made a detour. 

“T got to sit down too,” 
ton. 

“There’s my house,” said David John, 
“and there’s my garden. I’d ask you to 


said Jay Single- 
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make yourself welcome, but we got flu in 
there.”’ 

In a straight row, back of this irregular 
fringe of small houses, were three buildings. 
The first was a church, with the lower 
half of the windows whitewashed; the 
second was a lodge room, with an outside 
stairway leading to the upper floor; the 
third was a schoolhouse, with a flagpole. 
David John, Jay Singleton and Dave seated 
themselves on the church steps. 

““My people’s stop coming here,’ said 
David John. ‘“‘Not a handful’s come to 
meetin’ since the wreck of the J. T. Oliver.” 
The people of Salter’s hadn’t lost their 
faith in God. It wasn’t that. ‘They just 
ain’t interested in meetin’. They’re inter- 
ested in a gal,’’ he added, nodding his head 


slowly. “‘And they go out on the beach 
and watch her, and she watching the 
ocean. She’s waitin’, waitin’ for some- 


thing to come in. Four bodies come in,” 
said David John after a silence. ‘‘And 
she’s waitin’.”’ 

A month had passed since the J. T. 
Oliver, a fishing schooner, had gone to the 
bottom. On the first and second and third 
days after the wreck, four of its crew had 
been washed ashore. Now nearly a month 
had passed, and this girl was still waiting. 

“Who be she?” asked Dave Gregg. “A 
Salter’s girl?” 

“From Sealevel or maybe Harkers.’’ 
The old man continued to nod his head. 
““Maybe from Harkers Island. She’s the 
teacher. She’s waiting out there now. 
And all my people that ain’t in bed with 
the pestilence is out there waiting too. 
She says he’s comin’ in. And what she 
says comes true. She said the pestilence 
was comin’ to Salter’s. And it did. And 
she said a parcel o’ things. She says to me, 
‘David John, the gear’s going to be di- 
vided.’ We been fishin’ together ever since 
I can remember, and before that. My 
people keep all the fishin’ gear together, 
belong to everybody and nobody. Always 
been that way since before I could remem- 
ber. And we got a fish house together out 
there on the sand, and she’s sitting below it 
on the beach. And I says, ‘The gear ain’t 
going to be divided.’ And she says, ‘ David 
John—the waves coming in, listen to them— 
the gear is going to be divided.’ And now, 
down at Bogue Inlet, is eight Salter’s men. 
Hight Salter’s men. The gear’s been di- 
vided.” 

Jay Singleton left the old man on the 
steps of the church that had been deserted 
by his people. He had used a _ phrase. 
There was smoldering resentment in his 
weather-worn heart. “‘She ought to be 
driv out.” And he had said in conclusion: 
““Mighty pleased to meet you. Yonder’s 
my house. You’d be welcome but for the 
flu inside.’”’” Then he had added, nodding 
his head: ‘‘She’s out there waitin’. My 
people’s out there. They don’t come to 
meetin’. She ought to be driv out.” 

Jay Singleton passed beyond the fringe 
of fishermen’s houses, with their garden 
patches and pigsties. He followed a path— 
Salter’s Path—made centuries ago and 
worn hip-deep in the sandy soil. How 
many fishermen with nets on their shoul- 
ders have trod this narrow road? How 
many wives who have mended the nets? 
Generations — men, women, children — 
trooping to the sea. A dark procession with 
nets upon their bowed shoulders, segre- 
gated from the world, ignorant of the 
world, trooping to the sea. 

And yonder is the thing that in another 
century will obliterate this fisher village— 
its houses, its garden patches, its pigsties. 
Yonder Salter’s Path ends at the foot of a 
ridge of sand. This ridge is like a wall. Its 
base is at the edge of the timber line. Not 
a tree is beyond. It is like a wall because it 
seems immobile. But the wall is creeping. 
In the night beneath the stars when all is 
silent save the sea, the sand is creeping in 
upon this village. The sea thunders its 
alarm. It cannot waken the fishermen or 
their wives. A child suddenly cries out in 
the night. And why? A mountain of sand 
is creeping in to smother it. The forest— 
the trees alone retard its progress. Yet 
listen: That is the sound of the ax and the 
crash of falling firewood. What a commen- 
tary! Human nature is the same here as 
elsewhere. They are kindling the fires of 
today with the bulwarks of tomorrow. 

Jay Singleton climbed the ridge of sand, 
and a plateau spread out before him. He 
trudged across it, heavy labored steps with 
sand to his ankles. Again the sea—with 
the afternoon sun running laterally along 
the crest of foaming waves. The waves 
were high and blue. They curled and 
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ALL TOWN 


(Continued from Page 7) 


was such a passionless form of exercise, so 
exactly like that provided by a city woman 
for her delicate poodle. 

I usually managed to totter through a 
city winter by means of plentiful infusions 
of iron.” At last, however, even the iron 
refused to compensate for such defective 
days. I developed a real case of nervous 
prostration, and in this moment of need 
I became a convert to New York’s fashion- 
able religion—psychoanalysis. Don’t ex- 
pect me to abuse this form of relief. I’m 
all for it. Any system which puts you so 
wise to yourself has, quite aside from its 
therapeutic quality, a tremendous practi- 
cal value. Taking psychoanalysis is like 
taking out a policy against your enemies. 
After you have been tripping about in the 
sewers of your subconscious mind the 
meanest thing anybody can say to you 
is absolutely painless. You just think, 
“Hmph! Is that all? If she only knew 
what I do!” 

Yet even while paying this tribute to 
psychoanalysis I am compelled to voice 
my belief that the need for it is frequently 
created—at least deepened—by the con- 
ditions of New York life. I defy anybody 
to sleep amid all the noises of the usual 
neighborhood, to perch day after day by a 
steam radiator, to endure the professional 
and recreational pressure of the metropolis 
and not catch cold in his subconscious. 
Conceding that many New Yorkers do not 
live as I did, I know that there are thou- 
sands of people, unblessed by great income 
or great character, who will acknowledge 
that this record is a faithful mirror of their 
own existence. And these are the folks 


who, like me, have to get their dreams | 


X-rayed. 
Forty-Cent Corn 


I do not wish to dwell too much upon the 
monetary gifts which I heaped upon the 


object of my great romance, yet in the in- | 


terests of thorough presentment I cannot 
forgo a brief mention of hotels. These 
levied upon me always a tremendous tax, 
for they formed my main resource for re- 
turning and proffering hospitality. I had 
an account at several of these institutions, 
and the bills which I received certainly 
averaged fifty dollars a month. 

For the past seven months I have been 
living in my home town, and nowadays I 
never eat a meal without a hymn of thank- 
fulness that I am at last delivered from the 
bravura sauces, the flashily dressed vege- 
tables, the egg alibis, on which I used to 
lavish so much. This summer we had de- 
licious fresh corn out of our own garden, 
and when our supply was exhausted we 
bought from a neighbor at the rate of fifteen 
cents a dozen ears. As I ate my one-and- 
one-fourth-cent ear I often used to reflect 
on those forty-cent models at which I was 
accustomed to peck. Forty cents for an 
ear of corn! This is a representative New 
York hotel price. Just why they charged 
so much I never could fathom—unless it’s 
because they stick those silver tuning forks 
in the ends. Yet these never meant much 
to me, for I’m devoted to corn, and I don’t 
like to be so distant when I’m really at- 
tached to an object. 

The price of this commodity might not 
be so annoying if accompanied by any su- 
periority of the product. But I have never 
yet known a highly endowed ear of corn in 
any New York hotel or restaurant. Tough 


and tasteless, these husks of existence are | 


the more insulting because nowadays the 
prodigal son gets them while he is spending 
instead of after he has spent. 

One might go on elaborating indefinitely 
upon this theme of the high cost of food, 
whether raw or prepared, whether good or 
inferior, which curses the metropolis. But 
I dismiss all further variations in my 
eagerness to begin amore pertinent inquiry: 
What did I get in return for the sacrifices 
of money and comfort and health imposed 
upon me by my twelve years of slavery? 


First of all, there was my accessibility to | 


music and art and drama. I notice that 
my own townspeople always speak of this 
advantage before they mention anything 
else. “Oh, how wonderful,” they exclaim, 
“to be right there where you can see and 
hear so much!” Well, it might have been 
(Continued on Page 57). 
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Riche Walton Tully 
Directed by James Young 
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Alamosa, Colo....Isis, Feb. 8-10 
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Brookings, S. D.. . State, Feb. 21-22 
Butler, Pa........Majestic 


Cambridge, Md...Grand Opera House 
Canonsburg, Pa... Alhambra 
Carnegie, Pa...... Grand 

Cedar Rapids, Ia..Strand, Mar. 25-31 
Charleston, Miss.. Superba, Mar.10-11 
Charleston, W. Va. Virginian 
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Coeur d’Alene,Ida.Liberty, Apr. 14 


Connellsville, Pa..Soisson Feb. 
Coraopolis, Pa....Coraopolis, ee ze 
Council Bluffs, Ta.. Garden, Feb. 
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Feb. 24 
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Decatur, Ill....... Avon, Feb. 21-23 
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The tryst 
in the forbidden garden and then— 


Po will be carried away on the wings of 

adventure. You will thrill to the romance of 
Shireen and follow her into the great Shah’s 
harem—and beyond. 


You'll feel the urge of the oath of Omar, 
Nizam and Hasan that the future good fortune 
of one is to be shared by all. You will hang 
breathless on the outcome of that pledge 
through the vivid scenes that follow. 


You will be entranced by the mystery of 
old time Persia. Stately cavalcades, a city of 
mosques and minarettes teeming with its tur- 
banned populace. The Christian Crusade 
and the romantic desert. Spectacular! Rich 
in poetic beauty. 
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reasons for moving away. I hope now to 
be able to see more of them. For, although 
I managed to glimpse frequently a few inti- 
mates, there are many others—people of 
whom I am awfully fond—whom I never 
saw once all through last winter. Between 
us rolled miles of Subway or Elevated, and 
alsosomething more impassable. The latter 
is the constant engagement in some con- 
temporary interest, the everlasting effort 
to keep up to which the average New 
Yorker dedicates himself. French classes, 
opera subscriptions, reducing exercises, 
clubs, a new cause, a new religion—such 
absorptions as these create, in conjunction 
with each individual’s professional interest, 
an Alpine ravine between you and some of 
the choicest spirits. From your separate 
peaks you sometimes yodel to each other 
over the telephone. Yet, after all, this 
agency has its limitations in sustaining 
intimacy. 

My contacts in New York have certainly 
showed a catholic appreciation. I have 
known artists and prize fighters; writers 
and department-store buyers; musicians 
and tea-room runners; sculptors and pro- 
fessional people; social workers and ac- 
tors; press agents and makers of batik. I 
have looked on the radical when it is red 
and on the society climber when it is 
blue. I have been a tea-room-taster, and 
certainly every proprietor of an Italian 
restaurant in Gotham owes me when I die 
a wreath of immortelles tastefully bound 
with spaghetti. 


The Charges Against Us 


With such a background of varying ex- 
perience, I myself feel that I am something 
of an authority on New York. At all 
events, I say now with implicit confidence 
in myself that the metropolis is divided up 
into an infinite number of small towns, 
created either by geography or solidarity of 
interest—or both—and displaying a fixity of 
viewpoint which no small town I have ever 
known ean excel. Even Greenwich Village 
is made up of many groups, and in justice 
to this neighborhood it is only fair to state 
that the artists’ quarter does not represent 
merely a sentiment for flowing ties and 
flowing love. 

I have known fine and earnest work, 
happy marriages and even children to thrive 
in this environment. Greenwich Village is 
in fact just as heterogeneous as is the re- 
mainder of New York. 

From such a quilted area it might seem 
unjust to pick any one component. Yet my 
reason for concentrating upon the radical 
small town of New York is twofold. First, 
it is to me most explicit of the psychological 
trend of the metropolis. Second, it is this 
particular community, including as it does 
not only the professional reformer but 
many widely known writers and artists, 
that is especially active in its denunciation 
of the hinterland. 

Although I have frequently collided with 
members of this group, I have not borne 
away from the encounters a single con- 
structive criticism. On the other hand, 
destructive thought lingers with me as the 
one distinctive aroma of the advanced soul. 
Why, indeed, should it not? I have been 
informed so often that the United States is 
strangled by her commercialism, that the 
great majority of her populace is impene- 


trable to any idea of art or of beauty. I | 
have gathered that our legislation has all | 


been enacted in the interests of the capital- 


istic class, and it has been broken to me | 


that patriotism is a weakness which should 
be overlooked only in adolescents and octo- 
genarians. 

In occasional moods I have listened with 
a certain tolerance to the acid adjective 
eating away my country’s integrity, but 
eventually a practical streak in me has 
always prompted the question: ‘‘Per- 
haps—but what are you going to do about 
Tete 

At this point the fiery critic of our na- 
tional life invariably passes the buck. He 
may say “Look at Russia,’”’ or ‘“‘See how 
the English laboring man has organized his 
forces”; or he may retort with a shrug, 
“Well, the movement has got to come from 
the American laboring man.” In any event 
the popular candidate for responsibility is 
somebody else. 

Far from my own point of view is that of 
the man who thinks ‘‘God’s in his heaven, 
all’s right with my country.” Just like all 
people with a normal degree of perception, 
I recognize certain defects in our govern- 
mental and social systems. But these de- 
fects do not rob me of gratitude to the 
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has made the price 
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ard-equipped —manu- 
facturers of 34 others 
put holes in frame 
for them. 
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Still the fine 
old Swiss Blend 


Ir was fifty years ago in 
Vevey, Switzerland, that 
Daniel Peter began to search 
for the choicest cocoa beans 
and to find the way to blend 
milk and sugar most per- 
fectly with fine chocolate. 


And the fine, rich, satis- 
fying flavor which he created 
still gives Peter’s its distinc- 
tive qualities. 

Of the scores of varieties 
of cocoa beans throughout 
the world, only six go into 
Peter’s—and_ only certain 
choice grades of these. It is 
an art—roasting and blend- 
ing these beans. This is a 
Peter’s process that 1s secret. 
Only experienced foremen 
trained in Swiss methods 
have charge of this work. 


Milch cows of highest 
grade—4,000 of them—sup- 
ply the milk used in Peter’s. 
Pure, fresh, rich milk every 
day. 

Peter’s is different—dis- 
tinctive. It’s good. You'll 
like the fine, rare flavor of 
it. Ask for Peter’s today. 


High as the Alps in quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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great outstanding virtues which make 
America the most blessed land in the world 
to at least two elements of our citizen- 
ship—woman and the laboring man. Nor 
do they rob me of the hope that they them- 
selves will be corrected by years of wise and 
patient legislation. The one terror with 
which they do inspire me is that by some 
hazard of fortune their correction may be 
intrusted to those parquet minds that, 
without ever having been confronted by a 
single executive task, sit around and criti- 
cize the players. 

One day at a very radical tea a certain 
torchbearer of the revolution asked me 
where I hailed from. I replied that it was 
a town in the Cumberland Valley. 

““And don’t you find it difficult to go 
back?” asked he. ‘‘The trouble with these 
small towns is that they’re so comfortable; 
they simply can’t be annoyed by thinking 
that there is any other type of civilization 
beyond the American.” 

This represents an almost universal com- 
plaint of the radicals against the small 
town. They do not seem to realize for a 
moment just how comfortable they are in 
their own viewpoint. This very man, for 
example, had just been lolling on his own 
chosen cushions of absolute scorn for ma- 
terialistic America, and not for a moment 
would he have been disturbed by one 
thorny recognition of anything good in our 
laws or our population. Which type of pre- 
conceived comfort, of absolute intolerance, 
is the more amiable, I leave to the impartial 
mind. 

Not many months ago I met another 
lily-handed friend of the people. He was 
sitting in a little Greenwich Village tea 
room opposite a woman I know, and I 
joined them in time to hear the latter tell- 
ing about a note she had just received from 
her home in a small Middle Western town. 


Tragedy Among the Radicals 


“Poor old father!” said she. ‘“He’s 
working himself to death over his Rotary 
Club. They’ve been having one of those 
drives for something—a new hospital or 
better roads—you know the sort of piffling 
philanthropies they go in for in a town of 
that size—it’s anything to keep them from 
thinking, you know.” 

The two laughed heartily over these 
senile antics of the hinterland, after which 
the man’s face changed into a stare of 
Nehemiah fierceness. ‘‘The Rotary Club!” 
he fairly hissed. ‘‘Another American dis- 
ease! How can you expect a nation made 
up of minds like that to understand the 
Russian ideal?’’ 

“Have you ever been to Russia?” I 
asked meekly. 

“No,” said he; ‘‘but I know a lot of 
people who have been, and they tell me 
these stories of Bolshevistic atrocities are 
the merest fiction of the capitalistic press.” 

Thereupon he launched into the usual 
praise of the Bolsheviki. I gathered from 
him that their institutions were almost per- 
fect, and that they themselves were a 
gentle, winsome people—almost as mov- 
ingly so as the ancient Huns in Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ Outline. 

After he had gone I turned to the woman. 

“What does that chap do?” I asked 
curiously. 

“Oh, poor Bill!” replied she. ‘‘He’s on a 
newspaper.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ With his views, 
taking money from the capitalistic press?” 

“Well,” she said rather apologetically, 
“of course he has to make money some 
way. That’s the tragedy of society as it is 
organized today.” 

Another tragedy much more affecting 
than this was revealed to me during the 
war. I was moving about in the same 
stratum of thought represented by the 
above incident when I heard a woman say 
“Oh, there goes poor old Ned!”’ 

“What’s the matter with him?” in- 
quired I, glancing at the familiar pacifist. 

“Oh, haven’t you heard? Well, he would 
have either had to go to war or go to jail, 
and so he was forced to marry Hilda to get 
exempted. And just when they were living 
together so happily too!”’ 

These are only two instances of that 
painless worship of an ideal which I have en- 
countered so frequently among our New 
York radicals. Here again, I suppose, I am 
too practical., I say all honor to the man 
or woman who has one mighty conviction. 
I don’t care how opposed that is to my own 
thought, but I do demand proof of its might 
in some sacrifice of self-interest. Savona- 
rola and Spinoza and Galileo—the story of 
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their greatness is written in the persecu- 
tions which each welcomed for the sake of 
the burning truth that he felt within him. 

That the reformer should be indifferent 
to the well-being of those about him is a 
fact calling for less scornful comment. 
We can forgive failures in personal rela- 
tionships when these are accompanied by 
the grandeur of spirit which places a 
man’s best at the disposal of some great 
impersonal interest. But when we are 
introduced to the phenomenon of the hu- 
man being who avoids responsibility to 
either his ideal or his fellow creature it 
seems to me that we are justified in pouring 
out upon it the full vials of our wrath and 
indignation. And in the same breath that 
I grant the existence of some Girondists 
who give themselves unstintedly to the 
cause in which they believe, I assert that 
New York is especially rich in such phe- 
nomena. 

One day I was calling upon a friend of 
mine in the Greenwich Village studio where 
she shakes up her literature. I found her 
engaged in feeding the most famished- 
looking dog I have ever seen. 

“This is Ferdie’s beast,’’ she explained 
laughingly. ‘‘He never can remember to 
feed him. If it weren’t for the rest of us 
the old thing would have died long ago.”’ 

It may have been a petty strain in me, 
but the thought of this animal starving 
while his master was loving the far-off 
Bolsheviki and the almost equally remote 
American workingman brought with it a 
swift picture of Saint Francis preaching 
his sermon to the birds in that dim Umbrian 
town. Indeed it has always seemed to me 
that a nature really filled with love will 
overflow to the smallest of God’s creatures. 
However, I might have got over the dog 
if I could have got over the tale that went 
with it. But Ferdie, so I had just heard, 
had deserted his wife and small children 
for the latest of a long tandem of pretty 
faces which had been drawing him through 
the years. Also, he had neatly avoided any 
penalty for his various obstructive activi- 
ties during the war. 

Ferdie is only one of many in his set 
who refuse to pay their fare in this world. 
In fact I have often been struck by. the 
fact that such a number of souls elevated 
by the world consciousness love an object 
in proportion to its distance from them. 
Of course, there are certain obvious ad- 
vantages connected with an emotional 
trend like this. If I wanted to select a 
really convenient love I should pick out 
Russia. It doesn’t have to be fed, and it 
doesn’t demand a smile when you feel 
grouchy. You don’t have to sit up at night 
with it or give it your week’s wages. 

One of the most pathetic salients of the 
temperament flourishing in this particular 
small town of New York is its unconscious- 
ness of slavery to conventionality. True, 
its conventions are not those of the rural 
community; but that they are every whit 
as binding is brought out by a remark I 
heard soon after arriving in New York. 


Various Kinds of Bunk 


“Oh, yes,” said a certain widely known 
exponent of freedom, ‘‘ Bill So-and-So and 
Tillie have separated. Of course, it was aw- 
fully foolish of them to marry in the first 
place. Everybody knows that you can’t 
sustain any romantic feeling in that squalid 
institution. Well, they found out their mis- 
take just in time. They realize that if they 
want to stay in love they’ve got to live 
in separate apartments.” 

Yet the other day, in reading a critique 
of a contemporary novel rich in that vein 
of literary talent which specializes upon the 
density of the American small town, which 
admits, too, no realities more profound 
than the dandruff on grandfather’s coat 
and the sick hens wading though thick 
mud, I discovered that the author was one 
of our modern prophets who was destined 
to lead us from the bunk, bla, bally-hoo 
and blither of the 100 per cent American! 

Very nice, indeed; but how about the 
four b’s as often presented to us by the 2 
per cent Americans brewed in our metrop- 
olis? In case any doubt should linger even 
after the lurid example of bunk I have just 
given, I hurry on to another similar demon- 
tration. 

This concerns itself with a widely known 
radical. She is a married woman, but her 
calling card does not reflect the fact. She 
is an incorrigible Miss. One Christmas 
some other woman proffered her a deadly 
insult. She sent her—the cat—a gift to 
Mrs., followed by her husband’s name. The 
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What Every Woman Wants 


hanging on to the rear seats 
of motor cars while their 
husbands rode luxuriously, smoking 
copiously behind the windshield. 


JOR years women have been 


It was a great life—for the husband 
—but it couldn’t last. 


As soon as women began to drive 
their own cars they found out some- 
thing. — 


They discovered they could ride in 
any seat in an enclosed car and be 
comfortable—and have the ventila- 
tion regulated perfectly and be free 
from wind and rain and snow. 


That’s one thing that every woman 
wants. 


Every man who ever built a house 
knows that the first thing a woman 
does when she enters the new home 


is to wonder whether the windows 
and doors will rattle in the breeze. 


She wants warmth, comfort and 
the atmosphere of home. 


There is no use talking about it, 
you cannot get it in cheaply built 
houses orcheaply built enclosed cars. 


‘True, many real estate men have 
sold houses on price alone—and 
some motor cars will be sold that 
way—but only to those who can- 
notaftordtorise above the common- 
place. 

The Jordan Sedan provides extra- 
ordinary comfort, freedom from 
rumbles and rattles, perfect cleanli- 
ness, cozy comfort, at the lowest 
price at which real quality can be 
bought. 


In short, the Jordan Sedan stands 
for Economy with Distinction. 
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INDoorS or out, this master 
made-in-America enamel will pro- 
tect the surface, be it metal, wood 
or plaster. 

Leading architects specify KY ANIZE 
White Enamel for a rapidly increasing 
number of America’s finest edifices. 
You cannot obtain more permanent, 
more beautiful, more lasting whiteness 
at any cost. 
bath-room woodwork, metal beds, the 
kiddies’ furniture— anywhere. 

There are, in addition, delightful tints 
of Gray, Ivory and Blue. 


Write for our free book- 
let,““The Inviting Home”’ 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass., U.S. A. 


Take a Tip from 
Winthrop Wise: 
“Save the Surface” with 


Try it today on your. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

phrase, with the kind of aromatic vocabu- 
lary that prevails widely in Gotham. But 
if she is typical of the metropolitan clever- 
ness she is just as typical of the metropoli- 
tan blindness that consistently refuses to 
look upon any product of yesterday’s 
thought. 

The fact of it is that I know of no more 
perfect mechanism for shutting out both 
past and future than is contained in the 
brain of the average New York intellectual. 
Your Gothamite is prostrated before the 
present. It’s the new book, the new play- 
wright, the new grand-opera singer that 
always engross him. Indeed, this feverish 
struggle to keep up with the latest is found 
here in nearly every group, clever or other- 
wise. Like so many chipmunks, the popu- 
lation of New York scampers after its new 
brand of nuts. Unlike the chipmunk, how- 
ever, everybody fails to store up. The aim 
is immediate consumption. A curious bite 
into the shell of novelty, a sharp bark of 
appreciation, and one is ready for a fresh 
encounter. 

Logically this career of eating con- 
stantly en route leaves no chance for assim- 
ilation. In other words, the average 
Gothamite is so busy getting his brain 
stimulated that he has no time to use that 
galvanized organ. A poor place for real 
meditation, this! An excellent place for 
losing one’s sense of the verities in a con- 
stant awareness of interests. 


Handicaps to Good Work 


But the really basic temptation of New 
York was not to be realized entirely by me 
until after I settled in my home town. At 
first, indeed, I didn’t comprehend anything 
except how good it was to be here again; 
to be sleeping in a room which overlooks 
quiet brown fields; to be wrapped in fold 
after fold of the still country night; to be 
eating fresh, well-prepared food in a home 
dining room instead of in a cigarette-laden, 
talk-ridden tea room or restaurant; to go 
out in my wheezy old car for a game of 
golf or tennis; to walk, not through squalid 
streets but between well-kept lawns shaded 
by trees and cleansed by the winds from 
our lovely Blue Ridge hills. No, I do not 
belong to our chamber of commerce down 
here, but I never in my whole lifetime can 
express the balm which this quiet, well- 
ordered town brought to my metropolis- 
searred being. In less than a week my 
nervous prostration had vanished and in 
seven months I haven’t felt a single twinge 
in my subconscious. 

This healing process brought with it a 
capacity to work that I had lost entirely for 
some time. The truth of it is that in the city 
I was never 50 per cent efficient. To my 
great romance I sacrificed not only enough 
money to buy a comfortable country place 
but at least six of my best working years. 
How, indeed, could anybody be expected 
to hit on every cylinder after a night torn 
asunder by a thousand hideous noises? 
While in New York I used to get up late 
every morning in order to compensate for 
my thwarted efforts at sleep. When I did 
so I found wattles under my eyes and my 
skin the color of a Mexican yam. My 
tongue was coated and my head even more 
so. In this promising state I would drag 
myself to my typewriter. Usually it took 
at least an hour before this mechanism and 
I succeeded in coérdinating. Then, just as 
I was starting to peck out a few languid 
words, the phone would ring. 

“Hello! Have you anything on for to- 
night?” Thus would usually begin the 
conversation instigated by that ring. 

“No,” I would respond somewhat halt- 
ingly, and then I often added, ‘I thought 
perhaps I’d work.” 

Well, of course, that provisional attitude 
of mine was soon overcome by hearing that 
the person on the other end of the line had 
tickets for a concert or a new play or per- 
haps some periodic fancy-dress ball. But 
though I yielded to this invitation, I re- 
solved firmly as I crawled back to my type- 
writer that this was to be the only lapse in 
a week of otherwise stainless industry and 
sobriety. Needless to say, it was no such 
thing. By Tuesday morning in fact I was 
usually dated up for every evening and per- 
haps every luncheon of the week. That 
such interruptions—including the phone 
rings that preluded them—are fatal to any 
consistent labors is quite self-evident. 

_ Ido not mean for a moment to create the 
impression of a metropolis always ahunger 
for my presence. In New York everybody 
else is nagged to enjoy herself or himself in 
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exactly the same fashion. If I could claim 
even a fair amount of persecution, it was 
owing to the mobility of both my job and 
my character. In defense of the latter, 
however, I must add that there are few 
natures able to resist the urgency of that 
perpetual ‘Oh, you must take this in. 
Everybody’s talking about it’’ which is the 
keynote of Gotham’s motivation. For if 
you don’t keep up you have the same sense 
of costly abortion as the person who pays 
good money for a Turkish bath and then 
says, “Oh, I guess I’ll skip the rub.” 
You’re in New York to get stimulated, and, 
by gum, you’ve got to keep at it! 

In contrasting these past vicissitudes 
with my present ideal conditions for work 
I don’t mean to say that I now live the life 
of a hermit. Quite the reverse. But 
whereas going out nowadays is a holiday, 
it used to be part of the daily grind. 

“Yes, but there isn’t anybody to talk 
to down there, is there?’’ surmised one 
Greenwich Village friend of mine last sum- 
mer when I ran up to my former haunts on 
a business trip. From his tone and expres- 
sion you might have supposed that my 
fellow townsmen communicate their mean- 
ing by guttural sounds and animal-like 
signs. 

Of course, he evidently confused my 
community with that fictional model where 
nobody either knew or wished to know 
anything. Incidentally I may say that 
although I have traveled from coast to 
coast I never yet have encountered any 
town of this character. If one lone speci- 
men does exist, it is certainly not repre- 
sentative. In fact it is impossible for me 
to believe that any settlement, large or 
small, can shape, like a cooky cutter, that 
infinitely variable thing, the human mind. 
If people are dull on Center Square, Fifth 
Avenue will bring them no relief. They will 
be just as lusterless there as they were 
back in their home town. And should I 
want any prop for my belief that brilliance 
and insight cannot be extinguished by 
environment, I should think of Jane Aus- 
ten. If that seeing eye, that caustic spirit 
could thrive in Winchester, the American 
small town need not fear suffocation of its 
more robust intellects. For should there 
be, indeed, any successful cooky cutter of 
the mind, it is the English town with its 
stuffy formalism, its dependence on tradi- 
tion, its clinging atmosphere of gentry and 
church and army. 

To show how far my own town is from 
this imagined slough of ignorance, I may 
mention that last summer I went to a 
concert given by members of a musical 
club including in its membership all the 
towns of our section. On that program 
were some of the compositions of De 
Bussy and Ravel. Many of the performers 
had studied either in Europe or in the best 
conservatories of America. And after the 
concert was over a girl from a neighboring 
town gave me the best explanation of the 
modern musical school I have ever had. Yet 
the metropolis supposes that an overtone 
would simply wither away if transported 
from the hallowed soil of New York. 


Small-Town Breadth 


Nor is our musical interest quenched by 
merely local performances. Some months 
ago when Paderewski played in Baltimore 
a friend of mine called up and said: ‘‘I’m 
going to drive over for the concert. Won’t 
you come along?” 

Two hours of fast driving took us to 
this city, and we got back the same day. 
Nor were we the only people thus inspired. 
When we got to the concert, in fact, we 
found any number of people from our 
environs seated near us. 

This is no mere grace note in the theme 
of our small-town existence. People here 
motor to Washington, to Baltimore and to 
Philadelphia whenever there is anything 
particularly appealing in a musical or dra- 
matic offering. In addition to these brief 
excursions there are habitual visits to one 
of our near-by cities. Many of our inhabi- 
tants, too, indulge in frequent trips to 
Europe, to California and to Florida. The 
only objection to this system, eliminating 
as it does the clutter of impression cursing 
the denizen of New York, is, I suppose, 
that we start from a comfortable home and 
wind up there. 

That this clutter of impression frustrates 
any real intellectual curiosity is brought 
into relief by a recent visit of mine to a 
cousin in an adjoining small town. Uponmy 
arrival I found said cousin deep in Gibbon’s 
History of Rome. 
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New York S upergos 
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issionate Sonata. The truth of 
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Town Self-Sacrifice 
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that week—an exceedingly torrid one—to 
working out some new idea for the Rotary 
Club. At that moment there came back 
to me an echo from the Greenwich Village 
tea room where some woman had spoken of 
the piffling philanthropies of the small town 
and where the newspaper man with her had 
denounced the Rotary Club as an American 
disease. 

Myself, I’m broad-minded. I don’t re- 
gard as piffling any efforts to add to the 
health and well-being of the particular 
nook in which destiny has placed you. But 
suppose for purposes of argument that they 
were. Which is the more inspiring ex- 
ample—the man who sacrificed himself for 
what he saw to be good or the man who 
while denouncing the capitalistic press re- 
fused for the sake of his highest. vision to 
give up the benefits of his association with 
it? 

In answering this I waive my own lucid 
thought and pungent vocabulary in favor 
of a brilliant English layman in psycho- 
analysis, Miss M. K. Bradby. 

“Tn the end,” says this writer, ‘‘it mat- 
ters more that man shall do what he be- 
lieves to be right than that he shall see 
clearly what is right. The devil sees 
clearly.” 

In connection with this quotation I may 
say that I am hoping great things from 
psychoanalysis. I think it may become 
the Moses to lead the children of light from 
that phosphorescence which admits no 
gleam of the spirit. In the meanwhile New 
York represents the apotheosis of the epi- 
gram. Kingsley’s famous advice is trans- 
posed and ‘‘Be clever, sweet maid, and let 
who will be good”’ has gained a tremendous 
number of enthusiastic supporters. Yet 
Gotham is learning. Only recently one of 
my friends in Greenwich Village confided 
to me, “Well, I’ve been psychoanalyzed 
and I find the trouble with me is that I’m 
too intraverted. What I’ve got to work on 
is extraversion.”’ 


Where There is Time to Think 


Many of the people in my town do not, 
I dare say, call it extraversion—the spirit 
that makes them try to better their com- 
munity, to bring up families, to efface them- 
selves and their own pleasures in some 
vivid, transcendent consciousness of what 
is due the family or the civic group. Yeta 
very great number of them have been in- 
spired with it for years. That is because 
perhaps they have always accepted those 
immortal words, ‘‘He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it.” 

It is characteristic of New York that it 
waited for Freud to indorse this utterance. 
For the Galilean lived almost two thousand 
years ago. And the famous Austrian psy- 
choanalyst has received a widespread hear- 
ing only in the past decade. 


And what is the epilogue to my shattered 
romance? First, I’ll speak of the financial 
advantages of my transferred allegiance. 
I live in a comfortable roomy house which 
I keep up at less expense than would be re- 
quired for the most wretched one-room 
abode in New York. The best food down 
here comes at the rate of six dollars a week 
per capita. 
liabilities. A neighboring country club 
costs twenty-five dollars a year instead of 
two hundred. My old ear is thriving in a 
garage which demands not one dollar a day 
but one dollar a week. And when every- 
thing in me calls out for a soft drink I buy 
it for ten cents instead of seventy. 

But the conditions which enable me to 
save at least thirty dollars a week are not 
to be measured primarily by any such com- 
mercial benefits. These are in fact almost 
obscured by the great gift which my town 
has conferred upon me. This is a sense of 
space. Today I have time to do many 
things which in the city were denied me. 
One of these is a little thinking. 

Yet in the sedate Victorian phrase, my 
old love and I part friends. I hope always 
to spend a month or two of each year in 
her society. I expect never to be insensible 
to her miraculous beauty of light-flaked 
towers and of those deep cafions which hold 
the saffron haze of late afternoon. The 
difference between yesterday and today, 
however, is that I can now look on those 
once beloved features with a clear sense of 
the spirit back of them. That this spirit is 
closely identified with that of her most fa- 
miliar daughter—the beautiful, well-dressed 
and sprightly Gimme of the restaurant din- 
ner—this is what I have come at last to see. 


I have no hotel or tea-room | 
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Men tell us we made 
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shaving a delight 


Make this Sree test — See if you agree 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: A new-type Shaving Cream has suddenly 


become a sensational success. 


Men by the millions have tried it. Letters by the tens of 
thousands come to thank us for it. And men, you know, 
don’t often write such letters. 


We have a world-famed laboratory. For 60 years it has 
studied soap. The leading toilet soap of the world—Palm- 
olive—is one of its creations. 

Some years ago we decided to perfect a new-type Shaving 
Cream. We set down five ways in which it must excel. 


Then we made up and tested 130 formulas to attain our 
ideals in all. 

The result is a Shaving Cream which, in five respects, gives 
men new service, new delights. Now we urge that every 
man should test it. It is due to himself and to us. 

5 new qualities. These are the five new ways in which we 
met men’s Shaving Cream desires: 


Abundance. The soap multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
Quickness. It softens the beard in one minute. 


Durability. The lather maintains its creamy fullness for 
ten minutes on the face. 


Strength. The bubbles are strong. They support the hairs 
for cutting, while weak bubbles let them fall down. 


Skin effects. The palm and olive oil blend acts like a balm 
to the skin. 
Now your verdict 

Now we ask your verdict. You are using a soap 

you like. Kindly compare it with Palmolive 

Shaving Cream. If ourclaims are true, you’ll want 

it. Anyway, give us a hearing. Cut out the 

coupon now. ee 


2 EAN Sarg Av Vier a Po Ro eee 


~ a 4 1738 
Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-392, Milwaukee,U.S.A. 
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Wheat or Rice 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 
Every food cell steam exploded 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are the foods invented by 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


The grains are sealed in 
guns, then revolved for an 
hour in a fearful heat. The 
bit of moisture in each food 
cell is thus changed to steam. 


When the guns are shot the 
steam explodes. In every ker- 
nel there occur 125 million 
explosions. Thus every food 


cell is blasted for easy, com- 
plete digestion. 

A grain of wheat contains 
16 elements, all essential foods. 
That’s why whole-grain foods 
are important—so children 
will lack nothing that they 
need. But the food cells must 
be broken to digest. 

That’s the reason for Puffed 
Grains. The food cells are all 
blasted so that every granule 
feeds. One gets the entire 
benefit of a whole-grain diet. 


Bubble Grains 


Flimsy, flavory, toasted, crisp 
Delightful food confections 


Puffing also makes these 
foods enticing. The texture is 
like snowflakes, the taste like 
toasted nuts. 

Thus whole grains are made 
tempting. Children revel in 
them. They eat them in a 
dozen ways, morning, noon 
and night. 


Puffed Rice with cream and 
sugar forms the finest break- 
fast dainty children ever get. 

It also forms a delightful 
blend with fruit. 

Crisp and douse with melted 
butter, and it forms the ideal 
after-school confection. 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the 
supreme dish for suppers, 
luncheons or at bedtime. A 
practically complete food made 
easy to digest. 


Millions of children are bet- 
ter fed because Puffed Grains 
were invented. Millions of 
meals, every day, are made 
more delightful. 

What other food can you 


serve a child which so meets 
all requirements ? 


Let no day pass without 
them. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


The Quaker Qats @mpany Sole Makers 
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We 


Captain Folsom built the Jones House 
on piles—it later became the Tehama and 
was the special hotel of aristocratic ran- 
cheros; Sansome Street began as a narrow 
plank walk, elevated without railings over 
the water; and Loma Alta, where an 
American flag was raised to announce the 
approach of the Panama steamer, grew 
into Telegraph Hill. San Francisco, then, 


wal 


must have been an amazing city, a place of’ 


streets crossing and recrossing, of shops and 
houses, literally on the water, and of sta- 
tionary ships. The Niantic was anchored 
forever at the corner of Clay and Sansome 
Streets; the General Harrison was penned 
at Battery; the ship Apollo, caught within 
city blocks of stone and solid edifices, 
became a saloon; the brig Euphimia, a jail 
for criminals; the Georgean was fast be- 
tween Washington and Jackson Streets. 
Where the Niantic had lain afloat the hotel 
followed, and then the Niantic Block. The 
ships, in the strangeness of their fixed and 
incongruous fate, were covered with roofs 
and cut into stores and offices; they were 
converted into warehouses with balconies 
over their bulwarks gained by stairs. 

The Parker House, on the plaza, was 
burned three times and three times rebuilt; 
then it became a part of the Jenny Lind 
Theater building, and, as that, was burned 
twice more. Certainly no other city had 
been so often and so totally destroyed by 
fire. The first general conflagration oc- 
curred in the December of ’49; the second 
swept San Francisco the following May; 
the third great fire happened within a 
month; the fourth, which began in the 
Philadelphia House on Jackson Street, 
raged the September of that same year; on 
the anniversary of the fire of May, 1850, 
there was a fifth; and in June, 1851, a 
sixth destroyed nearly fifteen squares in 
the center of activity. 

San Francisco recovered with an unim- 
paired energy from her disasters; each 
time the city, in large part, was destroyed 
there was a vigorous improvement of build- 
ing; the shanties and tent houses were 
automatically swept away; no civic regu- 
lations could have been so successful, so 
drastic and so swift. It was changing, as 
Chicago had changed, overnight; already 
the first grand illumination, in honor of 
General Taylor’s victory at Buena Vista, 
when every house was bright with unlimited 
oil and tallow, had grown dim in memory; 
the great public meeting to fix the price of 
gold dust as currency was a thing of the 
past; the day when the discharge of the 


Belfast’s cargo had brought the price of © 


merchandise down by a full quarter and 
doubled the value of real estate, was over. 
The Steamboat was lost in a norther and 
replaced by the Pioneer, scarcely larger; 
the McKim now left regularly for Sacra- 
mento; and the era of the great restaurants, 
the extravagant gambling houses, set on 
piles in the mud, had opened. 


San Francisco in the Forties 


From the time, and before, that Captain 
Simmons, of the American whaler Mag- 
nolia, gave a féte in the May of 1847 on his 
ship, San Francisco had notably .been a 
place of public and private entertainment. 
All my memories and impressions returned 
to that; there the hotels and theaters, the 
processions: and high play obscured the 
serious and tragic aspects of the city, an 
air of festivity accompanied whatever was 
done. Even that Christian committee 
which, with the mayor, on Portsmouth 
Square presented the Chinese inhabitants 
with the proper religious tracts and books, 
in Chinese characters, was dramatic. The 
China boys, in their richest silk brocades, 
marched in procession to the square, where 
they formed a circle on the platform and 
listened enigmatically to the prayers, the 
addresses and presentation. 

The plaza, once crowded with negroes 
and Malays, Chinamen and Kanakas and 
tattooed New Zealanders, with Russians 
in sables, and Turks, Germans, Italians, 
French and the Jews, was losing its cos- 
mopolitan appearance for a somber throng 
of bearded Americans with smooth cheeks. 
Even the earlier American dress, the blue 
roundabout and black trousers, was disap- 
pearing. But white was still the garb 
for summer, and the gamblers clung to 
the Mexican sombrero with a squirrel tail 
under its band, and scarlet sash. They 
wore top boots and sent their linen to 
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1 Pickles in Patterns 
Just one example 
of uniformity 
in food preparation 


XAMINE closely a jar of Heinz pickles. 

They look good to eat, yes—but. note 

the arrangement of the contents. Everything 
placed just so. 

Now look at another jar. It shows the 
same uniform pattern. You can’t tell them 
apart. Andany number of jars, each packed 
by a different girl, show the same orderly, 
tasteful arrangement. 

The neat, prim, white-capped “Heinz girls” 
do this very skillfully and rapidly. Visitors 
to the Heinz spotless kitchens marvel at their 
deftness. 

This uniformity in packing is proof of a 
still greater thing—the uniformity of the 
products which are packed. It speaks vol- 
umes for the care in sorting and selecting. 

And the Heinz principle of uniformity 
goes still further. It is uniformity of grade 
and quality ‘as well as of size—uniformity in 
every phase of preparation. Any one jar of 
pickles or any one can of beans is exactly as 
good as any other jar or can. The uniform 
quality and taste of each of the 57 Varieties 
is something which can always be depended 
upon. 

The reason is not only high standards of 
food preparation—but cheerful loyalty to 
these standards by the men and women who 
do the preparing. 


H. J. Hemnz Company 


Varieties 


a 


a © 1923. H.J.H-C? 
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the Polka on Commerce Street; and their 
reputations were made and sustained by 
the beauty of the girls who dealt the faro 
and monte at their tables—fascinating 
creatures dressed in all the charming arti- 
fice of the Paris from which they had been 
specially brought. 

The saloons, together with all San Fran- 
cisco, fell into the march of changing times. 
Barry and Patton, in 1852, opened a thor- 
oughly reputable affair in Mr. Brennan’s 
fireproof block on Montgomery Street; the 
displayed art was rigidly chaste and gam- 
bling entirely forbidden; only the choicest 
and most delicate wines and liquors were 
kept; any fancy beverage known might be 
had; there was a magnificent daily free 
lunch; and on the second floor there were a 
number of Thurston’s celebrated English 
slate-bed billiard tables. Mr. Winn, at his 
famous Fountain Head, excluded all in- 
toxicating drinks whatever; and he was 
so successful that he opened the Branch, 
in the best Eastern style of velvet drapings 
and service, at Washington and Mont- 
gomery Streets. His were refectories of the 
highest order. Mr. Winn’s specialty was 
illumination: Eighty lights brought his oil 
bill to five hundred dollars monthly; but he 
sent his candies to New York and London; 
and he often made six thousand pounds of 
buckwheat into cakes in a month. 

The great restaurants were Delmonico’s, 
the Sutter, the Irving and the Lafayette. 
Potatoes were a rarity and quail and duck 
and plover commonplace. Clayton’s, on 
Commercial Street, was sought for its 
broiled quail or oysters and ale. The St. 
Francis Hotel was smart for dinners, and 
notable for the thinness of the partitions 
between its rooms; the Union was the first 
really substantial hotel in San Francisco; 
and then the Jones was followed by the 
Oriental. It was in the Oriental, on the 
night of February 11, 1854, that the trus- 
tees of the San Francisco Gas Company 
gave a tremendous banquet on the occasion 
of the lighting of the city by coal gas. 

In ordinary life, duels with navy re- 
volvers at five paces were advertised in the 
papers; French bootblacks thronged the 
sidewalks; and the clipper ship Flying 
Cloud squared into the Golden Gate only 
eighty-nine days out of New York. The 
Aromingo and Sword Fish were fast; the 
Flying Fish sailed from Boston to San 
Francisco in ninety-six days; but for the 
Northern Light, returning over that same 
course, seventy-six days were enough. The 
ship San Francisco, missing stays while 
entering the bay, broke up on the rocks 
opposite Fort Point, and she was robbed 
by everyone who could reach her, the solid 
citizens from the town and the soldiers of 
the Presidio, the criminals from the Alsatia 
dancing house, the Seven Dials and the 
Five Points, the Sydney coves and the 
convicts from the settlements on Van 
Diemen’s Land and New South Wales. 
But this, practically, was the last of such 
picturesquely unregenerate manners; the 
law informally followed. 


Los Angeles the Regenerate 


In the list of imports for the year 1853 
there were, naturally, as well as the wines 
and liquors, more solid necessities—tierces 
of Carolina rice and bacon, bales of dry 
goods and cases of candles and coal; but, 
where San Francisco was involved, they 
failed to engage me. I persistently saw the 
city vivid in the play of life and death, a 
place more grimly humorous and reckless 
in high spirits than any other. It had, of 
course, serious, economic and political and 
charitable aspects—and there was always 
tragedy in the background—but they, too, 
didn’t impress me. Looking at the San 
Francisco of today I was conscious mostly 
of the past; for, in the way I had noted, 
the past was still extraordinarily alive and 
potent. I saw, as though time and the 
actuality before me were transparent, the 
beginning city of the early ’50’s, and I 
thought of it with regret. I wanted to pass 
over its streets, the precarious planks above 
the water and liquid mud, to lose a gold 
slug to the Parisian goddess of chance at 
the El Dorado, have dinner, with potatoes, 
in the new International Hotel, and, after- 
ward, attend the debut, the riotous success, 
of Matilda Heron, at the American Theater. 


In Los Angeles, however, no such desires 
took possession of me, for, though San Fran- 
cisco might have concealed its contemporary 
sinfulness, the respectability of Los Angeles 
was made instantly and immutably clear. 
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This in itself was amusing, for, through its 
earliest days, when San Francisco was as in- 
nocent as the herb from which it was named, 
the city of angels was the most dangerously 
wicked place then existing. It was the chosen 
rallying ground of the bandits of Baja and 
Alta California. The desperadoes gathered 
there in such numbers, they were so desper- 
ate, that one year the office of sheriff went 
begging at an annual ten thousand dollars 
because of the multiplication of sheriffs slain. 

Crooked-nosed Smith, who was allowed 
to stay about the streets after he had 
seriously promised to shoot no one, killed 
a gambler, simply to keep his gun hand in, 
the day he left. Ricardo Urives, caught 
by a mob in the Calle de los Negros—the 
most criminal of all localities—fought his 
way out with a revolver and knife. With 
three bullet wounds and countless stabs he 
rode his horse up and down the main street 
for more than an hour, daring anyone to 
arrest him, and then went to his sister’s 
rancho. A Mexican who was brought up 
for stabbing a pie vender was first sen- 
tenced to hang and then to eighty-five 
lashes. At the protest that he was a man 
of honor, and should not be whipped by 
an Indian, a purse of thirteen dollars was 
collected for a white executioner; but the 
executioner was so severe with his lashing 
that he was tossed in a blanket and his 
neck all but broken. 


Bigger and Bigger Every Day 


The China boys in Los Angeles were 
specially unfortunate: the Ah Choy com- 
pany accused the Yo Hing of stealing one 
of their women; in consequence two shots 
were fired at Hing in Nigger Alley and he 
had the brother of his wife arrested. By 
5:30 in the afternoon a general shooting 
began among the Chinese, which resulted 
in the killing of a white citizen, Robert 
Thompson, and the wounding of a police- 
man. This, obviously, was unendurable; 
and the China boys, penned in a long 
adobe building, were shot at through holes 
cut in the roof. One was killed escaping 
and the others hanged at odd places and in 
various numbers—in Thompson’s corral on 
New High Street, a party of three at an 
awning, and three more, not without a 
necessary ingenuity, from a wagon; and 
the Chinese quarter was raided for a very 
satisfactory cash return. 

None of this was evident in the highly 
reputable Los Angeles I came to know; 
everything had been absorbed in the tide of 
progress, of improvement, sweeping in loud 
waves over the city. No other place, Los 
Angeles was certain, had ever expanded 
with such a noble rapidity; and, indeed, 
I was in no position to contradict it. 
Probably no other place ever had! I was 
entirely willing, for all that it was worth, 
to agree. Statistics actually existed in 
irrefutable proof of every contention: Los 
Angeles had raised out of the shifting dust 
fifteen hundred miles of paved roadways; 
in 1887, as anciently as that, the recorded 
real-estate transfers reached a hundred 
million dollars; no more than’ three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants had voted an 
indebtedness of twenty-three million dol- 
lars in order to bring water two hundred 
and thirty miles from the Owens River; 
the aqueduct that accomplished this bore 
two hundred and fifty-eight million daily 
gallons through ninety-eight miles of cov- 
ered cement conduit and forty miles of 
open, over twenty-one miles of canal, 
twelve miles of inverted siphons and forty- 
three miles in tunnels through mountains. 
In 1900 there were scarcely a hundred 
thousand people in the city, but in 1920 
there were five hundred and seventy-six 
thousand, six hundred and seventy-three. 
Soon, in no time at all, there would be a 
million; there would be more; it was 
destined to be the largest city in America, 
on the globe, the greatest metropolis of all 
the constellations of planets and stars. 

This, if the Middle West could bring it 
about, was inevitable, for the natives of the 
Mississippi Valley were there not in neigh- 
borhoods, such as those which had started 
earlier for the Northwest, but in states: 
Ohio was in Los Angeles; and Indiana— 
Pasadena at first was the Indiana Settle- 
ment—and Iowa. They were present in 
solid districts, walking in a sort of day- 
dream, a species of amazement and solemn 
self-congratulation at their escape from 
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winter and fevers and fog. They gazed in 
at the stores and out at the massed traffic 
of the streets, and it was plain that a life- 
time was too short for the merest specula- 
tion about the surrounding wonders. They 
filled the boarding houses and apartments 
of a whole section of the city; and then, 
appalled at the expensiveness of an urban 
existence, moved to any empty fields be- 
yond, and overnight a new suburb would 
be built. On Monday a plain of tents 
would show, on Wednesday wooden houses, 
yes, and brick foundations, make their 
appearance, and by Saturday there would 
be stores and a settled communal life. 
There could be no other place so alive, so 
immediate, so growing; nothing, I feared, 
could limit Los Angeles but the sea and, 
perhaps, the Sierra Nevada Mountains; 
and I reflected that a wilderness of people 
was more terrible, more empty of hope and 
life, than a desert of sand. 


Los Angeles, originally Yang-Na, was 
secured to Spain by Portola, August, 1769; 
and the pueblo formally founded in 1781. 
This beginning was made with twelve fam- 
ilies brought from Sonora and Sinoloa, 
there were forty-six individuals, of Indian 
and negro blood with a slight infusion of 
Spanish. After five years grants of land 
were confirmed to the nine settlers re- 
maining—each was given a house lot, four 
fields and an iron for branding cattle. 
The pueblo covered four square leagues 
about its plaza, additions to its population 
were made by inactive soldiers marrying 
Indian women, and in 1790 there were 
twenty-eight families and a hundred and 
thirty-nine people. The first American to 
stay in Los Angeles came around Cape 
Horn in 1818 with a pirate; he built a 
water-power grist mill, set the timbers for 
the first church and first made a boat. 


A Railway Cut-Rate War 


There were difficulties in the construc- 
tion of the church, east of the plaza: the 
citizens had collected five hundred cattle 
for its building, but they were appropriated 
by the governor. He swore that Spain 
would erect the church, but this obligation 
was neglected, and the mission fathers con- 
tributed seven barrels of brandy. In 1821 
building supplies again ran out and the 
missions made a fresh gift of ardent spirits. 
Los Angeles, in 1791, had been moved to 
a higher elevation; there was a Mexican 
decree of 1835 declaring it the capital of 
the territory; but, with no buildings suit- 
able, this was lost sight of until 1845, when, 
under the Republic of Mexico, it became 
the actual seat of local government. The 
market house of John Temple, who came 
from Honolulu on the ship Waverly and 
married Rafaela Cota, became the old 


courthouse. A theater occupied the upper - 


story, Pepita of the Maiquez troupe sang 
La Viuda y el Sacristan there; and the 
basement of the jail was used as a wine 
cellar. It was in 1885 that the Santa Fé 
Railroad established a communication with 
the East, by the Cajon Pass; and, in the 
rate war with the Southern Pacific system 
that followed, the fare from the Missouri 
River to Los Angeles was reduced from a 
hundred to twenty-five dollars. Tickets, 
for the moment, were five dollars for three 
thousand miles; once transcontinental fares 
were sold in Los Angeles fora dollar. After 
that began the headlong course to the city. 

It wasn’t, however, only a nameless 
horde in search of a climate where orange 
trees were an ordinary occurrence and 
banana trees a fact, that distinguished Los 
Angeles now; it was, as well, notable for 
the expensiveness and ornamentation of its 
suburbs. These commanded the hills and 
filled with their gardens the valleys rolling 
gently up to mountains, ultramarine-blue 
walls, away from the city. There were 
regions, houses, of twenty years ago bound 
by continuous lawns as smooth as jade, 
with an architecture, brought from the 
East, wholly foreign, incongruous, to palm 
trees. Those dwellings belonged to the 
wooden age—with great bays of glass and 
minarets and heavy porte-cochéres, and 
already the paint was scaling from their 
columns, they began to be dingy back of 
the cruel blaze of exotic flowering. Since 
their day the Spanish style had been redis- 
covered, and the new, the approved, devel- 
opments, with the names of Castile, were 
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HE taste of Maxwell House Coffee is 
proof that we have been extremely 
modest in saying that this nationally 
known coffee is “Good to the Last Drop”’. 


The thought that Maxwell House is so 
highly regarded may inspire you to follow 
in the footsteps of coffee-lovers everywhere 
—and enjoy this delicious flavor. 


Maxwell House Coffee is always uniform 
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in its delicious taste and fragrant aroma 
because of our perfected process of clean- 
ing, roasting and blending the finest coffees, 
and of securely sealing-in the taste in 
Maxwell House tins. 


To keep a tin of Maxwell House Coffee 
always on your pantry shelf is a constant 
guarantee of keener coffee-enjoyment. 


Buy it from your dealer—in the sealed tins. 
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SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 
TIN CANS—\CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN |AND USE 
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Not a Day Older 


ORTUNATE is the wife and mother whose 

youthful appearance evokes this compliment 
on the day of her china wedding. Yet the most 
famous beauties of history, beginning with Cleo- 
patra, were most admired when, from the stand- 
point of years, they were no longer young. 


The gift of eternal youth depends upon one 
attraction—a fresh, smooth skin: “Keep your 
schoolgirl complexion” and you can ignore the 
passing years. 


How to keep it 


Very easily, as you can quickly prove. The 
secret lies in thorough cleansing, once a day, of 
the minute skin pores which compose the sur- 
face of the skin. 


For these minute pores have a most important 
function, they provide the skin with the natural 
oil which keeps it smooth and soft. But when 
this natural beautifying skin oil is allowed to 
accumulate, when dirt and perspiration are al- 
lowed to collect in the pores, serious clogging is 
the result. 


Unless all dangerous accumulations are care- 
fully removed, you will soon be wondering why 
your complexion looks so coarse. The appear- 
ance of blackheads and blemishes completes the 
disfigurement. 


The simple remedy 


Before you resort to the harsh methods which 
may roughen and toughen the delicate texture 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Also Makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


of the skin, try this simple but effective method 
of beautifying. 

Getacake of Palmolive Soap, mildest and most 
soothing of all facial soaps. Massage the profuse, 
creamy lather gently into your skin, using your 
two hands. Rinse just as gently, still with your 
hands, and use a fine, soft towel for drying. 


If your skin is very dry, apply a little cold 
cream. Normally oily skins won't need it. Do 
this just before bedtime and you lay the founda- 
tion for a fine, real beauty sleep. In the morning 
your mirror will compliment you by reflecting 
a freshened, beautified complexion. 

This faithful daily cleansing was the secret 
through which Cleopatra kept her youth, what- 
ever cosmetic completed her élaborate toilet. 


Palm and Olive oils 


Palmolive Soap is the modern scientific blend 
of the same palm and olive oils which were the 
favorite cleansers in the days of ancient Egypt. 
Modern progress has perfected their combina- 
tion, but they have remained the ideal soap in- 
eredients for three thousand years. 

The only change is that, while in olden days 
they were the luxury of the rich, modern manu- 
facturing methods and gigantic production allow 
us to offer Palmolive to users at a popular price. 

If Palmolive were made in small quantities it 
would cost at least 25c a cake. World-wide popu- 
larity keeps the Palmolive factories working day 
and night. This reduces the cost to 1oc a cake. 
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Why Palmolive is Green 


Because the rich, natural color 
of these rare oriental oils from 
which it is blended naturally 
impart their coloras well as 
their quality to the fragrant 
green cake, 


The soft moss tint is nature’s 
own—justas isthe color of grass 
and foliage. Thus there is no 
need for artificial coloring. Na- 
ture does it for us. 


Palm and Olive oils — nothing 
else — give nature's green 
color to Palmolive Soap 
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EDICAL science now knows 

that many serious diseases 

are due to harmful bacteria in 

the intestines. And that to keep 

the intestinal tract clean and free 

from these poisonous germs goes 

long way toward preserving 
health and prolonging life. 


It was Metchnikoff, head of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, who 
first drew attention to the im- 
portance of lactic ferments in 
combating the harmful effects of 
these germs. 


And it is because Sauerkraut is 
rich in these lactic ferments 
that it is one of the most valu- 
able of intestinal cleansers and 
disinfectants and a natural con- 
ditioner and regulator for the 
entire system. 


It has a tendency to prevent con- 
stipation. It has great value as 
an article of food in cases of 
diabetes and excess of uric acid 
in the blood. 


The story of these discoveries 
about Sauerkraut is told in de- 
tail in the free booklet, ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food.” 


Mail the coupon for your copy. 


(Sauerkraut may be purchased 
at grocery stores, meat markets 
and delicatessen stores.) 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
Clyde, Ohio 

Please send me postpaid a free copy of ‘‘Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food’’ with new and tested 
recipes. 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
Hollywood Olympian riots and Roman 
dinners and pastorals in the manner of 
Boccaccio. And, impressed by the circum- 
stantial accounts of the gaudiness, the sins 
prevailing along Hollywood Boulevard, I 
missed what, a moment’s reason would 
have shown me, was the truth. 

Any memory of the moving pictures I 
had seen, any reflection upon their taste 
and spirit and profound revealed convic- 
tions, the slightest attention paid to the 
tone of the rumors about them, must have 
convinced me that Hollywood, essentially, 


| was as respectable as an inland village in 
| the grip of a revival. 


Undoubtedly the 
parties luridly described to me took place; 
there were villains on the actual streets 
and vermilion dinner dresses in drawing- 
rooms; that was inescapable; there were 
bad girls and sinful men, of course; the 
stage was perfectly set for them—the 
Cooper-Hewitt lights blazing with the in- 
sidious tremolo of violins; but that was 
wholly unimportant, adventitious; at the 
heart of the moving-picture world all the 
old conventions were dearly cherished. 


What the Public Wants 


The public, with its restrained curiosity 
in a wicked gayety rather than in the in- 
finitely duller fact, had filled the monotony 
of its Sunday mornings with the accounts 
of precisely the things it would have re- 
pudiated in life and the theaters. Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles, where the latter 
represented the American world, were iden- 
tical. Respectability, in reality, was the 
base of almost all the stupidity moving 
pictures exhibited; it was, for example, 
respectable to believe that successful finan- 
ciers were corrupt and that all women of 
aristocratic birth were light in conduct. 
It was, generally, respectable to insist that 
poverty was in itself noble and riches the 
reverse; but the most respectable thing of 
all—which invariably happened in moving 
pictures—was, at the beginning, to show a 
young man in the full nobility of poverty 
and, at the end, elevate him to the evils of 
wealth. 

The truth was, but in a manner quite 
unexpected, that Hollywood was a scandal, 
but the scandal was not individual or 
moral; it was national, and bore upon 
practically every phase of the country’s 
existence. It represented, as much as any- 
thing, the American love of sharp dealing, 
of being sharper than anyone else, and it 
always returned to the belief that the sole 
adequate reward of all earthly struggle and 
dignity and sacrifice was a sum of money, a 
fortune or a particular young woman. The 
money, I had no doubt, was present for the 
pleasant contemplation of men, but the 
latter, the value of one particular girl 
against all the other forces of life, was cer- 
tainly upheld in the interest of feminine 
vanity. Both of those conceptions, upon 
which ninety-nine in a hundred of all 
moving pictures were constructed, were 
highly respectable and, at the same time, 
moral, economic and social lies. 

No one could blame Hollywood—it was, 
everyone repeated, what the public, what 
America, wanted, and a hundred and fifty 
million dollars had been diverted to that 
end. The public, as well, too familiar, it 
seemed, with the poverty which was so 
ennobling, had an insatiable desire to gaze 
into the halls of iniquity maintained by the 
rich: the public well knew what was ap- 
propriate there, and it insisted upon seeing 
it. The directors of productions equally 
understood what was expected; more than 
that—they had experienced the truth, and 
they photographed it in all its debased 
plush luxury. And the actresses, the stars, 
too, were familiar with the highest planes 
of society, and they revealed them for 
respectability to gasp at. This, then, was 
founded on current national ideas, on the 
materialism of America. 

The insistence upon a sheer accumula- 
tion of money, however, was even more 
clamorous and tyrannical. And it was 
characteristic of the masculine principal of 
the moving pictures that he invariably 
became ultimately rich not by bitter 
labor or astounding luck, or by an adroit 
dishonesty, but because of the kinder- 
garten honesty of his character and the 
power of love. The honesty, in any case, 
was admirable; yet the whole American 
view of it was more sentimental than ac- 
tual. An individual honesty maintained in 
the face of any popular misconception had 
never, I was certain, found its way into 
the moving pictures, which were a mirror 
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of undistinguished public emotions. The 
principal masculine character, opposed to 
patent rascalities in his story, must never 
for an instant be in opposition to the preju- 
dices of the audience; and the American 
audience, for its pleasure, wanted the con- 
templation of no lost causes in convention 
or virtue. 

Yes, on that plane, as an indication of a 
people’s mind, Hollywood was tremen- 
dously significant; and I walked through 
its lots, by the artificial streets and empty 
facades, fascinated by its hollow ingenu- 
ity; it was like a vast conservatory of 
hectic life, exotic feelings, lighted under a 
lemon-yellow sun with purple shadows. 
There was a world about me of pretense, of 
tinsel romance; and, together with that, 
there was a mechanical romance infinitely 
more arresting. The moving pictures, after 
they were completed, were hardly more 
than a pictorial babble compared to the 
processes of their construction. The fin- 
ished stories were dull, the ideas caught in 
the conventional steel traps that were plots 
were dead; but the incredibly rapid cam- 
eras, the batteries of lights, the vast echo- 
ing dimness of the studios outside the wedge 
of brilliancy where a picture was being 
made, were endlessly absorbing. The means 
was superior to the end: those floods of 
girls with their faces unnatural in staring 
paints, the. busy shifts of workmen in fa- 
miliar overalls, the assistant directors and 
toiling property men, even a director or 
two, a star here and there, were as laudable 
as possible—the rest, it was repeated over 
and over, was the fault of the public. The 
public would pay to see only prettiness in 
women and men always triumphant, or, 
where it was possible—the rarest of all 
commodities—to purchase laughter, even 
at the price of a brutal and vicious clowning. 


The exception director, the truly ingra- 
tiating star, were happily available, and, 
throughout a dinner with the former, I was 
secretly entertained by a difference from 
the general conception of such occasions: it 
was a dinner made charming by the pres- 
ence of children, of grave and very young 
girls. There were delightful things to eat, 
the simplicity of a dignified service and a 
conversation, afterward, about classic mu- 
sic. It was in a house not easy to find, 
hidden by a screen of shrubbery, and its 
privacy, I at once felt, was maintained at 
any effort. And the star who occupied 
most of the celluloid firmament exposed to 
my view—it was impossible to invent a 
cover for his slightest characteristics—was 
Douglas Fairbanks. I saw him first, as 
slender and flexible as a bundle of. tradi- 
tional whalebone, in the dress of the Earl 
of Huntingdon standing in a room more 
than four hundred feet long. There were 
turrets and winding stone stairs and a moat 
and drawbridge; and it was possible to be 
drowned in the moat and crushed under the 
portcullis of the gate into his castle. 


Life on the Lot 


The cameras, then, were shuttered, and, 
far away, in an angle by a great open fire- 
place, four girls in medieval plum-colored 
and sage green and rose gowns were prac- 
ticing a dance. Before them a small port- 
able organ had been set up, and a dancing 
teacher, in very modern garb, was instruct- 
ing the four in a necessary slow grace. They 
bowed and advanced and retreated, their 
bodies lithe in the round casings of cloth, 
their slippered feet quick under the long 
draperies. Farther out on the vast floor an 
acrobat in gay parti-colored tunic was re- 
hearsing a difficult posture; a king in regal 
state was promenading in the sunlight, his 
crown raked across his vision; and a corps 
of electricians were moving files of sun-arcs 
forward and experimenting with the icy 
shafts of spotlights. About the cameras the 
assistant photographers were active in a 
ceaseless polishing and calculating busy- 
ness; and below their stand there was a 
small semicircle of visitors from a great 
variety of interests, occupations and lands. 

On the lot outside the walls of Hunting- 
don’s castle—they were so high that they 
formed a landmark for that open section of 
the city—there were buildings without end 
and, not more noticeable than the rest, the 
town of Nottingham, in England, in course 
of construction. Tied to a rail there were 
a number of cow ponies with, lounging 
about them, a cowboy who was, I thought, 
more perfectly made up than any other 
living mimicry I had ever seen. I spoke to 
him, he turned, and I realized that he was 
no longer young; he was aging and brittle, 


-myself, in that fabulous inel 
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for all the dexterity with which he 
cigarettes, and his clothes were 
He was, or rather he had been 
seemed—an episode, a figur 
kept within the romantic m 
banks’ corral. Wandering, 
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Outside, the life of Hollyy 
Angeles, was very strictly ¢ 
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famous, wherever light and sh 
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| THE POOCH 


. 


}dy until she tore the flesh, and 
dined her muzzle. 
wrieked in pain and terror. ‘‘ Get 


agged away, snarling and snap- 
yands that restrained her. 

I get you!”” His teeth bared in 
Fenton ran toward the strug- 


of The Pooch, striving to free 
) the suffocating folds of the 
Tl break every bone in your 
¢hen I’ll brain you, you att 
lo nothing of the kind,” cut in 
voice. “Drop that stick, Fen- 
No dog would 
ed you in that fashion without 
.. You'll not touch that puppy. 
te and get quick!”’ 

ger stooped to free The Pooch 
nket, and was repaid by a slash 
¢ his hand. He drew back just 
ut the teeth had come close 
artle all humane intentions out 
for the moment. 

ou brute!” he grunted, then 
loctor Crowley, a highly inter- 
tor of the entire scene, with the 
( execution: ‘‘Better kill her, 
‘shall it be, gun or gas?”’ 
taerian looked at The Pooch, 
n turned to the master. 

1 ntimental old fool, I imagine,” 
ij ter a moment, ‘‘but I just can’t 
b, Now if you want a good work- 
j¢ of killing done on your kennel 
;ind cheap too But not 
.’ He turned back to The 
‘at me take her away with me. 
e| interested in this throw-back 
ba standpoint ever since her 


‘nas never had a chance around 
(ld like to give her that chance. 
ojt think that she will fail me. 
e will tell, be it with dogs or with 
_ jaave proved it time and again.”’ 
Ve pup. I wish you joy of her. 

bu are going to give blood a 
9 ll with this subject is beyond 
in earth will you tame her?”’ 
Jannot say. Perhaps by love.” 
yu are an idealist!”’ 

|, by Ouch!” 
leist suddenly descended to the 
jacticality. The Pooch, unno- 
djroken away from the blanket 
ae her and had fastened her 

calf of Doctor Crowley’s leg. 

mmendation would be against 
{yn,’’ laughed the master as he 
ecapturing the varmint. 
h destroyed much of Doctor 
ealism and faith in canine na- 
ithe ride from her birthplace to 
ode. Friendly overtures had 
et7 rebuffed. Attempts to soothe 
ssiad been met, with snarls and 
st, The experiment had not ad- 
0 1y appreciable extent, and the 
i was beginning to have de- 


aks. 
cced bark of Sir Toby, his self- 
tld wire-hair, weleomed Doctor 
tthe manor. Quieting Toby’s 
is\zreeting, Crowley turned to 
h Pooch from captivity. 
éer the gentleman, trotted up, 
x¢,. tail waving, to extend the 
Sjue a guest. His softly modu- 
ui: should have conveyed his 
. ven had his bearing been less 
e 
h Pooch was beyond the pale. 
dince upon her could mean but 
yichallenge to battle. She met 
el2 more than halfway. Tearing 
from Crowley’s grip she flung 
mthe startled Toby—muzzled 
hiwas. 
o( of the impact bore that startled 
nico the ground. Such an un- 
id affront demanded immediate 
4 anative caution advised discre- 
1¢€ than valor in this particular 
1 Toby retired, leaving the field 
d}outed possession of The Pooch, 

aed and defiance through the 
ei vire muzzle. 

convulsed at the ignominious 
‘dy, and at the same time out of 

hh the ill-tempered little beast 
snot respond to kindness, could 
ij the stubborn courage of The 
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“Tt’s an admirable quality, this British 
tenacity of purpose you seem to have de- 
veloped to such an extent,’”’ he remarked as 
he led her, still snarling, to solitary confine- 
ment in the yard, “but you’ve got to cut 
it out, little dog, and that’s all there is to 
it. I hate to break that spirit of yours, but 
one of us is going to conquer. There now, 
snarl to your heart’s content!” 

And The Pooch was chained to her 
kennel. 

qr 
OCTOR CROWLEY was a wise man, 
a patient man and a lover of dogs. He 
set about the task of reclaiming The Pooch 
to a decent life with the enthusiasm of an 
idealist and the patience of Job. 

He tried every method known to a wide 
experience to bring about the desired ref- 
ormation. Affectionate interest failing, he 
tried starving. 

He even took away her dish of water, 
but he was the first to weaken. The Pooch 
repaid him by attempting to tear off the 
doctor’s hand as he set the reviving fluid 
within her reach. 

The crowning offense was an absolutely 
unprovoked attack on Toby, as anxious as 
his master to bring the lost lamb back to 
the fold of righteousness. Toby ventured 
too close one day. The Pooch sprang at 
him, fastened on his throat, and had Crow- 
ley delayed but a moment in running to the 
rescue, poor old Toby would have made his 
last overture. 

That settled it. Crowley Rancho was no 
place for The Pooch. She belonged in a zoo, 
behind strong steel bars. Or else 

There was one last hope. 

That night Crowley sat him down to 
communicate with one Jim Miller, a preda- 
tory animal hunter in a game-infested dis- 
trict in Northern Idaho, who knew wild 
things better than they knew themselves. 
He wrote as follows: 


Dear Jim: You may thinkin your bull-headed 
way that you know something about wild ani- 
mals. I am about to demonstrate to you that 
you don’t. On the receipt of this letter prepare 
yourself to welcome the toughest little var- 
mint you ever saw or heard of. I have tried for 
a solid month to tame her. She repaid me by 
trying to kill old Toby. She’s a sweet little 
thing. She’ll eat off your hand—in one bite. 
If you can’t tame her turn her over to a grizzly. 
I’m not so sure that even he could do the work. 

Her breeding is all that could be desired. By 
Ch. Tristram of Kildare out of Ch. Wykeham 
Victoria. When you see her you'll say I’m 
crazy, a liar or both. I’m neither. She is down 
in the stud book as Wykeham’s Disgrace. And 
she’s all of that in appearance, as well as man- 
ners. 

I have always maintained that blood will 
tell, as well you know. Here is the exception to 
the rule. She is what she is, not because of 
courage, but because of fear. She fights like a 
cornered rat, and with the rat’s same mean 
spirit. I wonder if you can convert the cow- 
ardly rat into a game terrier. Bet you a hat 
that you can’t. 

Let me know the result. 

Yours, Doc. 

Several days later Jim Miller—sheriff, 
court of law and executioner over wild mis- 
demeanants that roved over several hun- 
dred square miles—stood on the platform 
of the general store and post office of a little 
mountain town reading a letter from his 
old friend Doctor Crowley, and chuckling as 
he read. 

“The old son of a gun! Still harping on 
the same old strain. And now wants me, 
who never did agree with him, to save his 
face! Humph!” Thelast an unreproducible 
snort of good-natured contempt and deri- 
sion. “‘ Well, guess I’d better mosey over to 
the station to see if this seven-day wonder 
has arrived yet.” 

It had arrived. As Miller entered the 
railroad shed he became aware of the fact. 
Old Bill, the station agent, was calling down 
the maledictions of the ages on the wonder 
with fluency and point. 

“Oh, here you are, huh,” growled old 
Bill. ‘You take the little brute t’ell outa 
here quick before I get in Dutch with the 
comp’ny by killin’ a shipment. Consarned 
little varmint dern near took my hand off 
when I went to give it a drink. I’d jest as 
soon pet a rattlesnake.” 

“Lay off lettin’ my dogs bite you,” re- 
plied the grave-faced Miller. ‘‘Think I 
want ’em to come down with the rabies or 
the bubonic plague or somethin’?”’ 

“Ts that so?” frothed Bill, nettling under 
the raillery. “Is that so? G’wan, get outa 
here, you an’ yer darned purp!”’ 
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Highly amused by old Bill’s righteous 
anger, Miller complied. He hoisted the 
erate into his buckboard, and then stood 
off to inspect its contents. He peered hbe- 
tween the slats. He took a second look. 
Then he stepped back and loosed a long 
shrill whistle of surprise. 

“Wow!” he exclaimed. ‘Doc is right. 
He’s both crazy and a liar. Looks like no 
kind of dog in the world to me, and he says 
she’s by Tristram out of Victoria. And 
what a sweet child it is,’ as The Pooch 
made a lunge at her critic from behind the 
bars. ‘‘Well, come on, kid. The tall tim- 
bers for yours. If my gang don’t give you 
all the fighting you want perhaps we'll be 
able to dig up a couple o’ grizzlies or pan- 
thers or something to give you a workout. 
Let’s be friends. No? All right. But we 
will, kid, don’t forget that. I kinda like 
your looks, even though you are the home- 
liest pooch that ever drew breath. And 
I’m for you because you took a piece out of 
old Doe Crowley. He thinks he knows 
everything there is to know about dogs. 
And he don’t, does he, kid? Not by a dam- 
site! Wants to bet me a hat, huh? Guess 
I’ll go pick it out.” 

There was something about this newly 
met human less obnoxious than the rest of 
his tribe, The Pooch thought. His voice 
was pleasant and reassuring, somehow. 
The Pooch in spite of herself was disarmed, 
momentarily at least. One could never be 
certain about these men, but here was one 
who appeared to be halfway decent. He 
had a most decent smell, for instance. 
Still, one never could tell, and it was always 
best to be on guard. 

Miller’s running comment on men and 
things, addressed sometimes to herself, 
sometimes to the team of pinto ponies that 
drew the light buckboard, had a slightly 
soothing effect on The Pooch’s bad temper, 
which had not been improved in the least 
by several days spent in the baggage cars. 
It still was far from a normal dog that was 
dumped out of the crate after several hours 
of bumping over rough roads, at a cabin set 
in a clearing in the heart of wooded hills. 

““We’re home, Pooch. Wasn’t that what 
the doc said you were called? Here’s where 
you’re going to live after this. C’moninand 
meet the folks.”’ 

Miller jerked her out of her crate by the 
scruff of her neck, skillfully avoiding the 
lightning-quick thrust of her teeth as he 
did so. ‘‘Oh, May,” he called. ‘‘Come see 
what I got!” 

Had The Pooch but awaited develop- 
ments she might have been saved great 
mental and physical anguish. But she had 
yet to learn the lesson of patience. There 
came an interruption in the shape of one 
shaggy-coated gentleman of her own race 
and breed, who answered to the name of 
Mike, and being one of the family perforce 
had to come out to investigate. He saw 
another dog, and his pace quickened. Prob- 
ably the interloper would have to be shown 
his place. The Pooch bristled and snarled. 
Seeing that he was in the presence of a 
lady, Mike, dog of breeding, hesitated. The 
Pooch did not—and that’s where she made 
her big mistake. She leaped into action, 
silent and intent on the duty at hand. 

Mike was a bit surprised. So was his 
master. Mike looked at his master for ad- 
vice. What was one to do under these dis- 
tressing circumstances? 

“You little fire-eater, you!’’ shouted 
Miller, trying to save The Pooch from her 
fate. ‘“‘Wanta get killed? Oh, you wanta 
be the leader of the pack, do you? Well, 
you’ve got to lick this guy first. If you lick 
him you're it. Now go to it.” 

Mike seemed to take this as official in- 
struction. He squelched what instincts of 
chivalry to the so-called weaker sex he 
might have felt, and became the simple 
administrator of justice, the leader of the 
pack putting down threatened insubordi- 
nation. And he put it down in a most 
workmanlike manner. 

The Pooch was beaten; thoroughly and 
completely beaten. Not since her fight with 
the short-tempered cat—the one she had 
lost—had she sustained such damages. Of 
late she had been cherishing the idea that 
she was something to be feared, and that 
knowledge had bred a certain cocky conceit 
that had entirely supplanted the cringing 
fear of her persecuted puppy days. Now 
that terrible cringing fear had laid hold of 
her once again. She must run. Where, it 
mattered not. Only to run until exhausted, 
then to run still farther and hide. 

A white streak was seen kiting toward 
the woods; simply a white streak. Miller 
ran after her. 
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‘Here, come back here!’’ he shouted. 
“You damned pup, you'll get lost in there. 
Here, Pooch! Here, Pooch! Mike, go 
get her.” 

The obedient Mike set off in pursuit. 
Mike was a capable runner; very capable. 
But The Pooch, catching sight of her pur- 
suer, redoubled her effort, and not even a 
whippet, the fleetest canine runner, could 
have kept pace with her. She disappeared in 
a distant thicket. 

Morning came, but no Pooch. Another 
day, and still the wanderer was missing. 
“Doe sure sent me a swell pup,”’ Miller re- 
marked on the third day. ‘“‘She’s so wild 
that she takes to the woods the first day 
she gets here.’’ None the less he was con- 
cerned over the safety of the little dog, and 
he and Mike and several assistants combed 
the neighboring woods for a sign of her, but 
without success till one morning he and 
Mike went out to attend to their traps 
along the creek bottom. The word ‘‘their’’ 
is used advisedly; Mike claimed a full 
share in the credit for the catch. Little 
Jimmy begged so hard to be allowed to go 
wif daddy that finally Mrs. Jim relented, 
and the little fellow trotted along the trail, 
now ahead of, now lingering behind big 
Jim, causing much anxiety to the faithful 
Mike, it being his duty to ride herd on 
little Jimmy—a dog-size job, Mike opined. 

It was little Jimmy who made the dis- 
covery. Toddling ahead of the rest of the 
party, the baby stumbled onto a trap, 
sprung. But it was not mink or weasel that 
the steel trap held imprisoned. It was a 
tired, bruised, torn little dog, more dead 
than alive, but still tenaciously clinging to 
life. The trap had clamped on her hind leg, 
just above the hock. She had dug up the 
trap and dragged it to the water. Bright 
scars on the chain told of her helpless 
efforts to gnaw her way to freedom. A bit 
of the wolf strain in her ancestry might 
have prompted her to gnaw off her own 
foot. ‘But her British stubbornness, noted 
and admired despite himself by Doctor 
Crowley, had made her keep at the hope- 
less attempt to bite through steel links, and 
she had kept at it until exhausted. 

The baby boy flung himself on the trapped 
Pooch, put his chubby arms about her neck 
and burst. into tears. ‘‘My doggy, daddy, 
my doggy. Don’t let hurt my doggy, 
daddy. Please fits Jimmy’s doggy,” the 
youngster sobbed. 

The Pooch stirred, opened one eye—the 
one with the permanent rakish wink—and 
made one last effort to tear herself away. 
But the baby arms twined the tighter 
about her neck, and baby tears dropped on 
her muzzle. 

The Pooch quieted her struggles as sud- 
denly as if she had been struck. She had 
been struck, as a matter of fact, and the 
blow was sweet. For the first time in her 
life she had come into the rightful heritage 
of every dog—love of man. The tenderness 
of baby Jimmy woke a responsive chord in 
her hard little heart, and of a sudden she 
herself was overwhelmed by a great wave 
of tenderness. She whined softly, and cud- 
dled her torn little body farther into the 
baby’s arms. Then her tongue darted out 
and licked the salty tears. She had found 
her man, and she was all the more deter- 
mined to free herself from these tearing 
teeth, that she might rise and follow that 
deity to the ends of the earth. 

Big Jim choked down a lump in his 
throat. ‘‘You poor little devil,’’ he said. 
“Take an awful lickin’ from Mike here, and 
then go and get caught in a trap. I’ll pull 
you through, though, if there is any life left 
to save. ’Course we'll fits the doggy, 
Jimmy boy. Let daddy fits her now.” 

Mike, sensing the melancholious atmos- 
phere, lifted his shaggy nose in the air and 
howled dolefully. Then he set himself to 
licking the wounds that he himself had ad- 
ministered in line of duty. 

Big Jim carried The Pooch home. He 
took off his coat and wrapped it around her, 
and never was wounded man borne more 
tenderly. Mike capered at his master’s feet, 
as nervous as a mother dog whose puppy is 
in alien hands. There was a lot of the femi- 
nine in Mike’s nature; except when a fight 
was on. ; 

They laid The Pooch on a pile of soft 
sacks behind the kitchen stove and turned 
her over to the tender administrations of 
ma. For the first time in her life she was 
experiencing loving care; and oh, but it 
was sweet! Baby Jimmy demanded a share 
in the nursing, so he was given a bowl of 
warm milk and told to feed it to the doggy 
a little at a time. In his love for his new pet 
Jimmy was unkindly kind. He gave her 
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the whole bow] at once, and the half starved 
animal nearly choked, so greedily did she 
lap it up. Then Mrs. Jim washed and 
bound the torn leg, rubbing in some sort of 
stuff that The Pooch discovered was most 
agreeable to the smell and most abomina- 
ble to the palate. 

The convalescence of The Pooch brought 
days to be remembered. First of all, Mike 
presented himself, tail wagging, and gave a 
straightforward explanation of his conduct 
at the time of their first meeting, culminat- 
ing in an abject apology for the severity he 
was forced to use and respectful admiration 
for the skill and technic displayed by his 
antagonist. All of which The Pooch ac- 
cepted in as straightforward a manner, and 
the friendship of Mike and The Pooch was 
sealed. 

Soon there came walks through the 
woods with the boss,.sometimes with Mike 
to bear company, and sometimes alone. 
The Pooch liked these jaunts, particularly 
those in which she alone accompanied the 
boss. On those occasions he was wont to go 
to such interesting places and show her 
such interesting sights. 

For instance, one day the boss led her to 
a tree that was torn about the trunk, and 
bade her sniff at hairs clinging to the bark. 
Her nose drew in the scent, and at once 
her back hair bristled. It was the hated 
scent, the scent of her first enemy and first 
kill, but stronger and different somehow. 
She growled her hatred of the smell. 

“All right, Poochie; don’t forget that 
smell,’ Jim had said. ‘‘That’s bobcat. 
Some day soon we'll run onto one and let 
you at him. What do you say?” 

The Pooch needed no words to express 
her eagerness. Eyes and stubby tail spoke 
volumes. Yes, those walks with the boss 
were most pleasurable and very instructive. 
But most fun of all were the romps with 
little Jimmy. Mrs. Jim turned the baby 
over to The Pooch’s care for an hour every 
morning. They were allowed to go to the 
edge of the clearing unchaperoned, but be- 
yond the boundary of the pasture was for- 
bidden territory. Both The Pooch and 
baby Jim knew this full well. Baby Jim 
had a habit of purposely forgetting such 
instructions. But not so The Pooch. When 
the youngster came to the pasture fence and 
began to attempt to crawl between the rails 
a very determined little nursemaid fastened 
her teeth in the slack of his overalls and 
argued the question with him. No com- 
mands or baby slaps and kicks could make 
her let go. Baby Jimmy had to give in 
every time. Then they would play hide and 
seek around the haystacks, or The Pooch 
would dig wildly after elusive gophers, 
until the boss’ whistle indicated that they 
were wanted at the house, and the nurse- 
maid would -herd her charge back to 
quarters. 

Iv 

HERE came the day when her cure was 

pronounced complete, and thereafter 
the boss, Mike and The Pooch went on 
more extended expeditions. It was on one 
of these trips that The Pooch gave Miller 
his first intimation of the stuff that was in 
her. Scampering ahead on a tour of investi- 
gation with Mike, The Pooch halted so sud- 
denly that she slid on her haunches. Her 
keen sense of smell had been assaulted with 
a new odor—an odor, powerful, pungent, 
nauseating; an odor that made her want to 
run and hide. But some newborn power 
within her held her to the spot, then drove 
her. forward to investigate. It was some- 
thing like the blind hatred that made her 
jump at Fenton’s throat in those almost 
forgotten days in the kennels. It was 
something like the stubborn, sullen, cow- 
ardly meanness that made her feared and 
despised around Doctor Crowley’s place. 

Yet it was different somehow. There 
was a compelling urge about this power, 
something that made her go ahead when 
she really did not want to, something that 
was fully repaid with a pat on the head and 
a kind word from the boss. It was the in- 
stinct of her ancestors asserting itself, had 
she but known it; the instinct bred into the 
fox terrier for centuries past to take to the 
burrow after his quarry at the command of 
his master; the primal urge of the game, 
working terrier, as opposed to the cowardly 
doubt and fear of the mongrel, a spirit that 
had all but dominated The Pooch in her 
days of terror at Wykeham. Doctor Crow- 
ley, could he have followed the workings 
of her doggy mind, would have enjoyed 
this scene; and Miller, sensing the mental 
process of instinct battling with the fear 
ingrained by the wrong environment, was 
thoroughly appreciative. 
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brought the rest of the pack to his heels as 
he bounded up the slope after her. 

In about four Greenwich-chronometer 
seconds the big grizzly was surrounded by 
a snarling, snapping circle of tormentors. 
Whichever way he turned he was attacked 
from the rear by a little puffball of white 
that nipped him and darted to safety as he 
clumsily swung to fend off the attack. 
Bruin was sorely puzzled, and much an- 
gered. He would rid himself once and for 
all of these little pests. He tried to slap at 
one with his huge paw. It was like trying 
to brush away flies. His blows knocked 
them head over heels ten yards down the 
hillside, but back they came, unhurt. He 
tried to gather an armful and hug the little 
beasts to death. When he reached out to 
embrace them they were not there. Then 
he decided to charge. 

Miller scrambled up the mountain just in 
time to see the working out of this idea. 

Lunging with his death-dealing forepaw 
at the attacking terriers, his huge jaws 
snapping at them as they harried him, the 
bear was gradually working away from the 
spot where he had been brought to bay by 
the pack, and was on the verge of making 
a clean get-away. And once in the open no 
terrier or hound afoot could head him. 

Then it was that The Pooch invested 
herself with the thirty-third degree of the 
Order of Gamesters. Consider the relative 
sizes of bear and dog: The Pooch weighed 
twenty pounds, ringside, the bear scaled 
one thousand; the bear’s foreleg was 
thicker than the dog’s body; those pon- 
derous jaws were capable of assimilating 
the dog in one gulp—and yet 

With a sudden lunge the bear broke 
through the circle. Fancy, a fickle wench 
under stress, had weakened. Mike, en- 
grossed in a rear-guard action, was power- 
less to head off the retreat. But he had an 
able assistant. As though shot from a bow 
The Pooch launched herself straight for the 
jaws of death. Attacking from the side, she 
flung out of the reach of those snapping 
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Possibly they have merely been led astray 
by their fads and by their closeness to the 
pega class of people who need their 
elp. 
“But it’s about time to stop letting these 
gentlemen with the whirling brains get 
away with their self-applied label of Pro- 
gressives. They’re Retrogressives, and they 
belong to the Retrogressive Party; and if 
they are successful in their retrogression 
they’ll get usso far away from our republican 
form of government that the United States 
will land where Mexico has landed and 
where Russia has landed and where every 
other country in the history of the world 
has landed at one time or another; and 
that landing place, as you know, has been 
the soup. The carefree citizens who have 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars soaked away 
in nice railroad and public-utility bonds 
that are yielding 514 or 6 per cent feel 
pretty smug and contented when they skim 
through the financial page of the evening 
paper and note that you can get six thou- 
sand German marks for a dollar and be- 
tween thirty-five and fifty million Russian 
rubles for a dollar; but these gentlemen 
only need get behind the Retrogressive 
Party and push it along for a few years in 
order to be paying eighteen or twenty 
dollars for a cotton crépe necktie, and a 
couple of thousand dollars for an almost- 
wool suit with a pair of extra trousers. 
When that time comes, if they sell all their 
bonds, they may be able to buy the baby a 
quart of milk every day for several months. 
“Of course the good people in this coun- 
try think that such things can’t happen 
here; but they happened in Austria and 
Germany and Russia and Hungary and 
Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia and a few other countries, when our 
wisest bankers thought they couldn’t hap- 
pen and backed their judgment by buying 
marks and crowns and rubles and what not 
when marks were selling at forty or fifty 
for the dollar instead of four or five thou- 
sand, and all the others in proportion. 
““When the faddists and the nuts and the 
fluff-heads among the Retrogressives get so 
strong that they can make Congress pass 
their wild bills, authorizing the paying out 
of money to people who aren’t willing to 
work for money, or the giving of luxuries to 
persons who are too lazy to scratch for 
their own luxuries, or the printing of a few 
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tusks and her teeth fastened on the bear’s 
tender and vulnerable snout. 

With a roar of agonized anger the grizzly 
reared and struck at the dog with his paw, 
exactly as a greatly annoyed old gentleman 
would brush a pestiferous fly off his nose. 


The blow struck The Pooch fair and she | 
was torn loose, rolling end over end to | 


strike against a bowlder and lie still. 


A shot rang out and the grizzly toppled | 


over, mortally wounded. A second shot 
ended his murderous career. The Del Paso 
country was rid of a killer, and the killer 
had been brought to justice, at terrible cost 
to herself, by The Pooch. 


There were real tears in Jim Miller’s 


eyes as he ran over to tend to the dog. 
“You game little devil!’” he gasped as he 
bent over her seemingly lifeless form. ‘‘I’d 
sooner that bear got away than lose you. 
You sure died 

The Pooch opened one eye—the rakish 
one—and feebly wagged her stump of a 
tail. Her jaws parted in a doggy grin. Her 
teeth released a black, leathery something. 
It was a chunk of the grizzly’s nose. Bruin 
had rid himself of his tormentor, but his 
action was rather in the nature of biting 
off his own nose to spite his face! 

Miller’s tears soon turned to boisterous 
laughter. The epic tragedy had become a 
farce comedy, but a comedy with a touch of 
the sublime. A hasty examination of The 
Pooch disclosed abrasions, lacerations and 
contusions, as they say in police reports. 
She was just too dern tough to kill, as her 
boss phrased it, and she was able to sit up 
at the camp fire that evening and partake 
of considerable nourishment, which con- 
sisted in the main of fresh bear meat. 

And the first time that Jim Miller got 
back to semicivilization he dispatched a 
wire that was brief and to the point: 


Dr. J. B. CROWLEY, 

San Francisco. 

I have instructed my bankers to draw upon 
you for one fifteen-dollar hat, size 714. Blood 
will tell. 


OTHERS 


billion dollars’ worth of paper money, then 
such things will happen here, and don’t 


fool yourself into thinking that they won’t.”’ | 


Mr. Flack’s nose trembled appreciatively | 


over the plate of Terrapin Naturel which 


the waiter set before him, and he nodded | — 


graciously to the Secretary of Commerce, 
who was seated at a near-by table, but who 
stared glassily at Mr. Flack without ac- 
knowledging his salutation. Fortunately, 
Mr. Flack hadn’t waited to see whether his 
greeting was returned. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Flack calmly, ‘La 
Follette is a Retrogressive, and Smith 
Brookhart is a Retrogressive, and so are all 
the rest of the noble statesmen who throw 
in with those gentlemen; 
have the nerve to class themselves as Pro- 
gressives is beyond me. 

“They’re about as progressive as a pro- 
gressive euchre party. 


“Yes,’’ mused Mr Flack after rolling | 


some terrapin around on his tongue in a 
meditative manner, “‘there’s as little in a 


name nowadays as there was when Shaks- | | 
pere was writing stuff that was no doubt | 


bitterly condemned by the peanut novelists 
of the day, just as present-day novel- 
ists who write sane and wholesome books 
are ferociously sneered at by twenty-seven- 
year-old literary lights who seem to think 
that great art and realism depend almost 
entirely on smut, and that a book is worth 
neither writing nor reading unless it con- 
tains at least three prominent characters 
who never think about anything decent. 


Mr. Flack shook his head despondently, | 


swallowed the remainder of his Black Cow 
hurriedly, and delicately removed the traces 
of it from his gray mustache with a caress- 
ing touch of his napkin. 

‘“‘Let us consider for a moment the situa- 
tion on the Mexican border. A great to-do 
has been made, and rightly so, against open- 
ing the doors of this country to low-grade 
aliens. The door at Ellis Island, which 
is the big front door of the country, has 
been carefully repaired and chained, so 
that only a few strangers can get in at one 
time. But the back door of the country, 
which is the Mexican border, is in a distress- 
ing state of disrepair, and is a constant 
temptation to anyone who wants to walk 
in and steal the spoons. The Mexican bor- 
der is two thousand miles in length as the 
crow flies; but when the meanderings of 
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has grown in public favor 
by leaps and bounds 
‘through his appealing 
and sympathetic por- 
trayal of screen humor 
until he is established, by 
verdict of critics and pic- 
ture-goers, as one of 


America’s four leading 
‘ screen comedians. 

hes ifil 
| HAMILTON | 
[ H COMEDIES : 
i the two-part humorous 
| features in which he is 
starred, almost invariably 
i take first honors on the 
program. That’s why 
leading theatres all over 
the country are showing 
; these pictures: 


§ The Speeder” | 
| “The Educator” a 
& “No Luck” 


Hamilton Comedies are a 


| | part of the Educational E 


and how they | | 


: Pictures program of 
Short Subjects. Progres- 
sive theatre owners se- 
lect pictures from this 
quality group to make up 
a well-rounded program 
for your enjoyment. 
There is a theatre in your 
neighborhood that shows k 
them. 


Hamilton Comedies— 
like all Educational 
Pictures — carry this 
trade-mark on the motion 
picture and on lobby dis- 
playsintheatre entrances. 


When You See This, 
Go In— 
It’s the Sign of a Whole 


Evening’s Entertainment 
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EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. HAMMONS, President ‘ 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—NEW YORK f 
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Suppose you ask — 
a Friend or Two 


OU’LL find almost as many reasons for pre- 
ferring Allen A Spring Needle Knit Under- 


wear as you know men who wear it. 


One will tell you it’s the comfort of the elastic, 
spring needle fabric — the only way a garment can 
be knit for perfect fit and freedom — the stretch 
that comes back. (Every suit of Allen. A Knit 
Underwear is spring needle knit.) Another, that 
he gets exactly the material he likes. And a 
third, because it wears so well. 

But they all agree that it’s far and away the 
biggest value they ever got for their money — 
style that wears. 
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When you look at Allen A 
Spring Needle Underwear at 
your dealer’s, notice that every 
seam is a flat lock seam. One of 
the many Allen A niceties 
contributing to your comfort. 
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Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Makers of Allen A Hosiery for All the Family 
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the Rio Grande are taken into considera- 
tion, its length is nearer three thousand 
miles. Along that three thousand miles of 
border there are only fourteen or fifteen 
immigration-control stations—or a station 
for every two hundred miles—and the en- 
tire three thousand miles is guarded by 
fifty-five mounted guards. They are called 
mounted guards; but instead of being 
mounted on the calico pony of border fic- 
tion, they are mounted on the more durable 
and less romantic tin lizzie of commerce. 
They travel in pairs, for protection, so that 
the fifty-five are really equal to only about 
twenty-eight. The result of this small num- 
ber of men and control stations is that the 
large areas between the controls, if not 
wholly unguarded, are certainly most in- 
adequately guarded. In other words, while 
the country is barring out undesirable im- 
migrants at Ellis Island, it is only going 
through the motions on the Mexican bor- 
der. In order to make the motions effective 
a genuine cordon barricade must be es- 
tablished. 

“Mexico is a great dumping ground for 
the offscourings of the world, since her im- 
migration laws are either imperfectly ad- 
ministered or completely ignored. Even 
before the passage of our Three Per Cent 
Law the smuggling of Chinese, Japanese 
and Hindus across the Mexican border into 
the United States was a highly lucrative 
traffic. These people, of course, had racial 
characteristics which caused them to stand 
out from those with whom they came in 
contact. They were easily distinguishable, 
and the traffic in them was controlled fairly 
easily. But with the passage of the Three 
Per Cent Law, Mexican visas were sold in 
Europe for nominal sums, special facilities 
were provided for undesirables who were 
willing to go to the United States by way of 
Mexico, and Mexico rapidly began to fill 
up with low-grade Europeans who couldn’t 
be detected as easily as could the Orientals. 

“In addition to the rewards offered to 
smugglers for getting these aliens across 
the border there were the infinitely larger 
profits to be gained from smuggling liquor 
and narcotics into the United States. Con- 
sequently the problem of the immigration 
officers on the border has become as com- 
plicated as a snarled fishline; for the smug- 
glers have combined all these contraband 
goods—Orientals, Europeans, narcotics 
and liquor—and are leaving no stone un- 
turned in their efforts to cross the border 
undetected. Murder upsets their conscience 
about as much as would a brisk game of 
croquet; while arson and assault and bat- 
tery are as essential parts of their daily 
lives as are toothpicks and eating with 
their knives. The smuggler of today shoots 
the moment that he’s challenged by Fed- 
eral officers. He shoots first, and he shoots 
to kill. Nine-tenths of these whisky, drug 
and immigrant runners, by the way, are 
aliens themselves.” 


Misplaced Economy 


“The cost of this illicit traffic, which 
absolutely cannot be stopped on the small 
amount of money the Government allots to 
it, is enormous. The cost of prosecuting 
immigrants once they have succeeded in 
crossing the border, the cost of deporting 
those who are caught, the cost of the dam- 
age done by the smuggled drugs and liquor, 
the loss in revenues—the whole business, in 
a roundabout way, runs into vast sums of 
money which the Government would either 
take in or not pay out if the traffic could be 
suppressed. For one million dollars, and 
with a border guard of five hundred men 
instead of the beggarly fifty-five that are 
now employed, the United States could 
cork up the Mexican border and stop the 
overwhelming and disheartening influx of 
Oriental and European aliens, drugs and 
liquor. 

“Why an apparently sane and enlight- 
ened Government will refuse to spend the 
money to stop such a rotten traffic is a 
matter that seems to me as mysterious and 
unexplainable as the well-known problem 
that has to do with the reason that leads 
a hen to cross the road.”’ 

Mr. Flack lifted a finger at a near-by 
waiter and made a mysterious pass with it 
in the general direction of the table. The 
waiter, who apparently understood his pe- 


‘culiarities, picked up his empty Black Cow 


glass and made off with it. 

“This is a great and glorious country,” 
Mr. Flack resumed after the waiter had 
returned and his throat had been soothed 
by an internal application of Black Cow, 
“but it is not so great that we fail to get 
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word of things that happen in it, 
tant corners. The truth of that 
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of late on the brain of Holm ( 
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Mexico. 

“Of late Senator Bursum ha} 
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taking of land from the Pueblo 
white squatters. This bill was 
by Secretary of the Interior Al} 
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The Pueblo Indians. have bee 
wildly, in spite of Secretary Fal 
tion to the Senate Committee t} 
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The General Federation of Wor 
has been howling, and so has the 
ico Association on Indian Affair 
Eastern Association on Indian 4 
various other organizations. 
was augmented by a few piercir 
from the colony of writers and 
Santa Fé. 
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large amounts of highly undesir¢ 
tising. Allis not over, however, { 
Bursum, for he has another bill 
his name; and this bill, in many¢ 
ters, is also regarded as not so 
the time the country at large ge 
roaring at these two measures 
that bears the title of Bursum Bil 
matically have the witch’s curse | 


The New Freckle Pa. 


“The second Bursum Bill o 
speak is officially known as the 
Indian Reservation and All Yeaj 
Park Bill. It was introduced h 
Bursum, of New Mexico, and it 
sonally indorsed by Secretary \ 
terior Albert B. Fall, also of Ne 

“There are many features of | 
sum bills to which attention is be 
and one of them is the fact that 
referred to the wrong committee 
know, our legislative system is 
the recommendations of a commi 
has charge of a bill are usually f 
the body of the House or the Sei 
Bursum Bill dealing with the Pue 
Lands belonged in the Indian Afi 
mittee; but it was referred tot 
Lands Committee, which know 
nothing about Pueblo Indians, 
sum Bill dealing mainly with th 
National Park properly belong 
Public Lands Committee; but / 
ferred to the Indian Affairs C 
which knows next to nota a 
tional Parks. 

“This second Bursum Bill ere 
called All Year National Park coi 
a dozen or more widely separate 
freckles on the broad surface of] 
ico. There is a little clump or 
freckles set down in the middle oft 


from the lesser freckles. 
these scattered freckles are to bé 
with the name of All Year Natior 
probably because anybody who 
to take a look at the park will have 
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to freckle. 
“This, however, is not the 0 
that the Bursum Bill does. As’ 
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want our national parks kept uns] 
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thing to the national parks. 1 
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grazing, hunting, lumbering, irrig 
water-power privileges into our 
. Their opponents have i S 


sentiment of the count nas 
them, as well as precedent 
have been successful in k 
tional parks unspoiled. 
Bill included in the 


Elephant Butte Reservoir, in 
both water power and irriga 
that as well as in other sectior 
Year National Park there also exis 
ing, mining, grazing, lumbe 
leasing of mining and grazl 


yif the All Year National Park 


ks. 
‘ was passed by the Senate, and 
n of the committee that had 
, pill received a letter from Sec- 


eaming, doubtless, of the com- 
and cool streams and the bonus 
ir mountain air and the tariff, 
Jim O. Bursum got himself up 
id asked unanimous consent to 
. Thesenators drowsily agreed, 
nner of senators on a hot July 
t| title of the bill was read. 
| rator Smoot, who is constantly 
deep-dyed and well-laid plot 
easury, asked a couple of ques- 
ged to bring out the amount of 
ve and one or two other sena- 
2 same. Thereupon Senator 
: ursum assured them that no 
as.eeded. 
if not, however, explain the 
sure of the proposed park. 
i fact, seemed very much in- 
onsequently the Senate passed 


dlaskan Affairs 


bi still has to pass the House 
¢ymes a law, and there are some 
hat when, as and if it appears 
2 \presentatives, some questions 
k. Ifthe state of New Mexico 
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a: there is no reason why it 
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d. its impressive relics of prehis- 
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les Range, instead of a few 
sts that include special privi- 
lif extended to our other great 
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me time,” declared Mr. Flack, 
‘ustache with his lower lip and 
se again—‘‘at the same time 
‘conservation can be-overdone; 
pice where it has been so vio- 
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ked out of it is our large and 
rritory of Alaska. 
ii of Alaska’s great size and 
jsources its total population is 
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tof Portland, Maine. It is a 
iple of a bureaucracy, being 
eof bureaus located in Washing- 
, ve thousand miles distant. 
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s\lop some mining property in 
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£ne near-by coal lands. It’s a 
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o|ts natural resources; and from 
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ly President Wilson later spoke 
erence as an attempt to seize 
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nz Alaska was being despoiled. 
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Coal and timber areas were withdrawn 
from entry, millions of yards of red tape 
were wound around everything in sight, 
and departmental regulations were issued 
which effectively discouraged enterprise 
and the investment of capital in Alaska. 
Most of this seemed to be the result of ar- 
guments that Alaska’s rich resources should 
be preserved for posterity; but as Governor 
Scott Bone, of Alaska, has recently been 
pointing out, that argument, if it’s good for 
anything, should always continue to be 
good, and the territory of Alaska should 
forever remain hermetically sealed. And 
keeping Alaska perpetually sealed would 
be a far greater piece of stupidity than that 
perpetrated by the Biblical gentleman who 
hid his light under a bushel. 

“Under the strangling restrictions of red 
tape and bureaucracy the population of 
Alaska began to go steadily downhill. Few 
newcomers entered the territory to take a 
gambler’s chance with their money or 
their lives, because the restrictions were 
such that they couldn’t find any gamblers’ 
chances—a gambler’s chance, as I under- 
stand it, being the chance of getting an 
adequate return for the risk taken. 

“Then our esteemed but occasionally 
paternalistic Government, having warned 
off capital while suffering under the de- 
lusion that all capital becomes foul, sinister, 
selfish and unworthy of consideration when 
engaged in large operations in new lands, 
undertook to remedy the damage it had 
done to Alaska by building a govern- 
ment railroad from the coast up into the 
interior. 

“The railroad was authorized in 1914, 
and it has only recently been finished, at 
a cost of fifty-six million dollars. 

“The railroad is now operating on sched- 
ule; but unfortunately it is in somewhat 
the same position as the gentleman who is 
all dressed up with no place to go. The 
railroad runs through a large and poten- 
tially’ very wealthy country; but since 
there are few people living in it, and no 
roads running down to the railroad from the 
interior on which freight can be moved, 
there is little for the railroad to haul. If 
the Government wishes the railroad to 
function in the manner and for the purpose 
that it is supposed to function it must 
build roads and lots of them, it must offer 
inducements to capital to come in and de- 
velop the country, and it must practically 
subsidize settlers to come in and take up 
land along the railroad and raise supplies 
for the capitalists’ employes.” 


Waste and Conservation 


“Tf such an unexpected and greatly 
needed change in the attitude of our Gov- 
ernment toward Alaska should take place 
it would not only help to build up Alaska 
in the way that it should be built up but it 
would help the meditative person to under- 
stand how it is that the government of 
Soviet Russia, after burning its fingers in 
the fires of communism and bureaucracy 
and government ownership for five years 
has decided to permit the despicable and 
loathsome capitalists to resume their ac- 
tivities once more and begin to put the 
development of the country on a sane, busi- 
nesslike and common-sense basis. 

“The only place that communism, bu- 
reaucracy or government ownership can put 
anything is on the bum, if you will excuse 
my colloquial bluntness. 

““As is to be expected from a bureau- 
cratic system of government five thousand 
miles removed from the governed country, 
things are conserved in Alaska which 
shouldn’t be conserved; and things that 
should be conserved aren’t conserved at all. 
There is waste, for example, in the Alaskan 
fisheries. If the president of any large cor- 
poration should allow one of his subsidiary 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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Del Riker only used his shaving mug— 
the one with the locomotive on it—every 
other Saturday night, when he came home 
from off the road to spend Sunday with the 
missus, so Sliver Niles kept it handy and 
within easy reach on the lower shelf of the 


week in a traveling bag. 


tedious rub-in. 


out the coupon. 


no rub-in 


5 
5 


arvas 


no soap no brush ~ 


The Shaving Mug Anthology 


rack. Delalwayssaid that every manshould 
forget about business once in a while and 
get acquainted with his family, so he loafed 
around the Commercial House all day Sun- 
day swapping stories with Proprietor Luke 
Nading and the Sabbath-bound drummers. 


Do You Shave in 


Pullmans or Hotels? 


If any one man appreciates Barbasol more 
than another, it is he who lives most of the 


He carries the simplest yet the most efficient 
shaving kit in the world—a razor, a tube of 
Barbasol, and perhaps a strop. 


He has no shaving brush to rinse out and 
pack when it is still damp, for Barbasol is 
spread on with the finger-tips. 


He has no need for after-shaving lotions or 
talcum powder, for Barbasol leaves the face 
smooth and cool without them. 


In crowded Pullman washrooms, he does not 
linger over the washbowl while others fret 
and wait their turn. He merely washes his 
hands and face there before moving aside to 
spread Barbasol on his wet face and to shave. 


He shaves with fewer and more even strokes, 
in half the time, and with hot water or cold. 
He has no soap to work into a lather. 
He wastes no precious minutes over the 


He just shaves, quickly and without razor 
“pull,” and revels in the shaves he gets. 


For Barbasol holds each hair erect for the 
razor’s edge and softens the beard as well. 


Barbasol is sold by druggists in 35 and 65 | 
cent tubes, or a trial tube is yours for filling J 


Barbasol Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


I want to give Barbasol 
x a fair trial. Herewith 
~ find ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Send your one week’s trial tube. 


x 
Name 


; Address 
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Rubber~ 


Has reduced the national bill 
for re-charging batteries 


Threaded Rubber Insulation was invented by Willard seven 
years ago. It is used between the plates of a Willard auto- 
mobile starting and lighting battery to separate—and in- 
sulate—each positive plate from the negative plate next to it. 


It represented a great advance over previously used in- 
sulation for two reasons: 


1. Rubber is the best acid-resisting and insulating material. 


2. The 196,000 threads, piercing each insulator from front 
to back, make it uniformly porous—permitting uniform 
chemical action between the plates generating the current. 

These two qualities result in greater force and amount 
of current, with less liability to repairs and recharging. 

Seven years’ use on hundreds of thousands of motor cars 
have proven it beyond question. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Willard Threaded Rubber Batter 


les 
The Batteries Used on 


Sturdy, Reliable Values 
134 Makes of Cars 


at Attractive Prices 


Nillard Wood Insulated Batteries 


5 


The high quality and reason- 
able prices of Willard Wood 
Batteries appeal to many car 
owners with whom immediate 
economy is a serious question; 
but who realize that no one can 
afford a battery with less than 
this sturdy, dependable value 
built into it, and the name and 
reputation of Willard back of it. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Bat- 
teries are being purchased by 
constantly increasing thousands 
of car owners for replacement. 
They do this, not only for great- 
er assurance against repairs, but 
for greater resistance to the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter, 
and greater vim and punch to 
start their engines. 


4ik your Willard dealer also about Willard “A” and “B”’ Radio Batteries. They reduce noises and increase efficiency. 
| 
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| to get into such a mess as the 
ates has allowed Alaska to get 
aoard of directors would be justi- 
ing him to a pulp with inkwells 


tely for our politicians, how- 
rnments have never been run 
s basis.”’ ; ; 
‘2k patted his mustache with his 
vawned delicately. ‘‘Over in the 
e,”’ said he, indicating the 
tment by a slight flick of his 
tell me that Rumania is telling 
Russia must return Bessarabia 
ause Russia stole Bessarabia 
ousand years ago, or something 
HIt’s rather involved, but you can 


Wild Animal Pets 


mimals of many sorts and from 
lands find their way to the mar- 
erica, but not all are desirable as 
. those of proper size and appar- 
ss may have some other fault 

bar them from the list. There 
spoints of virtue, but the cardinal 
ehese: Suitability of size, ease 
enness of temper, hardiness, 
n offensive odors and habits, 
p food requirements. Failure to 
ye of these will prove a serious 


ds probably are imported and 
ater numbers than any other 
he dealers’ shops always being 
h at least a few, and often with 


1 Wa Ry 
nial makes a stronger appeal to 
e@ker and none is more difficult 
it is to thrive, a monkey must 
to the family and treated as its 
ed member. The only person 
eally succeeded with the gorilla 
hwoman, who took a young 
m her home and reared it as if it 

child. Monkeys are hard to 


n positively dangerous, as they 
naturity. This is particularly 
es. 

ts, diminutive and appealing, 
y more difficult than monkeys. 
eature known as the cottonhead 
in large numbers at times, but 
that very few survive for more 
months. The beautiful species 
he lion marmoset, with its long, 


2 hers, and its sheer beauty nearly 
e trouble necessary to keep it in 
. But no marmoset is an easy 
| big-hearted woman of my ac- 
n| has had a common marmoset 
even years, a noteworthy record. 
creature needs but little more 
ua human baby during the sum- 
\s, but as soon as autumn comes 
2d in flannel and placed on a hot 
P| reader can compute for himself 
nir of times this brick must be 
ay and night, to maintain the 
reat. He should work this out 
e fore he decides to buy a mar- 
b makes an almost perfect pet, 
ble space can be provided; but 
rst few months increasing size 
ajr usually land the cumbersome 
mthe nearest zoo. This is true 
tl cat family, from the baby lion 
e tiful ocelots and margay cats of 

rica. No wolf, wild dog or even 
8/2 pet, once it has reached matu- 
there is no more dangerous or 
; animal than the tame buck, 
-pared on the bottle from a 
\ng-legged fawn. Such animals 
(ly in the stout inclosures of the 


tf come very near to being ideal 
1gonly point in which they fail 
hi of temper. This is especially 
d-caught specimens, which sel- 
“de so tame that they will not bite 
€| However, one often sees squir- 
njthe tropics, many of them of 
edty, which have been reared by 
ne of these little creatures are 
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probably grasp it without much trouble. 
That ought to be a lesson for these tender- 
hearted souls who want to keep admitting 
to the United States a lot of aliens who 
think nothing of going back to the year 
1200 for arguments on which to start a 
fight. 

“Recently there has been some bickering 
as to whether America was discovered 
by Columbus or Leif Ericson or a Japanese 
fisherman; and in another hundred years 
or so, if immigration were to continue 
freely, we’d probably have four-fifths of our 
residents of foreign descent getting into a 
fight over it. After the fight was over and 
the Senate was pretending to be in favor of 
a bonus for the survivors, the Chinese— 
who seem to have discovered everything 


engagingly docile and leave little to be 
desired. 

Of the smaller North American mam- 
mals, the raccoon probably makes the best 
pet. If taken when very young, its temper 
remains safe and even, and no animal has 
more interesting and amusing ways. How- 
ever, the raccoon has an odor that unfits it 
for being kept indoors. The kinkajou, a 
South American relative of the raccoon, 
combines all the endearing ways of the 
northern animal, with an absence of offen- 
sive odor. 

Practically all that reach us have been 
reared from infancy by natives, usually 
Indians, and are amazingly tame. This little 
animal is partially nocturnal, and therefore 
inclined to be more active at night than in 
the daytime. But this is a small fault and 
will not prevent the kinkajou from being 
considered as among the most desirable of 
animal pets. —Lee S. Crandall. 


First Half of the First 


ONESVILLE and Hardscrabble were 

two suburbs of the county town; each 
had a boys’ baseball team. They were 
playing a match game on Saturday after- 
noon in a neutral pasture field. The rooters 
on both sides were yelling lustily when 
Judge Jones came by. 

“‘How’s the game?”’ he asked a boy near 
the fence. 

“Twenty-nine to nothin’ in favor of 
Hardscrabble,’”’ replied the boy. 

“My,” said the judge, ‘‘that’s a fear- 
fully one-sided game, isn’t it?” 

““You never can tell, judge,’’ answered 
the boy. “Our team ain’t never been to the 
bats yit.”’ 


, 


Our Cook is Also a Swede 


HEN Mr. Nansen, the famous Nor- 
wegian explorer, was in the United 
States a certain prominent woman had an 
opportunity of meeting him. She was 
warned beforehand to be very careful not 
to forget that the man’s nationality was 
Norwegian, as the different Scandinavian 
peoples were not on the best of terms. 
When at last her turn came to be pre- 
sented to him, try hard as she might, she 
could not think of a suitable remark. 
At last she burst out in despair, ‘I am 
so very glad to meet you, Mr. Nansen. 
Our cook is also a Swede.” 
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from the telephone to the alarm clock away 
back before the dawn of history—would 
probably step forward with the announce- 
ment that a Chinaman discovered America 
around 4492 B. C.”’ 

Mr. Flack shrugged his shoulders nerv- 
ously and drained his glass of the last of his 
second Black Cow. “I think,” said he, 
“that these Black Cows allow the mind to 
wander in inverse ratio to the weight 
which they put on the digestive organs, and 
if you will excuse me I will take steps to 
remedy the difficulty.” 

Three minutes later he was resting on the 
softest couch in the Metropolitan Club with 
a practically soundproof copy of the Lon- 
don Times covering his face as protection 
from outside disturbances. 
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Crumbs of Comfort 


HEP-DISH huckleberry pie, 
Lobster Newburg, oyster fry, 
Shrimp croquettes and sweetbreads creamed, 
Cocoa roll, fruit pudding steamed, 
Cream puffs, chocolate éclairs, 
Crabs in alligator pears, 
Chicken in a casserole, 
Marguery’s filet de sole, 
Curried eggs and salmon steaks, 
Sausages and buckwheat cakes, 
Frogs’ legs fried, Casino clams, 
Spicy jellies, sugary jams, 
Chicken lobster, mayonnaise, 
Artichokes with Hollandaise, 
Apple fritters, cheese soufflé, 
Spanish cream, meringue glacé, 
Chicken livers en brochette, 
Steak and onions, omelet, 
Tutti frutti, terrapin, 
Big sweet buns with raisins in —— 


Oh, my soul, why list them more ? 

Why set down a further store 

That I’m not allowed to touch— 

Sweets and fats and starch and such? 

But just writing down the things 

Sort of hollow comfort brings. 
—Carolyn Wells. 


Can You Beat It? 


ASTUS and Sambo, two Mississippi 
darkies, met in Memphis. They were 
discussing the heat in their towns. 

Rastus said, “‘Why, man, in my town it 
gits so hot it wilts the flowers onto the 
wall papah.”’ 

Sambo replied, ‘‘Shucks, niggah, you 
don’t know nothin’ a-tall ’bout no hot 
wedder. Why, in my place dey has to keep 
de ’lectric fans runnin’ in de col’ storage 
room at de ice plant.”’ 


The Little Jay Town 


‘VE been searching the highways up and 
down 
For the hapless, hopeless little jay town; 
But its streets are straight and its pavements 
new, 
And the Interurban comes whirling through, 
And its taste in motors is quite omnivorous, 
Locomobilious as well as flivverous ; 
And Broadway sings in a boxed machine, 
And Hollywood frolics across the screen, 
And its yokels—they of the long ago— 
Now yawn in the face of the radio. 


I’ve been looking over the spreading map 
For the place which we ridiculed as yap. 
But I find the dinners are served in courses 
And the smartest marriages breed divorces, 
And the social strata of vamps and vandals 
Has its full pro rata of scamps and scandals, 
And Uncle Josh plays the saxophone, 

And Old Aunt Mary rolls her own, 

And Reuben—he whom we deemed a dub— 
Plays the course in par at the country club. 


I’ve been peering into the innermost nooks 
For the hayseed town of the story books. 
I have read of the place in the magazines, 
I have seen it flicker across the screens, 
And the author, famed for his realism, , 
Declared it as true as the catechism. 
Oh, the people were pictured as hopeless hicks, 
With never two notions to clash or mix; 
But I found the priest and the village roué 
Discussing Freud and dissecting Coué, 
And the author—he of the great renown— 
I found he lived in the little jay town! 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Protect Your Floor: 
With KOVERFLOR' 


OVERFLOR is floor 


covering in liquid form. 


It protects cement or 
wood floors by forming a 
hard-to-wear surface that 
is water-proof, weather- 
proof, alkali-proof, lime- 
proof, and impervious to 
the action of oil and grease. 


For Wood or Cement 
Floors-/nside or Outside 


KovERFLOR is supplied in at- 
tractive solid colors for porch, 
kitchen, garage, cellar, bathroom, 
factory, hospital, school, dairy and 
all other wood or cement floor 
surfaces—also for steamship and 
boat decks. 

Hardware and paint dealers sell 
Koverritor. Ask your dealer for 
it or send us his name and receive 
the KoverrLtor Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Ave. New York ‘City 
55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

506 Oakland Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 
STANDARD VARNISH CO. 
of Illinois 


Licensee and Western Manufacturers 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill. 


Varnishes 
Enamels 
and 
Allied 
Specialties 


Manufactur- ff 
ers of 
world- 
accepted ‘ 

standards in 


Elastica Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose. 

Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 

Satinette Enamel 


The immaculate enduring white enamel 
of distinction, 
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The house illustrated is the 


GLENMERE. Reduced page 
from ‘Lewis Homes" shows 
how floor plans and details of 
each house are given. 


le Lewis Method makes sure that 
you will have a house which meas- 
ures up to your ideals, and that you 
will get it at the lowest possible price. 

For Lewis Homes we furnish lumber 
logged in our own forests, cut and fin- 
ished in our own mills. Our large scale 
operations enable us to sell you the 
materials for a substantial sum less than 
you could buy locally. 

There is also a big economy in labor 
cost because the materials for Lewis 
Homes come ready to put together. 
Weeks of costly time are saved. Yet 
they are built even more solidly than 
by old-fashioned methods. They com- 
ply fully with all building laws. 


You pay no money until you 
inspect the materials 


Tue high-grade quality of every bit of 
material is covered by our binding guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 

In one shipment you receive all the 
necessary lumber, shingles, lath, nails, 
paint, hardware, sash weights, even to 
the picture molding, door stops, shelv- 
ing, coat hooks, etc. You need send 
no money until the materials arrive. 
You can inspect them before you pay. 

You know in advance exactly what 
your Lewis Home will look like. Instead 
of a mass of blue-prints, you see an ac- 
tual photograph of the finished house. 


THE SANFERNANDO— 
A bungalow unusually 
pleasing because of 
its extertor charm 
and room arrangement. 


Lewis Homes of Character" 


Mail this coupon for “ 


THE ARDMORE— The de- 
sign of the front and the 
long, sweeping roof give it 
a most attractive individ- 
ualily. 


THE SATURDAY 


|Do you expect to 
build this year P 


The Lewis Method saves you a 
substantial sum on materials and 
labor and guarantees a house 
that will stand the test of years 


And you save the architect’s fee. The 
plans are based on a study of thousands 
of the most artistic and livable houses 
throughout the country. 


In this 128-page book is 
your ideal home 


Ir contains photographs, floor plans 
and descriptions of over one hundred 
homes—distinctive Colonial designs, 
bungalows. and semi-bungalows, Swiss 
chalets, Old English half-timbered de- 
signs, two-family houses, summer cot- 
tages, garages, etc. Answers every point 
you want to know about the Lewis 
Method of Home Building. 128 pages, 
71% x 11 inches, fine paper, beautifully 
Many Mailed for 25 cents (coin or 
stamps). 

Our Personal Service Bureau will give 
you information regarding excavation, 
foundation costs, plastering—every pos- 
sible item. There will be no extras 
coming up at the last minute. Lewis 
Service is thorough and comprehensive; 
it begins from the minute you consult 
us regarding the type of house best 
suited to your lot or other requirements, 
and does not end until you have moved 
into your completed home. 

Fill in and mail the coupon now to 
the Lewis Manufacturing Company, 
1450 Michigan Avenue, Bay City, 
Michigan. 


Lewis MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 1450 Michigan Avenue, Bay City, Michigan. 
Enclosed find 25 cents for your book of Lewis Homes. 


Name. 


Street 
Address 


City. 
Write name and address plainly. 


County 


State 


(Note—if you live anywhere outside of the United States, send $1.50) 


EVENING POST 


POSSESSIONS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Mrs. Benedict glared at him. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, “‘an odd 
subject to joke about.” 

“T’m not joking. I mean it. I’d be 
afraid of a mortgage. Never could re- 
member the interest.” 

“Still, it would bean advantage,” Eugene 
persisted, ‘ ‘when you came to sell.” 

“But why should I want to sell?” 

““Why—when you need a larger house.” 

“But I don’t—I didn’t think He 
looked helplessly at Dell. 

“Father,’? said Dell, ‘‘aren’t you 
ashamed? Talking business to poor old 
Bob; he doesn’t know what it’s all about. 
It’s true that he doesn’t make much money, 
and that we’ll have very little; but don’t 
expect him to enlighten you on his plans. 
I’m to be secretary-treasurer of the corpora- 
tion; if you want information about the 
prospects of dividends come to me. I guess 
you can trust the granddaughter of Hight 
Per Cent Benedict to steer clear of the 
rocks.”’ 

“Dell!” cried her mother. 

“Well, what I mean is, with one of our 
family managing finances, it seems to me 
the subject is closed,’”’ Dell said gayly. 

“Tt isn’t just the money,’’ Mrs. Benedict 
began. ‘“‘Going way off to Massachusetts 
to live! I’ve always hoped Dell would 
settle down right here in Mayfield. And 
what’s all this about travel? Travel isn’t 
for married people; at least not when 
they’re young. I didn’t even get to New 
York until Dell was eighteen. It seems to 
me See f 

It seemed to Dell that the discussion 
should end. 

‘Mother dear,” she broke in, ‘‘you and 
father have been wonderful and I hate to 
leave you—I honestly do. But Bob’s told 
you the whole story—we love each other 
and we’re on our way. What happens 
from now on is our worry, not yours. You 
two dears deserve a rest. Besides, just 
now you’ve got your hands pretty full, 
what with a wedding in your house in two 
weeks’ time e 

“That’s another thing,” 
Benedict. 

“‘T think we’d better go to Cleveland in 
the morning and begin our shopping. Have 
you any ideas, mother 

Of course, she had behind her long years 
of experience in managing them, but her 
technic was admirable none the less. When 
the luncheon ended, Eugene and his wife 
seemed reconciled if not enthusiastic, and 
preparations for a wedding were well under 
way. 
After lunch Bob found himself alone in 
the library with Eugene. The banker 
offered him a cigar, lit one himself. 

“Well, Bob, when I got you out here to 
paint that portrait of father I never dreamed 
of this.’”” He puffed away for a moment. 
“‘T hope I haven’t seemed lacking in cor- 
diality. Asa matter of fact, I like you—like 
you enormously. And as far as your getting 
engaged to Dell is concerned—well, she’s 
always had her own way in everything, 
and if she wanted you I don’t suppose, 
when we come right down to it, you had an 
awful lot to say about it.” 

Somehow this idea didn’t appeal to Bob. 

“‘T proposed, if that’s what you mean,” 
he said. ‘“‘You don’t think for a minute 
that I went into this against my will.” 

“No, no; that’s not what I meant. You 
don’t quite understand. As I was saying, 
Dell’s always had her own way—the only 
child; a bit spoiled perhaps. I’m mighty 
ane of her; but you’ll have your hands 
fu ” 

“Oh, I'll manage.”’ 

“T hope so. I’m looking at it from your 
angle now. Always try to see the other 
fellow’s side. You’re an artist. I don’t 
know much about artists. I’m a small- 
town banker myself; but even I—all men— 
I guess there are times—well ete 
looked anxiously over his shoulder, lowered 
his voice. “You know—times where all 
this paraphernalia of marriage gets on your 
nerves; when you wish you could chuck 
the whole business and have your freedom 
back again. And what I’m getting at is, 
if I’ve had spells like that it seems to me 
that a boy like you, with a temperament— 
it seems to me he’d have ’em pretty often.” 

Bob stared at him. He was beginning to 
like Eugene. The little banker was human 
after all. 

“Maybe I shall,” the boy admitted. 
“But if I do—Dell’s mighty clever and 


protested Mrs. 


> 
ES 
& 
cs 


sensible too. She’ll see me throug 
get along.” 

“Well, of course, there 
Dell’s a bright girl.” 


‘‘No, thanks. I'll see Dell ; 
before I go.” 
“Of course.”’ They went into 


Eugene picked up his straw hat, | 
out his hand. “TI just want to sa 
wish you all the luck in the world 
His handclasp was friendly, 
sympathetic. Somehow Bob got 
Eugene felt he was saying good 
man who was starting out on a 
hazardous journey. 


daily at the house on Maple Ayer 
had little time for him, ae 
busy shopping, busy with 
caterers. Up there round Euge 
door it appeared that somethin 
on, something that was news 
Wedding presents were pouring in 
barrels, boxes. At first Dell insi 
they must open these together; 
gled with nail pullers, hammers, 
in excelsior. Steadily the loot i 
Bob found the sight of it a bit dj 
but Dell was thrilled. 

“Oh, Bob, look! Isn’t that swe 
Aunt Helen. She’s sent that Ital 
she picked up in Genoa. I never 
she’d part with it. Isn’t it w 
It’s as old as Columbus—all han 


As each gift was unwrapped 
her mother would croon over ij 
behave toward it as though it wer 
Even a bonbon dish seemed of inte 
interest. 

“Bob, see what came today! | 
wait. [had it opened. 

And this mirror—Chippendale. 
lovely?”’ 

“Yeah. Going to be hard top 

“Oh, you don’t appreciate any 

“But it’s different with men, 
guess just—er—things don’t meal 
to them. Say, Dell, give a thous 
bridegroom.” j 

“Not now—later.” 

The big evening came. Bob ch 
from the Mayfield House and 
his luggage up to Maple Avenue 
met him at the door. 

‘Hello, Bob! How are you?” 

“T’m—I'm all right.” 

a guess you'll be glad when 
mony’s over.” Eugene always fr 
it as the ceremony, in a solemn 
sent the cold chills down Bo 
“Your best man is upstairs. My’ 
know. Say, just step in here!” 

He led the way into the libra 
rear, an enormous room. Bob gi 

“Presents look pretty well, « 
Eugene. 

He waved his hand. It was li 
bination furniture and jewel 
Sheffield plate, a great chest of ta 
French, Italian and old Englis 
pottery, tall, fragile-looking vase 
linen, an antique sideboard, a hill 
large, red-faced person with 
plumped anxiously about. 

“Who's that?’”’ Bob whispere¢ 

“Plain-clothes man,’”’ Eugene 
under his breath. “ft thought 
have him there.” 

“Great Scott!’’ Bob cried. a 
worth all that!” 

‘My boy, some of this stuff i is’ 

Bob stood there. Into his mi 
something he had said to Dell 
was only two weeks ago—“I" 
made it a rule not to own any m 
can crowd into a steamer trunk. 

He began to laugh. Eugene 
him anxiously. 

“See here, my boy, what’s fh 
Yow’re hysterical. e 

“Yes, I guess I must be.” 

“You go right upstairs. Bette 
on the bed until the ceremony. 
too excited. People have bee! 
before.” 

Bob went up to the room wh 
to cower until the summons 
succeeding two hours were never 
as he looked back on them, 
dazed, that was all. He foun 
standing with Dell before a ii 

(Continued on pase 89 
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For a Long Time He Sat There. 
Well, He Had Let Himself in for 


This. 


Dei! Had Warned Him, 


Given Him His Chance to Escape 


d from Page 86) 

IT will—all my worldly 

ws over. Dell did look 

e began to be conscious, to 
» People were crowding in 


one whispered, time for them 
eman was invaluable. Dell 
. stair, her bouquet in her 
puld never forget the picture 
ist paint it some day from 
in he was back in his upstairs 
gain in his regular suit, begin- 
¢ his regular self. Eugene 


3¢, all over now. Got your 
eithing? The car’s in the 
have to make a dash for it. 
y-take good care of her—all 
miurally anxious. By the way, 
i'l you—I had the packer up 
lik over the presents. He 
wenty barrels and twelve 


” 


iwelve : 
m off to you by express right 
icker than freight. Have to 
stiff value on them—five 


1 

4 they dashed down through 
out into the moonlight. He 

to the car and sank down 


ocked on the door— Dell was 
‘seized her arm at the top of 


eiade it!’’ he cried. 

azhty happy now. The car 
dihe station. Thank heaven 
M Married! He was mar- 
Wi what had happened. Well, 
Tetty good idea. He felt in 
sis about? Oh, yes, the pres- 


ickets all right. What was 
crates, twelve barrels! Good 


, Dell. Life’s looking up. 
ver seemed so bright. It’s 


"He held her close. “Words, 
3! I’m stumped again—clean 


Bi wait till I get back to my 
$a) it with paint.” 


a 


€| settled in the cottage at 
evn. It was bought and paid 
2posing in the bottom of the 
‘clock that had been one of 
resents. It seemed to Bob 
‘ages he had been pulling 
"g in excelsior; but now the 
| and twelve crates were un- 
siach precious item emerged 
tf light of day Dell had gone 


€ 
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into eestacies. It really was 
remarkable how she could 
delight in things. 

On their way to Provincetown they had 
stopped for a week in New York, and Dell 
had done a bit of shopping. Eugene had 
been represented amid the wedding gifts 
by a generous and easily carried draft ona 
New York bank. In the midst of the 
honeymoon Bob had discovered that Dell 
had lists—long, appalling lists of things 
that were needed. For it seemed that this 


z ia 


prodigious array of presents would not 


serve; there were other things vital to 
housekeeping—beds, tables, more chairs, 
prosaic kitchen ware. As soon as they 
reached the cottage Dell’s purchases began 
pouring in. 

“Where we going to put all this stuff, 
Dell?” 

““Oh, we must makeroom somehow. Not 
a thing we don’t actually need. I’ll find a 
place.” 

She found it. 

“‘Bob, I don’t believe you half appreciate 
how kind people were to us. All these 
lovely things!”’ 

“Oh, Dell, sure I appreciate it. But 
after all, they’re just things. They don’t 
live and breathe. And what I’m thinking 
is—if we should want to travel 

“Oh, but we don’t—not yet. Let’s not 
cross that bridge till we get to it.” 


He began to paint, a little disturbed by ° 


the things heaped up around him. Dell was 
learning to cook, and proving efficient, as 
always. Almost daily, it seemed, there was 
something more she simply had to have. 
He took to joking her about it. 

“Another package for you, Victoria.” 

“Oh, it’s that copper wash _ boiler. 
That’s good. But why Victoria?” 

‘Seems to me the late queen was your 
only known rival, Dell. You know, she 
had so much stuff that in her last years she 
wasn’t able to get round.and pat it. So 
she had it all photographed and put into 
albums, and she’d sit by the hour turning 
the pages. 

“That'll be you, Dell. I’ll have albums 
made for you, and when you’re old you can 
sit and gloat over the things you own. ‘Oh, 
that darling highboy! Ah, what a kettle 
that was!’” 

“Bob, don’t be silly! 
beginning to be sorry 
“‘Nonsense, Dell! I’ll never be that.”’ 

Late in August she said casually, “‘Bob, 
I meant to tell you—father is sending on 
my car.” 

“Your car! Great Scott, Dell! Where 
shall we put it?’ He looked anxiously 
about the studio living room. 

“We'll have to build a garage, of course. 
I’ve got figures on one—only five hundred 
dollars.” 

“But—but”’—his spirits sank; a car— 
oil, gas, tires, repairs—‘“‘but, Dell, we don’t 
really need a car.” 

“Of course we do! We can take an occa- 
sional trip along the Cape. It will do you 
good—the change, the fresh air.”’ 


I believe you’re 


“But the air—the air’s pretty fresh 
right here.” 

“All right, if you don’t want me 
to have it,’ a little note of mar- 
tyrdom creeping in. “It’s already 
started, but I can send it back.” 

“No, Dell, don’t do that.” 

“‘T’ll call the carpenter in the morning. 
Bob, it will be fine for you. .We’ve been 
sticking here too closely. Every evening 
we can take a spin.’”’ She stopped. “Only 
we must have a stronger lock on the back 
door, and new locks on the windows. I'll 
speak to the carpenter about that too.” 

For days thereafter he worked with the 
noisy evidences of a five-hundred-dollar 
project drifting through his windows. 
Then the hammering came closer, new 
locks all round—new locks to protect this 
vast collection of things that had come 
along with Dell and were so precious—to 
Dell. 

One evening a few weeks later she came 
home with a dog, a quaint specimen she 
had bought from a man downtown. 

“Oh, Bob, look!” 

““What? Say, Dell, who does he be- 
long to?” 

“He belongs to us. 
when you’re working. 

Bob was annoyed. 

“But, Dell, look 
thing to care for.” 

‘You don’t mean you begrudge me— 
why, Bob!” He sensed impending tears. 
““You’d turn this poor little thing out?” 

She held the dog in her lap, fondling it. 
Further objections, Bob knew, would be 
futile. He went outside. The car was 
standing before the cottage, its engine 
running merrily. Dell, excited over her 
newest acquisition, had forgotten it. Run- 
ning along, using up gasoline— gasoline that 
cost money. But Dell never thought of 
such things. He reached in and savagely 
snapped off the power. 

A dog! He sat down on‘the running 
board of the car. A dog, of all things! 
What did you do with a dog if you wanted 
to set out and see the world? Things, 
things, things! Piling up, barricading the 
road! He wasn’t joking about them any 
more. They seemed in his thoughts con- 
stantly. Each article was a separate mill- 
stone about his neck, pulling him down, 
down inte domesticity. 

The dog came out and sniffed at his feet. 
A cunning little chap. Bob smiled, leaned 
down and patted him. 

“‘Nothing personal in all this,’”’ he said. 
“No offense intended.’’ He picked him up 
and earried him inside. “It’s all right, 
Dell,’ he said. “‘The dog tells me he’s fond 
of travel. What shall we call him?” 

In October Bob finished what he was 
doing—a portrait of Dell ordered by 
Eugene. It was shipped to Mayfield, 
acknowledged by a letter of kindly praise 
and a check. He would have preferred the 
latter from someone else. Still, he had 
earned it; it was no gift from the First 
National. 

The days grew increasingly cold; an 
icy wind began to sweep in from the sea. 
They couldn’t remain in Provincetown 


Company for me 
Isn’t he too cute?”’ 


here—just another 
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through the winter. The knowledge 
cheered him, buoyed up his spirits. He 
became the gay lad of old, a bit of sunshine 
round the house. For he was studying the 
newspapers—certain pages of the news- 
papers, that is; the pages headed, ‘‘Steam- 
ships and Tours.’ What magic words! 
“Reduced Fares to Europe.” “‘It’s Summer 
on the Mediterranean.’”’ ‘‘Have You Ever 
Heard the Beat of Desert Drums?” 

One Sunday afternoon late in October, 
as they sat together in the studio before the 
fire, he decided it was high time to speak. 
“Look here, Dell, I’ve been think- 
ing ” 

“Yes, Bob?” 

““How about winter? We don’t want to 
spend it here.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Have you—er—noticed the newspapers 
lately?”’ 

“Not particularly. Why?” 

““There’s a good deal of talk about ships, 
Dell. Summer seas and strange, interest- 
ing ports.” 

“Ts there, Bob?” 
sadly. 

“Look here, I’ve got nearly three thou- 
sand in the bank. Why can’t we just lock 
up and beat it? I’d like to show you round 
the Mediterranean. It’s my old-home 
ocean; I know it well. Gibraltar, Al- 
giers—a few months in Sicily and Naples. 
You’d love it.” 

““And how about your work, Bob?”’ 

“Oh, I could get a little done. Not 
much, perhaps; but I’d pick up a lot of 
color. Then when we came back in the 
spring ——” 

“We'd be broke,” said Dell. ‘“‘And we 
can’t be broke next summer, Bob, you 
know that.” 

His heart sank. 

“T suppose you’re right,” 
membering. 

“I’m sorry, dear,’”’ Dell went on gently. 
“Some time later, but not now. Now—if 
you stop work for an instant we’re lost. 
You’ve got to go on making money. I’m 
afraid it’s like that, Bob. Being married, I 
mean.”’ He said nothing. “I’ve been 
thinking, too,”’ Dell continued. ‘‘My plan 
is, let’s go up to Boston and take a studio 
apartment. It’s cheaper than New York, 
and I’ve got a lot of college friends there; 
people who would help us. I’ll arrange an 
exhibit of your work and we'll sell some- 
thing, I’m sure. Then, too, there’s Myra 
Tell. They’ve loads of money, and they 
want a portrait of the grandmother. I’ve 
practically arranged it. It’s a big chance. 
You don’t know; it might lead to great 
things for us.” 

He stared at her in wonder. 

“You’ve arranged it!” 

“Yes; and I’ve got on the trail of an 
apartment for the winter. We can get it, 
furnished, beginning next month. They 
want to know right away.” 

The dog rose from beside the fire, 
stretched lazily. 

“What would you do with him?” Bob 
asked. 

““Mrs. Goodrich, down in the town, will 
take him; and her husband will keep an 
eye on the house for us.” 

““You—you’ve arranged that too?” 

“‘T’ve spoken to her. What do you say, 
Bob? Don’t you think it’s the thing HE 
(Continued on Page 92) 


She smiled a little 


he said, re- 
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Radiolas 


This symbol of quality 
is your protection 


Radiola Grand 


One of the DeLuxe 
instrumentsinthe RCA 
group. So attractively 
designed that it harmo- 
nizes with the furniture 
of any room. Especially 
suitable for those desir- 
ing a large volume of 
reproduction for family 
dancing and for the 
entertainment of large 
groups. Furnishes local 
and long-distance re- 
ception. FourRadiotron 
tubes (one detector and 
three amplifiers) and 
plate batteries. Perfect 
in tone. Easy to manip- 
ulate. Price $350. 


= , 


REGIUSS PAIMORE: 


ACKED by the manufacturing, 
scientific and research resources 

of the RadioCorporationofAmerica, 
the full line of RCA sets and ap- 
paratus makes the marvels of radio 
available to every home and within 
reach of anyone’s purse. Simply tell 
your dealer you want a RADIOLA. 
If you can turn a knob you 
can operate a RADIOLA, the trade- 
marked receivers of the Radio 
Corporation of America. These 
modern products make experience 


unnecessary. They are beautifully 


fo 


made, fitting into the decc 
i 
arrangement of every home. 


For permanent satisfa 
service by reliable dealers, and: 
quality, insist upon an RC. 
When you insist upon one of| 
sets, you know you are pure) 
the result of the scientific ac| 
ments, research experience an\ 
scientious public service ( 
Radio Corporation of Amer: 
whose establishment such: 
panies as the General Electr 
Westinghouse participated. 


The best receiving sets are now here. Be prepared for. 
broadcasting in 1923 which will include the finest programs 
that can be provided. Every RADIOLA described here has. 
the necessary wave length range to receive the broadcasted | 
programs of established broadcast stations. Don’t delay. 
Order your RADIOLA from your nearest RCA dealer today. 


Radiola IV 
The latest addition to the RADIOLA line. A 


DeLuxe instrument of the console type, com- 
pletely self-contained, including dry batteries 
for filament, plate and grid voltage, a new loud- 
speaker, head-telephone jack, antenna and 
ground plug connectors. Artistic in design to 
harmonize with fine furniture. Provides long- 
distance as well as local reception. An ideal 
addition to the modern music-room. 


Price $275. 


Radio“: Corp oration 


America 


New York 


Sales Department 
233 Broadway 


Radiola V 
Attractive receiver with mahog- 
any case for well-appointed 
homes. Very sharp tuning possi- 
ble. Vacuum tube detector with 
two stages of amplification. Also 
fitted with a crystal detector. 
Good for distances up to 
several hundred miles. Price 
$132.50 without Radiotrons 
or batteries. 


Chicago, III. 


District Sales Offices 
10 So. La Salle Street 


Radiola VI 
Receives with an indoor-loop antenna. 
Six tube set including three stages radio 
frequency, one detector, and two stages 


of audio amplification. Designed for 
long-distance reception (up to 1000 
miles under favorable conditions). 
This Radiola is designed to be oper- 
ated with Model AG-1380 loop an- 
tenna. Price $162.50 without Radio- 
trons or batteries. 


433 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


standard unive1) 
Can be tuned tcf 
tions sending on I 
between 175 anc! 
Remarkably cle 

tion. Price $137) 
Radiotrons or b 
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this is that a Radiola 


| 


The best entertainment and education that the 
' world, serious and at play, can provide—from 
the local broadcasting stations and distant ones 
—broadcasting which will be more elaborate 
than ever in 1923—complete, constantly chang- 
, ing programs that will thrill the family circle 
during the long winter evenings— ; 


| @ Music by famous orchestras— 


@ Songs by famous artists, singing 
' to you in person— 


| @ Complete church services— 


| @. Instantaneous reports of sporting 
| events, play by play, blow by blow— 
| 


| @ Weather reports, crop informa- 
| tion, time signals— 


@ Stock and bond quotations— 
| @ Fashion hints— 
@, Bedtime stories for the children— 


@. Statesmen explaining national 
problems— 


@. Election returns— 


Front seats in the new theatre where life’s 

_ great drama is played out, day by day, night by 
night. New programs, new artists, different 
', entertainment every day. 


Radiola Combination 
/uper-selective set, particularly adapted for lectures, 
Css room demonstration and experimenting by 
t: discriminating. Extremely sharp tuning for local 
ad long-distance reception under conditions of 
Nee interference. Comprises coupler RT, tuner 

i, tadio-frequency amplifier AR and detector- 
a plifier DA. Price $263 without tubes or batteries. 


Sales Department 
233 Broadway 
New York Chicago, Ill. 


iI bring you throughout 1923 


Receives stations 


District Sales Offices 
10 So. La Salle Street 


very home in ]Q23 


Radiola Sr. 


Most popular of single-tube sets. More 
than 40,000 of these sets in actual use. 
Wonderfully efficient. Anybody can manip- 
ulate it. Receives up to distance of 1500 
miles. Can be fitted with amplifier for long 
distances and with loud-speaker. Operated 

y dry batteries only. Price, including 
one WD-11 Radiotron and head tele- 
phones, $65. 


Radiola Sr. 
Type AC Amplifier. 


Combine it with Radiola Sr. 
and obtain loud-speaker opera- 
tion of sufficient strength to fill 
a room with music. Operated 
by dry batteries. Price, with 
two famous Radiotron WD- 
11 vacuum tubes, $68. 


Radiola Jr. 


Complete crystal receiver, easy 
to set up and operate and good 
for distances up to 30 miles. All 
the joy of radio at the lowest 
price. Mahogany finished case, 
head telephones and super-sen- 
sitive crystal. 

Price complete $25. 


Radiola AR-1375 Radiola I 
The finest crystal receiver available, 
Good for distances up to fifty miles. 
sending on wave 
lengths of 170 to 2650 meters. Very easy 
to operate. Perfect tone quality. Com- 
partment for head telephones. Price, 
with telephones, $40. 


. Corp oration 


An exceptionally well-finished crystal re- 
ceiver, ideal for the boy or grown-up who 
wants to listen to nearby stations and to en- 
joy radioin a modest way at a moderate cost. 
Receives up to 30 miles. Self-contained, 
with but one knob to manipulate. Com- 
plete with head telephones. Price $25. 


America 


433 California Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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BIS TISRINE | 
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wf iy 
PHARMACAL COMPAN s 


ST. Louls.MoO..U.S-A 


Ni ga 


It’s great after shaving 


F you’ve never doused 

clear Listerineon your 
faceaftershaving,you’ve 
missed something good. 

Just try it tomorrow 
morning. See what a 
delightful, 
exhilarating 
feeling it 
brings to 
your face— fp 
how it ‘‘sets |! 
you up”’ for: 
breakfast ~ 
and theday’s 
work. 

You'll want 
it after your 
shave every 
morning. 

Listerine provides 
the ideally safe antisep- 
tic lotion. It is composed 
ofa pure, saturated solu- 


Fresh, clean, cool and safely 
antiseptic 


tion of boric acid, skill- 
fully and always uni- 
formly blended with 
healing, fragrant oils. 


Thusitallaysirritation, 


and guards against in- 

fection that 
j= might come 
l from any 
abrasion or 
nick your ra- 
zormay leave. 

Read the 
circular that 
comes packed 
with each 
bottle. It de- 
scribesdozens 
of other uses 
for this excellent antisep- 
tic—uses that have kept 
Listerine ever growing 
in popularity for the past 
half century. 


YW AN 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S. A. 


(Continued from Page 89) 

“What does it matter what I say? It’s 
all arranged, I guess.” His tone was bitter. 

‘“Why, Bob, it’s a grand scheme! A 
change for you, and no interruption in your 
work. We’d have to take only a few 
things—I think it would be nice to have the 
car. We could keep it in a public garage. 
And then just silver and china, bed and 
table linen ——” 

He got up from his chair. His face was 
terrible. 

“Bob, Bob, where are you going?” 

“Fora walk. Let mealone. I want to— 
think.” 

He strode blindly from the house, took 
unconsciously the path toward the town. 
What was all this that had happened to 
him? Had he nothing to say about his 
own life any more? Only a few things! 
Things, things! Linen and china and 
| silver! The confounded car! So this was 
to be his winter! 

He went out upon the pier, sat down on 
a pile of rope and stared across the harbor. 
He used to be so glib; why couldn’t he find 
| words to assert himself? Why couldn’t he 
explain to Dell, win her over? The water 
was cold and rough, little whitecaps on it. 
In the Mediterranean it was warm, unbe- 
lievably brilliant; this same water, washing 
far shores. Algiers, the desert drums, the 
Bay of Naples, with the green hill of 
Posilipo, smoking Vesuvius beyond. He 
wanted them again—wanted them; not 
later—now. Later? How many years? 
Old, maybe, all the joy of life gone. Mar- 
ried, indubitably married. 

For a long time he sat there. Well, he 
had let himsélf in for this. Dell had 
warned him, given him his chance to 
escape; he had refused to go. Poor Dell! 
If only she had married somebody in May- 
field—somebody who would be content to 
dedicate his winters to a furnace. He 
mustn’t be unkind to Dell. He was fond of 
her. He must try to be like other people 
for Dell’s sake. Dell was right too. Her 
plan was sensible. Boston wouldn’t be so 
bad. Painting an old woman’s portrait. 
Not Capri, not Sorrento. But he was 
married now. 

He went back to the cottage. Dell was 
sitting as he had left her, on the sofa before 
the fire. As he drew nearer he saw she had 
been crying. He hated himself. 

“Tt’s all right, Dell.’’ He dropped down 
beside her, put his arms about her. “It’s 
a good idea. Write and tell ’em we’ll take 
that apartment.” 

She looked up at him. 

“Poor Bob,” she said. 

“Oh, no,” he objected. ‘‘Don’t pity me. 
I won’t have that. I’m going to try to bea 
solid citizen. Help me, Dell.” 

“You were so innocent,’ she said. 
“Some other girl would have got you if I 
hadn’t.” 

“V’m glad it was you,” he smiled. “TI 
love you, Dell; now more than evenr.”’ 

“Stick to it,’’ Dell whispered. 

He glanced about the room. 

“T’ll do the packing myself,’’ he told her. 
“T’m getting good. How long will it take 
us to get ready?” 

“Not more than a week,” said Dell. 

A busy week; barrels, crates and nails 
again. Dell flew about wildly but effi- 
ciently, wrapping, packing, storing. Ona 
dull, foggy morning early in November 
Bob sat on a packing case, his work done. 
Just inside the door reposed a huge pile of 
luggage ready for the car. He lighted a 
cigarette. 

His mind went back to that night when 
he had stood with Dell on Eugene’s 
porch—only last July, but it seemed longer 
ago somehow; that calm might when he 
had discovered that he was, after all, a 
marrying man. What was it he had said? 
“And that bright morning—just before we 
lock the door. It won’t take you long to 
pack?”” And Dell had answered, ‘Only 
five minutes. An overnight bag.’ 

It wasn’t that she had meant to deceive. 
She just didn’t know how things would be. 

He had been atit afull week. Hammering 
for a week, and they were going only as 
far as Boston. And the bright morning 
was glum with fog. He smiled, glanced 
round the dismantled room, at the clutter 
of barrels and boxes all about him. 

“T know. what marriage means,” he 
thought. ‘It means possessions.” 

5 The expressman was knocking at the 
oor. 


qtr 


4p Boston apartment was sunny and 
cheerful, and Bob settled himself for 
| a happy winter. Then along came the 


question of the afternoon cloth 
tion had arrived, suggesting t. 
in for tea some Sunday at ae 


cutaway, a silk hat. 
“But see here, Dell, I do! 
more clothes. I’ve got toc 
And why pose as a tea hound) 
poor boy trying to get along.) 
“T won’t have you looking }; 
“Like a tramp? When wa) 


” 


portrait | 
“But surely they won't 
better artist because I’m all] | 
I had my way I’d go out th 
shirt and my oldest hat.” 
“T know you would. Buy 
going to have your way, Bob) 
He held out for two days, , 
a tailor. When they finally ;| 
he announced that he felt lil; 
store dummy. He acted mor) 
way, too, but it didn’t matter, } 
the call was over Dell had lay) 


to the studio, so Bob began | 
visits to the Tell house. 5 
in mighty handy. “You se 
would,”’ she said. The old) 
famous character in her se 
talker; the days slipped p\ 
Also, she offered possibilities } 
portrait, and Bob worked ha; 

Life was empty of annoy 
enthusiasms returned. The fui 


belong to him; 


arranged with a Boylston § 
The Tell family was well : 
Boston; the old lady had mari 
the exhibit attracted attentic 
a number of his paintings—ti 
done abroad. That is, Dell so! 
for nothing was she the grar| 
Hight Per Cent Benedict. Sh! 
that took Bob’s breath aw, 
them too. 

“Some little business mans! 
admiringly. 

“You’d never have done, 


Bob, you needed me. 
mistake, after all.’’ 
“Not with you, it wasn’t,’ 
meant it with all his heart, 
And then rumors of spring ¥ 
abroad, and depression like if 
cloud settled down on Bob é 
For Dell was chattering gay! 
tage at Provincetown, and ti 
mind were floating thoughts! 
highboys and taxes and repairi 
round of locking up at night.! 
Particularly unwelcome | 
April, when the soles itched! 
corners called insistently a! 
this time—Italy! He picture} 
the shores of Lake Como, a 1! 
been meaning to go back t 
this. And Paris—Paris with 
it—the boulevards in spring! 
On May first, said Dell; oll! 
back to Provincetown, back 
possessions. There was no es(\& 
spoken. It seemed to Bob tt! 
never gone so swiftly. Alreai! 
nail puller in his hand. 
The morning came when he 
it there. He sat on a crate in 
the dismantled studio. Out! 
was sparkling on the harbor, *! 
coming to life. 
Dell had gone down to the v# 
ceries, and he was left alone! 
goods and chattels. He paused x 
unpacking and stared about hi’ 
everything he saw. Things, tif 
had he felt so hopeless in his! 
he must clear away a little sp” 
work; go to work—full of in! 
good cheer. Ve 
It occurred to him that thel® 
reason why they must unp2” 
yet, at any rate. If he could} 
for just a little while. Why 1” 
plenty of money now. Why 1 
a ship f 
» “See here, Dell,’’ he begs 
“‘let’s take a short run to E 
(Continued on P. 


these 2,000,000 women 


who use the new washday methods : 


, NEN short years ago almost every 
H 


woman accepted as inevitable the 


weekly ordeal of washday. 


| 
| 


Today from coast. to coast, more 
than2,000,000wivesand pacner det 
their washing to the laundry. To them 
washday differs from no other day. 

_ And these women—who are they? 
Are they individuals of unlimited in- 
come, and many servants? Or, are 
they as are most of us, people who 
must give economy a place in their 
washday plans? 

Recently, 33,000 came in person to 
Mspect a certain famous laundry in 
the east. Many had previously em- 


detail. 


service. 


Prim-Prest 


A finer laundry service. Everything washed in 
the purest of rain-soft water and mild suds; 
everything beautifully ironed ready to use or 
put away—a dainty service, complete in every 


Ho-mestic 


A most acceptable medium-priced ironed 
Flat work is tastefully ironed and 
folded. All wearing apparel is ironed, but be- 
cause of the moderate cost of this service no 
starch is used. Many laundries, however, starch 
| wearing apparel at a slight additional cost. 


ployed laundresses—but by far the 
greater number had been doing their 
own washing—women who formerly 
imagined that they couldn’t possibly 
aftord laundry service! 

And once you do as these women 
did; once you visit a modern laundry 
or send a trial bundle, you, also, will 
make a discovery. You will find to- 
day’s laundries giving many excellent 
services—and usually one or more 
of the six new services which are 
recent developments by the laundry 
industry. 

The names of these are Prim-Prest, 


Ho-mestic, Rough Dry, Float-Ironed, 


Rough Dry 


Float-Ironed 


A low-priced ironed service. 
washed. 


Everything washed. Articles like knit under- 
wear, hosiery, bath towels are fluffed dry, 
ready foruse. Flat work is neatly ironed. Those 
pieces needing it are starched. Only the ironing 
of the lighter pieces is left to be done at home. 


Everything 
Flat work ironed. Wearing apparel 
ironed unstarched and 70 per cent finished. 
Articles like shirts, waists, and house dresses 
will require some re-ironing at home. 
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ho are the 


Thrif-T-service, and Wet Wash. Some 
are all-ironed; some are partially 
ironed; and in one (Wet Wash) your 
bundle is simply washed and returned 
moist—a complete series, so graduated 
in price as to meet your every wash- 
day want. 


For your next washing try one of 


these six services, or any of the many 


other washday helps which modern 
laundries give. You'll find the cost 
most moderate—really less than that 
of equivalent work done at home. 
Phone one of the laundries in your city 
today and have your next washing 
called for. 


Thrif-T-service 


Everything carefully washed and thoroughly 
rinsed in eight to ten changes of water. The 
excess water is removed. All flat work is 
ironed. Other work is returned damp, ready 
for starching. 


Wet Wash 


Everything washed in mild suds and rinsed 
in eight to ten changes of water. The excess 
water is removed and the bundle is returned 
damp, sweet and clean, ready to iron or hang 
up to dry. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 
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Spring terminal clip permits 
wire to be instantly detached 
and reconnected while motor 
is running. Facilitates test- 
ing spark plug and coil. No 
nut to be unscrewed or lost 


> 
J) uct 


New electrode design 
forms a natural drain 
so that no oil can lodge 
in spark gap 


Unscrew this bush- 
ing and plug comes 
apart. Notice compact 
porcelain to withstand 
hard service 


Patented CARBON 
PROOF porcelain 
with its high temper- 
ature fins attains 
sufficient heat to burn 
oil deposits, thus offer- 
ing effective resistance 
to carbon 


AC 1075 


Special 
for 
Fords 


The Standard 
Spark Plug 
of the World 


THE 


Ford Drivers 


W hy You Should Change 
Your Spark Plugs 


Ford engines require the best plugs 
just as much as others because a good 
spark in each cylinder is a necessity 
in any engine. 


AC 1075 Special for Fords is AC’s 


answer to this need. 


The same experts, who, year after 
year, make the AC Spark Plugs used 
in most costlier cars, have designed 
these AC 1075’s—as illustrated—to 
provide Ford owners with equally 
superior plugs. 


They may cost a trifle more than or- 
dinary plugs for Fords, but built as 
they are to end most motor ills, they 
are more than worth the difference. 


Put in a set of AC 1075’s—they 
will give you improved engine per- 
formance and easier starting. 


If your Ford dealer cannot supply 
you, obtain them from any other 
dealer—change to AC 1075’s now! 


A C85 paris Plug Company 
FLINT, AGichigan 


U. S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, seh Ne , U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 3 . 1917. Other Patents Pending. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
Genoa; 
I want to show you. Buried in roses 
now—lovely. Then down the Riviera; 
season’s over, we'll have it to ourselves. 
Then up, just to make sure Paris is still 
there—and home. We could be back here 
in plenty of time for work, and—and all 
that. It’s nearly a year, Dell, and that 
morning hasn’t come; that bright morning 
when we lock the door and go. And you 
know you said 
The door opened and Dell came in, a 
radiant Dell, very much alive, enthusiastic. 
She tossed an armful of groceries down on 
a chair. 
“Bob, listen to me! I’ve just called at 
the real-estate office. What do you think? 


| The Minturn house is for sale!” 


The old, familiar sensation—that sinking 
feeling. His heart in his boots. 

“The Minturn house!” he repeated 
faintly. 

“Bight rooms, Bob—and only nine thou- 
sand dollars! I talked it over with the 
real-estate man. He said he could sell this 
place in a minute for twenty-seven hun- 
dred.” 

“Twenty-seven? Wait a minute. I paid 
twenty-eight, and we built a garage.” 

“Yes, but you paid too much. I wasn’t 
managing things then. Twenty-seven hun- 
dred would do for a first payment on the 
Minturn house, and the balance on mort- 
gage—you know, first and second, with the 
second to be paid off semiannually.” 

He rose to his feet. The nail puller 
dropped from his hand, making a great 
clatter on the floor. 

“Tt’s the chance of a lifetime, Bob,” 
Dell went on. “‘We’ve got to have a larger 
house; you know that. The Minturn 
place has a wonderful furnace, if we have 
to stay there a winter or two. And we 
won’t need many more things—a few rugs, 
a regular dining-room set—a thousand 
dollars would cover it.” 

He stared at her, his face stricken. 
Things, things! More things! Oh, Lord, 
was there to be no end? Mortgages—two 
of them—assorted mortgages. And tonight 
the little lake steamer would put into that 
town he had been dreaming of, and the 
people would clatter down the long flight 
of stone steps, and there would be the 
tinkle of guitars and the sound of happy 
voices singing, and the scent of roses in the 
air. Mortgages! 

“I told the real-estate man I’d talk it 
over with you and let him know this after- 
noon,” said Dell. 

Heturned toward her. “Bob, Bob, what’s 
the matter?” 

“The matter!’? he repeated. He stood 
looking down at her. “Do I have to tell 
you, Dell? Are you blind? I’m supposed 
to go to work—isn’t that the idea? Clear 
a space and go to work. Well, I can’t do 
it. I’m stifling.’”’ His voice rose. “I’m 
stifling under the weight of all these 
damned possessions you’re heaping up 


about me. I hate them. I can’t stand it 
any longer—I can’t stand it. I never 
dreamed it would be like this. Just you 


and I and a trunk, I thought, traveling 
through the world, and then you began to 
acquire things. Things! And now a bigger 
house, more rugs, mortgages!” 

“Oh, Bob, I didn’t know a 
Dell’s turn to look stricken. 

“No, I suppose not. I haven’t said any- 
thing. But I’ve been heartsick, Dell. I 
wasn’t ready for all this—to settle down. 
If I’d been middle-aged, if I’d seen every- 
thing—but I was just starting out.” 

“You should have thought of that before 
you asked me to marry you.” 

“Did I ask you? Oh, forgive me, Dell! 
But I don’t know yet just what happened 
last spring—back home. I went to May- 
field to paint a picture, and I never in- 
tended to get married, and the first thing 
I knew 

“Bob! How can you?” 

But he couldn’t stop. Everything was 
coming out now—things he had never in- 
Enos to say. Mean things, too, and un- 

ind. 

“You didn’t play fair, Dell. All that 
talk about five minutes to pack—an over- 
night bag—was that on the level? Or did 
you know what I didn’t know—how things 
would pile up? Possessions! I’m sick of it 
all, I tell you!” 

Dell was standing, too, facing him now; 
proud, high-spirited Dell, who would en- 
dure very little talk like this. 

“All right,’”’ she said in a low voice. “If 
that’s how you feel, Bob.’’ Her face was 


It was 


| very pale. 


little town on the shores of Como: 


Febru 


*That’s how I feel,” hele 
had hurt her, he knew, bu 
weaken now. 


sinking deep into the sandy 7 
he had asserted himself, said, 
he never meant to say. Oh, 
better so; better that she 


sand dollars more for thin 
twiee before she brought t al 

If only he didn’t feel so 
little boy who had been nai 
found it, was he a grown mi 
he? Was he captain of his | 
He walked on and 
through the heavy sand to the 
the Cape. 

Late in the afternoon hej Te 
cottage. He had made up 
would not surrender. He ha¢ 
harsh; he would admit it 


The door of the cottage wa 
the key still in the lock. Ash 
studio Dell’s dog, brought ba 
ing from his winter home, bar 
leaped against him. He s{ 
middle of the room. 

“Oh, Dell!” he called. 

No answer. A sheet of no 
lying on a packing case, held 
nail puller. He picked it up. 


I’m sorry, Bob. We haven't n 
I guess. But there’s no sense ha} 
cry over spilled milk, so I’ve g 
trunks. You know what that 
free. Take a good long trip, and\ 
back we'll decide what’s best—d 
tion, anything you say. But 
future. Just now I want you 
things—lock the door on 
possessions, get aboard the first 
to and forget me as completely 
never happened. Good-by andj 


‘He read it over twice. J 
what—was the girl crazy? , 
though. Precipitate! One y 
was off like a whirlwind. 

What should he do? He 


be broken-hearted, come to 
Pretty cold, calm letter in 
stances. Maybe she was fei 
Maybe she hadn’t possessio 

“You know what that mi 
free.” Well, that was what 


things were not yet unpackec 
two trunks. However, he’d1 
steamer trunk; the other he 
importance—evening clothes 
cutaway. There was a train’ 
in an hour; he telephoned the 
His most intimate acquainta 
pressman. 

The groceries were still lyin; 
where Dell had thrown them 
them to the kitchen—D¢ 
kitchen, where he had _ help 
dishes each evening. He w 
bedroom. There in the wind 
stood every morning, s scannl 
to see if their ship was in. 

He wandered about, taki 
look at all these things that D 
The highboy—how she did fi 
stiff old thing! The Georgia 
sewing table. He encountere( 
cases again—look here! 
valuable—how about it? Al 
even without Dell there to st 


glad of that! 

The expressman appeared, 

“Third trip here today,” 
“Best customers I got, you 
took the trunk and suitcase. | 
; Bob called the dog; it frist 
eet. j 


~ 


Pat,’ he said. ‘Big mo- 
Just lock the door and go. 
responsibilities; nothing to 


icked. He stood for a mo- 
| was the thrill, the elation? 
sated. A heavy weight still 


eart. 

that,’’ he assured the dog. 
. Wear off in time.” 

at the Goodrich house, was 
ye parlor. The odor of steak 
oer filled the world. He ex- 
and. The old lady peered at 
er glasses. 

land, you just come home,”’ 


at Mrs. Dana has been called 
by to make some arrangement 


do anything fer Mis’ Dana. 
Y of mischief. An’ he wasn’t 
inter. I was real worried. 
ras that burglar scare; we 
hat. They might have broke 


e. 
iret. Just keep an eye open 
jher the key. She followed 
oor, stood a gaunt shadow 
\llow lamplight. 

/k soon,” she said. ‘Folks 
ysessions should stay round 
em.” 

slowly to the station, bought 
ew York, checked his trunk. 
o Dell and he had stood to- 
platform, Dell all excitement. 
yme!’’ He could picture her 
‘ing dusk. The train backed 
i. climbed aboard, dropped 


‘te wait, then the bell rang, 
umpering along the platform 
train pulled out. Free—he 


urned on his possessions; 
em, that was the idea. For- 
Nothing 
-only —— 
happened!” he said fiercely 


th. 
‘ds, who hadn’t noticed him 
, were smiling at him again. 
jiappened !’’ repeated the boy 
| 
i looked at one another and 
ht. 
(lifferent,’”’ they said. 
| Iv 
1 a steamer outward bound 
1s; they were passing Sandy 
ihe old odor of rubber in the 
he old throb of engines be- 
But where was the old 
|of freedom, the sense of 
(nture waiting somewhere 
loerhaps in time 
and stood by the rail. The 
te of land had melted away, 
«sparkling sea. 
jay lad,” he said. Going to 
vy the reason why. He took 
set his teeth and determined 
tater he was thinking about 
ikey to the closet where the 
ied. He had a dim memory 
Snewhere, but had he? Per- 
itement he had left it lying 
ie nail puller—left it where 
Jef could find it. And Dell 
id that Italian stuff. 
1 he came to. Fine way to be 
orrying about a key! Dell 
rd; just calmly took her 
vit. Wasn’t up to him, then. 
\ting-looking people aboard. 
‘with them—that was the 
4 . He was back in the narrow 
yd, under a sun already un- 
ot; back at his old pension. 
t rolls and honey for break- 
dat was just the color of 


own man. Why did he feel 
lly playing hooky? Was this 
£ did to one? 

» how he felt, all the ten days 
d then in Rome, in his old 
lence, and even when he sat 
of that little hotel on Lake 
uz to snatches of grand opera 
m the cobbled street. Un- 
w. Like a truant determined 
-/shing but forever seeing the 
in the calm surface of the 
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Restless, unsatisfied, he moved steadily 
northward. By mid-June he had reached 
Paris. There, one radiant afternoon, he 
lolled on a window seat in the studio of his 
old friend Harry Osborne, lazily smoking a 
cigarette and observing Osborne at his 
labors. Fragrant and warm through the 
open window came the breath of the most 
beloved of all cities. Under the trees in the 
Luxembourg Gardens a military band was 
playing, and now and then above the steady 
beat of the music arose the joyous shrieks 
of children at play. 

“‘T hope I don’t annoy you, loafing round 
here like this,’’ Bob said. 

Osborne did not turn. He was middle- 
aged, bearded, a man who had picked up 
many bits of wisdom along the way. 

“You annoy me very much,” he an- 
swered. 

“Why, I—I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, not because you’re in my way, 
Bob. But because you are—loafing. 
What’s the idea, my boy? Work—work’s 
the great medicine.” 

“T know; I ought to get busy; I meant 
to.”’ Bob’s face clouded. ‘But it’s like 
I told you. I don’t feel right somehow. 
I can’t explain, but I keep thinking about 
Dell all the time—more even than when I 
was with her; wondering what she’s doing. 
Oh, it’s silly! But I saw from the first how 
it would be. I knew it even before I left 
New York.” 

“Then why did you leave?’ Osborne 
asked. 

“Well, I—I don’t know exactly. I 
couldn’t creep back to Mayfield, you know. 
I had to show my independence.”’ 

Osborne smiled, still turned toward his 
canvas. 

“Ah, yes, your independence,” he re- 
peated. ‘‘Yet you’ve been pretty busy, as 
I see it, carrying out orders. What was it 
she told you to do? Lock the door—get 
on a ship a? 

“And forget her just as though she’d 
never happened,’ Bob finished. ‘That 
was once I disobeyed anyhow.” 

The older man put aside his brush, rose, 
stretched wearily. 

“Yes; but that was once she wanted 
you to disobey.’’ He came over and stood 
looking down at the boy with a kindly glow 
in his brown eyes. ‘“‘She was sure you 
could never manage it, Bob, because she 
understood you so well. She knew you’re 
not all artist. If you were you could be 
utterly selfish, forget her in twenty-four 
hours. There’s another strain in you—in 
all us temperamental people from the 
Middle West—the heritage left us by a long 
line of solid, respectable citizens to whom 
marriage was always marriage. She was 
depending on that to bring you back—and 
she’s a clever girl.” 

“You bet she is,’”’ said Bob. 

Osborne was hunting round on a paint- 
stained table for a cigarette. He found it, 
applied a match. Over in the Gardens the 
band launched into an English music-hall 
song of ancient vintage, Hold Your Hand 
Out, Naughty Boy!. 

The older man smiled. 

“Poor old Bob,” he said. ‘You had a 
devil of a year, didn’t you. You wanted to 
be married, you wanted to be free—you 
didn’t know which.. You loved your wife, 
and you hated your surroundings. Youth 
slipping away, responsibilities creeping 
up—ah, you didn’t like that. It was war— 
war inside you. But that sort of thing 
doesn’t go on. There comes a moment— 
resignation. After that, life straightens 
out. You do your job. You’re at peace.” 

Bob stared at him. 

“You always were the wise old bird, 
Harry.” 

“Do you think so? Then take my ad- 
vice: I’d go home now, if I were you.” 

Bob Dana stood up. 

“Why not? I’ve been on the verge of 
it for weeks. Why not?” . 

“Good boy! I may see you in the fall,” 
Osborne said. ‘‘I’m coming over.” 

“Oh, you are? And how about this 
apartment?” 

“T intend to rent it for the winter.” 

“Say, that’s an idea. We might take it— 
Dell and I.” 

Osborne smiled. : 

“Talk it over with your wife and let me 
know,” he suggested. ‘‘Drop in again be- 
fore you sail.” 

Down the narrow rickety stairs Bob 
Dana sped, and out into the sunlight of the 
Boul’ Mich’. His plans were made, his 
course set. He was going back to Dell. 
He’d tell her how he’d missed her, longed 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Flat Wall Paint 
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Business Asset 


HAT’S why Patton’s Velumina is so fre- 
quently used in offices and public buildings. 
This oil flat wall paint is pore-proof. Dirt, dust 
and grime cannot penetrate its hardy film. Stains 
can be easily washed away without marring the 
good-looking surface. | 
Velumina comes in white and sixteen attractive 
colors, giving a wide choice of tones suitable for 
decorating any type of room. You will find walls 
of Velumina in the finest type of homes. Interior 
decorators recommend it because it gives that ar- 
tistic, glossless, velvety finish that is so much to 
be desired. It also aids correct diffusion of light. 
You will find it, too, in hospitals, schools, libraries 
—all places where clean, sanitary walls are es- 


sential. 


In addition to Velumina, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company manufactures many other high- 
grade products known for high quality and perfect 
service. No matter what you require in the way 
of glass, paint and varnish, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company’s products include something that 
will meet your requirements exactly. Handled 


by quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is as essential as good paint. 
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HE bosses her mother. She scolds the minister. 
She challenges gray-haired family counselors. 
She captivates men. 

If you’re over 25 and think yourself one of Her 
“betters”, you will disapprove of her madcap 
masquerade dancing. 

If you’re over 40 and “doddering down some 
primrose path’’, you'll wrinkle up your crow’s-feet 
when she crosses her aunt by giving her a ciga- 
rette case in exchange for a prayer book at 
Easter. 

To most “old folks” over 25 she will look like 
any one of the million bewitching, frivoling girls 
that editors and preachers are talking about. 

To you who belong to the great “League of 
Youth’, she is all the time preparing for her great 
crisis, when she takes her choice. 

And that choice is what untangles the snarl 
of three half-spent lives. 

“A Bill of Divorcement”’ is from the great ar- 
tistic stage success by Clemence Dane, which 
thrilled New York, London and Chicago audi- 
ences—a play you will enjoy because of its daring 
plot, fine acting and beautiful scenes. An Ideal 
Film Production with lovely Constance Binney 
starring as the daughter. 


Look at her closely. What is there about her mischievous eyes, her appeal- 
ing mouth, her budding beauty, her brilliant mind to bring forth such 
condemmation 3... 


“You, my child, should never have been bor 


“A Bill of Divorcement” brings to the screen what we all 


ore ; ROM all parts of the country comes a cry for 
have been wanting in moving pictures: a great story based upon 


great human motives. 


AS 


ID Eva fool herself because he used 
“cave man” tactics? Was he, too, 
like all the other men who try to take ad- 
vantage of “show girls’? Her heart told 
her differently, but she was afraid to believe. 
In “The Woman Who Fooled Herself”’ 
you will have your craving for romance and 
excitement filled to the utmost in scene 
after scene of beauty. 

Trickery, big business, jealousies, hatred, 
and above all, Love—all the big emotions 
are depicted. You feel them keenly as each 
fine actor portrays them. 

And in this, one of the first motion pic- 
tures ever filmed in beautiful Porto Rico, 
you will watch lovely May Allison, as Eva, 
with breathless interest amid settings that 
will make your heart beat faster. 

For those who like a love story that turns 
out well, for those who like to see villainy 
punished and virtue succeed, “The Woman 
Who Fooled Herself” offers an evening’s 
entertainment that will make you forget 
the baby’s cold or Johnny’s bad marks in 
arithmetic! 

This is one play, a simple yet thrilling 
romance, in the great chain of better films. 
Your picture theatre man will appreciate 
a note or phone call from you, showing your 
support of pictures like these. 


more of the truly entertaining, really fine 
pictures. Yet, in both large and small cities, ex- 
hibitors fear to show such pictures at frequent 
intervals unless they feel sure of public patronage. 


What is an easy way of getting your exhibitor 
to show the best scan We have worked out 
the following fair-for-all plan. 


We have the choice of hundreds of new pic- 
tures, ready to be released. No company, of 
course, has first choice of a//. So we have a revolu- 
tionary plan to bring about the wish in every- 
body’s mind. We have made arrangements with 
the leading motion picture Review Service which 
gives the judgment of unbiased critics on a// new 
pictures. This service will be sent to any Commit- 
tee you form to choose pictures you want to see. 


Your picture theatre exhibitor desires to have 
you codperate in this way. Write for the com- 
plete plan of how to form a “Committee of 
Ten’’—a simple plan which works. Address me 
personally, Arthur S. Kane, 35 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


O be worthy the ni 

all pictures bearing! 
been chosen for thei 
entertainment. They | 
us regardless of the fam 
director or stars—judg' 
judge them in the audi¢ 


From George Arliss ir 
to Harold Lloyd in “Gri 
they form a carefully cl 
pictures that entertain. 
include George Eliot's “ 
and Harold Lloyd in “ 
Man,” | 


Soon to be released: ‘ 
Allah”—a gorgeous Pp 
desert, of passion and ri 
trigue and mystery. If} 
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What white man could read the thoughts back of these 
sense the full treachery as you watch the stirring scenesin . . .. 


Head Hunters of the South Seas 


They even filmed the barbarous dance celebrating the feast to be 
made on themselves. And just in time they grabbed up their 
camera and escaped. You wonder how they could do it! 


itreds of motion pictures 
fered us we choose only 
ge the best entertain- 
gually do entertain the 
ees that we show them 
6 

210 pictures; we spe- 
Qing from all the world 
iires that are certain to 
nour various moods. 


xroductions of which you 
ut are now being booked. 
ns the picture of Booth 
3 \lice Adams’’, the novel 
?ulitzer prize in 1921. 
l¢is the star—a star and 
1 atching for. 
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OU often ask yourself: “Why doesn’t our town 
see more entertaining pictures?” And you 
wonder if there is any way to get them. 
Yes, there is a way. 


The revolutionary plan to bring to your theatre 
the really good picture plays, fine comedies, re- 
markable educational films, real dramas, is very 
simple. Some live-spirited citizen —perhaps it 1s 


you reading this advertisement—starts the whole 


thing by sending us the names of several people 
who ought to favor the idea—ten if possible. 


For example: a Club Woman, Lawyer, Doctor, 
School Principal, Society Leader, Department Store 
Head, Minister, City Official, Banker and Picture 
Exhibitor. We will mail to each, free, “Getting 
Better Pictures,” briefly explained on the opposite 
page. Your Picture Exhibitor wants to know what 
you want, so he can be assured that the better 
class of pictures will pay him. 

Write today for details of “Getting Better 
Pictures.”” Address me personally, Arthur S. Kane, 


35 West 45th Street, New York. 
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AN-EATING men—devil-devil worship— 


frenzied dancing — weird customs—claw- 
footed monkey-men living in_ trees—savagery 


‘that, by comparison, makes Indians seem gentle. 


The eyes of a white man and woman saw these 
things for the first time! 

This couple from a little town in Kansas on 
their first trip was ambushed and captured by 
these very cannibals—and escaped by a miracle. 
To the heart of the Head-Hunters’ jungle they 
went again—to see what no one else had seen, 
who lived to tell of it! 

You wonder how they could return, boldly ad- 
vance and coolly mingle with the cannibal tribe 
most feared of any in all the world! 

This time they got them on the film—even the 
ferocious chief and all his wives! You will see 
them, real as reality, in your own cozy theatre. 
This is the picture that we, who cannot go adven- 
turing, like to see. In the towns in which “Head 
Hunters” has already been shown, everybody 
now wants more like it. 

Ask your theatre to show “Head Hunters of 
the South Seas,” the amazing adventure of Jack 
London’s companion, Martin Johnson, and his 
attractive young wife. 


ICTURES like the “Head Hunters” set 

people talking as no other pictures can 
do. They give you the thrill of rea/ity—the 
thrill of seeing something startling and dif- 
ferent. 

That’s why “Nanook of the North”, 
picture of real Eskimo life, is making such a 
tremendous success. Irwin Wheeler, man- 
ager of the Rye Playhouse, Rye, N. Y., 
wrote enthusiastically about it:— 


“A new record of attendance was estab- 
lished by ‘Nanook.’ It set people talking 
as no other picture has done. The High 
School principal, a New York Publisher, a 
Red Cross executiv e—hundreds of residents 
have come to me declaring ‘ Nanook’ is the 
most fascinating and interesting picture 
they have ever seen. More pictures like it 
would serve as a tonic to jaded theatre at- 
tendance.”’ 

If you saw “Nanook”’ you'll certainly 
want to see the “Head Hunters,” for it is an 
absorbing South Sea adventure among the 
most savage man-eating tribe on earth. 


Trail with the Johnsons through jungles 
where no white man has ever trod before— 
and lived! 


Ask the manager of your favorite theatre 
when the “Head Hunters”’ will be shown. 
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The progressive new College of Secretarial Sciences for women, 
of the Boston University, has Blabon Floors of Art Linoleum. 


Beauty—that’s what you 
want in enduring floors! 


The full value of the investment is possi- 
ble only when a floor continues beautiful 
throughout the years of service. 

Not only are Blabon floors of Plain or 
Inlaid Linoleum posséssed of long life (being 
a permanent part of the building when 
cemented down over builders’ felt paper to 
wood or concrete bases) but their plain colors 
and inlaid patterns go through to the burlap 
back, and remain distinct.and bright as long 
as the linoleum endures. There are colorings 
and patterns to fit in with any decorative 
scheme. Every dollar put into Blabon floors 
is matched with lasting satisfaction. 

Blabon floors are also sanitary, easy to 
keep clean, quiet and comfortable to stand 
or walk upon. They make a wonderful 
background for fabric rugs which may be 
removed in summer to save them wear. 

For genuine linoleum look'for the name 


Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Ask the dealer to show you Blabon Rugs 

They are genuine linoleum — beautiful and 
durable, sanitary and mothproof. They lie flat 
without fastening. Folder showing 22 styles in 
colors sent free upon request. 


PS: ae 
Guaranteed 
Lind 


Look for this 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


label 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a 
felt paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise, or sell 
them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor coverings 
have a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 71 years 


LABON 


ART Linoleums 
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(Continued from Page 95) 
for her—but it was not abject surrender he 
intended. Oh, no, indeed! ‘Dell, here’s 
thescheme: Harry Osborne’s apartment— 
a winter in Paris. That’s the schedule.” 
Just like that. Kindly, loving, but firm. 

He hurried on through the Luxembourg 
Gardens, threading his way among happy 
children, past the bent white-haired bird 
tamer, past the carrousel with its chipped, 
weather-beaten wooden horses, past corpu- 
lent old senators at rest on benches after a 
drowsy session in the Upper Chamber. 
Then through narrow streets down to the 
quays of the Seine, and across the Pont 
Royal to the right bank. Along his route 
lay a number of post offices, from any one 
of which he might have sent his message; 
but somehow. he wanted to put it into 
American hands. In the office of the cable 
company itself on the Rue Scribe he wrote 
at last what was in his mind, three words— 
“T’m coming home.” 

He returned to the street. Nearly six 
o’clock in Paris, but his message should 
reach Mayfield in the early afternoon. He 
pictured a blue-coated boy going up Maple 
Avenue on a bicycle, turning in at the 
Benedict drive; Dell on the steps, waiting, 
holding out her hand; then standing there 
reading his message, the sun on her honey- 
colored hair. 

For the first time since that May eve- 
ning in Provincetown Bob Dana was really 
happy. A great burden seemed lifted from 
his heart. 

The next morning he arranged the ear- 
liest possible booking, then went shopping 
for Dell; bought her things—things she 
would love and look at again and again. 
On board the ship the only matter that 
interested him was the noontime posting 
in the smoking room of the day’s run. 
Three hundred and forty miles, three hun- 
dred and forty-eight—they couldn’t go fast 
enough for him. 

He paused for a few hours at his club in 
New York. There was no word from Dell; 
his heart sank. What was happening to 
her? He arranged to leave that evening 
for Mayfield. 

There was a letter from Mrs. Goodrich, 
an incoherent, worried letter. The dog had 
not been well, the veterinary had seen him. 
A storm had blown the door from the 
garage, and before they could get it re- 
paired the car had disappeared. There was 
a rumor of one found in Harwich, but it 
must be identified. Someone had broken a 
kitchen window. Mrs. Goodrich did wish 
they’d come home soon. 

There was also a brisk, snappy note from 
the real-estate man. He had a purchaser 
for the cottage. The Minturn house was 
still on the market. Mrs. Dana had spoken 
of buying it; would suggest immediate 
action both cases. Please advise. 

Bob put the letters away in his pocket; 
must talk these things over with Dell. If 
they were going to Paris—still, his ideas on 
that point were not so clear. Maybe—but 
just now the important thing was to see 
Dell again, hear her voice, her laugh, look 
into her eyes. Strange she had sent no 
word of greeting—she knew his ship. Per- 
haps—no, hardly. But what had hap- 
pened? 

Night came, and he boarded a train for 
the West. An hour after he left New York 
a telegram from Mayfield arrived for him 
at his club. 

On the following afterrioon his train 
pulled up beside the ancient C. B. & D. 
station in his old home town. Instantly he 
was out on the platform, looking eagerly 
for Dell. No sign of her. And then Eugene 
came toward him, a solemn, dignified Eu- 
gene at sight of whom he felt that old 
sinking of the heart. 

‘Hello, Bob,” said Eugene. 
right here. Jump in.” 

He climbed meekly to Eugene’s side. 
The train slipped by, Main Street stretched 
ahead. 

“T figured you’d be on Number Four,” 
Eugene remarked, starting his engine. “It 
was the first train you could get after my 
telegram.” 

“What—what telegram?’ asked the 
prodigal. 

“You mean to say you didn’t get it?” 
Wugene demanded. The car started. 


“The car’s 


“Not a word! Wha 
pened? Is Dell all right? a 
mean 

Eugene, still solemn, nodde; 

“Yesterday,” he said. 

“But—but I thought—y 
weeks yet. I intended te 
course.”” Bob was solemn { 

“You never can tell about t 
said Eugene wisely. 

“But Dell—poor Dell 

Eugene, ever ready y 
hackneyed phrase, answer 

“Mother and child,”’ he sajg 
well.” 

They were on Maple Avenue 
ing along. A calm, sleepy ¢ 
its arch of elms, seemingly 
street. Yet on Maple Ay 
had happened to Bob Dana 
pening now; rre 


over, and he wasn’t sorry, 
job. You’re at peace.’ 

He thought of the Minturn] 
rooms. He’d take it by wit 


silver. 


brought the car to a stop . 
“‘Dell’s mother and I don’t 
was all about, but we hope 
“*Tt’s fixed,” Bob said. B 
into the front hall, up the 
time. 
“Dell!” he cried. He 
ment in the doorway, then 
of the bed, took her han 
ing surprisingly well, 
“Dell, dear’’—he kissed he 
never { orgive myself—not k 
“Why, that’s all right, | 
“T sent you away.” The 
in the clasp of her hand thi 
not so strong, not so com! 
been. ‘‘Did you enjoy you 
dear?” 
“Tt didn’t seem the s 
ell.’’ 


Oh, Bob, I’m sorry.” 
“No, you needn’t be. fe 
was a pretty good thing 
out. I wonder if that’s why 
off. You’re such a clever oni 

“I wonder,” she smiled. — 

“T won’t leave you 
couldn’t. It wasn’t just. 
drawing-room; it wasn’t the 
at the city hall; it was get 
you and I. Together—fromt 

“And you won’t mind th 
come along with jme, Bo 

“T’ll love ’em.’ 

She waved a white hanc 
other bed. He had almost f 
he turned now with sudden 
small, still bundle lay there, 
fluffy blanket. Bob stared at 
as he stared it moved. i 

“Another thing that’s cor 
me,”’ Dell said. 

The bundle moved agai 
Dana knew what he had kni 
elms on the avenue—his days 
over. Houses might be si 
stored, automobiles stolen, 4 
the neighbors; but this—this 

“Tt’s his turn next,” Del 
turn to be young and free 
world—before some girl gets 

“That’s true,”’ Bob answe 
walked to the bed. “I gue 
start right in—gathering th 
So he’ll have passage money 
comes to sail.”’ : 

He tiptoed closer to _ she 
vision of him blurred a lit e, 
him the pathos of all the g: 
caught and domesticatec | si 
began. 

But Bob was not uml hay 
humble, awed; then amaze 
dle stirred again and a thin 
He leaned over, lifted ¢ 
blanket. A roving gaze was 
on his face. He was looking 
eyes of his latest possession. 
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yer—rather in the manner of 
reing a card upon his victim— 
off and marrying a far from 
ve unsuitable person of whom 
ed to be known was that his 
ackson. Mr. Keeble, whose 
siwas that Phyllis could do no 
een prepared to accept the 
‘losophically; but his wife’s 
een deep and enduring; so 
, the mere mentioning of the 
ust be accounted to him fora 
jady Constance having specif- 
shat she never wished to hear 


ave to this prejudice of hers, 
topped after making this an- 
jand had to rattle his keys in 
j order to acquire the necessary 
citinue. He was not looking at 
he knew just how forbidding 
sn must be. This task of his 
y congenial task for a pleasant 
o.ing. 
in er letter,’’ proceeded Mr. 
seyes on the carpet and his 
Ne pink, “that young Jackson 
aance of buying a big farm— 
! e, I think she said—if he can 
jyousand pounds.” 
sland stole a glance at his wife. 
yihad feared. Like some spell, 
J:kson had apparently turned 
}:. It was like the Pygmalion 
e-business working the wrong 
..She was presumably breath- 
2 was no sign of it. She had 
ws just thinking,” said Mr. 
o\icing another obbligato on the 
jt crossed my mind—it isn’t as 
yere a speculation—the place 
encinoney— present owner 
}cause he wants to go abroad— 
lio me—and they would pay 
on the loan _”? 
1?” inquired the statue icily, 


tt I was thinking—just a sug- 
know—what struck me was 
yre willing we might—good in- 
yu know, and nowadays it’s 
4 to find good investments. 
is that we might lend them the 


a But he had got the thing 
ltiappier. He rattled his keys 
ibbed the back of his head 
mantelpiece. The friction 
ze him confidence. 

doetter settle this thing once 
l Joe,” said Lady Constance. 
1(7, when we were married I was 
o\verything for Phyllis. I was 
2a mother to her. I gave her 


Nieeok her everywhere. And 


sid But ——” 
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n) young ass,’’ interjected Mr. 
ring up for a moment at the 
1' the late lamented, whom he 
lind. “And a rip, what’s more. 
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is! If you are going to believe 
S| you hear about people, no- 
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t:.ce’s voice quivered. Greater 
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e “After what has happened, I 
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a off. Lord Emsworth, mold- 
earing a deplorable old jacket, 
t/heroom. He peered benevo- 
sister and his brother-in-law, 
\aware that he was interrupt- 
elution. 
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“It is probably on one of the shelves,” 
said Lady Constance shortly. 

“On one of the shelves?” said Lord Ems- 
worth, obviously impressed by this bright 
suggestion. ‘“‘Why, of course! To besure!”’ 

Mr. Keeble was rattling his keys mood- 
ily. A mutinous expression was on his pink 
face. These moments of rebellion did not 
come to him very often, for he loved his 
wife with a doglike affection and had grown 
accustomed to being ruled by her; but now 
resentment filled him. She was unrea- 
sonable, he considered. She ought to have 
realized how strongly he felt about poor 
little Phyllis. It was too infernally cold- 
blooded to abandon the poor child like an 
old shoe simply because 

“Are you going?”’ he asked, observing 
his wife moving to the door. 

“Yes; I am going into the garden,” said 
Lady Constance. ‘‘Why? Was there any- 
thing else you wanted to talk to me about?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Keeble despondently. 
Oh axon. 

Lady Constance left the room and a deep 
masculine silence fell. Mr. Keeble rubbed 
the back of his head meditatively against 
the mantelpiece, and Lord Emsworth 
scratched among the bookshelves. 

““Clarence!”’ said Mr. Keeble suddenly. 
An idea—one might almost say an inspira- 
tion—had come to him. 

“Eh?” responded his lordship absently. 
He had found his book and was turning its 
pages, absorbed. 

“Clarence, can you 

“Angus McAllister,’’ observed Lord Ems- 
worth bitterly, “‘is an obstinate, stiff- 
necked son of Belial. The writer of this book 
distinctly states in so many words a 

“Clarence, can you lend me three thou- 
sand pounds on good security and keep it 
dark from Connie?’’ 

Lord Emsworth blinked. 

“Keep something dark from Connie?” 
He raised his eyes from his book in order to 
peer at this visionary with a gentle pity. 
““My dear fellow, it can’t be done.” 

“She would never know. I will tell you 
just why I want this money ee 

““Money?”’ Lord Emsworth’s eye had 
become vacant again. He was reading once 
more. ‘‘Money? Money, my dear fellow? 
What money? If I have said once,” de- 
elared Lord Emsworth, “‘that Angus Mc- 
Allister is all wrong on the subject of 
hollyhocks, I’ve said it a hundred times.’’ 

“Let me explain. This three thousand 


” 


pounds 4 
“My dear fellow, no! No, no! It was 
like you,” said his lordship with a vague 


heartiness—“‘it was like you—good and 
generous—to make this offer, but I have 
ample, thank you, ample. I don’t need 
three thousand pounds.”’ 

“You don’t understand. J ——” 

“No, no! No, no! But I am very much 
obliged, all the same. It was kind of you 
my dear fellow, to give me the opportunity. 
Very kind. Very, very, very kind,” pro- 
ceeded his lordship, trailing to the door 
and reading as he went. ‘Oh, very, very, 
very a 

The door closed behind him. 

“Oh, damn!” said Mr. Keeble. 

He sank into a chair in a state of pro- 
found dejection. He thought of the letter 
he would have to write to Phyllis. Poor 
little Phyllis, he would have to tell her that 
what she asked could not be managed. And 
why, thought Mr. Keeble sourly as he rose 
from his seat and went to the writing table, 
could it not be managed? Simply because 
he was a weak-kneed, spineless creature 
who was afraid of a pair of gray eyes that 
had a tendency to freeze. 

“My dear Phyllis,’’ he wrote. 

Here he stopped. How on earth was he 
to put it? What a letter to have to write! 
Mr. Keeble placed his head between his 
hands and groaned aloud. 

“Hullo, Uncle Joe!” 

The letter writer, turning sharply, was 
aware—without pleasure—of his nephew 
Frederick, standing beside his chair. He 
eyed him resentfully, for he was not only 
exasperated but. startled. He had not 
heard the door open. It was as if the 
smooth-haired youth had popped up out of 
a trap. 

“Came in through the window,” ex- 
plained the Honorable Freddie. “I say, 
Uncle Joe.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T say, Uncle Joe,’”’ said Freddie, “can 
you lend me a thousand quid?” 
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HE new ad- 

dition to the 
Notaseme family. 
A lustrous, fancy 
twist half hose, 
made in ideal 
color combina- 
tions. Ask your 
dealer for it by 
number — 687. 


NOTASEME 
HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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constant seepage of water 


Every school child is 
familiar with the ex- 
periment of lowering 
an inverted glass into 
a basin of water. The 
water can not enter 
the glass, because the 
air within keeps the 
water out. The hood 
of the Clark Grave 
Vault acts the same 
as the inverted glass. 
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Withstands the 


(SEs one type of grave vault has 
ever proved capable of withstand- 
ing the constant pressure of water 
seeping through the soil. No man- 
made seal has been able to hold under 
this destructive force. The Clark 
Grave Vault—built on the principle 
of the diving bell, with no seals or 
mechanical devices—affords a perma- 
nent and absolute protection against 
water. 


It is Nature’s own method of keeping 
out water. And over a period of 20 
years it has never failed. It is con- 
structed of rust-resisting 12-gauge 
Keystone copper-bearing steel, doubly 
welded into a solid piece, forming a 
hood which automatically locks to a 
base of the same material. 


This vault works with Nature to resist 
natural elements. Vaults of ordinary 
concrete, stone or brick, do not resist 
water, but on the other hand draw it 
and hold it like a cistern. 


Leading funeral directors have long 
recognized the Clark Grave Vault as 
the standard of protection. A written 
guaranty of 50 years’ service accom- 
panies each individual vault. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! — 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. Keeble uttered a yelp like a pinched 
Pomeranian. 

1II 

S MR. KEEBLE, red-eyed and over- 

wrought, rose slowly from his chair and 
began to swell in ominous silence his nephew 
raised his-hand appealingly. It began to 
occur to the Honorable Freddie that he had 
perhaps not led up to his request with the 
maximum of smooth tact. 

“Half a jiffy!”’ he entreated. “I say, 
don’t go in off the deep end for just a sec- 
ond! I can explain.” 

Mr. Keeble’s feelings expressed them- 
selves in a loud snort. 

**Eixplain!”’ 

“Well, I can. Whole trouble was I 
started at the wrong end. Shouldn’t have 
sprung it on you like that. The fact is, 
Uncle Joe, I’ve got a scheme. I give you 
my word that, if you'll only put off having 
apoplexy for about three minutes,” said 
Freddie, scanning his fermenting relative 
with some anxiety, “‘I can shove you onto a 
good thing. Honestly I can. And all I say 
is, if this scheme I’m talking about is worth 
a thousand quid to you, will you slip it 
across? I’m game to spill it and leave it to 
your honesty to cash up if the thing looks 
good to you.” 

““A thousand pounds!” 

“Nice round sum,” urged Freddie in- 
gratiatingly. 

“Why,” demanded Mr. Keeble, now 
somewhat recovered, ‘“‘do you want a 
thousand pounds?” 

“Well, who doesn’t, if it comes to that?”’ 
said Freddie. “But I don’t mind telling 
you my special reason for wanting it at just 
this moment, if you’ll swear to keep it 
under your hat as far as the guv’nor is 
concerned.” 

“Tf you mean that you wish me not to 
repeat to your father anything you may 
tell me in confidence, naturally I should not 
dream of doing such a thing.” 

Freddie looked puzzled. 
lightning brain. 

““Can’t quite work that out,’’ he con- 
fessed. “‘Do you mean you will tell him or 
you won't?” 

“*T will not tell him.” 

“Good old Uncle Joe!” said Breddic: re- 
lieved. “‘A topper! I’ve always said so. 
Well, look here, you know all the trouble 
there’s been about my dropping a bit on 
the races lately?”’ 

i | do.’’ 

“Between ourselves, I dropped about 
five hundred of the best. And I just want 
to ask you one simple question: Why did I 
drop it?” 

“Because you were an infernal young 
Asse 

“Well, yes,” agreed Freddie, having con- 
sidered the point, “‘you might put it that 
way, of course. But why was I an ass?” 

“Am I a_ psychoanalyst?’ exclaimed 
the exasperated Mr. Keeble. 

“IT mean to say, if you come right down 
to it, I lost all that stuff simply because I 
was on the wrong side of the fence. It’s a 
mug’s game, betting on horses. The only 
way to make money is to be a bookie, and 
that’s what I’m going to do if you’ll part 
with that thousand. Pal of mine who was 
up at Oxford with me is in a bookie’s office, 
and they’re game to take me in, too, if I 
can put up a thousand quid. Only I must 
let them know quick, because the offer’s 
not going to be open forever. You’ve no 
notion what a deuce of a lot of competition 
there is for that sort of job.” 

Mr. Keeble, who had been endeavoring 
with some energy to get a word in during 
this harangue, now contrived to speak. 

“And you _ seriously suppose that I 
would—but what’s the use of wasting time 
talking? I have no means of laying my 
hands on the sum you mention. If I had,” 
said Mr. Keeble wistfully—‘“‘if I had ——” 

And his eye strayed to the letter on the 
desk, the letter which had got as far as 
““My dear Phyllis” and stuck there. 

Freddie gazed upon him with cordial 
sympathy. 

“Oh, I know how yourre situated, Uncle 
Joe, and I’m dashed sorry for you. I 
mean, Aunt Constance and all that.” 

“What?” Irksome as Mr. Keeble some- 
times found the peculiar condition of his 
financial arrangements, he had always had 
the consolation of supposing that they were 
a secret between his wife and himself. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I know that Aunt Constance 
keeps an eye on the doubloons and checks 
the outgoings pretty narrowly. And I think 
it’s a dashed shame that she won’t unbuckle 
to help poor old Phyllis. A girl,” said 


His was no 


Feb 


Freddie, ‘‘I always liked. } 
Why the dickens shouldn’t she 
fellow Jackson? I mean, love’; 
Freddie, who felt strongly 0 

Mr. Keeble was making et 
noises. 

“Perhaps I ought to 4 
Freddie, ‘‘that I was having a 
breakfast smoke outside the w 
and heard the whole thing. ] 
and Aunt Constance going to th 
poor old Phyllis and you tryin; 
guv’nor’s ear and so forth.” 

Mr. Keeble bubbled for a w) 

““You—you listened!” he - 
ejaculate at length. | 

“And dashed lucky for you, 
die with a cordiality unimpa 
frankly unfriendly stare und 
nicer-minded youth would hay 
“dashed lucky for you that Id 
I’ve got a scheme.” 

Mr. Keeble’s estimate of his 
tive’s sagacity was not a high ¢ 
doubtful whether, had the ls 
him in a less despondent moo 
have wasted time in inquiring 
tails of this scheme, the menti 
had been playing in and out 
conversation like a will-o’-the 
such was his reduced state at 
that a reluctant gleam of hop: 
his troubled eye. | 


“A scheme? Do you mean 
help me out of—out of my dif, 
“ Absolutely! You want thy) 
we have ’em. I mean,” Freddi 
interpretation of these peculiar’ 
want three thousand quit anc 
you how to get it.” 
“Then kindly do so,” 
and, having opened the d 
tiously out and closed it ag 
the room and shut the wind 
“Makes it a bit fuggy, 
you're right,” said Freddi 
maneuvers. ‘Well, it’s 
Joe: You remember what 
to Aunt Constance about 
apt ee up and pinch h 
“Well, why not?” 
“What do you mean?” — 
“T mean, why don’t you?” 
Mr. Keeble regarded his 1 
unconcealed astonishment. fT 
prepared for imbecility, but t 
his expectations. 
“Steal my wife’s necklace!’ 
“That’s it! Frightfully qu} 
getting onto an idea. Pinch A 
necklace. For, mark you,” con 
die, so far forgetting the respec! 
nephew as to prod his unel\) 
sharpness in the lower ribs, “) 
pinches anything from a wife | 
ing. That’s law. I found tha) 
movie I saw in town.” | 
The Honorable Freddie was) 
dent of the movies. He could! 
film from a super-superfilm at |] 
what he did not know about I 
and licentious clubmen coul(i 
written in a subtitle. 
‘“Are you insane?” growled! 
“It wouldn’t be hard for yo) 
of it, and once you’d got if 
would be happy. I mean, all}! 
do would be to draw a check t} 
other one for Aunt Connie, '! 
make her perfectly chirpy as W 
you one up, if you follow me! 
would have the other necklace! 
one, to play about with. See vi 
You could sell it privily and bys 
Phyllis her three thousand, pula 
thousand, and what was left o! 
a nice little private accountil 
tuck away somewhere where 
wouldn’t know anything ra 
dashed useful thing,” said } 
have up your sleeve in case of e! 


his previous remark when*su 
came the realization that, de! 
conceived opinions, the you ? 
anything but insane. The seh¢ 
he had been prepared to scofi! 
liant yet simple that it set 
incredible that its sponsor 
thought it out for himself. 
“Not my own,’ ’ said 
secorning to accept undue x 
much the same thing in a mov! 
there the fellow, I remember, 
down an insurance conan 
a necklace that he pine 
Still, the principle’s the same 
(Continued on Page 
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i hs Twenty-five hundred eighty-five dollars 2 
4 Standard Sedan twenty-two hundred eighty-five dollars 


A more beautiful Kissel, because another year of fine car manufacture has 
| developed a new refinement of lines that always have been distinctive. 
@ A Kissel of unusual power, flexibility and smoothness, because of the 
| new Kissel motor—an engine that accelerates from 5 to 60 miles an hour 
in 30 seconds, without the usual vibration between these speeds. @ A Kissel 
| whose perfect balance, accurate engineering and fine equipment are the 
handiwork of skilled craftsmen, because the experience of seventeen years 
has taught no other standard of automobile construction. @ Yet a Kissel 
at a lower price, because demand for the Custom-Built Six has made 


* a | ‘Phaeton possible the economies of quantity manufacture. 
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- FIVE OF THE 
a WENTY PATENTED # 
ROYAL FEATURES 


ACCELERATING 
TYPE BARS 
ROLLER CONTACT 
ESCAPEMENT 
AUTOMATIC 
FRACTIONAL SPACER 
PERSONAL 
TOUCH ADJUSTER 

: GEARED 
CARPIAGE TRACKS 


he finest of materials and 
£A| workmanship, alone, could 
2] never have made the Royal 
Typewriter possible. Its superior 
service must be attributed as 
well to its carefully worked out 
design and to the twenty exclusive, 
patented features embodied in it. 
Without these the Royal would 
Still be a very finely made type 
writer. But with them it turns 
out a larger volume of finer work 
over a longer period of usefulness, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Chief European Office. 75A Queen Victoria Street London,E.C. 
Principal Canadian Office 36,Notre Dame St, West, Montreal,P.Q. 


“Compare the ‘Work’ 


UY, 


Trade Mark 


TYPEWRITERS 


(Continued from Page 102) 
do we go, Uncle Joe? How about it? Is 
that worth a thousand quid or not?” 

Even though he had seen in person to the 
closing of the door and the window, Mr. 
Keeble could not refrain from a conspira- 
torlike glance about him. They had been 
speaking with lowered voices, but now 
words came from him in an almost inau- 
dible whisper. 

“Could it really be done? Is it feasible?”’ 

“Feasible? Why, dash it, what the dick- 
ens is there to stop you? You could do it in 
a second. And the beauty of the whole thing 
is that if you were copped nobody could say 
a word, because husband pinching from 
wife isn’t stealing. Law.” 

The statement that in the circumstances 
indicated nobody could say a word seemed 
to Mr. Keeble so at variance with the facts 
that he was compelled to challenge it. 

“Your aunt would have a good deal to 
say,’’ he observed ruefully. 

“Eh? Oh, yes, I see what you mean. 
Well, you would have to risk that. After 
all, the chances would be dead against her 
finding out.” : 

“But she might.” ; 

“Oh, well, if you put it like that, I sup- 
pose she might.”’ 

“Freddie, my boy,’ said Mr. Keeble 
weakly, ‘‘I daren’t do it!” 

The vision of his thousand pounds slip- 
ping from his grasp so wrought upon Fred- 
die that he expressed himself in a manner 
far from fitting in one of his years towards 
an older man: 

“Oh, I say, don’t be such a rabbit!” 

Mr. Keeble shook his head. 

“No,”’ he repeated, “‘I daren’t.” 

It might have seemed that the negotia- 
tions had reached a deadlock; but Freddie, 
with a thousand pounds in sight, was in far 
too stimulated a condition to permit so 
tame an ending tosuch apromising plot. As 
he stood there, chafing at his uncle’s pusil- 
lanimity, an idea was vouchsafev. to him. 

“By Jove, I’ll tell you what!” he cried. 

“Not so loud!’? moaned the apprehen- 
sive Mr. Keeble. “‘Not so loud!” 

“T’ll tell you what,’’ repeated Freddie in 
a hoarse whisper. ‘“‘How would it be if I 
did the pinching?” 

“What?” 

“How would it 

“Would you?” Hope, which had van- 
ished from Mr. Keeble’s face, came flooding 
back. ‘‘My boy, would you, really?” 

“For a thousand quid, you bet I would.” 

Mr. Keeble clutched at his young rela- 
tive’s hand and gripped it feverishly. 

“Freddie,” he said, ‘‘the moment you 
place that necklace in my hands I will give 
you not a thousand but two thousand 
pounds.” 

“Uncle Joe,” said Freddie with equal 
intensity, “‘it’s a bet!”’ 

Mr. Keeble mopped at his forehead. 

“You think you can manage it?”’ 

“Manage it?’’ Freddie laughed a light 
laugh. “Just watch me!”’ 

Mr. Keeble grasped his hand again with 
the utmost warmth. 

“T must go out and get some air,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I’m all upset. May I really leave 
this matter to you, Freddie?” 

“Rather!” 

“Good! Then tonight I will write to 
Phyllis and say that I may be able to do 
what she wishes.” 

“Don’t say ‘may,’”’ cried Freddie buoy- 
antly.. ‘‘The word is ‘will.’ Bally ‘will’! 
What ho!” 


XHILARATION is a heady drug; but, 

like other drugs, it has the disadvantage 
that its stimulating effects seldom last for 
very long. For perhaps ten minutes after 
his uncle had left him Freddie Threepwood 
lay back in his chair in a sort of ecstasy. He 
felt strong, vigorous, alert. Then by de- 
grees, like a chilling wind, doubt began to 
creep upon him—faintly at first, then more 
and more insistently, till by the end of a 
quarter of an hour he was in a state of 
pronounced self-mistrust. Or, to put it 


” 
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with less elegance, he was sufferin 
exceedingly severe attack of eold 
The more he contemplated ¢h 
which he had undertaken the Jeg 
did it appear to him. His wag y 
imagination, but even he could g 
a gruesome clearness a vision of { 
ful bust-up that would ensue gho 
detected stealing his Aunt Consts 
mond necklace. Common decey 
in such an event seal his lips ag 
Uncle Joseph’s share in the mat 
even if—as might conceivably ' 
common decency failed at the eri 
told him that his Uncle Joseph: 
fallibly disclaim any knowledge , 
nection with the rash act. And # 
would he be? In the soup, und 
For Freddie could not conceal it | 
self that there was nothing in his 
record to make it seem inconeeiys 
nearest and dearest that he shoul 
jewelry of a female relative for p; 
sonal ends. The verdict in the 
detection would be one of uncom 
condemnation. 
And yet he hated the idea of y 
lowing that two thousand pounds 
from his clutch. 
A young man’s crossroads, — 
The agony of spirit into wh 
meditations cast him had brougl 
with a bound from the comfortal 
of his armchair and had set him 
restlessly about the room. His w 
led him at this point to collide: 
painfully with the long table 
Beach the butler, a tidy soul, y 
habit of arranging in a neat row 
papers, weekly papers and magazi 
found their way into the castle, ' 
had the effect of rousing him 
stupor, and in an absent way he 
the nearest daily paper, which ha 
be the Morning Globe, and retur 


The next moment, instead of } 
rectly, as was his usual practice, | 
page, which was devoted tosport,| 
ing with a strange dry feeling in 
at a certain advertisement on Pz 


idly how anybody could spend gil 
putting nonsense like that in th 


tisement at its face value. Itran| 
LEAVE IT TO PSMITI) 


Psmith Will Help You 
Psmith is Ready for Anythy 


DO YOU WANT 
Someone to Manage Your Afiif 
Someone to Handle Your Busi 


Someone to Take the Dog for 
Someone to Assassinate Your | 


PSMITH WILL DO 1 
CRIME NOT OBJECTEL) 


Whatever Job You Have to! 
(Provided it Has Nothing to do | 


LEAVE IT TO PSMIT| 
Address Applications to R. Psmit| 
LEAVE IT TO PSMIT 


Freddie laid the paper down Vf 
intake of breath. He picked 1! 
(Continued on Page 16 
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eldvertisement a second time. 
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», something of the quality of 
to prayer. Very vividly 
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a partner to share the perils 
rise which he had so rashly 
fact, not so much to share 
: them off his shoulders alto- 
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mand. Uncle Joe was going 
) thousand if he brought the 
h advertisement fellow would 
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eoung man with the slicked 
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ivs fragrant, youthful pres- 
| her own accord she made 
jer to attract or to hold their 
I air now intent on anything 

she pushed the packet of 


ren my bank book—left it 
umurmured. P 
eanother ready smile. 
light,”’ he assured Lisa. “‘I’ll 
ulicate deposit slip.” 
\eiecked up the bills, the tell- 
Ired momentarily, and one 
¢1 him start. 
hi him closely. After the 
. irtive glance at her, he as- 
itantly his air of professional 
erence and breaking the 
t held the bills together, he 
Jeftly, swiftly through his 
rards he took a slip from the 
‘him, wrote on it rapidly, 
ie a rubber stamp and 
3a. 
jay, isn’t it?”’ he remarked, 
\/isa another effulgent smile. 
v', as he said, obviously and 
aul; but to the remark Lisa 
veeply. Another woman had 
Iym, and out of the corner 
siaad just caught sight of her. 
tly, her lips parted. 
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r Dredge. Without a storm 
cher, she had evidently come 
ict afoot; and after another 
"one-time friend’s dripping 
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(;he moisture from her face. 
eae to see you, Lisa,’’ she 
rone uneasy, a little sullen. 
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“A dismay. 
; through, Cora—soaking! 
tn the world been walking 
this, have you?” she ejacu- 
‘1 Dredge smiled wryly. 
ight for you—riding,’’ she 
adn’t money for car fare— 
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tit Lisa was silent. She was 
t| and critically at the drab, 
skily returning her glance. 
Sappened to you, Cora?” she 
2 sharp. 

shrugged her shoulders in- 


tappened. I just came here 
}eck—the one you gave me 
- answered leadenly. 
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still. No footsteps came to interrupt him 
at his task. 
Vv 
REDDIE went out into the garden. He 

had not wandered far when from some- 
where close at hand there was borne to him 
on the breeze a remark in a high voice about 
Scottish obstinaey, which could only have 
proceeded from one source. He quickened 
his steps. 

“Hullo, guv’nor.”’ 

“Well, Frederick?”’ 

Freddie shuffled. 

“T say, guv’nor, do you think I might go 
up to town with you this afternoon?” 

“What?” 

“Fact is I ought to see my dentist. 
Haven’t been to him for a deuce of a time.” 

“T cannot see the necessity for you to 
visit a London dentist. There is an excellent 
man in Shrewsbury, and you know I have 
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Lisa shot a glance toward the door. 
There beside it stood a male counterpart of 
the sorry, bedraggled figure of the wife; a 
man with sulky, hanging eyes; unshorn, 
unkempt in person, the water draining from 
his clothes and broken, squelching shoes. 
Lisa looked back at the woman. 

“Waiting? What for, Cora?” 

Mrs. Dredge’s eyes grew more sullen and 
evasive. 

“He just came with me—that’s all,”’ she 
said; but Lisa read the truth. 

“You mean he came for that money, the 
check I gave you,’ she said slowly; and 
after a look at her, Mrs. Dredge’s mouth 
set itself and she nodded. 

“Yes; I won’t lie to you,” she said; ‘‘he 
came here for that money.” 

“And you’re going to give it to him?” 
Lisa asked, her eyes hard. 

A murky, combative gleam lit up Mrs. 
Dredge’s somber eyes; and lifting her head 
back, she answered Lisa with a sudden 
surprising vehemence. 

“What’s the good of talking, Lisa? I 
know what you said to me last night; and 
I haven’t forgotten, either, all you said to 
me those years ago. If I’d done what you 
have and what you told me then to do I 
wouldn’t be where I am, I know. You 
seem to have pulled out on top, anyway; 
and you’ve had your life; and the trouble 
with me is, I guess, I’m different. I hadn’t 
the nerve, maybe; or I wasn’t smart as you 
are; or maybe I lacked the character. Just 
the same, I’m not going to talk about it. 
Harvey’s my husband, and that’s all I’m 
going to say. I’m married to him, Lisa, and 
you can stop that check if you like—see 
that I don’t get the money to give to him!”’ 

Lisa’s eyes had narrowed. 

“After all that’s happened—all you’ve 
gone through—you still will let him have 
it to squander uselessly?”’ 

Mrs. Dredge’s mouth set itself. 

“Tf I don’t give it to him he’ll leave me,” 
she said; and after another look at her 
Lisa let fall a laugh. 

The laugh was harsh, so hard and mirth- 
less that the young bank clerk behind her 
in the cage raised his head momentarily to 
ane her way. But Lisa had no thought of 
that. 

“Let him leave you!” she said. ‘‘You 
owe him nothing. A man like that, a shift- 
less drifter, gambling away the last dollar 
his wife has, deserves nothing from any 
woman. It would be bad enough if he gave 
you a home, enough to eat; but him— 
pshaw!”’ 

“Yes, I know you hate him,” affirmed 
Mrs. Dredge; “it was Harvey who got 
your husband started in that.” 

“Never mind my husband!”’ Lisa flashed 
at her. ‘‘What are you going to do?” 

Mrs. Dredge drew her jacket about her 
with a sidelong look as she did it at Lisa. 

“Tf you were I,’’ she drawled shrewdly, 
“what would you do, Lisa? If it was your 
husband would you leave him?” Lisa 
either had no answer for that or she did not 
deign to reply to it, and the woman smiled 
contemptuously. ‘‘Perhaps you would— 
who knows? From what you’ve told me 
and from the things I’ve seen you do one 
might think you’d have little hesitation 
if ever the time came!”’ 

Lisa was peering at her queerly. 

“What do you mean by that?” she de- 
manded quietly; and Mrs. Dredge this 
time gave a laugh. 

“Oh, I don’t care what happens to me, 
Lisa! You can take back that money or not 
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the strongest objection to your going to 
London.” 

“Well, you see, this fellow understands 
my snappers. Always been to him, I mean 
tosay. Anybody who knows anything about 
these things will tell you the greatest mis- 
take go buzzing about to different dentists.” 

Already Lord Emsworth’s attention was 
wandering back to the wajting McAllister. 

“Oh, very well, very well.” 

“Thanks, awfully, guv’nor.”’ 

“But on one thing I insist, Frederick. 
I cannot have you loafing about London 
the whole day. You must catchthe 12:50 
train back.” 

“Right ho! That’ll be all right, guv’nor.” 

“Now, listen to reason, McAllister,” 
said his lordship. ‘That is all I ask you 
to do—listen to reason.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Lialg SILENT PARTNER 


as you like. I’m at the end of my string, 
anyway; and a few dollars or so won’t 
make much difference in how it’s going to 
end. You've gone on, every year feathering 
your nest a little more; so there’s nothing 
to worry you. Thank God, though, I 
haven’t. I 4 

“Stop!”’ said Lisa. The color for a mo- 
ment had left her face. “I feathered my 
nest?’’ she inquired, her voice lifting at 
each word. 

Mrs. Dredge smiled ashily. 


“You’ve forgotten the advice you used | 
It’s slipped your mind, per- | 


to give me. 
haps, Lisa, that once you gave me the de- 
tails of what I ought to do—what any 
woman ought to do to protect herself if 
there was need of that. I remember clearly 
all about the shops, the bills, the money 
a woman ——”’ 

Lisa’s hand caught her .swiftly by the 
arm. 

“Hush!” she said. ‘‘Hush!”’ 

“No one can hear us,” returned Mrs. 
Dredge with another ashy smile. ‘‘They 
wouldn’t understand us if they did.’ 

“Hush!” repeated Lisa. 

The other subsided into a sullen mumble. 

“Well, do you want your check back or 
not?’’ she muttered. But Lisa made no 
reply. She was still pale and white, quieted; 
and after waiting a moment, Mrs. Dredge 
spoke again. 

“Well, I’m wrong, Lisa, maybe,’’ she 
said aimlessly; “‘maybe you wouldn’t leave 
him after all. No woman knows till the 
time.” 

“Oh, be still!’’ Lisa bade her harshly. 
With the same harshness she gestured 
toward the teller’s window. “Get your 
money; give it to your husband if you like! 
ss through with you, Cora Dredge!” she 
said. 

A moment later, her face stony, she was 
out in the street giving the taxi driver her 
direction. 

“The Ritz,” said Lisa, and she added, 
“T’m in a hurry too!” 


Ix 


HE restaurant was far uptown, a dis- 

creet, detached resort well on beyond 
the thickly settled section of the city, and 
perched on a steep hilltop that overlooked 
the river. At this season of the year, and 
especially so early in the day, patrons were 
as a rule few and far between; and when 
the taxi drew up at the door, and the fare, 
a short, rather portly person, alighted and 
hurried into the place, the welcome he re- 
ceived was as earnest as it was solicitous. 

““A table for two,” he directed, adding, 
‘*a lady will be here shortly.” 

“Very good, sir. This way, sir,’’ the head 
waiter invited briskly. 

Esquired by a trio of active aids in 
aprons, he ushered the guest to a table 
placed prominently to view the surround- 
ings. The guest at once shook his head, 
frowning. 

“Haven’t you something else—some- 
thing a little less—er—conspicuous?”’ 

The head waiter seemed instantly to 
understand. 

“Ah, certainly, sir! This way, please.” 

Around the corner of the hallway was a 
windowed niche, the windows draped; and 
in this was a single table. 

As the visitor saw it he nodded approval. 
Slipping a hand into his pocket, he handed 
the man a bill. 

“You'll see that we’re not—er—both- 
ered,” he said. 
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Order your building 
while costs are low 


Anticipate your building needs. Take advan- 
tage of low costs and good service by ordering 
your Truscon Standard Buildings now. Re- 
gardless of winter cold, they can be erected 
without extra expense. Adaptable for every 
one-story, and many two-story commercial 
and industrial needs. Walls of brick, con- 
crete, or steel. Doors and windows of steel. 
A Few Standard Types of Truscon Buildings 


Lengths: Any Multiple of 2'0''. Heights: 8'I'' to 21'5'"'. 
Any combination of types. Any door or window ar- 


rangement. Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


TYPE | (Clear Span) 
Widths—8'-12!-16'-20'-24'-28'-32'-40'-48'-50'-60!-68' 


Aids) he? Q Bays) with Canopy 
Widths—40'-48'-50'-56'-60' 


won 


eee PENS(G Baye) 
Widths — 56'- 60'- 64'- 68'- 72'- 76'- 80'- 84'- 88'- 96'- 98! 
106'-108'-116! 


a ge sd 
TYPE 4 4 Bays) with Lantern 
Widths—80'-100'-112' (4 Bays @ 20'-25' or 28') 


wa LN 
TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths — 60'- 64'- 68'- 72'- 76'- 80'- 84'- 88'- 90'- 96'- 98! 
100'-106'-108'-116' 


SR armamecneit 
SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28'-0'' 
Thestandardized units composing these build- 
ings make possible an infinite variety of sizes 
and arrangements. They also permit of dis- 
mantling the buildings and re-erecting them 
with 100% salvage value. Over 10,000,000 
square feet of floor area of Truscon Standard 
Buildings are now in successful use for fac- 
tories, warehouses, foundries, shops, railroad 
buildings, oil buildings, garages, service 
stations, and many other purposes. 


Send for Full Information 
Learn how Truscon Standard Buildings can 
serve your needs. Return coupon or write us. 


wos= TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY.---- 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. Warehouses and Sales 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 
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Width — Height. 
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When a is out and 
dinner three hours away 


Let the youngsters 
discover Planters Salted 
Peanuts—The Nickel 
Lunch. 


The big, salty nuts will 
not only satisfy their 
hunger but will help to 
build strong bodies. A 
Sc bag of Planters Salted 
Peanuts has more nutri- 
tion than a slice of beef. 


—— 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. US. PAT, OFF 


Grown up folks get 
hungry too—and long 
ago, they learned to eat 
Planters Salted Peanuts 
because they are ‘‘Good 
to eat—rich as meat’’ 


Made by the Planters 
Nut and Chocolate 
Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., Suffolk, Va., Chicago, 
New York, Boston, San 


Francisco. 


PENNANT SALTED 


EANUTS 
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It was assured. The servant’s eye lit 
as he saw the denomination of the bill. 
A pad and pencil in his hand, he asked, 
‘Will you give the order now, sir?” 

A wave of the hand. 

“T’ll leave that to you. The best— 
something dainty, you understand?” 

Again the man’s eyes lit. 

“Very good, sir,’’ he said, and he was 
turning away when the guest stopped him. 

“The table—can’t you get some flowers 
for it?” asked the guest. 

The man reflected a moment. 

“‘T could phone, sir. It might need a cab, 
though, to get them here.” 

“Never mind—get them,” 
guest. 

As the man went he seated himself where 
he had a glimpse of the hall; and drawing 
a cigarette case from his waistcoat, he 
helped himself to a cigarette with fingers 
that shook a little. His nervousness was 
visible. Ten. minutes or so later, when a 
clock outside struck the hour, one, his rest- 
lessness grew uncomfortable. He drew out 
his watch and consulted it. Again, not 
more than two or three minutes afterwards, 
he took another look at it; and he had con- 
sumed the first cigarette and was halfway 
through another when a horn honked on 
the driveway outside. 

It was nearly fifteen minutes after the 
hour now; and hastily laying down his 
cigarette, he thrust back his chair and 
scrambled to his feet. 

With the head waiter and his aids hover- 
ing solicitously about her, Lisa was hasten- 
ing along the hall. 

““T’msorry, Phil,’’shemurmured. “‘ Have 
I kept you long?” Brightly she gave him 
her hand. ‘‘ My dress was wringing; I had 
to go home and change.” 

She had slipped out of her coat; and as 
she stood slenderly in a black cloth dress, 
a tricky little hat on her small, graceful 
head, Coombes’ eyes were eloquently warm. 

One waiter had her coat, another drew 
out a chair for her; and under his breath 
Coombes spoke: 

“T didn’t mind—this time—waiting. 
Think how long I’ve waited for this!” 

Drawing her hand from his, Lisa went to 
the table. 
peared with a tall, thin tulip glass filled 
with a spray of flowers, and as he set them 
on va table she gave a little exclamation of 
deligh 

io Orchids? How wonderful!” 

Coombes’ eyes still lingered on he? 
youthfully girlish face and eyes. 

“T hoped you’d like them,” he responded, 
gravely pleased; “that’s why I sent for 
them.” 

““Have you ordered, Phil?” Lisa asked 
hurriedly. “‘I’m famished.” 

Coombes blinked momentarily, then he 
beckoned to the waiter. 

“Serve the luncheon,” he directed. 

The head waiter proved that day to have 
paid a tribute to his art. There was an hors 
d’euvre first, a variety of small, appetizing 
surprises arranged in an artful mosaic on 
the dish. Following it the tinted pinkness 
of a bisque d’écrevisse was offered tempt- 
ingly in shell-like cups; and as the head 
waiter, officiating in person, served it with 
an artist’s pride in his art, Coombes whis- 
pered something to him, an inquiry. 

“Certainly, sir,’’ was the reply. 

Departing, the man returned presently 
with a small, gracefully formed glass 
pitcher; and as he decanted the amber 
liquor it held into Lisa’s glass she gave an- 
other little exclamation. 

“Chateau Yquem! How da you do it, 
Phil?” 

Coombes laughed easily. 

“That? Money will do most things, 
won't it?” 

Through the luncheon Lisa chattered 
lightly and animatedly. Both her talk and 
the tinkling sparkle of laughter that went 
with it lacked any suggestion of restraint or 
a shy embarrassment at being there alone 
with him. Once or twice, in his rapt study 
of her, Coombes awoke to venture a phrase 
or so of the deeper feeling struggling in him 
for expression; but each time Lisa either 
smiled vaguely, her eyes averted, or evad- 
ing him openly, she diverted the talk into 
moreopen,saferchannels. Halfwaythrough 
the luncheon, it became clear she was stead- 
fastly holding him off. 

Coombes saw it too. The declaration 
she had as much as brought him there to 
speak she somehow would not let him 
utter—or so he thought, at any rate; and 
the color mounted into his face, his eyes 
brightened and grew more than ever eager. 
The fact that she had not made it any easier 


directed the 


Behind her the head waiter ap- 


to him was only an added 
would have jarred him, 
been too ready; and intr 
Lisa’s charm and the 
youthfulness, the shy, gir 
seemed to show piled fresh 
of his longing. ay 
The waiters had momentar 
when all at once he bent t 
“Lisa, I can’t stand { 
thickly. Leaning forward, h 
on hers, and when she he 
drawn it his grip tightened, 
to listen! No, don’t try tos 
know how I feel—I told yx 
night; and now you’ve go 
out!” 
“Phil, please!’”’ she be geet 
Coombes ignored the plea, 
“No, I’ve waited too lon 
know you can’t go on the way 
and I’m not going to let ; 
more. What you’re trying to 
is too much for any woman t 
woman like you especially; ; 
not going to get any beffial 
worse. Think of that, won 
were never cut out to stan 
want things and never get t 
ask yourself what it would n 
go back to the life—the exist 
where I saw you first! You 
don’t you?—that flat, that h 
to live in? It was down in 
Street, wasn’t it? Do you 
ately to go back to that—tod 
housework—cooking, scrub 
ing? 
Lisa tried vainly to stop hi 
“Please, please, Phil!” 
Coombes was not to be sti 
“Why be obstinate, Lisa 
help yourself, and you kn 
women are born and made t 
want, all that makes life b 
to them, and you’re that so 


You’ve seen them, the wi 
hordes wander about the A’ 
shops, hankering and hun; 
things: they’ll never have — 


their justification. Lisa wet 
“Wait,” she said quietly. 
Coombes didn’t wait. His 
on her hand. 
“You know what you're 
You need only to accept, ani 
for your own all you'll nee 
You can have it settled o 
wish—all yours to do witl 
Come, doesn’t that tempt y 
“Yes,” said Lisa dogged 
me. It would tempt almost 
“Then why don’t you 
smiled. 


paused an instant, and  % 
“Phil, I need help,’”’ said I 

He was studying her 
nodded. 

“ANT possess I’ve just off 

She shook her head. 

“That’s not it,’’ said Li 
down at her hands. ‘TI hé 
thousand dollars, Phil; th 
in my bag,” she said slowl 
you to take it for me and 
will be safe.” 

Coombes leaned back i 


“Say that again,’ hes 
me to take it, you i 

“‘Something’ s happened, 
that money put where it ca) 
spent, to put it frankly. 
one can get it away from 


i 


ent Coombes’ fingers played 
eware beside his plate. 

za.”’ He paused an instant. 
- all,” he said deliberately, 
ist night when you telephoned 
ypened?”’ 


It terrified me to think 
3 happened to her might hap- 
‘that’s why I want you to take 
jive thousand.” 

another pause. During it 
played with the fork beside 
en, when the pause grew pro- 
tieting, he spoke, his voice 
say laborious. 


=, 


wight darted across Lisa’s face. 
mt do you mean?” she de- 


oly. 
:nouth twisted itself into a wry 
Ja don’t know—you haven’t 


Heard what? What is it, 
sked, her voice so queer she 
r recognized it. 
aid her. 
and, Lisa. He’s cleaned out— 
as short on Three Cities Steel, 
ning they ran up the price 
2en points. Just before I came 
\rd his brokers had closed out 


‘that followed was broken by 
woncerting sound. It was the 
of Lisa’s chair as she pushed 
her and arose. 


Te again laid a hand on hers. 


! she cried. 
‘s, hearing the sudden stir, 


ay coat,’”’ she directed them, 
made another effort to quiet 


= 


i 


a't go like this, Lisa. You 

ived your luncheon.” 

; even look at him. 

‘ar to the door,” she ordered 

ae men. Then, as the man 
ith an effort she mastered 


’ she said briefly. 
r’,” Coombes said gravely— 


eas gone. 


uirly three when the cabriolet 
} the door of the apartment 

instant she stepped out she 
1e acute prescience of those in 
lty that the news of Coburn’s 
a preceded her. The door man 
ilelong glance, a veiled smirk, 
nthe door for her. Lisa, how- 
to time to dwell on that. Her 
, .e hurried toward the elevator. 
1, not the usual attendant, 
». Hardly waiting for him to 
c:, she directed a hurried ques- 


yawns? Isn’t he here?”’ she 
her voice queer in spite of her 
22 it natural. 

off, madam,” the man re- 
went downtown, I under- 


eit clanged in her breast. She 
he not alone involved in the 


‘s Owens comes in,” she said 
him I wish to see him.” 

ypened the door for her. She, 
0 have gleaned the news, and 
S|‘andering and uneasy as Lisa 
$i 


nde was just here, madam,” 


tid instinctively. She guessed 
ow the evil tidings had been 
¢ swiftly than it is even their 
«1. It would be like Gertie to 
it the torch. 
vit telephoned, too, madam,” 
id. 
dao response. She already had 
her cosmos the women who 
wuld be quick to efface her— 
a) her after they had once satis- 
yar curiosity, their long-nursed 
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envious enmity also, by satisfying them- 
selves how she stood the day’s disaster. 
Lisa, though, wasted little thought on that. 

In the car, hurrying home, she had 
steeled herself to think. What must she 
do? The sword had fallen—the blade so 


long suspended over her; but though she | 
often had figured on the happening, now | 


that it had come it found her curiously 
inert and numbed. She must think, still 
think. Her bedroom, a woman’s refuge, 
was where she headed swiftly. The maid, 
closing the door behind her, watched Lisa 
curiously as she stalked along the hall... . 
Time to think! Time to reason what to do! 
Time, if only to catch her breath once 
more! 

Lisa had opened the door to her bedroom 
when she stopped, a low ery of wondering 
amazement escaping her. Her hand on the 


knob, she stared about her, and then into | 


her face leaped a look of sudden fright. 
“Oh!” she gasped aloud. ; 


The room was turned upside down in | 
Strew- | 


reckless, helter-skelter confusion. 
ing the floor was a piled-up mass of her 
belongings, her finery, and mixed in with 
it was the scattered mass of papers from 
her desk. A glance, too, showed her that 
the lock had been wrenched from the desk; 
the drawer, too, of her dressing table had 
been broken into; and stunned and in- 
articulate, she faltered into the room and 
fee there, clinging to the footboard of the 
ed. 

As she stood there, wide-eyed, the door 
she had closed behind her opened. She 
looked around, and there stood Coburn. 
Lisa instinctively gave a cry. 

“‘George!”’ she ejaculated. 

Coburn closed the door again and stood 
looking at her. She drew in her breath 
swiftly as she looked at him. In one hand 
her string of pearls dangled from his fin- 
gers, and in his other hand was something 
else of hers she recognized as swiftly. It 
was the bank book she had left at home 
that morning, and for an instant she turned 
quite white. 

“Now what have you got to say for 
yourself?’’ asked Coburn. 

He manifestly was making an effort to 
control himself; but she could see him 
quiver, his stalwart figure shaking with the 
stress of the emotion that visibly had him 
in its grip. As she shrank back against the 
bed he did not wait for her to answer the 
question—the accusation, rather—he had 
uttered. 

““So this was your game, was it? While 
I’ve been sweating blood for you you’ve 
been tricking and cheating and gouging 
me every foot of the way! You’re pretty 
slick, I’ll give you credit for that—you and 
your fake bills, your padded household 
accounts, your bogus jewels.”’ He gave a 
laugh as rasping as a file. ‘“‘You were a 
little too slick. If it hadn’t been for these 
pearls’’—he sneered savagely —“‘ these imi- 
tations, I mean, you might have got away 
with it. ; 

“T’mruined, Isuppose you know; though 
that’s nothing—nothing to you, anyway; 
and today when I came up here and got 
these pearls, hoping to raise enough on them 
to stave off the crash, I took them and the 
rest of your junk, your jewels, down to 
Harrier’s. Yes, and they laughed at me. 
They were fake, they told me—fake like 
you. You went in there yesterday and 
bought some gimcrack so you could get the 
bill and the leather case to fool me!” 

“George!” she gasped limply, ‘‘George!”’ 

Coburn strode toward her. 

“T don’t care what you say—I don’t 
give a damn!” He tossed the pearls, the 
imitations, contemptuously on her dressing 
table. The deposit book he slapped forcibly 
with his hand. “I know what you’ve 
squeezed out of me! With what you got 
yesterday, it’s eighty-two thousand dol- 
lars, and I want it!’’ He gestured roughly 
to her writing desk. ‘‘I can save myself 
yet. You sit down there now and write me 
out a check for it!” ~ 

Lisa braced herself against the bed. 

“You can’t have it!” she said. 

He swung round to her savagely. 

“Can’t I? You'll see if I can’t!” 


“No, George,’ she said determinedly, 


“that money’s mine. I worked and slaved 
for it, denying myself and working my 
hands off so I could keep it, not see it flung 
away. You can’t have it, George.” 

Coburn faced her. 

“T’ll give you five minutes to write that 
check,” he said. “If you don’t I’ll walk 
out of this house tonight.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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A ruined floor 
reduced their coal bills 


or three winters, the air valves on their steam radiators 
Pag hissed and sputtered and the pipes had thumped and 
banged. But they didn’t connect those slight annoyances 
with the fact that their coal bills were unusually high. 


Finally, one of those radiator valves did more than hiss, 
it leaked hot water, and ruined the floor. And then they 
decided to try Hoffman Valves. 


Not only did their radiators become whole-hot and 
silent; but they found that they were actually getting more 
heat from /ess coal. 


They discovered that— 


Hoffman Valves reduce coal bills 


Practica. ty all of the trouble and inefficiency in a steam 
heating system can be traced to poor air valves on the 
radiators. When those valves fail to do their work prop- 
erly, the result is poor heat and wasted fuel. 


Don’t waste precious coal 


Ir your coal-bills are high, don’t wait until the valves sput- 
ter and hiss or the pipes bang; but immediately replace the 
inefficient radiator air-valves with No. 1 Hoffman Valves, 
‘Watchmen of the Coal Pile.” 


Then you'll get maximum,heat with minimum fuel con- 
sumption, and in addition silent, never-leaking radiators. 


Hoffman Valves are guaranteed in writing to give you 
five full years of satisfactory service. 


Phone your Heating Contractor today! 
HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 
VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


Mait Tuis Couron To 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., INC. 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Enclosed is $2.15 for one No. 1 

Hoffman Valve to try on my worst 

radiator. If not satisfied I can return 

the valve and receive my money back. 


Please send me the booklet, ‘‘More 
Heat from Less Coal.” 
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FIRST AMERICAN | EUROPE’S LARGER FOOD NEEDS AND SMA 
MEANS OF PAYMENT 


MAN UFACTURE 


Knapp-Felt 


HATS fr MEN 


‘There is a distinct advan- 
tage in being able to select 
all types of headwear from 
a variety bearing the same 
trade mark of excellence. 
The highest standard of 
style and quality repre- 
sented by the Knapp-Felt 
signature has been main- 
tained for nearly three 
generations and applies 
with equal force to Soft Hats, 
Derbies, Silk Hats, Cloth Hats, 
Caps and Straw Hats. They are 
all made in the C & K shops 
under the same intelligent su- 
pervision. Knapp-Felt Hats are 
priced at Six Dollars and Seven 
Dollars, and the Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe qualities range from 
Eight Dollars upward. Knapp- 
Felt headwear is sold by the 
best hatters throughout the 
United States. 


Write for THE HATMAN 
The Crofut & Knapp Co., 251 Fifth Ave., New York 


Knapp-Felt 
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of bread grains sown in the fall of 1922 
shows excellent promise for 1923. 

The crop failures of 1921 and 1922 ac- 
quire an additional meaning when viewed 
in connection with the present trend of agri- 
culture. The trend of agriculture in Europe 
is away from cash crops. The principal 
cash crops are wheat, rye and sugar beets. 
The sugar-beet acreage of this year repre- 
sents no increase over last year. The wheat 
and rye acreages represent reduction. The 
prices of cash crops are regarded as unsatis- 
factory, and the peasants are turning land 
back to grass. This movement is pronounced 
in the United Kingdom, where agriculture 
is in a deplorable state, and is to be ob- 
served in Scandinavia, Germany, Central 
and Eastern Europe, though it is not appar- 
ent in France and Italy. Governmental 
regulations bear most heavily on the grower 
of wheat and rye, since the chief momentary 
concern of the cities is for cheap bread and 
agriculture is sacrificed to this end. 

Additional reasons for turning from cash 
crops to.animal husbandry lie in difficulties 
with labor and the high price of fertilizers. 
More or less everywhere in Europe, farm 
labor is expensive and socialized, so that 
the accustomed working conditions have 
been greatly altered. Wheat, rye and sugar 
beets require heavy fertilization. The price 
of fertilizers seems excessive compared 
with the increase in the returns. The costs 
of operation are relatively higher for grains 
and sugar beets than for animal products. 
This intensifies the natural tendency of the 
peasant toward animal husbandry. Wher- 
ever land reform, so called, has found ex- 
pression in parcellation, this has resulted in 
diminution of cultivation, with lowering of 
yield. Herein lies the explanation of better 
agriculture in Poland, where the large es- 
tates were not divided, and poorer agricul- 
turein Rumania, where division waseffected. 


Hard Alternatives 


High labor costs are having the effect in 
animal husbandry of increasing meat pro- 
duction at the expense of milk production. 
The socialized workday of the agricultural 
laborer is incompatible with the milking 
hours of the dairy. Under these circum- 
stances dairy farms are passing into feeding 
yards for the production of meat, a transi- 
tion seen over widely scattered parts of 
Europe and particularly prominent in the 
Tyrol. 

Europe imported last year about 16,- 
000,000 tons of wheat and rye, practically 
the same as the previous crop year. If the 
same amount of wheat and rye, in tons of 
flour, is to be available to the population 
during the present crop year as last year, 
Europe will need to import 7,000,000 tons 
more bread grains than last year. This 
amount of bread grain would cost at pres- 
ent prices more than $350,000,000, added 
suddenly to the sum of imports. In order to 
lower import burden Europe may under- 
take one of several alternative courses of 
action. The grains may be milled to higher 
extraction; for example, 85 per cent of flour 
to the unit of wheat and rye, instead of 74 
per cent. The use of substitute grains may 
be increased, such as barley, rice, maize 
and oats, varying in different countries 
according to availability. Substitution by 
vegetables, particularly by potatoes, is 
open to the population of most countries. 
Lastly, the intake of cereals may be low- 
ered from the satisfactory level of 1922 to 
the unsatisfactory level that was more or 
less common in Europe during 1917-20. 
In part these alternatives are open to gov- 
ernmental initiation and control; in part 
they represent the natural reactions of 
consumption to price. It is, however, cer- 
tain that the alternative courses of action 
cannot suffice to reduce the imports of 
wheat and rye to the level of the last crop 
year. Europe had good crops of fruit and 
vegetables, and some increase in sugar and 
meat products may eventuate. But these 
do not compensate for crop failure in bread 
grain. 

Increased imports being inevitable, 
Europe inquires first, Where are the grains 
available? and second, What are the means 
of payment? Excluding Russia, the present 
world wheat crop is larger than last year, 
the shortage in Europe being more than 
made up by increased yields in exporting 


_ Australia. 
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countries. Disregarding Russia as a source 
of supply, it seems clear that the exportable 
surplus of wheat and rye in North America, 
South America and Australia is sufficient to 
cover the increased import requirements of 
Europe, leaving India out of consideration. 
According to present crop reports it seems 
probable that North America, South Amer- 
ica and Australia could export more than 
700,000,000 bushels of wheat and rye out of 
the present crops. Europe on January 
first was behind in her import program. 
Imports lagged during the autumn, await- 
ing the outcome of crops in Argentina and 
Stocks fell to a low point, and 
during November and December imports 
were resumed on a large scale. Our ex- 
ports have recently been heavy. Later, 
Argentina and Australia will be drawn on 
and after April the huge Canadian crop 
will be free to flow to Europe. 


Conditions in Russia 


If we assume that Europe succeeds in 
covering her statistical requirements by im- 
portation from the countries mentioned, 
this might leave them without more than a 
nominal carry-over. If the new wheat acre- 
age in each country were to be reduced be- 
low that of the past season, as is the case 
with the new winter-wheat acreage in the 
United States, a small carry-over might 
have an ominous meaning for the bread 
supply next year. But disregarding future 
contingencies, it seems clear that there is 
wheat enough in the overseas world to 
cover all foreseeable import requirements 
of Ep eet if means of payment are avail- 
able. 

Transportation constitutes now no prob- 
lem, once the grains are at the seaboard. 
Difficulties exist, however, in rail transport 
to seaboard in every exporting country, 
and from seaboard in most importing coun- 
tries. 

The crops of Russia and the Balkans hold 
little promise for Western Europe. Accord- 
ing to the least untrustworthy information 
available, the Russian crop of bread grains 
might permit of a small export if trade were 
free and transportation efficient. Russian 
agents are pretending to offer grain from 
Northern Ukraine to Germany if the Ger- 
mans will send trains to the Ukraine border 
and supply the coal. Three provinces in the 
Ukraine—Kieff, Pultowa and Kharkoff— 
appear to have a surplus of a few million 
poods, though other provinces have serious 
deficiencies. At the same time, the Soviet 
Government is appealing to the world to 
ship grain in to the Volga through another 
winter, in order to check starvation. It is 
possible that there is surplus grain in North- 


ern Ukraine that cannot be shipped to the’ 


Volga. There is a statistical exportable 
surplus of wheat in Rumania of possibly 
500,000 tons. There is a deficit of maize. If 
the winter is an open one and other feeding 
stuffs can be employed to the maximum, 
less wheat will be used in substitution for 
maize as a feeding stuff and some may be 
available for export. Even if an exportable 
surplus were available, the railways in Ru- 
mania are so badly out of order that it is 
doubtful if the grain could be moved out. 
Farming operations throughout Rumania 
were visibly curtailed during 1922, for the 
curious reason that peasants have found it 
more profitable to use their work animals for 
teaming than for farm work, on account of 


the breakdown of local freight transporta- ° 


tion by rail. 

With regard to the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, better statistics are 
available. The crop of wheat and rye is a 
little below that of last year. The yield of 
oats and barley shows a decline of more 
than 10 per cent. The crop of maize is a 
partial failure, being not over a two-thirds 
crop. These deficiencies will not be made 


. good by the record prune crop that has 


been reported. As a result of failure of 
maize, it is probable that wheat and rye 
will be diverted to animals and, in addition, 
the number of pigs may need to be reduced. 
Grain options held by French and Swiss 
buyers have been canceled and export em- 
bargo may be set up. Conditions in Bul- 
garia apparently offer promise of-a small 
exportable surplus. All in all, therefore, 
Western Europe can expect from the east 
and south no more than 1,000,000 tons of 
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printing press turning out paper money. 
The higher the price of imported wheat the 
more the state budget is unbalanced. 

These price considerations hold for all 
European states with depreciated curren- 
cies, but are particularly applicable to 
Germany and Austria and to some extent 
to France and Italy. If unemployment ap- 
pears the high bread price becomes a 
menace to:social order. This price menace 
cannot be eliminated by further inflation 
with paper money, because the wage can- 
not be kept up with the import price. 

The continued depreciation of currency 
makes distribution of foodstuffs from pro- 
ducers and importers to consumers pro- 
gressively more difficult. With the German 
mark at 8000 to the dollar Germany feeds 
her people only with hazards. Should the 
mark fall to 20,000 to the dollar Germany 
may find it impossible to feed her people, 
just as in the case of Austria. 


How Will France Feed Herself? 


The return of Alsace-Lorraine has made 
France the most self-sufficient state in 
Europe. In considering the ability of 
France to increase her import of wheat over: 
last year by 2,000,000 tons, one must scru- 
tinize her balance of merchandise trade and 
her international account. As the result of 
restriction of imports and‘stimulation of 
exports. France a little while ago’ enjoyed 
a practical balance of ‘merchandise trade 
for. a considerable ‘time. More recently 
imports have increased more than exports, 
and the balance of merchandise trade for 
1922 threatens to be negative. Last year 
she imported 700,000 tons of wheat. This 
winter she will secure little grain from 
Algeria and must import 3,000,000 tons of 
wheat, if the same amount of flour of the 
same extraction as last year is to be avail- 
able. This will result in a heavy negative 
balance of merchandise trade. To compen- 
sate for this, no further restriction of im- 
ports is to be seriously considered. Whether 
further stimulation of exports can be at- 
tained during the next six months is equally 
doubtful. The French heavy industries are 
operating inefficiently and at low capacity, 
and at current prices new markets are not 
to be secured. Additional French luxury 
exports to the countries of Europe are 
scarcely to be expected. Luxury exports to 
the Western Hemisphere may be extended 
somewhat as unemployment ceases and 
better times return to North and South 
America. But no scrutiny of the data of 
French trade gives hope that increases of 
exports can be quickly attained to com- 
pensate for the huge increase of imports of 
wheat. 

With respect to the balance of interna- 
tional payments of France, less is to be said. 
It is clear—without any consideration of 
payment of interest on war debts—that 
the international account is negative. But 
how much negative only an official French 
bookkeeper would be able to say, and 
perhaps not he! France has received a 
great deal of tourist money during the last 
year. A considerable volume of French 


loans has been floated in foreign markets. | 


Despite unsatisfactory conditions in ocean 
trade, there has been some return from the 
merchant marine. Little capital has been 
exported to the colonies, and still less to 
foreign countries. How many francs have 
been sold abroad is not a matter of record. 
France would be grateful if she had more 
franes in New York and fewer in London. 
Undoubtedly France could sell francs to 
the extent required to import 3,000,000 
tons of wheat, but at a heavy cost in de- 
preciation of currency. France has reason 
to fear depreciation of the franc from causes 
lying outside of wheat imports. Unques- 
tionably she will attempt to finance the 
purchase of foreign wheat by credits or 
loans. The subject of her unbalanced state 
budget would not now enter directly into 
the problem. The ordinary budget has a de- 
ficit variously estimated from 4,000,000,000 
to 5,000,000,000 franes. The extraordinary 
budget has a deficit estimated from 17,000,- 
000,000 to 24,000,000,000 francs. 

The French budget statements are either 
unskillfully prepared or too skillfully pre- 
pared. A perusal of the budget debates in 
the Chamber of Deputies is illuminating in 
this regard. Internal loans must continue 
to be floated and domestic taxes aug- 
mented. But the proceeds of internal 
loans and taxes come to the government in 
the form of frances that can be exchanged 
for wheat only by being sold on the inter- 
national market. No serious concern need 


be felt for the ability of France to secure the | 
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Furnace Comfort for Small Homes 


‘To Women Who Live 
In Underheated Houses 


—learn now about this new way of heating 


O you know there is no 

need now of living un- 
comfortably even in coldest 
weather? And that an ex- 
pensive heating system is 
not needed to provide ade- 
quate warm air heat? 


We have perfected a new 
way and should like to tell 
you about it. 


It is called the Estate Hea- 
trola. Authorities say it is 
changing the heating habits 
of the nation. Thousands 
are in use. Probably some 
of your friends can tell you 
the delights it brings. 


Works Like a Furnace 


The Heatrola is a practical 
and efficient warm air heat- 
ing device. Installed in one 
of the living rooms, it keeps 
the whole house warm. 


Great volumes of warm, 
moist air are supplied to 
every room, upstairs and 


down, and changed twice 
each hour—the secret, as 
doctors will tell you, of 
healthful heating. 


It does the work of a furnace 
and looks like a handsome 
mahogany phonograph. 


The finish is rich grained 
mahogany enamel, smooth as 
glass and everlasting. You 
can rub it off and dust it 
with a cloth, just as you do 
your furniture. No black 
iron to clean, or nickel to 
shine. 


Get the Facts 


See an Heatrola at leading 
hardware or furniture stores. 
Also at heating contractors’. 
Note, too, it .is as easily 
moved as a stove, so if you 
rent you can take it with 
you when you move. Burns 
any sort of fuel. 


The coupon below brings 
interesting information, free 
and postpaid. Mail it. 


6Estale 
HEATROLA 


MADE By THE EsTATE Stove Co., HAMILTON, OHIO — 
BUILDERS SINCE 1845 oF THE FAMOUS ESTATE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES 


If you prefer a basement 
furnace 


—check the coupon for booklet 
and full information about Estate 
Sanitary Warm-Air Furnaces, in 
pipe and pipeless models. All 
cast-iron construction; five-year 
guaranteed fire-pot; ball-bearing 
grate; new-type grate shaker; 
swinging vapor tank; many other 
fine features. 


FREE BOOK °” MAIL THIS 
THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


Send me free information regarding heating 
system checked below and name of nearest 


dealer. 
[{j} ESTATE HEATROLA 
ESTATE WARM AIR FURNACE 
(_) Pipe Model ( Pipeless Model 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
City and State % 


How many rooms in your house? 
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Your Old-fash- 
ioned Wedding 
Ring —a band 
of plain metal. 

= 


= NA 
1,4) mark. 


is avg 


Fromthe beloved Gold Band» 
acirclet of exquisite beauty 


Any old-fashioned wedding band can be 
changed into an Orange Blossom ring of 
exquisite beauty. In the process, the cher- 
ished inscription is not harmed, nor is the 
ring cut. It is reduced to any one of four 
widths. Then into the metal is chased—which 
means hammered by hand, not merely cut— 
a delicate design of orange blossoms s# 2# 
Rings so modernized may be had with an 
overlay of hard iridio-platinum, gorgeously 
jeweled, or in the original metal. Any dealer 
who sells the genuine Orange Blossom ring can 
explain the process and give you estimates. 


Sold Exclusively in Better Shops—$12.00 and up 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York, 576 Fifth Avenue Windsor, Ontario 


e (30) 
Genuine 


Orange Blossom 
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The Same Ring 
Made Over—A 
Genuine Orange 
: Blossom bearing 
\Y _ the Traub Trade- 


“Wedding Ring Senti- 
ment’’ is a delightful book- 
let of wedding ring lore—a 
compilation of quaint and 
ancient customs. A copy 
will be sent upon request. 


Wedding and Engagement 


AR TeNeeees 


Bear this Mark 
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wheat she now requires. It is a question of 
the price she has to pay in terms of re- 
sources and position of currency. It is not, 
as yet, necessary to print new notes—in- 
flate—in order to sell frances for wheat. 

To judge the financial position of France, 
one must not take official statements too 
literally. The Prime Minister recently 
stated, almost in one breath, that France 
could not pay her foreign debts and that 
her credit was perfect. The traditional 
French thrift is everywhere in evidence and 
there is little trace of the socialistic sloth so 
prevalent elsewhere in Europe. The peas- 
ants still buy internal bonds, and France 
faces no immediate financial crisis so long 
as the national thrift finds outlet in invest- 
ment channels. A budgetary crisis is, how- 
ever, due in 1923. In any event, the current 
food supply of France is one of the least of 
her troubles. 

In France, trade in and milling of bread 
grains were last season entirely free. Under 
these circumstances the French wheat price 
followed the world price rather closely. On 
account of differences in quality, the hard 
wheat of North America now commands a 
premium in the French market. This is 
partly due to the high water content of the 
French wheat. French milling has always 
been conducted on a narrow margin, and 
before the war Australian wheat carried a 
premium for the mere reason that it con- 
tained 2 per cent less water than the wheat of 
North America. A considerable proportion 
of the present French wheat crop will be 
fedtoanimals. This moist, soft wheat grades 
low in the mills, and under these circum- 
stances the price on the farm may be lower 
than on imported fodder grains delivered 
to the farm. Wheat is not esteemed so good 
an animal food as maize, but experience 
teaches that the European peasant feeds 
the grain that is cheapest in terms of local 
currency. Apparently something between 
one-tenth and one-fifth of the French crop 
may prove unacceptable to the mills for 
reasons of quality. For the balance of the 
average wheat of France, representative 
mills find that 80 to 40 per cent of hard 
wheat must be used in order efficiently to 
produce representative flour. 


Government Regulation 


The French Government has recently 
attempted to reduce the import require- 
ments of wheat by an arbitrary milling regu- 
lation. Only straight flour is permitted, and 
the wheat, whencesoever derived, must be 
ground to correspond to a sample flour 
prepared by the government. The sample 
was prepared from Australian wheat and 
may be duplicated by grinding sixty to 
seventy parts of soft French wheat with 
thirty to forty parts of hard imported 
wheat, to an extraction of about 74 per cent. 
If the French miller were left to his own 
devices he would separate a part of this 
straight flour into one or two patents and 
one clear flour. These flours he would sell 
at appropriate prices to different trades, 
giving better satisfaction to the hotel trade 
and a cheaper flour for the working classes. 

The present French regulation merely 
provides for a straight flour; it does not in- 
crease the amount of flour. This could be 
done if the sample represented an extrac- 
tion of 85 per cent. But even if this were 
done, better satisfaction would be secured 
if the miller were permitted to take the 
straight flour, no matter of what extraction, 
and separate it into patent and clear in 
order to meet the tastes and incomes of 
different consumers. The present French 
regulation will result in disorganization of 
milling, confusion in trading, and dissatis- 
faction to consumers, with no increase in 
yield of flour or reduction in import re- 
quirements. 

There is some doubt as to the actual 
French wheat situation. The reported crop 
of last year, 8,800,000 tons, imports 
700,000 tons, and old stocks of the food 
administration 500,000 tons, total practi- 
cally 10,000,000 tons. If 1,000,000 tons 
were subtracted for seed, and the carry- 
over into and out of the year regarded as 
balanced, this would mean consumption of 
nearly a pound of flour per day per person. 
The French are heavy bread eaters, but 
that figure looks rather high, though the 
current milling requirements are about 
700,000 tons per month. One infers that 
the stocks in the country are high. If this 
be true, imports will be materially lower 


than 3,000,000 tons, possibly little more 


than 2,000,000. 
With France, as with Italy, one must 
weigh three possibilities: That the crop of 
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‘of an insinuation that upon 
oe sort of guilt. 
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eng that Clark saw in this 
isreat opportunity. He had a 
| order to carry it out it must 
1 bsolute secret. He was in 
n He procured a fast car and 
t» road toward the Baltimore 
. While he came he ‘rehearsed 
nat he believed was to be the 
) lifetime. He thought the 
(at least the nomination, was 
n I am now inclined to agree 
had a plan, and there must 
may a thrill for him as he sped 
wd its consummation. 
B timore, he went to the hotel 
x-snator—his manager—had a 
n with his wife and his daugh- 
emee the room of a certain 
as Just across the hall. The 
1not gone to the armory, and 
eard a familiar voice. 
tk was rehearsing his effort 
ajr and the ladies! 
S\. Was open. 
dlanned a most dramatic mo- 
din fact have been dramatic. 
vuld have swung the conven- 
going to appear alone in the 
€/onvention hall, and coming 
he was going to demand the 
Pex On a matter of. personal 
nto clear himself of the ‘‘in- 
*s made by his traducers.” 
1a» appeared not only as a wel- 
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“4 worn-out hundreds of dele- 
ili as a brave man, a figure, a 
ol7 as a hero but as a martyr. 
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The young man in the room across the 
hall heard the oratorical rehearsal, went 
out and knocked on the closed door. The 
voice was suddenly stilled. One of the 
ladies opened the door a crack. 

“Tf the senator rehearses his speech,”’ 
said the friendly intruder, ‘‘he will risk his 
whole effort. It would be fatal to have it 
known by the convention that he will ap- 
pear. If he appears unexpectedly it will 
cause tears of emotion, but if everyone 
knows he is coming it will cause the laugh 
of a century. These hotel halls are full of 
newspaper men. Look out! Your transom 
is open!”’ 

The giver of advice tells me that he was 
not thanked. The door was closed and 
there was a vain attempt to close the tran- 
som. Then came a lady’s voice saying, 
“That was magnificent. Go on!” 

And Champ Clark went on. A passing 
correspondent heard him and in half an 
hour a Clark convention strategist came 
up from the Armory to say that if Clark 
came there it would result in nothing but 
a ridiculous fiaseo—his presence in Balti- 
more, his intentions, his dramatics were 
already being passed from mouth to ear. 
Clark never went. A little harmless vanity 
or a bit of rust on a transom-closing device 
may have changed the history of the war, 
the peace and the world. 

These are the matters which a defeated 
and thwarted man in politics may con- 
template as he stares at nothingness on 
election night, and some men take reflec- 
tions of this kind to the grave. The presi- 
dency, particularly, is a big stake. There is 
immortality, or, at least—if the phrasé is 
possible—immortality of a certain dimen- 
sion and a certain permanence. It is as- 
tounding how soon failure to reach this 
crest of fame relegates some men to utter 
obscurity. I could name, were it not a way 
to plant new seeds of bitterness in men’s 
hearts, a dozen who have come within 
striking distance of this great stake and in 
another ten years will be forgotten. 


Mr. Root’s Misfortune 


Root is one name which will have te- 
nacity. But I do not suppose he will forget 
his tour of South America in the interest of 
a Pan-Americanism and in the labor of 
building up a faith throughout South Amer- 
ica that the United States is not an im- 
perialistic nation. If he ever made a play 
for the presidency that was it. And then 
some mulatto bandit raided a little planta- 
tion in Cuba. It was enough to start a 
group of revolutionists toward Havana. 
The storm gathered. Havana was sur- 
rounded. Palma abdicated. We were 
forced to send troops. Taft followed, and 
how he dealt with the rebels who were 
outside the city and on what principle need 
not be told here. It is sufficient to point 
out that all the confidence in the Root 
protestations was momentarily obliterated 
throughout South America. Root’s Pan- 
Americanism and the grooming for the 
presidency which it would have given him 
were knocked into a cocked hat. Taft got 
a feather in his cap, but Root’s seasonal 
headdress was thoroughly plucked. One 
too many drinks in a mulatto in the interior 
of Cuba at a roadside inn may have marked 
the destiny of a man, and, for all we know, 
the destiny of a nation which needed his 
distinguished ability. 

Among the defeated it is the beginning 
of a long path of memory of such facts as 
these which comes in the trail of an elec- 
tion. 

I have seen defeated men who could turn 
their backs within a few hours on all post- 
mortem examinations of their defeats, but 
with others they will go on submitting the 
corpses of their hopes to eternal autopsies. 

I never saw anyone in American politics, 
candidates or managers, spend much time 
in analyzing victory. Victory is victory. 
Activity, new plans, hectic days follow a 
victory. I went through one campaign 
close to a presidential candidate. We 
talked ourselves weary about where the 
vote would come from and how; we picked 
to pieces the elements, geographical, racial, 
industrial and social, which might cause 
our success or roll us into the ditch. But 
after victory arrived I cannot remember a 
single word of retrospective analysis of the 
results. He never mentioned the subject to 
me or I to him, not because there was any- 
thing delicate or unpleasant about it, but 
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probably because it is well to assume that 
victory is deserved and needs no study or 
apologies. Study and apologies and ex- 
planations are the portion of the defeated, 
who often have the leisure to indulge in 
retrospective meditation. 

If defeat comes to a man as a surprise in 
American politics the greatest and com- 
monest reason for the surprise is that the 
candidate has depended on the power of 
herd voting. I know of no other factor of 
deception equal to a false faith that. Amer- 
ican voters can often be herded like sheep 
or catalogued under supposed reasons for 
partisanship. Many a candidate, even 
those for the highest offices, has made the 
mistake of believing that he has rounded up 
the woman vote, or the labor vote, or the 
vote of some group of foreign born, or the 
vote of some group supposed to be held 
together by a religious prejudice, or the 
farmer vote. 

Nothing can be more deceptive; and 
this is because the American voter—thank 
God—resents being a sheep. Woe betide 
any candidate who exhorts a group to stick 
together and asks the individuals therein 
to merge their own judgments in a mass 
prejudice! In exceptional cases there may 
be voting reasons which bind groups or 
kinds of men together. But the voters 
must never be made conscious that the 
candidate and his party are trying to whip 
them into line so that their individual 
judgments are discounted. 

I remember in a state where there was a 
strong undercurrent of foolish and wasteful 
religious prejudice a candidate went down 
to a district considered solid for his party on 
a Saturday night before election. He made 
an excellent speech; but feeling, as he told 
me sorrowfully afterward, that a word to 
the boys was needed, he ended his per- 
formance by arising again from his seat on 
the stage as if he had had an afterthought 
and saying in a kind of oratorical undertone, 
“Stick together, you He named a 
religious belief. Ten minutes after the 
meeting was out, in the street one could 
hear men saying: ‘So he thinks I’ve got 
to vote one way because of my faith. I’ve 
heard those who weren’t of that faith ac- 
cuse us of that, but never a man who was 
one of us!” 

This word was spread around, and on 
the following Tuesday a district always 
counted as solid gave the candidate less 
than 50 per cent of its voting strength. 

It is all very well to put forth a case so 
that the case itself will appeal to certain 
elements in a population; the danger 
comes when the attempt to herd men and 
women is carried to the point of labeling 
them with some label outside of the legiti- 
mate political brands. 


The Woman Vote Analyzed 


Almost the shrewdest political manager 
I ever knew is the boss of a New England 
state. In the campaign of 1918 those who 
opposed him had figured that the most 
powerful detached vote in the state was the 
large industrial-worker vote. They began to 
appeal to labor. I asked my acquaintance, 
who was now harder pressed than he had 
ever been before, why he did not make 
some counter appeal. 

He said: ‘‘Leave it lay. If I let these 
fellows alone, who are trying to beat me, 
they will overplay the labor business. They 
will make the workers sick of being branded 
as labor voters, and there’ll be a big swing 
back toward being free-living, free-thinking 
and free-voting human beings.” 

He was quite right. The election returns 
indicated about the same division of the 
vote in the country“districts as in the 
thickest industrial centers. The returns 
said clearly and emphatically that human 
beings in America refuse to be labeled and 
herded. 

It is so with women. Attempts to make 
a surface appeal to the woman vote have 
never been decisively successful, and this 
will be especially true if the women begin 
to feel that someone is trying to sheep- 
drive them into the sex corral. The woman 
vote in 1916 and 1920, when analyzed, gave 
no clear indication that women were sus- 
ceptible to any appeal to women or ex- 
hortation to women to rally to principles of 
which wives and mothers are supposed to 
be the particular guardians. If I ever 
wanted the support of women to back me 
up in a declaration of war, I would try to 
lead my opponent to go about setting up a 
tearful note about mothers who had always 
stood against the waste of precious blood. 
That tearful note would challenge three 
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women while it was wheedli 
when challenged for good sen 
and ruthlessness in making 
under conscientious necessit 
showed that women, compare 
are equally Spartan and perh: 
The way to bring them quicke 
state of mind is to tell them f 
about how soft they are an 
should merge their selves intoa 
jelly of sentimentality. 

In brief, one of the finest anc 
ful truths about American po 
the voters will not let themsel 
ringed, range-branded, carloade 
yard delivered. But this fact ; 
the cause for much useful medit 
part of defeated candidates wh 
the mistake of believing that 
is true. 

I believe that next to this 
defeated candidate, all other | 
equal, may look for the cause 
his own personal conduct whe 
tion before his fellows. It take 
maintain naturalness, particul 
false step of artificiality may | 
takes a genius to keep the ar 
his personality sincere and nc 
ment, vigorous and sweaty ont 
or too colorless and feeble an 
gentle and modest on the othe 

The average judgment of tl 
voter as to the sincerity of a1 
He will be much more easi 
about a man’s doctrine than 
man himself. Defeated can 
always do well to ask themsel 
they have made the slip kn 
phony play. | 


The Fatal Phony} 


T. R. could ask a prize fight 
fast, and when the newspap 
told the story it endeared T. 
men and women. Why? Bec 
all there was a belief that T. R, 
breakfast, and that the reasor 
the breakfast was because heh 
ination to enter into other men 
he could find there forms of 
clash different in species but 
from his own. But let Nichi 
Butler try the same action an 
would suspect that it woul 
breakfast. It would appear to 
of democracy and an attempi 
one-of-the-people atmosphere. 

Many a defeated candidate 
the wise conclusion that wha 
America, after all, is not ¢ 
superiority. I have heard n 
talk about Roosevelt’s demoe! 
meant that T. R. had a vast ur 
I would agree; but otherwise 
that Roosevelt’s following wa 
by his democracy but by his 
I remember a retired Irish 
had gone into politics and se 
of Roosevelt there. 


Dutch ancestry, and so on,” sa 
no democrat, if you mean by 
a level with us. He knows dil 
an aristocrat. 
most of us, and that’s why m! 
for him.” 

Many a defeated candidat 
a large part of his failure to1 
following principle: Once in 
man in politics can pretend t 
a fellow than he is and past 
but beware of trying to make 
be less of a man than you are 

I remember a candidate wh 
district of workingmen to 1 
speech in a state campaign. 
would endear him to his at 
appeared to be a democratic 
He carefully avoided wear 
frock coat or cutaway. He 
self in a slouchy suit and to 
pipe with him. He talked a 
like us.”’ It was fatal! 

In the first place, men and 
no wish that their leaders 
them. They want leaders t 
and better. There was nor 
them by appearing in an ol 
It was the undemocratic ta 
would have shown the prope! 
for the corncob pipe, it V 
though unjustly, to be a. 
affectation, and that was th 
In polities, as in all other lan 
tense is the name of the st 
the toes of any ambition for 
cess are most painfully stubb 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

I have pointed out in other places that 
political campaigns fail because of various 
reasons. Now I am interested only in those 
reasons for failure which do not appear in 
the course of a campaign, but keep the 
candidate in a fool’s paradise from which 
the exit leads to disillusionment. To the 
folly of depending upon the voters to sub- 
mit to sheep herding, and to the folly of 
pretending to be the kind of man he is 
not, the candidate can deceive himself by 
listening to his friends. 

Not only in officeholding but in a can- 
didacy the honest and wise friend who not 
only can see the truth but will come and 
tell it is the greatest of treasures. 

I remember a pilgrimage I once took 
with another man across several states to 
see an illustrious American and dissuade 
him, if possible, from accepting a certain 
nomination. At the railway station of our 
destination we met a third person who for 
years had been a devoted follower of the 
great man and is now well known all over 
the country. 

When he heard our errand he said, ‘‘ You 
are absolutely right. This misapplication 
of energies must be prevented.” 

Two days later all three met again in the 
study of the illustrious man. The latter 
was not well satisfied with me and my 
friend who had expressed an opinion con- 
trary to his own desires and inclinations. 
He turned to the other man. 

“Look here,” he said. ‘‘Here are A and 
B trying to tell me that I would be putting 
my head into a noose. What do you 
think?” 

It was evident that he hoped to get from 
the third man support and comfort. And 
he got it! I often think when I meet that 
man now that he knows that I know that 
he is something of a moral coward, just as 
many others who fear to displease the great. 

He hesitated, gulped, but finally replied, 
“Why, I can’t imagine such a lack of 
faith!” 

Roosevelt, as a matter of fact, did not on 
that occasion run for the governorship of 
New York; but at that moment he was 
surrounded by a group whose good faith 
he might well have mistrusted, since the 
same mouths which cautioned him against 
declaring himself a candidate for the presi- 
dency on the ground that the people would 
resent any officeholding ambition were urg- 
ing him to enter the gubernatorial contest, 
which every treacherous friend and every 
wise enemy knew was a blind alley. 

Even strong men have a weakness which 
forces across their lips agreement with the 
hopes and opinions of a candidate. It is 
easy to report good news. Few men who 
work in politics are wise enough to know 
that they come in contact with a hundred 
men and women who are on their side to 
every one who is against their side. There- 
fore the candidate is always surrounded by 
those who, first of all, are collectors of 
colored information as to the prospects, and 
who, secondly—being human—like to forget 
bad news and fail to report it. 


Landslide Joe 


I remember a Wednesday morning scene 
in astate headquarters. The national com- 
mittee, like all national committees, had 
been one which an associate of mine once 
described as ‘‘an organization apparently 
dedicated to the printing of campaign lit- 
erature and to devising ways and means 
for preventing its distribution.”” And now, 
in the cold gray dawn of the day after elec- 
tion, the main room was choked with piles 
and bales and bundles of belated shipments 
of the pamphlet entitled Are We Still Free? 
and the poster familiarly known as the 
Ten Reasons Why, and the booklet called 
by the jocular, The Wallop. 

On top of one of those piles was the 
famous Jo-Jo. I never knew Jo-Jo’s real 
name, but I still love him. He was forty 
and freckled, and missed a tooth or two 
when the green-corn season was on; and he 
had been the general glad hand, door- 
keeper, errand boy and conversationalist of 
the headquarters. Toward the end of the 
campaign he had earned the additional 
title of Landslide Joe, because he whispered 
to everyone, including the candidates, ‘‘I’ll 
ats you the inside—it’s going to be a land- 
slide!”’ 

In defeat, he was crestfallen. His feet 
hung over the campaign literature and he 
was draped in gloom. 

Someone said, ‘‘ Well, Jo-Jo, where was 
that landslide?” 

His wrath arose. 
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““What’s the matter wil 
flashed back. ‘‘Haven’t yor 
perience? I never got caught 
like this in all my life!” 

Even when the candidat 
rounded by hopeful enthusias 
can discount the human 
makes men reluctant to vo’ 
among the expressions of th 
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drawing correct estimates fr 
themselves. Where voters cai 
ballot into a box in a corner d 
ducting a straw vote, it is p 
near the truth; but any exy 
to a party candidate or ma 
rank-and-file voter as to his 6 
may be honest, but it is my e: 
it is at least subject to chang 

I have heard them talk; 
them march in torchlight par 
been rejoiced by their cheers 
often seen them vote the othe 
ously enough, the two best w 
voter in his adherence to a pa 
are to get his signature or his 
not know all the mystery of f! 
in the human mind which er 
alty by a signature; but I d 
a Democrat can be induced 
dotted line on a post card an 
Republican headquarters or 
candidate or a Republican n 
if that post card only bears 
ment as “‘To the Republican 
governor. Sir: I believe h 
best policy. Very truly your 
then said John Doe, someh 
moment of signing feels that 
a cause. He will come wai 
after the signature with a vag 
sense of having signed on. A) 
is ever subscribed to a party: 
pend upon it that the man o 
whom it has been extracted 1 
variably stick to the cause li 
woolen stocking. 

Wanting his signature or 
tion, it is hard to tell what a 
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every doorbell and a person 
the vote of every registered 
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Toward election day he be; 
smile of confidence like that | 
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reassuring secret. The day a 
met him. He had been thro} 
humiliation. He was crestfa! 

I said to him, ‘Never 1! 
luck next time! What do » 
vote indicated?”’ 
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of patronage. They flatter, 
itrigue; and when no other 
on they lay down a barrage of 
. and engagements which so 
xe elected man’s time that he 
see over the hedge which has 
around him. 
man of the vigor or the com- 
a Roosevelt or a Harding to 
weighing all things which a 
ds now thrust under his nose. 
10 aspires to the presidency 
‘that Providence in its mercy 
im from this onslaught of 
fit did not he would probably 
-o distrust almost everyone, 
sceptible only to those who 
him. I know how easy it 
‘ome under the spell of those 
sribed in the Wilson régime as 
30ys. I know how one would 
meself against the temptation 
atimacy and confidence only 
‘ear of one’s displeasure and 
ant eagerness would fill one 
1 and deprive one of the 
brutal realities. 
yerhaps more than any Presi- 
» faculty of keeping himself 
the truth. Wilson not only 
his hand out of the White 
_ around for facts; he even 
stage where he distrusted the 
yse who had loved him long- 
tithfully. Thave often thought 
mpathy that the pain arising 
‘ust and this irritation at dif- 
as it may have fallen upon 
ho remained faithful to the 
ve gnawed still more at the 
| of one possessed at certain 
} unparalleled power and un- 
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in a presidential contest is 
ibe busy with problems to 
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ergies of a presidential cam- 
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the campaign. 
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ne a beautiful peak, and I’m 
11 out in the sun and spend a 
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ceases its importuning. If he listens in- 
tently he will hear that its most important 
demand is for him to pick his crew. 

Those who are born wise or have had 
wisdom thrust upon them will have picked 
the crew, or at least the candidates for the 
important posts, before election night. This 
is difficult to do, because in many cases one 
cannot be sure that the man chosen, say 
for a cabinet place, will accept. There are 
many reasons why the candidate cannot put 
himself in the place of making pledges to 
offer posts. One of them is that for some 
reason the fact of the pledge, as it is always 
called by an unsympathetic world, always 
leaks out. Remember that it is not neces- 
sary that the future Secretary of the Navy 
should tell it, even to his wife, to have it 
made public. The press watches those who 
talk with the candidate, and the fitness for 
special positions of all who have contact 
with him is carefully weighed. Suppose then 
that the candidate has pledged the Secre- 
taryship of the Navy to Senator X. The 
correspondents know that Senator X was 
the defender of the Battleship Appropriation 
Bill; he might make a good Secretary of the 
Navy. They ask him if he is prepared to 
deny that the candidate has pledged this 
post to him. If he is a truthful man he at 
least loosens his collar before he gives a cate- 
gorical denial. 

The next day he is mentioned all over the 
country as the man who will in all probabil- 
ity be appointed, whereupon the other eight 
thousand aspirants for the post begin to 
hint that there is something dark and 
sinister about the arrangement. 


Looking Out Cabinet Timber 


Therefore the most that can be done 
and the spirit of the inquiry are represented 
in the following conversation: The candi- 
date lights a cigar and says, “If perchance 
I am elected, I may wish to speak of a cer- 
tain matter to you.” 

The prospective Secretary of the Navy 
moves forward in his chair. He is eager. 
That is human. He says, however, “Al- 
ways count on me. But remember that I do 
not want anything.” 


They all say that. Some mean it, others | 
think they mean it, others know they mean | 


nothing of the kind. 
‘Well, senator,” the candidate says, “I 
was thinking of the Navy.” 


The other chokes, but manages to say, | | 


“You mean the Cabinet job?” 

“Yes. I don’t know exactly what I will 
do about it.”’ 

The face of the senator falls; the lumi- 
nous quality of hope grows gray and cold. 


“But if I am elected I want to know, in | 


” 


case I desired you to serve 
“T’d rather not talk about that now.” 
Often the decent, unselfish element in human 


nature comes bubbling up stronger than | 


any ambition. 

“Nor I,” says the candidate. “But if I 
found I needed you? I may not, but sup- 
posing I did? Would you help me? Could 
TI count on you to accept? I can’t tell what 


I will do, but it would be a comfort to know | 


how you’d stand.” 

“T’d accept.” 

That is the typical conversation, and 
there is nothing in it except delicacy of 
feeling and practical foresight. A wise can- 
didate will have many of these conver- 
sations. Some men will interpret such a 
conversation as being an implied pledge. I 
have known several who have tried to cash 
such conversations at the bank of realiza- 
tion, but I have no particular respect for 
these men. They place their own personal 
fortunes and ambitions above friendship 
for the candidate, and above the public 
welfare. They are in the minority. The 
fact that this minority exists does not even 
throw a shadow on the fine willingness of 
other men :to give up their hopes and to 
submit to the judgment of the man elected. 

‘“My stars!”’ said a successful candidate 
to me once. ‘‘I am astounded! It is like 
a picture puzzle—like a jig-saw picture. 
A man cannot merely pick out the fit men. 
There is geography. There is party obli- 
gation, and what astounds me is the num- 
ber of supposedly valid promises which 
have been made in the emergency of the 
campaign or by a misunderstanding. Not 
promises I made. No! Promises made for 
me.” 

Some years ago I knew that three men 
serving as ambassadors or in the Cabinet 
were men who had battered their way into 
place by proving that a man not the candi- 
date, but high in the councils of the party, 
had promised that certain places would be 
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delivered. One of them—an old man seek- 


| ing a crown for the end of his career—had 


suffered a nervous breakdown when he had 
heard that there was doubt about his ap- 
pointment, and the President was actually 
begged to save his life—and perhaps did it! 

The trouble never ends with the selection 
of a man; there is where it begins. It is 
possible for a man or woman to live so well 
and in such a kindliness of spirit that he or 
she goes to the grave without an enemy. 
But if the Executive appoints such a person 
to office, or proposes to do so in such a way 
as to let it become known, the enemies 
spring up like toadstools in an autumn 
night in a barnyard. 

The candidate, now elected and in office, 
finds that every appointment he makes is 
a kind of target for shots, and if he is game 
he has to stand behind these targets and 
without full assurance or knowledge rely 
upon their stalwart qualities to prevent 
the missiles penetrating and landing in his 
own flesh. It takes nerves and courage to 
do this. Both Wilson and Harding have 
had to do it. 

There are humors of office seeking which 
are hackneyed. Everyone knows the pathos 
and tragedy, the comedy and absurdity, 
which attend the presence of hordes that 
descend like May flies after an election and 
pull every string and every congressman’s 
leg. This horde perches on doorsteps and 
begs a good word finally from the White 
House or Executive Mansion dog. If one 
stops to realize that the very fact that this 
horde is a horde out of good jobs, that this 
fact indicates in advance its members’ un- 
fitness, that the horde is frank in admitting 
that its reasons for asking for places are 
based on factors among which merit or 
worth are seldom mentioned, one can see 
that it is no fun for the successful candidate 
to deal with it. Wilson was driven to the 
announcement that he would appoint no 
man to office who asked for it. I remember 
that Roosevelt once in desperation was 
about to appoint a lawyer to a certain va- 
cancy in a Federal judgeship because he had 
read a virile article of this lawyer’s author- 
ship in a magazine. The President was 
tired out by the claimants of the position 
and turned to a man he had never seen. 
Only protests of the greatest vigor from 
unprejudiced lawyers who strenuously 
questioned the fitness of the man prevented 
the appointment. 


A President’s Friends 


Not only the President but all those who 
are supposed to be close to his ear, his mind 
or his heart fall under the fire of a barrage 
of ambition. A round on the golf links with 
a Taft, a Wilson or a Harding is enough to 
create for an innocent man a whole new 
circle of lifelong friends. 

I have known of a man who walked with 
the President during an afternoon two days 
before election who suddenly received from 
his acquaintances six boxes of cigars and 
several quarts of various old labels and a 
brace of canvasback ducks. 

Fortunately the circle of any President’s 
friends will probably be respectable and 
honorable. I have heard an Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States say that a lawyer 
without a conscience and with some skill in 
machination could, if he were close to a 
President, take a million dollars a year 
from clients. He might not have theslightest 
influence, but the clients would believe for a 
long time that he had. There is also always 
the chance that any friend of a President 
who was not beyond suspicion might gain a 
piece of information from a passing word 
which would be good tender in the stock 
exchanges for a fortune. Instances of this 
truth have not been lacking in the confi- 
dences exchanged by those who watch such 
matters. An indiscreet word to a group of 
newspaper men might bring on:a panic. It 
is not only the President who has responsi- 
bility for his friends, but also the friends 
themselves. Theirs is a relationship re- 
quiring highest honor and discretion. 

It is no marvel, then, that any great ex- 
ecutive feels himself somewhat locked in. 
Victory in politics may bring a capacity 
to serve; it may create more or less perma- 
nent immortality, although I have known 
a governor of a state who took the pomp of 
his position most seriously, but was chas- 
tened and grieved a few days after election 
when his wife, who has an excellent sense 
of humor, asked him to name seven of his 
predecessors.. Like many a man who is 
appointed to a place in the Cabinet, he 
couldn’t! Victory may bring joys, but it 
brings its pain. 
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Certain members of a Cabinet will prove 
dependable advisers, but there is always a 
certain amount of human jealousy even in 
a Cabinet. Each officer, moreover, has his 
own world of administration and a day’s 
work, to which, unfortunately, most Amer- 
ican Cabinet» officers, egged on by their 
wives, add’ nights spent at dinner parties 
where the air is not bracing, the food makes 
fat and the conversation seldom reduces the 
national budget or the citizens’ taxes. 

After watching the trail of several na- 
tional elections, I think I would say to a 
successful executive who had been blessed 
by victory, “Your first job is to make your 
job easier.”’ 

In the case of the presidency, the elected 
candidate would face certain inevitable 
limitations in this endeavor. For instance, 
I can conceive of no way of erecting a 
buffer between the President and senators 
and congressmen. If the secretary ever 
served to*any extent this function, the 
function has gone. Secretaries of the Presi- 
dent are always occupied chiefly in arrang- 
ing for people to see the President and not 
in arranging for people not to see him. No 
matter how competent a secretary may be, 
the present arrangement finds him more of 
a clerk than a secretary, and less of a clerk 
than a kind of glad-hander of people who 
really never expect to get beyond the ante- 
chamber.’ He may take ‘care of the people 
who say, as they have prepared to say be- 
forehand, “Well, you tell. the big chief I 
just came in to’ present my respects.’’. In 
these days it would take a miracle secretary 
who could stop a senator or find any time 
to solve a problem or negotiate a confiden- 
tial. matter for his principal, or adjust a 
quarrel between. administrative depart- 
ments, or be capable of writing special let- 
ters which could be accepted as carrying 
all the qualities of-kindliness, wisdom and 
foresight which would flow from the presi- 
dential hand itself. 


A New Office Needed 


What is needed is a new, big job. It will 
come into being some day. It will aid in 
marked ways the efficiency of a President. 
It will pull some of the strings of victory. 
It will make the trail of an election an 
easier, rosier path. What is needed is an 
office called Secretary of the Cabinet. 

The Secretary of the Cabinet, were he 
able and active, could take off the shoulders 
of the President a third of the labors resting 
there now. The Secretary of the Cabinet 
would prepare all discussions for Cabinet 
meetings, would adjust frictions in the 
administrative department of the Gov- 
ernment. He would be no clerk, no glad- 
hander, no telephone-call man. Therefore 
he would have time, if he had the ability, to 
think. In crises it would be this Secretary 
of the Cabinet who would gather informa- 
tion about a strike or a foreign policy or a 
financial program, and be the first to see the 
men who offered information. If he were 
any good he would save Presidents. If he 
were any good he would cut the time of 
Cabinet meetings in half and double their 
efficiency. If he were any good he would 
give a President a chance to balance his in- 
coming facts and his outgoing ideas. 

Well, there is no such man now. 

In his absence a President must enjoy 
his job. This is said advisedly. The people 
intensely desire that a President should 
enjoy his job. If he is in pain he ought to 
conceal it. As human experience goes, the 
presidency is quite an experience. Most 
men and women, knowing that they would 
take the job, are eager to have the man 
who is in it enjoying it. When Taft com- 
plained, he lost. So did Wilson. 

Why shouldn’t the President enjoy his 
job? In spite of all the cynics, and all the 
petty nettles of it; in spite of some appar- 
ent ingratitude; in spite of some contacts 
with mean and selfish spirits; in spite of 
reasons for suspicions of men’s motives, 
there is the spirit of the nation. It is fickle 
enough if one reads the surface. But if one 
reads its depths, it is a spirit of high pur- 
pose and of ultimate unselfish judgments 
upon which a man may depend until that 
oft-mentioned reign of hot punishment is 
covered witha skim of ice. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCO 
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A large and husky copper punched the doc- 

tor in the jaw. 
“Tt serves him right,” the crowd exclaimed, 

“for the breaking of the law! 

That guy has got a vicious face—a mean and 
hangdog look. 

He must be Skinny Louie or some other well- 
known crook.” 


Professor Otto Weinstein and his plump 
but charming spouse, 

Released from jail next morning, sadly 
drove back to their house. 

Then they went into their garden and to- 
gether dug a hole 

For the Freedom of the City on a handsome 
parchment scroll. —Newman Levy. 


The Lost Fox Trot 


WAS seated one day at the radio, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the rheostat keys. 


I do not know how I was tuning, 
Or what was the wave length then. 

But I struck one cyclone of fox trot 
Like the shrieks of a million men. 


It flooded the crimson twilight, 
Like the cats on the back-yard fence, 
And it tortured my fevered spirit 
Because it would not go hence. 


It roused all my pain and sorrow, 
Like the stick of a murderer’s knife; 
It seemed like the ultimate echo 
Of modern discordant life. 


And I sought, but I sought it vainly, 
To tune out that curse malign 

That came from the soul of the radio 
To torture this heart of mine. 


My aérial I disconnected, 

And the vacuum tubes turned down, 
And coil after coil I attempted, 

But that fox trot I couldn’t drown. 


In anguish I smashed my receiver, 
But still there came over the wire 
The saxophone wails of that fox trot, 

Jazzing it higher and higher. 


Tt may be that Death’s bright angel 
May silence that fox trot at last. 
It may be that only in Heaven 
Is the day of the fox trot past! 
—Gelett Burgess. 


The Rural Telephone 


KNOW now why farmers grow round- 

shouldered and their wives flat-chested 
and their daughters scream and drop 
the soup plates at any unexpected sound. 

It is not the hardship of tilling the soil 
or doing the dishes or currying the stock 
that does it. It is the telephone. 

At this point it is your cue to turn the 
page with a disgusted sigh of “‘ Another 
one of those chestnuts about not being able 
to get the right number or everyone on the 
wire listening in.’”’ Do not obey that im- 
pulse. It is nothing like that. 

The thing that does the harm is the 
numbering system. 

In the truly rural community wherein 
we boarded last summer, the typical tele- 
phone number is something like 325-log-6- 
to-the-base-10-M-ring-52. It is nothing 
like the simple city system, where you call 
Main 99 and get Branch 55—but there I go 
pulling that one and I promised I wouldn’t! 
I apologize. But you know yourself how 
hard it is to quit smoking cigarettes. 

However, as I was saying, the usual 
rural number is one that it takes an adding 
machine to remember. I call to mind the 
regular scene when the telephone rang as 
we were eating dinner. 

The bell starts to ping. Farmer Brown 
freezes in his place, his forkful of spaghetti 


Feb 


arrested halfway to his open mo 
trying to remember what his | 
Mrs. Brown’s eyes glaze. She j 
make out whether it is their 
someone else’s that is being calle 
ter Brown’s lips move slowly 
ring. = 

She is trying to remember 
count the rings at the same tj 
tively wipe off my sleeve with. 
where my sudden start has ¢, 
impinge on my butter. I am t 
member the proper names to ¢: 
who invented the system. The 
a tenseness that would make { 
of a dramatist. 

What makes the thing worse i; 
of the rings are long and somes| 
all mean something different, by 
last analysis, something profan 

As you get used to it, of ¢ 
realize that it is always someor 
is being called. But for the first { 
you cannot get rid of the idea t 
the call is for you, with the resu 
lose seven pounds, and a ha 
creeps into your eyes. By the¢« 
two weeks’ vacation you are 
wreck. a, 

Think, then of the poor farm 
to live with this bugbear all h: 
you wonder that he grows round-s 
or that his wife grows flat-ches 
his daughter loses her youth 
early? I don’t. 

Next summer my vacation wi 
at a hotel with a number like E 
and only one trunk line. 


—Baron 


The Shambles of Shamg 
The Fatal Ox Goa 


OMEWHERE in Judah— 
if I’m no more specifie— 
There dwelt a man of might 
prowess most terrific. 
He slew no snakes, as Hereult 
Nemean lion; ye 
He did not slaughter dreadful 
Dian’s pet, Orion; 
No Gorgon foul, nor Minotaur; 
dire Chimera; 
No giants fell before his blows, ; 
his Ca ira; | 
He dwelt with all his mamm 
titanic, irrepressible, 
In blissful inactivity and peace 
pressible! “eI 


But one day Shamgar—thus 
heard that the rude Philist 
Had left his Gath and Askelon, 
tions pristine, ; 
And captured Shamgar’s trib 
had marched them down ti 
And chained them, feet and h 
the City Counceil’s plaza. . 
Cried Shamgar: ‘Those Phi 
have seen ’em at Beershebt 
Compared to me, their strong 
inous ameba. i 
What do I care if of the Gathi 
not indigenous ? 
Those impolite Philistines 800 
my ire sanguigenous!” 
He grasped an ox goad lyin 
hastened down to G 
He slew five hundred 
around the main pti 
And then, to round the 


with some asperily,- 
“The simple fact is all I 
to posterity.” 
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le ees emer of ‘“The Closure” permits The Westcott Company 
to now concentrate its facilities on building closed cars. 


car is rapidly passing. 


of every four buyers now 
closed type—according to 
‘compiled by the National 
tle Chamber of Commerce. 


levitable that some manu- 
should advance with this 
1 concentrate on building a 
ed cars to meet every need. 


ttakes the lead in this move 
ling the new Closure—a car 
(ines fine car performance, 
-¢ comfort and open car 


\ C. C. figures show that the 


40 per cent who still cling to open 
models give the following reasons: 
REASONS FOR OPEN CARS 
:As Compiled by the National 
we - Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
ree 
< 4% hi 
HhoSds ENTERS Lightness Business, — Safety MoreAir Touring 
ALL ELIMINATED BY THE CLOSURE 
These seven arguments for the open 
car are answered by The Closure. 1.— 
It handles and rides over poor roads 
as easily as any open model and with- 
out developing squeaks and rattles. 
2.—First cost, upkeep and deprecia- 
tion are no higher. 3.—Its extra 


weight is only equal to that of a small 


child. 4.—It is not top-heavy—clings 
to the road like a touring car. 5.— 
For business and farm use it is the 
ideal car. 6 and 7.—It may be opened 
to the full enjoyment of touring. 


Yet with all these open car advan- 
tages perfect weather protection is 
provided. Sliding windows on either 
side instantly ventilate the interior. 


Dealers knowing the trend in public 
demand will appreciate the advan- 
tages of handling a line of closed cars 
built to meet every need. Write for 
full information. 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The Car with a Longer Life 
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Here’s what 
improved my 
appetite 


“When I seem to be losing my 
appetiteI takeYeast FoamTab- 
lets and before long I’m eating 
heartily again and digesting 
every morsel perfectly.” Yeast 
Foam Tablets (a food—not a 
medicine) contain an element 
necessary to appetite, diges- 
tion and vigorous health—an 
element which many common 
foods are known to lack. 

These tablets, eaten regu- 
larly along with your custom- 
ary foods, will improve your 
appetite and digestion and help 
you get the utmost, in strength 
and vitality, from the food you 
consume. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are also 
strongly recommended for skin 
disorders. 

Made of selected, whole, de- 
hydrated yeast, these tablets 
are easy and agreeable to take. 
They keep and they don’t cause 
gas. Give them freely tochildren. 

Sold at drug stores and made 
by the makers of the famous 
baking yeasts, Yeast Foam and 


Magic Yeast. 


Yeast Foam 


Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


Send for large FREE SAMPLE 


Name 
Address_ 


SEP 2-3 
Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, II. 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


“The shipping man? Great Scott! How 
awful! But he might give me a job, what?” 

“Rupert, dare you ask him?”’ 

“‘T’d dare anything now.”’ 


Pea 


T WAS araw foggy morning in the coun- 

try town, and the bus from Parminster, 
whither the Hon. Rupert Fordingbrace 
followed Miss Xanthine Waring home, after 
a decent interval, left—Fordingbrace felt 
distinctly—a great deal to be desired. It 
was a stuffy vehicle with an antiquated 
engine that wasted petrol noisily. 

It was the property of the Parminster, 
Gadfield, Turnhampton and Dunbury Bus 
Company, with offices in Parminster. Its 
passengers passed the journey in grumbling 
at the service. But in the joyous anticipa- 
tion of seeing Xanthine once more, the pas- 
sengers’grumbles left Fordingbrace cold. He 
was to remember them afterwards, and 
the bus’ frantic snortings on the misty road. 

Xanthine herself, hatless to the winter 
fog, in a little coat frock all furry at wrist 
and waist and ankles, jumped from a gap 
in the garden fence as he came up the side 
turning to the house, on foot. 

And he took her straight into his big 
arms. ‘Bother the daylight!”’ cried Ford- 
ingbrace. ‘‘And the folks that see! It’s 
foggy too.” 

“Including dad?”’ questioned Xanthine 
with a laugh. “‘He’s at the window. I—I 
told him.” 

“And he said, Xanthine? What did he 
Savin 

“‘He said—well, he asked if I were sure 
you were Mister Right, and I said yes. 
And he said ‘0 

“Well?” 

““Bring him to see me.’ 
home today to meet you.” 

“Then I’ll go straight in,”’ said Fording- 
brace. 

“Do, Rupert. And good luck.”’ 

The door opened as he mounted the steps. 

“Mr. Fordingbrace?”’ queried theelderly, 
square-built, white-whiskered, navy-blue- 
rigged father of Miss Xanthine. 

““Myself. How d’ye do?” 

“Come in.” 

Old Waring, he knew it instinctively, 
sized him fore and aft as they passed into 
the dining room. There were two deep 
leather chairs before a roaring fire. The old 
man smiled warmly. 

““There’s tobacco behind you,” said he. 

It was better than Fordingbrace had 
hoped. He sat down. 

“Well, young sir?’’ invited Waring as 
they settled themselves. 

“T want,’ said Fordingbrace, “‘permis- 
sion to hope that when I have made a 
position in the world I may marry your 
daughter, sir.”’ 

“Profession? Business? What do you 
earn now?”’ 

“T earn, sir, just nothing. I’ve lived 
upon an allowance from my people. When 
recently my father heard that I habitually 
spent four times the amount he cut supplies. 
It was on the top of that that I met Xan- 
thine—I mean, Miss Waring. And I felt at 
once that there must be things a johnny 
could do; that I could do them, in fact. 
Work, you know, and all that stuff.” 

“At what?” queried Waring dryly; not 
unkindly, but as one who doubts exceed- 
ingly. 

“Well, I ventured to hope, sir, that you 
might—I mean you know, Miss Waring is 
kind enough to say she is fond of me—you 
might help me to begin.”’ 

“How? You couldn’t go to sea! In my 
offices we take boys at sixteen, we break 
’em up first, hammer them to pattern, and 
sometimes manage to make useful men of 
’?em at twenty-one. You’re too old for 
ore 

“T’d begin at the bottom cheerfully, sir.”’ 

“Why should you?” asked Waring. 
““You’re not the working type. And some- 
how I’m not sorry. I’m glad my girl’s got 
taste. You’re a good-looking, clean-bred 
youngster of a good family. You could, I 
dare say, call at fifty houses in London 
where they wouldn’t have a rough old 
buffer like me on the mat. Well, that’s 
what I educated my girl for. I’ve got all 
the money I need, or Xanthine needs. I 
like you. You can have this house and two 
thousand a year, and ——”’ 

_ “But ——” exclaimed Fordingbrace, 
sitting up taut. 

“But what?” 


He stayed at 


“T can’t. I couldn’t look Xanthine in the 
face. She’s wonderful, sir—a prize. But 
I can’t take her like that. I’ve got to ——” 

“Harn her?’’ suggested Waring. 

“You get me most amazingly every 
time,” said Fordingbrace. 

“Good,” said Waring. ‘‘ You shall.’ 

The corners of the firm mouth above the 
neat white close-clipped whiskers went up 
amusedly. 

“What’s this prize of mine worth?” he 
asked. 

‘Everything in the world.” 

“Be practical, lad. Is Xanthine worth a 
thousand pounds to you in cash?”’ 

“Rather. She’s worth ten, fifty thou- 
sand, if I had it.” 

“‘Steady, lad. Let’s have a figure. Five 
thousand? No. Say, two. That’ll do. Now, 
here’s the proposition: You’ve got to make 
two thousand pounds. How, I don’t know. 
That is your own affair. Go and earn it. 
And on the day you can come to me and 
show me a bank balance of that amount 
I'll give you Xanthine, this house and two 
thousand a year while you both live.” 

“Great Scott! You’re good, sir. 
what bothers me is how.”’ 

“You asked for a job. That’s the job 
I’ve found you. Complete that job and 
you earn Xanthine. Or mind you, just as 
you please, you can have her now without 
any terms whatever if the girl chooses and 
you see it like that.” 

“No,” cried Fordingbrace firmly, “TI’ll 
get that two thousand.” 

“Good boy,” said Waring. ‘“Shake.’’ 
And his keen old eyes had something in 
their depths. ‘‘To encourage you,” he went 
on smilingly, ‘I may as well tell you that 
I am—er—going to get married myself. 
Does that surprise you? That’s why I 
shan’t want the house. The lady is a 
woman of breeding whom I have wanted to 
marry all my life. I was engaged to her 
thirty-five years ago. I was master of a 
twin-screw steamer of ten thousand tons 
when I asked her to marry me. Ten days 
afterwards I hit a Brixham steam trawler 
in a thick fog in the Channel. I lost my 
master’s ticket, and my chance of marry- 
ing this lady. Shipowners—I’m a ship- 
owner myself today—but shipowners in 
those days were hard masters. We sailed 
to time. Fair or foul, calm or northeasterly 
gale, fog, fire or storm—nothing mattered. 
There had to be no delays, no excuses. I 
ought to have been going dead slow in that 
fog. My scheduled time called for twelve 
knots an hour. I was doing fifteen. The 
Court of Inquiry took my certificate.” 

“And then?” asked Fordingbrace inter- 
estedly. 

“At ten,’ said Waring quietly, “I was a 
pit boy in Bolton, and I hated it. I got 
away to Liverpool, shipped as boy on a 
tramp cargo boat to San Francisco. De- 
serted my ship to go oyster pirating, learned 
to fight and work, and work and fight, to 
starve and sweat, and use my hands. At 
thirty I was master mariner. I made one 
mistake. And they just knocked twenty 
years’ labor from under me, and put me 
where I started.” 

““And then, sir? And then?” 

“T went to sea again. At forty I got my 
master’s certificate again. At forty-six I 
sailed my own ship. At fifty-one I had two 
ships of my own. At fifty-two my three, 
my four, my fleet. It can be done, boy. I 
did it.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the Hon. Rupert 
Fordingbrace with a set grin. But he was 
staring out of the window. 

“What ails you?”’ demanded Waring. 

Somehow he sensed the force of his 
homily lost in the frantic passage of the 
Parminster, Gadfield, Turnhampton and 
Dunbury Bus Company’s noisy, smelling, 
antiquated vehicle. 

““Admiration, sir, chiefly. And a notion. 
You got your fleet. I’ll have mine. I mean 
to present Parminster, Gadfield, Turn- 
hampton and Dunbury with a decent bus 
service.” 

“You'll what?” 

““A& rival bus service to that red thing 
there. It’s needed.” 

“You won't,” said Waring. “I’m a 
principal shareholder in the existing service. 
And it pays hands down.” 

““T want that two thousand” declared 
Fordingbrace. 

“You’d want capital?” 

“The dad would come down for a sensi- 
ble scheme. He said so.” 
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At dealers’ 
everywhere 


C. STERN & MAYER, Inc. 
Selling Agents 
16 W. 33rd St.yN.Y. 
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About the Bri 


Pettijohn’s hides bran fla” 


cious soft rolled wheat. } 
wheat, but the most flavory 
grows. 


There is 25% bran, yet | 
suspect it. One tastes only 
food—the favor 
cereal in a myri 

If you realize 
whole wheat anc 
bine them in this 
You will always 
you try it once. 


Petia 


Rolled Wheat—25% ! 


Hovis WHEAT © 
WH ALL THE BRM 


¢ GREIDER’S FINE 
of fine bred poultry and incu 
ers for 1923; choicest bree 
described; how to make her 
—all facts. Low price on 


hatching eggs. 30 years @ bi 
only 10c. B. H. 30 veeaBa 


BUCHSTEIN’S 


is soothing to yo! 


onco Billy 


fter wild buffalo today, 
ish imagination fired 
2 realism of his Ranger 

) ting Cap Rifle. 

ir and fires like any real 

Open the breech, slip 
PT of 50 paper.caps and, 


1, Bang! Bang! —she shoots 
@ as you pull the trigger. 
ery shot is fired inside the 


jiclosed by a safety housing 
faker all danger. 


‘a Ranger and hear him yell 
ate 


dealer hasn’t Ranger Rifles, 

send one with 25 rounds of 
\ition (1250 shots) trans- 
mn prepaid for a dollar. 


DWARDS MFG. CO. 
o}) Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati,O. 
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elightful hot drink that can 

'd'in any room. Drop a 

ouillon cube in a cup and 
i: boiling water. 


jou feel hungry between 
ee a cup of hot STEERO 
tha cracker. 


EERO 


ILLON CUBES 


he! 

SEERObouillon makes an appetiz- 

gist course for lunch or dinner. And 

adds greatly to the flavoring of 

nany other dishes. Send ro cents 

| for samples and sixty-four-page 

STEERO Cook Book. 
.Schieffelin & Co. 

291 William St., New York 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
‘ 7 Products Co., New York 
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diln’t some one 
| think of it before?” 


4sers are asking thi ti bout 
RUB-LESS Maabbaced A sie 


tubber easily erases marks? 


How about 
nswers that question. Stout wooden frame. 
Cqvavy. fine-toothed rubber. Guaranteed for 
ol/rust or crack or break. No sore knuckles, 
‘thirds. Invaluable where are little tots or 
JB-LESS is little sister to friend washing 
t §). D., postage paid, for $1.50. If grocer or 
Lat supply send his name with order and re- 
oa edition ““Love Sonnets" by Shakespeare. 
| at our expense if not satisfied, ¢ 
red Men or women. Have other fine;lines for 
- Se pb for booklet “The Road to Happi- 


» DELANEY, 
3BER GOODS CO., Akron, Ohio 


5 - BOOKLET FREE __ 
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|. PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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“The Parminster County Council 
wouldn’t grant your license. They’re all 
shareholders. I’m on the board, too, and 


_ Tl fight you.” 


“Fight away,” said Fordingbrace. ‘‘Do 
we part frank enemies?” 

“Such good friends,”’ corrected Waring, 
“that you may have ten minutes to talk to 
Xanthine before you go.” 

“Mr. Waring,” exclaimed Rupert grate- 
fully, “what made you such a sportsman?”’ 

“Life!’’? Waring told himwith agrin. “And 
the love of it.” 

1II 
“TE THERE ever was a norse,’”’ the cab 
driver was explaining to Rupert Ford- 
ingbrace, ‘‘a norse, mind you, as ate and 
ate and ate and didn’t look it; and a keb 
as fell to pieces more reg’lar than this ’ere, 


| they must be two bloomin’ marvels.” 


| erowd halted, watched, guffawed. 


“Tt is a hard trade,’ agreed Fording- 
brace. ‘‘Why don’t you retire?” 

‘?Hre, gov’nor. Oo’s leg are ye pullin’? 
Re-tire? Re-tire! On what?” 

“Pooh!” said Fordingbrace. “That 
horse and cab aren’t worth much.” 

“Ho, they ain’t, ain’t they? Like to see 
you buy ’em or anything like ’em.”’ 

‘Should be sorry to,’ said Fordingbrace. 
“They’re not worth fifty pounds.” 

‘‘Not worth fifty pounds! The ’orse and 
cab! ’Ere. ’Oo’d gimme fifty quid for em?”’ 

‘“‘T would,” said Fordingbrace. 

The cabman blew out his weather-beaten 
cheeks. 

“When?” he gasped at last. 

“Now,” said Fordingbrace, rustling in 
a pocketbook. 

“Tt’s a dream,” raved the cabman; ‘‘a 
nappy dream!” 

“Can I drive the cab away?” asked 
Fordingbrace. 

“Oh, no! Of course not! 
*Hre, gimme me money.” 

Fordingbrace climbed to the box. 

“T collect cabs,’’ said he mysteriously. 
“And this one is a curiosity. Have you a 
friend who would sell me another?” And 
he cracked his newly purchased whip above 
the poor old screw that took him to the 
livery stable. 

“Tellers,” declared Jem Horrocks, the 
driver, entering the cabman’s shelter, 
“‘there’s a mad bloke about who’s given me 
fifty quid for my ’orse and cab. And he 
wants some more ’orses and cabs at the 
same figger.”’ 

““No,”’ asserted a many-overcoated cab- 
man. “Those things don’t ’appen. It ain’t 
true.” 

“Where is ’e?” asked a blue-jowled ex- 
pugilist. ‘If I could get fifty quid for my 
*orse ——”’ 

Outside the Bull Inn, where the Hon. 
Rupert Fordingbrace had taken up his 
quarters in Parminster, there drove that 
afternoon three, then four, then a dozen, 
and finally a line of hackney cabs. Stand- 
ing in the porch, his generally well-brushed 


Fifty quid! 


| black hair tossed untidily in a cold east 
| wind, the Hon. Rupert Fordingbrace inter- 


A small 
But 
Fordingbrace grinned cheerfully and did 
business. He neither argued nor haggled. 
New cab, old cab, horse young, horse old, 
horse fit, horse crabbed—he had one price— 
fifty pounds. The last cabman, hardly be- 
lieving his ears, and crinkling his notes in a 
vain effgrt to convince himself that he was 
awake, pocketed fifty pounds for the sorri- 
est cab and the oldest screw that ever 
touted for hire in Parminster. 

And at six o’clock of a winter’s evening 
Rupert Fordingbrace owned every cab in 
the borough of Parminster and district, 


viewed one driver after another. 
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and became the talk of the town. Then he 
went by invitation to dinner with Xanthine 
Waring and her father. 

“Old tin of fruit,’’ Rupert said ecstati- 
cally to Xanthine, ‘‘we’ve got ’em.”’ 

“Rupert! How? Tell me!” 

“Dear old bunch of sweetmeats, listen.” 

And when he had whispered earnestly 
for two minutes Xanthine Waring let her 
pretty red lips show two ivory rows of tiny 
teeth in a laugh that really must make 
you feel years younger even to listen to in 
print. 

“You’ve been buying cabs,’”’ remarked 
Xanthine’s father at dessert. “Every cab 
you could get.” 

“All of them,” corrected Fordingbrace. 

“For firewood, eh?’’ chuckled Waring. 

“No. You’ll see them out again pres- 
ently, I think.” 

“Transformed into motor busses, per- 
haps?”’ asked Waring. 

“This is excellent port, sir,’’ parried 
Fordingbrace. 

Iv 

OW there never was a time in the 

history of Parminster when cabmen 
were so happy, cabmen’s wives so con- 
tented, cabmen’s children better clothed, 
grocers and butchers and landlords that 
dealt with cabmen better pleased than 
that week. Nor was there ever greater 
dissatisfaction among the long-suffering 
townsfolk of Parminster, than when, ar- 
riving by the London trains from shopping 
in town, or business in the city, they found 
that not one single solitary cab was plying 
for hire. 

At Steamer Lodge, four miles out, Miss 
Xanthine Waring was chuckling at the 
rain; and in the narrow old streets of 
Parminster the Hon. Rupert Fordingbrace 
chuckled even more gleefully as, wife on 
arm, children gorged with sweetmeats, he 
crossed cabman after cabman disbursing 
gayly the astonishing windfall that seemed 
so good in the spending. 

And so for five days. 

But at 8:30 on the sixth morning a many 
overcoated gentleman with mottled cheek- 
bones and an out-of-door complexion com- 
menced to hang about a little ruefully 
around the door of the Bull Inn. 

“What d’ye want?” asked an indignant 
boots. “‘What yer hangin’ about for?” 

““What’s he done with my cab?” 

“Who? What cab?” 

“The Fordingbrace feller. What’s he 
done with my cab?” 

“You ain’t got no cab. He bought it.” 

Mottled-Face took several stumpy turns 
on the pavement. A fine misty sleet was 
slithering down coldly. Real cabman’s 
weather. 

‘“Where is he?”’ asked Mottled-Face at 
last desperately. 

“Warmin’ ’isself before a nice fire in the 
smoke room,”’ said boots. “‘ You go ’ome.”’ 

‘’Hre,”’ said Mottled-Face. ‘“‘We was 
pals once, Joe. Couldn’t I see him?’’ 

“Hi shall inquire,”’ said boots. 

“There is,” he reported to Fordingbrace 
in the smoke room, “a low cabman feller 
as wants to see you, sir.”’ 

“Sosoon?’’said Fordingbrace, half aloud. 
“Would the management mind if Hi 

“Not er tall, sir,” assured the smiling 
boots. “Bill,” he called from the hall, 
‘‘wipe your feet and come in.”’ 

“Well?” asked Fordingbrace of Mottled- 


Face. 

“Well?” said the cabman. ‘Well, sir, 
it’s like this: You bought my cab. But 
you ain’t using it. Now, sir, there ain’t no 
cabs on the rank. You’ve got ’em all. 
Now, sir, if I had my cab back I could do 
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NEW ELLIOTT” 
MONEY-SAVERS 


The Elliott 


This Little $30. Machine 
Now Puts the Benefits of 
Mechanical Addressing 
Within Easy Reach of All! 


More useful than a typewriter. Transfers names, 
addresses, signatures, short notices, etc., from 
Elliott Address Cards onto envelopes, letter- 
sheets, statements, tags, labels, bills of lading, 
circulars, etc., at a speed of 12 per minute. 
Banishes much copying work now done by slow, 
costly, inaccurate, human hands. Prints exactly 
as fine an address as the larger, higher-priced 
ELLIOTT Addressing Machines. 


Just think of it:—if you now own a typewriter, 
it will only cost you $30. to install a genuine 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING SYSTEM! 
Because— 
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mn 


—with any Regular Typewriter 
you can quickly prepare your own 


Elliott Address Cards! 


A single Card will reproduce a twenty-word 
typewritten sentence 10,000 times—in fact, will 
print a perfect facsimile of whatever you put 
on it—just as a rubber stamp would do. But 
whereas a rubber stamp costs from $1. up, these 
wonderful Cards cost less than 2 cents each! 
They contain no rubber or metal and are only 
4” wide by 2” high by Y%po of an inch thick. 
Furnished in 8 different colors, they can be 
written upon, classified and filed just like regu- 
lar INDEX Cards. 


Cena ean CARLENE LEE ays yee ne TT 


And Here’s Another Little 

Machine, that Automatically 

SEALS Envelopes ;— 
780 per Minute! 


Embodies the same mechanical perfection, ex- 
treme simplicity and surefire dependability for 
which all Elliott ADDRESSING Machines are 
universally famous. Its price is only $45. Yet it 
challenges sealers much larger and costing ten 
times more to equal it in speed and RESULTS. 


Let us demonstrate both of these machines in 
your office. We won’t coax you to buy. But 
you'll want to own them, soon as you have seen 
what they can accomplish for you. Everybody 
does! They’re revelations! 


i «Write us for our Free Book - as 
« “Mechanical Addressing”’ 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
146 Albany St.,,Cambridge, Mass. 
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WHISTLES 


Over 350,000 in Use 
An indispensable signal 
for country driving 


Recommended by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and 
many safety organizations as 
a reliable safety device. 

Fit your car with a Buell 
Whistle for emergency use. 
No drilling necessary. Screws 
in place of priming cup. 

Easy installation, great re- 
liability and permanent effi- 
ciency have made Buell 
Whistles popular. 


yt 


Three-ToneBlended Chime 


The Chime, listing at $6.00, 
has been most popular. Single- 
Tone Models, $4.50 and $3.00. 


Handy Control Lever 


with Bowden 
wire type con- 


trol sold as sepa- 
rate unit. Indis- 
pensable for use 
witheitherhorn 
or whistle. Price 
$1.00 com- 
plete. 


The New 


BUELL TURBO 


Reliable Efficient 


E are able to announce the greatest 
improvement in automobile horns in 
years—the Buell Turbo. In tone, in quality, in 
satisfaction it will surpass present standards. 


Powerful 


It has exceptional value due to the fact that no 
electric motor is needed—the Buell Turbo is driven 
by a simple air turbine carrying hardened ratchet 
teeth as usual in motor-driven horns. Slight pres- 
sure from compression in the cylinder gives it high 
velocity, yet the driver has perfect control over the 
powerful attention-compelling note of the horn. 

Simplicity of design coupled with ball bearings 
in the single rotating part assure you the utmost 
reliability. 

Horn with Valve, $7.00. Horn Unit 
only, $5.00. Handy control, $1.00 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US DIRECT 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cottage Grove Avenue at 3oth Street Chicago, Illinois 


Why He Must 
Make More Money 


W. B. Garland 
of Maryland. 
In oval, 
Bruce and 
Randolph, 
the Garland 
youngsters. 


R. WILLIAM B. GARLAND 

of Maryland is buying a home 
for his wife and two fine boys. But 
the little fellows have a way of need- 
ing new clothes at amazingly frequent 
intervals. To give them every com- 
fort Mr. Garland arranged to forward, 
in his spare time, renewal and new 
subscriptions from his locality for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. He finds it easy. “I 
nearly always get the highest praise 
for your publications,” writes this 
energetic worker, “and have made 
$2.00 in 35 minutes.” 


Why Not YouToo? 


The same liberal offer we made Mr. 
Garlandisopen to you, and you donot 
need previous experience to succeed. 
It’s an easy, pleasant, dignified way 
of earning extra money, right from the 
verystart. Clip the coupon today and 
learn all about our cash profit plan. 


SCUSSOTS (El re mee es eee ee 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
987 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obligation, how I may make more money. 


Name 


Address __ 


City 


myself a good turn—with this weather and 
alli”? 

“Why, if you want it back,” said Ford- 
ingbrace. ‘I did want to keep it. It wasa 
nice cab. You can have it for what I gave 
you. Fifty pounds.”’ 

“Berlimey,’’ stammered Mottled-Face, 
“T ain’t got it.” 

“But,” queried Fordingbrace, “you can 
hardly expect me to a 

“Couldn’t I use it, sir? It ain’t doing 


nothing. I’d pay hire for it. So much a 
day.”’ 

“How much?” asked Fordingbrace 
quickly. 


“Well, gov’nor, say five bob.” 

““Say ten, and I feed the horse.” 

“Tt’s hard,’’ whined. Mottled-Face. 

“You want it. I don’t.” 

“T’ll take it.” 

“Good. But there is one thing I should 
tell you, cabby. Your name is’’—he con- 
sulted a notebook—‘‘ Jones; William Jones. 
Well, your cab had a brass number plate on 
it, Number 47. You know what that was 
for?” 

“So that I could ply for hire in the rail- 
way station. You can’t go in without. 
It’s a by-law.” 

“Well, you'll find that I’ve taken off 
that number plate. I like the look of these 
old brass plates, what? So you can’t go 
into the station any more. Anywhere else, 
ten bob a day. Is it a go?” 

“But why can’t I ’ave my number 
plate?” 

“You sold your cab as it stood, Mr. 
Jones. I bought it. If I am good enough 
to hire your own cab to you, you can’t 
grumble.” 

“You won’t tell the other chaps, sir?”’ 

““On the contrary, Mr. Jones, any man 
who sold me a cab is welcome to-do busi- 
ness on the same terms as yourself. You 
may as well tell them so.” 

“And no cabs in the station?” 

“Not one.”’ 

““What’s the game?” asked Jones too 
rudely. 

“Mr. Jones,’’ warned Fordingbrace, “‘I 
should hate to throw you through that 
window.” 

“You couldn’t.” 

“Look again,” said Fordingbrace. 

And the result of Cabman Jones’ inspec- 
tion led him to collect his cab without 
further argument and, minus number plate, 
but with a horse so sleek and well fed that 
he hardly recognized it, he was at first 
jeered at, then hooted, finally questioned, 
and lastly left watching cab after cab 
appear anew upon Parminster’s streets. 

“But ’e can’t stop us going into the 
station if we likes,’’ remarked the ex- 
pugilist. 

“Of course not,’’ agreed several others. 

But they were to find that Policeman 
X93, who stood outside Parminster Sta- 
tion yard on railway duty, was not only a 
stickler for the law but that he had the 
keenest possible eye for missing number 
plates. Not one cab went into the station. 
Or would go, either, said Policeman X93. 
And the reason may have been not uncon- 
nected with the warm pressure of a twenty- 
pound note presented that morning by the 
Hon. Rupert Fordingbrace, and now nes- 
tling in his top left-hand tunic pocket. 
Duty was duty, asserted Policeman X93. 
And it was. 

Now it is one thing to be a member of a 
town council like that of Parminster when 
affairs run in ordered sequence. It is quite 
another thing to occupy that position when 
the whole town is in uproar. 

No cabs for five days, in winter. And 
after that no cabs in the station. One had 
to walk a hundred and fifty yards in a 
sleety drizzle, because of a stupid by-law. 
What if a young Londoner had bought up 
all the number plates for station cabs? 
What good were they to him? Why didn’t 
the council buy them back? Issue fresh 
ones? Do something? 

“But we can’t,” argued the mayor in 
the council chamber. 

“There are thirty-four number plates 
only,” he continued. “Each of them was 
bought and paid for by a cab driver. They 
are his license to ply for hire in the station. 
They are a monopoly with the guaranty of 
the council behind them.” 

“Cancel them,” urged a councilor. 

“We can’t. And we can’t issue more. 
There’s a by-law about it.”’ 

“There is,”’ corroborated the town clerk. 
“We looked it up.” 

“But,” insisted the irate councilor, “we 
can’t remain the butt and the laughing- 


, 


| stock of the town like this. Why, there'll 


Februc 


be Christmas coming, the ] 
Parliament will be down, pe 
home for the holidays.” | 
“Why, then suggest som) 
Perkins,”’ urged the mayor. ~ 
dl Es (41 | tat " 
“What?” they asked him, | 
‘Send for this fellow Fordir 
doesn’t want those number 
wants something from us. WH! 
From his cushioned seat nea'} 
the table John Wilberforce Wa 
grimly. ‘‘Now you’re talkin’ 
kins,” he said. “This Mr, }; 
does want something. He app} 
he wanted and we refused, | 
reply.” 
“You mean permission to ru} 
service side by side with the 
Gadfield, Turnhampton an 
Company. But it’s preposterc 
“He doesn’t seem to think || 
that modern vehicles, better ser’ 
fares and up-to-date organiz| 
pay handsomely. And I think} 
“But,” argued Councilor P| 
existing company, of which I ; 
holder a | 
“And I,” said Waring. 
“Me too,” said another cou 
. “And I,” said the mayor. 
j ee 
Vv 


“ HAT beats me, Ruper 
old Waring as, three n 
Fordingbrace sat facing him it 
room at Steamer Lodge wil 
young man’s feet, a dainty 
answering to the name of Xan| 
ing tiny pink-slippered feet at! 
“what beats me,’’ Waring re 
how you got the idea. I was t; 
you remember, when suddenl}- 
“You said ‘fleet,’ sir. Anit 
dweller like me, that means a f} 
Of motor busses, of course| 
talked of fifteen knots an ho 
And I remembered the bus 
Then the thing went by, the } 
itself. They were awful, youl 
I made up my mind ——” | 


force somebody’s hands.” 
“You have an excellent nc; 
So that you think in twelve ni 
have your two thousand out 
company?”’ 
“‘There’s my salary. I stil 
know, for a managing direch 
my qualifying shares in the ec 
The old man eyed him wist 
“Rupert,”’ said he, ‘‘you’vy 
you do me a favor? You 3 
twelve months. Xanthine kni‘ 
it. If you like to take overi 
you see, that leaves me free t 
know, it’s an old man’s love sti 
to get married, and life’s shor’ 
“You said two thousand fj 
stick to that.” | 
“You see, the lady is in 2 
room, hoping you’ll see our 3) 
gested Waring. 
“Rupert,” came Xanthine’s}} 
such a dear old lady.” a 
“ After all,” mused Rupert, | 
my point. I’m not just a sla@ 
Xanthine wishes it, and yl 
sir dy 
But Waring was stumping 
stiffly and proudly as ever |} 
deck. And they let him go. | 
And if the younger couple | 
room could sit in happines) 
life before them, they were n| 
contented as were the owners 
heads that smiled over tenc’ 
in the drawing-room across tl! 
“And IJ’ll clear off those 
stallments of repurchase on t} 
married, Mary,’’ said Waring? 
est old lady in all the world. | 
“That’s a good thoughtful 
Mary. ‘As you were always! 
only younger, John!” 
“Mary,” he told her, “h 
easier to both of us we mig ! 
happy in our autumn.” 
A crackling ember fell iit 
Outside the house an omn 
Rupert Fordingbrace’s new 
service, went swiftly by. 
“Pooh,” said Mary. “Onis 
one feels.” 


‘By Jove!’ probal 
Mary. q 
“Same thing,”’ said Waring 
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Spinning discs of color enliven hurrying streets 
— from day to day more cars a-roll on Tuarc 
steel wheels. 


Sixteen manufacturers now produce cars 
enhanced by Tuarcs. Appearance alone, how- 
ever, accounts for no such wide preferment 
by factory engineers. 


With Tuarc steel wheels they are able to 
provide the quite indispensable convenience 
of standard demountable rims, for easiest tire 
changing and for light weight of spares. With 
Tuarcs no extra hubs, no special tire carrier, 
and no assembly complications enter in. 


Tuarcs have always permitted useof universal 
outside tire valves, a Motor Wheel develop- 
ment so potent as to change the whole trend 
of steel wheel design. 


A steel wheel so far advanced, mirrors all 
the years of Motor Wheel experience with 
wheels of every type. 


4,000,000 wood wheels for passenger cars and 
trucks is the annual capacity of Motor Wheel. 
This huge production necessitates a corre- 
sponding expanse of sawmills, dry kilns and 
assembling plants, and acreages of standing 
hickory, under Motor Wheel control. 


Even metal parts for wood wheels made by 
| Motor Wheel come from its noted Gier 
| pressed steel plant. 


| It is the Gier plant too, which has originated 

and produced for the industry so many metal 
stampings to improve automobiles; as do all 
Motor Wheel Products. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 
Laentss iin ot Ae NE is hat) eran 


ny ; —_—§Tuare———_ 


STEEL WHEELS 
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You Can Make 
$500.00 t-°1000.00 


-a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 
Mili—no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: ‘*I cleared $506.00 
last month on my 25 bbl. Midget Mill.” 

A Tennessee customer says: ‘‘My books show a 
gross profit of $23.50 per day for my Midget Mill.” 

A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
““My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months."’ 

Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, supply 
community with flour and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 
profits and extra added profits by milling a “‘ Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper’’ on the new and wonderful 
“Midget Marvel’’ self-contained, One-Man Roller 
Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because of 
its big yield of high-grade flour at low cost. When 
you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 
have the right to use our nationally advertised brand 


"FLavo" Flour 


‘*Famous for its Flavor” 


3,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 
Mills. There is a demand in your community right 
now for “Flavo"' Flour. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable business in which you could 
engage. It will make you financially independent. 
Start with a 15, 25 or 50 bbl. Midget Marvel Mill, 
according to the size of your community. You can do 
so with comparatively little 
capital. Thisisa real life-time, 
red-blooded proposition—are . 
you the right man? If you are, 
then we will sell you one on 
30 days’ free trial. 

Write for the free “‘Story of 
a Wonderful Flour Mill"’ and 
full particulars. Do it now be- 
fore some one else takes ad- 
vantage of this wonderful 
money-making opportunity in 
your community. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 
2350-2356 Trust Bldg. 


Putting practice indoors exactly like 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
outdoors! You can practice putting in- 


Golf doors under exact conditions of a green 


—improve your game wonderfully while having fun. 


BIRDIE INDOOR GOLF CUP 


Ball must be struck just right to pass under the bristles of the cup 
and be held there. If struck too hard it will pass through the cup just 
as it would jump over a green cup. If ball enters side of cup too hard, 
it will rim the cup and pass out. No artificial incline is used. You can 
try many difficult shots under same conditions as exist on a real 
green—on your home carpet! 

If your dealer hasn't it, send $3.50 and his name and we will ship 


delivery prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


John Morrison, Jr. 
145 Glen Street, 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


aes 


Try My Old-Time Nature-Flavored Smoke—FREE 


You will find it a smoke revelation—this pure, old-fashioned 
tobacco of mine. You will wonder how I make it. I don't—NATURE 
does. It is the pure stuff—no dope, no doctoring. It is nature's 
product all the way through—air-cured, nature-flavored and 


“e . 99Send me your name and I'll send 
Bred in Old Kentucky you a big, generous helping—FREE 
—just to show you what real smoking is. I'll save you money later 


if you want more. Say whether you want a mild, medium or strong 
smoke. Send today. 


PETE MOBERLY Box 888 OWENSBORO, KY. 
Smoking 


Old Green River 


Tobacco 


ALESMEN! inc: 


use a good salesman to sell our Testbestos 
Automobile Brake Lining. Write American 
Asbestos Company, Norristown, Penna., U. S. A. 
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THE HEART OF WILLIEBOY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Well, all this stuff I spill about the 
chief’s liking for loose heads don’t faze 
none of them dames around the club none. 
A flock of them is waiting for him when 
he gets off the course and crowd around 
Willieboy as if he was one of them shrieks 
of the desert instead of a ordinary coconut 
cracker. Even that reverse-English flapper 
with the quarantine mop is there, the one 
I tried to scare off, and she looks at the 
chief like she was saying she’d love to have 
her head in his collection. I can’t make 
these frails, or any of them for that matter. 
Tell them that a guy’s no good and they’ll 
jump outta the choir to get to him. I 
guess this bozo Bluebird got his other 
wifes by telling *em on the quiet what he 
done to the first one. 

In the afternoon Hargis and Willieboy 
plays bridge with the old Jane I’m telling 
you about—her name was Miss Slocum 
and she gets more dollars than they is ball 
weasels in Texas—and another skirt. I 
look on for a few minutes and nearly bust 
at the line of gab that shoots across the 
table. 

“Oh, you naughty boy!” says this Slocum 
hen to the chief. ‘‘You didn’t lead back 
my diamond. I ought to punish you by 
not giving you no candy, but you look so 
sorry os 

Sorry! He looks like he’d like to bite 
her ears off. Anyway, she passes him a box 
of chocolates. He just lifts it up on edge 
and lets the whole pound dribble down his 
throat. Hargis takes away the empty just 
in time. He’d have stowed that away too. 

The next day the qualifying rounds 
begin, and Willieboy is matched to play 
with a guy named Gates, who’s not doped 
as being such a much. Hargis is got a 
game of his own, so me and Hammersley 
go around with the chief to see that he 
don’t pull no rough stuff or maybe brain 
Gates with a driver. It’s a soft spot for the 
chief. He gets around in an eighty, which 
Jem figures is enough to get him in the 
running. Hargis himself qualifies with a 
seventy-five. 

“Say, listen!’”’ I says to him that night. 
“Ain’t your honor satisfied now? . You 
beat him today.” 

“Not in match play,” he comes back; 
‘‘and besides he ain’t used to the course 

et.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘I wish you’d get it over 
with. I’m getting kinda nervous about 
having Willieboy around. They ain’t no 
telling what this cuckoo is likely to do most 
any time. I’m afraid he’s gonna up and 


| bust one of these gals around here in the 


jaw; they is bothering him so much.” 

“Tt’ll be all over in a few days now,” 
says Jem, ‘‘and we’ll put him on the yacht 
and send him home.” 

Willieboy keeps in the running all right. 
He don’t play so good like he did down in 
Tuara, but he’s good enough for this gang 
of club-swingers around here. When he 
ain’t playing golf the cuckoo’s at the bridge 
table, and Hammersley tells me he’s getting 
to be a bearcat at the game. 

Finally they is only four birds left in the 
tournament—Hargis, the chief and two 
other lads. Hargis is to play a guy named 
Swift and Willieboy is slated to take a 
fall outta Folsom, the gent that was the 
champion the year before. I’d seen this 


| lad play, and he’s got it over the chief like a 
| tent. The best our horse has done in the 
| proceedings so far is a 78, and Folsom has 


been making a monkey outta Old Man 
Bogy the whole week. He ain’t done noth- 
ing worse than a 72. 

When they starts off the next morning 
they is a world-series gang on the grounds. 
The papers has been full of King Wullam- 
boo and the story of the doings at Tuara 
has been printed all over the country. 
They must have been a coupla thousand 
in the crowd that followed us around.’ I’m 
picked to look after the chief, while Ham- 
mersley is on the job for Jem. 

Just like I expected, Folsom makes a 
sucker outta Willieboy and has the cuckoo 
five down when the morning round ends. 
The chief slices ’em all around the lot and 
putts like a guy with neuritis in one arm 
and a broken wrist in the other. The score 
is 78 to 73, Folsom taking it kinda easy 
most of the way. Hargis wins his match 
in a walk-away. 

Jem takes the news of Willieboy’s defeat 
hard, he kinda figuring that he and the 
chief would play for the championship and 
maybe get his honor back. 


“Maybe he’ll come strong in the after- 
noon,” says Hammersley. 

“Not a chance,” says I. ‘The lad ain’t 
used to playing with clothes on and they 
cramp his style. Send that baby out there 
in the almost altogether and I’ll bet every- 
thing you got that he’ll clean up.” 

“Out of the question,” says Hammersley. 

“Not to be thought of,” says Hargis. 

“Shoot yourself!”’ says I. “I ain’t got 
no honor that’s been lost in the shuffle.” 

Well, the afternoon match starts and 
Willieboy ain’t no better than he was in the 
morning. He loses the first hole on a 
rotten putt that a three-year-old kid coulda 
made with a broomstick without looking. 
That puts him six behind the champ. He 
gets a coupla lucky breaks on the next 
three holes and the score don’t get no 
worse. By this time Folsom’s beginning to 
smile sarcastic at Willieboy and the crowd 
starts to slip the chief the razberry. That 
gets my goat, and when my baby slices the 
next drive into the rough stuff I get hot. 
I takes the chief off in a corner and whis- 
pers to him and he nods yes. 

“Sure!” I says. 

““Sure!’’ he comes back. 

“Then let’s go!” I yells. 

Willieboy don’t need no more instruc- 
tions. He throws his coat on the ground 
and kicks his slippers off. The crowd looks 
on quiet, and Folsom’s mouth hangs open; 
but they ain’t seen nothing yet. Off comes 
the chief’s shirt. Some of the women in 
the crowd let loose a yell and starts to beat 
it. But we go right ahead. In a minute 
Willieboy ain’t got nothing on but his 
pants. 

““What’s this?”’ busts out Folsom. 

“This’s the way the chief plays best,”’ 
I comes back. ‘‘ You’re used to clothes and 
this bird ain’t. You want to give him a 
square break, don’t you?”’ 

aay CS, Says the champ; “but he 

“They 


can’t —— 

“Why can’t he?” I butts in. 
ain’t nothing in the rules that says a guy’s 
got to dress so and so, is they?” 

““Maybe not,” says Folsom; ‘but ——”’ 

“They ain’t no buts about it!” I yells. 
“You either play or forfeit the game to the 
chief. He’s got more clothes on than a guy 
in a running race, ain’t he? He’s got more 
than a prize fighter, ain’t he? Are you 
afraid?” 

“Look!” yells Folsom, pointing. 

I looks. The chief has shed his pants 
and is standing around in his breechclout, 
which is a thick bunch of rags about two 
feet across. Some of the Janes beats it, 
but the rest of the crowd sticks and is 
with us. 

“Go on and play!” they yells. 
him a chance!” 

“Shoot or forfeit!’ I says. 

“All right,” comes back Folsom. “‘ You 
can’t bluff me.” 

We resumes the game. The chief goes 
into the rough with his mashie and wallops 
the ball on the green without no trouble at 
all. Folsom is nervous or something, be- 
cause it takes him three to get the same 
place. Willieboy sinks a thirty-foot putt 
for a three, while the other bozo just skins 
through on a five. That only leaves us five 
in the red, but I ain’t scared. Without no 
clothes I figures it’s a cinch. Any guy that 
could make a 74 over that bunch of rocks 
and tree stumps that we had down in 
Tuara ought to get over this billiard table 
in hardly nothing at all. 

The next three holes is tied. Folsom’s 
got his grip back by now and does some of 
the prettiest shooting I see in a long time, 
but he ain’t got nothing on Willieboy. 
Twelve is bogy for the three holes and they 
both does it in ten. 

After that they ain’t nothing to it at all. 
At the fifteenth hole they is all even. The 
sixteenth is a short baby of about two 
hundred and fifty yards. The chief over- 
drives and has to take a three. Folsom 
cleans up with two shots. We is now one 
in the hole, but I ain’t worried. On the 
seventeenth Willieboy goes out in a three, 
which is two under bogy and two less than 
Folsom needs. 

All-even at the eighteenth. Willieboy 
takes a mean swing and tops the pill and 
I let loose a groan. It looks like curtains, 
especially after Folsom drives one onto the 
green. The chief is two hundred yards 
away. He grabs a mid-iron and hardly 
without looking swipes at the ball. I glue 
my eye to it and then gives a yell. Flop! 
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VENUS 
Thin Leads N 
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Box of 12 leads . 1, 
VENUS EVERPOINTED 
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Out in two! You shoulda heard that mob! 
Folsom is so excited he makes a rotten 
putt and the works is over. 

“Good work, chief!” says I, patting him 
on the back. 

“Where pants?” he asks. ‘Golf can 
play without, bridge no can.” 


Iv 


HEY wasn’t nothing talked about 

around the club that night but the 
wonderful game put up by Willieboy on 
the afternoon round, him making the course 
in sixty-nine after a rotten start. Hargis, 
however, ain’t got over the shock yet of 
that bozo doing his act in a G string. 

“You might as well get used to it,” says 
I. “The chief’s gonna do the same thing 
tomorrow when he plays you.” 

“What will they say at home?” sighs 
Hammersley. 

“What will they say down in Tuara,’”’ 
I comes back, ‘‘when they gets the news 
that you handicapped this baby with a 
straitjacket? Suppose you was playing 
golf with an Eskimo and he made you wrap 
yourself up in a walrus skin; what would 
you say, huh?” 

“But, my dear boy,” butts in the bright 
lad that owns the yacht, ‘‘Eskimos don’t 
play golf.” 

“Higgins is right,” says Hargis. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t be fair to handicap his majesty 
with clothing. His style calls for freedom.”’ 

“Yes,” says I, “and for raw fish,” and 
I points to Willieboy, who’s wandering 
around near the bowl. I make a run for 
him and get there just in time to grab his 
fingers and lead him away. 

This boy Folsom that we trimmed is a 
tough loser and makes a howl to the contest 
committee. 

They spend a coupla hours looking 
through the rules, but don’t see nothing 
about what kinda necktie a cuckoo’s got to 
wear for a golf row. 

“But what about customs?” argues the 
champ. 

“What’s customs got to do with this?” 
I barks. ‘‘This lad represents the Tuara 
Country Club, and if they’d seen him 
today after he shed his knickers and the 
rest they’d a barred him off the course for 
being overdressed.”’ 

The debate finally finishes up with a 
decision that Willieboy can play in any- 
thing he wants; but they is a notice issued 
saying that the women should keep away 
from the links, which, of course, is a invita- 
ae for them to come early and get in the 
rush. 

After a while I miss Willieboy, but I 
finally finds him out on the porch with Miss 
Slocum. Theold Janeis giggling and fussing 
around him and the chief’s got the kinda 
grin on him that he has when he’s getting 
ready to nail a new head over his door. 
Pretty soon a bunch of flappers come out 
to drag him into a bridge fight and I grab 
the chance to put this Slocum baby next to 
herself. 

“Tt ain’t none of my business,” I says; 
“but I wouldn’t get so thick with Willie- 
boy. What do you know about him?” 

“T think he’s wonderful,” she coos back. 
“So simple and so kingly.” 

“He’s simple like a snake,’ I comes 
back; ‘“‘and as for being kingly, he ain’t 
got nearly so much power as the assistant 
precinct committeeman of the third ward 
of a town that ain’t got but two wards. 
This Tuara that he’s the boss of is a pebble 
out in the ocean with nothing on it but 
some goats and a coupla hundred natives 
that ain’t half as respectable as the goats.” 

The old hen just looks at me frosty. 

“You can do what you want,” I says; 
“but I’m just tipping you to watch out. 
The chief ain’t civilized and you better not 
be anywheres alone with him. He’s just as 
like to crown you as not.” 

“Crown me?” she asks. 
make me queen?” 

Outside of being silly, this old Jane must 
be cuckoo. 

“No,” I says; “bean you. Knock you 
on the head with a putter. Down in Tuara 
that’s the way a guy grabs off his wifes— 
busts them over the dome with a club and 
drags ’em home.” 

Miss Slocum just sniffs and walks away, 
and I take my troubles to Hargis. 

“Listen, Jem!” says I. “‘They is a old 
hen around here that ain’t in her right 
senses and is getting thick as the devil with 
Willieboy, and I don’t like it. You never 
can tell what that bloke will do.” 

“T’ve noticed her,” says Hargis; ‘‘and 
she is just one of those empty-headed fe- 
males that is man-crazy. I heard his 


“You mean 
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majesty inviting her to visit Tuara and 
she said she would.” 

“The hell!” says I. 

“After the match tomorrow,” says Jem, 
“we'll take a automobile ride and before 
he knows it he’ll be on the yacht and on 
his way home. I’m getting a bit nervous 
about his majesty myself, especially with 
these balmy women about.’ 

“Not to mention the goldfish,” I adds. 

“There won’t be any further trouble 
with them,” says Hargis. 

“Did you hide the bowl out?” 

“No,” grins Jem; ‘‘but the fish is all 
gone.” 


We get through the night with no more | 


troubles, and in the morning Hargis and 
the chief start out on the championship 
match. Willieboy is wearing clothes at the 
start, but after he loses the first hole he 
sheds the whole layout. Then he begins 


getting good. At the end of the first nine | 
he’s one up on Jem and the course record | 


has been shot to pieces. They is enough 
birdies and eagles pulled to stock up a zoo. 

Willieboy behaves himself pretty good, 
except on the eighth hole, when a caddy 
gets in the way of one of his shots and is 


knocked clean off his feet. The chief walks | 


over, and me not liking the look in his eyes 
hot-foots right after him. It was mighty 
lucky too. He’s just about to wipe the 


boy over the head with his iron when | 


I grab his arm. 


“Cut it out!’ I hisses. “‘Where do you | 


think you are?” 

“Him stop fine shot,” says he, calm. 
“Why no kill? Plenty boy. No?” 

“Tt ain’t good form,” I tells him. ‘Over 
in this country you’re penalized a stroke 
for every caddie you kill on purpose.” 

“So!” says Willieboy with a expression 
like he was thinking that was a terrible 
punishment just for bumping off one kid. 

Well, the game goes on with another 
caddie. They is playing even all the time, 
and when they finishes the eighteen holes 
they is square, both of ’em having cracked 
out a 68, which is three better than par 
and one better than the course record. 

““Maybe,”’ says I to Hargis on the way to 
the golf club, ‘‘you’ll lose your honor alto- 
gether. This bozo is playing a bang-up 
game.” 

“T may lose the match,’ comes back 
Jem, “‘but my honor has been indicated.” 

“You haven’t finished the game yet,” 


” 


says I, meaning nothing in particular, but | 


I musta had a hunch. 


V 


FTER lunch I says to Willieboy, ‘‘Gonna | 


win this afternoon?” 
“Me no play,’’ comes back the chief. 
“‘What’s that?” I asks. 
*“Me no play,” he repeats. 


“What are you talking about?’’ I says. | 


“You got to go thirty-six holes in these 
champ matches.” 

“Me know. Meno play.” 

“Are you sick?” I asks. 

“No,” says he. “Me want play bridge.” 

I argues with the bird, abuses him and 
does everything but bust him one in the 
jaw, but they ain’t nothing doing. He 
feels like playing bridge and they ain’t 
nothing gonna stop him. I calls over Hargis 
and Hammersley, but they don’t have no 
more luck than me. We does find out, 
though, that Miss Slocum is responsible. 
She’s kinda sore at me and Jem for trying 
to crab her act; and wanting to show us 
what a drag she’s got with Willieboy, talks 
him into quitting the golf row for bridge. 
Can you beat them women? 

We try everything with the chief, but it 
ain’t any use. Finally I sinks my pride and 
tries to get the old hen to call off the game, 
but she just gives me the ice-house look. 
She won’t even talk to me, and she walks 
away before Jem and Hammersley have a 
chance to threaten her with the British 
fleet. 

Well, they ain’t nothing to do but call 
the last half of the match off until the next 
morning, when Willieboy says he will play. 
We slips the gallery the info that the chief 
has had a fainting spell and that the works 
is off for that day. 

I’m so disgusted with the whole layout 
that I suggest to Hargis that we grab off 
Willieboy and take him to the yacht, but 
they ain’t nothing stirring. That damn 
honor of his is still hitting on all six and 
he’s gonna stick around until next Christ- 
mas if necessary to pull it outta the fire. 

I breeze out for a walk, and when I comes 
back Willieboy and Miss Slocum and Ham- 
mersley and another skirt is playing bridge. 
Hargis is sitting off to a side, so I joins him. 
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Probably you never heard of a Lam- 
inated shim, but without half a dozen 
or more of these important pieces of 
metal in the bearings, you could not 
operate your car. These ‘Laminated 
shims are inserted between ‘the two 
halves of the bearings. When your 
car is overhauled, the repairman peels 
off paper-thin layers of brass from 
these shims in order to bring the two 
halves of the bearings closer together 
and take up the wear. This enables 
him to adjust the bearings accurately 
to the thousandth of an inch in one 
quarter the time it used to take. 


Ask Your Repairman 


If you expect him to keep your car in 
good condition it is only fair to have 
him adjust the bearings at least once 
a year. He will tell you that Lam- 
inated shims make it possible to do 
the job right at a reasonable cost. 


Send for Booklet 


If you are really interested in keeping 
your car always in proper shape, send 
for this little booklet. It contains some 
mighty interesting and valuable infor- 
mation on bearings and their adjustment. 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Detroit: Dime Bank Building 
St. Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
986 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Please tell me, without obligation, how I can make $1.50 an hour in my spare time. 


OR just one month’s spare time 

work we recently paid Mr. E. R. 
Macomber, of Maine, $61.50. 
made this extra money by caring for 
our present subscribers and enrolling 
new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journaland The Country Gentle- 
man. “I can secure orders any 
month in the year,’’ says Mr. 
Macomber, “‘and as I am getting 
better known some of the orders are 
telephoned to me and the money 


sent through the mail.” 


oe Time Profits 


Many of our subscription representatives earn $1.50, or more, an hour just 
by selling us their spare time. We need men and women workers in your locality 
right now. You need only the willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant and 
dignified. Learning about our plan will cost you only two cents—for mailing 
your letter—and may enable you to earn hundreds of dollars. 


Address_____ 


City. 


State. 


COMMISSIONS - $39.50 
22.00 


$61.50 
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“You'd think them cuckoos was playing 
for a million -fish,’’ says I, ‘“‘to see how 
serious they take it.” 

“Not exactly fish,’’ comes back Jem; 
“but the fish bowl. They’ve got that up 
for a prize and the chief is crazy to win it.” 

“‘T guess,” says I, ““he wants to use it for 
a ice box to grab a cold snack outta when 
his wifes is late at the Dorcas Society.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,’’ opines Jem. 

Hargis is altogether too witty for me, so 
I drifts over to the bridge table. Miss 
Slocum’s Willieboy’s partner and I stands 
behind her, hoping that I will give her bad 
luck. It’s the exciting part of the game, 
the last rubber, and they is all about even. 
The guy that wins this mess grabs off the 
fish bowl. The other babies get the bid for 
three spades, and from what I can see of 
Miss Slocum’s cards she and the chief 
ain’t got a Chinaman’s chance of stopping 


em. 

But Willieboy’s hand ain’t so bad and he 
grabs off a coupla tricks quick. His per- 
oxide pal’s got four little spades, and by the 
time the other guys has used up all their 
trumps inruffing and suchlike Miss Slocum’s 
still got one. I walks over and takes a 
look at the chief’s mitt. He’s got a heart in 
his hand, and three diamonds, all of which 
is good. His partner’s got three clubs, 
which ain’t no good, besides the trump. 

Willieboy leads his heart. It’s the only 
one left and is as good as wheat in the bin. 
The other bozos, being outta trumps, is 
hog-tied helpless. Miss Slocum hesitates 
around and then the flathead slaps her 
trump on it. You should ’a’ seen the mean 
glare that pops into the chief’s eyes! He 
holds himself in, but when that Lizzie 
comes back with a club hell busts loose. 
I see the chief get to his feet and reach 
under his coat. Just as I jumps around the 
table to get to him he pulls out a knife 
that looks like it’s a foot long. He must ’a’ 
carried it in one of his pants legs. A regular 
carver, it was. With a yell he reaches out 
and grabs the gal by her yellow mop. 
Everybody’s knocked too silly to make a 
move. He swings the sticker in the air, 
when I hits his arm and knocks it up. 
I’m in time to save the Jane’s head, but 


never authorized. 
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not her hair. Practically a] 
Willieboy’s hand. He gets te 


“Aa nme 


other swing. 
“Jem!” I shouts. 
him! Grab him!” 


I see Hargis make a diy 
feet and the next thing I lq 


flops on the floor. 


“Get the machine!” I ye) 


mersley. 


“Outside!” says he. 

Willieboy’s been knocked 
fall he took. The three of ei 
hustles him out to the car, 
the wheel and me and Ham 
the chief down in back. Bor 
made them thirty miles to 
than thirty minutes, and 
than thirty words said on : 
Willieboy struggles for a wh 
something about his fish boy 
Hammersley ain’t no weak s 


’ 


hitched, yells for a gangpl 
chief up on the deck and slaps 
of the cabins, which we lo 
hunts up the captain. 
“When can you sail?” 


Februc 


5 


e 
asks 


“Tn an hour, if necessary 


skipper. 


. “It’s a good deal more t 
comes back Jem. “His majesi 
cabin. Take him straight ‘to. 
dump him off. Don’t let 

“ Aren’t you coming along ” 


asks Hammersley. 


“No!” shouts this baby. " 


of Tuara.”’ 


“You and me both,” says I. 
Jem don’t say nothing. ‘He 


sad. 


“How about your honor?” 


asking. 


“Even the demands of hi 
Hargis dignified, “have their | 
“Well,” I grins, 
oughta be satisfied, anyways.” 
“How so?” asks Hammersle 
“She can brag,” says I, “abo 
only frail in the world ‘- 

hair bobbed by a king.” 
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Nak? 


Pet 1s rich cows’ milk 
kept pure and fresh 


Pet is natural milk concentrated to the 


thickness of cream. Sterilized in sealed con- 


tainers, it comes to you with its bountiful, 


health-fostering goodness fully retained. You 


will enjoy Pet in your coffee and on cereals. 


You will appreciate the richness Pet gives to 


your cooking. You will be delighted when 


you see baby normally nourished on Pet 


Milk. It costs less than ordinary milk, only 


one third as much as ordinary cream. Why 


not have pure, economical Pet always con- 


veniently at hand for every milk and cream 


need? Order it from your grocer today. The 


Helvetia Company (Originators of Evap- 
orated Milk), 836 Arcade Building, St. Louis. 


CHOCOLATE SPANISH CREAM 


Scald 1 cup Pet Milk diluted with 1 cup water, add hot water; add to hot mixture, and cook until 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine softened in 4% cup slightly thick, like custard, stirring constantly. 
cold water and stir until gelatine is dissolved. Beat Remove from fire; add 1 teaspoon vanilla and 
yolks of 2 eggs till thick; add 4% cup sugar and whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff. Pour into a cold wet 
scalded milk. Melt 1 square of chocolate over mould, Chill and serve with Pet Milk and sugar. 
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““M-m-m!”’ I muttered subtly. 
The doctor, however, looked at me regretfully, 
also dubiously. He always had liked me. 


\’ERFECTLY respectable club in New 
ork the other night an old friend of mine 
‘ho is the chief editorial writer of a great 


 etropolitan daily saw fit to animadvert CARTOONS BY M. Fas BLUMENTHAL I was moved to ask him: ‘‘What do your rich 
rin disciplinary actions of the governors patients tell you, doctor?” 
¢ York Stock Exchange. I nodded, not because I agreed with him but because “Well, they say there isn’t any manipulation nowadays. It’s long since gone out of 


lim to know I had been listening. Instead of feeling grateful he looked at me _ style. The public wouldn’t stand for what Jim Fisk and Jay Gould and those chaps used 
jie were about to set off a charge of TNT under my guiltless chair. Presently to do.” 
ied in a solicitous voice: ‘“‘Unless the Stock Exchange stops insisting upon “No,” I agreed, ‘‘the public wouldn’t. It always demands reform in methods. It 
j members and their customers behave like gentleman, you will starve to is never interested in the essentials. The public used to lose money in Fisk’s time. 
The public loses money in our time. Different public; different Fisks; same result. 
ildn’t be as bad as if the Exchange tried to make its members and their Stock-market winners were scarce as the dickens ten or twenty or fifty or a hundred 
set like intelligent men,’’ I retorted courteously. years ago; and today they are just asscarce. The improved moral tone of the community 
n|those present was a doctor of medicine. He has two or three financial big and the activity of the Stock Exchange authorities have done a great deal for stock 
or his patients and from listening to them he has acquired the conviction that speculation. Wall Street, like Tammany, has grown good. There is thus much ground 
lj\ken to the ticker instead of to the stethoscope he would have ranked if not for encouragement among voters and suckers, as my editorial friend will tell you.” 


n° Ford or John D. Rockefeller at least with J. P. Morgan in the matter of Of course my editorial friend had to speak in the calm magnanimous voice of a 
patient pedagogue. ‘‘ What I say is that I don’t think there 
sit all about?”’ asked the doctor, and prematurely looked like a referee. is today or ever was what you call a manipulator in your 


i/ton—the chief editorial writer—from force of habit took it upon himself to articles. Your dithyrambs about Keene’s alleged manipu- 
lation in the old days met a kindly reception from the read- 
|, this here man has invented a Wall Street that is accepted by credulous _ ers of your fiction. Personally, I have always excused you, 
sjand imbecile scenario writers as the real thing. He writes with such a _ on the ground that the plain facts were less picturesque. I 
»/r of authority that his readers believe Wall Street is peopled exclusively by | was reading a book by W. P. Hamilton entitled the Stock 
nsuckers. He has also created supermen of dollars out of nothing but the will Market Barometer, in which he says you melodramatized 
|» has not only fictionized an imaginary place and a set of non- 
émals but he has even manufactured a myth. I admit it is 
for a man still under eighty. But don’t ask him any question 
aStreet—unless you wish to hear more fiction.”’ 
a\juestion shouldn’t I ask him, for instance?’’ the doctor asked. 
1 zet him started on how to beat the game down there. And 
k/m about stock manipulators. He 
|jem entirely—the word and the = ¥( 
:has led millions to think that the 4; 
ojne Street spend their time standing 
n¢icker, pulling wires, giving orders, 
2% alions of dollars against ramparts 
tering their way into the strong 
who were thinking of a rainy day, 
njlog or eating Christian gentlemen 
ni. He’ll up and tell you a lot about 
vious mixture of Machiavelli with 
It; that is to say, his recipe for the VA 
li.nipulator of his mythical milieu.” 


“Madam, is This Your Brat?”’ 
3 


t THE 


Keene and manipulation and the Wall Street 
life generally.”’ 

“He also is an old personal friend,” I said. 
“But even he doesn’t say that there is no such 
thing as manipulation. What he does say is 
that the old manipulators could not do today 
what they did in 1901 or in 1892 or in 1876. 
Neither could Julius Cesar or George Wash- 
ington or Andrew Carnegie exactly duplicate 
his career if he were living today.” 

“Do you mean to contend that there is now 
as much rigging in the stock market as there 
was twenty-five years ago?”’ asked my editor 
friend. 

“T mean to say that there is as much ma- 
nipulation—or rigging—in the various markets 
nowadays as there was twenty years ago or 
two hundred or two thousand. There has al- 
ways been and always will be; or at least there 
will be as long as there is a reward for doing it 
successfully.” 

“Exactly what do you mean by stock ma- 
nipulation?’’ asked the doctor. 
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SHOULD say offhand that stock manipula- 

tion consists of the use of methods and de- 
vices intended to enable the user thereof to sell 
or to buy a stock or stocks to greater pecuniary 
advantage or with greater ease than if he bought 
or sold in the ordinary course of business. In 
a general way, what is meant by manipulation 
today is really advertising through the medium 
of the tape. It takes the place of the mer- 
chandising methods or practices or devices in 
everyday use everywhere by wide-awake merchants. They 
know the value of sensationally advertised special sales in 
moving goods that are not moving as they should.” 

“There is nothing wicked about that,’ said the doctor. 
“Tt is only advertising.” 

“Oh, there are advertisers who misrepresent their goods. 
They can do it by indirection, you know. Similarly, there 
are many ways of manipulating stocks. They were less 
fastidious in the old days. Today it isn’t conceivable that 
any reputable broker would risk instant expulsion from the 
Stock Exchange by lending himself to certain work—not 
for any money he can make in commissions from the 
manipulator. That is why there is no washing; or if there 
is any it is negligible. But a man still may manipulate 
stocks today successfully without fracturing the Decalogue 
and even without violating the rules of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Of course successful manipulation is 
merely successful selling or successful buying. It has its 
limitations. No amount of manipulation, even when 
backed by millions, can turn a bear into a bull market. For 
two reasons: It would be unnatural, which is never suc- 
cessful on a large scale; and moreover, everybody is 
stronger than anybody. And no 
bear manipulator can raid a bull 
market and make a bear market 
out of it.” 

“Then what’s wrong about ma- 
nipulation?”’ asked the doctor. 

“‘Nothing is wrong—when 
thereis nothing wrong. And when 
something is wrong, that is what’s 
wrong. Sometimes what they 
call good execution by a broker of 
a big buying or selling order is 
attained by resorting to manipu- 
lation. A broker may have twenty 
thousand shares to sellatas high a 
price as possible. He is permitted 


to use his judgment. Well, his procedure will de- 
pend upon how he sizes up the condition of the 
market in general, and in particular for that one 
stock. He may wish to avoid competitive selling or 
uncovering stop orders at the first crack. To throw 
the floor traders off the track and keep them 
from taking away his market he may deem 
it advisable to buy five thousand shares be- 
fore he starts selling at all. That purchase 
is manipulative. It is also good brokerage. 
It is plain business. The ethics of the opera- 
tion is a matter of opinion. It is no more 
unethical than most business operations. 
The famous case of Rothschild is a good ex- 
ample. He had bought a lot of consols while 
the result of the campaign that culminated 
in Waterloo was still in doubt. He had re- 
lays of the best horses all ready and a fleet 
boat waiting for him at Ostend while he 
waited in Brussels. Well, the moment he 
was sure Napoleon was beaten he himself did 
some beating—for home, with all his might. 
He reached London and the stock exchange 
a day or two before the official dispatches 
from Waterloo did. What did he do? Did 
he rush in and buy? No. He said nothing; 
answered no questions; just sat dejectedly 
in one corner of the room, the picture of woe 
and defeat. 

“What happened? Everybody concluded 
that Napoleon was victor once more and 
rushed to sell consols. Rothschild brokers 
bought. They couldn’t have bought either so 
much or so cheaply if he hadn’t acted as he 
did. He probably made some of his brokers 
sell, for effect. He didn’t lie. He didn’t say 
Napoleon had won. But it was manipulation just the 
same and he made millions. 

“Again, the need of inside support requires no demon- 
stration. I can’t see why supporting orders should not fall 
within the meaning of manipulation. The reputable banker 
who sells a railroad-bond issue always has to do more or 
less manipulation. All banking houses that promote or 
bring out securities to sell to the public—I mean in a large 
way, like J. P. Morgan & Co., or Speyer & Co., or Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.—all have had to do a certain amount of 
manipulation. It is legitimate or, at least, legal. Until the 
new stock has found itself in the market somebody has to 
be ready to lend it a hand, to keep it from sinking out of 
sight on a slight flurry or to check over-rapid rises. Teach- 
ingit tostand onits own feet, market-wise, ismanipulation.” 

“That isn’t what the word ‘ manipulation’ means,”’ said 
the editor. 

“No,” I said. “You are asking for what you say my 
readers want—the fictionized Wall Street that you accuse 
me of inventing. You want the 
manipulator to be an archcrook 
because I may have written about 
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“Will the Little Gentleman Please Select a Card?” 
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a 
unscrupulous inanipulators now and tell 
have been and always will be crooks in Wa) 
out of it. What’s the use of saying there a) 
broker once defined manipulation for me as § 
ception in a legal way, in accordance with th; 
Stock Exchange.” 

The quiet member of the party—he is ar 
president—came back with a dictionary. F 
cally addressed himself to the doctor: 

“The Century didn’t have the word. Ff 
Unabridged, 1916 edition, has.” | 

“Read it!’’ commanded the doctor in his b 
times-a-day-before-meals voice. | 

And the reformed bank president obe: 
‘*“ Manipulate. Finance. To work (as stock, 
in price by transactions other than those madk 
in the ordinary course of business, as by wash) 
ing the market, spreading fictitious reports, © 

Before my editorial friend could say an 
served: “It shows that it was still practice; 
that the word had been current for a long th 
home in the dictionary.” 

“How long a time?” 

“JT remember it as far back as 1890, wheil 
down to Wall Street,”’ I said. “I think they i¢ 
more loosely then; chiefly to describe rigging 
once when I was trying to get news and I wi 
friendly broker what made the rise in a cejaj 
would be told: ‘Manipulation,’ or else: 
washed it up.’ In the course of time the wa 
took on a less disreputable connotation r 


) 


the Flower boom was on, in 1899, it came to 
cally what I have told you—that is, a special | 
tising for consumption among speculators 
include corners among the manipulative deri 
dients such as washed sales or matched order 
fictitious reports is not manipulation.” } 


The Governor Flower Boo, 


STILL believe,” said the editorial writ}, 
word in its present sense was not populay: 
about 1900, and that you did more to popuri 
anyone else. Your colleagues used it on the fian 
in technical reports. But you used it in an 
circulated magazines as fiction.” 
“You are probably thinking of the Gov mn 
boom. It began when McKinley’s election 
of the free-silver danger. Then Europe had a 
we had whoppers. Prices in 1896 went ail 
value. I remember my regret, as a reporterit 
able to print a story about John D. Rockell 
nervous dyspepsia brooding over the hard t 
with Bryanism. Lots of people turned ev 
owned into cash and decided to buy exchan 0 
and go abroad to live. Among et 
president of a big railroad. I as-d 
thought that was a brave thing A 
of getting mad he merely answere. ‘ 
(Continued on Page 4) 


‘TTENGILL sat grimly at her desk, 
jig the usual after-dinner series of 
] catastrophes. She had seemed to 
- her newspaper that beef cattle would 
,» given away to any fool that would take ’em, 
sg mail appeared to be composed of unpleasant 
hat this is a hard world. She peevishly flicked 
ills with the backs of her fingers and said that 
er knowledge, had yet got blood out of a stone. 
¢hat another year like this would end it all. But 
It would mean only one more grave among the 
) this she fell away to an incoherent mumbling 
erverse documents. Being in excellent spirits, 
ight losing money with more than her wonted 
_ tleshe pushed the trouble from her, weighted it 
ie a horseshoe and began with keenest relish 


O} 
Oy 


the Federal Government. She said it was the 

3s outfit in the known world that treated you 
nsontempt on receipt of good money it claimed 
(ing it. Even a scrub like Safety- 
(ins, infatuated with money and 
ore principle than a wildcat, would 
t for payments made him, though 
1g he couldn’t of been in his right 
anything go for that price. 
ithe Government act decent like 

o means! You dug up every cent 
or borrow, sent off an install- 


rso-called income tax, 
us the last ever heard 
' urse, the Government 
se you was holding out 
iivhy not acknowledge 
ulid send? It had a 
o1 for every other crisis 
tiever they had an idle 
n/ashington, D.C., they 
some more printed 
iy not get up one say- 


»' ve your check for so- Sd 
vith you know blanked og 
Sag half what your “~~ ~~ 
é'is, and we’ll be down 

‘ey soon, you crook, and if 

th half loose; but, never- f 


cknowledge the receipt 
girly pittance, which is 
m decency in us, so 
respectfully, Collector 
vevenue and so forth.” 
i] even so good as this 
ek Her check went out 
gat silence and mingled 


n reason she knew it 
h bloodsuckers was that 
hy been throwed into 


‘a, halted while a cigarette was 
4 kly remarked that nowadays 
Si7ay to boast of wealth was to 
iout the burden of one’s in- 
; /at I was glad to note she was 
‘an but that her tales of con- 
re in the stock business were 
of speech ingrained through 
ice, because a woman who 
thousands of dollars every time she sat down 
4 guest would be ill informed as to the lack of 
‘tesy in our collectors of internal revenue. 
eplied that there might be a grain of truth in 
itwas no fun making a dollar that you only got 
>with the other forty going to pay for the two 
ding irons that a learned government expert 
*to France. She said that half this number of 
18 would have done, giving about five individ- 
ch animal, which her long experience had 
ufficient if managed with care. 

heated pronouncement she smoked mutter- 
/moments, then thanked her Maker that 
tn with a wealthy disposition, which, she 
her to be chosen than great riches. What 
: That certain parties was born to feel 
ars, while certain other parties was born 
y million. Whether you was really rich 
2 to do with how much you owned. 

etter from under the horseshoe and read 
ertone. These seemed to rejoice her, for 
grinned in forgetfulness of her own penury. 
grin from the written page: “Like Orietta 
she resumed. “That girl will die rich if she 
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When She Gets Finally 
Up to Him He Begins to 
Dance Like a Wild Man 


don’t leave. a cent; and 
Milo Briggs, simply clut- 
tered with money, will 
die Still, you can’t 
tell. He’s making progress. 
Mebbe in time he’ll come to feel 
as rich on ten million as Orietta 
does on a dollar. She says in this 
letter that after handing out big 
tips to everyone else on the boat he was wondering if he 
shouldn’t tip the captain too. Now what do you think of 
nate 
I said I was unable to think anything of it. It was a bare 
bone that I should forget overnight. Of course, if she could 
put the meat back on it, if there were events meshing the 
couple she had named that, told in a simple, straightfor- 
ward manner, might memorably gladden the declining 
years of a drab life, I might later, if again urged, say what 
I thought of lavish Milo. My hostess said there wasn’t 
anything to tell beyond this, but had I ever noticed how 
some folks carried their money better than others? Three 
or four hundred thousand dollars would show on one man 
like three or four drinks on another. Orietta was one that 
could carry any amount well. As for Milo—yes and no. 
The future would have to show. Still there wasn’t any- 
thing much to tell. But already the talking gleam was in 
her eyes. Were there little or much to tell, nothing could 
now stop it. I held alighted match to the new cigarette. 


This Orietta Sayles is a girl I took an interest in when 
her folks died ten years ago. Her father was a bricklayer 
and no good, and her mother wasn’t even a bricklayer. 
Nat Sayles would be drunk every Saturday, Sunday and 
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Monday, and on one of these lovely week-ends 
he died happy by stumbling into the creek on 
his way home. Then the mother was took off 
not long after, though finishing in her bed; and 
here’s this girl left with less than nothing, so I 
took her into the house down in Red Gap. She 
was a pinched, thin-legged piece of fourteen, 
with big seared eyes and no savvy about life. 
She thought everybody got drunk over Sunday 
if they had the price. It took her some weeks to 
understand that I was likely to be found sober 
almost any day, and that my furniture didn’t 
have to be mended after Saturday-night parties. 
I got her cleaned and dressed and fed up and 
used to a home that Nat Sayles couldn’t come 
and take apart, and I sent her to school. She 
was way behind, account of never having 
had any decent school clothes; but she 
buckled down and studied nights after get- 
ting through with the bit of housework I 
let her do. She was right ashamed to be put 
along with children of eight or nine when 
she started, but she worked so well she fin- 
ished high school with girls of her own age. 
That showed she had good stuff in her, back 
along the line somewhere. She graded above 
the average, all right, and high school hadn’t 
finished her. She’d sprouted ambitions; she 
wanted simply everything in the world that 
money would buy. Not that she 
was light-headed or wishing to 
splurge. She was serious enough. 
She said this was a wonderful 
world, full of beautiful things, 
and she wanted her share; and 
nothing was going to keep her 
out of it, because she was going 
mn to roll up her sleeves and go out 
4 and get it herself. That’s where 
she showed the different streak. 
Most things of her age want as 
much as she wanted, but they 
look for it to be handed to ’em 
because they’ve found a dandy 

i. new way to do their hair. Some- 

: thing like that. Not Orietta. 
Having known Nat Sayles inti- 
mately, she wasn’t depending 
on any man. 

She was not only scared of 
the breed but felt able to do her 
own getting. 

Her and I had a long talk with our hair down one night— 
and I want to tell you she’s that cold-blooded and effi- 
cient she made me feel like her little sister—and it’s 
settled she’s to go to business college in Spokane if I’]] ad- 
vance the money, to be paid back out of her first earnings; 
and I will, and she goes; and when she’s learned business she 
decides on a course in a cooking school, because a woman 
never knows when she’ll need that; and she learns how to 
cook in a scientific and expensive manner. And when 
that’s done she takes a course in millinery and dressmak- 
ing. For another year she plugs at these nefarious trades, 
and when that’s over she says she’s finished. Talk about 
finishing schools—she’d gone through three. She knew 
all a modern young woman needed to know in Kulanche 
County, and more than most of ’em do know in any county. 

I hadn’t seen so much of her in the four years she’d been 
away, and she was a lot changed from the meaching little 
coot I’d took over. Filled out and everything. Pert and 
quick and confident. She wasn’t any beauty, though hav- 
ing big eyes and a good figure. Still she’d hardly of been 
looked at twice if it hadn’t been for her clothes and the way 
she toted ’em. She knew what to get and how to wear it; 
and having been let into all the shameful secrets of milli- 
nery and dressmaking, she could do it cheap and still look 
expensive. She hadn’t been back in Red Gap a week be- 
fore she was exciting the notice of our well-known clubmen 
the same as if she’d been an actress or something, with 
many of our matrons of the smart set giving out that she 
was probably just as bad as an actress if the hard truth 
was known. But little these jabs bothered Orietta. She 
had kind but distant words for the gentlemen, and guarded 
airs for the ladies, and I was right proud of her. 

She looked the town over for business opportunities. 
First she was going to throw in with the Maison Guns- 
laugh, but after going over the books she decided that too 
many of our snappy dressers had an economical taint, so 
she hit out a new idea of her own, which was the Fashion 
Waftle Kitchen. She rented a place and fussed it up with 
interior decorating and got some good help and was doing 
a heavy trade in no time; waffles and stewed chicken and 
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genuine strawberry shortcake in season such as can be 
bought no other place in the world, because I’ve looked; 
and cakes made with eggs, and edible pies and such things 
that was the result of her higher education for women. 
And she’s such a good manager that this don’t take all her 
time, so she makes hats on the side for Miss Gunslaugh, 
the same being billed as confections and sold for twenty- 
eight or thirty-five dollars, though costing but about three- 
eighty. And the first year she has her plant all paid for and 
is three thousand to the good. She insisted on paying me 
back two thousand of this on account. Of course, I didn’t 
want the money. Still, it does make you feel kind of good 
to have a body come through like that. 

And the girl was now not only the best dressed of her sex 
in town, but the second year she done so well that she 
bought her some 
real jewelry and a 
tin sedan with a 
vase for flowers 
just like a regular 
one. Mebbe she 
didn’t have the eli- 
gible males look- 
ing sidewise by 
that time and the 
womenremember- 
ing out loud when 
she was the half- 
starved brat of a 
drunken brick- 
layer without a 
whole dress to her 
back. Orietta 
didn’t care a hoot. 
She was getting 
what she’d went 
after and it hadn’t 
stopped coming. 
She had the world 
on a tail holt with 
a downhill pull. 
And so far she 
hadn’t said more 
words than neces- 
sary to any man, 
stillregarding Nat 
Sayles as the orig- 
inal pattern for 
males. She used to 
tell me mebbe she 
might marry some 
day when she got 
better fixed and 
found a good- 
behaved man; but 
not for some time 
yet, because she 
didn’t think it was 
wise for a girl to 
marry before she 
could afford not 
to. My stars! Imagine one of us talking that way when I 
was a girl! The world has moved. But don’t ask me if it’s 
backwards or forwards. 

Then the third year it was promptly noticed that 
Orietta was being made up to by Milo Briggs and wasn’t 
acting so stand-offish as she had with others. She didn’t 
lay down for him to walk over, even if he was a wealthy 
young man; but on the other hand she wasn’t treating him 
like someone that had come to clean out the basement, 
which for Orietta was almost melting. Milo would drop 
into the waffle kitchen of an evening and take her to the 
movie, or mebbe eall on her in the rooms she’d fixed up 
above the store and spend a pleasant evening chatting 
about gilt-edged investments. 

This was Milo’s long suit. He was one rieh man’s son 
that hadn’t gone to the dogs. Old Asa Briggs that had 
died the year before was the richest man in Kulanche 
County; and Milo was the only heir, and about all he’d 
have to do to be the richest man in the state was to set 
tight and collect the interest for a few years. And he was 
setting tight, with his mother to ride herd on him. Old 
Asa and his wife had showed the West a few things about 
thrift and frugality that can’t be learned outside of New 
England, where I understand it’s still respectable to pinch 
pennies; and Milo’s mother hadn’t forgot a single lesson in 
how to spend nothing at all. She’d been afraid when he 
was left in charge of so much wealth. It seemed he looked 
too much like one of his grandfathers that had been ascan- 
dal in the family, a spendthrift that threw his money away, 
and mebbe Milo was going to show the bad strain; but he 
hadn’t yet, and even his mother was beginning to feel con- 
fidence in him. He wasn’t a bad-looking boy, though old 
for his years. He was nearly two years younger than 
Orietta, but looked a good five years older, being tall and 
gawky and a little stooped, with a thin, serious face and 
_long hair. I remember the first time Orietta saw him she 
said he looked like a poet. I said nothing; I thought he 


merely looked like a young man needing a haircut. But 
he had a nice friendly way with him, and absolutely no 
vices that would cost money. 

Then Orietta found out in no time that it was dyspepsia 
making him look old for his years, and that it had proba- 
bly come from his bending over a desk figuring interest 
from the age of eight or nine. Of course, in big towns you 
never hear of dyspepsia any more. If you get a pain inside 
they pull out all your teeth, and if that don’t do the trick 
they operate for something they’ve found by taking a 
peek through you with an X-ray. But in Red Gap old- 
fashioned dyspepsiais still boasted of, and Milo hadit worse 
than one of these cowmen with his flues burned out by 
twenty years of baking-powder bread. He’d talk freely to 
Orietta about his symptoms, after he got through talking 


She Breathed Hard Till She Got Her Voice Going. Then She Says, “‘It’s Terrible. It’s a Bat’s Cave—Full of Bats” 


investments, and about the new medicine that was restor- 
ing him. He’d find a new one about every two weeks, 
something with a lot of zest—40 or 50 per cent. 

But these two must of found time to get sentimental; 
mebbe when Orietta would run him out into the country on 
Sundays so they could pass fine valley properties that Milo 
either owned or had:cinched with a first mortgage. Any- 
way she called me up here at the ranch one night to say 
she was as good as engaged. That’s another change that’s 
come. 

In my time you was engaged or you wasn’t. I wished 
her good luck. If being as good as engaged to Milo suited 
her it suited me. I did start to ask her when she expected 
to be as good as married; but I noticed her voice was 
funny, and I knew a party line was no place for the bed- 
rock feelings to come out. 

When I got down to town a few weeks later she was still 
as good as engaged, and a lot more talkative. She said she 
liked Milo and was going through with him, though still 
feeling her way because there was somehow a catch to it. 
She hadn’t yet been able to make out what this catch was, 
though suspecting it had something to do with Milo’s dys- 
pepsia or his money, or mebbe both. She was fond of the 
boy and her reason was satisfied, but her instinct was 
yanking her back. 

The engagement had come off while Milo’s mother was 
up to Spokane after some new teeth from a dentist that 
wasn’t a robber, even if he did have to pay out a lot of 
money for putting up bills all around the country with his 
picture on ’em. And Orietta wondered if mebbe the 
mother wouldn’t object when she come back; but the catch 
wasn’t there, because the old lady was as pleased over the 
match as Milo was. She come right down to the Fashion 
Waffle Kitchen and kissed Orietta and said she was so glad 
her boy had chose a sensible, self-supporting girl who 
would be a true helpmeet, and she must come out to the 
house and get used to her future home. Then she went all 
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over Orietta’s place and asked how much ghey, 
and how much she paid her help and told heritys 
because help could be got for less; and, abo}. 
receipt, didn’t Orietta know that perfectly 
could be made without so many eggs and so |, 
And did Orietta really need a sedan car and \¢ 
expensive clothes like that every day, beca 
easy to get something more durable, and shej 
have to buy young chickens for stewing, and if 
seemed a nice, chatty, cordial old lady, and (je 
ised to go out to the Briggs house that ver 
visit over Sunday. And she done so, and gs); 
what the catch was. 
She slunk into my house the next Mond 
looking so pinched and scared around the yi 


up in a dark closet; and it was full of bats, | 
of them settled on me and I screamed —— 

It was about enough of that, so I stooped | 
her another good shaking, and I guess I’ 
next, to bring her to her senses; only she get 
says, “‘Of course, I only dreamed tnat last mal 
an awful dream, and I won’t ever dare sl 
again; and, anyway, the bats are gettin 
soon have his last drop of blood.”’ 

I reached for her again, but she says 
sensible now; so I says “Pray, do!”’ like 
bridge whist. I was disgusted, because th 
showed this streak before. Then she beg 
tea, and I let her drink that, and she did t 
beginning on bats. 

She said the house had always looked attr 


dark on account of the sun fading the carp 
wasn’t full of bats it was because bats 
smells; all of which was thirty years old 
till it was like a musty tomb. There h 
stick of furniture put in since the place 
et on a table covered with oilcloth becaus 
dry; though having nothing for meals b 
and dried apples, which Mrs. Briggs said 
meal as long as you had plenty of good bré 
and the whole secret of Milo’s dyspepsia we 
got enough to eat. And all through the fi 
lady talked about how they had throwed me 
left on their visit to the Chicago World’s # 
none had been throwed away since then, 
the great evil threatening the downfall of 
extravagance, the same as got Rome, It 
I let the girl run down, and then made her 
I could get the details about this future | 


“the marriage didn’t promise well, because it 
je of these triangles with the mother-in-law 
nthe main corner. That first evening they’d 
+o Orietta’s business enterprises. How much 
-on the hats she made, and how much on the 
n, and how much more would she clear if she 
n on the eggs, and it was a sin to put cream 
f you expect a profit. 

‘swered all questions meekly till they got to 
je’d saved during her three years in business. 
sharp and told ’em she spent her money about 
s made it. She said that was her system, and 
3 spent the more she’d make. This give the 
y a shock. They’d never heard such talk. 
d she spend her money? Well, she bought 
cury with it. For instance, some day she was 
‘e so many limousines it would take all the 
gardener just to keep their vases filled with 
. And then it come out she was looking after 
ung ones of Dave Bristow, who’d fell off his 
‘as paralyzed, dressing and feeding and send- 
‘school, like I’d done with her. They said 
made paupers of its objects, and she said had 
of her. They clucked their lips at this and 
ing up what she’d ought to of had in the bank 
qute, and tried to encourage her by giving out 
yits about the Briggs mortgage-and-loan busi- 
‘ou could get around all the usury laws in the 
yanding a bonus for the loan. 

tened hard and sewed on some work she’d 
stty soon the old lady noticed this and asked 
jand Orietta said she was making some under- 
arself; and that caused another explosion, 
stuff was salmon-pink satin and ribbons and 
| going to be put where it wouldn’t show, and 
jhad thought such things was worn only by 
t the less said about the better. When Orietta 
jar she shut her lips hard and pretty soon dug 
Ind to light the guest up to bed. Orietta blew 
Jat, not wanting more than one look at the 
e it was not only musty but everything was 
{ something else to keep it from wearing out. 
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She was up early next morning and sneaked down to the 
kitchen before anyone was stirring, and there she com- 
mitted a crime, though she was right proud when she done 
it. This was to make the best cake she’d learned about in 
her higher education; an expensive cake, taking six eggs 
and a pint of cream and God only knows how much butter 
and sugar, and it caused a scandal. The eggs had been a 
week’s supply, and Orietta had took the cream from the 
milkman, though he said it must be a mistake; and the 
old lady refused to touch the sinful thing. Orietta lived on 
it almost all of Sunday, as dinner was mostly some kind of 
salt fish that was not what it had been in its prime. She 
said Milo nibbled away one small cut of the cake out of 
politeness, but fearsomely, like he had no right to. And 
she got the thought right then that the Briggs money was 
as musty as their home. 

She had a talk with Milo Sunday afternoon. He’d got 
wise that this visit wasn’t coming off right, but he was tore 
between two fires. He’d always believed money was made 
to be saved, and he was in love with a girl that thought it 
was made to be spent. He drunk heavy of some new 
dyspepsia medicine and told Orietta about the Grand- 
father Briggs, that was a scandal because he throwed his 
money away. This was the first evil picture that had been 
put into his mind. He’d heard the shameful story when he 
was four, and he’d made a picture of this depraved grand- 
father standing out in the street and reaching into his 
pockets for handfuls of money which he would throw into 
the air. It had stuck in his mind ever since, because he’d 
also been told in an accusing manner that he looked like 
his grandfather and talked like him. He said he’d dream 
even now of seeing this reckless old man throwing money 
away, and sometimes he’d wake out of a nightmare think- 
ing it was himself instead of the grandfather that was toss- 
ing gold and silver to the winds. 

He made it so grim that Orietta asked for details about 
the grandfather and learned what had made the scandal 
back in New England—Grandfather Briggs had gone 
crazy with his money and bought him a span of trotters 
costing six hundred dollars and a rubber-tired buggy that 
you couldn’t haul wood nor hay nor anything useful in, 
and he’d kept this outfit merely for pleasure, driving out 
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two or three times a week just for the sake of the ride, and 
he’d have the buggy new varnished from time to time, and 
special shoeing for the horses, and got him faney harness 
with silver buckles and a buggy whip that cost twelve- 
fifty, and carried on in such ways till there was strong talk 
of having a guardian put over him. 

But, anyway, Milo had got this first picture of sin by 
seeing this reprobate throw money to the birds. Orietta 
said he was quite earnest and pathetic when he told how 
this nightmare had terrified him. She couldn’t think of 
much to say, because he was so serious about it; but she 
did ask if this grandfather had dyspepsia, and Milo said 
no, he’d never had a pain, and lived to a ripe old age. He 
drove his trotters right down to the very last, like a wicked 
old voluptuary or something. 

Orietta now cried some more and laughed some more, 
and said what was she to do, because, though fond of Milo, 
the marriage was impossible. Milo was already married to 
his money, and marrying her would make it plain bigamy. 
Milo had made a swamp with his money and got caught in 
same—a horrible stagnant swamp with foul depths, and 
all through it there was crawling these slimy dyspepsia 
snakes—and no swamp for hers. What money she ever 
had was going to form arunning brook, the swifter the bet- 
ter. And once more she wanted to be told what to do. Of 
course I didn’t tell her. I’ve seen too much of the human 
race to tell any of it who to marry or who not to. Often I 
could advise rightly, but people won’t listen unless you 
happen to advise the way they’re leaning. So I give Orietta 
some more tea and some cold meat—she hadn’t got fed 
up yet after her week-end visit—and she looked at a slab 
of beef and says, ‘‘That’s all Milo needs, and any doctor 
would tell him so; but he won’t go to a good one because 
they charge money.” 

And she’s off again on Milo. If only he could get out of 
this swamp and be his real self! She had first thought he 
looked romantic, but long curling locks was one thing and 
letting your hair go because of hating to give up fifty cents 
to a barber was something else. And when she urged a 
good doctor for his dyspepsia it come out that he was con- 
sulting old Jenny Blue. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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HY don’t you go in 
for the diplomatic 
service? The ques- 


tion came at a time when I was trying—at what some 
may consider the mature age of thirty—to decide what 
I wanted to do with the rest of my life; and I received 
it—as probably the majority of people do when they 
think of diplomacy, if they ever do—with the feeling 
that such a career might be the most picturesque one 
imaginable, especially for an American. It immediately 
conjured up visions of kings and queens, beribboned 
and decorated ambassadors, smart young secretaries 
and a horde of fascinating ladies who flitted in and out 
of the picture, coloring it with their beauty, their won- 
derful jewels, their intriguing perfumes and their possi- 
bilities for finding out international secrets which, without 
their aid, would remain forever unknown. You know 
the sort of thing I mean—the things which dramas and 
books and anecdotes have always pictured as a part of 
diplomatic life. Of course this was years ago—before our 
American consciousness had been awakened to the reali- 
zation that we are not a remote factor in international 
affairs. 

After the first flush of interest brought forth by the 
question, and the picturesque visions had subsided, I 
began to think of diplomacy as a practical problem. I 
might as well confess that I knew absolutely nothing 
about it. I had no traditional interest in the subject, 
no uncles or cousins of whom I could boast as having 
been ambassador or minister or even consul in some re- 
mote part of the world—Bangkok, Teheran, La Paz— 
nor had I been near an embassy during the two trips 
I had made to Europe. The subject was about as new 
to me as relativity was to the world a little while ago. 

In my haste to obtain some information at once, I 
looked over a shelf of books and found the World Alma- 
nac. A good many subjects were there. Would diplo- 
macy be too? I turned hastily to the index and found, 
with a real thrill, listed there ‘‘ Diplomatic and Consular 
Service.”’ The information, however, was meager; it 
included only the names of ambassadors and ministers 
and secretaries, their posts and salaries; absolutely 
nothing was said about how one became a diplomat. But 
the names of the capitals were quite enough to fire my 
imagination and send me off in a bewildering choice of 
places to which I thought I should like to go. 

Argentina headed the list—which I dismissed at once. 
Somehow South America did not fit in with my colorful 
dreams of diplomacy; there were no kings and queens there. 
Argentina was just a plain old republic like my own coun- 
try. Besides, it was new, there were no romantic stories 
about it, no inspiring backgrounds; altogether it was not 
worth giving a thought to. Next on the list was Austria- 
Hungary, which sounded much more promising; but im- 
mediately after followed more of those disturbing South 
American republics—Brazil and Chile. I hurried on to 
London, Paris, Rome. They were much more suggestive 
of what I was looking for. I tried them all in imaginary 
pictures and finally decided Rome pleased me most. The 
more I thought of it the more delightful it appeared. Why, 
exactly, I didn’t know, except that I had spent two weeks 
there many years before .and had carried away an impres- 
sion of great romantic and historical interest. Perhaps, 
too, I might have been influenced by the thought that— 
admitted to me by an enthusiastic tourist many years 
later when I was actually secretary of the embassy there— 
“the great thing about Rome is all these B.C. things 
you’ve got lying around the streets here.’’ There was no 
necessity of looking farther or trying to find a foreign 
capital that would please me more. Rome was immedi- 
ately decided upon. 


On to Washington 


HE next step demanded more consideration. Detailed 

information of how one went about entering the diplo- 
matic service was impossible to obtain in my somewhat 
remote home town. Someone suggested that it was en- 
tirely a matter of getting the support of your senator; that 
if he were strong enough politically he could get you the 
place you wanted; that diplomatic jobs were merely 
political favors. This brought me to the conclusion that 
the most feasible thing to do was to go to Washington 
and consult the senator from my state about the matter. 
And what appears to me now as having been a very strik- 
ing example of American energy is the fact that, the day 
after that question was fired at me—“ Why don’t you go in 
for the diplomatic service?’’—I was on a train bound for 
Washington. 

John Sharp Williams received me with characteristic 
_Southern cordiality, made me sit down while he unlocked 
a drawer of his desk, took out a bottle of very fine old 
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bourbon, mixed himself and 
me a toddy, then listened to 
the expressions of my new am- 
bition and finally admitted that 
he didn’t know exactly what the 
system was at that moment for 
a young man entering the foreign 
service, that he was under the im- 
pression Root had been working on 
some scheme for improving the sery- 
ice, but that he would make an ap- 
pointment with the Secretary of State 
and take me there with him so that we 
could find out everything that was necessary. 
Before he had finished speaking he picked 
up the telephone and ran from his words to 
me into a demand—it was exactly that—to be put in com- 
munication with the State Department. I was rather sur- 
prised to find that it took only a few moments for the 
senator to be talking personally with the Secretary of State 
himself; but then, this was my first experience in these 
seats of the mighty. The interview ended with an appoint- 
ment being made for the next morning at half past ten. 
The next day, I suppose, would be called my first real ap- 
proach towards the goal on which I had set my desires. 
That I was actually going to meet the Secretary of State 
appeared to me then as having torn away all barriers. I 
already felt a full-fledged diplomat—somewhat disturbed, 
however, with the realization that I was going to have my 
first encounter with a member of a cabinet. Years before, 
when I was a boy of nine, I had been taken by my father toa 
White House reception and had been forced, much against 
my will, to put my hand in that of the biggest man I had 
ever seen, Grover Cleveland; and the memory of my fright 
and consternation, brought on probably by the excitement 
of such an important moment, remained very distinctly 
before me. Would Mr. Knox prove as formidable? The 
newspaper accounts of him at that time made him out a 
very approachable person~-it was just at the beginning of 
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conversant in case I had a chance to expr 
admiration of what he had already done for 
was this the feeble stirrings of an embryo 
spent the night before reading everythin 
on the secretary’s political career. 

I was at Senator Williams’ office long }f 
rived, and drove with him to that soml 
the State, War and Navy Department Bujj 
was to be such a factor in my life in the y 
Its first impression has never been modute 
pears to me always as one of the most fojid 
dreary structures in the world. I remembe)a) 
the long corridors and the negro men seat) } 
doors and the generally dreary atmospheref { 
place. An uncanny note was furnished by tg 
which contained wax figures in uniform pled 
office of the Secretary of War. Even the hit 
into which we were shown by an unctuous 
old negro who rolled “‘ Mister Senator”’ betvyen 
lips with all the sugary flattery of his face id; 
the gloom; thespaciousness of the room, its im 
its large oil painting of the Shah of Persia a) it 
sive silence only accentuated a feeling of core 


From Informalities to Formalie: 


OWEVER, senators are not kept waitir, ¢ 
member of the cabinet. When the docof 
ing room flew open and a private secretar 2 
senator to walk into the secretary’s room | 
a feeling that must resemble very much thst 
of an actor. It seemed such a very importit 
But all my self-consciousness disappearecis 
across the large room and saw a little manit 
chair, which was tilted back, with his feein 
before him. This informal position, »ec 
by “Hello, Williams; come in, w: 
that almost robbed diploricy 
nently of its glamour. Buat 
it made a genial atmosp re 
no room for disturbin|fe 
and gave me a char! 
seat, after I had bei p 
a little away from ‘es 
parently intint 
a matter of faetl 
completely forgotn 
and casual conveat 
on and on aboutot 
cal questions of @ 
“This young mi)’ 
senator, at a timeh 
just beginning to in 
forgotten I hadeo 
him, ‘‘ wants to got 
lomatic service. Ir0 
along to find out wit! 
do to get into it. Im 
mendation sufficient?) 
The Secretary of State 
course that’s the best 
tion he could possibly ha’, 
‘ 


got some special regulation} 
examinations, things like t 
sure your friend can pass them |! 
Examinations! The word sent a 
through me. What under the sun would I bee 
It was a moment when fear created courag' 
question to the secretary with dry lips. 
Again the secretary answered in a most gem 
can’t tell you exactly. I haven’t time to go i)! 
The assistant secretary will tell you all that. Fa 
of the personnel of the service.” & 
The assistant secretary—at that time Hun ng 
son—proved rather less genial than his su 
often the case. Reénforced with heavily ri 
spectacles and an expressionless countenance}! 
the senator most formally and with very gra’ 
and explained that all applicants for the diplo Ht 
were expected to pass an examination in inter M 
diplomatic usages and one modern language. 
panied this statement with a pamphlet, whi ‘i 
! 


me. Besides the examination the formaliti( 
served were: First, a letter of recommenda r 
senator; after this I must await a letter from } 
informing me that I had been designated | 
examination; then, if the examination was! 
passed, my name would be considered for 
a foreign post—or possibly in the State Depa! 


ed information I could consult the chief of 
tie bureau. 
r official—in spite of his portentous title—was 
pathetic person, almost as much so as the 
mself. He took great pains to answer all my 
ave me a copy of sample examinations and 
}at as there would probably be an examination 
tro months it might be advisable for me to 
teacher of international law and begin study- 
He gave me the name of a man who made a 
eoaching applicants for the diplomatic service, 
» name of a French teacher. He even went 
introduced me to a secretary who had been 
e several years and who was spending a few 
hington. 
st I was in touch with someone who had been 
* several years the career I was entering—or 
ig entering. I looked at him with very keen 
} admiration—this latter somewhat modified 
nitted that he had entered the service before 
3 had been instituted, only a matter of a few 
_ In appearance he was slim and tall, wore a 
ag coat, a small upturned mustache and spoke 
(ily Englished accent. Being-at that time so 
1hund’ed per cent American, I viewed him 
latly disapproving eyes; but once by his out- 
gn assumptions, I found him pleasant and 
¢me everything he knew about the service. He 
n both South American and European posts, 
to me, when the chief of the bureau was out 
that the former was desperately boring—a 
yste of time. 
|/t the Department of State that day, my arms 
,mphlets and lists of names of books, my head 
all I had heard, I was fully convinced that it 
(tas dreary a place as I had thought when we 
f course discouragement had much to do with 
The idea of passing an examination hung over 
essing dread. I knew nothing of the subjects 
1mentioned. International law was as totally 
;;plomatic usages. The only ray of light was in 
jaguage—I did know a little French, which I 
ae fluency of the usual American tourist. At 
vagh, that was not an entirely closed book. The 
1 national law, diplomatic usages! 


jings a Diplomat Must Know 


), ED to the senator that I might as well go back 
n. choose some other career. It was out of the 
earn enough about such subjects to pass an 
shin them in two months. He laughed, patted 
7 fey and attempted to cheer me by saying it 
_\ half so bad as it sounded, that international 
sin a vague thing that no one really knew 
ulutit; and so far as diplomatic usages went, he 
tht was merely a matter of knowing how to say 
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admission and 
was admitted. 
One Y, a member 
of the recent gov- 
ernment, indicted 
for the misappro- 
priation of funds, 
secretly entered 
the American 
Embassy. Z, an 
opponent of the 
revolution, pur- 
sued by a mob, 
seeks refuge in the 
American Em- 
bassy. What 
should be the ac- 
tion of the Amer- 
ican Embassy in 
each of these 
cases?” 

Or this: 

“A diplomatic 
agent leases a 
house for the pe- 
riod of two years 
at an annual 
rental of five 
thousand dollars, 
payable monthly. 
The agent pays 
rent for the first 
three months, but 
thereafter neg- 
lects to pay the 
rent when due. 
At the expiration 
of a year the 
owner of the 
house seeks to evict the diplomat and files an action to re- 
cover the rent due and damages for the breach of the lease. 
What, in your opinion, should be the result? Would it 
make any difference in your answer if instead of a diplo- 
mat the tenant was a consul general?” 

Or this: 

“Give your understanding of the difference between a 
chargé d’affaires ad interim and a chargé des affaires.” 

Or even this: 

“Upon the execution of Louis XVI the British Govern- 
ment refused to receive the French diplomatic agent and 
sent him his passports. Was the action of the British 
Government correct?” 

Naturally I spent a sleepless night, deciding for and 
against the diplomatic service and reaching the conclusion 
in the early morning hours that it could do no harm to go 
ahead and make an attempt to pass the examinations. 
Even if I failed I should have had considerable experience 
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and learned a great deal about 
a subject that sounded, even un- 
der the influence of panic, very 
interesting. This decision meant 
settling down in Washington and 
getting to work at once. 

“Can you teach me enough in- 
ternational law in two months 
to pass the examination for the 
diplomatic service?’”’ I asked the 
coach to whom I had been re- 
ferred. 

“How much of it do you now 
know?” he replied. 

“Absolutely nothing.” 

“Can you give all your time 
COM? 7 

I nodded. ‘‘ With the excep- 
tion of a few hours on French.” 


The Grind 


E CONSIDERED this a 

few moments. “It all de- 
pends upon you. On the whole, 
you might get a fairly compre- 
hensive idea of international law 
in two months. At least—you 
might try.” 

He could give me only two 
hours a day, from six to eight in 
the morning—he was already 
coaching eight men—but I 
agreed to this and went on in 
search of the French teacher. 
At the end of the day my room 
was filled with ponderous vol- 
umes and grammars and much 
atmospheric uncertainty. 

The portentous volumes made a disconcerting array. I 
hardly knew where to start. Then, with the determination 
to begin somewhere, I picked up the least formidable- 
looking volume—The Principles of International Law, by 
T. J. Lawrence—and read a definition of the subject which at 
once appealed to me—‘“‘the difficulty of making it’’—inter- 
national law—“‘satisfactory.’’ I ran hastily over the table 
of contents to see if any of the subjects appeared compre- 
hensible to me. 

The Law of Peace and The Law of War seemed to be 
the two important divisions of the book, with a third part 
devoted to Neutrality. I settled down in a comfortable 
chair, plunged in and read for perhaps four hours. 

The complete novelty of the subject interested me. Who 
of us, leading an ordinary American life, ever thinks of the 
ramifications of treaty rights, obligations and rights con- 
nected with jurisdiction, nationality, extradition treaties, 
and so on? The subject opened up an entirely new world. 

When I arrived 
at six o’clock the 
next morning at 
the rooms of the 
international 
coach I found that 
he had brought 
with him a book 
not included in my 
list—a book of 
cases compiled by 
James Brown 
Scott. My coach 
suggested that I 
study that first, 
as it gave actual 
cases, the causes, 
the discussions 
and the decisions. 
He considered it 
the best way to 
learn the princi- 
ples of the sub- 
ject, as one actu- 
ally learned them 
through seeing the 
applications; and 
each case having 
actually occurred 
became more vital 
and vivid. Those 
first two hours — 
and before break- 
fast, mind you— 
remain very 
distinct and sug- 
gestive in my rec- 
ollections. The 
possibility of 

(Continued on 
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A Copper Mine at Miami, Arizona, Where 
Dwellings and Operations Cling Together 
for a Good Foothold on the Hillside 


country, in what was and still is to 

an appreciable degree a portion of 
the Great American Desert, there ex- 
tends from northwest to southeast a 
broad belt or band of mineralized 
territory, stored here and there with 
gold, more frequently with silver, but 
most often and to a predominant ex- 
tent with copper. It is not the only 
zone of enrichment with which Na- 
ture has compensated the arid regions, 
nor does it include by any means all the 
big copper mines of the country. 

But there it stretches, across portions of 
old Mexico and New Mexico, and practically 
the whole of the state of Arizona, constituting 
what is, after all, the main copper belt of the 
Western Hemisphere and the world itself, in a setting 
of mountain and mesa and range, in a country that is the 
very heart and essence of the romance of the border, the 
desert and the last frontier. 

It is said that the West is vanishing and is to be found 
no longer outside the movies—that is, the West of hostile 
Indians, big game and six-shooters, the glorious golden 
West of song and story. But the truth of such a statement 
depends upon the point of view, upon the perspective, as 
it were. The romance is still there, and there is a last or 
perhaps it is a new frontier. But it is no longer composed 
primarily of desperadoes and train robbers. The romance 
rather is that of resources, developed and undeveloped, 
and the only remaining frontier is one of agricultural, 
commercial and industrial possibility. 


[: THE intermountain region of this 


The Heart of the Copper Country 


O MANY minds no doubt there is nothing other than 

prosaic in the torsions and agonies of an earth which in 
infant days created the basic and essential minerals, one of 
which is copper. Indeed it is comparatively rare for people 
to allocate to their source the physical substances upon 
which life depends or to connect them with the realities 
of geography. 

The fact perhaps is not. so much romantic as it is arrest- 
ing and thought provoking in the contrasts which it sug- 
gests, that not far from half the copper produced in this 
country, and more than is dug from any other continent 
entire, comes from the youngest, the baby state, scarcely 
more than ten years out of its territorial swaddling clothes. 

Also it comes from a state that is as large as all six of the 
New England States, with New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and more than half of either New York or Pennsyl- 
vania thrown in, yet boasts only as many people as there 
are in Minneapolis, and even of these a substantial portion 
are aborigines who occupy a big slice of the total area. 

It is scarcely more than twenty-five years since the 
Apaches and other hostile tribes finally came to rest, and 


the supremacy of the white man’s civilization was defi- 
nitely established. Geronimo, Cochise and the Apache 
Kid have gone, and it might be scornfully said by the lovers 
of the wild and woolly West that smelter smoke has more 
or less taken their place. But in the streets of the largest 
copper camp of all one may see his fill of peaceful Apaches, 
if there be any kick in that, with squaws as gayly dressed 
and bent as heavily under the weight of papoose as if they 
were starting out for a Buffalo Bill show. 

These Indians mill about the streets of the snug little 
city and gaze into the store windows exactly like other 
folks who are about their everyday business of life. But 
alas for the vanished frontier, there is local color enough 
with Indians, cowboys and miners, but it is color only. 
Public interest no longer centers in shooting affrays, lynch- 
ings, train robberies, Indian raids and the like. 

That is, it centers in sucheventsno morethanand precisely 
as much as it does in Lowell, Massachusetts, and Chester, 
Pennsylvania, for the simple reason that it has no more 
reason to be so concerned. What the people are interested 
in is exactly what they are interested in in Lowell, Chester 
and hundreds of other centers of modern civilization—the 
weekly pay roll of a fifty or hundred million dollar corpo- 
ration whose shares are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and whose destinies are directed much like 
those of a thousand other companies, from a small area of 
land lying between the Hudson and Harlem rivers and 
Long Island Sound. 

But I would not desert the mourners over a vanished 
West so soon. Let us jump into a jitney with the pleasant 
young Presbyterian minister of the locality and ride out of 
town a couple of miles. We have left behind the smelter 
smoke, the roar of the red-hot slag as it thunders down the 
dump, and the tiresome ever-present problems of labor, 
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technology, financing and ion 
kets. Up a small hill, 
homestead ranch, and w 
compound of a really vashi 
one that lived so many 1) 
years before anything tit 

us know about, that eve 
sonian Institution and t/ 4 
Museum of Natural His 
but slight acquaintance 
men and women that antecie 
races. i” 
The romance of the West mil 
ished, but not its contrasts. A 
copper camp, which has created 
country’s largest fortunes and mc 
ous Fifth Avenue palaces, is near to 
castle and was probably worked by Co: 
four centuries ago. For that matter o1 
highest spots of prehistoric civilization have} 
railroad folder and tourist guides. Indeed ther 
villages, compounds and irrigation canals tha’ 
the careless scrutiny of cattlemen or cowpunel 
closer but only occasional view of a govern 
gator, have hardly as yet met the white 


An Undeveloped Empi e : 


R PERHAPS those who deplore the 1 

would feel more comfortable and happy 
the border. Let us forget for a moment thi 
ment programs, the large dividends, the mi 
holders and the benevolent sociological e 
giant corporation, and slip down a half 
across the border. 

Here, gentlemen, you may have a drinl 
safety, both digestively and constitutio 
important than that is the fact that we are 
still in the throes of consolidating its last P 
accomplished feat of but two years since. — 

At any rate the last battle just across th 
no longer ago than that, but the average Am 
whom one meets on this side of the border- 
and garage owners, engaged in the same 
trade that precisely similar men would 
Toledo, Ohio, or Meriden, Connecticut- 
of not having witnessed a machine-gun 
republic for at least two years, as if that ¥ 
the stone age. 

Industry is different somehow in the u 
of the Southwest. In the smoky centers 
West and East a thousand factories and 
port one another in a dead level of unifo 
lieved matter-of-factness. i 

But industry on the modern scale seems Sw 
and sharp against a background of deserts W 
whole states in area, rich and fertile but fe 
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sie roads, 
ui so forth. 
uwontinental traveler is inclined, after the first 
a\vorn off, to think more about dust, dining-car 
a/less, monotony, and the desirability of reach- 

qation than he is to delve into complicated 
la commercial relationships. 


Snd, Cactus and Upper Berths 
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CINNTINENTAL railroads pass through much 
ake uninspiring and unrelieved. The traveler 
14seems about a month of time crawling across 
‘s|ke a wasted effort of Providence. 
réa the horizon beyond that mountain range or 
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he Rim of the Mogollon Mesa From the Housetops of Jerome. 
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The Copper Camp of Jerome, Arizona. 
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Long Hind Legs to Cling to the Grades"’ 


there may be ore without which telephones, electric lights 
and similar little comforts and conveniences of modern 
existence would have a pretty poor chance. But the tray- 
eler’s thoughts are elsewhere. He wants to see something 
besides sand, cactus and upper berths. 

It is not so much that the mountains contain ore which 
when mined, milled, smelted and refined supplies the world 
with one of its basic and essential metals. Man takes 
the gifts of Nature and even his own painfully acquired 
machinery and technic pretty much for granted. The mere 
fact, or the mention of it, that copper or any other metal 
is produced in given quantity in a given state has about as 
much interest for the average person as any other 
encyclopedic item. What really matters is the vistas of 


“Dogs are Said to be Born (Here) With Unusually Short Fore and 
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inquiry that widen out, 
the meanings and im- 
plications of such an in- 
dustry in such a place. 

It is hardly probable 
that the tourist who 
crawls across the conti- 
nent in any brand of 
railroad limited pon- 
ders upon the fact that 
over in yon mountains 
have been tried out for 
many years every 
known policy of man- 
agement, every variety 
of industrial detail and 
technic, every form of 
individual or corporate 
effort, and in those bar- 
ren, rugged hills have 
been enacted some of 
the bitterest industrial 
dramas of all history, 
the struggles of rival 
unions, deportations, 
revolts, battles, wars. 


Diversity 


OR it is an industry 

which even today 
presents every diversity 
and stage of the art. 
Almost every mine dif- 
fers, almost all ores 
differ, the processes for 
treatment differ, the 
camps and towns are as 
unlike as the equip- 
ment. There is a divergence of labor conditions and in the 
treatment of labor. But there is one common likeness, one 
unmistakable similarity —namely, that upon the founda- 
tion of this industry, upon this leverage or fulcrum, as it 
were, depends to no small degree the development of a 
fairly imperial domain. 

In the Southwest most of the copper mines were closed 
down something like a year, from the spring of 1921 to that 
of 1922. One big company was closed for two years. The 
value of the copper produced in one state alone compared 
with that in 1919 as $21,000,000 compares with $163,000,- 
000. Yet this is a state in which a very nice part of the 
Atlanticseaboard could be lost and still leave plenty of room, 

(Continued on Page 97) 


The Smelter Towns of Clarkdale and Clemenceau in Right Foregound are Two Thousand Feet 
Below the Level From Which Picture Was Taken 


her, nobody looked as if they ever would 

notice her. She was nineteen years old and 
nothing like this had ever happened to her before. 
At home—she and her ancestors before her came 
from a prosperous country suburb of Boston—she was 
almost too popular for her own happiness; she lived so 
much in a group that she hardly had time enough to 
think life over—to savor her own enjoyment. Of the 
Harvard men who thronged her parents’ house there 
were always one or two who wanted to marry her, three 
or four who merely loved her hopelessly, and a great 


Nie asked her to dance, nobody noticed 


many—and these gave Deborah the most 
pleasure—who offered her a frank, warm, 
equal comradeship. She lived surrounded by 
these different types of masculine admiration. 

She was an excellent companion; she was 
fond of horses and dogs, she rode and drove 
and motored; she played a good game of ten- 
nis and a fair game of golf; she was distinctly 
an out-of-doors girl, and yet she was so finely 
made that in evening dress she looked as slim 
and fragile as any fainting heroine of the early 
nineteenth century. Only in her movements 
there was a vigor and firmness that meant 
strength; her slender ankle never shook, her 
wrist never trembled. She was very pretty, 
blond, but not of the pale silver type; nor 
yet of the purely golden; her hair was the 
color of old maple furniture; her color was 
high; her profile short and clear; her jaw a 
little too square. American men of all ages, 
even the boys whose friends she had refused, 
were apt to say when her name was men- 
tioned, ‘‘They don’t come any better than 
Deb Goreham.” 

So much for New England, but this was the 
Lido—that irresponsible little stretch of sand 
between Venice and the Adriatic. Here, where 
hardly a hundred years ago Byron and Shel- 
ley rode their horses along the empty beach, 
hotels are crowded together. 

The Lido is the summer playground of 
half Italy; and in September it has a special 
season. Then it draws fashionable English 
people who do not care for shooting, and 
Americans who find the month dull in Lon- 
don and Paris, and yet are by no means ready 
to go home. 


Deborah had been in France most of the summer 
with her parents, but as they were starting for 
Venice, which was to be the climax of their trip, 
they had been summoned to Scotland by the illness 
of an old friend. They were grateful to their cousin, 
Bradley Goreham, who suggested that Deborah 
should join his wife and himself, already established 


at the Lido. 


All the Gorehams had the greatest confidence in 
Bradley—a thin, haggard, prematurely aged New 
Englander of forty, a noble soul with a poor diges- 
tion; he managed the business affairs of the entire 
clan. He had married a Southerner—not, his rela- 
tions murmured among themselves, of the best 
Southern blood. She was admitted into the Gore- 
ham family as a sort of nonresident member; she 


was seldom in Boston, preferring New York and 
Paris; her desire to know people of importance and 
to make herself felt in new groups was thought vul- 
gar and snobbish by her family-in-law, whose own 
opinion was that to have married a Goreham was 
enough. Deborah knew that Flora would be friends 
with everyone in Venice with a title, and though 
she disapproved of the methods by which Flora at- 
tained these acquaintances, it must be owned she 


was looking forward to meeting Flora’s friends. 


Her cousin Bradley was at the station to meet her. 
She stepped from the dust and dirt of the Paris ex- 


press out upon the majesty of the Grand Canal. It was the 
late afternoon, and though her cousin had brought a motor 
boat to meet her, the distance to the Lido was so great that 
Flora was already dressing for dinner when they arrived 
at the hotel. Deborah went into her bedroom to greet her, 
but Flora was so busy telling her maid how to hook her 
dress, and urging Bradley to be quick about dressing, and 
to be sure the motor boat waited to take them back to 
Venice, where they were dining with a Russian princess, 
that the interview was not continuous. In the hard light 
over the dressing table Flora looked harder and older. As 
she talked she kept passing a powder puff under her chin, 
where a little hollow was visible. Her handsome, glossy, 
blue-black eyes kept flitting from her looking-glass to her 


dress, and back again—never to Deborah. 
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He Opened the Door of His Aunt’s Sitting Room— Without 
Knocking. ‘‘Here She is, Aunt Pattie’’ 


The girl dined in her room, which was not part of her 
cousin’s suite, and then dressed and waited for them to 
come, as they had promised, and take her to the dance. 
She waited until after eleven, and then only Bradley came. 
Flora, he said, had gone straight to the party with some 
people who had been at their dinner. In the ballroom 
Bradley found her a chair and sat down beside her; he did 
not dance. The room was not overcrowded, and for a few 
minutes Deborah was amused at watching the dancers, 
as her cousin pointed out the notables—a celebrated cellist 
tangoing vigorously with Flora, a great singer of immense 
bulk pirouetting on his tiny feet. 

“‘T wish I knew some of these younger fellows to intro- 
duce to you,” Bradley said. “‘I’ll get hold of Flora as soon 
as she stops dancing.” 


MITCHELL 
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thought Flora ought not to require b¢, 
of; ‘I’m perfectly happy looking on, 
This was a lie; she was not happy) 
minutes she began to hate—not onlyjj 
but the feeling that no one saw her, no one. 
in her direction. She was not vain, but j 
after and admired in a ballroom was as m}} 
of course to her as to be fed and waited y 
daily life; it was a presupposition; and, asb. 
there is something panicky in a presuppoig 
way under us. She tried not to take it sig 
as the dances succeeded each other—theyy 
the same steps that she danced so well-\j 
asked to be introduced to her or even loo 
terrified depression began to come over h, 
She kept saying to herself: ‘‘Of course }jo 
any of these people as yet.” . 
There was Tommy Cotter; he had alns 
their house during his senior year; but C 
had told her that Tommy was desperately) | 
the dark-browed Spanish lady with why 
dancing; she was a connection of the Cart, 
of the Spanish throne, large, and old en 
Tommy’s mother, but Deborah could seth 
was something romantic about her—enctt 
Tommy’s head. Besides, as the girl w 
just to admit, she had neverar 
liked Tommy; there was ncea 
he should rush to her side, 
And there—yes, no, yes th 
Mary Brockton—poor Mar yw 
had always considered unint?s 
to be candid, second-rate at ‘im 
was completely made over H 
seemed to be nothing but bletj 
which parted in the mostin 
places; her skin was a uniforid 
and her mouth redder thanh 
coral. Deborah did not kw 
she was hideous or very beaiifi 
was obvious she was much a 
was surrounded. ‘@ 
Suddenly a low ironic Engl) 

in her ear, “Of what natioril 
red-mouthed young person?| 
Deborah turned and noticfe 
time an old lady sitting bes’ 
prised that she hadn’t noticeh 
for she was a strange figur 
a black velvet skullcap on hit 
and had a great many lusters 
chains and stars and rings; ? 
and seemed to be slightly tw¢ 
or rheumatism, but her prof | 
and all her features carefull 
if by a fine-fingered artist ‘¢ 
was soft and pink and white 
Deborah saw that she was } 
Mary. ‘Oh, she’s an Ameri? 
she answered. a 
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You don’t speak like one.” 
This questionable compliment which 
heard at one time or another from our En; 
new to Deborah. She answered in perfect in 
yes, I do. I speak like all the Americans ! 
you have never met the right kind.” 
This answer, which might have annoyed ' 
appeared to amuse her. She laughed; in fact 
“That must be it,”’ she said. 4 
Deborah had been brought up to be po 
but she had something of the American fi 
always youth that confers the favor. It 
mind that her conversation could be un 
matter of fact it was cordially received. 
lady a good deal about America, Boston 
family. Suddenly in the midst of one of he 
stopped short. 
“Do you know who that is,” she asked 
dancing with my cousin?” 
It was obvious he was an Englishman. In 
tries the fashionable sporting set make the’ 
like Englishmen—their clothes, their to 
even their manners may be English, but 
ner. That manner—blank without being § 
ful yet never missing a trick, aloof and yet re 
into the simplest friendliness to the right ] 
copied, the well-bred English manner 
superlatively. There were several prin 
the room, the cousin of a king, and the § 
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eign, some of them lean and aristocratic as a 
is aristocratic, but none of them had the unas- 
sriority of this man. He was dark, too—at least 
<ed brown, though it was really a smooth dark 
n was tanned to a permanent copper color; his 
high and prominent; and his left arm almost 
borah couldn’t take her eyes off him. She liked 
noved and talked and never smiled, the way his 
-om his flat shoulders, the perfect way in which 
and the casual way in which one of its buttons 


y nephew,” said the old lady. “His name is 


had plenty of time to observe him; never per- 
eourse of her short life had she been so com- 
jsure, so unthreatened by interruption of any 
was in that ballroom. She said to herself, “I 
love with a man like that.” 

/utes later she heard her Cousin Bradley saying 
ery, Deb; I think I’ll be off—don’t feel just 
_ have eaten something—scampi, probably. 
\t to stay? If you do, Lady Armistead won’t 
itting with her.” 

anted, a little while ago, to get away, but now 
mething worth waiting for. What more nat- 
at Brainard should presently say to himself: 
‘under is that pretty girl in white and cherry 
ymy aunt has picked up?” and come across the 
‘eak to his aunt? She said she thought she’d 
| onger—it was so amusing to watch, and Cousin 
49 she now saw was a strange gray color, disap- 
4: the room. Nothing happened. Brainard 
¢cing—and danced again, and went and stood 
} He did not come. Once or twice his eyes 
ance across her, but they never paused. 


It must have been noticeable that her own eyes never 
left him, for at last the old lady said, as if in answer to a 
spoken wish, ‘I’ll call him over,’’ and she stood up and 
beckoned. 

He came at once. 

“T want you to dance with this little American friend of 
mine,” she said. ‘‘She doesn’t know anybody.” 

“Oh, rather,” said Brainard, but without any of that en- 
thusiasm which may be thrown into that overworked word. 

Deborah was ashamed that she was glad to get him even 
on these terms. She enjoyed dancing with him, and she 
liked the hard feeling of the arm he put about her. And, 
she said to herself, it was only the beginning—she had two 
weeks before her. Perhaps ——— She did not spoil their 
dance by talking, but when they stopped she said the first 
silly thing that came into her head: 

“Better weather for swimming than dancing. Do you 
swim in the morning or the afternoon here?”’ 

He did not look at her. He took his handkerchief from 
his sleeve and mopped his brow, and then he answered as 
if he had almost forgotten she had spoken to him: 

“Oh, I’m goin’ on this beastly early train.” 

He wasn’t a bit interested in her—nothing that she said 
ever would interest him—he had just danced with her to 
oblige his aunt. They were standing near a long open 
window, and an idea she had had of perhaps passing 
through the window to the terrace died within her. She 
felt she ought to go away and leave him free, but she did 
not know exactly how it would be best to go, and as she 
hesitated Flora approached her—for the first time—and 
swept them both out to the terrace with her own motion. 

“Hello, Deb,” she said. “‘Having a good time?”’ And 
then turning to Brainard she added: ‘‘Looks nice down 
on the beach, doesn’t it?” 

“Get your slippers full of sand,’’ answered Brainard. 
Deborah was delighted to see that he wasn’t 
a bit more cordial to Flora, with whom he had 
been dancing a good deal, than to her, with 

whom he had not wanted to dance at all. 

“Oh, [don’t care if I do,”’ said Flora. ‘‘Come 
on. I left a scarf down there this afternoon in 
my tent, and I want to find it. 

The moon is bright enough.” 
The next moment Deborah 
i was standing alone on the ter- 
race. Brainard had said 


Deborah Did Not Know Whether She Was Hideous or Very Beautiful, But it Was Obvious She Was Much Admired 


something about not liking to leave her alone, and she had 
answered that it was all right, she was going to bed. 

““Yes,”’ Flora agreed; ‘‘she must be tired.” 

And they had disappeared round the corner of the hotel, 
leaving Deborah where she stood. 

Flora was right; she was tired—tired and lonely and 
sad. She went upstairs to her room. 

Her windows faced—not the sea, but Venice. She could 
see the lights of the piazzetta and the campanile gleaming 
faintly in the moonlight. It was very beautiful, and the 
beauty made her feel worse. She knew it was foolish to feel 
that her place in the universe was fixed by one unsuccessful 
evening, but she did feel it—felt that her looks were unin- 
teresting, her personality nonexistent; that she was a 
crude, raw, unattractive New England girl, who had better 
go back to her native obscurity as quickly as possible. And 
having reached this salutary conclusion about dawn, she 
went to bed and to sleep. 

She slept until after eleven o’clock, and woke, if not 
hopeful, at least not quite so much obsessed by the idea 
of Brainard. “‘I might have been able to do something 
with him if I’d only had time,” she thought as she rang 
for coffee. Then she called up Flora’s room. The maid 
answered. Monsieur had been ill, very ill, during the 
night; the doctor was there. Deborah hurried to her 
cousin’s door in her dressing gown, and had a word with 
Flora, who looked paler and wilder and more irritable 
than ever. 

“No, no,” she said. ‘“‘He’s better. It’s just ptomaine. 
He will eat scampi. He’s going to be all right. You’d 
better go and get a swim.” ° 

It was a hot bright morning, and Deborah thought the 
advice good. She put on her black bathing dress with the 
short slit skirt, hardly more than an apron, which had been 
so much commented on last summer on the North Shore, 
and wrapped about her the gay pink knit cloak which she 
had bought especially for the Lido while she was in Paris, 
and which she now feared was a little too conspicuous. 

As she came out of the hotel and advanced toward the 
water, with the crowded piazzas behind her and the 
crowded beach before her, she had a sudden illusion that 
she was being stared at; a strange obsession that as she 
passed, excited conversation in Italian or English or French 
or Spanish sprang up behind her. Her first thought was 
that there must be something wrong with her clothes. She 
glanced down hastily. No, the pink cloak was holding 
together all right. Besides, as she looked about her she 
asked herself what in the way of costume or lack of cos- 
tume could be conspicuous here? On the one hand girls 
were playing tennis in one-piece bathing suits rolled up as 
high as one-piece bathing suits will roll, and on the other, 
men in trunks and girls in pajamas were talking and sitting 
and strolling on the beach. No, it couldn’t be her clothes. 

Perhaps she was getting queer, imagining things—last 
night that no one noticed her, and today that everyone did. 
She decided to ignore the 
impression; and then as 
she passed another group 
a hissed ‘‘Ouwi, c’est elle,’ 
just reached her. She 
turned quickly. Yes, they 
were all looking at her. 

Suddenly Mary Brock- 
ton, in peacock-blue tights 
and a flamelike bathing 
cap, rose from the sands, 
and two or three men 
sprang up about her. 

“Oh—ho, Deb!” she 
shouted in the wrong kind 
of Boston voice. ‘‘The 
Prince of Berengaria wants 
to be introduced to you. 
And these are two counts— 
Rubino their name is— 
that’s Sandro and that’s 
Roberto, but you’ll never 
know them apart. 
Tommy, of course, you 
know.” 

Deborah had a sudden 
feeling of being welcomed 
into a gang—of being 
wanted as a playmate the 
way she was at home. 

“You are up early,’’ 
said one of the little counts. 

Deborah at once noted 
a difference between 
American men and Ital- 
ians; the latter could say 
a mere platitude like this 
as if it had a special mean- 
ing. 
““And I didn’t get to 
sleep till awfully late,” she 
answered. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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“Stop That!’? Commanded Elon. ‘‘You Mean That You Deliberately Wanted to Make a Game Out of Me——”’ 


harness he was mending the big gray automobile 
flashed into the little square again and stopped in 
front of Pike’s Drug Store. 

He knew what that meant. They would get out and go 
into Pike’s and look over Harry Pike’s store of stale boxed 
chocolates and magazines and order one of the three or 
four kinds of thick sticky soda Harry could mix and razz 
the whole place. They had done it every day for four 
days, coming down from the Castle on the mountain pur- 
posely to beguile an idle hour. 

Yesterday they had worn bathing suits. Elon had 
watched them getting out. People said there was a swim- 
ming pool up on the Castle grounds and probably they 
intended bathing when they went back. But the suits had 
been perfectly dry. 

It was the green one Elon had watched. At least she was 
partly green. There was a little round saucy-brimmed 
hat, with a green feather turning over one ear, and rows 
of little green silk ruffles over her hips, and little laced 
green shoes. But between the ruffles and the green shoes — 
nothing. That is to say, only a dazzling slenderly curvi- 
linear whiteness that matched the slim young arms and 
half-bared bosom of the upper torso. 

Elon had stared and stared, and swallowed hard. Not 
that there weren’t other bare legs and arms present— 
plenty of them. The bevy of mocking, laughing, half-nude 
young people had brought a fairly orgiastic quality into 
the sleepy summer streets of the little town. 

They had gone, in a milling fury of undraped limb and 
gaudy-colored trunks and flying linen dusters, into Pike’s, 
and thereafter into Scoggins’, the grocer’s, and thereafter 
to Clemm’s and to the post office and to the bank; and 
Elon had watchetl, dazed, aghast and pleasurably horri- 
fied, through his small window their every progress. Sup- 
pose they had taken a notion to come into his shop—in 
bathing clothes. That green one—that green-and-white 
one! 

It was rather awful when they came into your shop —at 
least Harry Pike and Scoggins had intimated thus. They 
had no right business with you; just came for devilment, 
Seoggins said; and Harry Pike had told him some of the 
questions they’d asked. They wanted to tease you, to 
give you a run, that’s all. It was bad enough for Harry, 
who was smart and knew about jazz; for himself it would 
be tragedy, for his mind, he knew, moved slowly, deliber- 
ately, like the turning of great wooden wheels. 


AN ELON LLEWELLYN looked up from the piece of 
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But fortunately they hadn’t come in. They were, he 
had heard, a house party up at the Castle—whatever that 
was. Certainly such birds of paradise as they were had 
small need of purchases in a country harness shop. 

Today the green one was really, he saw, a purple one. 
She had on a short fringy skirt and silk sweater of that hue 
and a small knitted hat pulled over her ears. You could 
still see her legs, but they shone, two exquisite vaselike 
creations, in pale-gray silk and gray suéde shoes. Close 
by her hovered an enormous youth, with hair of a pale- 
fawn hue, close-cropped, like a well-made brush, on a 
round bullet head, and a round face, pinkly brown from 
much sunshine. He was big and strong looking, after a 
fashion, but top-heavy, Elon concluded; deep-winded, 
with full-fashioned shoulders, and a hint of corporation 
even; but he spindled off too fast. His legs, Elon con- 
cluded, were not a match esthetically for the pale-gray 
feminine silks. 

Even so, they held Elon’s eye, for from the edge of a 
light-gray knitted golf coat there extended, covering the 
same members, short pants and golf stockings of a curious 
bloomy long-haired, blue-gray stuff that made Elon think 
of the hair on thistle blossoms. 

It was Elon’s first experience with hand-loomed Scotch 
homespun and hand-carded wool socks made to order and 
exactly to match. The enormous youth, he noted, placed 
one hand on the green one’s back as he piloted her into 
Harry’s place. There was on the hand, he saw, a great 
cabochon stone of winking purplish hue—the gauds of a 
vain, frivolous world. In some vague way that easy 
confident hand on the green one’s back displeased Elon. A 
woman was something to be touched more reverently. 

Just here Elon’s Aunt Martha ‘entered. She thrust into 
the shadows of the back shop a prim panel of gray-clad, 
elderly femininity. 

“lon,” she sighed, ‘thee must go and look for 
Matthew. I think he’s gone swimming again. The child 
must certainly be disciplined.” 

Klon got up with another sigh, threatening to drive his 
tall fair head through the low ceil. The little shop had 
been made for smaller men than he, and its walls and dim 
corners came close and framed his big, strong, shapely 
young body with a Rembrandtesque effect of darkling 
dusky shadow, throwing him into strong relief. He was 
worth looking at. 

The bar of dancing dust motes, rainbow prismatic, in the 
slanting sun fire that fell through the window corner led 
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straightway to every 
more vivid colors in ‘9 
He lit the dim shop 
torch, with his aprit. 
poppy flush on his che! 
candid clarity of his fig 
glancing, turquoise-g', 
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kernel harmony of hf 
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file was as finely ¢jy 
Abbey Galahad’s. 

Once in a while Najp 
ions a young male erey 
inordinate beauty ar 
of physical type—wi) g 
panying almost virgit| ; 
of mind and soul, an we; 
ing sincerity of spirit.4 
found usually in a Im 
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Elon Llewellyn. He 
two years of age, 
pure-blooded young m 
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took a nice person 
entirely for grantedaj 
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beautiful. Certainly |e 
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grave Aunt Martha 
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thee learned thy piece for tomorrow, Elon?” 

“No, Aunt Martha, I have not, but I’ll prti 
evening. And I’ll go and hunt for Matthew in 

He peeped through his window again, saw tht 
still in Pike’s, the gray car standing empty. 1 
was safe. He rolled up and buttoned his shir 
on his foxed everyday coat and his broad-rim) 
straw hat, stepped out into the little hot stre 

A moment later he turned the corner pa 
place and struck down a ribbon of thick 
to a screen of sumacs and willows. Beh 
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there at its various bends shadow-stippled ¢ 
Somewhere, by combing the stretch of bank 
left, in one of these holes he would quite 
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Aunt Martha’s training and prejudice, be hau 
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tenacious of purpose, how utterly differen 
resistant to all training and form Matthe 
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different as night and day. Matthew would 
do anything he didn’t wish to do. Certai 
recite at funerals—unless he wished te 
merely because God had given him a 
pleasant vocal noises. 

There was a patch of boneset, mullein | 
in a near-by meadow hedged by an old r 
removed his hat, leaned on the rail a n 
himself with the hat. His lips pursed, un 
rich young barytone floated out over mull 
recitatively: 

“T know not where His island 

Their fronded palms in au 

I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. 


hecked himself with a sigh. It was like him to 
piece even while mentally protesting. Not 
jred anything else in the world than to pay 
1 Benjamin Carpenter, who had fallen to the 
e ripe perfection of ninety clean years. A fine 
site old saint in the Lord, he deserved all 
mute; and tomorrow at three, in the half twi- 
> Friends’ Meeting House where Benjamin 
, his white-boiled shirt and Sabbath blacks, 
yould come upon the kindly voluntary tributes 
js to our dear departed brother, Elon would 
t up unannounced and send his fine strong 
ke the fulling of a bell into the sunny world 
opened door. He had done it a dozen times 
was an expected ritual—to read at funeral 
part of his life in this settlement. He himself 
e last to balk it. And yet—he spun his hat 
jon one finger, reflecting. 

2 not complete successes—he and Matthew— 
of a Friends’ Society. Matthew was frankly 
st, a mere potentiality. He himself, for all 
amenity, knew rankling, deep-rooted moments 
protest. 

course, because this particular training was a 
tina, an appliqué, wrought largely out of pro- 
1 his aunt’s desires. 

it intrinsic, not an inherent bent. On the 
Je had but to raise his glance to a distant 
jat mountain where stood the Castle of the 
—to know a curious atavistic thrill of revolt. 
‘th that mountain was curiously close; was 
with all the legendry and tradition of this 
-a darkly perverse legendry discountenanced 
yet true, notwithstanding. For he was a 
_ the Welsh Llewellyns, and in the old days 
o the Llewellyns had been dark men. 

i rim of mountain had meant coal a hundred 
id thither had come two Welsh collier boys, 
it-grandfather and his great-great-granduncle, 
‘whose audacity had eventually placed the 
their keeping. It was the granduncle twice 
)had built the Castle itself, and the legends 
jite grandeur, his clothing, his servants, his 
‘his temper and profanity —were historic 
ier own forbear had been a close second. 
hater of foxes. It was said he had ridden his 
ne local Presbyterian church once, and no 
\eat and wine more sturdily. 
«n of both had discarded the 
Tent and gone to live in lux- 
l\elphia. There were legends 
I wore silks and satins in the 


Is ro _ “I Think You're Wonderful, Elon Liewellyn. I’ve Never Seen Anyone Like You. 


early mornings and went to sea in a ship as you might 
walk to Chester’s Mill to get your buckwheat ground; and 
of gentlemen who drove spans of blooded horses and made 
bets of money at cards; and who—’twas said on good 
authority—lit their cigars with five-dollar bills. Fancy 
lighting your cigar with a five-dollar bill! 

Elon left off fanning and, breaking a mullein stalk, 
whacked idly at the fence. 

Well, it hadn’t lasted. The mountain and its show 
place, the Castle, and all the other holdings in the country 
had passed out of the family. Five-dollar matchwood 
didn’t pay! 

The granduncle’s progeny never came back at all—lost 
somewhere in the chaos of Philadelphia. His own grand- 
sire, at forty, had come home wrecked of fortune and 
health and taken up a small mortgaged farm. Later he 
had financed ason—Aunt Martha’s husband—in a venture 
in the village shop; and Elon, in the course of time, 
fatherless, penniless, had succeeded. 

It was Aunt Martha whose abstemious frugality kept 
their family intact at all; who had brought the tenets of 
her family and neighbors to their lives; who had nurtured 
them in the austere sacrificial peaceful beauty of her faith. 
Yet at times a curious wild sympathy broke bounds in 
Elon—as now—for these forgotten, far-flung, lawless, dis- 
graceful ancestors who knew what he could not. His 
strength, for instance. He was aware this minute of the 
massive muscles under his sleeve; yet except at hefting 
sacks of grain or stone, or in a friendly wrestling match, he 
would never know the extent of his primal male energy, 
the fighting smack and punch of a doubled fist driven into 
an opposing jaw; never fight a man to close his eye, to 
bloody his nose. 

Curiously, this reprobate thought raised a faint pang, a 
qualm of almost sickening pleasure in Elon. Something 
ran through his veins like a tiny serpent of scarlet fire. He 
must, he felt, be getting sick or be possessed of an evil 
spell. He had often deplored the passivity of his powers, 
but never had actually drunk even a vicarious sip of 
fulfillment. And it was curious and quite bewildering that 
with the pang had come a picture of a gray motor and a 
group of young people, with especially clear a big- 
shouldered young man in hairy pants, one hand on a girl’s 
back as he guided her through a door. 

A chuckling juvenile shape curved by under the su- 
macs, dribbling nondescript objects. The Willetts boy— 
and he’d been stealing clothes. Elon remembered his 


So Big and So Strong!’’ 
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quest. He doubled his big hands around the top rail and 
vaulted into the lush meadow. Matthew must be near. 

He was not mistaken. The Willetts boy and his filched 
wardrobe had completely disappeared; but just behind 
the first willows two lads of nine and ten years respectively 
stood ankle-deep in the water. They were stripped to the 
buff and had turned a piebald brown and white by reason 
of the handfuls of rich wet mud with which they clouted 
each other. They appeared to be singing or chanting, and 
when Elon caught the gist of their song he ran dutifully 
through the rim of bushes on shore and stayed them. 

“Here, you!’’ he shouted in the worldly vernacular; 
then resorting to family intimacy, ‘‘Thee’ll come out of 
that at once and close thy evil mouth, Matthew Llewel- 
lyn!”’ 

His brother faced him coolly. 

“Well, we ain’t got any towel, nor any clothes, even. 
That gosh-darn Joe Willetts has took our pants an’ shirts. 
Thee go git him, Elon.” 

“Silence!’”’ Elon roared. ‘‘Thee’ll dip and rinse at once, 
or I’ll dip thee, and head first, too! Come now, thee must 
hurry.” 

He tried first aid with handfuls of leaves, but the boys 
were too richly daubed; his efforts and their own merely 
distributed their coating to a more considerable if lighter- 
toned area. They merely looked like a pair of partly 
peeled young habitants of Waikiki Beach when finished. 
There was nothing for it but to take them to some less 
tempting spot and hide them until he could find garments 
to shield them. 

“Thee’ll come with me,”’ he said, and laid a hand on his 
brother’s shoulder; ‘‘and thee, too, William Sears.” _ 

He led the boys up out of the willows, over a little 
path to where, across the main pike, a patch of young 
maple wood stood. He could leave them here temporarily. 
In all the still countryside there was no sound save the 
drowsy distant clucking of fowls from the village. 

Yet you can never count on the stabilities of a modern 
stage-set. As Elon led his brace of muddy naked boys out 
of the wayside thicket to cross the road there was a roar, 
a hum, a flash, and the gray house-party car came tearing 
up the road toward him. Only toward—not past him. 

It was the foul fiend that had led his feet at this precise 
moment to the hot-white exposure of]the open road; it 
was the foul archfiend that gave to the females of this 
razzing party the hearts of shameless Babylonian women— 
unabashed, unmortified before a man’s embarrassing 
predicament. The car 
jerked down almost to a 
stop in a gale of screamed 
enjoyment. 

It took but a second 
for the Hawaiians from 
Waikiki to escape Elon’s 
grasp and modestly reén- 
ter the shrubbery; but 
Elon could not escape. 
Hestood broadside.to, in 
the clear bright sun, with 
all the blood of his body 
in his cheeks and ears, and 
the shrieks and chuckles 
broke in a little flurry of 
comment upon him: 

“How much are the 
kewpies, Jake?”’ 

“Oh, you naughtyboy! 
Right on the open road!”’ 

“Say, Reuben, what’ll 
you take for the twins?”’ 

“Hey, pop, whatja pay 
for those kids’ union 
suits?”’ 

Rube! Jake! Pop! 
Elon stood stern and 
straight, hiseyesunflinch- 
ing on the laughing 
crowd. The car scalloped 
elaborately to one side 
and moved on. He saw 
that two of the girls had 
stuffed their handker- 
chiefs to their mouths; 
a third lay—sprawled, 
rather — overpowered 
with mirth in the arms 
of her escort. 

But there was one girl 
who neither spoke nor 
laughed. It was the green 
one. Elon saw her face 
for the first time. Her 
eyes had looked straight 
into his, and afterward 
when the red mist of his 
indignation had some- 
what faded he cogitated 
(Continued on Page 108) 
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with the idea that a guy billed as college- 

bread was a total loss that just got done with a 
four-year loaf, and maybe I wouldn’t know no better 
now if it ain’t for 
Eustace Hargar- 
dine. This cuckoo 
musta got his 
sheep’s skin from 
some joint where 
they hands out 
the degree of F.- 
O.B.,meaningfull 
of brains. 

He’s the fastest j 
worker with the 7 
gray stuff I ever 
seen, and besides 
doing his own 
thinking in noth- 
ing flat he could 
look you in the 
lamps and tell you 
what you was 
figuring on doing 
five minutes be- 
fore you make up 
your mind to do 
anything. No, he 
wasn’t one of 
them medium mind readers or crystal-grazers or 
nothing like that. It was something he picks up 
at college—psychoparalysis or a disease sound- 
ing similar—that gives him this handicap of one 
stroke a hole on your thinks. The gab that goes with the 
act musta been born in him. Nobody could save up so 
many words in twenty years, and that’s all the distance 
Eustace is from the crib. 

Just before Hargardine talks in on me I get a letter 
from Harry Simms tipping off the lad. Me and Harry 
used to be just like Damon and the Knights of Pythias 
in the old sporting days when your health depended on 
quick get-aways, but Simms gets a charley-horse and 
religion about the same time and grabs him off a job 
training the rah-rah Simon-pures to run their heads off 
for tin medals and three lusty cheers. 

After writing that Eustace is coming to see me Harry 
ends up his letter with this line: ‘‘See that this boy gets 
what he needs, and by so doing you will greatly oblige.’’ 

That don’t mean nothing to me at first. I supposes 
Simms has run into a youngster with a yen for the fist mill 
and wants that I should cure some of his weak points, 
which is probably all he is got. My stable’s pretty full of 
cafeteria champs and I’m figuring what to do with 
Eustace and a moniker like that when who should drift in 
but F. O. B. hisself. 

He’s a slim baby with one of them first-growth flapper- 
ticklers, and he’s got everything on that the theater 
program says a proper dressed bozo should have, including 
spats, a cane and a tie matching his shoe laces. 

“Tm Hargardine,’ breezes Eustace. ‘‘You’re Twin 
Higgins. Aren’t we glad to meet each other? We are. 
Now to business.’”’ And he drapes hisself over the desk. 

“What do you want?” I asks. 

“Very little,” comes back F. O. B. in answer to my 
question. “Just show me a pugilist that I can’t lick.” 

“Well,” says I; “Jack Dempsey ain’t 
doing nothing right now.” 

“Bring him along,” invites Eustace. 
“The old bean fears no man,” and he 
taps himself on the conk. 

I ain’t in no humor for kidding with 
him, so I asks, ‘‘ Ever fight?’ 

“Not with my fists,’”’ says he. 

“What do you use? Your feet?” 

“Brains,” he answers. “‘Not mine so 
much; the other fellow’s. Get his weak 
spot and punch atit. Follow me?” He 
don’t wait for no answer but goes right 
on. “I mean the weak spot in his mind. 
Everybody has one. Maybe I have one 
too,.”’ 

“Yeh,” I says sarcastic, “ 
ain’t got anything else but.” 

Eustace don’t have no come-back. 
He hops off the desk, grabs the blotter 
I got spread all over the top, and throws 
it in the wastebasket. Then he waves 
his finger at me. 

“Never get one of that color again,” 
says he. “Blue slows up your thinking 
at least two degrees. Red’s what you 


| IKE the rest of you ignoramuses, I used to room 


maybe you 
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*‘Say,’? Says Hennessy, ‘‘Don’t This 
Bozo of Yours Never Do No Fighting?" 


require. I’ll see that you get the proper shade. Can’t have 
a manager that’s below par, you know.” 
“Listen,” I yelps. ‘‘I ain’t got no time to fool around 
with nuts. You selling something?” 
“Yes, indeed,’’ he comes back; 
developed brain in America.”’ 

“T ain’t in the market,” I tells him. 
knuckle business.” 

“T know it,’’ says he, “and I want to show you what a 
poor line you have. I’m out to expose pugilism.” 

“How?” I asks. 

“Get me a match for the old bean and I’ll show you.” 

I’m beginning to get the drift of this cuckoo’s ravings. 
He figures he’s fast enough in the head to beat up some of 


“the most perfectly 


“‘T’m in the fist and 


“Show Me a Pugilist That I Can’t Lick’ 
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actually weigh will have to be found out aftiI: 
Nothing below the shoulders counts. You ir 
phants trading in human tusks, do you?” 
“No,” I comes back, ‘‘and I don’t see no et 
elephants’ ears off neither.” 
“That’s just the point,’ cuts in Eustace. ie 
of them has brains. 
A two-hundred-pounder can lick a hundrean 
pounder because both their minds run on fig! 
ules.”’ 
“You want me to get a fight for you?” I: 
“*Several,”’ says he. 
Then I gets him to tell me about his expil 
ain’t never been in a ring. He’s seen a lotta 
far as I can find out all he got outta them 
He tips me he ain’t interested in the jack Mt 


to show up the graft. 


P 


the ham-and-eggers, and he’s got me go 
oblige him with a row where he'll get |e 
knocked off his shoulders. I don’t say ith 
while. 

All of a sudden Eustace butts in. “ yy 
says he, “‘but you have an awful slow jy 
almost see it work.” 


“Yeh? Is that so?” Lasks. ‘“ Whai jj 


The same is true of yir 


th 


“You got your nerve,” sa} 
me to help you put my im 
bum.” 

“Well,” says he, “if yc 
me matches somebody else 
said you would give me whi! 

“What you need,” I si? 
good trimming.”’ 

“That’s what Simms thié 
grins Eustace. ‘‘ Know any® 
do it?” 

“You bet I ae 2 says I. ' 
up against a lad that ain’ 0 
brains to change a dime inta¥® 
but he’s got enough of a will 
fists to put you to sleep for : 
got this game all wrong, boy} 
place for double-tracked th f 
strong back and a weak? 
ticket. I’ll give you the cB 
after, though. What name? 
fight under?” 

“What’s the matter mit 
got?”’ he asks. 

“Who the hell,” I sniffs, 
of a scrapper ticketed Bus 


f 
th 


' 


| 
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hrow him out, 
‘of your hams 
him for a bale 
; he’ll leave on 
sount, and I'll 
ibliged to you 


‘o tell him the 
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heard of soon enough,”’ says he. 
I comes back, “in the burial 


mu 
ening I bumps into Swag Hen- 
sho’s got a string of biffers be- 
ng the Stag A. A., which gives 
yle cut of the gate. 
gays I, “I got a new kid 
‘ow for. Any of your babies 
r a set-up?” 
the idea?’’ he 
. “Wanna give 
22? 
explains, “I 
e myself one. 
bird hanging 
_ joint sent by 
fmine that I’d 
a can on. I 


uspicious bozo 


“all the kid’s 
2” he asks. 


all,” says I, “excepting perspiration of the 
low about Young McGurk? 
prelim for me next week?”’ 

eGurk?’”’ Swag wants to know. 


Can’t you slap 


j,” I tells him, ‘‘that kid ain’t got sense enough 


2 


> 


t 
s 


ie 4 to wake up in a bird cage.” 
-| 


, hair, and I’d like to see Eustace rocked to 
eal stupid, to make the lesson stick. They is 
me weight, which gives my baby a run for his 


ich of it?”’ asks Hennessy. 
g you say from aruble up,” says I. “This boy 


it in the game for the filthy, you know.” 
_\2 Eustace until the next afternoon. 


tells him, ‘I got the murder all fixed up for 
ay favorite hospital?”’ 

ae old bean’s first victim,’’ he asks. 

yxy the name of McGurk,” I answers. 
D 


a 


“His 
t as useful to him as a carload of refrigerators 
the North Pole, but he’s got a pair of rock 
she ends of his arms. One wallop on the jaw 


eard of him,’’ says Hargardine. ‘‘Couldn’t 


o2body with a reputation?” 


e 


yours?’”’ I asks. 


ak says Eustace, “I suppose one must start 


und and ——”’ 
suts in, ‘‘that’s where you start and where you 


Jé; some workouts for this crime?”’ 


aliady started,” comes back this baby. ‘‘I was 


y all this morning.” 
orary?’’ I gasps. ‘‘Is that where you is going 


Iraining?”’ 
i,” says Eustace. ‘Where else can the old 
tu.d up?” 


y 


T 


1€}om. I don’t know what to make of this gink. 
: to worry. 


t othing doing. 
£¢na take no 
: oing up the 
a 


b 


» you think you’re going to do?’ I yelps. 


J0}ies with McGurk or trade wallops?”’ 


” 


i is the answer; ‘we are going to trade men- 


t cuckoo quitschool the week before it opened.”’ 
» just starts twirling his cane and walking 


i even know what them things is,”’ I says, dis- 


are,’ I says 
2 works is off. 


rk is likely to 
1 One wallop 


rend strip. I 
ke! look at you.” 


bad. You’re 


ake no objec- 
¥ ks back into 


“Training to the Last Minute, eh?’ Says 1. 


suit gassing with a couple of my lunch scrappers. I’m kinda 
surprised the way he shapes up. He’s pretty thin, but his 
arms and legs is well developed and his muscles is fairly 
hard. 

“All right?’’ asks Eustace. “I always keep myself in 
good trim for the sake of the old bean.”’ 

I calls over one of my boys—Sledgehammer Jenkins. 

“Here,’”’ says I to Hargardine. ‘‘ You two boys mix it 
easy for a few minutes.”’ 

Without saying nothing Eustace puts on the gloves 
I slips him and folds his arms. 

“TLet’s go!’’ I yells. 

“T’m ready,” says F. O. B. 

“Put up your dukes,’ I tells him. 

“The old bean’s dukes are up,”’ he comes back. “ Never 
mind my hands.” 

Sledgehammer makes a lead with his right, but Eustace 
just steps away easy. He don’t make no attempt to fight 
back, but just walks around the other boy talking a blue 
streak. Jenkins don’t come within a mile of landing a 
wallop. I see Sledgehammer getting mad, so I stop the 
fuss and motion Eustace over to a corner. 

“Ts that the way you fight?” I asks. ‘“‘ Don’t you ever 
use your fists?” 

“‘T rarely expect to,” says he. 

“Can you?” I wants to know. 

“Oh, yes,”” he comes back. “ When I wish to I can end 
the fight by a mere tap on certain nerve centers. But 
I’m not interested in that.” 

“No?” I asks. 

“No,” says he. ‘All I want to do is to make pugilism 
ridiculous by showing how helpless the best fighter is 
against the use of brains. That boy Jenkins couldn’t 
have hit me in a week. I could tell what he was going to 
do before he was sure of it himself. In fact I told him 
what to do. Didn’t you hear me talking to him?”’ 

“Bunk.’? says) Ly 
“Wait until you run 
up against some of 
the smart lads. 
Sledgehammer ain’t 
got all his marbles.” 


““Ain’t You Afraid You'll Go Staie?”’ 


McGurk is Wild With Rage and is Swinging 
and Rushing All Quer the Ring 


i 


“*He’s a slow thinker,’ admits Eustace; 
“almost as slow as you are. Why don’t 
you do it?” 

“Do what?” I asks. 

“Tell me that you believe I’m not the 
joker you had the idea I was, and that 
maybe you’ll make some money out of 
me. That’s what’s in your mind now.” 

Sure enough it was. ‘‘ Where do you 
get that money stuff?”’ I asks. 

“Well,” says he, “I see 
admiration in your eyes, and 
your mind’s the kind that 
doesn’t admire anything it 
can’t make money out of.” 

“You’re tooting,” I admits. 

Eustace switches the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Tell me,” he asks, “can 
I see this man McGurk before 
the fight?”’ 

“Sure,” I says. “‘ He’s work- 
ing out over at the Stag. 
They don’t know you. Just 
drop in and take a look-see 
for yourself. I'll tip you off 
right now that he ain’t no 
Jenkins. All that bird’s got to 
do is to land on you once.”’ 

“That’s once more than he 
will,’’ comes back Eustace. 

A coupla hours later Tad 
Benson, of the Herald, drifts 
in for his column of smoke. I starts telling him about this 
new freak I got and I no sooner mention his name than he 
jumps up, excited. 

“Brains Hargardine!”’ he yells. 

“Know him?” I asks. 

“Don’t you read the papers?”’ he comes back. “That’s 
the lad that beat Harvard almost single-handed by grab- 
bing off all their signals. That boy was over the top and 
had his man nailed almost before the ball was snapped.”’ 

Then Benson starts telling me about this psycho- 
paralysis that this baby is so good at. He uses a lotta 
big words trying to explain to me what it is, but about all 
I get out of his monologue is that it’s something that lets 
Eustace look in back of your head and see what the front 
end is thinking about if anything. 

““What’s he busting into the fight game for?’’ I asks. 

“T don’t know,” says Tad, ‘except that Hargardine is 
a bug on showing up the strong-man stuff. He thinks 
muscles are the bunk and that a cuckoo with an ounce 
of brains can make a monkey out of all the beef in the 
world. I read some place where he butted into a wrestling 
tournament once and practically bulled the champ into 
throwing himself. This will make a great yarn. Who’s 
he going to fight?” 

I tells him, and he shakes his head. 

““MceGurk may not be as easy as he supposes. Hargar- 
dine’s stunt is to outthink the other guy and that fathead 
of Hennessy’s has got nothing to think with. He ain’t 
got even enough brains tc fall for the trick stuff. Where’s 
Eustace hanging out?” 

“Up tothe library,”’ I tells him, “working some of the fat 
off the old bean.”’ 


III 


HE arena at the Stag is jammed, thanks to the hokum 
pulled by Benson on the sport pages. I listen to some 
of the chatter and they ain’t no one who gives one whoop 
about the main go, The prelim is the 
puller. Just before the rows start I 
runs into Swag. That bozo’s still sus- 
picious. 
“What is this cuckoo of yours?” he 
asks. ‘A hypnotist?” 
“No,” says I, “just a brainy lad 
that’s got psychoparalysis.”’ 

“Huh!” grunts Hen- 
nessy. “‘He’ll get regular 
paralysis in a coupla 
minutes if McGurk lands 
one of his haymakers.”’ 

“Tf he does,’ I comes 
back. 

“What’s that?” busts 
out Swag. “I thought 
you told me this was a 
set-up for my boy.” 

“T told you the truth,” 
says I. ‘Eustace ain’t 
never been in the ring 
before, but I’m beginning 
to think they is some- 
thing in that brain stuff 
of his. He talks a hell of 
a good fight anyways.” 

Swag beats it, mum- 
bling to himself, and 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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istic agriculture used 
to assert that Germany 
could sustain a population 
of 100,000,000 people. The 
data do not now indicate 
that the Germany of the 
present boundaries is able 
to support reliably over 
50,000,000 people. The 
deterioration of German 
agriculture is the conse- 
quence of many factors. As 
a result of war, work ani- 
mals were low in number 
and poor in condition. 
Farm machinery had dete- 
riorated. The soil was de- 
pleted through lack of 
fertilizer. 

Since the war improve- 
ment has occurred in every 
direction; but conditions 
are still below normal. 
There is no scarcity of pot- 
ash and it has been used as 
never before. There is still 
scarcity of nitrates, since 
the German fixation plants 
are not yet large enough to 
meet the full demands of 
agriculture. 

For 1922 the outturn of 
fixed nitrogen is estimated 
at 340,000 tons; for this 
year at 420,000 tons. The 
import of Chili saltpeter is 
now being considered, but 
it is impossible except on credits. The great shortage is 
in phosphates. Germany contains no available sources of 
phosphates outside of Thomas slag. Importations since 
1914 have been small. With small importations of phos- 
phate and the natural manure reduced with the lower 
count of domesticated animals the fertilization of the soil 


has been one-sided as well as deficient, and the results un- - 


satisfactory. Despite high prices, landowners are now buy- 
ing fertilizers freely—storing them, in fact, to avert losses 
by further depreciation of the mark; making a savings 
bank of fertilizer. Ideal climatic conditions may produce 
a large crop from a depleted soil. But consistent improve- 
ment in agricultural outturn cannot be anticipated in Ger- 
many without heavy increase in use of artificial fertilizers. 

The landowners sorely need credits. German agriculture 
is short of labor. Many peasant boys 
were killed or disabled in the war. 
Many others have deserted the farm 
for the high wage and care-free life of 
the city. The hundreds of thousands 
of foreign workers that used to enter 
Germany at peak periods of labor 
needs, as for the sugar crop, are no 
longer available. The quality of 
farm labor is lowered. The work of 
the landowner is as effective as ever, 
but the work of hired workers has de- 
teriorated. The short workday and 
the psychology of the socialized la- 
borer have been introduced to the 
countryside, and landowners now ex- 
perience dissatisfaction with the work 
of employes that was unknown be- 
fore the war. 


Illicit Trading 


HESE labor difficulties find par- 

ticular expression in certain direc- 
tions—in the cultivating of the sugar 
beet and of bread grains and in dairy- 
ing. At the same time the land- 
owner has no conception of a national 
agriculture to yield the maximum 
food supply for the total population. 
He plans instead for maximum remu- 
neration for himself. Most German 
peasants are illicit traders and farm 
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A Typical Family of Hop Pickers in Germany 


in accordance with the practices of smuggling. The average 
German peasant would rather sell through the “hole in the 
west”’ at double the price than feed his city brethren at 
half the price. This is clearly illustrated by the Bavarian 
beef shipped to France. 

Trade in and milling of bread grains is not free in Ger- 
many. In 1921 each peasant was required to deliver to the 
government one-sixth of his crop of small grains, including 
wheat, rye, barley and oats. In order to induce the peasant 
to'pay his requisition in wheat and rye, prices were fixed on 
the four grains so as to make the delivery of wheat and rye 
relatively more remunerative. The requisitioned grain was 
milled to 84 per cent extraction, and this flour was used for 
bread sold at low price on a rationed basis. The remainder 
of the wheat and rye was free to the trade and the mills, 
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Gathering Asparagus on a Farm Near Berlin 
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porters find it difficult to compete because ofi 
surance against fluctuation of exchange. It wi 
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NTLY no politician ever knows where 
ever he starts will finish; nor any set 
liticians. Momentous political events 
pen in their own way, and the political 
ry country have yet to record an enormous vic- 
party that was not greater than its partisans 
-experted; nor an overwhelming defeat that 
re disastrous than had been anticipated. There 
.a considerable truth in the English saying 
ans live in a world of their own, apart from the 
d mental habits of the mass of mankind. Any- 
arely seem to know what is going on. 
s latest general election in England, where 
n art and a profession, the constant study and 
the great bulk of the higher intelligences. The 
‘ing and 
3 thing 
election 
showing 
ae Labor 
socialist 
body ex- 
a result, 
e Labor- 
Only a 
vefore the 
‘ovember 
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epresen- 
I borough 
a been lit- 
iited. It 
2! ad year 
4/2 the general election, and Labor, instead of 
lag its own, gathered in 142 seats and cast 
tes of a total of 14,354,441 recorded for all 
s/f all parties. Labor found itself with the 
T\st representation in the Commons, which 
h chief opposition party; and firmly in that 
n( only because it had a clear majority of seats 
0 dined seats of the other opposition parties but 
Alpe 1,250,000 as many votes as those cast by 
t tive Party, which secured 346 seats. 


Election Post-Mortems 


PON there burst over the British Isles a most 
linary long-continued flood of explanation, 
tion, exultation and discussion. This result 
> the second-greatest demonstration of the or- 
\r of socialism, barring Russia and Germany, 

ever seen; the salvation and salvage of the 
die triumph of the proletariat over the hideous 
aj alism. It was held to be a mere political fluke 
le 2pressed circumstances of the moment; an 
al nchoate protest, a gesture, a thing of none 
il snificance. It was held to be a warning, a 
ting on the wall. It was held to be fortuitous, 
it, cidental. And between these extremes it was 
° 4yut everything else politically that the imag- 
fe les, prejudices, fears and hopes of those con- 
ul)nold it to be, from the victorious onslaught of 
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the forces of nationalization of both public resources and 
all industries and private fortunes to a feeble and futile 
uprising of the masses that would soon be crushed by the 
old order. 

As is usual in political events of this character, the truth 
is between the extremes. The Labor result in England was 
not the supersignificant result the socialists and the radical 
Labor men hold it to be; nor was it the insignificant epi- 
sode the Tories have been trying ever since to persuade 
themselves it was. Just what it was, in its last analysis, 
will not be known until the two opposing political forces 


A Demonstration by Unemployed Englishmen in Hyde Park, London é 


have had opportunity to maneuver, propose legislation 
and try conclusions in the House of Commons. What 
happened on November fifteenth in England will not be 
getting towards a full disclosure before next summer, if 
then; but what may happen, and why what happened did 
happen, and what it all means in its initial demonstrations 
is of vast interest, not only to Great Britain but to the 
United States as well, because the political and the eco- 
nomic situations in England and America have points 
enough of resemblance, and even similarity, to make an 
English election result of this sort the basis of an American 
prognosis, or at least of an American comment. 

Labor is political in England, definitely and in a party 
sense. Labor is political in the United States, indefinitely 
and in a class sense. That is, in England labor goes in for 
politics, and in this country politics goes in for labor. 
There have been numerous attempts in the United States 
to organize a labor party to operate as such in our politics; 
but none of these has been successful, principally because 
the important labor leaders here feel that greater power 
and more efficient results can be obtained by holding labor 
aloof from party organization and operating with it 
politically in a free-lance sense—supporting whatever is 
best for labor in each party’s platforms and of-eaeh party’s 
candidates without specifically having platforms and 
candidates of labor’s own. In a general sense, the labor 
leaders of both countries have the same aims, which are 
the betterment of conditions for the workingman; but, 
specifically, their methods and political creeds are widely 


divergent. However, the conditions with which 
the labor leaders of both countries deal are basi- 
cally the same politically and economically, and 
their protests are identical. 

The English Labor Party is frankly and militantly so- 
cialistic in the dominant branch of it, and passively social- 
istic as to the rest. Its powerful leaders at the present time 
are socialists. The men who led the party in this latest 
election are almost all socialists. The platform on which it 
won its 142 seats and got more than 4,000,000 votes is 
entirely socialistic. On the contrary, the great fight that 
Samuel Gompers has made in the American Federation of 
Labor and the strenuous efforts of the other great labor 
leaders in the United States have been to fend off and 
stamp out socialism in organized labor. This does not 
mean that there are 
not many socialists 
in the labor organi- 
zations of this coun- 
try. What it means 
is that so far Gom- 
pers and the others 
have succeeded in 
keeping the brand of 
socialism from their 
organizations, have 
kept their labels free 
from the designation, 
whatever the con- 
tents of their pack- 
ages may be. 


A Protest 


N THE face of it 

the growth of the 
Labor Party in Eng- 
land has been the 
most significant po- 
litical demonstration 
of the century in that 
country. In 1900, 
only twenty-two 
years ago, the Labor 
Party returned two 
members to the 
House of Commons 
and cast a total vote 
of 62,698. Last No- 
vember the Labor 
Party returned 142 
members to the 
House and cast well 
over 4,000,000 votes. 
That result has two 
main aspects. It was, 
to a considerable ex- 
tent, a protest vote— 
a protest against 
unendurable condi- 
tions, profligate gov- 
ernment, oppressive 
taxation and general 
economic distress consequent on the war and the peace. But 
it also represented the steady and continued growth of a 
new force in British politics, and those who seek to ery it 
down, as most of the politicians and publicists of the older 
parties seek to do, are evading the facts. 

Barring Russia and Germany, where socialism took 
initial credit for the revolutions, and is, in its various mani- 
festations, most apparent as to governmental functioning 
and governmental theory, whatever the results may show 
either in radicalism or in the milder theories of what the 
socialists hold to be progress—barring Russia and Ger- 
many, there is more socialism, politically expressed, in 
England than in any other country, and almost as much 
vocally and in print. The Labor Party is socialism’s me- 
dium of expression. 

None but the old-line party men refuse to admit this— 
the Tory politicians, the Conservatives, the men who have 
long been in control, who have continued the conserva- 
tive English policies for centuries and who stand on the 
statement that, the country is nonsocialist and overwhelm- 
ingly so, and that, hence, this newfangled doctrine never 
can prevail. ‘‘Don’t take this Labor showing too seri- 
ously,”’ they said to me. 

The Tory leaders said that. The Liberal leaders said 
it. The Conservative newspapers solemnized the senti- 
ment. The British publicists wrote long pieces to show the 
result was sporadic, not the legitimate growth of a theory 
or the spread of a conviction. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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HE old Davis House 
[Tnes faced the steady 

southwest wind at 
Beaufort for more than 
half a century. Its an- 
tiquity goes unquestioned. 
Three cottages, back in the 
years, were joined together 
by arambling double porch 
and the whole curious 
structure was painted indif- 
ferently a lemon yellow. 
Since 69, when the Atlantic 
Hotel with its three hun- 
dred rooms was lifted by 
waves and wind and hurled 
to destruction, the Davis 
House, despite its ill-fitting 
doors, torn wall paper and 
lack of baths, has held the 
patronage of doctors, law- 
yers and sportsmen. They 
come with rod and gun. 

Rocking-chairs creak on 
the lower porch. The rail- 
ing of this porch flanks the 
broken sidewalk, at the 
outer edge of which a 
sparsely planted row of 
wind-swept trees gives the 
effect of a hurricane. Across 
the wide sandy road is the 
Davis House dock, shape of 
aT; and at the side of the 
dock is a one-room cottage 
with a narrow porch over- 
hanging a sea wall. 

An old negro was sitting - 
on the narrow porch of this 
one-room cottage. He was 
sitting close to the door, 
his battered felt hat on the 
bench at his side, his gray 
head misty in the twilight. 
He was waiting—but for 
what, no one can say. 
Whitecaps were in the chan- 
nel, waves making a slap- 
ping sound beneath the 
narrow porch and sloshing 
over the sea wall. But his 
gaze was beyond—across 
the channel and marsh 
toward the ocean; and his 
foot was marking the ca- 
dence of the breakers on the 
bar. The door opened and 
a man spoke to him. 

“Yes, sir, boss. How is 
he, boss?”’ 

The door closed and Pal- 
mer, arising slowly, pulled 
his hat well down over his 
forehead. The wind was 
blowing this evening. 

You can see him crossing the sandy road, his head bent 
only slightly—a gaunt old negro man with long knotty 
hands, darker by a shade than his face; his corduroy 
breeches are blanched from many washings. Slowly, yet 
without a limp, he moves along in front of the old Davis 
House, on past the corner, and on to the last house—the 
Williams house. Here he knocks at the second door. 

And you can see Ennis Williams, heavy-shouldered, 
short-limbed, followed by this old negro man, who is losing 
ground at every stride the lawyer takes. They are coming 
back down the street. 

Again Palmer is sitting by the door of the one-room cot- 
tage, his hat on the bench beside him, his foot marking the 
cadence of the breakers on the bar. Again he is waiting— 
but no one can say for what. 

It was dusk when the door again opened. Ennis Wil- 
liams looked out at the turbulent channel, out farther at 
the breakwater, where red lights marked the way to the 
ocean. 

“Bad outside tonight, Palmer.” 

Both listened to the distant breaking of the sea. 

“Palmer,’’ asked Ennis Williams, ‘“‘do you know any 
man in Beaufort who would go out there tonight?” 

“There’s Captain Clem Davis, boss.” 

“He’s out there.”’ 

“Captain Jef Rowley. 

“Jef Rowley!” 


” 


Captain Jef Rowley, Blackfisherman, Swam Five Days in the Gulf Stream; 
Schooner Picked Him Up 


““That’s so, boss; he went down with the J. T. Oliver. 
I don’t know of nare another man. There’s Captain Clem 
Davis’ girl. She ——” 

‘‘She’s out there. You know she’s 
Palmer.” 

“Yes, sir, I know she’s out there.” 

Both became silent. 

Presently Ennis Williams asked, 
Palmer?” ‘ 

The negro mumbled something: ‘‘Eighty-two, boss. 

““Highty-two. Which pier did you used to tie up to 
when you owned The Captain Clem?” 

“That one.’’ The old negro stood at the rail of the 
porch, pointing a crooked black finger. ‘‘Second from the 
hotel dock. That one.” 

Silence. Then: 

“‘Mr. Ennis, is it him, in there? 
of Captain Clem Davis’ girl?” 

“We've got to get her, Captain Palmer.” 


out there, Captain 


“How old are you, 


” 


You got to get hold 


“Yes, sir; I knew it. I knew it yesterday when I see 
them take him off the Sea Pal. I heard him talking. Mr. 
Ennis. 


‘What is it, “Palmer?” 

“*T was lying when I said I was eighty-two. I ain’t but 
seventy-two. If I could get hold of The Captain Clem. 
If—if I eould pick my own crew—backlanders, furerners. 
They ain’t afraid,” 


and Finally a Coastwise 


» 
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XVII 

AY SINGLE| 

night “a 
conviction that 
hell was a rea 
found in the pit || 
ach. Abysmal- 
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pened to ae 


not remember, 
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was burning q 
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The nightshirt was cotton and it was 
chest. He rubbed his chest. The lamp 
hardly a perceptible radiance, merely a vi 
with yellow. But the night outside was el 
some place, and the windows of this ro 
shades. Also, on the table at his side w 
water, one with a spoon across the top. 
and he drank the contents of one glass 

It was not until then that he became awal 
living creature in this room. He could 
faintly he could hear the sound of breathing 
it might be a cat. He did not like cats in 
he like the room itself with its musty odo 
mildewed mattress. 

Supporting himself with his hand on the 
under the bed. If it was a cat he could s 
there was nothing, merely darkness. And 
his pillow and listened to the faint brea 
figure things out. Then Jay sat up and 
foot of the bed. 

A woman was lying on a cot. Somebod 
shirt and a woman in the room! She wa 
mouth was open. Too bad, he thought, 
first time he should ever see this lady her m 
open. He gazed down upon her. She ¥ 
and a blanket was thrown across her body, 
stuck out. “Too bad, mighty bad!” And he| 
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. lady in his room any more than a cat. He’d 
what to do with the latter—pet it a little and 
he door. But a lady? He sat there peering at 
the nocturnal gloom, and at the same time 
eold, damp nightshirt away from his chest. 

5 him that this lady might be a nurse, and the 
e glasses, medicine. An unpleasant thought! 
eached out and tasted the second glass. It was 
He drank it. 

the edge of the bed Jay divested himself of the 
nent and dressed as quietly as the shuck mat- 
permit. He looked at his watch. The hour 
idnight—twelve minutes past. He glanced at 
nurse, still sleeping, lips parted. ‘‘ Now that’s 
ind he escaped from this musty, dim-lit room 
arrow porch. 

h overhung the water. A pointed moon was 
ly through thin greenish clouds. Battalions of 
ad waves were marching in company front 
annel and breaking against this sea wall. On 
countless legion, gayly marching to destruction. 
yrmured Jay Singleton, “‘they’re coming down 
mighty like generations of people. Don’t know 
Jof them. Generation after generation march- 
iging, until they strike the wall. Listen! That’s 
reneration going down. Itstime has come. It’s 
¢t shrieks. Now it’s gone, disappeared, for- 
| another is coming on. Listen tothat shriek!” 
2 wasn’t going down that. way. ‘“‘Not crying 
{to himself. “More silent; maybe laughing.” 
wasn’t going down in a dim, musty room. He 
ywn out there. 

-was out there, at Salter’s, sitting by the sea. 
aimself maybe that was love—a woman sitting 
vaiting. Joe was out there, too, but she wasn’t 
ype. She didn’t know anything about love. 
maybe; mighty young. Didn’t know about 
‘thing out there was going to tell her. “Joe, 
there is going to tell you. Some day, maybe, 
ou’ll love a man like you love that little old 
cht named Beatrice; maybe more. Then 
»awoman sitting by the sea, waiting. That’s 
" that’s love.” 

> he mutely leaned against the porch railing 
ross the turbulent darkness at two red lights 
ibreakwater hard against Bogue Bank. 

‘aid he presently; ‘‘not on a mildewed mat- 
ja-lit room. Out there.’’ 

.on left the narrow porch and made his way to 
ne dilapidated hotel dock. The Sea Pal was 


**‘Joe, You're the Foam, the White, White Foam of the Sea. 


moored there. He climbed down to it and went forward. 
The engine room was noxious with the fumes of gasoline. 
In the rays of a smoky bracket lamp Jay bent his back 
over the flywheel. The engine coughed, back-fired, stopped. 
Again he turned it. No response. The little one-cylinder 
contraption seemed spunkily to resent his handling of it, 
and Jay kind of understood this, couldn’t blame it. The 
engine room was becoming nauseous. He extinguished the 
light and climbed to the dock. 

Beneath him the waves splashed around the worm-eaten 
spiles, against which a rowboat scratched its side like the 
lazy porkers in the valley of the Shenandoah. The rowboat 
was chained and padlocked. Jay swung down into it and 
bent himself to the task of bailing. Thoughts came to him 
jerkily: Ought to be back making leather. He saw himself 
on his porch in the valley of the Shenandoah, listening to 
the voice of the Little Calfpasture Creek that had a way 
of saying “I’m going to the sea.’”’ Hadn’t he come to the 
sea? What now? Anyway he wasn’t going down on a 
corn-shuck mattress in a little old dingy room. He gave 
the matter some thought. 

The water sloshed around his ankles in the bottom of 
the leaky boat. He continued to bail. Above him the pier, 
dark, motionless, casting black shadows, exhaled the dead 
odor of rotting timber. All other things around him were 
alive with curious madness—the tide streaking between 
the spiles, the waves tumbling about, the foam forming 
eddies; and, above, thin greenish clouds scudding across 
the sharp-pointed moon. 

He poured another scoop of water over the edge. And 
this struck his mind as peculiarly fatuous—putting drops 
of water back into the ocean. Why was he doing it? 
Maybe he couldn’t help it. Maybe he wasn’t master of 
himself. And immediately he stopped bailing and straight- 
ened his back. 

A pair of oars stuck out from the struts of the pier. Jay 
pulled at the oars, got them loose, placed them in the bot- 
tom of the boat, and continued to bail. A woman was out 
there waiting. 

“Got to get there somehow. Got to row a bit. Got 
something mighty important to tell her.’’ He reckoned 
they’d be pestering her down there at Salter’s. He remem- 
bered something a man named David John had said, some- 
thing about driving her out. “Got a right to wait if she 
wants to. I got a little old place back in the Blue Ridge 
where nobody’ll pester her. Little old place called Black 
Tron Spring. Nobody lives there, nobody to pester her.” 
She could wait there if she wanted to, looking out on the 
Shenandoah going by, slow and smooth, and running in 
among the willows. Nobody would pester her there. 


Jay placed the bailing scoop securely under the bow 
seat, fitted in the oarlocks, and leaned there, holding to 
the gunwale. Weakness like thin poisonous milk coursed 
through his veins. He thought of the distance to Salter’s, 
thought of his inexperience in handling the oars. “I got to 
get there.”’? He stood up in the boat, looked out across the 
rolling darkness with the generations marching, marching; 
he gazed at the red lights marking the channel. Salter’s; 
maybe he wouldn’t make it, but he reckoned he would. 
Hadn’t somebody twenty-five hundred years ago said 
something about man being the peer of gods? He’d have 
to sort of remember that, have to think about it. “I got 
to remember I’m the peer of gods.” 

He wrenched loose the padlock and chain that held the 
leaky skiff, and shoved the boat into midchannel. 


XVIII 


UT there—a girl’s personal god stands alone upon a 

pedestal of concrete and iron. Its location is definite. 
You can mark it with your finger on a map—Latitude 
24 37’ N. and Longitude 76 31’ W. Twenty times the 
height of the tallest giant, it arises above the sea, one hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet to its steady beaming eye: Joe’s own 
personal god—the Lookout Light. 

Lonely, cyclopean, this god gazes upon dreaded waters— 
a rolling ocean and, on this night, far across the crawling 
darkness, a tiny speck, a ship riding out the storm beneath 
scudding clouds and a thin pointed moon. Out there—a 
schooner yacht riding at anchor above the submerged 
wreck of an ancient blockade runner. A hull at the bot- 
tom in motionless black waters, anchors near it buried in 
sand, fathoms of chain leading diagonally up through 
liquid darkness, now taut, now slack, holding, striving to 
hold. And why? Is this merely the whim of a girl? 

Joe is concealed from her god. She is alone in her state- 
room, and the hour is past midnight. She has counted the 
silver strokes of the ship’s clock—eight bells, midnight. 
Her hair is braided, two braids, warm as wine, her eyes are 
closed. You can imagine her making a prayer, kneeling, 
with gown falling from her shoulders—a saintly concep- 
tion, but wholly erroneous. One prays when fear is in the 
heart, and this votary of the Lookout Light is not afraid; 
one prays when desire is in the heart, and what is left to 
be desired? This is hers, all hers, this marvelous yacht, 
the Beatrice. She is making no prayer. Inarticulate upon 
her couch in the cool sea gloom of this room with the cur- 
tain drawn back from the brass-framed lens of the port, she 
is listening to the wordless language of the mother that 
cradled her—the voice of the sea that floods by with a sob, 

(Continued on Page 85) 


And I Been Carrying You in My Arms" 
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CHAPTER II 


T ABOUT the hour when Lord Emsworth’s 
A train, whirling him and his son Freddie to 

-* London, had reached the halfway point in its 
journey, a very tall, very 
thin, very solemn young 
man, gleaming in a speck- 
less top hat and a morning 
coat of irreproachable fit, 
mounted the steps of Num- 
ber 18 Wallingford Street, 
West Kensington, and rang 
the front-door bell. This 
done, he removed the hat; 
and having touched his 
forehead lightly with a silk 
handkerchief, for the after- 
noon sun was warm, gazed 
about him with a grave dis- 
taste. 

““A sealy neighborhood,” 
he murmured. 

The young man’s judg- 
ment was one at which few 
people with an eye for 
beauty would have caviled. 
When the great revolution 
against London’s ugliness 
really starts and _ yelling 
hordes of artists and archi- 
tects, maddened beyond en- 
durance, finally take the law 
into their own hands and 
rage through the city, 
burning and destroying, 
Wallingford Street, West 
Kensington, will surely not 
escape the torch. Long 
since it must have been 
marked down for destruc- 
tion. For though it pos- 
sesses certain merits of a 
low practical kind, being 
inexpensive in the matter of 
rents and handy for the 
busses and the Underground, 
it is a peculiarly beastly 
little street. Situated in the 
middle of one of those dis- 
tricts where London breaks 
out into a sort of eczema 
of red brick, it consists of 
two parallel rows of semi- 
detached villas, all exactly 
alike, each guarded by a 
ragged evergreen hedge, each 
with colored glass of an ex- 
tremely regrettable nature 
let into the panels of the 
front door; and sensitive 
young impressionists from 
the artists’ colony up Hol- 
land Park way may some- 
times be seen stumbling 
through it with hands over 
their eyes, muttering be- 
tween clenched teeth, “ How 
long? How long?” 

A small maid-of-all-work 
appeared in answer to the 
bell and stood transfixed as the visitor, producing a mono- 
cle, placed it in his right eye and inspected her through it. 

“A warm afternoon,” he said cordially. 

SESH Sintec 

“But pleasant,” urged the young man. 
Mrs. Jackson at home?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Not at home?” 

SN OASIT 

The young man sighed. 

“Ah, well,” he said, ‘““we must always remember that 
these disappointments are sent to us for some good pur- 
pose. No doubt they make us more spiritual. Will you 
inform her that I called? Thename is Psmith. P-smith.” 

“Peasmith, sir?” 

“No, no! P-s-m-i-t-h. I should explain to you that 
I started life without the initial letter, and my father 
always clung ruggedly to the plain Smith. But it seemed 
to me that there were so many Smiths in the world that a 
little variety might well be introduced. Smythe I look on 
as a cowardly evasion, nor do I approve of the too preva- 
lent custom of tacking another name on in the front by 
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A Hatless Young Man Was Standing Beside Her, Holding an Umbrella 


means of a hyphen. So I decided to adopt the Psmith. 
The P, I should add for your guidance, is silent as in 
phthisis, psychic and ptarmigan. You follow me?”’ 

““Y-yes, sir.” 

“You don’t think,” he said anxiously, ‘that I did wrong 
in pursuing this course?” 

““N-no, sir.” 

“‘Splendid!”’ said the young man, flicking a speck of 
dust from his coat sleeve. “Splendid! Splendid!’’ 

And with a courteous bow he descended the steps and 
made his way down the street. The little maid, having 
followed him with bulging eyes till: he was out of sight, 
closed the door and returned to her kitchen. 

Psmith strolled meditatively on. The genial warmth of 
the afternoon soothed him. He hummed lightly, only 
stopping when, as he reached the end of the street, a 
young man of his own age, rounding the corner rapidly, 
almost ran into him. 

“Sorry,” said the young man. “Hullo, Smith.” 

Psmith gazed upon him with benevolent affection. 

“Comrade Jackson,” he said, ‘this is well met. The one 
man of all others whom I would have wished to encounter. 
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“So he did. But my uncle and I are about) 
pany. From now on he, so to speak, will ff 
road and I’ll take the low road. I dine with 
and over the nuts and wine I shall hand him} 
that I propose to resign my position in the/ 
no doubt that he supposed he was doing mt! 
by starting me in his fish business, but evé 
experience I have had of it has convinced me! 
my proper sphere. The whisper flies rou!) 
‘Psmith has not found his niche!’ I am not,’ 
“an unreasonable man. I realize that hum 
supplied with fish. I am not averse fromal 
self. But to be professionally connected wit 
handles the material in the raw is not my 1 
life work. -Remind me to tell you sometimé 
like to sling yourself out of bed at. four A.M. 
to toil in Billingsgate Market. No, there is 
My uncle has made a pot of it, but what Tfee 
must be other walks in life for a bright young 
it tonight.” 

“What are you going to do then?” 
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advertisement in it in which I expressed my- 
ig—indeed, eager—to tackle any undertaking 
hing to do with fish. I am confidently expect- 
f replies. I look forward to winnowing the 
lecting the most desirable.”’ 

ard to get a job these days,” said Mike doubt- 


yu have something superlatively good to offer.”’ 
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ices,” said Psmith with faint reproach. 
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jing. I made no restrictions. Would you care 
ok at my manifesto? I have a copy in my 
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corner, and from time to time cats appeared, stalking pur- 
posefully among the evergreens. But at ten minutes to 
five a girl ran up the steps of Number 18 and rang the bell. 

She was a girl of medium height, very straight and slim; 
and her fair hair, her cheerful smile and the boyish supple- 
ness of her body all contributed to a general effect of valiant 
gayety, a sort of golden sunniness, accentuated by the fact 
that, like all girls who looked to Paris for inspiration in 
their dress that season, she was wearing black. The small 
maid appeared again. 

“Ts Mrs. Jackson at home?”’ said the girl. 
she’s expecting me. Miss Halliday.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

A door at the end of the narrow hall had opened. 

“Ts that you, Eve?”’ 

“Hullo, Phyl darling.’ 

Phyllis Jackson fluttered down the passage like a rose 
leaf on the wind and hurled herself into Eve’s arms. She 
was small and fragile, with great brown eyes under a cloud 
of dark hair. She had a wistful look, and most people 
who knew her wanted to pet her. Eve had always petted 
her, from their first days at school together. 

“Am I late or early?”’ asked Eve. 

“You’re the first, but we won’t wait. 
bring tea into the drawing-room?”’ 

My gestieas” 

“And remember, I don’t want to see anyone for the rest 
of the afternoon. If anybody calls, tell them I’m not 


“T think 


Jane, will you 


at home. Except Miss Clarkson and Mrs. MecTodd, of 
course.”’ 

“Yes’m.” 

“Who is Mrs. MeTodd?” inquired Eve. ‘Is that 
Cynthia?”’ 

“Yes. Didn’t you know she had married Ralston 


McTodd, the Canadian poet? You knew she went out to 
Canada?”’ 


“T knew that, yes. But I hadn’t heard that she was 


married. Funny how out of touch one gets with girls who 
were one’s best friends at school. 
nearly two years since I saw you?”’ 


Do you realize it’s 


Her Mouth Quivered and a Tear Stole Down Her Cheek 
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“T know. Isn’t it awful? I got your address from Elsa 
Wentworth two or three days ago, and then Clarkie told 
me that Cynthia was over here on a visit with her hus- 
band, so I thought how jolly it would be to have a regular 
reunion. We three were such friends in the old days. 

You remember Clarkie, of course. Miss Clarkson, who 
used to be English mistress at Wayland House.”’ 

“Yes, of course. Where did you run into her?”’ 

“Oh, I see a lot of her. She runs a domestic employment 
agency in Shaftesbury Avenue now, and I have to go 
there about once a fortnight to get a new maid. She sup- 
plied Jane.”’ 

“Ts Cynthia’s husband coming with her this afternoon?”’ 

“No; I wanted it to be simply us four. Do you know 
him? But of course you don’t. This is his first visit to 
England.” 

“‘T know his poetry. He’s quite a celebrity. 
lucky.” 

They had made their way into the drawing-room, a grue- 
some little apartment full of all those antimacassars, wax 
flowers and china dogs inseparable from the cheaper type 
of London furnished house. Eve, though the exterior of 
Number 18 should have prepared her for all this, was 
unable to check a slight shudder as she caught the eye of 
the least prepossessing of the dogs, goggling at her from 
the mantelpiece. 

“Don’t look at them,’”’ recommended Phyllis, following 
her gaze. “I try not to. We’ve only just moved in here, 
so I haven’t had time to make the place nice. Here’s tea. 
All right, Jane, put it down there. Tea, Eve?”’ 

Eve sat down. She was puzzled and curious. She threw 
her mind back to the days at school and remembered the 
Phyllis of that epoch as almost indecently opulent. A 
millionaire stepfather there had been then, she recollected. 
What had become of him now, that he should allow Phyllis 
to stay in surroundings like this? Eve scented a mystery, 
and in her customary straightforward way went to the 
heart of it. 

“Tell me all about yourself,’ she said, having achieved 
as much comfort as the peculiar structure of her chair 
would permit. 

‘“‘And remember 
that I haven’t seen 
you for two years, so 
don’t leave anything 
out.” 

“Tt’s so difficult to 
know just where to 
start.” 

*“Well, you signed 
your letter Phyllis 
Jackson. Start with 
the mysterious Jack- 
son. Where does he 
come in? The last I 
heard about you was 
an announcement in 
the Morning Post that 
you wereengaged to— 
I’ve forgotten the 
name, but I’m certain 
it wasn’t Jackson.”’ 

“Rollo Mount- 
ford.” 

‘““Was it? Well, 
what has become of 
Rollo? You seem to 
have mislaid him. Did 
you break off the en- 
gagement?”’ 

“Well, it sort of 
broke itself off. I 
mean, you see, I went 
and married Mike.” 

“Eloped with him, 
do you mean?” 


Cynthia’s 


“OYE? 
““Good heavens!”’ 
Sle mean fu lly 


ashamed about that, 
‘ve. I suppose I 
treated Rollo awfully 
badly.”’ 

“Never mind. A 
man with a name like 
that was made for 
suffering.” 

‘““T never really 
eared for him. He 
had horrid swimmy 
eyes ——” 

“T understand. So 
you eloped with your 
Mike. Tell me about 
him. Who is he? 
What does he do?”’ 

(Continued on 

Page 64) 
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The Crowning Piece of Effrontery Was When He Caught Fanfaron Acting as a Sort of Escort to the Floor Waiter ho 


Fanfaron sadly as he squared away to a huge bowl of 
bouillabaisse at lunch; ‘“‘very hard—especially holding 
in the stomach.” 

There are other hardships too. That very night, as he 
was strolling peacefully homeward from a quiet game of 
manille at the Club Helvetia, somebody sneaked up be- 
hind him and threw a brick. 

“Tt hit me here, Mac,”’ he moaned, pointing to a lump 
on the back of his head. 

“Boy, what a wallop!” exclaimed his sympathetic ally. 
“Say, but you was lucky. A foot lower and it would of 
broken something.” 

“But what do you make of it?” 

“Well, the way I got it doped,”’ said Mactavish, ‘‘there’s 
somebody who don’t like you.” 

““Ah-h-h, it is as I suspected.” 

A glance of understanding passed between them. 

“No,” remarked Fanfaron, after a moment’s thought, 
“it wasn’t her.” 

“Why not?” 

“There are three excellent reasons. In the first place, 
she couldn’t hit me. Secondly, Mac, I happen to know 
that she is still with her mother in Bern.” 

“That’s only two.” 

“Lastly, my wife would never forgo the pleasure of 
hurling the brick herself. And it was a small boy who flung 
it. Yes; I saw him scamper away.” 

The movie expert pondered this information. 

“Got any enemies?” 

“What man has not? There are many jealous of my 
success.” 

“Yeh, but that ain’t enough. It needs more than that 
to start the rough stuff.”’ 

Suddenly Fanfaron banged the table with his fist. 
“Parbleu, I have it! It is all your fault!” 

“Fine! My fault, hey? There’s gratitude for you!” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless.” 

“How come? I up and made you famous, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but: re 

“And only for me your wife would never have left you, 
would she?” 

“True,” answered the concierge, beginning to feel 
ashamed. 

“And yet the first crack out of the box you go and blame 
me for everything. Say, you’re a bird, you are.” 

“But this newspaper notoriety, Mac; all these stories 
about my romances with the Princess Sophie and the 
Grand Duchess Olga and the Marquise de Bombom—that 
wretched business has made great trouble for me. It has 


[ IS very hard being a hero, Mace,” said Monsieur 


raised up enemies. I have been an unhappy man from the 
day it started, I assure you. Sometimes I wish I had 
never been a hero, Mac. The honest man who can live in 
peaceful obscurity is the happiest.” 

Ah, there was the pinch! To be a concierge is in itself a 
fearful strain, demanding all a man has of resource and 
fortitude; but when on top of that one has to play the 
role of a lady killer—ma foi, it is too much! The most 
nerve-racking of human experiences is to maintain a pre- 
tense, and ever since Mactavish and his newspaper friends 
had fanfared to the world the story of Monsieur Fanfaron’s 
imaginary conquests of the noble ladies who were guests 
of the Imperial-Splendide, he had been subjected to it, for 
the management expected him to live up to his rakish 
reputation. To them it was a purely box-office proposition. 
A Don Juan in the lobby was a din whose advertising 
value laid it all over the jazz orchestra or their famous 
cuisine. 

What tortures Fanfaron suffered trying to fill his job! 
Once two American ladies of gorgeous plumage walked 
slowly past the concierge’s desk and took a good long look 
at Marc-Auréle. Ever faithful, he stuck out his chest, 
twirled his handsome mustaches and held in his waistline 
until he threatened to pop. 

“Huh!” exclaimed one of the proud beauties, in tones 
she made no effort to moderate. ‘I don’t think he’s such- 
a-much!”’ 

And her companion added, with the air of one who has 
been cheated, ‘‘So that’s what they call a heartbreaker 
over here, is it? Well, well! How do these women get that 
way, Sarah? Why, at least two of my husbands were 
better lookin’ than that guy!” 

The pride of the Imperial-Splendide let go his breath 
like a blow-out and sagged down to his natural shape. 

““Pouf!’’ he muttered, eying the backs of the pair 
venomously. ‘‘Not such-a-much, hein? And who would 
bother to look sidewise at you, I’d like to know? Bah!”’ 

His feelings were hurt. Somehow the word stuck in his 
mind, and he brooded over it. 

“What is a such-a-much, Mac?”’ he demanded. 

“Well,” explained his friend judicially, “if it’s what 
you ain’t, it’s amean crack. Who’s been callin’ you that?” 

“That’s all I need to know. Thank you,” replied the 
concierge with dignity. 

He went back to his desk to check up the débours. 
From one of them a guest had stricken an item of twenty 
frahes, and Marc-Auréle was worried. Not that the item 
represented anything but hope on Fanfaron’s part, yet 
he had been conscientious in regarding it as the tip he felt 
he would not get, and so his worst fears were confirmed. 
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his chest like he had seen the Terrible Swede 
don his enemy. But the little old dandy fled 
- at his approach, his thin legs twinkling 


) you know about that, Mac? Now I know 
ie boy to throw that brick. Ah, the coward! 


t why? What’s he sore about?” 

. la Marquise, of course. Those ridiculous 
urs—they linked our names.” 

e expert whistled. Then he said, ‘All right. 
re him something real to worry about?”’ 


lous, ain’t he? Well, give him something to be 
t. Then it’ll be fifty-fifty.” 

full minute for this idea to percolate. 
Fanfaron broke into a loud guffaw. 

are a great man, Mac. You are always doing 
Give him something to worry about, hein? 
eh me! I know how to make the bluff.”” And 
is fat thighs with satisfaction. 

t Marc-Auréle shamelessly ogled the dainty 
yenever she appeared. The couple could not 
1 the lobby without the concierge running to 
yr cr show her some wholly superfluous atten- 
ld not well refuse or the marquis resent. It 
he elderly husband. The insolence of the 
| what did he mean by the glances of under- 
threw at his wife? 

e encouraged him!’’ fumed the marquis. 

: silly!” 

e, say! Do you think I am blind? You can 
) from using your eyes on a man than you can 
rg.” : 

neans nothing; so why get excited, my own?”’ 
u—I lift you from nothing, and what is my 
nobody of our own kind is handy you flirt 
fleur. And now a concierge—a big, coarse, 
Alt 

mtrary, I had scarcely looked at him; but now 
ive taken the surest 

e me, Alexandre.” 

you!” 
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\’t be jealous, little 
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marquise. err 
is bad for * 
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“T tell you I am not a fool.” 

“Nowadays one must prove his statements, Alexandre.” 

That was dirty work, and her husband flung out of the 
room, vowing for the thousandth time that he had married 
a devil and was through with her for keeps. The marquise 
smiled happily; his jealous rages always amused her and 
gave a fillip to dull days. Moreover, she knew he would 
come crawling back for forgiveness, abject and eager with 
promises, for it was the unfortunate wretch’s calamity to 
despise the woman who bore his name, yet love her so 
hopelessly that the threat of a separation invariably threw 
him into a panie. 

The result of his interference was that she became very 
gracious to Fanfaron. Once or twice, when Alexandre was 
by her side, she permitted her hand to touch the con- 
cierge’s arm or shoulder as he tucked the rug around her 
feet—Fanfaron boldly thrust Gustave aside in order to do 
it. The marquis gnashed his teeth. He tried to humiliate 
the concierge by offering a beggarly tip, but Marc-Auréle 
was no more humiliated than you or I would be at receiv- 
ing somewhat less for a Christmas present than we had 
expected. He snorted contemptuously and stuck the 
money in his pocket. The fact is that Fanfaron simply 
could not see how the acceptance of money could ever 
humiliate anybody. 

It was Gustave’s place to hold open the door of the car 
for her, but Marc-Auréle always contrived to help him. 
The chasseurs were supposed to carry messages upstairs, 
but the concierge delivered all that came for the marquise, 
an honor hitherto reserved for the royal exiles living in the 
Imperial-Splendide. But the crowning piece of effrontery 
in the eyes of her husband was when he caught Fanfaron 
acting as a sort of escort to the floor waiter who carried in 
the marquise’s breakfast of fresh figs and hot chocolate. 


‘“‘What’s This?’ He Demanded, Sucking in His Breath. She Turned Quickty. 


Personally I cannot blame him. Many a man has wal- 
loped another on the jaw for less. At the moment the 
rickety old marquis peeped in to see whether his wife was 
up, there stood the concierge, beaming and pulling at his 
mustache, whilst he superintended the placing of the tray 
to suit madame, who was sitting up in bed, maddeningly 
pretty in a pink negligee and boudoir cap. And yet he 
dared not say a word; one cannot be jealous of a servant 
without becoming ridiculous. 

“What does he mean by it, hein?’’ raved the husband. 

“T wonder,’’ mused the marquise, and she smiled at 
herself in the glass. 

When her maid came to dress her she asked all sorts of 
questions about the concierge. 

Of course he was impossible; one glance had been 
enough to assure her of that. Yet he piqued her curiosity. 
Fat and florid and commonplace though he was, Fanfaron 
had an air. He looked so bold, so sure of himself. She 
couldn’t imagine the concierge ever growing jealous or 
weeping like a penitent child. No, he would more likely 
beat her. She was of the type of woman who admires 
brazenness above all things in a man and will love him for 
brutality. So that day she threw a fleeting glance at the 
concierge over her shoulder as she stepped out of the ele- 
vator, and that night Fanfaron became conscious that 
somebody was dogging his footsteps as he wended his way 
home from the Club Helvetia. When he stopped the skulk- 
ing figure took to its heels, but he felt certain it was the 
marquis. 

““He means to stab me in the back,”’ he told Mactavish. 
“Yes; first he hires a boy to hit me with a brick, and now 
he would assassinate me. Ah, the scoundrel! He fears me, 
Mac. He cannot meet me face to face. Perhaps he knows 
I make the box, hein?” 

““Maybe so. But you’d.best keep your eye peeled.” 

“T shall do so. Would you advise me to get a pistol?” 

“Yeh, but don’t load it.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Tt might go off.” 
“Sometimes you are very mysteri- 
ous, Mac,’’ remarked the concierge, 
regarding him with puzzled 

eyes. 
His response to the mar- 
quis’ surveillance was to 
send a basket 
of fresh figs to 
‘ (Continued on 
Page 34) 
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A World of Chance 


NE of the never quite fully explained miracles of the 

modern economic and financial system is how all the 
new securities offered in the leading financial markets of 
the country are absorbed. Now and then the offerings, or 
issues, dry up. Soaring interest rates, a sudden fright or 
chill in the world of credit may stop the flow. But these 
periods of cessation are for the most part brief. In gen- 
eral-—and the past few months have been no exception—the 
corporations of the country continue to pour out in an 
apparently ever-growing stream new securities which are 
somehow, somewhere, taken care of. 

There have been periods when particular classes of bonds 
or stocks were in special favor. It has been some years 
since railroad securities were prima donnas, but there have 
been great emissions of many other groups from time to 
time. Recent new flotations and issues have had marked 
variety, covering almost the whole range of industrial 
activity. But there is one characteristic of all periods of 
security emission—namely, the undisputed fact that 
a large or at least a substantial proportion will turn out 
badly. 

Pessimism does not as a rule pay. The man who goes 
about preaching one of the few facts on which all men can 
and do agree, that all must die, is not the most popular 
citizen. Risk has thus far proved to be an essential element 
of industrial progress, especially in mining, oil and new 
inventions. It has been said that very little ore would ever 
be produced if most mining prospectors and even operators 
did not lie about its metallic content, even to themselves. 
Constant disappointment and actual mortality are the 
price of life and progress, and the field of investment is 
no exception. 

Leaving out of consideration altogether the so-called 
get-rich-quick promotions, doomed, as arule, from the start, 
although absorbing several hundreds of millions of hard- 
earned dollars each year, the failure or partial failure 
among the legitimate, respectable, supposedly decent 
issues of new securities can be described by no adjective 
other than frightful. 

It is entirely safe to say that a fair proportion of all the 
legitimate securities, honestly promoted and sponsored, 
offered to and absorbed by the investing public in the past 
few months will prove a partial or total loss to the present 
or future owners. 
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Good or bad intentions have nothing to do with it. 
Changes in the conduct of companies, alterations in finan- 
cial structure, new lines of business, mergers, shifting mar- 
kets, these and a thousand other contingencies of business 
life raise new problems which are not always correctly met. 
A stock or even a bond issue may be fair seeming, without 
an apparent flaw, and yet go bad in a very few years indeed. 

No way has yet been found to eliminate risk from the 
business structure. There must be a body of security 
buyers willing to absorb the element of hazard. All securi- 
ties, or even the bulk of them, cannot be made what their 
name implies until life itself is rendered devoid of chance— 
an unthinkable proposition. What the individual with 
surplus savings must decide is whether he belongs in the 
risk-taking class. He does not have to join it. No man or 
woman able to read and write is really ignorant of the fact 
that safe investments are to be had, or what and where 
they are. 

Nor should those who can afford to lose mourn over an 
occasional misplaced purchase. They perform a function 
essential to the economic system, and, what is more impor- 
tant from their viewpoint, they have the keen enjoyment 
involved in taking a chance, or to put it more plainly, in 
gambling. The tragedy occurs when those who do not 
belong in the risk-taking class join its ranks. That is real 
wormwood and gall. Investors have been given many hun- 
dreds of suggestions on how to invest, and there are volumi- 
nous books on the subject. But there is one question the 
honest facing and answering of which are worth more than 
many involved and technical precautions: Can I afford to 
take a chance? 


A Tonic for National Nerves 


HE great book of the Great War has not yet been 

written—no, nor even its preface. When finally the 
awaited volume appears it will be no encomium of mili- 
tarism, no romantic glorification of death upon the field. 
In the real story the marchers will be misshapen, harrowing 
specters—disease-infested muck, strangling vapors, blood- 
stiffened sandbags, barbed wire that is the clothesline of 
death. And in the carriages at the rear, forced from the 
showy glory of leadership into the company of their shat- 
tered wounded, will ride the commanders who blundered 
their troops into demolition, the politicians who sent men 
untrained and unequipped into oblivion, the postwar pro- 
tagonists of economic excitement and social upheaval. 

The dreary hopelessness of it all has been brilliantly 
expressed by Mr. C. E. Montague, an English writer, in a 
recent volume entitled Disenchantment. It should come 
as no surprise that human nature was in the British Army 
as it was in the A. E. F. The average soldier’s repulsion 
to warfare comes from the fact that normally man is a 
peace-loving animal, and a little bloodshed goes a long way 
with him. When he sees at first-hand that the slaughter 
must be wholesale his soul sickens and says ‘“‘ Let us have 
peace” long before the roaring rage of his noncombatant 
brother can be quelled. 

For the unrest that has followed upon the high blood 
pressure of war Mr. Montague offers a formula that might 
be framed and hung conspicuously before the eyes of prime 
ministers, mill workers, farmers, bank presidents, manu- 
facturers, street cleaners and newspapermen: 

“To possess your soul in patience, with all the skin and 
some of the flesh burnt off your face and hands, is the job 
of a boy compared with the pains of a man who has lived 
pretty long in the exhilarating world that drugs or strong 
waters seem to create and is trying to live now in the first 
bald desolation created by knocking them off. 

“Sick as we are, we have still in reserve the last resource 
of the sick. To let the sick part of our soul just be still 
and recover; to make our alcoholized tissues just do their 
work long enough on plain water—that, if we can but do 
it, is all the sweeping and garnishing needed to make us 
possible dwelling places again for the vitalizing spirit of 
sane delight in whatever adventure befalls us. How, then, 
to do it? Not, I faney, by any kind of powwow or palaver 
of congress, conference, general committee, subcommittee 
or other expedient for talking in company instead of work- 
ing alone. This is an individual’s job, and a somewhat 


lonely one, though a nation has to be saved by 
down to work, whoever else idles; to tell no 
else may thrive on their uses; to keep fit, and { 
you down; to help any who need it; to take les} 
world than you give it; to go without the old d 
nerves—the hero stunt, the sob story, all 4 
liqueurs of war emotionalism, war vanity, wally 
rant and cant of every kind; and to doit all, no} 
mental mood of self-pity like some actor tout 
empty theatre and thinking what treasures F 
audience has lost, but like a man on a sheep 4 
mountains, as much alone and at peace with } 
maintaining the world as God was when he még 


The Inferiority Comple; 


HE inferiority complex is the feeling of thy 
told the world that one man is as good 
begorrah, and a good deal better. And at ¢ 
another every one of us has experienced it, a) 
have not always recognized it. | 
Early in childhood, when we are still aware. 
lessness and our dependence, when we know») 
what there is to do in the world except what we 
doing, when we have not yet had the opportu 
cover our own powers, the feeling of inferior’ 
envy of the strength of others is normal and 
it is the feeling that makes us strive to imita 
admire, that stimulates us in our rivalries, thid 
to find our distinctive capacities and to displ 
the approval of others. The complex begi 
trouble if the inferiority feeling continues ory 
year, reducing efficiency, depressing the spirit, )s 
development of personality. 
We all have it, then, at some time; and wy 
get over it; and many do. The complex may} 
real constitutional defect that stands in the way | 
and joyous living; or to being too strongly i) 
infancy with: one’s helplessness and dependeni 
often it comes from invidious comparisons vf 
which undermine self-esteem, or from frequ! 
which destroys self-confidence. 
The inferiority complex shows itself in infini 1 
It may lie back of the disdain which the success 
man affects for the unpractical poet, as well asi 
tempt which the poet has for the Philistine. So? 
practical man has his doubts; sometimes | 
mouth waters for the fleshpots. The scholar 1 
ing his face when he sneers at the athlete; tha 
be boosting his specialty because he knows he 
the other game. Whenever anybody insists ! 
that he represents the salt of the earth, we ry 
that he is none too sure of himself. 
But inferiority complexes are not confined t(/ 
petents or to the overmodest. Some of the fin! 
women, just because eee are out of il ol 


derision of the regular fellows. ] 

It is only after many gibes and insults ' Rs 
usually finds his medium for self-expressia 
that will appreciate him and restore his § 
in the presence of real ability a natural or a! 
cap may be a source of strength. Demosthe 
the greatest Greek orator in his efforts to 0 
speech defects. 

The inferiority complex appears in an inver 
the braggart and bully, the overconceited f perso 
from the housetops ‘‘Behold me!” becal 
dre uncomfortably suspicious of their i in 
know of no way to get notice except throug 
make. It is only by imposing themselves 


complex among grown men and women 
education, in our social and our industrial 
people have failed to adjust themselves by fi 
means of self-expression and satisfying reco 
their fellows. The person of poise does no 
world; the world has already acknowledg 


NG by the past, this present progressive move- 
in politics may have bright prospects if only 
discover a cure-all issue and a good cross-of- 
gery. So far it has discovered only a dirge—to 
y day and in every way business gets bigger 


sie horrid fact which seems to engage its atten- 
-of which it presumably hopes to extract a new 
jacea that will do a thriving trade in votes a 
ext November. Consider the situation a mo- 
yesterday the automobile was only a toy; now 


jis expands in a few years to a whole chain of 

yn the best corners in a score of cities. A coun- 
h\ t gets the idea of a five-and-ten-cent store and 
ets the tallest building in America in order to 
f sspare cash. In an evil moment somebody in 
fifty shop puts a few spoonfuls of baked beans 
and begins talking about it. Before you can 
, figuratively speaking, he is spattering the 
‘beans and paying stock dividends. A mere 
hying gum expands into a chicle octopus. 


‘he Railroads’ Troubles 


‘Es the shocking case of Standard Oil. A dozen 
2) it was judicially cut up into fifteen or twenty 
oj ses, toddling trustlets of an easily manageable 
ip some of these pieces are about as big as the 
n¢n was before the division. Progressivism itself 
b business. It proposes an extension of govern- 
dito farmers and mentions $600,000,000 as the 
n(nt. Satan himself must have a hand in it, for 
y| every way business gets bigger and bigger. 
el) once a man gets an idea that 
: he immediately expands into a 
oration that produces income sur- 
| jogressive regrets. 
: tsi that might look discouraging to 

yvement whose chief stock in trade 
Mf \definite but impassioned objection 
sijss; but on second thought, if there 
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was no big business there would not be this present pro- 
gressive movement. I say “this present movement”’ 
because there once was a progressive movement of a dif- 
ferent kidney that came out in the open and told you 
what it meant in plain language. 

Look at the railroads for a moment. Although freight 
rates were reduced last summer, they are still higher than 
farmers can afford to pay. On the other hand, railroads 
in 1922 earned considerably less than 6 per cent net on 
their investment, and rail credit is so dubious that it has 
long been fairly impossible for even the strongest lines to 
raise capital for permanent improvements except by issu- 
ing mortgage-secured bonds bearing a fixed rate of in- 
terest. Under a healthy condition strong lines would 
finance improvements by issuing stock, involving no fixed 
charge, for in that case a lean period could be met by re- 
ducing or passing dividends. Under the present scheme of 
issuing bonds with a fixed interest charge, a lean period 
points to default and bankruptcy. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s last annual report shows the same amount of 
capital stock outstanding as in 1917, but the funded debt 
had increased by more than $200,000,000 and fixed 
charges had more than doubled. For years, as a rule, the 
strong, growing roads have had to resort to bonds instead 
of stock for financing improvements and extensions. The 
only way to remedy that is to strengthen the credit of 
railroads by giving them more income or greater certainty 
of such income as they have. 

Under these conditions freight rates can be reduced ma- 
terially only by undermining railroad credit so that capital 
cannot be raised even on bonds, or by reducing cost of 
operation. Wages are the chief item in cost of operation, 
and wages will not come down. Many capable and disin- 
terested men who have studied the situation think operat- 
ing costs may be reduced without trenching on wages, by 

consolidating the roads 

\, y into fifteen or so big but 
competitive systems. The 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has worked out a 


HELPING FATHER 


tentative scheme for such a consolidation; but Senator La 
Follette, as progressive leader, declares that no such con- 
solidation into monster systems must happen. They would 
be quite helpless monsters, for the Government has com- 
plete control, fixing railroad rates, prescribing how the 
books shall be kept and extending a regulatory hand to 
all important details of management. But they would be 
monsters; in other words, they would be very big. We 
must have no monsters. 

It matters not to Saint George that a given dragon may 
be a quite benevolent and useful beast. He is out to slay 
all dragons at sight. 

The United States Steel Corporation, you remember, 
has something like half the country’s steel trade. The 
Government brought suit, under the Sherman Law, to 
dissolve it as an illegal combination in restraint of trade— 
or competition. In preparing its case, and in the trial, the 
Government searched every nook and angle of the cor- 
poration’s affairs. The matter was in the courts several 
years, with due deliberation and due examination of moun- 
tainous evidence. Both the lower court and the Supreme 
Court found that the defendant, in its relations with its 
competitors and with the public, was a rather decent sort 
of monster, not attempting to monopolize the business or 
to crush rivals. Therefore the courts held that it was not 
an illegal combination under the Sherman Law. 


Competitors Combine 


CHIEF point in the attack upon the corporation was 
that, though it might not have actually attempted to 
monopolize the trade and crush its rivals, it was in a po- 
sition to do so because it was much bigger than any of its 
competitors. Last year a number of these competitors 
consolidated into a bigger unit—which, being more nearly 
of the Steel Corporation’s size, would be better able to 
resist an assault from that concern. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, following the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
law, found no reason why they shouldn’t. So far as I am 
aware, nobody has found any reason why they shouldn’t— 
excepting some progressives, whose reason was that this 
new consolidation would be big. 
(Continued on Page 129) 
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Eimer and Myrtle 


At Last! 


BOUT the time when tree- 
7A\ toads cry 
And through the shadow 
night wings hurtle, 
Our Elmer screwed his courage 


high 
And went to pay a call on 
Myrtle. 
He rang the bell and stood there, 
dumb, 
To see her, slender, sweet and 
rosy. 
She said, ‘“‘How good of you to | 
come!”’ | 
And ‘‘ Ain’t our parlor bright 
and cozy?” 


And “Dow’t you like my chiffon 
dress?” 
And what could Elmer say but 
oo Yee sie) 


She made him take the deepest 
chair, 

“The one,” she laughed, ‘‘for 
folks to stay in.” 

He liked the way she did her 
hair? . 

And had he put his summer 

hay in? 
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And wasn’t Rex a pleasant boy? 

But Neil was just as nice, though duller. 
And wasn’t Madge a perfect joy? 

And ain’t her eyes the sweetest color? 


And had he heard of Tom and Bess? 
And what could Elmer say but “ Yes”’? 


With aid from Myrtle, Elmer turned 
The portrait albwm’s gilded pages; 

Of aunts and uncles Elmer learned, 
Their occupations, weights and ages, 


Of other kin of solemn mien 


And how they fared and where they tarried; 


And here was ma when just eighteen— 
“The year that pa and she were married; 


“They say I’m like her, more or less.” 
And what could Elmer say but “Yes”? ? 


And then they wound the gramophone 
And John McCormack sang a ballad 
About “‘I love but you alone!”’ 
While Myrtle served the herring salad 


And other things to please a man 
Whose appetite is fairly hearty. 

And then she smiled, as Myrtles can, 
And said, “‘I hope you like my party, 


“And ain’t that pie a grand success?”’ 
And what could Elmer say but ‘‘ Yes’’? 


And when the hour was come to part, 

So dear she looked, so quainily charming, 
That Elmer’s tongue obeyed his heart 

And cried with ardor most alarming, 


“Oh, Myrtle! Won't you marry me?”’ 
While neck to brow began to rudden. 
And Myrtle cried, as all agree, 
“Oh, Elmer! this is awful sudden!” 


But that was not his fault, I guess, 
So what could Myrtle say but “‘ Yes’’? 


—Arthur Guiterman. 


In the Restaurant 


ale NOT a bit hungry—I’ll just have a cup of tea 


and a muttered buffin.” 
“Ha, ha! You mean a buffered muttin!”’ 


“You’re as bad as I am! Of course, I mean a muf- 


fered buttin ——”’ 
“A buttoned muffer ——”’ 
“A muttined buffer a 
“A buffined mutter ——” 


“Oh, pshaw, let’s take crumpets!”’ —Carolyn Wells. 
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The Life of Herman Cecil Mimph, 
the Man Who Dared 


By NEAL R. O°HARA 


ligess so many pages torn or cut from the Arabian Nights 
reads the life story of Herman Cecil Mimph, today the 
dominant figure in the shoe-polish industry. Known from 
the sardine factories on the coast of Maine to the salmon 
fisheries of Alaska, Mr. Mimph is modest notwithstanding. 
Having his face on every genuine can of polish has not 
turned this industrial giant’s head a bit. Nor have a 
palatial cottage with a cellar to it, at Southampton, Long 
Island, an expensive limousine purchased for cash, or other 
insignia of luxury and wealth affected his straightforward 
Americanism. Mr. Mimph is still Herman and sometimes 
Cecil to the old cronies of his struggling days. 

Born on a turnip farm of poor but healthy parents, Her- 
man, the youngest of a family of seventeen, determined 
commerce should be his goal. For several years he did 
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His Dog: ‘“‘Well, There’s One Consolation—It Isn't 
Another Dog’’ 


od 
chores on the fart 
soil and watering thi 
always the vision 0! 
fore him—Newark, 
nearest large city toy 
Just forty-eight y 
plucky youngster 
Newark with exah 
cents in his pocket- 
of a cheap seat a 
plus the war tax, « 
were no movies ther 
this pittance was no\ 
long. Falling in wi 
panions he lost his 
egg within an hour 
shooting craps wil 
dice. Mr. Mimpha 
gambled from that cy 
with crooked dice. 
As night cast its 7 
heartless Newark thy 
had no place to lay ; 
neck. In addition, y 
gnawing at his stor, 
capital G. In desir 
entered an oyster bia 
for any kind of wor 
“Can you. shuel, 
snarled the surly pry 
“Aye, aye, sif,’n 
young Mimph in e 
language of oyster ; 
as he admitted ye 
had never seen an crt 
in his life, not eyveir 
The young man donned an apron, and in tl? 
teen hours broke the amateur oyster-openinn 
Newark and Bergen County. But that Wi 
instance in a thousand of his determination ancri 
tunately this oyster opening did not contin) 
April thirtieth came on apace, and as the cli 
midnight on that date young Mimph served s 
dozen raw and sadly hung up his apron. The 
oyster season had arrived, and want stared hinir 
The next day found young Mimph out of ¢ 
did not join the May Day riots. | 


II 


E LEFT young Herman Mimph hungr; 

ing, having lost his position in the oys 

this installment he starts off still hungry a! 
He had saved $21.60 from wages and tips wle 
oysters. With that sum he bought a 67% interv! 
perous Frankfurter stand. This enabled hit 
meals on the job and keep an eye on his i! 
majority stockholder. 
But once again the harsh hand of Fate \s 
him and put his mettle to the test. The , 
yielded to autumn, and with it the dog i 
Business at the Frankfurter stand fell off, t!¢ 
complained about the mustard, and thin; 
sorry state. Young Mimph sold out his 67m 
twelve dollars, ten of which were counterfi, 
“These misfortunes,’ he said when Iit 

him recently, “made me take account of 
oyster-shucking job went blooey because 0 
eaten from May to August, inclusive. My! 
venture was a flop because dog days can? 
That made me do some tall thinking. ‘/ 
some business,’ I said to myself, ‘that is gi 
round.’ - 

“A friend offered me a route selling ba? 
but I refused on account of my decision. ! 
nothing but a job good for twelve months / 
next day I started work as a coal miner.” 
That was in 1888. As you remembel: 
can’t remember, it is easy to guess—thé 
years the miners struck. Herman M 
job again and penniless in Pennsylvania 
way, is the title of a little book on success 
a few months ago. 
With no funds and fewer prospects, 1 
that Mimph couldn’t stay in Pennsylvamle 

to vote the straight Republican ticket. Bu 
starved in that land of opportunity— 
correspondence-school belt—an idea ca 
youngster. ; 
He analyzed his career up to that 
ered the cause of his ill success as a ml 
ing at the top and working down. 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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SOUP lo orace 


any table! 


A glance at this rich puree, a breath or two 
of its delicious fragrance—and your hand is on 
its way to the spoon! Artist-chefs create this 
soup. Nature gives to it the tonic spice of 
pure tomato juices and the ‘“‘meat” of the finest 
fruit, strained to exquisite smoothness. Golden 


Pteam of Tomato butter enriches it and heightens its flavor and 

age Compbell’ nourishment. All the arts and sciences of the 

ae famous Campbell’s kitchens are lavished upon 

a it. Here is your appetite’s temptation. Here is 

Walmbell’s you teste your good health’s delightful ally. Here, in each | 

Hie aag Tomato at spoonful, you taste the worldwide reputation of as ee 
aie ction. Campbell’s Tomato Soup. te SOSEPH GAMPBELL COMPANY oft 7% 


# a 


CAMDEN, Nid. U.S.A. 


yn kinds 129 cents acan 
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ALL STREET will still remember the 

\ \ flurry in Three Cities Steel. Sensational 

as it was, though, the sudden unlooked- 

for activity in the stock was, after all, only 

another of those commonplace, ordi- 

nary occurrences that lend so much 
zest and variety to the game. 

Here and there in the bucket shops 
and brokerage offices a limited num- 
ber of Wall Street’s hangers-on, the 
dabblers, made a knock-out, a kill- 
ing on the deal. Here and there, 
also, others—a much larger number, 
of course—were wiped out and 
ruined. However, as this naturally 
was to be expected, little time needs 
be wasted on them. It’s enough to 
say that the smoke of battle hardly 
had begun to dissipate when the 
Street, with its usual facility for 
looking backwards, sat up and began 
feverishly to figure what had taken 
place. 

It was quite clear, once it was 
looked into. It appeared, for one 
thing, that from early in the sum- 
mer a pool had been operating in the 
stock. Among other things, it ap- 
peared that the pool comprised a 
number of insiders who originally 
held large blocks of the security. 
This, however, they had gradually 
distributed at a high figure to the 
public, after which, and acting under 
what Wall Street terms a gentle- 
men’s agreement, they had set to 
work to break the market price—cut 
it in half, if possible. This was in 
order to get back from the public 
the stock they originally had sold 
to it. 

This is an approved and every- 
day method of doing business in 
the Street. Everyone does it—that 
is, everyone who can. In this case, 
though, what was surprising, though 
perhaps not unusual, was that cer- 
tain members of the pool, the gentle- 
men’s agreement, proved under 
temptation to be less gentlemanly 
than had been expected of them. 
At any rate, before the stock had 
been driven down to the low figure 
agreed upon, certain of the insiders, 
it appeared, had broken their agree- 
ment. Estimating that the price was 
low enough, and fearing that they 
might have to pay still higher if 
they waited, they had surreptitiously 


By 
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jumped into the market and bought 
all the stock they could lay their 
hands upon, the result being that, | 
with the downward pressure re- 
lieved, Three Cities Steel, shooting 
off fireworks, immediately had 
bounded upwards. 

This was Wall Street’s explana- 
tion. It was logical, quite the thing 
that happens regularly; and, as 
such, the explanation was generally 
accepted. To the day’s happenings 
there was another side, however. 

At half past three or thereabouts 
that afternoon the door of the down- 
town executive offices of the Three 
CitiesSteel Company opened andJim 
Harker bustled hurriedly inside. The 
moment he appeared the attendant greeted him expectedly. 

“Mr. Nesbit’s waiting, sir,” he said. 

Harker nodded briefly. 

“Anyone with him?” he asked. 

“Only Mr. Benton, sir,’ was the reply; and with a 
grunt, his eyes and his bony features keen, the visitor 
hastened through the outer offices to the suite of private 
rooms at the back. 

Wall Street often wondered about Harker. He was 
known in most of its brokerage offices and in not a few of 
its bucket shops as well, but just what his connection with 
Wall Street was the Street somehow never had been able 
to fathom. He was a trader; that was certain, for he al- 
ways had an account running in one or more of the Street’s 
margin houses; but beyond the trading he did in the 


She Looked at Him Steadfastly. 
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Can't Have it, George’’ 


market there was a question as to Harker’s real purposes 
and the reason for his constant activities. Market dope 
was Harker’s specialty; he knew always the dope on any 
stock. Gradually, however, it began to be realized that 
whenever anyone acted on the tips that Harker spread so 
profusely he almost invariably lost. It also was realized 
that Harker himself seldom, if ever, played any of the tips 
he gave out. Whenever he did play—and what’s more, he 
won almost every time he did—the information he played 
he kept scrupulously to himself. The thing about him, 
though, that attracted attention was the tips he spread 
broadcast among the dabblers. It was suspected at length 
that he was another of those familiar Wall Street figures, 
the gentry employed by certain interests to spread inspired 
information broadcast. The name “stalking horse”’ is as 
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“I’ve Told You,’’ She Said Deliberately, ‘‘You 


February, 


good as any. What the Street calls , 
not be mentioned. 

Pushing open the door of the inj 
Harker stepped inside. Across the roy 
a big, flat-topped desk, Ne) 
dent and general mana} 
steel concern, sat chewi| 
Beside him, talking enr; 
was Benton. As the twos) 
they looked up  sharpl 
rolled the cigar over in hj 

“Well?” he inquired te 
Harker grinned. . 

“Tt’s all right, chief;y 
the close, didn’t you? §}) 
off three points and anj 
profit taking during thi; 
hour, and we’ve got hi 
down all right, I guess.” 

A grunt from Nesbit. 

“How much did you gh 

Harker grinned again. | 

“Tt’ll figure around tlt 
sand shares, Nesbit—a ¢/ 
I call it too. Counting, 
took in yesterday, the) 
averages only 13334—li 
money out of the gutter, i? 
he exploded into a laugh 

“Say, what d’you thit! 
Rooker, Burke & Co, elod 
boob, that big sucker, th\1 
they had to pay 138 tox 
account !”’ 

He laughed again, a} 
moment Benton joined ityi 

“What happened to ir 
inquired. 

“Search me,’ grinn¢ | 
“He beat it out of the a 
and they haven’t seen hi's 

Benton studied him foin 

“You don’t think he'ti 
do you?”’ he suggested. | 

Another grin stretehe i 
Harker’s bony face, ‘h 
shell-rimmed glasses his2y 
rowed contemptuously. 

“That simp? Say, w 
have seen him last nit 
was throwing the hookin 
about that twenty-five h 
the bucks he gave his ve 
those pearls. I could tid 
my face straight.” 

“Those pearls were fé 
said Benton; ‘my wifelp 
off. Do you think he al 
her that money?” 

“Sure!’’ said Harker. “ne 
those fakes and knockedde 
money on him. She’s priy 
Lisa. She saw the crasWé 
ing.” 

Nesbit touched a pus))Ul 
his desk. His stenograp!, 
appeared at the door. 

“Heard from Mr. Coit 
asked. 

“He’s on his way ov/ 
just left his office,” the 12! 
and Nesbit turned to thotl 

“T’ll see you tomorrt, | 
you too, Benton.” a 

To the two a hint wie 
as good as a kick, and thi! 
they reached the door Neité 


to them, “I’ll have a check for you men tomor™ 


soon as the brokers give me a statement.” 
Busy with the papers on his desk, he was 
cigar energetically a moment or so later when! * 


reéntered. 


“Mr. Coombes, sir,” said the man, and Net 
bled to his feet. 


“Hello 


Coombes came in hurriedly. He wasted 
either removing his hat or the fur coat he ha 
that matter in responding to Nesbit’s greetin 

“Well?”’ he inquired tersely. ; 

“The stock, you mean? Why, everythi!§ 
Coombes,” reported Nesbit complacently. “We 


there!” he greeted the caller gayly. | 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
down a matter of forty thousand shares, I’d say, at an 
average around 13334.” 

He picked up a memorandum from his desk and handed 
it to Coombes. Coombes waved it aside. 

“T know about that; I just saw that fellow Harker out- 
side, the cad! What happened at the brokers’ ?’’ 

“T told you, didn’t I? We cleaned up all the stock that 
came out around our figure.” 

A shade of annoyance flickered across Coombes’ face. 

“Took here!’? he demanded brusquely. ‘‘Do you think 
that fellow Coburn was cleaned out? You don’t suppose, 
by any chance, that he’s been holding out on us, do you?” 

“Him? What makes you think that?” 

“T wish I knew,’’ Coombes returned, frowning. ‘I’ve 
just seen his wife.’’ Nesbit’s eyes lit furtively at the infor- 
mation, but Coombes continued: “She didn’t act as if her 
husband had lost everything. From the way she took it, 
it might be that he has something salted down.” 

Nesbit shook his head. 

“T know that bird—I know his kind too. As long as he 
had a cent left a dabbler like him would keep on pouring 
it down the rat hole.’ Then he gave a chuckle. ‘‘I’ll tell 
you something, though: I’ll lay you what you like that 
she’s salted down a wad. What d’you think of that for 
high, eh? I as much as know it!” 

If Nesbit, however, had looked for the statement to 
startle his hearer with astonishment he was doomed to 
disappointment. Coombes only nodded idly. For a mo- 
ment he studied the floor. 

“Tell me,” he inquired, “your wife’s going abroad next 
month, isn’t she? I wonder if she’d go this week instead?”’ 

“This week? What for?’’ inquired Nesbit, wondering. 

“For me,’ Coombes answered tersely. ‘You find out 
from her if she’ll go this week and take a friend of mine, a 
lady, with her. You understand, Nesbit, I’m asking this.” 

A light seemed to dawn comprehensively on Nesbit. 

“T see,” he said. “I see.” 

“In the meanwhile,’ added Coombes, scowling, “you 
find out about that fellow Coburn. I can’t afford to be 
known in this, but you find out if he’s bankrupt or not. 
I want to make sure—I’ve got to, Nesbit; and you let me 
know immediately, you hear?”’ 

There was a telephone on Nesbit’s desk. A minute or so 
after the visitor’s departure the bell rang and Nesbit took 
the receiver from the hook. 
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“That you, Nelly? Listen! You’re going abroad next 
week —not next month, understand? You’ll have to begin 
packing now. . What’s that? Now don’t put up any 
holler! This is business and it goes! You'll get it when I 
tell you you’re going to take a—a lady with you. 

Yes, yes, of course.” 

He listened a moment while the telephone crackled and 
spluttered eloquently. Then he grunted. 

“Don’t be a fool, Nelly. I told you last night, didn’t 
I, that I gave them about a month? Well, from what I 
know now you can make it twenty-four hours. You’d 
better telephone her while she’s still there.” 


XI 


S MRS. DREDGE had said, a woman never knows till 
the time. As it had happened, though, the choice to 
decide had not been left with Lisa. Dumb with astonish- 
ment, with consternation, too, she leaned back against the 
footboard of the bed, striving to get her wits in order. 
It’s one thing for a woman to leave her husband, another 
for him to abandon her. Lisa made no mistake about this. 
A woman may quit the man she’s married to and still 
burgeon along, carrying her head high to the world; but 
as she knew and more than once had seen in that hectic, 
hurried circle she frequented, if the man left the woman it 
was something the deserted woman was never quite able 
to explain. After all, though, that Coburn would carry out 


_his threat seemed after an instant’s reflection to be absurd. 


She knew him too well. Why, if he’d been her son—if, in 
fact, she had been his mother—he could not have been 
more dependent. 

The thought girded her. Her wits quickening, she sum- 
moned to her aid a woman’s ready artifice, the trick of 
confusing the enemy by making war in his own territory. 

“You tell me what’s happened to you!”’ she demanded. 
“T want to know what it is!” 

Coburn was too incensed to succumb to the stratagem. 

“You never mind what’s happened!” he retorted hotly. 
“Tt’s enough, isn’t it, that I’m broke, cleaned out? What I 
want to know is, do I get that money or not—the money 
you’ve trimmed out of me?” 

“T didn’t trim it out of you,” she returned sullenly. 

“Didn’t you?” retorted Coburn. “I'd like to know 
what you call it then!” Inflamed, he swung toward her, 
his wrath murky. “You can’t head me off now—not with 
any soft soap! I began to tumble last night when that 


i, 
| 


Febria 


Harker woman called the turn on you. She , 
never bought those things at Papillard’s, ; 
looked at you I knew you hadn’t. You got a_ 
the same trick you played at Harrier’s. Youb 
thing cheap, then you raised the figures on th} 
dresses and all the rest of the things I’ve paid 
those pearls you got. They were fakes!” 

“Well, what if they were fakes?” return 
bornly. ‘‘What are you going to do about it? 

“Hah!” cried Coburn. “ You own up toi 
admit you swindled me? Gad, I like your nes 

The vulgarity of it all, she and Coburn b 
a tenement pair, scarified her; but her ow 
risen now. 

“T didn’t swindle you. You told me I ow 
rig myself out, as you called it, in the best 1 
buy. You poured out the money to me so I 
look, as’also you expressed it—like a rich ‘ 


Pshaw, his woman!” Disgust, resentment 
her a moment. “You poured it out, yes, as: 
drunk with it!” | 
“Yes,” retorted Coburn, “and after you g 
you tucked it away. If that ain’t trimming a 
to know what you call it!” : 
She gave her shoulders a contemptuous shry, 
“T earned that money. I helped make ts 
with my own hands. For five years every 
I got that way.” 
“Yes, and you knocked down the money Iy 
buy them!” 
A gleam of anger like an ember among tha 
hearth burned for an instant in her eye. 
“Have it your own way if you like! I knoe 
as you say, and I’ll tell you why I did it. Fi, 
I made up my mind that when the crash camt 
you were at the end of your rope, there’d bs 
else than beggary left; something more thary’ 
two other people had—Cora Dredge and th 
husband. I made up my mind then that evy 
no, every cent—that I could get out of you P’dyt 
you even then. I knew you’d squander and il 
birds all that easy money you made. If I dij 
knew someone else would. Time and again Ib 
save something and you laughed at me. Yo 
would last forever, and I—I knew it would 
(Continued on Page 52) 


“You'll Not Take Offense, I Hope, But He Was Askin’ Me if You Was All Right and to Let Him Know”"’ 
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An engine which incorporates high-priced quality and practice 
throughout, with features not found even in much costlier cars— 


Three extra large crankshaft bearings; full pressure lubrication to 
main and connecting-rod bearings, through channels bored in the 
crankshait; all rotating and reciprocating parts—even the flywheel 
—minutely balanced; pistons light-weight alloy, of the split-skirt 
type originated by Maxwell—an engine of great power and flexi- 
bility, notably smooth, vibrationless and quiet. 


Whe car steadily winning a larger and larger proportion of the goodness which the new organization is consistently 
jts market, for the very excellent reason that it is a better building into the good Maxwell. 


far, and is provin@ itself better under closest comparison. 
‘pe P é Bet ses : Beneath the greater beauty of the good Maxwell—under 


Showing the fine results in performance, in actual sav- the hood and the body—lie the reasons why it is outsell- 
ngs, in long-distance reliability that can only come from ing in constantly increasing volume. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit. Revenue tax to be added: Touring, $885; Roadster, 
8885; Club Coupe, $985; Sedan, $1335 ; Four Passenger Coupe, $1235 
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madame. Evidently she failed to guess its 
origin, for she gave no sign; so Fanfaron 
waited a couple of days and then sent an- 
other. In this one he inserted a card with a 
large F written on it with gorgeous flour- 
ishes. At first he had been tempted to 
sign ‘“‘Mare-Auréle’’; next he decided to 
put his initials and a few significant words 
by way of message; finally prudence and 
his natural sense of delicacy asserted them- 
selves, and he let it go with the F. 

The marquise gaped at the card a long 
while before she had the remotest notion 
who the donor was. Meanwhile she ate 
the figs. 

“What did you say the concierge’s name 
was, Marie?’’ she inquired of her maid. 

“Fanfaron, madame.” 

0,10), tae 

The marquise broke into ripples of laugh- 
ter and wiggled delightedly under the 
covers. She left the card carelessly on her 
dressing table, where 
Alexandre could not 
fail to see it when he 
came nosing around. 

“What’s this?’ he 
demanded, sucking 
in his breath. 

She turned 
quickly. ‘‘What is 
what? Give it to me. 
It is nothing.” 

The marquis re- 
treated with the card 
behind his back and 
glaring at her. 

““So!”’ he panted. 
‘‘It has come to 
this!’ 

“Don’t be absurd. 
How dare you pry 
into my correspond- 
ence? Give me that 
instantly!”’ she 
shrilled. ‘Do you 
hear, Alexandre?”’ 

Darting on him, 
shesnatched the card 
from his fingers and 
stuffed it inside her 
waist. The marquis 
looked as though 
ready to strike her, 
but the maid enter- 
ing at that moment 
he choked back his 
rage. 

“We will talk 
about this later,’’ he 
said in a strangled 
voice, and went out. 

“Ah, Marie, what idiots men 
are!’’ cried the marquise. 

“And a very good thing for 
us, madame.” 

“True. Youareasensible girl, 
Marie.” . 

“T would rather be pretty, 
madame.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Well, I do not find that men 
are idiots.” 

As she was passing along the corridor 
that afternoon to go out for her daily walk 
Marie met the concierge carrying a parcel. 

“For Madame la Marquise,”’ he said. 

“Would you please leave it in her room, 
Monsieur Fanfaron?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

He deposited it on the table and had 
turned to leave when the door to the ad- 
joining bedroom opened and the marquis 
appeared. 

“What are you doing here?” he inquired 
harshly. 

“A package for madame.” 

“Why don’t you knock?” 

“Marie told me to enter. I did not know 
that anybody was at home.” 

“You are altogether too forward.” 

“T simply try to do my duty, m’sieu.” 

“Get out!” ordered the marquis. “‘It is 
my wish that you never enter this apart- 
ment again, monsieur le concierge. When 
any service is required allow those to 
attend to it who are employed for that pur- 
pose.” 

Fanfaron went, smarting under the 
rebuke. What made it worse was that the 
guest was entirely within his rights. How- 
ever, a chance offered for him to take it out 
on the valet de chambre, and he bawled out 
Armand for five minutes because he caught 
him sitting down a moment on a stool in 
the linen closet. 
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“Ah! So this is where you sleep, is it? 
Fainéant! Loafer! No wonder the guests 
complain that they ring and ring!” 

“Nobody has rung. And I work seven- 
teen hours a day,” whined the valet. 

* Pouf! You call that work? When I was 
a boy a 

And before he got through he left Ar- 
mand with the impression that twenty- 
eight hours a day had been nothing at all 
for Fanfaron before he won success. The 
valet, in his turn, tried to take it out on the 


femme de chambre, but inasmuch as she was 


his wife, the effort didn’t get very far, and 
their clamor brought the concierge upstairs 
on the run. 

“Now, Armand! Again?’ he boomed. 
“To strike a defenseless woman!” 

“T did not strike her. She struck me. 
Look, m’sieu! Regardez!’’ 

Armand was weeping with rage and pain. 
At a loss for a snappy retort, Mathilde had 


replied with the broom handle, and his left 


eye looked like an alligator pear. They 

made such an uproar that the Marquis de 

Bombom came out to see what the trouble 

ies and heads showed all along the corri- 
or. 

“‘Silence!”’ thundered the concierge. ‘I 
will do the talking!’’ 

This did not appear to make any notice- 
able improvement, and first thing he knew 
Fanfaron was engaged in a hot wrangle 
with Mathilde. In the course of it he gave 
her a push to emphasize his command that 
she go back to her work; the femme de 
chambre shrieked that he had slapped her 
and called on Armand, if he had a spark of 
ees about him, to wade in and protect 

er. 

The valet loved his wife, but he needed 
his job, and need takes precedence of sen- 
timent. He refused to interpret the con- 
cierge’s gesture as a blow or even as an 
insult; but he eagerly seized on the oppor- 
tunity to shift the fight. The result was 
that it presently developed into a row be- 
tween Fanfaron and Mathilde, with Ar- 
mand, in the réle of peacemaker, gently 
chiding them for their intemperance. 

Their voices resounded in the elevator 
shaft and penetrated to the writing room, 
disturbing Mactavish in the composition 
of a masterly bit of imaginative fiction. 
He was making out his expense account. 


“Holy mackerel!’’ he exclaimed, noting 
Fanfaron’s heavy bass. “The wife’s back!”’ 

As he was pondering all the possibilities, 
he saw the Marquis de Bombom descend 
the stairs-and approach the concierge’s 
desk. In Fanfaron’s absence Gustave was 
on duty there, but otherwise the lobby was 
deserted, the manager having departed for 
a game of billiards, and the two bookkeep- 
ers, five minutes later, to an inner sanctum 
for tea. The elderly dandy engaged Gus- 
tave in conversation and presently sent him 
away on a mission of some kind. Left alone, 
he took a nonchalant step this way and 
that, but Mactavish perceived him throw 
a sharp scrutiny all about. Next moment 
he stepped carelessly behind the counter 
and into the dark cubby-hole which Fan- 
faron used as a clothes closet. 
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The movie expert got up with the inten- 
tion of investigating, but the marquis 
emerged immediately and then Gustave re- 
turned. Whatever it was he reported, the 
marquis seemed satisfied, because he tipped 
Gustave and went upstairs. 

“Say, listen!’’ said Mactavish as he 
bought some stamps from Gustave. ‘“‘You 
seen my pipe anywheres about?” 

“No, m’sieu.”’ 

““Maybe I left it in Fanfaron’s closet.”’ - 

Knowing the intimacy that existed be- 
tween the concierge and the movie man, 
Gustave was not surprised, and invited 
Mactavish to take a look. The latter did 
so. He was in the clothes closet only a 


minute, but when he came out there was » 


a queer expression on his face. 

“Find it?” 

“Sure! Look!”’ he answered, producing 
a small shell briar. 

It was not the pipe, however, which en- 
gaged Mactavish’s attention when he was 
alone. In the seclusion of the writing room 
he drew from his pocket an object that 
winked and glowed as the light struck it, 
and he held it for a long time in his cupped 
hands. 

“Now, I wonder what he did that for,’’ he 
muttered. 

The majority of the guests of the Imperial- 
Splendide went in to dinner between eight 
and half past; the fashionables usually 
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Ever Faithful, He Stuck Out His 
Chest, Twirled His Handsome Mus=< 
taches and Heid in His Waistline 


sauntered in about nine so that{ 
could be sure of the gaze of 
room. Moreover, this divisio; 
was a happy arrangement, en;| 
to eat the clock around—brea 
ten, lunch at half past one, tea} 
dinner at nine. That is abou: 
schedule of the leisured idlerg j 
resorts. : 

At 8:55 Armand came lea 
chamois down the stairs, eryj 
the concierge was wanted in th 
of the Marquis de Bombom, ar 
and hélas! al 

Well, what now? What had 
this runt of a marquis? Pouf!) 
think a murder had been comn 
very least, the way he was sh: 
faron got up with dignified ¢j 
brushed his ha 
fully, twirled ) 
of his mus 
tered the ele) 
course Armanc¢y 
the three i a 
being forbidde; 
derlings, 

In about t, 
Fanfaron dese] 
office, accompi| 
nobleman and] 


face, he was | 
the ears and in 
the worried lo} 
nered animal. 


walked straigh p 
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“Diamonds and sapphi 


‘“‘And who had keys to this! 
“Nobody except myself.” | 
“Not even your maid?” | 
“No, m’sieu. But what haj 

with it? The trunk was broke! 
““Ah-h-h! Why did you ni 

the first place? Was there a) 

stolen?’ | 
“‘Not that I have been able! 
“Surely there must have be 

ticles there worth while?” _ 
*“A dozen.” : 
“Then why ‘ 
“We think that the thief’ 
put in the marquis. 
‘What makes you think t 
The marquis threw out his ! 
upward. “Well, if he had n¢ 
reasonable to suppose that he 
taken more.” 
“H’m,”’ murmured the mé 
tively. There was silence fo 
whilst the marquise tapped on 
her foot and Fanfaron pers 
“You are aware, of cours 
agement accepts no respo 
fromtheft?’’ demanded M 
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provide a safe in the office 
tt is a pity you did not take 
t, madame.” 
> necklace there. But this 
u—I wear it so often, you 
g never been stolen before.” 
ose not. Otherwise ——”’ 
to point out, m’sieu,”’ inter- 
quis suavely, ‘“‘that mere de- 
bility does not always relieve 


it if the thief proved to be 
n employes, the hotel would 
ald responsible.”” His tone 
Jance menacing. ; 
the manager softly. He 
this guests. “Well? Have 
ions?” 

, madame—could she have 
‘ust Marie anywhere,” re- 
wise emphatically. “If she 


id to steal, she’s had plenty 
irie has been with me seven 


hen? Was there anybody 
artment today? Speak up, 


cleared his throat. 

at man there,’ he said, 
using finger at Fanfaron, 
room this afternoon while 
t for her drive.” 

2 opened his mouth to say 
could only gulp and mop 
id known this was coming. 
sur le marquis—Fanfaron, 
is ridiculous.” 

told him a moment ago, 
aille. I am the concierge. 
ot go to aroom? Besides, 
is absurd. I am a man of 
) rich. Yes, I can prove it.” 


turned on him. ‘‘ What 

‘in madame’s room then?” 
package.”’ 

your duty.” 


there, Fanfaron,’’ said the 
7 did you deliver the pack- 


¢-now and again—when a 
(lly distinguished—you un- 
yeur Robitaille.” 

(imed the manager, and it 
vas thinking more of Fan- 
than of his words. 

ne to leave it in madame’s 


1 & 
; even knock!”’ cried the 


(erybody was out.’ 

mits it! He thought no- 
irom.” 

| marquis, this is a very 
‘vaid the manager. ‘‘Fan- 
n| ith us many years and his 
‘en above reproach.” At 
6 mcierge whimpered. ‘Be 
1 Don’t sniffle. You surely 
ehe concierge, monsieur le 


a a 
ee what do you propose, 


| iat you search this man 

ig e has on the premises be- 

: the hotel and make away 
plied De Bombom firmly. 

‘are-Auréle and a forward 

jough he planned to lay 

his accuser. 

aon. That will do you no 

S] on this step, sir?”’ 

ir ly.” 

el‘lanced inquiringly at the 


aes 


8). This man is my enemy. 
‘ab me in the back.” 
i: be your enemy?” asked 
4 y, and Fanfaron was at a 
) \t see how you can object 
aron,” argued the mana- 
0 |ore of a reflection on you 
_ been made, and it pre- 
nity for you to establish 


2? Par 
‘n’sieu?’ 


,,But this is the way to 


bleu, you do not 


) 
The voice was like the 
pipe organ and they all 
door. 


n 
1S) none of my business, and 
ly |zh 


it to butt in, see,” said 
j guy’s a friend of 
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mine and [ don’t aim to stand by and see 
nobody smear anything on him. Get me?”’ 

Nobody answered him, but Fanfaron 
straightened and a look of tremendous re- 
lief came over his countenance. 

“This old bird says he’s lost a bracelet, 
don’t he?” 

“Stolen,’’ corrected the marquis with 
dignity, in English. 

“Sure! How much did this here bracelet 
cost? Huh?” 

“Thirty-two thousand francs.” 

The manager gave a start. 

“Then it must of been the real stuff, 
hey? Nothin’ phony about it—real di’- 
monds. Ain’t I right?’’ 

“Of course.” 

“And you think my friend here has 
stole it, and you want to search him?” 

The marquis was beginning to grow 
Tee but answered with a brusque 
pS Lido: 

“Good! That’s fair enough. But to 
make it fairer, let’s search everybody here.” 

The marquise exclaimed indignantly. 
Monsieur Robitaille smiled. 

“Tt is absurd, but I have no objection,” 
he said. 

“How about you, Mr. Bonbon?” 

The marquis shrugged. ‘‘ What is this 
joke, sir?’’ he queried. 

“Tt ain’t a joke. But it don’t seem right 
to me that only one man should be searched 
when almost anybody might of lifted that 
bracelet. Why, there’s the maid and the 
valet and the floor waiter and everybody 
else on that floor! Let’s do this thing on 


, the square. Say, listen, are you on?” 


“Anything you wish.” 

“Then let’s go!” 

Marie was summoned; also Armand and 
his wife. They shut the door so that no- 
body might witness the performance. 

“But who will make the search?” in- 
quired the manager, turning to Mactavish. 

“How about me?” 

“T object!” cried the marquis with sud- 
den suspicion, 

“All right,” assented Mactavish. 

“As it is my bracelet ” began the 
marquise. 

“That would never do!” burst from Fan- 
faron. 

Monsieur Robitaille reflected. ‘‘Do you 
have any objections to me?” he asked. 

“None in the world.” 

“Very well.” 

A swift but thorough search failed of re- 
sults, beyond starting a flood of tears from 
the femme de chambre. 

“Yes, but their effects.” 
marquis who spoke. 

“We will now search those too,”’ said the 
manager, and led the way into the lobby. 

Fanfaron’s clothes closet was first in 
order. They all waited near the concierge’s 
desk as Monsieur Robitaille went through 
the articles of clothing that hung there. 
In a minute he came out carrying an over- 
coat. Silently he held out his hand. In the 
palm lay a diamond and sapphire bracelet. 

Everybody turned to look at Fanfaron. 
He was speechless, staring at the glittering 
bauble. 

“Well, what have you to say?” asked the 
manager sternly. 

“Why, I don’t—I never saw 

“This was found in your coat.” 

“Was it, Fanfaron? Is that your coat?”’ 
asked Mactavish. 

At that, the concierge uttered a loud cry 
and pounced on the overcoat. 

“No!” he yelled. ‘It is not my coat! 
It is yours—yours, Monsieur Robitaille— 
your coat!” 

The manager grabbed it from him and 
verified the identification. 

“Why, this is very strange—extraordi- 
nary! It is, indeed, my coat. How did it 
come to be in your closet, Fanfaron?”’ 

“Ha, that is what we would all like to 
know, m’sieu!”’ replied the concierge, cock- 
ing a wise eye at him. 

Monsieur Robitaille reddened. ‘Don’t 
be ridiculous. I trust you don’t imply that 
I am guilty, do you?” 

“Of course not. But this is the way to 
find out, is it not, m’sieu?”’ 

“You are a fool, Fanfaron.” 

“Maybe,” admitted Mactavish; ‘‘but it 
don’t look like he’s a thief, does it? Well, 
what’ve you got to say about this business 
now, Old Frozen-Face? Hey?” 

The marquis recovered his self-possession 
by an effort. It was a toss-up as to whether 
he or Fanfaron was the more astounded by 
the unexpected turn in the affair. 

“There seems to be a mystery here,’’ he 
remarked cautiously; ‘but it is sufficiently 
evident that somebody stole the bracelet.” 
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“Naw, it ain’t, neither,’ retorted the 
movie expert in the harsh bass he employed 
in argument. “It ain’t evident by a long 
shot, old dear. See? But there is a mystery 
here, sure enough. I admit that. And I 
aim to clear it up. Get me?” 

“T hope so. If I can be of any assist- 
ance—pardon me, but may I inquire what 
your interest is in all this, sir? I have not 
the pleasure of your acquaintance. You 
have the advantage of me.” 

“You can gamble I have, kiddo. I’m a 
detekative.”’ 

Despite the impenetrable mask which an 
adventurous life had made of his face, De 
Bombom looked flustered. 

“Indeed? I—you—this is very fortu- 
nate.” 

“Maybe so and maybe not,’ replied 
Mactavish. ‘‘There’s one or two little 
matters I’d like to take up with you, Mr. 
Bonbon. Say, listen! How much did you 
say this bracelet set you back?” 

“Thirty-two thousand francs.” 

The Mactavish reached in his pocket and 
extracted a roll of hundred-frane notes that 
would have given a busy day to a bull pup. 

“Tl bet you a thousand dollars,’’ he re- 
marked easily, “or two thousand, if you 
got that much, that them di’monds is 
phony and the bracelet can be duplicated 
for a tenth of that amount.” 

The marquis’ sallow face turned a yellow- 
ish green, but before he could say a word 
his wife screamed and clutched wildly at 
the trinket. 

“What did he say? What’s that? Oh, it 
can’t be! Sothisisasham, too, Alexandre!” 
And she became so hysterical they had to 
get her out of the lobby and upstairs. Her 
husband followed Marie and the femme de 
chambre, who supported the marquise on 
either side. The manager did not try to 
stop him. 

“We will straighten this business out 
later, monsieur le marquis,” he said with 
significance. 

“At your service, sir.’’ 

Left alone, the three stared at one an- 
other, and at last Monsieur Robitaille 
burst into a loud laugh. 

“Tt was cleverly done, Mr. Mactavish,”’ 
he cried. ‘Let us go into my room and 
hear all about it.” 

“Mac,” quavered Fanfaron at his elbow, 
as they passed through the door, “I don’t 
know how you did it; but you and I, we 
are pals, Mac—hein?”’ 

When it came time for him to go off duty 
Fanfaron invited the movie expert to join 
him in a bottle of wine and they strolled 
across to the American Bar. 

“Will they fire him out of the hotel?”’ in- 
quired Mactavish as they found a table. 

“Not until we can collect ourmoney. He 
has paid us nothing for a month.” 

“T guess he figured on making a stake 
out of this stunt, hey? He lost ten thou- 
sand franes at the Kursaal the other night.” 

“Yes. And I—Fanfaron—an _ honest 
man—I was to be the goat. Ha, the dirty 
rascal!’ 

“Well, maybe you can get even yet, see? 
Drink up. Hair on you, old-timer!”’ 

Just as they set down their glasses the 
door of the bar swung open with a slam, 
and amid a tumult of laughter and horse- 
play a party of men troopedin. In the fore- 
front was a coal-black negro of medium 
size, who wore a cloth cap low over his 
bullet head so that all one could see of his 
face was a pair of gleaming, suspicious eyes, 
a flat nose and thick lips. All the others of 
the party were white, and at least three of 
them looked prosperous. Making a great 
clatter they put two tables together and 
drew up chairs. Waiters scurried to serve 
them; everybody in the place craned to 
see or stood up for a better view. 

“ Ah-h-h!”’ breathed Monsieur Fanfaron, 
goggle-eyed with excitement. “It is Bat- 
tling Boni, the champion.”’ 

““And here’s where I beat it right now, 
see? Come on, before the rough stuff 
starts.” 

“But why, Mac? I want to see him. So 
that’s the champion, is it? Huh! I don’t 
think he’s such-a-much!”’ 

“Say, listen! This bird’ll ask everybody 
to drink with him in a minute, see?”’ 

“Well, what of it? I will be honored.” 

“Maybe so. But I won’t. He just does 
it to start a row. Pulled this stunt in a 
Paris bar one night where a lot of Americans 
hang out, and the ding-a-ling wagon had 
to make three trips.” 

“You don’t say so, Mac!” . 

“That’s what he did. If a guy didn’t ac- 
cept quick enough, this bird swung on 
him. He was goin’ to prove he was just as 
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good as anybody, see? Well, he don’t 
prove it on me. Any time he pulls that 
stuff I grab the nearest carafe. Get me? 
Let’s go!”’ 

“No, I will stay,’”’ replied the concierge 
stubbornly. ‘TI am not an American, Mac, 
and if the Battler invites me to drink I will 
drink.” 

“Suit yourself,” said Mactavish, ‘I’m 
on my way.” 

He had to pass Boni’s table on his way to 
the door. The black champion glanced at 
him and snarled something, but as Mac 
knew scarcely any French he escaped the 
import and gained the street without being 
molested. 

“Well?” he inquired next morning. 

“JT had a drink with him. Yes, I, Marc- 
Auréle Fanfaron, clinked glasses with the 
champion of Europe.”’ 

“Fine! Any rough stuff?’ 

““No-o-0,”’ answered the concierge slowly. 
“Monsieur Boni got into an ill humor with 
some gentlemen who came in, but they 
withdrew before trouble came of it.” 

“T’ll bet he did. Plastered, as usual, 
wasn’t he?” 

“Well, he’d been drinking; yes, he’d 
been drinking. Not zigzag, you under- 
stand, but 4 

“Sure, I know what a doughboy means 
when he tells the cap he just had a coupla 
drinks. Say, listen, kiddo—lay off this 
bird. He’s a bad actor. Take it from me, I 
know. I run into him half a dozen times in 
Parise 

“Pouf! I am not afraid of him. Who 
has he ever whipped, I should like to know? 
Did he ever conquer an assassin? Hein?’ 
No! And let me tell you further, Mac, 
I had a chance to size him up, this cham- 
pion, and he is not half my size! What do 
you think of that?” 

“All right, buddy,” said the movie ex- 
pert; “‘but don’t ever come bellyachin’ to 
me that I didn’t warn you.” 

Always well filled, the Imperial-Splendide 
was usually thronged to capacity at the tea 
hour, for it was a favorite dancing place 
with the younger set, and the elderly charm- 
ers and dandies whom they crowded off the 
floor liked to sit on the side lines as they 
drank and nibbled. Fanfaron had nothing 
to do with this business—that was the con- 
cern of the head waiter and his assistants— 
but he liked to give them the once-over as 
they came in. Also, the management ex- 
pected him to be there and to assume a 
sphinxlike air, for it had become the fashion 
for women to point him out to their guests 
with ‘‘Look, there he is! No, not that 
one—the man behind the counter. Yes, 
that’s Fanfaron. My dear, they say the 
women simply go mad about him; I don’t 
know why. The Princess Sophie—at her 
age too! Isn’t it sickening?—and the 
Grand Duchess Olga—oh, yes, it even got 
into the papers. They were full of it.” 

And poor Marc-Auréle was supposed to 
look mysterious under all this and cast on 
them the Don Juan eye. That’s a hell of a 
job for a forty-eight waist. 

Well, he was doing the best he could 
when a sudden fluttering among some flap- 
pers near the entrance attracted his atten- 
tion. They hurriedly withdrew from the 
vicinity: of the door, but stopped a few 
paces away to gape. Monsieur Fanfaron 
gaped too. He was stunned, appalled, for 
there in the doorway stood Battling Boni 
with the Marquis de Bombom and two 
other men. 

The concierge glanced wildly around for 
an avenue of escape, but without so much 
as a look in his direction the marquis pi- 
loted the black champion across the lobby 
toward the bar, leaving behind them a bevy 
of craning necks and a twittering like that 
of a dovecot after the passage of a hawk. 

“Now, Fanfaron,”’ bleated the manager, 
arriving on the run. 

““M’sieu?”’ 

“Why did you permit it?” 

“What, m’sieu?”’ 

“He cannot come in here, booby! Don’t 
you know that? Everywhere he goes he 
makes trouble. It will ruin us. Ah, that 
sale marquis! This is his revenge!”’ 

“But what can we do?” 

“Do? Ask him to leave, of course. If 
he refuses, throw him out.” 

“ Parbleu!” exclaimed Fanfaron. ‘‘Who 
is going to do it, Monsieur Robitaille?”’ 

“You! Who else? You are the con- 
cierge.”’ 

“No, it is not my place,” declared Fan- 
faron firmly. “It is the door man’s—it is 
Gustave’s.”” ; 

“Well, arrange it between you to suit 
yourselves. But you have got to get him 
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out. Is the Imperial-Splendide a rendez- 
vous for drunken brawlers? We will lose 
our clientele, Fanfaron. This is terrible!” 

“Why not call the gendarmes?”’ 

“Vou are a fool, Fanfaron! He has a 
perfect right to be here so long as he be- 
haves himself.” 

“Then why not let him stay? Some- 
times he is very amiable, this Monsieur 
Boni,” faltered the concierge. ‘‘ Yes; I had 
a drink with him.” 

“Because,” hissed Robitaille, ‘it will 
ruin our business. Do you think our class 
of trade will tolerate rubbing elbows with 
prize fighters? You must get him out.” 

“Very well,’ Fanfaron promised, but his 
tone sounded thin and unnatural. 

The manager retreated to his room and 
waited patiently there for results, but the 
concierge did not budge. Meanwhile the 
excitement in the lobby and lounge and tea 
_ room grew intense, with the bolder spirits 
crowding to the door of the bar for a 
peep at the Battler, and the more con- 
servative registering horror and indignation. 
A rabble of small boys and the riffraff 
of the town hung about the entrance 
and flattened their noses against every 
convenient window. The situation was 
growing horrible. 

“Well, Fanfaron!” bellowed the mana- 
ger, leaping from his lair. 

““M’sieu?”’ 

“Why don’t you do something?” 

“Everything seems very peaceful,” re- 
marked Fanfaron, licking his dry lips. 

“Bah! You are a coward! You make 
the box? You subdue an assassin? I do 
not believe a word of it!” 

“Tt is not my place,” persisted the con- 
cierge stubbornly. 

“Then I shall try to find somebody with 
less narrow ideas of his duty, Monsieur 
Fanfaron,’’ retorted Robitaille. 

Monsieur Fanfaron rose from his chair 
with a sigh that was half moan. He was 
very pale, but anybody could see that he 
had made up his mind. 

“Very well, m’sieu. I will do it. But 
do not blame me if there is much unpleas- 
antness.” 

Gales of laughter came from the bar, 
and voices raised many tones higher than 
the Imperial-Splendide ever heard from 
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its guests. When Fanfaron reached the 
door Battling Boni was in the act of drain- 
ing a bottle of wine through the .neck. 
This was designed to prove what a hard- 
boiled guy he was—cave-man stuff, a jun- 
gle touch, and all that. 

“T’m going out there to that tea room,” 
he announced, ‘‘and invite some of those 
girls to have a drink.” 

A gust of applause; he lurched to his feet. 
The bartender looked apprehensive, but 
made no move. 

“They won’t let me in places like this, 
won’t they?” cried the black fighter, his 
eyes glaring. ‘“I’ll show them! The best 
of them will drink with me if I say so. And 
one of these days every ——” 

‘: He turned, to find Fanfaron confronting 
im. 

‘‘Pardon, m’sieu,” said the concierge 
in a sugary voice, ‘but may I speak with 
you outside?” 

“You can- speak with me here. I’m 
Battling Boni, the tiger from Africa. Un- 
derstand? Champion of Europe and real 
champion of the world! Well, what’ve you 
got to say? Here, have a drink.”’ 

“T thank you, m’sieu. But there is a 
gentleman outside who wishes to see you.”’ 

A puzzled, half-apprehensive look came 
over the Battler’s face and his gaze grew 
intent, hostile. He straightened up, put 
down the bottle. With a sinking feeling at 
the pit of his stomach, Fanfaron saw him 
stop swaying and his movements become 
stealthy, catlike. A hush fell on the room. 

“You’re a liar!’”’ snarled the fighter. 
“You want to get me out of here. Isn’t 
that it? I can’t come in here because I’m a 
black man!” 

“No, m’sieu, no!”? Fanfaron was almost 
crying with anxiety. ‘It is not that, I 
assure you. We have gentlemen of color 
here—a colonel in the army and a senator 
from Senegal are guests at this moment.” 

“Then what’re you trying to get rid of 
me for?” 

“The management have made certain 
rules, you understand. I personally deplore 
them, m’sieu, but I regret to say that gen- 
tlemen of your profession # 

He got no further. The Battler put an 
end to his stammering with a terrific right 
swingforthejaw. Luckily for the concierge, 
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Boni tripped over somebody’s foot as he 

stepped forward; also, Fanfaron was going 

backward as fast as he could when the blow 

landed. He felt no pain, but found himself 

as his back, with the world swirling around 
im. 

Wholly unaware that he had been hit, 
he got slowly to his feet, and the black 
champion leaped at him again. But in the 
few short seconds of respite Fanfaron had 
come to his senses. Gone was any thought 
of the spectacular shift and uppercut which 
Mactavish had taught him for film pur- 
poses; gone were any hazy notions of 
prize-ring etiquette which he may have 
entertained since he embraced the sport 
of making the box. He only knew that an 
antagonist was about to attack and he must 
defend himself. Primitive instincts rushed 
to his aid. The Battler might be a tiger 
from the jungle, but he had nothing on 
Fanfaron. 

With a grunt, he lashed out with his 
trusty right—his foot, not his fist. The 
effort threw him sideways so that Boni 
missed his pile-driving swing. Fanfaron 
caught him full on the left shin, and the 
champion of Europe crumpled to the floor 
with a howl of agony. As he lay writhing 
there the sentiment of the bar underwent 
one of those lightning changes common to 
fight audiences. All rose as one man and 
piled on top of the Battler—all, that is, 
except the Marquis de Bombom. That 
mirror of fashion seized his hat and stick 
and vanished. 

A couple of gendarmes, summoned by 
the manager, arrived out of breath and 
placed Boni under arrest. 
resistance. Sitting in a chair, he nursed 
his mashed shin and wept like a child. 

“And now,” said Fanfaron an hour 
later, still dazed, but flushed with victory, 
“T am champion of Europe, hein, Mac?” 

«Sure you are.” 

“This Dempsey they talk so much 
about—is he really good, Mac?” 

“Well, yes, Jack’s a pretty good boy,” 
admitted the movie expert. ‘“‘But, hell, he 
couldn’t take a wallop like you handed the 
Battler!” 

“Ha! I thought not!’ exclaimed Fan- 
faron. ‘‘Anybody’s good until he meets 
somebody better.” 
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the dead spit of Bonar Law. He has 

the same sort of face, the same sort of 
figure, the same air of sad resignation to 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world; the same mustache, the same high 
color on the cheek bones, the same round, 
semipopping eyes, which are about 33.3 
per cent startled and the rest mildly blue; 
the same flat voice—a human replica so 
exact that you might think the tailor a work 
of art instead of an artful worker. 

It is probable the tailor doesn’t know it. 
Else he would charge fifteen dollars more 
for a suit of clothes. It would piece out the 
new tariff as a talking point for increased 
levies on his customers, for, indubitably, it 
is something for a tailor to look like a prime 
minister. On the intriguing other hand, it 
is something for a prime minister to look 
like a tailor. Nature is inscrutable, and 
there is no place the dame inscrutes to bet- 
ter effect than when fashioning our political 
pastors and masters. 

Nature didn’t hide much, however, when 
she turned out Bonar Law. She had little 
to conceal. 

“Here,” we can imagine Nature saying 
as she put the finishing touches on him, “‘is 
a perfect specimen of the first-class, second- 
rate statesman. Here is a consummate 
sample of the safe-and-sane brand of leader. 
Here is an impeccable pattern of a five-star, 
number-two man. Observe his career.”’ 

Hence, heeding this admonition, we have 
observed it. Bonar Law never has and 
never will set any rivers on fire. His part 
in the political history of his country will be 
recognition as the Satisfactory Solution. 
He is the Human Disentanglement. He is 
the lad to whom the party turns when a 
compromise is to be effected. He is the 
Natural-born Compromise. The invariable 
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tag tied to him when he is under discussion 
is that he is sound. One knows where he 
stands. One may not know what he is 
standing on, but there he stands. 

He is eminently English—as English as 
Brussels sprouts, and in the same way, too, 
because Brussels sprouts are not English at 
all in their origin, although all the English 
have adopted the sprouts as the national 
symbol of sustenance and eat them several 
times a day. Brussels sprouts came from 
Belgium. Bonar Law came from New 
Brunswick; and the English have adopted 
him, also, and made him the British symbol 
of the proper port in a storm. Safe, you 
know, and sound and steady. Never goes 
off his rocker. Righto! Record me in the 
affirmative, coupled with the amendment 
that he is, also, sad. 

A melancholy man. To see him play golf 
is about the same as watching the last de- 
pressing rites over a favorite child. To hear 
him make a speech is to realize how lugu- 
brious the English language can become. 
To watch him attempt to crack a joke is to 
observe the depths of dolor to which a jo- 
cosity can be dragged. To try to construct 
an anecdote about him is to endeavor to 
fashion a lightsome haggada about a Lon- 
don fog. He is the anecdoteless states- 
man—almost. There are two. 

“Every politician should make sure of 
being known by a number of good anec- 
dotes,” says Gawcott-Fawsley in his in- 
structive work on The Sure Way to Political 
Success. And for years the commentators 
of England have conned the public and 
private utterances of Bonar Law for a 
handful for him. In vain—in depressing 
vain. This is the stock: After Law’s defeat 
for Parliament in Glasgow in 1906, another 
candidate, who was also defeated, came 
upon Law drinking milk. 


“Who would believe it?” exclaimed the 
discoverer of this amazing spectacle. 
“Drinking milk upon a night like this!” 
Well might he inquire who would believe 
it. The wonder of it was that Bonar Law 
wasn’t drinking lime juice. That is his fa- 
vorite beverage. It suits his temperament. 

Also, it enables him to seem sound. He 
is a teetotaler, and being a teetotaler doesn’t 
get you anywhere with the ruling upper 
or political classes in England. Nowhere, 
in fact. Wherefore, when Law dispenses 
whisky and water, he, himself, takes lime 
juice, which has about the same color and 
preserves his principles without unduly 
flaunting them. 

There was that historic occasion, in 1910, 
when Lord Beaverbrook—not yet a knight, 
to say nothing of his present peerage—went 
to luncheon with Law for the first time, as a 
fellow New Brunswickian, for Beaverbrook 
is, like the aforesaid Brussels sprouts, an im- 
ported delicacy. Let his lordship tell it: 

“The food was not very good, and I no- 
ticed with a little annoyance that I was 
given one glass of whisky and water, 
whereas my host helped himself twice from 
what appeared to be special whisky out of 
his own bottle. This keeping of a special 
tap in one’s own house is a thing I have a 
prejudice against. It was a week after be- 
fore I discovered that he is a teetotaler and 
that this bottle of special whisky was a 
bottle of lime juice. I had remorse for my 
lack of”’—his lordship says ‘‘charity,’’ but 
doubtless means ‘“‘comprehension’’—“‘ but 
also a mild contempt for lime juice and 
water for lunch.” ; 

Observing person, his lordship. Usually, 
as I am informed, the lime juice gets by 
better than that. 

Well, combing the past and the present 
for anecdotes, here is the other and sole 
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We do not think of the Peerless business in terms 
of the aggregate market. 


We do think of it in terms of the single Peerless owner. 


His individual satisfaction, and loyalty, and friendship, 
are the paramount issues in this business. 


The Peerless is being built as though for one owner. 
It is being sold as though for one owner. 


If we build our product so well that we can be as- 
sured of one man’s satisfaction, we know we are 
doing all that any manufacturer can do. 


Every operation in this plant—whether performed 
by automatic machine or by the skill and care of 
human brains and hands—is shaped for the indi- 
vidual into whose hands the completed car will 
finally come. 


In brief, it is no compensation to Peerless to build 
and sell many cars. 


But it is rich compensation to build so well, and sell 
so well, that each individual buyer shall prize his 
Peerless above any other motor car he has ever owned. 


Peerless Eight Types—Four Passenger Touring Phaeton; Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton; Two Passenger 
Roadster Coupe; Four Passenger Town Coupe; Four Passenger Suburban Coupe; Five Passenger Town Sedan; 
Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; Five Passenger Berline Limousine; Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Your Sh 4 —S te 
the Orient are 
the Finest & Fastest 


END the information blank today 

and learn about your ships to The 
Orient. If you have decided to go this 
year—begin to plan your trip woz. 


U.S. Government ships are operated 
from San Francisco to The Orient by 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. The 
trip is made over Pacific Mail’s famous 
«Sunshine Belt’’ via Honolulu to Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. These ships are American- 
built oil-burners, of 21,167 tons dis- 
They are equipped with 
every modern device for safety and 


placement. 


luxury. 


They are the: 

S. S. President Taft 
S. S. President Lincoln 
S. S. President Pierce 
S. S. President Cleveland 
S: 


R 


S. President Wilson 


Write Today 


Get your Government’ s illustrated book- 
let showing photographs of interiors on 
Government ships. Learn about the 
service that is making the American 
Merchant Marine the pride of every 
You will be under no obli- 
Send the blank to- 


American. 
gation whatever. 
day— now! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D. C. 


§ Information Division 
K 2472 


Please send without obligation the U. $., Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts and also infor- 
mation regarding U. S. Government ships. I am 
considering a trip to The Orient O, to Europe oO, 
to South America 01. 


If I go date will be about ———__________ 


My Name 


My Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F. D. 


Town 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Sq. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


New York City 
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| himself, he is not unaware of the work 
| of Gawcott-Fawsley, for that authority 


stresses the advice that in debate or in 
public speech figures should be used in an 
authoritative manner. 

“Tt is not necessary,” says Gawcott- 
Fawsley, ‘although not undesirable, that 
the figures used should be authoritative, but 
only that they should be used in an author- 
itative manner. Present the figures you 
have prepared easily and with confidence. 
It is impossible to check figures in debate, 
and not one in a hundred will know whether 
or not they are right. Nor will one in a 
thousand go to the trouble of checking 
you up.” 

Lay hurled his figures out, and if any one 
questioned him, said, in a mildly astonished 
manner, “If my honorable friend looks 
these up in the morning he will find that I 
am correct.”’ 

If perchance the honorable friend did 
look up the figures and found that they 
were incorrect, by that time Bonar Law was 
bombing the House with new figures—he 
had an inexhaustible supply—and the de- 
bate of the day before was dead. This, as 
Gawcott-Fawsley remarks, is an excellent 
manner by which to attain a reputation as 
a fiscal and economic authority. And, it 
may further be remarked, Mr. Bonar Law 
has no patent on the process. 

Presently Mr. Balfour, growing tired of 
having to condemn and denounce the acts 
of the majority in terms of the universe, and 
weary of bringing a metaphysical mind to 
bear on practical politics, determined to 
retire as leader of the Opposition. This was 
in 1911. Wherefore, one section of the 
Unionists declared for J. Austen Chamber- 
lain for leader and the other faction de- 
manded Walter H. Long. The struggle 
developed into an impasse. The problem 
seemed insoluble. However, right there, 
sitting sadly and dejectedly in the Unionist 
benches, was the Solution—the natural- 
born solution of all and similar vexations, 
the same being Bonar Law. So they solved 


Vision 


HEN I am dead, I know—I know 
The birds will sing, the winds will blow, 
The stars will shine, the moon arise, 
The sun drift, flaming, through the skies; 
Flowers will bloom, and children sing, 
And oceans laugh, and everything 
Go on forever—timeless—glad. 
I know—I. know—and am not sad. 


But will you, too, on that strange day 

When I must follow, far away, 

The law of a dim Destiny— 

Oh, will you, too, laugh without me? 

And sing? And, heedless, live as though 

I had not been? I know—I know. 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


The Lover 


HE silly clock is wrong. From six to ten 
I saw you, dearest—and the stupid’s 
reckoned 
That four hours! Why, it’s nonsense when 
My heart computes it just the barest second! 


The calendar has somehow gone astray. 
You went the ninth, today’s the tenth; and 
here 
Tt adds the total up as just a day! 
Absurd? My heart has counted it a year! 
—Charlotte Mish. 


Important Business 


, BUT it’s dull in the city! 
Let us be off and away; 
Deep in the woods of Katahdin 
Everyone’s busy today: 


Slap-on-the-W ater, the Beaver, 
Trundles his tail through the bog; 
Jump-out-and-Frighten, the Partridge, 

Drums with his wings on a log. 


Little Moon-Nibbler, the Woodmouse, - 
Hides in the shade of a leaf; 

Tail-in-Air Mikko, the Squirrel, 
Curses the Jay for a thief. 


Here is Wucagi, the Heron; 
Gwickwe, the Robin, is here, 
Chirping to Wapoos, the Rabbit, 
Singing to Adook, the Deer. 
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the problem with him—sound—steady— 
sane—statistical. Sure! 

He sadly led the Unionists, and the 
Unionists, at the time, were a sad lot to 
lead. Bonar Law, not being able to fling 
figures about so expertly, because there 
were matters that came up that really did 
not require statistical substantiation, took 
it out in criticism of the most dismal sort. 
He called the majority out of their names 
dolefully but continuously, and inasmuch 
as there was neither sprightliness nor wit 
about it, greatly added to his reputation for 
soundness and solidity. In England, even 
as here, no public man may be aught but 
solemn, and Bonar Law pronounced his 
oppositions as if they were dirges. He was 
sound. 

Thus he progressed until the 1915 Coali- 
tion Cabinet, when he became Secretary for 
the Colonies. However, his reputation for 
figures stood him in good stead here, and 
he was made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1917. Later he was Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House, and he never cracked 
a smile. And in 1921 he resigned all his 
offices, ‘‘under medical advice,”’ as it was 
stated, only the name of his physician 
was not correctly given. His physician was 
Lord Beaverbrook, fellow New Bruns- 
wickian, who long before had made the 
infallible diagnosis of Law’s congenital dis- 
position; had fixed on him as the Solution, 
which he was. This busy person, Beaver- 
brook, saw to it that eventually the Lloyd 
George ministry was heaved out the Union- 
ist window, and, as has been pointed out, 
Bonar Law was not in the wreckage. He 
was sitting just outside, waiting to be the 
Solution. And he was. The great question 
with the Unionists and the Conservatives 
who were serving under Lloyd George, and 
in coalition with him, was not so much 
whether they should chuck Lloyd George 
out as whom they should chuck in. 

There was nothing to it. 

“Seek no further,’ said Beaverbrook. 
“Here is the man. Here is the answer to 
your problem, the compromise for your 
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In lumbers Moween, the Bear cub; 
See how they scamper and run! 
Oh, but it’s dull in the city! 
Up in the woods there is fun! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


My Brown Jar 


HAPEN from brown and homely earth, 

What potter’s magic gave you birth 
That you might sit upon my shelf, 
Perched liked some squat and friendly elf, 
With many a flower’s scented soul 
Imprisoned in your little bowl? 


When spring rides down the windy world 
And little leaves lie half uncurled; 

When green and fair each gracious plinth 
Flowers a purple hyacinth, 

And plum buds woo the roistering bee, 

I gather blooms for potpourri. 


There’s clover when the dews are deep, 
And crimson summer roses sleep 
With August lilies, where entwine 
Pale buds of starlike jessamine ; 

And clove pinks spicy-sweet as myrrh, 
And crinkled leaves of lavender. 


Hushed in your little bowl and pressed 
Against your brown cool sides they rest, 
To dream, these flowers of yesterday, 
Of wind and sun and leaves at play; 
So breathing balm and all content 

The fragrance of their souls is spent. 


And when my candle lights the pane 

Against the gray autumnal rain, 

When old and wan along the wall 

Their dying sisters droop and fall, 

Brown litile jar, you hold for me 

These flower souls—in potpourri! 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


Every Time I See a Ship 


HEN I think of all the great ships 
That have gone down at sea 
To lie along the bottom sands 
Till time shall cease to be, 
With captains in their cabins 
And slaves that sleep in rows, 
And dainty, skeleton ladies 
In ruffs and furbelows— 


Febr 


differences, the natural-born 
sound man.”’ 

So Bonar Law again achieved 
He landed where his norma) 
fitted him to land. He reape 
fits of his preordination. And 
his soundness, as well as the g 
the great British people, by - 
election by three hundred ar 
members and a majority of se 
votes without advancing an j 
lating a policy, stating a prince 
ting forth an issue. He was 
solely sound. A good lay. | 

An odd leader—an odd and 
He seems always apologizing fo 
been ordained by fate asa§ 
seems always timid lest he sh 
spark of animation or speak w) 
appearance of levity; he seem 
be protesting that they may t 
whenever they choose; whic] 
dusty, as, with that attitude, t 
doubtedly keep him. He is cou 
associates. Lloyd George said ¢| 
is honest almost to the point of 
He speaks readily and is useft 

And he is sound. As Gawe 
says: “It is invaluable to the 
obtain, and preserve, a reputati 
steady, conventional thinki) 
promising careers in polities 
wrecked by the suspicion e 
minds of the public that they y; 
ing original ideas or were giver) 
thought. Better a reputation| 
ness than one for brilliance, prc: 
tiative. And never be hee | 
people, when addressing ther 
that they do not know. Tell/ 
they know and you will pros) 
hands.” 

Bonar Law once said that, 
controversial and historical bc 
tection and free trade, he dev 
books save a few detective sto; 
can’t get away with that. He i 


Gawcott-Fawsley. That, as) 
England, is a cert. ‘ 
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Oh, then I wish the ocean 
Was a thing that had not bi 
Because of all the lives and sip 
That have been lost therein, 


When I think of all the gon 
That have been drowned at 
Or have perished, cluttered on 
’Mid its immensity, | 
Or, cast upon a black-washed) 
Ringed round with creepin' 
Have crouched in clouds of c1\ 
Until their souls went hom- 
Oh, then I wish the ocean 
Was a thing God had not i 
To set about ten thousand shs 
Its infinite ambuscade! 


Yet every time I see a ship — 
Go dwindling far to sea, 
In spite of all its deaths I’m 
For its waters rolling re 
Where men may learn t | 
Is more than precious 
That the soul is more, fo 
Than its house of flesh | 
For the glory of the Grea 
That its wars and waves 

I am glad God poured the 
. Like a thing the sky h 


Remembra 
SAW you in the crowd | 


Swinging, might unexpected bal 
Things loved and long forgotter 


It seemed that I rememberet 
In some far country yea 
Beyond—the sea burned mi 
And sheep were on the ht 
A vision of that time and pi 
I saw with eyes that knew % 


That knew your face and lo 
That centuries of pert 
Might lie between and st 
Faint memories of tho: 
That once we shared. D 
I wonder, bring that dream 
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The New Brougham Combines Quality and Complete 
Equipment—No Extras to be Bought Later 


You have a right to expect these three 
essentials in any closed car you buy: A high 
grade chassis, a strong, handsome, all- 
metal-covered body, and adequate equip- 
ment for safe and comfortable driving. 


The new Oldsmobile Brougham gives you 
all these things, and at a price which is a 
direct challenge to every car in the same 
price class. How this is done will be ex- 
plained in a moment—first, see just what 
the Brougham offers you. 


The Chassis: Famous for its 40 horse 
power Four motor which has won numer- 
ous economy and endurance tests. Its 
115" wheelbase is in marked contrast 
with the 110" wheelbase average of all 
competitive fours. (Write for official 
reports on the Four’s record.) 


The Body: Standard closed car construc- 
tion-—a sturdy frame of seasoned hard 
woods sheathed with panels of steel from 
top to bottom. To appreciate this con- 
struction, compare the Brougham body 
with those employing composition ma- 
terials which are subject to rapid deterio- 


ration. The interior of this excellent body 
is roomy and comfortable for five grown- 
up people. 


The Equipment: Read the items of equip- 
ment listed at the right. They are just the 
things you would choose if you were build- 
ing the car yourself. Because Oldsmobile 
buys and makes them in immense quanti- 
ties, these refinements do not add materi- 
ally to the manufacturing cost. You, 
however, would find them very expensive 


‘if you bought them singly, at retail. 


What advantages does Oldsmobile enjoy 
which make possible this wonderful 
Brougham at *1375? First, the advantage 
of twenty-five years’ experience in fine car 
manufacture. Second, the benefit of the 
great General Motors Corporation 
facilities in engineering, research and 
purchasing. 


Choose the Oldsmobile Brougham on the 
basis of its quality—and at the same time 
remember that it is the lowest priced fully- 
equipped car of this type on the market. 


Price Range: Fours—$955 to $1595; Eights—$1375 to $2025 f. 0. b. Lansing 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


DANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A-P-RO.DU-CT..O.F 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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The rear compartment is 

large enough for a bag 

and several parcels. In 

the hinged cover is a tray 
of tools 


The Brougham Equipment: Drum 
head lamps which require no spe- 
cial lens or visor to comply with 
anti-glare legislation, high grade up- 
holstery, satin silvered hardware, 
heater, door locks, cowl ventilator, 
sun visor, windshield wiper, cowl 
lamps, nickeled radiator, one-piece 
crowned fenders, dome light, door 
and window regulators, window 
shades, walnut steering wheel, good 
carpet, walnut-finish instrument 
board with instruments symmetri 
cally arranged and separately re- 

movable for service. 


The front seats are deep, non- 
Jolding Pullman-type chairs 
which move forward to give 
unusual entrance space. ‘The 
doors are twenty-nine 
inches wide 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent with my 
I. C. S. Course has been worth $95 
to me! My position, my $5,000 a 
year income, my home, my. fam- 
ily’s happiness—I owe it all to my 
spare time training with the Inter- 


” 


national Correspondence Schools! 


Every mail brings letters from I. C. S. 
students telling of promotions or increases 
in salary as the rewards of spare time 
study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let them 
slip by unimproved when you can easily 
make them mean so much? One hour a 
day spent with the I. C. S. will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work 
you like best. _ 


Yes, it will! More than two million 
have proved it. For 31 years men and 
women in every line of technical and com- 
mercial work have been winning promotion 
and increased salaries through the I. C. S. 
More than 150,000 are getting ready right 
now with I. C. S. help for the bigger jobs 
ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. 
will come to you. No matter what your 
handicaps, or how limited your means, we 
have a plan to meet your circumstances. 
No matter what career you may choose, 
some one of the 300 I. C. S. courses will 
surely suit your needs. 


When everything has been made easy 
for you—when one hour a day spent with 
the I. C. S. in the quiet of your own home 
will bring you a bigger income, more com- 
forts, more pleasures, all that success 
means—can you let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to waste? Make 
your start right now! This is all we ask: 
Without cost, without obligating your- 
self in any way, just mark and mail this 
coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4010, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet ‘‘Who Wins and Why”’ and tell me how 
I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have 
marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


O Business Management Salesmanship 
CIndustrial Management CJ Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management ()Foreign Trade 

CJ Business Law ()Stenography and Typing 
J) Banking and Banking Law Business English 
CJAccountancy (including C. P, A.) (Civil Service 

(J Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

_] Bookkeeping [)Common School Subjects 
(_] Private Secretary High School Subjects 

CL Business Spanish OF rench Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

Electrical Engineering OArchitect 

(Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 

_] Mechanical Engineer ()Contractor and Builder 

() Mechanical Draftsman be Acct Draftsman 
O 


(] Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
_) Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 


[JGas Engine Operating Chemistry ([)Pharmacy 
()Civil Engineer LJ Automobile Work 
(JSurveying and Mapping UAirplane Engines 
(Metallurgy (Agriculture and Poultry 


[JSteam Engineering ORadio (Mathematics 


Name. 


mtrect. Address = eee 


City. State 


Occupation. 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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right, but I’m too old to go to work for ten 
cents a day and I don’t want to spend my 
last days in an insane asylum. I prefer even 
England to that!’ Then came the boom 
and the consolidation craze, and Governor 
Flower, John W. Gates, the Reid-Leeds 
crowd, and later Keene in U.S. Steel. All 
these men did a lot of manipulation in their 
specialties, to start the new stocks in their 
market careers. And today as then, every 
time a new stock is brought out manipula- 
tion is needed to launch it. 

“But manipulation is almost as old as 
the markets,’’ I continued. ‘You talk 
about washed sales and corners. They arein 
the dictionary. But look up the old words, 
in use before there was any stock market.”’ 

We did. The first word we looked up 
was “forestallers.’” Webster had: ‘Fore- 
stall: To intercept or stop the passage of 
on the road or highway, as goods on the 
way to market; to buy up (merchandise 
or property) secretly, with the intention of 
enhancing the price. . Law, to antici- 
pate or prevent the normal trading in (a 
fair, market, ete.) by buying or contracting 
for merchandise or provision on its way to 
market, with the intention of selling it 
again at a higher price, or by dissuading 
persons from bringing their goods there, or 
persuading them to enhance the price when 
there. The laws making forestalling, re- 
grating and engrossing crimes were abol- 
ished in 1844 in Great Britain.” 

The reformed bank president suggested 
that we look in Murray’s New English 
Dictionary, and he read aloud. We learned 
that forestalling was an indictable offense 
in England as far back as 1353 under 
Edward III. Usury is a forestalling of 
money. To forestall the burgh was to 
make a profit out of the inhabitants by the 
practice of buying or selling goods before- 
hand or dissuading persons from selling. 
A forestaller is one who buys up goods be- 
fore they reach the public market with a 
view to enhance the price. In the year 
1292 the phrase was used: et auss? de for- 
stallours. In 1527 there was pernicious 
activity from forestallers of wines. In 1626 
Bacon, in Maxims and Uses of Common 
Law, wrote: ‘“‘They are to punish fore- 
stallers, regrators and engrossers.” In 
1712, Hearne Collect: ‘‘Goods forfeited by 
the forestallers of the market.” 


Age-Old Practices 


To “regrate’’ was to buy up commodi- 
ties, especially victuals, in order to sell 
again at a profit in the same or neighboring 
market. As far back as 1467 bakers were 
forbidden to regrate corn. An ‘“‘engrosser”’ 
is one who buys in large quantities, espe- 
cially with the view of being able to secure 
a monopoly. 

It is perfectly clear that as soon as men 
began to buy and sell for money they began 
to cheat. When the law got after them 
they began to half cheat—that is, to manip- 
ulate the markets. Still the dictionary 
definition of manipulation did not satisfy. 
The next time I went downtown I asked a 
few personal friends for their opinion. 

The first man I saw was Thomas F. 
Woodlock, a former member of the London 
Stock Exchange, later editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, and still later a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. He has 
written and lectured on economic subjects. 
I told him what the dictionary said and 
asked him to comment on it. He said: 

“‘T do not know when.the word ‘manipu- 
lator’ was first applied to a stock-market 
operator. I think that in James R. Keene’s 
day it was in common use, but, was also 
loosely used. As I understand it, manipu- 
lation of the stock market means the 
making of transactions—which need not 
necessarily be wash transactions, nor even 
necessarily matched orders—with the object 
of inducing people generally either to buy 
stock which the manipulator wishes to sell 
or sell stock which the manipulator wishes 
to buy. I assume that it is the object of 
manipulative transactions to give the mar- 
ket an appearance of either strength or 
weakness, thus inducing the ordinary spec- 
ulator to buy or sell as the case may be. 
Obviously a plunger or operator or trader 
is not at all the same thing as a manipulator. 
Cornering stock is not necessarily manipu- 
lation. Circulating false reports is plain 
lying and is not a necessary part of the 
manipulative process any more than are 
wash transactions or matched orders. 
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“Personally, I don’t know anything about 
stock manipulation, either today or twenty- 
five years ago. I never saw the process in 
operation and can only conjecture what 
the methods were. My impression is that 
there is a good deal less of it than is com- 
monly supposed and that what the papers 
call manipulation today is, in reality, often 
plain speculation or plunging.” 

Clarence W. Barron, manager of Dow, 
Jones & Co. and of the Boston News 
Bureau, author of many books, a man who 
is familiar with the inside happenings of 
our exchanges, answered my questions as 
follows: 

“To my mind manipulation has never 
meant anything more than moving quota- 
tions up and down, up to attract buyers 
and down to force sellers into the market, 
with all the side lotions and hot and cold 
applications that can be thought of or 
allowed under the laws of the Government, 
society and the Stock Exchange.” 


Higher Ethical Standards 


“The manipulator as a rule does not 
circulate false reports; but he emphasizes 
rumors and reports, true or false. Some- 
times the manipulator makes quotations 
and sometimes he induces other people to 
make the buying or the selling on his 
advice in hope of reward or fear of loss. 

“T should not apply the word ‘manipu- 
lation’ to stock cornering. A banker hav- 
ing securities to sell—say, the bonds of a 
corporation—may buy the stock and ad- 
vance the price to attract attention and 
strengthen the company’s credit. If he 
does this with the intention of selling out 
the moment he parts with the security it 
is to my mind manipulation. 

“Tt is much more difficult to manipulate 
stocks now than twenty-five years ago. 
The dissemination of truthful information 
ean be had so quickly through the tickers 
and bulletins of the news bureaus that the 
circulation of false reports is today fool- 
ishness.”’ 

Theodore H. Price, for years the most 
picturesque figure in the cotton market, 
one-time senior partner of a New York 
Stock Exchange brokerage house, today 
editor of Commerce and Finance, said: 

“The first half of the definition is my 
idea of what the word ‘manipulation’ 
means. I should not extend it to include 
corners or the circulation of fictitious re- 
ports. I have never associated it with 
leadership. J. P. Morgan was a leader, but 
he was not a manipulator. Jim Keene was 
a manipulator, but he could hardly have 
been called a leader. 

“The manipulators’ opportunity is very 
much circumscribed today by the regula- 
tions of the New York Stock Exchange and 
the higher ethical standards that public 
opinion both within and without the Stock 
Exchange has compelled that institution 
to establish. 


PHOTO. BY R. D. INGRAM, ASTORIA, OREGON 
A Buti Sea Lion Showing Fight. 
Off the Coast of Oregon Near Astoria 
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“Washed trades or fictitj 
designed to advertise a security 
impression of a nonexistent pt 
seems to me to comprise abou 
usually meant by the word ‘m:; 
It is for this reason that I digg 
second half of the Webster de 

Collin Armstrong, for ye: 
editor of The Sun and the int 
of some of the biggest operat« 
bought or sold stocks on the 
Stock Exchange, told me the 
find anyone who recalled whe 
“manipulation”’ and ‘“‘manipu 
plied to stock-market trans; 
came into common use I wou 
better than he could. 

“T went down to the Street 
is my impression that these t. 
use in those days to describe 
market. An old friend once t 
the terms were first used abc 
that Fisk and Gould did up th 
road. However, no one has mor 
eral recollection of the introduc 
terms into Wall Street vocabula 
to say they have been used fc 
or more, if not from time imr 

“T think there has always be 
tion between the manipulator 
or S. V. White type, and a plu 
tor or trader. These last ar 
designations or descriptions, | 
nipulation may be by a pool, 
someone acting for such an ag; 
our old friend Keene used to « 

“Cornering of a stock is, in 
manipulation in a way; thoug 
the object there is to acquire al 
supply with a view of makin; 
are short of it settle on the selle 
do not believe there is anyth 
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Both the Twin Six and the Single 
Six are, of course, equipped with 
Delco Ignition;—and you have 
only to “Ask the Man Who 
Owns One” to learn what deep 
satisfaction Packard owners take 


in Delco performance. Owners 
of other high grade motor cars, 
which are also Delco equipped, ex- 
press the same deep satisfaction 
in the performance of America’s 
foremost Ignition equipment. 


THE DayTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, Onto, U. §S. A. 
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smile too— 


Just watch yourself the 
next time you have a long 
cold drink of Clicquot Club. 
You’ll smile as broadly as 
the happy Eskimo kid. 


There’s something or 
other about this friendly 
ginger ale that pleases near- 
ly everybody. That’s why 
there’s always a shout of 
welcome whenever the kid 
puts in an appearance. His 
drink is a happy affair— 
tingling, fragrant, good— 
and they all Ike it. 


It’s a popular drink— 
and a good one. The kid is 
proud of it because it’s as 
pure as it is good. Every- 
thing in Clicquot Club is 
the best to be had. 

Put together in the per- 
fect blend that’s been a 
favorite for thirty-eight 
years. 


Order by the case from 
your grocer or druggist 


Try Clicquot Club Sarsa- 
parilla, Birch Beer, and 
Root Beer too. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 


Grocer 


Vronownced deep 


Grove 


GINGER ALE 
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able to manipulate stock prices to some ex- 
tent in the daily fluctuation. Manipula- 
tion of a stock for distribution can only be 
accomplished in a broad and general bull 
movement of the market. It cannot be 
done in a major bear market, and any 
attempt of the kind has always failed. The 
public can rest assured today that publicity 
protects it from manipulation on any con- 
siderable scale, and it would be still further 
protected if we had a national system corre- 
sponding to the company registration at 
Somerset House in London, which enables 
the stock exchange there to deal in stocks 
before they are listed, ‘when, as and if 
issued,’ or ‘for special settlement,’ as 
the English put it. The British investor is 
protected because he can see all the essential 
facts by paying a shilling at Somerset 
House. He goes in with his eyes open. 
After that the British common law says 
Caveat emptor—let the buyer beware!” 


Manipulators of Other Days 


Frank A. Vanderlip told me, when I 
asked him: ‘The first part of Webster’s 
definition seems to me pretty accurate— 
that is, ‘to work stock up and down in price 
by transactions other than bona fide or in 
the ordinary course of business.’ I should 
not consider cornering a market as indica- 
tive of manipulation, but it might be a con- 
comitant to the work of a manipulator. As 
I understand stock manipulation, it would 
mean that the manipulator would make a 
certain amount of activity in the trading 
without any connection with the actual 
orders to buy or sell emanating from hold- 
ers of the stock, or, indeed, from persons 
wishing to take a short position in the 
stock. I was not intimately familiar with 
Stock Exchange practices twenty-five years 
ago, and indeed am not now, and so I can 
hardly make a comparison of the relative 
amount of manipulation in times past and 
at present. I suspect there is not much differ- 
ence, although, as the market is now so 
much broader and larger, there may ac- 
tually be more of it, although perhaps rela- 
tively less. 

“So far as my memory goes back, the 
term ‘stock manipulation’ has meant al- 
ways about the same as it does now. 
do not think it has ever had a much dif- 
ferent connotation than it would be found 
to have today.” 

Sidney W. Curtis, for years an active 
stock broker and an intimate of everybody 
who was anybody in Wall Street, gave me 
his views: 

“My impression is that the term ‘stock 
manipulator’ came into use about thirty 
years ago. Formerly it was all operator. 
Railroad officials who played the market 
were simply called by name and it was 
taken for granted as a perfectly natural 
and permissible thing that they might 
stack the cards by cutting rates when they 
had put out a good-sized line of shorts. 
What were they therefor? I remember the 
wail of distress that went up when the 
Interstate Commerce Act was passed. It 
was an infringement on the personal rights 
of all market-playing railroad presidents. 
They certainly did some manipulating. 
Then there were the big pools and bob- 
tailed pools in which men milked the public 
and at times each other. It is very difficult 
to tell how much of the operations of the 
men in the ’60’s and early ’70’s was what 
we call manipulation today. A great deal 
of it, I should say, in the case of men like 
Jim Fisk, Daniel Drew, Commodore Van- 
derbilt, Jay Gould, Henry Keep and 
others. Of course, in later years men 
who were themselves successful stock oper- 
ators, like Henry H. Rogers and Henry 
O. Havemeyer, did not feel themselves com- 
petent to undertake the expert work them- 
selves and employed James R. Keene to 
manipulate Amalgamated Copper and 
Sugar, just as Mr. Morgan made use of 
Keene’s abilities when it became necessary 
to start the U. S. Steel shares in their 
market career. 

“Cornering a stock is not manipulation 
in its present sense. Everybody tried his 
hand at that in the old days, and all 
methods were used to make the corner an 
immediate money-maker. As a rule the 
engineers of corners lost sight of the fact 
that the stock so cornered would have no 
friends and no market for years afterwards. 
Washington E. Connor, Jay Gould’s old 
lieutenant, took a different view of a 
corner, and when Missouri Pacific was in 
his hands there were no fireworks; only a 
quiet settlement which never showed on 
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the tape and left the stock with a good and 
natural market. There was considerable 
difference between such a corner and the 
late one in Stutz. 

“Stock manipulation today is quite 
different from old times. People are like 
sheep and have to be shown the value of 
things. Even the United States Govern- 
ment’ buys its own bonds in the open 
market. When an issue of stocks or bonds 
is brought out it is the regular thing to put 
in a certain number of buying orders. 
Otherwise there might be such a gap be- 
tween the sales that the original buyers 
would become panic-stricken. A certain 
amount of manipulation, so called, is un- 
doubtedly legitimate.” 

On my way uptown that afternoon I 
made up my mind that though manipu- 
lation may not be so prevalent as some of 
the professionals imagine, neither is it ab- 
sent nor has it ever been absent from the 
Street. It also seemed clear to me that 
though the big swings are not caused or even 
started by manipulation, nor the secondary 
movements, manipulation has played an 
important part of the markets, past and 
present. The history of manipulation on 
the New York Stock Exchange would not 
be the entire history of that institution, but 
it would be certainly the most interesting 
part, and in some ways the most illumi- 
nating. The history of stock manipulation 
could be written without going into details 
about those financial, industrial and com- 


mercial conditions which a dry-as-dust . 


historian loves to dwell on. Economic 
facts are all very well, but human facts are 
also historically valuable. The speculator 
came ages before the investor. You get 
down to fundamentals in manipulation, 
while the economic aspects of the stock 
market and the functions of stock ex- 
changes are matters calling for a more ad- 
vanced civilization. If I had to be the 
historian of the stock market I’d rather 
write about the manipulation than about 
the unmanipulated movements. It would 
be the difference between the memoirs of a 
period and the history compiled from 
official archives. 

But manipulators have never been lo- 
quacious. For example, I can only surmise 
what Keene did. To be sure, I base my 
guesses on conversations he had with me or 
stories told me by his brokers or his private 
secretary, but he was not a communicative 
man, and moreover he did not keep books 
that would tell the whole story with verac- 
ity, however accurate they may have been 
as accounts. As for the Jay Gould of the 
’70’s, he was before my time, and also was 
not given to audible autobiography. 

There was but one man from whom I 
could learn how manipulation was carried 
on in these days of strict enforcement of 
Stock Exchange regulations. There were, 
I knew, several first-class milkers—men 
who successfully manipulate individual 
stocks which they individually control— 
but the only first-class all-round manipu- 
lator I knew was Lawrence Livingston. 


Lawrence Livingston’s Views 


I called on him that night. I told him 
about our discussion at the club and the 
opinions or, rather, definitions of my 
friends. 

He heard me with patience. I could see 
that the word itself did not interest him. 
When he thought of manipulation he con- 
fined himself to the consideration of the 
ways and means—to manipulation itself— 
and not to the historical aspects of the word. 
When I finished he said: 

“T don’t know when or by whom the 
word ‘manipulation’ was first used in con- 
nection with what really are no more than 
common merchandising processes applied 
to the sale in bulk of securities on the 
Stock Exchange. Rigging the market to 
facilitate cheap purchases of a stock which 
it is desired to accumulate is also manipula- 
tion. But it is different. It may not be 
necessary to stoop to illegal practices, but 
it would be difficult to avoid doing what 
some would think illegitimate. How are 
you going to buy a big block of a stock in a 
bull market without putting up the price 
on yourself? That would be the problem. 
How can it be solved? It depends upon so 
many things that you can’t give a general 
solution unless you say: Possibly by means 
of very adroit manipulation. For instance? 
Well, it would depend upon conditions. 
You can’t give any closer answer than that. 

“‘T am profoundly interested in all phases 
of my business, and of course I learn from 
the experience of others as well as from my 
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PACKAR) 


The Packard probably represents the first | The moderate upkeep required of the 


and only case in the history of fine car owner of a Packard SingleSix is just 
manufacture, in which all of the luxuries = as pronounced in the Sedan or Limou- 
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hand in hand with exceptional economy. as in the Touring Car or Roadster. 
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Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 
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WAKES UP THE FIRE 
WHILE YOU SLEEP’ 


Early in the morning, when the 
milk wagon crunches its way 
down the icy street, are you 
up, fixing the fire? Is it your job 
to go down chilly stairs to the 
basement, an hour ahead of 
time, so the house will be com- 
fortablewhenthefamilyarises? 


In half a million homes, this 
early morning task is a thing 
of the past. It is made un- 
necessary by automatic regu- 
lation of temperature. 


AAINNEAPOLIS” 
\ HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 

automatically raises the tem- 

perature in the morning 
while you sleep. The rooms 
are comfortable when you 
arise. At night the temper- 
ature is automatically low- 
ered. The temperature is al- 
ways uniform, the home is 
more healthful. All the fuss 
and bother of hand regulation 
is eliminated. Fuel is saved 

—the “Minneapolis” -pays 

for itself many times over. 


Quickly and easily installed in 
old or new homes on any type of 
heating system burning anykind 
of fuel. Ask your heating man. 
Write for booklet, “The Con- 
venience of Comfort’. : 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


2803 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service branches in 20 principal cities 
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Heart of the ‘ 
Heating Plant « ‘ 


_right to be haughty. 
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the washing was too crude to deceive any- 
one. The brokers had no hesitation in say- 
ing that the laundry was active whenever 
anybody tried to wash up some stock or 
other, and, as I told you before, more than 
once they had what were frankly referred 
to as bucket-shop drives, when a stock was 
offered down two or three points in a jiffy 
just to establish the decline on the tape and 
wipe out the myriad shoe-string traders who 
were long of the stock in the bucket shops. 
As for matched orders, they were always 
used with some misgivings by reason of the 
difficulty of codrdinating and synchroniz- 
ing operations by brokers, all such business 
being against Stock Exchangerules. A few 
years ago a famous operator canceled the 
selling but not the buying part of his 
matched orders, and the result was that an 
innocent broker ran up the price twenty- 
five points or so in a few minutes, only to 
see it break with equal celerity as soon as 
his buying ceased. The original intention 
was to create an appearance of activity. 
Bad business, playing with such unreliable 
weapons. You see, you can’t take your 
best brokers into your confidence—not if 
you want them to remain members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Then also, the 
taxes have made all practices involving fic- 
titious transactions much more expensive 
than they used to be in the old times.” 


Putting On the Screws 


“Your dictionary definition of manipula- 
tion includes corners. I don’t agree with 
that. A corner might be the result of 
manipulation or it might be the result of 
competitive buying, as, for instance, the 
Northern Pacific corner on May 9, 1901, 
which certainly was not manipulation. The 
other day the newspapers printed a lot of 
hints that an investigation would be started 
by the Stock Exchange because a certain 
stock went up rather sensationally. Later 
it had an equally sensational break. The 
first was so obviously not a natural market 
movement that the Street with one accord 
yelled ‘Corner!’ Well, it was nothing of 
the kind. The Stutz corner was expensive to 
everybody concerned, both in money and 
in prestige. And it was not a deliberately 
engineered corner at that. 

“As a matter of fact very few of-the 
great corners were profitable to the en- 
gineers of them. You could write a wonder- 
fully interesting article on the famous 
corners of history, which would show more 
clearly than anything else what changes 
have come over the Wall Street community. 
Both Commodore Vanderbilt’s Harlem cor- 
ners paid big, but the old chap deserved the 
millions he made out of a lot of short sports, 
crooked legislators and aldermen who tried 
to double-cross him. On the other hand, 
Jay Gould lost in his Northwestern corner. 
Deacon S. V. White made a million in his 
Lackawanna corner, but Jim Keene 
dropped a million in the Hannibal and St. 
Joe deal. The financial success of a corner, 
of course, depends upon the marketing of 
the accumulated holdings at higher than 
cost, and the short interest has to be of 
some magnitude for that to happen easily. 

“‘T used to wonder why corners were so 
popular among the big operators of a half 
century ago. They were men of ability and 
experience, wide-awake and not prone to 
childlike trust in the philanthropy of their 
fellow traders. Yet they used to get stung 
with an astonishing frequency. A wise old 
broker told me that all the big operators of 
the ’60’s and ’70’s had one ambition, and 
that was to work a corner. In many cases 
this was the offspring of vanity; in others, 
of the desire for revenge. At all events, to 
be pointed out as the man who had suc- 
cessfully cornered this or the other stock 
was in reality recognition of brains, bold- 
ness and boodle. It gave the cornerer the 
He accepted the 
plaudits of his fellows as fully earned. It 
was more than the prospective money profit 
that prompted the engineers of corners to 
do their damnedest. It was the vanity 
complex asserting itself among cold-blooded 
operators. 

“Dog certainly ate dog in those days 
with relish and ease. I think I told you be- 
fore that I have managed to escape being 
squeezed more than once, not because of 
the possession of a mysterious ticker sense 
but because I can generally tell the moment 
the character of the buying in the stock 
makes it imprudent for me to be short of it. 
This I do by common-sense tests, which 
must have been tried in the old times also. 
Old Daniel Drew used to squeeze the boys 
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with some frequency and make them pay 
high prices for the Erie ‘sheers’ they had 
sold short to him. He was himself squeezed 
by Commodore Vanderbilt in Erie, and 
when old Drew begged for mercy the com- 
modore grimly quoted the Great Bear’s 
own deathless distich: 


He that sells what isn’t hisn 
Must buy it back or go to prisn. 


‘Wall Street remembers very little of an 
operator who for more than a generation 
was one of its Titans. His chief claim to im- 
mortality seems to be the phrase ‘water- 
ing stock.’ 

“Addison G. Jerome was the acknowl- 
edged king of the Public Board in the spring 
of 1863. His market tips, they tell me, 
were considered as good as cash in bank. 
From all accounts he was a great trader and 
made millions. He was liberal to the point 
of extravagance and had a great following 
in the Street—until Henry Keep, known as 
William the Silent, squeezed him out of all 
his millions in the Old Southern corner. 
Keep, by the way, was the brother-in-law 
of Gov. Roswell P. Flower. 

““Tn most of the old corners the manipula- 
tion consisted chiefly of not letting the 
other man know that: you were cornering 
the stock which he was variously invited to 
sell short. It therefore was aimed chiefly 
at fellow professionals, for the general pub- 
lie does not take kindly to the short side of 
the account. The reasons that prompted 
these wise professionals to put out short 
lines in such stocks were pretty much the 
same as prompt them to do the same 
thing today. Apart from the selling by 
faith-breaking politicians in the Harlem 
corner of the commodore, I gather from the 
stories I have read that the professional 
traders sold the stock because it was too 
high. And the reason they thought it was 
too high was that it never before had sold 
so high; and that made it too high to buy; 
and if it was too high to buy it was just 
right to sell. That sounds pretty modern, 
doesn’t it? They were thinking of the price, 
and the commodore was thinking of the 
value! And so, for years afterwards, old- 
timers tell me that people used to say ‘He 
went short of Harlem!’ whenever they 
wished to describe abject poverty. 

“The trouble with all the literature 
about the old manipulation is that the 
really important details are not given. We 
cannot analyze the old technic. A manipu- 
lator today might modernize some of the 
devices and methods, though most of them 
grew out of conditions that have long since 
ceased to exist.” 


Hard-Up Railroads 


“Many years ago I happened to be 
speaking to one of Jay Gould’s old brokers. 
He assured me earnestly that Mr. Gould 
not only was a most unusual man—it was 
of him that old Daniel Drew shiveringly 
remarked, ‘His touch is death!’—but that 
he was head and shoulders above all other 
manipulators past and present. He must 
have been a financial wizard indeed to have 
done what he did; there can be no question 
of that. Even at this distance I can see 
that he had an amazing knack for adapting 
himself to new conditions, and that is 
valuable in a trader. He varied his meth- 
ods of attack and defense without a pang 
because he was more concerned with the 
manipulation of properties than with stock 
speculation. He manipulated for invest- 
ment rather than for a market turn. He 
early saw that the big money was in owning 
the railroads instead of rigging their securi- 
ties on the floor of the Stock Exchange. 
He utilized the stock market of course. 
But I suspect it was because that was the 
quickest and easiest way to quick and easy 
money, and he needed many millions, just 
as old Collis P. Huntington was always 
hard up because he always needed twenty 
or thirty millions more than the bankers 


were willing to lend him. Vision without . 


money means heartaches; with money it 
means achievement; and that means 
power; and that means money; and that 
means achievement; and so on, over and 
over and over. 

“T cannot analyze Jay Gould’s earliest 
campaigns because those of his brokers and 
friends who survive will not or cannot give 
me the indispensable details. He probably 
was secretive by nature, and he found it 
both easy and expedient to work circui- 
tously. At the same time few high finan- 
ciers have been more frank than he, when 
it suited his purpose. He was the master 
mind of his day in Wall Street, and yet 
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An Episode of the 
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band: “Shylock! Shylock J 
price of money? Shylock! | 
could see heads sticking out 


story rubbernecks would tur) 
father asked what was. the 
somebody answered somet! 
hear. I was too busy kee! 
clutch on my father’s hans 
jostling wouldn’t separate u 
was growing, as street crovs 
wasn’t comfortable. Wild-e! 
running down from Nassau | 
from Broad as well as east! 
Wall Street. After we fina/ 
the jam my father explained | 
man who was shouting “S/ 
So-and-So. I have forgotteni 
he was the biggest operator 1 
in the city and was under 
made—and lost—more mo 
other man in Wall Street w 
tion of Jacob Little. I ret! 
Little’s name because I the 
funny name for a man to ha: 
man, the Shylock, was a noto 
of money. His name has 4 
me. But I remember he wa 
and pale. In those days the 
lock up money by borrow) 
by reducing the amount ava 
Exchange borrowers. They 
it and get a certified check. } 
actually take the money out 
course that was rigging. It 
manipulation, I think.’ 

“T agree with the old cl 
phase of manipulation that 
nowadays.” 

Editor’s Note—This is th 
three articles by Mr. Lef: 
pear in an early issue. 
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DopGe BrRoTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


Dodge Brothers, with equal 
aptness, could have named it 
the Family Sedan. 


In the first place, it is big and 
roomy—a five-passenger car that 
will really seat five adults in com- 
fort. There is no space wasted on 
superfluous adornments. Every 
inch of body and chassis is put to 
actual use. 


There are no delicate cloth fur- 
nishings to be soiled by the chil- 
dren. The seats are upholstered 
in durable and attractive blue 
Spanish leather. 


There is no sensitive varnish to be 
easily scratched or finger-spotted. 


The body is steel-built—a new 
principle in Sedan design—mak- 
ing it possible to finish the exterior 
in Dodge Brothers oven-baked 
enamel, the most durable finish 
known. 


The rear seat furnishings come 
out— instantly converting the rear 
section into a spacious carrying 
compartment—handy for carry- 
ing trunks, boxes and household 
luggage of all sorts. 


Children can romp and play to 
their hearts’ content in this car, 
and when cleaning time comes, 
you can turn the hose on it— 
inside and out. 


The price is $1195 f. 0. b. Detroit 


Patents Pending 
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Sealdsweet 
‘Florida Grapefruit 


Best known as the ideal 
breakfast fruit, Sealdsweet 
grapefruit are fully as en- 

jovable at other meals 


Tue day which begins with a Sea/dsweet 
grapefruit is started right. It is only when 
they are made a part of every meal, how- 
ever, that the surpassing food and health 
values of these exquisite fruits are fully 
realized. 


Sealdsweet grapefruit may be served in 
a wide variety of palatable ways— they 
are excellent as a base for salads and most 
satisfa€tory in numerous drinks, many 
confections, and an enticing array of 
desserts. 


Buy big ones—the larger sizes are better 
matured and sweeter. They are rich in 
contents of vitamines and other food 
elements. 
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Tree-ripened Sea/dsweet grapefruit not 
only are healthful in themselves and in- 
vigorating but aid digestion of other foods. 


MAS 


Use Sealdsweet grapefruit in 
liberal quantities and the members 
of your family will have better 
appetites and digestion 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 
“Home Uses For JUICES OF SEALD- 
SWEET ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 

Contains tested recipes for home use, in 
new and pleasing ways, of the juices of these 
food and health fruits. Illustrated in natural 
colors; invaluable in the household, helpful 
in sick-rooms. A gift copy is yours for the 
asking, Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
Glorida Oranges" 


The juiciest, the sweetest and the best 
flavored. Filled with inner goodness, 
whether bright, golden or russet in color. 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges and grape- 


fruit—insist that they be furnished to 
you in wrappers bearing this trade-mark, 


Fav receance fy 
en Gar 
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BLA KAMAMAA/ 


Sealdsweet Orange 
Apple Sauce Sherbet }% 
(See recipe in free book) ; 
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MONEY, MONEY, MONEY § 


This old colored woman is the mother- 
in-law of Katterson Lee, the barber. She 
has a little cabin on the lot next to Kat- 
terson’s house. She says she’s a hundred 
and eleven years old — though, at that, I 
think she’s lying, because she looks a good 
hundred and twenty — and she’s with- 
ered and smokes a pipe and if you got 
something wrong with you all you have to 
do is take her a live chicken and she kills 
it and looks at its lights or liver or some- 
thing and then throws a Bible down so it 
falls open and she has you look at the top 
verse to find out what your trouble is and 
then she tells you what to take. 

Naturally she don’t get the cream of the 
trade in Red Gap. Even Katterson Lee 
wouldn’t patronize her. But she gets 
enough patients to always have a chicken 
stewing in the pot. And it was surprising 
about Milo Briggs till you remembered 
how cheap she was. Orietta said this super- 
stition left him pretty hopeless. And she’s 
made up her mind never to set foot in that 
bat’s cave again, and she’ll never marry 
Milo till he’s run ditches through his 
swamp and drained it. 

She said the thought of money was now 
making her sick. She was going to find 
what her bank balance was and put half 
of it into a marquise ring she’d been gloat- 
ing over. Then she was going to raise the 
help’s pay and rich up the waffles with 
more eggs and more cream and see if she 
couldn’t finish the year with a deficit. She 
said she’d show the Briggs family just what 
she cared for money. Then she wiped her 


| eyes and powdered her nose and belted up 


her new silk sweater and fixed her expen- 
sive confection all jaunty and marched 
forth like she was daring the world to 
bankrupt her. i 

The next day she had a heart-to-heart 
quarrel with Milo. She told him she lived 
in a world of plenty and he, with all his gold, 
lived in a continual famine. She went on 
to say things about money that must of 
sounded blasphemous to Milo. I guess he 
didn’t understand it well. He asks if it’s 
his money that makes her not want to 
marry him, and she says no; it’s his money 
makes him feel poor now, but he’d manage 
some way to keep on feeling poor even if he 
didn’t have a cent. Then she showed him 
the new ring and a new sports suit and a 
couple pairs of dancing slippers with jew- 
eled buckles, which was also helping to 
part ’em forever. She says it’s because 
she’s rich and can’t bring herself to marry 
a poor man that she’s turning him down. 

Milo was worse and worse puzzled. He 
just stood there in his swamp, with these 
dyspepsia snakes barking at him; then he 
goes home and tells his mother as much as 
he can understand about it. His mother 
says he’s lucky, because the girl has be- 
gun to wax wanton, what with wasting eggs 
and cream on a mere cake and having a 
sedan car and jewelry, to say nothing of 
wearing things that would make her seem 
like an abandoned woman if she was ever 
run over and took to a hospital. 

Milo is back telling Orietta this the next 
day, and Orietta laughs and they quarrel 
some more. Milo insists it’s the fault of 
his money and Orietta insists she wouldn’t 
marry him if he didn’t: have a cent in the 
world. And they quarrel every day about 
it. I saw then they was really in love with 
each other; you can tell that much when a 
couple would rather quarrel than not see 
each other at all. And I knew one of ’em 
would have to givein. I was pretty sure it 
wouldn’t be Orietta, but how could it be 
Milo? 

Of course, the dyspepsia was getting 
him worse and worse. Two days he stayed 
home in bed and Orietta missed her daily 
quarrel. But she had the front of her place 
painted when it didn’t need painting and 
spent more money on a new electric 


| sign. As defiant as ever, she was. And she 
| didn’t see him the third day, either, owing 


to secret happenings. They was this: The 


| third day Milo struggled up from his bed of 


misery, went out and caught a chicken and 


| hobbled down to see old Jenny Blue again. 


He found her smoking her pipe by the fire- 
place in her little cabin and stirring the 
chicken in the stewpot, and he told his 
troubles. He hadn’t been able to sleep for 
two nights because the minute he’d begin 
to doze he’d fall into a horrible dream that 


| he was his grandfather throwing money 
away and come out of it in a cold sweat, 


| 


and couldn’t Jenny give him some relief. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


So the old girl killed his chicken and read 
its insides and then got her greasy old Bible 
and threw it open on the floor and told 
Milo to read the first verse it opened at, 
and he read it; and old Jenny says it’s the 
true voice of his grandfather, and the grand- 
father’s ghost is haunting him by riding his 
neck and prodding him in the stomach 
with a red-hot pitchfork. She says the 
ghost is small but heavy, being made of 
gold, because she can see the yellow of it; 
and she tells him he’ll never be free of pain 
till he does what the ghost wants him to do, 
which he can know from the verse he’s read. 

And Milo believed. He groaned and 
read the verse over and over. Jenny tells 
him she’s looking right at the ghost and it 
grins in a horrible manner every time it 
gores him with the red-hot pitchfork. Kat- 
terson Lee saw Milo when he left and re- 
ported that he looked like a caterpillar 
that’s been poked with a stick, all cramped 
up in the middle. 

When Milo got home he scared his 
mother by his strange actions. He shut him- 
self up in his room and refused supper, and 
the old lady could hear him begging some- 
one to get off his neck. But he was sane 
enough a little later when a rancher come 
along with six hundred dollars that he owed 
ona mortgage. Milo give him a receipt for 
it all proper. The rancher had been saving 
for three years to pay this loan, and it was 
all in silver, dollars and halves, and Milo 
seemed to have some easy moments count- 
ing it. When he’d found it was right he put 
it back in the flour sack the rancher had 
brought it in and took it up to his room and 
his mother didn’t see him again. His light 
was still burning when she went to bed. 
Twice in the night she was woke up by 
hearing him come downstairs and go out- 
doors; but each time she heard him come 
back, so she concluded he was uneasy by 
reason of all this loose money in the house. 

But when she woke at five next morning 
Milo was gone and the money was gone. 
Still she thought he’d set out early to get 
the money in the bank as soon as possible. 
Then, being downtown herself later, she 
finds out Milo ain’t been to the bank and 
ain’t been to his office. This scares her. 
She tells the cashier her son started out 
with the money and something must have 
happened. The cashier believes it, because 
no Briggs money was ever kept out of the 
bank longer than need be. So a searching 
party is formed to look for Milo’s body; 
nothing short of murder would have kept 
him from the bank when he had six hun- 
dred dollars to deposit. 

First they went back and searched the 
Briggs house, with no result, except his 
mother saw he’d gone without his hat. 
Then they searched the yard and found two 
silver dollars under Milo’s window. But 
they couldn’t find any signs of a struggle, 
so they widened out. It was thought the 
robbers must of took him off into the hills 
and was torturing him to get more money. 
We hadn’t had so much excitement in town 
since the canning factory burned down. 
Mrs. Briggs was near to a collapse, and 
wasn’t helped any when the Recorder sent 
for Milo’s picture to be printed in the piece 
about his murder and robbery. 

And by this time Miss Orietta Sayles 
herself wasn’t far from collapse. She goes 
over her quarrels with Milo, remembering 
the hard things she’s said to him, and sees 
it was like saying ’em to a child that had 
been bad because it didn’t know any better. 
Poor Milo couldn’t of helped his infir- 
mity any more than if it had been/a club- 
foot or something, and now mebbe he’d 
gone and she’d never have a chance to 
make it up to him. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon she can’t stand it any longer, 
so she starts out to do some searching on 
her own. She gets into her sedan and 
drives up the Curly Creek Cafion road, 
looking very careful on each side, holding 
her breath, expecting to find the body most 
any place. 

About six miles out she sees on the next 
bridge a figure that looks familiar. She 
goes on slow. It looks more and more like 
Milo, only he’s bareheaded and waving a 
white cloth. When she gets finally up to 
him he begins to dance like a wild man. 
She says she nearly fainted. Shestops; he’s 
still dancing and waving his cloth, which 
she now sees is an empty flour sack; then 
he begins to yell kind of like he was glad 
about something. She thought his pains 
must of drove him crazy. But when he 


Feb 


seen it was Orietta he kind 
looks foolish, like he’d been e 
thing. He stares at herar 
swung the sack around his 

it into the river. Then he bru 
after it like he was glad to | 

comes over and climbs into t] 
to please drive him back i 
he’s had a long walk and ist 
these words entirely rationa 
Orietta turns the car aroun 
ing anything, hoping to 
fore he’s violent again. 1 
talking rational and quiet, s 
a fine walk; he stopped at t 
place at noon and et a good 

“Et a good dinner!” Oy 
gasted. He says it quiet, 
crazy from this dyspeptie, — 
of anything to say at first, | 
sort of mews out, How 
pepsia?”’ 

“Dyspepsia! Whose dysy 
do you get that talk? Yor 
seen me light into Jesse H 
pork and fried apples and ho 
noon! And I’m getting hun; 
says, ‘‘so step on it, can’t: 

Salt pork, fried apples, 
knew any one of these foods 
torture to Milo, and all three 
certainly kill him. So he’s st 
still he looks so cheerful and] 
had some kind of new life po 
that she gets scareder than e 
to tremble till she has to stop 
says has she got a chill. Shet 
being all wrought up over h 
robbery and then finding that 
so she breaks out and tells | 
ment about his being lost, 
excited herself and pretty soo 

At this Milo acts in a sar 
manner, and they pull a f 
scene there in the road. Heg 
and said he was all right and 
thing else, and wouldn’t s] 
back to town, because he was 
gry but had some business ti 
she knew then she’d have to1 
crazy or no crazy, and do 
could by him. She’d been 
in, after all. | 


properties. 
was really looking forward) 


making up her mind she’ 


starve to death. : 

Then, just as they’re ge'l 
Gap, he says, “Drive out} 
Side.” She did so, and hs 
down Maple Avenue.” Sh¢ 
he says “‘Stop here.” j 

She stopped and seen she? 
the finest place out there, t]| 
dan house that had been for! 
Chet moved to Seattle; a % 
porches and balconies and | 
windows and cupolas and f} 
a couple of cast-iron Wi 
front. It looked grand and 5 

Milo waves his hand eare 


overhauling that shanty, an( 
thirty thousand dollars’ we! 
furniture money can buy s0) 
to use when we come back 
tour.” 

Then Orietta seen he W 
after all. But she humorec} 
“ All right—all right!” ‘ [ 

Then he tells her to hurr)! 


being the agent for the Jor! 
does so, and goes into Lon’s! 
not knowing what minute tl 
go violent again and dance 


thing. Of course, a lot: 


after ’em to find if Milo. 
and murdered or anyth 


he asks Lon how mué 
house. Lon says fifty thou‘ 
house and eight lots. 

(Continued on PC 
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Never Was Such a Car 
So Favorably Priced 


All-Aluminum Body by a Famous Builder, Custombuilt Quality 
at a Quantity Price and the New Improved Super-Six 
at a $200 Price Reduction 


Old and famous body builders— Biddle & Smart, Amesbury, 
Mass.— devote all their factories to the production of the Hud- 
son Sedan body. For almost three generations they have turned 
out the finest custom carriages and automobile bodies.. They 
are masters in design and in careful workmanship. 


Now these workmen devote their efforts exclusively to the 
Hudson Sedan. It gives fine car buyers custombuilt quality at 
a quantity price. 


On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 


Speedster - *1425 7-Pass. Phaeton - %1475 Coach - $1525 Sedan - °2095 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices, F. O. B. Windsor; All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 
5209 Speedster - $2125 7-Passenger Phaeton - - $2200 Coach - = $2275 Sedan - - $3150 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


—— 
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Let Her “Rar Back” 
On Her Hind Legs 


If you can think better with your feet 
on your desk, for goodness’ sake do 
your thinking that way. 


The main idea is to get your frame in com- 
fort and you will be in a more comfortable 
frame of mind for tackling your work. That 
brings us to the point of our story. 


Our business is the making of office chairs. 
And now we’ve made an office easy chair— 
the Sikco. If you think that you and your 
office force can do better work with really 
comfortable chairs our only job will be con- 
vincing you that the Sikco really is the office 
easy chair. And there is somebody who can 
convince you of that much better than we 
can. He is the nearest Sikes dealer. Because 
he can let you sit in a Sikco. 


Only then will you really see those little 
differences that make all the difference be- 
tween comfort and discomfort, such as—the 
exclusive design of back, seat and arms 
shaped to conform to the natural curves 
of the body—the comfortable roundness of 
every edge and corner. You may have Sikcos 
in either genuine quartered oak or real 
Northern birch in mahogany finish. No 
drawing room chair has a higher quality of 
finish. But Sikco is not an expensive chair. 


If you would like to know the name of the 
nearest Sikes dealer, drop us a line. 


The Office 
Easy Chair 


Arm 
Revolving 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DHT ADELPHIA 


FOR 60 YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also madein every 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

Milo sets down, grabs a pad of Lon’s 
checks and says, “Give me a receipt for 
this thousand to bind the sale.” 

Not a word about what the real lowest 
figure was, or how much this price will be 
shaded for cash down! Orietta thought 
even Lon Price would see the boy was 
crazy, and she said he did look amazed, but 
not alarmed. 

Before Milo got up from the desk he 
wrote another check that he folded and 
took with him. 

Outside he hands it to Orietta and says, 
“Take this before I forget it; it’s ten thou- 
sand for you, to get some new dresses and 
sports suits and knickknacks, and so forth.” 
She starts to say she don’t really need it, 
getting more and more scared every min- 
ute, but Milo says, “Take it quick! You 
want me to be in hell again?” 

That scares her again; sounds like he’s 
going to dance and yell; so she says “‘Oh, 
all right, all right!’’ and hustles the check 
out of sight. 

Then he says ‘Now we eat,” and she 
again said “All right!” 

He took her to the United States Grill, 
ordered dinner like a hungry ditch digger 
and actually et like one when it come. She 
nearly collapsed when she saw him eat like 
a human being, not having believed for one 
minute what he said about the Himebaugh 
food. And yet, right then, watching him 
wolf this food, she said she got a glad big 
suspicion that it might be, after all, he was 
perfectly sane. 

He was going good in this way when the 
door crashed open and Mrs. Briggs rushed 
in on ’em. She’d heard her boy was found 
and had come quick. And she nearly keeled 
over when she saw Milo eating this destruc- 
tive and high-priced food, the cost of which 
would of run the Briggs table for one week, 
with a couple of cold lunches left over. But 
Orietta said that in spite of this shock her 
first words was, “‘Is the money safe?” 

“‘Tt’s safe,’’ says Milo, and looked sort of 
curious at her and grinned. 

“Thank God!” says his mother. ‘But 
what do you mean by eating all that terri- 
ble rich stuff? Don’t you realize you are 
only laying up torments for yourself?” 
And Milo grinned again and ordered an- 
other cut of lemon pie. 

They took him home in Orietta’s car. 
His mother was now thinking, like Orietta, 
that he’d gone off at the top. But they got 
him to bed and he fell asleep in one minute 
and slept solid for sixteen hours and woke 
up hungry; and owing to the Briggs kitchen 
being stocked as usual, he again went to 
the United States Grill and paid out a lot of 
money to endanger his health. After de- 
bauching himself with food he closed the 
deal for the Jordan place, give Orietta an- 
other check for ten thousand, telling her to 
start the people building a four-car garage 
in place of the old barn, and took the 4:02 
for Spokane. From there he sent down 
decorators with orders to do what Orietta 
told ’em, and come back three days later 
with two new trunks full of new clothes for 
himself. He also brought about a pint of 
diamonds for Orietta, a new limousine that 
looked like a fashionable apartment house, 
and was followed by a cook that drew big 
wages and nearly killed Mrs. Briggs by the 
way he carried on in the old kitchen. 

The old lady, of course, went quick to 
the Briggs lawyer to have him get the boy 
judged crazy. Plenty of others thought he 
was. But he wassquandering his own money 
and the lawyer said he could do nothing to 
save him. He said being merely un-Briggs- 
like didn’t legally constitute insanity, 
however suspicious it might seem. And all 
this time neither was Oriettasure about him 
in the head. He was eating free, putting on 
flesh, straightening back his shoulders and 
never had a twinge of his old trouble. It 
was grand on the face of it, but too good to 
be true. She watched him like a hawk, but 
couldn’t catch him in anything raw, unless 
you counted the free writing of checks that 
way. She got to losing flesh herself on ac- 
count of this worry. She knew something 
was back of this change; something con- 
nected with that six hundred missing dol- 
lars—for these had never showed up. His 
mother had pestered him about the money 
and the lawyer had asked questions, but 
they never could hold Milo down to it. 
He’d put ’em off. And he was talking so 
fond and merry about their marriage that 
at last Orietta got desperate. She went to 
him and told him flat she could never feel 
easy in her mind, marrying a possible luna- 
tic, and until he come through with his 
guilty secret it was no wedding bells for 
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him. So he took a good laugh and come 
through. 

What had he done with the money? 
Throwed it away! Yes, sir; just like that. 
Setting up with the silver and his nervous 
indigestion that night he got wild; afraid 
to go to bed because of dreaming he was 
his grandfather throwing away money; 
afraid to stay awake because of the grand- 
father’s gold ghost riding his neck with the 
hot pitchfork and saying this Bible verse 
over and over to him. I reckon he got de- 
lirious. He could feel the burning tines of 
the pitchfork when the bad ghost would 
order him to throw money away. Finally 
he sets down and writes a check to bearer 
for one hundred dollars and carefully signs 
it. Then, after waiting a minute for the 
ink to dry, he tears it up and throws the 
pieces out the window. He said something 
inside him knew this was foolish, but some- 
thing else said it might do good. But it 
didn’t. The ghost was right there. Then 
he tried the same remedy with a check for 
a thousand dollars. But when he’d torn 
this up and threw the pieces away it seemed 
like the pains got fiercer. The pitchfork 
got hotter and jabbed harder. That ghost 
wasn’t going to be cheated with torn-up 
checks; it seemed to know as much as a 
bank cashier. 

And Milo got wilder. The pains from the 
pitchfork and the pains from losing his girl 
was eating his vitals. At last he groaned 
and reached into the bag and got a handful 
of silver and threw that out the window. 
He said in one second he felt easier. He felt 
so much easier that in a few minutes he goes 
downstairs and paws around on the ground 
with lighted matches till he gets the money 
gathered up again. He goes back to his 
room and in one minute more the hot iron 
is prodding again—prodding deeper. This 
time he took two handfuls of silver and 
tossed ’em out. The iron eased up again 
like it was a miracle or something. He 
draws some long breaths almost without 
any pain; it was great. But he can’t set 
there long. His life habits and teaching 
was what jabbed him now. ‘He went down 
and found the money, and when he’d put 
it safe back in the sack, here comes the 
ghost with the iron new heated. 

He said he see now that he must throw 
some money where he couldn’t get it back. 
He couldn’t buy the ghost. off with any- 
thing less. So he grabbed the sack and 
rushed out up the road till he come to the 
first bridge, and he stood in the middle of 
that and got out a handful of the coins. It 
was a long time before he could make him- 
self let go of the stuff. He knew it would 
be downright crazy to do so, yet he knew 
he had to. He said it was like trying to hit 
yourself in the eye with your own fist. You 
can’t make your hand hurt yourself. But 
he kept trying, with the hot old fork still 
jabbing him, and at last he made his hand 
come open; the money fell into the water, 
and that instant the iron didn’t goad so 
deep. He reached in for another handful 
and it went some easier, though not with- 
out a struggle, and the pains eased some 
more. Then he set down the sack of money 
and got both hands full and flung the stuff 
out, and the ghost let up a little more. But 
Milo knew it was still on his neck with the 
iron hot and ready. He said it was waiting 
there because it had seen a thought come 
into his mind. This thought was that if he 
threw the money all in one place.he could 
get back the most of it. He said the ghost 
not only saw this thought but threatened 
him about it. 

So he walked on about half a mile to the 
next bridge. He found it easier to make his 
hands behave this time and got rid of a lot 
of the money. But the ghost still rode him, 
and by now Milo knew it wasn’t to be 
fooled with. So he went on to the third 
bridge over this crooked creek and threw a 
lot above the bridge and a lot below it, 
scattering the stuff out so it would be hard 
to find. And when that was done he said 
he couldn’t feel a single pain. He waited 
and waited; nothinghappened. He thought 
now he sure was cured, and started back 
home. But he didn’t go a hundred yards 
till here come trouble again, the iron seem- 
ing to go clean through him. Orietta asks, 
surprised, why was that? 

“Well, you see,” says Milo, “I still have 
most of the money left.”’ 

He beat it back to the bridge, groaning 
out loud, and threw over some more hand- 
fuls. Then the pains eased some, but 
enough stayed to let him know his friend 
wouldn’t stand any more trifling. 

That settled it good and plenty. Milo 
trudged straight on up Curly Creek Cafion. 
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lotor Car-Owners 
Spark Plugs 


Since the coming of this new Cham- 
pion, a year ago, spark plug buying 
has been undergoing a change. 


Formerly, spark plugs were bought 


as actually required, one or two at 


atime. Shrewd car-owners began 
at last to see that new plugs and 
old plugs in the same motor made 
a difference in individual cylinder 
power. 


Furthermore, repair men found that 
many major engine troubles were 
directly due to faulty ignition— 
spark plugs which continued to 
fire, but failed to ignite the gas 
efficiently. 


Now, there is a growing tendency 
to buy an entire set of plugs at 
least once a season. That keeps the 
engine at a higher pitch of perform- 
ance and economy all the time. It 
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saves much in oil and gas consump- 
tion. 


The, wisdom of this is easy to see. 
No one, except a scientist in a lab- 
oratory, can appreciate the severity 
of the service a spark plug must 
perform. 


Probably no plug ever will be made 
that is entirely immune from de- 
terioration in such service; but 
Champion has gone a longer dis- 
tance in that direction. 


What Champion has done is really 
revolutionary. It has discarded 
the old clay-porcelain core, and in 
its place produced a far better, far 
stronger core. 


It was not easy to find this better, 
stronger core. Champion scientists 
labored for years before they finally 
perfected it. 


Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
Yor your protection 


Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car 
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Now it has been proved better, with 
30,000,000 of the new Champion 
plugs in actual service. 


It has shown that it has no equal 
in insulating properties. That its 
resistance to heat and strain and 
oil-soaking is almost marvelous. 


This new Champion is the plug that 
is keeping 60 per cent of America’s 
motor cars running today. 


You have only to say the word to 
your dealer, to enjoy its advantages. 


You will know it by its Double- 
Ribbed Core. Put a set in your 
motor and note the difference in 
pick-up and power, in smoother 
running and economy. It is insur- 
ance against costly repair bills. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


You will know the new Champions by the Double- Ribbed core. Buy them by the set. 
From any dealer anywhere. A type and size for engines of every make and model 


“CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 
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Built to last 
/r generations 


You never will have to sit 
or jump on the lid of a 


LANE Cedar Chest to 


close and lock it. Superior 
workmanship; interjoined 
panels and corners; sturdy, 
shape-holding hinges; Yale 


locks—these are a few of 


the substantial, time-re- 
sisting features underlying 
the glowing artistry of a 
fravfant, LANE, Cedat 
Chest. 


LANE Cedar Chests may be 
bought as low as from $12 to $15 
upward. Made in many plain and 
decorative styles and sizes, with 
or without trays. For sure protec- 
tion, as well as beauty, see that the 
name, LANE, is burned inside the 
lid of the chest you buy. If your 
furniture dealer or department 
store cannot supply you with a 
genuine LANE, write us for name 
of dealer who can. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 


Formerly The Standard Red Cedar 
Chest Co., Inc. 


Arlistic as a jewel-box; sturdier than a 
trunk; accessible as a dressing-table drawer. 
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THE SILENT PARTNER 


what I could,’”’ said Lisa between her teeth 
savagely, ‘and I’ll say that every cent of it 
I’ve earned!” 

Coburn was peering at her, his jaw fallen. 
He had not forgotten though that he had 
been the victim of her guile, her shrewdness, 
and again his wrath burned out at her. 

“You were pretty smart, weren’t you?”’ 
he mocked. “I wouldn’t have given you 
credit for it!” 

“No,” replied Lisa; ‘‘there are a lot of 
others that haven’t too!” She threw out 
her hands in a little gesture again of resent- 
ment and acid distaste. ‘“‘The expensive 
Lisa! The extravagant Mrs. Coburn!”’ she 
repeated contemptuously. 

He seemed conscious even in his stressed 
anger and excitement of what all the deceit 
and make-believe must have cost a woman 
like her; and stirring restlessly, he turned 
away. It was only for a moment though; 
and the flood of his own des- 
perate emotion overcoming 
him he swung round to her 


again. 

“That’s all right too!’’ he 
saidsharply. “Only Ihaven’t 
time to hear all that. I want 
to know about that money. Is 
it all in that bank, or have 
you got it planted somewhere 
else? Come now, every min- 
ute’s valuable to me.”’ 

She looked at him stead- 


fastly. 

“T’ve told you,” she said 
deliberately, “you can’t have 
it, George.” 


The level coolness of the 
speech seemed to rouse him 
like a blow 

“Are youcrazy?’’muttered 
Coburn. ‘‘I tell you I can 
save myself yet. Doesn’t that 
mean anything to you?” 

It meant little apparently. 

She resolutely shook her 
head, and with another half- 
articulate appeal to her he 
threw out both his hands. His air 
was as if he pleaded with a stub- 
born, recalcitrant child. 

“Be reasonable, Lisa. You’ve 
got some sense, haven’t you? You 
don’t want to lose all you’ve got, all 
you’ve had, do you? Give me that 
money and I can get back what I’ve 
dropped, every cent of it. The tide’s 
turned, the market’s going back 
again. All I need is that money 
you’ve got to put us on our feet 
again,” 

“Youcan’t haveit,’’ she repeated 
stonily. 

The jolt shook him again. 

“T will have it! It’s my money 
and I mean to get it!” 

“Tt’s not your money, George.” 

“You got it from me, didn’t 

ou?” 

“Yes, but even if I did—even if 
I am your wife—that doesn’t mean 
it isn’t mine. I worked for it, even 
if I did save it by a trick; and it 
was mine anyway. Just because I 
didn’t use it the way you said it 
should be used doesn’t make any 
difference. You threw it to me as 
a gift, the way men throw money 
to their wives, their women—some 
men, anyway; but never mind that. 
l’m your wife, and the money was 
earned as much by me as by you. It was 
mine, whether I got it from you or not.” 

The old story. It was new, perhaps, to 
Coburn; but at the moment he was in no 
calm mood to digest its philosophy. 

“Then you refuse?” 

SSeV OB .24 

With an effort Coburn mastered himself. 

“T warn you,” he said quietly, so quietly 
that even she caught the determination in 
his voice. “‘I’vetold you the consequences,”’ 
he repeated. 

The consequences? She had almost for- 
gotten his threat. Shaken a little, she 
remembered; but she still was incredulous. 

“Tt’s no use, George,’’ she said doggedly; 
“‘T’ve told you once.” 

“Very well,’”’ said Coburn. 

That was all he said. His shoulders set, 
he walked to the door and opened it. In 
the same settled quietude he stepped into 
the hall and closed the door behind him. 
Afterwards she heard him tread steadily 
toward his own room, open the door there 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


and as quietly and impassively shut it be- 
hind him. That was all there was to it; no 
heat, no show of boyish, theatric temper, 
the sulkiness of defeat. The slam of a 
door—that or the sound of a chair flung out 
of his way—would have relieved her. There 
was nothing of this though; and it was 
this unwonted stillness and solemnness 
that at length got upon her nerves. 

The minutes passed and she listened 
tensely. Then the door of his room opened 
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In Brief Monosyliables She Directed the 


Stewards to Take Her Things Below 


and she heard him come out. A quick gleam 
lit her eyes. He was coming back, she 
figured; and a sudden softness drifted into 
her face, a woman’s look of pity and regret. 
The steps went on though. 

He did not return to her door. A mo- 
ment after she heard the door to the apart- 
ment close. 

Lisa steeled herself. She had made her 
decision. She had done right, she knew 
that; she would have been a fool to have 
given in. She kept on repeating it to her- 
self. “I was right! I was right!” For a 
minute or more she restrained herself. It 
was her money, wasn’t it? She would be a 
fool, wouldn’t she, to throw herself into 
beggary? Why should she give him the 
money just to have him throw it to the 
birds like all the rest? Then something 
broke—crashed rather—in the recesses of 
her mind, and with a cry Lisa darted to her 
bedroom door and flung it open. 

“George!” she called; then she shrilled 
it: “George!” 


‘heard from him only once. T. 


A figure emerged out 0 
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fraction of a cent 


| 


—between safety and destruction 


What Type of Asbestos Roofing P 


This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building ae cues PS a le 


Slate surfaced 
Small buildings asbestos ready 
roofing or shingles 


Flexstone—red, green 
or blue-black 


FRACTION ofacentisn’t much, The asbestos rock foundation gives 
but it will buy enough asbestos _—_ Flexstone Shingles astrength and dura- 


: : a ur : s Dwell Slate surfaced eo ae green 
+ Dwellings sbestos shingles -black 
fibre to provide a dense layer of bility not to be found in composition pectin ee see oe ae eee ts 
rotection in a slate-surfaced shin- shingles lacking an asbestos backbone. shingles —red, brown or gray 
1 4 1 = Standard or 
That is why each Johns-Manville — Flexstone Shingles will not curl because Dwellings Rigid asbestos Colorblende (rigid) — 
. P $7,000—$25,000 shi Ss red, brown, gray oO 
tone Asbestos Shinglecostsafrac- they do not dry out. : pe ie seh ate eaee: 


of a cent more than the general 
feomposition shingles. That extra 
on of a cent per shingle secures 


Colorblende—five- 
Dwellings Rigid asbestos tone; brown with or 
$25,000 upwards shingles without red or gray 
accidentals 


They are slate surfaced in three 
rich tones—red, green or blue-black. 
You can select the color that best 


1 f b fi Factories, shops and nee ready gobns- Marae 
7 fe : . - 5 | en ae pal a roofing or sbestos heady 
merection or asbestos tor your = suits the color and surroundings of illag wonltotand Asbestos builtcup for Asbestos Built-up 
i roofing oofing 


. On the house of average size the 
difference between a shingle that 
burn and one that will protect 
ints to about $25. 


your house. 


Flat roofs— Asbestos built-up Johns-ManvilleAsbes- 
all buildings* roofing tos Built-up Roofing 


No matter what type of building 
you may have in mind, there is a 
roofing of Johns-Manville Asbestos to 
€ real value of this imperishable — cover it. Each is given the highest 


of asbestos to you—on your house ratinginitsclass by Underwriters’ Lab- 
nealculable. It might save your oratories, Inc. 


itself, if your roof ever feels the 


Skeleton frame Corrugated asbestos Asbestos, Protected 
buildings— roofing with steel ‘Metall 
standard conditions” | reinforcement a 


Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 

and Siding 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature or conden- 
sation conditions* 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 


*Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


; ‘ JOHNS-MANVILLE, Incorporated 
hofa neighboring fire. Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 


any rate you can count on it to : . 
FOR CANADA: 


you money in roofing repair bills. CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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Deore you" 
build Your 


Get this 408-page 
Master Book on 
Home Building 


Are you planning to build a new home? 
If so, by all means get “Building With 
Assurance,” the great 408-page Master 
Book—814" x 11” in size. This big, fine 
volume was prepared at great cost and with 
painstaking efforts expressly for home build- 
ers such as you. Within its covers Morgan 
has placed the experiences of America’s 
leading authorities. It is literally filled with 
practical building ideas which will help you 
plan ahead wisely, reduce waste, guard 
against loss, get more for your money. 
Many call it the most valuable building 
book of its time. 


“Building With Assurance’ explains just 
the things you want to know in a simple way. | 
Gives page after page of cottages, bungalows 
and dwellings with floor plans. Illustrates 
scores of interiors—halls, stairways, dining | 

3 | 
rooms, breakfast nooks, porches, etc. Makes 
available to you the help of authorities on such 
vital subjects as interior decoration, floor cov- 
erings, lighting, plumbing, heating, etc. You | 
get the hows and whys—the facts that you need 
to build successfully. 
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Lice 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


The book is not for general distribution, It 


| apartment. 


is for earnest home lovers. Our prospectus tells 
all about it—reproduces actual pages, etc. The | 
prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail the | 
coupon, 


"MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


Address nearest office, Dept. N-2 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, II. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


! 
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! 
Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send me at | 
once, copy of your beautiful prospectus, which de- | 
scribes “ Building With Assurance.” | 
1 
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Name 


Address___ 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
agents are sending down the lease of his 
It’s been sublet, and they 
wish him to sign the lease.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The tele- 
phone clicked and Lisa heard a new voice 
on the wire: * 

“Hello! This is Mr. Rooker. Is that 
you, Mrs. Coburn? Your husband isn’t 
here; we'd like to find him ourselves. He 
hasn’t been here since Saturday.” 

Gone? After she’d hung up the receiver 
she sat staring at it blankly. What should 
she do? It was less, curiously, of the lease 
and all it involved that Lisa thought. . . . 
Gone? What had become of him? Then 
the consciousness of what she had passed 
through because of him—that and the last 
affront she’d suffered—swept over Lisa; 
and hardening, she brushed him from her 
mind. 

The matter of the lease she settled as 
effectively. With new tenants already pro- 
vided, the agents would, of course, willingly 
take it off her hands. A minute or so later 


| she had telephoned them. 


“Why, certainly, Mrs. Coburn,” they 


| assented. 


All that was left for her now was to pack 
her hand bags. The servants she had al- 
ready paid off and dismissed, but the bags 
she herself could pack readily. : 

But gone 


“Well, I must be off,’ announced Mrs. 
Nesbit. Every day she had been there, a 
conscious solace and help; she now inclosed 
Lisa voluminously in her ample embrace and 
kissed her cheek spontaneously. “‘ You are 
sure, dearest, you won’t dine with Nesbit 
and me?” 

Lisa shook her head. She would find 
herself something from the ice box, then 
get early to bed. 

Mrs. Nesbit impressed her with final di- 
rections. The steamer sailed at ten and at 
nine the Nesbits would send a ear for her. 
That would get Lisa aboard by half past 
nine or thereabouts, and Mrs. Nesbit 
chatted gayly. So nice Lisa was going! So 
wonderful to have her along! As Lisa 
opened the door for her and rang the ele- 
vator bell Mrs. Nesbit’s eyes twinkled 
archly. 

“Now don’t be late aboard,’”’ she warned. 
“T’ve a little surprise for you.”’ 

““A surprise?” 

“A great big surprise, dearest!’’ She 
was chirping. ‘‘ You wait till you go aboard, 
darling,’’ when a little murmur escaped 
Lisa, a half-uttered exclamation, and she 
stared across Mrs. Nesbit’s shoulder. 

“Why, Owens!” she ejaculated. 

The elevator door had opened and the 
elderly, decrepit servitor stood looking out 
at her. 

She had not seen him for a week; and as 
she saw him now, his face more than ever 
furrowed and gray, the remembrance that 
the servant, too, shared in what had hap- 
pened broke on her with an added pang. 

“T’ve been away, ma’am,”’ said the man; 
“T took sick a week ago.” 

Lisa answered him hurriedly: 

“As soon as you’ve taken this lady down, 
Owens, come back up here. I wish to see 
you at once.” 

Mrs. Nesbit waved to her as the door was 
closing. 

‘‘Nine o’clock, dearest! 
steamer !”’ 

Once she was in her room, Lisa went 
directly to the writing desk. Her check 
book lay upon it, and she seemed to know 
exactly what she must do. Dipping a pen 
into the ink, she wrote hastily, then blutted 
what she had written. She was still sitting 
there, the pen in her hand and her eyes dis- 
tant, when the doorbell rang. 

Owens stood outside. 

“Come in,” said Lisa briefly. As he 
stepped into the hall she closed the door. 
‘“‘T’m sorry you were ill,’ she said. ‘‘I hope 
you didn’t worry much—worry over your 
money, I mean. That’s the amount, isn’t 
shane 

The man took the check she handed him; 
then he turned it over in his hand. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,”’ he said _ hesi- 
tantly, ‘“‘I don’t understand.’’ 

“Yes, you do,” she said bluntly; ‘“‘it’s a 
check for the money you gave my husband. 
It was nine hundred dollars, wasn’t it— 
your savings?” 

“But I got it back, ma’am. He brung it 
to me th’ day after I was sick.” 

“You say he brought it back?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

““Where?”’ 

“At me home, ma’am—in bed I was.” 


See you at the 
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So she had wrongly accused him. She 
gave no sign though. 

“Did he say—say—ask anything about 
me?”’ 

The man fumbled uncomfortably with 
the check he still held. 

“He did, ma’am—-beggin’ y’r pardon, he 
asked a lot. You'll not take offense, I hope, 
but he was askin’ me if you was all right 
and to let him know.” .- 

She digested that a moment. 

““Where is he now, Owens?” 

“T disremember the ec’rect address, 
ma’am. I have it wrote down, and I’ll 
bring it to you if you like.” 

Lisa’s eyes were lit strangely. 

““When are you off, Owens?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Seven o’clock, ma’am,” the man an- 
swered, and Lisa laid a hand impulsively on 
his arm. 

** As soon as you’ve finished come up here 
again. Order a cab, too, please; I have 
some things, a trunk, to go on it. ... 
You understand now—come up here just as 
soon as you can!” 

“Yes, ma’am, I understand all right.” 

She took the check he handed back to 
her and closed the door as he went out. A 
new fire animated her. The door of what 
once had been Coburn’s room was opened 
and his belongings she had left in it to 
the last. As investigation had shown her, 
Coburn on departing had taken with him 
only a hand bag of limited dimensions; 
and her hands flying now, Lisa began to pull 
open bureau drawers and toss their con- 
tents on the table and the dismantled bed. 
Once as some well-remembered trifle caught 
her eye, some belonging of+his eloquently 
remindful of himself, she gagged an instant. 
The banality of what she was doing—that 
and its inconsisteney—she did not seem to 
realize. 

Working feverishly, she had a trunk and 
a pair of hand bags filled when Owens rang 
the bell again. 

“Here are Mr. Coburn’s things,’ she 
said in a voice as commonplace as she could 
make it; “take them to him in the cab.” 

To the man she gave a bank note. Then 
she sat down to wait. At eight o’clock she 
was still waiting. At nine she still sat gaz- 
ing toward the door. Ten o’clock struck 
then; and after another dragging, illimit- 
able lapse she heard the chime on her 
mantel sound eleven. As midnight came 
Lisa rose and went down the hall to the door 
itself. She opened it-and rang the bell for 
the elevator. When it came up to her 
floor, and a man, not Owens, looked out, 
Lisa gave him an order. 

“‘Leave word to have me called at seven 
sharp,” she directed. “I’m taking the 
steamer in the morning.” 


XIII 


T WAS half past nine when the first 

whistle sounded, warning off the ship 
those who were going ashore. 

“Oh, my sakes alive, already?” ejacu- 
lated Gertie Harker, after which she added 
excitedly, “‘I wish to goodness I was going 
too!’’ As no one stood ready to second the 
wish, she uttered another exclamation: ‘If 
Lisa doesn’t come soon she’s going to get 
left, Nelly.” 

In the chair adjoining his wife’s Nesbit 
was stodgily chewing the cigar gripped be- 
tween his jaws. Mrs. Harker’s remark 
appeared to incite in him a momentary 
concern and he leaned toward his wife. 

“Say,” he said guardedly, “you don’t 
think she’s going to give you the throw- 
down, do you? How do you know she 
hasn’t gone back to that fellow, her hus- 
band?” 

Mrs. Nesbit gave him a weary, pitying 
smile. 

“Don’t be an ass, Nesbit.” 

“Yes, I know he’s broke,’ Nesbit an- 
swered; ‘“‘but don’t women nowadays ever 
care for a man just because they’ve married 
him?” As Mrs. Nesbit deigned no answer, 
Nesbit gave a mumble. ‘‘You women to- 
day seem to have about as much insides as 
a stove, Nelly.” 

“There’s Lisa now,’ Mrs. Nesbit re- 
torted. 

Lisa, with a pair of stewards in her train, 
came hurrying along the deck. Her face 
was expressionless, but as she saw the 
Nesbits, Mrs. Harker as well, she wrung 
her face into a flitting smile. 

“T’m sorry,” she apologized; “the car 
got caught in a traffic jam. I thought I’d 
have to abandon my things and run for it.”’ 
Over her shoulder she bestowed a barely 
perceptible nod to Mrs. Harker. “‘ How-de- 
do, Gertie?” 


Mrs. Harker was doing ye: , 
of a gush, she thrust on Lisa ayo, 
bonbons and an equally notela 
roses, American Beauties. F 

“Think of me when you se 
begged Gertie, adding with a ¢\ps, 
paraphrase, “I’d eat my hat)iyj 
only I was going in your place’ 

During the days just pas J; 
hardly given a thought either 
other acquaintances of that )y 
circle. Now for the first time 
all at once that Gertie, too,ny 
shared somewhat in the crash 4 
gulfed herself—engulfed Coby 
rate. Gertie, though, showecy 
current damage. Harker, of }yy 
been Coburn’s partner; and } 
thought, must have been sit. 
been, she reflected that he h } 
news from his wife. It would 
man. It would be like Gert 
canary-bird brains, not to susic 
accepting the gifts Gertie thru y 
Lisa turned to the others. 3 
tone of her voice as well, was rta 
brief monosyllables she directe t 
ards to take her things below. — 

“T’ll be back presently,” sks 
was moving off, meaning to fol 
ards to her cabin, when Nelly (¢ 
an arresting hand upon her ar| 

“Wait just a moment, deare” 
Mrs. Nesbit archly. Her eye 
she beamed up at Lisa. “ You ine 
had a little surprise in store fo 

Lisa turned back irresolute 
prise? She had forgotten M) | 
remark of the night before. $f 
she’d had surprises enough. 

“Guess who’s aboard, Lisa! (je 
going abroad with us!” Her jg 
that instant gave her a savagn 
nudge of caution; but Mrs. Nest 
to ignore it. ‘“‘Can’t you guess 

Lisa had no guess. She cou'r 
dream—that is, unless —— Bit 
too incredible. She stared. ! 

“See whose card is on the stin 
next to yours, darling,”’ Mrs. ¢ 
vised; and wondering, Lisa ben\o 
Printed on the card was the nae 
Coombes.” The blood rushe|, 
her face, clung there an instanin 
son tide, then as rapidly it ela 
Strdightening stiffly, Lisa hurri : 
the stewards. i 

Coombes aboard? Coombes ji 
them? The significance of tha: 
the happenings involving them |! 
not fail to grasp; and in her cabi\ 
was alone, she stood before the 1 
ing fixedly at herself in the glass. 
sensations were she could not 
told. She knew, though, that i 
much as lifting a hand she still 
Coombes laying at her feet a) 
possessed. . . Oh, well, wl! 
bled? There would be time ( 
reflect. She had, after all, on) 
to live; and still young, she m 
clearly how she should spenci 
than a gurgle, a gay, eager laug 
on Lisa’s mute mental processes) 

Gertie Harker stood at the do} 
evidently had trailed her. 

“‘Good-by, Lisa; bon ey 
I’ve got to flit; the whistle’s bli) 
and you know what rats Jim we' 
I got carried off. Not that he’d 
shock—losing me, I mean; but- 
know!” 

She grasped Lisa by the arms a) 
the snapshot of a parting on eac 
cheeks. Then she gave Lisa a su! 
fidential squeeze. ‘Oh, my dar} 
glad! Congratulations!” 

“What are you talking abou 


— 


isa. 
“Phil Coombes, of course—al 
lions he has! Think of little Lisa 
him!” Then halfway out the 
exploded afresh into the scatter: 
nel of her small talk: “TI just | 
night, my dear, or I’d have con} 
you before. Jim’s known it 
though. He says that’s why Co 
him out of business—you know, 
band, Lisa.” : ‘ 
“Put him out of business?” Li 
was like a rock. ‘You say he di 
to George?” _ 
“He and Mr. Nesbit—you kn 
Ue SS 
She had known nothing. Aflash 
a crash, rather—pierced t i 
understanding and it was only 
effort that she choked back the 
struggled to her lips. i. 
(Continued on Page 56, 
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things considered 


The factors which must be considered in the selection 
of a piano are different according to the needs of different 
purchasers. 


The master pianist is the most exacting judge of all piano 
qualities. For in the expression of his art he makes 
demands upon his instrument that test perfection to the 
utmost. A tone that is sonorous and pure, a carrying 
power that makes practicable the most delicate pianissimo, 
an action that combines power, lightness and elasticity — 
these are but a part of all the qualities which the artist seeks. 


The fact that for the past fifty years nearly every pianist 
of the first rank has. chosen the same piano, seems con- 
clusive. Since Henry Steinway made his first instrument, 
four generations of his family have made its continual im- 
provement their lifework. To-day it is more truly a Stein- 
way than at the time of Henry Steinway’s first creation, 
for in its manufacture are culminated the ideals and the 
artistry of four generations of his descendants. 


There are users of the piano other than the masters 
whose needs must be considered. In musical conserva- 
tories the lasting qualities of the piano are of extreme 
importance. Here, too, the Steinway is supreme. The 
director of a great conservatory has said, “The Steinway, 


in addition to its singing qualities, its unlimited power, 
and an action that is more than perfect, possesses an 
astonishing durability.” 


In the homes of music lovers different requirements 
determine the ideal piano. Here, usually, space does not 
permit the purchase of a concert granhd—but, the qualities 
of tone and action that delight the masters are equally 
important to those who love immortal music. Where 
there are children the tone of the piano exerts an unde- 
niable influence in the development of musical culture. 
It is for these reasons that the Steinway is made in styles 
and sizes suitable for every type of home. 


People sometimes think that wealth is necessary to own 
the Steinway—that its perfection indicates a price beyond 
the hope of slender incomes. Yet this is not the case. 
Steinway & Sons have made it conveniently possible for 
every music lover to own a Steinway piano. Their prices 
probably are less than you imagine. Your old piano will 
be accepted as partial payment. And convenient terms of 
payment may be arranged that will relieve the purchaser 
of embarrassment. 


All things considered —is there a single reason why you 
should longer delay the purchase of your Steinway? 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may purchase 
a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10% and the balance will be extended over a 
period of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 


Prices somewhat higher in Canada 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Why? Why, what have I said?” ex- 
claimed Gertie Harker. 

Lisa did not reply. The whistle again had 
blown; and waiting only to snatch up her 
hand bag, she sped down the narrow pas- 
sage that led to the companionway and the 
upper deck. 

She crossed the ship to the shore side 
next the wharf, and as she got to the rail 
the land crew already were at work about 
the gangways. A stream of shore-going 
visitors crowded them, and through the 
press the last belated passengers elbowed 
their way aboard. Lisa heard her name 
called. 

“Lisa! I say, Lisa!’’ Out of the corner 
of her eye she visioned a plump, middle- 
aged figure enveloped in a fur coat, his 
round, commonplace features looking out 
from under the peak and brim of a smart 
homespun traveling cap. “Lisa! Mrs. 
Coburn!” 

She did not stop. She did not even 
falter. Half a minute afterwards she was 
on the wharf and darting down the stairs 
to the gates. Her bags and other belong- 
ings she had left behind her. She knew, 
too, that it was far more than that she’d 
left there on the steamer. Blocks beyond, 
five minutes later she heard the last hoarse 
whistle of the Delphia as it backed out into 
the stream; and her face and eyes alight, 
she leaned from the window of the taxicab. 

“Drive faster, please!’’ she begged. 


xIV 


HE rooming house was in Forty-eighth 

Street—a dingy, down-at-the-heels es- 
tablishment typical of the quarter; and it 
was typical, too, that the new roomer, the 
tenant of the fourth-floor front, should 
have sought quarters in that one particular 
section of the city. Across the way a flat 
house as drab and seedy as the lodgings 
reared its front, and during the eight days 
he had occupied the room the tenant 
seemed to derive a somber interest in 
staring across the street at it. The small 
activities of the life going on there held 
and absorbed him—the housework, the 
daily social doings; these and with them 
all the many petty shifts for existence seen 
through the opened windows. He pored 
upon them by the hour, sitting there with 
his hands limp and idle in his lap; and all 
the time he thought. Over and over in his 
mind Cobez> mulled the history of what 
had befallen him, a procession of dreary 
facts. 

He was no dolt, whatever else may have 
been said of him. Wita his hot-headed, 
swift impulsiveness and his boyish pro- 
pensity to swagger, he had been a fool at 
times, no doubt; yet Coburn still had wit. 
A convincing type of the stock-market 
dabbler, a sanguine visionary living only 
in today, he still had something not pos- 
sessed by the usual dabbler—the suckers, 
as Wall Street aptly terms the tribe. He 
could hark back step by step and read in 
detail just what had happened to him and 
just how it had happened. 

That was how he differed from the usual 
sucker. The usual type goes on biting, 
learning little if anything from its past 
disasters, its flounderings. If it did, the 
pickings would be lean in the Street—that 
is, Wall Street’s pickings. ‘‘The sucker 
always comes back” is an adage of the 
Street as apt and consistent as the other— 
“The sucker always bites.’’. It would be a 
long time, though, before Coburn would bite 
again. He might go back, of course, as the 
dabblers, the suckers, always do; but it 


_ | was unlikely he ever would bite again in 


the same way he had bitten. 

That was what scarified him now. It 
was what, too, had driven him here to this 
cheap, dowdy lodging, the place where he 
hid his head from those who knew him. 
The knowledge of how he had been tricked 


| and cozened and befuddled by men he’d 


trusted flayed him till he was raw. It was 
all clear now. His paper profits, by one 
turn and another, he had inflated into a 
figure large enough to tempt others to take 
these winnings from him. That was Wall 
Street’s way, of course; and Harker, 
Nesbit and Benton had done it. How it 
had been done he could see now. He re- 
called the steps Harker had taken to worm 
himself into his confidence. Heretofore 
Coburn had always played a lone hand in 
the market. It was a fetish of his to play 
it alone, one of the many of those fetishes 
that make the dabbler what he is. Another 
of Coburn’s fetishes was tips. A wise 
guy, as he thought himself, he professed a 
mocking scorn for tips and tipsters. Inside 
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information, straight news from _head- 
quarters, was something different though. 
Harker had it too. What’s more, he’d 
proved it by handing to Coburn first one 
tip, then a second, both of which the tape 
showed subsequently were straight goods. 
The third tip, on a venture, Coburn had 
played, and with it he had won. The 
clean-up, too, he’d made was big enough 
to tempt him. Then Harker slid him the 
tip on Three Cities Steel. They all doit, the 
dabblers; all fall at last for a tip. The Street 
always gets them in the end. Nesbit and his 
crowd of insiders already were operating 
a pool in Three Cities, and Coburn was in- 
duced to come in on another. 

It was very simple. While Coburn was 
pouring out his money, his paper profits, 
in the effort to margin his trades Nesbit 
and the others merely coppered theirs. 
That is, the stock sold by one pool—Co- 
burn’s—their other pool bought in. 

The way they’d trimmed him though 
was not the only revelation. Last night 
it had been reserved for him to learn some- 
thing else. It was the man from the apart- 
ment, Owens, who had innocently divulged 
it. With the trunk and the bags, Owens had 
arrived at the rooming house; and when 
Coburn realized, he awoke, feverishly alive. 

“You saw her? She’s all right? What’s 
happening to her?”’ he demanded eagerly. 

He had scrambled to his feet as he spoke, 
and instinctively his eyes wandered to the 
table where he’d thrown his hat. Owens 
for a moment fiddled uncomfortably. 

“Y’r wife, sir, she’s rented the flat, I 
hear. In the morning, sir, she’s taking the 
steamer—going abroad, she tells me.” 

** Abroad?”’ 

“Yes, sir; she and a friend—a Mrs. 
Nesbit’s the name, I think.” 

That, too, was a crusher. 

“Mrs. Nesbit?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the name.” 

There was an evening newspaper in the 
room that he had not looked at, and after 
Owens had gone he searched through it till 
he found the list of steamship passengers 
sailing the next morning. Owens, now, was 
accurate. There was Mrs. Nesbit’s name, 
and after it the other, Mrs. George Coburn. 
Then, farther along, Coburn chanced upon 
another name. It was like a blow in the 
face to the man who read it. The news- 
paper crackled in his hands. The name was 
Philip Coombes. 

Little wonder that no word from the 
rooming house had gone back to the up- 
town apartment. All that. night he had 
digested what he’d read. One hour after 
another through the night’s heavy-footed 
procession of hours he had lain with his 
eyes fixed upon the ceiling. He uttered no 
sound, however. He merely thought— 
thought. That was last night 
though. This was morning, and for three 
hours now he had sat back from the win- 
dow, his eyes fixed on the flat across the 
street in the same way that through the 
night he had lain and stared at the ceiling. 
A new couple had just moved into the 
apartment on the fourth floor, level with 
his room. They were a young pair, honey- 
mooners manifestly; and the mouth of the 
man watching them curled sardonically as 
they flitted to and fro, animatedly setting 
the place in order. The flat was the same 
flat he once had occupied. He, too, had 
been a honeymooner then; and at the 
thought the line of his mouth twisted till 
it bared the edges of his teeth. 

“God!”’ he said. 
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There was nothing impious \ 
uttered name. It was merely), 
reflection of a man robbed of a g 
Sardonic and saturnine, Coby 
watching. ) 


taxicab when it charged up | 
below. He rose to his feet eun 
fore he looked around, supposi 
servant entering to do up his, ! 
the door was closed quietly, an} 
It took Coburn a long mom 
prehend. She was looking ; 
frightened, questioning. Wi 
hair and his limp, sagging sg] 
was an incongruous, unheroieg 
never had looked more helply 
pendent; but as she put out) 
toward him he stiffened, his mor 
“What are you doing here?” 
manded harshly. 
“T’ve come to get you, Gh 
swered Lisa. > |i 
“What for?” he uttered th 
thought you’d gone abroad.” | 
‘“T’ve come to take you home; 
Lisa; and then, the light learg 
her eyes and her feeling overw 
other thought that may haye }\ 
sped across the room toward h 
“George! Look at me, won 
don’t you understand? I eoul j 
go—I found I couldn’t! I dori 
thing about the money; I don’ 
anything but you! You can hay 
of it if you like. I'll give it { 
but come back to me—come bai 
Lisa. 
Something wrenched the m 
his big bulky frame shook to t '{ 
it. He strove to speak and i‘ 


she reached up swiftly and dry 
hers Coburn’s tousled head. 

“There, there!” she whisple 
ishly, patting his shoulder and 
slender fingers through his hair 
that five years she had stubbin 
held were welling in her eyes no, 
tell it to me,” she whispered. | 

Another wrench shook him. | 

“T thought you’d gone,” he jc 


The landlady, toiling up i 
paused for a moment at the laniy 
proceedings!”’ was the term the 
on her lips. This was a respec’! 
she told herself; and though tit 
the caller, had said she was 2 
wife, she was going to see ; 
Women in furs and fine, mc} 
clothes like this one had on wit 
to have husbands in rooms tr 
guessed, There was something bh 
it! 


‘he 


she tiptoed cautiously to th 
the landlady leaned down, and i 
terity acquired no doubt by yes 
stant practice she applied hery 
keyhole of the door. What sh3 
have been convincing. The lg 
by the bureau, his eyes follovi 
dog’s the figure that was ef 
flitting about the room. With« 
eye from the keyhole, thel 
straightened up. 

“Packing his trunk, eh? H’'§ 
wife, all right!” 


“Look!” said Lisa. . 

She ceased stuffing things int 
a moment and pointed to the 
the way. Over there the new 
had just appeared at the windo 
hanging raptly over the girl’ 
bestowed a geranium in a tin 2 
window sill. 
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member?” 
He nodded. 
“‘T kind of wish we were back! 
said wistfully. i. 
“You do not!” Lisa retorted! 
“We've got money enoug] , 
start in better than that.” — 
She clung to his arm a m 
it tight to her as she looked 
Coburn smiled a little. | 
“I don’t care what it Is, _ 
“so long as it’s on the level. 
himself massively as if_he 


shoulders of a burden. “I el 
work,”’ he said. 


syeryone laughed heartily, as if 
id something extremely clever; 
‘rah, knowing that it wasn’t 
med that this was a measure of 
lliness and felt grateful to them. 
‘u did sleep?’’ said the count, as 
’e a point he wanted to have 
eand for all. 

sd her mind that perhaps they 
ig fun of her for the horrible time 
yd at the party. They should 
y how long she had sat at her 
brrying about it. 

veredrather proudly, ‘‘ Certainly 
iry well.” ‘ 

nt gave a slight exclamation, 
is shoulders and turned away. 
‘yat for some reason her answer 
rased him. ; 

ice of Berengaria, who, even in 
j; suit, wore a monocle, and had 
ing her through it, now dropped 
juick motion of his brows, and 
ja most insinuating softness of 
is having a leetle peek-neek on 
/this evening. Will you do me 
yo come?” 

have been Deborah’s impulse to 
/ynee and definitely, but some- 
(; his manner—she did not know 
-made her pause. 

- consult Mrs. Goreham,”’ she 
‘ther primly. 

8 turned to Count Sandro. 
1; consult Mrs. Goreham,”’ he 
4 


(2 with absolute gravity, but as 
sunt at once burst into a peal of 
Neborah saw that the prince’s 

; the kind that merely points a 


qot understand it, and annoyed 
i all she turned away, dropped 
ind walked into the water. To 
| they all followed her, and others 
(i. It was as if she were the mag- 
entire beach. They swam about 
her to various parties. The little 
¢» having tea for what they called 
r on the beach that afternoon; 
|e please come? Mary Brockton 
it a dinner to be followed by 
rvefore the peek-neek—which 
jarned with surprise was not to 
until midnight at least—would 
And the next day she must 
the Piazza—that was the thing 
anice—Miss Goreham must do 
zould not have got rid of them 
(wanted to, but soon she didn’t 
he thought she had not under- 
‘ie first; she saw now they were 
to be kind and friendly; they 
yked her and wanted her to be 
.. After all, if it had not been for 
i she would have thought such 
1al enough. 
dime she had finished her swim 
‘ a little while in the warm sun- 
iad swum just once more, she 
with herself and her new friends 
tid in general. 
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After luncheon she knocked again at the 
Gorehams’ door. Her cousin was sleeping 
and Flora was resting and could not be dis- 
turbed. All was going well. She busied 
herself with unpacking and arranging her 
dresses for the round of parties she saw 
ahead of her. 

A pretty girl of nineteen does not, unless 
she has something morbid in her nature, 
inquire too closely why it is that her fellows 
like her. Deborah wasted little time on this 
aspect of her situation. All she regretted 
was that Brainard should have gone away 
before she came into her own. She knew he 
would have been at all these parties; she 
had noticed how civil the Italians were to 
him. She thought that if she had been 
meeting him three and four times a day she 
could have succeeded in making him look 
at her when he spoke, and think of her 
when he looked. 

She was eager to know more about him; 
and that evening at dinner when Count 
Sandro, who sat at her right, mentioned 
his name she took it up with interest. 

What was the matter with his left arm? 

Didn’t she know? That was how he got 
his Victoria Cross. 

“Oh!” cried Deborah, overwhelmed at 
this thought. “I didn’t know he was a 
Vas 

“No?”’ answered the little count, sur- 
prised. ‘“‘But that is the main reason why 
all the lovely ladies fall in love with him.” 

There was a distinct intimation here that 
Deborah was in love with him, too; and 
she replied quickly, ‘‘Why, I’ve only seen 
the man once—last night.” 

“That’s the worst of it,’’ said the count. 

“T mean,’’ said Deborah, feeling that 
still their minds had not met on the point, 
“that his aunt just introduced me ——” 

“Ah, the wisest of us makes mistakes.”’ 

“T can’t see why it was a mistake,”’ the 
girl returned. 

The count laughed at this. “You 
mayn’t,”’ he answered, ‘‘and yet she may. 
And apropos—how is the other gentle- 
man—your poor cousin?”’ 

“‘He’s ill; I haven’t seen him.” 

“Oh, you heartless girl!’’ 

This was most unjust. Deborah pro- 
tested. “‘I tried to see him, but Flora won’t 
let me.” 

“Ah, well, she is within her rights.” 

And as the man on her left spoke to her 
she heard the little count turn to his 
neighbor and repeat her last remarks 
with much enjoyment. What the man on 
her left was saying was interesting too. He 
was an older man—a painter who had been 
a good deal in America. He observed that 
it was really too bad that Brainard had 
been forced to leave so suddenly. This time 
Deborah contented herself with a bare 
assent. 

Her companion pursued the topic. 

“When is he coming back?” 

“T really don’t know,’ answered Deborah 
coldly. 

He leaned back in his chair and studied 
with interest. 
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“Oh, you American girls,’’ he exclaimed, 
“you're wonderful! Such _ poise, 
aplomb!” 


What was it all about? Deborah won- 


such | 


dered. Had Flora been making herself | 


conspicuous with Brainard? Were they all 
trying to get information about it from 
her? Venice, she knew, had always been a 
hotbed for international gossip. 

It seemed a little strange to her, and yet 
she was enjoying herself so much that she 
soon forgot all about it. Never at any 
party anywhere had she been so much of.a 
belle as she was at the little dance before 
the picnic. Every man in the room who did 
not already know her had himself intro- 
duced to her, and danced with her again 
and again. Tommy’s royal Spaniard and 
Mary Brockton were neglected in compari- 
son. What a contrast to the night before! 

And it was the same thing at the picnic 
on the sands. Many efforts were made to 
draw her away into moonlight strolls along 
the beach, but she resisted. The little 
count became distinctly annoyed. 

““Mademoiselle does not like the moon 
Sel tonight as she did last night,’’-he 
said. 

“T hardly saw it last night,’’ answered 
Deborah stiffly. She did not like his manner. 

“Too busee?”’ asked the count teasingly. 

Three other people asked her when 
Brainard was coming back. 

She knew that her mother would not 
approve of the fact that staying like this 
in a great hotel she scarcely saw her chap- 
eron at all. Yet it was nobody’s fault; 
Flora was busy taking care of her husband. 
Three or four times a day Deborah stopped 
at the door of the Gorehams’ suite to ask 
after Cousin Bradley’s health. The morn- 
ing after the picnic on her way to swim she 
stopped, but as usual saw only the maid. 
Mr. Goreham was better. 

How different was her reception on the 
beach this second morning. It seemed now 
as if everyone was waiting only for her. 


The prince, thin as a rail in his black bath- | 


ing suit and always his single eyeglass; the 
two little counts in pajamas of Turkish 
toweling, one dark red and one dark blue; 
and half a dozen other men of various na- 
tions with whom she had danced the night 
before were standing in a semicircle; and 
as she appeared in the distance they 
cheered and waved their hands and beck- 
oned. 

Between her and them old Lady Armi- 
stead was moving slowly toward the hotel; 
she wore a large black beach hat, and she 
was followed by Parker, a severe English 
maid, carrying a shawl, two books, a copy 
of the Times and a parasol. 

It was the first time Deborah had seen 
the old lady since the dance two evenings 
before—the terrible evening of her first 
arrival. She was a different girl this morn- 
ing, full of life and spirits and self-confidence. 
She did not wait for the old lady to recog- 
nize her; she stepped forward, showing her 
regular white teeth in a beaming smile, and 
held out a frank American hand. 
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RIGHT. All convenient sizes,-up to one gallon. Popular sizes, 
half pints, pints and quarts. Many dealers have it already 
packed for you, firm, fresh and sanitary. : 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 271, Fulton, N. Y. 
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“Oh, Lady Armistead,” she said, “‘isn’t 
it a wonderful morning?” 

Lady Armistead did not look at Deborah, 
or stop, or smile. She simply answered 
“Oh, quite,” and stepping round the girl, 
went on her way. 

Deborah was so much surprised that she 
stood where she was and stared; and then 
as the prince drew near her she exclaimed: 
“Why! I think she meant to be rude 
to me!” 

The prince shook a long manicured 
finger at her. ‘‘She does not approve of 
dueling.”’ 

“T haven’t fought a duel.” 

The prince received this as a witticism. 
“Ah,” he said, ‘‘it’s worse to cause others 
to sin than to sin yourself, you know.” 

“T?” cried Deb, and the monosyllable 
fell from her lips like the bleating of a lost 
lamb. 

‘I believe that’s the version this morn- 
ing,’”’ returned the prince casually. “How 
blue the sea is! Shall we go in now, or sit on 
the beach for a little?” 

But to his surprise, as he turned back 
from the contemplation of the Adriatic he 
saw that his companion had left his side. 
With the pink cloak billowing out behind 
her she was tearing up the long steps of the 
hotel after Lady Armistead. 

The old lady, who suffered, as most of 
her family did, from gout, moved slowly, 
and Deb caught her halfway up—the most 
conspicuous spot in the whole Lido. 

“Lady Armistead,’ she asked fiercely, 
“what have you heard about me?” 

The old lady straightened herself with 
some difficulty, looked at Deborah without 
the slightest change of expression while you 
might have counted three, and then she 
said, ‘‘It would take rather too long to tell,” 
and began to go on. 

Deborah’s was not a tumultuous nature; 
she was not often angry, but never in all 
her life before had she received a personal 
insult. Everything she had inherited from 
her country and her family, as well as her 
own individual self-respect, made her feel 
that this was something one didn’t put up 
with. She laid her hand on the old lady’s 
arm—pitifully small and soft under her 
firm grasp—and said, “‘But you must tell 

i ” 


“Must?” said Lady Armistead, raising ~ 


the place where her eyebrows should have 
been. She, also, was an indomitable spirit, 
and of much wider experience. ‘‘ Must?” 
she said again, in the tone of one who now 
remembers she has heard a word like that 
before somewhere. Then she added as if 
observing that the earth went round the 
sun, “I rest before luncheon,” and con- 
tinued up the steps and into the hotel, fol- 
lowed by Parker, who had never even 
turned her head during the short dialogue. 

Deborah stood there, beaten, her heart 
thumping, her cheeks hot. The incident 
was public. She was not only angry and 
shocked but she was a little bit frightened— 
frightened, as most people are, of some- 
thing they do not understand. 

But having learned so much, it was not 
difficult to get the whole story. Mary 
Brockton was her informant. The story, 
Mary said, had many versions, but roughly 
it was as follows: 

Flora Goreham had not wanted Deborah 
to come; she had been perfectly open 
about that—had gone about telling every- 
one what a bore it was to have an American 
flapper on her hands. The husband, how- 
ever, had been awfully keen for her arrival, 
and had told everyone what a charming 
pretty girl his cousin was; so much so that 
even before her coming some of the Italians 
had suspected a love affair between him and 
his youthful charge. Well, she had come, 
and what had happened? Flora had barely 
spoken to her, and Goreham had hung 
about all the evening. And then Brainard— 
Brainard, whom so many women were 
making a fuss about—had plainly caught 
her fancy. 

Even Donna Ana had noticed the ecstatic 
expression of her face while she was dancing 
with him. He had taken her out on the 
sands—the English were like that, all for 
direct action if they got going at all— Cousin 
Bradley had followed, had arrived, some 
said too soon and some too late; anyhow 
the two men had fought—that was what 
was the matter with Goreham—some said 
knives, some said fists; Flora had rushed 
out to save one man or the other, and had 
succeeded in getting the injured Goreham 
unnoticed into the hotel. Of course some 
people thought Flora had tried to poison 
him, but that was absurd. Brainard had 
made a get-away. The point that everyone 


agreed on was that the two men}, 
perately in love with Deborah, 
“And of course what people |, 
like about it,”’ said Mary in coney 
that you’re so cold-blooded about}, 
thing—don’t seem to care that y} 
may die or even that Brainard | 
you.” * 
“But, Mary,’”’ Deborah g 
know that there isn’t one w 
You know that, don’t you?” — 
“Well,” replied Mary dispas 


not a little bit; and she’s simy| 
head about Brainard; and yor, 
were outside together, at least i+ 


“Indeed it is,” said Deborah, 
an exact, detailed account of eve } 
her time since her arrival, ending, 
kept nodding her head in perfect 
with a request that she should tely 
what the facts were. i 

‘Or perhaps you have told the’ 
that it’s all a lie?” 

“Not I,” answered Mary quit 
want you to have a good time her 
you noticed the difference in the yy 
one treats you since this came oj) 
she went on to expound at some 4 
philosophy of the situation—noj 
a good scandal for mystery anc)h 
that is, if your past was really uy 
able. ‘‘I myself—and I’m just's 
cursed by being a New Englanc) 
are, Deb—I try to get the resi!) 
clothes and this new lip rouge. 
have all the luck. What do you 
girl like you—a good, nice and, 
forgive me, commonplace Ameri 
has to offer these people? Just 1 
all. But now, without any effor 
doing anything you oughtn’t ti 
have attained fame—you’re the 
spicuous and alluring figure : 
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your simple, open manner comt 
this horrid story is the most pri 
amusing thing to them all. Eve 
the beach is mad to find out wl 

really like.” : 
“‘T think it’s perfectly disgust 
Deborah. It was disgusting 
thought of the other men, but 
thought of Brainard—oddly er 
noted that the idea of her name t 
ciated with his was not so revo 
should have been. “‘ Besides,” ie 

after a second, “suppose the 
home heard about it?” ! 
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Mary laughed. “People at he 
as different perhaps as you think 
But don’t worry; if they heard |i 
wouldn’t believe it. They knowo 
they know Flora.”’ i 
“Tt wasn’t twelve o’clock whi 
upstairs to bed,’”’ repeated Debor 
-“No use in saying that—if lu 
prove it.” . 
“T shall prove it—somehow or 

““You’ll make a great mistake i 


Lady Armistead’s insolence poi 
whole being. She must settle the ! 
the old lady. 

Still in her dry bathing dress— 
view with Mary had taken place} 
tent on the beach—still with her }!J 
wrapped about her, she went tol 
and inquired the number of La/ 
stead’s sitting room, and went 
there, unannounced. 

She did not know how she wa‘ 
get in, short of strangling Parker) 
matter of fact the door was )! 
locked. She opened it and walked). 
Armistead was not resting, she w 1 
a letter—in purple ink on crosil 
paper. She looked up as Deboral? 
and said, “Really!” | 

The English make fun of us for 
versal use of the word “well,” Jt 
they overwork ‘‘really” in much 
way. They make it express int® 
disbelief and belief and surpris# 
Lady Armistead now used it,” 
protest. : } 

“Lady Armistead,” said Deba 
voice shaking a little, but her pul» 
as a rock, “I’ve just found out ? 
were so rude to me a few minutes? 

“Was I rude?” murmured the! 
as if rudeness had been nearly but? 
the note she had intended to strik 

Deborah did not leave in her a! 
“Yes, you were,” she answered 
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OR generations, dentists and physi- 

cians have prescribed Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia to protect the teeth and to 
neutralize the acids which cause decay. 
They have long realized that if it could 
be combined with other necessary in- 
gredients in a correct dental cream, the 
result would be a real benefit to humanity. 


At their request, the Squibb Labora- 
tories undertook this work and, after 
years of research, developed a_ scien- 
tifically correct, magnesia dental cream! 


What Squibb’s Dental Cream Does! 


First of all, it cleanses the mouth and 
teeth thoroughly, assisting in the re- 
moval of food particles and film. It pol- 
ishes the teeth beautifully without the aid 
of gritty or other harmful ingredients. 


In addition, Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, 
contained in Squibb’s Dental Cream, effec- 
tively neutralizes the acids which cause 
decay, and thus is decidedly helpful in 
preventing dental troubles and infections. 


A Professional Product 


Your physician or dentist will tell you 
that the health of your teeth is vital to 
your entire physical health. For this rea- 
son, your dental cream, like any other 
important product which ministers to your 


SQUIBBS 
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health, should be a professional and not 
a commercial product. 


No product has ever been produced 
bearing the Seal of Squibb which has not 
also borne the highest endorsements of 
the medical profession. You can use 
Squibb’s Dental Cream with absolute con- 
fidence in its purity and reliability. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is highly recom- 
mended for every one. Its snappy flavor 
and the delightful sensation of true clean- 
liness it brings, make its regular use pleas- 
ant as well as very beneficial. 


A Thorough Trial 


will convince you that here, at last, is the 
greatest achievement in a dental cream—a 
tooth paste which not only cleans and 
polishes the teeth beautifully, but which 
also will help prevent over 75 per cent 
of dental decay if used regularly! 


Ask your druggist for Squibb’s Dental 
Cream, and begin to-day to enjoy the 
benefits of using a dental cream that is 
prepared as carefully and correctly as 
a prescription from your 
physician. Sold only in large 
tube at 50 cents. If your 
druggist cannot supply you, 
write to us. Address E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, P. O. Box 
1215, New York, N. Y. 
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An important discovery for the care of your teeth and gums! 


Protect the 
“First” Teeth 


The care of your children’s “‘first’’ 
teeth is of vital importance to their 
health. Infection or decay of ‘‘milk’”’ 
teeth may cause like trouble with the 
“second”’ teeth and permanent bodily 
weakness. Recent investigations have 
shown that more than one-third of 
school children have infected teeth! 
Do you want your children to start 
life with this handicap? 

Teach them to use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream regularly. It is safe, pleasing 
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teeth and gums throughout life. 
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MAGINE the convenience 
of this remarkable new 
LBelber Safe-Lock Wardrobe 
Trunk! No more stooping and 


digging your finger nails into 
the catches to open. Simply 
turn the key, turn up the lock, 
and the trunk opens automati- 
cally. Another turn down and 
it is locked in four places at 
once. No bending over or 
straining to close. 

This new Belber Special 
contains all the practical con- 
veniences of the finest ward- 
robe trunks, plus exclusive and 
better features found in no 
other trunk. 

You will appreciate it for 
every-day use in your home 
as well as for traveling. The 
prices are very reasonable— 
$37.50 and up. 

Let us send you our attrac- 
tive illustrated booklet, ‘* The 
Styles in Wardrobe Trunks— 
and how topack them.”’ Write 
for it. 
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goods on earth. 
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(Continued fram Page 60) 
were rude to me because you had heard 
this awful story about ie =but it isn’t 
true.’ 

Lady Armistead dipped her pen in the 
purple ink. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ she said in her 
lovely low voice—‘‘perhaps you _ over- 
estimate the interest I take in whether it’s 
true or untrue.” 

Deborah felt an impulse to snatch the 
pen out of the small gnarled hand, but she 
didn’t. She approached the desk and said, 
‘“*But you do take an interest. You must— 
you bet you must! You think you have a 
lot of influence—oh, yes, you do; all Eng- 
lish people like you think so—and you 
have. But you’ve got to use it right. Now 
this time you were wrong. I did not go on 
the beach at all. I went straight to bed 


| after I had danced with your nephew. It 
| wasn’t midnight when I went up.” 


The old lady looked at her reflectively. 
“‘T don’t know how much of this disagree- 
able story you know,” she said, ‘‘but I may 
say that if you can prove what you say it 
will leave your cousin, Mrs. Goreham, in 
rather an uncomfortable position.” 

“T can prove it,’’ said Deborah, though 
her tone betrayed that at the moment she 


| did not know exactly how, and she added 


suddenly: ‘‘But do I need to, as far as 
you’re concerned? Lady Armistead, don’t 
you really know I’m telling the truth?” 

There was a little pause, and then Lady 
Armistead said very quietly, “Yes, I be- 
lieve you are.” 

This reply gave Deborah so much pleas- 
ure that she knew that in about two min- 
utes she would be crying, and she wanted 
to get away before that happened, so she 
hurried on: 

“Thank you. In that case you must do 
something about it. You must 2 

The old lady interrupted her. “Really, 
my dear child,’’ she said, ‘‘you use the 
word ‘must’ too much. I shall do some- 
thing about it, but you must leave it to 
me—what it shall be. And now I hope you 
won’t think me insolent—or shall we say 
British?—if I ask you, next time you come, 
to knock on the door first.” 

Deborah felt guilty. “T’m awfully 
sorry,’ she answered. “Bursting in like 
that. But you know,” she added, smiling, 
“it’s a good deal of an adventure to tackle 
you. You’re a good deal of a proposition, 
Lady Armistead. It needed a lot of courage.” 

Lady Armistead smiled, too, broadly; she 
had been half smiling for some time. “I 
think you have a great deal of it,’’ she said. 
“T like courage.’”’ And she nodded and 
went back to her letter. 

Deborah went back to her room com- 
forted. It didn’t matter so much what 
other people thought, if Lady Armistead 
understood. In her room she found a bas- 
ket of peaches and grapes from the two 
little counts, who owned a fruit farm on 
the island; a huge bunch of Venetian 
flowers from the prince, and several notes 
and telephone messages suggesting parties 
of various kinds. What a fraud she was, 
she thought; she owed all this civility to 
the scandal—to the idea that she was a 
woman with a past. And suddenly some 
pe of Wilfrid Blunt’s popped into her 
head: 


“A woman with a past.’ What happier 
omen 

Could heart desire for mistress or for friend 2 

Phenix of friends, and most divine of 
women, 

Skilled in all arts to venture or defend, 

And with love’s science at her fingers’ end, 

No tears to vex, no ignorance to bore, 

A fancy ripe, the zest which sorrows lend 


Ah, there was a picture to stir any 
nineteen-year-old girl’s imagination! And 
that was the picture she would break up by 
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offering proof—if she could get it—that 
she was nothing but a nice, good, common- 
place little American girl. She sat down in 
a chair by the window. 

“T must think,’ she said to herself. 
“What proof can I get?’’ Instead she be- 
gan thinking about Brainard. 

She was interrupted in this pleasing 
occupation by the entrance of Flora, Flora 
looking so distracted that Deborah’s first 
thought was that Bradley must be dead. 

“Oh, no, no,’”’ said Flora; ‘“‘he’s all right. 
He’ll be up tomorrow. See here, Deb, I had 
nothing to do with your coming here. I 
know it’s no place for young girls. It isn’t 
my fault that you’ve got yourself into a 
mess.’ 

“Thaven’t got myself into a mess, Flora.” 

“The thing for you to do is to go back to 
your parents at once—tonight—by that 
seven-o’clock train.”’ 

So that was what she had come for! Of 
course. To get her away before Cousin 
Bradley, the soul of honor, was up and able 
to insist on the truth being told. 

“No,” said the girl; “that would look 
like running away.” 

“They’d all forget about you in half 
an hour.” 

“T shan’t do it, Flora.” 

Flora shrugged her shoulders. “‘Oh, very 
well,” she said. “‘As an older woman I’ve 
advised you what you ought to do. Of 
course I can’t make you do it.’”’ And she 
turned and left the room again. 

Deborah’s wishes were conflicting. A 
great deal of her did want to shake the dust 
of the Lido from her feet and go back to her 
mother, but some of her wanted to remain, 
not only to fight but to savor this romantic 
vision of herself—to enjoy this exotic 
international admiration. 

“‘Tt’s the only time in all my life I shall 
ever be a woman with a past,” she thought, 
“and I should like to find out what it’s like.” 

She had tea on the beach that afternoon 
with the gang-a. It was a lovely day—the 
sea looked like a turquoise, and boats with 
leather-colored sails kept drifting past. 
Some of the party were in bathing clothes, 
some in flannels, some in muslins. Deborah 
had on her favorite dress—plain white with 
a hat the color of the sea. 

It was long after seven when they began 
to saunter, still in a group, toward the 
hotel. The prince, walking beside her, was 
making fun of her ivory-handled parasol, 
which he insisted was just the sort of thing 
a Puritan would select, and the two little 
counts, behind her, were commenting to 
each other on the becoming lines of her 
dress, when Deborah, looking up, saw that 
Brainard, standing on the steps of the hotel, 
was simply waiting for them to reach him. 

From the emotion she experienced at 
seeing him again—more splendid and blank 
than ever—one terrible idea emerged: He 
was going to make it clear—to her if to no 
one else—that he had never taken the least 
interest in her, that no scandal ever had or 
ever could group itself about her and him 
as central figures. She stopped short, and 
so did everyone else. Only the prince, who 
prided himself on keeping up with the Eng- 
lish language as spoken on both sides of the 
Atlantic, said: ‘Why, look who’s he-a!”’ 

And then other voices greeted him. 


“Hello, Brainard. You back? Isn’t this 
unexpected?” 
‘“Rather,’’ he answered, and approach- 


ing the group spoke to Deborah quite 
loudly—loudly at least for one of his na- 
tion—that is to say, just so that those 
standing near her could hear what he said. 


He said, ‘‘My aunt wants most tremen- 
dously to speak to you. May I take you 
to her?” 


It never occurred to Deborah to make 
any verbal reply; she simply moved for- 
ward like a manikin in a trance, and went 
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to one of your rooms?” 
“T want to go straight 
mother,’”’ sobbed Deborah, — 
“Quite right,” said 
‘‘Where is she?”’ 
“Tn Scotland.” : 
“Really!” exclaimed Brait 
time the word meant pleast 
going back there almost at | 
added to his aunt, ‘‘ We'd | 
with us.” 
They murmured back an 
her head about trains and t 


tell the truth had melted aw 
find enough of it to piece 
heard Lady Armistead sa 
better tell Parker to pack he 
at once.” f 

Deborah felt her left har 
her lap. Lady Armistead ha 
the room. Deborah—she- 
actly why—made an effo 
it did not succeed. Brain 


herself crying comfortably 
shoulder. To be doing so § 
natural. 
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One of the greatest Electric Signs in the world 
(58 feet by 82 feet) flashing its message—Velvet, Aged in wood 


to over 250,000 persons every night. : : i : 
Yes, Aged in wood—that’s why more and 
more men enjoy Velvet Tobacco every day. 


& MYERS TOBACCO co, 


Facing New York’s most famous corner, 
42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, this mam- 
moth electric display flashes the story of 
Velvet—aged in wood, mild and mellow. 


This beacon in the night blazes with the 
brilliance of 2408 giant electric bulbs, hav- 
ing a combined candle-power of 99,145 
watts. The word Velvet alone is formed 
by 800 lamps of 75 watts each. 


He can’t stand at the 
head of his class 
if his feet hurt 


Unless stamped like this 
it is not an Educator 


OES your boy do well when he 

is called upon to recite? He 
can’t if pinching, cramping shoes 
distract his attention. Send him to 
school in comfortable, well-built 
Educators that “‘let the feet grow as 
they should.”’ 

A boy’s growing feet are easily dis- 
torted by improper shoes. Educators 
keep the feet in comfort—prevent 
foot agony. They are just the right 
school shoes for an active boy. 

Educators will suit you too. They 
are made for every member of the 
family. 

Our booklet “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet’’ will open your eyes 
with foot facts. Ask us for it. 

Find the Educator store near you 
and get Educators for the whole 
family. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 14 High St., Boston, Mass. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
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LEAVE IT TO PSMITH 


“Well, at present he’s master at a school. 
But he doesn’t like it. He wants to get 
back to the country again. When I met 
him he was agent on a place in the country 
belonging to some people named Smith. 
Mike had been at school and Cambridge 
with the son. They were very rich then and 
had a big estate. It was the next place to 
the Edgelows’. I had gone to stay with 
Mary Edgelow—I don’t know if you re- 
member her at school? I met Mike first at 
a dance, and then I met him out riding, 
and then—well, after that we used to meet 
every day. And we fell in love right from 
the start, and we went and got married. 
Oh, Eve, I wish you could have seen our 
darling little house! It was all over ivy and 
roses, and we had horse and dogs and 7? 

Phyllis’ narrative broke off with a gulp. 
Eve looked at her sympathetically. All her 
life she herself had been joyously impecun- 
ious, but it had never seemed to matter. She 
was strong and adventurous, and rev- 
eled in the perpetual excitement of trying 
to make both ends meet. But Phyllis was 
one of those sweet porcelain girls whom the 
roughness of life bruises instead of stimu- 
lates. She needed comfort and pleasant 
surroundings. Eve looked morosely at the 
china dog, which leered back at her with an 
insufferable good-fellowship. 

‘“We had hardly got married,’”’ resumed 
Phyllis, blinking, “‘when poor Mr. Smith 
died and the whole place was broken up. 
He must have been speculating or some- 
thing, I suppose, because he hardly left 
any money, and the estate had to be sold. 
And the people who bought it—they were 
coal people from Wolverhampton—had 
a nephew for whom they wanted the agent 
job, so Mike had to go. So here we are.”’ 

Eve put the question which she had been 
waiting to ask ever since she had entered 
the house: 

“But what about your stepfather? 
Surely, when we were at school you had a 


' rich stepfather in the background. Has he 


lost his money too?” 
“ee ” 


“Well, why doesn’t he help you then?” 

“He would, I know, if he was left to him- 
self. But it’s Aunt Constance.” 

““What’s Aunt Constance? And who is 
Aunt Constance?” 

“Well, I call her that, but she’s really 
my stepmother—sort of. I suppose she’s 
really my step-stepmother. My stepfather 
married again two years ago. It was Aunt 
Constance who was so furious when I mar- 
ried Mike. She wanted me to marry Rollo. 
She has never forgiven me, and she won’t 
let my stepfather do anything to help us.”’ 

“But the man must be a worm!”’ said 
Eve indignantly. ‘‘Why doesn’t he insist? 
You always used to tell me how fond he 
was of you.” 

“He isn’t a worm, Eve. He’s a dear. 
It’s just that he has let her boss him. She’s 
rather a terror, you know. She can be quite 
nice, and they’re awfully fond of each 
other; but she is as hard as nails some- 
times.”’ 

Phyllis broke off. The front door had 
opened and there were footsteps in the hall. 

“‘Here’s Clarkie. I hope she has brought 
Cynthia with her. She was to pick her up 
on her way. Don’t talk about what I’ve 
been telling you in front of her, Eve; there’s 
an angel.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘She’s so motherly about it. It’s sweet 
of her, but 2 

Eve understood. 

“All right; later on.”’ 

The door opened to admit Miss Clarkson. 

The adjective which Phyllis had applied 
to her late schoolmistress was obviously 
well chosen. Miss Clarkson exuded mother- 
liness. She was large, wholesome and soft, 
and she swooped on Eve like a hen on its 
chicken almost before the door had closed. 

“Eve! How nice to see you after all this 
time! My dear, you’re looking perfectly 
lovely—and so prosperous. What a beau- 
tiful hat!” 

“T’ve been envying it ever since you 
came, Eve,’’ said Phyllis. ‘‘Where did you 
get it?” 

“Madeleine Sceurs, in Regent Street.” 

Miss Clarkson, having acquired and 
stirred a cup of tea, started to improve the 
occasion. Eve had always been a favorite 
of hers at school. She beamed affection- 
ately upon her. 

“Now doesn’t this show—what I always 


used to say to you in the dear old days, 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Eve—that one must never despair, how- 
ever black the outlook may seem? I re- 
member you at school, dear, as poor as a 
church mouse, and with no prospects, none 
whatever. And yet here you are, rich 24, 

Eve laughed. She got up and kissed Miss 
Clarkson. She regretted that she was com- 
pelled to strike a jarring note, but it had 
to be done. 

“T’m awfully sorry, Clarkie dear,’ she 
said, ‘‘but I’m afraid I’ve misled you. I’m 
just as broke as I ever was. In fact, when 
Phyllis told me you were running an em- 
ployment agency, I made a note to come 
and see you and ask if you had some at- 
tractive billet to dispose of; governess to 
a thoroughly angelic child would do. Or 
isn’t there some nice cozy author or some- 
thing who wants his letters answered and 
his press clippings pasted in an album?”’ 

“Oh, my dear!’’ Miss Clarkson was 
poeply, concerned. “T did hope—that 


a 

“The hat’s the whole trouble. Of course 
I had no business even to think of it, but 
I saw it in the shop window and coveted it 
for days, and finally fell. And then, you 
see, I had to live up to it—buy shoes and a 
dress to match. I tell you, it was a perfect 
orgy, and I’m thoroughly ashamed of my- 
self now. Too late, as usual.’ 

“Oh, dear! You always were such a 
wild, impetuous child, even at school. I 
remember how often I used to speak to you 
about it.” 

“Well, when it was all over and I was 
sane again I found I had only a few pounds 
left, not nearly enough to see me through 
till the relief expedition arrived. So I 
thought it over and decided to invest my 
little all.” 

“T hope you chose something safe.” 

“Tt ought to have been. The Sporting 
Express called it Today’s Safety Bet. It 
was Bounding Willie for the 2:30 race at 
Sandown last Wednesday.”’ 

“Oh, dear!”’ 

“That’s what I said when poor old Willie 
came in sixth. But it’s no good worrying, is 
it? What it means is that I simply must 
find something to do that will carry me 
through till I get my next quarter’s allow- 
ance, and that won’t be till September. 
But don’t let’s talk business here. I’ll come 
round to your office, Clarkie, tomor- 
row. Where’s Cynthia? Didn’t you 
bring her?”’ 

“Yes, I thought you were going to pick 
Cynthia up on your way, Clarkie,’’ said 
Phyllis. 

If Eve’s information as to her financial 
affairs had caused Miss Clarkson to mourn, 
the mention of Cynthia plunged her into 
the very depths of woe. 

Her mouth quivered and a tear stole 
down her cheek. Eve and Phyllis exchanged 
bewildered glances. 

“T say,” said Eve, after a moment’s 
pause and a silence broken only by a smoth- 
ered sob from their late instructress, “we 
aren’t being cheerful, are we?— considering 
that this is supposed to be a joyous re- 
union. Is anything wrong with Cynthia?” 

So poignant was Miss Clarkson’s anguish 
that Phyllis, in a flutter of alarm, rose and 
left the room swiftly in search of the only 
remedy that suggested itself to her—her 
smelling salts. 

“Poor dear Cynthia!’”” moaned Miss 
Clarkson. 

“Why, what’s the matter with her?” 
asked Eve. 

She was not callous to Miss Clarkson’s 
grief, but she could not help the tiniest of 
smiles. In a flash she had been transported 
to her school days, when the other’s habit 
of extracting the utmost tragedy out of the 
slimmest material had been a source of 
ever-fresh amusement to her. Not for an 
instant did she expect to hear any worse 
news of her old friend than that she was in 
bed with a cold or had twisted her ankle. 

““She’s married, you know,” said Miss 
Clarkson. 

‘Well, I see no harm in that, Clarkie. 
If a few more safety bets go wrong I shall 
probably have to rush out and marry 
someone myself; some nice, rich, indulgent 
man who will spoil me.” 

“Oh, Eve, my dear,’ pleaded Miss 
Clarkson, bleating with alarm, ‘‘do please 
be careful whom you marry! I never hear 
of one of my girls marrying without feeling 
that the worst may happen, and that, all 
unknowing, she may be stepping over a 
grim precipice.” 


Februar 


“You don’t tell them that, d 
cause I should think it would ra’ 


Miss Clarkson gulped. ; 


thia in floods of tears at the 
Hotel—she has a very nice qui 

the fourth floor, though the cz 
not harmonize with the wall pz 
was broken-hearted, poor child. - 
I could to console her, but it w, 
She was always so highly strung, 
getting back to her very soon 
on from her because I did not wi 
appoint you two dear girls.” _ 

“Why?” said Eve with quiet, 

She knew from experience t 
Clarkson, unless firmly chai 
pirouette round and round the 
minutes without ever touching it 

“Why?” echoed Miss Clarkson 
as if the word was something solic 
struck her unexpectedly. > 

“Why was Cynthia in floods « 

“But, I’m telling you, my de 
man has left her!” ¥ 

“Left her!” - 

“They had a quarrel and h 
straight out of the hotel. That w: 
before yesterday, and he has not} 
since. This afternoon the curtest1 
from him to say that he never in 
return. He had secretly and ij 
underhand way arranged for his] 
be removed from the hotel to ; 
messenger office, and from ther 
taken it no one knows where. 
completely disappeared.” f 

Eve stared. She had not been 
for news of this momentous order 

“But what did they quarrel ak 

“Cynthia, poor child, was t 
wrought to tell me.”’ 

Eve clenched her teeth. 

“The beast! Poor old Cynth 
I come round with you?” 

“No, my dear, better let me | 
her alone. I will tell her to writ 
you know when she can see you. 
going, Phyllis dear,’’ she said as h 
reéntered, bearing a small bottle. 

“But you’ve only just com 
Phyllis, surprised. 

“Poor old Cynthia’s husband 
her,’’ explained Evebriefly. ‘And 
going back to look after her. § 
pretty bad way, it seems.” 

e Oh fe) ! ” 


“Yes, indeed! And I really 
going at once,’’ said Miss Clarkso 

Eve waited in the drawing-roo! 
front door banged and Phyllis ¢: 
to her. Phyllis was more wistful t 
She had been looking forward t¢ 
party, and it had not been the ha) 
sion she had anticipated. The tw 
in silence for a moment. ; 

“What brutes some men are!” 
at length. 4 

“Mike,” said Phyllis dreamil; 
angel.’’ a 

Eve welcomed the unspoken 1 
to return to a more agreeable to 
felt very deeply for the stricken 
but she hated aimless talk, and 
could have been more aimless the 
and Phyllis to sit there exchangir 
tations concerning a tragedy | 
neither knew more than the bare 
Phyllis had her tragedy, too, ar 
one where Eve saw the possibility 
something practical and helpful. 
a girl of action and was glad tob 
attack a living issue. * 

“Yes, let’s go on talking abou 
Mike,” she said. ‘‘ At present I car 
stand the position at all. Wher 
came in you were just telling 1 
your stepfather and why he woul 
you, and I thought you made ov 
poor case for him. Tell me sor 
I’ve soreottay his name, by the w 

“ec e.? 

“Oh! Well, I think you ought 
and tell him how hard up you are. 
be under the impression that you 
living in luxury and don’t need é 
After all, he can’t know unless you 
and I should ask him straight out 
to the rescue. It isn’t as if it} 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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‘ that you’re broke. He mar- 
the strength of a very good 
ich looked like a permanency, 
through no fault of his own. 
ite to him, Phyl. Pitch it 


I wrote today, Mike’s just 
a wonderful opportunity. A 
i You 


and just what he would do 
_ And we only need three thou- 
to get it. But I’m afraid 
come of it.”’ 

of Aunt Constance, youmean?”’ 


st make something come of it.” 
vent up. She looked like a god- 
mination. ‘If I were you I’d 
‘doorstep till they had to give 
ey to get rid of you. The idea 
_ doing that absurd driving- 
w business in these days! Why 
u marry the man you were in 
{f I were you I’d go and chain 
sir railings and howl like a dog 
aed out with check books just 
eace. Dothey livein London?”’ 
2 down in Shropshire at pres- 
jee called Blandings Castle.” 


's Castle? Good gracious!” 
mstance is Lord Emsworth’s 


}; is the most extraordinary 
soing to Blandings myself.” 


engaged me to catalogue the 
jr 

i2, were you only joking, when 
arkie to find you something to 


” 
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e place pretty well?” 
jistayed there. It’s beautiful.”’ 
4 know Lord Emsworth’s sec- 
ddie Threepwood?”’ 
12. 
ie the drawback. He wants to 
,nd I certainly don’t want to 
1 He’s quite nice in a way, but 
ydeal or anything like it. And 
een wondering is whether a 
) like that, which would tide 
yutifully till September, is at- 
igh to make up for the nui- 
wing to be always squelching 
. Lought to have thought of it 
ibeginning, of course, when he 
jld me to apply for the work; 
s delighted at the idea of regular 
|| didn’t occur to me. Then I 
ee He’s such a persevering 
He proposes early and 
. Tell me about Blandings.” 
)ry’s wonderful. There’s a cozy 
pening off it, where I suppose 
lrork.”’ 
(ough for Freddie to come and 
ye In?” 
|d you meet Freddie?’’ 
later party, about two months 
i living in London then, but he 
appeared; and I had a heart- 
t from him, saying that he had 
i; up debts and things and his 
lnatched him away to live at 
, hich apparently is Freddie’s 
aferno. The world seems full 


I don’t think you'll 
nstance much. But I suppose 
{2a great deal of her.’’ 

be see much of—except Fred- 


: 
;ter, Lord Emsworth’s secre- 
3. I don’t like him at all. He’s 
tacled cave man.” 
’t sound attractive. But you 
Is nice?” 
20us. I should go, if I were 
ad intended not to. But now 
1e about Mr. Keeble and Aunt 
, ve changed my mind. I’ll have 
Clarkie’s office tomorrow and 
fixed up and shan’t need her 
ding to take your sad case in 
shall go to Blandings and 
dur stepfather’s footsteps. If 
’t effect anything I shall 
'ep-stepmother’s jewelry and 
})u by parcel post. I suppose 
1e Jewelry?” : 
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“T wish you would. She’s got one neck- 
lace that’s worth twenty thousand pounds. 
My stepfather gave it to her when they 
were married.” 

“Well, that makes it simple. I'll steal 
that and send it to you, and you ean sell it 
and take the three thousand pounds and 
forward her the change. Anyhow, I'll stir 
things up for you if I see a chance. If Fred- 
die gives me any leisure for anything be- 
sides rejecting his loathsome addresses, 
that is tosay. . . . Come and see me to 
the front door or I’ll be losing my way in 
the miles of stately corridors. . . . I 
suppose I mayn’t smash that china dog 
es I go? Oh, well, I just thought I’d 
as ” 


Out in the hall the little maid-of-all-work 
bobbed up and intercepted them. 

“T forgot to tell you, mum, a gentleman 
called. I told him you was out.” 

“Quite right, Jane.’ 

“Said his name was Smith, ’m.”’ 

Phyllis gave a cry of dismay. 

“Oh, no! What ashame! I particularly 
wanted you to meet him, Eve. I wish I’d 
known. 

“Smith?” said Eve. ‘“‘The name seems 
familiar. Why were you so anxious for me 
to meet him?” 

““He’s Mike’s best friend. Mike wor- 
ships him. He’s the son of the Mr. Smith 
I was telling you about—the one Mike was 
at school and Cambridge with. He’s a per- 
fect darling, Eve, and you would love him. 
He’s just your sort. I do wish we had 
known. And now you’re going to Bland- 
ings for goodness knows how long, and you 
won’t be able to see him.” 

“What a pity!”’ said Eve, politely unin- 
terested. 

“‘T’m so sorry for him.” 

“ Why? ” 

“He’s in the fish business.” 

“c Ugh 1? 

“Well, he hates it, poor dear! But he 
was left stranded like all the rest of us 
after the crash, and he was put into the 
business by an uncle who is a sort of fish 
magnate.” 

“Well, why does he stay there if he dis- 
likes it so much?” said Eve with indigna- 
tion. The helpless type of man was her pet 
aversion. “I hate a man who’s got no 
enterprise.” 

“T don’t think you could call him unen- 
terprising. He never struck me like that. 
You simply must meet him when you come 
back to London.” 

“Allright,” said Eve indifferently. “Just 
as you like. I might put business in his 
way. I’m very fond of fish.” 


CHAPTER Ii!t 


HAT strikes the visitor to London 

most forcibly, as he enters the heart 
of that city’s fashionable shopping district, 
is the almost entire absence of ostentation 
in the shop windows, the studied avoidance 
of garish display. About the front of the 
premises of Messrs. Thorpe & Briscoe, for 
instance, who sell coal in Dover Street, 
there is as a rule nothing whatever to at- 
tract fascinated attention. You might 
give the place a glance as you passed, but 
you would certainly not pause and stand 
staring at it as at the Sistine Chapel or the 
Taj Mahal. 

Yet at 10:30 on the morning after Eve 
Halliday had taken tea with her friend Phyl- 
lis Jackson in West Kensington, Psmith, 
lounging gracefully in the smoking-room 
window of the Drones Club, which is imme- 
diately opposite the Thorpe & Briscoe 
establishment, had been gazing at it fixedly 
for a full five minutes. One would have 
said that the spectacle enthralled him. He 
seemed unable to take his eyes off it. 

There is always a reason for the most 
apparently inexplicable happenings. It is 
the practice of Thorpe—or Briscoe—during 
the months of summer to run out an awn- 
ing over the shop; a quiet, genteel awning, 
of course; nothing to offend the eye; but 
an awning which offers a quite adequate 
protection against those sudden showers 
which are such a delightfully piquant fea- 
ture of the English summer, one of which 
had just begun to sprinkle the west end of 
London with a good deal of heartiness and 
vigor. And under this awning, peering 
plaintively out at the rain, Eve Halliday, 
on her way to the Ada Clarkson Employ- 
ment Bureau, had taken refuge. It was she 
who had so enchanted Psmith’s interest. It 
was his considered opinion that she im- 
proved the Thorpe & Briscoe frontage by 
about 95 per cent. 

Pleased and gratified as Psmith was to 
have something nice to look at out of the 
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smoking-room window, he was also some- 
what puzzled. This girl seemed to him to 
radiate an atmosphere of wealth. Starting 
at farthest south and proceeding north- 
ward, she began in a gleam of patent- 
leather shoes. Fawn stockings, obviously 
expensive, led up to a black-crépe frock. 
And then, just as the eye was beginning to 
feel that there could be nothing more, it 
was stunned by a supreme hat of soft, dull 
satin, with a black bird-of-paradise feather 
falling down over the left shoulder—even 
to the masculine eye, which is notoriously 
to seek in these matters, a whale of a 
hat. And yet this sumptuously upholstered 
young woman had been marooned by a 
shower of rain beneath the awning of 
Messrs. Thorpe & Briscoe. Why, Psmith 
asked himself, was this? Even, he argued, 
if Charles the chauffeur had been given the 
day off, or was driving her father, the mil- 
lionaire, to the city to attend to his vast 
interests, she could surely afford a cab fare. 
We who are familiar with the state of Eve’s 
finances can understand her inability to 
take cabs, but Psmith was frankly per- 
plexed. 

Being, however, both ready-witted and 
chivalrous, he perceived that this was no 
time for idle speculation. His not to reason 
why; his obvious duty was to take steps to 
assist Beauty in distress. He left the win- 
dow of the smoking room and, having 
made his way with a certain smooth. dig- 
nity to the club’s cloakroom, proceeded 
to submit a row of umbrellas to a close 
inspection. He was not easy to satisfy. 
Two which he went so far as to pull out of 
the rack he returned with a shake of the 
head. Quite good umbrellas, but not fit 
for this special service. At length, however, 
he found a beauty, and a gentle smile 
flickered across his solemn face. He put up 
his monocle and gazed searchingly at this 
umbrella. It seemed to answer every test. 
He was well pleased with it. 

‘“Whose,” he inquired of the attendant, 
ISRO MIS ie 

“Belongs to the Honorable Mr. Walder- 
wick, sir.”’ 

“Ah!” said Psmith tolerantly. 

He tucked the umbrella under his arm 
and went out. 

Meanwhile Eve Halliday, lightening up 
the somber austerity of Messrs. Thorpe & 
Briscoe’s shop front, continued to think 
hard thoughts of the English climate and 
to inspect the sky in the hope of detecting 
a spot of blue. She was engaged in this 
cheerless occupation, when at her side a 
voice spoke. 

““Hixcuse me.” 

A hatless young man was standing be- 
side her, holding an umbrella. He was 
a striking-looking young man, very tall, 
very thin and very well dressed. In his 
right eye there was a monocle and through 
this he looked down at her with a grave 
friendliness. He said nothing further; but, 
taking her fingers, clasped them round the 
handle of the umbrella, which he had oblig- 
ingly opened, and then with a courteous 
bow proceeded to dash with long strides 
across the road, disappearing through the 
doorway of a gloomy building which, from 
the number of men who had gone in and 
out during her vigil, she had set down as a 
club of some sort. 

A good many surprising things had hap- 
pened to Eve since first she had come to 
live in London, but nothing quite so sur- 
prising as this. For several minutes she 
stood where she was without moving, star- 
ing round-eyed at the building opposite. 
The episode was, however, apparently 
ended. The young man did not reappear. 
He did not even show himself at the win- 
dow. The club had swallowed him up. And 
eventually Eve, deciding that this was not 
the sort of day on which to refuse umbrellas 
even if they dropped inexplicably from 
heaven, stepped out from under the awning, 
laughing helplessly, and started to resume 
her interrupted journey to Miss Clarkson’s. 

The offices of the Ada Clarkson Inter- 
national Employment Bureau—Prompti- 
tude, Courtesy, Intelligence—are at the 
top of Shaftsbury Avenue, a little way past 
the Palace Theater. Eve, closing the um- 
brella, which had prevented even a spot of 
rain falling on her hat, climbed the short 
stair leading to the door and tapped on the 
window marked Inquiries. 

““Can I see Miss Clarkson?” 

“What name, please?” responded In- 
quiries promptly and with intelligent cour- 


tesy. 

‘““Miss Halliday.” 

Brief interlude, involving business with 
speaking tube. 
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Ask for this 
10-day Tube 
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Men Who Will 


Can have whiter, safer teeth 


This is to men who feel they owe to 
women what women owe to men. That 
is, to look their best. 


There is a way to whiter, safer teeth. 
Millions have adopted it. Dentists every- 
where advise it. Men and women, wher- 
ever you look, show its good effects. 


A ten-day test which is free to you 
will show you what it does. Accept it, 
in fairness to yourself. 


Film-coats are dingy 


Teeth are coated with a viscous film. 
You can feel it now. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices, and stays. 


Let film remain and it soon discolors. 
Then it forms dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. 


That’s why there are so many teeth 
that people don’t like to show. 


The tooth wrecker 


Film is also the tooth wrecker, the 
cause of most tooth troubles. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and 
internal. 


Now two combatants 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two film combatants. One acts to 
curdle film, one to remove it. 


Able authorities proved these ways ef- 
fective. Then dentists everywhere began 
to urge their use. 


A new-type tooth paste was created, 
based on modern research. The name 
is Pepsodent. These two film combat- 


10-Day Tube Free ”” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 739, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


ants were embodied in it, for daily ap- 
plication. 


All are combined 


Dental science also found two other 
things essential. And Pepsodent does both. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits on teeth which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


use, gives manifold power to 
these great tooth-protecting . 
agents. To careful a? 
people the world over ah 
it is bringing a new 
dental era. 


That darkens film 


Tobacco is one thing that discolors 
film. That is why teeth of men who 
smoke generally look dark. 


A few days will show you what Pep- 
sodent means to you. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


Then decide for yourself how much 
Pepsodent means, not only to you but 
to yours. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadéent 


REGUS. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Thus Pepsodent, with every 4 
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“Will you go into the private office, 
please?”’ said Inquiries a moment later in a 
voice which now added respect to the other 
advertised qualities, for she had now had 
time to observe and digest the hat. 

Eve passed in through the general wait- 
ing room with its magazine-covered table, 
and tapped at the door beyond marked 
Private. 

“Five, dear!’’ exclaimed Miss Clarkson 
the moment she had entered. ‘“‘I don’t 
know how to tell you; but I have been 
looking through my books and I have 
nothing, simply nothing. There is not a 
single place that you could possibly take. 
What is to be done?” 

ce naGS all right, Clarkie.” 

“But 

“‘T didn’t come to talk business. I came 
to ask after Cynthia. How is she?” 

Miss Clarkson sighed. 

“Poor child, she is still in a dreadful 
state, and no wonder. No news at all from 
her husband. He has simply deserted her.’ 

“Poor darling! Can’t I see her?” 

“Not at present. I have persuaded her 
to go down to Brighton for a day or two. I 
think the sea air will pick her up. So much 
better than mooning about in a London 
hotel. She is leaving on the eleven o’clock 
train. I gave her your love, and she was 
most grateful that you should have re- 
membered your old friendship and be sorry 
for her in her affliction.” 

“Well, I can write to her. 
staying?” 

“T don’t know her Brighton address, but 
no doubt the Cadogan Hotel would for- 
ward letters. I think she would be glad to 
hear from you, dear.” 

Eve looked sadly at the framed testi- 
monials which decorated the wall. She was 
not often melancholy, but it was such a 
beast of a day and all her friends seemed 
to be having such a bad time. 

“Oh, Clarkie,”’ she said, ‘‘what a lot of 
trouble there is in the world!” 

“Yes, yes!” sighed Miss Clarkson, a spe- 
cialist on this subject. 

““All the horses you back finish sixth and 
all the girls you like best come croppers. 
Boor little Phyllis! Weren’t you sorry for 

er?” 

“But her husband, surely, is most de- 
voted!” 

“Yes, but she’s frightfully hard up, and 
you remember how opulent she used to be 
at school. Of course, it must sound funny 
hearing me pitying people for having no 
money. But somehow other people’s hard- 
upness always seems so much worse than 
mine. Especially poor old Phyl’s, because 
she really isn’t fit to stand it. It made my 
heart bleed to see her in that awful, poky 
little drawing-room. I’ve been used to 
being absolutely broke all my life. Poor 
dear father always seemed to be writing an 
article against time, with creditors scratch- 
ing earnestly at the door.” Evelaughed, but 
her eyes were misty. “‘He was a brick, 
wasn’t he? I mean, sending me to a first- 


Where is she 


‘class school like Wayland House when he 


often hadn’t enough money to buy tobacco, 
poor angel! I expect he wasn’t always up 
to time with fees, was he?”’ 

“Well, my dear, of course I was only an 
assistant mistress at Wayland House and 
had nothing to do with the financial side, 
but I did hear sometimes a 

-“Poor darling father! Do you know, 
one of my earliest recollections—I couldn’t 
have been more than ten—is of a ring at 
the front-door bell and father diving like a 
seal under the sofa and poking his head out 
and imploring me in a hoarse voice to hold 
the fort. I went to the door and found an 
indignant man with a blue paper. I prat- 
tled so prettily and innocently that he not 
only went away quite contentedly but ac- 
tually patted me on the head and gave me 
a penny. And when the door had shut 
father crawled out from under the sofa and 
gave me twopence, making threepence in 
all—a good morning’s work. I bought 
father a diamond ring with it at a shop 
down the street, I remember. At least I 
thought it was a "diamond. They may have 
swindled me, for I was very young.’ 

“You have had a hard life, dear.’’ 

“Yes, but hasn’t it been a lark! I’ve 
loved every minute of it. Besides, you can’t 
call me really one of the submerged tenth. 
Uncle Thomas left me a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, and mercifully I’m not 
allowed to touch the capital. If only there 
were no hats or safety bets in the world I 
should be smugly opulent. But I mustn’t 
keep you any longer, Clarkie dear. I ex- 
pect the waiting room is full of dukes who 
want cooks and cooks who want dukes, all 
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fidgeting and wondering how 
you’re going to keep them. | 
ling.” 

And having kissed Miss Cl 
and straightened her hat, w 
motherly embrace had di 
left the room. 


CHAPTER IV 


EANWHILE, at the D; 
rather painful scene ha 
place. Psmith, having regai 
of the building, had made h 
washroom, where, after stu 
tures with interest for a m 
mirror, he smoothed his ha 
rain had somewhat disorde 
brushed his clothes with ext 
went to the cloakroom for 
attendant regarded him as h 
the air of one whose mind 
at rest. | 
“Mr. Walderwick was in h 
ago, sir,’’ said the attendant. 

““Yes?”’ said Psmith, mil 
“An energetic, bustling sc 
Walderwick. Always some 
here, now there.”’ | 

“Asking about his umbre 
pursued the attendant witl 
coldness. . 

“Indeed? Asking about 
eh?” 

“Made a great fuss about i 

“And rightly,’”’ said Psm 
proval. “The good’ man | 
brella.”’ 

“Of course I had to tell 
had took it, sir.’ 

“Of course. 1 would not ] 
wise,’’ assented Psmith hea 
this spirit of candor. Ther 
reservations, no subterfuges 
and Comrade Walderwick. L 
and aboveboard.”’ 

“He seemed very put out, 
off to find you.’ 

“T am always glad of a ch 
rade Walderwick,”’ said Psmit 

He left the cloakroom and 
hall, where he desired the por 
him a cab. This having dray 
of the club, he descended the 
about to enter it when there 
cry in his rear and through t 
there came bounding a pinl 
youth, who called loudly: 

“Here! Hi, Smith! Dashi 

Psmith climbed into the e 
benevolently out at the newe 

““Ah, Comrade Walderwic 
“What have we on our mind 

““Where’s my umbrella?”’ ¢ 
pink one. “The cloakroom 
you took my umbrella. I m 
a joke, but that was a dash 
brella.’’ 

“Tt was, indeed,’ Psmith 
dially. ‘“‘It may be of inter 
know that I selected it as the 
one from among a number of 
I fear this club is becoming 
Comrade Walderwick. You w 
mind would hardly believe t 
of some of the umbrellas I 
the cloakroom.” 

“Where is it?” 

“The cloakroom? You tw 
as you go in at the main entran 
“My umbrella, dash it! 

umbrella?” 

‘* Ah, there,’”’ said Psmith, ¢ 
a touch of manly regret in hi 
have me! I gave it to a your 
street. Where she is at the pre 
I could not say.” 

The pink youth tottered sli 

“You gave my umbrella to 

““A very loose way of de 
You would not speak of her 
fashion if you had seen he! 
Walderwick, she was wonder 
plain, blunt, rugged man, abc 
emotions as a general thing; 
confess that she stirred a chor¢ 
is not often stirred. She thr 
tered old heart, Comrade 
There is no other word. Thril 

“But, dash it 

Psmith reached out a long 
his hand paternally on the oth 

“Be brave, Comrade Walc 
said. ‘Be a man and bite the 
sorry to have been the means 
you of an excellent umbrella, 
minded man you will reali 
alternative. It was raining. 
there, crouched despairaaa 
awning of that shop. She ¥ 

(Continued on Page 
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MAVERICK 
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Somehow, when the calves were 
branded, this one was missed. Perhaps 
he escaped the round-up; perhaps he 
was simply overlooked. In the lan- 
guage of the cattle country, he is a 
maverick. By the custom of the cattle 
country, he is no man’s property and 
any man’s opportunity. 


Before long some passing ranchman 
will ‘‘spot’’ him, brand him, raise him 
for market and make the profit that 
should have gone to the original owner. 


Not long ago a manufacturer re- 
marked to us that he was ‘“‘tired of 
making maverick merchandise.” 


For twenty years he has permitted 
his product to go out of his factory 
without his brand; for twenty years he 
has permitted his merchandise to be 
sold under a number of different 
brands, neither owned nor controlled 
by him. 

For twenty years he has permitted 
others to reap the good-will created by 
his goods; to capitalize his quality for 
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their own benefit; to control a market 
that might have been his. 


In all these years, he has carefully 
and consistently built up his credit with 
his banks. He has realized that their 
good-will and their confidence are 
greater assets than money on deposit. 
Yet he has failed to cultivate his credit 
with the public. He has failed to 
realize that public good-will toward 
his name, public confidence in his 
product, public respect for his char- 
acter, can be assets as valuable as his 
credit at the banks. 


“T have been just a bit foolish,” he 
said, ‘and I may as well admit it. I 
suppose’’—and he smiled as he con- 
tinued—‘“‘I suppose if I had been a 
cattleman instead of a manufacturer 
I would have raised nothing except 
mavericks. But I am waking up. I 
am going to brand my goods, and 
through advertising I am going to 
make my brand mean something to the 
public—and to me.” 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
elsewhere, but the moisture lay in wait to 
damage her hat. What could I do? What 
could any man worthy of the name do but 
go down to the cloakroom and pinch the 
best umbrella in sight and take it to her? 
Yours was easily the best. There was ab- 
solutely no comparison. I gave it to her 
and she has gone off with it, happy once 
more. This explanation,’ said Psmith, 
“will, I am sure, sensibly diminish your 
natural chagrin. You have lost your um- 
brella, Comrade Walderwick, but in what 
a cause! In what a cause, Comrade Wal- 
derwick! You are now entitled to rank 
with Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The latter is perhaps the closer 
historical parallel. He 
spread his cloak to keep a 
queen from wetting her feet. 
You—by proxy—yielded 
up your umbrella to save 
a girl’s hat. Posterity will 
be proud of you, Comrade 
Walderwick. You will go 
down in legend and song. 
Children in ages to come 
will cluster about their 
grandfather’s knees, say- 
ing, ‘Tell us how the great 
Walderwick lost his um- 
brella, grandpapa.’ And he 
will tell them, and they will 
rise from the recital, better, 
deeper, broader children. 
But now, as I see that the 
driver has started his 
meter, I fear I must con- 
clude this little chat— 
which I, for one, have 
heartily enjoyed. Drive 
on,”’ he said, leaning out of 
the window. “‘I want to 
go to Ada Clarkson’s Em- 
ployment Bureau in 
Shaftesbury Avenue.” 

The cab moved off. The 
Hon. Hugo Walderwick, 
after one passionate glance 
in its wake, realized that 
he was getting wet and 
went back into the club. 

Arriving at the address 
named, Psmith paid his 
cab, and having mounted 
the stairs delicately knuck- 
led the ground-glass win- 
dow of Inquiries. 

““My dear Miss Clark- 
son,” he began in an affa- 
ble voice the moment the 
window had shot up, “‘if 
you can spare me a few 
moments of your valuable 
time 2 

‘*Miss Clarkson’s en- 
gaged.” 

Psmith scrutinized her 
gravely through his mon- 
ocle. ‘‘Aren’t you Miss 
Clarkson?”’ 

Inquiries said she was 
not. 

“Then,” said Psmith, 
“there has been a misun- 
derstanding, for which,” he 
added cordially, ‘“‘I am to 
blame. Perhaps I could see 
her anon? You will find 
me in the waiting room 
when required.” 

He went into the waiting room, and hay- 
ing picked up a magazine from the table 
settled down to read a story in the Girl’s 
Friend—the January number of the year 
1919, for employment ‘agencies, like den- 
tists, prefer their literature of a matured 
vintage. He was absorbed in this when 
Eve came out of the private office. 


CHAPTER V 


SMITH rose courteously as she entered. 

“My dear Miss Clarkson,” he said, ‘“‘if 
you can spare me a moment of your val- 
uable time ——”’ 

“Good gracious!” said Eve. 
traordinary!”’ 

“‘A singular coincidence,”’ agreed Psmith. 

“You never gave me time to thank you 
for the umbrella,” said Eve reproachfully. 
“You must have thought me awfully rude. 
But you took my breath away.” 

“My dear Miss Clarkson, please do 
not i 
““Why do you keep galling me that?” 
**Aren’t you Miss Clarkson either?’ 

“Of course I’m not.” 

“Then,” said Psmith, ‘‘I must start my 
quest all over again. These constant checks 
are trying to an ardent spirit. Perhaps ycu 


“How ex- 
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are a young bride come to engage her first 
cook?”’ 

“No, I’m not married.” 

“Good!” 

Eve found his relieved thankfulness a 
little embarrassing. In the momentary 
pause which followed his remark Inquiries 
entered alertly. 

“Miss Clarkson will see you now, sir.” 

“Leave us,’”’ said Psmith with a wave of 
his hand. ‘‘We would be alone.”’ 

Inquiries stared; then, awed by his man- 
ner and general appearance of magnifi- 
cence, withdrew. 

“T suppose, really,’ said Eve, toying 
with the umbrella, ‘‘I ought to give this 
back to you.” She glanced at the dripping 
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Eve’s eyes opened wide. 

“Do you mean to say you gave me some- 
body else’s umbrella?”’ 

“T had unfortunately omitted to bring 
my own out with me this morning.” 

“T never heard of such a thing!” 

“Merely practical socialism. Other peo- 
ple are content to talk about the redistri- 
bution of property. I go out and do it.” 

“But won’t he be awfully angry when he 
finds out it has gone?” 

“He has found out, and it was pretty to 
see his delight. I explained the circum- 
stances and he was charmed to have been 
of service to you.” . 

The door opened again, and this time it 
was Miss Clarkson in person who entered. 


“‘Psmith. The P is Silent’? \ 


window. “But it is raining rather hard, 
TST celta 

“Like the dickens,’’ assented Psmith. 

“Then would you mind very much if I 
kept it till this evening?”’ 

“Please do.” 

“Thanks ever so much. I will send it 
back to you tonight, if you will give me the 
name and address.”’ 

Psmith waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“No, no! If it is of any use to you, I 
hope that you will look on it as a present.” 

“A present!” 

“A gift,’’ explained Psmith. 

“But I really can’t go about accepting 
expensive umbrellas from people. Where 
shall I send it?” 


“Tf you insist, you may send it to the - 


Hon. Hugo Walderwick, Drones Club, 
Dover Street. But it really isn’t necessary.” 

“T won’t forget. And thank you very 
much, Mr. Walderwick.” 

“Why do you call me that?” 

“Well, you said ah 

“Ah, I see. A slight confusion of ideas. 
No, I am not Mr. Walderwick. And be- 
tween ourselves I should hate to be. Com- 
rade Walderwick is merely the man to 
whom the umbrella belongs.” 


She had found Inquiries’ statement over 
the speaking tube rambling and unsatis- 
factory, and had come to investigate for 
herself the reason why the machinery of 
the office was being held up. 

“Oh, I must go,” said Eve as she saw 
her. ‘I’m interrupting your business.”’ 

“T’m so glad you're still here, dear,” 
said Miss Clarkson. ‘I have just been 
looking over my files and I see that there 
is one vacancy—for a nurse,” said Miss 
Clarkson with a touch of the apologetic in 
her voice. 

“Oh, no, that’s all right,” said Eve. ‘I 
don’t really need anything. But thanks 
ever so much for bothering.” 

She smiled affectionately upon the pro- 
prietress, bestowed another smile upon 
Psmith as he opened the door for her, and 
went out. Psmith turned away from the 
door with a thoughtful look upon his face. 

“Ts that young lady a nurse?”’ he asked. 

“Do you want a nurse?” inquired Miss 
Clarkson, at once the woman of business. 

“T want that nurse,’ said Psmith with 
conviction. 

“She is a delightful girl,’ said Miss 
Clarkson with enthusiasm. ‘There is no 
one whom I would feel more confidence in 
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who rule the fish market. He insisted on my 
going into the business to learn it from the 
bottom up, thinking, no doubt, that I 
would follow in his footsteps and eventu- 
ally work my way to the position of a 
whitebait wizard. Alas, he was too san- 
guine. It was not to be,” said Psmith 
solemnly, fixing an owl-like gaze on Miss 
Clarkson through his eyeglass. 

“No?” said Miss Clarkson. 

“No. Last night I was obliged to in- 
form him that the fish business was all 
right, but it wouldn’t do, and that I pro- 
posed to sever my connection with the 
firm forever. I may say at once that there 
ensued something in the nature of a family 
earthquake. Hard words,” sighed Psmith. 
“Black looks. Unseemly wrangle. And the 
upshot of it all was that my uncle washed 
his hands of me and drove me forth into 
the great world. Hence my anxiety to find 
employment. My uncle has definitely 
withdrawn his countenance from me, Miss 
Clarkson.” 

“Dear, dear!’’ murmured the proprie- 
tress sympathetically. 

“Yes. He is a hard man, and he judges 
his fellows solely by their devotion to fish. 
I never in my life met a man so wrapped up 
in a subject. For years he has been prac- 
tically a monomaniac on the subject of 
fish. So much so that he actually looks like 
one. It is as if he had taken one of those 
auto-suggestion courses and had kept say- 
ing to himself, ‘Every day, in every respect, 
I grow more and more like a fish.’ His 
closest friends can hardly tell now whether 
he more nearly resembles a halibut or a 
cod. But I am boring you again with this 
family gossip.” 

He eyed Miss Clarkson with such a sud- 
den and penetrating glance that she started 
nervously. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed. 

“You relieve my apprehensions. I am 
only too well aware that, when fairly 
launched on the topic of fish, I am more 
than apt to weary my audience. I cannot 
understand this enthusiasm for fish. My 
uncle used to talk about an unusually large 
catch of pilchards in Cornwall in much the 
same awed way as a right-minded curate 
would talk about the spiritual excellence of 
his bishop. To me, Miss Clarkson, from 
the start the fish business was what I can 
only describe as a washout. It nauseated 
my finer feelings. It got right in amongst 
my fibers. I had to rise and partake of a 
simple breakfast at about four in the morn- 
ing, after which I would make my way to 
Billingsgate Market and stand for some 


AGRICULTURE 


(Continued from Page 18) 


All over Continental Europe political 
authority is at low ebb, and organized 
agitators exploit circumstances of distress 
in order to arouse uprisings. Germany has 
Bolshevists of the Left and Bolshevists of 
the Right, each ready to exploit hunger 
and cold. The former make the more 
noise, but the latter shoot the better. Polit- 
ical communism seems out of the question; 
but rioting, pillage and looting are easily 
instigated when cold and hunger exist. It 
is from this point of view that many Ger- 
mans look enviously at the Fascisti move- 
ment in Italy. 

The subject of requisitioned grain is a 
source of controversy between the Reich 
and the Southern states. The difficulties 
over requisition of grain for the republic 
are similar to the difficulties over delivery 
of timber on account of reparations. The 
Bavarians resent the centralization of au- 
thority in Berlin, desiring to retain at 
least the measure of autonomy they pos- 
sessed in the old empire. They feel that 
they have the right to judge what propor- 
tion of their crops they need for their own 
consumption and what they shall deliver 
to the Reich. The Catholic landed gentry 
of Bavaria do not see why they should 
make contributions of ticket bread for 
atheistic socialists in Berlin. 

It is in the south that the requisition of 
grain is most resisted, though the peasant 
of Northern Germany is not enthusiastic 
over the seizure of grain at a fraction of the 
world price. At one time in November, 
1922, the price of requisitioned wheat was 
28,500 marks a ton and the free price 
280,000 marks! That difference transcends 
the bounds of patriotism. 
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hours knee-deep in dead fish of every 
description. A jolly life for a cat, no doubt, 
but a bit too thick for a Shropshire Psmith. 
Mine, Miss Clarkson, is a refined and 
poetic nature. I like to be surrounded by 
joy and life, and I know nothing more 
joyless and deader than a dead fish. Multi- 
ply that dead fish by a million and you have 
an environment which only a Dante could 
contemplate with equanimity. My uncle 
used to tell me that the way to ascertain 
whether a fish was fresh was to peer into its 
eyes. Could I spend the springtime of life 
staring into the eyes of dead fish? No!” 

e rose. ‘Well, I will not detain you any 
longer. Thank you for the unfailing cour- 
tesy and attention with which you have 
listened to me. You can understand now 
why my talents are on the market, and why 
I am compelled to state specifically that no 
employment can be considered which has 
anything to do with fish. I am convinced 
that you will shortly have something par- 
ticularly good to offer me.” 

“T don’t know that I can say that, Mr. 
Psmith.” 

“The P is silent, as in pshrimp,”’ he re- 
minded her. ‘“‘Oh, by the way,” he said, 
pausing at the door, “there is one other 
thing before I go. While I was waiting for 
you to be disengaged, I chanced on an 
installment of a serial story in the Girl’s 
Friend for January, 1919. My search for 
the remaining issues proved fruitless. The 
title was Her Honor at Stake, by Jane 
Emmeline Moss. You don’t happen to 
know how it all came out in the end, do 
you? Did Lord Eustace ever learn that, 
when he found Clarice in Sir Jasper’s rooms 
at midnight, she had only gone there to 
recover some compromising letters for a 


girl friend? You don’t know? I feared as | 


much. Well, good morning, Miss Clarkson, 
good morning; I leave my future in your 
hands with a light heart.”’ : 

“‘T will do my best for you, of course.”’ 

“And what,’ said Psmith cordially, 
“could be better than Miss Clarkson’s 
best?”’ 

He closed the door gently behind him 
and went out. Struck by a kindly thought, 
he tapped upon Inquiries’ window and 
beamed benevolently as her bobbed head 
shot into view. 

“They tell me,” he said, ‘‘that Aspidis- 
tra is much fancied for the four o’clock race 
at Birmingham this afternoon. I give the 
information without prejudice, for what it 
is worth. Good day.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


JUROPEAN FOOD NEEDS AND AMERICAN 


A comparison of the crop year 1921 asa 
thirteen-month year with 1922 as an eleven- 
month year places the situation in a some- 
what better light. If in 1921 the bread-grain 
supply was 11,850,000 tons, minus 1,000,- 
000 tons for seed, that was about 830,000 
tons a month. If to the 1922 crop, 7,500,- 
000 tons, be added the reserve of 300,000 
tons and imports of 2,000,000 tons, minus 
1,000,000 tons for seed, that equals 800,000 
tons a month for eleven months. It is close 
figuring, but Germany has had much ex- 
perience in tight places during the past six 
years. The trade regards the crop estimate 
as low. 

The position of the government with 
respect to the ticket bread seems to be as 
follows: It was planned to have 2,000,000 
tons imported wheat and rye and to that 
add the 2,500,000 tons of requisitioned 
wheat and rye and issue this in the form 
of ticket bread. It now seems that the 
requisitioned bread grains will not be over 
1,600,000 tons, if that. To keep the pro- 
gram it would be necessary to import at 
least 2,900,000 tons for this purpose. Im- 
ports to January first have not exceeded 
700,000 tons, leaving 2,200,000 tons still to 
be imported. If this statement represents 
the correct situation the program of ra- 
tioned bread seems impossible of fulfillment. 

North of the latitude of Switzerland a 
huge potato crop has been reported. As the 
potatoes approached maturity throughout 
this area heavy and repeated rains fell. 
For six weeks in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Eastern Germany and Austria it rained 
almost daily. Excessive moisture at the 
time of maturation of the potato results in 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Material for 
Radio Panels 


Bakelite-Dilecto, the beau- 
tiful, horn-hard material with 
electrical and mechanical 
properties, has many radio 
uses. 

Sanded and buffed, it takes 
a polish like a piano. It can 
be punched, planed, shaved, 
sheared, turned, threaded, 
drilled, milled and sawed. 

Bakelite-Dilecto is practi- 
cally water-proof. It also 
resists the milder acids. It is 
a perfect insulator for every 
electrical use. (For unbiased 
report of comparative tests, 
see Bureau of Standards 
Bulletin No. 216.) 

Furnished in sheets, tubes, 
rods and special shapesin black 
and brown, Bakelite-Dilecto 
is ideal for radio panels, vario- 
coupler tubes, diaphragms in 
head-phones, loud speakers, 
and phonograph sound-boxes 
(or reproducers). 

In fact, it is difficult to 
circumscribe the limitations 
of this marvelous material. 
So we urge you to investigate 


bakelite 
?dilecto 


to determine if it might not 
profitably replace some ma- 
terial you are now using in 
your manufacturing proc- 
esses. Our book, ‘‘Insula- 
tion,” will be helpful. Ask 
for it. 

Further, our engineers will 
collaborate with yours, with- 
out obligation on your part. 
We will even submit samples 
made to blue-prints sub- 
mitted by responsible con- 
cerns. 

Find out! 
nearest office. 


Address our 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE 
COMPANY 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 


NEW YORK 
233 Broadway 
CHICAGO 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 
301 Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
75 Fremont St. 
LOS ANGELES 
411 So. Main St. 
SEATTLE 
. 91 Connecticut Ave. 
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Tear off and mail, without obligation 


Bakelite-Dilecto 


A laminated phenolic 
condensation product. 
oS a ae a eee aeces 


The Continental Fibre Company 
Newark, Delaware 
Gentlemen: 


How could Bakelite-Dilecto, in sheets, 
tubes, rods or special shapes, be used to replace 


for 


in making___ 2 


Firm name 


Address 


Individual. 
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_STEVENS MAKES A DISCOVEI 


Mrs. Stevens was a friendly, companionable little woman 
and she liked to entertain. And yet, to be very frank 
about it—the last two or three parties hadn’t been as 
successful as she would have liked. And she had worked 
so hard over them, too! 


She mentioned the matter to Mr. Stevens. “I’m at my 
wit’s end,’”’ she said. ‘‘The card club will meet here 
Tuesday afternoon and I just can’t think of anything 
suitable to serve as refreshments. What would you do?” 


Mr. Stevens looked up from the inevitable paper. ‘“‘If 
I were doing it, I’d serve Coffee and sandwiches and a 
bit of cake. That’s one combination everybody is sure 
to like. There’s nothing like a good, hot cup of Coffee 
to make folks feel at home.” 


" 
Mr. Stevens arrived home a little early on Tuesday night. 
‘““How’d the party go?” he asked. 


“Fine—just fine!’’ smiled Mrs. Stevens. ‘“‘The best 
party I’ve ever given. All the other women thought so, 
too. You were right about the refreshments—particu- 
larly the Coffee. Mrs. Graham’s going to serve the same 
combination when the card club meets at her home 
next week.” 


Six Rules for making BETTER COFFEE 


1— Keep your Coffee fresh 4— Don’t boil your Coffee 
2— Measure carefully 5—Serve at once 
3— Use grounds only once 6—Scour the Coffee-pot 


COFFEE 


the universal drink | 


The planters of Sao Paulo, Brazil, who produce more than half of 

all the Coffee used in the United States, are conducting this educa- 

tional advertising campaign in co-operation with the leading Coffee 
merchants of the United States. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York 
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The margarine consumption of Germany 
is heavy. Three-quarters of the margarine 
factories in the country are owned and oper- 
ated by foreigners. These concerns mark 
the sales price every day to correspond 
to the import price of the vegetable oils. 
Thus the retail price of margarine follows 
very closely the gold price of the com- 
modity. Since the prices of domestic food- 
stuffs lag behind the gold price, this has the 
effect of discouraging the consumption of 
margarine. The increase in sugar imports is 
not directly reciprocal to the low fat ration. 

It is frequently suggested that German 
requirements of imported foods might be 
reduced by restriction of the national diet. 
During the past year the national intake in 
calories has been considerably higher than 
it was during the last two years of the war 
and the first two years of peace. This 
fact, however, furnishes no valid basis for a 
reduction in the current standard of living. 
There is in Germany today a submerged 
class of undernourished people larger than 
before the war. There is also an under- 
nourished fraction of the middle class that 
found no counterpart at all in society be- 
fore the war. The organized manual work- 
ers are not so well fed as before the war. 
The unmarried youths of the cities are bet- 
ter fed than before the war. The civil serv- 
ants are seriously underfed. The peas- 
ants enjoy a normal diet. There is a small 
class of overnourished Germans, but this 
group is certainly smaller than before the 
war. The foreigners living in Germany 
live quite as well as before the war, and at 
low cost. The national diet contains more 
in cereal, potatoes and vegetables and less 
in meat and dairy products than before 
the war. To a considerable extent animal 
fat has been replaced by vegetable oil. All 
in all, the diet is less vigorous than the 
normal diet of the prewar period, and for 
children less sustaining for growth. 

This intake of food, however, has to 
accomplish more than it did before the war. 
Germans wear thinner clothing than in 
normal times, and houses are less well 
heated. Cold rooms and thin clothing 
impose greater burdens on the heat produc- 
tion of the body, necessitating increased 
intake of food. 


Wasted Grains 


An analysis of family budgets in Ger- 
many indicates that the present food intake 
is maintained largely because of restrictions 
in other directions. Viewing the standard 
of living in terms of goods and services, it 
seems clear that the mass of urban Germans 
today are not enjoying over 70 per cent of 
the goods and services of the prewar period. 
Since rents are controlled in the most 
drastic manner, the proportion of the family 
income devoted to rent has fallen from 18 
to as low as 2 per cent. The increased 
costs of fuel and light partly counteract 
this saving. Of the remainder of the fam- 
ily income, the largest part is devoted to 
foodstuffs; clothing and the accessories 
and sundries receive a minor share. 

If further material reduction in the na- 
tional food supply were undertaken, this 
would lead to inequitable distribution of 
the available food supply between different 
classes and sections of the country, as was 
the case during the war. The food supply 
could, indeed, be made much larger if half 
the barley devoted to beer were used as 
human food; if horses in the cities were fed 
on the war rations of a few years ago and 
the oats used as human food; if less pota- 
toes were used for distilling and animal 
feed and more for human food. In this 
manner the sum total of calories in the 
national diet would be maintained with 
less of import of wheat and rye. But no 
such forcible reconstruction of the national 
diet could be attempted except with the 
restoration of the rigid system of food con- 
trol that proved so obnoxious during the 
war. Under these circumstances, the sug- 
gestion of limiting food imports is seen to 
be gratuitous. A suggestion to return to 
soup kitchens has been received with popu- 
lar derision and indignation. 

When one comes to consider German 
ability to import an additional 1,000,000 
tons of bread grains to compensate for crop 
failure, one must scrutinize the balance of 
merchandise trade and the account of inter- 
national payments. The discussion is neces- 
sarily largely one of conjecture. German 
trade statistics are in such a condition of 
confusion as to be unreliable and refractory 
to interpretation. 

In the majority report of the Committee 
of Experts on the Stabilization of the Mark, 
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signed by Brand, Cassel, Jenks and Keynes, 
is the following comment on German sta- 
tistics: ‘‘We have been given many dif- 
ferent figures and we doubt if any of them 
deserve much credence.’’ In the minority 
report of the same committee, signed by 
Dubois, Kamenka and Vissering, stands the 
following: ‘Unfortunately we have no 
exact statistics regarding Germany’s pres- 
ent balance of payments, nor even any 
trustworthy figures as to balance of trade.” 

One knows, in terms of bulk, the import 
and export of staple materials. The quantity 
is scarcely more than half the prewar fig- 
ures. The present exports would not have 
sustained the prewar standard of living. 
When it comes to values it is largely a 
matter of conjecture. Import values are 
made very insecure by fluctuation of the 
mark. Added to this is the tendency to 
exaggerate import values in order to in- 
crease customs revenues. With respect to 
export values the opposite tendency exists, 
to lower values in order to evade payments 
on reparation. 


The Negative Trade Balance 


It is agreed that the German balance of 
merchandise trade is negative; but how 
much no one knows, because exaggerated 
import values and depreciated export 
values make the negative balance of trade 
larger than it actually is. In addition, there 
is a great deal of smuggling through the 
area of occupation. Even if the merchan- 
dise trade were balanced, it is clear that the 
sudden addition to imports of the increased 
quantities of bread grains required must re- 
sult in an unwieldy import excess. It is not 
clear in which directions Germany could 
best limit imports in attempting to com- 
pensate for this increase in wheat imports. 
The import of raw materials could not be 
restricted except with disastrous results on 
industry. 

Concerning the state of the international 
account of Germany, we have still less fact 
and more conjecture. Rathenau estimated 
the negative balance at 750,000,000 gold 
marks a year. According to the govern- 
ment the negative balance for the first 
six months of 1922 was 700,000,000 gold 
marks; according to a competent trade 
estimate, the figure was only 200,000,000. 
The items are not available and the figures 
are commonly regarded as much too high. 
It is agreed that the German balance of 
international payments is negative; but to 
what extent is conjectural. 

Germany has received during the past 
year an increase in tourist moneys, though 
probably of no great volume. Her activi- 
ties in the directions of shipping, trading, 
insurance and banking have been ex- 
panded—partly under German names and 
partly under foreign names—and represent 
a considerable increase in invisible re- 
sources. The transfers of gold are a matter 
of official record. Few marks have been 
sold in the foreign world since July, 1922. 
Considerable German capital has been ex- 
ported for investment purposes in foreign 
countries as an expression of flight of the 
mark. Rather large remittances have been 
received on interest account that are not 
matters of official record. 

During the autumn there was consider- 
able import of foreign capital for invest- 
ment. German marks in foreign lands and 
fresh foreign capital have been attracted by 
the very low prices of German properties 
and shares subsequent to the precipitous 
fall of the mark. German stocks and 
bonds have found some sale in foreign 
markets. Of these transactions in both di- 
rections there is no record. 

When all is said, accepting the statement 
that the international account is somewhat 
negative, it remains certain that the bal- 
ance of payments is in no position to adapt 
itself to the item represented in the im- 
portation of another million tons of wheat 
and rye. Most of this must come from 
overseas. From Poland, Germany can im- 
port some rye, potatoes and sugar, for 
which she is able to offer payment in goods, 
assuming that the Germans and Poles can 
get together in trading. 

The Russians are offering rye from 
Northern Ukraine on condition that Ger- 
many furnish transport and coal to the 
frontier. Such an importation would be 
paid for with goods. Commodities shipped 
to Poland and Russia would represent an 
extra, and would not be subtracted from 
goods that would be otherwise exported. It 
is certain, however, that much cannot be 
secured from these directions. It is more 
than doubtful whether Germany will secure 


“Your Batterys Dead 
frozen Up Teht 


Remember this: A prop- 
erly charged battery won’t 
freeze—can’t freeze. A 
hydrometer reading of 
1.275, of more, means 
safety eveninzero weather. 
Play safe—‘‘have a Hafner 
handy”’—and know your 
battery’s exact condition 
all the time. Freeze up 
your battery and it means 
at least $10 to put it back 
inshape. And the tragedy 
of it is that only 75c, in- 
vested in a guaranteed 
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“First Aid To Your Battery” 


would have warned you in 
time. This great hydro- 
meter gives you an accu- 
rate, seen-at-a-glance 
scientific reading. Tells 
specific gravity and wheth- 
er your battery is empty, 
half-charged or full. A 
worthy running-mate to 
)__ any battery and as necessary 
p as your emergency brake. 


A HAFNER 
HYDROMETER 


At a New Low Price 


Hafner Hydrometersat the 
new low price of 75c set a 

2 : ® higher standard of value. 
Built as painstakingly as a fine Swiss watch. 
Little glass “beads” keep the float from 
sticking to the barrel by capillary attraction. 
Dial reads easily in poor light. Comes in 
sturdy container for tucking away in tool- 
box or door compartment. 


HERENGE 
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“First Aid To Your Battery” 


Radio “BUGS” 
The snarling “cat-fights” 
that ruin radio enjoy- 
ment are usually caused 
by a run-down storage 
battery and zot by “‘stat- 
ic’ as you have always 4 
supposed. \ 

Your battery is the \J ie i 
“power-house”’ of your radio outfit. Visit , 
any good automobile or radio accessory 
shop and invest 75c in a Hafner Hydro- 
meter. Keep that “power-house”’ in proper 
shape. Do this today. 


Auto Accessory Dealers 


The great demand for Hafner Hydrometers is 
sustained by a national consumer advertising 
campaign, month in and month out. It is such 
a good hydrometer at such a low price that it 
appeals to every one. Dealers are furnished 

with attractive display hangers and every 
Lr possible sales co-operation. Order 
& @e wg through your jobber—all good jobbers 
carry Hafners or will get them for you. 


Hafner Manufacturing Co. 
3128 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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“Have a Hafner Handy” 
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any material amount of grain from the 
Balkans. They have little to sell, trans- 
portation is disabled and the political nego- 
tiations are difficult. Most of the grain 
must come from overseas. 

The writer is unable to see how Germany 
can secure much grain from overseas except 
on credits or through charity, unless Ger- 
man nationals step forward with the offer 
to devote their foreign balances to this pur- 
pose. The existing foreign balances of Ger- 
many have been the subject of frequent 
discussion, usually with exaggeration. It 
is very difficult to obtain facts, except so 
far as concerns German property under 
requisition in enemy countries. Keynes, 
McKenna and the Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer have on recent occasions sepa- 
rately stated their views on this subject, 
and they are in general agreement that 
existing German balances abroad cannot 
exceed $500,000,000. French and Amer- 
ican estimates run as high as $1,000,000,- 
000. The Germans value their holdings 
still impounded in the United States at 
$400,000,000. 

These balances lie outside the control or 
use of the German Government, except at 
the option of German nationals. While the 
world looks to the German nationals to use 
their foreign holdings to buy food for the 
Fatherland, the outcast Germans, who 
have lost homes and property in the loss of 
German territory, are looking to the home 
government for compensation. In the 
event of an alarming food crisis in Germany 
it is possible that German nationals might 
join with foreign agencies in supplying 
grain to Germany; but it is not probable 
that these balances will be devoted to pay- 
ing the cost of importing food except in the 
event of overwhelming crisis. 

Germany theoretically has two methods 
open to her: Selling paper money in 
foreign markets and raising an interna- 
tional loan. With definite stabilization of 
the mark, foreign purchase of the mark 
might again be resumed. But with definite 
stabilization of the mark, purchase of 
wheat with marks would not be necessary. 
To sell additional marks abroad would 
mean fresh inflation. Wheat will scarcely 
be traded in exchange for marks. There 
remains, therefore, only international cred- 
its and loans, either on a commercial or on 
a governmental basis. With this stated, the 
subject of the food supply of the German 
people during the present season is merged 
with the political problems of reparation, 
stabilization of the mark, moratorium and 
foreign loan. This looks bad, but the con- 
viction remains that Germany will in some 
way secure bread. 


Plant Conditions 


To increase imports of grain, Germany - 


might conceivably reduce other imports or 
increase exports of an industrial character. 
Germany has been living partly on her 
capital—largely of the middle class—but 
she cannot continue this much longer. Is 
it possible, in the immediate future, for 
Germany to increase her industrial out- 
put? 

The factors involved are capital, manage- 
ment, labor, physical plant, raw materials, 
fuel and transport. There is real scarcity 
of capital in Germany. There is scarcity of 
operative credit, for the credit facilities 
of the banks do not expand proportion- 
ately to the decline of the mark. There 
is little scarcity of industrial laborers, 
though the output per working day is low. 

There is no lack of managerial talent 
in Germany. The war losses in engineers 
and managers have been made good by 
the return to Germany of trained technical 
men from the portions of the empire split 
off under the treaty of peace, and from 
foreign countries. German manufacturing 
plants are in first-grade condition. War 
expansion has been converted into peace 
expansion; the huge paper profits of the 
past two years have been largely devoted to 
perfection of equipment and installation, 
representing a return to the plants of the 
savings of their owners. The potential ca- 
pacity of the plants is easily double the 
present output. Thereisno pressing scarcity 
of raw materials since purchases are always 
possible on the credit of the industrial mag- 
nates. 

There is scarcity of fuel in Germany. 
The output of mines is low as the result of 
low outturn per miner per hour and the 
short workday. Naturally, the loss of the 
Saar and a portion of Upper Silesia, and 
the deliveries to the Allies in reparation 
represent a large deflection. Germany is 
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importing coal from Great Britain. This in 
itself is not abnormal, because coal was 
imported from Great Britain before the 
war; but the present distribution of British 
coal is abnormal and represents a heavy 
loss in transportation. Brown coal im- 
ports from Czecho-Slovakia have been sus- 
pended on account of disparity in the two 
currencies. 

That Germany is a net coal importing 
instead of a net coal exporting country, as 
before the war, has a bad effect on the 
international account. The scarcity of coal 
falls on the householder rather than upon 
the industries, and it would not be correct 
to state that production, as reflected in 
exports, is restricted by scarcity of coal. 

Conditions in transportation have been 
considerably improved within the past year. 
Since early in 1922 the operating deficit 
has been overcome by efficient manage- 
ment, and this will be maintained unless 
the railroads are overwhelmed by new wage 
increases unaccompanied by corresponding 
rate increases. There is considerable equip- 
ment out of order, both in cars and locomo- 
tives. Certain classes of freight, notably 
potatoes, have not received proper atten- 
tion. Industrial production for export 
trade, however, has not suffered from de- 
fective railway service. 


Reduced Output 


The relations of cost, turnover and out- 
put for unit of labor demand particular 
consideration. Unskilled labor in Germany 
today draws almost as high wage as skilled 
labor. This has the effect of abolishing the 
system of apprenticeship and entices work- 
ers from country to city. The labor unions 
have a membership of nearly 8,000,000. 

A large group of unskilled workers from 
seventeen to twenty-two years of age pre- 
sents a peculiar problem. These workers are 
unmarried and their wages are excessive, 
compared with the costs of living, when con- 
trasted with conditions of older married 
workers. They are unorganized and irre- 
sponsible, disdainful of guidance by older 
heads, and it is from this class that the fear 
of social disorder in Germany proceeds. 
Civil servants and clerical workers are 
underpaid. With all classes of workers, the 
attempt is made to secure wage advances 
as rapidly as the mark falls, which attempt 
is successful in proportion to the strength 
of organization of the workers of the par- 
ticular group. 

Before the war Germany employed 
many Polish and Italian industrial laborers 
and Slavic agricultural workers. These are 
no longer available, with the result that the 
peak periods of labor needs in the different 
employments are exaggerated and the ef- 
fectiveness of localized strikes increased. 

A statistical study of output in different 
industries makes it clear that the reduction 
of the workday to eight hours has not been 
accompanied by an increased output a 
day, but on the contrary the output an 
hour under the eight-hour day is less than 
under the nine or ten hour workday of the 
prewar period. Since the volume of export 
of goods depends upon the margin between 
production and consumption, Germany 
can increase her exports only if she in- 
creases production, reduces consumption, 
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or both. As a practical proposition, reduc- 
tion of consumption may be excluded. 
Germany can hope to export more goods 
only if the output of her industries is 
augmented. This augmentation might be 
secured by speeding up during the eight- 
hour day, or by extending the workday to 
nine or ten hours. 

Labor leaders and industrialists seem 
agreed that speeding up of work is not 
practicable. The physical, mental and 
psychologic condition of the workers is 
such as to render them refractory to speed- 
ing up operations. Handworkers cannot 
intensify their efforts if headworkers are 
not able to proceed at the same pace. 
Expropriation of resources has had the 
same effect on the middle class as socialism 
on the workers, and clerical efficiency is not 
to be expected of them. There remains, 
therefore, no method of securing a greater 
output than to prolong the workday. 

To the proposition that a lengthened and 
intensified workday in Germany would 
result in heavy increase of exports, one 
serious qualification must be made. As- 
suming that goods of the value of a sum 
more than sufficient to balance the inter- 
national account could be produced, where 
are these to be sold? It is not sufficient to 
insist on harder work that produces goods; 
it is necessary to indicate the market where 
an effective demand for the goods exists. 
The marketing account of increased Ger- 
man production is just as important as the 
manufacturing account. 

In every large consuming country meas- 
ures have been undertaken to prevent the 
dumping of German goods. Illustrations 
are the new tariff of the United States and 
the British Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
Scrutiny of trade conditions does not con- 
vince one that the world would absorb 
materially more German goods at present 
prices than is the case at this time. Part- 
time employment has already been intro- 
duced into textile mills and factories of 
electrical machinery, the result of slack 
orders. Of course, the world would take 
an increased volume of German goods at 
greatly reduced prices. This, however, 
amounts to proposing a lengthened work- 
day, with reduction in standard of living 
and exploitation of the working class. 
Under these circumstances, the socialists 
contend that to adopt the ten-hour day for 
the payment of reparations would be to 
follow a precept of theoretical economics 
rather than to conform to actual conditions 
in world trade. 


The Eight-Hour Day 


The question of the workday presents 
the most difficult problem in Germany. 
For decades before the war the eight-hour 
workday was the ideal of the working 
classes. Had the war not occurred and the 
eight-hour day been granted as a conces- 
sion to labor, this short workday might 
have sufficed to cover the needs of the 
country. But, following the enormous 
destructions and depreciations of the war, 
it cannot suffice. 

Socialist leaders and economists are 
agreed that restitution by the country can- 
not be accomplished on the present eight- 
hour day. A relinquishment in principle 
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represented in our commercial balance. If 
the United States extends a loan to Brazil, 
every coffee-importing country in Europe 
enjoys participation in this loan. The 
intercourses of commerce and finance are 
such that it is not possible to trace the 
American dollar through the foreign world 
to its final return, but we may be sure that 
it is ever serving us as well as foreigners. 
Though loans extended from the United 
States in 1921-22 to Europe were much 
smaller than those to other portions of the 
world, the very volume of the loans ex- 
tended to countries of the world outside 
Europe were of added value to Europe. 

These considerations make it probable 
that Europe will be able to cover her in- 
creased requirements of foodstuffs by sell- 
ing currencies for foreign bills or by making 
purchases on credits or loans. Probably 
these methods alone will be employed by 
the Continental countries, since there is 
little basis for hope that increased import 
requirements can be covered by increased 
export surpluses of goods or services to be 
produced during this crop year. Therefore, 
we come to the proposition that if we are 
to sell to Europe 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 40,000,000 bushels of rye and 
100,000,000 bushels of feed grains, we must 
do so partly on credits, loans or through 
the purchase of European currencies. In 
addition, we must face the fact that any 
loans we extend to Canada and South Amer- 
ica will flow to Europe in part in the form 
of wheat. During the first ten months of 
1922 Germany imported from Argentina 
nearly 500,000 tons of wheat. This export 
was facilitated by our loans to Argentina. 

We are now in position to state a fun- 
damental question confronting American 
agriculture. Is it wise to lend money to 
foreign countries to enable them to pur- 
chase foodstuffs from us? Or is it wise to 
have our agriculture retreat to the point of 
self-sufficiency to cover domestic demands? 
We must judge agriculture in times of nor- 
mal relations, not by the war boom. So 
far as beef, mutton and wool are concerned, 
we had ceased to be an exporting country 
before the war, and have returned to this 
condition again. We were net importers of 
dairy products. Before the war our export 
of bread grains was rapidly declining to the 
dimension of an annual export merely 
operating to take up the slack of crop 
fluctuations. -We had a large export of 
feeding stuffs. Had the war not occurred, 
continuation of our export of feeding stuffs 
would have become problematical—except 
for Canada—in the face of increasing com- 
petition with corn from Argentina, corn 
and barley from the Balkans and Russia, 
and oil seeds from the tropics. We held the 
leading position as exporter of pork prod- 
ucts, only the Balkan states being serious 
competitors. Lard, however, faces fierce 
competition the world over with substitutes 
made from vegetable oils. 


Diversification of Crops 


Many economists support the view of 
certain agricultural authorities that it is 
necessary for us to remain a net export 
state in the principal cereals if for no 
other reason than safety. It is one thing 
to turn out an exportable surplus of wheat 
in connection with diversified agriculture 
and crop rotation, whereby fertility of the 
soil is maintained. It is a different thing 
that we do now—export wheat secured by 
exploitation of the soil by frontier farming. 
Frontier farming of wheat is declining in 
the United States. Within a few years 
wheat will be raised in Minnesota and in 
Kansas as a part of diversified agriculture 
only, as in Ohio. Apparently wheat will 
remain a major crop in the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon for 
climatie reasons. Soft wheat will continue 
to be exported from the Pacific Coast to 
Europe and Asia; durum wheat will con- 
tinue to be exported from the arid North- 
west, to be used in the manufacture of 
pastes in Europe. A crop of 750,000,000 
bushels of flour wheat would leave little for 
export except mediocre grain. Practically 
all the hard wheat and high-grade soft 
wheat of a crop of 750,000,000 bushels— 
excluding durum—would be required by 
the flour mills of the United States. 

During the past four years we have ex- 
ported over 1,250,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and rye and flours in terms of grain largely 
as the result of the collapse of Russia. It is 
the conviction of growers of this wheat— 
and of the agricultural authorities in Wash- 
ington and in the wheat-growing states— 
that this grain has not been marketed at 
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prices commensurate with the work of the 
farmer and the risks of the enterprise. If 
this be true, then the farmers would be 


better off today had the same efforts been | 


devoted to diversification of agriculture. 


In order to sell this quantity of wheat | 
abroad, the country has made extensive | 


foreign loans. 


Not only has the wheat of | 


these four years been exported with little | 


or no remuneration but it has represented 
impoverishment of the soil, exploitation of 
national resources, resulting in a deprecia- 
tion that must later be repaired through 
diversified farming or by the,application of 
artificial fertilizers. Certainly the advisa- 
bility of such a trade demands demonstra- 
tion. Of course, the lack of remuneration 
was due in part to the losses of the busi- 
ness cycle. But the production of the huge 
exportable surpluses was a part of the 
boom. We export wheat in competition 
with countries that grow wheat at lower 
cost. The wheat grower in the United 
States is in almost the same situation as his 
counterpart in England—he is a high-cost 
producer; his price is fixed at the datum 
line of Liverpool; his competitors are low- 
cost producers in countries with cheaper 
land. Conditions in agriculture are im- 
proving rapidly and the farmer must de- 
cide, in each area, at what price wheat 
growing pays. 


Economic Considerations 


A comparison of our wheat export with 
the coal export of Great Britain is perti- 
nent. Before the war Great Britain had a 
large export of coal. It was a source of 
profit for mine operators and furnished 
employment to miners. It was a heavy 
item in the international account and an 
important tonnage factor in British ship- 
ping. Great Britain is now exporting coal 
at no profit to mine operators and at mini- 
mal wages to miners. 
important as tonnage and in the inter- 
national account. But if the sale of this 
export coal were to continue unprofitable 
to operators and miners, how long would it 
be maintained by the owners? 

Our foreign loans have not been the ex- 


The trade is very | 


pression of excess of capital after all domes- | 


tic needs have been covered. The capital 


exported during the past two years could | 
have been advantageously placed in the | 
railways, waterways and highways of the | 


country. A debtor agricultural country 
must export products of the soil in order to 
pay for capital. But ought a creditor 
country to make foreign loans in order to 


enable products of the soil to be exported? | 
In a world of extraordinary velocity of | 


change it will not do to state @ priori, as 
a postulate of orthodox economics, that 
we must remain a food-exporting nation. 
Without undertaking here to controvert 
the proposition, one certainly is entitled to 
exact an argument based on the commodity 
phases of the situation and on the opera- 
tive aspects of agriculture. It is a question 
to be discussed, not a dictum to be stated. 
The proposition must be argued from the 
dynamics of agriculture. 


There are certain lines of manufacture | 


for which an export outlet is necessary if 
capacity operation is to be maintained. 
Can agriculture be compared with such 
manufacture? Is an export outlet desirable 
for all kinds of agriculture—frontier wheat 
farming in the Dakotas, prune raising in 
California, cheese making in Wisconsin, 
hog raising in Iowa? Might it be better 
for the South to export less cotton and have 
more diversified agriculture? What is the 
true place of wheat in correct crop rotation 
in the different sections of the country? 
Are the exports from exploitative farming 
equivalent in meaning to the exports from 
developmental farming? 

These and similar technical questions 
must be considered before one can accept 
the aphoristic proposition that we must 
export farm products. 

Is the proposition identical for creditor 
and debtor states? If it was good to export 
wheat when we had to do so to pay for 
foreign capital, does it necessarily remain 
good to continue to export wheat when we 
have to lend money to foreigners to get the 
wheat taken out of the country? 

The problem of the export of agricultural 
products is only one phase of the larger 
problem of the dynamics of American agri- 
culture. Dogmatism has no place in the dis- 
cussion. We live suddenly in a different 
world, and the new problems must be faced 
in the spirit of open-minded investigation. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Taylor. 
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She said to herself, “‘A big man.’’ But the 
picture in her mind was of something 
different altogether—an absurdly little 
man, no taller than a shotgun, with reddish- 
brown goatee. Where in the world had she 
got such an impression! Now, the present 
owner “T, myself, am the present 
owner,”’ she said aloud. 

But Joe was not thinking of herself. Evi- 
dently not, for in a whisper she pronounced 
the word “Singleton.” Indeed, why 
shouldn’t she think of him? She would 
think of him all she pleased! Wasn’t she 
married to Jay Singleton? Here in this 
room, right over there, she was married to 
him, with the crew lined up against the 
wall and crowded into the companionway, 
gaping, and Lawyer Ennis Williams looking 
as if his client was receiving a death sen- 
tence. “Jay Singleton. Little and ordi- 
nary,’’ she whispered; then added “Not 
little physically.’’ No, he was powerfully 
built. And well, maybe not ordinary; just 
plain so. Yes, she was sure he was just 
plain so. No one could say he was ordi- 
nary. Nevertheless, before he had even 
known her name he had kissed her, and she 
had hated him. That was the first time. 
And right here, while she was sitting in this 
chair—the second time. And she had de- 
spised him. And shestill hated and despised 
him. But he wasn’t little and he wasn’t 
ordinary. No, he wasn’t little or ordinary. 

The last time she had seen him he was 
standing alone at the end of the hotel dock. 
He had sent word by Clem Davis that he 
was going to catch the morning train. But 
she had seen him standing there—alone. 
From the wheel of the Beatrice she had 
glanced back and seen that lonely figure, 
leaning against the wind, his coat flapping, 
as he peered out upon the water from the 
end of the dilapidated dock. No, she 
wouldn’t think of him. But she wondered 
if he had gone to Virginia on the afternoon 
train. Maybe he was back in the town 
that was named for him, making leather; 
maybe he was still standing alone at the 
end of the hotel dock. She visualized the 
afternoon train crossing the long trestle to 
Morehead City. She had seen it creep 
across the trestle a hundred times, maybe a 
thousand times. She thought of the draw- 
bridge. But no, she wouldn’t think of the 
drawbridge. Never in her life had she 
heard of an accident on the trestle. Why 
had she thought of that! If she thought of 
Jay Singleton at all, she told herself, then 
it would be as she had seen him last, stand- 
ing alone at the end of the hotel dock. 

“Jay Singleton,’’ she pronounced the 
name slowly. ‘“‘Singleton. . . .”’ And Joe 
whispered brokenly, with a curious rising 
inflection, “‘Anyone would know—just 
from his name—he is a man who stands 
alone.” 

Curled in her deep chair in the dimly 
moonlit cabin of the Beatrice the girl again 
closed her eyes. But anyone would know, 
from the pitching of the ship, she really 
couldn’t sleep. Nor could she remain there 
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all night; nor yet for 
another minute. The 
Beatrice was dragging her 
anchors. The girl felt it, 
knew what was happen- 
ing, jumped from her 
chair, climbed to the deck 
and made her way forward. A sou’wester. 
Joe examined the anchor chains, and sent 
word by the watch to Captain Ackerman. 
Holding to the shrouds she listened to the 
wind in the rigging. The stay light was 
swinging madly like a planet on a pendu- 
lum. Green clouds were scudding across 
the heavens. 

“No,” she said positively when Captain 
Ackerman, with an ulster flapping over his 
pajamas, came on deck, ‘‘we’re going to 
stay right here. Start your engines, keep 
them running. That should hold her.” 

“You’re the owner, ma’am; but I’m the 
skipper,’”’ said Captain Ackerman. 

“You’re the skipper,’’ agreed Joe, ‘but 
I’m the pilot. If we can’t weather it, if it 
blows too strong, I’ll put in at Bogue Inlet. 
No one could cross the Beaufort Bar 
tonight.” 

She left him there, and made her way aft 
to the shelter of the wheelhouse. There, 
silently, she gazed across the rolling waters 
at a clear star, low on the horizon—com- 
muning perhaps with her own personal god. 
The star on the horizon was the steady 
beaming eye of Lookout Light. And in its 
wordless language the ocean that had 
cradled this girl had imparted some strange 
untranslatable message. 

Why or for whom, Joe did not know, but 
she, too, was waiting. 


xIX 


AY SINGLETON at noon of the follow- 
ing day found a fishing village more 
delirious than he. 

Jay came down Bogue Sound singing 
“Man is peer of gods.”’ He was still singing 
after twelve hours of pulling fitfully on the 
oars, now aground, now scraping over a 
sand shoal, in and out of coves and inlets, 
from Beaufort to Salter’s Path. A man with 
a mighty chest, arms and shoulders and a 
will to drive them—this Jay Singleton of 
Singleton. Mad? No other word for him. 
He wasn’t going down with a frightened 
wail, wasn’t going down on a mildewed 
mattress. No, sir. A woman was sitting 
by the sea, waiting. Had something to tell 
her, mighty important. He’d get there 
somehow; man is peer of gods. 

And he rammed the prow of his leaky skiff 
into the supports of the craziest of struc- 
tures. What was this? A house on stilts 
ten feet above the water, no pier leading 
to land. And yonder—rowboats tied to 
stakes on the mud flats! Along the shore 
little houses had appeared among the 
underbrush and tall woodland. Salter’s. 
Salter’s Path! 

But not a human being was visible, not a 
man or a woman, not a child, not one. Jay 
shoved away from the fish house that stood 
there like a lonely heron, and ran the nose 
of his skiff onto a mud flat. ‘‘Got to tell her 
something mighty important.’’ Hesplashed 
in the water, ankle-deep, waded ashore and 
followed Salter’s Path around a pigsty. 
Adjacent was the garden patch of David 
John, full of weeds and tomato vines. He 
passed David John’s house, thinking of the 
phrase, “‘Pleased to meet you.”’ It rang in 
Jay’s ears, yet no one had spoken, no one 
was there. The door was open, sagging on 
its hinges. “I’d make you welcome, but 
there’s flu inside.” 

Back of the fringe of fishermen’s houses 
were three buildings. Jay passed them. A 
church window had been broken. ‘‘My 
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people’s stop coming here,”’ 
David John had said. Jay 
hurried on, stumbling now 
and again, along this path—Salter’s Path 
worn hipdeep in the sandy soil by genera- 
tions of saturnine fishermen with nets on 
their shoulders trooping to the sea. And 
yonder was the inevitable thing that in 
another century would obliterate this vil- 
lage—that creeping wall of sand. 

He had to tell her something, he was say- 
ing aloud to himself in order to drown a 
voice that cried within him, “‘You have 
come too late.” 

Up the encroaching mountain of sand he 
stumbled to a golden plateau dazzling in the 
sunlight. Jay tried to run. The sand held 
him. His feet moved slowly. ‘‘ You’ve 
come too late.” 

Maybe now she couldn’t wait any longer 
for the sea to give up its dead. Too bad, 
mighty bad! Twenty-five centuries ago a 
girl had thrown herself into the sea. Maybe 
now that was what had happened; he 
didn’t know; maybe she had thrown her- 
self into the sea. 

A dark structure holding the divided 
fishing gear of Salter’s stood solitary and 
alone on the plateau of sand. Dark groups 
of women and children were beneath it on 
the wide beach. Men were standing there, 
shoulders hunched. The waves were rolling 
in noisily. 

Jay stumbled toward them. He saw 
David John—his thin yellowish beard, fa- 
natical eyes. He was haranguing a group 
of his people. 

emptied the church, caused the 
gear to be divided.”’ 

What was he saying? What had become 
of the girl who had sat here—waiting? Jay 
Singleton grabbed the old man by the 
shoulder. 

““What’s become of her?’”’ He had some- 
thing to tell her, something mighty im- 
portant. 

They weren’t real, these people milling 
around him; the odor of their bodies, that 
high-pitched fanatical voice of the old 
man, their leader, who was croaking 
“Pleased to see you.” 

““What’s become of her?” Jay shook 
him, and David John seemed to rattle 
within his gaunt frame. 

“We druv her out. 
church.” 

“T reckon you know that’s a lie.’”’ Single- 
ton lifted this old skeleton in rags, shoved 
it aside and it went down on the hard beach 
with a rattle of bones. A woman screeched. 
“She emptied the church. She told every- 
body’s fortune but her own.’ Jay took 
hold of a thickset fisherman who felt like a 
bag of corn, and backed him through the 
throng. “I reckon you’ll tell me what’s 
happened. I reckon you'll tell me mighty 
quick.”’ 

Then suddenly this madman, this Jay 
Singleton of Singleton, loosened his hold on 
the fisherman. He knew what had hap- 
pened. He shouted something, he roared, 
he broke through the milling people and 
stumbled up the plateau of sand. Beneath 
him on the wide beach were the fishermen 
and their wives. They were threatening 
him with their fists. The women were 
shrieking epithets. He neither saw nor 
heard them. He was peering at something 
far away along the smooth shore—two fig- 
ures, side by side, walking where the foam 
ran in like the hushed noise of small scurry- 
ing bare feet. And suddenly this madman, 
this Jay Singleton of Singleton, threw his 
arms above his head and shouted with the 
might of his lungs: ‘‘She waited! She 
waited!” 

She had waited, and her man had con- 
quered the sea to come back to her. “He 
conquered the sea!’’ shouted Jay Single- 
ton. ‘‘Man is the peer of gods!” 

Among the glories of this coast this is the 
tale most often related: Captain Jef Row- 
ley, blackfisherman, swam five days in the 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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— Shopping Distr 


Merchants’ accept lighting as an aid to sales! Witness their 
brightly-lighted display windows. Witness the lighting of stores 
on dark days and even in mid-afternoon on bright days. 
Witness the attention given to attractive fixtures and decorative 
lighting effects. 

But certain wise merchants go even further! They are the 
real lighting “fans”. Every town — every big-city shopping 
district —has them. Theirs is the discovery that lighting is 
not merely an antidote for sales-depressing gloom — but a 
constructive force in business, ranking in importance with 


other forces that all merchants know. 


Good Merchandise, Well Lighted, is Soon Sold 


These modern captains of commerce have learned that good 
buying, advertising, salesmanship and service all have an able 
ally in lighting. 

Many merchants actually rate proper lighting as the first 
Others declare the 


sale of any slow-moving goods can be speeded up by more 


step in the successful conduct of a store. 


light! And it is an open secret that certain goods —as, for 
instance, those that can be made to sparkle or to glow with 
color —seem to have an especial afhnity for light. 


Making Every Foot of Floor Space Sell 


Merchants have also learned the value of pouring light 
generously into all parts of the store, making every foot of 
floor space do full duty — attracting customers back from the 
door into odd corners, to other floors, to out-of-the-way depart- 
ments. Not every showcase can be “just a step” from the 


sidewalk, and lighting makes it unnecessary! 


NATIONA 


MAZDA LAMEI 


. 


Have You Enough Lighting? 


The art of store lighting has gone forward with su 
mous strides that many merchants have been left furthe 
than they realize. A careful check-up of a large nu 
stores showed that—judged by really modern standards 
27% could be credited with “excellent” illumination, 43 
and 30% below the accepted minimum standard 
their class. As 2 window lighting, 107% were “goo 
“fair”, and 72%. “poor”. 


vo 


Lighting the Average Store 


While requirements differ, a reasonable minimum stat 
the average store is obtained by using 200-watt MAZE 
(or 300-watt MAZDA Daylight lamps) in enclosing 
dense white or prism glass, spaced about ten feet apart. 
present lighting falls below this, it will surely pay your t 
your store at once. 


Ask the National MAzDA Lamp M 


The man from whom you buy National MAZDA le 
be glad to show important lighting data that ul 
you bring your illumination up to date. 


Write for Booklet | 
A booklet, “Building Profit with Light”, will be sel 


quest. It contains lighting suggestions, together wil 
from many well-known stores, including the letters frc1 


quotations ‘are made on the Opposite page. Nati 


Works of General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleva 


qovover 17, 1924 
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Vhat these Lighting Fans Say— 


p . 
ig ing stimulates sales. — 
Pe TheEi.s, Henry C. Lytton 


Illinois. 

y lighted show window 
alman that earns constant 
‘ HP. Bassett, A. Schulte, Inc., 

| 


g/ves many minutes for 
e\ —W. J. Norton, Mgr., Nicoll 
no Vm. Jerrems’ Sons, Chicago. 


liting repels trade. It 
lig: up. — Olsen & Ebann, 
nol 


g s increased the number 
. a Bridge & Sons, 
Tina. 


ig ing helps us to satisfy 
ne —P. I. Carthage, Mendel’s 
lay Conn. 


g nphasizes our clean- 
Irs xyder, Mrs. Snyder’s Candies, 


g lls trade our way. — 
enr 2, The Kiddie Nook, Wil- 
‘ 
it { efficient lighting we 
: ¢ one-half our present 
=Miael Louis Nelson, Leon 
i Jincinnati, Ohio. 


pele for good lighting is 
omtred to increased sales. 
logu’. P., The H. & S. Pogue 
inci ti, Ohio. 

lighd store is one of the 
set iny business can have 
tet fine—A. Newsalt, A. 
ry ‘use, Dayton, Ohio. 


shes windows never fail to 
'k, |isfactory sales for us. 
$ Cling Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
gs aulates our sales force. 
“th, ‘ » Hirsch Co., Cleveland, O. 
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Lighting helps solve the merchant’s 
biggest problem —selling !—Harry 
Hibscher, L. S. Plaut & Company, Newark, 
N.J. 

Thorough and efficient lighting is a 
business necessity—sound economy— 
and is never an unnecessary expense. 
—H. S. Ames, The Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Lighting adds to the value of our 
advertising. — Charles A. Bond, The Bond 
Clothing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lighting is essential to successful 
retailing.—G. F. Geiger, Pres., G. F. Geiger 
& Son, Louisville, Ky. 


Good lighting is the strongest way 


” 


to say “welcome” to a customer.— 
W. J. Hunter, The Mabley and Carew 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lighting lessens need for corner 
locations. — Henry K. Browning, V. P., 
Browning, King & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Lighting is the best, most profit- 
able salesman in our employ.— Max 
Landay, President, Landay Bros., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Proper use of light enables us to get 
better window effects at less cost.— 
Jobn W. Dodd, The Willis Music Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

New store and new lighting made 
sales jump.—R. H. Barker, The S. Barker’s 
Sons Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Increased lighting means increased 
business.—Fred. L. Rossbach, Washington 
Shirt Co. Chicago, Ill. 

We attribute much of our remark- 
able increase in sales to our liberal use 
of light.—G. E. Noyes, Central Furniture 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Our lighting cost has been justified 
many times over by increased sales.— 


W. G. West, The Florsheim Shoe Store Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


. N2 PARK, Cleveland, is a “university of light”, dedi- 
cated to improvement in lamps and progress in the art 

of lighting. It serves 24 factories, r7 Sales Divisions and 
"\15,000 dealers in the production and marketing of 98 million 
National MAZDA lamps annually for use in homes, offices, 
factories, stores, streets, railways, flashlights and automobiles. 
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First of all, it heats! It transforms fuel—coal, 
wood or gas—into heat in abundance. And the 
heat it makes is the best kind of heat—the most 


Warm -Air Heatin 
Does More Than H 


Te > | 
ye 


healthful heat, the most comfortable heat— 
fresh,. warm, circulating air. But warm-air 
heating does more than heat. 


It Saves Money—tThe Sunbeam 
System—the system that gives you warm-air 
heating at its best—saves in first cost and 
in maintenance cost, for it puts no costly or 
complicated equipment in the basement, in 
the walls, or in the rooms of your home. 


And, again, it saves fuel because it is direct 
heating. The fuel you burn heats the air 
directly and the warmed air is carried 
directly to your rooms. You save fuel—you 
save money—because there is nothing to 
heat but the air. 


It Ventilates— The Sunbeam Sys- 
tem— Pipe or Pipeless— takes fresh air, warms 
it to the proper temperature for health and 
comfort and circulates it through every room 
in your home. The air is a/ways in natural 
circulation—always changing. 


It Humidifies—tt makes climate 
—the moist and balmy atmosphere of June— 
in your home. As the fresh, warm air rises, 
the vapor pan which is a part of the Sunbeam 
System, adds the moisture necessary to make 
indoors healthful and comfortable. 


It Saves Floor Space—you witi 
appreciate the saving it makes in floor space 
and wall space. The warm air is brought 
into your rooms through attractive but un- 
obtrusive registers. There is nothing in the 
Sunbeam System to interfere with the desired 
arrangement of furnishings. 


It Responds Quickly—sunbeam 
Warm-Air Heating is quick-action heating 
—a very real advantage in the raw, damp 
days of spring, on frosty fall mornings, on 
any day when sudden temperature changes 
come. In a few minutes you can have rooms 
warm and comfortable, for there’s nothing to 
heat but the air. 


It Gives Easy Control—whoever 
operates the home heating system wants the 
task made as easy as possible. A single, 
handy, upstairs regulator gives quick and 
positive control of room temperatures all 
over the Sunbeam Warm-Air Heated house. 


It Assures Comfort— consider 
the even, constant warmth of warm-air heat- 
ing, its refreshing ventilation, its healthfully 
moistened air, remember all of the things 
that it does besides heat—then you will have 
a true understanding of the complete winter 
comfort that comes from the Sunbeam 
System. 


It pays to be sure that everything is 
right about the heating system you buy. 
You will know what to expect of a modern 
heating plant and what to look for in me- 
chanical details after you have read ‘‘ June 
Weather Made to Order,” an interesting 
book which we will be glad to send you free 
—together with the name of the Sunbeam 
Dealer nearest you. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland Chicago Omaha Denver San Francisco 


Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with established 
dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render a better, broader heating 
service and to build a permanent, growing business. The Sunbeam 
Proposition Book gives our complete dealer plan in detail. Write for a copy. 
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it. I don’t know. Who’s going to tell me? 
Got. to think it out myself.” 

He ascended to the heavy timbered plat- 
form with its pergola at one end, and lean- 
ing against the far rail gazed out across the 
ocean. ‘‘Mighty wide, mighty blue,” said 
Jay Singleton. 

A ship was out there. He could see it, as 
in a mirror. But it was not the Beatrice. 
Straining his eyes, narrowing them against 
the glare, he could tell it was not the Bea- 
trice. Neither graceful nor white, just a 
little old tub of a fishing schooner with a 
pile of junk on the back, gray old sails. 
Going where? He did not know. All he 
knew—it was not the Beatrice. 

He reckoned it wasn’t reasonable to ex- 
pect to see Joe out there anyway. Only 
down on the wide hard beach. There he 
would see her. 

Directly below, a dizzy distance down, 
was the yellow sand with slanting sunlight 
upon it. The combers were rolling in. 
“Down there.” 

Jay continued to lean against the rail, 
telling himself he reckoned he must get 
down there somehow. Then, pushing him- 
self away, he staggered to the far end of the 
platform and descended blindly. 

He stood by the sea, waiting. Only once 
did he go down. But it was dusk when, 
fighting his way back, Jay regained con- 
sciousness. 

“Mighty noisy,” he said of the ocean 
thundering in along miles of this strip of 
sand. He struggled up, got to his knees, 
got to his feet, and stood there leaning 
against a hurricane, gazing through the 
deepening dusk at the sublime lunacy of 
the ocean. “Mighty noisy, mighty un- 
reasonable.” 

He thought of himself standing there. 
“Mighty small, mighty weak.’’ Only the 
will of man was worth mentioning. He tried 
to summon his will to move him from this 
place; his will strove to summon his mus- 
cles. Yet he stood there, listening to myriad 
sounds—shrieks, cries, laughter, songs, 
moans, whispers, shouts—converging to 
form that periodic roar, that terrific beat, 
a maniacal rhythm upon the smooth wide 
beach. 

The ocean beckoned him with its wild- 
ness and strength. He stumbled toward it. 
“Out there.”’ The foam curled around his 
ankles. It rushed in around his knees, a 
comber tumbling in reached to his thighs. 
Ropes of water tugged at his legs and body. 
The saline fluid stung in the raw palms of 
his hands, the spray stung in the cuts on 
his chest: He could swim in the Little 
Calfpasture Creek and he reckoned he 
could swim out there. But what was out 
there? Along this beach she would come. 
She? They. Something else to do, maybe 
in White Ash Swamp, grinning like a god. 

Yet, somehow, he knew they had passed. 
He reckoned they had run by, with their 
arms around each other, seeing nothing 
else, when he had gone down. With his will 
he broke the ropes of water; his muscles 
seemed to have nothing to do with it— 
unresponsive, numb, inert. 

Jay Singleton plowed shoreward through 
the breakers. The shrieks and wails, the 
laughter and the sob of the ocean: ‘‘They 
have passed.’’ On and on, but where? 
There came no answer. “Just on and on,”’ 
roared the ocean. 

Then suddenly he knew. Into his chaotic 
mind arose the vision of two straight cedars 
with branches interlaced. He could see the 
old fort with vaulted rotundas, inner court 
rank with vegetation, dark moat and sag- 
ging portals. An abandoned fort for a 
bridal chamber. 

That was the thing in the delirious mind 
of Jay Singleton as he climbed, step by 
step, the mountainous ridge of sand and 
descended the other side without again 
looking at the sea. The idea dominated 
him: Some way, somehow he must get to 
old Fort Macon. Soon he would be blinded 
by the night—a long way, a long pull, but 
somehow he must get there. ‘Got to re- 
member something,” he told himself. He 
couldn’t think what it was—something to 
keep him from going down before he reached 
the sand dunes at the other end of this 
island. He trudged on. ‘‘ Got to remember 
something.’”’ Now what was it? Onand on. 
Had this narrow strip widened into a conti- 
nent? 

A faint sweet odor permeated the dusk, 
glided through it like mellow voices—rose 
fragrance. A house smothered by roses, 
roses weighing it down, a house rotting in 
the heavy sensuous odor of roses. ‘‘ Not 
like that,’’ he mumbled to himself. Two 
straight cedars, branches interwoven, rising 
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above the ruins that wall them in—he reck- 
oned that was the way life was meant to 
be. He paused in the perfumed dusk. 


“‘Joe,”’ he cried aloud. Some thought was | 


struggling for expression in his perturbed 
mind. Better the sting of the salt of the 
ocean on his chest than the cloying sweet 
of these roses. “‘Joe—you’re the foam, the 
white, white foam and the fragrance of the 
sea. 

And now the loose planking of the pier 
echoes his uncertain footfall. And now he 
is untying his miserable little boat. Some- 
thing he’s got to remember. The oars fit 
into his swollen hands. He bends his 
mighty back weakly. Something he’s got 
to remember. And suddenly this Jay 
Singleton asks in a hoarse cry: ‘‘What 
makes man the peer of gods?”’ And night 
closes down upon his bending shoulders. 


XXT 


ETWEEN men and gods there is this 
distinction: Man comes at last, inev- 
itably, face to face with death; the gods, 
never. How they must envy him! For, in 
comparison, what an uninspiring, tiresome 
thing is immortality! 
Every man is given that supreme mo- 
ment in which to show his shining metal. 
Unafraid he faces the dark conqueror. 


But, alas! this is not a story of heroism, | 


merely a tale of madness and love. 


And at Beaufort they will tell you with- | 


out a dramatic gesture: ‘‘Man come down 
here sort of crazy with fever, went out in a 
rowboat at night, got in the way of a ship, 
incoming across the bar. Next day Uncle 
Sam put up a new channel marker, east 
end of the breakwater.”’ And with a nod of 
the head, “It happened out thar.” 

In the hour before dawn of that day— 


an hour of unexaggerated darkness—the | 
schooner yacht Beatrice with a gale on her | 


beam, starboard sheets aft, passed the bell 
buoy at the entrance of Gallant’s Channel. 
With accentuated madness canvas had 
been crowded on her; in addition, she was 
splitting these treacherous waters with her 
auxiliary engines pounding. A mad thing 
to do. And the madcap was some place 
forward, on the forecastle, in the bow, tak- 
ing the sheets of water as they came over, 
calling back her commands to Clem Davis 
at the wheel. 

Earlier that night the negro, Palmer, 
fighting head seas and head winds, had 
finally reached the blackfishing ground, 
and Ennis Williams had shouted a message 
from the deck of the old Captain Clem. 
Singleton was ill at Beaufort, perhaps 
dying, calling for Joe in his delirium. 

Joe sent for the skipper and Clem Davis. 
“T want you at the wheel,” she told the 
latter. ‘‘Clem, only one thing matters.” 
She must get there in time. 

Clem Davis wasted no words, but Acker- 
man protested. On the night before, the 
girl herself had said no one could cross the 
Beaufort Bar. The wind had held, and 
tonight the sea was far worse. 

“T’ve got to get there,’’ was Joe’s reply. 
She gave her orders, and with the old 
Captain Clem standing by, the Beatrice 
weighed her anchors, pointed for the Look- 
out Light and ran before the wind with her 
propeller now laboring, now racing in that 
monstrous sea that followed like a Nemesis. 

Someone who knew how to sail was 
aboard, and Jes Thomas was in the engine 
room, Clem Davis at the wheel. Those 
three! None of them yachtsmen; all of 
them blackfisher people, who knew the sea 
as the farmer knows the soil; racing for 
Beaufort. Not pretty sailing, perhaps, ac- 
cording to sportsmen’s standards. That 
was not the thing. Speed was the thing 
that counted. No yachtsman would cross 
the bar on a night like this, not in this 
rolling, pitching blackness with only a 
slender white finger, a searchlight, and a 
girl to guide them. 

In the darkness before dawn they rounded 
the bell buoy, heeling fearfully, sailors brac- 
ing themselves flat on the deck, hauling in 
the sheets, starboard gunwale awash, pro- 
peller racing, half submerged. And now the 
Beatrice has righted herself. And now 
the crew breathe again. They have crossed 
the Beaufort Bar, they have rounded the 
black buoy, and close hauled, starboard 
sheets aft, they are coming down the narrow 
channel toward the red warning eye that 
stands at the easterly end of the break- 
water hard against Bogue Bank. 

“Tt happened out thar.” 

In that unexaggerated darkness, the hour 
before dawn, a small boat, a leaky skirf 
with a man bending over the oars, caine 
into the red glare of the channel marker 
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After All!” 
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at the westerly end of the breakwater. 
Here the rocks stick up like the glistening 
backbone of a half-submerged sea monster 
crawling along the bottom. But the water 
does the crawling; the monster is immobile, 
with two huge eyes, one at each end of its 
sinister body. Here the tides meet—choppy 
water coming up to sharp pointed waves, 
black frantic little waves tinged red. 

The red light fell upon the bowed head 
and naked shoulders of Jay Singleton, and 
as he leaned back, pulling weakly, it struck 
upon his chest and there it mingled with 
the deeper red of the slashes received at 
Salter’s. 

He was not singing. Jay was mute. And 
the awkward sweep of his oars made no 
audible splash. Other noises drowned this 
minor sound—the slapping of tide meeting 
tide, the washing of waves against project- 
ing rocks, the booming on the bar a mile or 
more distant, and out there in the night 
the combers rolling in and breaking over 
the shoals. 

The glare got into his eyes and slowly 
penetrated to his brain. Something mighty 
familiar about these red lights. He reck- 
oned he was nearing his goal. Dimly a 
pallid streak was visible on his left across 
the noisy darkness— Bogue Bank, old Fort 
Macon buried among the sand dunes. He 
reckoned he’d make it all right. After 
resting—yes, sir, that was the way to 
prove he was the peer of gods!—he would 
row them across to mainland. And he tried 
to head his skiff directly for the shore. 

But Jay, rowing crookedly, had got into 
the channel, and he ran the bow of his skiff 
against unyielding rock. He pulled away 
from the breakwater, and now he was 
aground on the shoal to the north. 

ae nhy, perplexing. Mighty narrow chan- 
nel. 

His arms and body continued agoniz- 
ingly to bend. If once they stopped they 
would stop forever; and he wasn’t going 
down till he got there. Jay continued to 
pull fitfully until he reached the easterly 
end of the breakwater. There he labored 
with the right oar, swinging the other 
vacuously above the pointed waves. Slowly 
the skiff turned where the tides meet. And 
slowly his body became rigid, ceased to 
bend. The motion of his arms was arrested 
by the thing he saw. 

“Mighty pretty,’ said Jay Singleton. 
A phantom ship, with sails close hauled, 
and a finger of light guiding it, was coming 
down the channel. He tried to straighten 
his body, but could not. He tried to make 
his arms take up their labor. The oars 
slipped from his grasp. ‘‘ Mighty pretty,” 
he repeated.*‘ Mighty like the Beatrice.’’ He 
guessed now it was the Beatrice. Couldn’t 
be mistaken. Maybe the Beatrice—sort 
of like Dante wrote—was coming to lead 
him through Paradise. ‘‘ Mighty fine.” 

But that wasn’t exactly what he wanted, 
Jay told himself. He wanted to see some- 
body. Maybe she was on the Beatrice. 
Yes, he reckoned now maybe she was on 
the Beatrice, coming to him. Maybe Joe 
was coming to him. Something to tell her, 
mighty important. Didn’t want to be 
huddled up like this when he told her. 
““Mighty important.” But the deep crease 
was between his brows. Couldn’t remem- 
Re exactly what it was he wanted to tell 

er. 

Then, crouching forward, peering through 
the maniacal darkness, he saw the thing he 
wanted most to see. His skiff, caught in the 
tides, wallowing crazily, had drifted away 
from the glowing red light toward the oppo- 
site side of the narrow channel. The rush 
of the water at the bow, the engines of 
the Beatrice were audible, when he saw the 
thing he wanted most to see. She was 
standing at the bow—the spirit of this, the 
most graceful of all ships, rushing toward 
him through the night. She was a part of 
its whiteness and beauty, hardly distin- 
guishable from its close-hauled sails. And 
now rushing down upon him the Beatrice 
was something other than a schooner 
yacht— Death, splitting the dark waters, 
a girl at the bow. 

What was it he wanted to say? And no 
time to say it. Suddenly he was standing 
up in his miserable little boat. It had come 
to him—the thing he wanted to tell her. 
Above the noise of wind and waves he 
shouted “Joe! Good-by!” 

A shaft of light enveloped him, blinded 
him to the onrush of the ship. A shaft of 
light—revealing a man, naked to the waist, 
there in the narrow channel, a man stand- 
ing alone—Jay Singleton. Then the an- 
swer came, a girl’s voice mingling with the 
noise of the water at the bow. 
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He didn’t know where else to go. He 
carried her into the musty room and laid 
her on that mildewed bed. Mighty poor 
room for such a girl. He looked down upon 
her, telling himself he ought to do some- 
thing else; wasn’t right for her to lie there 
in those wet clothes. But Jay wasn’t 
much good at undoing ladies. He tried to 
unfasten a ribbon around her waist, but his 
fingers were swollen and stiff, seemingly 
dead. His body no longer responded to his 
will. With one short lapse into uncon- 
sciousness he had driven his body for 
thirty hours through an agonized hell. 
And now this room and the girl and the 
bed on which she lay began slowly to re- 
volve. Then came blackness, red glaring 
lights floating through it, swinging through 
it on invisible pendulums. And this Jay 
Singleton of Singleton at last went down. 

Late afternoon he awakened. Sleep had 
revivified his body and revived his spirit. 
And the first clear impression that worked 
its way into his brain was that his chest had 
been bandaged and somebody had put that 
nightshirt on him again. He pondered this 
fact solemnly. Maybe now this was some 
kind of a penance the gods had imposed for 
his sins—always to awaken in this same 
cotton nightshirt; maybe now he was to go 
through the rest of life and the hereafter 
as well trying without avail to escape from 
this cotton garment with its red stitching. 
Slanting sunlight was coming in through 
one of the windows. He remembered this 
room. In some former incarnation he had 
escaped from it. But now there was this 
difference: the musty odor had gone. In 
its place was something mighty pleasant, 
not th2 cloying sweetness of rose flowers, 
but cooler and fresher and finer—kind of a 
fragrance, the fragrance of the sea. And 
still another difference: He was not lying 
on the bed, but on a narrow eot at the foot 
of the bed. He could hear people talking 
out on the porch, and faintly he could hear 
someone breathing in this room. 

Jay Singleton sat up as gently as he 
could, making as little noise as possible, 
and peered over the foot of the bed. Joe 
was lying there. Her eyes were closed, but 
she was not so pale as in the dawn of that 
day; also, her hair had been braided—two 
dark braids, warm as wine, on the white 
counterpane. ‘“‘Mighty pretty,’ he whis- 
pered, holding to the foot of the bed, gazing 
at this girl. 

Presently it came to him that maybe it 
wasn’t sort of decent to be sitting there in a 
nightshirt. The cot groaned as he turned 
away, but he got rid of the nightshirt. 

He dressed and went over to the side of 
the bed. “‘ Joe.’ 

She did not reply or move. He didn’t 
know how fast asleep she was; but not 
very, he reckoned. He wanted her to open 
her eyes, and at the same time didn’t want 
her to open them. Sort of dreaded what he 
would read there. In a short time he had 
learned a heap about women, he told him- 
self. And if she looked up at him—well, he 


ment, as, for instance, a tremor in her 
breathing, some slight change in the regu- 
lar rise and fall of the white counterpane 
with those dark braids upon it. Anyway 
she was not so fast asleep as not to hear 
what he was saying. 

“Joe, that was a mighty fine thing you 
did; yes ’um, mighty fine, mighty brave. 
But you yourself—not only that little old 
schooner yacht—but you yourself might 
have gone down out there. Joe. 

Somehow, he did not know how or when, 
her eyes had opened—violet colored eyes 
gazing up at him. 

“‘Joe—what made you do that kind of 
thing, Joe?” 

But she did not say a word, not a word— 
just as if she could not speak. He sort of 
understood—she couldn’t speak. 

“Now, now,” said Jay Singleton, ‘‘don’t 
you cry about it, Joe.” 

She wasn’t exactly crying. But her 
eyes—they made him remember a line he 
had heard some place, something about 
softly smiling through tears. But she 
wasn’t exactly smiling either; not exactly, 
just looking up at him, not able to say 
anything. 

“Now, now, don’t you worry about that 
little old boat. Joe, I’m going to send you 
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bigger, going to have in it everything you 
want. Full right up with things. Mighty 
fine. Everything you want. Yes, sir-ree, 
it’s going to be something to love, some- 
thing worth loving. I got to go and make 
leather before I can buy it. Now, now, it 
won’t be long.” 

The deep crease was between his brows, 
but he couldn’t think of anything else to 
say that would make her happy. He tried 
to think of some way to tell her good-by. 
He pondered something. Nope. He had 
learned a heap about women. He had 
learned how not to make her despise him. 
He said: ‘‘Joe—out there—maybe you 
didn’t hear what I called to you. Wasn’t 
much. Just good-by. But if you want any- 
thing—anything—you know where to 
reach me. Just—Singleton, Virginia.” 

The girl—that young inarticulate Sappho 
lying there—gazed at thedoor. She couldn’t 
believe it; no, she couldn’t believe it. She 
tried to say something, just his name, 
“Jay—Jay Singleton.” But he was gone. 

And that is the reason this is a tale of 
two towns. 

The first is inland, beneath the Blue 
Ridge; and surely you can see the smoke- 
stacks of the tannery with a cloud of smoke 
above them, the creeping tramcars weav- 
ing in and out. Just a village, two or three 
hundred people. And now that a fortnight 
has passed, you can see a man, indistin- 
guishable from the rest except for that deep 
crease between his brows. 

“Hal”’—this to his big foreman in the 
beam house—‘“‘we got to make leather. 
I reckon you know what I mean.” 

“That’s right. Say, Jay, I know what 
you mean. We got to make leather.” 

And it’s got to be about the best leather 
in the whole world. Hal Semple knows 
what he means. 

But night changes all this. Night in the 
Shenandoah, and the moan of the wind in 
the trees, and the murmur of the Little 
Calfpasture Creek, and Jay Singleton alone 
on his narrow porch. “No use thinking of 
Joe.” But the night itself has become 
Sapphic in its darkness, its warmth and its 
beauty. ‘‘No use thinking of Joe, no use 
not to.”” For she was the foam, the white, 
white foam and the fragrance of the sea. 

He strums on his guitar with the E string 
broken, then pauses to listen to the little 
stream that has a way of asking, ‘‘ Aren’t 
you going down to Beaufort, the town that 
looks out on the sea?” 

Nope. He’s learned a heap about women. 
Got to wait until they want to come to you. 
“Mighty fine, mighty brave, mighty well 
worth waiting for.’ 
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Shenandoah.” 

(THE END) 
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Now I do not think that anyone would 
describe the copper camps of the South- 
west, either in the past or the present, as 
paradises on earth or garden spots in Eden. 
But no Easterner unfamiliar with them and 
more or less uninterested as well as unin- 
formed before his first visit could fail to 
get a striking, indeed a startling impres- 
sion, not only of the virility of American 
manhood and industrial institutions but of 
the order, comfort, progress, citizenship 
and cultural aspirations as well as actuali- 
ties of these remote and isolated places. 

Indeed it would be hard to find a better 
way for any man to gain an insight into the 
rapid progress of this country, its oneness, 
its high and ever-rising standards, and the 
strength of its forces for good, than by 
visiting what so many people undoubtedly 
think of as a rough, tough hole, a great 
mining camp. 

The writer, who has recently visited 
Arizona and portions of old and New 
Mexico for the first time, did not’ go there 
with more, he trusts, than the average ten- 
derfoot’s credulity and ignorance. I ex- 
pected to find men of the same occupation 
in life about the same the country over. 
Though no thought had ever been given to 
such a weighty subject, it is probable that 
if it had ever come up for discussion I 
should have assumed it likely that clothing 
merchants and bankers would be about the 
same in Jerome, Arizona, even though the 
town does cling to the side of a mountain 
on stilts, as they are in Trenton, New 
Jersey, or Elkhart, Indiana. 


Unconsidered Scenery 


Nor have I been disappointed in not 
finding more bandits and six-shooters on 
the lonely roads of Sonora, Mexico, or on 
this side of the line in such counties as 
Cochise, Pinal and Yavapai. Surely it 
must be realized by this time that banditry 
is a far more flourishing trade in the streets 
of New York and Chicago than it has ever 
been in the wilds of the Southwest. But 
I must confess to no preparation, no con- 
scious or unconscious background for ex- 
pecting such a general community life and 
such social and educational institutions and 
ideals as one finds in these minerally en- 
riched but secluded mountain fastnesses. 

Now it must not be supposed that the 
mining camps of the Southwest lack a cer- 
tain outward appearance of roughness or 
rawhide crudity. Indeed some of them are 
so very ill-favored that their very ugliness 
constitutes a sort of grandeur and beauty 
of its own. Naturally the smaller and 
newer camps or districts present a coarser 
semblance than the older, more settled and 
established ones. But copper metal is still 
too low in price to wake the little prospect- 
ing ventures into life. Besides, my travels 
and inquiries were into the industry itself, 
not into its wildeatting fringe. 

Although each copper camp _ visited 
seemed in its turn more amazing in its out- 
ward features than any other, it is fairly 
safe to say that of all the Southwestern 
camps of primary importance and actually 
operating at the present time on this side 
of the border, Jerome deserves first prize 
for its jumbled scenery. 

In this as in every large district there are 
many small mines and prospects, in addition 
to which there are two mines of real impor- 
tance, one of them among the world’s best- 
known bonanzas. 

Jerome is to be reached by railroad only 
from the north. It is not far south of 
Ashfork on the main line of the Santa Fe, 
and therefore, as discerning tourists will 
recognize, not far away from the Grand 
Canon. But there is only one train a day, 
and besides, I had to reach Jerome from the 
south, from Phoenix, the state capital, and 
from Prescott, thirty-odd miles from the 
camp 

The train left Phoenix about six in the 
evening and reached Prescott, former ter- 
ritorial capital and once headquarters for 
most of the Indian warfare in the southern 
portion of the Rocky Mountain region, 
along toward midnight. One does not ex- 
pect scenery from a railroad train after 
dark, and I did not look for any. But 
shortly after ten o’clock the lights in the 
car were lowered, and a brilliant moon 
showed that we were winding up a cafion, 
no such unusual stunt in the West. But we 
continued to wind up and down cafions and 
cross mountain ranges for two hours more, 
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on a scale that dizzied the mere Easterner, 
accustomed as he was to such petty scenery 
as that of the Alleghanies, Blue Ridge, 
rorondacks White Mountains and the 
ike. 

Once in about thirty or forty miles we 
stopped in the midst of absolutely nothing 
but mountain peaks, and a family would 
nonchalantly get out and wander off into 
the moonshine and mountains. There was 
nothing exceptional about this trip in the 
Southwest. Mountain scenery there is the 
cheapest of all commodities, a drug on 
the market, even for the railroads, which 
cannot undertake to advertise the wonders 
of every one of their scores of branch lines. 

Next morning the stage from Prescott to 
Jerome followed the new million-dollar 
highway up through the Yeager Cafion and 
over the summit of the Black Mountains. 
A few days before, it had snowed heavily, 
and the first stage ‘that went through after 
the snowfall had to be pulled over the sum- 
mit by four mules, despite its powerful 
motor. Like so many of the improved 
roads in the Southwest, this one had a soft 
surface, which is fine to ride on in dry 
weather, but becomes a quagmire after a 
rain or snow, and especially near the top of 
the mountain passes. 

In Switzerland one would go over the 
Yeager Pass for its scenery and feel well re- 
paid, even though there be no chance of 
finding any of the gold which the early 
settler of that name was credited with dis- 
covering. But scenery is the last thought 
that engages those who take the stage to 
Jerome. Even ore does not interest them 
now, for though it is one of the richest min- 
eralized towns in the world the price of 
copper is too low to attract the small pros- 
pector. Naturally what the man on the 
stage wants to know is whether Jerome 
is a good or bad town to work in or do 
business in. 

It is not for me to say whether Jerome, 
named after the New York family that pro- 
duced the crusading district attorney, is a 
good town for a traveling man calling upon 
the trade. I merely know this, that for 
such a person to make Jerome he must in 
the space of a mile or two drop down into 
the little city about fifteen hundred feet, 
and if he cares to show his line to the trade 
in the smelter towns of Clarkdale and 
Clemenceau in the Verde Valley, he must 
drop down out of Jerome two thousand 
feet, all in the space of four miles, if he goes 
by air, six miles if he goes by automobile, 
and eleven miles if he goes by train. 


Metropolitan Bisbee 


Jerome is a city built, not, like so many 
mining camps, in a cafion, but on the sheer 
face of a dark and overpowering mountain 
range. It is a concentrated hodge-podge, 
jumble and conglomeration of buildings of 
every description, from the most con- 
temptible Mexican shack up to palatial 
residences, hospitals, schools, offices and 
miners’ boarding houses. The streets are 
short and violent; automobiles pant and 
groan up the grades i in what seems the last 
writhing pains of death agony. 

Garages in Jerome consist almost en- 
tirely of elevators. Dogs are said to be 
born with unusually short fore and long 
hind legs to cling to the grades. Slag dumps 
have to be spread out to find enough level 
ground for a baseball field. Mining here is 
carried on in and at a bewildering variety 
of altitudes and levels. One can have his 
choice of most varieties of climates in a few 
minutes’ time. 

Now it might be argued that Miami, 
yeasty and seething caldron that it is of 
social and political forces, or even Bisbee, 
easily the politest as well as the most 
finished-looking, metropolitan and settled 
of Southwestern mining towns, presents 
outward features designed to amaze, be- 
wilder and even discourage the stranger. 
I hope to refer to these places in some de- 
tail on another occasion. Suffice it to say 
that conventional beauty is only skin-deep. 
The essential, the fundamental impression 
that all these great camps makes upon the 
newcomer is not of what they lack but of 
what they possess. 

My first sight of a mining camp in the 
Southwest lasted for a few moments only, 
as we were going through the town in a 
rapidly moving automobile. There was a 
blur of smokestacks, a huge pile of tailings 
and others of slag, a series of ugly jagged 
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Watch This 


Column 
And write me a letter 


What kind of moving-pictures 
do you enjoy most—romance, 
adventure, melodrama or com- 
edy? Doyoulikestories of olden 
times or stories of the life of 
today? Do you like stories laid 
in foreign lands or in our own 
Pmerican segs st 


I wish you would write me a per- 
sonal letter and answer all these 
questions. It stands to reason 
that if UNIVERSAL makes 
the kind of pictures the people 
want, UNIVERSAL will be- 
come the most popular motion- 
picture producer. But we can't 
know what the people want 
unless the people tell us. 
a ae 


UNIVERSAL has unexampled 
facilities for making any kind 
of picture or gorgeous spectacle 
that is within possibility. It 
owns UNIVERSAL CITY in 
California—the only moving- 
picture city in existence, which 
is so large and so thickly pop- 
ulated that we have our own 
mayor, ourown firedepartment 
and other departments neces- 
sary to a city s control. 
* *f ok 

We employ scores of famous 
actors, actresses, directors, sce- 
nario writers, editors, authors, 
camera-men and other experts 
incidental to the industry. We 
have all the scenery of Califor- 
nia to work with, and we even 
maintain a great zoo of wild 
and trained animals for use in 
DIGEOLESs brcan: af tick 


So that we can make what you 
want, and we will make what 
you want. And every time we 
makea picture we want tomake 
it better. But we need a little 
assistance from you. Will you 
help? All right, then; write me 
a letter. 


President 


By the way, don’t forget to see 


edhe flirty | 
UNIVERSAL 
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1600 Broadway, New York City 
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WASHINGTON| 


‘The Fountain of Inspiration toEvery TrueAmerican 


Whatever may be your impression of Washington as you first see it 
through this vaulted arch—your last view as you enter it again, homeward 
bound, will be long remembered—for, in the interval between these two 
momentary glimpses, you will have seen the things that inspire the visitor 
& so deeply with the glories of this great city. You will leave with a more 
— profound reverence for the principles of the Government founded by our 
Fs forefathers; a more exalted ‘patriotism; a broader appreciation of the true 
— meaning of American citizenship. 


ay 
Ay Pye 


: If only for a few hours—see Washington. If you can stay a week or more, 
—H do it—for every moment of your time can be made of increasing interest 
to you. The more you have seen, the more, it seems, remains to be seen. 
Come once, and you will come again, for Washington has a charm that is 
alluring. 


The convenient way to reach Washington is over the lines of the Baltimore 
& Ohio—the only route east and west passing directly through the Capital 
City, where liberal stop-over privilege is accorded. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is also the pleasant route to take, because of the comforts it provides; the 
excellent dining-car service it maintains; the courtesy displayed by its em- 
ployes and the scenic splendor of the country it traverses. 


Much of interest about Washington may be gleaned from the new 48-page 
EH}  ° Guide to Washington"’ just issued by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
A copy will be mailed to you free on receipt of the coupon below. 
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gulches filled with miserable Mexican 
shacks and Apache tepees, and then above 
all, on the top of a lofty hill, an immense 
high school costing well over a hundred 
thousand dollars and looking from a dis- 
tance like a Greek temple. 

It is difficult for an Easterner to realize 
what the progress of the last twenty, the 
last ten and even the last five years means 
to those isolated places in the mountain and 
desert. Apparently nothing is as it was 
even a few years ago. Everything has 
changed. A thousand things have changed, 
and out of the thousand about nine hun- 
dred and ninety-eight have been for the 
better. Everywhere one is impressed with 
the sense of an almost miraculous rebuild- 
ing and transition. 

I asked scores of people of all sorts why 
the improvements were so recent, why 
there had not been progress in earlier 
years, why everything seemed to have 
come all at once and ina heap. There were 
many replies to the question, and for a 
while they made for confusion. But grad- 
ually the answer pieced itself together, 
somewhat as follows: 

The state as a state is, of course, new; 
only about ten years old. Community 
building and industrial development on a 
large modern scale could hardly go far 
until well after the Apaches had finally 
deserted the warpath; and men still in the 
late thirties or early forties well remember 
seeing as children the signal fires of hostile 
Indians on the mountain peaks which sur- 
round what is now a favorite winter resort 
for invalids and tourists in general. 


Improving Conditions 


Naturally while the Indian question was 
still more than a memory it could hardly be 
expected that mining would be conducted 
by other than prospectors, adventurers 
and pioneers. Nor could the big modern 
corporations be expected to take the place 
of the lone prospector until after ore bodies 
had been proved up and found to extend 
well beyond the small original discoveries. 
Mining operations on the modern scale re- 
quire as concomitants regular modern 
cities, forbidding and extensive though the 
surrounding mountains and deserts be; 
and hard-headed corporations do not build 
up-to-date cities unless there is consider- 
able business in sight. 

Then along in the years just before the 
panic of 1907 came one of the greatest 
booms in copper history. Another one 
came early in the European War. The 
companies had grown big and powerful; 
they could afford to pay large taxes, from 
which schools were erected, main streets 
paved, and the most distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a frontier town, mud, eliminated. 
With the wider use of the automobile 
about this time, and the profits of the cop- 
per companies, it became possible to begin 
the building of state highways to connect 
the relatively few cities and towns, sepa- 
rated as they were and mostly are by vast 
open spaces of undisturbed solitude. 

Alongside this development went the 
gradual but thoroughgoing elimination of 
the open forms of vice and dissipation. 
Arizona went dry before the nation, and 
two of the triple curses of saloon, gambling 
house and house of prostitution, had gone 
before. First the women had been got out 
of the saloons, then the gambling games, 
and finally the saloon itself went into ob- 
livion. Just what this means in a mining 
camp is difficult for an Easterner to appre- 
ciate, but it means a new world. 

The writer has sometimes wondered 
whether the saloon of the frontier towns, so 
often depicted in the movies, was really 
any worse a place than those which flour- 
ished in New York and Chicago twenty 
years ago. But at least the New Yorker 
or Chicagoan could visit other places of 
amusement, while the miner had nowhere 
else to go. The first building to be erected 
in any mining camp was the First Chance 
Saloon at one end of the street, and the 
second building was the Last Chance 
Saloon at the other end. Besides, the East- 
ern drinking place never went in quite so 
A aed for gambling and other 
evils. 

Old-timers in Arizona agree that the 
saloon with its affiliated vices went be- 
cause proprietors abused their power. Men 
who have lived in the old Spanish settle- 
ment of Tucson even less than twenty 
years remember the holler that went up 
when the decent citizens tried to close 
saloons from one to five A.M. A little fur- 
| ther back the decent element put up a 
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For in the camps, just as in the more 
strictly livestock or agricultural centers, the 
citizen’s real interest now bears no relation 
whatever to what might be expected from 
viewing the usual wild-west movie, but con- 
cerns itself rather with the question of 
which county will get the next concrete 
road, whether the rival town will spend 
more for its new high school than the home 
town, whether the state university will re- 
ceive a larger or smaller appropriation this 
year than last, the whole question of taxes 
and bond issues, just what booster methods 
should be adopted to attract new popula- 
tion, just which of a score of sites will be 
selected for the next reclamation project, 
and above all how the vexed and compli- 
cated question of the use of the Colorado 
River is to be settled. 

There are a few laments, of course. I 
heard one from an old-time saloon keeper, 
now become a capitalist, a fine shrewd man, 
interested in the best in his community, as 
so many of the graduated saloon keepers 
are. He feels that men are less honest than 
formerly; that in the rude frontier days of 
the ’80’s and ’90’s public opinion of the 
lynch-law variety frowned more upon un- 
gratefulness than it does today. 

“Just before the Battle of San Juan Hill 
I received letters containing currency from 
many of the soldiers who were about to go 
into action. Years ago I used to get money 
from Alaska in the same way, from miners 
who wanted to repay their debts. In the 
early days if you loaned a man in this camp 
twenty dollars and he didn’t repay he 
would be run out of town. Also, if a man 
came in with nothing everybody would 
join in to fit him out. Now nobody cares 
whether a fellow human being has anything 
to eat and wear or not, and no one repays 
a loan if he can possibly avoid it. Just as 
they did so much earlier in the East and 
Middle West, the railroads have standard- 


ized and evened up everybody and every- | 


thing out here.” 


Sophisticated Mining Camps 


Much as in other parts of the West the 
old-timers mourn the days when no one 
locked a door, and when strangers made 
themselves at home in any ranch house 
where they cared to stay, even if the owner 
was out, cooking their own meals at will 
and feeling free to use anything they 
found, provided only they washed their 
dishes after them. 

Anyone who thinks mining camps are 
places where you rough it is doomed to 
disillusionment. The first objects I saw in 
one of the first of such places visited was a 
very green lobster in a fish-store window 
and a newsstand containing copies of the 
New York papers. Yet do not get the idea, 
reader, that this place is any easy jaunt to 
reach. It takes an entire day to get there 
by railroad from anywhere; and though 
there are two good automobile roads, one 
feels he must have crossed the entire 
Rocky Mountain region after taking either 
of them. 

The larger mining camps have become 
utterly sophisticated as far as living condi- 
tions are concerned. In the late ’80’s a 
mining engineer went into one of these 
camps for the first time, and seeing a cash- 
ier behind the cage of a small bank said: 
“‘T’m a stranger in this town. Can you tell 
me where’s the best place to eat?”’ 

“T’ve been here ten years,’’ replied the 
banker, ‘‘and I haven’t been able to find it 
yet. But the gamblers go to Chinese John’s, 
and they usually know where the best 
food is.” 

Today the traveling salesman expects a 
room with bath and a course dinner at a 
regular standardized hotel. The cost of cer- 
tain articles or services, especially of water, 
electricity and fuel, is fairly high, but food 
and simple clothing are in numerous cases 
cheaper than in the larger cities of the 
East, and this is true in some instances of 
rent. Most of the big chain stores have 
come in, and the manager of one depart- 
ment store in one of the newest of these 
places told me that he brought in about 
two carloads of goods a week. 

But the most striking feature about the 
mining camps of Arizona is the educational 
machinery and the interest taken in it. 
This is true of all the towns in the state, but 
somehow the contrast is more remarkable 
in the mining districts. The high school is 
usually far and away the most imposing 
building in the community. In one such 
place I saw a gymnasium in a grade school 
that is better than those of several New 
England colleges. 
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Business Getting & 
Money Saving Ideas 


Now Offered Free To 
Any Business Or 
Professional Man 


Great records of increased business and saving in expense 
are being made today by the users of the ideas illustrated 
above. 


Retailers are doubling and trebling their sales—manufac- 
turers are saving thousands of dollars—churches are increas- 
ing their attendance, securing larger, stronger and more 
active congregations—banks are making great gains in com- 
mercial and savings accounts— 


And now the ideas that are bringing such remarkable results 
are offered to you free. 


In your own office or store, with the aid of a Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator, you can reproduce these same ideas—in 
unlimited quantities, at trifling expense. Without the use of 
type or cuts you can print letters, bulletins and folders— 
swiftly and economically. Illustrations and diagrams can be 
used. Display headings and decorations add to the effective- 
ness of Rotospeed work without adding to its cost. 


With this machine you can extend and expand your busi- 
ness—reach out into new territory and take advantage of 
present neglected opportunities. 


The Rotospeed opens a new realm of profit possibilities. It 
puts at your fingers’ tips the means of accomplishing greater 
things—with surprising economy. 


Accept This Offer 


We offer to furnish you with copies of these successful ideas, 
and let you try the Rotospeed in your own office or store, 
without obligation or expense. 


For the first time the Rotospeed can now be purchased on 
easy terms—$3.50 cash, and the balance in monthly payments 
that it saves and earns many times over while you are using it. 
The total price with complete equipment for all kinds of work 


is only $48.50, 
Write Now 


Just mail the coupon. We will send you copies of the money- 
making ideas that apply to your business, with complete 
description of the Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator, and tell you 
how this machine has doubled a retailer’s business in 4 months, 
how it has saved another user more than $1,000, increased 
another’s business $25,000, and earned more than $300 net 
profit in one day’s use. Just sign the coupon and mail it. 


985 E. Third St., Dayton, Chio 


Please send me at once samples of business- 
getting and money-saving ideas that apply to my 
business, with full details of your free trial offer 
and easy payment plan. This does not obligate 
me in any way. 


Address 
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Why home-made Jelly 
is like Bond Bread 


THIS BOND, print- 
ed on each wrapper, 
guarantees each in- 
gredient and identi- 
fies the loaf as the 
product of the Gen- 
eral Baking Com- 
pany. From this 
Bond, and all that it 
implies, Bond Bread 
gets its name. 


Daticious !” say the grown-ups when Mother 
serves her own home-made jelly. 

“IT am sure it’s pure,” Mother says to herself as 
she serves it to the children, big and little. 

And forthose same reasons of flavorand purity— 
a million housewives serve Bond Bread on their 


tables every day. 


In both cases, you are sure of the flavor and purity. For 
you know what your own jelly is made of, AND you know 
what Bond Bread is made of —because its ingredients are listed 
and guaranteed by our Bond printed on each wrapper. 


Know all 


is held and firmly boun 
aed, 


men by thes 
GENERAL BAKING 


Presents that 
* COMPANY 


Purchaser of 


this Loaf of 


COPYRIGHT, 1923 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
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In a little place of five hundred people— 
not a mining town—a fifty-thousand-dollar 
high school was recently completed. I have 
never been in a town surrounded, so to 
speak, with as much of nothing as this one. 
There is one main street a couple of blocks 
long, which ends abruptly in the desert. 
The main street in this case is not paved, 
and looks exactly like what you see in all 
the typical wild-west movies, although the 
interiors of the stores proved conventional 
enough. The nearest neighborhood villages 
are twenty-five miles away. But the high 
school is very near being the best that can 
be had. 

I attended a dinner one evening in the 
high school in what is perhaps the largest 
mining camp of the Southwest. It stands 
on the loftiest available hill, as large and 
imposing as the average state capitol. The 
dinner was given to the new president of 
the state university by the school faculty, 
and it was a delightful occasion, with 
flowers, attractive table decorations, good 
things to eat, and pleasant, soft-voiced 
people. 

One of the speakers was a regent of the 
state university, a native of the old terri- 
tory, a man just past fifty. I had previ- 
ously asked him in conversation why there 
should be this passion for education in the 
state, and he answered the question in his 
speech: 

“All of the men and women here except 
myself are graduates of colleges or at least 
of high schools. When I was of school age 
there was nothing where this school and 
city stand except Apache Indians. There 
was not a university or high school in all 
this vast territory, and I went to work when 
I was thirteen, before finishing grammar 
school. But the pioneers were determined 
that their children should not lack for the 


| opportunities they had gone without, and 


that is why such schools as this exist today.” 


The Romance of Copper 


Just as the life of the people in the min- 
ing districts of the Southwest has become 
a part and parcel of the general modern- 
ism, so the mining industry itself, or at 
least the copper portion of it, has gradually 
shed much of what might be called its 
romantic and picturesque side. This is 
a statement which must be made with 
considerable caution, and which requires 
numerous reservations. But it is worth 
making, and there is more behind it, per- 
haps, than appears on the surface. 

Of course the copper industry today ap- 
pears to lack romance partly for the reason 
that prices are low. This same impression 
is always conveyed by any industry that 
has passed through an excitement and is 
very much deflated, whether it be copper, 
oil, cotton, wool, cattle or zinc. Low prices 
mean the survival of the fittest and strong- 
est, and if the price of the metal should 
suddenly double there would be excitement 
enough. 

Certainly in the past the copper industry 
has taken second place to none in respect 
tothe picturesque. Ina wayit has contained 
more of adventure even than gold and sil- 
ver, for it has been on a much larger scale. 
Then, too, few industries have had such 
ups and downs, such surprises as copper. 
Almost every great copper mine seems to 
have been turned down by experts before it 
was finally worked. A banker in Prescott, 
Arizona, a man fairly well along in years 
but not so aged at that, told me that when 
he first settled there as a young man he 
could have bought the United Verde Mine, 
thirty miles away, for forty thousand dol- 
lars, although this mine has since paid 
something like seventy-five million dollars 
in dividends, nearly all to one shareholder. 
Later on, the United Verde Mine was 
turned down, so it is said, by the operating 
head of another copper company which has 
paid even larger dividends. 

On the other hand, the present owner of 
the United Verde is understood to have 
spent nearly half a million dollars in devel- 
opment work in another district, only 
to abandon it in discouragement at the 
thousand-foot level, a few feet below which 
another group of capitalists took it on, with 
the subsequent extraction of about fifty 
million dollars in dividends. 

I was introduced to the local superin- 
tendent of the power house at the Roose- 
velt Dam, a man in early middle life, as a 
person who had sold the land where the 
Inspiration Mine now stands, for a horse 
and buggy. 

“That is right, is it not?’’ said the assist- 
ant manager as he made the introduction. 
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will pay for itself in a very few years. Yet 
even those who are most pleased with it 
admit that the recovery of by-products 
may well go much farther in the future. 

Constant experiments are being made for 
the better use of smelter smoke as well as 
slag and tailings, the waste matter respec- 
tively from smelter and mill. Slag runs a 
high percentage of iron, which it might in 
some distant future pay to recover. As 
for the tailings, the percentage of copper 
remaining has been reduced in only a rela- 
tively few years 500 per cent or more. 

Only ten or twelve years ago a big com- 
pany built its plant on a specially selected 
site so that the waste matter would be car- 
ried away by ariver. But farmers objected 
to having the stuff wash over their lands, 
and it had to be impounded. Now with 
improvements in the art the impounded 
material is a great asset to the company. 

Indeed it might almost be said of copper 
mining, and probably of other lines as well, 
that the stones rejected of the builders have 
become the corner. This is well illustrated 
by a conversation with a student in one of 
the state mining schools of the Southwest. 

“Well, I suppose soon after commence- 
ment you will be tramping the hills hunting 
for a gold mine to make your fortune,” 
I said. 

“No,” he replied; ‘‘there’s more money 
to be made working over old dumps.”’ 

If even the imagination of youth, and in 
a casual facetious conversation at that, can 
no longer be fired by anything more ro- 
mantic than cyaniding an old dump, I 
think it is fair to say that mining has 
become pretty much a mechanized and eco- 
nomic proposition. A few days later I vis- 
ited several of the old silver dumps of 
Tombstone, where scores of small operators 
working on lease are going over the waste, 
or gob, which was put back in the stopes 
forty years ago, and the aggregate produc- 
tion from the working over of which makes 
Tombstone today a substantial producer of 
silver. 

This gob was yielding the merest frac- 
tion of what the mines turned out in the 
early days when, according to tradition at 
least, values as high as two thousand dol- 
lars a ton were obtained. ‘‘At the same 
time,”’ said one of the operators, who 
seemed to be doing pretty well, “if even 
this small yield which you see here today 


were found in a new country that had | 


never shown any surface indications before, 
there might be a great excitement, with 
stock companies formed, and all that sort 
of thing. Just because this is an old camp 
no one gets excited about it.” 


Locked-Up Millions 


But the larger-scale operations in copper 
have to do with the reduction of whole 
mountains of low-grade ore rather than 
with old dumps. The fashion now is for a 
large corporation to spend anywhere from 
five to twenty million dollars before it takes 
out a dollar’s worth of ore. In several cases 
whole cities have to be built in the desert 
before operations begin. It is not merely a 
ease of mine shafts, crushers, mills, con- 
centrators, smelters and the appropriate 
machinery, but of roads, railroads, water 
supply, stores, houses, clubs, sidewalks, 
baseball fields, swimming pools, sewerage, 
banks, electric lights, fuel and the like. 

Consider Ajo. It is in the midst of about 
as desolate a desert as can be found on this 
continent. As long ago as 1859 a mining 
engineer predicted great riches for Ajo. 
Spaniards had worked it a hundred years 
before. By 1880 several hundred thousand 
dollars had been spent in an effort to reach 
the main ore body. But the terrible heat 
and complete lack of water, together with 
the low grade of ore, defeated all efforts. 

About ten years ago men like Doctor 
Ricketts, Col. John C. Greenway and A. G. 
McGregor, backed by many millions of 
capital instead of hundreds of thousands, 
went in and built a plant that not only 
could handle the ore but included living 
conditions that overcame the terrors of the 
desert and made it possible for thousands 
of men, if necessary, to work and live there 
in comfort. 

At Bisbee the Copper Queen branch of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation has stripped 
a mountain known as Sacramento Hill, 
taking off five and a half million cubic 
yards, with thirty million more to come. 
By the time actual operations begin on this 
hill something like ten million dollars will 
have been locked up in the development of 
the property for about five years. To lock 
up ten million dollars for five years without 
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Keep your Ford “hitting” 
and avoid carbon troubles 


Every time your Ford motor “misses” it is choking 
itself with carbon. A faulty timer is the common cause 
of missing—resulting in carbon deposits on spark plugs, 
valves, and piston heads. Then your motor is hard to 
start, lacks power, overheats and gets noisy. - 


$2 g é : S 
A “ : 
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Red Star 


Timer 


Prevents Carbon Trouble 


The unfailing accuracy of RED 
STAR TIMER keeps every cylin- 
der firing at exactly the proper instant 
—when the valves are closed and 
compression is at its height. Completely 
burns every charge, keeping motor free 
of carbon. Makes it powerful, smooth- 
running and quiet. 


Buy the best Timer for your Ford 


The RED STAR roller (the hardest working part of a timer) is made 
of 100-point carbon tool steel. The roller revolves on a chrome nickel 
steel bushing. Both are tempered to exactly the proper hardness. 
Exhaustive tests determined this to be the best possible construction. 


Ordinary timer rollers are common steel, surface hardened. Surface hard- 
ening lacks uniformity. An irregularly hard roller wears unevenly, gets 
bumpy, and pounds the fibre race. The RED STAR tool steel roller is 


uniform throughout in carbon and in hardness. It wears smoothly, evenly. 


The same painstaking care and attention is devoted to the selection and 


manufacture of every part of RED STAR TIMER —the sole idea being 
to make RED STAR the finest timer for Fords it is possible to produce. 


Be sure you get a RED STAR TIMER-the RED STAR is on the box and stamped 
on the shell. The trouble and expense caused by a less accurate timer often costs many 
times the price of a RED STAR. If your dealer hasn't RED STARS, he can get them 


instantly from any wholesale house. 
AUTO COMPONENTS, Inc., Division of 
ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 
Dept. 1301 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Advance equipment is recognized from coast, to coast as the 
finest made. When you buy an article of our manufacture for 
your automobile, you are sure that it is the best article for the 
purpose which money and, manufacturing skill can produce. 


ABSORB 
we FOR FORDS 


The Shock Absorber for Rough 


Roads. Eliminates bounce, side- 


3 or ao Sway, vibrati 
gore, Sant i ore Fl F 5 . You wouldn't be- 
vt mn ce e a Fo, . 
tot Aes cord ees x0 could ride so easy, 
oo 


WHITE STRIPE 
TRANSMISSION LINING 


BRAKE LINING : 
7or LARGER CARS : 
Ie ’ Interesting booklets on Advance Equipment 
gladly mailed free. Check products you’re 
interested in, and send to 
Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 1301 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 

Advance Cork Felt- [ ] White Stripe 
[ ] bak Brake Lining Brake Lining 

Red Star White Stripe 
[ Timers [ Cord Fan Belts 
[ ] Duplex [ Advance Asbestos 
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Made from genuine asbestos 
for use on larger cars 


Buy it for Better Brakes 
and Longer Wear 


Less upkeep expense 


—woven and treated 
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: Shock Absorbers Brake Lining 
specially for Fords. 
Name ——s 4% 
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Mahogany orwalnut 
finish. Disappearing 
Leg Rest. 


One of the finest 
overstuffed leather 
chairs made. Ma- 
hogany_ or walnut 
finish. Disappearing 
Leg Rest. 


derful feature. 


in suites with the famous 


Royal Easy Chair. 


Box springs are best and 
Royal Easy Davenport is 
the only one with this won- 
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Scientific tests 
show that 15 
minutes of ab- 
solute relaxa- 


- vitality. 


Morning freshness 
after dinner ~\s this 
too 


much to expect ? 


LIP into your Royal Easy Chair—let the 

back take any position you want— then 

relax. Take forty winks and you're refreshed, 
amiable and enthusiastic for any program of the 
evening. There’s your prescription for “morning 
freshness after dinner.” 


Noother chair isso comfortable. Yet the Royal 
to all outward appearances is just a great, invit- 
ing, loungy overstuffed chair that enhances any 
living room. When you sit in it, by merely press- 
ing an innocent-looking button, you can recline 
at any angle that best suits your needs. It is no 
longer just a beautiful straight chair, but a sort 
of “chaise longue” with a leg rest that gives just 
the kind of support you want for your feet. This 
is solid comfort. 


Over 5000 furniture dealers are now making 
a special showing of Royal Easy Chairs in 
the most modern and attractive period de- 
signs. Upholstered in distinctive tapestries, 
velours, genuine and fabricated leathers. 
Though moderately priced they are fully 
guaranteed. Any of these dealers will be 
glad to demonstrate what real comfort “just 
sitting” can be. 


Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


ROYAL-EASY“CHATR-CORP: 
27 Chicago Street, Sturgis, Mich. 


Now sold 


tion completely 
restores your 
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a cent coming in is no slight matter. What 
with compound interest and amortization 
charges capital can eat itself up pretty fast 
in this manner, although, of course, the 
profits are large when they do come. 

Although all big copper mines convey the 
idea of magnitude and huge investment, 
much-after the fashion of the steel industry, 
the Inspiration Mine, which handles the 
largest tonnage in the Southwest, is per- 
haps the most impressive. Here the use of 
automatic machinery has been carried to 
its last point. Far underground, trains run 
on block-signal system, and in the vast 
structures where crushing and flotation 
processes are carried on there is a bewilder- 
ing mass of machinery with hardly any men 
in sight. From the stones in the mine to 
the train waiting for its ingots of red metal 
headed for Raritan nearly three thousand 
miles away, are several miles of processes, 
such as seem natural to Pittsburgh but 
never quite at home in these grim moun- 
tains. 

Obviously one effect which such methods 
have upon the copper industry is to pro- 
long enormously the life of mineral de- 
posits and individual mines. It has been 
said often that a good mine dies hard, but 
under modern conditions what were re- 
garded as bad mines may become good 
enough to work. At least there is the con- 
stant tendency, already referred to, to 
widen the zone of operations into lower- 
grade ore. Expressed in another way, one 
must be careful in saying that any copper 
district is worked out. 

But such achievements as these have not 
cheered the industry much in the last year 
or two. It has been going through dark 
days, from which it is but just emerging. 
For no industry went to war more thor- 
oughly or has suffered more from the 
subsequent and inevitable headache. 


Competition of Substitutes 


The belligerent powers could not get 
enough copper, so that the red metal almost 
abandoned commercial fields. It was all 
needed for war. As a result, substitutes of 
every description eame into use. When 
copper came back from war it found its 
place taken to a considerable extent by 


cheaper metals or by alloys or composi- 


tions, especially in the field of building con- 
struction. What the copper producers had 
to contend with was the fact that building 
costs had never been so high, and archi- 
tects naturally preferred to use materials 
whose initial expense was smaller, even 
though less durable and more inclined to 
rust. 

Practically all metals have fields they 
occupy to the exclusion of others, and in 
addition a twilight or dubious zone where 
competition is very keen. This seems to be 
true of copper, iron, steel, tin, lead, zine, 
nickel, aluminum and the like. More and 
more the metals do not wait for business to 
come to them as in the past, but are going 
out for it against competitors. Copper, for 
one, has joined the contest vigorously and 
is going after business, hammer and tongs, 
by a great campaign of advertising and 
education. Already several new uses have 
been developed, and the old uses have been 
pointed out anew. 

In addition the industry, like many 
others, had been producing right up to the 


Fet 


time of the Armistice at 
maximum capacity. It } 
common to so many lines 
This it attempted to do | 
but about the time that 
along came higher freight 
tant item to the copper p: 
very far away from consi 
Not only do the coppe 
a long haul but, unlike the 
they do not control all sta; 
but must deal with far-di 
finishing mills which they « 
too, the industry had ¢ 
very largely upon foreigr 
were pretty well shot to p 
Most serious of all .w 
per’s durability, its one 
resulted in the recovery 0 
scrap in huge amount. — 
At almost if not the 
desperate measures were 
keep alive that sickly inva 
copper in the form of scray 
billions of pounds, was flo 
markets. The industry, 
fact, was being per 
very durability of its pr 
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But all bad as well as ¢ 
to an end. The scrap is] 
entirely gone by now, the 
hard with substitutes, an 
crease in business activity 
a wider use of the metal, 
looking for risk, chance ; 
recommend to him as the 
sports an attempt to gues; 
of copper, and the volun 
and consumption. Appar 
big insiders in the busin 
guessed wrong, and I, for 
sire to emulate them. 

Certainly it would seem 
sider that no other comme 
so low at present as copper 
stantial advance would b1 
tion many small mines noy 
knows exactly what the ft 
in the way of competit 
America, Russia and the 
with their cheap labor. O 
large South American mi 
are owned to a consideral 
same interests that contri 
ican concerns, and the who 
per is one of fear of what 
mines would do to the in 
by a sufficient increase in 
take care of them. 

Whatever the future pro 
sumption of copper may 
is fairly certain that the ii 
fication of modern living, 
telephones, radio, light, ¢ 
portation, depends ve Jar 
cient supply of the red me 

This pertinent fact, toge 
history of ups and downs 
make it worth while to go 
mountain fastnesses 
where so much of the cop 
and see what the mines 
manner of men are there, he 
are managed, under what 
work -and live, how they | 
significant of all, why tl 
these places so fast. 
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Non-Electric Vacuum Cleaner 


Easiest and Most Convenient fo Use 


““You say the house looks cleaner than it 
ever did before and that I never seem tired. 
Here’s the reason. My Vacuette is doing the hard- 
est part of the work—doing it better and quicker 
than I could do it any other way. Just look at the 
rugs. See how bright they are. The Vacuette cleaned 
them perfectly in just a few minutes.” 


There you have the experience not of this woman 
alone but of more than 250,000 women who have 
discarded cumbersome, tiresome and _ old-fashioned 
ways of cleaning rugs and carpets and now use the 
wonderful Vacuette. 


Let the Vacuette save you the drudgery of sweeping 
and give you more time for rest and social enjoy- 
ments. Its price is only about half what you would 
willingly pay for a really efficient vacuum cleaner— 
it costs nothing for electricity—nothing for upkeep. 
It operates entirely by its self-contained mechanism. 


You can have a free demonstration in your 
home any time you want it. Look in your 
‘phone book for Vacuette, the name under 
which local distributors are listed. If you 
don’t find a local representative, write to us 
and we will arrange to give the demonstration. 


Costs Least — Lasts Longer 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


| e Scott & Fetzer Company 


ieee of Non-Electric Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Dept. 54, Cleveland, Ohio 


tifactured in Canada by VACUETTES, Ltd., 
w Building, 48 York Street, Toronto 
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Stout 
Stockings for 
Out-Door Play 


RIPLE KNEE AND 

DOUBLE SOLE make 
Iron Clad No. 17 the choice for 
outdoor boys and girls. Made 
from the best of combed lisle 
yarn these fine-ribbed, good- 
looking stockings will stand up 
under the hardest wear. 


They come in fast black and 
African brown—colors as last- 
ing as the stockings themselves. 
Get several pairs; there is un- 
usual value in these stout stock- 


ings at the prices. 


Prices: 50c a pair, sizes 6 to 10; 
60c a pair, sizes 1014 to 1114 


(East of the Rockies). 


If you do not know of an [ron 
Clad dealer nearby, order direct 
from us, enclosing remittance 
and stating. sizes and colors 
wanted. Your order will be 
shipped promptly, postage 
paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St. St. Joseph, Mich. 


Sg 


Just say Fe at 
Blue-jay 
to your druggist 


The simplest way to end a 
corn is Blue-jay. A touch 
stops the pain instantly. Then 
the corn loosens and comes 
out. Made in a colorless 
clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in thin plasters. The 
action is the same. 


Pain Stops Instantly 


© B&B 1922 
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taking orders for Non-Alcoholic Food Fla- 
vors. Every variety. Put up in collapsible 
tubes. Always fresh. Three times the 
strength of bottled flavors. Not sold in 
stores. Fast repeaters. Big income every 


gays Men and Women 


devoting full time can make $6 to $9 a day. 
Big money for spare time. Largest con- 
cern of its kind in the world. Over two 
million dollars’ worth of orders taken 
last year by our Representatives for 
Zanol Pure Food Products, Toilet 
Preparations, Soaps, Laundry 4 
and Cleaning Specialties and 
Household Supplies. Every 
article guaranteed. Write for 
Sample Outfit and Money 
Making Proposition. 


American Products Co. 
7646 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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on the queer change that had come into her 
expression as she had looked at him. She 
had been laughing when the car drove up, 


| but as he stood there something else had 


stolen into her eyes. Was it pity for his 
plight? Elon concluded it was not pity. 
There had been something like surprise 
first; then appraisal, then thoughtfulness— 
a strange, weighing deliberation. She had 
eyed him from head to foot, and had kept 
on eying him. 

As they passed on and Elon had crossed 
the road and lowered himself to a hewn log 
to quiet the angry trembling in his limbs, 
he realized that she had turned her head to 
look after him, her face a white blur against 
the kaleidoscope of sports’ colors. Some- 
thing—something about him had interested 
her. But she had not pitied him. 

Elon considered the thing for some time, 
sitting on the log. Varied emotions wrestled 
for possession of his soul. Tremors flitted 
through him—that little red-serpent thrill 
of some moments earlier multiplied into a 
Laocoén tangle of entwined cobras that 
crawled down his arms and set his hands 
tingling. He wanted to hit somebody; he 
wanted to go after the car and its impudent 
cargo and take it—take all of ’em apart. 

He had been made a fool of, mocked at. 
He, Elon Llewellyn, a high-school graduate, 
not unread in the simpler classics, not in- 
capable of balanced thought, and living by 
the highest possible ideals—Elon Llewel- 
lyn, with a red-blooded ancestry, whose 
forbears had mastered this whole country 
and conquered by sheer aggressiveness—he 
must stand in his simple country dress and 
be called Rube and Jake, and bear it. 

It took him some moments to conquer 
himself, to call out of his soul the forces of 
inherent superiority, the tenets of essential 
aristocracy by which he had been reared. 
It took some moments more for the awed 
Polynesians to remind him of their pres- 
ence; and Elon, sighing, rose and went 
about his duty of finding them raiment. 

But his spirit had been hurt and bruised. 
It took the rest of the afternoon to clothe 
himself in a fresh armor of self-respect, of 
lofty half pity for worldlings who knew no 
better. 

When, just before supper, the long gray 
car nosed suddenly back into the village, 
Elon, at work in his shop, turned a de- 
liberate shoulder. He even broke out in a 


| line of the hymn for tomorrow. The gray 


| car was nothing to him, nor its contents. 


“‘ T _know not—where— His islands lift— 
Their—fronded—palms in air ——”’ 


Nothing at all. A gulf between himself 


_ andsuch people; nothing to him. He would 
| never see them again. 


He was mistaken. There was the lightest 


| possible tap-tap of feet, and when he turned 


around the green one stood before him, 
with something dark and jingling in her 
arms, which-she brought forward and laid 
on his counter. 

“It’s my saddle,” she confided. “I’m 
Carita Rogers from up at the Castle and 
I’ve torn my saddle. They tell me you can 
fix it—oh, please will you? Lobster, my 
horse, rolls, and he rolled with my saddle 
on, so it’s got to be fixed or I can’t ride 
tomorrow. I think the stuffing’s trying to 
come out here; what do you think?” 

She looked not at all at the saddle, but 
at Elon. She shot him a glance. The 
phrase is deliberate. She leveled both blue 
barrels of her fine trained eyes and pulled 
the trigger as remorselessly as a man in- 
vokes the unwritten law. Elon received 
the charge into a completely unshielded 
breast. 

He was not a habitué of the movies. He 
was not accustomed to coquetry. He had 
lived his life among simple, sincere people. 
He was unaware of what the silver screen, 
superimposed on, alas, natural instinct, has 
done for the American—female—eye. He 
was unaware of the effectiveness of mas- 
caro, of the poignancy of penciled eyebrows, 


| of the wistfulness of liquid pallor. 


He only knew in his inarticulate country- 
poet’s soul that the slow fawning movement 
of this Carita Rogers’ incredibly long, dark 
and tip-tilted eyelashes, now hiding, now 
revealing the lucent glow of those organs 
consecrated originally to the function of 
vision, reminded him of languorous slow- 
winged, dark-hued autumn _ butterflies 
alighting on fringed blue gentians. 

Then as he realized that she awaited an 
answer, in her intervals of sharpshooting 
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AN INTERLUDE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


and winging, he said, ‘‘ Yes, I guess you are 
right. It’s got to be fixed.” 

“Oh, I thought so. So I brought it right 
down to you. It’s unfortunate that Lobster 
rolls.” She leaned nearer; there was a 
delicate whiff of perfume. ‘“‘I didn’t see 
anything funny this afternoon when we 
passed you. Our crowd’s just a lot of fools. 
We’re bored, you know—and anything for 
a lark. You don’t know the stupid things 
we laugh at. But it wasn’t funny today— 
meeting you. It couldn’t be. You look— 
too interesting. I asked about you right 
away. They told me you’re a Quaker. Is 
that right?” 

Elon stiffened slightly. 

“‘T belong to the Society of Friends,”’ he 
said quietly. 

“‘T think they’re so sweet,’’ said Carita 
Rogers. “I mean the language—the way 
they speak. But you—you don’t say thee 
and thou ——”’ 

“We use it among ourselves,’ said Elon 
simply. 

““T should love—to hear you say it to me. 
It’s so pretty, and the names are pretty too. 
Yours, over this shop— Martin Llewellyn.” 

“That was my uncle. My own name’s 
Elon—Elon Llewellyn,” he explained with 
dignity. 

“Elon! How lovely! 
Why, it’s like music!” 

Oh, Scoggins the grocer and Harry Pike 
were wrong! There was nothing here to 
fear—no razzing, no devilment, just a 
young eager girl with butterfly eyelids and 
a vivid face above her shapely purple and 
gray; a girl who brought you her wounded 
saddle to fix; a girl who said your name 
was music. She herself was not unlike a 
phrase of music. 

Elon stood looking at her with a sense of 
obscure, mounting emotion—shame of his 
bigness, his uncouthness, his poor clothing, 
the crowded squalor of his little shop, of 
its unsuitability, of the girl’s beauty and 
generosity and interest. She stood looking 
back at him from under those incredible 
eyelashes. She would return, she said, in 
the morning to get the saddle. 

It was the saddle that recalled Elon. 
That vaguely troubled him. No horse that 
ever rolled had made a wound like that. 
Lobster and his exploit was as neat and 
deliberate a lie as the tear was the neat 
ped deliberate cut of a sharp, clean-bladed 

nife. 

Now why had somebody—could it have 
been Carita Rogers?—cut up a perfectly 
good English saddle so that it must be 
darned? Elon could not solve it. But a 
sense of impending trouble, of foreboding 
came upon him like a beating flutter of bat 
wings about him. 

He felt a sudden need of anchorage, of 
something to hold to. The little shop had 
taken on an indefinable quality of strange- 
ness. There was a trembling in its air, a 
prevision, an omen of something to come, at 
once pleasant yet discomforting. Elon took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his face in 
a perplexity of feeling. Then all at once his 
uncertainty faded and his anchor emerged, 
secure, serene. 

It was the face of Mary Travers, in- 
scribed upon his mind. Mary Travers was 
the anchor. Strange he had not summoned 
her before. If he kept the thought of Mary 
before him—of course! He resolved to go to 
see Mary after supper. 

It was perhaps high time that Elon 
Llewellyn should think of Mary Travers, 
that he should consider going to see her. 
Mary Travers was Elon Llewellyn’s sweet- 
heart. She received him in white dimity, in 
a little vine-hung porch, and offered him a 
plate of homemade fudge. And if Carita 
Rogers was black butterflies and blue gen- 
tians Mary was the evening star. Mary 
was the sweet contour of the homeland 
hills to the returning traveler. Elon bathed 
in her gentle presence and watched the 
pensive sweet oval of her gracious, wash- 
able face, the depths of her wide-set lovely 
gray eyes, the ripple of her dark unironed 
hair over her temples, and ate lavishly of 
her fudge, and said—not one word about 
the gray car or the lady and the saddle. 

But he talked of going to Germany to do 
reconstruction with the Friends there, and 
of the dullness of the little town and the 
harness shop, and of the trials Matthew in- 
flicted on him, and—a little—of the manner 
of men those early Llewellyns were; and, 
at Mary’s urge, of a local fair, a carnival, 
that was due in a few days, to which he was 


Elon Llewellyn! 
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taking her. And when it cam 
he kissed Mary good night or 
sweet cheek. Perhaps there y 
about the kiss, for —— 

“Elon,” Mary asked, “do 
thee like me tonight as—the 
ways does?”’ : 

“T always like thee, Mary. 
it,” said Elon heartily. 

Going home past the n 
fields, Elon saw a vacant lot. 
scaffoldings had been set 
local fair grounds, the place y 
nival was due. i 

In two days more it would 
ferent place. He and Mary 
wonderful time there. : 

Life had many sweet thin 
reflected. The scent of eve 
washed in night dew, the e 
under a moon and a softly 
simple pleasures that came no 
a carnival now, all sparkle an 
Mary on his arm; his work, ] 
and Mary. 

Mary was the dearest of al 
pricked him, some recent dist 
absence of mind during the ey 
did he mean by giving the lea 
outlanders, to heartless strar 
meant nothing to him? He 
about the young girls who 
world. Their legend had faint 
even into Elon’s town, and yo 
glimpses of them in the g: 
Harry Pike’s drug store. TI 
to have bad manners, to col 
to wear too little clothing. 1 
the carful of teasing young 
afternoon, Elon felt he couldt 
poor manners. As to clothes 

There flashed up an ima 
one, in the little ruffled bathi 
the graceful bare legs—and so 
through Elon reminiscent of 
alchemic state earlier. 

It was not that he approve 
bathing suit—not in this w 
disapproval, its structural 
points of departure, gave hi 
pleasurable thrill. Resolutely 
green one from his mind an 
Mary instead; and the con 
and the excellent times he n 
Mary. 
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HERE are two mathemati 

tions I should not care to s¢ 
The first is, just how many 
sticking up from earth’s ¢ 
counted through the high-p 
scopes on Mars. The second is 
of carnival doll babies being « 
prizes of valor of various sort: 
try fairs and local chariva 
United States. = 

I refer to those round-ch 
lipped, pop-eyed toy sirens, 
beauty, half kewpie, that, el: 
cerise and parrot-green sat 
with Christmas-tree tinsel, fi 
of chance, rank upon rank, 
dreds—yes, legions—calling tc 
the skilled, the virile, to put 
toss the ring or fling the cork 
behalf. A 

Gone is the day of the viril 
and the shell game, where ami 
up a little nimble money—th 
Gone are their milder suce 
sports of wit and skill wl 
bloomed into long black 
cigars, into chunks of plug cl 
a whip with red-white-and-bl 
bandanna, a bead moccasin 0! 
conch shell with the lege 
Such spoils await no lo 
flinger of bodkin javelins, the 
of balls in the numbered ¢ 
adept slayer of the much pu! 
fastened in his stall. Today: 
men contend together, bendin 
curving their arms, matchin 
for—dollies. 

It may be this is a proof of 
effete condition—was it notil 
that in popular fiction a dolly 
tic smile sent a poor man, 
siren, upon the rocks? 
may lurk in a bit of china: 
into scraps of silk rag. Or re 
for the doll indicate but e | 
vance of a more complete fe 
fields formerly preémpt to 
that young female hum 
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> proud escort can win her 
ber of dolls. 

ain balmy afternoon at a 
» back country there was no 
yan the one who walked 
yicuous by the side of tall 
ewellyn. Mary Travers it 
thus, not so much by right 
/age as by the acquired and 
with which Elon Llewellyn 
She carried in her arms four 
and Elon bore a fifth. One 
vith a lamp under her petti- 
fad a skirt that was a hula 
thers; two were plain dolls 


Ind royal purple. Elon’s, 
r, was of lemon color 
ilt. 


sible even for the gentlest 
| worldly, not to feel elated. 
pre filled with the proofs at 

love and skill. He had 
slow grave strength and 
| a courteous but implacable 
ne little Midway Pleasance; 
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each case he had equally 
| extracted from the booth 
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a: the spectacle of the big 
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‘act with the Castle group. 
a, inevitably, in front of the 
. A sharp-faced youth in 
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“Say, William Penn, did you win all 
those babies, or are you sellin’ ’em?”’ 

A girl flashed out, smiling, like a lovely 
sword blade, like butterflies and gentians. 

“Of course he did!’’ she cried. ‘‘It’s 
Elon Llewellyn. Hello, Elon Llewellyn!”’ 

Mary drew herself and her dolls up 
hava and looked at the girl, then at 
Elon. 

““Why, she knows thy name, Elon!”’ she 
said coolly. ‘“‘How comes it she calls thee 
by name? Thee didn’t tell me thee knew 
anyone who stays at the Castle.” 

“Oh, Mary,” said Elon, ‘‘I don’t know 
her, but she knows me. In the shop ie 

“Thee didn’t tell me.’’ 

The green one flashed toward Mary. 

“Did Elon win all those for you? All 
those dolls for one girl? Why, I haven’t 
even one!” 

The butterflies flashed very busily above 
the gentian eyes, in Elon’s direction. 

“Mr. Llewellyn won them all,’”’ said Mary 
with formal composure. ‘Mr. Llewellyn 
has won every time.” 

“The hell he does!’”’ the brown youth 
drawled. ‘‘ Well, I’d like to see him try to 
beat big Purdy here at the machine.” 

“Yes, Purdy, I guess you could show 

7? 


him! 

“Could he?”’ cried the green one shrilly. 
“Why, Purdy’s tried three things already — 
all of you have—and only got two dolls 
among you. I’d like to see Purdy beat 
Elon Llewellyn at the hammer! I’d really 
like to see it!” 

“Come on! Let’s go to it! Let’s see em 
against each other! Purdy to the bat first, 
then Bill Penn.” 

‘And I’ll tell you what’’—the green one 
raised her arm commandingly—“‘ they shall 
do it forme. Elon and Purdy are both big, 
strong cave men and one of ’em’s sure to 
get it—and it shall be my doll. Only it’s 
got to be a special doll. Have you got a 
special one, hammer man?”’ 

“Lady, I have. I got a doll here I was 
saving for Nimmonsburg fair. I’d put it 
up for five out of six shots apiece.” 

He dived under his machine and pro- 
duced a new doll. A ripple of admiration 
broke. The doll was a bride. In sparkling 
white satin and silver, with a frosted tulle 
veil, she put out the eye of the sun. 

“Elon,” said Mary gravely, suddenly 
stepping forward, “‘if thee wins that doll, 
will thee give it to mie?”’ 

The blood poured up in Elon’s face. 
There was a pounding in his ears. 

“Mary,” he asked, “how many dolls 
does thee require?”’ 

it iswnot sors the, doll) elon. sshe 
answered weighingly. 

“Oh, it’s my doll!” the green one cried 
impatiently. “‘ Mind, one of you get it for 
me! Purdy, if you can’t, Elon will! If you 
don’t—you go first, Purdy!” 

The gray youth picked up the iron ham- 
mer and drew off once more. 

The scene had grown dark before Elon’s 
eyes. The dual forces that tore him now 
moved in one overpowering furious impulse 
to show these people, to show the green 
one, to show anybody that he could best 
this rival, this big creature who put his 
hand on a girl’s back like that. 

His own hand was ice-cold as he picked 
up the hammer in his turn and whirled it, 
but he was hardly coriscious of the awed 
outcry as the machine clanged and recorded 
his power. And five times more, in a maze 
of physical striving, he struck his blow 
against the big Purdy. 

Like one in a dream, then, he saw the 
machine man approaching with the bit of 
silver dizenment. 

“Tt’s yours, young man, and Lord knows 
you won it.”’ 

Elon faced about. Across the circle of 
spectators he saw Mary standing out 
clearly, looking at him—a look that was 
more potent than a dictionary of words. 
But Elon evaded her eyes. 

He turned toward the green one sud- 
denly, muttering, ‘‘ Well, you asked for it. 
So it’s yours. I didn’t start this thing.” 

He thrust the doll into her hands. Her 
fingers, warm and soft, met his on it. 

“T think you’re wonderful, Elon Llewel- 
lyn. I’ve never seen anyone like you. So 
big and so strong!” 

Across the circle he saw Mary abruptly 
turn and leave. He would have made a 
move to follow. Something in him ordered 
him to follow~-he wanted to, but soft 
fingers still held his. Something like a net, 
silken-sweet and soft, inclosed him. 

““Klon’’—it was a face of exquisite sweet- 
ness—‘‘Elon, I’m so proud to know you. 
I never knew anyone like you before.” 
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“Well,” a voice cried, ‘‘let’s take William 
Penn and Purdy on to the next booth and 
see how they stand. Bet you Purdy’ll 
throw him yet.”’ 

““Come along, Elon’’—the green one still 
held him—“‘carry my doll for me. Your— 
your friend will come along and watch you.” 

“She won’t come along—she’s gone!” 
Elon’s heart cried. 

He knew Mary. But though his heart 
spoke, his lips did not. The big gray 
youth came close to the green one. 

“Lay off with fooling with this rube, 


Carita. What’s eating you?” he cried 
roughly. 
“Mind your business, Purdy,’ she 


flashed back. ‘“‘It’s good enough for you.” 

The give and take was beyond Llewellyn, 
but the tone of the gray youth was insup- 
portable. He took the bride doll out of the 
green one’s hand. As they swung to the 
next booth he found her in front of him, 
and something moved him to place his 
hand lightly on her back. She leaned 
against him immediately, giving him her 
weight, and a sensation stifling sweet arose 
in Elon. He felt a savage longing to protect 
her, to take her away, to kill this Purdy. 

Had he followed Mary to the edge of the 
group, he would have seen that she was 
crying. More, when she reached the edge 
of the grounds she raised her arms in a bit- 
ter gesture of repudiation and flung the five 
doll babies into the bushes. 

But Elon did not follow. 

Do not forget that Hercules sat like a 
silly ape holding the distaff of a sly Om- 
phale; that Samson loved the thridding 
feel of Delilah’s slim fingers in his hair. 


Elon had gone insane. He knew it. As 
he climbed the face of the mountain this 
Seventh Day afternoon, wearing his best 
clothes, a handkerchief tucked into his 
collar, he knew that he had taken leave of 
his mind, and sold his soul to the devil 
besides. 

He had quarreled with Mary, and he was 
going for the third time to meet Carita 
Rogers on the mountainside. He was 
carrying a pocketful of Indian arrowheads 
of white flint to show her, and ostensibly 
he meant to talk at her suggestion about the 
early history of the place, its legends. But 
he knew that this was only pretense. 

He was actually going up into the little 
glen to sit with her and hold her hand. He 
had held it all of their last meeting. Not 
deliberately. It had somehow happened, 
and a pulsing rhythm, a systole and dias- 
tole of sympathy had bound them together. 
He had held her hand and looked into her 
eyes and she had told him he was beautiful! 

That, in itself, was a thing that caught 
and fixed his attention; that a man’s per- 
sonal beauty should at all matter—should 
exist; or that, existing, its acclaim on the 
lips of a young girl should yield a pleasur- 
able sensation. 

But here all the ordinary poles of his 
orientation had failed him. He had be- 
come, at the behest, at the compelling de- 
sire of this worldly girl, a being thrown 
completely out of his ordinary channels. 
He had become in some crude fashion—he 
realized it—a Llewellyn instead of a Friend. 

And this brought a curious mingled pang 
of humiliation and delight—shame that a 
man of his upbringing and stability should 
follow the beck of a girl who went about in 
bathing clothes, or, urging her horse Lobster 
down over the mountain’s face, confronted 
him in the graceful bifurcation of Conduit 
Street doeskins; pleasure that there should 
be some rapport, some affinity between 
himself and such a girl; a girl who moved in 
her careless group with a cigarette case and 
a tiny silver flask on her hip; who, catch- 
ing her foot in her stirrup, said “Damn” 
roundly. 

Elon had reproved her sternly out of 
that superficial layer that had been created 
in him; but, deeply, some potent black 
atavism had thrilled. Here was wickedness, 
godlessness to sway the senses. 

Not that he hadn’t tried to salvage him- 
self, to clutch at some fleeting tag of reason 
before this debacle of his spiritual destruc- 
tion. He had stopped Mary coming out of 
the post office the day after the fair. Mary 
had not turned her other cheek. 

“Thee need not speak to me. Thee can 
just go follow thy—she devil,’ she had 
burst at him bitterly. 

A transformed, a changed Mary; but 
not more changed than he. Only the next 
morning he had agreed, when Carita 
dropped into his shop, to go up to the glen 
and talk with her. That had marked the 

(Continued on Page 113) 


The Lady Who 
Lived im a Shoe 


was the first to apply the adapt- 
ability idea to buildings. She 
appreciated the advantages of 
a building you can move or en- 
large at will. We’ve improved 
on the shoe with buildings of 
steel for wherever you need a 
roof. Take a minute now to 
send for prices and plans on 
Stee 


PRUDENTIAL a riincs 


with the Leak-proof Roof 


You profit by: Low first cost. Quick 
delivery. Easy erection. Economic- 
ally expanded or subdivided. Moved 
without waste. Rust proof. Leak 
proof, Standardized units making 
any desired combination. Permanent. 
Large, heavy, special buildings fabricated 
quickly from stock 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
661 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Blaw-Knox Co., 661 Farmers Bank Buildings 
Pittsburgh. Please send me a copy of the 
Prudential Steel Building Book. 
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Piston Slap 


. and 
. . . 
Excessive Oil Pumping 
At small cost, old or worn automobile, truck, tractor and 
stationary motors quickly renewed. One Apex Innering 
under each regular piston ring does the work. Stops piston 


slap, excessive oil pumping, poor compression, 


Retail Price Only 30c Each 
up to 3% in. wide or 5 in. dia. (larger 50c ea.). All sizes; 
easily installed. If your dealer or garage has none Order 
Complete Set Direct. Give year, car name, model, size of 
piston rings, if possible, and garage name. 

Dealer and Jobber correspondence invited. 
2 iene se | Mfg. Co., Peoria Dept. W  Llinois 
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But the Sheetrock, 


The whole story of Sheetrock’s fireproof nature 
is told in the letter from which the foregoing 
facts were taken. 


Mr. Walter J. Wood, Secretary of the King 
Lumber Company, in the same letter relates 
the amazement with which they discovered, four 
days later, that the Sheetrock was still in good 
shape and suitable for wallboard purposes. 


“We have seen several jobs in which this very 
board was used,” he writes, “and after panel 
strips and paint had been applied, it was im- 
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This shows the actual 
thickness of a sheet of 
Sheetrock, %-inch of 
pure gypsum plaster 
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"Our entire yard was in flames, and the warehouse and 
all other merchandise in it was completely destroyed. 
though subjected to most intense 

heat and the action of tons of water, remained intact 
.. fireproof!"---King Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


possible to find any traces of fire.” 


Sheetrock is the fireproof wallboard. Itisarock 
product—and it cannot burn, ignite or trans- 
mit heat. It is gypsum plaster, cast in sheets, 
and makes smooth-surfaced, non-warping, per- 
manent walls and ceilings. 

Your dealer in lumber or in builders’ supplies 
sells Sheetrock for new construction, alterations 
or repairs. The carpenter puts it up. Our free 
booklet, ‘““Walls of Worth,” pictures its many 
uses and advantages. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 205 West: Monroe Street, Chicago 
Sheetrock 1s approved by The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
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a really successful man, thinks about kiss- 
ing a woman and wants to kiss a woman, 
he never talks it over with her—till after- 
ward.” 

II 

T WAS not possible that Elon’s state 

should escape notice at home. On the 
fourth evening after this, Matthew leveled 
a shrewd eye and a pointing finger at his 
big brother. 

“Thee isn’t eating right, Elon; thee’s 
put thy knife in thy coffee twice, and thee’s 
taken only one helping of pie.” 

“Will thee besilent?”’ Elon replied coldly. 

“Yes,” said his Aunt Martha, “‘there is 
something ails thee. Thee’s refused thy 
raspberry shrub for two evenings, and I see 
no reason for locking the shop and leaving 
it in mid-afternoon for more than an hour 
every day. Thee told me thee delivered 
those fly nets to Frederick Peters yester- 
day, but Frederick came by last evening 
and told me thee’d scarcely been a minute 
with him.” 

Elon swallowed thoughtfully, stared at 
the tablecloth. 

“Frederick Peters is no judge of time,” 
he said slowly; ‘‘and for that, Aunt 
Martha, I’ve never liked the shop. I some- 
times want a change. Thee knows I want 
to go to Germany for reconstruction 4 

“Go if thee will, but not in the middle 
of the afternoon. Thee has a duty to thy 
business. Besides, thee’ll want to take with 
thee more than thy best suit and shirt.” 

Elon rose heavily and went out on the 
back porch: Before him was the pleasant 
little garden, with its ribbon of portulaca 
and zinnia beside the walks, the chicken 
run with fowl houses, and plump Leghorns 
pecking peacefully. A rustic seat offered 
beside a huge castor-oil plant, and beyond 
the garden a floriate sunset painted the 
heaven; but Elon’s heart hung heavy as 
iron within his breast. There was a con- 
fusion, a smoke over the vista. All his 
spiritual landmarks were now vanished. He 
had outlawed himself from his simple rou- 
tine and custom, and the hour of painful 
reckoning was at hand. For he had been 
with Carita in the afternoon, and she had 
told him that the house party would dis- 
solve in a few more days. 

What, exactly, would face him then? 
What insupportable desolation in a world 
grown now masked and unfamiliar? What 
reckoning could he make with his new ob- 
session? Could he follow Carita? She had 
not asked it, but the thought obtruded. 
Or could he, flinging all aside, follow his 
plan and go to Germany? But in his 
present pain and indecision the mere 
thought of an ocean separating him 

He turned irresolutely into the little shop 
and sat down on the stool behind his coun- 
ter. He was aware immediately that the 
gray car had poked its nose into the square 
once more. It was occupied solely by the 
big young man Purdy Lowell. 

To Elon’s surprise Purdy dismounted 
from the car and crossed to his shop door. 
He came through the low door, wearing the 
gray regimentals Elon had noticed first— 
the whiskered knickers, the gray golf coat, 
the big cabochon amethyst. 

Elon rose to face him, and truly now the 
little room was suddenly compact with 
young male energy, with full-blooded mus- 
cular energy, as the two tall blond young 
men eyed each other. 

“T am told,” the newcomer said curtly, 
“that you go up on the mountain every 
afternoon. I have come to tell you to stop 

The blood burned to Elon’s cheek, but 
his nonresistant training held. 

“The mountain is free,” he said cour- 
teously. 

“T think not. It belongs to me. I hold 
the deed to it. It is mine—along with the 
Castle, which I recently bought.” 

“There has always been a right of way 
across the mountain.” 

“Not to the glen. I am told you go up 
to sit in the glen. That’s why I’m telling 
you to quit.” 

Elon knew now. It was a fight about a 
lady. Instinctively one didn’t name her. 
One seized a subterfuge—anything—but 
one fought for a right to her, notwith- 
standing. He, too—his heart knocked like 
a trip hammer in unwonted excited blows. 

“‘T shall go to the mountain—if I please,” 
said Elon haughtily, ‘““and you may throw 
me off if you can. It may be yours to buy— 
this land. But it is mine to walk on. That 
much is mine. My people owned it once. 
The name’s above my door— Llewellyn.” 

The big young Purdy Lowell eyed him 
coldly. 
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Every Business Can Profit 
by the Use of This New Register 


HE new Standard Manifold- 
ing Register, equipped with 
an automatic cash drawer, 


opens a new field for economy in 
business. 


Itsimplifies the keeping of business 
records. It handles all transac- 
tions, cash and charge. It prevents 
errors. It stops losses. It furnishes 
the facts for a perpetual inven- 
tory and a quicker turnover of 
merchandise. It gives all the vital 
information about a business 
without waste effort and at a big 
saving in expense. 

The Standard Manifolding System 
provides all these facts by means 
of carbon copies of original sales 
slips, receiving slips, bills of lading 
and other forms. This machine, 
with its patented pin wheels en- 
gaging holes in the margins of the 
paper, produces any number of 
carbon copies at a single writing— 
all perfect in alignment and abso- 
lutely accurate, word for word, 
line for line. 


The price of a Standard Manifold- 
ing Register is surprisingly low, 
and through its use thousands of 
dollars are being saved for every 
kind of business—large and small. 
Actual samples of forms that 
have accomplished big results 
for other firms in your line of 
business will be furnished on 
request. 


Special Systems For 


Automotive Business 


Garages, accessory stores, service 
stations, jobbers and automobile 
manufacturers are saving large 
sums by the use of Special Stand- 
ard Automotive Systems. If you 
are interested in facts as to how 
overhead may be reduced, sales 
increased, errors eliminated, leaks 
stopped and profits saved—write 
now for the details. Just check 
the coupon and pin to your letter- 
head. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER Co., 232 ALBANY ST., DAYTON, OHIO 
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Systems and 
Roll Printing 


Check & Pin to Letter 


The Standard Register Co., 

232 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Without obligation, send me booklet and samples of 
forms showing: 


(Warehouse Receipts 


O)Sales Slips 

OJAutomatic Cash /] Railroad Orders 
Drawer and Sales ()Stock Requisitions 
Slips (Shop Orders 

OServiceStationOrders [Stock Records 

Invoices (JPiece Work Records 

() Purchase Orders (Department Orders 

O)Receiving Orders O)Repair Orders 

CBills of Lading (]Employment Records 

[J Express Receipts C)Hotel Package Receipts 


(Telephonic Messages 


(Delivery Receipts 
OTelegraphic Messages 


(J Warehouse Orders 


Heap Big Injun 


That young Indian who calls 
you “Daddy” will yell with 
delight when you,.get him a 
Ranger Repeating (Cap) Rifle. 


It’s as safe as a broomstick because the 
explosions occur inside, protected by a 
safety housing. 


It’s automatic, 50 caps on a paper strip 
being fired by pulling the trigger. 


It’s realistic—looks like a real rifle, 
‘| shoots like one and real smoke comes 
out of the blued steel barrel. 


If your dealer hasn’t Ranger Rifles, 
we will send one with 25 rounds of 
ammunitien (1250 shots) posipaid, 
for a dollar. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
340 to 390 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati,O. 
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~ No Trouble 


Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


about the house. Ratsand mice 
willseekit, eatit, die outdoors. 
Easiest, quickest, cleanest 
. 25c and 35c. All drug- 
s’ or general stores. 
a2 THE Rat Biscuit 
COMPANY 


- ~% Springfield, 
Ohio 
TS 


p Have added beauty to thousands 
of American Homes. This year we offer 
3 4 Matchless Novelties 
H 7 Chinese Woolflower, Radiant Crimson, pkt. 20c; 
Giant Kochia, Famous decorative plant, pkt. 20c; 
} Blue Lace Flower, Like Queen Anne Lace, pkt. 15c; 
fj Jerusalem Cherry, Festive Red or Gold Berries, pkt. 15c. 
: One packet each of the 4 
i (70c value) postpaid for 25c. 
# Big Colorplate Catalog—FREE 
# Offers everything for the garden and includes SPECIAL 
H PREMIUM Offer. When writing mention this periodical. 


a LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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“Why didn’t some one 
think of it before?” 


Happy women users are asking this question about 
the RUB-LESS washboard. 

’ Remember that rubber easily erases marks? How about 
dirt? RUB-LESS answers that question. Stout wooden frame. 
Rubbing surface heavy, fine-toothed rubber. Guaranteed for 
two years, Won't rust or crack or break. No sore knuckles, 
Reduces labor two-thirds. Invaluable where are little tots or 
daily rinsings. RUB-LESS is little sister to friend washing 
machine, Sent C. O. D., postage paid, for $1.50. If grocer or 
hardware man can't supply send his name with order and re- 
ceive gift of pocket edition ‘“‘Love Sonnets” by Shakespeare. 
Return RUB-LESS at our expense if not satisfied. 

Agents desired. Men or women, Have other fine lines for 
own business building. Write for booklet “‘ The Road to Happi- 
ness."" Address T. J. DELANEY, 

FEDERAL RUBBER GOODS CO., Akron, Ohio 
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“T’ve noticed it,” he said; “‘but I didn’t 


| think—why, if you think that’s a claim, 


your name’s the same as my own! If you 
mean old Jacob Llewellyn, who settled on 
the mountain—he was my great-great- 
grandfather. It was my grandfather who 
changed our name—in a tight place, I 
guess. But, anyhow, we decided to come 
back here.”’ 

Elon spread his big hands on the counter 
in his excitement and forgot the primary 
subject. 

“Why, that,’”’ he cried—‘‘oh, why, that 
would make us kind of—kind of cous- 
ins! My great-great-grandfather was a 
brother 

“Tt may make us anything you damn 
please, but I’ll make it hot for you if you 
come up there any more!” cried Purdy. 

“T will give you the chance to try,” cried 
Elon bitterly. 

“When?” 

““Whenever you like.” 

“T’ve got a car outside 

“T’ll lock the shop,” said Elon, and he 
took the big iron key off the wall. 

“‘There’s a place beyond the chestnuts 
out here 

“Tt’s good enough!”’ cried Elon. 

His breath whistled in his chest, the key 
rattled unsteadily in the lock. He heard 
Matthew at the door behind, but gave no 
thought. He jammed his big straw hat 
over his eyes and walked drunkenly behind 
the big Purdy toward the waiting car. 
Harry Pike looked out of his shop. Harry 
Pike had two heads. The whole street was 


” 


| unfamiliar, lost in fog. Something like a 


red pin wheel exploded before Elon’s eyes. 
As the big young Purdy raced his engine 


and tore down the street every fiber in 
| Elon’s pacific body lusted for battle. A 
| madness for physical power rushed upon 


him; his big hands craved the sweet taste 
of his adversary’s body and old atavistic 
forces broke unsuspected gates of repres- 
sion and poured into his consciousness. If 
he had known how, he would have cursed 
with ribald curses, sung wild demoniac 
songs out of the Harlech country. Quite 
suddenly they had reached the grove of 
chestnuts, had stopped. Both youths flung 
out, Purdy peeling the gray golf coat, Elon 
his coat. With a roar like a young bul- 
lock, Elon Llewellyn rushed to meet his 
kinsman. 

Some while later, when the earth had 
been sufficiently clawed and torn, when 
two mulling young creatures had suffi- 
ciently tried to dismember each other, 
Elon found himself squatted on the spent 
bedy of his fellow Llewellyn. His vision 
was not quite clear, and areas of his body 
were completely paralyzed; but a vast 
sense of delighted power, of restful peace, 
was upon him. He bent solicitously over 
the blood-drabbled face of the other 
Llewellyn. 

“Tell me,” he said courteously though 
breathily—‘‘tell me that I have the right 
now to go up to the mountain. Tell me 
now that you will not throw me off.” 

But the big young Purdy was, as we have 
said, of fighting blood. 

“You may go to the mountain, but I’m 
damned if you’ll stay.” 

“That,” said Elon, ‘“ 
you further.”’ 

“You may kill me as far as you please, 
but I’m damned if you’ll go up there and— 
meet my wife,’”’ said the other Llewellyn, 
and fainted. 

Elon’s hold dissolved like sugar under 
water. He froze suddenly. Then he went 
to a little stream near, filled his hat with 
water and poured it over the big young 
Purdy’s face. 

“Will you,” he asked in a strangely 
breathless voice as Purdy opened his 
eyes—“‘will you say that again? The part 
about your wife?” 

“Certainly,” said Purdy with difficulty. 
“You go up to the glen to meet my wife. 
She’s been makin’ a fool of you. You 
idiot! Got to quit it.” 

“Tknowagirl named Carita Rogers x 

“It’s the same. We've been married 
eight months. My God, you’ve broken 
my neck!” 

“Your name’s Lowell, and her name 

“Lots o’ married girls keep their own 
aaa nowadays, you poor God-forsaken 

s Ad 

Elon’s head dropped forward to his chest. 
He leaned against one of the chestnuts, and 
it seemed to him something mocked, leered 
at him. He had thrashed a man out of his 
righteous prerogative; he had championed 
a lost cause, a worthless cause. He had been 
fooled; more—all that was virginal and 


requires me to kill 
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passionately pure in him rose in sick hor- 
ror—he had kissed a married woman! 

“That’s right! Stare like a stuck sheep, 
you big boob butcher! Don’t you know 
enough to keep in your own back yard?” 
roared Purdy. “‘Don’t you know you’re no 
match for Carita’s kind of vamp—when 
she’s got a mad on her and wants to pay a 
fellow out? Didn’t I see you out with a 
little Jane of your own? Threw her down 
for Carita—well, Carry’s a fast worker. Oh, 
hell, walk anywhere you want on my moun- 
tain, Cousin Reuben.” 

But reaction had struck Elon. Purdy 
had been jealous—that was it. 

“You’re lying!”’ he cried. 

“Ask the Jane herself! Ask Carry! Oh, 
you don’t know these pacers, Reuben! 
Carry’s fooled me, too—in the beginning. 
And there isn’t anybody, at that, I’m 
crazier about—only there’s always a hell 
to pay in our gang, and nobody sticking to 
anybody.” 

But Elon wasn’t listening. He turned 
and rushed palely, furiously down the road 
in the direction of the mountain. He had 
won right of way over it, and he meant to 
use it—straight up to the Casile. 

For if this thing was true—why, it was 
incredible! Carita had come at him—made 
straight for him, used every means. She 
had courted him, invited him, appealed to 
him. Yes, now it was claimed, lied to him, 
cheated him vilely. If it-was true, he was 
soiled, stained forever. 

Perhaps if the Castle had not been so far 
away Elon might have fallen on it in the 
first rush of hurt pride and humiliation like 
a young berserker. But the long ascending 
walk tempered his fury. He climbed the 
last concrete path in a maze, came around 
the corner to the open terrace, spent and 
winded. 

Young people in bathing and riding 
clothes were disposed carelessly upon it. 
There was a table with a curious concave 
wheel on which a ball reposed, and strewn 
before it some piles of chips and folded 
bills. On a stand was an assortment of 
glasses and decanters, and a young man 
was holding a silver object—unfamiliar to 
Elon and not unlike a pair of juxtaposed 
truncated cones—methodically tossing it 
up and down to a vocal refrain. At the 
foot of the steps stood Carita Rogers in her 
gray doeskin breeches, tapping one leg 
lightly with her riding whip. 

It was the sharp-faced youth in the party 
who discovered Elon’s presence. 

“Oh, I say, Carry, here comes your little 
Quaker friend all of a quake to see you,”’ 
and Carita turned around. 

“Elon Llewellyn!” she cried. ‘‘ What 
are you doing up here? And what makes 
your face so purple? And where did those 
lumps on it come from?” 

Elon commanded himself with difficulty. 

“‘T have been fighting,” he said. “I have 
just fought Purdy Lowell.’ 

“You and Purdy Lowell fighting! How 
interesting! I suppose you thrashed Purdy. 
It will be good for Purdy’s conceit—if you 
didn’t go too far.” 

“Tf—if what Purdy Lowell says is true, 
I’m sorry I laid a finger on him—ever 
touched him!” cried Elon hoarsely. 

“And what did Purdy say that worries 
you, beautiful Elon?” 

“Stop that!’”’ roared Elon. “‘He says— 
Purdy says you and he are married.” 

Carita’s delicate brows shot upward. 

“Oh, Isee. You didn’t know that, Elon? 
Why, yes, I suppose Purdy’s right—if you 
can call the cat-and-dog life we lead mar- 
riage. Oh, Elon, you field flower! You’re 
so simple, so primitive!”’ 

“Stop that!’”’ commanded Elon. ‘You 
mean that you deliberately—that you— 
you wanted to make a game out of me— 
come between me and my girl—coming 
into my shop ~ 

“Oh, Elon, haven’t you had a good time 
really? Haven’t you enjoyed yourself? 


You mustn’t blame Carita—if Carita’s 
bored and needs amusement. It’s good for 
Purdy, you see—and now it’s all over. 
Carita’s going, and you must go, too, you 
great, big, beautiful Elon.” 

“Not yet,” said Elon with sudden gravity. 
He looked at his circle of spectators, at the 
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EUSTACE, FO. B. 


(Continued from Page 17) 


just gives me a grin, flops on his stool and 
grabs for his book. I starts to say some- 
thing to him when I sees Swag busting over 
my way. 

‘“*Say,’’ says Hennessy, ‘“‘don’t this bozo 
of yours never do no fighting?”’ 

“Does McGurk?” I comes back. “‘I 
ain’t seen him do nothing yet but use the 
air for a punching bag.” 

“He ain’t got no chance,’”’ yelps Swag. 
“This cuckoo don’t do nothing but talk. 
What does he think this is—a debate?”’ 

“What does your boy think it is?” I 
asks. ‘Shadow boxing? They ain’t noth- 
ing to stop him from running Eustace into 
a corner and knocking his block off, is 
they?” 

“Nothing,” butts in Hargardine, “‘but 
the old bean.” 

“We'llget youyet!’’snapsSwag. ‘‘ You'll 


talk yourself outta breath pretty soon and 


you won’t have nothing to fight with.” 

The second round ain’t no different until 
near the end, when the referee stops the 
fight and calls the lads over to him. 

“Say, you,” he tells Eustace, ‘get in 
there and fight.” 

But the crowd don’t let him say no more. 
They is having too much fun watching 
McGurk trying to hit Eustace. It’s only a 
prelim, anyways, and they is having some- 
thing new pulled on them. ‘‘ Let him alone,”’ 
they yells. 

When the noise kinda dies down Eustace 
shouts over to me, “‘ What time is it?” 

“Ten minutes to nine,” I tells him. 

He says something to the referee that 
seems to satisfy that bird and the fight 
starts again. The boys gets over near my 
corner and I hears this spiel from Eustace. 

“T got to go now,” he tells McGurk. 
“Promised to meet some folks at the the- 
ater. Would you rather quit or have me 
stop you? All right. Watch that 
place in back of your ear.”’ All this time 
Swag’s ham is swinging and rushing, and 
without no effort Hargardine is keeping 
outta reach. “‘I’ll bé as easy as I can. How 
many times have I told you not to telegraph 
that left? There, you see, you wasted it.” 

MeGurk makes a wild dash to run Eus- 
tace off his feet. F. O. B. just smiles, steps 
aside and lets the boy crash by. Then calm 
as you please, he lifts up his glove and taps 
McGurk behind the ear. The kid is looking 
kinda foolish for a second, then he topples 
face down on the canvas. The blow didn’t 
look hard enough to ruffle the wings of a 
fly. Me and the crowd figured the same 
thing—that McGurk just got tired of fan- 
ning the air and was taking a rest. They is 
lots of hissing, and shouts of ‘‘ Yellow!”’ 
and suchlike, but Eustace shakes his head. 

““They’re all wrong,” he tells me. “The 
boy is just as much out as if he had been 
hit by a pile driver. I struck him easy, but 
he won’t wake up for twenty minutes. 
Nerve center, you know. How do you like 
the old bean?”’ 

“Looked all right against that hop head,” 
I admits, ‘“‘but what you gonna do against 
the brainy lads? Some of these box fighters 
has got enough sense to give you the horse 
ha-ha. You don’t think they is all going to 
fall for your tongue bunk, does you?” 

“The smarter they are the easier they 
fall. The old bean is at its best when it’s 
got something to go against,’’ comes back 
Eustace. “It takes everything I have to 
handle a fellow like McGurk. He hasn’t 
anything for my brain to bounce off of.” 

“Tell me some more,”’ says I. ‘‘How 
did you work your stuff against MceGurk?”’ 

“That’s simple,’’ says he. ‘‘I told him 
what to do and he did it most of the time. 
You know, I saw him in training. After 
watching him a few minutes I could tell by 
the set of his feet, the movements of his 
face muscles and the look in his eyes what 
he was going to do next; what was going 
on in his mind, just like I can tell what 
you’re thinking about now.”’ 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘will you?” 

“Yes,”’ he comes back, “for three 
months. That’s as long as I care to stay in 
the game, but I’ll take on anyone you say 
in that time and divide the profits fifty- 
fifty.” 

“T’m damned,” I gasps. 

“Not you,” replies Eustace, ‘‘but the 
beef market in pugilism is.” 
| EXPECTED the newspapers would have 

something to say ebout the funny row, 
but what they did to it nearly knocked me 
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EVENING POST 


off my dogs. The sports pages was just | 


jammed full of it. This baby Eustace, just 


like Benson told me, had pulled some of that | 


paralysis stuff of his before and was pretty 
well known. They all dubbed him Brains 


Hargardine, which was the moniker they | 


rah-rahed onto him in college. 

One of the rags has a yelp from Swag 
Hennessy in which he claims that my boy 
was no fighter and had no business in no 
ring, to which one of the sporting writers 
comes back and says if brains ain’t got no 


. business in the ring, then he didn’t have 


none. Another rag gives me a puff for try- 
ing to elevate the game, which don’t make 
me sore. If they is any jack in elevating, 
kid, I’m willing to be a elevator. This same 
sheet has a article by a bird named Satther- 
waite, who was one of Eustace’s teachers 
in this psychoparalysis sketch, and he ex- 
plains just how the trick is pulled; but he 
might as well of done his act in Chinese as 
far as he gets over with me. I make out 
that the gab turned loose by Hargardine is 
the important part of the proceedings. 
Some way or other the bull gets into the 
back of the other bozo’s head and makes 
the front part of it, where I guess the motor 
is, kid the arms and legs into doing things 
they ain’t had no intentions of doing in the 
first place. It’s something like hypnotism, 
but it ain’t. 

The next afternoon they is a interview 
from F. O. B. hisself in which he tells the 
world he is willing to take on Dempsey, 


Siki, Leonard, Kilbane and a few other | 


weaklings, all in one week, and will guaran- 
tee to knock ’em all cuckoo in less than three 
rounds. He kids all the topnotchers, calls 
’em a lot of hams that is dead from the neck 
up, and says he expects in a few months to 
make them the laughingstocks of the coun- 
try. It’s a fine lot of swell-headed blah, but 
it’s printed all over the United States. It 


ain’t so much the McGurk fight that gets | 


my baby the limelights, but the row made 


the newspapers remember some of the | 
other tricks pulled by the lad in his college | 


days. Besides, his old man’s got a lotta 
jack and his folks come to this country 
with the Mayflowers, whoever they is. 

In the next three or four days we get 
challenges from every box fighter in the 
country, and Eustace is after me for a 
scrap. He’s ready for a mill every night, 
but I kinda stall him off to keep the smoke 


going. I don’t figure Hargardine is half as | 


good as he thinks he is, and when he least- 
est expects it some flathead will either 
double-cross the old bean or let loose a wild 
swing that’ll knock the psycho clean outta 
the paralysis. I can see some jack in nurs- 
ing F. O. B. and nobody ain’t accused me 
yet of neglecting my children. 

I stalls as long as I can, but finally I has 
to give in. Me and Swag arranges a row 
with Doughface McGinley, the lad that 


was in the main go the night McGurk lost | 


on a talkout. Hennessy is keen about the 
jack that’s in sight, but I can see that he’s 
still sore on Eustace, and hopes Doughface 
will cave his map in. 

They ain’t no use going into no round- 
by-round details. McGinley makes the 
mistake of thinking he can outguess Har- 
gardine, but he’s got just as much chance 
as I got of outguessing a boa-contractor in 
a snake cage. Doughface is even more of a 
sucker than McGurk was. That kid, any- 
ways, gives all his time to trying to hit 
Eustace while McGinley thinks he can 
think as well’as fight, which ends up by 
him showing that he can’t do neither. 

Hargardine don’t bring no book to the 
ring with him this time, but he’s got a new 
act. After the first round instead of going 
to his corner he stands in the middle of the 
ring and raises his hand for silence. The 
crowd goes mum and F. O. B. pulls this 
spiel: 

“Gentlemen,” says he, “in the next 
round Mr. McGinley and myself will give 
a demonstration of how easy it is for a man 
of brains to make mere brawn ridiculous in 
close fighting. Mr. McGinley will attempt 
to rush up to me and strike me in the body. 
Watch.” 

This is too much for McGinley. 

“You're a liar!”’ he yells, jumping up. 

He rattles off some cusswords, but the 
gang is laughing and shouting so much that 
it don’t go over. When the bell rings he’s 
so mad he’s frothing at the mouth, all of 
which is duck soup for Eustace. 

F. O. B. starts kidding him and telling 
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cAffer meals 


Use Beeman'’s — 
an aid to diges- 
tion, good for 
the teeth, good 
for the nerves~ 
in every way 


“a sensible 


Deliciously flavored 


Q 


Pepsin Gum 


Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 


sa@xs> Avoid Imitations — Substitutes 


Prices are low 
enough now so you 
can afford to plant 
Fruits, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
Bargains I am offering permit 
landscaping your property atfew “% : 
dollars cost. 100 Strawberries, $1. os 
Concord Grapes, 12 for $1. Red or fj ay 
Black Raspberries, 20 for $1. 3 idl 
Rosebushes, $1. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY CO., 810 Bridge St., Hampton, Iowa 


ur 


Decorate wai 


With FRENCH SCENIC PAPERS 
Which are in effect beautiful mural paintings 
Ask your Decorator to show you the newest collection 
of J. Zuber & Cie, Desfosse & Karth and Isidore Leroy 
& Cie, famous French creators and manufacturers. 
If your decorator cannol supply you, 
write. for Illustrated Booklet ‘‘C"’. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 101 Park Ave., New York 


Sole American Agents 


ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


P HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS 


PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


him what to do, and the first thing yOu | Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St.,Washington, D.C. 
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Eight months in a 
Maxwell car—then 


183 Days and Nights 
WITHOUT a Stop 


There is no tougher test of motor equip- 
ment than the service exacted in Okla- 
homa oil fields. There, Fyrac Spark Plugs 
are daily proving their stamina and better 


performance. 


183 days and nights—4400 solid hours 
—of steady firing in a high-compression, 
50-horsepower Bessemer engine — and 
that after 8 months of hard service in a 
Maxwell car—is the story of one Fyrac 
plug. This experience is related by Lon Z. 
Ragsdale, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, who uses 
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One INCH 


firing surface 


(PATENTED) 


instead of 


one firing POINT 


Fyrac Spark Plugs in his three cars and 


three gas engines. 


Fyrac’s one INCH firing surface, with its 
stout firing wires, distributes the wear — 
that’s why Fyrac lasts longer, reduces 
spark plug trouble and costs less per mile 
of service. Put Fyrac in your motor today. 
Fyrac Manufacturing Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Fyrac Gas Saver 
for Fords 


One out of every four 
stops for gas is unneces- 
sary. Ford owners report 
25 to 35% more mileage 
with Fyrac Gas Saver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
Price $3.75. . 


Fyrac Ford Timer 


No oiling. No moving 
parts to wear out. All 
metal track insures even 
wear. Brush keeps track 
clean, insuringasmooth- 4 
running motor. Will last 
longer than ordinary 
timers. Price $2.50, 


$1 for Your 
OLD Spark Plugs 


Take your old set of spark 
plugs, no matter what their 
make or condition, to your 
Fyrac dealer. He will allow 
youONE DOLLAR for them 
on a new set of Fyracs. Get 
tid of your old plugs at a 
profit! “‘Fyrac’’ your motor 
—give it the benefit of one 
INCH firing surface in every 
cylinder. Do it while this 
offer is in force! 


know he’s trying to do what Eustace said 
he would do—shoot for the body low. Well, 
the row goes on for three rounds and that’s 


all. Hargardine finally taps McGinley over - 


the heart and Doughface goes to sleep with- 
out leaving no call. 

To make a night of it Eustace sticks 
around for a amateur bout that tops off the 
program. One of the babies in this milly is 
being slaughtered and is about all through 
at the end of the second round when Eus- 
tace climbs into his corner and whispers in 
his ear. He talks to him for maybe half a 
minute, but the kid don’t seem to make 
him. In the next spasm the lad that was 
going good acts like he’s afraid and is 
knocked all over the ring. In the fourth 
the boy Hargardine’s been. talking to 
catches the other amateur in the bread- 
basket and everybody goes home. 

“What did you tell the kid?” I asks 
Eustace. 

““A bedtime tale,” says F. O. B. “‘Asa 
matter of fact I wasn’t talking to him at 


all, but to the other boy. Understand?’’ 


“No, I don’t,’”’ I admits. 

“You wouldn’t,”’ he comes back. ‘‘ After 
the third round the lad that was finally 
beaten was fighting both of us. It was too 
much for him.” 

“Just like you are for me,” says I. 
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N THE next coupla months we stage a 

half dozen rows, but they is all so much 
alike that they gets monotonous. 

Hargardine is getting tired of the game 
by this time and is ready to run out on me. 
He figures he has put over the idea that 
brains is the stuff, but I talks him into one 
more fight. I’m kinda glad he’s getting 
ready to beat it. Of course I drag in a lotta 
kale with the baby, but he’s such a puffed-up 
swellhead that he’s got my goat. To hear 
this cuckoo talk you’d think that brains 
was something that he invented and only 
made one set of. I figure on one big clean- 
up with Eustace and then the gate. 

“That’s all you think of,’’ says F. O. B., 
“money.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,’’ I comes 
back. ‘‘That’s the first time you admitted 
that I could think.” 

“Don’t forget,” says Eustace, ‘“‘you’ve 
been near me for several weeks.”’ 

Me and Swag get together for the final 
row. Hennessy hates Hargardine so much 
that he almost throws a fit every time I 
pull his name. But jack is jack, and Swag 
ain’t got his moniker from throwing away 
dough for sweet revenges. 

We hires the convention hall, which can 
hold about five thousand, and Hennessy 
gets Tip Palmer for the row. This lad is 
about the second-best welter in the coun- 
try and he’s only second best because the 
lad with the title ain’t ready yet to let go. 
Swag figures if anyone can put Eustace on 
the hummer it’s Tip, but we don’t never 
get no chance to find out. 

They ain’t a seat lett in the hall by the 
time the first prelim is begun. When I 
arrives I see Swag walking around in front 
with a grin a mile wide. 

““Grand house, eh?”’ says I. 

“Big night all around,” he says, rubbing 
his hands. ‘ 

““What’s on?” I asks. 

‘“‘A fat hen,”’ he comes back with a funny 
look. ‘‘One that is going to hatch out that 
egg of yours.” 


I don’t make him, but he beats it before ~ 


I got a chance to pry any info outta him. 
They don’t nothing else happen until 
about ten minutes before the main go is 
due to go on. Then Swag busts into the 
dressing room. 

“Tip can’t show,” says he. 

““What’s the matter?” I asks. 
him here a couple hours ago.” 

““Yeh, I know,” says Hennessy, ‘‘but he 
just got a telegram that his mother is sick 
and he beats it.” ‘ 

Eustace gives a sareastic laugh, but don’t 
say nothing. He don’t have to. I’m kinda 
getting hep to that psychoparalysis myself. 
He supposes Palmer is scared of him, which 
I think is maybe the truth. 

“Well,” I asks, ‘‘what’s the answer? Do 


“T seen 


| we have to call the works off?” 


“Tt’s up to you and Useless over there,” 


- comes back Hennessy. Useless is as close 
| as Swag tries to get to Eustace. 


“Meaning what?” T inquires. 
““Meaning,’”’ answers Hennessy, ‘if you 


| and your horse is willing I’ll send a boy 


against him I got working out over at my 
place, a lad just in from California.” 
“Allright with me,” butts in Hargardine. 


| “TI don’t draw no state lines on hams.” 


Feb 


“Who is this bird?”’ I w 

“Rat Mullens,” says Sw 
of him? He’s a comer. Cl 
Coast.” ; 

“Name sounds familiar, 
“but how about the mob? 
for working in this lad?” 

“What else can they d 
nessy. ‘‘We got the jack j 

“They might,’ I sugges 
roof and jam it down your 

“Don’t worry,” says 
crowd’s here to see Useless 
care who the other baby is 

“Certainly,” agrees Eusi 

“Let’s go,”’ says I; “‘if it 
you it’s O.K. with me.” 

Hennessy gives me a lo 
and then breezes outta the 
Hargardine gets ready to g 

“How’s the bean tonight 
cylinders?” I asks. ; 

“Better than ever,” say 
think I’ll end it in a roun 
getting monotonous. Did 
sleeper?”’ 

We draws our usual han 
into the ring. After that 
gets up and spills his piece 
gang ain’t crazy about the 
an unknown switched in 0 
minute, but when Hennes 
that don’t like the idea to 
to get their jack back the 
move. 

“‘T promise you get yourr 
finishes up Swag, and hops 

Hennessy’s acting so my; 
me up in the air, but I ain’ 
est idea what he has in his h 

Just then the boy from C€ 
through the ropes. He’s bu 
and moves like one, but J 
a blank face on a guy in m 
greets him with the usual li 

“Ah,” says he, “from 
land of flowers and sunshir 
the defeat East,’’ and so on 
. This baby Mullens has 
He acts as if he ain’t listenin 
stays blank. 

Blang, goes the bell. Jus' 
ready to mix in the middle « 
comes over to my corner. 
mean grin. 

“Know who that kid is” 

“Who?” I comes back. 

“‘Mullens, hell!’’ says Her 
Gabby Traynor.” 

I sure has heard of him, 
never seen him. He’s ratec 
per even if he has some pec 
most biffers ain’t got. 

“You can’t make me ma 
a smile, and turns to look a 

Eustace is pulling his stuf 
as far as words goes, but 
action because Traynor ain’ 
ing. He’s kinda looking H 
which don’t tell him nothing 
ain’t even put his fists up 
Eustace figures he’s got 1 
scared to death and all bal 
getting away with that | 
stuff in great shape. But ii 
being talked into the bac 
head they musta been all wi 

The native son suddenly; 
and lets loose with both fis 
time. One of them catches 
tummy and the other sides 
the first wallops that has lar 
since he bust into the fight | 
dine is shook to pieces, but! 
streak. He raises his fists a1 
just like the regular hams h 
the razz to. ; 

It’sajoke. He don’t knov 
box fighting than I do abou 
the flu-flu bird. 4 

Traynor knocks him all ¢ 
and just before the round i 
cracks Eustace one on the | 
him down for a whole flock | 
crowd is dazed to know wh 
but me and Swag knows | 
grins. 

I carries Eustace to the 
and it takes about ten ml 
him to. 

‘“‘What’s happened?” he 
my train wrecked?” 

“Yeh,” says I. ‘A couple 
had a collision on that doubl 
of yours.” a 

“Tt never failed befo 
F. O. B. kinda to himself. 

“Bull,” says I, ‘to be ap. 
be heard. The cuckoo that 
for a gross of bruises is 


ed unlimited; but the subjects 
/ interesting. 
ch teacher tried me out and no 
1d me discouragingly lacking in 
owledge of his language; but he 
practical as his nation is justly 
‘for being. He said there were 
‘ns which would very likely be 
n the examination and that it 
,advisable for me to prepare 
‘them, learn them by heart and 
ith my replies when the crucial 
ived. The first question very 
d be ‘Where have you learned 
’ He asked me to reply to that, 


pris le francais dans mon en- 
‘que ma ville natale était pres de la 
léans, ou Von parle frangais plus 
irte quelle autre ville des Etats- 
érique.”” 

3 seemed to me that the really 
(ch to this phrase was the “plus 
te quelle autre ville.” That had 
‘t was far beyond tourist French. 
‘J said it I felt that I had really 
lhe intricacies of the language; 
| end I got to a point where I 
iy let the whole sentence slip 
» rolling the r’s—with all the 
41 spirited linguist. 

e fhecides these questions and 
(1 translations, both into and out 
‘And as for diplomatic usages, 
fof the diplomatic bureau had 
+ slender little volume bound in 
‘bed calf which he assured me 
whole subject. 


read Day Approaches 


rt Lhad got started on my studies 
ficial communication from the 
sirtment arrived, stating that I 
assigned for examination at a 
) two months later. Somehow 
‘ent gave me the feeling that I 
| my bridges; there was no turn- 
>w; and there was no failing to 
}of—I made up my mind to that. 
e too hideously mortifying to 
thought had been particularly 
t after I had received a letter 
f those so-called good friends, 
|7ritten that he thought I had 
'y head in trying to enter the 
/service, that it took years of 
ii, that he had never known 
(ittempt it who had not spent at 
(years at the Ecole Libre des 
litiques in Paris. Even if I had 
jred for it, he went on, I hadn’t 
income to lead a diplomatic 
salaries for secretaries were 
mere two thousand dollars; it 


at least ten thousand dollars to 
) what was expected of a secre- 


"> this sort of letter is discourag- 
‘did me a great deal of good. It 
letermination. And as for the 
1 about necessary income, the sec- 
d met that first day at the de- 
tscouted such statements. He 
n that nothing was expected of a 
the way of entertainment; on 
y, asingle man could make him- 
versona grata by only accepting 
Ang at all the dinners to which 
be invited. Popularity in di- 
cording to him, consisted solely 


“er studied so hard as I did those 
I probably never shall again. 
it six in the morning I ended at 
> the night. I worked on and on, 
\re of the place I was in. Now 
1 meone I knew would ask me to 
incheon, and once I went to a 
t the White House; but such 
Were entirely unreal and hardly 
Juring a long dinner party I 
a catch myself looking fixedly 
er piece of flowers and imagine 
boat caught within the three- 
or it might become contraband, 
penalty of capture; and one 
ember asking a very charming 
her domicile was located—all 
ind you, subjects which had 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


been particularly difficult to solve that 
day. Nothing really existed for me during 
those two months but international law 
and French; they held every waking and 
sleeping thought. 

The morning of the fatal day came on 
one of those delightful balmy days for 
which Washington is justly famous. The 
streets were lined with trees of sparkling 
green leaves; Dupont Circle was a mass 
of gorgeous flowers; houses were covered 
with wreaths of wistaria; and in every 
direction were vistas of pleasing freshness. 
Washington in May is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world; even Paris, 
with its magnificent boulevards, is not 
quite so intimately lovely. And the White 
House, shining in early morning sun, sur- 
rounded by trees and sparkling fountains, 
becomes, on such a day, worthy of the 
title which Arnold Bennett gave it—‘‘that 
distinguished little building.” 

I was up early and sauntered down Con- 


necticut Avenue repeating every step of | 


” 


the way “‘J’ai appris le francais.”” Finding 
myself in the vicinity of the ominous gray 
building in which my fate was to be de- 
cided, I looked at my watch. It was only 
half past seven; the hour fixed for the 
examination was nine. 


The Climax of Agony 


I sat down on a bench in a park and 
tried to put all thought of the trial out of 


my mind. I forced myself to look at the | 


people passing to and fro, and to speculate 
upon where they were going and what sort 
of professions they were following; and 
while I did this a man caught my attention 
and held it. He had passed me several 
times and appeared to be talking to him- 
self all the time. Again he came near me, 
and I fancied I caught a murmured French 
phrase. I threw back my head and laughed. 
Was I imagining all this? Was I so con- 
centrated on myself that I was seeing a 
sort of reproduction in others? The man 
passed again; and when I rose and went 
towards the forbidding building, ten min- 
utes before nine, I found him going in the 
same direction. Then for a few minutes I 
lost sight of him. 

I climbed up the two flights of steps to 
reach the floor of the State Department 


and was soon shown to a corner room in | 


which the applicants for the diplomatic 
service were to assemble. Four men were 
already there. Their appearance, or differ- 
ences in age, surprised me. One looked 
about twenty; another was rankly fat and 
forty; the third was surely sixty, judging 
by his gray hair and lined face; and the 
fourth was very much of the country type 
which goes to Washington to see the sights. 
They apparently had never met and were 
sitting upright in uncomfortable leather 
chairs—for all the world as if they were 
attending a funeral. The next arrival was 
my friend in the park. I felt very much 
like going up to him and exchanging French 
phrases at once. He took a seat in a far 
corner and continued mumbling, quite un- 
conscious of his surroundings. 

Soon others came in, and finally a group 


of four, who were evidently friends and | 


were obviously not in the least preoccupied 
with what was before them. But even 
these could not lift the atmosphere of 
gloom that hung over the entire twenty-six 
gathered there, a gloom that increased as 


the minutes lengthened into an hour. The | 


idea of a funeral became accentuated; the 
solemn faces, the stiff positions, the careful 
dressing, the silence, the awful waiting — 
all of it was exactly like those moments 
when one waits in a darkened parlor for the 
corpse to be brought in. 

At last the climax of agony was reached. 
A pleasant-faced young man—entirely too 
pleasant for such a moment—came in and 
announced with a smile that the examina- 
tion would not take place that day, that it 
had been postponed until the next morning 
at nine o’clock, at which time we would 
be expected to be at the Pension Building 
to take the written examination in interna- 
tional law. An audible groan went up 
from everyone in the room. To prolong 
agony twenty-four hours was more than 
mere flesh and blood could stand. We 
filed out in dead silence and separated in the 
dismal corridors of the building. Twenty- 
four hours more of waiting! It was too 
horrible to believe! It was unfair—cruel— 
heartless! 


L. L. COOKE 


| Chief Engineer 


Electricity 
Needs You 


I Will Train You 
Right at Home 


As Chief Engineer of 
the Chicago Engineer- 
ing Works, I know ex- 
actly the kind of train- 
ing you need to suc- 
ceed as an “Electrical 
Expert,’ and I will give 
you the training. Thou- 
sands of successful, 
money;making gradu- 
ates prove that my 
system is right—that 
my method of training 
will and does put men 
in the “ Big-Pay”’ class. 
What I have done for 
other men I can do for 
you too. 


Earn While 


You Learn 


With my training you 
earnasyoulearn. Right 
| at the start I give you 
a short Special Course 
in a branch of Electric- 
ity that will enable you 
at once to make money 
in your spare time. 
Hundreds of my stu- 
dents have paid for their 
entire Course in this 
way. Some students 
earn as high as $35.00a 
week in their spare time 
while studying. 
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Electrical Experts Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


Electricity offers the most wonderful opportunities the world has 
ever seen. Its marvelous growth and development—its ever-widening 
use in factories and homes, has created an almost unheard-of demand 
for men who have been trained in some branch of this great industry. 


$3,500 to $10,000 a Year Is Easy 


$12 to $30 a day—$70 to $200 a week —$3,500 to $10,000 a year. That's the pay of 
the trained man—the ‘Electrical Expert’’—and there’s seldom a lay-off, a shut- 
down, a wage-cut in the Electrical industry. So great is the demand for Electrical 
Workers that ordinary, everyday, untrained Electricians are earning salaries 
that will surprise you. But it’s the trained man, the ‘Electrical Expert’’—the 
man who ‘‘knows how," who directs instead of actually doing the work—who is 
drawing down big, big-pay checks and bossing the big electrical jobs—the jobs 
that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


BE AN ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


Don't plug along year after year doing work you don't like, earning a mere $3 to 
$7 a day. Get into this Big Pay Field now. I'll show you the way and my Cash 
Refund Guarantee Bond protects you at every step. If you are ambitious—if you 
are wide awake—this is a message for you, you can earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year 
as an Electrical Expert. You can qualify as many other men have done. Let me 
prove it to you. 


No Useless Theory; Practical Instruction Only 


My Course of Electrical training that has made hundreds of other men so suc- 
cessful is considered the most simple, thorough and successful in existence—no 
big words—no useless theory—no higher mathematics—just a series of boiled- 
down, common-sense facts, written in good plain English, the kind you and I 
use every day. And it offers every man, regardless of age, education or previous 
experience, the chance to become a full-fledged ‘Electrical Expert’’ ready and 
able to hold down a big job at big pay. 


Free Electrical Working Outfit 


With me you. do Practical work at home, you start right in after the first few les- 
sons to work at your profession in a practical way. For this you need apparatus— 
instruments, materials and supplies—and I give them to you absolutely free, 
including a real electric motor—not a toy. I also give you, if you want it, a special 
Course of 6 lessons on Radio Work andg complete business training if you want 
to go into business yourself. All of this without one penny extra expense. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. You take no chances. With a signed 
Bond, I absolutely guarantee to return every penny paid me if you are not entirely 
satisfied with my instruction. And back of me, in my guarantee, stands the 
Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., a Million Dollar Institution. I not only prom- 
ise you absolute satisfaction but | guarantee it over my signature. 


Mail Coupon for “Vital Facts” 


Let me send you the ‘‘Vital Facts”’ of the Electrical Industry and my big Free 
illustrated book as well as the other things described in the coupon below. Let 
me show you how easy it is to step into a ‘‘real man’s size job’’—a job that will 
pay you_$3,500 to $10,000 a year. MAIL THE COUPON NOW to 


CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 7 L. L. COOKE, 
1202 Cooke Bldg., Leavitt St. SHICAGG Chief Engineer 
& Lawrence Ave., wy Spe ¥ EN SINEE 
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THE PATHFINDER STYLE M-106 


The refined, stylish appearance of The Flor- a 
sheim Shoe wins you as a first-time. wearer; | 
4 excellent quality affords an economy that 
I impels you to prefer Florsheims thereafter. 


iN The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES? ON REQUEST 


33 Look for Name in Shoe 


(0 THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ie 


‘K Manufacturers » CHICAGO 


We say “extraordinary”? not 
only because the lead is so de- 
lightfully smooth and_respon- 
sive, but because of the very 
shape of the pencil itself. 


It is neither round nor hexa- 
gonal, but a happy combination 
of the two. And a pencil’s 
shape has much to do with ease 
and speed in writing—try a 
Ti-con-der-oga and see. 


You'll say, ‘‘I have never had 
so fine a 5c pencil.” 


DIXON 
TI-CON-DER-OGA 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Fort Ticonderoga 
Drawn by Earl Horter . 


-pleasin 
¢ ae the 3 


SAMPLE OFFER 
Write direct to us if 
your dealer does not 
have Dixon's Ti-con- 
der-oga Pencils—en- 
close five cents—and 
we shall be glad to 
send you a full-length 
sample. 
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EVENING POST 


The Pension Building is a rather gay 
structure of red with a yellow frieze: of 
Greek design running round it. At least 
I always thought it gay until I passed four 
hours in it. Since then I can hardly pass it 
without a shiver. We were shown to desks 
in one of its large rooms; pen and ink and 
reams of paper were given us; a short 
address was made by the same pleasant- 
faced official, whose insistent pleasantness 
becamemoreand moreirritating. Itseemed 
so heartlessly out of place. He told us 
that as gentlemen we were placed on our 
honor not to communicate with one an- 
other, not to discuss the questions in the 
examination papers and not to give or 
receive aid. He then distributed sheets 
on which were printed twelve questions of 
international law, each question being di- 
vided into three parts, thus making really 
thirty-six problems. We were given four 
hours in which to write out decisions on 
these cases. 

I ran hastily over the list to find out how 
many of the subjects were familiar, and 
decided almost all of them looked un- 
familiar; then I deliberately took up the 
first question and began writing, regardless 
of time and subject. What I didn’t know 
in theory I covered up with quantities of 
words. The four hours were the shortest 
I ever spent; they were finished before 
they had begun. It seemed impossible 
that they could have passed when the same 
official appeared, announced that the time 
was finished, and went about collecting 
what we had written. After this he an- 
nounced that we would be expected at the 
department the next morning to take an 
examination in languages. Another sigh of 
protest went up. Were they going to pro- 
long this torture for weeks and weeks? 
Why not go through the whole thing in one 
day? Why keep us continually on the 
anxious bench? 

Next morning’s examination proved to 
be one in written French or the language 
that had been chosen. The selection was 
left to the individual. We were given 
official notes in French to translate into 
English; we were also given a treaty in 
English to put into French. Put a treaty 
into French! Ye gods—that was beyond 
anyone’s power—even a _ Frenchman’s! 
Who under the sun could be expected to 
know technical phrases in French? The 
man sitting next to me gasped. He was 
the one I had remarked the first day as 
being fat and forty. I heard him groan 
and curse and complain in gasping breath. 


Sufferings Long Drawn Out 


Then, when the pleasant-faced official— 
he was eternally in evidence—had gone 
out of the room he leaned towards me and 
whispered, ‘‘How do you write August in 
French?”’ 

I glanced furtively towards the door and 
whispered back ‘‘Oooo.”’ 

“‘Qooo!’’ His voice showed frank dis- 
trust of me. ‘‘How in the devil do you 
spell Oooo?” 

“‘ A-o-u-t—with an accent circumflex.’ 

““Where does the accent go?”’ 

‘‘Hither over the ‘u’ or the ‘o’—I’m not 
sure which.” 

I heard him mutter the letters as he wrote 
them down. ‘“‘A-o-u-t. Are yousure that’s 
right?” 

“T’m not sure of anything today.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound a bit familiar to me.” 

The watching official returned before the 
argument brought on further ill feeling. 

After the French examination we had 
another free afternoon. Most of us gath- 
ered at the Shoreham, in the grill, and spent 
the whole afternoon there exchanging opin- 
ions and arguing points in the subjects we 
had already essayed. By this time a feeling 
of friendship had sprung up among the 
twenty-six. Misery loves company. Even 
the four casually acting ones had begun to 
grumble, and complained bitterly of the 
way we were being delayed. One—quite 
English in accent and appearance—raised 
his high voice in poignant plaint: 

““My dear grandmamma is awaiting me 
in France, you know. Quite shocking—my 
keeping her this way. We are going to 
do the chateau country in motor—awfully 
jolly, you know—but I ought to be on my 
way to her now. Beastly—I call it—this 
hour-by-hour affair. Onlyran over specially 
to get through this tommyrot. Thought it 
would take about a couple of hours. Why 
can’t they see whether we are suitable for 
the dip without all these stuffy exams? 
I say—it’s all poisonous. Do you get me— 
what?” 


Februar. 


Another maintained an impre; 
and a patronizing attitude. Th 
tried to cover uncertainty wit 
remarks. One, who had been ; 
retary to an ambassador in the ( 
a long dissertation on the speci 
a secretary, which comprised—s 
perience had taught him—sper 
day in a motor distributing th 
dor’s cards; he confessed that h 
had time to do anything else 
sightseeing. 

These four men interested y 
larly. They had had all the 
I had not had; they had lived 
in Europe; one had been e 
England; and all four of them 
a course at that famous Eeok 
Sciences Politiques. In a wa: 
peared very well fitted for d 
that is to say, from the traditio 
view. In contrast with them th 
appeared somewhat less finishe 
mopolitan, less prepared to shi 
circles. 

This contrast became aew 
looked at the chap who had im 
the first day as having arrived i 
ton as a tourist. His rather un 
and unpressed clothes made hi 
bit out of place. He felt this 
was easy enough to see, and ¢ 
me very simply and rather tou 
he hadn’t an idea what he was ¢ 


The Bombshell 


“What made you think of d 
I asked. : 

He ran his hand through his 
and smiled ruefully. ‘I didn’t 
else thought of it for me.” 

This made me sit up. My 07 
been somewhat similar. 

““My senator made a speecl 
not long ago and said he want 
the home boys to go into the f 
ice. It struck me as being a. 
way to see the world—so I ¢a 
to see about it. And here I am 
I ain’t going to pass this exar 
ain’t fooling myself a minute 
To tell you the truth—there’s 
mistake. What the senator w: 
do was go in the consular servi 
know the difference, so I got 
with this bunch. I’m going t 
out another day or two and the 
to beat it for home. Don’t kno 
made me think of leaving hot 
It’s good enough for me—a 
than Washington is, anyhow. 
other beer on me?”’ 

The waiters at the Shorehan 
noon were kept busy tending 
We had to get a moment’s res) 
way; anything that pushed ha 
certainty into the backgroun 
comed. About five o’clock 1 
atmosphere had somewhat ¢ 
even an outburst of cheer had 
in several quarters. But this 
last long. 

Like a bomb one of our coll. 
into the room and stood gazin 
fixed and bulging eyes. It was 
to see he had something import 
municate. 

“IT want to ask every one ( 
you were told this examination’ 
How many subjects were you ' 

Unanimously our voices rose 
tional law, diplomatic usage a! 
language.” 

He nodded and mopped his br 
right. That’s what I was to 
what do you suppose they are 
run in on us?” > 

Practically every man was 


now. 
“What?” 
The newcomer’s voice 
“World polities!’’ He contint 
his brow, while we fell back in 
“T’ve just heard it—friend in 
ment told me. It’s to be tom 
ing—oral—we’re to sit before 
and stand the grilling—it’s t 
after oral French. World pol 
does it include? Everything 
sun!” 
Dead silence followed the an! 
“You'd better get busy t 
disturbing speaker went on. 
seen a man who said he know! 
some sort of a professor of hist 
give us a lecture tonight—jus 
of everything that’s happene 
world began. I’ve talked toh 
(Continued on Page | 
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nd engaged him for the evening. 
want to go in on this?” 

ys no time to argue the matter. 
as a whole and met, that night 

irunken old fellow talk for three 

syerything that had happened 

yorld began. It was quite im- 
eep up with him. He changed 

as fast and as frequently as the 


had finished making a note on 
Turk Party he was in the midst 
ty of Vienna. It was a wholly 
nd unprofitable evening, for it 
» but confusion. 

jwing morning was the really 
yerience of the whole four days. 
ken into a room, six at a time, 
‘sit in chairs which were placed 
men—the final judges of the 
). Thelight streamed in through 
vindows directly on our faces, a 
oft the faces of the judges some- 
net but none the less formidable. 
ee the face of one of them. It 
ithin and severe, the relentless 
iecentuated by gray hair and 
ck eyes. 

inquisitor,’’ I whispered to my 
y friend. 

|<,” he whispered back. 

nag began. The first one exam- 
aember of the experienced four. 
igh French beautifully, but did 
arkable with two international- 
is; however, he recovered well 
50 describe the Hay-Pauncefote 
e second, my friend who had 
\plomacy for consular service, 
ey throughout. The third 
-and-forty person, who went 
ander on French. Finally the 
niner turned to me... He was 
jsrican in every way, especially 
|I had already noticed that as 
the others. 

(r, 0 avez-vous appris le fran- 


ure I was dreaming, and prob- 
for after a few moments the 
#3 repeated in a louder voice. 
| eyes and let that delicious 
lout with the smoothness of 
jition: 

iis le francais dans mon enfance 
a ville natale était pres de la 
ie ou Von parle francais plus 
[ 


3 was really too good to be 


e quelle autre ville des Etats- 
nique.” 

voked at the questioner again 
Wed away and taken his seat. 
asfied or utterly disgusted or 
silence? 

new. But I bless that French 
this day. 

lwed a question on citizenship: 
}.an Woman married an Italian, 
\erica, where the husband be- 
uralized American, divorced 
il a German, went mad and 
| by the second husband and 
estitute—what country should 
jer?” 


on the Barbary States 


dsase in which the coach had 
ts. I got through with flying 


‘E the dreaded world-politics 
“ell us what you know about 
' States.”’ : 
by States! Isent out thoughts 
section. Of course they saw 
4 didn’t know anything about 
1 faint recollection swept over 
"re out of a very dim past. 
, but I decided to try it. 
’—all I seem to remember 
rbary States is that when our 
5. to go there and insisted upon 
id with salutes, a barrel of 
‘}as demanded for each salute 


yy brought a smile from one 
{and another question: ‘“De- 
resent political situation of 


| through some vague refer- 
4(n and China and ended with 
, statement. 

hat were the results of Mr. 
M to establish a Pan-American 
tral America?” 

mitted that I didn’t know; 
with deep relief when I saw 
“ing was over—even if disas- 
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THE SATURDAY 


The oral examination ended the trial and 
we were dismissed with the suggestion— 
not absolutely official and rather casual— 
that we remain in Washington a fortnight 
or so until we were informed whether we 
had passed or not. This was almost worse 
than waiting for the examination, as before 
we had been occupied in preparation, now 
we were idly waiting. 

In desperation I sought out Senator 
Williams—after a fortnight had gone by— 
and told him the uncertainty of knowing 
whether I had passed or not was just about 
finishing me. He smiled encouragingly and 
said he would see what he could do to re- 
lieve my anxiety, that he had to go to the 
State Department the next day and would 
ask a discreet question or two. 

Late the next night he telephoned me 
that I had passed, but that he had a good 
joke on me. He said that in looking over 
the report on my examination he had found 
a comment stating that I was a provincial 
type. I retorted that I didn’t mind that 
in the least; I didn’t mind anything, just 
so I passed; besides, it was quite natural 
to call me provincial. Hadn’t I spent 
most of my thirty years in a small Southern 
town? I made no pretensions of being cos- 
mopolitan. Still—the comment did linger 
a long time in my thoughts and perhaps did 
much to influence me later on. 

An official announcement came the next 
morning, informing me that I had been 
found acceptable and that I would be 
expected to remain in Washington during 
the next two months in order to have some 
practical experience in the Department of 
State before being assigned to a foreign 
post. I went to bed and slept for two 
whole days and nights; but not before 
sending a telegram to that good friend 
which scouted his dismal prognostications. 


Intensive Grooming for the Service 


The next two months were really the 
first steps in my diplomatic education. 
Up to that time study had occupied every 
moment; I had hardly been conscious 
of anything going on about me; interna- 
tional law and French had blotted out the 
existence of real life. But with the Rubi- 
con safely crossed, a normal point of view 
returned. I began to observe, listen and 
absorb everything that pertained to the 
career of which I now considered myself a 
part. The fortunate sixteen out of the 
twenty-six who had taken the examinations 
settled down for two months. The chap 
whose grandmamma had been awaiting him 
in France went off to join her and never 
returned; the guileless youth from the dis- 
tant West went happily back home; my 
fat-and-forty friend was never seen again; 
in fact, those who had failed disappeared as 
though they had never been there. 

A banquet at the Metropolitan Club put 
the seal on our success and inaugurated a 
week of rather hectic amusements. It was 
a very necessary relief from too much 
concentration. Washington was gay and 
lovely, aspiring young diplomats were wel- 
comed everywhere, and the stories and 
gossip—mostly gossip—of the life that lay 
before us made the time pass delightfully 
and interestingly. I heard at that time 
more stories of American diplomats than 
I have ever heard since. 

We went each morning to the State De- 
partment and were instructed by the heads 
of the different departments in the tech- 
nical side of the work in foreign missions— 
such as making out passports, the forms 
used in diplomatic correspondence, citizen- 
ship questions, and so on. We were also 
given subjects to write on, which were read, 
without our names’ being given, before the 
assembled class, and which we were all 
allowed to discuss. And the most enjoy- 
able part of the whole time was when some- 
one who had been or was at the time in the 
diplomatic service would be asked to give 
us a talk. John Barrett was the first one to 
tell us of his amusing experiences in Siam; 
others followed every few days; but the 
real success of the series was the talk made 
by Horace Porter on his mission to France. 
He told us story after story to illustrate the 
different phases of diplomatic experience. 
He began with a story of the country law- 
yer who defined a diplomat’s attitude, to 
be successful, as being. similar to Cesar’s 
wife—all things to all men; and ended 
with an account of the man who was being 
operated upon—having a leg and an arm 
cut off—and begging the doctors to leave 
him at least the entente cordiale. 

There was something very gay and care- 


free about those two months. The work at 
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the department did not keep us too much 
occupied; and a pleasant atmosphere of 
comradeship had developed among the 
lucky sixteen. We spent many evenings 
together at the club, exchanging hopes and 
desires about our future posts, and arguing 
at great length on whether a frock coat was 
absolutely necessary for foreign diplomatic 
functions or if a morning coat would do. 

But of course the vital subject was— 
where were we going? Department offi- 
cials stressed the ibortanes of Central 
and South American capitals; they con- 
sidered these much more useful places for 
young diplomats to go to than those de- 
lightful European points on which we had 
set our hearts; that there was much more 
opportunity for making a really lasting 
record in Tegucigalpa than in London. 

This was at the time, or soon after, that 
Mr. Root had made his journey through 
South America and a Pan-American Union 
had been given much prominence—in spite 
of the fact that I had not been able to 
tell anything about it in my examination. 
Latin America was the subject in the State 
Department. You couldn’t get away from 
it—no matter how determinedly you kept 
your eyes fixed on Europe. And Teguci- 
galpa became more important than any 
other spot. Its unfamiliarity and remote- 
ness and admitted undesirability perhaps 
made it so. We could not find anyone who 
had actually been there; but there were 
plenty of rumors about its death-dealing 
climate, its insanitary conditions and utter 
lack of amusements—with the exception of 
revolutions, which were said to take place 
every other day. We wrote each other 
notes saying we had been told confidentially 
that So-and-So—usually the one to whom 
the note was addressed—had been chosen 
to go there. Poor Tegucigalpa! How ma- 
ligned and insulted it was; and quite 
wrongly too! 

When I eventually met a secretary who 
had spent two years there he told me he 
had found it one of the most interesting 
places he had been to. 

Finally, when the heat of July had 
reached its zenith—and if you have ever 
spent a summer in Washington you know 
what that means—we were assembled in 
the department and told that we might go 
home. Consternation showed on every face. 
What under the sun did this mean? The 
official was asked for an explanation. He re- 
plied that he didn’t exactly know, but that 
he thought it would be a month or two be- 
fore the President would send our names to 
the Senate, and that there was no use of 
our remaining there all that time; that 


we would be notified when the appoint- 


ments were made, and should keep our- 
selves in readiness to go anywhere in the 
world. 

Then we were marched down to the 
lower floor, herded in a small room, and 
there, with one hand on the Bible, the 
other held upright, were told to repeat 
words which made us full-fledged represent- 
atives of the Government of the United 
States of America: 

“‘T do solemnly swear that I will support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic; that I will bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same; that I take this ob- 
ligation freely, without any mental reserva- 
tion or purpose of evasion; and.that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So 
help me God.” 


More Delay 


It was a rather dramatic moment for 
most of us; at least I felt it particularly. 
It was the final seal to a complete change 
of life—a change I was not to understand 
in its far-reaching influences until several 
years afterwards. 

After the oath of office we were taken 
to the White House and received by the 
President, who made us a short talk on the 
responsibility and opportunity of carrying 
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population in 1907 to 145 pounds in 1921. 
Beef consumption in fact has fallen in the 
same time from eighty pounds a head to 
fifty-eight pounds. If domestic consump- 
tion had held up to what it was ten years 
ago there would have been a home market 
for 3,000,000,000 more pounds of meat last 
year. 

If you look up any three articles on diet 
published in the last twenty years, the 
chances are that two of them will begin by 
telling you to eat less meat—and maybe 
the third will tell you to cut out meat alto- 
gether. Articles on diet, as Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson once pointed out, are largely 
written by aged and sedentary physicians 
who are rounding out their professional 
careers—in an armchair, on tea and toast— 
by admonishing other people to eat less, 
especially of meat. There is no doubt, I 
believe, that this has had a very decided 
effect on people’s dietary habits. It may be 
good for the nation’s digestion, but the live- 
stock industry doesn’t flourish on it. In the 
prime matter of finding markets for meat 
the packers’ interest and the livestock grow- 
ers’ interest are identical. Indeed, so far 
as I can find out, the larger livestock grow- 
ers—which means those who pay most 
attention to the matter—have no quarrel 
with the packers and no objection to a con- 
solidation of two of them. 

I would make the packers a sort of test 
case. They have been investigated from 
top to bottom. They are under government 
supervision and regulation. Governmental 
investigations from both ends—that is, be- 
ginning at the stock growers’ end with the 
live animal, and beginning at the con- 
sumer’s end with the dressed beef on the 
local butcher’s block—have shown that 
they handle meat with uncommon effi- 
ciency as compared with commodities in 
general, the spread between the producer’s 
price and the price at which the article is 
laid down for the local dealer being un- 
usually small, the packers’ profit amounting 
to only a fraction of a cent of the consumer’s 
dollar. If they are robbing either the meat 
producer or meat consumer, and we haven’t 
been able to find it out, we’re certainly bum 
investigators and supervisors. But they are 
big, and if two of them combine the com- 
bination will be even bigger than either was 
before. That seems to be the damning fact. 


Small Beginnings 


If a man can’t stand big business in a big 
country it is fair to ask what, specifically, 
he proposes to do about it. Presumably his 
ideal is many small competing businesses; 
but that is exactly the soil in which big 


business grows. The original Armour, as I 


recall it, came off an indifferent farm in New 
York State with an enterprising disposition 
and ten dollars in money. The original 
Swift came out of a country butcher shop 
in New England. The original Morris began 
his commercial career driving hogs through 
the muddy streets of Chicago from one rail- 
road station to another. They went into 
the meat trade with little capital and had 
many competitors—Allerton, Hammond, 
Botsford, to mention only a few of the most 
conspicuous. 

Within my recollection the Chicago meat 
industry was divided between the big 
packers and the little packers, with com- 
petition sufficiently brisk to satisfy the 
most devout believer in that solvent of all 
economic ills. So brisk, in fact, that every 
now and then a little packer fell by the 
wayside. Not all fell, however. The con- 
cern. that presently became Wilson & Co. 
survived; and a good many much smaller 
concerns, scattered over the country, sur- 
vive to this day. Now if you should wipe 
the slate and start all over again, with a 
crowd of small concerns, none with much 
capital and none with any unlawful advan- 
tage over its competitors, twenty years 
hence you would have again big packers 
and little packers, just as, in every city, you 
have big merchants and little merchants. 
In any race some contestant will outstrip 
the others. The way to prevent it is to dis- 
cover the men who are most likely to win 
and shoot them or banish them. They tried 
that in Russia. 

But it doesn’t look to me as though 
rhetorical hostility to big business and 
international bankers would serve the need 
of this present progressive movement. Its 
need is to find some clear-cut issue that will 
solidify discontent and make it march to 


the polls in organized ranks. Big business 
and international bankers are too vague. 
Farmers are much too apt to ask progres- 
sive leadership pointed questions as to 
what, specifically, it proposes to do about 
big business and international bankers. If 
it proposes to reaffirm the Sherman Act— 
of 1890—the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, I should judge that 
farmers will lose interest; for they know 
that what the Sherman Act has mainly pro- 
duced in its thirty-two years of troubled 
existence is a library of Federal court de- 
cisions, some of which are squarely contra- 
dictory and all of which are so indefinite 
that lawyers still scratch their heads over 
the meaning. And if progressive leadership 
proposes, in definite terms, a more drastic 
corrective to large aggregations of capital 
and international banking, the proposal will 
certainly frighten away all the more con- 
servative and better informed among its 
prospective followers, for any such drastic 
corrective must take its cue from Lenine. 


The One-Eyed Mexican 


The present progressive movement must 
find some more promising platform or re- 
main merely a small, casual, opportunistic 
guerrilla affair, without principles that it 
dare avow, conducting forays here and there 
in borrowed clothes. The most promising 
platforms have already been wrecked—as 
I shall show in a moment—yet the oppor- 
tunity for something more spectacular and 
respectable than a casual foray in some- 
body else’s uniform is very tempting; for 
Middle Western farmers are highly discon- 
tented, with good reason, and in the past 
they have proved prime material for politi- 
cal movements. On that point, please 
listen for a moment to history repeating 
itself: 

The war was followed by a boom. The 
boom collapsed. The collapse carried grain 
prices down with a rush. Farm indebted- 
ness multiplied. The plight of agriculture 
was little short of desperate. 

That was not the World War, however; 
but the Civil War. That distressed condi- 
tion of agriculture occurred, not in 1923, 
but a half century earlier. You can turn 
back fifty years and read pages about the 
condition of American farmers that might 
have been written yesterday. Some of the 
outstanding features are identical: War, 
boom, bust and deflation, which bore very 
severely upon farmers. 

Prices fall when the demand for goods 
slackens. When the demand for goods 
slackens, manufacturing and mining imme- 
diately begin curtailing production; mines 
and mills shut down. In this last deflation 
steel mills cut down to only a third or two- 
fifths of their former production; copper 
mines were idle. This cutting off of the 
supply of goods tends to stabilize prices. 
But the farmer is tied to his job of produc- 
tion. In this last deflation, although the 
price of farm products had fallen headlong, 
farm production was not diminished in the 
least. On the contrary, as you will find by 
looking up the figures, it actually increased 
when prices were at the lowest. If steel 
mills and copper mines had kept up pro- 
duction full tilt, as the farms did, you can 
imagine the result upon the price of their 
products. That is one big and obvious rea- 
son why deflation hit farm products hard 
fifty years ago and again two years ago. 

The great pinch of fifty years ago inspired 
a movement among farmers of the Middle 
West which would probably have had re- 
sults of an important, permanent and bene- 
ficial nature; but specious politics captured 
it. Symbolically speaking, as it was getting 
well under way it encountered some mellif- 
luous gentlemen who led it around to the 
cave where the one-eyed Mexican was 
anxious to sell, for a mere song, a brick of 
pure gold—provided no questions were 
asked as to how he came by it; but here 
was a Mexican newspaper which described, 
as anyone able to read Spanish could see 
for himself, how a brick of pure gold, worth 
$50,000, had been stolen from the govern- 


ment mint by a desperate bandit with one | 


eye. 


called the Grange. Its first objects were 
education and coéperation. It organized or 
inspired lecture courses, lyceums, and so on, 
and got up a scheme of crop reports, circu- 
lating information of that nature among its 
members when such information was not so 


That movement of fifty years ago was | 
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Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


To sell a unique line of advertising novelties on a liberal 
commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
We need more men to become Fire Protection experts 


We teach you free and show you how to make $10.00 to 
$20.00 a day right in your own neighborhood. Write today. 
The FYR-FYTER CO., 426 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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ing Conklin such a widespread 
preference. Exquisite de- 
signs in green gold, yellow gold 
and silver, attractively boxed. 


Conklin —Toledo 
Chicago 


A Conklin set gift is prized not 
only for beauty, but also for 
the greater utility and the def- 
inite superiority which are giv- 
London Barcelona 


Boston San Francisco 


Pen ~ BETTER Buut For BETTER WRITING ~Pencil 


Re 


‘For Fit 
that Never Fails”’ 


Presenting the Queen 
Quality ‘‘ Berwick’? Ox- 
{ ford in rich brown calf, 
with welt sole and appro- 
priate rubber heel 


| REG.US.PAT OFF. T.G.2. CO, 


For Style and Fit—and that 
wonderful “barefoot” Ease! 


i is so easy to dress your feet beautifully, fittingly, comfortably, the “Queen 
Quality” way. Thirty years of specializing on women’s fine footwear at moderate 
prices has made Queen Quality the leading shoe for women. Look for the name 
and you will find lasting satisfaction in any and every style. 


“Queen Quality” Style Shoes 
OSTEO-TARSAL (Patented) Flexible Arch 


“Growing Queen” Shoes for Misses and Children 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers BOSTON 20, MASSACHUSETTS ° 
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readily available as now. Its coéperative 
enterprises were mainly buyers’ codpera- 
tions, Granges or their agents purchasing 
for members “‘everything from farm ma- 
chinery to women’s dresses,’’ as one writer 
says. But it also bought or leased a great 
many grain elevators, cotton and tobacco 
warehouses, flour mills and even a steam- 
boat line. It organized many mutual fire 
insurance companies and even prepared to 
manufacture farm machinery. In 1874 it 
had 800,000 members. 

That was an ambitious program, and on 
the whole a promising one, but a program, 
as you can readily see, which could be 
carried to success only by a deal of patience, 
study, hard work, and especially by hard- 
headed business sense that kept its feet 
on the solid ground of experience. The 
grangers suffered from a delusion to which 
farmers have often been liable—that is, they 
looked upon the middleman as mostly a 
mere parasite. In their eagerness to elimi- 
nate him they overlooked the cold fact that, 
in the complex process of moving primary 
products to consumption, the middleman 
supplies not only capital but experience and 
ability. You can’t take the middleman out 
successfully without putting in his place an 
equal amount, not only of capital but of 
experience'and ability. In fine, the Grange’s 
codéperative enterprises mainly went to pot 
through inexperience and bad management. 


Hard Times 


Patience and good sense might have 
remedied that—repairing mistakes, getting 
in experienced men to manage the concerns, 
and so on. But something more disastrous 
happened to the movement. Farmers were 
hard up, in debt; in fine, very short of 
money. Helping themselves through Grange 
codperation and education would be a te- 
dious process, requiring time and sustained 
effort; it would have to face failures, go 
back and try over again. Meanwhile 
farmers were highly discontented and they 
had many votes. Hence the gold brick. A 
political movement sprang up which elo- 
quently proposed to get farmers out of their 
difficulty with practically no effort and 
bother on their part. They were simply 
to vote themselves into prosperity, which 
seemed much more attractive than working 
themselves into prosperity by the early 
Grange plan. 

The platform of this political movement 
was very simple and attractive, substan- 
tially as follows: ‘‘What you need is 
money; Government can print money; use 
your votes to make Government print what 
money you need.”’ This movement was 
called the Greenback Party. In 1878 it 
polled over 1,000,000 votes and elected 
fourteen congressmen, and quite wrecked, 
for the time being, whatever solid promise 
there had been in the hard-times stir among 
farmers. For, naturally, if the man on the 
platform persuades you that he is going to 
make two passes with his wand and then 
pull the rabbit of prosperity out of a plug 
hat for you, you will more or less cease try- 
ing to achieve prosperity by the laborious 
method of codperation. The Grange sur- 
vives—mainly in Hastern states, I believe— 
as an educational and organizing force. But 
the big Middle Western movement of the 
*70’s followed the Greenbacks into a dismal 
swamp. : 

There was no war next time, but there 
had been plenty of boom. The great Eng- 
lish house of Baring failed, precipitating a 
panic which reverberated through Europe 
and even in the United States, although for 
several reasons the full force of deflation 
was not felt here until 1893. But it fell 
upon agricultural products hard enough be- 
fore that, as I have good reason to remem- 
ber. For example: 

I regarded Ben Hecker as a venerable 
graybeard, and he was, perhaps, fifty-five— 
always wearing a Grand Army button when 
he wore a coat, and coming two miles into 
town to play the fife whenever our Civil 
War veterans marched down Main Street, 
as on Memorial Day. He had been one of 
the early farm settlers in that part of 
Nebraska, taking up a homestead of 160 
acres and a timber claim of like extent. 
Government patent had long since con- 
veyed title of both tracts to him. He was 
not one of the best farmers and by no means 
one of the worst—at least a very honest, 
diligent man, who had invested a good 
reed years of toil in his free government 
and. 

But before hard times came along he had 
indulged a flight of extravagance by aban- 
doning his primitive dwelling—part sod, 
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part shanty—in favor of a sma 
house with an L, and replaced 
stable with a roof of poles an 
a frame structure, even painti 
yellow. That involved a rather 
One day, before the panic of ’9¢ 
in to shake hands and say good- 
sold all his property, paid all hi 
had a surplus sufficient to hi 
tickets back to Ohio for his fg 
himself, with a few dollars in his 
the Grand Army button on his 
going to walk, not having moi 
left for car fare. . 
That was going on all arow 
trans-Missouri country, and a- 
movement called the alliance ¢ 
it. Quite promptly it went in 
Delegates to its convention ir 
claimed to represent 5,000,00¢ 
and the geographical extent of t] 
ship is indicated by the fact the 
both Nebraska and South Caro] 
was a change of name to the Peo 
or Populists as they were comm 
By that time the European id 
socialism had been pretty wideh 
in this country, and the Populis 
manded government ownership « 
telegraph and telephone lines, 
Even at that it might have ae 
something worth while; but ; 
dopes go, the alcoholic conten 
socialism: is relatively low. G 
ownership of railroads, telegrap 
phone lines is a comparatively t 
out. Here were millions of hig 
tented farmers with votes, reac 
to whoever promised quickest | 
the old gold brick which had ¢ 
many votes in ’76—incidentally 
promising movement—was fishe 
storeroom, regilded and put in 
It was not called greenbacks thi 
free silver. The argument, ho 
essentially the same: ‘‘ What j 
money; Government has pow 
money out of cheap silver; use 
to make Government multiply 
of money.” , 


The Lure of Cheap M 


Farmers were told that East 
for some mysterious reason, wan 
them poor. Mr. Bryan made 
cross-of-gold speech, and that fa: 
ment, like its predecessor in the” 
off to the cave where the one-ey‘ 
sat waiting for it. Both move 
gold-bricked toa fare-ye-well by 
money delusion. Of course, the: 
Mr. Bryan and the greenbacke 
question. They themselves wer 
by a burning and innocent faith 
eyed Mexican. Mere cold-bloo 
do comparatively little harm. 
petrate only small swindles here 
The great calamities, like the | 
Bubble, the Darien venture, 
tulip craze, the greenback and 
movements are always led by m 
lieve in the dope themselves. 
that no one who has examined 
with an open mind now doub 
cerity of either the Kaiser or _ 
man’s sincerity is no proof of 
gence. v 

Cheap money—latterly with a 
ery of state socialism— e 
former hard-times movements ar 
ers. And in this year 1923 the 
set again. We have had anoth 
other boom, another collapse, | 
tion hitting farmers below the |! 
are hard up. Millions of them 
discontented, and they have vo 
this present situation presents 
picture. But since 1896 Americ 
like the rest of the world, have 
great deal about cheap mone! 
seen its operation in Europe, ar 
an extent, at home, when the 
power of a dollar fell in a fev 
about one-half. Therefore, 1 
doubtful that the one-eyed | 
be able to do‘any business thisy 

It may be that you never © 
gold-brick game was exposed m 
and still found victims. Just P 
old brick of "76 and ’96 may be 
up once more and put in Lt 
as greenbacks or as free silver bu 
expansion of bank credit under 
auspices, which, of course, vu 
exactly the same thing as greenbé 
silver, being fiat money unde 
guise. But that looks very doubt! 
a hazardous experiment 1e\ 


(Continued on Pag 


.tinued from Page 130) 
actually seen of the working 
iy since 1914. Probably no soft- 
. ft-credit platform will answer. 
e Populist days this country 
etual experience of government 
|railroads, and as a consequence 
{sm is a badly damaged plank. 
ible is just this: The main 
»| which drew discontented farm- 
}\d parties in "76 and ’96, under 
‘agricultural distress very simi- 
2 now obtaining, have been 
-d out and found bogus. Thus 
jas been able to discover any- 
ke their place. That is why 
sadership shies away like a star- 
| from the invitation to form a 
4 It hasn’t been able to think up 
} would stand a sporting chance 


) develop the highest usefulness 
‘a purposes an issue should be 
a| simple; something that you 
_ diagram containing only two 
“ist of the free-silver campaign 
| a curve showing how far the 
fm products had fallen since 
-demonetization of silver. The 
‘as: “ Demonetization of silver 
jm prices down that far; re- 
ver and farm prices will rise to 
were before.”’ Similarly you 
ow: ‘Since the first cut was 


farm products has fallen this 
4ore the wartime price of auto- 
farm products will rise to the 
” 


f and Freight Rates 


wild scarcely answer for a cam- 
uimong voters able to read and 
uthe most useful vote-getting 
be something like that—suc- 
cut, easily diagramed. One 
of soft money and state social- 
thay are easily diagramed. But 
2 ffered the misfortune of having 
iy tried. 
ent plight of agriculture, in fact, 
(mplex and baffling affair upon 
fae diagram can throw any 
tinentioning. But there are two 
int. As I mentioned before, or- 
Eition in manufactures and 
1 down when prices fall sharply. 
d|bor, in manufacturing, mining 
ie, refuses to deflate very 
tops producing unless its wage 
iid in advance. By and large, 
sie a living profit in steel before 
ml will turn a wheel, and union 
0}; down its tools unless an ac- 
ge is assured—that wage, of 
‘largely determining the price 
rs and other consumers must 
goods. But the farmer is tied 
)f producing. He puts in his 
le a and at the end of the year 
aine market gives him in the way 
id wages. He produces his 
ow, whether he is going to get 
id wages out of it or not. But 
it granary to put it in he must 
hat will induce the lumber mill 
nd he must guarantee to pay 
age scale for carpenters before 
driven. So he is less protected 
tion than are the people from 


ys. 
baffling problem. I doubt ex- 
‘progressive politics will have 
yrth while to say about it, just 
ta baffling problem. Politics of 
iets shy of any problem that 
Give it a headache. Its energy 
tl) nto hard talking, not into hard 
e any one class or body of Amer- 
| that has a special reason for 
tus about politics that class or 
3of farmers. Their two former 
novements, from which, with 
a! capable leadership, much per- 
@d might have come, were 
E politics and led off into cheap- 
virnesses where they presently 
Any of the most beneficial codp- 
iMhe world resulted from hard- 
lents that kept out of politics. 
pack to 1873, you find that 
culture then complained espe- 
Ni tariff and high freight rates. 
protective tariff on manufac- 
4S not to the interest of farmers, 
(cts are largely sold on the basis 
> jed in international markets, 
eno argument by this time. 
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A dozen years ago I felt confident that 
Cummins, Dolliver, Beveridge and the 
other insurgents against the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff had thoroughly and forever convinced 
Middle Western farmers of that. It did 
surely seem, then, that farmers had that 
point fixed in their minds. Yet farmer Re- 
publican votes two years ago elected the 
Congress which coolly enacted a tariff law 
carrying rates even higher than those in the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill. Many farmer repre- 
sentatives in Congress voted for this last 
tariff bill. 

Now, politics absolutely controls tariff 
rates. Enthroned at Washington, politics 
alone determines what those rates shall be. 
Fifty years ago hard-times farmers com- 
plained of oppressively high tariff rates. 
Since then it has been shown time and again 
that high protective duties are not to the 
interest of farmers. But in this year of grace 
politics hands farmers higher tariff rates 
than those of 1878. Turn now to the other 
cause of complaint—railroad rates. Unfor- 
tunately the comprehensive statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission do not 
extend back of 1890; but I believe that in 
a general way the trend of freight rates 
from 1873 to 1890 was downward. Cer- 
tainly from 1890 until the time in Roose- 
velt’s administration when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was vested with 
power to regulate rates the average freight 
rate a ton a mile fell steadily. 

For that tangible benefit to farmers poli- 
tics can claim no credit. After the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was vested 
with regulatory power freight rates con- 
tinued to fall until 1917. But from 1890— 
which is as far back as comprehensive 
statistics go—up to the time government 
regulation began, freight rates fell decidedly 
more than they did from the beginning of 
government regulation to 1917. In short, 
much the greater part of the fall in freight 
rates was due to causes quite outside the 
field of political action. 

As to the two things, tariff and freight 
rates, which farmers especially complained 
of in 1878 and are complaining of now, 
please look over the half-century record 
and put your finger on the spot where poli- 
tics has tangibly benefited farmers—if you 
can find it. 

Maybe politicians can convince farmers 
that the first fifty years are the hardest. 


Fancy Promises 


Farmers did presently get out of their 
distressful plight of the ’70’s and out of 
their distressful plight of the ’90’s. In both 


_instanees whatever incidental help they 


received from politics came from consery- 
ative politics, which, by reéstablishing 
specie payments in the first instance and 
affirming the gold standard in the second 
instance, put the country’s currency on a 
sounder basis. Agriculture’s recovery from 
the gruelling hard times of the ’90’s oc- 
curred under the Administration of William 
McKinley, with the heinous Mark Hanna— 
who said “How d’ do”’ to Morgan—sitting 
at the President’s elbow. McKinley politics 
incidentally helped farmers: because it set- 
tled the basic question, which farmers had 
helped to raise, whether an American dollar 
was to be worth a hundred cents or only fifty. 
In recovering from the hard times of the 
’70’s and the ’90’s all the help farmers re- 
ceived from radical politics they could have 
put in their eye. 

In his first speech after assuming leader- 
ship of the present progressive movement 
Senator La Follette said, ‘“‘I propose to sup- 
port legislation which will enable the farmer 
to market his products at a reasonable and 
fair profit.”” But why stop at that? Why 
not legislation which will enable farmers to 
raise reasonable and fair crops? I presume 
there has never been a year when farm prod- 
ucts—some products in some localities— 
have not been marketed at a net loss to the 
grower. Legislation can prevent a loss on 
the cucumber crop of Vinegar Township, 
Pickle County, Michigan, in a given year 
just as well as it can prevent a loss on the 
wheat crop of Kansas in a given year. In 
both cases nothing more is needed than a 
scheme of government valorization whereby 
the Federal Treasury, in effect, takes the 
product at a price sufficient to yield the 
grower a reasonable and fair profit. And in 
neither case will anything less than that 
answer the senator’s ambitious purpose. 

The sentence quoted above illustrates the 
trouble with the present progressive move- 
ment. It holds out promises of solving, by 
political action, difficulties that are beyond 
the reach of any political action. 
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She Loves Oats 


Because she gets just the 
extra-flavory flakes 


Quaker Oats has taught the love of oats to millions the 
world over. 


In fifty nations Quaker is the favorite brand. 


The reason lies in super-flavor. 


Here we flake the queen grains only 
flavory oats. 


just the rich, plump, 


We get but ten pounds of such flakes from a bushel. 
Oats differ as does fruit. 
Some are puny and insipid. Some have the richest flavor 
Nature gives to grain. 

If you believe in oat-food—know how children need it—then 
always get this super-flavor. Make the oat dish a delight. 


Even this grade costs but one-half cent per dish. 


Quaker Oats 


Think what Nature 
gives to Oats 


The oat supplies 16 food ele- 
ments. It is almost a complete 
food—nearly the ideal food. 


In this dish children get the 
minerals they need, the body- 
building elements. Millions of 
others suffer for the lack. 


As vim-food oats are rated at 


1810 calories per pound. 


Wise mothers serve oats daily, 
for safety’s sake. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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IGNITION 
STARTING 
LIGHTING 


‘ies record of Bosch Starting, Lighting and 


Ignition Systems is unequaled. 


Over four million Bosch Users have had continu- 
ous and unfailing performance from Bosch Flec- 
trical Equipment, and are enthusiastic in its praise. 


The Bosch Trade Mark is the distinctive symbol to 
seek when selecting the electrical equipment of your 
car. You can accept it as a guarantee of quality, 
dependability and satisfactory performance. 

Over 500 Bosch Service Stations make Bosch 
Service available everywhere. 

Be Satisfied! Specify Bosch! 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP’N 
New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
Detroit San Francisco 


Timer of the Bosch Battery Ignition System 
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ANY mothers have declared their inde- 

pendence of the darned-stocking-basket 
by putting their boys’ feet in the strongly-built 
Arrowhead Stockings. 


They are virtually boy-proof. Knees stay in. 


Active toes won’t kick through. Heels won’t 
rub their way out. 


Because you’ve heard everybody talking about 
the beauty of Arrowhead Hosiery (for all the 
family), don’t overlook the fact that we consider 
long-wear just as essential as style. 


Mothers: Ask for “Top Notcher”’ for 
Boys—heavy ribbed cotton stockings, fine 
gauge—heavily re-tnforced for long life. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Why not start at the bottom?” he 
mused to himself, and decided he had hit 
| the right track. The next day he decided 
| to manufacture shoe polish. 


(Mr. Mimph’s struggles from here on will 
be related in a later number.) 


The Fascination of the Newspaper 
Game 


HERE isa strange fascination about the 

newspaper game, which holds men in it. 
Any newspaper man will tell you that he 
could make three or four times as much by 
going into the advertising game, the silk- 
underwear game, the street-cleaning game 
or even the shell game. But he sticks to 
| the newspaper game. It’s the fascination 
of it. 

I understood what they meant when 
| I visited Bill Gilbert in New York. His 
| job was to write all the Sunday magazine 
| supplement that could not be sold to ad- 

vertisers. I helped him. It was really fasci- 

nating. 
| We each thought of four subjects and 

wrote enough under each one to reach down 
to the top of the advertising. Bill’s titles 
_ were: Ferocious Eels Biting Base of Brook- 
| lyn Bridge; Does King George Dye Whisk- 
ers? Revelations of Royal Chambermaid; 
Cabarets, Jazz Bands and Hip Sirup in 
| Ancient Assyria, says Professor; How to 
Make a Parachute from Discarded Pa- 
jamas. Mine, on the whole more interest- 
| ing, were: Seven Succulent Ways of Cooking 
| Seaweed; Beautiful Barmaid’s Mad Ro- 
mance with Aged Archbishop; How to 
| Catch Polar Bears Alive, and Your Kiss 
Prints Analyzed Free by Scientist. 

The last one, I thought, was especially 
good. The idea of kiss prints just came to 
me, out of nowhere, it seemed. I gave 
minute directions for making them. One 


| had to put some ink in a saucer, purse the 
lips in a natural pose, dip them in the ink, 
and then plant them smartly on a clean 
sheet of white paper. The impression thus 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


made is a kiss print. An exp 
kiss prints can tell by the sha 
acter of the print whether the 
a cold or affectionate disposit 
he will be happy in marriage, 
has had for dinner. 

I then gave the name and 
distinguished scientist whose 
physics had made my high-s¢ 
hell. I said that he would 
analyze any kiss prints sent 
mail, and he would be particu 
to have interested people call 
and do their kissing there. 

The scientist apparently ¢o 
a joke; he committed suicide 
ing Tuesday, the same day t 
his job. 

Thus the fascination of th 
game lures people on, often tot 
tion. I am sticking to the ; 
haircutting game myself. 

— Mor 


At the Piano Recital 1 ¥V 


HY I came. 

Why all pianists have to 
eyes up to the fly loft and sit 
templation for five minutes 
begin. 

Why and how pianists eseay 
smithing trade. 

Why I came. 

Why encores. 

Why the wiggly little boy i 
suit and curls didn’t insist or 
instead of this. 

Why everybody throws ba 
in my direction when I rattle: 

Why a piano cannot hit bac 

Why I came. 

Why I am such a coward t 
get up and go out. 

How the woman next to r 
pens to be my wife, manages 
rapt pose and at the same tim 
plete control of her husband. 

Why I came. —Har 


a 
Nurich (to His Landscape Architect): “I Wantcha to Take Out All These ? 
Bushes an’ Sich Junk, an’ Make ’er Look Up t’ Date”’ 


Labor Party in England was 
yasocialistic party, but was a 
nization formed for the pur- 
ng action for the correction of 
or the enforcement of more ad- 
relations between employers 
d by means of the ballot. The 
aizers may have had socialistic 
ind socialists batten on organi- 
ire thus at hand. Furthermore 
in socialism in a country like 
necessarily a bit on the fanatic 
a passionate and deadly ear- 
yeir activities and propaganda. 
observed that, recognizing the 
jum at hand, the socialists, in 
idical aspects, not only began 
elves into the executive coun- 
bor organizations that stood 
he Labor Party but eventually 
pear as Labor candidates for 
ive offices. Whenever Labor 
7; to elect there always was a 
ing himself for the place. And 
mizing and leading political 
(jad socialist tendencies seized 
or Party as their medium for 
d making a political force of 


| Radical Program 


' socialist members of the 
(acils and other local authori- 
}) appear, and the active and 
ad earnest socialists usurped 
yore the authority over the 
/ until the London conference 
jr Party in 1918, when the 
j.ciple of abolishing all private 
_the means of production and 
jwas Officially set down as the 
j.ciple of the Labor Party. 
jiore than seventy seats in the 
(. Mr. Arthur Henderson, one 
(leaders, said, in a speech made 
yort by-election, that was the 
; that not only told the Tories 
60 oust Lloyd George but also 
¢1 George of what was coming: 
| declared war on private enter- 


jvast quantity of other similar 
| what is in the minds of the 
rs of the Labor Party, but 
ded than the text of the 
latform, or statement of 
1ich every Labor candidate 
vember election, and which 
bour’s Call to the Peo- 
ed, the Labor platform 
y’evision of the peace treaties; 
(German reparations to Ger- 
to pay; an international 
‘the Turkish problem; an 
ague of Nations; real inde- 
pt and India, and accept- 
h constitution. These were 
inary political consideration 
forth as such. There was 
tic or nationalistic about 
ere liberal—progressive. 
of in the call, or platform, 
{ showed their hands. The 
the ordinary and regulation 
came the milk in the coconut. 


ognizes the urgent need of 
ihe trade and industry of the 
lead-weight burden of the na- 
t therefore proposes the crea- 
Debts Redemption Fund by 
duated levy on fortunes ex- 
¥ pounds. Labour will not 
it, but will require some res- 
the profiteers out of the huge 
e in the war. 

the necessary annual revenue, 
ates a system of taxation that 
the burden fairly according 


e estates and the supertax on 
} Incomes below 250 pounds 
be exempt from taxation and 
a reduction in the tax on all 
0 pounds a year, with a 
ion of the scale above that 


cated taxation of land 
secure to the community 
d wealth now diverted to 
8," and expressed opposition 

10n of all kinds. Unemploy- 
» be dealt with by a large 
Q aeetty and useful public 
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works, and the plight of agriculture was 
recognized and lower rents from landlords 
advocated, together with an adequate na- 
tional wage standard for agricultural labor- 
ers, and many other rural improvements 
in the way of housing, hospitals and recrea- 
tion. 

Following, there was more milk: ‘‘ Labour 
means to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the wealth produced by the 
common effort of the workers by hand and 
brain. Our industrial policy involves the 
prompt nationalization of mines, as recom- 
mended by the Sankey Commission, the 
nationalization of railways, an improved 
workmen’s compensation act and other 
measures for the protection of the work 
people.” 

After this there came declarations de- 
manding a national scheme of housing, 
more generous provision for old-age pen- 
sions, including the institution of a pension 
for widowed mothers, better pensions for 
soldiers, the removal of all restrictions on 
adult suffrage, control of cabinet ministers 
by the House of Commons and control of 
ee liquor traffic according to the people’s 
will. 

This ‘‘Call to the People” was signed, on 
behalf of the National Executive of the 
Labour Party, by Sidney Webb, chairman; 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, vice chairman; and 
Arthur Henderson, secretary—three emi- 
nent radicals whose political tendencies are 
well enough shown by those signatures— 
and written, so London report goes, by 
Sidney Webb, one of the most ardent so- 
cialists in England. 

That a powerful political party should 
go before the people with a capital levy as 
its chief policy was a facer for conservative 
England, or rather for the Conservatives 
in England, for there is more radicalism 
in England than those who control the 
chief mediums of public information are 
willing to admit. 

The expediency of a capital levy had 
been discussed before this. It was not a 
new policy. Indeed, Mr. Bonar Law, who 
was the head of the government as Prime 
Minister at the time of this general election, 
and who was appealing to the country as 
the leader of the Conservative Party and 
as the implacable foe of Labor policies, had 
said, in November, 1917, when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Secretary 
of the Treasury: 

“The question of whether or not there 
should be a conscription of wealth, then, is 
entirely a matter of expediency; and I 
think it is a matter that concerns, mainly, 
not the working classes, but the people who 
have money. In my opinion, it is simply a 
question of whether it will pay them best, 
and pay the country best, to have a capital 
levy and reduce the national debt as far as 
you can, or have it continued for fifty years 
as a constant burden of taxation. Perhaps 
I have not thought enough about this to 
justify me in saying it, but my own feeling 
is that it would be better both for the 
working classes and the country to have 
this levy of capital and reduce the burden 
of the national debt. That is my own 
feeling.” 


The Proposed Capital Levy 


The Labor press and speakers made a 
great deal of this statement of Bonar Law’s, 
and by the judicious suppression of qualify- 
ing clauses, where rows of periods were 
supplied, set Law before the country as 
nakedly advocating a capital levy in 1917. 
The first reaction of the Conservative press, 
publicists and politicians was a sweeping 
condemnation. A capital levy was called 
“confiscation,” “‘tax on thrift,” “the ruin 
of industry,’”’ and thus and so, and the 
Labor leaders were pressed for a detailed 
statement of what their general proposition 
entailed. 

Information gathered from various offi- 
cial Labor sources gives these points as the 
outstanding ones in the capital-levy idea: 
The sum to be secured is variously put at 
from $15,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000, 
to use American-money terms, and the 
processes by which those sums are to be 
secured are by making levies that, having 
excluded all fortunes of $25,000 or under, 
will begin with a levy of 5 per cent on for- 
tunes of $30,000 and run to three-tenths 
more than 50 per cent on fortunes of 
$5,000,000 and over. A man with $50,000 
would pay, in round numbers, $2750; and a 


man with $75,000 would pay $7500. The 
imposts increase rapidly, and the steps are 
not regularly gradated. 

The Labor orators and press claimed that 
the idea is a practicable one, and that ‘‘the 
Prime Minister knows it, the millionaire 
press knows it and the profiteers know it.” 
Mr. Arthur Henderson said: “This is not 
robbery. It is the same as now takes place 
in death duties. Labor says that what 
takes place when a man dies can be carried 
out before he dies.’’ While, to quote one of 
the mildest of the Conservative critics of 
the plan: ‘It is not a financial program, 
but a scheme for_purse cutting; and while 
it certainly will bleed the victims white, it 
will not put a penny into the pockets of the 
wage-earning multitude, in and out of 
work, who are invited to become partici- 
pators in the crime.”’ 

When you couple with so radical a 
scheme as this the project of nationalizing 
the mines and railways you begin to sense 
just what it was that happened in England 
in November; because, of course, a na- 
tionalization of industry that began with 
mines and railways could only end with the 
nationalization of all private enterprise and 
industry. Furthermore, it is found that, al- 
though the Labor Party—the socialists— 
won 142 seats, the number of votes cast for 
the candidates who stood on these policies 
shows that the strength of these policies is 
greater than its seat successes indicate. 
That is, for every five votes cast for Con- 
servative candidates there were cast four 
votes for the Labor candidates. That this 
voting did not result in more Labor seats 
was due to triple and even quadruple con- 
tests in numerous constituencies. On a 
straight-out fight between the Conserva- 
tives and Labor, uncomplicated by Asquith 
Liberal candidacies and Lloyd George Lib- 
eral candidacies, Labor would have won 
more than 200 seats. $ 


Labor Controlled by Socialists 


A momentary reason for this result is 
the economic situation in England. As I 
pointed out in a previous article, a large 
number of voters took the Labor end of the 
battle as the medium for their protest 
against high taxation, not caring whether 
they attained lesser taxes by a capital levy, 
or however, so long as lower taxes were 
secured, and not being at all averse to 
slicing large sums from the fortunes of the 
rich. If they could get lower taxes and 
reduce swollen fortunes at one and the 
same time they were joyously for both the 
reduction and for the operation that would 
do the reducing. Conversely, the large 
vote received by Bonar Law had the same 
incentive with a different expression. The 
Bonar Law majority came from the tax 
protest, also; but the method desired was 
different. Those who voted Bonar Law in 
did not want a capital levy, and tried the 
experiment of letting Law turn his hand to 
economy. 

But behind that there was an agency at 
work which did two things: It supplied the 
capital levy and the nationalization me- 
diums for protest to the heavily taxed, and 
it demonstrated, by so doing, its complete 
control of the Labor Party, formerly what 
its name indicated—a party of labor—but 
now a party masquerading as the political 
representative of labor and in reality the 
most skillfully conducted and probably the 
most powerful and intelligent socialistic 
organization in the world. 

That agency is the I. L. P.—the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party—the radical, even 
revolutionary, socialists who believe in 
capital levies and nationalization of mines 
and railways and other industries, and in 
numerous other policies that have not yet 
been formally and politically disclosed. 
The domination of that group over the rank 
and file of the Labor Party, the assumption 
of control, the gaining of authority—in 
fact the strangulation of the Labor Party 
and its rebirth as a socialist party were 
brought about by an organization of about 
30,000 men and women operating within 
and on an organization of over 4,000,000 
members. 

At the annual conference of the Labor 
Party in Edinburgh in 1922 the official 
strength of the party was given as 4,079,000, 
and was divided as follows: Trade-union 
members numbered 3,876,000; members 
of trade councils and local labor parties 
numbered 166,000; and there were 37,000 
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way to brush teeth. 
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members of socialist societies. The Inde- 
pendent Labor Party was set down as hav- 
ing 30,000 of the 37,000 socialist members. 

This Independent Labor Party contains 
the brains of the socialist movement in 
England. It was organized to do exactly 
what it has done—obtain control of the 
Labor Party. This small number of ear- 
nest, fanatic socialists, through a series of 
years, and by ceaseless work and propa- 
ganda, has finally come to dominate the 
Labor Party; has swallowed and suffo- 
cated it and brought it forth as the pro- 
ponent of every socialist doctrine the group 
has advocated and is advocating. It put 
the Labor Party into this latest campaign 
as the advocate of its doctrines, and it 
elected Ramsay MacDonald, one of its 
leaders, as the Labor leader in the House of 
Commons. An organized minority domi- 
nates a loosely bound majority, and the 
prospects are that this organized minority 
will continue to dominate as it does now. 

The men who obtained this control have 
no idea of letting it go, and are rather 
secure in their position because the labor 
partisans who might ordinarily protest 
and split away from the I. L. P. are so 
flushed over the great victory that came to 
them in the recent election and on the 
I. L. P. platform that they are encouraged 
to go to further lengths rather than to go 
back to the basic principles and policies of 
the original Labor Party. The socialists are 
expert and ardent propagandists. They are 
skilled in the art of making their theories 
alluring to the working classes. They harp 
continuously, eloquently, forcibly and per- 
suasively on the evils of capital and the 
sins of capitalists, and they have human 
nature as their strongest assistant, because 
he who has not eagerly seeks to have, and 
the logical place to have from is from the 
man who has. 

The I. L. P., in common with most, other 
socialists, lay all economic, civic, social, 
political and national ills at the door of 
capital, and they get a ready sympathy 
from those who have no capital, meaning 
the bulk of the people. No promises are so 
alluring as the promises of the socialists; 
no theories so attractive; no exhorters so 
eloquent and impassioned. The millennium 
is always just around the corner, and the 
ranks of those who seek it are open to all 
comers. Fabian socialist and communist 
may march side by side, provided the 
I. L. P. may issue the commands. 

Take the testimony of the Rt. Hon. T. J. 
McNamara, lately Minister of Labor. 

‘Let me point out,” he said, ‘‘that al- 
though the full voting power of this 
country is overwhelmingly antisocialist, 
the political Labour Party, with its socialist 
creed, are bound to win in the long run if 
they solidly poll from 90 to 95 per cent of 
their strength—as they assuredly will do— 
whilst the antisocialists either divide their 
forces by squabbling over personalities and 
worn-out shibboleths that have no relation 
to present-day facts, or merely shake them- 
selves out of their apathy to the extent of 
putting in from 30 to 60 per cent of their 
voting strength.” 


Assorted Shades of Thought 


The 142 members of the Commons, 
nominally Labor, are a mixed lot. They 
range from the group of intellectuals that 
dominate the party as leaders of the I. L. P. 
to miners and other trades workers. There 
are a few communists avowed, and some 
professors and teachers. There are plenty of 
professional labor leaders, trades-unionists, 
of whom the miners are in the greater 
number. There are pacifists, freethinkers, 
internationalists, wild men from Scotland, 
conscientious objectors, and men who were 
brave and patriotic soldiers in the war. 
Almost every shade of opinion, from red 
socialism to Fabian, from complete inter- 
nationalism to insularity, from pacifism to 
patriotism, from trades-unionism in its 
rigid sense to one big union, from confisca- 
tion to the expansion of private industry, 
is represented—and it is an extremely 
vocal lot. 

The active and efficient socialists com- 
prise, as leaders and manipulators, Ramsay 
MacDonald, who had his troubles during 
the war; Philip Snowden, Patrick Hast- 
ings, K. C.; Sidney Webb, Noel Buxton, 
Charles Roden Buxton, Arthur Ponsonby, 
E. D. Morel; who had even more troubles 
during the war than MacDonald did; 
H. B. Lees-Smith and Doctor Salter. These 
men are merely masquerading as Labor 
Party members. They are not at all certi- 
fied to speak for labor in terms of Labor. 
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standing and more or less unselfish con- 
viction—many more men and women of 
that sort than have taken up socialism in 
this country. 

The keenest criticism of socialism in the 
United States is that there are too many 
socialists and not enough socialism. That 
is a socialistic criticism, and it is true and 
apt, because the ablest American socialists 
are casuists rather than crusaders. Another 
reason for a national lack of consideration 
of just what the real menace of socialism 
is, is the American tendency to make the 
designations “socialist”? and “anarchist” 
synonymous and interchangeable—to lump 
all critics of the present order under one 
designation. Now, the truth of it is that 
your socialist—your evolutionary social- 
ist—is no destroyer of law or abolisher 
of government. On the contrary, so far 
from being a law destroyer, the socialist 
isa lawmaker, and preéminentlyso. Social- 
ism, to become operative in any govern- 
ment, must needs have not fewer laws but 
an enormously increased number of laws 
and an immensely complicated machinery 
of government for making those laws effec- 
tive; in fact an entirely new legal and 
governmental structure. 


The Menace of Socialism 


This extraordinary socialistic result in 
the general election of England will be care- 
fully and analytically considered by those 
at the head of American governmental 
affairs, as well as by American publicists 
and politicians who are concerned with 
matters that are not momentary. It came 
about because of conditions, and because 
this Socialist-Labor Party that secured 
142 seats in the House of Commons and 
cast more than 4,000,000 votes presented 
a program entirely different from the pro- 
gram of any other party. 

This must always be so in a political 
contest of that character. The older par- 
ties, having been political forces for many 
years, have gathered to themselves about 
all the policies and programs there are 
touching upon government as it is estab- 
lished, and to attain support a socialist- 
labor program, or a socialist program, must 
be subversive of existing institutions, and 
more and more so as each political battle is 
fought. 

The socialist, in a political struggle, must 
always capitalize the voter with a griev- 
ance; must be more or less revolutionary, 
because the man with the grievance always 
votes for whatever candidates or programs 
are furthest on the opposite from the po- 
litical operations and conditions on which 
his grievance is founded. He votes for a 
change. Right there are the strength and 
the menace of socialism in our politics; 
because, even if up to the present the man 
with the grievance has been held fairly well 
in check, and expediencies contrived to 
mollify him, the man with the grievance is 
becoming increasingly numerous in this 
country—and the woman—and there will 
come the time when expediencies and 
soothings and mollifyings will not work. 
If it should happen that at that moment 
there was a radical program—a socialistic 
program, perhaps—to vote for, there is no 
telling, nor any way to tell until they were 
established, what the results might be. 

There is another phase of the situation 
which has been discussed above that is 
collateral with it, and that is the unem- 
ployment situation. The Ministry of 
Labor announced, on November 6, 1922, 
that the number of persons recorded on the 
live register of the unemployment ex- 


‘changes in Great Britain as wholly unem- 


ployed was 1,366,800, which was 29,614 
more than in the preceding week and 
456,933 less than on January 1, 1922. The 
necessities of this army of workless bread- 
winners and their dependents have been 
met, in a way, by a system of doles sup- 
plied by the Treasury, 
enough to keep them alive. 

When so great a number of the work- 
ingmen in an intensively industrialized 
country like Great Britain are workless and 
dependent on governmental charity, there 
is field for red and communist propaganda. 
This is what happened in Great Britain, 
and the activities of the communists 
culminated last fall in a march of the unem- 
ployed from the various industrial centers 
of England and Scotland to London—a 
march similar in some respects to the march 
of Coxey’s Army in this country in the 
’90’s. 
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Prime Minister to receive a deputation of 
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Shawknit Heavy Silks. Ideal between 
winter wool and the sheer silks of 
summer. Many men wear them the 
year around, for they are good to the 
feet and good to look upon. Made in 
six colors. Ask to see the Shawknit 
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Floral designs 
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Good to Look at 


The hit of the 


season—printed 
Ondulé Crépe. 


Cheney Tubulars, 
known for two 
generations for 
smart patterns 
and long wear. 


—and Long Wearing 


EMARKABLY good to look at are these new Cheney Cravats 


for Spring. 


Their good looks result from their distinctive up- 


to-the-minute patterns; their long-wearing qualities come from their 
sturdy construction and carefully woven fabric. 


There are patterns to suit every preference—colors to please every 


taste. 


Cheney Tubulars are famous for the sturdy service they give. Your 


haberdasher has them. 
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‘Pays BetterTh 


Regular Job 


ss ANY persons would be sur- 
prised to find how easy it 

is to secure subscriptions for 
your publications. For time 
spent it pays better than my regu- 
lar job. I have made $4.90 for 
only an hour and a half’s work.” 


Frederick A. Johnson 


Connecticut 


Name- 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 999 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obligation, how I can make more money. 
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OULD you, too, like a 

spare time opportunity 
which may pay you better for 
the time you spend than your 
regular job? We have just such 
an offer to make you. It re- 
quires just as much or as little 
of your time as you care to 
spend. It requires no previous 
experience. It requires not one 
cent of capital. 

All you need do is send us 
renewal and new subscriptions 
from your locality for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Your profits begin 
at once. And we pay a liberal 
bonus, besides, for quantity 
production. 

Like Mr. Johnson, you will 
find the work easy, pleasant, 
dignified,and profitable. Would 
you like to know full details of 
our cash offer? Then simply 
send the coupon, foday. 
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the marchers and listen to their grievances 
as well as promise relief. The men came in 
along the various highways, subsisting on 
the country and the charity of the farmers 
and villagers, and arrived in London at 
about the time of the election, November 
fifteenth. Before the first delegation 
marched into Hyde Park some interesting 
things happened. There appeared on the 
streets of London a newspaper called The 
Communist Daily. The first copy of this 
paper is dated November thirteenth, and the 
first sentences of the announcement of 
the paper’s policy are these: ‘‘ Workers, 
the issue of the election, behind all the 
smug phrases of the politicians, is THE 
CLASS WAR. They are all afraid of the 
issue. On both sides they deny it. We do 
not fear it. We proclaim it. This election 
is only a part of the fight. The real fight 
will be fought in the workshop and in the 
streets.” 

The Prime Minister notified the marchers 
he would not receive them; but they came 
on, carrying red flags, many of the banners 
with skull and crossbones on them. 

There was little doubt that this march 
was a communist enterprise, well organ- 
ized and skillfully carried on. I saw sev- 
eral of the processions, and heard the 
speeches at Trafalgar Square on the 
Sunday afternoon when there was the first 
organized demonstration downtown. Also, 
I saw the police. They were there, tolerant, 
almost benign, but they were there. Four 
policemen marched every fourth file in 
every procession, and policemen were 
ahead and behind. Policemen moved 
about in the crowds at Trafalgar Square, 
and there were big reserves in the side 
streets. The good old British idea prevailed. 
They were to be allowed to talk, without 
interference, so long as they did not touch 
on such subjects as the King or religion. 

The speeches were violent. I give a few 
sentences from the remarks of one George 
Cooke, of Lancashire: ‘“‘We are here, and 
we are here to be heard and if necessary to 
be felt. Seventy-five per cent of the men 
who came up on the march from Man- 
chester are ex-service men. . . . We 
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W often in planning a dinner party 
\ you been obliged to leave people 
our list—because you have not 
igh silverware! And needlessly! 
tin “1847 Rogers Bros.” you can 
Jo your present silver more reason- 
‘chan you think. A set of six orange 
Jas in the Ambassador or any other 
rn costs only $5.50. Other pieces 


. 


ticed as inexpensively. 


i member that 1847 Rogers Bros. 
\rplate bears the approval of three- 
dcers of a century. In sheer beauty 
>sign and in durability it is the 
(you will be glad to own. 


11847 Rogers Bros.” you may buy 


The people you couldn’t invite 


Across the threshold of your home might come just the 
people you would like to have—if only you were ready 
to receive them. But being ready in the finest sense 
means that each appointment of your home is suff- 
cient. That the silverware, for instance, is plentiful 
enough and attractive enough to make the serving of 
the dinner an easy, gracious thing, 


your silver service 
erowing with your needs’ 


a half dozen or a dozen of the pieces 
you need most, and from time to time 
add others. Each 1847 Rogers Bros. 
pattern comes in the refinements of 
the well-set table—salad forks, ice 
cream forks, bouillon spoons, coffee 
spoons, serving pieces. Your dealer 
will be glad to show you 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate. In the newer patterns 
you will find just the pieces to make 
your silver service complete. 


Send for “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” book- 
let B-go, which outlines the table service families 
of different sizes should have for gracious, com- 
fortable living—every day and for entertaining. 
We also furnish handsome illustrations of the 
Ambassador and other patterns. 


International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Ambassador 
Orange Spoon 


AMBASSADOR PLATTER, VEGETABLE 
DISH AND GRAVY BOAT 
Silverware of this kind is practical, 
durable and beautiful. It completes 
the proper setting of the table, 
twinkling most pleasantly over the 
white cloth. There are also tea 
sets, trays, vases, candle-sticks and 
many other pieces to match 1847 
Rogers Bros. patterns. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR made possible this perfect 
cinnamon roll and will always make the finest bread, cake 
and pastry, because it offers the ideal flour combination 
of whiteness, purity, strength, fineness and flavor. 

Sao This cinnamon roll was made in one of the Wash- 
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% pt. milk 1% pt. water — 
1 cake compressed yeast 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Dissolve yeast and sugar in the milk; add the 
salt and then the shortening. Work this up until 
you have a smooth dough, cover with bread towel, 
and allow to stand until very light; about three 
hours, according to the temperature. Knead down 
gently, then allow to rise again for one hour, 
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and Buffalo. 


and bake shops at Minneapolis 
We will consider it a privilege to show 


you the care, skill and scientific accuracy used to mill 
every five bushels of the choicest wheat into every barrel 
of the most perfect flour-—GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 
No youthful or adult education is complete without first- 
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Dust. the board vie flour ha roll out dough 
ten inches wide and one-fourth inch thick. Spread 
over with butter, brown sugar, cinnamon and cur- 
rants, using these freely. Roll dotigh as you would — 

a jelly roll, cut in pieces of one and one-half inches, 
and set on end in Laake the bottoms of which have 


to visit our mills, laboratories hand information of this 


burn-Crosby Conmhany! s experimenta bal 
every single lot of flour is given a final b king est 
it can carry the GOLD MEDAL label. 
This roll was made from the follov 
it in your kitchen or bake shop: 


2 tablespoons butter or lard 
no gts. sifted GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
4 level teaspoons salt 
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The craftsmanship of tire making nal 
its highest point in Silvertown. Its maki 
developed and proved every advance: 
cord tire construction. It has won its f 
tion by its quality. It is not merely a “‘ce 
tire.” It carries with it all the meani| 
associated with the words “Gooddl 
Silvertown Cord.” 


The choicest materials, workmanst 
based on the fifty-three years’ experiet: 
of Goodrich, true craftsman’s pride in ti 
finished product—these make the Silv: 
town the tire of long-standing leaderdf 


and of most economical maintenani 


Your dealer has all sizes from 30x 3% 1: 
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A Fable in Irom amd Steel—By Garet 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
RATION has fled since 
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One is a nunnery. One is a monas- 
tery. The church got them for less 
than the walks and fences cost. Only 
a church could use them. All that 
the indwellers know about them is 
that the woodwork polishes easily and 
must have been very expensive. The 
grounds are still nice. 

The river is lovely at New Damas- 
cus, but nobody has ever cared for it 
esthetically. The town is set with 
its back stoop to the river, as to an 
alleyway or tradesmen’s entrance, 
facing the mountains where its wealth 
first was. Sights? No, unless it be 
the sight of a town that seems to exist 
in a state of unending reverie. New 
Damascus appears to be haunted 
with memories of things confusedly 
forgotten, as if-each night it dreamed 
the same dream and never had quite 
remembered it. 

In the Woolwine library there is a 
memory of distinction in sixty parts— 
bound volumes of the New Damascus 
Intelligencer back to 1820. Therewas 
a newspaper! An original poem, a 
column humorous, a notable speech 
on the slavery question, the secret of 
Henry Clay’s ruggedness discovered 
in the fact that he bathed his whole 
person once a day in cold water, and 
the regular New Damascus adver- 
tisers, all on the first page. One of 
the advertisers was a Wm. Wardle, 
bookseller, stationer, importer of all 
the current English imprints, pro- 
prietor of a very large stock of the 
world’s best literature, periodicals, 
and soforth. Wm. Wardle’s name is 
still on the lintel of the three-story 
building he occupied until about 1870. 
The ground floor now is rented to a 
tobacconist, who keeps billiard tables 
in the back for the ironworkers, the 
upper floors are in disuse, and there 
is no bookshop in New Damascus. 
Well, that is a sight, perhaps; only 
nobody would think to show it to 
you. Much stranger than the disap- 
pearance of that important old book- 
shop is the fact that no one can 
remember ever to have missed it. 

If you mention this curious fact 
to the First National Bank president 
he helps you look at the faded name 
of Wardle above the tobacconist’s 
sign and says “Well!” precisely as 
he would help you to look at one of 
the great green holes where a blast 
furnace was and say ‘“ Well, well!”’ 
never having seen it before. 

“What do people now read in 
New Damascus?” 

“T find in the Sunday newspapers 
everything I want,”’ says the banker. 

“How do you account for the 
fact that New Damascus, an iron 
town, has fewer people today than it 
had fifty years ago?”’ . 
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“You’ve touched the answer,” says the banker. ‘New 
Damascus is an iron town. Always was. When modern 
steel making came in fifty or sixty years ago New Damas- 
cus stuck to iron.” 

“Lack of enterprise, you mean?” 

“Something like that.”’ 

“But New Damascus had the enterprise to roll the first 
rails that were made in this country.” 

“Yes, they rolled the first American rails here—iron 
rails.” 

“And having done that there was not enough enterprise 
merely to change the process from iron to steel?” 

“Well, there was some reason. I’ve heard it said a com- 
mittee of New Damascus business men went out to inves- 
tigate the steel process. They reported there was nothing 
in it. Then the steel rail knocked the iron rail out com- 
pletely. There isn’t an iron rail made anywhere in the 
world now.” 

“And nails. New Damascus was once the seat of 
the nail industry. What became of that?”’ 

“Same thing. They made iron nails here—what we 
call cut nails. The cheap steel-wire nail knocked the 
iron nail out. Then of course you must remember that 
when the Mesaba ore 
fields were opened we 
had to close our 
mines. We couldn’t 
compete with that ore. 
It was too cheap.” 

“That wasn’t in- 
evitable, wasit? Since 
New Damascus 
stopped, other towns 
have grown up from 
nothing in this valley, 
towns with no better 
transportation to be- 
gin with, no record 
behind them, hauling 
their raw material 
farther than New 
Damascus.” 

“Yes,’’ says the 
banker. “ Well, I don’t 
know. There’s some- 
thing wrong in the 
atmosphere here.’’ 

The banker on the 
next corner has 
another explanation. 

“Tt’s the labor,’’ he 
says. “People who’ve 
been around tell me, 
and I believe it’s true, 
that labor here is more 
independent, more ex- 
acting, harder to deal 
with than labor any- 
where else. In other 
mill towns you’ll find 
Italians, Hungarians, 
Polacks and that like. 
All ovr labor was born 
here. Jobs go from a 
father to son. For- + *## 
eigners can’t comein.” 

““But one never 
hears of serious labor 
trouble at New Da- 
mascus—not the kind 
of trouble they have 
in other mill towns.” 

“Not that kind,” 
says the banker. “There’s a very peculiar thing about 
labor in New Damascus. It can live without work.” 

“How?” 

“J don’t know how. It just does. When anything hap- 
pens these people don’t like, they stop work. That’s all.” 

“Ts it a union town?”’ 

“They don’t need a union.”’ 

Bankers in New Damascus are like bankers anywhere 
else. They know much more than they believe, and tell only 
such things as ought to be true. 

It is scandalous for labor to be able to live without work. 
That offends the economic law. It ought not tobeso. Yet 
in so far as it is, there is no mystery about it. The town is 
invisibly rich and has a miserly spirit. There are as many 
banks as churches, and the people are very religious. The 
banks are full of money that cannot be loaned in New Da- 
mascus. It has to be sent away to Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and New York to be put out at interest on other people’s 
enterprise. If you ask why that is, the answer is cynical. 

“Perhaps,”’ says the banker, “‘we know each other too 
well.” 

But you see how it is that labor can live without work. 
Everybody has something by—a home, a bit of land, a little 
hoard to sit upon. Spending is unfashionable. Carried 
far it is sinful. Living is very cheap. Three mornings 


“But, Esther! At This Hour— Alone. I 


a week the farmers come in with fresh-killed meat, sausage, 
poultry, eggs, cheese, butter and vegetables and turn the 
main street into an open-air market; and there is an ordi- 
nance forbidding shopkeepers to buy of them before ten 
o’clock. By then there is nothing left, or if there is, no 
dealer wishes to buy, since the demand is already satisfied. 

But that is off the question: What happened to New 
Damascus? Ask John Tizack, the tobacconist in the old 
Wardle Building. He meets you with the air of a man of 
the world and pretends to be not in the least surprised 
when you say: 
“ve asked every- 
body else and now 
IT ask you—What’s 
the matter with 
this place?” 


” “Yes,’? She Said, Waiting. 


| “Neighbor,” he says, “I was born here, my father 
before me and his before him. I began as a lad in the mill 
here. Everything in New Damascus came out of that mill. 
Isay everything. That ain’t exactly right. Them mansions 
on the hill—they came out of it. The library, that row of 
fine houses you may have seen on what we call Quality 
Street, all the big and little fortunes you see people living 


on here came out of that mill. When I was twenty-five I 


says to myself: ‘I’ll see a bit of the world before I die. 
Some of it anyhow.’ That was thirty years ago—yes, 
thirty-two. I’ve been to New York City and Buffalo and 
around. Now I’m back. I’m going to die here. This ain’t 
a bad business if you look at it right. Not so bad. And 
you want to know what’s the matter with this place? 
You’ve been asking everybody else. What do they tell 
ou?” 

“This and that. No two alike.” 

“°Swhat I thought,” he says. “I couldn’t agree with 
them. There’s men in this town, merchants, mind you— 
well, you wouldn’t believe it. There’s not ten business 
men in this town been as far away as Philadelphia. I know 
what I’m saying. I won’t mention any names, but I 
happen to know the president of the biggest bank in town 


- was never in New York City.” 


“Ts that what’s the matter?” 


“‘Do You Forbid It?” 


“Now wait,’ he says. ‘You see the kir 
here. No profanity. Nothing at all out 
I know the boys that come here every nig 
you might say, but they’re gentlemen, in 
ing. They play billiards, smoke, talk. } 
under thirty. Went to school with most 
fathers was born here like mine. And they 
right. 

“Now I’m telling you. They’re the best 
country, bar none, and they don’t get tre: 
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empi 
the street, 
and lastly a 
nacious way. 
“You asl 
you?”’ 
“ec View?” 
“Do youh 
in any of 1 
things?” 
“Such as 1 
“Such a 
spells?” 
“More or 
“ Allright, 
neighbor, ta 
it. Suit you 
my share of 
know what I’ 
That’s what’ 
this place.” 
“What is” 
“What I 
and I’m goi 
There’s a spe 
can help it. 
on it. Now 
“Who put 
“Oh, well now,’ he says, becoming 
“That’s different. That’s very different 
telling you anything I don’t know. Who} 
you frankly I don’t know. Maybe you'll] 
to find that out. To speak the truth, I a 
anything I want to meddle with.” : 
There is a difference, you see, between 
tobacconist. A tobacconist believes more 
and tells things that ought not to be so. 
Still, there is the fact. New Damascus, ha 
metallurgical industry, ought to have gr 
and simply did not. A town that rolled th 
rails smaller now than it was fifty years a 
had died you could understand that. Bi 
Its health is apparently perfect. There i 
its body. It functions in a kind of somnai 
The last thing you hear as you fall 
Lycoming House is the throb of its heart. 
engine of the Susquehanna Iron Works, f 
“Wroughtiron. Wroughtiron. Wroug 
stops. 
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HEN in 1789 Gen. Aaron Z. Woo 
place all the best Palestinian names 
phia, Lebanon and Bethlehem, were 


‘so he called it New Damascus; and this 
thought of it, was perfect. The New Dama- 


ssemblance—a plain bounded on one side by 
‘the other three by mountains representing 
Anti-Lebanon. 
a city, and that its character should be 
ind entered in his diary a prophecy. With 
mestone in providential propinquity, with a 
nmerce to walk upon and with that spirit of 
he purposed to teach and exemplify—aye, 
4require—New Damascus should wax in the 
{-d, partake of happiness and develop a pay- 
Jsides capital and imagination, he brought 
‘king a partner, three sons and a new wife. 
years he fathered New Damascus. He saw it 
7st important point of trade between Phila- 
| Vilkes-Barre, with five notable inns, two 
9 stores, three tanneries, six gristmills, two 
and the finest Presbyterian conventicle in 
t» state. The river was a disappointment. It 
wift in flood and very low in the dry season, 
i lumbering and seasonal traffic, but not a 
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“I'd Like to Give You a Farewell Party,’’ He Said, 


to be overcome by propaganda. Only time and accident 
could do that. 

Once he freighted a large quantity to Philadelphia, 
resolved to make it burn in some of the large forges there. 
The result was a dismal failure. Others before him on the 
same crazy errand had been arrested for obtaining money 
under false pretenses, selling black stone as coal, and the 
prejudice was irreducible. He abandoned the stuff in 
Philadelphia; it was broken up and spread in walks. 
Later—too late to benefit him—the secret of burning 
anthracite in furnaces was discovered by accident. A 
perverse foundryman who believed less in hard coal than 
in the probability that what everybody disbelieved was for 
that reason true, spent a whole day trying to make a fire of 
it. Then he left it in disgust and went home to supper. 
Returning some hours later he found an amazing fire, 
hotter than any soft-coal fire he had ever seen. The 
secret, beyond having a strong draft, was to let it 
alone. In a little while everybody was saying that you 
could burn stone coal if you only let it alone. That simple 
bit of knowledge, derived from trial and error, was worth 
more to Pennsylvania than a thousand gold mines. 

In the last few years of his life General Woolwine, by his 
efforts to exploit stone coal and in various schemes of the 
imagination, lost a considerable part of his fortune by not 
attending to it. He was not a sound man of business in 
that sense. Ideas obsessed him. The idea that stone coal 
would burn was an obsession on which he made large out- 
lays of time and money. He pursued the idea to failure. 
A more practical man would have first invented a grate 
suited to the fuel. A more conservative, selfish man would 
have sat on his anthracite beds until someone else had 
invented a grate. Yet he was never discouraged. The day 
before he died he wrote in his diary: 

“As I lay down this life I am moved to reflect on its 
beauty and fullness to me. I have used up my strength in 
works. Nothing have I withheld from the Lord. I have 
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walked in the faith. I have imagined civilization in a 
wilderness. Then I have seen it with my eyes.” 

That was all he said of New Damascus. Other mem- 
ories crowded in. 

“Tn 1774,” he wrote, “I married a pious, sensible 
woman, who bore me two sons. In 1781, I married an 
eminent, worthy woman, who bore me a third son. In 
1788, I married a delightful, affectionate woman, whom 
God was pleased to spare me to the end. She bore me my 
one daughter, Rebecca.” 

The two sons by the first wife were already dead. This 
he did not mention in his testimony. The third son, born 
of the eminent and worthy woman, was at this time thirty- 
seven and unmarried, unlikely to perpetuate the line or to 
grace it if he did. All the Woolwine vitality went into 
Rebecca, born of his union with the delightful, affectionate 
woman. Rebecca had married Phineas Breakspeare, the 
innkeeper, and was for a long time estranged from her 
father on that account. He forgave her on the head of a 
grandson, his namesake, Aaron Breakspeare. 

The founder’s affairs were left in a somewhat involved 
condition. Everyone was surprised that the estate was not 
greater. His partner had large claims upon it and their 
accounts were in confusion. The widow survived the 
general but one year. The third son died the next year. 
The whole estate then passed to Rebecca, who had buried 
her innkeeper; she held it in trust for the founder’s grand- 
son, Aaron. Here ends the Woolwine line. The name 
disappears suddenly from the annals of the county. 


qr 


OWHERE in the annals of the county or in those 
lymphatic biographical histories, quarto vo., half or 
full leather, profusely illustrated with steel engravings, 
which adorn the bookshelves of posterity, is there any men- 
tion of General Woolwine’s partner and man of business. 
This was Christopher Gib, cold and logical, with a large 
broad face, dull blue eyes, a long bleak mouth line 
and a hard apple chin. People feared him instinc- 
tively. He inspired them with dread, anxiety and a 
sense of injury; yet in practical matters, especially in 
great emergencies, he commanded their utmost confi- 
dence. Those who complained of his oppression were 
certain to have been weak or wrong. That made no 
difference, or made it worse. In every dispute he was 
technically, legally, perhaps morally right. By all the 
rules of law his acts were blameless. Nevertheless, 
they outraged that subtle sense of the 
heart, higher than the sense of right 
and wrong, to which human conduct is 
referred for ultimate judgment. He 

acquired his rights fairly. 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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THE CONTRACTOR’S POINT OF VIEW ON IMMIGRATIO! 


citizens? How do you go about making them 

into American citizens? How do you educate 
them? How do they react to the American higher culture? 
Do they like Mr. Volstead or not? How many do they 
sleep in a bed? If you ask the contractor, the mill owner 
or the walking boss these questions he will look blankly at 
you, take a fresh chew and a fresh start at cursing the 
gang that’s fighting the concrete mixer. What you want to 
ask him is ‘‘How many men do you want?” That’ll make 
him put up his ears; and you won’t have to ask him the 
next question, which is “‘What kind?” He’ll answer the 
second question along with the first, before you’ve put it. 

He’ll say, ‘‘Gimme a lot of hunkies.”’ 

And there you are, and you can go ahead and theorize 
your ears loose on it. 

Bill McGuire wants them because he’s got a whale of 
a lot of concrete to pour, and he knows from experience 
that nobody else but hunkies 
will pour it for him. 

McGuire and his boss, whose 
wants are built on McGuire’s 
wants, do not desire future 
American citizens particularly. 
And if this be treason, make 
the most of it. If these hunkies 
make good American citizens, 
allright, let’em. Ifthey don’t, 
don’t let ’em. 

What Bill McGuire is after 
is a bunch of men who can 
make a pick and shovel sing 
My Country, ’tis of Thee—and 
a gang of Americans can’t. 
Make the most of that also. 
We also have our doubts about 
the Nordics; which may also 
sound a bit treasonous from 
a fellow who is Nordic himself, 
thank God. 

But, after all, what is back 
of the immigration to America? 
The press of overpopulation in 
Europe? 

Not primarily. Not by a 
jugful. The thing back of 
immigration is our need of 
these people to do for us the 
work which we will not do 
ourselves. And by ‘“we’’ is 
meant you and me; not the 
fellows we so delight in class- 
ing under the opprobrious title 
of plutocrats; not therich; not 
even the well-to-do; not alone 
the salaried men who prover- 
bially never get rich. By “‘we”’ 
is meant you and me, includ- 
ing the milkman, the grocer, 
the freight brakeman, the plumber’s helper and the brick- 
layer’s apprentice. Ask any one of us to snatch hold of a 
pick and shovel. No, sir! Hunky work! 
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The Need for Pick-and:-Shovel Men 


UE to our own birth rate, which is not far from twice 
our death rate, we are increasing by bounds the num- 
bers of us who demand foreign labor to do our hard work. 
And not only that, but it is a fact that the immigrants that 
we bring in to do this work are not pick-and-shovel men in 
the second generation. Absolute fact, even among the hum- 
blest. And not only that, but the immigrants themselves, es- 
pecially the younger men, graduate out of the pick-and- 
shovel crowd with unbelievable speed — more especially the 
Nordics. You see what is happening. Much, much faster 
than our birth rate causes it, we are increasing that part of 
our population which absolutely demands an increased num- 
ber of pick-and-shovel men to do their work for them. 
Speaking of vicious circles! Deplore your head off if you 
want to. What we are trying to get at is that this man 
McGuire wants a lot, And this vicious circle has much to 
say as to quality; but of that later. 

Now, McGuire isn’t particularly anxious about the 
labor wants of the country as a whole. He doesn’t even 
care a hoot if Skookums & Snooks, who are building the 
big city reservoir uptown, have enough labor or not, so 
long as the boss isn’t riding his frame to get more men on 
the job in order to get out the work in contract time. 
What McGuire needs on his job, in order to get it done on 


contract time, is just enough men to let him kick out the 
bums. In other words, McGuire doesn’t want any labor 
shortage. 

Now, McGuire is more or less human, although this 
should not be held against him. He has handled human 
beings so long that he has absorbed the curse. So McGuire 
doesn’t like to see a horde of hungry wops swarming all 
over his job, begging for work and offering him bribes for 
the privilege of stepping high between a wheelbarrow’s 
shafts. There is nothing more demoralizing to a commu- 
nity, and McGuire knows it; and so does his boss. 

But of the two evils McGuire knows which is the 
worse—a labor surplus or a labor shortage; and so does 
his boss. He has lived through many labor shortages, and 
any man who will lend an ear to the elegant outburst of 
that gentleman on this particular subject is likely to 
acquire an increased vocabulary. McGuire will tell you 
that during the late fracas there was no worse profiteer in 
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the country than the laboring man, both foreign and 
American. Moretreason! Allright, allright. Thereason 
that it hasn’t been said louder and oftener is not because 
the men who handle labor do not know it, or are afraid to 
say it, but because they are too busy to talk and write, 
and don’t know how to do either if they did have the time. 
Ask any man who handled labor. Not the heads of 
concerns; not the presidents and vice presidents and the 
big stockholders; not the fellows who made the big 
money; but the fellows on salary; the superintendents 
and their subordinates and the field bosses, who often 
made mighty little more than the men who worried them 
mighty nearly into the dippy house. Ask them. 

And after all, there is little disgrace connected with it 
for the laboring man. The disgrace, if any, is to human 
nature. Have you ever lived in a growing town with only 
one telephone company in it? You know what I mean. 
When competition is gone you’re in for it. It’s human. 

The whole point to the matter of labor shortage is this: 
If the butcher, the baker and the electric-bulb maker, the 
labor foreman, the mill superintendent and the contractor 
must work under such competition that they’ve either 
got to give the best they’ve got or get kicked out on their 
necks, why inthe name of all that’s fat and brown shouldn’t 
labor? 

No labor foreman, no mill superintendent, no contractor 
has any objection to high wages as such. High wages are 
very often a sign of national prosperity; and high wages, 
heaven’s sake, can always be passed along. But when 
you get past a certain point, the higher the wages the less 
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Much of the Travel Was by Water. Virgin River Flowing 
Through Zion Canon 


gang of coyotes that had gathered in the shallow dip be- 
yond. We were almost among them, within a dozen yards 
of the rearmost, and I counted ten as they raced for safety. 
McNaghten pulled his gun and fired a single shot at a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, tossing up a puff of gravel behind 


A View From the West Rim of Zion 


the last straggler; and the coyote troupe 
turned on a fresh spurt of speed and showed us 
some fancy running. 

Al Thorley and Gron Parry joined us as 
we passed through Cedar City. A few miles 
beyond that point a branch road turned off 
to the left, twisting up the face of Cedar 
Mountain. Its lower flanks were clothed with 
juniper and pifion pine, while its top flattened 
out into an expansive plateau, where open 
meadows alternated with dense stands of pine 
and aspen. An hour’s drive across this table- 
land brought us to a bowlder field that barred 
the further progress of the car. Horses waited 
there, and after a stop to cook lunch Gron 
turned back with the car, while the rest of 
the party rode on up the gentle slope of the 
mountain. A ride of fourteen miles landed us 
at Al Thorley’s Blue Springs Ranch, where 
his stock ranges of summers. We spread our 
bed rolls outside the cabin, slept, rose and break- 
fasted in the early dawn, and set forth for a 
thirty-five-mile ride which was to include a 
trip along the west rim of Zion Cafion. 


The Architecture of Nature 


HE country was mainly a tangled jungle 
of scrub oak that rose to twice the Height 

of our heads as we sat in the saddle. An hour 
of forcing our way through the brush and we 
were treated to one of those swift contrasts. 
An open space ahead did not prove to be a 
clearing, as one might surmise, but rather a 
void, and we rode from the brush on the very 
edge of a rim that dropped hundreds of feet. 

It seemed that we gazed out across some 
vast Oriental city that stretched away for a 
dozen miles. Scores of gaudy mosques and 
tinted towers, striped citadels topped by flat- 
roof gardens rose in countless tiers in this con- 
gested, painted metropolis. There were areas 
where domelike architecture predominated, 
each tower shaped as if molded in some inverted 
Gargantuan goblet. And the coloring! Imagine 
a tremendous city of spires and turrets set 
down in the desert, its buildings catching 
every dazzling reflection of the sunset, and it 
will afford a partial impression of our first view 
from the west rim of Zion. 

There were soft apricot and salmon tints, 
vague pinks and creams; lemon blending into 
deepest orange, with all gradations in between, and with 
here and there a haunting suggestion of pale mauve. Bril- 
liant red spires stood beside domes of ivory white. In 
many of these fairy structures the stratifications pitched 
so abruptly as to lend a spiraling, barber-pole effect; 
others where the stratifica- 
tions themselves were flat and 
level, but whose parent col- 
umns seemed to totter and 
lean, conveying the impres- 
sion of a stack of giant poker 
chips about to fall. 

Even exclusive of all this 
coloring, the rock formations 
were quite the most bewilder- 
ing and fantastic that human 
eyes have seen. One could 
stand in one spot and pick 
the likeness of any known 
object or animal from a bat- 
tleship to a flea. 

There are better-known 
spots where millions have 
made the pilgrimage to view 
the grotesque erosions of the 
rocks. I have seen some of 
these, but the whole of them 
combined pale into drab in- 
significance when compared 
with any forty-acre stretch 
within a dozen miles of where 
we stood. Yet we were but 
the second party of outsiders 
to look upon it all. 

We peered down through 
the Guardian Angel Pass and 
the Great West Cafion. Dur- 
ing our eight-mile ride round 
the rims we viewed from 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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OU will probably make a very charming little 

) bourgeoise,”” Mrs. Thayer Stoughton said to 

her daughter Cecily, who stood in the center 
of the rosestrewn Aubusson, with pleading eyes. 
“T must find what domestic-science 
courses the new second maid took. 
You’ll have to have something of the 
sort. You’re really wretchedly unpre- 
pared and it’s my fault. Certainly ob- 
servation should have shown me that 
it’s madness in America to bring up a 
girl as though she would always have 
a personal maid. The Continent seems 
to make a principle of failing invest- 
ments and people who marry out of 
their class.”’ 

It was rather a good speech for a per- 
son as disappointed as Mrs. Stoughton. 

Cecily had expected a more direct 
attack. 

“And Ted won’t always be poor,” 
she fairly wailed. 

““T didn’t mean to imply that he 
would,”’ her mother answered. ‘‘He’sa 
nice, plodding boy. When he’s fifty 
he’ll probably have saved enough for 
you to take a vacation abroad. It’s 
the thought of your immediate future, 
which is really more important to a per- 
son of my age and egotism, which bores 
meso. I shall hate to lose you, Cecily, 
my dear.” 

“But you won’t lose me, mamma.” 

“Are you perhaps going to suggest 
that I shall gain a son?” Mrs. Stough- 
ton allowed herself a sharp-edged little 
laugh. ‘‘Don’t let’s gauze this engage- 
ment of yours in any rosy mist. If it 
goes through it means that I relinquish 
you to another class, with other pre- 
occupations. You will have to live in 
the suburbs, and you know how I loath 
Suburbia. You will make friends among 
the young married people of the vicin- 
ity—women who bring their sewing 
when they come to dinner. You’ll know 
them better than the men. Those 
sets are mournfully Quaker-meeting. 
They’ll ask me to luncheon when I visit 
you, and it would be awfully bad policy 
to refuse, so I’ll go. They’ll entertain 
me with the comparative merits of va- 
rious grocers. I’m afraid I shan’t come 
very often.” 

There was the suspicion of a shudder 
in the gesture with which Mrs. Stough- 
ton reached for a cigarette. 

“How can you take the fun out of it 
so horridly?”’ Cecily asked. 

Mrs. Stoughton was sorry for Cecily 
in a way, but as she regarded what she 
had said as an inspired utterance she 
didn’t retract it. 

“‘T don’t mean to be horrid, darling,” 
she said. Then: “Let me see, who has 
a daughter who’s dropped out that way? 
Lucile Ashburnham’s eldest one did, I 
think. Wasn’t her name Lucile too? 
I'll telephone her mother and ask where 
she’s living. We might drop in some 
afternoon. 
the kitchen and ask that maid about her alma mater? I 
believe her name is Susie.” 


It happened that Shubael Peabody, Mrs. Stoughton’s 
lawyer, was Ted Pynchon’s boss. Mrs. Stoughton motored 
to the tower where he practiced, was shot up twenty-seven 
stories, addressed a kind of chamberlain and, since she was 
a client of very long standing, had only to wait three- 
quarters of an hour before she was admitted. Her summer 
ermine and sapphires looked particularly well against Mr. 
Peabody’s sand-colored walls. 

“Tsn’t there a law about employers’ liability?’’ Mrs. 
Stoughton asked. “I think I’ve heard of one, and if there 
is, it certainly should apply to firms which employ penni- 
less young dancing men.” 

“*T suppose you’re referring to Ted Pynchon,” said Mr. 
Peabody. 

“Cecily informed me today, in the midst of a luncheon 
entirely too good to have been spoiled, that they are en- 
gaged.” 

“Do you want me to fire him?” 
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While I’m doing it, won’t you go down to 
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Lucile Said 
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“Great heavens, no! If his one source of income were 
cut off I haven’t a doubt that they’d marry this very after- 
noon. How much do you pay him?” 

“Three hundred a month, I should say.” 

“What an uncanny instinct I have about such things!”’ 

“‘T imagine he has two or three thousand a year of his 
own besides.” 

“T know it wouldn’t interest you to hear exactly what 
items of Cecily’s expense account six thousand a year 
would cover, so I won’t go into it. But I want you to 
promise that you’ll put the arguments against such a mar- 
riage before him. I’ve paraded them before Cecily—a 
whole chamber of horrors. You know the sort of thing.’ 

“T should,” Shubael Peabody said. 

“Well, wasn’t it infinitely wiser?’’ Mrs. Stoughton 
queried. ‘If we hadn’t been so well handled you certainly 
wouldn’t have been here now. With an extravagant wife 
to discourage you you’d probably have been—oh, that 
man who tells people they can come in or not.” 

“Cecily has more interesting chances?”’ 

“Haven’t you seen her? She’s one of those cream girls 
with cherry-colored cheeks, a complexion so beautiful that 
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papers entered and sai 
Strickland injunction, s 
Mr. Peabody wagged 
“‘Aren’t you flying pre 
he asked. 
“Mrs. Stoughton bee 
“Just now. I guesssl 
tell you I wanted to ma 
was your age. And tl 
blamed glad I didn’t. 
hitching your salary to: 
“You don’t know Ce 
“That’s what I went 
about Cecily’s mothe 
Strickland papers there’ 
look at them.” i 
Lucile Ashburnham’s 
in a suburb called G 
wasn’t—as Mrs. Stough 
visited by a good raili 
married a man named 
was vaguely described by 
law as a manager. 


“You 


Brown’s mother was giv 
which promised to be an agreeable assem 
Cecily take her Edith, an unusual indul 
combined the precision of an adding m 
silken hands of an ayah, and Mrs. Stought 
ent on her as on her morning coffee. 

While Cecily was gone her mother motor 
visited with young Lucile for an hour, 
found just what she wanted. 

It had once been necessary for Mrs. S 
to settle a little question of social precedence 
don during a season when a certain lady 
about it by an impecunious dowager du 
days at Claridge’s, Mrs. Stoughton had ti 
longings and spent the remainder of her 
of Queen Alexandra. It was therefore no 
Lucile Wheaton found herself unexpect 
inconvenient invitation, which was insta 

Mrs. Stoughton told her daughter about 
had just finished describing what must 
glorious time. 

“T called on Lucile Wheaton yesterd 
casually, ‘‘and she’s getting along quite mle 


ing of following her example and she very 
1s out for the week-end, beginning Friday. 
w, isn’t it? Ted can come up Saturday if 


Al 
you found her in a perfect hole!’’ Cecily sus- 
yther’s good faith. 

sar, it isn’t half bad. They have two children, 
juite poor, but one isn’t knocked down by 
y smell which simply overcomes one on open- 
of some young married people. Of course we 
ith. There wouldn’t be room for her. If the 
p a maid—and I’m not at all sure they do— 
, sleeps in some convertible part of the gas 
} a nice little house. That Dutch Colonial 
} amuses English people so much.” 

9 go,” Cecily said. 

} get back by Monday, though. El Ahmed 
ld of a string of tiny pink pearls he’ll sell for 
‘re taken at once. I may give them to you if 


u will be in a position to wear them occa- 
i 


for the first time in years, both Mrs. Stough- 
urs were out of commission, but Mrs. Stough- 
rood-natured about having to take the gritty 


't care for it every day,’’ she remarked, “‘but 
wk going into a coal mine.” 

ly said she wasn’t sure she’d know Lucile, 
Jon was laughingly explicit. 

)wearing a box-coated, heather-mixture suit, 
in collar—at least she was the other day— 
(for which we 
dollars such 
(s price when 
t two years 


/a governess 
cticularly dis- 


is to excuse 
juucile greeted 
jant to have it 
zzle you with 
Loscha had 
last night and 
afully easy on 
‘So I baby- 
|, and neither 
12 to wash it.’ 
‘the nurse?”’ 
d+ of her func- 
§1lso cook, but- 
|) man—when 
1) home—and 
ie of friends.” 

great luck to 
lisomeone like 
foughton com- 


‘ifind her. I 
‘I just got to 
‘re I couldn’t 
it help, and 
eared, like 
ibow. If it 
rhe fact that 
€i and has a 
‘e a happy 


tineau of the 
¢ Mrs.Stough- 
levitate her- 
lasly and so 
\tact with its 
a minimum, 
‘cwere consist- 


}atty country, 


” only fix the 
“1 called over 
tT “And here’s 


laerself insist- 
was really 
Che fact that 
e}a good many 
iat, make it 
viage and a 
blocked the 
‘i front porch, 
Sjughton, who 
them with 

d somehow 


to convey to her daughter the impression that she had 
fallen prone and injured both knees. 

The three had to be very hushed in the little entrance 
hall because the baby was making up sleep in the room at 
the head of the stairs. 

“‘ And he needs it so, poor lamb,”’ Lucile explained. ‘‘ He 
cried like a fiend from the pit last night. I think he’s get- 
ting a toofums. And his poor nodey ran a little.” 

“One gets to speak a dialect, doesn’t one?’’ Mrs. Stough- 
ton said. 

In the living room, with the door closed, one could be as 
noisy as one wished, which was fortunate, as the introduc- 
tion of little Lucile was a noisy business. 

“And this is the Peach Pie. Peach Pie, say ‘How do 
you do’ to Mrs. Stoughton and your Aunt Cecily.” 

The Peach Pie, swung into the air, roared with tiny 
laughter. She was a faérie child. 

““Say ‘How do you do.’” 

“How de do.” 

The Peach Pie held out a rose-petaled hand. 

“Aunt Cecily.” 

“Cecilee’’—with another small chime of mirth. 

“What have you been doing while mother’s been away? 
Oh, darlingest, you’ve scratched mummy’s pretty desk.” 

“Oh, isn’t that too bad!’ Mrs. Stoughton exclaimed, 
but Cecily knew that she expressed a sympathy that must 
be mitigated by the fact that she had sent a far better one 
to the attic the preceding spring with the remark that it 
was as uncivilized as the Declaration of Independence. 

“And the one good piece mummy has too,” Lucile 
mourned. ‘Oh, darling, how could you!” 

“With a penchil,”’ the Peach Pie boasted. 


“But You Won't Lose Me, Mamma.” ‘“‘Are You Perhaps Going to Suggest That I Shalt Gain a Son?” 
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“Well, you’re a good girl to tell mummy, anyway. 
There’s Georgie. Will you stay with Mrs. Stoughton and 
Aunt Cecily while mother goes and fixes him?” 

“Georgie ¢’y,’”’ the Peach Pie reéxplained her mother’s 
departure. Then, going to Cecily, she ventured a request: 
“Took at angel bookie?”’ 

“Tf you’ll find it for Aunt Cecily. Isn’t she a duck?” 
Cecily asked as the Peach Pie tugged a book from the case. 

““Sweet,’’ her mother agreed. “Of course you know 
children and dogs haven’t the sort of conversation I enjoy. 
It stamps measan entirely worthless person, but it’s true.”’ 

She sighed over her limitations, took out her eyeglass 
and inspected the brown room. 

“Tsn’t it amazing how quickly things wear out?”’ she 
commented. ‘‘Lucile couldn’t have been married more 
than five years.” 

The big couch in front of the fire was indeed as saggy as 
an old elephant, and the seat of the overstuffed chair be- 
side it a flattened confusion of wrinkles. The mouse- 
colored rug didn’t lie flat and had spots where the couch 
and big table must once have stood. One hinge on the 
phonograph door was loose and it hung askew. 

Mrs. Stoughton walked to the mantelpiece and tapped 
with her finger nail one of the twin candy jars which stood 
at either end. 

““Wedding presents,’ she said. ‘‘ Fashionable five years 
ago. Doesn’t it seem incredible? You have one for bath 
salts, haven’t you? I wonder what I gave. That lamp 
with the soiled fringe, I think. And I suppose an usher 
inflicted the Lion of Lucerne book ends.” 

The Peach Pie had singled out an illustrated sketch of 
the works of Fra Angelico and placed it on Cecily’s lap. 

Cecily opened to a bright 
altar piece. 

“Dass aangel,’’the Peach 
Pie remarked with enthu- 
siasm; then issued a com- 
Mande ballet: 

“What about?” 

“Talk!”? A small hand 
pointed at a red-and-gold 
angel with a trumpet, then 
went to the Peach Pie’s 
mouth in imitation of a 
bugler. 

Cecily gathered that she 
was to talk for the angel. 

““Hallelujah!’’ she 
trumpeted on her hand, it 
being the only angelic re- 
mark she could remember. 
*Aallelujah!’’ 

“Dass good,”’ the Peach 
Pie applauded. So Cecily 
had to do it again and again. 

With most of her mind, 
however, she watched her 
mother,whose attention had 
turned to the mantel itself, 
and who, after some minutes 
of inspection, said muse- 
fully, ‘‘It must be cypress— 
the wood eternal’’; and as 
she passed to the window, 
repeated: ‘‘The wood 
eternal.” 

No other phrase could 
have told Cecily how inex- 
pressibly dreary she found 
the prospect of its dura- 
bility. 

Lucile entered with little 
Georgie in her arms. He 
was a red, whiny baby, not 
disposed to be friendly. 

“Feels pretty mis’able,’’ 
his mother apologized for 
him. ‘I think he has a lit- 
tle temperature, don’t you? 
Oh, if they only could be 
born with full sets! Your 
mother tells me you're 
thinking of joining the 
ranks, Cecily. Is it really 
true?” 

“Thinking of it,’’ Cecily 
admitted. 

“Well, it’s the devil in 
some ways.” The Peach 
Pie looked so interested 
that Lucile paused to say, 
‘““That’s a nassy word; 
nassy.”’ 

The Peach Pie showed 
how nasty by screwing her 
little face into a pansy 
grimace. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Ze 
boiled New England dinner that his friend 1S 


(J roi HEMPSON looked enviously at the 


Leach had ordered. ‘‘Gosh!”’ he exclaimed, 
“that certainly looks good! Why didn’t I order 
that?’ He cast a disparaging eye on his own shoulder 
of lamb and currant jelly. Its appearance was not 
uninviting by any means, but Leach’s beef, cut 
smoothly against the grain in generous slices of the 
right gradations of color, with the proper proportion 
of fat edging and flanked by its steaming vegetable 
affinities, seemed to make the lamb—what the dick- 
ens made him think he wanted lamb when there was 
the good old New England on the bill in 
perfectly legible type? 

“You can get the waiter to change it,” 
Leach suggested, somewhat indistinctly, 
through his first mouthful. ‘‘They’ll 
do it.” 

“No,” said Oswald with a sigh; “‘it’s 
too late now. I’ll make the best of it.” 
He took up his knife and fork and got to 
work. 

“That’s the right spirit,’ Leach ap- 
proved. “Funny, though, isn’t it, how 
the other fellow’s order always looks bet- 
ter to a fellow than his own? Something 
like marriage, isn’t it?’ He chuckled. 

Oswald considered for a masticatory 
moment. 

“No, it isn’t,” he replied very firmly. 
“Not a bit of it!” 


The children, Lois and Harry, had be- 
taken themselves to the movies, and Os- 
wald repocketed his bill fold and thanked 
heaven in so many words and overfer- 
vently, perhaps. 

“They must have a little amusement, 
dear,’’ Mrs. Hempson pleaded; “‘at their 
age,’ she added. ‘‘And Harry is really 
working hard now.” 

“Oh, I’m not kicking,” said Oswald. 
“Of course, we might have a little amuse- 
ment at our age, when you come to think 
it over. As to working hard, I suppose the 
boy is doing as well as most boys. I’ve 
been hustling a little myself.” 

He gathered up the evening paper— 
“gathered” is the word—and after some 
folding and refolding shook his head at his 
wife reproachfully. 

““As per usual! My dear, why don’t 
you order an extra copy for yourself, as I 
have begged and implored? Why, after 
a hard day’s work, must I always have 
the job of unscrambling and getting the 
pages into proper sequence when for two 
cents extra—which is nothing to people of 
means like us—I could be saved all this 
toil? One sheet missing! Woman, what 
have you done with it?” 

“Here it is,’’ said the woman, producing 
it from beneath some sewing material. 
‘*T was interested in something I read. Go 
on and read what you’ve got. You can’t 
read the whole paper at once, can you? 
How silly you are—and rather piggy, my 
dear, don’t you think?” 

“T know it,” sighed Oswald. “It all 
comes of being cursed with an orderly 
mind. However, we won’t argue about it. I’ll wait until 
you have finished what you are interested in.”’ 

He laid his lion’s share of the paper on his lap and 
settled back in his chair with an air of grim resignation. 
She smiled. ‘‘ Well, here it is, darling,’ she said. 

Her voice, like Annie Laurie’s, was low and sweet, as 
Oswald used to tell her before he got out of the habit. For 
all her thirty-eight years—twenty of them with Oswald, 
too—she seemed curiously young. There were more than 
a few gray hairs in the careless little curls at her temples, 
and faint lines could be detected at the corners of her 
mouth, if you looked closely; but the curls had a juvenile 
look, and her mouth, particularly at such moments as this, 
seemed almost pathetically youthful. A little bit of:a 
woman. The fragile and appealing sort. 

“No, I’ll wait,’”’ said Oswald. 

“You have had a hard day, haven’t you, Jimps?”’ She 
had always called him that for a pet name, Ozzie or Oz 
being clearly impossible. 

“No harder than yesterday, or a thousand yesterdays. 
No harder than I’ll have for a thousand to come. It’s 
what a poor dub of a salaried man has to expect.” 


“Shall You Miss Me—and Gedley?’’ She Asked Audaciously. 
be Something Lacking When You Go,’’ Oswald Diplomaticaily Answered 
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“There Will 


Oswald spoke rather bitterly and Mrs. Hempson looked 
troubled. After a pause she asked him if he had had 
a good lunch. 

“Rotten !”’ 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” ’ 

There was so much genuine concern in her tone that 
Oswald’s heart smote him. 

“Oh, it wasn’t so bad, at that,” he hastened to say. 
““Gedley Leach and I ate together. Lucky Gedley! Not 
that he deserves any credit for his luck. If Annabel hadn’t 
held him straight and made him save and then invested his 
money for him, the old bonehead wouldn’t be swelling 
around, buying new cars and putting in about two-thirds 
of his time playing golf.” 

“‘T haven’t made you save your money, have I, Jimps? 
And as for investing it ——” 

She laughed, but it wasn’t altogether the right sort of 
laughter, and she blinked rapidly against a teariness that 
was caused by no mirthful recollection. 

“The cat lapped up that milk long ago,” said Oswald. 
“Forget it, dear. I’ve forgotten it, or had until you 
reminded me of it.” 


vy Kennett Harris 


It was a magnanimous lie, for he h; 
been thinking about it ever since lu 
the magnanimous mood, he accepted 
the newspaper that she had offered 
glance at it returned it to her. After a litth 
happened to look up. He saw that his wife 
paper spread on the table under her elbow 
chin on the palms of her hands and gazin, 
dreamy expression in her fine dark eyes that 
only too well. Her lips were moving slightl 

“Hey! Wake up, Bess!” : 

She started and then smiled at him abser 

“T was just thinking,” she said. b 

“T was afraid it was that. Don’t do it, gi 
know it makes wrinkles on your forehead! 
and take warning.” : 

““Tf—if it was a guessing contest about 1 
beans in a jar, or something like that, I wo 
minute on it,’’ she said slowly and thoughtft 
however honest the firm may be, there’s alw, 
that the miserable person who 
in the jar counted them before 
somebody else who would sg] 
with him; but, you see, Jim 
couldn’t do that with this. T 
have to play fair.” 3 

“Of course they would,’ 
“Quite evident. Would youn 
what you are talking about?” 

** And it wouldn’t be like the 
pursued Mrs. Hempson. 

“More of a resembla 
stool, perhaps.” 

“‘T mean it wouldn’t 
Oh, I didn’t tell you, d 
Antimacula soap people 
you know. You saw it 
They’re offering a priz 
sand dollars to whoever 
most words out of ‘un 
ity.’ ” 

“Some corporation | 
it,” said Oswald. “Tho: 
used more words on that 
Webster put into the d 
they’ve a habit of getti 
for doing it. Gad, I wi 
my hooks on a little rig 

“What would you do 
dear?”’ 

The innocent questio1 
“Oh, nothing much,” he replied sarea 
probably wheel it down to the lake in a b 
how far I could throw it. Or I might say 
trouble and hand it over to a Florida lands 

“Oh, Jimps!” / 

Her arms dropped to the table and she le 
upon them. Her slight shoulders jerked ina 
reason; and Oswald, who hadn’t been inten 
knew it, and was out of his chair patting 
before the second sob shook her. ty 

“Come, honey! Come! Don’t do that, 
pretty mean and brutal, I know, but I 
something and it slipped out before I rea 
saying. You see—stop it now, Bess dea 

“T—I w-was a perfect f-fool, I suppose 
so promising. I d-do try to help. I w- 
much!” q 

“You do help—lots,”’ said magnanimou 
as to that Florida thing, it wasn’t you pu 
it, I guess. I did it, didn’t 1? Nobody hi 
my waistcoat to make me do it.” 

“T ur-urged you.” ‘ 

“Well, what if you did? I don’t alwi 
urge me to do. Wipe your eyes now and | 
you what it was got my goat. Old Gossag 
the office this afternoon and casually offerec 
stock in the concern—to sell it to me, | 
Well, I knew what that meant. Naylor’s 
sand—or eight at the start, and a big chan 
no use talking about it. I had to tell hi 
scare up five thousand dollars for that s 
everlasting neck. He couldn’t understan¢ 
thing, though. He didn’t say anything 
stonier than ever; and the result is going 
will take Naylor’s place when he goes 
that’s my guess; and I’ll stick on in thes 
I’m ready for the scrap pile. That’s what 

She forgot her hurt instantly, and was 4 
contrition for her weakness. Oswald wé 
wasn’t mean or brutal—he was a dear, 
had any sense at all he would take tl 


tely, instead of making him slave on 
diculously inadequate for a man of his 
? And here was this brave, noble husband 
‘ome with all this weight of trouble on his 
varing it alone with a smiling face and 
_ do you mean to tell me that all you 
Naylor’s place is five thousand 


” 


vial sum,’”’ Oswald answered, 
er brightening up. “Of course, 
ny guess is right.” 
why, it seems like 
! Listen, darling! 
for that prize and 
s twice what you 
wet 1 win it, of 
j grown to believe 
jative. 
your winning,”’ her 
r. “But, for Aunt 
jess, don’t go off on 
/inancial jamborees 
leave the dirty 
o me and He 
p!’”’ she cried. Her eyes shone with excite- 
-sh pink colored her cheeks as she drew a 
. beside her and forced him into it. “‘ Lend 


|; into your mouth and spoil the lead,” 
; but he gave her the pencil and told her 


‘e not to laugh,’”’ the lady admonished; 
it to groan, either. It’s a perfectly simple 
| is ‘unconstitutionality,’ and you take the 
/ make up other words out of them. I 
‘ight away—‘contention.’ No, there isn’t 


/’” Oswald suggested. 

urd.” . 

right. You’ve been conning that adver- 
evening. I’m not saying what the adver- 
ng to you. Perfectly good word, ‘con.’”’ 
stitution,’’’ she went on, ‘‘and ‘constitu- 
-s-a-l-t, ‘salt.’”’ 

e Antimacula tail.” 

)moment—yes, ‘unction.’ That’s a splen- 


>,” said Oswald wittily. ‘‘But see here, 
buppose that these people are generously 
}1y this enormous sum of money for just a 
i. Honestly, I’ve a grain or two of doubt 
> I’m not oversuspicious and inclined to 
+r motives to my fellow man, but I fear 
: catch. Take that pencil out of your 


|| Mrs. Hempson, ‘I’m really surprised at 
anot a good business woman, and perhaps 
ce Annabel Leach, I know; but it’s per- 
je that there’s a big advertisement in this 


: THE 


“The Word is ‘Unconstitutionality,’ and You Take the Letters in it and Make Up 
Other Words Out of Them’”’ 


to introduce the soap. And then everybody who tries for 
the prize will have to buy ten bars for the wrappers that 
they have to send in with the words, and by the time 
they’ve used up ten bars they’ll like it so much that 
they’ll go on using it. Don’t you see that they can afford 
to doit, dear? Oh, I’ve thought of another word—‘tin’— 
and ‘lint.’ Jimps, I just feel I’m going to get that prize! 
And won’t it be lovely?” 

“There’s another question,’ Oswald said gravely. 
“Will it be lovely? Granted that this is a bona-fide offer, 
and that you get the money, just consider whether riches 
won’t spoil us. Aside from our moral deterioration, about 
the first thing we’d be doing would be buying a car. You 
probably never thought of that.”’ 

“Indeed, I did!’”” Mrs. Hempson contradicted. ‘It’s 
the very first thing that flashed into my mind when I read 
the advertisement—how wonderful it would be to have a 
car and be able to go places, anywhere, without walking 
to the street cars and waiting for them. And calling and 
all. And I could take poor old Mrs. Matley out once in a 
while on fine days. I’ve often thought if I owned a car 
how I would like to take the poor old thing out into the 
air and sunshine and make her forget her aches and pains 
for a little while. I wonder, Jimps, why rich people don’t 
do that more. I suppose they don’t realize what a 
joy it would be to people like her.” 

“‘T guess that’s all keeps 
them from doing it,” Os- 
wald agreed, with a cyni- 
cal smile. “‘But the point 
is, Bess, that Harry would 


Were They Making Him Out to be a Domestic Ogre, a 
Petty Tyrant, a Despot, Just Because He Had Displayed 
a Little Natural Irritation? All Right! Let’em, Then! 
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want to drive any car we owned. We couldn’t keep him 
from it. And the first thing you know he’d be driving it 
at seventy miles an hour into a telegraph post, and be 
crippled for life if he wasn’t killed outright. How would 
you like that?” 

It was evident, by Mrs. Hempson’s cry and shudder of 
horror, that she wouldn’t like it at all. 

“But we could drive very carefully,’”’ she suggested 
after a long pause. 

“Oh, have it your own way!” cried Oswald, irritated by 
his failure. ‘‘I can see how this is going to be, all right!” 

He returned, frowning, to his armchair, filled and lit 
his pipe and took a book at random froma shelf within 
reach, to cover his gloomy meditations. His wife 
hardly noticed him. Her brows had become knitted 
with the concentration of her thought, and only re- 
laxed when, with a triumphant smile, she removed 

the pencil from between her lips and jotted down a 

word. She was still absorbed when Lois and Harry 

returned, and she had to stop and explain to them. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Harry, who took a great deal 
after his father. ‘Another get-rich-quick scheme, 
mom! I’ll say this beats the Belgian hares—all those 
little words from one big one.” 

“That’s right; try to be smart,” said Lois. “Don’t you 
care, mother; I’ll help you. I’ve got one already—‘act.’”’ 

But here Oswald protested. His expression had been 
decidedly moody during the discussion. 

“This has gone about the limit,” he declared. ‘‘One 
in the family—besides, it wouldn’t be fair to the Anti- 
macula. They don’t offer a prize for any collection of 
words that a group of people send in. And it’s high time 
that we were all in bed.” 

Oswald left his home the next morning in a distinctly 
morning frame of mind, which isn’t the happiest in the 
world for a middle-aged man who is obliged to get up very 
much earlier than he wants to, bathe, shave and dress in 
far less time than he should properly allow himself, and eat 
his breakfast hurriedly, with one eye on the clock. It was 
seldom that Oswald trolled a merry catch or roundelay as 
he splashed in his matutinal tub, or that he went down- 
stairs whistling like the mavis, with a radiant face and a 
jovial -greeting for whomsoever he might encounter. 
Seven-fifteen, antemeridian, was a good time for the family 
eat to shun Oswald’s path. And on this especial morning, 
to the usual deterrents of light-heartedness were added 
the circumstances of Bessie asking him for money for the 
coal man, of Harry’s demand for a five-dollar bill to meet 
an unexpected and extraordinary emergency, and of the 
bacon being shamefully burned. Bessie’s bacon was 
usually above and beyond criticism, but she explained 
that ‘coal’? popped into her head just as she was going 
to turn the rashers and she just took a moment to write 
the word down before she forgot it. In the middle of the 

night she had thought of two or three 

words to go into “unconstitutionality” 

and had forgotten them completely. 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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stood a minute. He was out of sight of the back 

porch of the house with its lilacs nodding in bud at 
the side, where Luella was standing over the clean stone 
churn which she had that 
moment rinsed out. 

From where he stood 
Welby could see the small 
clump of wild plum trees 
that marked the southeast 
end of the thirty-five acres; 
and he could see the single 
Bellflower tree which stood 
at the southeast corner of 
the land. The land lay at 
a slope. 

The fallen plum blossoms 
heavily scented the evening 
air, even to where he stood. 
Wild plurn petals have a 
peculiar and tenacious sweet 
pungency. The lone apple 
tree, though barren as usual 
except for scattered pink 
tufts of buds which seldom 
became fruit in that north- 
ern latitude, was a gentle 
green receptacle for the soft 
end-of-day haze. 

Absently he was aware of 
the blossoms’ perfume and 
of the soft haze that envel- 
oped the whole landscape. 
But his immediate atten- 
tion was concentrated on the 
stretch of acres to his right. 

A smooth stretch of har- 
rowed brown soil these acres 
lay; very finely harrowed, 
as if man and horses had 
gone patiently and slowly. 
Divided into even rows of 
small flopping plants, al- 
most invisible now at his 
distance as the daylight 
faded, he surveyed the land 
with unmistakable satisfac- 
tion, even while he put a propitiating hand to strained and 
aching muscles at small of back. It is not a small feat to set 
out by hand, with no helper, six thousand cantaloupe plants. 
And given-a medium fair market, those acres of his 

But Welby Crouch grimly corrected himself; this even 
in his unuttered choice of word. They were his plants, his 
even, promising rows. His painful small of back was evi- 
dence. So were his grimy hands and arms. A depleted 
hotbed next the barn, where he had painstakingly watched 
the tiny plants from oval seed, was seal of ownership. But 
the acres themselves 

The acres were Luella’s. The entire thirty-five acres were 
hers, in fee simple from her father; as they had been 
Luella’s when he married her five years previously. 

As he fed the horses and brought water, later as he 
passed through the barn to the house, Welby Crouch’s 
thoughts went round a beaten track, five years old. Round, 
round! Given a fair yield and a fair price—a dollar a 
crate, say—he should clean up a few thousand dollars. 

The year before, melons had gone to two dollars a crate; 
first pickings, that is, and some of the later stuff which was 
choice. He hadn’t had melons in, it happened, but Lima 
beans. It hadn’t been a bean year. Too much rain the 
wrong month. And the year before had been too dry for 
his and other folks’ cauliflower. It had been too bad. He 
had gone in rather steep for those high-priced fancy cauli- 
flower plants. 

This year, having planted melons, he did not ask for two 
dollars a crate. That would be asking the heavens to rain 
silver. His lips parted excitedly, half smiling at such a pros- 
pect. He’d be satisfied, though, with a dollar, not a cent 
over. And he did not ask a mammoth yield, either. The 
land was old. Luella’s father and her grandfather before 
the father had harrowed it almost to its core in many suc- 
cessive years, drawing sustenance from it for them and 
their families. Land does its best. Like a long-worked 
horse, it can do no more. Given a medium-fair yield, 
Welby now said to himself that he would not complain if 
eighty cents was the wholesale price. Even that would 
mean a good many hundred dollars to—to set against a 
claim that chafed. 

He went hastily on to the house. Luella had appeared 
at the kitchen door. 

“Coming to supper now, Welby? 

“Soon’s I wash up, Luella.” 
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He was a tall spare man, reticent-eyed, with the gaunt 
tanned face and the toughened shoulders of one who works 
his land to live and who lives to work his land, counting 
food and rest and sleep as so many necessary squares be- 
fore the king row of daily outdoor toil. 

For all a question of ownership of land which lay over 
days and years like an ulcerous weight over flesh, his eyes, 
as he entered the house, rested with satisfaction upon the 
supper table and the woman standing beside its head. 

If it was a furtive satisfaction, quickly hidden as he bent 
over his basin of clean warm water and soap, Welby Crouch 
was quite conscious of feeling it, conscious indeed of a 
glow in his reticent eyes. He bent farther over the wash- 
basin as Luella handed him a clean towel, red-fringed. 

Luella Crouch was not a pretty woman; but even to first 
glance she had a tall symmetrical body and a clean, almost 
delicate skin, except her hands, which showed some field 
work besides housework. There was perhaps a too school- 
teacherish neatness to her starched light green house dress 
and narrow-tied apron. But this set well enough on her. 
She moved from table to sink and then to stove as capable 
women move about their work—women who are sure, it 
may be, of themselves and their position in the world. 

The kitchen itself was lamp-lighted and invitingly neat. 
An open pantry door showed scoured pans and dishes on 
lace-papered shelves. A half-swung cellar door gave forth 
the pleasant odors of long-stored apples, potatoes, pickles 
and nuts. And the supper table itself was beauty incarnate 
to a man from a field—or to a man from any place else. 
Its blue-checkered cloth was white-fringed; hot vege- 
tables—potatoes in their jackets, parsnips and beets— 
steamed in blue-and-white deep dishes between white 
bread and yellow spongecake on blue-and-white plates; a 
platter of hissingly hot ham was flanked by two coffeecups 
of a little finer handle than most farm tables know. The 
ware had belonged to Luella’s mother, and to her grand- 
mother before that. The three were a line of careful women. 

“Tired, Welby?”’ the one now asked her husband. 

““Some,”’ he admitted reluctantly. 

“T could have set out part.” 

“Back-breaking work for a woman,” he said quickly. 
“T don’t mind being tired.”” This last hurriedly, as if to 
put back any covert meaning. He added: ‘‘They’re all 
set out. Last day. And all I ask now is a fair yield.” 

“Tt’s been nice weather now for two weeks.” 
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brown hair was neatly parted as in daytime; in her white 
nightgown, of plain muslin, but handmade, she was as in 
her starched house dresses, a neat self-contained woman. 
Somewhat like her neat immaculate pantry shelves. 
Welby Crouch had felt, at times, that the past five 
years might have been different had Luella been another 
woman. 

But always at such thought he grew ironical at himself. 
Had he not, five years before, married Luella because she 
was precisely what she was—a quiet-voiced woman with 
neat brown hair and.clean white frills at neck and wrists? 
A woman with something of the girl about her, for all her 
thin mature shoulders and settled lips, who sat quietly on 
her porch one late afternoon when her day’s teaching was 
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done, looking up from her sewing as he passed? Her pos- 
ture, and her low-roofed old white house and the sloping 
land in the background suggested home and ties and com- 
panionship to a man who possessed none of the three. 

The wild plum trees were in red fruit that lazy warm day. 
A last rose of summer, its full pink petals spreading con- 
sequentially, hung on an old-fashioned great sprawling 
bush at the front gate of the Beeway place. From the 
front porch, where Luella sat sewing, around the side of 
the white house to the clean-scrubbed back porch, pink 
and white and purple hollyhocks stood like drowsy lovely 
sentinels. 

The old low-built house had that quietude which houses 
acquire when only one quiet person dwells therein. In 
tidy row behind were the old barn and outbuildings. The 
small old orchard of some three 
acres, the garden patch, a 
stretch of corn in tassel, the 
wild plum trees, the strip of 
pastureland with its slow wind 
of creek, two rows of aged cur- 
rant bushes, a windbreak of 
maples at the farthest bound- 
ary—all these on the sloping 
land were exposed to the view 
of passers-by, like a huge game 
board slightly tilted by an 
omnipotent hand. 

The old gnarled apple trees 
and the maple windbreak told 
that the place had been home 
to more than one generation; 
although parts of that section 
of the state had been settled 
only in the last two decades. 

Welby was with a road- 
construction company that 
year. He had charge of arelay 
crew on the new state highway. 
To him and his sweating men 
one day Luella Beeway kindly brought out a pitcher of 
cold lemonade. Thus was acquaintance begun. 

With his crew he boarded in town. He learned that she 
was thirty-five years old, she was a school-teacher, she had 
some savings, she was well thought of. Her parents had 
been dead a few years. Now that they both were gone and 
didn’t need her, people guessed Luella Beeway might 
marry if she got a good chance. But she might not. She 
might be fixed and satisfied in her way of living. People 
in town were not much interested. She lived too far out 
of town; her school was rural. She had too long been a 
decorous member of the community, like an ordinary un- 
flowering bush in the corner of a large yard. 

(Continued on Page 117) 


As He Walked Back Toward the Barn He Glimpsed Luelta’s Light Skirt Flash Into Sight From the Kitchen Door 
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ILL ALLEN was 
B good. Headmitted it; 

and the funny thing 
is, he was as good as he 
said he was. This was pure 
luck on his part, because 
he was one of those opti- 
mists who honestly forget 
where the truth leaves off. 
I want to be fair to him, and 
it isn’t easy. I was fond of 
Merry Macrae myself. 

Not Mary; maybe her 
folks named her that, but 
everybody called her 
Merry, and it fitted her. 
Forget all your ideas of 
cigar-counter girls in city 
hotels. Live Oak, Florida, 
is a little town back in the 
sticks, a junction point for 
three railroads; and many’s 
the time I’ve skipped two 
or three mills to spend Sun- 
day in the Suwanee Hotel. 
So has many another man; 
mill-supply men mostly, 
with an occasional saw 
plugger like myself, be- 
cause there was nothing 
much but sawmills out 
there. The clerks in the 
Suwanee called you by your 
first name and the waiters 
never asked but one ques- 
tion: 

“How you take yo’ aigs, 
Mistuh Mac?” 

Once Merry Macrae 
tried to be formal like that, 
calling me Mr. McCray; 
and a couple of strange 
traveling men — standing 
there buying more tobacco 
and stuff than was good for 
them—thought she was my 
wife. So to avoid confusion 
she called me Mae and I 
ealled her Merry, like all 
the old-timers did, and the 
Suwanee felt like home to 
me. Get this straight, 
though: I never made love 
to her. There was some- 
thing in her eyes that wouldn’t let me. She was free with 
her friendship and her laughter, making allowances even 
for the thick-skinned ones; but behind that there was a 
place you came to, a cool, quiet place, and something that 
said as plain as print, “‘Asleep. Walk softly here.” 

On Sunday afternoons we used to beg her away from the 
counter into the parlor, and she’d play the piano and we’d 
stand aroundand drop cigar ashes on the old red carpet 
and roar sentimental songs at the top of our lungs, putting 
our souls into it—without the slightest danger of waking 
that sleeper. 

There’s something about living all over five states that 
softens a man toward a girl like Merry Macrae. If I’d 
known what would come of it I wouldn’t have introduced 
Bill Allen on a bet. 

I remember the first time I ever saw him. I was in the 
anteroom of Gibbs’ office in Savannah—Gibbs & Hamilton 
Lumber Co., you know, who were building that big band 
mill up the river—waiting to sell him four thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of saws. It was a big order. I was on the 
anxious seat, I won’t deny, sitting there going over my 
selling arguments in my mind. The office door was open, 
and when I became aware that another saw salesman was 
in there I made no bones about listening. 

His talk would have charmed the birds out of the trees. 
But Gibbs was a wise old bird in the sawmill game; he 
knew there were only three saws worth considering— 
Brown or Markley or Allison—and the saw this fellow was 
selling was a rank third-rater. That was all that saved my 
bacon, I’ve got to admit. 

Mr. Gibbs grinned when I went in. 

“Mac,” said he, “sharpen your pencil quick. I want 
Brown saws, but if that big fellow gets back in here I can’t 
trust myself. Ain’t he a dandy?” 

So I took the order and went out feeling pretty well 
pleased with myself. Half a block down the street Bill 
Allen loomed up from somewhere and ranged alongside— 
this big, easy-moying fellow with a sort of rubber-tired 
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walk. Like springs in his legs, you know; maybe that was 
why he lasted so long. 

“Say, you know anybody that wants a good sawyer?” 

In time I got used to expecting Bill to bob up anywhere, 
and that got to be a sort of formula. He would begin 
“Say, Mac’”’—and I’d chime in and finish with him—“‘you 
know anybody that wants a good sawyer?” 

But that was his first appearance in my territory and I 
didn’t know him then. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘You know a good sawyer that wants a 
job?” 

“Me,” rumbled Bill Allen modestly. ‘‘I’m fast, I’m a 
crackajack grader and I can ram it from whistle to whistle. 
Band or circular, twin or shotgun, right or left hand, pine, 
cypress or hardwood, it makes no difference to me.” 

Now that was the exact truth; but as I say, it was pure 
luck that it was. He would have claimed it anyway. 

“Thought you were selling the best saw in the world,” I 
said sarcastically, remembering all the virtues he had 
claimed for that third-rate junk; but he only grinned. 

“Shucks, I know it ain’t much of a saw. Me, I always 
holler for Brown saws to saw with. But you got to stand 
up for a thing when you’re selling it. Those folks just 
offered me a job and I kind of thought I’d like to take a 
whirl on the road. Sold a lot of ’em too. Too many! 
I been all over the territory now and I’m scared to go 
back.” 

You see? That was why he had no business to be selling 
saws, even the best. No saw is indestructible or perfect; 
but when he started claiming, he couldn’t help claiming 
everything in sight. 

It went fine the first time around, because everybody 
liked him; but he couldn’t repeat—unless what he was 
selling was actually too good to be overpraised, like his 
ability as a sawyer. 

Feeling, as I say, genial at the moment, I laughed and 
told him that the Corbett mill over at Hazel City needed a 
man. Ana the next time I was in Hazel City old man 
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Rogers was a queer one to be in the sawmill game. He 
was a rich man’s son, but he didn’t have much money; 
owned a sawmill, but didn’t know much about running 
it—didn’t pretend to. He was always asking advice, and 
of course he got plenty of it. 

The name of the place may tell you something about 
him—Sylvan. He built it and named it, and it was what 
every sawmill camp ought to be but isn’t—a village in the 
woods. He left a big grove of pines around it, trees worth 
twenty-odd dollars apiece as they stood, just to look at. 
Impractical, you know. He was a sort of poet. He loved 
the smell of freshly sawed pine, and I’ve seen him look 
up at those big trees and draw a deep, slow breath like a 
man gazing at a wonderful stained-glass window. But 
I liked him. 

Rogers asked me if I knew where he could get a good 
sawyer, and I laughed and told him Bill Allen was likely 
out of a job—or would be soon. He’d heard of Bill. 

“*T’d like to try him,”’ he said seriously. ‘‘If I can hold 
him, his experience ought to be valuable to me.” 

I didn’t argue with him about asking advice of his 
sawyer, or about holding Bill, either. What was the use? 
And next day in Live Oak, only twenty miles north of 
Sylvan, Bill himself rolled in on the Greenville train, 
swinging up to the Suwanee Hotel. 

“Say, Mae 4 

“Yes,” I said, and we laughed; and then, having busi- 
ness out of the way, I took him in and introduced him to 
Merry Macrae. 

“Merry,” I said, ‘this is Bill Allen, the worst sawyer in 
five states. Give him a good cigar—anything from ten 
cents down.” 

This was a stock joke. Merry knew very well that no 
saw plugger ever bought a millman a cheap cigar. Couldn’t 
afford to. 

Bill took off his hat and offered his big hand, and she 
put her strong little one into it; and something happened, 
I don’t know what. He started to say something and 
didn’t, only stood there looking at her, forgetting to let 
go her hand a couple of seconds, maybe. I saw that easy 
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grin go uncertain on his face, a lovely wave of red starting 
at the round neck of Merry’s dress and sweeping right up 
to her dark curly hair. Then she ducked her head and got 
out a box of five-cent cigars, and Bill took one and dropped 
it and picked it up and bit off about an inch of the 
wrong end. 

I hadn’t the heart to be funny about it. It was nothing 
new to see a stranger come in and lose his vocabulary, but 
I had never seen Merry fussed before. She sat down be- 
hind the counter and took up her knitting, but as we went 
out I saw her gazing after this big, easy-moving Bill. 

Yes, something had happened. Twenty minutes later he 
went back for more cigars, but forgot to buy them. 
I couldn’t see that they said anything much. It was the 
look in her eyes. As if I’d been watching a pleasant house, 
passing it day after day, wondering who lived there; and 
suddenly had seen her, a lovely face at the window, flushed 
with waking, warm with a shy and eager welcome—not 
for me. , 

That evening she played the piano for us, and somehow 
I wasn’t surprised to find that Bill had a voice. Not 
trained; only one of those soft, rolling barytones that 
made you forget to sing yourself, listening. It made me 
feel unsatisfied and sad, though Rogers had given me a very 
good order for saws. I still felt that way when I took the 
train for Jacksonville. I remember I came near telling 
Bill Allen I’d murder him if he didn’t hold that job. 

That’s the way with a traveling man; he sees a lot, but 
he gets everything in installments. By the time I’d made 
the long swing to the other end of my territory they were 
married, living down at Sylvan; and when I saw Rogers 
he was sitting on the world. 

“This man Allen is worth any three men I ever had. No 
matter what comes up, he’s seen it happen somewhere and 
knows just what to do. There’s something,” he told me, 
smiling, “‘to be said for the rolling stone.” 

“Sure,” I admitted, “between rolls. How long you had 
him now? Four months? How do you do it?” 

“‘T’ve made it worth his while to stick.” 

(Continued on Page 101) 


“You!’’ She Said, Making Fun of Him, Adoring His Big, Easy Strength, So That I Had to Look Away, Embarrassed 
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‘Better is an handful with quietness, than both the 
hands full with travail and vexation of spirit.’’ ECCL.IV, 6. 


E LIVE in the Pine Log.militia district. 
\ \) This is a small green body of land in North- 
ern Georgia entirely surrounded by mountains. 
We are out of the world, behind the times, and poor. 
What treasure we have is laid up somewhere else. We are 
a community, but not atown. We live far enough apart to 
love one another. We see only these hills, these fields and 
this sky. They are as familiar to us as the walls of his 
cell are to a monk. We do not read anything, except the 
Bible, for conscience’ sake. We know what Paul said to 
the Romans, but I doubt if anybody around here knows 
what Mr. Harding said to the Senate. Religion is our back- 
bone, and love is our only extravagance. The young people 
marry early regardless of their united poverty. And nobody 
gets a divorce. On the contrary, they beget children. 
We produce one kind of saint only, the hardshell Bap- 
tist, a hardy son of God with a stern-visaged faith in his 
Almighty. And it has occurred to me that he may outlast 
some of us who are of softer caliber, spiritually speaking, 
because he is impervious to any mere interpretation of the 
Scriptures. He takes them straight, down to the last “the” 
and ““Amen.” Such sinners as we have 
are young ones who may be converted at 


the next revival, and who know beyond the atte, 


shadow of any doubt that they must re- 
pent sometime or die in these sins and be 
damned forever. Now, I hold that even 
this state of mind 
indicates morefaith 
in God than some 
of the best people of 
the world show. 

Our only public 
institutions are a 
church and a court- 
house, where the 
justice of the peace 
undertakes to settle 
such of our carnal 
affairs according to 
the law as have 
reached the legal stage of dispute. The court- 
house is a one-room weather-stained building, 
furnished with a few chairs, a table, a rusty stove and the 
only spittoon in this section. The door is always wide open 
and half the lights are out of the naked windows, as if the 
law was an explosive bad thing that had been put down 
and out with considerable violence and would not be back 
any timesoon. But our church is white and glistening with 
paint. It has a grand sweet look, very peaceful with the 
tombstones of those among us who have gone before 
standing thick in the spreading-wing shadow of it, asif this 
house alone was the home of all of us, living or dead. 

I reckon the contrast between the little old courthouse 
and this church with its clean windows, bright in the sun, 
and its doors decently closed to hold in the sacred silence 
left by our songs and prayers, gives the best definition of 
this community. If any of us are summoned to the justice 
court to account for some deed done against a neighbor, 
that dingy little house rocks upon its spider-legged founda- 
tion. We burst through the windows, and the law does 
very well if it escapes before we take it by the scruff of the 
neck in our own hands. But if the church bell rings we 
arise and go meekly to that place. We get down on our 
knees and pray. We praise His name with ancient hymns. 
We are mulled in the Word. All our human heinousness 
passes away. If the preacher accuses us of our transgres- 
sions we submit humbly to this chastisement. And if he 
preaches loud enough some conscience-stricken brother 
whom none of us suspect may rise in the congregation, 
confess to his sin and ask the prayers of all Christian people. 


The Whirlwind of Our Times 


HAT I mean is that we are the children of God still, 

evading the laws of man according to our judgment 
and necessities, but never denying our allegiance to Him. It 
is not exactly a civilized state of affairs, but it is singularly 
scriptural. And whatever transgressions we commit, when 
we die we do go to heaven, which is more than we have 
reason to hope about some of the most law-abiding citizens 
who die in the world at large, unless heaven is a less ortho- 
dox place than we think it is. 

For ten years I have made my home in this community. 
And why'I ever want to get out of it is as unreasonable as 
it is inexcusable; but once in so often the spirit of restless- 
ness takes possession of me. I want to go off again and see 
the world, find out what is going on, watch the whirlwind 
of our times. I know I shall be shocked by the spectacle, 
but something in me alien to the sublime peace of the 
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home life of the heavens and the earth behind these hills, 
and not to God, thrusts me forth. My belief is that if the 
man mentioned in the Scriptures who had the devils cast 
out of him which entered the herd of swine, causing them 
forthwith to rush off and drown themselves, lived now 
every one of those seven devils would stay in him and 
finally lead him to some great city where he could destroy 
himself merely by instinct. 

This year I set out upon my travels shortly after fodder- 
pulling time. Everything was peaceful and quiet when I 
left. The protracted meeting was over. Some of us had 
been baptized and all of us had been revived that could be 
revived. The boll weevil had consumed most of the cotton 
crop, the drought had cut off the corn crop, and we were 


What is Bound to Happen Soon or Later: Every Young 
Man in This Country Will Have to be Drafted to the Land 


wondering why the price of wheat had fallen, with the 
world so much in need of bread. But as I have said, we 
were in a spiritual mood, submissive as we always are when 
we are expecting a hard winter. 

Where I went nothing was quiet. And nobody was 
arranging his affairs according to Providence. There were 
churches, even cathedrals, and preaching as usual, and 
charities so great that they filled whole office buildings. 
Maybe it was due to a lack of spiritual elegance on my 
part, but I did not feel the presence of God in a grand 
church where I attended services, which is unlike the 
common experience with us in the church at home. 

Spiritual things, ideals and faith, seem to me to be 
breaking up in the world. They are no longer eternal values; 
they are fashions, even commodities. 

The social season was in full swing. But I did not get 
into that. I merely saw the flare of it. If you are from the 
country, born and bred to the land and to the wing singing 
silences of the field, you are bound to be a dub, socially 
speaking. I belong to that class. If by any mischance I get 
into the conversational zone of polite society my expression 
slowly thickens to one of monumental stupidity. It is fre- 
quently the moral protest of a durable countenance against 
what is being discussed. 

This time much Of the intellectual conversation I heard 
was along the lines of psychoanalysis. It appears to be an 
old disease of the modern mind under a new name, and has 
to do with whatever is physically illegal or morally degrad- 
ing in human experience. Not only do the professional 
psychoanalysts get themselves interviewed about it but 
otherwise decent people, especially young ones, commune 
together about what life really is and proves from the 
psychoanalytical point of view. Having belonged to the 
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church for many years—and a hum 
with the usual pharisaical tenden 
ual species—I am well acquainte 
in all its disguises; but the sol 
noble eye-to-eye frankness with which 
young women talk about the problem of 
the shrewdest, most scandalous manifes 
I ever saw. One day I heard a college-b 
chase her instincts to the lowest level 
imagination. And she was talking to all c 
man she hoped to marry. Iam a respec 
person and would not dare to quote here 
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know what to think; I am all in a whirl, 
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shows. Adultery, divorce or illicit lov 
interest of all but one of them. The best 
by a man who played the réle of an 
morally depraved preacher. Preachers 
men morally in this world, otherwise all 
from grace, because they are the most ¢ 
all men. But the audience cheered rej 
downward step of this actor, and the 1 
when their faces sh 
with shame and ho 
was that these peopl 
sense of reverence and y 
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them published he 
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entrancing hat on 
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and wondered which 
better woman. You ¢ 
woman by the hat she wears, nor even 
This actress was certainly gifted. She 
part of mistress to two men at the same ti 
with a duplicity of innocence and cun 
the house down. Mrs. Teal has no gifts, 
two virtues. She has been the devoted 
for thirty years, and she has brought up af 
decent sons. If she had a talent at all it 
She has a hat made of black tulle with a 
spread on the wide brim. Around the 
remarkable wreath of pink and yellow 
made of the softer tail feathers of a whi 
cunningly cupped up into the shape of r 
herself and everybody admires it. I y 
Paris milliner could make such a hat, 
endure the wear and tear of Sabbath ser 
years as this one has, especially when 
Mrs. Teal sometimes shouts in church 
regardless of her hat when she does. 
What news we produce at home is oné 
thing we hear about a neighbor or sometl 
hear about us. But we never get the h 
world, not until long after the wind of 
only bulletin board we have is the ope 
the Lord publishes His weather and His 
great city everything that happened i 


not accustomed to hearing more than ‘ 
gossip a week about what has been goir 
own neighborhood. 

Mr. Bonar Law had just begun to sit as 
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In the Picture Producer’s Case it is Usually a 
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experiences with the variety of theirs in order to find out if 
mine were in any way a standard. And the sum of my 
inquiry was this: That the mean women had received a lot 
of mean treatment, the pretentious ones had taken a lot 
of bad falls; that flirtatious women had been flirted with, 
and the fair, straightforward ones been given square treat- 
ment. In other words, the men with whom these women 
dealt had pretty well taken their cues from them, and 
acted accordingly. A remarkable discovery, to be sure, 
and one which looked as if it were going to crab 
my article right at the start. 

Well, says she modestly, if all that be true, it 
certainly looks as if I must be pretty good; as 
though when I got up in the morning I must just 
naturally put in an extra half hour before the 
mirror pinning on leather medals, and keep a sub- 
stantial standing order at the corner florist’s for 
bouquets to throw at myself. 


Annie Ashtray’s Secret 


UT there is one flaw in that seemingly perfect 

sequence: I had to work for fifteen years at 
hard labor before success showed on me at all no- 
ticeably. And those fifteen years were pretty 
closely packed by contacts with business men 
who criticized me without mercy, and then bought 
my stuff after I had sweated over it along the lines they 
had suggested. 

One other fact lets me out, and that is the nature of the 
commodity in which I deal. To have a sheaf of written 
words for sale isa phenomenon in itself, and I can’t account 
for it any more than the veriest layman. I recognize that 
I make something salable which only a comparatively few 
people are capable of producing, and that therefore my 
market is a more profitable one than if I were turning out 
so much currant jelly a week. I take no credit for this 
phenomenon; but I acknowledge it, and realize that 
because of this my business experience is scarcely average 

But as a matter of fact, I was not always in the writing 
business, having quite a varied record, and from all my 
jobs I have learned about the same things. 

Firstly, I wish to go on record to the effect that doing 
business with men is different from doing business with 
another woman. How, exactly, men act when they are 
alone together I can’t say, never having been there; but 
I am sure it’s different. I do not wish to lay any undue 
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emphasis on sex in business, but the truth is that the 
difference between men and women does constitute a 
factor in their joint work. This is something comparatively 
new under the sun of the workaday world. In fact it’s less 
than twenty years old, and has not as yet settled down 
into the comfortable harness of the utterly commonplace. 

There are even now home bodies who still regard 
women’s going out into 
the world and scratching 
for their own as considera- 
ble of a risk; and, for ex- 
ample, it happens to me 
every once in a while that 
a maiden aunt, fired by the 
clandestine hope 
that there is some- 
thing vaguely im- 
proper about all 
these younger 
women being in 
business, slips me 
a frightened whis- 
per to find out 
how the men 
really act when 
you gotosee them 
in that den of in- 
iquity, their pri- 
vate office, and do 
I know anything / 
about how Annie 4 
Ashtray, the famous , 
screen sartorial siren, 
really got her job, eh, 
my dear? Aunty al- 
ways hopes for the 
worst and it is really 
rather pitiful to have to 
disappoint her. There seems to be an impression in aunty’s 
mind that Annie would never have made so good if she 
had been so good, if you gather my drift. And it appar- 
ently never even occurs to the drear old girl that Miss Ash- 
tray, once she had beguiled the wicked producer and fallen 
for his check book, was still up against the well-known 
public, most of whom had no personal interest in her be- 
yond whether or not they found her shadowy self amusing; 
and it’s hard work, being amusing for a living. 

Of course, you 
must realize that 
at the beginning 
of my career the 
vast majority of 
American women 
still considered, 
more or less, that 
men were ogres 
ready to devour 
good-looking 
young females on 
the slightest prov- 
ocation. This 
mental attitude 
was a hang-over 
from the days 
when my mother 
was afraid to ga 
home alone at 
night, even from 
aunty’s house, six 
blocks away, and 
Uncle Henry 
would have to get 
up out of the only 
really easy chair 
in aunty’s parlor, 
groan and mut- 
ter—no wonder, 
poor soul !—put on 
his coat and shoes, 
and just see Nellie 
home safe. The 
fact that Nellie, 
alias my mother, 
was at that time 
of an age to be 

(Continued on 
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into the street, and the sun was shining again 

in that half-blustering, half-apologetic manner 
which it affects on its reappear- 
ance after a summer shower. 
The pavements glistened cheer- 
fully and the air had a welcome 
freshness. Pausing at the cor- 
ner, he meditated idly as to the 
best method of passing the hour 
and twenty minutes which must 
elapse before he could reason- 
ably think of lunching. The fact 
that the offices of the Morning 
Globe were within easy stroll- 
ing distance decided him to go 
thither and see if the first post 
had brought anything in the 
shape of answers to his advertise- 
ment. And his energy was re- 
warded a few minutes later when 
Box 365, on being opened, 
yielded up quite a little budget 
of literary matter; no fewer than 
seven letters in all; a nice bag. 

What, however, had appeared 
at first sight evidence of a pleas- 
ing ebullition of enterprise on the 
part of the newspaper-reading 
public turned out on closer in- 
spection, when he had retired to 
a corner where he could concen- 
trate in peace, a hollow delusion. 
Enterprising in a sense though 
the communications were—and 
they certainly showed the writ- 
ers as men of considerable ginger 
and business push—to Psmith 
they came as a disappointment. 
He had expected better things. 
These letters were not at all 
what he had paid good money to 
receive. They missed the point 
altogether. The right spirit, it 
seemed to him, was entirely ab- 
sent. 

The first envelope, attractive 
though it looked from the out- 
side, being of an expensive brand 
of stationery and gayly adorned 
with a somewhat startling crest, 
merely contained a pleasantly 
worded offer from a Mr. Alistair 
MacDougall to advance him any 
sum from ten to fifty thousand 
pounds on his note of hand only. 
The second revealed a similar 
proposal from another Scot 
named Colin MacDonald, while 
in the third Mr. Ian Campbell 
was prepared to go as high as 
one hundred thousand. All three 
philanthropists had but one 
stipulation tomake—they would 
have no dealings with minors. 
Youth, with all its glorious tra- 
ditions, did not seem to appeal 
to them. But they cordially 
urged Psmith, in the event of his having celebrated his 
twenty-first birthday, to come round to the office and take 
the stuff away in a sack. 

Keeping his head well in the midst of this shower of 
riches, Psmith dropped the three letters with a sigh into 
the waste-paper basket and opened the next in order. This 
was a bulky envelope and its contents consisted of a printed 
brochure entitled This Night Shall Thy Soul Be Required 
of Thee, while, by a curious and appropriate coincidence, 
Number Five proved to be a circular from an energetic 
firm of coffin makers offering to bury him for eight pounds 
ten. Number Six, also printed, was a manifesto from one 
Howard Hill, of Newmarket, recommending him to apply 
without delay for Hill’s Three-Horse Special, without 
which—‘‘ Who,”’ demanded Mr. Hill in large type, “gave 
you Wibbly-Wob for the Jubilee Cup?’’—no sportsman 
could hope to accomplish the undoing of the bookmakers. 

Although by doing so he convicted himself of that very 
lack of enterprise which he had just been deploring in the 
great public, Psmith placed this communication in the 
waste-paper basket. There now remained only Number 
Seven, and aslight flicker of hope returned to him when he 
perceived that this envelope was addressed by hand, 


[ine rain had stopped when Psmith stepped out 
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There. She Stood, as Blue:Eyed, as Fair:Haired, as Indescribably Jolly and Charming as Ever 


Beyond a doubt he had kept the pick of the bunch to 
the last. Here was something which made up for all those 
other disappointments. Written in a scrawly and appar- 
ently agitated hand, the letter ran as follows: 


If R. Psmith will meet the writer in the lobby of the Picca- 
dilly Palace Hotel at twelve sharp, Friday, July first, business 
may result if business meant and terms reasonable. R. Psmith 
will wear a pink chrysanthemum in his buttonhole, and will say 
to the writer, ‘‘ There will be rain in Northumberland tomorrow,” 
to which the writer will reply, ‘‘Good for the crops.’’ Kindly be 
punctual. 


A pleased smile played about Psmith’s solemn face as he 
read this communication for the second time. This, he felt, 
was the right stuff. This was much more the sort of thing 
for which he had been hoping. Although his closest friend, 
Mike Jackson, was a young man of complete ordinariness, 
Psmith’s tastes when he sought companionship lay as a 
rule in the direction of the bizarre. He preferred his human- 
ity eccentric. And the writer, to judge him by this speci- 
men of his correspondence, appeared to be eccentric enough 
for the most exacting taste. Whether this promising person 
turned out to be a ribald jester or an earnest crank, Psmith 
felt no doubt whatever as to the advisability of following 
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“T can quite understand how it must.” 

“No offense.” 

“ Assuredly not.” 

The white hat disappeared through the swing doors and 
Psmith returned to his quest. He engaged the attention of 
a middle-aged man in a snuff-colored suit who had just 
come within hail. 

“There will be rain in Northumberland tomorrow,” 
he said. ~ 

The man peered at him inquiringly. ‘‘ Hey?” he said. 

Psmith repeated his observation. 

“Huh?” said the man. 

Psmith was beginning to lose the unruffled calm which 
made him such an impressive figure to the public eye. He 
had not taken into consideration the possibility that the 
object of his search might be deaf. It undoubtedly added 
to the embarrassment of the pursuit. To have to stand in 
the lobby of a large London hotel, bellowing barometric 
predictions concerning the northern counties was no occu- 
pation for a man of sentiment. He was moving away when 
he felt his coat sleeve clutched. ‘‘I say!’ 

Psmith turned. The hand which still grasped his sleeve 
belonged to an elegantly dressed young man of somewhat 
nervous and feverish appearance. During his recent vigil 
Psmith had noticed this young man standing not far away, 
and had had half a mind to include him in the platoon of 
new friends he was making that morning. There was some- 
thing about the other’s face which stirred a chord in his 
memory. Hehad the feeling that they had met before. But 
where, memory failed to state. 

“T say,”’ said this young man in a tense whisper, ‘“‘did 
I hear you say that there would be rain in Northumberland 
tomorrow?”’ 

“Tf,”’ said Psmith, “you were anywhere within the 
radius of a dozen yards while I was chatting with the 
recent deaf adder, I think it is possible that you did.” 


“Steal Your Aunt’s Necklace?’’ He Said Indulgently 
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“Good for the crops,”’ said the young man. “Come over 
here where we can talk quietly.” 


II 


“(0 YOU'RE R. Psmith?”’ said the young man when 
they had made their way to a remote corner of the 
lobby, apart from the throng. 

“The same.” 

“Tsay, dash it, you’re frightfully late, you know! I told 
you to be here at twelve sharp. It’s nearly twelve past.” 

“You wrong me,” said Psmith. “I arrived here pre- 
cisely at twelve; since when I have been standing like 
Patience on a monument ——”’ 

“Like what?” 

“Let it go,’ said Psmith; ‘it is not important.’ 

“T asked you to wear a pink chrysanthemum; 
could recognize you, you know.” 

“T am wearing a pink chrysanthemum. I should have 
imagined that that was a fact that the most casual could 
hardly have overlooked.” 

“That thing?’”’ The other gazed disparagingly at the 
floral decoration. ‘‘I thought it was some kind of cabbage. 
I meant one of those little what-d’-you-call-its that people 
do wear in their buttonholes.” 

“Carnation, possibly?” 

“Carnation! That’s right.” 

Psmith removed the chrysanthemum and dropped it 
behind his chair. He looked at his companion reproach- 
fully. 

“Tf you had studied botany at school, comrade,” he said, 
“much misery might have been averted. I cannot begin to 
tell you the spiritual agony I suffered, trailing through the 
metropolis behind that shrub.” 

Whatever decent sympathy and remorse the other 
might have shown at these words was swept away in the 
shock resultant on a glance at his watch. Not for an 
instant during this brief 
return of his to Lon- 
don had Freddie 
Threepwood been un- 
mindful of his father’s 
stern injunction to him 
to catch the 12:50 train 
back to Market Bland- 
ings. If he missed it 
there would be the 
deuce of a lot of un- 
pleasantness, and un- 
pleasantness in the 
home was the one thing 
Freddie wanted to 
avoid nowadays; for, 
like the prudent convict 
in a prison, he hoped by 
exemplary behavior to 
get his sentence of im- 
prisonment at Bland- 
ings Castle reduced for 
good conduct. 

“Good Lord! I’ve 
only got about five min- . 
utes. Got to talk 
quick—about this 
thing—this business— 
that advertisement of 
yours.” 

“Ah, yes, my adver- 
tisement. It interested 


so I 


you?” 
“Was it on the 
level?”’ 
“Assuredly. We 
Psmiths do not de- 
ceive.” 


Freddie looked at 
him doubtfully. 

“You know, you 
aren’t a bit like I ex- 
pected you'd be.” 

“In what respect,’ 
inquired Psmith, “do I 
fall short of the ideal?” 

“Tt isn’t so much fall- 
ing short. It’s—oh, I 
don’t know—well, yes, 
I thought you’d be 
a tougher specimen 
altogether. I got the 
impression from your 
advertisement that you 
were down and out and 
ready for anything, and 
you look as if you were 
on your way to a garden 
party at Buckingham 
Palace.” 

(Continued on 
Page 74) 
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Shaking Their Blankets in the Hope of a Stampede, and Filling the Air With the Cries Which the Day That Heard Them Could Only Describe as Bloodeurdlin 


company of Spaniards and Indians up the 

west coast to the Yaqui River in 1581, who began the 
characteristic Spanish salvation of the pueblos in North 
Mexico—they murdered, for their souls’ good, the peace- 
ful agricultural dwellers in adobe villages, founded the villa 
of San Miguel and announced the kingdom of Nueva 
Galicia. The mines of Zacatecas were discovered, the mines 
of Santa Eulalia by the Real de San Felipe, and the company 
of adventurers had word of a region of royal emeralds. 
They saw cotton garments and implements of gold, cow- 
hide shields; reports of the thirty-four pear] islands, the 
seven cities of Cibola, reached them; and they searched 
for the hot lake, Totonteac. A few years later, in July, 
Vasquez de Coronado marched into the New Mexico; and 
Spanish occupation and influence were notably extended. 
Their colonizing, though, was not met with that pro- 
found gratitude the natives should have returned for the 
inestimable benefits, civil and religious, granted them. 
They objected, flatly, to being violently propelled from 
this world in order that they might be secure of the next; 
and in 1680, under a San Juan Indian named Pope, they 
rose on the day of San Lorenzo and, except for some 
uncommonly pretty girls, killed all the settlers and 
missionaries they could reach. The Spaniards defended 
themselves within the adobe walls of Santa Fé, and then 
executed a forced march to the pueblo of Isleta, just over 
the Rio Grande. The following year, commanded by 
Otermin, they surged back, north; there was a return to 
Spanish forms; and in 1692 Vasgas reéntered Santa Fé. 
By the end of the seventeenth century the Indians were 
few, wasted and submissive; the pueblos—there had been 
a hundred when Nufo first saw their blank walls and 

ladders—were reduced to a scattered few. 


[: WAS Nufio de Guzman, bringing a large 


Santa Fé the Romantic 


N 1709 there was a war with the Navajos; Juan de la 

Pefia with some stray families from the province of 
Tiguas, resettled the deserted pueblo of Isleta; ten years 
later Valverde sent an expedition, which explored Colorado 
and Kansas, against the Apaches; in 1747 Codallos killed 
more than a hundred and seven Comanches; and, soon 
afterward, an additional four hundred were slain at Taos 
by Manuel Urrisola. The year 1805 saw the Navajos, in 
the Cafion de Chelly, reduced to agreement, and the 
Louisiana Purchase, because of the absence of any lower 
boundary, drew the attention of the United States toward 
the Rio Grande. They claimed that river, the Spaniards 
the Mississippi, but, finally, the Arkansas River became 
the dividing line. 

In 1804 William Morrison, of Kaskaskia, sent a creole 
trader, Baptiste La Lande, up the Platte to Santa Fé. He 
was arrested, but, liking the region so well, he settled and 
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remained there, accumulating a comfortable fortune from 
the merchandise Morrison had trusted to him for trade. 
James Pursley, a Kentuckian, chose Santa Fé for his place 
of dwelling; and Zebulon Pike, with twenty-two men, 
went exploring the country of the Red and Arkansas 
rivers. Lieutenant Wilkinson took part of the company 
down the Arkansas; Pike and the others penetrated to the 
mountains. They suffered terribly through the desert 
lands, yet reached, as they thought, the Red River. Pike 
raised the American flag five miles up a branch; but, dis- 
covering that he was on the Rio del Norte and Spanish 
soil, he was forced to lower it again. He arrived safely at 
Santa Fé, from where he was sent a prisoner to Chihuahua; 
but almost immediately he was released and courteously 
sent home. 

Robert McKnight, 1812, with a small party crossed the 
plains to Santa Fé; but, their goods confiscated, they were 
held in prison until 1822. Three years later Auguste 
Choteau and Julius de Mun conducted a hunting and 
trading party to Taos and Santa Fé; and they, at first 
politely received, were taken prisoners and then released 
without their property. Colonel Cooper in company with 
a number of his sons traded in Taos peacefully; and Cap- 
tain Becknell, with no more than an azimuth compass for 
counsel, left the Arkansas River at Caches in a direct drive 
at Santa Fé. Dying from thirst they cut off the ears of 
their mules and scattered in hope of relief; and, about to 
attempt the impossibility of a return to the Arkansas, 
came on the water of the Cimarron. In the January of 
1822 the independence of the Mexican empire was cele- 
brated, and the Santa Fé Trail open to America. 

The city at its farther end was founded before 1617, but, 
both in exterior and forms, it had changed very little when 
the caravans from the Mississippi rolled in with saluting 
whips like pistol shots. Santa Fé was still gathered loosely 
about its plaza—the single-story adobe palacio was shaded 
by its open corredor, the customhouse and barracks and 
calabozo remained the same; the casa consistorial of the 
alcaldes and the capilla de los soldados faced the dusty square 
with a few dwellings and the shops of American trade. The 
parroquia had two towers, with four bells; the bells rang 
for vespers, first solemnly and then, after a pause, with a 
brighter chiming, and they rang for the fandangos at nine 
of the evening; and the music of the church was furnished 
by a triangle and a violin. 

The fandangos were public, for the common people; 
there the white teamsters in boots danced the cachina; 
the baile was more aristocratic; but they all had the same 
guitars and little Indian drums and fiddles. Everyone, 
then, danced, and all Santa Fé gambled at monte. The 
most expert dealer was a woman, La Tules; rather, she 
began as La Tules, but, growing rich, she gave up monte 
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Gertrudes Barcelé. The women : 
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puros, cigars of clear tobacco, all day, hold 
haps, in tenazas de oro, miniature gold tongs 
and men—the New Mexicans drank little 

It must have been a romantic destination 
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When They Outfitted at Indepe: 
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energy. : 
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y guarded to be successfully attacked by nomad 
joux or Comanches, Mexican brigands or the 
and predatory citizens of the Republic of Texas. 
ses of large capital were enlisted then, but the 
jtions, different from the fur trade with its 
mvestments in St. Louis, were individual in con- 
{ ownership and animated by a courage that was 
less. That Ohio merchant named Glenn, with 
trading house at the mouth of the Verdigris 
in 1821 took a small caravan into Santa Fé, 
security for his life or property. Luck and an 
; sical resolution alone were in his favor. 
nly foreign agents that were a menace— 
yez, who reached Independence with his 
J private coach and servants, purchased his 
ein St. Louis, and, returning, was followed by 
estport Landing desperadoes, led by a John 
who robbed and murdered Chavez. 


he Four Forts of the Four Bents 


XSON, who was the hunter for Bent’s Fort and 
id forty men with food, went out with a party of 
ers in 1826; but his reputation for deliberate 
knowledge of the plains and Indians was 
1, that hardly an attempt was made against 
small man, delicate in appearance; Presi- 
ppointed him second lieutenant in the United 
7, but the Senate refused to confirm the ap- 
| James Beckwourth, another celebrated figure 
Fé Trail, was half negro and half French; 


another, moved from Virginia to a tobacco 
in Kentucky, and from there he, too, was 
tracted by the wide challenge, the dan- 
ns. Famous with arifle, it was asserted that 
out’ the eye of a squirrel; perhaps, but I 
|) however, it was certain that he opened the 
J over the Raton Pass. Bill Williams knew all 
(a passes of the Rocky Mountains, he served 
al Frémont; and it was Thomas Tobin, who 
_ bowie knife with the accuracy of his revolver 
(killed Espinosa, the bandit of the Sangre de 
tains. He shot him, it must be admitted, from 


ambush; and, killing the Mexi- 
can’s companion, Tobin cut off 
both their heads and brought 
them in a gunny sack to Fort 
Massachusetts in order to secure 
reward. 

There were four Bents—Wil- 
liam and George, Robert and 
Charles; they settled on the 
Arkansas River, building a Mexi- 
can jacal stockade; but, in 1828, 
they moved lower down the val- 
ley and built Fort William, of 
adobe. This was offered to the 
Government, but when Wil- 
liam Bent could not get the 
price he required he blew it 
up and established a third 
fortified post at Big Tim- 
bers. He constructed a 
fourth farther up the river, 
this was flooded and moved 
twenty miles below, and 
there, at last, the Bents stayed, with bastions planted with 
cannon, a plaza in the Mexican style, a billiard table and a 
telescope. It was the only building between Council Grove 
and the Rocky Mountains. 

There was an isolated fort at Pueblo, on the original 
route from the Mississippi to the valley of Taos, north of 
the Raton Range, and in 1847 it had a small settlement of 
old trappers and hunters, Missourians, French Canadians 
and Mexicans; there were about a hundred and fifty men 
who had variously one or two wives each from the Black- 
feet or Sioux tribes, the Assiniboines, Snakes or Comanches; 
and a party of Mormons with their women stayed at the 
fort for the winter on their way to California. That was 
an amazing gathering: the American hunters, already 
swept back into the past, with scalps hanging from the 
muzzles of their long rifles; the, Indian wives, their faces 
masks of black or vermilion paint, with robes and leggins 
glittering with beads and quillwork, their arms cased in 
rings of brass and shells hanging at their ears; the last of 
the French voyageurs descended from the white lakes and 
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spruce forests of the north; the Mexicans in their brilliant 


serapes; and the sombre Mormons with beards depending 


from gaunt cheeks, dominating the women, who were no 
more than signs of glory set at the brows of masculine 
saints. It wasn’t long, not ten years, after, when the Utes, 
dropping through the Arkansas Valley, killed literally 
everyone in Pueblo. 

At Big Timbers, where William Bent lived 
with his Cheyenne wife, the Old Trail crossed 
the Arkansas River; 
the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes and 
Kiowas had their 
winter villages there 
under a great grove 
of cottonwoods. 
Charles Bent, the son of a squaw and the trader, 
returned to the fort from an education at St. 
Louis and organized his band of Indian dog 
soldiers. With them he robbed and murdered up 
and down the trail until his defeat in a battle with the 
Kaws, his death from malarial fever. 


It was impossible to consider the Santa Fé Trail apart 
from the Indians who gave much variety to the trading of 
the American caravans in New Mexico; they persistently 
entered the field of my indifference to them, silently sliding 
forward from cover to cover or charging on ponies, shaking 
their blankets in the hope of a stampede, and filling the air 
with the cries which the day that heard them could only 
describe as blood-curdling. 


The Ever:Present Indians 


HE truth, of course, was that the Indians designed them- 

selves to frighten their enemy; and when that failed to 
happen they were at aloss; hanging on the far sides of their 
ponies, with nothing visible but a feather or two and a 
clamping leg, they wheeled furiously and rode away to coun- 
cils adroit rather than daring. I began to grow interested 
in them if it was only for the beauty of their tribal names 
and the astonishing perversities of their nature. 

During the greatest activity of the old Southwestern 
Trail there were perhaps ten thousand Navajos to the north- 
west, two thousand Utes in the north, and five thousand 
Apaches scattered through the territory. The Navajos 

(Continued on Page 140) 


UROPE is sick. We 
E all know that. But 
what is the matter 
with her? In five years I 
have been to Europe three 
times—in 1917, when I visited England, France 
and Italy; in the winter of 1919-20 again, when 
I visited Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ser- 
bia, Poland, Germany, Italy, France, Belgium 
and England; a third time this winter, when I 
visited France, Germany, Belgium and England. On each 
of these visits, of course, I talked with responsible leaders 
of opinion in the world of politics, business and journalism. 
Many of them were old friends. From all of them I know 
I heard the absolute truth as they saw it and believed it. 
It is from these visits and from these contacts that I de- 
rived the impressions that I venture to set forth here as 
representing the present posture of affairs on the continent 
of Europe. 

Europe is sick with a variety of ills due to many causes, 
none of them curable by anything which the American 
people or their Government might do, unless and until the 
peoples and the governments of Europe have first decided 
to put aside political panaceas in favor of less palatable but 
more effective economic remedies. It would be fruitless to 
cancel the debts due our Government from other govern- 
ments; it would be fruitless to add to the eight or ten 
billion dollars that we have advanced them from public or 
private credits since the Armistice, so long as there obtain 
on the Continent the policies that have actuated the 
majority of the financially embarrassed governments since 
the signing of the Armistice. It has been hard for the 
vanquished to acknowledge their defeat and its conse- 
quences, as it has been hard for the victors to realize that 
in a great war victors and vanquished, wrongdoers and 
wronged, all must pay, even as the people of the United 
States, remote from the war center, not even party to the 
political and commercial rivalry that preceded the war, 
have paid and are paying. 

In Western Europe, and more especially upon the Conti- 
nent, there is very generally an attitude toward the United 
States that it is not easy for us to understand. There are 
in Europe sensible and presumably informed people who 
think and talk as if we had been saved by the Allied effort, 
forgetting their perilous position in the winter of 1917-18; 
there are people who seem to believe that because we have 
suffered less than the European peoples who were involved 
in the European War, we have suffered none at all, and 
have even waxed rich as a result of the war. Throughout 
Europe there is a certain articulate element, encouraged by 
the outgivings of certain New York bankers, who would 
make it appear that America has played the rdéle of a 
Shylock. Consequently, not only among the peoples of 
Western Europe and the Central Empires but among those 
of the neutral states there has been engendered against 
America a real though unreasoning irritation because she 
does not open her purse strings, because she does not 
incontinently lend more—without security—to those who 
are now unable to pay, and who are still unwilling to reform 
their finances and to curtail their expenditures, civil as well 
as military. 


Historic Rivalries and Present Policies 


DO not mean to compare the feeling toward America 

with that which old allies, as well as old enemies, bear 
toward one another. There are European peoples who 
fought side by side who are animated by a hateful jealousy 
of one another as bitter as the rancor which they still 
treasure against their enemies in the Great War. Their 
historic rivalries—like that between France and England— 
the wars, the feuds, the alliances, which for five hundred 
years have marked the flux of their fortunes, all contribute 
to present policy. During the last three or four genera- 
tions Germany, Italy and probably Poland have been 
added to the number of great powers. France has suffered 
a relative decline in population. Italy is a more populous 
state than France. Today they are jockeying for tomorrow. 

A traveler would be very cocksure to set down absolutely 
and in sequence the relative. stability of the various 
European states, but looking back to 1919 and 1917, the 
British are farthest on the road to recovery. Conditions— 
political, social and economic, all considered together—are 
more nearly normal in England than in any other European 
country that took part in the war. Belgium follows 
second, France third and Italy fourth. Germany is in a 
grave, perhaps desperate condition, and until she begins to 
advance it is useless to attempt to appraise the present as 
a basis for the future in any of the states to the east and to 
the south of her. 

The recovery of Europe depends upon a definitive and 
reasonable settlement of the relations between Germany 
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and France, and the beginning of their economic and finan- 
cial recovery. If that is not accomplished this year, no 
man dare predict how serious the future may be or how 
far the processes of disintegration may go or how far the 
mark, the lira and the franc may fall. The Austrian 
crown, which today sells for seventy thousand to the dollar 
after the heroic efforts of the Allied governments to stabi- 
lize it, once was worth twenty cents; the mark, which was 
worth a fraction less than a quarter, at this writing is sell- 
ing at ten thousand to a dollar; the franc, which was 
worth twenty cents, is now worth seven cents. Unless a 
settlement be reached there is no more reason why it 
should sell for seven cents than for five cents or for three. 

The chronic deficit in the French budget is met not by 
printing francs but by printing issues of bonds. What must 
happen when bond buying ceases? The disorder in the 
finances of the governments, the collapse of their credit and 
the depreciation of their currencies increasingly paralyze 
industry and trade, because they drive the producers of 
Europe to wasteful, primitive barter for the exchange of 
goods. It is a miracle that Europe has been able to buy 
from us as much as she has since the war. She could not 
have done it but for the billions in credits which we risked 
abroad while there was some security available, hundreds 
of millions of which doubtless we have lost. 

It was presumed by some of the European and by prac- 
tically all the American supporters of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles that the Reparations Commission, created under 
the treaty, would be an independent body, its members 
free from the domination of political cabinets, at liberty 
wisely to discharge their functions. They were to have 
been, so it seemed, a commission of receivers in bank- 
ruptcy. If they had been that, discharging their duty con- 
formably with established practice in business, they would 
have regarded Germany as a great enterprise, her capital 
impaired, her railways and her factories out of repair, her 
soil depleted for want of its accustomed annual fertiliza- 
tion, but none the less a great enterprise which, once re- 
habilitated, could pay large sums by way of reparations. 

We know perfectly well that the commission has not 
been free; that its members have been mere mouthpieces 
for the several Prime Ministers who guided their every act 
and dictated the terms of their every statement; we know 
that it has not been guided by a consistent policy, by 
prudence or by economic wisdom; that it has not had the 
confidence of the several Allies; it has not made a plan 
and has not been permitted to make a plan that would 
inspire the German people to pay and thus win their ulti- 
mate economic and political freedom, and so induce them 
to labor, to produce and to save. 

Now that England has parted from her Continental 
Allies upon the issue of reparations it is worth taking note 
of the fate of the reparations clauses under the other 
treaties, those of Sévres, St.-Germain, Nancy and the 
Trianon. The Turks have torn up the Treaty of Sévres; 
according to the press dispatches Bulgaria and Hungary, 
in view of their territorial losses, have refused to pay 
reparations in cash, credits or kind; Austria is not merely 
unable to pay any reparations whatever, but, saved from 
starvation by America, today is seeking to reéstablish her 
finances with credits granted her by the Allies. 

If four states, each of them with less than ten million 
population, can successfully resist the collection of repara- 
tions, what effort must the three Latin powers, now drawn 
away from Great Britain, put forth to coerce the Germans 
to attempt payments beyond the resources of Germany to 
pay? It seems only the other day that supine Egypt, by 
persistent passive resistance to the British administration 
of the country, compelled the British to abandon their 
protectorate established by the treaties of peace and to 
withdraw British garrisons and British administrators 
from the valley of the Nile. 

It is only yesterday that the military, political and eco- 
nomic forces of forty million British were unable to con- 
tinue the seven-hundred-year-old British government of 
four millions of Irish. If Italy, France and Belgium, in 
collaboration with Great Britain, could not enforce un- 
economic terms as against German bankruptcy or German 
passive resistance, how can the three Continental states do 
so when they not only have lost British support but when 
British opinion is against them? Here we are, three years 
after the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, and for the 
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lives to save a competence and dies to bequeath it to his 
one or two children. There are French publicists who be- 
lieve that the equality of succession—that is, the absolute 
requirement of the law that an inheritance must be equally 
divided among children—is the cause of the low French 
birth rate. For no French farmer who has inherited or ac- 
quired land can bear to see that land so divided that it no 
longer constitutes a sufficient and efficient farm. If he in- 
herits a farm he must save enough aside—assuming that 
he has two children—so that he may leave the farm intact 
to one and his renfes or government bonds to the other. 
Now, manifestly, the depreciation of the franc has not 


- affected the prosperity of the farm. The vegetables, the 


poultry, the cattle or the crops are as rich as before, and 
are sold for three times as many francs as before. But that 
part of his property which was invested in government se- 
curities when francs were at par or over par brings him no 
more francs in interest than before. He has seen the great 
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part of his savings wiped out. It is not merely that his 
comfort in his old age is threatened; that his prospect for 
retiring with his wife from Lyons or Marseilles or Paris 
to a villa just beyond the suburbs is gone, but his self- 
esteem, his position and the position which he had thought 
to assure his children—all may be jeopardized. 

It is difficult for the rest of the world to understand 
France; so it is difficult for France to understand the rest 
of the world. The French, who have an old and a great 
civilization, are intellectually, geographically, physically 
and personally, shall I say, the most self-contained people 
in the western world. They do not emigrate; they travel 
very little; their newspapers carry but meager dispatches 
from abroad; they feel that they do not need to know any 
language but their own, the old language of diplomatic in- 
tercourse. If they do not leave France they seldom leave 
the neighborhood in which they are born and reared. 
Their foreign investments have not been commercial or 
varied, and a very large part of them in Mexico, Turkey, 
Bulgaria and Russia have proved bad. Thus they live 
almost unto themselves alone, and feel that the civiliza- 
tion and security of France constitute the quintessence of 
all civilized peoples. France has been a great power, and 
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they are resolute to maintain her position as a great power 
despite her crippled finances and her stationary population. 
There are many reasons for the French determination to 
maintain a great army, but among them certainly is its 
weight as a diplomatic counterpoise against the British 
fleet. Hence their decision to levy legions in Asia and 
Africa—those in Africa including not only shock troops 
from Madagascar and the Sénégal, but some Semitic and 
Berber battalions from Tunis, Algeria and Morocco. 
Hence, also, their failure to appreciate the feeling engen- 
dered in other countries, and especially in England and 
America, against the garrisoning of German villages by 
Mohammedan troops. This intellectual and economic iso- 
lation of France in the heart of Europe not only explains 
her indifference to American and British opinion but 
explains in part, also, her attitude toward reparations. 
There are no new business enterprises launched from 
day to day in France, as with us. Real estate does not 
change so frequently as in 
the United States. The bonds 
of the treasury or the bonds 
of the state or municipal 
rentes afford to the average 
Frenchman his chief oppor- 
tunity for investment. It 
was precisely because he had 
this habit of investment in 
publie securities that it was 
so easy during the ten years 
before the outbreak of the 
war to sell him the bonds of 
the government of the Em- 
peror and Autocrat of all the 
Russians. Here, of course, is 
the reason for French bitter- 
ness against the Bolshevik 
government, which has re- 
pudiated the bonds held by 
hundreds of thousands of 
small French investors. 


Debts and Debtors 


REMEMBER an evening 

spent in a small company 
of diplomats, politicians and 
bankers, one of whom was 
all three. He is important 
enough as a politician to be 
a statesman, and as a banker 
had had not a little to do 
with investment in Russia 
before the war. He said that 
be considered that recogni- 
tion of Russia was of no pres- 
ent economic importance. 
He told me, to my surprise, 
that before the war the ay- 
erage annual export of Rus- 
sian wheat was little more 
than twice the average an- 
nual consumption by little 
Belgium. I asked him with 
what Russia paid for her 
large imports which the Brit- 
ish were anxious to reéstab- 
lish—with her raw hides and 
raw flax which she sold in 
Centraland Western Europe? 
He said no, that Russia had 
bought abroad with the earn- 
ings of the French people, 
constantly lent to Russia 
through Russian bonds sold 
in France. 

Here, then, the French people are confronted with the 
hitherto insoluble reparations problem. They charge that 
the Germans have sought to evade payment; they have 
insisted that Germany was not devastated during the war; 
they have proved that with the currencies of the two coun- 
tries reduced to a common basis, Germany has paid far, 
far less in taxes than France. But they have not been will- 
ing to receive, except to a limited extent, German labor in 
France or German deliveries in kind. Certainly it is in- 
telligible to us Americans that French tile manufacturers, 
or French brick manufacturers, or French cement manu- 
facturers, who since early in 1919 have been producing on 
a prodigious scale for the reconstruction of the devastated 
region, should resist the influx of a great quantity of Ger- 
man tile, brick or cement, with the consequent effect upon 
the French market for those goods. It has been the official 
opinion of the French Government—now strongly denied 
by some individual Frenchmen—that the population of 
the restricted region would never tolerate in their midst 
the presence of German workmen, laboring to rebuild the 
ruin that the German General Staff wrought. I have heard, 
of course, from countrymen and countrywomen, who have 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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cases. The room itself was beautiful, oc- 

tagonal in shape, with three windows that 
bayed graciously on Fifth Avenue in the af- 
ternoon light. The cases 
themselves were of the same 
wood as the paneled walls, 
something gray and satiny, 
with a faint penciled grain; 
and the glass above had 
beveled edges that shone 
rainbow colored in the sun. 
Dan was rather surprised at 
the place, because he hadn’t 
expected anything like this, 
somehow, when he first heard 
of Lehner Brothers, and he 
hung over the samples of 
mesh bags in gold and silver, 
of delicate platinum filigree, 
of coral and jade and lapis 
lazuli and jet, with eyes that 
were full of pleasure. 

A firm step sounded on 
the polished floor, and Dan 
turned swiftly. William 
Lehner had kindly, grave 
eyes and an air of keenness 
that was somehow discon- 
certingly real. 

“Mr. Stafford? I am de- 
lighted to see you. Bob 
McConnell wrote that you 
were coming. He said you 
had something we might be 
interested to handle.”’ 

“Yes/% Dan Statiord 
brought forward the little 
package he carried beneath 
his arm. He flushed. “I 
thought you might like to 
see my work,” he said with 
a sort of ingenuous frank- 
ness, ‘“‘until I saw the sam- 
ples in your cases. But I’m 
afraid, you know—you see, 
mine is not gold or precious 
stones; it is something I 
make; not anything except 
just—just a novelty in fact.” 

He was very much embar- 
rassed. The senior partner 
of Lehner Brothers smiled. 

““We place beads at nine 
cents the gross, as well as 
these luxuries.’”’ He indi- 
cated the things all about 
them, smiling. 

Dan had untied the pack- 
age, and now he slipped the 
cover from asmall cardboard 
box. He couldn’t say any- 
thing, his heart seemed to 
bein hismouth. If Bob Mc- 
Connell, backin Des Moines, 
had known anything of what 
he was talking about, this man who had suddenly turned 
an alert gaze on his work was the authority on this sort 
of thing in the East. 

“Lehner Brothers, my boy,’’ Bob had told him, “can 
make you or break you on a novelty. They are the biggest 
importers in the business, and they are absolutely square. 
I’ve known old Bill Lehner for twenty years; guess I can 
manage to get you in to see him. Those beads of 
yours ee 

Well, of course, Bob was an enthusiast and a friend. 
You couldn’t, in a case like this, take the opinion of a 
friend. You were up against the world, in a way; you 
had to face your enemies. If they liked your work —— 

His eyes went back to the things his own hands had 
produced. The beads lay on the strip of black velvet that 
had been spread above a show case. There was a pendant 
with them, a delicate thing of rose and silver, and a buckle, 
designed for a little shoe or to catch a girdle in place on 
some slender waist. Dan Stafford seemed now to see them 
for the first time through other eyes; and, yes, even though 
he had made them, they were beautiful. His belief showed 
in his eyes as he raised them questioningly to William 
Lehner’s face. 

The importer held a glass to his eyes; he did not speak. 
His face was a poker face. One by one he lifted the beads, 
held them in strong, capable hands, turned them over, set 
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them down. His touch catalogued them with definite 
skill. Finally he came to the buckle and the pendant, and 
permitted his eyes to mirror pleasure as he looked up. 

“Beautiful!” he pronounced. ‘‘ They are all beautiful!” 

Dan drew a long breath. He had never failed of belief 
in these creations of his, but this sentence was like a medal. 
He flushed, tried to say something and couldn’t. William 
Lehner took the velvet strip in his big hands, holding the 
beads as carefully as if they had been precious stones, and 
motioned for Dan to follow him. 

“Come into my office,” he said; ‘‘we’ll talk this over.” 

He opened the door into a smaller room on the right and 
gave Dan a seat facing the Avenue. He himself sat where 
he could watch the boy’s eyes and began to talk desul- 
torily, drawing out his visitor. Well, Stafford wasn’t a 
boy, of course; he must definitely be catalogued as a 
man; but there was something boyish about his eyes that 
made the term appropriate, in a sense. Perhaps—in that 
one way—he always would be a boy. 

“T'd better tell you right off, Mr. Stafford, that I should 
like to handle your novelty. But first, I want to hear a 
little more about it. You have a patent on your process, 
I suppose?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ said Dan; ‘‘when I first discovered how to make 
the beads—it really was by way of being a discovery, 
because I was trying to do something different—I thought 
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something which is not pride but a conscious recognition 
of the power to do, the baffling, curious sense of achieve- 
ment and wonder, of joy that the power is there, which 
all artists know at some time or other. Then he put the 
pretty thing down again quietly and looked at the other 
man. 

“That took me an hour; I can do some in a little less. 
The pendant was about a day’s work.” 

“Well, now ——” 

William Lehner stroked his chin. His eyes were not on 
Dan’s face but on the Avenue throbbing with ardent life in 
the seesawing traffic of late afternoon. He could use that 
swaying, ever-changing life as perspective, and Dan Staf- 
ford couldn’t. He hadn’t, despite his training abroad, the 
Fifth Avenue gauge of prices. It made it difficult to ex- 
plain, in a way. 

“You see, Mr. Stafford,’’ he went on, “I asked you that 
question for a reason. Your work is far more beautiful 
than I had dreamed it would be. It is the finest thing of 
its kind I have ever seen, and I’m speaking as a business 
man now, not as an admirer of beautiful things. But, 
you see, the rub comes here: 

“Your beads aren’t precious stones, and they don’t 
come under the heading of semiprecious even. I take it 
they are made from gum and wax and clay and colors, 
blended so cunningly that they are each one of them works 
of art. But, after all, they partake of the material of 
which they are made, in a way, and so they come under the 
heading of what we call novelties, something put out 
cheaply to please the public, and sold in such tremendous 
quantities that they pay for themselves in toto, you see. 

“T don’t suppose I need to tell you that this is a bead 
year. The women are crazy about them; they even put 
them on the dresses. This is October, the beginning of the 
season, yet I have cleaned up thousands of dollars already 
in the beads we put out. They aren’t’’—he smiled a 
little—‘“‘ beads like yours. 

“No; well, then, it comes down to this: Your material 
isn’t very expensive and your time is. If you had an army 
of people with your knowledge and understanding they 
could make fifty times as many beads a day, say. But 
where are you going to find an army who could do the 
work? It couldn’t be done really. So what it amounts 


to is this: Can you arrange for quantity production?” 
“Quantity production?”’ 
“Exactly; turn these things out by the million instead 
of by twos and threes. You could not do it by hand, of 
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course; but wouldn’t it be possible to make them by 
machinery in some way? Most of the beads we have are 
made like that. I'll show you.” 

He thrust the beads Dan had brought impetuously into 
a drawer, locked it and took Dan down to a room at the 
far end of the corridor. Lehner Brothers occupied the 
whole eighth floor, and the premises were beautiful. Dan 
was about to make a remark to this effect when William 
Lehner threw open the door of a workroom that was plain 
almost to severity. It was full of girls, working. They 
were stringing beads by hand on strings, knotting and 
fitting with almost lightning dexterity. 

““Sophie,”’ said William Lehner to the elderly woman in 
charge, ‘‘where are those red beads that came in from 
Massachusetts yesterday?” 

She produced a handful silently from a box at her 
elbow. William Lehner took them and handed a few, 
smilingly, to Dan Stafford. 

“Don’t turn up your nose; you'll feel like it. These are 
simply wooden beads dyed. Even the dyeing process is 
crude; they dip them, I think. Now and then we find one 
that is uneven; the colors are sticky; but, you see, they 
make an effect.” 

He took from Sophie, who had entered into the visit 
with interest she did not attempt to disguise, a string of 
the beads she had brought. back from a table where the 
finished product was heaped. 

Dan had seen many strings like them, now he came to 
think of it. Red beads caught on a silk cord, knotted 
decoratively at intervals to keep the beads in place. 
There were seven on this string; on another he counted 
five, interspersed with a black bead or two. In Des 
Moines the women were just beginning to wear them. 
McConnell’s window had been ornamented with a string 
or two laid carelessly on the somberness of a winter dress, 
he remembered, as he always remembered anything of 
color. 

They passed down theroom. Here and there Mr. Lehner 
stopped, picked up a bead, commented on it tersely. The 
things were cheap and not particularly beautiful to Dan, 
but they did add the note of vivid effect which the darker 
clothing of winter demanded; and they satisfied, too, the 
craving for ornament that is inherent in most women; 
that accounted for the fashion, he thought. There was no 
doubt that the girls were busy; they strung the beads with 
almost feverish activity. And how many of them—how 


many beads! (Continued on Page 107) 
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The Future in the Air 


IRPLANE history was made at Selfridge Field, near 
Detroit, Michigan, recently, when every speed record 
for airplanes was broken by a large margin. Lieut. Russell 
L. Maughan, of the Army Air Service, flew his plane at 
the rate of 248.6 miles per hour; in other words, he was 
traveling a little faster than four miles per minute. His 
average for eight flights, four with and four against the 
wind, was 229 miles per hour. 

Such speeds, if they could be maintained, would bring 
distant places on the earth very close together. The air- 
line distance from London to New York is 3471 miles. The 
difference in time between London and New York is nearly 
five hours. If a plane could maintain the average speed 
made by Lieutenant Maughan a man could leave London 
at seven o’clock in the morning and land at New York 
at five o’clock the same afternoon, or leave New York at 
seven o’clock in the morning and land at San Francisco 
at two o’clock on the afternoon of the same day. 

The Army Air Service entered planes in these speed 
contests not alone for the purpose of breaking records but 
in order that they might learn much of real value. In no 
way except by actual trial under severe conditions can the 
characteristics of aircraft be determined with accuracy. 
Experience has shown that high speed is absolutely essen- 
tial in military fighting planes. There is, however, prob- 
ably a limiting speed beyond which it will be impossible 
for the pilot to endure the strain, beyond which he cannot 
both fly and fight. 

Not many weeks ago two officers of the Army Air 
Service remained in the air in an airplane for more than 
thirty-five hours. This was an unsurpassed endurance 
record; but, best of all, it showed us by a practical test 
that we had been able to build and to operate engines that 
were capable of such a performance. This means that long 
cross-country flights may hereafter be attempted with 
much greater assurance that the aircraft will be equal to 
their performance. One of the same pilots who success- 
fully completed the endurance test had previously secured 
another record of equal importance. He had climbed in an 
airplane to an altitude of more than seven miles. We thus 
learned for the first time the atmospheric conditions at 
such a height, their effect upon the airplane, upon its 
power plant, and upon its occupant. We now know fairly 
well by actual test what must be done to make it possible 
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for man to navigate the air at such an altitude, and the 
changes that must be incorporated in the ordinary air- 
plane in order that it may fly at these great heights. 

Army Air Service pilots now hold every airplane record 
for speed, for endurance and for altitude. This shows not 
only that they are skillful flyers but also that the technical 
development of aircraft and engines in the United States 
is at least as far advanced as in any other country. Itisa 
fact, however, that this country, where man first flew, is 
now lagging far behind others in using this new means of 
transportation and communication. And yet there is no 
country in the world where the advantages are greater or 
more apparent. ; 

In addition to the speed contests in Detroit there were 
others for weight-carrying airplanes, to determine the speed 
and reliability of aircraft adapted not alone for military 
but also for commercial purposes. It was thoroughly 
demonstrated that when aircraft are properly built, prop- 
erly maintained and flown by skilled personnel, they are 
capable of carrying passengers and freight safely and 
speedily over the long routes between distant points in 
the United States. Why, then, are they not used? It is 
true that there have been many accidents. Is this the sole 
or main reason for the lack of air-transportation compa- 
nies? In the early days of railroads accidents were at least 
as frequent, and the loss of life many times greater. Though 
even now accidents on the railroads are not unknown, they 
have been greatly lessened because of legislation requiring 
installation of safety devices and compliance with other 
rigid rules. 

Taking a lesson from the past, those who are interested 
in the development of commercial aérial transportation 
are praying for legislation that will place in the Federal 
Government the control of all flying. This means that 
the Government must license aircraft and aircraft pilots, 
just as it now licenses steam vessels and their masters 
and pilots. A bill embodying these provisions has already 
passed the Senate, but when this was written nad not yet 
been reported in the House. Should it pass, no aircraft 
could leave the ground or water until it had been inspected 
and pronounced airworthy, nor unless its pilot had passed 
an examination and been duly declared proficient and fit 
to fly. When this bill becomes a law there will be less diffi- 
culty in securing insurance—flying will besafer. With air- 
ways properly marked by day and lighted by night, with 
landing fields at proper intervals, travel by air will be- 
come a matter of course and probably even safer than in 
railroad trains or in automobiles. 

It is a commonplace among military men that the next 
war will be won in the air. The nation without an ade- 
quate air force will be absolutely helpless, and it is likewise 
true that without a commercial air fleet it will be out- 
stripped by its rivals in the markets of the world. 

The development of aircraft and of air transportation 
is necessary if we are to maintain our economic and our 
national independence. 


Getting Well Quick 


T IS not necessarily any reflection upon the autosug- 

gestion system practiced by Emile Coué, of Nancy, 
France, to call it a get-well-quick system, for that is pre- 
cisely what is claimed for it by its practitioners and ad- 
herents. But if anyone wishes to practice it and to derive 
from it whatever benefits there may be, it is highly impor- 
tant that it should be understood. Emile Coué has him- 
self emphasized time and again the danger that lies in a 
misapplication of its main principle by what he terms 
“the law of reversed effort.’’ This law, he says, works 
very much as beginners at bicycle riding are affected when 
they see an object directly ahead of them. In their 
increased effort to avoid it they plunge into it. 

It takes about as much training to learn how to treat 
yourself by autosuggestion as it does to learn how to drive 


a car. And the two things are not dissimilar. In driving . 


a car there are, as arule, three speeds ahead and one reverse. 
It takes only a slight movement of the hand to go into 
any one of these gears, and a beginner is quite as likely to 
go into reverse as into low gear—in which case he is likely 
to back through the rear of his garage. And so the first 
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invented. Now the subjective mind ha 
about by many psychologists for many yea 
by various names. It has been called tl 
mind, the unconscious mind, and now 
referred to by the latest writers as the une 
ing very definite was known about the in 
the unconscious for a long time, althe 
results, such as double personalities, hi 
a number of physicians. Something m 
ago, however, Sigmund Freud, an Austr! 
a pupil of the celebrated Charcot, ann 
of dreams, which was that every drean 
wish, and this led to the science—or pset 
like—of psychoanalysis. It is not necess: 
psychoanalysis. It is only necessary tos 
the unconscious on the map in such a wa 
defined —not clearly defined, but enough § 
ings were formulated. In short, the co 
sumed to be like the chauffeur who s 
gears, and the unconscious is like the € 
makes the car go, and which may back 
car, may plunge you over a stone wall 
smoothly along the great highway, so th 
on it you are going without effort at the 
at the same time are using less gas to th 
were fretting along on low or second. . 

Or your unconscious—so far as mer 
concerned—is said to be like the sub 
iceberg; compared with your consciol 
three times as big. And it has all the f 
so long as you don’t try to drive it, but J 
to it, without will or effort, anything ; 
You assume that the thing is done, and 
have a pain in your stomach you don’ 
go away, come again another day,” 
rapidly that your will cannot interrupt 
is passing’’ about twenty times—and thep: 
of itself that it sneaks off, never to retur 
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igh, whose slim, spirelike 
anite cleaving the sky dominated that en- 
tion and dwarfed the surrounding whole- 
¥ch could boast only a paltry dozen stories 
y2 giving the fresh applicants for jobs the 
‘ental tests. For several days past the 
had carried a want ad for clerical workers 
(ar company, known throughout the busi- 
ts gilt-edge conservative solidity and its 
tn thousand employes. And as a result of 
little advertisement a steady stream of 
yja radius of twenty miles around had con- 
jse massive bronze revolving doors which 
essive marble splendors of the great carved 
aide. Here a friendly cop or a magnificent 
buttoned official who bawled hoarsely 
joing up! Express on your right! Local 
!” listened with an air of large indulgence 
‘quiries of applicants who produced the 
jand directed them to Room 30, on the 
,vhere the first rough-and-ready sorting 
ni Decrepit old men and women, foreigners, 
ile fly-by-nights in luxurious furs, old rips 
oths—all these obvious unavailables were 
e}once-over and gently but firmly directed 
|The residue, chiefly fresh vital youngsters 
(though there were some older ones too— 
¢ to take the local up to the sixth floor. 
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And here one morning I found them, when, by invita- 
tion of one of the vice presidents, I also took the local 
elevator to the sixth floor, in order to discover what variety 
of fish a big metropolitan firm netted when it cast its seines 
abroad loosely like that in the great industrial sea. 

Although the hour was still early, more than a score of 
boys and girls—some of them looked sheer infants to me— 
were already on hand, bending above tables as they filed 
their formal applications or discussing their individual 
cases with the director. Some she questioned; some she 
eliminated on the spot. She was the second hurdle they 
had to pass. By twos and threes, sifting through various 
hands, flushed, keyed up, they finally arrived before the 
examiner’s desk and were handed the mental tests. 


Weeding Out by Mental Tests 


HE examiner spoke a few words of explanation: 

“Read carefully the printed instructions above each 
question. They tell you what to do. Answer each test 
as quickly as you can, but without making any mistakes. 
If you do not understand what to do go on to the next. 
Speed counts, but accuracy counts more than speed. So 
don’t try to rush; but don’t linger too long over any one 
thing. You have an hour, and then fifteen minutes’ grace. 
At the end of that time we take the test away. All right. 
You may begin.” 


PLAYING INDIAN 
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7 } She marked the exact time upon the paper, 
Tor ; cht with exe 
<A and the applicant, eyes bright with excite- 


ment, received it and retired to a desk. 

I knew the contents of this particular examination, 
having been timed on it myself, and I watched with con- 
siderable interest these youngsters wrestling to get a 
handgrip on the lower rung of the ladder of life. Brows 
knit, cheeks burned, chests heaved. The girls bit their 
pens; the boys pouched out their nether lips, wrinkled 
their noses, squirmed their shoulders or yanked somberly 
at their hair. They labored mightily and sighed deep gusty 
sighs, for all the world like a game little narrow-gauge 
engine puffing up a heavy grade. To them it was a tremen- 
dous occasion, and they were putting into it a tremendous 
vim—which made me perceive that the seine had netted 
some good fish after all. 

I kept an eye in particular on one boy and one girl. 
They had begun at the same time. The girl, slim, dark, with 
a dashing metropolitan air, gave her age as seventeen. She 
seated herself, pushed back some tinkling gold bangles, 
waggled her long near-jade earrings, took a tiny peep into 
the lid of her vanity case to see if her marcel was right, 
smiled nonchalantly across at me, daintily arching a pair 
of fine plucked eyebrows as who should say: ‘All this 
foolishness is highly unnecessary as applied to me. Can’t 
the poor boobs tell class when it’s visible right before their 
eyes? Still, just to be agreeable we’ll take a shot at this.” 

She flicked an eye through the instructions and began 
to check off the answers with a smooth finished speed, as 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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John J. Jepson 


WENT to see John J. Jepson about a note of his which 
| I held., John J. Jepson is a medium-sized man, presi- 

dent of a medium-sized firm in a medium-sized city. He 
is of middle age, moderately successful, moderately bald 
and moderately disagreeable. 

I found him sunk in his office chair in an attitude of 
profound dejection. On his desk lay a pile of novels. 
I could see from the jackets that one was a searching and 
relentless picture: of American life of today. 
Another was a passionate outcry against the 
trammels with which age binds the young. 
Another was an enthralling romance of the 
morbid psychology of adolescence. Another 
dealt with a lovable neurotic who, after thirty 
years of hell in the leather-findings line, found 
his own soul by fleeing to the South 
Seas with the company’s pay roll 
and stenographer. 

“ How can one bring joy into the 
office?’’ asked John J. Jepson with 
a deep sigh. 

“In a suitease,”’ I replied witha 
hearty laugh. 

“T tell you I’m sick of it all!” 
he burst out fiercely. ‘‘ Always this 
same dull round, making money, 
making money, all day long, day 
in, day out—the sight of money 
makes me sick! Do you realize 
what I’ve been ‘doing for the last 
twenty-five years of my life? I’ve 
been working! Faugh!’’ Heshud- 
dered. 

“But things won’t always go on 
this way,” he pursued. “I seem to 
see a vision—a vision of America, 
loosed from the bonds of base com- 
mercialism, the gags of capitalism, 
the fetters and shackles of work. 
Man shall be free—free to sing 
and play in the meadows, to roll 
naked on the greensward—if he likes to roll naked—to 
follow, wing-footed, the lure of his heart’s desire. You, 
for instance—what is it that so furrows your brow with 
care, that so thwarts and baffles you in your quest for 
joy?” 

“Well, there’s this note a 

“It’s your repressions, your inhibitions! But in Amer- 
ica of the future there will be no repressions, no inhibi- 
tions. And as there will be no property, all this struggle for 
things will disappear. ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s ox,’ says the Bible. 
And why not? Because you 
should not poison your soul 
with covetousness. But 
when private property dis- 
appears the spiritual auto- 
intoxication of covetousness 
will also disappear.” 

“T don’t covet anybody’s 
ox,” I said doubtfully. 

“You are obsessed with 
material values. Material 
values are nothing; spirit- 
ual values everything. Give 
your spirit wing! You now 
befog your brain by attend- 
ing the moving pictures. In 
the new world you will go to 
the tragedies of AUschylus, 
in Greek. Won’t that be 
fun? Now you read rub- 
bishy stories in magazines 
about sea captains and de- 
tectives and movie ac- 
tresses. But in the world 
to come you will read re- 
morseless analyses of senile 
decay and tales of love in 
leper colonies. So come, old 
friend, let us to the wood- 
land; let us join our un- 
forced pipings to the melo- 
dious notes of the birds!” 

** Speaking of notes, here’s 
one you wrote yourself. It 
seems to be about money.” 

“Money—dross! Put it 
out of your mind, think no 
more of it! Throw the 
note in the waste basket! 


DRAWN BY 4, B. FULLER 


ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


“Git Some Soap in His Eye, Mister, So We Kin Watch What He Does’”’ 


Think of God; think of art; think of sex! Now in the new 
world the ferment ——”’ 

But I interrupted him. ‘I think I know what would 
happen in the new world?” I said. “‘And what is more, 
I know perfectly well that our present economic system 
puts some men on a treadmill, but to others it gives 
strength and power and happiness. And I know that some 
of the regulations of our moral code are outworn and 
illogical; our civilization rattles a good bit, but we have 
been working on it for about twenty thousand years and 


MORNING 
PAPER ! 


An Allegory of the Yellow Press 


we aren’t ready to scrap they 
yet. The new world won’t bere 
for quite some time, and in t 
note is due next week.” 


I found, without any surprise ; 
a good deal more than a goa! 
the business devices of the bat 


HE old-fashioned maiden ¢ 
In a way that was modest a 
The new-fangled girl wears a. 
Of a hue that is fixed and a 
The former at some things woul 
With a silence both sweet anc 
The latter will equally gush 
Over politics, poodles or farm 
The one was as shy as a thrus 
Yet her object in life was t 
The other has ecru 
With engagemen 
and Harry; | 
Although we contei, 
tush!” 2 | 
Still at picking a) 
Of old-fashioned gi} 
In like fools whe 
tarry. | 
—Charles 


i ey One Firi 
ins VE lost a lot of | 
A lot of my creec 
I don’t believe in s) 
Or messages fron 


I don’t believe news 

Or the things the; 

And the terms of their wonderful ba 
As often as not are lies! 


| 


I don’t believe the fish Joe caught 
Are as big as he says they are; 

I don’t believe the stock I bought 
Will ever go up to par! 


I don’t believe my friend’s sincere 
When he says nice things to me; 
I don’t beli: 
Nor the | 
seel 


But I have 
and tr 
That not 
slay; 
Each sprin 
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luscious vegetables — 


je pride of the garden 


| Lift your spoon and feel them, melt in 
your mouth as you relish their delicious 
flavors! Baby lima beans, dainty little peas, 
_ the sweetest of corn, juicy tomatoes, hearty 
cubes of white and sweet potatoes, diced 
Chantenay carrots and golden turnips, 
_ chopped cabbage, snow-white celery, 
plump barley, alphabet macaroni, French 


\ er Leet CAMPBELL COMPANY 9 of v 


“~~ es NJ, USA 


We blend the best with careful pains 


leeks, okra and fresh parsley, with broth In skilful combination 
, } N ; And every single can contains 
of fine beef to give its vigor. Bring to Our business reputation. 


__ this dish your keenest appetite, for here is 
food worthy of it. The famous Campbell’s 
chefs blend thirty-two different ingredients 
into this one richly substantial soup. Our 
__ feputation is before you—in each fragrant 

and tempting plate of Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup! 


12 cents a can 
21 other kinds 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great amd the Near Greaj 


A Pleasing Irritant 


RRITANTS are sometimes good things. If the proper 
if sort of irritant is applied to an enemy, he may, in his 

rage, come out in the open where he can easily be 
knocked on the head or blown up with a well-directed hand 
grenade. Even the calmest and most self-possessed gentle- 
men, if deliberately and sagaciously irritated, are apt to 
lose control of themselves and emit streams of profanity 
and ill-chosen remarks which may later be used against 
them with telling effect. 

Senator George Higgins Moses, Republican, of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, is a natural-born irritant. As a 
thorn in the flesh he displays such unusual ability as to 
make the toughest and hardiest New England thorn bush 
wonder how it ought to go to work to get a reputation. 
His professional duties require him to be a thorn in the 
flesh of all Democratic senators, and he does this with great 
enthusiasm and success. His native ability as a thorn, 
however, is such that it cannot always be repressed within 
party lines; and senators belonging to his own party may 
frequently be seen seated in dark corners with looks of 
poignant anguish on their faces, due to the fact that their 
tender sensibilities and their senatorial dignity have been 
severely punctured and lacerated by the Moses thorn. 

He has been heard to state publicly and derisively, for 
example, that the short but unexpected flight of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding from his seat in the Senate Chamber to 
the presidential chair in the White House was one of the 
most unfortunate things that ever happened to the Senate, 
inasmuch as it caused every senator to think that he could 
go and do likewise. 

With a dash of New England modesty and reticence 
peculiar to all his acts and utterances, this sturdy son of 
New Hampshire invariably excepts himself when publicly 
exposing the fond and foolish hopes of the senators. He 
himself, he says loudly and firmly, doesn’t want to be 
President, and never expects to be. But the other ninety- 
five senators want to be, and expect to be, and are devoting 
a great deal of their time to making arrangements to be. 

He may have been guilty of some slight exaggeration in 
accusing the other ninety-five senators of expecting to be 
President; not more than ninety-three or ninety-four of 
them may expect to be. But the chances are fairly good 
that he was strictly accurate concerning his own desires; 
for if he had any desire to be President himself he would 
be so busy making arrangements to grab the job that he 
would have no time for public utterances. 

He may be modest and reticent in some respects, but he 
is not at all backward in asking for what he wants, whether 
it be the undivided attention of the United States Senate, 
or a diplomatic post among the effete courts and the 
satin knee pants of Europe. In fact there are some who 
say that he has already asked Senator James W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., Republican, of New York, to make him Secre- 
tary of State on that happy and presumably far-off day 
when Wadsworth, like Warren Gamaliel Harding, is trans- 
lated from the Senate Chamber to the presidency. And 
if Wadsworth becomes President, Moses will deserve the 
job; for he will have shown sufficient prophetic powers in 
foreseeing Wadsworth’s presidential chances to make the 
prophecies of Ezekiel seem, by comparison, like those of 
the gentlemen who declared in August, 1914, that the late 
European war would be over in six weeks. 


A Man Who Votes as He Thinks 


HEN, too, George Higgins Moses has frequently been 

heard to declare with an embarrassing lack of reticence 
that if the members of the United States Senate would 
only vote as they drink there would be considerably more 
beer in sight than can be detected in our large cities at the 
present time by those who know where to get it; and he 
also observes coldly and dispassionately that the so-called 
farm bloc of the Senate, instead of being composed of 
farmers, is composed of lawyers, a newspaper editor, a 
well digger, and so on, the big and clearly expressed Moses 
idea being that the farm-bloc senators farm the farmers 
instead of farming the soil. 

Some of the Moses ideas occasionally stub their toes and 
have to be taken away on a wheelbarrow, as was the case 
when, after visiting the White House during the last year 
of Mr. Wilson’s incumbency, he told the Washington 
correspondents that they’d better get better acquainted 
with Vice President Marshall, inasmuch as Mr. Marshall 
would soon be occupying the presidential chair. 

The chief thing to be remembered about George Hig- 
gins Moses, of New Hampshire, however, is not the fact 
that he is sometimes wrong. Everybody is wrong at one 
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time or another; everyone, not even excepting Senator 
Borah, Doctor Coué, the New York Times, the most 
prominent newspaper columnists, the Supreme Court, 
Clemenceau and Judge Landis. The things to be remem- 
bered about Senator Moses are the fact that he says what 
he thinks, and says it so that everyone whose ears aren’t 
stuffed with cotton knows exactly what he is saying; and 
the fact that he votes the way he thinks he ought to vote 
in spite of hell, high water and organized minorities. 

He was first elected to the United States Senate to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Senator Gallinger. In one 
short year he voted against woman suffrage on a day 
when, out of one hundred and six million people, he had 
the one vote that settled the question. He rebelled against 
the Medical Beer Bill as being an unwarranted act under 
the Constitution. He voted for the first antistrike pro- 
vision in the Esch-Cummins Bill, and he was one of the 
Battalion of Death on the Versailles Treaty. 

Having cast these votes in one year’s time, he repaired 
to his old New Hampshire home and brazenly offered him- 
self for reélection to those silent New Hampshire voters, 
who, to quote a well-known New Hampshire college song, 
are reputed to have the granite of New England in their 
muscles and their brains. 

Now some of these votes of his were votes that might 
have been expected to cause the proletariat to rise up and 
bang him in the eye. When an aspirant for senatorial office 
has the ladies against him, and the Prohibitionists, to say 
nothing of the labor vote, it is generally conceded that he 
would save time and money if he were to go out and jump 
in the lake instead of running for office. In fact most 
candidates for reélection to the Senate would never have 
permitted themselves to be so promiscuous with their 
votes at such a critical time. 

Moses, however, did as he gol-durned pleased; and he 
did it, furthermore, whenever he gol-durned pleased; and 
when he was running for reélection he opened up his mouth 
and hoarsely bragged about what he had done, instead of 
waiting for his opponents to come along and accuse him 
of it. At once the sturdy New Hampshire voters laughed 


their silent and sour New Hampshire laughs ang 
their chin whiskers pleasantly, and remarked “ 
George!’”’ with a penetrating New Hampshire 
cent. And when the vote was counted, George 
Moses was found to have defeated his opponent] 
one, thus lending weight to the old adage, which] 
attained any wide credence in the Senate—the 
says you can best please the largest number of ; 
pleasing yourself. 

The subject of this sketch looms up at an eay 
front of a background in which are blended | 
reliable brands of New England statesmanship, 
oratory, religion and fish. His ancestor, John 
peared in Portsmouth in 1639 and took up a far 
in the New Hampshire manner, has yielded prol 
of stones and Moseses at regular intervals ever s} 
father was a Baptist clergyman who, at the time th; 
Higgins was born, was living in Lubee, Main 
afterward, however, the family moved to Eastp 
it was in the fragrant neighborhood of the Eastpa 
factories that young Moses proceeded to draw th 
erful breaths of freedom which were later to be 
to such striking advantage in the halls of Con 
the courts of Europe. 


How Moses Landed in the Senat 


HE next move of the Moses family was to 
New Hampshire, birthplace of Daniel Webster, 
there is so much talk of Daniel Webster in the: 
towns in which he went to school or taught school 
wise conferred lasting fame upon the neighbort 
the rising generations in those towns grow to hate. 
George Higgins Moses, being an exceptional 
decided he would be perfectly happy if he coule 
portion of the free advertising that Daniel We 
receiving. So he set himself to follow as nearl 
in Daniel’s footsteps, and betook himself 
College. 

It was believed in those days that no man wo 
mitted to take a degree from Dartmouth unl 
done one of three things, to wit: Taught schoc 


for a season as a book agent. Moses, being on 
of six in a country parsonage, and seeing the n 
tling if he wanted a Websterian education, 


called high because it was upstairs. He offer 
Houghton’s Patent Political Reversible Map 
sold any of them because New Hampshire vo 
their political maps in their heads and shrink 
versibility. In fact it is said in Concord, New Hi 
that although George Moses can sell himself tot 
with unusual skill, his salesmanship ability in oth 
so slender that he couldn’t sell dollar bills to fact: 
ers at fifty cents apiece. As a waiter he laid th 
work for future diplomatic successes by the skill w 
he learned to impart to the hotel guests.the sad? 
they would have to take well-done roast beef i 
rare, and that the mince pie was all gone. 
While he was still an undergraduate he cone 
idea of picking up a little spare change by workir 
the New Hampshire Legislature, which convent 
the summer months. So, with the noteworth} 
shyness which may always be noted in his acl 
speech when he wants anything, he went to an ex+ 
friend and stated his wants firmly and explicit 
vinced—as almost everyone usually is—that the 
be some sort of dark and dangerous trouble 
didn’t get what he wanted, the ex-senator spd 
governor of the state; and the governor of the sta 
impressed that he appointed Moses as his secret 
out ever having seen him. That summer there! 
split in the Republican Party, occasioned by 
desire of Senator William E. Chandler and « 
Gallinger to occupy the same seat in the Senate. 
was divided into Chandler men and Gallinger } 
feeling ran so high that everyone longed to drop 
his opponent’s soup. Moses attracted Chandle! 
tion, and the two of them struck up an intim 
eventually landed Moses in the United States é 
the end of the summer Moses went back t¢ 
and was duly graduated in the class of 18! 
benediction of a relieved faculty. 
After graduation he went to work on Chan 
paper, the Concord Evening Monitor, pausi 
to labor with the Republican State Comm 
offered a highly remunerative job—a thousé 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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‘ere i is a special comfort and a special satisfaction in a closed car 


«sturdy and thoroughly reliable as the Hupmobile is known to be. 


“e knowledge that it can be counted upon with implicit confidence, 
iy after day, is worth even more than its snug weather-protection. 


Leryone recognizes the Hupmobile’s special reputation for 
ater economy and longer life. 


Nnerever it is prized for these cardinal virtues—and that includes 
-: entire Hupmobile ownership—it is prized equally for its rare 
jality of always keeping on the go. 


ese closed cars afford all the cozy shelter that any closed 
‘can afford—and in addition, those other attributes which are 
ested so particularly with the Hupmobile. 
Touring Car, 81115; Roadster, $1115; Special Touring Car, $1215; Special Roadster, 


| 
$7215; New Tawo-passenger Coupe, 81385; Four-passenger Coupe, 817535; Sedan, 
$7675. Cord tires on all models. Prices F. 0. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile enclosed bodies are 
built in our own shops, exclu- 
sively for the Hupmobile chassis. 


In their own way, they are as 
stout and strong and durable as 
the chassis itself. 


Hidden away beneath their 
beautiful design, and their rich 
upholstery and trim, is the 
strength which enables them to 
render years of competent 
service. 


No outside restriction can be 
placed on Hupmobile ideals of 
quality, in either chassis or body 
since both in their entirety are the 
product of Hupmobile factories. 
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taurant on Piccadilly Circus, to see a regular soda 

fountain; and more homelike still was the tall, red- 
headed boy who presided over it. He hailed from Ne- 
braska, he told me, and had come over to England to 
try his luck in the British business world. Certainly the 
Nebraska boy had found a foothold in the center of things. 
Just outside the door one could see the moving mass of 
humanity crowding the sidewalks, dodging among the taxis, 
and swarming around the flower sellers who noisily market 
their wares at the foot of the bronze figure that ornaments 
the center of the circus. The nine streets that lead into 
Piccadilly were emptying an endless stream of loaded 
busses to add to the crowds already there. 

The boy from Nebraska appeared to appreciate the 
opportunities offered to carve a business niche for himself 
in the very heart of the British Empire. On the mirror 
back of his soda counter he had painted the names of 
fascinating drinks, his glasses were stacked in imposing 
fashion, clean and shining, and his own alert actions were 
a pleasure to watch. Beside him the other employes of the 
restaurant appeared colorless and phlegmatic. It was 
easy to imagine the energetic boy from Nebraska making 
himself so valuable to his employers that he would have to 
be taken into partnership and eventually become a power 
in the business world which he had chosen. Evidently the 
same idea had occurred to him, for he took me into his 
confidence in a whispered aside, between customers. 

“This English game is dead easy,” he said gleefully. 
‘‘A regular hustler can make them sit up and take notice, 
and that’s what I am doing. It’s no trick at all to get along 
over here. Come in and see me whenever you’re down 
this way.” p 

It was a couple of weeks before I had opportunity to 
accept this genial invitation and when I did I was doomed 
to disappointment, for when I went into the restaurant 
again there was a sedate, somewhat slow-moving English 
girl behind the soda counter, performing her duties with 
entire lack of flourish or vivacity. I asked the young lady 
at the cashier’s desk what had become of the tall, red- 
headed boy. She answered with true English conservatism. 

“T think ’e’s not here now, sir,’’ she said. ‘‘In fact, I’m 
sure ’e’s not here. To be exact, ’e’s not been here since last 
Saturday night a week ago.” 


I WAS like a prea from home, in the little res- 


The Nebraska Boy’s Faux Pas 


4 ee date named by the young lady cashier was only a 
few days subsequent to that on which the Nebraska 
boy had told me he was getting on so well, and I was in- 
terested. I suggested that he had possibly left to accept a 
better offer elsewhere. 

“T can’t say as to that, sir,’”’ she answered. “Maybe ’e 
has a better position wherever ’e has gone. But ’e got the 
sack here!’’ 

This was a terrible ending of a dream wherein the Eng- 
lish game appeared ridiculously easy and one needed only 
to hustle in order to rise to wealth and position in the 
British metropolis. I pressed the lady cashier for details. 

“T don’t rightly know all about it,’ she said, “but I 
fancy the young man liked his own way a bit too much. 
’E talked sort of loud around here, and that’s against the 
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rules of the place. Sometimes ’e would tell customers 
what they ought to drink, like ’e knew better than they did 
what they wanted. And then ’e often called gentleman 
customers brother, when they weren’t any relation to 
him at all!” 

The lady cashier made a supreme effort to put into 
words the precise sum of the Nebraska boy’s shortcom- 
ings. She said, “‘The young man didn’t know the London 
game and ’e wouldn’t take the trouble to learn it. So’e got 
the sack!” 

That is all I know about the boy from home who 
thought the English game dead easy; and it is important 
only because it is illustrative of weightier matters. A great 
number of American firms have invaded England for the 
purpose of establishing an overseas outlet for their prod- 
ucts, and many have been eminently successful. Every- 
where in the London business district one is constantly 
astonished to see names familiar in American trade painted 
on the windows of office buildings; and there are many 
retail establishments devoted entirely to the sale of Amer- 
ican manufactured products. There is an American Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The London Sales Managers’ Club has 
a heavy sprinkling of American executives in its member- 
ship, men who are ably representing their home factories 
in British business. No American who spends any time in 
England can fail to be impressed and flattered by the con- 
stant evidences of his countrymen’s success in this oversea 
market. 

There have, however, been some slips. Some American 
firms, particularly since the war, have invaded the English 
field, found it unprofitable, and quit. It is the purpose of 
this article to pass along the information gained from inter- 
views with many business men, both American and British, 
with the view of setting down the things that make for 
success or failure in gaining a foothold in England. 

At first sight the English game does look easy, for the 
country appears decidedly behind the times from our 
American standpoint. One may travel from one end of 
the country to the other and find the best hotels still in the 
washbowl-and-pitcher stage of development, and in the 
rural districts there are more horses and buggies on 
the roads than automobiles. Apparently the English need 
just the things we have developed so efficiently by means 
of mass production, and they do not take to mass produc- 
tion themselves. As a thoughtful London business man 
said to me, ‘You know we English would never build a 
great factory to make just one special article as you Amer- 
icans do. It would be against our traditions.” 

England has more than forty million people who are 
possible customers for the products of ambitious American 
manufacturers, and on account of the compact nature of 
the country it costs less to do business there than at home. 
Also, we speak the same language, have a common litera- 
ture and think a good deal the same way. The English are 
good spenders, pay their bills, and like most of the things 
we manufacture. Like any other race they would rather 


buy homemade products, but they don’t make a fetish of it. - 
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But this easy-appearing market contains 
ought not to be overlooked by the Americ 
turer ambitious to extend his trade across t! 
has got to learn the English game and p 
chances are he will find it an expensive a 
Some American manufacturers already in 
field, market their products through British-c 
agencies; but the larger and ordinarily the 1 
ful ones usually open their own offices and d 
direct fashion. One baffling thing that confron 
ican firm starting to go after British busines 
culty of obtaining necessary trade informatior 
base its operations. There are no business-rese 
such as are maintained by a dozen great uw 
America, where one may get for the asking : 
figures on almost any line of business. The Br 
communicative about his business, and any 
must be got by indirect methods. Subjects ¢ 
American business man talks freely, and as 
course, are closely guarded secrets in England 
I talked with an English attorney who acts 
counselor for many firms throughout the kin 
so well established in his profession that whe 
trip to confer with a client he seldom puts u 
but is usually received in the client’s home 
During the course of conversation I asked him 
ever shied at any of the plans he worked out 
account of the expense involved. 


Most Extraordinary Viewpoii 


E ANSWERED: “In all my experience 

consultant I have never asked a client if 
ford any plan I suggested. Merely, I propo: 
which might be done to increase his business 
what it will probably cost; and he silently cor 
says yes or no. To ask him if he could afford 
money would be decidedly bad form and he) 
it. In fact, if a client were to mention his fit 
at all I should think that he had lost his ne 
about to go bankrupt.” 

This attitude explains a situation that has p 
American business men who have opened - 
offices and prepared to go after business. In 
regular procedure would be to get a list of firm 
be possible customers and then subscribe to a¢ 
for information as to their financial standing. 
there is no such easy method, for though the 
agencies they work under a great handicaj 
is practically impossible to get authoritatiy 
information. 

A London wholesaler said to me in 2 P 
“I understand that in your country every b 
goes to some bureau the first of the year and” 
ten statement concerning his financial worth, 
others may judge of his responsibility. TI 
extraordinary proceeding. Most extraordinal 

To one accustomed to our methods the Eng 
might seem extraordinary, but, nevertheless, 
the American firm that wants to sell goods 
England must depend largely on its own eflo 
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| Pass. Roadster $865 
Pass. Touring 885 

Pass. Coupe - 1175 
Pass.Sedan - 1395 

| Pass. Touring 
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| Pass. Sport 
Roadster - - 1025 
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5 Pass.Sedan - 1985 
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Prererence for Buick: : 
Increases Daily 


Business firms and business men, as well 
as all other motorists, prefer Buick because 
it is so dependable, so economical, and so 
well adapted to meet their various needs— 
no matter how urgent or exacting. 


They realize, also, that this increasing 
public preference for Buick, so marked this 
year in the 1923 models, makes the selec- 
tion of their Buick a matter of moment. 


Choosing the model they desire well in 
advance of the time they wish to drive it 
has become a practice with the vast 
majority of Buick owners who have been 
Buick buyers year after year. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Ftirnt, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
necessary credit information. The credit 
agencies, of course, can help some; but the 
usual way is to make inquiries among other 
members of the trade and in that manner 
learn how promptly the prospective custo- 
mer has been paying his bills. To give an 
idea of how it is done I will quote what an- 
other London wholesaler had to say on the 
subject. 

““What would you do,” I asked, “if some 
merchant in the Midlands whom you did 
not know should come into your place and 
give an order for a big bill of goods to be 
shipped on thirty days’ time? Would you 
ask him for a statement of his financial 
affairs?” 

His answer was prompt. 

“Certainly not, unless I was looking for 
trouble,” he said. ‘“‘If I did anything like 
that he would most likely tell me that his 
financial affairs were none of my business 
and that I had better keep my goods. The 
most I could do would be to find out by 
casual conversation what other firms he 
had been doing business with, and while I 
took him out to lunch have one of my book- 
keepers call up these firms and inquire how 
promptly he was in the habit of paying his 
bills.” 

To an American used to direct methods 
this would seem a singular way of doing 
business. It is not, however, so bad as it 
seems, because the credit situation in Eng- 
land is less of a problem than with us. Most 
of the British firms are long established and 
are on a solid basis. The manager of a New 
York concern that has maintained a Lon- 
don office for several years and that has 
more than six hundred accounts through- 
out Britain told me that he accumulated 
no bad debts last year in spite of the de- 


pression; the previous year he had but a, 


single loss and that amounted to less than a 
hundred dollars. 

Business generally is on a more solid 
foundation than with us. This is easily ex- 
plained from the fact that there is little 
opportunity for a fly-by-night trader to get 
a start in England. Goods are sold mostly 
on thirty-day terms, and if the bill is not 
paid promptly no more goods are shipped. 
Men are not inclined to be reckless about 
taking on more obligations than they can 
reasonably meet, because failure means the 
end. A business man rarely gets a second 
chance. One has only to remember Mr. 
Sedley in Thackeray’s Vanity Fair to get a 
vivid picture of what failure means in Eng- 
land, for it is as true today as a hundred 
years ago. 


The British Idea of Collateral 


The British system of banking, which 
makes it harder to borrow money than 
with us, is another factor for preventing 
men from overreaching themselves. There 
is no chance for a rising young business 
man to establish easy credit with his local 
banker by Saturday-afternoon golf or social 
evenings at the club, because there are, 
strictly speaking, no local bankers. Prac- 
tically the entire banking business of the 
kingdom is in the hands of half a dozen 
great institutions which have branches 
everywhere and are operated like our chain- 
store organizations—that is, all questions of 
policy are decided at headquarters and the 
local branch managers merely carry out the 
rules laid down. In the matter of a very 
small loan the branch manager may use his 
own discretion, but in a transaction of any 
importance the facts in the case are for- 
mally reduced to writing and submitted to 
the head office for a decision. The rising 
young business man might be the closest 
friend of his local bank manager, but his 
application for a loan would have to go be- 
fore a committee of entire strangers, sitting 
around a table in some far-off city. The 
quick touch is unknown in English banking 
circles. 

English banks, too, want solid collateral 
for their loans. In London I spent a couple 
of hours with a prosperous silverware manu- 
facturer who does business throughout the 
kingdom and even sells some of his product 


to some of the larger dealers in the United ° 


States. I remarked that it must take a 
great deal of ready money to carry on the 
business, inasmuch as the raw silver and 
the workmen’s wages must be paid for on 
the nail, while the finished product has to 
be delivered to customers on time. I sug- 
gested that he must have to use bank credit 
considerably in such a business. The manu- 
facturer smiled indulgently and replied 
that the firm had been in business nearly a 
hundred years and was able to finance itself. 
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Then he added reflectively: “I suppose 
I could borrow money from my bank if I 
needed it, but I would have to put up some 
kind of security—good stocks or bonds or 
something of that sort.” 

Knowing something of the way in which 
such enterprises are financed in the United 
States, I pressed the question to make 
sure I understood him correctly. I said, 
““Wouldn’t your business itself be consid- 
ered security—all these beautiful pieces of 
silverware in your showcases, and all the 
accounts receivable on your books?” 

He shook his head. 

“The silverware and the accounts on the 
books are fluctuating items,’ he said, ‘‘and 
could not be stored in the bank vaults as 
pledges. I would have to give the bank 
something it could actually and physically 
hold if I wanted to negotiate a loan.” 

The manufacturer’s tone and words were 
convincing enough, but the statement was 
so unusual, viewed from an American 
standpoint, that during the next few days I 
asked half a dozen other London business 
men if it could literally be true, and each 
one said it was the English custom. 

Some of the men I questioned seemed to 
think this banking custom a hardship, but 
one of them pointed out certain advantages. 

“In a way it is a protection to the man 
with an established business,’ he said. 
“Suppose I have worked twenty or thirty 
years to build up my enterprise and have at 
last got it on asolid basis; I don’t have to 
worry about some new concern starting up 
next door on a shoe string and taking my 
clients away from me, because the new con- 
cern has got to operate on its own capital 
just the same as I do. It can’t go out and 
borrow money to use in reckless methods 
which would wreck itself and hurt me at the 
same time.”’ 


British Executives 


From the foregoing it is manifest that 
any American firm that decides to establish 
itself in England should take care to make 
arrangements for financing itself from the 
home office. In case the British branch 
needs money to carry on its operations it 
cannot expect to borrow in offhand fashion. 

No observer of business methods in Eng- 
land can fail to be struck with the different 
attitudes toward competition displayed by 
the chief executive of a British and that of 
an American firm. The former is inclined 
to appear secretive and guarded, as though 
he is afraid his competitor may learn some- 
thing that may be used against him. In 
comparison with this attitude, the average 
American executive shows up to pleasing 
advantage. If there is one thing that Amer- 
ican business has accomplished during the 
past thirty years it is the proof that it pays 
to be open and aboveboard with everyone, 
including competitors. In going about 
Great Britain I have invariably been given 
the greatest assistance by American firms 
toward any investigation I wanted to make. 
No questions are asked as to the use to 
which I want to put the information 
gained. I might be a scout from some rival 
firm thinking about entering the field in 
competition, but apparently that would 
make no difference. There is a distinctly 
American attitude that in good business 
there are no secrets, and that a first-class 
product and horse sense are the only things 
that count. 

In defense of the narrower business view- 
point it ought to be said that conditions are 
vastly harder in England than in America, 
and success never happens casually. Hard 
conditions, as everyone knows, incline to 
make men extra cautious even to suspi- 
ciousness. A couple of years ago an English 
firm in London was unfortunate enough to 
have a disastrous fire that completely de- 
stroyed its principal warehouse. It was a 
hard blow, for the busy season was at hand 
and the firm had quantities of goods com- 
ing in, with no available storage. The 
morning papers told of the fire, and before 
ten o’clock the firm received a letter sent by 
special messenger. The letter was from the 
manager of a competing American concern 
and contained an offer of assistance. The 
American wrote that fortunately his firm 
owned two warehouses, neither of them 
being crowded at the moment, and he 
would be very glad to consolidate his stocks 
in one of them and place the other at the 
disposal of the English firm until such time 
as they could rebuild theirs. No charge 
would be made for the rental of the place. 

The messenger brought back a courte- 
ously worded reply, expressing thanks for 
the offer but declining the service. Reading 
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between the lines the American believed he 
could see that the rejection was made be- 
cause it was feared there might be some 
catch to it, and it took a personal visit to 
set aside this attitude and get his offer 
accepted in the spirit in which it was 
tendered. 

Another American firm which covers the 
British market does considerable advertis- 
ing of its product, all the advertising, of 
course, being directed toward getting con- 
sumers to go to the retail dealers who sell 
the product. British law, however, compels 
an advertiser to state his address in all 
printed publicity; and frequently some 
individual, noticing the firm’s London 
wholesale-office address, will go there in- 
stead of patronizing a retailer. The product 
that the firm manufactures is a rather 
high-priced specialty, and it,has been found 
a good idea to sell to such individuals 
whenever they come in. But when such a 
transaction takes place the office takes the 
purchaser’s address and sends the money to 
some retail dealer who handles the product 
in the purchaser’s neighborhood. In other 
words, the manufacturing firm does not 
want to be in the position of a competitor 
to its own dealers, and so passes the sale 
along. This is a custom that has long main- 
tained in the United States, the dealers 
there taking it as a matter of course and 
merely feeling good when a check arrives. 
The London manager, himself an English- 
man, told me his experiences in the matter. 

““When we first began sending money to 
our dealers for sales made in the wholesale 
office,’ he said, ‘“‘our dealers couldn’t un- 
derstand it at all. Mainly they seemed to 
believe it was some kind of a trick the 
Yankee manufacturers were trying to put 
over. One man even brought the check 
back and laid it on my desk with the remark 
that no one had ever before handed him 
money out of a clear sky, and he didn’t pro- 
pose to let himself in for anything by ac- 
cepting it. Even now, after more than 
three years’ operations, we usually have to 
explain carefully that we have no ulterior 
motive and that it is merely good business 
on our part when we refuse to act as com- 
petitors to our own dealers.”’ 

Most American firms going after English 
business find it advisable to employ British 
help wherever possible. The firm just 
quoted has a man from the home office as 
general executive, but all the others, in- 
cluding the sales manager and traveling 
salesmen, are British. At one time it tried 
the experiment of bringing over a couple 
of its star American traveling men to sell 
goods on the road, but sent them back 
after a few months’ trial. The trouble with 
them was, it was explained to me, that 
they were a little too strong in their sales 
methods to suit the English trade. In one 
instance at least a disastrous situation was 
caused by this overstrong salesmanship. 


A Lost Customer 


One of the good customers in a large 
Midland city suddenly stopped buying 
goods and the account was of enough im- 
portance for the American general execu- 
tive to make a special trip to see what was 
the trouble. This was what he learned: One 
of the star salesmen had called on the Mid- 
land firm, and after taking a reasonable 
order from the regular buyer he introduced 
the matter of a new specialty that the fac- 
tory had recently brought out. The buyer 
said he did not believe he would be inter- 
ested in it, but the salesman persisted. 
Finally his enthusiasm got the better of his 
judgment; he said he knew the head of the 
firm would be interested in it, and proposed 
to go and see. It happened that the head of 
the firm was at that moment in plain sight, 
sitting at his desk in an adjoining room, 
and the salesman went boldly in, unan- 
nounced. 

In America this kind of strategy might 
be successful if the head of the firm hap- 
pened to be a man of unconventionality; 
but in England the heads of firms are never 
unconventional. The salesman had broken 
two of the strictest rules of English busi- 
ness. He had passed over a responsible 
subordinate; and he had approached the 
head of the firm with no sending in of card 
or being announced by a messenger. Like 
the Nebraska boy in the Piccadilly restau- 
rant, the salesman did not know the Eng- 
lish game and he had not taken the trouble 
to learn it. But it was his firm that got the 
sack. It is likely the salesman never knew 
he had done anything wrong, for the head of 
the firm bowed him out urbanely; just the 
same it resulted in breaking off relations 
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between the American agenc) 
lish Midland firm. 

The studied urbanity tha, 
British business relations may 
and even pompous, to us in A\, 
we are used to saying what y. 
fewest possible words. In a] 
road trains there is this 3, 
above the racks where Pa 
their bags and suitcases: ‘] 
rack for heavy packages in 
injury to passengers, and | 
prohibited.” 

How the English regard o; 
ful method of expression m 
from a scene in a musical proc 
enjoying a long run at a om 
The back curtain is a purpo: 
tion of downtown New York 
mass of great skyscrapers, — 
Broadway street cars, and th. 
in the distance. Evidently th 
wanted to take a disagreeab) 
business manners, for the m 
part of the picture shows th 
of an office building in state 0 
with a tremendous notice ta 
Keep Out. This Means You! 

The Englishman’s love of g 
a long way toward making t 
of the average business estal 
smoothly. While waiting one 
certain executive in an Eng 
office my attention was dire; 
man with King George wh 
frock coat who was standi 
counter and attending the war 
of substantial individuals, evi 
of the house. A snub-nosed o 
along and plumped a large b 
the counter in the midst of 
which the tall man and the 
immersed, scattering some of 
the floor and disarranging the 
was a case, I thought, where 
ness urbanity would give y 
elemental expression, but the! 
a ripple. Merely the tall mar 
his papers to proceed with tl 
as though nothing had h: 
quietly handed the book back 
nosed youngster. 

“T didn’t mean, my dear 
bring the book here,” he sa 
carry it over to my desk, whe 
when I am disengaged.” 
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A Matter of Adapt 


In English business it is « 
older men who run things, anc 
to find anyone under forty in 
tive position. Those Americ 
are getting along best recogn 
tion, and when necessary t 
American executives pick m 
age, or past. One importa 
firm specializes even further i 
of executives, and insists tha’ 
have a reasonably good spe 
before trusting him to go after 
ness. Here is what the Ame 
manager of this firm told me: 

“It is irritating sometimes,’ 
read in the London papers m¢ 
the subject of the American ac 
to a musical comedy and hear 
fun maker play an Americ 
with a nasal twang that n 
under the sun, frequently wo 
gems as ‘I’ll tell the world,’ 
sure got my goat.’ When I ru 
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icans may, as a people perhaps 
a little more raucous than neeé 
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things. The American who Pé 
to his voice has a better chan 
ness with a high-class Engl. 
who thinks it is only neces: 
himself understood; and thi 
bring over the men who hay 
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“Best to buy for 
bake or fry”’ 


fish balls— 
wholesome, light, crisp of crust 


OR a real old-fashioned New England breakfast, or for a variation of 
the Lenten luncheon menu, try these satisfying codfish balls. 


f Your family will want you to serve them again—soon. And since they are 
inexpensive, and easy to prepare, you will indeed be glad to serve them often. 
| In cooking them, remember that it’s most important to have your kettle 
of Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard piping hot. Then when you drop the 
codfish balls in, the intense heat will quickly sear the outside to a crust. Thus 
no fat soaks in while the balls finish cooking. They will be crisp outside— 
inside entirely free from grease, wholesome and well cooked. 


ie For every sort of frying use, for all kinds of shortening, Swift’s “‘Silverleaf”’ 
Brand Pure Lard is ideal. It is delicate in flavor, creamy smooth in texture. 
It is always uniform, always pure. 

You can buy it from your grocer or your butcher in sanitary 1 pound 
cartons and in convenient pails of 2, 5 and 10 pounds. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Codfish Balls 


Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
Pure Lard 
2 cups codfish 
2 cups mashed potatoes 
ne 1 tablespoon butter 
mr 1¢ cup cream or milk 

| 2 eggs 

pepper 


Soak codfish in cold water for one hour; 
drain and pick into small pieces, then 
place in boiling water for fifteen min- 
utes. Drain and mix with mashed po- 
tatoes, beaten egg, cream and butter; 
season with pepper. Shape into balls 
and fry in hot Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
Pure Lard. Serve with apple sauce 


ft’s “Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 


GOODYEAR 
4 Ply Sanitary Hose 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


Order this new 
Goodyear Sanitary Hose 


Wherever service conditions 
call for sanitary hose—in cream- 
eries, ice cream plants, packing 
houses, beverage plants and 
other manufactories of food prod- 
ucts—there is need for this new- 
est development in Goodyear 
Hose—Goodyear Sanitary Hose. 


Its cream-colored cover is at- 
tractively clean and easy to keep 
clean, thick and highly resistive 
to abrasion. Its body is heavy 
and firm, withstiff wallsthatstand 
up under severest usage. Its 
specially compounded Good- 
year tube withstands the action 
of steam, hot water, animal fats 
and acids. 


Goodyear makes many kinds of 
hose, each of them specifically 
designed, developed and con- 
structed for its purpose—Good- 
year Air Hose, Steam Hose, Curb 
Line Hose, Suction Hose, Spray 
Hose, Lawn Hose and Fire Hose. 
They are all strong and long- 
lived. The G.T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man—is prepared to 
specify the right type of Good- 
year Hose for your service. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GO opeYEAR 


BELTS + HOSE +: VALVES - PACKING 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
pleasant voices. After all, if I were in busi- 
ness back in St. Louis and an Englishman 
came in to try and sell me something, it 
wouldn’t get me in a buying mood for him 
to let loose a broad cockney dialect.” 

One of the most frequent complaints 
against American manufacturers selling 
their products in England is that orders are 
not filled with exactness. The managing 
director of a London importing firm that 
has for a number of years acted as distrib- 
uting agent for a great American factory 
talked to me at length on this subject. 
What he said about it had no sting because, 
although he is an Englishman, he spends 
some time in the United States each year 
and admires many of our ways. The line 
that he handles is not shoes, although I will 
call it that for convenience. 

“T cannot seem to make the American 
factory realize,’’ he said, “‘that if I take an 
order from an English firm for six thousand 
and one pairs of shoes, the shipment of 
six thousand pairs will not be satisfactory. 
From an American standpoint I know this 
may seem pompous and exacting on the 
part of the English buyer; perhaps it is, 
but that is the way the English do business, 
and we have got to recognize it if we want 
their trade.” 


Making Business an Exact Science 


He went on to tell me of a disastrous ex- 
perience he encountered a couple of years 
ago. An important jobber in one of the 
North of England cities gave him a very 
large order, which he sent on to America. 
In due time the jobber received the goods, 
but the order was about 10 per cent short, 
and upon receipt of a complaint the Lon- 
doner got on the train and went to see his 
customer. The interview was distressing. 
The Londoner explained that the factory 
was oversold and that raw materials were 
searce; he thought that under the circum- 
stances the jobber ought to be satisfied 
that he had received as much as 90 per 
cent of the order. It was a futile argument, 
for the jobber met it this way: 

“You expect me to pay my bills in full, 
don’t you? You wouldn’t be satisfied if 
I should send 90 per cent of the money I 
owe? When I signed that order I expected 
to carry out my part to the letter, and I 
expected your factory to do the same. It 
will not be necessary for your salesmen to 
call on me in the future.” 

To this day the importer has not been 
able to renew business relations with the 
North of England jobber. The importer, 
knowing both sides of the Atlantic, did not 
blame either side too much. What he said 
was this: 

“In America that 10 per cent shortage 
seemed a small matter because you are a 
big, prosperous country where there is 
room to make little mistakes and still get 
along. Going broke, even, isn’t the end of 
things to an American, because there are 
plenty of chances for him to get on his feet 
again. 

“But in England things are different. 
The business man works on small margin 
and against keen, strongly entrenched com- 
petition. The Englishman rarely gets more 
than one chance at prosperity and that is 
gained by long years of following the same 
line. The middle-aged man in England 
who goes broke stays broke. 

“Now consider the North of England 
jobber who will not do any more business 
with my American factory because it left 
10 per cent of his order unfilled. He has 
acquired what he has got through many 
years of close figuring. He knows almost 
to a penny how much business he will do 
in a given year, and he plans for it in ad- 
vance. He doesn’t take any chances on 
buying too much or too little for the re- 
quirements of his trade, for any small mis- 
take may create a dangerous situation. In 
America 10 per cent one way or the other 
might be a light matter; in England it 
could easily tip over the careful planning 
of years.” 

Though the importer’s remarks were in- 
tended to show the difference between 
American and English conditions, yet there 
is one phase that has a particular bearing 
on our own country. Any American busi- 
ness man will recall the situation during 
the abnormal couple of years following the 
war, when things were flourishing and pros- 
perity seemed to stretch far away into the 
future. Salesmen were busily going about 
the country, in most cases taking orders 
far in excess of their factories’ ability to 
deliver. There was no concealment aboutit. 
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Time and again I have heard this sales 
argument: 

“You’d better place a big order now be- 
cause it’s a foregone conclusion that you 
won’t get all the stuff anyhow!” 

Many business men to their later sorrow 
did just that. Not only did they order 
more than they needed from one factory 
but from many factories, hoping that 
through a multiplicity of orders they would 
be able to keep their own stocks full. The 
trouble came at the end of the boom 
period, when the factories began to catch 
up with production and to ship out all the 
items on their order books. Some few men 
yielded to temptation and canceled their 
back orders. The vast majority who stood 
up to their obligations found themselves 
swamped with merchandise bought at boom 
prices. It is safe to say that a large 
proportion of the business troubles in 
America during the deflation period arose 
from just this too easy-going method of 
buying. The Englishman who insists on 
exactness in all his dealings, both buying 
and selling, escaped this condition. 

The London importer mentioned another 
incident in this connection which, though 
not flattering to American sensibilities, 
seems worth repeating. Besides acting as 
selling agent in Great Britain for the Amer- 
ican factory he also has the Scandinavian 
countries, and it was with a Norwegian 
merchant that the incident occurred. The 
latter had negotiated for a good-sized order, 
but before signing his name to it asked a 
question: 

“Will the goods be shipped direct from 
America or relayed through your London 
warehouse?” 

The Londoner explained that it would 
save time and trouble to have the order 
shipped direct, but if desired it might come 
through London. 

“Very well then,” said the Norwegian, 
“‘T will sign the order on condition that the 
goods come through London and all items 
are inspected at your warehouse. The last 
invoice I got contained some substitutes for 
items I had ordered, the factory writing 
that it had changed some of its models and 
so sent the newer styles, which it was sure 
I would like better. Now I can’t allow any 
factory five thousand miles away to decide 
what I like or what I can sell. I shall expect 
you to see that everything on this order 
comes precisely as written. Your American 
friends make good merchandise, but they 
seem to treat business more as a game than 
as an exact science.” 


Expecting the Impossible 


Several of the sales managers for Amer- 
ican firms have complained to me that 
their home offices do not understand Eng- 
lish conditions and expect results that can- 
not be obtained. One man told me that he 
was sent to London three years ago to 
establish a British branch and was expected 
to sell his firm’s goods on terms that com- 
pelled the buyers to pay for their purchases 
when the goods had been loaded on steamer 
in New York Harbor. Not only were the 
buyers expected to pay for the goods which 
were still on the other side of the Atlantic 
but they must pay for same in dollars. 

“Reverse the situation,”’ the sales man- 
ager said, ‘‘and imagine a Sheffield cutlery 
manufacturer sending his salesman to Fort 
Worth, for instance, to show his line to a 
dealer. Perhaps the Fort Worth dealer 
would like the line and would select an 
assortment. Then the salesman would say: 
‘Thank you very much for the order, and 
the goods will be ready for you in about 
sixty days. All you have to do is to send 
the money to some broker in Liverpool, 
who will pay us when we deliver your 
order on the boat there. We are not very 
familiar with American money, so the pay- 
ment will have to be made in pounds 
sterling. Just figure this out and send draft 
to Liverpool in plenty of time. Much 
obliged for the order. Good-by!’”’ 

As might be imagined, the sales manager 
did not make much headway in getting 
English business under such conditions, and 
finally induced his firm to open a London 
warehouse where stocks could be accumu- 
lated and merchandise shipped under the 
same terms as offered by competing British 
manufacturers. Since that was done he 
has been able to put the business on the 
right side of the ledger. 

This man also mentioned another feature 
of English business that he claims is not 
recognized by manufacturers in America. 

“My directors,” he said, “‘sit around the 
table in the home office and plan out a 
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It is a satisfaction to those who drive 
cars bearing the familiar imprint— 
Body by Fisher—to realize that 
this symbol is generally accepted as 
conclusive evidence of car value. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST LOUIS 


Iknow I looklike a tramp 
but my skin will not stand 
shaving 

daily. 


Skin Health 
I wonder if the millions who use Mennen 
Shaving Cream credit to it the fine 
healthy condition of their skin and the 
clearness of their complexions. 

Somehow we always take health for 
granted—it’s only when our skin is 
chronically itchy and sensitive that we 
give it a thought. 

But think back—have you ever had 
a particle of trouble with your skin since 
you have used Mennen’s? Has there 
been even a suggestion of irritation or 
infection? No, there has not. 

One of the most important elements 
of Mennen’s Shaving Cream is Boro- 
glycerine. Boro-glycerine is a soothing, 
healing emollient, mildly antiseptic, 
which softens and relaxes skin tissues, 
protecting and invigorating. 

You know how smooth and pliable 
your skin feels after a Mennen shave— 
none of that dry, parchment-like sensa- 
tion that used to make shaving so dis- 
tressing. Boro-glycerine is wonderful. 

Of course, the result which commends 
Mennen most emphatically is the 
marvelous way it softens the beard 
without rubbing in with fingers. The 
first Mennen shave is actually startling 
to a man who has suffered shaving dis- 
tress for years. It doesn’t seem natural 
that a beard so mean could become so 
docile. 

And it always astonishes a shaver, 
that Mennen’s should work as perfectly 
with cold water as with hot—with hard 
water as with soft. No matter what 
water you use, the lather always expands 
into the same thick, creamy, moist mass 
of efficiency—which never dries on the 
face. 

You can buy at any drug store for 
half a dollar a giant tube of Mennen’s 
containing from 200 to 300 perfect 
shaves. Think of the economy! 

Try ten shaves—and if you are not 
100% satisfied send the tube to me and 
[ll refund the purchase price. 
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THE Mennen Company 
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POLITICAL PANACEAS OR ECONOMIC 
REMEDIES FOR EUROPE 


spent the summer in French watering places 
or traveling leisurely through France, that 
many French people were no longer friendly 
to Americans. Certainly the bitterness 
toward Wilson, although not comparable 
with that toward Lloyd George, is general. 
The French feel that both have let them 
down. But I cannot remember any Amer- 
ican who told me that he had been dis- 
courteously used. Certainly old friends 
whom I saw, and who disapproved and 
absolutely condemned the opinions I held 
upon treaties and upon the reparations 
question, were generous and hospitable. 
None the less, one only has to remark the 
note on the French budget that,the debt 
of the French Government to the American 
Government is regarded as political; one 
only has to recall the allusions of Clemen- 
ceau and Lonquet to cancellation; one 
only has to remember the references of 
Clemenceau and others to an economic 
imperialism as dangerous as any military 
imperialism, to realize that the French 
contemplate as inevitable the cancellation 
of the French debt to America, and wish 
us to agree toit. It was the theory of some 
of the most distinguished Frenchmen in 
1917 that all the Allied debts should be 
pooled and prorated to the several coun- 
tries in proportion to their natural wealth 
and natural resources. Under this French 
plan we would have assumed the greater 
part of all the international war debt, and 
thus what cancellation contemplates now, 
would have been accomplished. In 1919 
there were responsible Frenchmen who 
hoped for another loan of a billion dollars 
from our Government. 


France’s Internal Debt 


I think that today there is no French 
financial expert—I speak now of profes- 
sional economists and financiers—who will 
say that he can sit down with a pencil and 
paper and find a solution of the problem 
of the French debt. The debt is growing. 
Practically all the revenue of the country 
is now absorbed in the service of the debt, 
while the annual deficit, now amounting 
roughly to five hundred million dollars gold 
a year, is equal to the annual outlay upon 
the French military and civil establish- 
ment, exclusive of all reparations charges. 
There is no impartial judge who believes 
that Germany can pay more than ten 
billion dollars, and that over a period of 
twenty years, with little or nothing annu- 
ally to begin with, and the greater part of it 
during the second decade. What then, your 
French financier may ask, can France do in 
the matter of her debt to America, if she can- 
not balance her own budget except by the 
permanent depreciation of the france, which 
in itself is an indirect repudiation of, say, 
a third or a half of that internal debt which 
is in the hands of the small French invest- 
ors in every community in France? 

The road from Paris to the Rhine cities 
carries the motorist through Belleau Wood 
and Verdun, past villages and farmsteads 
in course of reconstruction to Metz, past 
Treves, where are quartered the Moroccan 
troops. Verdun, in winter, is still a waste, 
like Gustave Doré’s picture of the Frozen 
Hell, but in the summer, the commandant 
told me, the scrub brush and other verdure 
which has sprung up have filled the shell 
holes and covered the once blasted hill- 
sides. Verdun, the Morte Homme, Souville, 
still stand as witnesses to the ruin and 
waste of war. The countryside presents 
less evidence of the damage done by the 
Germans. You may, of course, notice new 
tile roofs among the old, and know that 
they cover rebuilt cottages and houses. 
You will, at intervals, find frame dwell- 
ings— temporary shelters certainly beside 
the stone cottages in which the French 
peasant has been accustomed to dwell—but 
as weatherproof and as comfortable as 
many a settler’s shack which not so many 
years ago we saw in Western Kansas and 
Nebraska or upon hilly clearings in the 
cations of the Rockies or the Sierras. You 
will see fewer ruined or unfinished ware- 
houses and factories than you will see un- 
finished or ruined cottages, for a great 
number of factories have been rebuilt, as 
many proportionately as there are pro- 
portionately few cottages reconstructed. I 
do not pretend to know whether influence 
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secured the reconstruction of the buildings 
of the large manufacturer rather than 
those of the small peasant, or whether 
France was unwise in rebuilding factories 
beyond present needs, or whether in the 
long run it will prove to have been sound 
policy. Whatever the truth may be, there 
is very considerable discontent on the part 
of the peasants who have seen the factories 
rebuilt while they still are living in tempo- 
rary cottages, and on the part of very many 
more who sympathize with them. This dis- 
content, as you may hear public men say in 
France, requires the government to secure 
reparations or to take other steps to make 
good to the peasants what already has been 
made good to the manufacturers. 

The countryside in the autumn is plowed 
and prosperous. You may see grazing in 
the farmyards dairy cattle of German 
breeds. The names of the villages and 
those over the shops on the narrow streets 
slowly change as you pass through Alsace 
until they become absolutely all German. 
When your passport has been examined, 
your automobile number registered and 
your baggage ignored, you find yourself 


across the border, and under the govern- ~ 


ment of the International Commission of 
the Saar. The economic assimilation of the 
Saar to France continues. The franc is 
driving out the mark and a steadily increas- 
ing portion of the trade is with France; the 
whole population is infinitely busy mining 
coal for France, and enjoying a prosperity 
that the French hope will lead them to 
vote themselves French in a few years, as 
the treaty requires that they may have an 
opportunity to do. They are busy and 
prosperous, and I am certain that their 
numbers are increasing, for at frequent in- 
tervals, and on both sides of the road, there 
were new buildings and buildings in the 
course of construction, which could only 
have been put up to house an increasingly 
prosperous and growing population. 

At first after we left the frontier there 
was little evidence of French occupation. 
As we were driven gingerly over the snow- 
covered hills about the valleys tributary to 
the Rhine, the great numbers of children— 
children everywhere, in the streets, in the 
school yards and on the doorsteps—forced 
themselves on our attention. In France 
there are less than forty million people; 
in Europe within and without the new fron- 
tiers of Germany, there are between eighty 
and ninety million Germans, and the dis- 
parity is still growing. 


A Fantastic Currency 


The German countryside looks prosper- 
ous, better tilled and better kept than it 
was three years ago, but, in Western Ger- 
many, noticeably bereft of cattle. The 
peoplein the villages, as in the cities, have 
been, I will not say well nourished, but 
better nourished than when I visited in 1919, 
at which time they had not recovered from 
the long period of semistarvation. Then the 
American Relief Mission was still feeding 
thousands upon thousands of children in the 
larger cities. If you stop, as we did, to break 
your fast and spend the night, you have 
the first arresting proof of the change. The 
mark was still worth a couple of cents when 
I was in Germany three years ago. Your 
pocketbook was not inconveniently bulky. 
The currency amused you or gave you reason 
to think, according to your temperament. 
Now it is fantastic and tragic. The pen- 
ciled prices on the printed bill of fare are 
changed sometimes daily, and always 
weekly. You pay several hundred marks 
for a piece of fried carp or for a quart of 
mineral water. You pay an unimaginable 
sum, in marks, for your room, which you 
are formally advised includes the municipal 
tax and the national tax and the stranger’s 
tax and the tip. You are likely to have 
been told by the manager, or a friend, that 
things are greatly changed and that whereas 
when he last had the pleasure of seeing you, 
before the war, you could leave your room 
unlocked with the certainty that nothing 
would be touched, now he would beg you 
to lock bags and room day and night. As 
a matter of fact, at Treves someone—I do 
not know whether it was a policeman, a 
traveler or a sneak thief—softly tried our 
bedroom door twice during the night and 
found it bolted. 
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Car for the Girl in Business 


, modern business woman needs her own 
jonal transportation medium. It saves 
= and increases her efficiency and earn- 
- Yet, because she is a woman, 


¢also insists that her car shall measure 
-o a high standard of quality. 


) Chevrolet Utility Coupé with Fisher 
yy, refined gray cloth upholstery, plate 
3s windows, Ternstedt window regulators, 
( other artistic fittings, stream lines and 
lag comfort, fully meets her quality re- 
rements. Its mechanical efficiency and 
s of handling make strong appeal, and 
lly its surprisingly low price and lowest 
imile cost decide her choice. 


1evrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 


res F.O. B. Flint, Mich. 
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S}OR Five Pass. Touring . . 525 
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tobacco used in Tuxedo. 
Nothing can hurry it. 
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Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer in small 
lots—one dozen tins. 
The cartons are dated, 
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can be sold. 
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names. Thereupon the elder of the two 
gentlemen asked me if I were the American 
political man, and we all in a moment and 
in a mixture of languages began to discuss 
the state of Germany and of the world. 
“The mark,’ I said, ‘““had some buying 
power when I was here three years ago.” 

When the present American Ambassador 
arrived in Berlin in the spring it was still 
worth a cent, but it had fallen so far during 
the six months prior to my second visit 
that a thousand marks were then worth 
about a dime. What this meant in human 
terms the elder of the two men brought out. 

“What do you think is the prospect of a 
man who in the sixties has retired from 
business with a snug fortune of a million 
or two marks, enough to keep him and his 
old wife and to stake his sons in the con- 
tinuance of the old business or the estab- 
lishment of a new one, and who now finds 
himself in his old age, with his family, in 
possession of an income rather smaller 
than that of a young stenographer? He 
must go back to work.” 

With that he resumed the study of his 
folio of papers. He had given us an au- 
thentic autobiographical note. 


Effects of the Depreciated Mark 


At first, I was less depressed by Berlin 
than was my wife. It is true that three 
years ago, coming from Vienna and War- 
saw, the sounder currency, the greater 
commercial capacity and commercial ex- 
perience of the business men in Berlin, the 
smaller number of children proportionately 
dependent upon American relief—all made 
one feel that in arriving in Berlin one was 
leaving the morass for miry but firmer 
ground. But after all, at that time, those 
who had known Berlin before the war 
could never shake off the feeling that before 
them was the spectacle of a great, highly 
organized and highly energized political 
and industrial machine, wrecked. That 
has become familiar now, but there are 
other and depressing changes. 

We could criticize and complain three 
years ago that while America, through the 
Quakers, was feeding the poor, the profit- 
eers made the cafés, the restaurants, the 
theaters and the shops gay with high liy- 
ing. They did, and they gave a superficial 
brillianey to Berlin, of which I saw no trace 
this year. It is all dark now, and today, 
as in Vienna three years ago, the men and 
women whom you meet in the professional, 
commercial and political world seem help- 
less and hopeless. That is very striking, 
for bad as things were in 1919-’20, depend- 
ent as the hungry children were upon 
American aid, bewildered as was the com- 
mercial world of Germany by the unmeas- 
ured and immeasurable indemnity, by the 
ineptitude of their new government—none 
the less they were moved by a real will 
to do, to find at home, in Russia or in 
Southeastern Europe, the means to reés- 
tablish their economic independence and to 
win their economic and political freedom. 

Now the property of thousands of small 
business men has been bolshevized, con- 
fiscated indirectly by the depreciation 
of the mark and by the growing uncer- 
tainty of the value of anything. If two 
hundred marks bought a dollar a little 
while ago, and it takes ten thousand to 
buy one now, you can understand how a 
business man, or any other investor, has 
lost faith in anything but land and brick 
and mortar. If a man had a few railway or 
government bonds or a mortgage which 
paid him so many marks a year at a fixed 
rate, what was once a tidy income will not 
keep him a month today; a mortgage or 
a few bonds, which were negotiable secu- 
rity and which assured capital for a new 
enterprise, are now of no value whatever 
to a business man. 

We were told that there are a dozen or 
fifteen great captains of industry, of whom 
Stinnes is the most conspicuous, who stand 
to profit greatly by what has happened in 
Germany. But the smaller business men, 
the small investors, the great bulk of the 
professional people have had their savings 
very nearly wiped out. If I say that the 
German workman is better off than they 
because his wages have more nearly kept 
pace with the depreciation of the mark and 
the consequent increase in prices, do not 
imagine that he is well off. The counselor 
of the American embassy told me that he 
paid his chauffeur a dollar a week, and the 
cook and the maid in proportion; that he 
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apartment building, and that his wife was 
therefore put to it to recompense them in 
some proportion to what they did for her 
by giving them presents of clothing and 
food. 

As I was once a newspaper publisher I 
was interested to learn that a German lino- 
type operator was paid about one dollar a 
week, and the editor of a large daily from 
fifteen to twenty dollars a month. If the 
German economic organization is weak- 
ened, the political organization is very far 
from strong. The world, I think, has never 
appreciated the task which the Germans, 
and indeed all the newly enfranchised 
peoples, face in organizing governments, 
representative and efficient, strong and re- 
sponsible to public opinion. Rumania, Po- 
land, Jugoslavia share the problem that 
confronts the Germans of Austria and the 
Reich. It takes time to train experienced 
democratic statesmen, to organize adminis- 
trative departments anew, to develop 
parliamentary practice and parliamentary 
habits. Consider the government of these 
states under the articles of confederation and 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 

Certainly travel in Europe east of the 
Rhine is not comfortable, measured by the 
standard of American express trains; but 
the experienced wayfarer can go by wagon- 
lit from Berlin to Brussels without any 
great discomfort. It is agreeable, in Brus- 
sels, to emerge on the station platform in a 
realm of physically manageable bank notes 
and manageable nickel coins. Three years 
ago, when I had come from Vienna and 
Warsaw to Berlin, from the capitals of 
starved children and from countries where 
good coins had given way to rotten paper, 
it was as if one had climbed up out of a 
morass onto a higher and drier level, from 
which, in turn, one was to climb farther in 
going to France or to Belgium. Now that 
Germany has slipped down into the eco- 
nomic swamp, among all the Continental 
states touched by the war, Belgium gives the 
greatest impression of progress, the great- 
est promise of recovery and solvency. The 
Belgians have been industrious, where some 
others have not; they have been more pru- 
dent than others are. In Theunis, the 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, 
they are blessed with a public servant whose 
talent rises to the level of true statesman- 
ship. Among the prime ministers of the 
northern states chiefly concerned with 
reparations—for I do not speak of the Ital- 
ian Prime Minister, Mussolini, whom I 
have not met—M. Theunis is indubitably 
the ablest. This is not only my humble 
opinion, but that of very nearly all the 
persons with whom I have talked who know 
Poincaré, Law, Cuno and Theunis. 

If Belgium gives the greatest promise of 
economie recovery among the Continental 
states which engaged in the war, her polit- 
ical situation is none the less difficult. It is 
not merely that she sorely needs repara- 
tions, as does France; it is not merely that 
her frontiers on the east march with those 
of Germany, but that geographically, stra- 
tegically, economically, politically, she is in 
a situation made difficult by the growing 
differences between her two great allies, 
the French Republic and the British Em- 
pire. If her prudence, her practical com- 
mercial instinct would lead her to vote 
with the British as against the French in 
the matter of reparations, her geographic 


and military situation compel her to vote, . 


and even to march, with the French into 
the Ruhr. 


Belgium’s Difficult Position 


Look at the map. If French troops in 
considerable numbers occupy the territory 
from Mainz to Essen, Belgium would have 
the French Army to the east of her in Ger- 
many and to the west of her in France. 
Thus, despite the industrial activity general 
throughout Belgium, there are added to the 
anxieties about the Belgian budget and 
about reparations due, perplexities about 
their relations with their former allies as 
well as with their former enemies. 

The night boat to England was a hospit- 
able craft. There was something cheerful 
and hopeful in the busy efficiency of the 
stewards, the kindly attentiveness of the 
stewardess, to say nothing of the generous 
fare, which beckoned and welcomed one to 
the European country that has traveled 
farthest along the road to economic recov- 
ery. I have visited England three times 
since the outbreak of the Great War. The 
English point of view and the problems of 
the English are more complex now than they 
were during the terrible days when aircraft 
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1 you are going to the Orient, travel 
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U. S. Government << President’’ ships! 
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Oriental Line. They are earning the 
highest praise from world travelers. 
Send the information blank below 
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achievement, their extraordinary luxury 
and beauty, their unparalleled service. It 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

Thus they see that America has taken 
the place of Britain as the principal money 
market in the world; that it has out- 
stripped Germany as Britain’s competitor 
as a manufacturer of exports and the po- 
tential carrier of ocean freights, and that 
finally America’s wealth and geographic 
security are such that it promises in a short 
time to become more formidable still. 
This condition is aggravated by the col- 
lapse of the markets of Continental Europe, 
and English bankers, traders and politi- 
cians, who move with a unity of purpose 
which has not been achieved in America, 
are eagerly seeking markets outside of 
Europe—in South America and in Asia— 
and look forward with some apprehension 
to an era of bitter competition with the 
United States. 

They have not wholly appreciated, I 
think, that the promised commercial ri- 
valry between the two countries wears no 
military aspect, like that which character- 
ized the competition between the British 
and German empires before the Great War. 
Our commercial aims abroad are not domi- 
nated and directed by the Government, 
nor are they carried forward for purposes of 
governmental aggrandizement. The Wash- 
ington Conference made certain that we 
are not going to enter into a naval com- 
petition like that between the fleets of 
Britain and Germany in the crowded wa- 
ters that wash their shores. There will be no 
Agadir as a prelude to a Serajevo. They 
have not understood, I think, that it is in- 
credible that our Government should seek 
any military-commercial concession like 
that of the Anatolian Railway secured by 
the Germans, or that of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company which Winston Churchill se- 
cured in the Basra oil fields. None the less 
I do not want to give the impression that 


EVENING POST 


the fear of impending friction may not it- 
self engender friction. I remember that 
after spending some hours at the House of 
Commons one evening with some friends, 
one of them told me that he feared that our 
tariff policy, our competition with them as 
carriers at sea and sellers of goods from 
Buenos Aires to Bombay and Shanghai, 
would become so acute as to put a severe 
strain upon the political friendship between 
the two countries. It is not always easy 
immediately to recognize the other man’s 
point of view. 

The present state of Europe, then, so 
depressed as to touch our prosperity, after 
all is due to no single cause, economic or 
political. Plainly it is attributable in great 
part to the waste of war, which can be 
made good only by years of toil and frugal 
living on the part of millions; it is attrib- 
utable in part to the ruin of Russia, where 
more millions have died since the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk than ever were killed while 
Russia fought Germany; it is attributable 
in part to the Balkanization of Europe by 
the peace treaties, which added new boun- 
daries, new governments, new armies, new 
customs borders, new traffic tariffs to the 
many which threatened peace and thwarted 
trade in Europe before the war; it is at- 
tributable in part to the ambitions and 
aborted policies of short-lived cabinets 
throughout Europe; to the planless pur- 
poses of inexperienced parliaments seeking 
to govern talented and dauntless peoples 
long denied self-government. 

The world seeks a remedy for its ills. 
Remedy by the league? Remedy by con- 
ference? 

The members of the league have met in 
conference in Geneva. The governments of 
Europe met in conference at Genoa. The 
prime ministers have. met in conference, 
political and economic, at San Remo, 
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WHO'S WHO=AND WHY 


year—in the Boston Customs House, pro- 
vided he got Senator Chandler’s indorse- 
ment. From Chandler, however, he got 
only a loud, hoarse ‘‘ Nix!” and a reminder 
that if he took the job he would find him- 
self out on the street when the Democrats 
came back into power. So Moses hung on 
to his job with the Monitor at nine dollars 
a week. 

In less than a year he was writing poli- 
tics for the paper. In a little over a year 
he became managing editor. In seven years 
he had bought the paper, in company with 
Chandler’s son. He sold his interest in the 
paper when he was elected to the Senate. 

So things went on until 1908,when Roose- 
velt decided that Taft should inherit the 
presidential mantle. The New Hampshire 
politicians, realizing that all the- post- 
masterships were filled, and that those in 
office were disgustingly healthy, were not 
so keenly interested in the nomination of 
Mr. Taft as they were in finding out who 
was who in New Hampshire politics. The 
campaign proceeded along those lines; and 
when the dust had cleared, it seemed ap- 
parent that the anti-Taftites, known in 
New Hampshire as in all the other states as 
the Allies, and headed by George Higgins 
Moses, ex-Senator Chandler and Senator 
Gallinger, were most emphatically who. 
Moses was elected a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention. When the bal- 
loting took place, Mr. Taft was safely 
nominated before New Hampshire was 
called on to east its vote; but when New 
Hampshire was finally reached Moses and 
his two confreres firmly and haughtily cast 
their votes for Charles Warren Fairbanks. 
When Moses and the two other delegates 
got back to New Hampshire’s rock-ribbed 
hills, they found themselves in need of police 
protection from those who thought they 
should have voted for Taft. This once more 
opened the old question of who was who in 
New Hampshire politics, and the matter 
was again threshed out, this time in a guber- 
natorial election in which the New Hamp- 
shire Allies, headed by Moses, Chandler 
and Gallinger, picked one candidate and 
the anti-Allies picked another. When the 
turmoil had subsided, Moses, Chandler and 
Gallinger were again seen to be who by at 
least two votes to one. 

It then became apparent to the Re- 
publican leaders that George Higgins Moses, 
because of his uncomfortable habit of writ- 
ing what he gol-durned pleased in a gol- 
durned hide-piercing manner, and then 
printing it in the Concord Evening Monitor, 


(Continued from Page 30) 


and also because of his ability to come out 
on top in New Hampshire, was a pretty 
good young feller to keep in a happy and 
contented mood. So the Republican lead- 
ers let it be known that Mr. Taft would not 
be averse to remembering Mr. Moses with 
some slight token of his esteem, and Mr. 
Moses came posting down from Concord 
to see about it. 

Now when Moses was a student at 
Exeter Academy and at Dartmouth he 
had toyed with the Greek language with 
marked success. In fact he was so good that 
when the head of the Greek department at 
Dartmouth set out to be the head of the 
American School for Classical Study in 
Athens, he urged Moses to come along as 
an assistant. Moses wanted to do it; but 
he didn’t; and it is highly probable that in 
the middle of future hectic political cam- 
paigns he frequently cursed himself for 
not having seized the chance to lead a rest- 
ful life'as a professor of Greek in the shadow 
of the Acropolis. 

At any rate, when he appeared, fresh 
from Concord, and was benignantly asked 
what he wanted, he did not, as expected, 
reply that he wanted to be postmaster at 
Concord or collector of customs at Ports- 
mouth; but he clearly and firmly declared 
that he wanted to be minister to Greece. 


Political Santa Clauses 


At this there was some heavy chin 
rubbing, and the Republican Santa Clauses 
said they didn’t know about that. Moses 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently and 
said politely that the Concord Evening 
Monitor would keep right on doing busi- 
ness just the same, even though they were 
unable to make up their minds. At this the 
Santa Clauses sought Philander C. Knox, 
who was slated to be Secretary of State; 
and Mr. Knox emerged and examined 
Moses with some care, and asked whether 
his craving to be minister to Greece was 
practically uncontrollable. Moses replied 
that it was minister to Greece or nothing. 
So Knox gave him a final scrutinizing glance 
and made a note in a small black notebook; 
and two months later George Higgins 
Moses became minister to Greece. 

His arrival in Greece in the summer of 
1909 was signalized by a revolution. He 
leaped into the center of things with a loud 
splash, and inside of a few months all the 
local kings and cabinet ministers were let- 
ting him in by the side door and asking him 
what to do next. 
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Carefree mechanical operation is of first 
importance in the family car. 


It must be easy to drive, easy to park, 
easy to keep in top condition. It must 
be economical as to fuel, oil, tires and 
maintenance. 


Without such advantages no car can 
be satisfactory no matter how attractive 
it may be in other details. Essex values 
are best realized in long hard driving 
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An Ideal Family Car 


For all Seasons—See How Easy to Own 


Why Essex Stays Young 


Roller bearings in rocker-arms—exclusive. 
Chain driven timing gears for quiet 
operation. Radiator shutters insure con- 
stant motor efficiency. Spring shackle ad- 
justment prevents rattles and breakage. 
Lubrication with an oil-can—no messy 
grease cups. Removable valve guide—simple 
and cheap to renew. A few of the reasons. 


service. No ordinary examination of 
a new car reveals them. Time and use, 
only, make their advantages apparent. 


In the Coach you get enduring closed 
car comforts. The cost is little more 
than for the open model. More than 
30,000 Coaches are in service. 


Many Essex cars with over 70,000 miles 
of service are still doing able duty. 
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Goodyear Means 


“Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Solids have been giving us good 
mileage— 12,000 miles in one 
case—under unusually heavy 
loads. They hold the road re- 
gardless.”? -EDW. T. HALL, 
Secretary, Ralston Purina 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Goodyear AIll- 
Weather Tread Solid 
Truck Tire is a thicker 
and tougher tire. It 
has the enormous 
tractive power and 
the cushioning resili- 
ence of the famous 
All-Weather Tread. 
It wears longer, cush- 
ions better, and keeps 
a sure, slipless grip 
on the road. 
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The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear— Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surface Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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THz CINDER BUGGY 


His way of making a bargain was to let 
the party of the second part propose the 
terms. Then he would say yes or no, and 
that was final. Higgling disgusted him. 
But having made a bargain he insisted upon 
it in a relentless, dispassionate manner. 

No one could say he was unjust; but 
from one who is never unjust you shall not 
expect generosity. Human beings do not 
crave justice; they accept it. What they 
long for is understanding through sym- 
pathy. Christopher Gib had no chemistry 
of sympathy. It was left out of him. 
Therefore he had no emotional understand- 
ing of people and people had no rational 
understanding of him. His tragedy was 
invisible. He was denied what he could not 
give—namely, bread of the sweetened loaf 
without price, for which everyone hungers. 
Contempt for all the sentimental aspects 
of life was the self-saving device of his ego. 
He treated people as children. The more 
they disliked him the more bitterly he took 
his due. 

He was ten years younger than General 
Woolwine and dominated the elder man 
in all their joint affairs, as a rational na- 
ture may dominate a romantic one. They 
quarreled a great deal, one in a low, cynical 
voice, the other in loud, righteous tones. 
These disagreements were private. Out- 
wardly to the end they maintained an ap- 
pearance of unbroken amity. As to his 
ideas the old founder was immovable and 
pursued his own way. In matters of busi- 
ness he would sooner yield than continue 
the argument. One neglected business; the 
other lived for it. As the Woolwine estate 
declined that of Gib increased. There was 
no inequity in this. It was inevitable. 
The general drew out his profits and spent 
them; Gib reinvested his in undertakings 
outside the partnership. At the beginning 
the coal and iron lands were divided be- 
tween them in the proportions of one-third 
and two-thirds, according to the amounts 
of capital respectively invested. The one- 
third was Gib’s share. In the end the 
proportions were exactly reversed. The 
Woolwine estate owned one-third and Gib 
tye ryinds, It was all perfectly correct and 
legal. 

At the age of fifty Gib married Sarah, of 
the Withy family that came from New Jer- 
sey and built the first grist mill in New 
Damascus. Sarah was a dutiful, reconciled 
woman of strong, uncomplaining fiber, who 
could not fold her hands until the work 
was done. She never understood her hus- 
band. He never understood her. It wasn’t 
necessary. She was thirty-five and had 
once loved a young man who never even 
suspected it. Of this inarticulate union 
came one son, named Enoch, born on the 
same day with Aaron Breakspeare, Rebec- 
ca’s child, grandson of the founder. 

Christopher Gib lived fifteen years more, 
growing steadily richer and more misunder- 
stood. Then he built himself a tomb, the 
walls of which were three feet thick, re- 
enforced with bar iron, and died in the 
night alone. 

Iv 

ARON BREAKSPEARE, grandson of 
the founder, and Enoch, son of Christo- 
pher Gib, being of the same age, inheriting 
parallel estates in a town realized from a 
joint impulse of their forbears, grew up to- 
gether. They were never friends. They 
were rivals, unable to conceal or control 
their rivalry, the essence of which was an- 
tagonism. But they were inseparable. 
They could not let each other alone. Enoch 
was the stronger physically. In their earli- 
est games and contests his object was to 
make Aaron say “I quit.’”? And Aaron would 
sooner die than say it. In this strife Enoch 
had always the advantage of a definite, 
aggressive purpose. He created the occa- 
sions. Instinctively he knew that the way 
to save oneself in a trial of endurance is to 
keep one’s mind not on one’s own discom- 
fort but on the agony of one’s adversary. 

Aaron’s power was of pride and spirit. 
He would never say quit, no matter how 
much it hurt to go on, and when he was 
beaten he did not complain. Once Enoch 
invented a way of locking their arms so as 
to exert a mutual and very painful torsional 
leverage, perhaps enough to break the 
bones. The game was that each should go 
as far as the other could stand it. All the 
other had to do was to say “Enough.” It 
was fairly played. But the word was never 
uttered and Aaron went home witha broken 
arm. 
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The imponderable values of life—ad- 
miration, sympathy, sudden friendships, 
understanding, liking and being liked—be- 
longed to Aaron as by right. He was that 
kind of being toward whom the heart 
yearns for no reason but its own. Men and 
women loved him without knowing why. 
The people of New Damascus spoke of 
him with possessive affection and worldly 
misgiving; he would do himself no good, 
they said. That means whatever you make 
of it. 

Enoch, pretending to be contemptuous, 
was secretly torn with envy. People looked 
at him and said: “The spit image of his 
father.”” He had many of old Christopher’s 
facial expressions, especially one that was 
unnatural and very disconcerting. Anger 
or any strong adverse emotion would cause 
the face to appear to be smiling. It wasn’t; 
nor was the expression assumed as a mask. 
The effect was accidental, produced by 
some peculiarity in the action of the re- 
tractor muscles. He was by nature more 
saturnine than his father, or perhaps it was 
only that he more indulged the impulse to 
cruelty. At fifteen he was already feared by 
his elders for what he might say. 

His character developed in a true line. 
The traits of his youth became only more 
pronounced as he grew up. To take the 
pride out of Aaron became almost a passion. 
He delighted to expose his frailties and 
limitations. Aaron bought a fast horse. 
Enoch, hating horses, bought a faster one 
and drove it to death. Aaron on a dare 
swam the river at flood, which was thought 
a ne feat. Enoch swam it with his feet 
tied. 

Aaron apparently did not mind. If he 
suspected the envious motive in Enoch’s 
conduct he never spoke of it, but gen- 
erously applauded the other’s triumphs. 
Whatever else happened their intimacy 
remained unbroken. This seemed to be 
no more of one’s seeking than the other’s. 
Those of their own generation wondered, 
but the elders, hearing it spoken of, said it 
was no more strange than the way General 
Woolwine held with Christopher to the 
end of his days, though it more than half 
ruined him. 

They went to the same school.at Phila- 
delphia. Enoch worked just hard enough 
to beat Aaron in everything except mathe- 
matics and popularity, for which he af- 
fected deep contempt, and spent a great 
deal of his leisure prowling about the iron 
foundries. They fascinated him. There 
was iron in the blood of his family. His 
grandfather and great-grandfather had 
been smiths in England. And his father 
had laid upon him one injunction, which was 
never to part with an acre of ore or coal 
land, for some day these undeveloped pos- 
sessions would make him rich. Then se- 
cretly he took up the study of metallurgy. 

Yet, it was Aaron who proposed to 
Enoch that they should pool their interests 
in ore and coal and found an iron industry at 
New Damascus. This fatal thing happened 
sometime between midnight and dawn 
after a disastrous twin celebration of their 
twenty-first birthday with a party of 
friends at Fingerboard Inn. 

Aaron’s mood was sentimental. He felt 
a great twinge for Enoch because of what 
happened at the party. He himself was 
the one to blame. First, he had demanded 
of his friends, when he heard what they 
were doing, that they should invite Enoch, 
too, as an-.equal guest; then with great 
difficulty he had persuaded Enoch to 
come. It was bound to be dismal. Only 
one of Aaron’s reckless spontaneity could 
have imagined otherwise. 

An archaic, mystical man rite survives 
in the panegyrie supper. The root is hero 
worship. The impulse is exacting, jealous 
and sacrificial. Its chosen object, according 
to the rules, must submit to be clothed in 
the colors of perfection, set upon a pedestal 
and gorged with praise until he is purple. 
As the hero’s embarrassment rises his 
makers become more solemn and egregious, 
until suddenly with rough hands they drag 
their colossal effigy down and embrace it, 
and everything, itself included, dissolves in 
maudlin ecstasy. 

Obviously two human objects cannot be 
equally inflated in this manner at once. 
The impulse cannot divide itself. If it tried, 
no matter with what pains of tact, the effort 
would fall. Having invited Enoch, whom 
they all disliked, Aaron’s friends felt ac- 
quitted toward him, and then, knowing 


situation had been purpos 
humiliate him. He did not 
of conscious part in that des} 
him, however, for having le 
unwittingly. : 
Hitherto convivialities ha 
disgusted him. Now in the} 
heart he made a judgment eo 
that they were utterly ben 
made also a resolution whi 
the end of his life. That was 
for all the fact of people’s d 
it against them. | 
Was he not stronger tha) 
who presumed to belittle hin 
he passed them through a te 
not one he could es eak 
mind or body. Perhap 
reason they disliked him. 
He did not return the feeling 
were not important enou 
from him either dislike 
merited only his indiffe 
them in their right plae 6. | 
indifferent to them so lon 
out of his way. If they ¢ 
he would break them indi 
mind became cold and 
longer cared whether anyon 
not. But they should never 
toward him. He would at 
They should fear him. Th; 
would rather be feared thar 
With these self-saving th 
become absent and oblivio 
denly on both sides he was 1 
join hands, and sing to the } 
but instead of joining han 
heavily on the table for att 
was much surprise at thi 
stared at him in silence. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, w 
ishing effect of a cold, sober 
your attention to an unfe 
I propose that we she 
Breakspeare’s ancestors 
for whom there would be ne 
nor any one of us here pi 
woman without whose 
great pioneer would b 
gotten. We shall dri 
Breakspeare’s distinguis 
Adam and Eve, if you pl 
There was a sou 
laughter. It immediat 
was holding up his 
was sneering. He had 
just far enough to do so ¢ 
so far as to give action 
a long awkward moment } 
think either how to turn it 
or redeem their own cond 
ludicrous light in which he 
Then Gearheart, who was t 
who afterward became a gre: 
state, lifted his glass and sp 
judicial manner. ie 
“Mr. Gib is right,” he saic 
the omission. Let us drink 
Eve.” rs 
So they did and that end 
Nobody disliked Gib less; 
spected him more. Aarc 
time was feeling very mis 
point of walking off with h 
to speak of what had me 
could he say that would not 
fact of Enoch’s humiliation 
no way to speak tactfully « 
could not let it alone. 
“T’m sorry,” he said, I 
“For what?” Enoch i 
“T’m afraid you had 
I’m to blame for getting y 
“Not at all,’’ said Enoch. 
trary, I’m indebted to you 
profitable evening of my life. 
He meant this. Those 
anger and mortification from 
suffered so bitterly seemed n¢ 
insignificant. They had been 
in a sense of deliverance. He 
himself from the torment of! 
The fact was unchanged, } 
cared. Therefore it had lo! 
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ne years ago the Great Atlantic & 
ic Tea Co. bought one Pierce-Arrow 
(m-Drive Truck. Today this company 
«ates 170 Pierce-Arrows. 


[sing its selection solely on proved 
tyrmance, the company has added reg- 
ay to its fleets until it now has an 
vitment of $1,000,000.00 in Pierce- 


w Trucks and equipment. 


Costs on every truck are kept up to the 
ies and worked out tothe last decimal 
it. The performance of each Pierce- 

iw is checked every day. But each 
1) check has only emphasized the con- 
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sistent dependability and the remarkable 
economy of every Pierce-Arrow which 


the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
in operation. 


In serving the 7,000 “A. & P.” grocery 
stores, the Pierce-Arrows meet practically 
every traffic, climatic and road condition. 


Available for your inspection are actual 
cost records of Pierce-Arrow perform- 
ance in 174 industries and trades. Let 
us show you how much more econom- 
ical and profitable Pierce-Arrow Worm- 
Drive Dual-Valve Trucks are in your 
business. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 
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Seventeen of the 24 Pierce-Arrow 
Trucks used by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. in the hilly 
Pittsburgh district have covered 
more than’ 100,000 miles each. 
Despite this fact, only 6 per cent of 
the trucks’ total possible working 
timehas beenrequired formechan- 
‘cal maintenance and painting. 
The other 94 per cent of the total 
possible working time is spent 
by these veteran trucks at work, 
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Do you 


sling a 
slouchy leg? 


HERE ARE LOTS of folks 
who wear their socks wrinkled 
and unhappy looking, simply be- 
cause they haven’t yet found a 
comfortable garter that holds up 
socks perfectly without binding. 


We'd Like 

to have all these folks try Ivory 
Garters. It’ll be a revelation in 
comfort and convenience! 
Ivory Garters are different! They 
do not have any pads or metal 
clasps. The band that goes 
around your leg is all light, lively 
elastic. It ‘“‘gives” freely with 
every movement of the muscles. 
It does not bind. 


You put Ivories on loose. Be- 
cause they haven’t any ready- 
shaped pads, they immediately 
shape themselves to the shape 
of your leg easily and comfort- 
ably. And they hold your socks 
up perfectly. 


Try a Pair 


of Ivory Garters. Notice how 
simple and easy they are to put 
on and take off—how long they’ll 
wear. And above all—how un- 
usually comfortable they are! 
Standard or wide web—single or 
double grip—25 cents and up. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 
New Orleans, La. 


over ' US. & FOREIGN 


Every Inch 
a Garter 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
oppress him. From this sudden birth of 
indifference he derived a feeling of solitary 
power. His mind was disenthralled, His 
whole outlook upon life was altered. For 
the first time he did not wonder whether 
Aaron really liked him or not, or how much, 
since it did not matter in the least. And 
also for the first time he did not dislike 
Aaron. His indifference included everyone, 
and it was sweet. 

Aaron misunderstood the nature of 
Enoch’s placidity. He thought it a kind of 
sublime generosity and felt deep remorse. 
He would not have believed it was in him 
to take a hurt to his pride so magnani- 
mously. He was wrenched with a sudden 
desire to offer some sign or token of durable 
amity. So it was that as in one the well of 
friendship dried up in the other it over- 
flowed. 

They walked for some time in silence. 
On the first eminence east of the town 
their ways parted. There Christopher 
Gib had. built the dark iron-stone house 
which was still Enoch’s home. The Wool- 
wine mansion,where Aaron lived,was higher 
up. Enoch would have turned his way, 
leaving it as usual for Aaron to say good 
night; Aaron detained him by the arm. 

They stood for several minutes with 
their faces averted, gazing alternately at 
the stars that were God’s, at the moun- 
tains that were theirs, and at the town be- 
neath them, showing in silhouette against 
the moon-lacquered river, a dream of their 
forbears realized. It was a beautiful night. 
Their thoughts ran together. Both were 
stirred by a vague sense of freedom, know]l- 
edge and responsibility. Each had that day 
come into the possession of his estate. 

It was Enoch who spoke. ‘“ What will 
you do with yours?” he asked. 

Until this moment Aaron had never 
once thought what he should do with it. 
But at the sound of Enoch’s voice asking 
the question so bluntly a complete idea 
crystallized in his mind. It had clarity 
and perspective, like a vision, and sudden 
as it was he felt very familiar with it. 

“Look, Enoch,” he said, ‘‘there is the 
New Damascus we grew up with. Howstill 
it lies in the moonlight. How permanent it 
looks! Yet when we were born it was not 
here. Before we die it will have disap- 
peared. In its place will be a city that 
shall walk out of those mountains, a city 
of furnaces, full of roaring and the clangor 
of metal, flaming and smoking to heaven. 
Your father and my grandfather imagined 
it. They could not themselves bring it to 
pass. It was not for their time. They left 
it for us. We have a destiny here. Let’s 
take it together. Let’s form a partnership 
and found an iron industry.” 

“That’s what I am intending to do,” 
said Enoch. ‘Not the partnership—I was 
not thinking of that—but the iron busi- 
ness; I’ve had that in mind all the time. 
I’ve made a study of it.’’ After a pause he 
added: ‘I didn’t know your thoughts 
turned that way. You never spoke of it 
before.” 

“You never mentioned it either,’ said 
Aaron. “You would prefer to go alone?” 

“The idea of a partnership is new to 
me,” said Enoch. 

“But wouldn’t it be advantageous to de- 
velop our ove and coal holdings jointly? 
They lie together.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Enoch, “I can see that.” 

“Ts it only the newness of the idea that 
bothers you?” 

“T would not have entertained the 
thought as my own,” he said. ‘Since it 
comes from you I do not reject it. I merely 
do not wish to be responsible for it. You 
are not a man for business. Your father 
was not. Your grandfather distinctly was 
not. You would do better in law or politics. 
Still, as you say, there’s an obvious advan- 
tage in bringing all the properties together. 
We'll talk about it tomorrow if you like. 
It’s on your initiative, remember.” 

“Let’s agree on the main point now and 
leave the details,” said Aaron. “‘I’ll take 
my chances with business.” 

He held out his hand. Enoch took it 
slowly. They looked at each other steadily 
in the moonlight. 

“Ts it agreed?” 

“Yes,” said Enoch. 

Then they said good night. 


Vv 


Kas misgivings notwithstanding, 
the partnership of Gib & Breakspeare 
was very successful. This was owing partly 
to the ripeness of the opportunity and per- 
haps even more to the sagacity with which 
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Enoch allotted to Aaron the tasks that 
were suited to his temperament. They put 
in equal amounts of capital and pooled 
their ore and coal lands on a royalty basis. 
Enoch was the dominant partner by right 
of knowledge and force of doggedness. He 
had studied the business. He took the 
manufacturing end and spent the whole of 
his time in New Damascus. Aaron took the 
selling end and made the outside contracts. 

It was easy to open the mines. That 
kind of work was already well understood 
in Pennsylvania. Building a blast furnace 
was much more of an undertaking. It was 
in fact a daring adventure. Older and 
wiser heads, knowing the difficulties and 
chance of disaster, had left it to the fool- 
hardiness of youth. 

Hitherto iron had been produced in this 
country, as elsewhere in the world, by 
primitive methods. Ore was wastefully 
smelted in rude charcoal furnaces unim- 
proved in design ‘since the Middle Ages. 
The process was of great antiquity. It was 
uniform in India at the time ef Alexander’s 
invasion. Its origin even then was lost in 
myth. Tubal-Cain, ‘‘an instructer of every 
artificer in brass and iron,’”’ was master of 
it in the city of his distinguished ancestor, 
Cain, which was in the land of Nod. 

Between the old iron master of the 
Himalayas, fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, with his little clay oven resembling 
an overturned pot, urging the fire with a 
bellows clasped in his arms—a _ bellows 
made from the skin of a goat stripped from 
the animal without ripping the belly part, 
then tied at the leg holes, fitted with a 
wooden nozzle at the neck and stopped 
with an air valve in the tail orifice—the 
difference between him and the iron master 
of the early nineteenth century was only 
that the latter had learned to build his 
forge of rude masonry and to make Nature 
blow his fire. 

The prize in both cases was a nugget of 
glowing iron, the most useful nondigestible 
substance yet discovered by man. It is 
tenacious more than any others save two. 
It is ductile, easily tempered, malleable at 
red heat, marriageable at white heat and 
possesses one miraculous quality: It is mag- 
netic. It calls electricity out of the void, 
snares it, delivers it helpless into the 
hands of man. Without this black-hearted 
substance, fallen from the sun, natively 
pure only in the form of a meteorite, 
lightning could not have been captured and 
enslaved on earth. 

The glowing nugget on the forge hearth, 
called the loop or bloom, is in a crystalline 
condition. It is removed and further re- 
fined by hammering, drawing and rolling 
at red heat. It may be hammered by hand 
on an anvil, or beaten under a trip hammer, 
or rolled between rollers as you might put 
dough through a clothes wringer. The effect 
of this treatment is to elongate the crystal 
into tough fibers. 

A blast furnace differs from a forge not 
in principle so much as in audacity, method 
and degree. The forge pricks Nature and 
extracts iron, one molten drop at a time. 
The blast furnace cuts a gash in her side 
and extracts iron in a blazing stream. 

There were blast furnaces before those 
of Gib & Breakspeare, in England, Ger- 
many and France, but they were few, and 
still in the stage of wonder. They were very 
costly to build, many failed for unknown 
reasons, and the conservative old iron 
masters stuck to the forge. Nowhere had a 
blast furnace been worked with anthracite, 
or stone coal. All that had so far succeeded 
used wood, charcoal, bituminous coal and 
coke. The fuel at New Damascus was an- 
thracite. 

So it was in all respects a rash experi- 
ment and in one respect unique. The 
partners were sure of the theory. The thing 
was scientifically feasible. Yet in practice 
it might fail, for want of handiness with 
a strange process, or because of some 
malicious chemical enemy unaccounted for 
in the elements to be acted upon. And 
failures in iron experiments are ruinous. 
Nothing ever can be saved and the capital 
outlay will have been enormous. 

The skill to build such a blast furnace as 
they required was not only dear and hard 
to find, but when found it was pessimistic 
and disbelieving and disclaimed all respon- 
sibility for the outcome, because it was 
something that had never been done before. 
Expert iron workers to man the process 
were of the same gray-mindedness about it. 

These iron workers had to be imported 
from England under guaranties and _ in- 
veiglements. Nearly all the new iron- 
working methods of that time originated 


States. 


Aaron was abroad impressing t} 
should convert those raw ma 
iron. 

Two years from the time th 
one evening, the first miniaty 
went into action. That pr 
blast furnace is. The holl 
furnace is the mountain cone 
the top with fuel, iron ore g 
flux. The mass is fired at the 
gasses go off at the top in 
an upside-down cataract o 
giddy, voluptuous, hungry 
odd circumstance has relea: 
the cold inert embrace in wh 
lain for ages of years. Ci 
matter flow away below as |; 
seeking itself, falls like rai 
at the bottom and runs 
forming there a molten le 
edges of this lake, taking 
series of molded depressi 
drains into these depressions. 
it dry. Iron workers call the lal 
The forms that appear in the ¢ 
having devoured the sow com} 
called the ‘pigs. The product is 
lump of rough metal the size 
thigh. . 

After the fire is lighted at { 
there is nothing to do for severa 
wait. In this interval the par 
to supper at Enoch’s house. 1 
silence. Aaron made several 
attempts at conversation. The 
were far apart. One was thin] 
tails, of faults to be remedied, | 
the next instance to be avoided 
dwelt upon the achievement as 
whole. Enoch was anxious to gé 

At a point from which the bl 
was visible as a compléte spect 
stopped and seized him by the: 

“Take a look at it, man! Th 
of time for that.” a 

A blast furnace even then ¥ 
blast furnace is—the most 
affront man has yet put upon N 
decoys the elemental forces and 
handy nicknames. Though he ¢ 
them, he may control them thro 
edge of their weaknesses. He | 
immutable habits. From the ( 
Craftsman he steals the true } 
the scale of his own strength he} 
in a furnace, the conditions unde 
earth was made, and extracts 
uproar a lump of cold iron. | 

By the very majesty of the 
conjures up he is himself absut 
ished, to the point of becoming 
As you look at him he is neither 
nor august. Perhaps if one hac 
the creation the appalling effe 
same way would have seemed 1 
wonderful than the Creator. . 
clothes, anxious, preoccupied, 1! 
results, He may have been very 
ing to the eye. é. 

From where he stood, detair 
against his mood, Aaron cou! 
workers moving about the furni 
tiny impish figures, grotesquel! 
cant, scornfully manipulating thi 
intensities. The surrounding s 
lined with people, their faces ? 
dull, lurid glow, and there was 4 
swooning vibration in the alr. 

“Admit it, Enoch,” he said. 
get a thrill from that.” 

“T want to get back,” said E 

They remained at the furnace 
of that night and handled the i 
iron. 7 

“Tt’s good,” said Enoch. 

It was a fine quality of] 
demand for it was immed 
able. Furnaces were added, 
time, until there were eight. 
for some time the sole produ: 
draw and. roll the iron cam 
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LOTHED as befits its well-known merit, 

the Jewett Special appeals to all who want 
a beautiful, completely equipped, sturdy, mod- 
erate-size Six. Painted in attractive colors, 
upholstered in hand-crushed Spanish leather 
to match, with soft cushions of costly construc- 
tion, the Jewett gives all that eye or body 
could wish. 

It is as completely equipped a‘car as you 
could imagine. Double spring bumpers, front 
and rear. Motometer. Nickel-plated radiator. 
Allnickel, barrel type head lamps. Bullet type 
side lamps. Extra cord tire, tube, rim and 
cover mounted at side. Trunk rack and trunk. 
Automatic stop light. Automatic windshield 
wiper. Sun Visor. Rear View Mirror. 


These are the things that every man would 
like to see on his car. Nothing left to buy but 
oiland gasoline. But remember it is not equip- 
ment which makes a serviceable automobile, 
not pretty paint. The sturdy Jewett deserves to 
be your car because of its delightful performance. 


Touring $995 
Roadster $995 
Sedan $1465 
Coupe $1445 


JewWeUT 


A Thrifty Six Built by Paige 


the Jewett Special 


It will pick up from 5 to 25 miles per hour 
in 7 seconds. It will crawl along at less than 
2 miles per hour in traffic and go as fast as you 
dare drive on the open road. Scores of hill- 
climbing events the Jewett has won with ease. 


Jewett is as easy handling as the frailest 
woman could wish. Brake and clutch pedals 
operate with easy pressure. The new type 
clutch, with light-weight driven member and 
six springs instead of one, gives smooth engage- 
ment, also rapid gear shifting. In fact, you can 
drop from high to second speed traveling at 
30 miles an hour in this amazing Jewett. 


And the Paige-built Jewett motor with full 
50 horse power is the finest ever put into a car 
of this size. It is so smooth and so quiet. The 
high-pressure oiling system delivers 3 gallons 
of oil a minute at 20 to 40 pounds pressure to 
all main and connecting-rod bearings. No mo- 
tor was ever better oiled. Wear is banished. 
No motor offers promise of longer life. Ask 
the Jewett dealer to show you. 


Special Touring $1150 
Special Sedan $1665 
Special Coupe $1595 


Prices F.O. B, Factory, Tax Extra 
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— Gabriel Snubbers 
should be on your car. 
Endorsed by 71 auto- 
mobile manufacturers 
who either standard- 
equip or put holes in 
the car frames for them. 
Sold by legitimate dealers 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


GABRIEL 


OTHE 


THERE IS NO 


ae Se  Y/, 


KeepYou onthe If it’s aSnubber 
Seat —it’sa 
Save Your Car *““GABRIEL” 
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ore is smelted in a blast furnace and pig 
iron results. The pig iron is remelted and 
refined in a puddling furnace, squeezed into 
round, spongy lumps, and then hammered 
or passed back and forth through great 
rolls, which form it into long flat or round 
bars of wrought iron. 

In five years the population of New Da- 
mascus trebled. The mines, the blast fur- 
naces and later the drawing mill—the first 
in this country to pass iron through rollers— 
employed thousands of workers. Their 
wants made business. The town was rebuilt. 
That made more business. Enoch on his 
own venture built houses for the ironwork- 
ers and opened a large company store. 

There was a third reason why the part- 
nership, to everyone’s surprise, was suc- 
cessful as a relationship between two 
antagonistic natures. 

Aaron had all the popularity still. The 
social life of New Damascus centered upon 
him. The Woolwine mansion where he lived 
in bachelor eminence was full of entertain- 
ment and gayety. His hospitality was 
memorable. Guests came from afar—from 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and New York— 
to attend his parties. 

Enoch continued to live morosely in the 


| old iron-stone house below. The contrast 


was notable, even painful, but if Enoch 
minded at all there were compensations. 
Within the partnership and outside of it his 
power increased. There was never any 
doubt as to which of them exercised ulti- 
mate authority in matters of business. 
When it came to borrowing capital, as they 
did to build the mill, it was Enoch’s word 
that persuaded the lenders. He made a 
sound they understood—a crunching, hori- 
zontal sound that was not in Aaron at all. 
The instinct that preferred Aaron in friend- 
ship and the instinct that preferred Enoch 
in business could exist, and did, in the same 
people. Enoch was preferred where his 
vanity was. People feared and trusted 
him. That kept the scales even. 


vi 


AVING heard of New Damascus that it 

was marked to become the seat of the 
American iron industry, there appeared at 
this time one Bruno Mitchell, a capitalist, 
thinking to open a bank if the repute of the 
place should prove to be well founded. He 
had prospered in New England, where the 
practice of banking was already well ad- 
vanced; but he believed in the star of iron 
and it led him hither. In his active char- 
acter he was hard and avaricious, yet there 
was a quaintness about him that first con- 
tradicted that fact and then absurdly miti- 
gated one’s opinion of it. He had never 
filled his skin; or perhaps it was a size too 
large in the taking. However, instead of 
hanging loosely, as an oversize skin does 
on wavering natures, it had shrunk to 
measure, so that he was prematurely 
wrinkled and had a leathery look. His face 
wore a quizzical, plagued expression. His 
eyes were blue and restless. He walked 
softly. 

Enoch Gib impressed him deeply. They 
understood each other at sight. 

Persuaded by omens and discoveries that 
New Damascus was the place, Mitchell 
moved himself there, together with all his 
means and chattels and a daughter named 
Esther. He was an important addition to 
the community. He gave it the prestige of 
having one of the first banks west of Phila- 
delphia. To Gib & Breakspeare he was very 
helpful. Not only did he discount their bills 
and effect payments on their account at 
distant points in a manner then new and 
miraculous; he also advanced them con- 
siderable sums of credit and capital. He 
was anxious to make a permanent invest- 
ment in the business, and Enoch was will- 
ing that he should. Aaron objected, as he 
had a right to do, and although both Enoch 
and Mitchell were disappointed, there was 
no open feeling about it. 

Esther Mitchell was twenty-four. Since 
the death of her mother five years before 
she had lived alone with her father, who 
took it each day for granted that she 
should be content to manage his household 
until whatever it is that happens to women 
happened to her. They never spoke of it 
and nothing happened. So time wore on. 
Once in a while he said to himself “I 
wonder why Esther never has a beau” 
and then put it out of his mind. They 
behaved toward each other like two mar- 
ried people who run in parallel grooves and 
never touch. 

When at the death of his wife the 
daughter returned to him from a convent 


years, she was still as mucha g 
as on the day she voluntarj 

responsibilities of her mothe 
had been able to penetrate 
When he tried, as he did at 
a sense of trespassing and gy 
She had a way of looking | 
people, at him, with steady, 

that never betrayed what she 


talked very little. What there 
friendly. He had no idea whaj 
her own time, if she had an. 
asked. 

As a housekeeper she was 
the female adjunct of an ek 
engrossed man she had all th 
none of the liabilities of a 
besides, she was in youth and. 
eye. As a fellow human bei 
riddle. In that light he knew 
than her name. Her castle y 
There was no straight way to 
ermost signs were strange and 

The partners were frequen 
the Mitchell household. The 
was social. The subject w 
They seldom talked of anythin 
ness, of course, has many fa 
not merely the affairs of Gib & 
they discussed. They debated 
iron, metallurgical processes, | 
ing stupidity of Congress. 

The feud between polities ; 
was never new. An economic 
obvious than daylight to tl 
founders was even then a tang 
ties to Congress. What it « 
clearly, once for all, was that y 
tariff protection the Americar 
try would live at the mere 
competitors. On that text 
always the last word, which } 
and became a famous slogan 
ironmongers of that generati 
this: 

“War or tariff.” = 

That now sounds cryptic. © 
clear enough. Everybody kn 
remember that there was no 
in this land before the War of I 
because the mother country 
What she wanted from the Ar 
nists was the raw material toh 
in her own iron mills with hei 
labor, for if the colonists pr 
manufactures for themselves 
ports to the New World woul 
act of the British crown deere 
mill or other engine for slittin 
iron, no plating forge to worl 
hammer and no furnace for m 
should be erected ‘‘in any of H 
Colonies in America.” Mills a 
ing were declared a public x 
abated as such. 

So the colonists, forbidden t 
own iron, were obliged to sell t 
terials to England and buy i 
British merchants in the for 
factures. The war cut the colo 
these British manufactures. 
thereupon obliged by necessit; 
native ironworking industry. 
war the British sent their pro 
United States at prices with w 
American industrialists could 
fully compete, hence the d 
British iron be excluded, or : 
the importation of it be penal 
tariff. This was the histori 
that caused the prosperity, in 
of the early American iron in 
associated with war and tariff 
in results the same. War had: 
of a high tariff. It kept the 
out. 

“And nobody wants war,” | 
add, as a statement of fact. 

Another great topic endles 
was the railroad. It had just 
range of practical vision. W 
possibilities? Would it suppl 
persede canals? Enoch could 
that the railroad would ev 
place of canals. Aaron thoug 
Mitchell thought with Aaron, 
for that reason was more 
own opinion. 

Once Aaron broke all precé 
private chamber of commer¢ 
suddenly to Esther: “What do 

He had been observing her fc 
Through all their interminabl 
dinner table talk she maintail 
rapt attention, with her gaze 

(Continued on Page 
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with should interest ex- 
ecutives and operators wher- 
ever power is generated or 
applied. It is based on 25 
| years of actual field work on 
waste prevention—a subject 
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High Cost of Power 

Few people realize the 
actual loss from packing fric- 
tion. Even in a small plant 
the power thus consumed 
in the prevention of leaks 
around rods and plungers 1s 
immense. 


This condition can be cor- 
rected by Johns-Manville Sea 
Rings, a packing built so that 
the pressure within the cylin- 
der does its own packing. It 
automatically eliminates un- 
necessary friction between 
rod or plunger and packing. 


This automatic packing has 
revolutionized engine room 
practice on pumps, engines 
and compressors by its per- 
formance in power saving. 


What Packings have to do with 


High Maintenance Cost 

Total your packing bills for 
a year, and you have an item 
of considerable size. Yet how 
casually packings are often 
bought without the thought- 
ful care that goes with the 
more showy but less costly 
purchases of equipment— 
pumps, motors, and so forth. 


Let us urge that you buy 
your packings thoughtfully; 
usually when this is not done 
maintenance costs run high. 
The cheapest packings cost 
the most per year. Theywon’t 
stay put; so you reorder again 
and again. Johns-Manville 
packings are used all over the 
country because of what they 
save In maintenance, 


Rod, Plunger and Valve Stem packing: 


Sea Rings; Kearsarge ; Duplex; Mogul. 


Service Interruptions 

Packing prices have been 
too much talked and to the 
detriment of the buyer. Take 
a pipe flange which requires a 
packing gasket worth I4 cents. 
It usually will cost $2 to in- 
stall this and perhaps $50 if it 
fails. The ridiculous account- 
ing 1s this—that a 14-cent 
purchase may cost hundreds 
of times that much in the end. 


Plant idleness, waiting 
around for repairs to be done 
and all the other losses that 
these entail are often directly 
traceable toinferior packings; 
so a few cents more per pound 
for packings is dollars’ worth 
of insurance built right into 
them in your interest. 


Gaskets: Kearsarze—man and hand hole 
and tube plate. 


Sheet packing: Service ; Seigelite. 


expensive fashions 


look to Paris—and Engine Rooms 


Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd. 


ASHIONS have their place, but it has 
always seemed to us that they are de- 
cidedly out of place in the engine room. 


Take packing. Compare the thousands of 
styles of these fabrics with the really small 
number of different uses for them. It cer- 
tainly looks as though style had been over- 
done—if economy to the user is the aim. 


We think it is, and for ten years now have 
advocated packing standardization. Since 
we borrowed and applied this industrial 
idea from you men, no justification is nec- 
essary, but merely a word of explanation. 


Standardization has greatly reduced a 
plant’s necessary investment in packings. 
It has made unnecessary the dribbling 
waste of small quantity purchasing and it 
has cut spoilage to the minimum. 


The thousands of industrials who use the 
Johns-Manville packings charted above find 
that they are able to get more packing service 
perdollarspent. Thisis butnatural when you 
realize that each of these packings has been 
carefully evolved by combining the features 
of hundreds of styles into a single type of 
broadest usefulness and greatest economy. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Power Plant Materials 
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It Cuts Out Noise! 


When the concert is spoiled by a lot of fireworks in your head- 
phones or amplifier, there’s no longer. any reason for sitting help- 
lessly by and blaming it on “‘static’’. 


For, contrary to what you may have been led to think, a great 
part of those disturbing sounds are due not to static at all, but to 
internal action or electrical leakage, or both, in your “‘B”’ batteries. 


Both internal action and electrical leakage set up disturbances, 
and the ‘‘B”’ batteries being in your ’phone circuit, these are in- 
stantly translated into noise. When amplified, even the slightest 
disturbances produce loud, harsh sounds. 


Plainly, then, an ordinary battery will not do for quiet radio 
operation. It must be the right type, and it must be of the right 
design for radio service. 


After many months of research and experiment, following 
more than 20 years of battery-building, Willard has developed a 
leak-proof and noise-free “‘B”’ battery. 


Connect up Willard “‘B”’ Storage Batteries and you'll be 
astonished at the difference in results. Moreover, you'll not 
only get rid of noises but you also will be able to get stations you 
never got before. 


And here’s something else worth remembering—you’ll save 
money, too, for a Willard Radio Battery lasts for years and works 
at a high point of efficiency all the time with only an occasional 
recharging at a trifling cost. 


Go to the nearest Willard Service Station today, and let the 
Willard Dealer tell you more about these batteries. He will give 
you a free booklet full of interest for every radio set owner who 
is looking for better results in receiving. You can get this book- 
let, also, by writing direct to the Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Willard All-Rubber 
Radio “‘A” Battery hasan un- 
breakable one-piece rubber 
case and Threaded Rubber 
Insulation. Neat—easily 
carried—gives steady cur- 
rent that makes frequent 
tuning unnecessary. 


The Willard Colloid Rectifier 
enables you to recharge your 
“B” storage batteries from 
your electric light circuit at 
a trifling cost for current. 
Ask the Willard Dealer to 
show you how easily it is 
accomplished, 


Storage Batteries for 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
who was speaking, and never uttered a 
word. He wondered if she were listening or 
merely watching them. Both her father 
and Enoch were surprised that anyone 
should address her with that kind of ques- 
tion. She was not startled. 

“T wonder which will make the world 
happier,” she said. 

In the way she said it there was a kind of 
disbelieving that referred neither to canals 
nor to railroads but to something repre- 
sented by the discussion. The effect was 
strange. All three men were disturbed in 
their sense of importance. They attacked 
her in concert with a condescending man- 
ner, Enoch leading. How like a woman to 


think that way! What had happiness got’ 


to do with it? The question was economic. 
Which would be the more efficient means 
of transportation? But anyhow—this was 
Enoch—anyhow, was it not obvious that 
whatever increased the wealth of the world 
increased also the sum of human happiness? 

“Ts it?” said Esther. 

They could get nothing more out of her. 
She declined to be argued with and smiled 
at them from a great distance. Her smile 
was impassable. 

Several times after that Aaron tried to 
involve her in their conversations, at dinner 
or in the drawing-room, where she sat apart 
with her needlework, but never again with 
any success. She would look at him with a 
bothered expression, and either recognize 
his effort by no other sign or slowly shake 
her head. This he took for disapproval, and 
thereafter ignored her, as the others did, 
except now and then to scrutinize her in a 
surreptitious manner. When she surprised 
him at that she returned his gaze with 
distant, impersonal curiosity, until he was 
the first to turn away. 

A change took place gradually in the 
partners’ relations with the Mitchell mé- 
nage. Aaron’s visits were no less recurring, 
but Enoch’s became more frequent and 
regular. It was the only household in New 
Damascus in which he felt wholly at ease 
with himself, and properly esteemed. He 
seldom went anywhere else. Very soon the 
women people were saying they knew what 
the attraction was. A certain expectation 
began to crystallize. Enoch became aware 
of it, not knowing how. Mitchell culti- 
vated it adroitly. Since his offer to invest 
capital in the business of Gib & Break- 
speare had been declined, the idea of marry- 
ing Esther to one of the firm took possession 
of his thoughts. His preference was for 
Enoch, because more securely through him 
than through Aaron would the Mitchell 
chariot be hitched to the star of iron. He 
talked of both of them to Esther, with an 
air of being impartial, as if giving her his 
intimate, unguarded impressions. As he 
understood women, their minds worked on 
these matters in a contrary manner. To 
disparage Aaron might be prejudicial to his 
ends. He never did that. Nevertheless, 
Enoch came off by every comparison as 
much the superior person. Esther listened 
attentively and said nothing. 

“Do you ever think of getting married?”’ 
he asked her. ‘‘I sometimes wonder.” 

“No,” she said, “I never have. Why do 
you ask?” 

“But you may,” he said. 

“Have you someone in view for me?” 
In her voice was a certain elusive tone, 
unresolved between doubt and irony, that 
he knew and hated. 

It made him uneasy. Sometimes it made 
him feel small. 

“Seriously, I have,” he replied. “‘That 
is to say, I have hoped you might become 
interested that way in Enoch Gib. You 
know what I think of him. He will be a 
great man in this country if nothing 
happens.” 

“Does it much concern your happi- 
ness?’’ she asked. There was that tone 
again. 
“T wouldn’t put it that way,” he said. 
“JT am thinking of your future. It would 
give me a sense of great comfort.” 

This was at dinner’s end one evening 
when they were alone. As he talked, with 
his eyes down, he traced a figure on the 
tablecloth with a spoon, making it deeper 
and deeper as his unease increased. He 
felt all the time that she was regarding him 
with a wide, impenetrable expression. 

“Oh,” she said after an interval of 
silence. 

Looking at her slyly he caught the re- 
flection of an ambiguous smile. 

Expectations increased. More marriages 
take place under the tyranny of expectation 
than in any other way. All New Damascus 


Febr 


society became expectant, 
posed, as Esther expected, 
bestowing himself where he 
appreciated. She took som 
and then accepted him. Aa 
ently the only person in New 
had not foreseen it. He wa 
ished. 

Why? It was not an jp 
summation. Yet it seemed 
and unnatural. 

He first heard of it at d 
Mitchells. Enoch was pre 
announced it as if Aaron we 
of friends. He responded ; 
was a misplaced note in h 
He was aware of this, and 
But in trying to cancel the 
made it worse. Enoch was 
wool with a sense of proj 
self-satisfaction. Mitchell 
Esther kept looking at Aar 
a troubled, startled express 
He misread it for distaste, 
imagined she disliked him. 
that evening she was brief w 
curt, and this had never hg 

His visits to the Mitchell } 
were formal and less frec 
manner of making himself 
fected him~ disagreeably. 
behavior perplexed him. § 
time much more friendly th 
and at another so delibera 
that he could only conclude 
to estrange him. 

Yet now a fatality began 
a law of coincidence that w 
stand, and that may not ex 
to meet outside the househc 
seemed in each case, by ac 
pected places—on the str 
again, once at night in a erc 
air Puneh and Judy show it 
of them was at all inter 
Philadelphia, where he w 
business and she was sho] 
maid, and once in a memo 
path through the woods to ' 
natural seat on the mounta 
which the view of the valle 

It was a Sunday afternoo 
He was going; she was re 
were at first surprised, the 
and became absurdly self- 
wore a wide-brim hat pullec 
sides and tied under her chi 
and tired; her color was h 
was torn. He noticed it. 

“T was after these,’’ she 
his glance. She held out a bu 
blossoms with a gesture to s 
admired them and there was 
say. So they stood, she loo! 
holding out the dogwood fl 
ing fixedly at them until h 
and she turned to go on. H 
went his way up the path. 
back. She had stopped ani 
a fallen tree trunk. He ret 
not look up. 

“T’d like to give you af 
he said. “‘ Will you come?’ 

“A farewell party?” 

“There ought to be a b 
it,” he said. “‘A sour-gra 
I’ve always wanted to give 
the mansion. Will you con 

““Yes,”’ she said. 

And then again there w 
to say. She rose and he w 
toward the town. 

“Tf Enoch won’t mind,” 

“Why should he mind?” 

“Perhaps he won’t,” saic 

This thought, as to ¥ 
would mind, had far and s 
tions in each of their minds 
silent until at the natural | 
ways she turned to face hi 
her hand. It was a gestu 
He bowed and left her. 

The dinner party took 
weeks before her wedding 
perhaps too elaborate. It ¢ 
preparable element of suce 
his best to save it, and yet! 
it. Esther was visibly def 
sulked. The guests rallied 
was seen to be hopeless an¢ 
alone. They simply could 
gayety. 5 

Aaron as host had spect 
guest of honor, and took 
grew steadily worse. Opi! 
was divided. Some thoug 
natural gloom of his nature 
foreboding for Esther. Ot 
did believe the man was Je! 

(Continued on Pa, 
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To executives in Fine democracy of 
business the Mimeograph brings 
a new kind of independence 


What would it be worth to you if 
you could save a full hour in every 
day’s work? 


What would it be worth to you if 
you could free the time of many of 
your associates from mere details 
for more important undertakings? 


What would it be. worth to you to 
have a silent helper strenuously 
working for the simplifying of your 
business, for dissemination of your 
best inspiration, for the private and 
speedy duplication of important 
bulletins, forms, plans, etc., at 
almost negligible cost? 


If these things are of value to you, 
then you need a Mimeograph. 
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In unnumbered thousands of busi- 
ness and educational institutions 
throughout the world the Mimeo- 
graph is saving a surprising and 
stupendous amount of time and 
money. 


Its hourly grist of five thousand 
well printed copies of a letter, mem- 
orandum, blank, tag, of chart work, 
designs, or kindred recording, is a 
mighty factor in American efficiency. 


Is it not worth your while right now 
to write the A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, for booklet ‘S-2” and in- 
formation as to how the Mimeo- 
graph has brought a greater in- 
dependence to American business? 
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‘Topkis certainly gives 


me a lot for my dollar” | 


“TF there was a prize for having 

worn more different kinds of 
athletic underwear than anyone 
else, I’d win it. 

“T used to try a new one every 
few weeks. I kept on hoping I’d 
find a union suit that would 
really fit—stay true to size after 
washing — wear long enough to 
give me my money’s worth. 

“T was right, too —for I finally 
discovered Topkis. 

“Now you couldn’t hire me 
to wear any other. Topkis gives 
me more for a dollar than I got 
before for twice as much. 

“Fit? Say, I can swing Indian 
clubs without the armholes 
pinching. The wide, long legs 
don’t bunch up when I sit down. 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


The whole suit hangs so easily I 
scarcely feel it. 

“Better material than I found 
in much higher-priced under- 
wear. Buttons sewed on tight. 
Real tailoring that adds months 
of wear. If I’d known Topkis 
sooner, I’d have dodged lots of dis- 
comfort and saved lots of money.” 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. Best 
nainsook and other high-grade 
fabrics. No good dealer will ask 
more — although manysay Topkis 
is worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c per garment. 75c for Boys’ 
Union Suits, Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits. 


Look for the Topkis label. 


Booklet telling what you should know 
about underwear sent free. W/rite for it. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

After a dance Esther and Aaron walked 
on the terrace. 

“Forgive me,” she said. ‘‘I have spoiled 
the party.” 

“No,” he said, “it’s my fault. I knew 
better, but I couldn’t resist it. And it is 
in a sense a farewell party.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“After your wedding I may not see you 
again for a long time. I’m only waiting on 
Enoch’s account. Then I shall be going to 
Europe for a year, perhaps more.” 

“On business?” she asked. 

“Ye-es,”” he answered slowly. 

They took several more turns without 
speaking. 

“What are your plans?”’ he asked. 

“None that I know of,” she said. 

She had stopped. He saw that her gaze 


| was directed at Enoch’s ancestral iron-stone 


house below. The fitful glare of the blast 
furnaces lower down lighted its somber 
nakedness and gave it a relentless, sinister 
aspect. The windows, which were small 
and unsoftened by copings, were like cruel, 
ferocious eyes in a powerful, short-haired, 
suspicious animal. 

‘Shall you live there?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, giving him a frowning, 
startled look, as if he had surprised her at a 
disadvantage. She added: ‘Enoch took 
me through it yesterday. The room where 
he was born—that will be mine. The room 
where his father died is just as it was then. 
He thinks we shouldn’t touch it.” 

She shivered. He asked her if she was 
cold. She wasn’t, but on the next turn 


| past the door she turned and they went in. 


Enoch’s idea of marriage was inherited. 
You take a wife from the church to the 
ancestral abode and become jointly respon- 
sible with God for her past, present, future 
and hereafter, for her body, her mind, her 
way with the neighbors, for everything 
about her save the separate flame of her 
individuality. That is vanity. The house 
is yours, therefore she must accept it. It 
was yours before she had any rights in it, 


| therefore she must get used to it, as she 


must get used to you. And why not? If 
Aaron married would he not take his wife 
to the Woolwine mansion just as it was? 
Well, what was Aaron’s was like Aaron and 
what was Enoch’s was like Enoch, and what 
a woman married was what she got. 
Enoch rode home with Esther that night 
in her father’s carriage. Mitchell had gone 
home earlier and sent the carriage back. 


| As they were passing the iron-stone house— 


fatally then—Enoch asked: 

“What do you and Aaron find to talk 
about?” 

“Nothing,” she said. 

That was literally the truth. It was with 


| extreme difficulty that they found any- 


thing to say to each other. Never had 
they carried on an intimate, self-revealing 
There was too much con- 
straint on both sides. But Enoch could 
hardly believe that Aaron was under any 
circumstances inarticulate like himself. 


| Or was it that he knew instinctively that if 


what Esther said was true there lay in that 
truth a deep significance? 

Her answer made him seethingly angry. 
An ungovernable feeling rose up in him 


| spirally. It was as an adder stinging him 
| in the dark. He could not seize it, for he 
| knew not what or where it was. He could 


not escape from it. The pain was horrible. 

Esther knew nothing of these violent 
emotions. She had no more intuition of 
him than he had of her. That sense by 
which natures attuned exchange thoughts 
without words was impossible between 
them. Between Esther and Aaron it al- 
ready existed—it always had. But it was 
unacknowledged. 

Enoch passed three days without seeing 


| Esther, hoping she might send for him. On 


the fourth day he went to dinner and she 
treated him as if nothing were the matter. 
She hardly knew there was. That made 
it much worse. Then he flourished the 
wound by pretending heroically to conceal 
it. That method will work only provided 
the woman cares and loves the child in her 
man. Esther did not care. She refused to 
discover the hurt. The man’s last recourse 
is to injure the woman. Enoch eased him- 
self by hurting her. He became oppressive. 
He began to mention the things that should 
be rendered unto Cesar, categorically, 
gratuitously. He revealed the laws of Gib; 
he appointed how the concavities of her 
life should correspond to the convexities 
of his; he spoke of penalties, forfeits and 
consequences, and of the ancient legal 
principle that ignorance of the statutes 


is no defense provided 
been duly published. 

wide-open eyes. He 
her with admiration f¢ 


both were not aware 
dramatic occurrence, It 
an earth tremor. An j 

shout, to cry out words ¢ 
ing, to rise and tou 
uncontrollable—almost 


doing so, the possibili 
thought of. 


was then, just then, 
sound of Aaron’s namé 


and began striking at 4 
breast. Vividly, stereopti 
of pictures, there flashed a 
vision every situation in w] 
Aaron and Esther togethe 
able to control the impulse 
its untimely ecstasy; his r; 
govern. 

To Esther’s and her fatk 
he began, with no appar 
whatever, to utter against 
tions of an extreme and irr 
ter. His manner contradic 
of his feelings. It was sel 
would almost say restrai 
his way under stress of e1 
ment. At no point did he 
least incoherent. His wor 
and came to him easily. ( 
thought he was thinking 
earnestly, in solitude. On! 
singular Gib expression, 1 
before in the Mitchell 
mouth contortion one mist 
So far as Esther and Mitch 
performance was gratuitov 
tated. 

It had gone far before th 
his state was one of pas 
discovery had no mitigatir 
made no effort to stop hin 
things that are supposed 
tionable, and of his private 
closed abruptly with the ¢ 
Aaron should never be ! 
house as a guest. 

“Let that be understoo 
Esther. , 

Then Enoch rose from th 
parted. 

Mitchell was stupefied 
slowly at Esther. Her fac 
mask. ; 

“Do you know what 1 
asked. 

““Yes,’’ she said. 

“What? What?” | 

“It’s the only way Mr. ( 
ing your daughter a complir 

And now Bruno é 
other shock. For the first 
Esther rose from the tabl 
there. She went to her | 
maid to bed, and sat for a 
fectly still, at the core of a 
emotions whirling and see 
They were her emotions. — 
them as such. Only, they’ 


her. 

This had always been tt 
fore she understood what 
mother, a stoic, began to 
give way to your feeling 
swallow you up. ate 
can see them they cannot! 
she had watched them fea 
that she had to put them ov 
seen them grow, change an 
engulfed her, and then the 
could save herself was t 
whirling motion that caused 
from her. But it was harde 
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tanks to the vision and resources of 
|. & Davis, comes your opportunity to 
ureme player piano at a reasonable 
t2 same price everywhere. 


need you and your family merely 
‘music of the master composers of 
t: latest, sparkling tunesof Broadway 
>|s this enjoyment restricted to those 
‘our home, too, can possess the fa- 
‘ilo, obtainable in a fine piano, and 
-d terms within your means. 


juncement is made possible by the 
Guecess of Hallet & Davis, a nation- 
ization of historic position in the 

d, whose large production, efficient 
unlimited resources make it possible 
‘the marvelous Virtuolo at quantity 
r rices. 


p need now to be satisfied with a 
‘nent, no need to make apologies for 
a genuine Virtuolo. 


. artistic triumph 

ne and superb in workmanship, the 
|a family possession to be highly 
jk of the pleasure, think of the social 
ing this wonderful player piano— 
'¢ when you want to be alone and 
(your mood dictates, or when the 
: gathers, or for a party. Solemn or 
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gay, classic or popular, it is for you to choose 
from a wealth of selections. 


In the Virtuolo, after years of development, 
Hallet & Davis offer you their finest self-playing 
instrument, with countless improvements and 
advancements, the instrument approved by the 
leading authorities. 


All the cumbrous and unnecessary parts are 
eliminated. Valves that formerly had 19 parts 
now have only 4. Throughout are exclusive 
refinements. The Virtuolo plays exquisitely 
always—simplification ends old-fashioned, 
trouble-making difficulties. 


Close your eyes and listen—the subtle touches 
of the master composers transport you to the 


The Virtuolo is obtainable 
in the following pianos: 


Hallet & Davis 


two models, $685—$750 


Also in the Conway 
two models, $575—$595 


and in the Lexington, $495 
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for every home 


the piano’s finest selections 


a final development 
of the player piano 
and new low prices 


concert hall. Open them and you realize that 
genius has entered your home, willing ever to 
answer your command. 


The Virtuolo is easy to play in every way—a 
child can play it. It is so simple, so dependable. 
All marvel at this new musical attainment. 


Stop wishing —investigate 


Whether you are in the market now or not, 
become acquainted with the Virtuolo and our 
new plan of pricing—one price to all, the nation 
over—and terms within the reach of all. 


In your community there is a leading dealer 


‘in musical instruments who takes pride in offer- 


ing the Virtuolo. He will be glad to play it for 
you or let you play it. He will be glad to assist 
you in making comparisons. But he will not 
urge you unduly to buy. 


These dealers join us in our plan to acquaint 
the public with the Virtuolo. Once people learn 
its supremacy and its price, no other player can 
satisfy. 


We invite you to visit the nearest Virtuolo 
dealer or to write direct to us for the interesting 
“Virtuolo Book”. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY 
Division of Conway Musical Industries 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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o Wireless Receivi 
set is complete 
withou 


HEN your boy points to the Magnavox 
trade mark and says ‘“‘Dad, that’s the real 
reproducer,” he sums up pretty much the whole 
story of Magnavox supremacy and radio 
enjoyment. 


To enjoy all that radio offers in the way of 
daily concert, lecture and news, ask your dealer 
for a receiving set equipped with Magnavox 
Radio, the Reproducer Supreme. 


The Magnavox can be used with any receiving 
set of good quality—the better the set, the 
more Magnavox can do for you. 


R-2 Magnavox Radio with 18- 
inch horn: for those who 
wish the utmost in amplifying 
power; for large audiences, 
dance halls, etc. 


R-3 Magnavox Radio with 14- 
inch horn: the ideal instru- 
ment for use in homes, offices, 
amateur stations, etc. 


Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting the 
largest possible power input 
and volume for your Magna- 
vox Radio. 2 stage. 3 stage. 


Combination R-3 Reproducer 
and 2 stage Power Amplifier. 


Magnavox Products can be had from good dealers everywhere. Our 
interesting new booklet (illustrated in three colors) will be sent on request. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


AGNAVOX 
Radio 
Jhe ower Amplifier 
and Reproducer Supreme 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
keep them whirling and she dared not 
stop, for if she did they would swallow her 


up. 

The spectacle became awesome and 
fascinating, as a maelstrom is, and there 
were moments when the perverse impulse 
to stop, surrender, cast herself headlong 
away, was almost irresistible. She thought 
of this as equivalent to suicide. And she 
had for a long time secretly supposed it 
would ultimately happen. Now she was 
terrified and thrilled by a premonition that 
it was imminent. Never had the waters 
been so mad, so giddy, so nearly ungovern- 
able, so excitingly desirable. 

That is all she was thinking of —if it may 
be called thinking—as she started up, drew 
on walking boots, took a shawl and de- 
scended the stairs. In the hallway she met 
her father. He looked at her with surprise. 

“Are you going out?”’ 

“For a walk,”’ she said. 

“But, Esther! At this hour—alone. 


““Yes,’’ she said, waiting. “‘Do you for- 
bid it?” 

There was a note in her voice he had 
never heard before. She wished him to 
say yes, he forbade it. That was why she 
asked the question. And if he had said 
that the whirling flood would have col- 
lapsed at once. That again was all she was 
thinking. It was a wild, liberating thought. 
But instead he took a step toward her and 
scrutinized her face. 

‘‘Hsther, what has happened to you?” 

““On the eve of my wedding day I am 
going for a walk alone,” she said. 

Since the unprecedented uproar of the 
inclined waters had begun an hour before 
she had not once thought of her wedding. 
The word of it, as now it came to her lips, 
seemed strange and fantastic, though she 
had made no resolve against it. 

Her father stood aside and she passed 
out. 

Half an hour later the knocker sounded 
and Mitchell himself went to the door, 
expecting to receive Esther. There was 
Enoch. He asked to see her. 

“‘She has gone for a walk,”’ said Mitchell. 
““Won’t you come in and wait? She can’t 
be long returning.” 

Enoch hesitated and turned away, saying 
he might have the good luck to meet her. 

He had come to mend the impression he 
was conscious of having left behind him. 
At least that was the ostensible reason. 
That was what he would have said. The 
fact was that the adder had suddenly slunk 
away, and once more came that feeling for 
Esther which was so new and strange and 
caused his heart to stagger back and forth. 
It was stronger than before, stronger than 
pride. He could scarcely breathe for the 
ache of wanting to see her again that night. 

Esther had turned first toward the river 
path, then she changed her direction aim- 
lessly, walked for some distance toward 
the limestone quarry, suddenly swung 
around, passed the blast furnaces, and pres- 
ently, only her feet aware of how they came 
there, she was high on the mountain path to 
Throne Rock. She had been walking too 
fast. Her breath began to fail and she sat 
on a log to rest. The moon came up. The 
log was the same fallen tree trunk on which 
she sat with her dogwood flowers the day 
Aaron turned round, came back, and in- 
vited her to a farewell dinner party. She 
knew it all the time. The scene restored 
itself, with all the feelings it evoked, and 
she did not push them back. They detached 
themselves from the whirling mass and 
touched her. There was a moment in which 
she could not remember anything that had 
happened since; and in that moment, as 
an integral part of it, the figure of Aaron 


appeared, walking towa 
exactly as before. 

She sat so still he y 
passed her. He did not 
time he stood looking a 
move. He could not g 
without speaking he sg; 
little distance, on the ] 
informed on one anothe 
A dry twig falling mad 
Far away below, at regi 
whistle blasts denoted gs 
smelting alchemies. 

Aaronspoke. ‘“‘ What 

“T don’t know,”’ said 

They were silent unt 
again. 

“At ten o’clock,”’ sai 

“At ten o’clock,”’ sai 

The exchange of wore 
on and on, and Aaron 4 
she said. 

“T do not love him.” 

“He loves you,”’ said 

“Does that so much ¢ 
Esther asked. 

“The woman is oblig 
is—unless ” He st 

“Aaron,” she said, “ 
do friends regard each 
sweethearts?” 

“Sweethearts almost: 
he said. 

“So that if one lovec 
a friend he could not te 

“No, he could not.” 

“Not even if he knew 
not love the friend?” 

“No,” said Aaron. 

“‘Then should the wo 

“Tell whom?” asked 

“The friend—the ¢ 
Esther. 4 

Aaron slowly droppe 
his hands. She could f 
A roaring blackness fil 
rose and moved away ¥ 
Aaron overtook her. | 
her. They touched her 
at all at first, then tis 
tightened, until her life 
and all the waters fell. 
arm’s length to see her 

“Through all conseq 
finality,’ he said. And 

How long they stood: 
it was, gazing one upon 
words to say—how longs 
A sound of footsteps, ve 
ecstasy, and there stooc 
them. They had no se 
were shy and startled 
coming back to earth. 

Aaron moved, drawin 
hind him. At that Eno 
away, laughing. Twent 
he laughed again. Wh 
sight he laughed. 

The sound of his lau; 
echoed, swirled, went 2 
the whole valley, blastin 
when he was far off he 
terrible scream. It ros 
rocket, hissed, burst wit 
pitched off into space, 2 
moment was deathly st 
were the first to recovel 
cally to fill up the void. 

Aaron touched Esthet 
She inquired of him not 
her of nothing. They d 
for hours. They walke 
mansion. He called f 
vehicle and wraps. And 
drove, past the settin 
darkness, through the da 


Barre. Next day at 
married. 
(TO BE CONT 
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uthoritative Book 
on California 


Jornians Inc., a non-profit 
\ization composed of men 
istitutions interested in,the 
‘| development of Califor- 
Lill gladly tell you why life is 
(here, in our Great Valley, 
| mountains or by the sea— 
in business, agriculture, 
tition, health—better in the 
s00d you eat. An authorita- 
ook, copiously illustrated, 
le sent you free at your re- 
: giving you essential details 
_ in California. 
: today for this book, and 
{tre your ambitions against 
: thoritative explanation of 
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“After a life that has led me to all parts of the world, has shown me most of 
the natural beauties and acquainted me with most of the advantages of nearly 
all countries, I have chosen California as my place to live, to work and to play, 
and for these reasons: 


“The charm, the color, and the ease of life are greater there; the climate is 
more equable; the advantages are superior; the burdens are less. No section 
of our country, or any other, offers so many or so favorable opportunities to 
the young; na section provides so many comforts for the old; and for those 
on the plateau of life—the middle aged—the premiums of existence are found 
in fullest abundance. I live in California because I believe that California in 
every respect is the best place to live.” 


A famous American, from his home in Central California, has written these 
words to a friend. They represent his personal views. More than that, they 
represent the experiences of thousands and thousands of California's residents. 


In California metropolitan, suburban and rural aspects of living are blended 
into a distinctive, colorful composite. Opportunities for the young, comforts 
for the old, the premiums of existence for the middle aged—these are the 
things California provides in fullest abundance. Three and a half millions of 


/ people enjoy these advantages today. There is room here for thirty millions. 


HEADQUARTERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIANS Inc. 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 508A 


San Francisco, California 


Please send me without charge a copy of book 
“Where Life Is Better” 
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BYERS Pi 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


CUYAHOGA BLDG. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


IROQUOIS HOTEL 


BUFFALO, N‘Y* 


Over 30 Years’ Service 


Over 30 years ago, Byers Pipe was installed in these two 
buildings, ranking among the finest and largest of their 
day. In the heating, plumbing, drainage and steam systems, 
this pipe has served faithfully through all these years. 


Pipe repairs have been negligible. The great bulk of the 
piping, aggregating many miles in length, most of it con- 
cealed in walls and floors, still functions perfectly. In all 
probability, it will continue to do so as long as the build- 
ings remain in use. 


The superior rust resistance of Byers pipe has, in recent 
years, become a notable and outstanding fact, especially 
in view of the many unfortunate experiences in buildings 
of more recent construction in which only slightly cheaper 
pipe has been installed. 


In proportion to the total cost of a pipe system—the life 
of which depends so largely on the rust resistance of the 
pipe used—the extra cost of Byers Pipe is trifling. 


of Whole p; Byers Bulletin No. 38 ‘The Installation 
ui? Be aed by Us S Sy Cost of Pipe’’ contains cost analyses of a 
s on Byers Nes “ey variety of pipe systems, with notes on cor- 


rosive conditions in each. Ask for acopy. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ESTABLISHED 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago Tulsa Los Angeles 
Cleveland Houston 
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“And the coffee wasn’t fit to drink,” 
Oswald muttered as he left the house and 
set out on his ten-minute walk to the sta- 
tion. 

Lovely state of things! And it would be 
like this from this out—the household 
affairs going to the devil, everything 
slighted, seamped or neglected, while that 
foolish woman frittered away her time on 
this new crazy notion. Not such a costly 
experiment as her mushroom raising, per- 
haps—as she had pointed out—or as the 
Belgian-hare business, or the tulip culture, 
or fifty other ways of amassing riches in 
leisure time that Mrs. Bessie had enthusi- 
astically adopted; but an experiment that 
would entail the usual waste, mismanage- 
ment and domestic discomfort until it had 
run its course to disappointment. Costly 
enough! 

“‘Tf aman would be rich he must first ask 
his wife’s consent.’’ Old Ben Franklin said 
that, or something like it; and, saying it, 
he certainly said something. A practical 
man, old Ben. If only Bessie had been a 
practical woman! What might not he, 
Oswald, have been if he had chosen a wife 
wisely; one who would have conducted her 
household with system and order, thriftily 
saving her husband’s money instead of 
frittering it and her own time and strength 
on nonsensical flimflammeries, who would 
have set herself to build a solid edifice of 
prosperity instead of castles in Spain? A 
woman like Annabel Leach, for instance. 

Nearly a block ahead of him he saw Sam 
Wheeler, one of the seven-forty-twosers, 
stepping briskly stationward, and Oswald 
mended his own pace. Wouldn’t do to miss 
that train, darn it! A thousand 7:42’s 
caught, a thousand more to catch—and for 
what? To get down to the same old desk, 
dictate the same old letters, decide the same 
old questions—the same old routine, and 
for the same old salary. But he had done 
the work well, and the Gossages knew it. 
Old Gossage had practically admitted it the 
day before, holding out promotion with a 
string to it, and then jerking the string 
back. The old scoundrel knew that he was 
safe. No family man who had lived to the 
limit of his income could afford to tell his 
employer to go to hell, even if he were con- 
fident that he would be able to get a better 
job and more money by doing it. Always 
a risk, and a married man had to be a 
coward. On the other hand, the employer— 


Gossage, at least—wouldn’t be keen about © 


promoting a wastrel who, after years of 
steady employment on—yes, on a fairly 
good salary, as salaries go, couldn’t show a 
measly five thousand dollars laid by. ‘If 
a man would be rich he must first ask his 
wife’s consent’; but, of course, that hadn’t 
occurred to Gossage. 

He heard the faint whistle of the train, 
and noting the position of its smoke with an 
expert eye, walked on still faster, but with 
his mind working on his grievance. If he 
had hung onto the money that he had put 
into that Florida land! Gedley Leach had 
been going into that, too; but did Annabel 
get behind and push him? She did not! 
She grabbed his coat tails and yanked him 
back. Wise Annabel, who concluded that 
she would take a run down to the west 
coast and take a slant at this dirt-cheap 
wonderland, taking a chance of it being 
snapped up before she got there! Clever 
Annabel, who returned after many weeks 
and told the Hempsons that they had cer- 
tainly cast their bread upon the waters, and 
that just as soon as Mr. Burbank evolved 
an aquatic variety of oranges they would 
make their everlasting fortunes! 

It became necessary for Oswald to run. 
In fact it was just as much as he could do by 
a swift sprint to flip on the rear end of the 
train as it pulled out of the station. That 
meant a walk through the train to the 
smoking car in front. Oswald certainly 
needed the soothing influence of tobacco. 
But about halfway through the second car 
he felt his own coat tails yanked, and look- 
ing round saw that it was Annabel Leach 
who had twitched them. 

“As far as you go,’’ said Annabel, with a 
bright smile, as she made room for him. 

Oswald’s smile was no less bright. It may 
even have been brighter. Gone, vanished, 
obliterated entirely was the cloud that had 
overshadowed his brow; Florida, burned 
bacon, trouble and transpositions were, for 
the nonce, forgotten. The slump went out 
of his shoulders as he raised his hat; his 
chest expanded. A handsome and gallant 


cavalier instantly; hardly, o 
more than approaching mid 
“Annabel! What luck! Lg 
seen you for a month of Sunde 
stunning you are looking! N; 
in any way remarkable, but a 
of absence make it strike me 
than ever.” 4 
The tribute was almost si; 
were no gray hairs in Annabel} 
ure. In her earliest youth g] 
been so vividly, colorfully blon 
hardly tell it. And the same 
on her cheeks and lips; tha 


quite frankly—which she mig} 


if you come to that. Beautify 


ant; by no means frivolous j; 
or manner, but self-possess 
Eyes a little too light and a li 
of a glacial greenish blue, tinti) 
they seemed to warm a little t 
“You always say nice thin) 
she told him. “But if you hay 
for a long time it’s your own 
know where I live.” . 
“Not so sure about it,” Os 
“You used to live only a littl 
from us, which isn’t a long, 
people with six-cylinder cars, | 
erable undertaking for a tired] 
who hasn’t so much as a fliv 
wife.” 
““How is dear Bessie?” 
“* As well as usual, thanks, and 
“Not chickens?” 7 
Annabel smiled as she asked 
and Oswald permitted hims 
ing smile. 
“Something far more re 
chickens,”’ he said. 
Annabel, Bessie confiden 
make our fortunes for us 
month or so. Then we in 
so that we can run over 
Gedley. Gedley is looking w 
lunch together yesterday. Luc 
“He told me.” She regard 
passionately. ‘‘Poor Oswald!’ 
“Oh, I don’t know,”’ said Os 
He felt that he was rather lo 
it. There had been an almost t 
tion in Annabel’s voice; someth 
more than pity, perhaps. Ra 
ing from a woman like Annabe 
handsome woman, as he looked 
figure! ‘‘Statuesque’’—that ws 
clean, hard lines, suggesting 
bronze rather than anything 
yielding as flesh and blood, 
fore Pygmalion must hay 
complacent, apart from the no 
at the thought of his triumpl 
tea’s stoniness. A couplet { 
Offenbach’s operas came into. 


Grace and wit hang rownc 
For still I am the ladies’ 7 


He hummed the gay air. _ 
“You are wonderful!” Anna 
“ Always cheerful and light-hee 
complaining! Gedley is gene! 
about something, when he isn 
stodgy.” F 
“Good old Gedley!”’ said | 
admirably loyal. 4 
“Yes, good old Gedley,” . 
sented, with a wry, hard smile. 
downtown now to attend to g 
ley’s business for him. | 
make a good old hash of it. 0! 
are fools!” 
““Nobody would accuse y! 
one.” 


“ee 


o you really mean that f 
ment?”’ 

“Well, it’s rather a rare t 
beauty and charm combined Wi 
intellect in a woman,” Osw: 
“You might take it so, unless } 
with that sort of thing.” 

“Ah, that’s better!” Sher 
with a brilliant smile. “Oswall 
to be a very rich man, do ¥ 
Here I am, making a rich man 
I’m only afraid he’ll soon th 
got money enough to give UP 
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Ir all started ina tiny Swiss vil- 
lage half a century ago. 


Daniel Peter, with a family to 
support, was struggling along, 
managing to keep the wolf from 
the door, when he was struck with 
an idea. ‘The idea became an ob- 
session. He bent all his energies — 
worked day and night—to carry 
1CLOUL, 


The little village ridiculed him 
for spending so much time in his 
kitchen «trying to make some- 
thing new to eat.” 


But Daniel Peter worked away, 
oblivious to their taunts. And 
he ended by giving to millions 
throughout the world m/R choco- 
Jate—one of the most popular 
and nourishing food-confections 
ever worked out. 


Even more important, Peter 
continued collecting and testing 
the choicest cocoa beans until 


he had perfected his blend. 


And that Peter’s blend has re- 
mained the standard of milk 
chocolate quality for over 
50 years. 


e little village am 


Roasting and blending the 
The 


Peter's process 1s still a secret. In 


cocoa beans is an art. 
our large American factory only 
forementhoroughlytrainedin Swiss 
methods have charge of this work. 


It’s good, this Peter’s Milk 
Chocolate; if you haven’t tasted 
it, you should. You'll like the 
fine, rare flavor of it. Ask for 
Peter's today. 


Dealers unable to obtain Peter’s prompt- 
ly, write to Lamont, Corliss G? Company, 
131 Hudson Street, New York, sole 
selling agents. 
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Backing up 
the Railroads 


Recognizing that co-operation with the 
Railroads is the patriotic obligation of 
every factor in the coal business, The 
Consolidation Coal Company is keyed 
to the one idea of making fullest use of 
the transportation facilities which the 
Railroads are straining to supply. 


Distribution of our 92 mines in the five 
coal-producing states enables usto prevent 
many long hauls by shipping from points 
as near as possible to the consumer. Coal 
cars are thus speeded up for a second 
trip to the mines. 


Furthermore, we are rigorously main- 
taining the Consolidation standard of 
shipping only clean coal of highest power 
content so that not one of the coal cars 
made available to us shall be used to haul 
waste substances so often found in infe- 
rior, carelessly-produced coal. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Detroit, Mich. UNION TRUST BLDG., Washington, D.C. 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N. H. FISHER BLDG., Chicago, Illinois. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., Baltimore, Md. UNION CENTRAL BLDG., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG., Boston, Mass. FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. KIRBY BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio. 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK BLDG., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales! Agents EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD., SHAUGHNESSY BLDG., Montreal, Quebec. 
| MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
F. HURLBUT COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 
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motions of business and be under my feet 
all the time. You wouldn’t be like that. 
You’re really ambitious. You may try to 
hide it, but I think I understand you. 
You’ve got brains and you’ve got ambition. 
All you want is ——”’ She checked herself. 
“‘Life’s a funny thing, isn’t it, Oswald?” 

‘“All I need is a little luck,” said loyal 
Oswald. “And, I might add, a little 
money.” 

At the terminus Oswald helped his fair 
friend into a taxi, closed the door and trans- 
mitted to the driver the Lasalle Street ad- 
dress of her brokers. She kissed her hand 
to him as she drove away, and Oswald 
hoped that some of his train acquaintances 
had noticed that. He would not have been 
seriously offended if somebody had rallied 
him on the incident. ‘‘Some swell dame I 
saw kissing her hand to you this morning, 
Oswald. Naughty, naughty! But I can’t 
say I blame you, at that. Class to that 
lady, I’llsay! How do you doit, sport? Is 
it your handsome face or your winning 
way?” That sort of thing. But appar- 
ently nobody noticed, and Oswald set out 
afoot to the office. 

He had another hard day; harder be- 
cause he had to make an effort to keep his 
mind on his work. Every time that he 
looked over at Naylor’s desk and saw old 
Naylor fumbling with his papers, shuffling 
them about, peering through and over his 
spectacles, considering each document with 
a puzzled frown as he took it up, laid it 


-| down and took it up again, Oswald won- 


dered that the old fellow could have held 
on so long as he had and kept his depart- 
ment going in any fashion whatever. High 
time he was retired, poor old boy! And 
what would Rennie make of it? Oswald 
caught himself looking over at Rennie’s 
desk a good deal. Rennie was a man of 
about his own age; young enough to enter- 
tain new ideas, vigorous enough to carry 
them out. But would he?. Doubtful, in 
spite of Mr. Rennie’s brisk and competent 
air. 
Very doubtful! A good deal of a four- 
flusher, Rennie; just about capable of 
handling the job he had, if no extra strain 
was put upon him. He would be an im- 
provement on Naylor, of course, if his con- 
ceit didn’t carry him out of his depth; but 
the job really needed a man of brains and 
imagination, with a hard, practical streak 
in him. Such a man Oswald felt himself 
to be. 

Annabel had told him that he had brains 
and ambition. Yes, Annabel did under- 
stand him. She had brains, too, and a 
practical streak. Perhaps not so hard. 
Oswald recollected the warm pressure of 
the hand that she had ungloved to give 
him before she got into the taxi. There 
was something in that action—unmistak- 
able when you came to think it over. Well, 
here was Rennie over at Naylor’s desk and 
the two talking together. Was Naylor 
already beginning the breaking in of his 
successor? 

But give the man of brain and imagina- 
tion that foreign department to play with 
and see what would happen inside of a 
year! Something more than a little reor- 
ganization; bigger results than mere econ- 
omy in its administration. Instead of 
retrenchment, there would be expenditures 
on a grand scale; but Gossages’ goods 
would be going to the ends of the earth in 
all directions, and from all directions the 
profits would come rolling in to an extent 
now undreamed of in the Gossage philos- 
ophy. The increased salary would be a 
nice thing for the man of brains, but the 
great thing would be the achievement. 
Yes, Annabel understood him. He was 
ambitious. His ambition may have been 
dormant all these years, but it was there. 
He had lain awake the night before, his 
remarkable brain busy with schemes for 
the extension of world trade for Gossages— 
and he had heard the impractical partner 
of his joys and sorrows whispering to her- 
self words that might go into ‘‘unconstitu- 
tionality.” 

And Annabel was making Gedley Leach 
a rich man! 

Yes, on the whole, it had been a pretty 
hard day for Oswald; and he returned to 
the bosom of his family in no better humor 
than that in which he had left it. To begin 
with, it was raining when the train arrived 
at Deepdene. Bess had begged him to take 
his umbrella; but he had rather ungra- 


| ciously refused to encumber himself with it, 
/ and now he was in for a soaking. It was 


blowing as well as raining; blowing hard— 
against him, of course—and it was a cold, 


. | 
cold wind that lashed hig 
agely this way and that, as j | 
impatience to find a way 
his bones and the marrow 


his thoughts were natur: ‘“ 


get, and the ditto that 
would get; to say nothing of 
and Lois wanted and would } 
exclusive of winter underwear 
family. Such cheery little th 

But, after all, home await, 
come, light, warmth and cheer 
laid out, a good, hot dinner, w 
fragrant coffee in readiness, | 
find all these creature comfor 
of the muddy road? He wo 
least he did not at once. The 
approached it, seemed deser 
light from any window, not 
smoke from a chimney. He] 
in the hall before he got his y 
then Bessie came running doy 
in great consternation, 

“Jimps, my poor fellow! ° 
simply drowned, and oh, how, 
Oh, oh, Jimps, I had no idea j 
as this! Come into the living; 
light the gas grate. Never min 
Oh, why didn’t you take you 

She dragged him to the 
there relinquished his arm an 
him to the grate; where, af 
three matches in her eagerne 
fourth and accomplished a 
alarming explosion of the aecu 
which by a lucky miracle faile 
than slightly singe her as she ti 
Oswald swore. | 

“Tt’s all right,” she reassu 
with his assistance she scran 
feet. “I’m not hurt. Now; 
and warm yourself while I fet« 
thing dry to put on.” 

She was out of the room like 
Oswald heard her upstairs 
drawers and slamming closet 
shrugged his shoulders and heg 
a sodden shoe. Before he hai 
his wife was back, both her arr 
garments, which she at once di 


“I’m so sorry—so awfully, aj 
If I had only known ——” — 
“Here, let that alone,” snap 
drawing his foot back. “T 
that. Did you bring any towe 
“Yes, dear. You see, I was 
bedroom, and I didn’t even n 
had started to rain until I he: 
I was never more ——” | 
“That'll do,’ said Oswa 
‘“Where’s Harry? I suppose 
have brought my raincoat and 
down to the station. Too mu 
“Harry went over to Jim Ba 
him install his wireless. He 
waiting for the rain to stop. 
how te 
“It didn’t oceur to you tl 
want to put on dry socks, did 
“Here they are, dear.” 
“Then if you’ll be kind enot 
the kitchen and get me somet 
drink—and take those wet | 
you—I’ll change my underwea 
door after you, please.” 
“T just wanted to tell you- 
“ Am I to stand shivering hel 
clothes while you tell me? Tel 
Bessie disappeared. 
“She can’t tell me anything,” 
savagely. ‘I know.” ' 
But he did not know the wo 
time that he had changed, Be: 
with hot coffee. He sipped it a! 
her darkly. 
“This is warmed over,” he @ 
“Of course, dear. I thought 
something hot at once, and the 
have been time to make frest 
Helga couldn’t come to help thi 
Her husband is at home Sl 
ordered a nice steak and I thou 
it all ready for you by t 
home; but Lois and Harry 
““Where’s Lois?” 4 
“She went to the mat 


Is that it?” 


(Continued on Page 
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Producing a better adding machine at a lower 
\price than the business world has been edu- 
‘cated to expect has been accomplished by the 
'Add-Index Corporation. With modern fac- 
tories, designed to take advantage of the 
‘latest manufacturing practices, and without 
ja large investment to protect in the way of 
‘obsolete plants and equipment, Add-Index 
has now been able to put fine adding machines 
within everyone’s reach. 


‘The Corporation is so amply financed that very 
/easy terms are possible. There isn’t a business 
(man in the country who cannot afford the 
|small monthly payments on an Add-Index. 
'Even more important, there isn’t a business 


ieasonable Prices and Ea 
: Put Adding Machines Within Everyone’s Reach 


a 


ie 


anywhere, including the farms, which cannot 
save more money with an Add-Index than 
it costs. 


Small, light and compact, taking up very 
little desk or counter space, and readily re- 
movable to any part of the store or office, 
Add-Index Adding Machines are manufac- 
tured in standard sizes at prices ranging from 
$125 up. Their use saves time, which is the same 
asmoney. They prevent and uncover mistakes. 
Their employment substitutes profitable ac- 
curacy for wasteful errors. 


In construction the Add-Index represents 
the sum total of the best standards of adding 


No. 690 portable and visi- 
ble adding and listing 
machine — capacity 
9,999,999.99— 

81 keys. 


sy lerms 


machine manufacture. In point of service, it 
is backed by sales offices distributed through- 
out the entire country, a nation-wide system. 


Every store, farm and office can now have 
adding machine service without a large in- 
vestment. Reasonable in price, sold on small 
monthly payments and built for long, accurate 
service, Add-Index Adding Machines are 
well worth every business man’s investiga- 
tion. 


Write for a demonstration—prompt and 
courteous service, without the slightest obli- 
gation to buy if you are not convinced that it 
is to your own best interest. 


ADD-INDEX CORPORATION, 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., AND ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Add-Index Combination 
The Add-Index Register 


An adding machine and cash register 
combined—takes care of all cash and 
charge sales, received-on-account and 
paid-out transactions. 


Secretary 
A fire-resisting com- 
bination cash register, 
ding machine, safe, 
desk, and cash and credit 
account filing system—a 
whole office in one ma- 
ne. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


_Add-Index 


Adding Machines, Credit Files, Filing Machines ana Cash Registers 


Add-Index Finding and 
Filing Machine 
Touch proper keys and 
up jumps the record. 
Saves time and labor and 
provides speed and ac- 
curacy in handling 
records. Used by Sav- 
ings Banks, Newspapers, 
Installment Houses and 
many other kinds of 


business. 
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They accused him 
of cleaning his pipe 


But he pleaded not guilty; 
he had merely filled it 
with Edgeworth 


There is an old story about the youngster 
who washed his face and hands before 
going to school and none of his boy friends 
recognized him. 


There is another about—but as this one 
comes in the form of a letter, we’re going 
to give it to you that way. 


1551 Portsmouth Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 


Larus & BROTHER Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


A short while ago you were kind 
enough to send me generous samples of 
both kinds of Edgeworth, and I enjoyed 
every grain of them. 

When I lit the old pipe, several re- 
marked on the fragrance of the tobacco 
and actually accused me of giving my 
pipe a scouring. But I had to disillu- 
sion them and tell them it was the to- 
bacco and not the pipe. 

So if I continue to woo Lady Nico- 
tine, my best bet (and her best) will be 
Edgeworth. 


Thanking you, I remain, 
Very gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Apton A. Brown. 


This letter gave us a genuine surprise. 
Although we have often been assured by 
smokers that Edge- 
worth has a fragrance 
that can’t be beaten, 
this is the first inti- 
mation that smoking 
Edgeworth does away 
with cleaning your 
pipe. 

And of course we 
don’t admit that 
it does. 


Edgeworth 
smokers may not 
find it necessary 
to scour their 
pipes often, but 
any pipe should 
be cleaned now 
and then—for 
sentiment if for nothing else. 


Besides its fragrance, Edgeworth has a 
taste that suits a lot of people. Not every- 
one. But enough so we are always eager 
to send out free samples on the chance that 
we may make a new friend for life, 


If you haven’t tried Edgeworth, write 
your name and address down on a postal 
and send it off to us. We will send you 
immediately generous helpings both of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome tin humidors, 
and also in various handy in-between sizes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go if 
you should like Edgeworth, we would ap- 
preciate that courtesy on your part. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 58) 

“T’m awfully sorry, but you see. I'll 
have that steak on in a jiffy, and there are 
some cold potatoes I can fry while the 
steak’s broiling, and I’ve already started 
the coffee. Just be patient, dear.” 

“Oh, damn!” cried Oswald 

It was not a sociable, happy evening by 
any means. Bessie did the best with the 
steak that her perturbed condition per- 
mitted; but to broil a steak properly the 
artist should be calm of spirit, confident, 
unhurried and undisturbed, and the lady 
was anxious, remorseful, tremulous and 
distracted. Lois blew in before long, in 
time to slip into a big apron and hinder a 
little; and then came Harry, and sounds of 
high words from the living room into which 
he had unfortunately intruded. He re- 
treated in disorder to the kitchen. 

“Say, mom, what’s eating pops? He’s 
been bawling me out something fierce. 
Say, do I have to change my clothes? He 
says I gotta, but I’m not wet. Feel me. 
Jim’s mother made me take their old four- 
passenger bumbleshoot, and, believe me, 
it was like walking home under a circus 
tent.” 

“Do as your father tells you, dear boy,” 
said his mother. “And please don’t 
bother 

She broke off to snatch the blazing steak 
from the stove, and succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the flame without following Harry’s 
advice to throw sand on it. 

“You beat it out of here!” Lois told her 
brother angrily. ‘“‘And let those cookies 
alone! Mother, make him stop!” 

No proper environment for a steak! 

Oswald sat through the meal, eloquently 
silent for the most part, contenting himself 
with the language of the eye to convey his 
sentiments regarding the steak and pota- 
toes and the occasional conversational sal- 
lies of Lois and Harry. But when Bessie 
thoughtlessly asked him if he had had a 
hard day he spoke. 

“Oh, bynomeans! A very delightful day, 
indeed, meeting all sorts of pleasant and 
interesting people and exchanging with 
them ideas on various pleasant and inter- 
esting subjects. Nothing tedious, nothing 
wearing, of course. Just a little agreeable 
occupation to give one the sense of being, 
in a way, useful to the firm and not merely 
a highly paid loafer. Oh, yes, a very en- 
joyable day.” 

“Pretty soft, Ill say!” Harry com- 
mented, ‘‘Pret-ty soft!” 

Oswald gave him the eye, and he giggled 
and subsided. 

“Tt really seems unfair,’’ Oswald con- 
tinued, in the same sarcastic tone, “‘to be 
treading the primrose path daily while 
one’s poor wife has nothing but a treadmill 
to tread. No rest, no respite! ‘A man’s 
work is from sun to sun, but a woman’s 
work is never done,’ as the ancient and 
just proverb puts it.” 

“You bet it’s a just proverb,” cried Lois, 
firing up, as she sometimes did, “if you 
mean it’s a true one. If I worked the way 
mother does I’d say it was true; but don’t 
you ever make the mistake of thinking that 
I ever will. They’ll never put little Lois 
out of the union for working over hours.” 

“Lois!”’ said Bessie. 

“Oh, all right, mother. But I guess, for 
once, Harry wasn’t so far wrong.” 

“For once!” rejoined Harry. ‘I like 
that! Thanks so much!” 

“‘T think that will be about all from you, 
my dear children,’ said Oswald with a 
darkly ominous look. “I bow to your re- 
proof, Lois, and now we will have a little 
less from you both—if you please.” 

Upon this there was decidedly less of it, 
and the meal proceeded to its cold-bread- 
pudding conclusion without further trouble. 

The wind that shook the windows, and 
the rain and flurries of hail that beat against 
their panes, made it obvious that this was 
no night for young people to be abroad; 
consequently the domestic scene in the 
living room an hour later was quite com- 
plete: Dear father in his easy-chair by the 
shaded wall light, with his pipe and his 
book; mother with her sewing basket, busy 
with some needlework in which Lois, who 
sat beside her, was vitally interested; Harry 
bent over an open treatise on electricity 
applied to the transmission of sound, his 
fingers buried in his mop of hair; the gas 
logs glowing warmly and the family cat 
stretched on the tiled hearth giving the 
final touch to the picture. 

Presently Oswald became conscious of 
feeling pretty comfortable, after all. There 
had been parts of the steak that were fairly 
eatable, and he had eaten a good share of 
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them. The potatoes had looked pretty 
sad, but some of them were not so bad, 
either, while the bread was as good as 
usual and the butter even better. The 
bread pudding had tasted better than 
bread pudding has any right to taste, and 
altogether, so far from having any bad 
effect, his dinner, now that it was over, 
might have been a very good dinner, in- 
deed. And the pipe helped. He began to 
relent as he stole a glance at his family; 
but Bessie and Lois, who had been speak- 
ing in hushed undertones when they had 
occasion to say anything, so spoke at this 
moment; and a little later, Harry, in his 
boisterous way, broke out with a question, 
but at his mother’s warning glance and up- 
lifted finger completed it almost in a whis- 
per. Oswald resented that. Were they 
making him out to be a domestic ogre, a 
petty tyrant, a despot, just because with 
abundant cause he had displayed a little 
natural irritation? All right! Let ’em, 
then! 

It was quite a little while before he 
looked up again, but his ears were open. 
He heard much that was incomprehensible 
owing to the terminology employed by 
the two ladies; but, in a general way it 
was about Lois’ new party dress. 

He would have liked to hear what Lois 
thought of the show that afternoon. The 
kid usually made amusing comments. But 
he wasn’t going to ask her about it. Soon 
there was some stirring and‘rustling, and 
then from Bessie the whispered word 
euSsainit sng 

“She can’t mean me,” thought Oswald, 
puzzled at first. 

ee Saintl aug “That 
makes another.” 

“You mustn’t tell me any,”’ Bessie cau- 
tioned. ‘“‘Let me get them myself. A 
‘Costly ’—oh, and ‘cost.’”’ 

It was then that Oswald looked up and 
saw that the sewing had been laid aside 
and that Bessie was busy with her pencil. 

“*Colt,’” said Bessie, and wrote it down. 


whispered Lois. 


It was not until the following evening 
that Oswald told Bessie of his meeting 
Annabel. Thereby he got a new light on 
his wife, and one which he was sorry to see 
illuminated another defect in her amiable 
character. Nothing serious; in fact a per- 
son of less discernment than Oswald might 
not have noticed it at all, so intangible was 
the lady’s attitude and so reticent her 
speech. For instance, when he said, “By 
the way, I saw Annabel Leach yesterday,” 
she merely answered, ‘“‘Oh, did you?” 

Now, there is nothing in those three 
words of themselves to dash a chatty im- 
pulse and make a man feel as if he had done 
a criminal thing, unless the tone and the 
inflection of the voice are taken into con- 
sideration; also, an almost imperceptible 
lift of the eyebrows. 

“Uh-huh,” said Oswald, affecting not to 
notice these things and maintaining his 
cheerful air. “She was on the 7:42, going 
into town to attend to some of Gedley’s 
business for him. We had quite a little 
visit. She sent her love to you and told 
me to tell you that she and Gedley would 
be running over some evening next week.” 

“That will be nice.” 

Again tone and inflection must’be taken 
into consideration. 

“Sore at Annabel, Bess?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” 

“Because really she isn’t a bad sort, and 
I don’t think that she and Gedley have got 
any notion that they’ve climbed too high 
to see us. Of course, Annabel’s ambitious 
and wants to be in the swim; but she’s 
a busy woman, anyway. I noticed she 
took a taxi from the station to Lasalle 
Street to save time. ‘It’s no extravagance,’ 
says she. ‘Time’s money and I’m never 
above saving money.’ That’s Annabel— 
efficiency.” 

‘“‘She’s very efficient, I know. Did you 
say it was yesterday morning that you saw 


I had to run like the dickens to 
catch that train.” 

“Not this morning?” 

“Why, no! Yesterday morning. 
meant to teil you last night.’ 

Oswald was immediately sorry that he 
had made that last statement. It sounded 
like an excuse or an apology, and there 
was surely no necessity for either—or for 
stuttering over it. Certainly things the 
night before had not been so as to makea 
man communicative. So why should there 
be all this atmosphere of suspicion, this 
veiled hostility, this unjust, unreasonable 
reserve? Why didn’t the woman ask him 
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what Annabel wore and 
and what she had to say? }, 

volunteer anything. 
““How’s the word cont: 
this time?” he asked, 
“T didn’t have much t; 
today,’’ she answered, w 
‘*T’ve been like Annabel LU 
Not so efficient, of course) 
hands rather full today.” | 
“You wasted too mu) 
dinner,” said Oswald, mej 
lar rather than ironical, 
particularly good and }| 
elaborate dinner, althou! 
band was still keeping }) 
Bessie had done the cook, 
“T’m sorry you think ¢ 
wasted,” said Bessie, | 
re | 


Now her feelings y 
beat it? 
“The dinner was y 
hastened to say. “ 
Bess. Speaking of A 


“Notional,” he re ne 
“Perhaps I am,” 


Jealousy? I 
thing that made a man 
ousy on the part of 2 
wife to be jealous ab 
man, hadn’t she? 
just cause for comp! 
relations with other w 
cumstance of anothe: 
haps, better dressed 
was certainly no excuse 
ant. 
Surely a man could 
friendly with other w 
wife, and appreciate the 
enjoy their society and 
and a they gave 
h, well! Just 0 
mon one’s philosophy, 
complaining. And cert 
be philosophical rin 
followed, with this conf 
test going on all the tim 
work that they were pili 
time in the office. 
this darned idiotic soap 
her thin and nervous. 
be a little out of sorts, é 


‘Bo 


and the last month’s 
increase that could o 
the waste and misman: 
predicted. 

But there came an @ 
seemed for a little while 
would be over; at least 
with ‘unconstitutionality 
took her seat at the tak 
Oswald noticed that her e 
swollen and that Lois an 
particularly well behaved 
her, with something sym! 
manner. After dinner the 
him into the living room. 

“Roper said Harry, witl 
in his manner, “mother’s! 

Lois thrust in, ‘Listen, 
want to get smarty about 
isn’t funny.” 

“Who’s smart?” Harr, 
nantly. “I guess I’m no 
trying to act smart. Wha 
Mouth? You janes seem t 
got a lick of sense but yo 
know enough to keep your 
Who was it laughed when 

“Mother found that it’ 
sand dollars the soap C0 
Lois informed her father. 
sand. She thought there 
cipher than there was. Y ( 
(Continued on | 
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[he Humphrey Radiantfire adds a warm, friendly 
Yersonality to the home. Its mellow glow is an 
umost irresistible invitation to settle down in that 
tomfortable arm chair—light up the old briar— 


and experience the deep, restful contentment of 
tue fireplace magic. 
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Companionship 


The Humphrey Radiantfire burns natural or 
manufactured gas without a suggestion of odor. 
Its heat is projected by radiant rays straight out 
into the room —not dissipated up the chimney. It 
comes in a wide variety of models and can be 
supplied by your Gas Company or Dealer. 
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Remember, please, that the Humphrey Radiantfire is a development of an 
altogether new principle of heating and protected by basic patents. Ask for 
i it by name and insist upon securing the genuine Humphrey-made product. 


Pee Nah ReAD bea vGeAdS ) hob 1G Hedy. «C O-M.P AN Y 


New York, 44 W. Broadway KALAMAZOO, MICH. San Francisco, 768 Mission Street 


GH BUFFALO CINCINNATI ATLANTIC CITY 
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“You win! These 
shirts are equal 
to custom-made.” 


At the Athletic Club, Frank 
Carter is called “The Fashion- 
Plate.” The name fits him. 

Tom Henley laughed at his 
extravagance and bet he could 
buy ready-to-wear shirts—at 
ordinary prices—of the same 
quality as Carter’s costly custom 
shirts. 

So Henley had a box of Emery 
Shirts sent to Carter’s apart- 
ments. As soon as he tried one 
on, Carter ’phoned. 

“You win,” he said. “I’ve 
never seen better looking shirts 
at any price! And the fit is per- 
fect! I’ll wear Emery Shirts from 
now on.” 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 


Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 
ed — stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 


quets ( buttoning above cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeves and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 
for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely-stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. 
And many other refinements of finish. 


Emery Shirts are sold at better class 
shops — $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
will see that you are served promptly, on 
receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neck-band size, 
sleeve length and color preferences. 
W.-M. Steppacher & Bro,, Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

“Say, pops,” Harry interrupted, flushed 
and eager, ‘don’t kid mom about it. She 
felt awful bad, and that fool Lois had to 
snicker and I felt like handing her a wallop.” 

“Good thing for you you didn’t try it!” 
declared Lois. 

“But you won’t kid her, will you, pops?”’ 
Harry begged. 

“No, son,’’? Oswald answered gravely, 
“T won’t kid her. I’ll promise.” 

That seemed to satisfy them both, and 
Oswald kept his promise—almost. In a 
little while he went upstairs, and finding 
Bessie applying cold water to her eyes, at 
once set about applying the balm of con- 
solation to her wounded spirit. 

“ After all, you might not have won the 
prize,” he said tactfully. ‘‘You mustn’t 
feel so bad about it. Ill buy you a car 

“T don’t want the old car,”’ she protested 
almost angrily. “Don’t you know it isn’t on 
my own account I’m so disappointed? It’s 
you. I’ve felt so absolutely certain I was 
going to win ten thousand dollars, and 
now I know that I can’t, and now you 
can’t, buy that stock and get your promo- 
tion. 

“Well, if it’s on my account, just dry 
your weeping eyes, my dear,’’ said Oswald. 
“Because, to tell you the honest truth, 
I never built my hopes of getting that soap 
money to anything like the height that you 
suppose.” 

A gleam of hope came again into Bessie’s 
beautiful eyes. 

“ Jimps, do you think that Mr. Gossage 
would take a thousand dollars down on 
that stock and let you pay the balance on 
installments out of your increased salary?” 

Oswald kept his face perfectly straight 
as he disabused her mind of that idea. 

“* After all,” he concluded, “‘we’re not in 
debt, and there’s the five hundred Liber- 
ties and about four hundred drawing 4 per 
cent in the bank.’”’ Here, unfortunately, 
his tendency to kid got the better of him. 
“‘T might take that four hundred out of the 
bank and give it to Annabel Leach to in- 
vest for us,”’ he suggested. 

But Bessie’s big shock and the rest of it, 
so far from inducing her to chuck her 
philological graft, as Oswald had advised, 
seemed only to increase her application to 
it. Oswald said nothing. For some time 
the subject had been taboo between him 
and his wife, with the two exceptions above 
noted. But what with that and the daily 
contemplation of old Naylor’s desk and the 
office talk of the succession and—oh, every- 
thing! Well, life seemed a pretty hopeless 
business on the whole. 

Then came the Leaches’ call. The family 
were just finishing dinner when the tele- 
phone bell rang and Bessie answered it. 
This was Annabel Leach talking and how 
was dear Bessie? Would Bessie and Os- 
wald be at home that evening? Annabel 
was so glad. She and Gedley had been 
wanting to see them for ages, but one thing 
and another—Bessie knew how it was. 
Well then, if they looked in about half 
past eight —— 

“Oh, do!” said Bessie. “It. will be 
lovely! Oswald will be so glad! Good-by 
until then.” 

She hung up the receiver. - 

“What will I be glad about?” Oswald 
asked sharply and with a frown. 

“You heard; didn’t you? It was Annabel 
Leach. She’s coming over in a little while, 
with Gedley. You are glad, aren’t you?” 

“Not particularly,’’ Oswald answered 
with some irritation. ‘I don’t see, any- 
way, why you should put all the burden of 
gladness on me. ere are you going? 
You haven’t finished your dinner.” 

“‘T’ve had all I want,” said Bessie, paus- 
ing at the door. ‘“‘ Harry, as soon as you’ve 
finished, I’d like you to give yourself a 
good scrubbing. Your neck and all, mind! 
And put on your other suit. Lois ——” 

“T’ll see to myself,’”’ said Lois. 

“But this isn’t our party,” Harry pro- 
tested. “I’mnot going tostick around ——” 

“You don’t have to. You and Lois can 
have the dining room to yourselves, later 
on, but I’m going to have you looking de- 
cent. Now don’t argue, please.’ 

She left them. Oswald, still resentful of 
her allusion to him, felt inclined to call her 
back, but thought better of it. 

“Mother’s put out,” Lois explained, as 
Oswald removed his glare from the closed 
door. “She’s only got three more days 
now to send her words in, and here’s a 
whole evening spoiled.” 

“Only three more days?” Oswald in- 
quired with quick interest. 
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“T think she’s going to get the prize, 
though,” Lois continued. “I don’t see how 
she ean help it, with her system, do you, 
father?” 

“What is her system?” Oswald inquired 
absently. 

He guessed that Bessie was smartening 
herself up and he supposed that he ought 
to do a little in that line himself. But if he 
did, Bessie would probably think —— 

“Don’t you know?” The girl’s eyes 
widened. ‘‘Arranging all the consonants 
with one of the vowels and the vowels with 
one of the consonants and working them 
through the dictionary. System!” 

“System is mom’s middle name,” Harry 
contributed. 

Oswald smiled. But he was rather im- 
pressed, and would, perhaps, have been 
more so if the question of titivating had 
not been occupying his mind. He felt that 
he had made a bad choice of a necktie that 
morning. But he’d be hanged if he’d as 
much as put on a clean collar—unless 
Bessie suggested it. 

The children went off to make their 
changes, and Oswald strolled into the living 
room and looked at himself in the mantel 
mirror. Not a bad looking fellow. No 
Apollo, perhaps, but handsome in an in- 
tellectual sort of way. A face with lots of 
character; a brow capable of threat and 
command, if need were, and with a long 
grizzled, black lock drooping carelessly 
over it. Quite a Napoleonic effect. Too 
bad about that necktie! ; 

He sat down and opened the evening 
paper—at the black, double-column adver- 
tisement of the Antimacula contest, which he 
apostrophized profanely. Only three days 
more? Well, even so, it would take more 
than three days to get sense into Bessie’s 
head so far as Annabel Leach was concerned. 
And poor Annabel would be friendly as us- 
ual with him, and of course her friendliness 
would be misconstrued; and if he, Oswald, 
was at all decent to her, that would be 
misconstrued too. 

Presently he got up and took another 
look at his necktie. He was rearranging 
the lock over his Hyperion brow when the 
door opened and Bessie appeared. He 
started and reddened in his confusion— 
actually reddened. 

“Did I startle you, Jimps?” 

She smiled. There was something in that 
smile that Oswald didn’t exactly care for. 

““T was looking. to see if my collar would 
Pass muster,” he explained. “I guess it 
will.” 

Then he took a second look at her. Well, 
it certainly did beat all what a woman 
could do to herself when she put her heart 
into the good work, even if she hadn’t much 
to do it with. The little frock that Bessie 
was wearing was not a new one by any 
means, but it had a new look, somehow. 
She had done something to the sleeves, 
hadn’t she? Her string of Oriental ‘beads 
went well with her dress and seemed to 
bring out the whiteness of her neck; and 
how tiny her feet were, with the big silver 
buckles on their nicely arched insteps! 
And her hair, with its soft waves from the 
side parting and the loose knot at the nape 
of her neck! That was a new way for her 
to wear it. Perhaps it was excitement that 
made her eyes so extremely bright and 
gave the extra color to her cheeks. 

“Well?” she said. 

“T don’t see how the dickens I manage 
to dress you like that on my salary,” said 
Oswald. “Bess, you’re going to be the 
belle of the party.” 

But she wasn’t, really. When Annabel 
made her appearance, poor Bessie seemed, 
in Oswald’s eyes, to become suddenly dim 
and dowdy. Her pretty frock became an 
almost shabby, cheap and homemade at- 
tempt, in comparison with Annabel’s gown; 
it became as apparent that Bessie had done 
her hair herself as that Annabel’s coiffure 
was the painstaking work of an expensive 
expert. What were Bessie’s Oriental beads 
and her modest little engagement solitaire 
to Annabel’s pearls and diamonds? And 
didn’t Bessie wish that time had turned 
backward in its flight to make it possible 
for her skirt to hide her stockings and 
shoes? Not that Annabel was overdressed 
or overornamented; it was just that every- 
thing about her cried expense no object. 
Quality, quality, quality! Fit, fit, fit, and 
good lines! All very well to talk about the 
simple, inexpensive tulle or muslin fash- 
ioned by the wearer’s clever fingers into 
something perfectly stunning, but it’s the 
Poisson costumes and the Madelon cha- 
peaux and the Biffany bijouterie that go a 
step further and knock ’em dead. 
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“At the next earthquake upheaval,”’ 
Oswald suggested jocularly; ‘‘or you might 
drain it.” 

“T might,’ Annabel assented calmly. 
““What do you say, Bessie? I’ll give you 
more than ten dollars for it.” 

“Going, going at twelve-fifty!’’ cried 
Gedley. 

“Do keep still,’” Annabel commanded. 
“Both of you men stay out of this, please.” 
She turned to Bessie. ‘‘Suppose I pay 
you’’—she considered a moment—‘“‘sup- 
pose I give you a thousand dollars and pay 
the taxes. What do you say to that?” 

“Oh!” cried Bessie. 

“Ts it too little?” 

“Well, we paid five thousand for it, you 
know.”’ 

“Bessie!’’ said Oswald in shocked dis- 
approval. 

“*But I don’t want to sell it,’’ said Bessie 
with a desperate air of decision. ‘‘It’s 
awfully kind of you, Annabel, I’m sure, 
but I’ve made up my mind to keep it. 
I—I’ve a feeling about it.” 

Oswald was not too well pleased. When 
the guests had departed and he and Bessie 
had settled down to their customary re- 
view, he said as much. 

“No, I didn’t want you to sell it to her,” 
he replied to her question. ‘‘ Certainly not. 
There’s nothing to sell.’ 

“Two hundred and fifty acres of land,” 
Bessie reminded him. 

“Under ten feet of water, most of it. 
I mean nothing of any value. Yet you 
intimate to her that she’s offering you too 
little!” ‘ 

“Well, if it’s worth nothing, what does 
she want it for?”’ 

Oswald was amazed by her denseness. 

“T’m surprised that you don’t see,’’ he 
told her. ‘“‘She was trying to make you a 
present of a thousand dollars, that’s all.” 

‘“Why should she try to do that? Be- 
cause she’s so fond of me? Well, there’s no 
use talking about it. I wouldn’t admit it 
to her, but I haven’t got the land. It’s 
eee bie for the taxes, and now I’m going 
to bed.” 


The Leaches departed. Annabel made a 
farewell call on Bessie and left her love for 
Oswald—which Bessie duly told him. 

“Well, I wouldn’t mind a trip to Ber- 
muda myself,’’ said Oswald carelessly. 
*‘Old Gedley will need looking after there, 
though.”’ 

“‘They’re not going to Bermuda,” Bessie 
told him. 

“Oh! Miami?” 

“Nor to Miami.” 

‘‘Where did she say they were going?” 

‘She didn’t say. She said they were 
going South, that’s all.” 

That was the exasperating way Bessie 
talked lately—evasively, darkly. How did 
she know that Annabel was not going to 
Bermuda? But Oswald would not deign 
to pursue the inquiry. He could find out 
elsewhere. 

“Did I tell you that I had sent off my 
list of words yesterday?’ Bessie asked 
after a pause. 

; <3 don’t reeall that you did. I wish you 
uck.”’ 

Oswald spoke rather apathetically. What 
did it matter? What did anything matter? 
If anybody had removed that last straw 
from the camel’s back after it had done 
the business, the camel wouldn’t have 
cared. Not that Oswald’s back was broken. 
If it had been it would never have stood 
the strain of the work that they had been 
giving him in the office for the last three or 
four weeks. Old Gossage had fired one of 
the men in his department and Oswald was 
doing most of that man’s work as well as 
his own. He might have protested with 
perfect justice, but the truth was that he 
was beginning to be wary of the ax himself; 
so he put in his best licks, pending the fill- 
ing of the vacancy, and somehow found a 
sort of pleasure init. If aman is unhappy 
in his domestic life, work, good hard work, 
is the only panacea; especially if one can’t 
afford dissipation. And Oswald was un- 
happy in his home life. The old Bessie, 
affectionate, impulsive, open as the day 
and ever solicitous for his comfort, seemed 
to have been transformed into a rather 
hard, unsympathetic and reserved sort of 
little person in whose company he felt 
vaguely ill at ease. .In other words, she 
was getting to be the very devil. And the 
word contest was a thing of the past, and 
Annabel Leach was somewhere in the 
South. rs 

Poor Annabel! A good thing, perhaps, 
that he was not likely to see her for some 
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time. He had been rather cruel to her, he 
sometimes thought, for there was no doubt 
that the poor woman cared for him deeply. 
This Southern flight of hers was very likely 
because of her fear of herself if she re- 
mained too near him. Funny how you 
could know a woman for years and then 
suddenly realize that all those years she 
had been, to put it plainly, in love with 
you! A look, a word, a pressure of the 
hand, and in a flash the tragedy was re- 
vealed. 

But Annabel was gone and there was no 
excuse for Bessie’s coldness. 

He was resentfully mulling over that 
last thought one evening as he stamped 
through the first snowfall of the winter 
from the station to his house. As he turned 
the corner he saw a face at the window that 
disappeared at the sight of him, and a 
moment later Lois came flying out of the 
house to meet him, glowing with excite- 
ment. 

“Mother’s got the prize!” she cried. 
“Mother’s got the prize!” 

“ec hat?’’ 

“Yes, sir! She got the check for it this 
morning right after you left. Aman brought 
it. I wanted her to telephone you, but she 
wouldn’t, and she wouldn’t let me. Isn’t 
it splendid? I just knew that she would!”’ 

She almost dragged Oswald into the 
house, where they met Bessie coming into 
the hall with a dish in her hands. 

“What’s this I hear?”’ cried Oswald in 
loud, cheerful tones, attempting to em- 
brace her. 

“Oh, take care, my dear! You’ll make 
me drop this,’”’ said Bessie. She presented 
her cheek for his kiss—as she had been 
doing lately, and that and her tone rather 
chilled Oswald; but he followed her into 
the dining room, where she set the dish 
down and turned to him with an odd sort of 
smile. 

“Well, I didn’t do quite so well as I ex- 
pected, Jimps. I only got the second prize. 
But then five hundred dollars is better 
than nothing, isn’t it?’’ 

“Five hundred dollars!’ exclaimed Os- 
wald enthusiastically. ‘‘Five hundred dol- 
lars! Why, girl, what are you talking about? 
I don’t believe it! You’re just kidding me! 
That’s more money than what thereis. Not 
so well as you expected? I'll say that 
you’re some little expecter! But you’ve 
got to show me!” 

She showed him the check, a perfectly 
good one apparently, that had been brought, 
so she told him, by a very nice young man 
from the soap company. Bessie had given 
him her receipt and a testimonial to the 
virtues of Antimacula, which he had con- 
siderately promised to use without particu- 
larizing Deepdene as the suburb of her 
residence, or mentioning Oswald’s name. 

“But he will,’ said Oswald. ‘‘Still,’’ he 
added kindly, ‘‘it’s nothing to be ashamed 


“And, after all, it’s the capital-prize 
winner that they’! make their spread on,”’ 
said Bessie. ‘“‘He’s a college professor of 
English and he beat me by twenty words.”’ 

“Splendid, Bess!’”’ cried Oswald. ‘“‘I’d 
never have believed it! You’re a wonder!”’ 

“Are you just beginning to find that 
out, pops?” inquired Harry, who had en- 
tered the room a moment or two before. 

Bessie’s color heightened a little at this 
praise, but she showed no other sign of 
gratification. 

“Well, that’s enough about that,’ she 
said briskly, as she gathered up the papers. 
“T’ll go and put these away.” 

During the evening Oswald made one 
or two other attempts to be nice about 
this extraordinary occurrence, but found 
Bessie so obviously unwilling to talk about 
it that he desisted at last, puzzled and 
hurt. Ordinarily, anything like this would 
have set the entire family in a ferment 
of noisy joy and excitement for hours on 
end; now the subject was dropped; a 
closed incident. What had come over the 
woman? Oswald looked at her as she sat 
quietly sewing, and wondered what was 
going on in that funny head of hers. For 
years he had never wondered, knowing 
that if he were curious a word or two from 
him would release the flood of her thoughts; 
but now she had again become the mys- 
tery that she had been before she took him, 
Oswald, in the presence of this congregation. 

The next morning, before he started for 
the office, he asked her if he should deposit 
the check for her. She shook her head and 
thanked him, but she would be going into 
town that day and could attend to it her- 
self. That jarred, too; but Oswald, resolv- 
ing to be pleasant in spite of everything, 
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You said it, 
Sir! 


Mr. C. A. Latimer, of Holyoke, Mass., 
writes us that he treats his friends 
as well as his customers 


HERE is his letter: 


GENTLEMEN: 


I use Old Hampshire 
Bond for the same reason 
that you use the magazines 
you advertise in—because 
I want my message found 
in good company. 

Your advertisements, or my 
letters, are addressed to many 
whom we know not at all, or very 
slightly. They will judge your ad- 
vertisement, first, by the standing 
of the medium in their eyes; then 
by the make-up of your advertise- 
ment. They will judge my letter 
and the offer thereby conveyed in 
the same way—first, by the vehi- 
cle, and secondly, by the make-up 
of the letter. 


Many people are very suscep- 
tible to first impressions. Man, as 
a race, is prone to build greatly on 
evidence in hand (witness the pop- 
ularity of Sherlock Holmes and 
other masters of deduction), and I 
want what I put before a man to 
set him building in the right direc- 
tion. Consequently, I use Old 
Hampshire Bond for these 
letters, and I never treat my 
se friends with less considera- 
tion, 


Yours very truly, 


[Signed] C. A. Latimer 
1677 Northampton St. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Past performance has demon- 
strated the worth of the part Old 
Hampshire Bond plays in creat- 
ing good impressions. People 
who like fine things instinctively 
look for the watermark on a 
letterhead. When they see the 
imprint of Old Hampshire Bond, 
they know that the writer of the 
letter shares their own appreci- 
ation of what is artistic and dis- 
tinctive. 


For printers and business 
men interested in fine paper, 
we have some interesting 
samples, which we shall gladly 
send to all who write on their 
business letterheads. 


Hampshire ‘Paper Company 
ass. 


S. 


South Hadley Falls 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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Your Radiator for 


You do it yourself—at 
home—in a few minutes— 
without fuss or delay! And 
you doabetter job because 
it not only stops present 
leaks but also prevents 
other leaks developing. 
It prevents rust, removes 
scale, preserves the metal 
and assists circulation. 
Since Mr. A. P. Warner, 
inventor of the 
speedometer, 
introduced this 
newwaytostop 
leaks many car 
owners have 
been saved the 
troubleandcost 
of having their 


16 oz. Can, $1.00 
in Canada, 1.25 


Ford Size, 
in Canada, 85 


radiators removed for re- 
pairs. Many others have 
been saved the expense 
of new radiators. Tens of 
thousands of motorists 
attest to the merits of 
Warner Liquid Solder. Get 
a can at once. It is guar- 
anteed not to clog circu- 
lation—that is why sub- 
stitutes are dangerous. If 
your dealercan- 
not supply you 
write us. Sold 
on money back 
basis. Insist 
upon Warner 
Liquid Solder. 
Avoid substi- 
tutes. 


Finds Leaks and Stops Them in Radiators, 
Hose and Pump Connections, Gaskets, Etc. 


WARNER-PATIERSON CO. 914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


PATTERSON LENZ 


Legal Everywhere. Standard 
Equipment on 50 Makes of Cars 
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put it aside and invited her to lunch with 
him by way of a celebration. 

“No,” said Bessie, ‘‘not this time. I’ve 
got some other business to see to and I 
don’t know how long it may take me.”’ 
“Sorry,’”’ said Oswald politely. ‘‘Good- 
ase 
As he was opening the hall door he heard 
her call ‘Oh, Jimps!” 

“ce Yes?” 

She had hurried after him, but stopped 
almost at once, as he stood holding the 
door half open and regarding her coldly. 

“Oh, nothing. Never mind.” 

Oswald considered and strode up to her. 
His impulse was to take her by the shoul- 
ders, shake her savagely and then kiss her 
into her normal self; but she merely lifted 
her cheek, as she had done the night before, 
and the action angered him; so he gave her 
the perfunctory peck that she deserved 
and went away. 

He was still angry when he boarded the 
train, and as he went through to the smok- 
ing car he thought of Annabel Leach. 
Poor Annabel! If she had been in one of 
thoseseats that he passed—well, he wouldn’t 
have fenced to check her tenderness. One 
might as well have the game as the name, 
and better! But by the time his pipe was 
going well he found that he was not getting 
much thrill out of imagined love scenes 
with the lady, and that his mind persist- 
ently reverted to Bessie and her little 
triumph. After all you had to hand it to 
Bessie. She had worked for that money, 
and worked for it intelligently. System, 
eh? Oswald laughed, but he had a misgiv- 
ing that the laugh was rather on him. 
Harry had asked him if he had just found 
out that his wife was a wonder. Was 
Harry’s insight keener than his father’s? 
Well, you had to hand it to Bess—and 
rather respectfully. 

An hour later, as he was engrossed in his 
work, the youngest member of the office 
staff, humorously nicknamed Lightning, 
told him that Mr. Gossage would like to 
see him. Oswald entered the old man’s 
room with an inward qualm just as Mr. 
Gossage’s secretary was leaving it; but the 
young woman’s smile reassured him a little, 
and there was further reassurance in the 
fact that the Gossage countenance was a 
trifle less stony than usual. 

“T thought you might be glad to know 
that I’ve got a man to take Johnson’s 
place,”’ said Mr. Gossage. ‘‘It seems rather 
unnecessary, because you appear to be 
taking care of the work pretty well. Been 
humping yourself since you took it on, 
haven’t you?” ; 

“‘Somewhat, perhaps,”’ replied Oswald 
modestly. 

“Just how long have you been with us, 
Hempson? You told me, but I forget.” 

Oswald told him, and the old man swung 
around in his chair and frowned porten- 
tously. 

“Then why haven’t you humped your- 
self somewhat perhaps in all those years?” 
he demanded. 

Oswald was not the man to take that 
sort of talk meekly. 

“‘T consider that I have,’’ he replied with* 
spirit. “If I hadn’t I wouldn’t have held 
my job, and if I had thought you were 
dissatisfied I would have thrown it up 
before you had a chance to tell me so.”’ 

“Just like that?” said old Stony Face. 

“Just like that,’”’ Oswald replied firmly. 

Mr. Gossage looked at him keenly, 
stroking his jaw with the ball of his thumb, 
as he did when he pondered. 

“But you haven’t ever worked anything 
like the way you have since I bounced 
Johnson,” he said at last. ‘I suppose 
you'll admit that.”’ 

“That was an emergency,’ Oswald re- 
plied. “Naturally, I rose to it.” 

““H-m-m!’’remarkedtheoldman. “ Nat- 
urally, eh?’ He emitted the ghost of a 
chuckle. ‘‘Well,’”’ he continued, “I serve 
notice on you right now that there’s going 
to be continual emergencies around this 
shop. Do you get me? This new man is a 
crackajack, from all I hear of him, and he 
may be a natural riser too. That’s all.” 

Oswald was going when Mr. Gossage 
called him back. 

“You seem pretty dog-gone independent 
for a man with nothing but his job. How 
does that come, Hempson? Sit down and 
we'll thrash this out. How does it come 
that you’ve never saved anything? Of 
course, you don’t have to tell me unless 
you want to.” 

Oswald hesitated. He might spring Ben 
Franklin or whoever it was—“If a man 
would be rich ——’” But he didn’t, and 
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foreign department! Ho! § 
fair maids! 

Pom, pom, pom-pom-f 
stepped happily along Aca 
the imagined rhythm. “H 
I come! Bess, Bess, than 
Great, great, great i-dee! G 
you glad? Yip, yip, yip-yip 
now Bessie would be happ 
tell her frankly that he owed 
idea and her own hard-earne 
would tell the world. H 
“Whatever I am today, wh 
accomplished, I owe to my 
same, she was a darned smart 
Pom, pom, pom-pom-pom! 
here I come! Silk, silk, silk 
Bess, here’s your car!” 

Presently he found himse 
with Bess. 

“Lady,” he said, trying to 
“‘T want to know if you wil 
hundred bucks on good s¢ 
purpose of which you will hig 

She looked at him with sta 
her face turned pale. 

“T’m in earnest, Bess. Ne 
you deposit that check toda; 

“Oh, Jimps,”’ she cried, “ 
want it? Why didn’t you 
haven’t got it. I’ve—I’ve 
Florida land.”’ 


A week passed, and Oswal 
covered from the shock; day: 
themselves to the week. He! 
would not wipe away the bitt 
his dashed hopes or reconeil 
mortification of seeing Renn 
eign desk while he plugged | 
job with the crackajack new 
him out of even that. Hed 
least doubt that Rennie W 
position now—or if not Renn 
body else. He knew old Go: 
to suppose he could go to hit 
matters with any hope of af 
come. Old Gossage didn’t lil 
explained, or people who blu 
tried to borrow a thousand do 
was certain that he could hi 
five hundred, and had failed. 
elsewhere and failed. Altoge' 
failure. é 

Days of anxious expectatiol 
down were added to the week. 
not told Bessie of the fiasco. 
peared miserable enough whe 
that he had needed the mo 
might have given him; but 
the only reason for his abr 

(Continued on Page 
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FTBLERLOLP 


you know that many of the articles you use every day are made Toilet Articles with the stamp Fiberloid will neither tarnish, dent ‘ 
ais durable material, Fiberloid—combs, pendants, bracelets, nor crack, and can be obtained at the leading stores in the dis- 
ial frames, tooth brushes, knife handles, fountain pens, but- tinguishing Fairfax, Rosemont, Avondale and Berkshire patterns. : 
1, shoe buckles, toys, etc.? Fiberloid is made in beautiful ivory, Brushes, combs, mirrors, manicure and other articles may be pur- \ 
Mise, amber and gold colors, and takes a brilliant finish. It can chased singly or in attractively boxed sets. A monogram easily 
» easily sawed, bent or pressed that many manufacturers use it engraved or inlaid with contrasting enamels adds to the charm and 
dvantage in place of other materials. intimacy of possession. 
Craft Assortment Booklets Sent Upon Request 
i" 7 Fiberloid is so ideal for craft workers’ use, that we “Beautiful Fiberloid Toilet Articles,’ by Grace 

have put up a special assortment of ivory, tortoise, Gardner. 

amber and other colors, with full directions, pat- “A Little Story of Fiberloid,” the wonder product 

terns and cement, enough to make many pieces of of modern chemistry. 

jewelry and novelties, which is sent postpaid for “Fiberloid Craft,” the making of beautiful jewelry 

$3.00, Satisfaction guaranteed. and durable art objects. 


THE FIBERLOID CORPORATION 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 402-404 FIFTH AVENUE 
TORONTO OFFICE: 184 BAY STREET 
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The Standard Spark 
Plug of the World 


_ Why You Need 
a Good Spark in. 
Each Cylinder | 


Without a good spark in each cylinder it 
is impossible for an engine to run properly. 


The function of a spark plug is to deliver 
a full spark at the gap between its firing 
points. It follows that if part of the elec- 
tricity never reaches these points due to its 
leaking away through the porcelain, or 
because carbon accumulates, either there 
will be no spark or it will be so weakened 
that it will not properly ignite the mixture. 


Incorrectly designed plugs cause poor 
performance. 


Old or worn-out plugs will cause a gradual 
loss of power until finally your engine does 
not pick-up and get away as it once did. 


With a new set of AC Spark Plugs you will 
observe an immediate all around improve- 
ment in performance and easier starting. 


AC’s are standard equipment on Buick, 
Cadillac, Chandler, Chevrolet, Cleveland, 
Dodge Brothers, Dort, Durant, Essex, 
Hudson, Hupmobile, Jewett, LaFayette, 
Maxwell, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Paige, R & V Knight, Willys- 
Knight and more than three hundred 
others. 


The race drivers, speed-boat pilots and 
aviators also use AC’s—the 1922 500-mile 
Indianapolis Race, the Gold Cup speed- 
boat event, the Pulitzer Trophy in aviation 
and many other contests were AC-equipped 
victories. 


These experts use AC’s because they have 
found them the best. For the same reason, 
you will find AC’s the safest plugs to use. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 


U.S. Pat. No, 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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tell her what he had wanted it for. If he 
had said anything then, his passion of dis- 
appointment would have made him say 
too much, so he had taken refuge in a sullen 
silence. Beyond the necessary communi- 
cation concerning domestic affairs, brief, 
unsmiling answers to questions or the most 
perfunctory comments, he had maintained 
this silence. Not that he was angry with 
Bessie; he was just sick of soul. Too sick 
to respond to the wistfully pathetic little 
overtures that she had lately been making; 
too sick to show any interest in his children, 
who, repelled again and again, gradually 
fell into his humor and let him alone. 

Then Oswald received his final shock. 
He was eating his lunch; with little appe- 
tite, be it said, for not only had he lost 
his normal relish for food but what he had 
ordered this day was particularly unsatis- 
factory—boiled New England dinner. The 
beef of it had an undue proportion of gristle, 
the cabbage and other vegetables were 
lukewarm, underdone and watery, so that 
he wondered why he had ever thought the 
dish possible, recalling the morning when 
Gedley Leach had devoured it; and as he 
thought of Gedley a hand fell heavily on 
his shoulder, and there was the man him- 
self, stout, rosy, grinning his stupid grin. 

““How’s the boy?” cried Gedley heartily. 
“Well, well, I didn’t expect to see you 
eating in a cheap joint like this any more.”’ 

Oswald yielded him a limp hand. 

‘“Where would you expect to see me?” 
he asked. ‘‘I certainly didn’t expect to see 
you here. I thought you were a-basking in 
the sun, listening to the mocking bird down 
South where the orange blossoms grow.” 

“Got back last night,’ said Gedley, 
seating himself and picking up the bill. 
“The whole trip was a fizzle and Annabel’s 
madder’n hops. Just a day too late for 
the fair and she didn’t get a look-in. All 
the scraps gobbled. And now she’s blam- 
ing me for the whole thing! What do you 
know about that?” 

“Too bad,” replied Oswald apathetically. 
“She didn’t like Miami then?”’ 

“Quit your kidding,”’ said Gedley. ‘“‘ Mi- 
ami! You believed that, didn’t you? When 
Bel tried to work you for your redemption 
rights you thought she was going to Ber- 
muda or Miami! Sure! I told Bel you 
weren’t that big a sucker. I told her right 
at the start that it wasn’t any use—not 
with Mrs. Bessie on the job anyway. Say, 
that wife of yours is one wise little lady, 
Oswald. I’m strong for her. The innocent 
way she made a monkey of Bel—say, it 
tickled me.”” He chuckled fatly. ‘“Bel’s a 
mighty smart woman—in her own mind, 
and she’s lucky sometimes, but ——- What 
are you eating?”’ 

“Boiled New England. It’s no good,” 
Oswald replied. What was the fool talking 
about? Could it be that 

“Tl take the shoulder of mutton and 
currant jelly,’ said Gedley to the waiter; 
“‘and browned potatoes and sprouts.’”’ He 
returned to Oswald. ‘Yes, I’m being 
blamed now because I didn’t buy that land 
unsight unseen, like you did. Well, I would 
have if it hadn’t been for her. It looked 
like a good proposition to me, as I told 
you at the time, and Slosson has got the 
name of a square guy. But Bel had to 
come butting in, like she always tries to do 
in my business deals. About a month ago 
she took a flyer in oil without consulting 
me and it cost me darn near all the ready 
money I had to pull her out. Then she gets 
a tip from Tampa from a friend of hers 
about this drainage scheme and the recla- 
mation company buying up a lot of the old 
Slosson acreage. If she hadn’t been a hog 
she could have got in and cleaned up pretty 
well even then; but because the price of 
the land had gone up a little on the strength 
of the reports, she got cold feet. Then she 
gets the idea that she’d buy you out before 
you got wise.’”’ Gedley chuckled again. 

“You interest me strangely,” said Os- 
wald. ‘‘Go on.” 

“T guess you know. It tickled me. She 
had it doped out that she could take you 
into a corner and have a heart-to-heart 
talk and go home with your relinquishment 
in her hand bag. She had her check book 
along. Then when you turned her down 
she wasn’t quite sure whether or not you 
was just kiddin’ her along or being noble. 
That’s what she said. So she tackled Mrs. 
Bessie. Why, say, that wife of yours has 
got more brains in her little finger—any- 
way, she’s got enough to hold Mrs. Bel 
level. I talked with Slosson in Tampa. 
He’d just got your wife’s wire refusing the 
company’s offer of fifty dollars an acre, 


Feb 


and he thinks Mrs. Hemp 
Some women Where 
Oswald?” 

Oswald had got up rath 
was reaching for his hat ar 

“An appointment I’ve j 
he said. 

He had heard enough. 
with disgust of this fat, eyn 
and the disgust most imp 
expression for which this 
place, and it extended to 
had he been but a big | 
conceit and self-pity, fair ge 
like Annabel Leach, who, 
shrewdness, would certain] 
her object? The fact that 
riches had apparently res 
old land speculation was | 
him. He could lay no fla 
to his soul on account of t 
dwell on it; his overwhelm 
in the discovery of the meat 
been and the feeling of certe 
had made the same discoye 
him—properly enough. — 

How would it all come 0 
it ever be the same again b 
her? | 


“‘Jimps,”’ cried Bessie, 
forgive me? Oh, I don’t s¢ 
cance 

That was the way it cam 
to him, pressing her tear-w 
his, holding him off to lo 
tear-bright eyes, as if he y 
lost treasure happily regain 
mouth against his protest; 
palm or softer lips, laughin 
once, with broken exclam 
tence, imploring his forgive 

For what? 

For being a little beast; 
persisting, against her husb 
a silly thing that was no ] 
lucky outcome; for shutt 
kind husband from her ec 
above all, for being a jealor 

“But I told you 

“You didn’t ever tell me 
the least bit in love with her 
tell me so I wouldn’t beliey 
With that selfish, scheming 
artificial, greedy cat? I dor 
just what she is, and I hat 
that; she isn’t worth it. B 
unsuspecting you were. Y 
and so honest yourself # 
everybody else is the same. 

Can you see that blad 
steadily filling out, wrinkl 
disappearing? : 

““And I knew that you 2 
being businesslike and efficie 
I would be businesslike ani 
and when that dear Mr. Slo 
told me about that company 
tract I was nearly crazy, Ji 
and prayed that I might ge 
wouldn’t tell you, because - 
it all myself, and I thought 
money from the bank for 1 
and then anything went wr 

“That I would blame y 
wald put in. “I honestly | 
have.” 

“Hush!” she cried. “Ty 
saying such things. It’s r 
would have been a great mi 
I did go to the bank, andIt 
Webber, and showed him 
letter and my deed, and h 
nice, and finally told me he 
have the money if‘the wor: 
worst and I couldn’t get it 
and he would take my perso 
It was only a little over 1 
and when I saw him today he 
it three thousand if I wante 

“Talk about a woman 0 
claimed Oswald admiringly. 

‘“‘T’m not,’’ Bessie protest 
it’s household affairs, and 1 
at those. If you knew thes 
But I’m not businesslike, J 
tired of trying to be, and 
throw it all on your big, bi 
on top of the Gossage forels 
load, like the little shirk I 
my old boy back again no 
more to me than all Florida ¢ 
States mint, and—and—an 
the whole wide world!” ue 

Towhich Oswald replied, © 

It sounds inadequate; b 
more and finally, the tone 
the voice of the speaker mus' 
consideration, as well as the 
his look through the tears. 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co.. Issue of March 23, 1922 


INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 29. The Valentines continue the unsuccessful attempt to mar their 
valsparred floor. 


Even “Life” Must Take Valspar Seriously 


A few months ago the manufacturers of Valspar 
Varnish received the following interesting corre- 
spondence from “Life.” It is well worth reading. 


Say, Life, I was a skeptic on that test. too. Adver- 
tising bunk, I called it. But J tried it. And now— 


Well, I'd quite a time screwing my courage to it. 
The table I’d Valsparred was my special pet. But any- 
how, sez I, it’s worth trying just to be sure! 

So I got my wife—she hadn’t any faith either—to 
heat the water; and together we set the stage for a 
catastrophe. And she made me pour the kettle! 


VALENTINE & Company 


Gentlemen: The Valspar cartoon we took the lib- 
re famous erty of publishing in the March 23 “Life,” brought 
Valspar several interesting communications. 

le Water Test 


| °S US. Pat OFF 


Among them was the enclosed, which we thought 


: : ? : I poured all right, and then in a panic mopped it up. 
might be as refreshing to you as it was to this office. P 5 eee p PP P 


Not a sign of a white spot. I tried leaving the water on 
Lire PusiisHinc Company longer. Still no scar— Then, by George, I set the 
steaming kettle plump in the steaming puddle and nary 
a sign to show when we lifted it off! 

Well, that was enough for us and maybe it’ll mean 
something to you even though you have a sense of 
humor. Yours for Valspar, indoors and out, 


S. K. Witson 


The letter to “Life” from one of its readers referred 
to in the above note follows— 
March 28, 1922 


It was funny, of course, that picture of yours making 
game of Valspar. I still chuckle whenever I think of it. 


Dear Lire: 


But, after all, old thing, your satire comes back to 
roost. I suppose one might mar Valspar with pickax 
and sledge hammer. But when it comes to that boiling 
water business— 


Valspar (clear), Valspar Enamels and Valspar Var- 
nish-Stains comprise the Valspar family. All three are 
equally proof against accidents, wear and weather; 
and all stand the famous Valspar boiling water test. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 Cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—15c apiece for each 
35c sample can checked at right. (Only one sample of 
each product supplied at this special price. Print full mail 
address plainly.) 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Valspar aes PS PE} 
Valspar Enamel (1 
State Color—— —___ 
Valspar Stain . O 
State Color 


Dealer’s Name 


Dealer’s Address 


Your Name 


Your Address 
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“It Clamps 


Everywhere” 


PAT. U.S. A., CANADA 


AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
READ- 
Clamp it 
on bed or 
chair; or 


anywhere. 


WRITE- 


Clamp. it 
or stand it 


on your 
desk or 
table. 


SEW- 


Clamp. it 
on sewing 
machine 


or table. 


SHAVE - 


Clamp it 
on the 
mirror or 
any handy 
place. 


Adjusto-Tite 


Reg. US. Pat. Of: 


DJUSTO-LITE is the handy, eco- 
nomical light for home, office, 
store, studio—everywhere good light is 
needed. HANGS—CLAMPS— 
STANDS. The name says it—it’s 
quickly adjustable. A turn of the re- 
lector sends the light exactly where 
you want it. No glare—no eyestrain. 
And—economy. 


Solid 


brass; handsome, durable and 
compact. Clamp is felt-lined—can’t 
scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete with 


8-ft. cord and screw socket with 2-piece 
standard plug. 
Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry it order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 


141 So. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prices in U. S. A., brass finish, $5; bronze or nickel finish, 
$5.50. West of Mississippi ‘and Canadian Rockies and in 


Maritime Provinces, 25¢ per lamp additional. 
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PEARLS BEFORE CECILY 


“T told Mrs. Stoughton to have you ask 
your beau out; did you? 

“He’s coming on the train that gets in 
at 9:40 tomorrow, if that’s all right.” 

“Bully!” 

“Do tell Cecily,’”’ Mrs. Stoughton inter- 
posed, ‘“‘about that wonderful budget sys- 
tem that you were explaining to me. It’s 
too clever for words.” 

“You see, you divide your income,” 
Lucile said, ‘‘into nine parts 4 

“Now don’t you wish you’d worked 
harder at mathematics?’’ Mrs. Stoughton 
laughed. 


The Peach Pie’s greeting of George, 
Senior, a rather careworn young man who 
must have been better-looking before his 
forehead absorbed so much of his hair, was 
so clamorous that it made Lucile’s kiss 
seem perfunctory. 

“Stopped in at the Abyssinian’s,’’ George 
announced to his wife after the formalities 
had been performed. ‘‘ He promises the din- 
ner coat for Monday night without fail.” 

““Oh, he swore he’d have it for this eve- 
ning; really he did.” 

‘Well, you know the Abyssinian.” 
George grinned at Mrs. Stoughton and 
Cecily. ‘“‘ Valet service in Glenville isn’t all 
that it might be.” 

“‘T told him, anyway,”’ Lucile insisted, as 
though a personal accusation had been ley- 
eled at her. 


“It doesn’t matter. I guess the crowd at 


the movies can stand for a neat business : 


“We can ’t go tonight. Loscha’s young 
man is coming, and I promised her she 
could. I thought we could play some 
bridge.”’ 

op m afraid I chose a frightfully i inoppor- 
tune time to insist on visiting you, ”” Mrs. 
Stoughton said. ‘‘But I was so anxious for 


| Cecily to see how nicely you do.” 


“No, indeed, you didn’t,’’ George as- 
sured her. ‘‘It would have been the same 
at any other time. Loscha goes out one 
night in every three.” 

““Now, George, that isn’t true,’’ Lucile 
began a protest, when the Peach Pie an- 


nounced lusciously, “‘I want to fwim!” 


Her evening bath was a lyric interlude. 
“What are you going to wear?” Cecily 


| asked her mother in their room. 


| clothes are at the tailor’s. 


Mr. Wheaton’s 
One never does 
There’s always 


“Oh, we mustn’t dress. 


in this kind of ménage. 
some good reason.”’ 

“Tf you suffer so, why did you have to 
come?” Cecily demanded. 

“T’m not suffering in the least.’”’ Her 
mother refused to recognize her bad tem- 
per and then changed the subject. ‘‘Am I 
wrong in suspecting just a slight rift down- 
stairs? Too bad. With two children and 
very little money the words ‘Till death us 
do part’ actually take on a very definite 
significance.” 


Dinner was good, and Loscha managed 
to get it on the table when it was hot, but 
her red face and George’s spasmodic efforts 
to lighten her task set ringing in Cecily’s 
head one of her mother’s axioms: ‘Ease, 
my dear. If you can’t have it in your own 
house, move to some good hotel.” 

“How do you like our butler, Mrs. 
Stoughton?”’ George joked; and: ‘This 
footman is the envy of Glenville.” 

“‘T’m sure he is,’’ Mrs. Stoughton smiled, 
and Loscha enjoyed the attention. 

Lucile congratulated them all that the 
children had gone straight to sleep. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful! I do hope they’ll 
sleep through. It must just have been 
teeth with Georgie.”” 

“He kep’ bitin’ and slobberin’,’’ Loscha 
volunteered. 

And Mrs. Stoughton said, ‘‘They have 
their ups and downs.”’ 

After dinner Loscha sang Poor Butter- 
fly over the dishes. 

“Does she have to do that?’’ George 
wanted to know, as he cut for Cecily’s deal. 

“Well, I’m not going to speak about it,” 
Lucile informed him. “It’s a great deal 
better than if she sulked.”’ 

The game was for a quarter of a cent a 


| point and was made intolerable to Cecily 


by the fact that she and her mother won 
steadily. 

At a little before ten it began to rain, 
and Lucile said, ‘‘Damn! That means 
we’ve got to put a pail under the leak in 


the guest room. I hoped we’d get away 


(Continued from Page 9) 


without mentioning it. Go up and fix it, 
George, will you?”’ 

At half past eleven they stopped, the 
Stoughtons having won four dollars and 
sixty cents. 

As they ascended the stairs Cecily heard 
Lucile admonish George to undress quietly, 
as the crib was in their room, and anything 
might wake Georgie. 

“Well, my dear, how do you like it?” 
Mrs. Stoughton asked when she had locked 
the door of the bleak guest room. 

“‘T think they’re sweet,’ Cecily said 
staunchly. 

“Aren’t they?”’ Mrs. Stoughton agreed. 
‘‘And so pitiful.”” She examined a print of 
the Age of Innocence. ‘“‘They must issue 
these nowadays instead of marriage cer- 
tifieates.”’ 

“Oh, mamma! You’re so obsessed with 
appearances!”’ 

“Tt seems to me that they fill a good 
deal of one’s waking time. Isn’t the drip of 
water in that pail like something in the 
Inquisition? Nice sheets, though. Do 
you know, I think I was with Lucile when 
she bought them—years ago. I’m not sure 
I didn’t get some for you at the same time. 
One could so much better have put the 
money away! I hope you brought your 
coat upstairs. It’s quite chilly and those 
cotton comforts are miserably inadequate.” 

Cecily lay on her hard little bed trying to 


- go to sleep, and though she wouldn’t have 


admitted it she physically ached with 
homesickness—homesickness for the velvet 
perfection of the Coults-Brown ménage, 
for her own rose-and-silver bedroom, where 
each night the embers of the fire before 
which she undressed glowed pleasantly 
through her drowsiness. 


Georgie began to cry at exactly one 
o’clock. There were slippered passages to 
the bathroom, a long, unintelligible con- 
ference in whispers, a heavy-shod descent 
of the stairs, and the slam of the front door. 

Neither Cecily nor her mother said any- 
thing, but they kept looking at their 
watches from time to time. 

At 2:10 the wails, which had grown to 
shrieks, penetrated the Peach Pie’s slum- 
ber, and she, too, wailed. 

Cecily heard Lucile go in and plead with 


er. 
“‘Tt’s just Georgie,'Peach Pie. Go sleepy 
again. Don’t c’y-c’y.” 
The Peach Pie was not to be silenced. 
*“Are you awake?” Cecily whispered. 
“T am not dead, dearest.” 
“T’m going to get up.” 


“Don’t be ill-bred. They’d much rather 


think you slept through it.” 

“T don’t care. Maybe I can help.”’ 

“Tell them I have a defective ear and 
sleep on the other. I do wish Ted had come 
out with us.” 

Cecily slipped on her turquoise silk 
quilted dressing gown and the mules to 
match. 

“‘Tsn’t there something I can do?” she 
asked Lucile from the corridor. 

“‘T don’t believe there’s a thing,”’ she an- 
swered. “Come in. George has gone for 
the doctor. Georgie has a terrible fever—a 
hundred and four. He’s awfully sick. 
Loscha’s with him. He just wants Loscha, 
so I might as well be here. Though it kills 
me not to be with him. If the Peach Pie 
would stay with you—but I suppose she 
won’t. They’re just like little bits of babies 
when they wake up like this.”’ 

“Yes, she will. You’ll stay with Aunt 
Cecily, won’t you, Peach Pie?” 

“No! No!” the Peach Pie howled. 
“Mammee right here.”’ 

“Oh, don’t cry like that, sweetheart. It 
just frightens Georgie more. If you could 
build a fire in the living room, Cecily, we 
could take her down there, and maybe it 
would calm her.”’ 

“Of course I will. Where’s the wood?” 

“Tn a basket in the kitchen.” 

The ashes on the hearth were still warm. 
Cecily dragged the basket from the icy 
kitchen and maneuvered a pyre. Then 
when it didn’t ignite she had to shove 
newspapers under it, which threw it to one 
side, where it smoldered sullenly. 

Upstairs the erying continued unabated. 

Lucile brought down the shrieking Peach 
Pie wrapped in a blanket. 

“You have to build it in the exact middle 
or it wen’t draw,’’ she chattered at Cecily. 

As Cecily was trying to change it one of 
the newspapers flared and scorched her 


hand. She lied to Luei 
raked the ruin of sticks into 
the tongs. 

Somehow at last it fig 
Peach Pie quieted watching j 
began giving bright lan 
indicated that she thought t 
descent to the living room 
pation. j 

Georgie shrieked on up 

Lucile kept pushing he 
her forehead and talking 

“You don’t know ho 
child is. He’s put his han 
or twice. You don’t thi 
toid, do you?) What in 
keeping George? There’s 
to be as long as this. Yo 
doctors could at least h 
why I’m so anxious to ha 
I haven’t any confidence i 

Mis’ Wheaton— Mis’ 
cha called from above. “ 
water.” 

“All right, I’ll fix it. 
turned the heater off bef 
Why in the world, when 
ways need hot water at 
What if it does explode 8 
Cecily, Peach Pie.” 

At her mother’s desert 
Pie emitted one heartrendi 
other, and the only effect o 
ances that Aunt Cecily wabri 
the addition of what seeme 
definite hatred to their violen 

In desperation Cecily repe 
rimes as loud as she could, 
magic of Hey-diddle-diddle 
Dickory, Dock won to the P 
screams lessened, stopped, ani 
tion of the Old Man Wh 4 
His Prayers the Peach 
goodie girl. I say prayer.” 
on her knees and began rey 
shouldi” with apparently a 
fervor. 

“T’ll go upstairs,” Ludle 
from the door. ‘‘ You ean usu 
amused with The Little, - 
It’s on the table.” 

Cecily began to read the » st 
tive, but that was evidently 
mula. The Peach Pie tur 
illustration. : 

“Put on the bonty,” she 

Cecily had to go through 1 
detaching the sunbonnet 
and tying it about the Peael 
head. ia 

“Put on the apun!” 

Equipped in imaginary fine 
Pie sone before the fire in’ 
gow 

“Dass pitty! 

George arrived with the doe 
stairs, but descended almost 
“ Sorry you had to be gol 
said. {~Oanl come in?’ 

“Of course.’ 

“They think I’m one a 
room.’ 

He took the Peach Pie on] i 
looking as wretched as Cecily! 
a creature look. 

“‘He’s awfully sick.” - _ 

““Mayn’t it be just teeth 

“T’m afraid not. e 
mastoid. I don’t know ho 
could stand it if —— B 
mothers, you know. This I 
a young fellow, but they s 
business. At least I guess 
anyway.” 


him, clutching his hand. 
*“Mastoid?”’ George ask 
of-fact. ‘‘That’s what a 
nowadays. It’s the regu 
“He doesn’t know. He’s 
He sent me away.’ 4 
“Well, if it is, there 2 
things. You’re thinking 
way they were when we 
They’re awfully expert ab 
“T suppose it’s my fault 
him catch cold somehow. — 
“Don’t talk nonsense, L 
The doctor came downs 
minatively, as if he dread 
news. ; 
“Ts it ——” Lucile chok 
“Mastoid?” George he 
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ot a sign of it.’”” The pro- 
a a od indignant that such 
jaave been entertained. 

” 
It eardrums inflamed. I’ve 
It'll relieve him in- 


nt terribly?” 
iim a whiff of something. 


‘it George withdrew. 

thers aren’t much use,’’ he 
ow jocularity. 

9 smiled. ; 

| ‘en it comes to paying the 


yised the floor, carrying the 
wo was growing drowsy. 
s|t doesn’t make a kid deaf for 


. nothing on the subject, but 
aaat she didn’t think it did. 
s110ow long it takes.” 

_ Lucile answered him from 


Lord, isn’t that great!” 

jt like that.” She snapped 
Doctor Kane says it won’t 
Isn’t he wonderful? 
ic of pus. It stands to reason 
tt with all that out.’”” 


Cecily had seen them. 

sor Kane descended they 
wrders, for reassurances. 

he girl everything,’’ he said. 
30 bed, all of you. ’Night, 


7 feel confidence the minute 
<n?” Lucile asked Cecily. 
rshe young lady at least,’ 
caced, for the Peach Pie was 
4s a rosebud. 

jhere was a crash from the 
Hise, The Peach Pie woke and 
fine of gas filled the air. 

vied the heater off!’? George 
ii ense. 

‘uucile wept. ‘‘I turned it on 
jh, George! George!” 

nest of her sobs only the words 
srned, “plumbers,”’ ‘kitchen 
1:tors’ bills,’ and in crescendo 
it water for Mrs. Stoughton’s 


Usile!”’ George pleaded. 

ane baby,” Lucile bawled on, 
‘|. Don’t mind me. It’s just 
\—glad—about Georgie.” 


h Cecily Stoughton’s young 
| asked the most personable 
snded from the 9:40. 

Voffered to be,’ Ted Pynchon 


rapt. Just put your things in 
tt 


\were started she harked back 
mark. “I’m glad you’re not 
ly. And I think I’ll give you 
jou know us young married 
— want to see everyone 


rch obliged.” 

, then: Don’t bring up the 
rtrimony today. Seriously, I 
e had a night out of hell. 
ful that could happen did— 
ither of the children remem- 
ow a safety pin. Otherwise 
rte. I tried my best to have 
n smooth, but if ever there 
ne 9 love in a cottage put up 
cily saw it last night.” 

(e that doesn’t mean my goose 
7 cooked,” Ted said, “but I’m 
| What the deuce have I got to 
ed lose if she married me?” 


wried you think they amount 
! so just let her get last night 
"mind before you begin talk- 
\ttle love nest.” 

{er mother were making toast 
toaster to go with the break- 
8 coffee. The Peach Pie was 
/ Stoughton had 
‘SO genuinely glad to see Ted. 
0 for along walk,” she shooed 
: I help Lucile by taking care 


ly bent to kiss her she whis- 
‘much too nice to have his life 
early marriage.” 

t Cecily looked grave, and so 
for the first half mile 
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that she stopped and said, “‘ Have you been 
getting anonymous letters about me or 
something?” 

“Just a word of advice from Mrs. 
Wheaton.” 

“Oh!” said Cecily. 


At Lucile’s, Mrs. Stoughton fairly radi- 
ated good humor. 

“T want to buy Georgie a present,’”’ she 
announced. ‘‘Something really nice, that 
he can use. Has he a silver porringer?’’ 

A little later she telephoned to El 
Ahmed and to her chauffeur and had the 


pink pearls brought out. By one o’clock, | 
however, her mood was marked by distinct | 


nervousness, and the Peach Pie having 
been tucked up for her nap, she sat watching 
the path that Cecily and Ted had taken. 

“T do hope last night hasn’t put a crimp 
in Cecily’s romance,”’ Lucile said, “but it 
looks to me like a long, serious lovers’ 
quarrel.”’ 

“Lucile, you’re perfectly charming!” 
Mrs. Stoughton exclaimed with apparent 
inconsequence. 

Lucile had decided not to wait luncheon 
any longer, when Mrs. Stoughton saw them 
in the distance and suddenly rose, saying, 
“T’ll go to meet them.”’ 

The brilliant October day seemed to have 
focused in their radiance. They quickened 
their pace, but Mrs. Stoughton walked 
slowly. She had lost seldom in her life, but 
she lost gallantly. 

“T may as well be the first to give you my 
best wishes,’’ she greeted them. 

Cecily paid her mother the tribute of 
astonishment. 

“How in the world did you know we were 
married?” 

“How does one?’”’ Mrs. Stoughton re- 
turned as she kissed her, and taking Ted’s 
hand she admonished him, ‘‘ Work hard, 
Ted. It’s your one chance now.”’ 

“T had an awful time making him do it,”’ 
Cecily said. ‘Lucile had frightened him 
terribly. I don’t know what kind of a 
barley-sugar doll you think I am.” 

“Well, you’ve seen the décor,” said Mrs. 
Stoughton with a glance toward the house. 
“‘T hope you will both like the réles.”’ 

“One thing that I said to Ted,” Cecily 
remarked, “‘is that there’s just no sense in 
letting oneself and one’s things go to pieces 
as Lucile has. There’s no reason why one’s 
house shouldn’t be pretty and dainty. 
What’s that in your hand, mamma?”’ 

“Those pearls from El] Ahmed.” Mrs. 
Stoughton looked at the pair, and gave a 
mixed sort of sigh. “Oh, well, I do my 
duty! Perhaps I’ll buy this string for my- 
self as areward. I dare say no one else will 
feel like giving me one.”’ 


Mrs. Stoughton was wearing a string of 
small pink pearls when she went to call on 
Mr. Peabody the next Monday. From her 
bag she produced a check for three thousand 
dollars, which she laid on the desk. 

“T want you to pay this to Ted in raises 
as fast as you reasonably can,” she an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Peabody lifted his eyebrows and 
pulled down his mouth. 

“With this and those pearls,” he said, 


. “you will certainly be telling me to sell 


” 


some bonds. 

“These little beads,”’ said Mrs. Stough- 
ton, taking the pearls in her left hand, ‘‘are 
my alibi. They’re very like a real string I 
was considering, and they’ll account for 
some economies I’ll have to manage be- 
cause of this folly.’”’ She gestured to the 
check and she declared very firmly, ‘I will 
not be considered one of these self- 
sacrificing women.” 

“To be paid in salary?’ Mr. Peabody 
repeated the injunction. 


“When it’s exhausted,”’ Mrs. Stoughton | 


explained, ‘“‘he’ll probably be worth as 
much as it’s amounting to. People usually 
work in proportion to what they think 
they’re earning. And if he isn’t, you might 


stretch a point. I blame you for the whole | 


wretched affair.” 

oc Me?’’ 

“Yes. I left Ted to you. 
most likely chance. 
must have that freak of nature, a logical 
brain. What chance had I with a girl?” 

“T can remember,” said Mr. Peabody, 
“a girl whose brain on the subject was 
quite as logical as mine.” 

“When I saw you’d been convinced,” 
Mrs. Stoughton returned. ‘In our day, my 
dear Shubael, a girl somehow didn’t think 
of bullying a man into marriage as Cecily 
apparently has Ted. It wasn’t done— 
thank heaven!” 


He was the 


He’s a lawyer and | 
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Anti-friction Butt No. 2742 
shown here is made of heavy 
wrought steel. Equipped with 
solid metal washers at the points 
of greatest strain. They mini- 
mize friction, eliminate noise, 
and insure easy operation of the 
busiest and heaviest of doors. 
Made in all standard sizes and 
finishes. 


McKINNEY § 
GARAGE SETS 


aia 
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oe, a: BUILDER ¥ 


Siac "alain | 


== Good Doors 
depend on hinged precision 


INGES are always busy. Every time you open or close 

a door you depend on hinges for action—and in their 
spare time they are holding up the entire weight of the door. 
Imperfect hinges will shortly mar the perfection of the home 
you build. 


You get good door activity through all the years your 
home lasts, if you buy hinge precision when you build. The 
usual door troubles that arise from faulty hinges or poorly 
hung doors should be eliminated when hinges are purchased. 
McKinney Hinges and Butts are made for everlasting good 
door activity and for good appearance. 


Many details of successful house planning which might 
escape your notice can be found in a little book, “Suggestions 
for the Home Builder,” which we will mail to you on 
request. It will help you in the selection of suitable hard- 
ware for your home. And, if you are building a garage, 
you will want a copy of a companion booklet, “McKinney 
Complete Garage Sets,” to aid you in the planning of the 
garage entrance. Send for these booklets now. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


MICKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 


Export Representation 
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New charm for your 
windows—at little cost 


with shades of beautiful Brenlin 


A well-known decorator, writing 
of windows, asserts that ‘‘to look 
upon the shades merely as 
They can 
do so much to make or mar the 
charm of the window effect — and 
indeed of the whole room!”’ 


‘shades’ is a mistake. 


Are you getting the 
most in artistic possibili- 
ties from your window 
shades? Are they in per- 
fect color harmony with 
their surroundings? And 
what is their condition? 
Are they faded or discol- 
ored, or unsightly with 
cracks and pinholes? For 
surprisingly little money, 
you can literally trans- 
form the appearance of 
your windows with shades 
of beautiful Brenlin. You 


will notice the difference at once. 


Brenlin is lovely. Among its 
many soft colors you will find one 
that blends harmoniously with 
your color scheme. The fabric is 
not stiff, and always 
hangs straight and smooth. 

What is more, Brenlin wears— 
two or three times as long as the 
Brenlin fabric 
is a fine, closely woven material, 
and requires none of the brittle 


supple, 


ordinary shade. 


Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window- 
Shade material 
lightly. Tiny par- 
ticles of chalk or 
clay “filling” fall 


out. BRENLIN 
has no filling — it 
outwears several 
ordinary shades 


clay or chalk filling that in ordi- 
nary window shades so soon falls 
out, causing cracks and pinholes. 
Experts finish Brenlin by hand 
and apply with the utmost care 
the beautiful colors that resist 
fading by the sun and defy stains 


by water. If you wish a 
different color on each 
side, get Brenlin Duplex 
for perfect color harmony. 


Look for the name 
Brenlin perforated or em- 
bossed on the edge. If you 
don’t know where to get 
this long-wearing shade 
material, write us; we'll 
see that you are supplied. 


“How to Shade and 
Decorate Your Windows 
Correctly’’—free 


We have your copy of this very 
readable and instructive booklet 
on how to increase the beauty of 
your home with correct shading 
and decoration of your windows. 
Send for it. 
Brenlin 
come with it. 


Actual samples of 
in several colors will 


For windows of less importance 
Camargo or Empire shades give 
you best value in shades made 
the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, INC., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The oldest window shade house in America’”’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 


York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, 


and Portland, Ore. 


Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


“Ah!” said Psmith, enlightened. “It 
is my costume that is causing these doubts 
in your mind. This is the second time this 
morning that such a misunderstanding has 
occurred. Have no misgivings, Comrade 
I-Have - Yet - to- Have - the - Privilege - of - 
Learning-Your-Name. These trousers may 
sit well; but if they do it is because the 
pockets are empty.” 

“Are you really broke?”’ 

“‘As broke as the Ten Commandments.” 

“T’m hanged if I can believe it.” 

“Suppose I brush my hat the wrong way 
for a moment,” said Psmith obligingly. 
“Would that help?” 

His companion remained silent for a few 
moments. In spite of the fact that he was 
in so great a hurry and that every minute 
that passed brought nearer the moment 
when he would be compelled to tear him- 
self away and make a dash for Paddington 
Station, Freddie was finding it difficult to 
open the subject he had come there to 
discuss. 

“Look here,” he said at length, ‘‘I shall 
have to trust you, dash it!” 

““You could pursue no better course.” 

“Tt’s like this. I’m trying to raise a 
thousand quid : 

“T regret that I cannot offer to advance 
it to you myself. I have, indeed, already 
been compelled to decline to lend a gentle- 
man who claimed to be an old friend of 
mine so small a sum as a fiver. But there is 
a dear obliging soul of the name of Alistair 
MacDougall who 2 

“Good Lord! You don’t think I’m trying 
to touch you?” 

“That impression did flit through my 
mind.”’ 

“Oh, dash it, no! No, but—well, as I 
was saying, I’m frightfully keen to get hold 
of a thousand quid.” 


“So am I,” said Psmith. ‘‘Two minds 
with but a single thought. How do you 
propose to start about it? For my part, 


I must freely confess that I haven’t a no- 
tion. I am stumped. The ery goes through 
the chancelleries, ‘Psmith is baffled!’”’ 

“T say, old thing,’ said Freddie plain- 
tively, ‘‘you couldn’t talk a bit less, could 
you? I’ve only got about two minutes.” 

“T beg your pardon. An old failing of 
mine, I fear. Proceed.” 

“Tt’s so dashed difficult to know how to 
begin a thing. I mean, it’s all a bit com- 
plicated till you get the hang of it. Look 
here, you said in your advertisement that 
you had no objection to crime.” 

Psmith considered the point. 

“Within reason—and if undetected— 
I see no objection to twopenn’orth of 


crime. 

“Well, look here—look here—well, look 
here,” said Freddie, ‘‘will you steal my 
aunt’s diamond necklace?” 

Psmith placed his monocle in his eye and 
bent gravely toward his companion. 

“Steal your aunt’s necklace?”’ he said 
indulgently. 

Veg! 22 

“You do not think she might consider it 


a liberty from one to whom she has never | 


been introduced?”’ 

What Freddie might have replied to this 
pertinent question will never be known, 
for at this moment, looking nervously at 
his watch for the twentieth time, he ob- 
served that the hands had passed the half 
hour and were well on their way to twenty- 
five minutes to one. He bounded up with 


| a cry 


ay must go! I shall miss that damned 
train!” 

“And meanwhile ” said Psmith. 

The familiar phrase—the words ‘and 
meanwhile”’ had occurred at least once in 
each of the many films which Freddie had 
ever seen—had the effect of wrenching the 
latter’s mind back to the subject in hand 
for the moment. Freddie was not a clear- 
thinking young man, but even he could 
see that he had left the negotiations sus- 
pended at a very unsatisfactory point. 
Nevertheless, he had to catch that 12:50. 

“Write and tell me what you think 
about it,’ panted Freddie, skimming 
through the lobby like a swallow. 

“You have unfortunately omitted to 
leave a name and address,” Psmith pointed 
out, following him at an easy jog trot. 

In spite of his hurry, a prudence born of 
much movie seeing restrained Freddie from 
supplying the information asked for. Give 
away your name and address and you never 
knew what might happen. 


-fore somewhere—who 


“Tl write to you,” he ¢ 
a cab. 

“‘T shall count the minute 
courteously. 

“Drive like blazes!” said 
chauffeur. 

“Where?” inquired the 
reasonably. ‘ 

“Eh? Oh, Paddington,” 

The cab whirled off, and 
antly conscious of a mo 
gazed after it pensively fi 
Then, with the feeling that 
of Colney Hatch or some kin 
ment had been extraordina 
he permitted his mind to tu 
anticipation in the direction 
though he had celebrated h 
emancipation from Billing 
ket by rising late and break 
had become aware by noy 
unpleasant emptiness whic 
luncheon gong of the soul, 


qr 


pee minor problem now 
of where to lunch, and y 
moment’s consideration hed 
large, noisy and bustling rest 
lie near Piccadilly Circus, A 


place asking people to 
necklace, it was imper: 
some place where he co 
quietly. Any food of y 
must be consumed in eal 
surroundings, unpolluted | 
of a first violin who tied h 
and an orchestra in whose 
no such word as “‘ piano.’ 
seemed indicated. ; 

In the days of his pr 
father, an enthusiastic 
rolled his son’s name on the 
institutions; and now, alth 
years had arrived, he was stil 
six, and would continue to 
till the beginning of the new 
consequent call for fresh 
These clubs ranged from 
frankly frivolous, to the Sen 
tive, solidly worthy. Almos 
Psmith perceived that for sv 
was upon him at the mom 
might have been specially co 
turned, therefore, to the eas 
proceeded for some ten minut 
walk in the direction of th 
himself at the entrance of ar 
of salmon-colored stone, fro 
of whose placid front quiet 
shone like an aura. 

Anybody familiar with the 
Senior Conservative Club wi 
plauded his choice. In the wh 
no better haven could have | 
one desirous of staying his 
excellently cooked food whi 

soul under a. leisurely exami 

fed you well at the Drones, t 
but there Youth held carn 
thoughtful man, examining 
apt at any moment to have h 
broken in upon by a chunk 
terously thrown by some b1 
an adjoining table. No hort 
scription could possibly occu 
Conservative. 

The Senior Conservative | 
sand one hundred and eley 
Some of the six thousand 
and eleven are more respect 
others; but they are all respect 
they be numbered among the 
tants, like the Earl of Emswor 
as a country member in 1888, 
the recent creations of t 
candidates. If any of the si 
hundred and eleven ever ha 


the fever long ago; for, 
a few striplings in the mi 
are all well advanced in 
bald, reverend men, who 
on their way to the city 
rectors’ meetings or have 
an important conference 
Minister at Downing Street 
pects at the coming by-electi 
Wabsley Division. : 
With the quiet dignity 
his lack of years in this 
low worth, Psmith mo 
(Continued on P 


ager THOU not read, my 
cughter, of the beauty of the 
eo of Sheba? Behold, she 
ached on dates and milk and 
ws the Mary Pickford of her 
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‘lage. 

\ — The Wise Man of the Eats 
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Here it is! 


Big Dromedary now has a little brother 


le EVERYWHERE ALREADY; good old Dromedary Dates 
that everybody loves, in little individual packages! Just 
the thing you’ve been waiting for. Now you can have your 
Dromedary Dates handy every day everywhere. 


The new package slips into your 
pocket. Tuck it away in your grip 
or in the children’s lunch box ; keep 
it in your desk. 

Pick up the package. Push open the 
end. Lift out the wholesome dates. 
Remember the date when you want 
just a little something to eat— when 
gradually four o’clock fatigue makes 


work a dragging uphill load. Pull 
out your package—Dromedary Dates 
will save the day. 


Eat plenty of dates. They’re good for 
you and do you good. ‘They’re Na- 
ture’s sweet and meat and medicine 
skillfully combined. Don’t forget 
them on your way to work, and from 
now on let every day have its date. 


LADIES: Send for the free Dromedary Book “One Hundred Delights,” containing one hundred 
new recipes for Dromedary Dates, Cocoanut and Candied Peel. Simply address Dept. 88. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH 


Dromedary 


In the personal package, at fruit 
stores, newsstands, lunch counters. 


| DROMEDARY 
CANDIED f PEEL 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Gotpen 
Dares from the Garden of Eden. Cocoa- 
nut that keeps fresh to the last shred. 
Canpiep Peet, the choicest of citron, 
orange and lemon, sliced and separately 
wrapped in one package. 


BEACH AND WASHINGTON STREETS 


NEW YORK 


SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 


Dates 


In the family package, at 
all grocers’ and fruit stores. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
passed through the doors which were ob- 
ligingly flung open for him by two uni- 
formed dignitaries, and made his way to 
the coffee room through a group of white- 
haired sages who were discussing what 
Gladstone had said in ’78. 

Having selected a table in the middle of 
the room and ordered a simple and ap- 
petizing lunch, Psmith gave himself up to 
thoughts of Eve Halliday. As he had con- 
fessed to his young friend Mr. Walderwick, 
she had made a powerful impression upon 
him. He was tearing himself from his day- 
dreams in order to wrestle with a mutton 
chop, when a foreign body shot into his 
orbit and _ blundered heavily 
against the table. Looking up, 
he perceived a long, thin, elderly 
gentleman of pleasantly vague 
aspect who immediately began to 
apologize. 

“My dear sir, I am extremely 
sorry. I trust I have caused no 
damage.” 

“Not at all,’’ replied Psmith 
courteously. 

“The fact is I have mislaid my 
glasses. Blind as a bat without 
them. Can’t see where I’m go- 
ing.” 

A gloomy-looking young man 
with long and disordered hair who 
stood at the elderly gentleman’s 
elbow coughed suggestively. He 
was shuffling restlessly and ap- 
peared to be anxious to close the 
episode and move on; a young 
man, evidently, of highly strung 
temperament. He had a sullen 
air. The elderly gentleman 
started vaguely at the sound of 
the cough. 

“Kh?” he said as if in answer 
to some spoken remark. ‘Oh, 
yes, quite so, quite so, my dear 
fellow. Mustn’t stop here chat- 
ting, eh? Had to apologize, 
though. Nearly upset this gen- 
tleman’s table. Can’t see where 
I’m going without my glasses. 
Blind as a bat. Eh? What? 
Quite so, quite so.” 

He ambled off, doddering 
cheerfully, while his companion 
still preserved his look of sulky 
aloofness. Psmith gazed after 
them with interest. 

“Can you tell me,’”’ he asked 
of the waiter, who was rallying 
round with the potatoes, ‘‘who 
that was?” 

The waiter followed his glance. 

“Don’t know who the young 
gentleman is, sir. Guest here, I 
faney. The old gentleman is the 
Earl of Emsworth. Lives in the 
country and doesn’t often come 
to the club. Very absent-minded 
gentleman, they tell me. Pota- 
toes, sir?’’ 

“Thank you,” said Psmith. 

He was pleased with himself, 
as everyone is after a successful 
effort of memory. The mention 
of Lord Emsworth’s name had 
had the effect of enabling him at 
last to place the incoherent youth 
who had so enlivened this morn- 
ing. Freddie Threepwood! He 
had not seen him since the days 
when they were at Eton together, 
but he remembered him now; and 
he was conscious of a considerable 
curiosity as to why Freddie, who 
at school had been—if a bone- 
headed—at least a blameless 
boy, should now be promoting 
schemes for the theft of his aunt’s jewelry. 
It might be interesting, he thought, to run 
down to Blandings Castle and pay a call on 
his old schoolfellow and inquire. 

The waiter returned. 

“T have been looking at the guest book, 
sir. The name of the gentleman lunching 
with Lord Emsworth is Mr. Ralston Mc- 
Todd.” 

“Thank you very much. 
you had the trouble.” 

“No trouble, sir.” 

Psmith resumed his meal. 


I am sorry 


Iv 


HE sullen demeanor of the young man 

who had accompanied Lord Emsworth 
through the coffee room accurately re- 
flected the emotions which were vexing his 
troubled soul. Ralston MeTodd, the pow- 
erful young singer of Saskatoon—“‘ Plumbs 
the depths of humane emotion and strikes 
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a new note’’— Montreal Star. ‘‘ Very read- 
able’’—Ypsilanti Herald—had not en- 
joyed his lunch. The pleasing sense of 
importance induced by the fact that for 
the first time in his life he was hobnobbing 
with a genuine earl had given way after 
ten minutes of his host’s society to a 
mingled despair and irritation which had 
grown steadily deeper as the meal pro- 
ceeded. It is not too much to say that by 
the time the fish course arrived it would 
have been a considerable relief to Mr. Rals- 
ton McTodd’s feelings if he could have 
taken up the butter dish and banged it 
down, butter and all, on the top of his 
lordship’s bald head. 
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kind. The luncheon, though he was a 
hearty feeder and as a rule appreciative 
of good cooking, had turned to ashes in 
Mr. McTodd’s mouth; and it was a 
soured and chafing singer of Saskatoon 
who dropped scowlingly into an armchair 
by the window of the lower smoking room 
afew moments later. Weintroduce Ralston 
McTodd to the reader, in short, at a mo- 
ment when he is very near the breaking 
point. A little more provocation, and 
goodness knows what he will do. For the 
time being he is merely leaning back in his 
chair and scowling. He has a faint hope 
that a cigar may bring some relief, and he 
is waiting for one to be ordered for him. 


Just the Man Who Might Have Written That Letter 


A temperamental young man was Ralston 
McTodd. He liked to be the center of the 
picture, to do the talking, to air his views, 
to be listened to respectfully and with 
interest by a submissive audience. At the 
meal which had just concluded none of 
these reasonable demands had been per- 
mitted to him. From the very beginning 
Lord Emsworth had collared the conversa- 
tion and held it with a gentle, bleating 
persistency against all assaults. Five times 
had Mr. MecTodd almost succeeded in 
launching one of his best epigrams, only to 
see it swept away on the tossing flood of 
a lecture on hollyhocks. At the sixth 
attempt he had managed to get it out, com- 
plete and sparkling, and the old ass oppo- 
site him had taken it in his stride like a 
hurdle and gone galloping off about the 
mental and moral defects of a creature 
named Angus McAllister, who appeared to 
be his head gardener or something of the 


The Earl of Emsworth did not see the 
scowl. He had not really seen Mr. MceTodd 
at all from the moment of his arrival at the 
club, when somebody who sounded like the 
head porter had informed him that a gen- 
tleman was waiting to see him and had led 
him up to a shapeless blur which had intro- 
duced itself as his expected guest. The loss 
of his glasses had had its usual effect on 
Lord Emsworth, making the world a misty 
place in which indefinite objects swam 
dimly like fish in muddy water. Not that 
this mattered much, seeing that he was in 
London, for in London there was never 
anything worth looking at. Beyond a vague 
feeling that it would be more comfortable 
on the whole if he had his glasses—a feeling 
just strong enough to have made him send 
off a messenger boy to his hotel to hunt for 
them—Lord Emsworth had not allowed 
lack of vision to interfere with his enjoy- 
ment of the proceedings. 
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was a particularly spacious and arresting 
flower shop. Its window was gay with 
summer blooms. It shone like a beacon. 
And Lord Emsworth, slowly rising from 
his chair, pointed like a dog that sees a 
pheasant. 

“Bless my soul!’’ he murmured. 

If the reader has followed with the close- 
ness which it deserves the extremely en- 
tertaining conversation of his lordship 
recorded in the last few paragraphs, he will 
have noted a reference to hollyhocks. Lord 
Emsworth had ventilated the hollyhock 
question at some little length while seated 
at the luncheon table. But, as we had not 
the good fortune to be present at that 
enjoyable meal, a brief résumé of the situa- 
tion must now be given and the intelligent 
public allowed to judge between his lord- 
ship and the uncompromising McAllister. 

Briefly, the position was this: Many 
head gardeners are apt to favor, in the 
hollyhock, forms that one cannot but 
think have for their aim an ideal that is a 
false and unworthy one. Angus McAllister, 
clinging to the head-gardeneresque stand- 
ard of beauty and correct form, would not 
sanction the wider outer petal. The flower, 
so Angus held, must be very tight and very 
round, like the uniform of a major general. 
Lord Emsworth, on the other hand, con- 
sidered this view narrow, and claimed the 
liberty to try for the very highest and 
truest beauty in hollyhocks. The loosely 
folded inner petals of the hollyhock, he 
considered, invited a wonderful play and 
brillianey of color; while the wide outer 
petal, with its slightly waved surface and 
gently frilled edge—well, anyway, Lord 
Emsworth liked his hollyhocks floppy and 
Angus McAllister liked them tight, and 
bitter warfare had resulted; in which, as 
we have seen, his lordship had been com- 
pelled to give way. He had been brooding 
on this defeat ever since, and in the florist 
opposite he saw a possible sympathizer, a 
potential ally, an intelligent chum with 
whom he could get together and thoroughly 
damn Angus McAllister’s Glaswegian 
obstinacy. 

You could not have suspected Lord Ems- 
worth, from a casual glance, of having 
within him the ability to move rapidly; 
but it is a fact that he was out of the smok- 
ing room and skimming down the front 
steps of the club before Mr. McTodd’s jaw, 
which had fallen at the spectacle of his host 
bounding out of his horizon of vision like a 
rabbit, had time to hitch itself up again. 
A moment later, Mr. MeTodd, happening 
to direct his gaze out of the window, saw 
him whiz across the road and vanish into 
the florist’s shop. 

It was at this juncture that Psmith, 
having finished his lunch, came downstairs 
to enjoy a quiet cup of coffee. The room 
was rather crowded, and the chair which 
Lord Emsworth had vacated offered a wide 
invitation. He made his way to it. 

“Ts this chair occupied?” he inquired 
politely—so politely that Mr. McTodd’s 
reply sounded by contrast even more vio- 
lent than it might otherwise have done. 

“No, it isn’t!”’ snapped Mr. McTodd. 

Psmith seated himself. He was feeling 
agreeably disposed to conversation. 

“Lord Emsworth has left you, then?” 
he said. 

“Ts he a friend of yours?” inquired Mr. 
McTodd in a voice that suggested that he 
was perfectly willing to accept a proxy as a 
target for his spleen. 

“TI know him by sight—nothing more.” 

“Blast him!’’ muttered Mr. McTodd 
with indescribable virulence. 

Psmith eyed him inquiringly. 

“Correct me if I am wrong,” he said. 
“But I seem to detect in your manner a 
certain half-veiled annoyance. Is anything 
the matter?”’ 

Mr. McTodd barked bitterly. 

“Oh, no; nothing’s the matter; nothing 
whatever, except that that old beaver’’— 
here he wronged Lord Emsworth, who, 
whatever his faults, was not a bearded 
man—‘‘that old beaver invited me to 
lunch, talked all the time about his infernal 
flowers, never let me get a word in edge- 
ways, hadn’t the common civility to offer 
me a cigar, and now has gone off without a 
word of apology and buried himself in that 
shop over the way. I’ve never been so in- 
sulted in my life!’”’ raved Mr. MeTodd. 

“Scarcely the perfect host,’’ admitted 
Psmith. 

“And if he thinks,” said Mr. MeTodd, 
rising, ‘‘that I’m going to go and stay with 
him at his beastly castle after this he’s mis- 
taken. I’m supposed to go down there 
with him this evening—and perhaps the 
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old fossil thinks I will! After this!” A 
horrid laugh rolled up from Mr. MeTodd’s 
interior. ‘‘Likely! I see myself! After 


being insulted like this—would you?” he 


demanded. 

Psmith gave the matter thought. 

“T am inclined to think no.” 

“And so am I damned well inclined to 
think no!” cried Mr. MecTodd. “I’m 
going away now, this very minute. And if 
that old coyote ever comes back you can 
tell him he’s seen the last of me.” 

And Ralston McTodd, his blood boiling 
with justifiable indignation and pique to a 
degree dangerous on such a warm day, 
stalked off towards the door with a hard, 
set face. Through the door he stalked to 
the cloakroom for his hat and cane; then, 
his lips moving silently, he stalked through 
the hall, stalked down the steps and passed 
from the scene, stalking furiously round 
the corner in quest of a tobacconist’s. At 
the moment of his disappearance the Earl 
of Emsworth had just begun to give the 
sympathetic florist a limpid character 
sketch of Angus McAllister. 

Psmith shook his head sadly. These 
clashings of human temperament were 
very lamentable. They disturbed the after- 
luncheon repose of the man of sensibility. 
He ordered coffee and endeavored to forget 
the painful scene by thinking of Eve 
Halliday. 

Vv 

Rae florist who had settled down to ply 

his trade opposite the Senior Conserva- 
tive Club wasa delightful fellow, thoroughly 
sound on the hollyhock question and so in- 
formative in the matter of Delphiniums, 
Achilleas, Coreopsis, Eryngiums, Geums, 
lupines, bergamots and early Phloxes that 
Lord Emsworth gave himself up whole- 
heartedly to the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul; and it was only some fifteen 
minutes later that he remembered that he 
had left a guest languishing in the lower 
smoking room and that this guest might be 
thinking him a trifle remiss in the observ- 
ance of the sacred duties of hospitality. 

“Bless my soul, yes!”’ said his lordship, 
coming out from under the influence with a 
start. 

Even then he could not bring himself to 
dash abruptly from the shop. Twice he 
reached the door, and twice pottered back 
to sniff at flowers and say something he had 
forgotten to mention about the stronger- 
growing Clematis. Finally, however, with 
one last, longing look behind, he tore him- 
self away and trotted back across the street. 

Arrived in the lower smoking room, he 
stood in the doorway for a moment, peer- 
ing. The place had been a blur to him 
when he had left it; but he remembered 
that he had been sitting in the middle win- 
dow, and as there were only two seats by 
the window, that tall, dark young man in 
one of them must be the guest he had 
deserted. That he could be a changeling 
never occurred to Lord Emsworth. So 
pleasantly had the time passed in the shop 
across the way that he had the impression 
that he had been gone only a couple of 
minutes or so. He made his way to where 
the young man sat. A vague idea came 
into his head that the other had grown a 
bit in his absence, but it passed. 

““My dear fellow,” he said genially as he 
slid into the other chair, “I really must 
apologize.” 

It was plain to Psmith that the other was 
under a misapprehension, and a really nice- 
minded young man would no doubt have 
put the matter right at once. The fact 
that it never for a single instant occurred 
to Psmith to do so was due, no doubt, to 
some innate defect in his character. He was 
essentially a young man who took life as it 
came, and the more inconsequently it came 
the better he liked it. Presently, he re- 
flected, it would become necessary for him 
to make some excuse and steal quietly out 
of the other’s life; but meanwhile the 
situation seemed to him to present enter- 
taining possibilities. 

“Not at all,” he replied graciously; 
MOG diel. 

““T was afraid for the moment,” said 
Lord Emsworth, “that you might—quite 
naturally—be offended.” 

“Absurd!” 

“Shouldn’t have left you like that. 
Shocking bad manners. But, my dear 
fellow, I simply had to pop across the 
street.” 

“Most decidedly,’ said Psmith. ‘Al- 
ways pop across streets. It is the secret 
of a happy and successful life.’’ 

Lord Emsworth looked at him a little 


perplexedly and wondered if he had caught 
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PROTECTION 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


Lord, I would shield this home from care, 
And shelter it from strife and sin, 

No ugly scars its walls shall wear, 

| No bitterness shall enter in. 

| The storms may beat, the winds may blow, 

i| And still its beauty shall remain. 

| This house with loveliness shall glow 

And ruin threaten it in vain. 
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ie is the little things in life that 
count. Great andstartling achieve- 
ments are the fruitage, usually, of 
many years of careful attention to 
the little things. The guidance which 
we afford to our children is, if wise, 
in little corrections and precepts, 
which shape the plastic character, 
making them bettermenand women. 


And so it is the careful attention to the 
little things in technique of manufacture 
that has made possible the present high 
development of our paint and varnish prod- 
ucts, now affording protection to many 
thousands of homes and other properties 
throughout the world. 
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the last remark correctly. It hadn’t seemed 
to make sense, somehow. But his mind had 
never been designed for the purpose of 
dwelling closely on problems for-any length 
of time, and he let it go. 

“Beautiful roses that man has,”’ he ob- 
served. ‘Really an extraordinarily fine 
display.” 

“‘Indeed?”’ said Psmith. 

“Nothing to touch mine, though. I wish, 
my dear fellow, you could have been down 
at Blandings at the beginning of the 
month. My roses were at their best then. 
It’s too bad you weren’t there to see them.” 

“The fault no doubt was mine,”’ said 
Psmith. 

“Of course, you weren’t in England 
then.” 

“Ah, that explains it!” 

“Still, I shall have plenty of flowers to 
show you when you are at Blandings. I ex- 
pect,’’ said Lord Emsworth, at last show- 
ing a hostlike disposition to give his guest 
a belated innings, “‘I expect you’ll write one 
of your poems about my gardens, eh?” 

Psmith was conscious of distinet grati- 
fication. Weeks of toil among the herrings 
of Billingsgate had left him with a sort of 
haunting fear that even in private life there 
clung to him the miasma of the fish market. 
Yet here was a perfectly unprejudiced ob- 
server looking squarely at him and mis- 
taking him for a poet, showing that in spite 
of all he had gone through there must still 
be something notably spiritual and unfishy 
about his outward appearance. 

“Very possibly,” he said. ‘‘Very pos- 
sibly.” 

“‘T suppose you get ideas for your poetry 
from all sorts of things,” said Lord Ems- 
worth, nobly resisting the temptation to col- 
lar the conversation again. 

He was feeling extremely friendly to- 
wards this poet fellow. The chap’s silent 
interest in his conversation at lunch had 
done much to dispel his prejudice against 
literary men as a class. Moreover, it was 


deuced civil of him not to be put out and- 


huffy at being left alone in the smoking 
room. 

“From practically everything,’ said 
Psmith, ‘‘except fish.” 

“Fish?” 

ty have never written a poem about 
fish.”’ 

“No?” said Lord Emsworth, again feel- 
ing that a pin had worked loose in the 
machinery of the conversation. 

““T was once offered a princely sum,” 
went on Psmith, now floating happily 
along on the tide of his native exuberance, 
“to write a ballad for the Fishmongers 
Gazette entitled Herbert the Turbot. But 
I was firm. I declined.” 

“Indeed?” said Lord Emsworth. 

“One has one’s self-respect,”’ said Psmith. 

“Oh, decidedly,” said Lord Emsworth. 

“Tt was painful, of course. The editor 
broke down completely when he realized 
that my refusal was final. However, I sent 
him on with a letter of introduction to John 
Drinkwater, who, I believe, turned him out 
quite a good little effort on the theme.” 

At this moment, when Lord Emsworth 
was feeling a trifle dizzy, and Psmith, on 
whom conversation always acted as a men- 
tal stimulus, was on the point of plunging 
even deeper into the agreeable depths of 
light persiflage, a waiter approached. 

““A lady to see you, your lordship.” 

“Hh? Ah, yes, of course, of course. I 
was expecting her. It is a Miss—what is 
the name? Holliday? Halliday! It isa 
Miss Halliday,’’ he said in explanation to 
Psmith, “‘who is coming down to Blandings 
to catalogue the library. My secretary, 
Baxter, told her to call here and see me. 
If you will excuse me for a moment, my 
dear fellow ——” 

“Certainly.” 

As Lord Emsworth disappeared it oc- 
curred to Psmith that the moment had 
arrived for him to get his hat and steal 
softly out of the other’s life forever. Only 
so could confusion and embarrassing ex- 
planations be avoided, and it was Psmith’s 
guiding rule in life always to avoid explana- 
tions. It might, he felt, cause Lord Ems- 
worth a momentary pang when he returned 
to the smoking room and found that he was 
a poet short; but what is that in these 
modern days when poets are so plentiful 
that it is almost impossible to fling a brick 
in any public place without damaging 
some stern young singer? Psmith’s view 


of the matter was that, 
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hang back diffidently when adv 
and he did not hang back now. 

“ At fivesharp,” hesaid. “Iw 

“Capital, my dear fellow, 
lordship. 

“Does Miss Halliday. travel 

“Eh? No, she is coming do’ 
or two.” 

“T shall look forward to m 
said Psmith. 

He turned to the door, and 
worth, with a farewell beam, ! 
conversation with the florist. 
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Every ScotTissue Towel contains 
millions of soft Thirsty Fibres, which 
absorb four times their weight in water. 
| They make ScotTissue the quickest- 
drying, most satisfactory towels made. 


Own your own 
Towel Outfit 


Plate-glass mirror 
Nickel-plated towel rack 
150 ScotTissue Towels 
All for $5 
(6.50 in Canada) 


See it at your dealer’s 
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hirsty Fibre 
ever eager to dr 


Reach dripping hands for a fresh, inviting ScotTissue Towel. Instantly, your 
hands are thoroughly, safely dry. At first contact with moisture, the millions of 
thirsty, threadlike, filaments of fibre in every ScotTissue Towel leap to their task 
of sucking up every trace of water from your skin. 

This quicker, cleaner, better drying-quality in ScotTissue Towels—together 
with their softness, whiteness, purity and freshness—makes them the preferred 
towels in offices and homes everywhere, and distinguishes them from all other 
towels. 

ScotTissue Towels in the washroom imply a nice regard for the personal 
factor in business. They encourage and make it easy to have clean hands all the 
time. 

You'll realize the many advantages of ScotTissue Towels when you've tried 
them once. Order a carton from your stationer, druggist or department store— 
40c for carton of 150 towels (50c in Canada). Less by the case of 3750 towels. 
Or we will send (prepaid) the towels or $5 outfit, upon receipt of price. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scof lissue 
lowels 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels with harsh 
non-absorbent paper towels. Remember, it isn’t 
Thirsty-Fibre unless it bears the name ScotTissue. 


{{ Thirsty Fibre 
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© 1923S. P. Co. 
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these folks that try to go right on by and 
never say hello. 


Alfalfa Jack Hines had to ship one of his 
windmills back to Phoenix last week. Jack 
says since I started the Salome Sun there 
ain’t only wind enough for one mill now. 


An Eastern tourist stopped off at Yu- 
maresque a while ago, thinking he was in 
Mexico or some foreign country. The hotel 
is right on the banks of the muddy Colo- 
rado. The weather was typical, maybe 
even a little more so, and about the second 
day the stranger felt the need of abath. Not 
seeing any signs of one, he asked the 
proprietor. ‘‘ Well,’ answered the na- 
tive, “‘you can go down on the bank 
of the river back of them willows and 
take a wash and dry off in the sun and 
then get the nigger porter to dust you 
off. That’s what we generally do.” 


A man soon drifts back towards 
Nature out herein the desert. Ishaved 
yesterday, and Jane, my seven-year- 
old, said, ““Where are you going, 
daddy?”’ 


When I was in Los Angeles last 
week I saw in the paper that there 
was eleven women in the jail there for 
killing their husbands, sweeties or 
their sweeties’ sweeties, and all of 
them trying to get their picture in the 
paper at once. It made me nervous 
and I didn’t stay long. I believe in 
publicity all right, all right, but not 
enough so as to help the twelfth or 
thirteenth get her features photo- 
graphed for public printing. I don’t 
mind a two-gun man taking a pot 
shot or two at me, but these here 
women—you never know what they’re 
going to do or when they’re going to 
do it. 


Folks up around Buzzard’s Roost 
ought to be a little more careful how 
they mix their brands. Wallapi Ike 
went to the dance there last Saturday 
night and after sampling some of their 
White Mule, Squirrel Whisky, Old 
Crow and Jack Rabbit Brandy, he 
hopped around a while, kicked the 
windows out of the schoolhouse, 
climbed up on the roof and then tried 
to fly. Ike’s in bed now down at the 
corral with a broken shoulder and a 
sprained ankle, and says he don’t re- 
member anything at all about it. 


Chiquita Bill, the seraphic-faced 
little devil down at the garage that 
separates tourists from their money 
with a Crescent wrench and a pair of 
pliers, is back in Salome again, hunt- 
ing up baling wire to tie Lizzie’s in- 
nards in with for the tin-can tourists. 
Chiquita says no more back East for 
him. He went back to Missouri to 
visit the folks and his mother put him 
in a feather bed the first night. Chi- 
quita says it wasn’t blowed up tight, 
and when he laid down on it it squished 
like a rattlesnake and like to smothered 
him to death, so he wrapped up in a 
blanket and slept on the floor—and now his 
folks are writing out wanting to know what 
kind of a place this Salome is anyway. 

—Dickwick Hall, 
Editor and Garage Owner. 


Weather Forecasts 


(If the Writers of Movie Subtitles Were 
Retained by the Weather Bureau) 


I 
Fair; Warmer ; Southerly winds. 
Comes an ardent sun through a turquoise 
dawn, bringing to men the scented airs of 
the languorous South. 


11 
Continued cloudy; Easterly winds; Light 
rain toward night. 

For tomorrow: Winds that moan of the 
tragedies of the sea; gray gloom overhead; 
and the trickle of rain, like tender tears, at 
twilight. 

11 
Fair; Northwest winds. 

A golden day; with fresh clean winds 
from the great open spaces where men are 
men. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Iv 
Rain, with northeast gales; Shifting to west, 
and followed by clearing. 

Rain like a charging knight, whose steed 
is the northeast gale, gives place to peace 
at eventide, and to placid airs from the 
bosom of the Great West. 


Vv 
Local showers; Light variable winds. 

As a maid, in the first flush of her fickle- 
ness, scatters a largess of smile-flecked tears, 
so doth the morrow its coy uncertainty 
promise. —A. H. Folwell. 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 


Sisera fled to her tent, with his bellical 
Bruises, his scratches, his bumps, and his 
sores— 
Asked for a drink, and a poultice and plaster ; 
Lay down to snooze, with no thought of dis- 
aster. 


Jael thought, “‘Long you've delighted to ham- 
mer us; 
Nail and a hammer—I’m glad you have 
come!”’ 
Then, in a manner subdued and unclamor- 
ous, 
Drove the nail in, without pounding her 
thumb, 


SW HE - 
a 


There is No Short Cut 


Arms and the Women 


AEL, the Kenite, a sweet, gentle dumb 
body, 
Would not stir out of her family tent; 
Deborah Lapidoth longed to be Somebody, 
Preaching to women the New Discontent. 
Often, with arguments thoroughly grounded, 
She would assert that her Sphere was Un- 
bounded. 


Jabin, of Canaan, assisted by Sisera, 
Played all of Israel’s children at will; 
Somehow the Hebrew resistance lacked vis- 
cera— 
Vain was their valor and useless their 
skill. 
How could their conduct be other than flighty, 
Facing huge chariots, iron-shod and mighty ? 


Deborah rose with a vigor galvanical, 
Girding herself in a warrior’s clothes ; 
“Down with a yoke that is all of tyrannical! 
Join us in ridding the land of its foes!” 
Boldly ue charged against Jabin, and bat- 
tere 
All of his army, until it was shattered! 


Deborah led. 
cal 
Jael was busy performing her chores. 


But at home the angeli- 


Straight through his helmet, his forehead, his 
snoring, 
Nailing his craniwm down to the flooring. 


Women in Israel argued excessively 

Whether a woman should Stay in the 

Lome ™ eet 
One smashed the troops of the foemen impres- 
sively, 

One drove a nail in the enemy’s dome. 
Looking at them with a bit of perspective, 
Both, you'll agree, were distinctly effective. 

—Clement Wood. 


A Ballade in Season 


AM no Byron, I’ll admit, 
I am no Shelley, Burns or Poe; 
My Pegasus may halt a bit, 
Yet smooth enough my verses flow. 
To sonnet, ballad and rondeau 
At times my gentle Muse inclines, 
But most of all my stanzas show 
I’m great at writing valentines. 


So Stella gets a taste of it 
In re her loveliness, and so 

On Wanda’s charm and Cora’s wit 
Much ardent riming I bestow. 
To Rosalie I kisses throw, 

And for her graces Doris shines ; 


Forums 


In praising Nell I’m far fr 


I’m great at writing valentine 


Clorinda gets the benefit 


Of fervent thoughts that in. 


For hours with pen in hand J 


And sing to Joan and Bett 
The flowers in their paths. 


A fonder swain by all the sig 


There never was on earth 


I’m great at writing valentine 


True, none of these sweet mai 


But other men will send m 


The trade discovered long ago 


I’m great at writing valen 
—Natha 


Marketing the Mod. 


DIRT 
A Disgusting Novel by. 


(Elbert H. Slop, Publis! 


EZRA LUNK’S gran 
baby, his press agent anc 
all think DIRT is the gi 
he has ever written. 


I have not read DIR’ 
tainly looks to me like A 


Everyone should owr 
DIRT. W. 3d is just to 
high chair and not quiteb 
a ‘‘growed-up chair,” ash 
DIRT, added to one of 
dining-room chairs, bring 
correct héight at table. ' 
SUBSTANTIAL AND 
BOOK SINCE THE 
ARY. —W.A. 

Mr. Lunk KNOWS 
speaks. SALOME PLAIN 


I may not know much: 
but I know what I like, 
DIRT. It made me L 
CRY and SNEEZE and\ 

— WILLIAM ( 

I believe in DIRT anc 
EZRA LUNK. I believe 
a big thing in a big way. 
of. my esteem, and on t 
my advertising manager 
a limited edition of DIR 
lowing terms: 23 copie 
gold on white satin—the | 
to that of convention | 
taining author’s autogra} 
leaf photograph which n 
removed ($50); 47 copie 
very poor carbon papel 
graph and_ photograpl 
($25); and 1291 copies be 
directories and containi 
photograph which cannot} 
($10). God bless you! 

—ELBER' 


—Katharii 


Valentine 
To My Favorite Murd 


RITHEE, modern mai 

Would you be my Vak 
Kindly let me have the tip 
That will give me chance 
Out of reach of your errati 
Temperamental automatic. 


If you love me put me wise 
Ere you gouge out both my 
Give me time to flee apace | 
Ere you hammer in my fai 
I have heard your previous 
Never wholly did recover. 


I prefer to dwell remote 

Than to have you cut my 
If you're crazy over me | 
Cut it out, and let me be! | 
I am used to older fashion) 
Than the modern maiden’s! 


Therefore, modern maidei 
I appreciate your smile, 
I confess your loving fervo) 
Make me just a litile nerve 
Love some other man w 

Let me serve upon the 


» of massive piles which we 
j to view later from below, 
the East and West Temples 
yuntain of Mystery, Three 
ad the Great White Throne. 
jline wound its way through 
* the tangle, marking the 
‘4, Cafion. Far out past it all, 
ross the desert beyond, a 
|splash was smeared across the 
desolation, as if a hungry 
ed there forever, while the 
f the Virgin River meandered 
ene. 
juth and east we could see the 
/2 of the Kaibab, Mountain- 
its prostrate contours clear 
/ even though its near edge 
sg away and its upper end 100 
/ air line. 
| day we touched the rims at a 
‘nt points, each affording a 
lied from the outlook obtain- 
| other spot, the intervals be- 
‘ecupied with forcing our way 
» jungles of brush. This west 
ould be opened by automo- 
ae country is rolling, almost 
ad could be built round the 
jor ten miles without encoun- 
( that would exceed 2 per cent. 
ush is the only obstacle, and 
je a car round the rim at pres- 
; clearing this undergrowth as 
The material for surfacing 
cady to hand, as gravel de- 
itiful all through that neigh- 
{nountain roads go, this would 
y inexpensive of construction 
nce, and would afford one 
spectacular and interesting 
fcenic highway in the world. 
yt, a one-day round trip from 
Jould be put in operation for 
cime is limited. 


9reFooted Governess 


\< we rode up to the cabin on 
jings Ranch. Several riders 
dit round the camp fire during 
na horse country the bulk of 
i1 seems to consist of tall, lean 
is was particularly true of 
antry of Southern Utah and 
ona. Distances are far; much 
‘is still from 100 to 200 miles 
aut and prior to the recent 


automobile all travel was by 
saddle horse. Small wonder, 
is region has always been 
{| speed and endurance of its 
s. Since the day of the first 
4ements the wild-horse chase 
id the chief sport of the coun- 
t that calls for the last word 
aip. 
te owner of Blue Springs 
eo in that country in the 
» children of his generation 
i( bareback with the youngsters 
ii villages before the days of 
It might be said that excel- 
taship is almost a universal 
tnt among the Mormons, 
lren are taught to ride nearly 
t»y have learned to walk and 
sind much of their time in the 


Tse who stopped that night at 
ii were two tall young brothers 
loth rated as riders well above 
4 Chorley said that this was but 

‘w of the fact that their first 
1 been an old white mare. 
a| having outlived her useful- 
1 more or less pensioned, and 
5 of her declining years loiter- 

2 yard of the ranch house. 

l boys were between the ages 
jar their mother was prone to 
a of them astride the old white 
€1n to her work. When riding 
P2e Thorley had stopped on a 
“ons to watch the infants per- 
el lare-devil stunts, leaning for- 
4t mount and urging her to 
_ of speed by drumming her 
hy tiny boot heels, cheering her 
‘cowboy yelps as they twirled 
Mes and made many a throw to 
3 on the invisible wild horses 
I steers with which the ranch 
led; and through it all the 
dd hour after hour without 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


The next morning we started in a wagon, 
following a road that dropped off the moun- 
tain toward the Rio Virgin side. The road 
was seldom used, and two-foot rock ledges 
formed some of the lesser obstacles over 
which the wagon rattled and banged. The 
way led through miles of colored sandrock, 
eroded by wind and water into the most 
grotesque formations imaginable. After 
a ride of perhaps fifteen miles we dropped 
into a bottom and came upon an ancient 
ranch house surrounded by trees and pro- 
ducing fruits and melons of many varie- 
ties—peaches, pears, plums, apples, figs, 
pomegranates, cantaloupes, watermelons, 
easabasand others. Peaches were drying on 
great open racks in the yard. We feasted 
upon fruit and resumed our way. 

Parry’s car was waiting a few miles down 
the road, and a short run brought us out 
into the bottoms of the Virgin River on the 
road to the Zion National Park. Some dis- 
tance up the Rio Virgin we reached the 
little town of Rockville. It resembled a 
thickly settled rural district, strung out for 
a quarter of a mile along either side of the 
road, more than a town of the present; for 
Rockville is quite an ancient settlement, 
and was laid out along the lines of an earlier 
day when every family must have sufficient 
room in which to produce the vegetables, 
fruit and other necessities for home con- 
sumption. This spot boasts one of the first 
telegraph stations in Utah, and from it the 
first wire was extended into Arizona. The 
old sign of the Deseret Telegraph still hangs 
above the little stone building that housed 
the office. 

The road is lined with giant mulberry 
trees, still flourishing after the span of 
nearly three-quarters of a century that has 
elapsed since their planting. These trees 
were first planted to furnish food for silk- 
worms that the Mormons brought with 
them, for when they came they knew that 
they must prove sufficient unto themselves. 
A woolen mill, silk mill and looms for weav- 
ing cotton cloths were installed at various 
points within a hundred miles through the 
country, all of which spots we visited during 
our rambles. 

The silkworms thrived on the leaves of 
the mulberries and the citizens of Rockville 
actually manufactured some silk cloth from 
this home-grown product before the swiftly 
advancing wave of civilization rolled up to 
within sufficient distance to render further 
production unnecessary. 

A short run up the Rio Virgin road 
brought us to the entrance of the Zion Na- 
tional Park. The cafion boxes up at this 
point and its 3000-foot walls close in upon 
the Virgin River. Here, again, was color, 
a very deep red predominating. The rims, 
towering far above, were surmounted by 
many a queer formation—the Lady in the 
Tower; Deer Head, a most perfect repro- 
duction of the head of a five-point buck, an 
oblong surface behind it lending the illusion 
of its having been mounted on a plaque and 
hung there on the red walls of the cafion. 
The Altar of Sacrifice is a white cone that 
reaches up through the darker face of the 
cliffs to terminate in a flat top. Starting 
midway of the crest of this elevated pulpit 
that rises above the rest, a central stream of 
bright red seems to pour over the lip, only 
to congeal as it separates into irregular 
streamlets that reach but a quarter of the 
distance down the marble-white face of the 
altar, as if the blood of beheaded victims 
had flowed from above to smear its purity. 


Above Wylie Camp 


The Indians of the Southwest regarded 
this startling spectacle with superstitious 
awe, and there were legends concerning it, 
possibly based upon the sacrificial practices 
of the Aztees, which led the white men to 
name it the Altar of Sacrifice. The Piutes, 
when hunting in the cafion, dropped bits of 
meat at the base of this sacrificial pile as 
they passed on their outward way. There 
were other noteworthy oddities too numer- 
ous to describe. 

Looking back through the box of the 
cafion, a lone hill some miles down the Rio 
Virgin cut off the view. It was topped by a 
feudal castle that might have been plucked 
from the pages of some medieval history 
and set down there, its crumbling outer 
walls surmounted by lofty spires and tur- 
rets and loopholed battlements, as if its 
catapults were trained upon the mouth of 
the cafion over which it stood jealous guard. 


DESERT PLAYGROUNDS 


The likeness is so remarkable that in certain 
lights it takes on a semblance of reality. 

We stopped that night at the little Wylie 
Camp, its tent houses, most comfortably 
equipped, constituting the only accommo- 
dations afforded the tourist in the Zion 
National Park. A couple from Boston and 
our own party were the only patrons. A 
single car was parked in the automobile 
camp grounds and the twinkle of that one 
camp fire provided the only spark of light 
in the velvet black that claimed the floor 
of the cafion when night shut down over 
the hills. 

The cafion above this point must be 
covered by saddle horse, if at all, and only 
a slight percentage of the few tourists who 
visit Zion ever see it; yet it is wonderful 
beyond’ imagination, and there really 
should be a law making it compulsory for 
every visitor to ride at least two miles 
above the camp. It seems such a waste for 
one to go so far to view Zion and then to 
miss the best of it all, when an hour or two 
at the most would suffice for a round trip to 
points that perhaps cannot be duplicated 
in the world. 

The bottoms pinched down, growing 
ever narrower, while the walls retained 
their height, rising from 2000 to 3000 feet. 
The horses kept to the shallow river for a 
good part of the time, either crossing it or 
splashing upstream against the current. 
There were long stretches where we could 
throw a rock from wall to wall of the cafion, 
yet we developed cramped necks from 
tilting back our heads to peer up at the 
slender strip of sky that showed so far 
above. Time and again the narrow box 
seemed to terminate in a mighty wall a few 
yards ahead, rising sheer for 2000 feet and 
blocking further progress; but always upon 
reaching it we found a right-angle bend or 
a V-shaped elbow. 


An Inverted Roof Garden 


Wherever there was a slight widening in 
the gorge there were steep shoulders 
pitching from the river to the base of the 
walls, and these were clothed with a great 
variety of vegetation; trees festooned with 
wild grape and other vines that formed 
leafy bowers, densely shaded, as if the per- 
petual shade afforded by the walls them- 
selves was not enough. In one spot where 
the rays of the sun shone down on a 
shoulder for a few hours at midday there 
grew a cluster of prickly pear, the largest 
I have ever seen, its leaves attaining a 
breadth of a foot or more and spines two 
inches long. The Weeping Rock, where 
water leaked and dripped from the shel- 
tered face of the cliff, furnished moisture 
for a great bank of ferns and flowers. The 
Hanging Gardens, too, afforded a curious 
spectacle that is encountered in but few 
places. A crescent-shaped niche shelved 
back under the base of the cliff, while a 
fringe of trees sheltered its outer edge. 
Seepage water filtered down through some 
unseen crevices, leaking from the porous 
roof, and throughout the fifty-yard length 
of this half-moon semicavern the water 
dripped continuously and pattered upon 
our hat brims in big drops like those of a 
summer shower; an inverted roof garden, 
with moss, ferns and flowers hanging in 
festoons from the ceiling. A single clump 
of bright red columbine grew there, a 
brilliant splash among its more somber 
surroundings. 

Some distance beyond it the cafion 
widened out into a circular pit some 200 
yards across, its floor covered with a scat- 
tering stand of trees, while its center was 
marked by a pillar of rock perhaps 100 
feet in height, the Temple of Sinawawa; 
and it is reported that Indians would not 
penetrate the cafion above this point after 
sundown or remain overnight between this 
spot and the Altar of Sacrifice. 

Eventually the cafion narrowed to the 
span of the river, and there was not even a 
margin of shore line, the water running 
from wall to wall; and these cliffs stood a 
bare dozen yards apart. The rays of the 
sun could not filter down to the bottom of 
this gloomy gorge through the thin slit of 
the opening far above. 

The view from the west rim had not 
prepared us for this. We had seen the dark 
line that marked the course of the cafion as 
it wound through the phantom painted 
city that spread out beneath the rims, 
but it had given no indication of this 
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GLEE ELL 


Look Out— You Might 
“Nick” Off a Piece of Glass 


The careful housewife has a dread of 
“chipped off’’ glass. You don’t have 
to open a milk bottle with an ice pick. 
Ask your milk man to use this milk 
bottle cap. It is ‘‘3 times more use- 
ful.” 1—cap is removed cleanly by 
pulling tab. 2—tab can be lifted 
without removing cap and milk poured 
without spilling. 3—tab can be lifted 
and straw inserted for drinking milk 
at home. 


School children like milk served this 
way. Lift up tab on Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap and insert straw 
through opening. “ Drinking it through 
a straw” prevents gulping and aids 
digestion. No glasses to break and no 
“spilt milk.” 


Restaurants, lunch rooms and cafe- 
terias insist that milk dealers use Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
because they facilitate serving milk 
with straws, thereby saving cost of 
washing glasses, broken glasses and 


spilled milk. 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in 
bottles capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 112 PC FULTON, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world mak- 
ing milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps— 
Ordinary flat or ‘Common Sense"’ Caps.— 
Sealright Liguid Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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A Zero Day in New York 


How three Ford drivers learned 
not to mind the bitter weather 


HIS happened in a New York garage. Several 
Ford taxi-cabs boarded there. The young man 
who relates the incident puts things in a picturesque 
way. He says, “I saw three drivers who were having 
great difficulty in cranking their Fords. The only ex- 
plosions were a few cuss words that could be heard all 


over the garage. 


“T got these three drivers together and explained to 
them why most of their difficulty in starting probably 


came from using the wrong oil. 


I showed them why 


heavier oil than Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’ might lead to 


all sorts of winter troubles. 


I went over the mechanical 


requirements of the Ford engine and showed why ‘E’ 
was exactly suited to every one of them. All three of 
these men drained their crank-cases then and there and 
put in Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘FE.’ The good news travelled 
fast and today most of the Ford cars in this garage use 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E.’” 


* * * 


Unlike oils which are either heavier or of incorrect 
character, the fluidity of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ is 
little affected by extreme cold. This provides not only 
greater ease in starting, but it assures immediate pro- 
tection to all the moving engine parts. The oil begins 
instantly to splash and distribute the moment the 


engine starts. 


If you are using a different oil than Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “E”’ it will pay you to drain your crank-case and 
refill with this superior oil, particularly in cold weather. 


Drain off the old oil while the engine is warm. 


Do not 


use kerosene to cleanse the engine. Some of it is sure to 


remain in the splash troughs and 
thin out the new oil. Notice the 
easier starting, greater freedom 
from carbon, and smoother run- 


ning which you get from Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “EF.” 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil ““E”” is the correct grade for Fords. Send for 
our booklet, “‘Correct Lubrication,’ which contains the 
Chart of Recommendations for all cars. 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Indianapolis Des Moines Dallas 

Buffalo Rochester 


i VACUUM OSL COMP. 


Mobiloil 
"E 


priceed ol lor syhodes bbe ed water: 
Se jako ogee Bo hac old wor 


New York, USA” a 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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terrific rent in the earth that is Zion Cafion. 
And now, as we stood and peered up toward 
the cap rocks of the gorge, it conveyed 
no impression of the wonderful vista that 
was spread out beyond. Each is wonder- 
ful in itself, a sight well worth a trip across 
the continent; but in order for one to com- 
prehend the perfect whole it should be seen 
from both the west rim and the floor of the 
cafion. I knew what lay beyond that slit 
of sky, but otherwise could not possibly 
have visioned that endless series of tinted 
spires and towers and whirlpools of opal- 
escent coloring we had viewed from the rim 
rocks of the west side. The few who have 
been fortunate enough to visit Zion and 
have stopped at the Wylie Camp need not 
imagine that they have exhausted its pos- 
sibilities, for in reality they have only stood 
upon the threshold. Zion has yet to be 
developed by an automobile road round the 
west rim and a system of pack trails among 
the scores of corkscrew cafions and spiral- 
ing domes that have seldom been viewed 
He human eyes and never trod by a human 
oot. 

It has been said that Zion is Yosemite 
done in oils, an apt comparison so far as it 
applies to the cafion proper; but there can 
be no apt comparison of the upper country, 
for it stands by itself, individual, unique 
and incomparable. 

After covering the five-mile ride back to 
the Wylie Camp we sought Mrs. Wylie, 
who, with her husband, once operated the 
camps in the Yellowstone. 

“The tourists will come, once they find 
this place,’ she said. ‘There was one sea- 
son when we had only 200 people in the 
Yellowstone, back before they discovered 
the possibilities of that country. The 
travel there this year will reach 100,000. 
There’ll be 100,000 annual visitors at Zion, 
too, some day. The only question is when.” 

There can be no logical doubt that her 
prediction will eventually be verified. The 
entrance of the Zion National Park is 
approximately 100 miles from the near- 
est railroad point, but it is only an hour’s 
drive from a cross-continent automobile 
highway over which there is constantly 
increasing travel. When we reached Rock- 
ville on the outward trip, stopping once 
more to sample the fruit, I speculated as 
to the bonanza those heavily laden orchards 
would prove for their owners, once the 
tourist travel sets in. I know one rancher 
whose wife sells nearly $1000 worth of gar- 
den truck and small stuff annually to the 
tourists that drive to and from an adjacent 
national park. There is no better fruit 
grown anywhere in the world than that 
produced in the deserts of Southern Utah. 

After a long drive across barren wastes 
it was always a pleasure to round a curve 
and come upon a few acres of melons or an 
orchard with the limbs weighted with ripe 
mellow fruit of a dozen varieties. Never did 
we fail to stop, and never, in a similar span 
of time, have I partaken of a tenth the 
quantity of fruit that I consumed during 
those days; and the time will soon come 
when the tourists will literally mob those 
orchards and melon patches, oases in the 
tinted deserts of the great Southwest. 


Isolated But Not Provincial 


Rockville, situated some eighty miles 
from any railroad point, seems somewhat 
isolated to the outsider. Later we visited 
little towns 180 miles from the railroad. 
There is another line somewhat nearer, say 
120 miles; but it lies across the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado, necessitating a 
seventy-mile auto ride and two days’ horse- 
back travel over rough cafion trails to reach 
it; so the railroad town that is by sixty 
miles the farthest, air line, is in reality the 
nearest point. 

Isolated enough; but imagine, then, the 
isolation of these towns when they were 
first settled three-quarters of a century ago, 
the hardihood of those pioneers who founded 
them after trekking more than 1000 miles 
across a trackless desert, bringing their 
fowls and livestock, their seedlings and 
their silkworms with them; everything 
that would enable them to be self-sufficient 
so that they might survive and prosper in a 
region so inhospitable that thousands of 
others perished while merely endeavoring 
to pass through. One would rather expect 
the most hidebound sort of provincialism to 
flourish in such splendid isolation, to find 
the local slant developed to the ultimate 
limit; but the reverse is startlingly true. 

Those pioneer forbears, through the 
stark necessity of maintaining the self- 
sufficiency of the settlements, realized that 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
while it is yet a gosling, the goose that will 
one day lay the golden eggs. 

Even in the days of the first settlements 
national patriotism was ever strong among 
them, as evidenced by the exploits of the 
famous Mormon Battalion. Exiled and 
driven from their homes, they had marched 
overland from Nauvoo, Illinois, to some 
point in Iowa, when, in 1846, an army 
officer appeared among them and requested 
five companies of volunteers for the Mex- 
ican War. The five companies were raised 
within the hour. 

Then began the most notable infantry 
advance in history, a march of 2000 miles 
from Fort Leavenworth to the Pacific, 
across an uncharted wilderness, every foot 
of the way through hostile country, an ex- 
pedition by land to aid the handful of 
sailors who had come by sea to the coast 
of California to wrest that land from the 
enemy. And they arrived and accomplished 
their purpose after many periods when they 
traveled for days without a drop of water, 
perpetually short of food, footsore and ill 
equipped; and incidentally hewed out the 
trail that was to be followed three years 
later by the gold stampeders of ’49. 

Even in that day knowledge was prized 
among them, and it is a matter of history 
that the paymaster at Fort Leavenworth 
was “amazed to find that every man of the 
five companies could write when it was 
known that but one of every three of the 
Missouri Volunteers had been able even to 
sign his name.’”’ Those who established the 
settlements were possessed of like courage 
and attainments. Small wonder, then, with 
such examples before them, that these 
isolated little communities are thoroughly 
American to the very core. 

Even excluding its economic promise for 
the future, Zion Park would be quite safe, 
for the people uphold the traditions of their 
ancestors and revere the deeds of the pio- 
neers who reached this spot in gray and 
tattered wagons after fighting their way for 
1000 miles across a parched and thirsty 
waste. They wish Zion to stand as those 
ancestral pioneers first saw it, beckoning to 
the seared and weary caravans that plodded 
through the tawny desert, a brilliantly 
pee beacon that marked the end of the 
trail. 

Would that this same benign admixture 
of sturdy American sentiment and eco- 
nomic farsightedness might be extended 
to include the wonderful Kaibab country 
of the north rim of the Colorado, for which 
spot we were headed; and perhaps it may. 


The Famous Chief Blankets 


As the road topped the Great Hurricane 
Fault we could see a small conical hill a 
short distance off to the left. Centuries ago 
a Spanish expedition penetrated these 
wastes, and on that hill the adventurous 
band made its last stand against the In- 
dians of the Southwest, many of whom had 
combined to bar its further progress. Prob- 
ably the records of the early Spanish ex- 
plorers contain no line dealing with the fate 
of this band, except possibly the entry: 
“Failed to return.’ Perhaps for many a 
year it was hoped and believed that these 
adventurers were faring on and conquering 
new territory for Spain. Certainly not a 
soul escaped to tell the tale; for the ex- 
pedition died to a man, after desperately 
defending that blistering, waterless last 
stronghold on the hill against the savage 
hordes that hemmed it in. When the first 
Mormon settlers arrived the Indians pointed 
out the spot where their ancestors had con- 
quered the ancient forces of Spain. The hill- 
top was still marked by many a relic of this 
battle of long ago; bits of broken armor and 
fragments of arms and equipment, over- 
looked or discarded as useless by the vic- 
torious: savages as they stripped the fallen 
enemy. 

A highly educated Hopi Indian, greatly 
interested in preserving the historical facts 
and traditions of his people, later told me 
something of the history of the Chief 
Blankets, famed among the rug-and- 
blanket work of the Hopis, Navahos and 
other Southwestern tribes. The uniforms 
of the early Spaniards were marked with 
red stripes on the trousers and with touches 
of the same color about other parts of the 
garments. The Indians possessed no dyes 
of this particular shade of red, so the cloth 
taken from fallen Spaniards in the desert 
battles was unraveled and rewoven. Being 
rare, it was incorporated in only those 
blankets that bore certain mystic symbols 
destined for the use of the chiefs. 
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It is known that the wild horses of the 
Southwest descended straight from the es- 
caped mounts of the early Spaniards, the 
horse being unknown to the American con- 
tinent prior to those importations. It is 
highly probable that the first mustangs to 
range the deserts of Southern Utah and the 
Arizona Strip north of the Grand Cafion 
sprang from Spanish mounts that fled from 
the bloody hilltop on the day of that un- 
recorded battle near where Toquerville now 
stands. The mustangs were there, ranging 
in droves of thousands, when the. Mor- 
mons first settled the country. 

A night at Cedar City and we were off 
for the Kaibab, a drive of two hours taking 
us to the edge of the Cedar Breaks, so 
named from the broken, choppy nature of 
the country and not to be confused with a 
cedar brake denoting a jungle of cedars. 
One travels across a rolling forested moun- 
tain dotted with open parks, only to bring 
up suddenly on the edge of the Breaks, a 
sink some three miles across from rim to 
rim. It somewhat resembles a bad-land 
formation, the soft soapstone and stiff clay 
worn into a thousand grotesque shapes by 
erosion. 

Odd and fanciful as were these eroded 
fantasies, it was the coloring that proved 
the most startling. The predominant note 
was a flaming scarlet. By half closing the 
eyes it seemed that we peered down into a 
vast seething crater, the miles of blazing 
crimson here and there surmounted by curl- 
ing flames of pale violet and lemon, the 
whole of it shot through at various points 
with the smoldering magenta of live coals, 
the mauve of cooling embers and pearl- 
gray of cold dead ash—a tremendous vol- 
cano that had apparently leaped to life in 
all its phases only to become arrested and 
petrified at the height of its activities; an- 
other splash of color in a colorful land. 

Some two weeks before, the two Parry 
brothers had endeavored to take a short 
cut down the mountain in a car—a short cut 
which, if successful, would chop off sixty 
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miles of the distance from Cedar City to 
the Kaibab. Both brothers are aviators, 
brone fighters par excellence and no mean 
hands at the wheel of an automobile; but 
once they had started down the mountain 
they found it impossible to return, and en- 
countered difficulties sufficient to require 
a four-day stretch of arduous labor, spend- 
ing the intervening nights in the open, be- 
fore they had reached the easier going at 
the base of the mountain. We had elected 
to take that route, but first stopped in an 
open glade to lunch with Will Mace, super- 
visor of the Dixie National Forest, his wife 
and family, Miss Parrish and several other 
Cedar City folk. 

Here our party split, Al Thorley and 
Chance Parry turning back, while Gron 
Parry eased the car over the first steep 
pitch on the tire tracks that indicated his 
former route down the mountain. After a 
half day of somewhat sketchy automobiling 
over roadless mountain slopes, we reached 
a meadow on the head of Duck Creek. 
This stream heads in a giant spring that is 
apparently fed from the underground out- 
let of Navaho Lake, a beautiful rock-bound 
body of water some miles farther back in 
the hills. We spread our bed rolls in the 
shelter of a grove of aspens and cooked our 
evening meal over an open fire. 

Round noon of the following day, when 
well down out of the hills, Gron halted the 
car at the mouth of a desert cafion, up 
which we climbed for a mile or more to 
view a cliff dwelling that had been dis- 
covered and excavated only two years 
before. Among other relics, seven mum- 
mies had been unearthed, each having 
been interred in a sitting posture, with the 
knees drawn up to the chin. On our out- 
ward way we met a man who said that he 
knew of a similar dwelling farther up the 
cafion that had not been excavated and 
that he would be glad to conduct any 
scientific party to it. 

A drive of a few hours brought us to the 
little town of Kanab, some 170 miles off the 
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and cold when we rose and breakfasted an 
hour before daylight in order to make an 
early start and find the deer still on the 
move before they should bed down for the 
day. We rode in a loop of twenty-five 
miles to the south and east, under the as- 
sumption that once we were out of the im- 
mediate vicinity of V T Park we should 
find the deer fewer; that these meadows 
constituted the chief gathering ground of 
the animals; and that the numbers that 
swarmed there could not in consequence be 
accepted as any criterion of conditions on 
the mountain as a whole. 

However, the country to the southeast 
proved to shelter its full quota of deer, and 
we jumped them on all sides as we rode 
through the timber. Once we drew within 
100 yards of six tremendous bucks feeding 
in an open draw. 


The Welsh Legend of the Zunis 


The Kaibab Forest is quite the easiest 
stretch of mountain country to ride through 
that I have yet visited. There are few ob- 
stacles to deter one from riding it in any 
direction through its 4000 square miles. 
Not only is the country itself gently roll- 
ing and with but few gulches of sufficient 
depth and declivity to hinder the progress 
of a horse, but there is a noticeable lack of 
undergrowth over a great part of it, the 
floor under the big trees affording clear and 
open going. The down-timbered areas that 
render travel difficult in most mountain 
forests are very rare in the Kaibab. Near 
the rims of the cafion the gulches very 
naturally show a tendency to box up and 
become impassable, while the lower edge of 
the plateau is covered with jungles of scrub 
oak, juniper and thorn brush that make for 
difficult travel; but the only obstacle over 
the greater part of the main forest is that 
offered by certain areas of close-growing 
aspen trunks. 

The following day we threw a similar 
circle to the northwest, out toward the 
central area of the forest, and found deer 
equally plentiful, every open park or draw 
divulging signs that indicated the spot as a 
haunt of the animals, even though they 
might not be actually sighted there at the 
time. 

And after our return in the evening I 
counted 280 head of mule deer grazing in 
the V T bottoms within a mile of camp. 

A ride of eight or ten miles due east 
brought us out on the rims of the East 
Breaks, where the mountain dropped ab- 
ruptly into North Cafion. The whole coun- 
try sheered off in such precipitous fashion 
that the vast flat, thousands of feet below, 
seemed to open out beneath our very feet. 
The flat desert floor of the House Rock 
Valley spread out before us for fifty miles, 
though it seemed but ten, to the line of the 
Vermilion Cliffs, or Pink Ledges as they are 
locally known, that rim the valley along its 
northern edge. Far away they veered sud- 
denly in a sweeping curve that terminated 
in a dark slit, fifty miles to the east of us, 
where the Colorado River bores through 
the rent in the Pink Ledges near Lee’s Ferry, 
the crossing that figured in so many his- 
torical events connected with the early ex- 
plorations and settlement of the Southwest. 
The dark line of the Colorado defined the 
southern limits of House Rock, while on to 
the south, across the cafion, lay a similar 
expanse, appearing almost equally flat from 
our lofty perch—the Navaho and Hopi 
reservations and the Painted Desert. Still 
farther, beyond the range of our vision, 
was the former land of the Zunis, the tribe 
whose curious legends were of keen interest 
to early American explorers. 

Ruins of Zuni villages furnished con- 
clusive evidence that this people had for- 
merly lived in a much more advanced state 
of civilization than when the first Anglo- 
Saxons penetrated their country. This the 
Zunis admitted, claiming descent from the 
Montezumans and through them from a 
strange race of white-skinned people. Early 
explorers reported the Zuni language to 
abound with words of Welsh extraction and 
with similar meanings. The Zunis told of 
white men who appeared among them three 
centuries prior to the advent of the Span- 
iards in Mexico, and said that the Monte- 
zuman kings were the direct descendants 
of these powerful white strangers. 

A party of Mormons, visiting them for 
the purpose in 1858, were unable to find 
facts in verification of the legend other than 
its simple assertion by the Zunis. In 1878 
they were visited by Llewellyn Harris, a 
Mormon missionary of Welsh extraction, 
with presumably opposite findings; and 
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some of his writings on the subject are 
reprinted in certain historical works of Ari- 
zona without other comment. After touch- 
ing upon the traditions of Mexican Indians, 
Navahos, Moquis and Zunis, all tending to 
support the legend of white men among 
them prior to the Spaniards, and of his 
finding many words of Welsh extraction in 
their languages, Harris writes: 

I have the history of the ancient Britons, 
which speaks of Prince Madoc, who was the 
son of Owen Gwynedd, King of Wales, having 
sailed from Wales in the year 1160 with three 
ships. He returned in the year 1163, saying he 
had found a _ beautiful country across the 
western sea. He left Wales again in the year 
1164, with fifteen ships and three thousand 
men. He was never again heard of. 


The Hopis possessed a very sacred stone, 
of whose origin they could give no clew, 
and the few white men who were permitted 
to see it at various times all proclaimed it 
a large slab of highly polished marble of a 
variety not known in the country, its face 
covered with hieroglyphic markings which 
these early pioneers were unable to trans- 
late. Whether or not there was ever a sub- 
sequent translation of this ancient Hopi 
treasure, or any authentic unraveling of the 
Welsh legend of the Zunis, I do not know. 

Jacob Hamblin, the noted scout, was so 
impressed with various things gleaned 
from his experiences among the tribes of 
the Southwest that he became absolutely 
certain of the identification of the Indian 
with the Lamanites of the Book of Mor- 
mon. He considered them as brethren 
strayed from righteous paths and his mis- 
sion became that of persuading them back 
into better modes of life. 

There is still much to be done in the study 
of the past of these desert tribes, much of 
interest that will be uncovered in the ex- 
ploration and excavation of ancient villages 
and cliff dwellings of the region, the most 
part of which remains untouched. 

As we sat upon the rim of the East 
Breaks I was told by Bob Vaughn that he 
had once descended Saddle Cafion, which 
fell away to our right, and that he could 
take me to at least a score of cliff dwellings, 
any one of which had perhaps been seen, 
even from a distance, by less than half a 
dozen men. He gave it as his opinion that 
Saddle Cajion alone sheltered more than 
fifty such prehistoric dwellings that had 
never known spade or pick point in the 
hands of a scientist. Immediately before 
us, though far below, stood three upended 
and serrated ledges known as the Cocks’ 
Combs, and Vaughn said that he had found 
cliff dwellers’ abodes in each of the three as 
he had climbed up through them several 
years before. 


Ideal Hiking Country 


A series of trails worked out through 
these breaks would open a field of vast 
interest for the hiker and the horsebacker. 
We had come in search of a wilderness pre- 
serve that would answer for a pack-trail 
park. These first few days in the Kaibab 
left no doubt that certain parts of it an- 
swered all requirements. That first prime 
essential, a stretch of virgin wilderness, 
seemed the very essence of this last great 
forest, and the mysteries of the unexplored 
gorges under the rims are a feature that is 
far less frequent than most Americans sus- 
pect; for even in these western hills an area 
of primitive wilderness of any considerable 
extent is exceedingly rare. 

This first impression was strengthened 
by every day of the following three weeks 
which we spent in wandering through this 
magnificent forest, following the rims and 
descending into depths below them, prob- 
ing rugged cafions through the haunts of 
bobeat, cougar and mule deer, riding the 
desert sandrock benches, the range of the 
wild-horse bands, and poking about among 
the Yant pits and Kivas of a bygone race. 
Even now, after the first few days, we knew 
beyond a doubt that a part of this country 
must be preserved. But if it is to be saved 
it must be at once, for the sacking of the 
Kaibab seems imminent today. 

While returning from East Breaks to 
V T Park we chanced across the carcass of 
a doe that had been killed by a mountain 
lion within the past week. It was too dark 
to make a count of the deer in V T, but 
from the numbers close at hand I was con- 
vinced that there were far more in the 
meadow than there had been at any previ- 
ous time since our arrival. Sometime 
later, while camped at a different spot, a 
friend dropped in for the night and re- 
ported having counted 390 head of deer in 
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Watch This 


Column 


BABY PEGGY-—Little, 
but Oh My! 


A tiny, adorable tot, barely knee- 
high and not quite 2’ years old, 
awoke one day to find herself 
among the silver screen’s great 
movie stars. A little bit of a thing 
in stature—a great big thing in 
stardom. 


This winsome little star has stolen 
her way into the hearts of millions 
by way of Universal Century 
Comedies. In ‘‘Pego’ the Movies,” 
in which she will soon appear, 
you will marvel at her and laugh 
with her. * * # 


Lost in a moving picture studio, 
Baby Peggy decides to become a 
star—a role which affords her an 
opportunity to impersonate such 
famous movie-folks as Chaplin, 
Lloyd, Pola Negri and others. Her 
versatility will amaze you. 
50 Hy 


In her picture which follows, called 
“Sweetie,” this tiny kid, through 
tears and laughter, points the way 
to happiness. Here she plays the 
part of a street urchin and makes 
her way as an organ-grinder and 


news-vender. 
* * * 


Then, too, keep an eye open for “The 
Kid Reporter,’’ in which Peggy, as a news- 
paper reporter, gathers a big news-scoop 
amidst rollicking adventures. 

e ££ O& 


You will admire her remarkable acting — 
you ll want to take her in your arms and 
keep her there forever. I can’t urge you 
too strongly to see these latest Baby Peggy 
pictures. I am sure you will enjoy every 
moment of every one of them. 
* oo Ok 

Don’t overlook Universal Comedies in 
which Neely Edwards appears as “ Nervy 
Ned,” the tramp, and be sure to see the 
new series of ‘The Leather Pushers,” 
starring Reginald Denny in the role of 
“Kid Roberts.” Don’t forget that youcan’t 
see all that is good in pictures unless you 
see Universals. 


Gi arl Laemmle 


President 


RES 


1P 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


PI 
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Caterpillars are made in sizes suitable 


for trucks of every t) pe and weight 


THE SATURDAY 


What one satisfied user says 
about Caterpillar tires 


In a recent letter, Mr. E. C. Foss, superintendent of the Grays 
Harbor County Garage at Montesano, Washington, says: 


“We have used *Caterpillar tires on our trucks for the past three years 
and have nothing but complete satisfaction with them. 

“They give the trucks ability to use their full power by holding to the 
road and furnishing traction on particularly soft footing by virtue of 


their tread construction. 


“The cushioning effect is also very noticeable, especially on our heavy 


equipment. 


“We have been able to obtain around 18,000 miles from the giant 
*Caterpillars on the rear wheels of our heavy trucks and this is con- 
sidered exceptional mileage under our working conditions which are very 


severe and tire-destroying. 


“The two tires on the rear of our 1%-ton truck are the first *Kelly 
Kats used in this county. They were installed something over three 
years ago and have travelled approximately 30,000 miles and are still 


going.” 


This letter is not at all unusual. 
letters we are receiving every day from *Caterpillar users everywhere. 
The combination of traction, resiliency and mileage offered by 
Caterpillars seldom fails to win the unqualified endorsement of the 
truck operator who gives them a trial. 


Indeed, it is typical of the 


*U. S. Government tests show that cushion tires 
are 50% easier on roads than are solid tires. 
Caterpillars are an advanced type of cushion tire. 


There is no Caterpillar Tire 
but the one that Kelly makes. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
TIRE COMPANY 


ELLY 
MATS 


TRADE MARK REO, 


THE TIRES WITH NINE LIVES 


250 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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the meadow two nights before, and stated 
that on the evening following they had 
appeared in such numbers that he esti- 
mated them at 200 more than on the occa- 
sion of his count. 

The Vaughns own a pack of hounds for 
the purpose of thirming out the cougars in 
the Kaibab, the best trained aggregation of 
hunting dogs that has yet come to my no- 
tice. It is customary for such a pack to be 
hunted in leash or necked together in pairs 
until such time as the owner looses them on 
a track of his own choosing. Whenever 
these dogs accompanied us they ranged the 
hills at will, as they were broken to follow 
no trail save that of a cougar. Never once 
did they molest any of the thousands of 
deer. The Kaibab is simply swarming with 
bobcats; but this pack was trained to pass 
them up, a thing which I would have be- 
lieved impossible. 

A hound pup named Rats was learning 
his way round with the pack, and in his 
youthful enthusiasm Rats would sometimes 
give chase to a cat. The older dogs would 
rally to his ery, only to quit him when they 
discovered the nature of his quarry. When 
some two hours out of camp one morning, 
Rats sighted a cat a quarter of a mile from 
the draw in which we were riding. The rest 
of the pack stampeded as his clamorous 
bawling rolled across the hills. We rode 
close behind them, Bill Vaughn remonstrat- 
ing meanwhile in no uncertain terms, and 
reached the spot perhaps thirty seconds 
behind the dogs. 

“Now ain’t you a sorry outfit of dogs!” 
Bill reproved. ‘“‘ What you all mean, hazing 
eats around this way? Every one of you is 
ashamed to claim that pussy.’”’ Which as- 
sertion was quite true, as none of the older 
dogs would remain near the tree, sitting 
round ata distance and endeavoring to 
appear not guilty, rolling an eager eye at 
the big bobcat, nevertheless. Even the 
clamorous Rats joined the hush and de- 
cided that he had pulled a bad one. Still, he 
did want that cat! MeNaghten shot the 
cat, but not till after Bill had retired to a 
distance of half a mile with the dogs, for, as 
he explained, “‘They see one shot and 
they’re apt to get to feeling so proud of 
themselves that they’ll take to fogging cats 
all over the mountain.” 

The country was dry and parched, there 
having been no rain for thirty days prior to 
our arrival, a condition that continued to 
prevail throughout my stay. The tinder- 
dry pine straw under the trees and the 
blazing sandrock benches under the rims 
would not retain the scent of a track for an 
hour. Bobcats, however, were so plentiful 
that Rats continued to rout them out and 
tree them after a short chase, baying at least 
eight or ten during the trip, most of which 
we did not attempt to locate, since even the 
enthusiastic hound pup was learning that 
cats were undesired by either man or dog, 
and he would frequently leave his quarry 
at the sound of our approach, slipping away 
to turn up at a distance with an air that 
denied all connection with the occurrence. 


A Nine-Months Wolf Hunt 


Rats was possessed of the most sonorous 
voice of any hound in the lot, and furnished 
pleasant music when his heavy bass notes 
rang through the forest as he followed a hot 
track over the hills. I learned later from 
Bill that Rats had picked up a hot trail 
that earned the support of the older dogs 
and ran with them for several miles until 
the quarry treed. Then the pup glanced 
aloft and discovered what he had caught— 
a nine-foot cougar that snarled down at 
him—and departed forthwith, heading 
straight for the shelter of the cabin at 
Bright Angel. With a little more age and 
experience Rats will make a good dog. 

Those bobcats should be thinned out, as 
the forest is literally swarming with them; 
and though they do little damage to game 
larger than fawns, and perhaps kill few of 
those, they are particularly deadly to 
smaller game. 

The scarcity of the white-plumed Kaibab 
squirrel is locally attributed to hawks. I 
saw but three grouse on the mountain. In 
other localities where hawks abound, but 
where bobcats are fewer than here, I saw 
grouse in thousands and found squirrels 
swarming all through the hills. I was forced 
to the conclusion that the scarcity of small 
game and the hordes of bobcats that infest 
the Kaibab bear a certain definite relation. 

Mr. Gilky, an old-time trapper and 
wolfer, was in camp when we returned to 
V T. All through this country, even to 
Lund, Utah, we had heard of the two big 
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gray wolves that had turned up 
zona Strip some sixteen years 
prey upon thestock on the range; 
wolf had been killed in one of 
quent hunts for the pair. The dc 
remained in the general vicin 
range where his mate had been 
for fourteen years had eluded 
mined hunts planned for his fin} 
who were skilled horsemen an 
during which time the stockmer 
his ravages among their herds 
well in excess of $25,000. The 
his scalp mounted to over $1000, 
hearing of it, moved into the « 
took up the trail of the big gr: 
trail that lasted for nine month; 
came in with the pelt. The wol 
the first-hand details of that 
stalk in the desert and later y 
mounted head of the animal, 
By morning one of Bill’s eyes, 
badly infected, proved to being 
state that we prevailed upon hin 
sideformedicalattention, whileM 
Bob and myself moved camp t 
Asp Spring, a short day’s pack t 
We scoured the country in all 
from that point in an effort to 
sort of estimate of the deer on t 
the mountain. There was neverg 
ride when less than 100 were sig 
ing in open draws, watching us { 
site side hills or bounding away t 
timber, their flags jerking in wl 
under the trees. During the pacl 
to Quaking Asp I had seen several 
but this locality seemed to be 
mainly by the females and the yc 
species, and during our stay ther 
less than ten bucks larger than { 
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Thenumber of fawnsand yearlit 
to a percentage of increase tha 
weighed anything I had believe 
on any variety of antlered game. 
barren does were encountered 
majority of the does were ac 
by twin fawns, and sometimes a: 
two in addition. This state of 2 
tinued so noticeable, indicating a 
per cent increase in the past t 
that we made several checks : 
line. 7 ) 
The third morning we left ca 
o’clock, and by 8:45 had countec 
of which 57 were spring fawns ar 
yearlings, an increase of 79 head 
does in the past two years. Not: 
we seen. The next morning I ma 
of nine does, each accompanie 
fawns, before a yearling broke th 
able run. I made a tentative 
that we saw at least two fawns 
yearling encountered during the | 
mountain, indicating a rather | 
tality rate during the first wi 
birth. p 

This fact is no doubt parti 
bobcat hordes on the mountain. 
cat, for all his fabled ferocity, i 
harmless sort of beast. He hasn 
spread of jaw nor the crunchin 
of the coyote; and even in the} 
reputed savagery, the fact rema 
coyote can kill him with ease. 
naturally inclines to the hunting 
and other small game for his diet, 
are a few authentic instances of t 
of yearling deer by bobeats. In 
so devoid of small game, so abund 
plied with an annual fawn crop of 
and so infested with cats as the. 
seems inevitable that the bobei 
acquire the habit of killing an | 
fawn. The coyotes can be charg 
large share of this first-year mort 
The cougar, of course, stands at t 
the list. All authorities agree tha 
will average two kills a week, orb 
100 head of game ina year. Whel 
so plentiful as in the Kaibab it 
that the toll of each cougar W| 
higher still, a supposition that 
out by the fact that while ne 
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at Quaking Asp we found 
score of carcasses of deer thé 
struck down by the big yellow cat 
of them showed any signs to md 
the cougar had returned to his 1 
it instead for the cats and the ¢ 
finish. With an estimated numt 
cougars ranging in the mountain, 
to compute the frightful annua! 
from the deer herds by thes 
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moving around to 
we ease ’em—some- 
times I feel ’em now. 
Sometimes I think 
I’m slowing up al- 
ready.” 

There was no denying this—that a 
sawyer’s legs do give out. But I had 
come to think of Bill as indestructible, with 
that rubber-tired gait of his. Merry, too, 
took it lightly. 

“You!” she said, making fun of him, 
adoring his big, easy strength; and he 
grinned and patted her cheek, so that I had 
to look away, embarrassed. It’s a little 
trying, being a dear old unele to a newly 
married couple—at my age. 

I didn’t pay any attention to that drug- 
store talk; thought he was only talking to 
hear his teeth rattle. But it was a symp- 
tom, wishing for a change, like he always 
did. It can’t have been more than a few 
weeks later that I was walking down 
Center Street in Macon and he loomed up 
beside me, big as life and twice as natural. 

“Say, Mac, you know anybody that 
wants a good sawyer?” 

I had to laugh. That may show you the 
kind he was, this big, irresponsible fellow 
with a sort of four-year-old quality about 
him. I had to laugh. He grinned sheep- 
ishly, like a kid caught doing something 
forbidden but not really wrong. 

“When did you quit Rogers?’’ 

“Right after you was there.” 

“How about that bonus?” 

“Never paid me a cent of it,’’ he said, 
for all the world like a kid trying to brace 
himself in indignation. ‘‘There’s one guy 
T’ll never jerk a lever for again!” 

That was when I began to get sore. 

“Certainly,” I said, ‘‘if I were in Rogers’ 
shoes you wouldn’t. How about that house 
he furnished for you?”’ 

Bill was human. He looked away, his 
big, good-humored mouth tightening at the 
corners, thinking, maybe, of some ordinary 
sawyer’s wife thumping Merry’s piano. 

“What did you quit for—this time?” 

“T had to. Say, it sure costs money to 
keep house in this town! They only paid 
me five dollars a day Ae 
% “Who?” I said, unable to keep up with 


im. 
“Why, Feeney & Felton. It was the 
only job I could ——”’ 

**Oh,”’ I said helplessly, “I mean the 
time before that— Rogers.” 

‘Well, you know this taper-sawin’ guy?” 

There’s always some kind of crank going 
around the mills, selling some idea he 
thinks is new. 

“Well, Rogers paid him fifty dollars to 
teach me. Me! Why, Mac, I quit foolin’ 
with taper sawin’ about the time that guy 
quit settin’ blocks. I told him to get to 
hell out of the mill. And Rogers comes 
out—you know what a fishy eye he’s got 
when he’s mad—and he says, ‘Mr. Allen, 
as long as you work in my mill you'll pay 
a little attention to orders from me.’ 

“And I says, ‘Mr. Rogers, I just now 
quit workin’ in your mill. Grab hold of 
these levers yourself if you know more 
about sawin’ than I do.’ And I walked 
out. First time in my life I ever walked 
out on a man without notice, but somehow 
he got under my skin worse than if he’d 
cussed me like a nigger. Funny guy, 
Rogers is,’’ said Bill reflectively. “‘ Kind of 
ladylike, but ———”’ 

Bill, who always spoke first and thought 
afterward—if at all—couldn’t understand 
the sting of a reproof from a man who 
habitually meant twice as much as he said. 
“How did Merry feel about it?” 
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“Well, she kind of hated it. But she’s 
game, Merry is,” he told me proudly. 
“Say, why don’t you come on out and eat 
dinner with us? She’ll be mighty glad to 
see you. She’s kind of lonesome here.” 

He meant at noon, and it was past eleven 
then. I laughed. Game as she was, I 
couldn’t see her—or any woman—liking it. 

“No,” Isaid; ‘‘you bring her down to the 
hotel and have dinner with me. Maybe 
she’d like a change from her own cooking; 
and anyway, I’m on a swindle sheet and 
you’re not.”’ 

Swindle sheet is the expense account, 
you know. 

“Oh,” said Bill largely, “I ain’t broke 
yet. I got about a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Say, let’s walk down to the depot and 
see what the fare is out to Oregon. I’d kind 
of like to get back out there where the big 
mills are. Maybe I can make it.” 

From Macon, Georgia, to Oregon—with 
a hundred and fifty dollars and a wife! 

“Well,” he argued, ‘‘your factory’s got 
a branch out there, hasn’t it? Couldn’t 
you wire ’em to look out for anybody that 
wants a good sawyer? If I was to go to 
work as soon as I got there Hi 

I told him to go to thunder, but I had to’ 
laugh. He brought Merry to the hotel, 
and when the check for dinner came he 
tried to pay it—hauled out his hundred and 
fifty as if there were thousands behind it. 
He’d have done the same any time; that 
was his idea of being square. 

“Better hang on to that,’’ I said seri- 
ously. ‘All going out and nothing coming 
in, you know.” 

“Oh, I can always get a job,” he said 
with that easy confidence of his, and to 
keep from hurting his feelings I had to let 
him buy the cigars, and he didn’t buy just 
two; he bought a pocketful—good ones. 

And I looked from the cigar-counter 
girl, painted and frizzed and bored with 
life, to Merry—remembering. If they were 
sisters under the skin it was a long way 
under. 

Merry had on a dress I’d seen more than 
once in the Suwanee Hotel, simple and 
pretty, but certainly out of place in this 
marble lobby; and her eyes were clear 
and sweet—but scared. I remember she 
laughed a lot, telling me the funny things 
she noticed. Macon and Jacksonville 
were the biggest towns she’d ever seen. 
Felt like an explorer, so she said. But 
what she felt like was a lost kid, scared and 
homesick. I saw her soft mouth droop 
when she thought nobody was looking. I 
saw her eyes when Bill began talking about 
Oregon again. 

“Bill,” I said, feeling elderly and re- 
sponsible, “you seem to forget that you’re 
married now. Don’t you ever consult 
your wife?” 

And Merry laughed. She was game; 
she was too game for me; she was a 
woman, and the woman doesn’t live who 
can stand being torn up by the roots that 
way, time after time. I saw her eyes. 

She laughed, saying, ‘‘Whatever suits 
Bill suits me.” 

And I got something of what it means 
to be a woman and married to a man. 
“Whither thou goest I will go; . . . thy 
people shall be my people, and thy 
God ” A woman said that centuries 
ago; but all the brave ones aren’t dead yet. 
It had me thinking heavy thoughts, I don’t 
mind telling you. That’s the way with a 
traveling man. He sees a lot, but there’s 
little he can do about it. 

This time I couldn’t even get Bill a job. 
I tried, though I had sworn I wouldn’t; 
but his reputation was getting bad. 
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Old man Gibbs, in Savannah, hit the 
nail on the head. 

“Yeah, I know how good he is,” said 
that wise old bird. ‘‘I know all about him. 
He quits.” 

But he got a job. As he said, he could 
always get jobs—Bill could. It was over 
in Louisiana somewhere, which was off my 
beat, and I lost track of him. You know 
how it is; no matter how interested you 
are, if you don’t see or hear from people 
you forget. Bill never wrote or came near 
me. I guess he was ashamed. 

Then it was bad news I began to hear. 
That spread fast enough. There’s always a 
certain amount of jealousy among sawyers 
toward a man of Bill’s caliber, and when he 
hits the toboggan they talk about it. Bill 
had been at the top longer than most, and 
he seemed to have lost his grip all at 
once—so I heard. 

I heard of him in Waycross, but he wasn’t 
there when I drifted round. He had been 
fired again. 

He had had a bad wreck, it seems; torn 
up a two-hundred-dollar saw and half 
killed his carriage crew. Speed sawyers do 
pet when their nerves go bad—trying too 

ard. 

Oddly enough it was in Savannah, where 
I had first seen him, that I ran across him 
standing in front of a cigar store. 

“Well, well, Bill!” 

“Howdy, Mac,” was all he had to say. 

There was something frayed and down at 
the heel about him, though his clothes were 
still good; Bill always had good clothes. 
I clapped him on the shoulder and felt the 
big muscles sag under my hand—the spring 
gone out of him. 

‘‘Haven’t seen you for a month of Sun- 
days,’’ I babbled, trying to pretend I didn’t 
notice any difference. ‘‘How’s tricks?”’ 

“‘T reckon I’m all through, Mac.” 

It was his self-respect that was gone. 
I snorted as cheerfully as I could; but he 
only looked at me with a kind of puzzled 
shame, like a kid that’s punished without 
knowing why. 

“I been fired off my last four jobs.. I 
can’t hold a job any more.” 

He couldn’t understand it; couldn’t un- 
derstand that those mighty legs of his had 
to give out like any other man’s. 

“You’re spoiled,” I said, trying to com- 
fort him. ‘‘Every sawyer gets fired some- 
time. Why not you?” 

“Not four times in a row. And now I’m 
broke. I been broke before, but I—I could 
always get a job.” 

It takes colder blood than mine to say 
“T told you so!” to a man when he’s al- 
ready licked. I asked him about Merry, 
and he said, not looking at me, that she was 
visiting her folks in Live Oak. 

A visit—you know. That’s what a man’s 
wife does when he loses his grip. Goes 
home to her folks—on a visit. She doesn’t 
belong there; she isn’t a girl any more; or 
a wife or a widow, either. She doesn’t 
belong anywhere. 

There was nothing new about it, mind 
you. It wasn’t the first time a sawmill man 
had worn out a woman’s endurance and 
lost her—drifting. Those single men in 
sawmill boarding houses, you never know 
whether they’re married or not unless they 
tell you. But it was the first time it had 
happened right under my nose, and it made 
me feel old and wise and sad. I lent him 
some money and kissed it good-by. 

I won’t deny it; I thought he was 
through. And when Rogers, down at Syl- 
van, told me he was going to give Bill Allen 
another chance I was too surprised to be 
tactful. (Continued on Page 104) 
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YOUVE a 


the Dalton salesman who has be 
a national institution ? 


He is everywhere. 


In town or country; here at home and in lands 
emissary from a world institution to world busin 
The man not merely with something to se//, but w 
thing to give. The man who can be of use to you- 


The Dalton representative. 


Yours, perhaps, is a problem of figure work; a: 
income or inventory; of adding, calculating, book 
a problem, possibly, of statements or of safeguard 
You will find this Dalton representative with con 
suggestions to offer—suggestions which business 
world over—hundred of thousands of them, are: 

You'll find him, too, with a Dalton for every cor 
figuring need— 

@ a simpler, faster ‘‘adding-calculating”’ 
(2) a simpler, faster ‘‘bookkeeping”’ mack 


B)a simpler, faster ‘‘statement’’ machine 


(4) a simpler, faster ‘‘cash register’? mach 


aa 
The Dalton Super Model 


7. 
F: 


ft HIM 
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ave you met him— 


{undred and Fifty-two models in all, conservatively 
-om $1200 to as low as $125—yet each embodying 
amental 10-key Dalton idea, so simple that the indi- 
‘ho operates one can operate all. 

1ost complete series of adding-calculating, book- 
s statement, and ‘‘cash register’? machines available 
lisiness man today. Dalton success in the field of 
‘equipment has been phenomenal—the most phe- 
of the decade. 

. the Dalton sales agent in any of the upwards of 
(ng cities here or abroad, who, at no obligation to 
will bring constructive ideas, and give a demon- 
of Dalton service on your own work. Or write 


ox ADDING MACHINE SALES CoO., Cincinnati, O. 


nada: The United Typewriter Co., Toronto, and Branches 7 Foreign Sales Dept., 
83 Reade St., New York City + Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of theWorld 


: 
) 


NG-CALCULATING +» BOOKKEEPING 
MENT AND “‘CASH REGISTER” MACHINES 


la Super Model Adding-Calculating 
. Machine 


152 Models at Prices Ranging from $1200 
to as Low as $125 


The Dalton Super Model State- 


ment Machine gives the same unusual 
adding-calculating service as the Dalton 
Super Model Adding-Calculating Machine, 
and in addition a simpler, faster statement 
service. Statements made on this machine 
are neat, legible, accurate, and can be 
gotten out in one-third to one-half the time 
required by ordinary methods. 


The Dalton Super Model Adding- 
CalculatingMachine—adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides, tabulates, crossfoots, 
totals sales slips, foots ledger columns, 
takes trial balances, adds two columns 
at once; multiplies whole numbers by frac- 
tions and fractions by fractions, figures 
costs, profits, and wages; makes inventory 
extensions; pro rates, figures discounts and 
percentages; extends and checks invoices; 
makes estimates; balances accounts—to 
all such work this Super Model brings 
speed and accuracy altogether new in the 
figure work of business. 


The Dalton Super Model 11-Bank 


and 13-Bank Adding - Calculating 
Machine, with capacity up to 9,999,999,- 


The Dalton ‘‘Accumulated Proof ’’ Ai 
and ‘‘Extended Daily Balance’’ 
Bookkeeping Machine 


am Bie pe 


The Dalton Super Model 11-Bank and 
13-Bank Adding-Calculating Machine 


The Dalton Super Model ‘‘Cash Register’ 


999,999—a superior type of equipment 
for the business involving unusually large 
numbers. 


The Dalton Super Model ‘‘Cash 
Register, ”? sives complete adding-cal- 
culating service up to 999,999; lists all 
transactions by clerk and departmental 
designations; automatically subtracts cash 
amounts paid out so that at end of day, 
by simply depressing key, machine gives 
net amount of cash in drawer; lists checks 
and vouchers; keeps inventory and stock 
records, and makes out statements render- 
ing both a “cash register’ and figuring 
service for the retail business. 


The Dalton“ Accumulated Proof”’ 
and‘‘ Extended DailyBalance’’ Book- 
keeping Machine—four machines in 
one—a bookkeeping machine, a statement 
machine, an adding machine, and a calcu- 
lating machine. It adapts itself to any 
system, yet it is so simple in operation, and 
so inexpensive as to make machine book- 
keeping a real economy for the smaller 
business as well as the large. 
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The new | 
“CONTROLLED HEAT” 


The Old Way 


‘Shewoman' side __ 
of the heating question 


OR years, heating systems have been designed with no 
thought of the woman’s problems; yet nine-tenths of the 
day it is the woman who must live with the heat. 


In most systems, radiators are equipped with obstinate, 
back-straining valves that even a man can barely turn. No 
provision is made for accurately regulating the tempera- 
ture in different rooms; so that the nursery can be kept 
warmer than the living room and the bedrooms cooler than 
the one room—a requirement that every woman knows 
is vital. 


A heat designed for women 


Bur there is a new way of heating which does consider the 
woman’s side of it—Hoffman “‘Controlled Heat.’’ On each 
radiator is a ‘control’ valve. The lightest touch of your 
finger on this valve gives the exact amount of heat you 
want where you want it and when you want it. You can 
have any desired temperature in any room. 


Economy, convenience 


Men will be just as interested in the remarkable economy 
and simplicity of ‘“‘Controlled Heat’? as women are in its 
comfort and convenience. 


In planning your new home, first investigate Hoffman 
“Controlled Heat.” 


If your present heating system is unsatisfactory, ask 


your Heating Contractor how much it will cost to trans- 
form it into “Controlled Heat.” 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office end Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, umirep, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


CONTROLLED 
HEAT 


CHICAGO 


Mair Tuts Coupon Topay 


THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY Co., INC. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet, 
‘‘Controlled Heat.’’ 
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(Continued from Page 101) 

“What? After the way he ran out on 
you?” 

Rogers, you remember, was a sentimental 
a of fellow. He had seen Merry in Live 

ak. 

“T told her I was keeping her piano for 
her,’ he said, ‘‘and I thought she was going 
to ery right there on the street. She looks 
thin, Mac, actually ill-fed.” 

And he leaned back in his chair—he was 
sitting at his desk—and looked at me. 

“Glad to hear you’re going to hire him,”’ 
I said heartily, careful now not to say any- 
thing to hurt Bill’s chance. ‘‘I think he’s 
had his lesson. I saw him in Savannah and 
he seemed to be in a state of mind to appre- 
ciate a job.” 

Rogers smiled queerly; 
that—later. 

“How is he—down and out?” 

“Financially, yes.” 

“Morally?”’ 

“How do you mean?” 

“Lost his grip?”’ 

“Who, Bill?” I said uncomfortably. 
“He’s the best sawyer I know; he could 
lose a lot and still be better than most.” 

“T’ve got a good sawyer,” said Rogers 
absently. “I’m going to try him out as mill 
foreman. But I don’t know, Mac. I al- 
ways thought his tremendous sureness of 
himself was what made him. Take that 
away and you may ruin him. He’s a reflex 
animal; he doesn’t think.” 

That was a little deep for me, but it hit 
so close to what I was thinking that I kept 
my mouth shut, determined not to hurt 
Bill’s chance. 

“‘He’s a worthless hound,” said Rogers 
harshly, gazing out the window. ‘‘Why is 
it that these irresponsible wasters always 
get the finest, steadiest women?”’ And he 
sighed. Rogers was a bachelor himself. 

“You cansearch me,”’ I said, and dropped 
the subject. I didn’t like the idea of his 
hiring Bill just on Merry’s account; I 
would have done it myself, but that was 
different. I knew all about myself and I 
didn’t know so much about Rogers. 

Naturally, though, I had other things to 
think about, and forgot; and that was how 
I came to put my foot in it finally. It was 
none of my business, I admit that. But 
selling saws is different from selling hard- 
ware or dry goods. Sawmill towns are 
little towns, and if the millmen aren’t your 
friends you haven’t any. 

As I get it, Bill worked feverishly at first. 
The men liked him and he had the mill 
running like a watch. But his job as mill 
foreman, always moving around, gave his 
legs a rest, and he began to itch to get his 
hands on the levers again. Through? He 
was more than rubber-tired, that fellow; 
he was rubber-minded. 

“This sawyer we got here,” he told me, 
“he’s all right, but nothin’ extra. Makes 
me nervous to watch him. And Rogers 
won’t let me saw—only a little relief sawin’ 
now and then. You know anybody that 
wants a good sawyer?” 

I groaned and beat the air, but he per- 
sisted, full of his old easy confidence and 
ready to go. 

“T mean it. If you was to run across a 
real good place somewhere 

Then I turned loose all the hard words I 
had swallowed in Savannah. For I had 
seen Merry, home again in her house under 
the big trees, something more than happy. 
There was a new look in her eyes now, a 
sort of quiet glory in her face; you know 
how a woman blooms at such a time. Even 
a bachelor can read the signs if he’s been 
around. 

“Bill,” I said, talking to him as a dear 
old uncle has a right to do, ‘‘there’s only 
one thing that keeps me from climbing up 
and knocking your brains out—if you’ve 
got any. I’d hate to see your son born an 
orphan.” 

He grinned as if I’d been a cute fox 
terrier yapping at him. 

“Oh, all right, Mae, all right! But you 
might run across somethin’ good, goin’ 
around.” 

“You’ve got something good right here. 
You can’t jerk levers all your life. This is 
your chance to do something bigger.”’ 

We were standing at the top of the log 
deck, and his glance about the mill was 
humorous. It wasn’t a big mill, only a 
decent, eight-foot, twelve-inch single band 
with a fair equipment behind it. 

“Right now,” I admitted, “you could 
make more money sawing. But your legs’ll 
last a lot longer bossing other men than 
they will jerking levers. What’s the matter 
with you, Bill?” 


I remembered 


a 


He tried honestly to explain 

“T don’t know what it is, 
been on a job a while I get rest) 
I'll bust if I don’t get a ch 
keep my mind on my work, tk 
it. Oh, well,’ he said, gi 
reckon I just got a loose foot, { 

“Loose foot!” I raged. “Be 
are loose at the ankle and loose 
knee! A hobo, that’s what 
natural-born hobo; and if if 
Merry I’d see you begging h 
laugh in your face!” | 

“Woof! Woof!” said Bill, ar 
help it; Ihad tolaugh. He wa: 

On my way back to the of 
Merry’s piano going, a cova 
little run of chords that son 
with the steady, distant rumbl 
the green and blue of trees and 
work and women’s homes. By 
heavy work, dragging a home 
with a loose foot. The woman 
that can stand it. 

I told Rogers. I had to talk1 
or blow up. 

“Can’t you put him to saw 
his work some way? He’s hi 
a change and he’ll have it. 
symptoms.”’ 

It must have been a couple 
that he sat there tilted back 
gazing out the window—this 
fellow with the face of a gen 
queer one to be in the sawmill 
ing at those big trees with the | 
slanting through them, the gr 
beaten mill breathing up its re 
white vapor from the shotgun-f 
Then he looked at me, his lips 
and nodded. 

“Yes, I can give him a chan 

Grimly he said it; and it | 
that I was a blundering fool. 
his hand for the requisition Ih 
the filer—what saws were 1 
know—turned to it like a man 
of what’s in his mind. I hada 
he meant, but I never though 
like he did. 

Merry and Bill and I were sit 
porch that evening after the n 
as peaceful as you please; ani 
Rogers marching up to the sere 

“May I come in, Mrs. Allen 

It was too dark to see his 
greeted him genially; he liked ] 
Merry got quickly out of her 

“Please don’t go, Mrs. Alle 
happened often enough; you) 
hear it once.” 

And a feeling struck me—sit 
helpless as a bump on a log—a 
she knew what he had come tc 

“Allen, you’re fired.” 

Merry slowly sat down again 
ber the short, high note of a wi 
ing in the commissary; a chi 
somewhere; the throbbing — 
pump over in the mill; wind i 
the smell of smoke and the red 
burning slab pile, black-barred 
trunks—everything sharpened 
by the sense of helplessness. 
Merry’s. 

“T’ve tried to make somethi 
said Rogers quietly. “I’ve tr 
you see that sawmilling is more 
more than cutting up trees 
Tried to give you vision. I’ve 
that no turpentine cup has evel 
trees to give fire a starting | 
showed you that young trees ar 
take the place of the ones I cut 
meant to you was that I could 
mone 
“All right,” growled Bill. “ 
me. Let it go at that.” 

. more money by cutting 
I came to. Skinning land tha 
nothing when it’s skinned; sal 
sand at that, with no trees to 
fall. Then,’ said Rogers, gest 
“T tried something else. I triec 
a pride in your job. Here are 
out there, everywhere, peoplen 
You're an expert millman —— 

“Much obliged,” said Bill, a 
laughed and got up. “‘Say, you 
Rogers. You’re a good little 
mean well. No hard feelings ¢ 

There was an almost jubilant 
voice. 

“But,” said Rogers, his ow 
quieter and deadly cold, ‘‘out 
you're a worthless hound. Yo 
nerve, the backbone of a jelly! 

“Huh? 


> 


Say that over a 
“Yes, I know you could smé 
Rogers, his voice cutting like 


nerve. Mrs. Allen, I’m sorry, 
3 got to be said.” — 

’ said Merry, choking. 

ad to peer at her, and back to 
is hulking, good-humored fel- 
skinned alive and not knowing 
about it. I felt like shouting, 
jm or sit down! Don’t you see 
oing?”’ , : 
» backbone of a jellyfish,” said 
_jellyfish can stick in one place 
some good of it, but not you! 
't the simple manhood to hold 
1 after you're tired. You quit. 
uitter. You’re yellow through 
th,” said Rogers, facing him, 
pol of him—before Merry. “I 


; all. 

said Bill, ‘‘that’ll be about all— 
Feel kind of brave, don’t you, 
‘now I can’t hit a little guy?” 
it?” said Rogers. ‘‘ Your wife’s 
1am, and you don’t care what 


er. 

asped then, and put out her 
aght it and it was cold as ice. 
hier will pay you a month’s 
1u of notice,” said Rogers, and 


Zill’s voice with that cheerful, 
‘ant note. The relief of freedom 
me duty, the exhilaration of 
iat was his first reaction al- 
a kid let out of school. 

‘ou care, girl. Don’t you care. 


\tched quietly forward in her 
‘Id have fallen if we hadn’t 
' JT remember the panic that 
‘the feel of her limp body. She 
ik, too small to stand so much. 
olding her and ran. 

ag Rogers I snapped at him, 
wre satisfied. She’s fainted,” 
quiet, cold-nerved fellow, not 
\ had done but for the way he 
|; He didn’t answer. 

!or’s house was at the far end of 
Juarters; it seemed a mile. He 
door, a fat man with lather on 
ja razor in his hand. He lis- 
‘nila interest to my panting tale. 
| fall?” 


ii he said. ‘“‘I’ll look in after a 
‘I get through shaving.” 
.’s fainted, man! She’s uncon- 


t. You know,” he said, beam- 
igh he’d arranged it that way 
ature’s a pretty wise old girl. 
jand unless some helpful fool 
iu, you fall down; and the blood 
:) your head and you revive. Of 
' admitted, waving the razor, 
t the best thing for a woman in 
nm. But you might tell Allen to 
¢1 down if she’s still ——” 
it Bill had already got her head 
/» lay on her bed and she was 
; bounded in, talking and crying. 
{my sake, boy. For yours, for 
} I'm so ashamed of myself, giv- 


i 


| Way! I don’t want to be a 


for the feet of a cat as I backed 
d her breathing—tired, tired! 
i2e rumbled, pleading. 

vt look myself in the face,’”’ he 
lsaid. , 
\—look our son in the face—if we 
/ome for his little head? Are you 
‘are you sure you'll have a job 
ve got to have it? I’m afraid, 


2 trailed helplessly into crying. 
: the small sound of it; sand 
ader my feet; the fire pump 
> a like the labor of a 


‘she all right?” 

en T laughed. All right! 

us business,’ said Rogers 
\ampering with a man’s self- 


ous,” I said, “is a good, mild 
gay but Bill Allen would have 
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“T had to get under his skin, Mac. I had 
to. He’ll hate me for it, but maybe he’ll 
remember it.” 

‘So will she,”’ I said roughly—hating him. 


“She asked me to do it, Mac. She made | 


” 


me promise 

““She—what?”’ 

“Made me promise to fire him the minute 
he got restless. Why not? When he gets 
restless he quits. He’s done it twenty 
times.” 

“A hundred,” I admitted, dazed. “‘You 
mean to say if 

“Beat him to it. Make him sick of it.”’ 

“But look here, if she asked for it, why 
did it hit her so hard?” 


“It’s just possible,” said Rogers, “that | 


her courage is greater than her strength.” 


“Great snakes!” I murmured. I felt like | 


taking off my hat, only I wasn’t wearing 
one. “Got him fired—to cure him of 
quitting?” 

**She thought if he got the idea that jobs 
weren’t so easy to get and hold —— But I 
don’t know, Mac. It isn’t doing any good.”’ 


““You mean she’s done it before? These 
| 


other times?”’ 

“Three times.” 

““Four!”’ I said, remembering. 

“No,” said Rogers; ‘“‘the last time, at 
Waycross, he really went to pieces. I had 
to nurse him like a baby to give him back 
his confidence. And now es 

The doctor went by, a dim waddling 
shape, his feet noiseless in the sand. Wind 
whispered in the trees. The fire pump 
throbbed and throbbed, muffled, steady, like 
a tired heart, never quitting. 

“To a certain extent,” said Rogers 
slowly, ‘‘it’s good for a man to be afraid for 
his job. It braces him over the times when 
he feels like quitting, and weall have them.” 

And that’s so, isn’t it? 

“But if you break his spirit—I don’t 
know, Mac, I don’t know. I went through 
with this because I promised. But it’s no 
use. I don’t know anything that would be. 
I’m afraid something vital was left out 
when they assembled him. Nothing will 
take the place of a sense of responsibility.’ 

A big figure loomed out of the darkness, 
striding toward us. Bill Allen came stiffly 
to a halt, his head up. 

“Mr. Rogers, I never begged a man in 
my life. But I’m beggin’ you to take me 
back.” 

Silence, while the fire pump throbbed on. 

“I’m beggin’ you,” said Bill, and his 


voice shook with a man’s pride—breaking. | 


‘Bill,’ said Rogers gently, “‘will you 
shake hands on that?”’ 


Bill’s son, as it happened, turned out to 
be a daughter, Roberta McCray Allen 
they called her—McCray, not Macrae. 
That’s for me, Bob McCray, saw plugger. 
She’s got curly hair like Merry and blue 
eyes like Bill, and she can almost talk now. 


Bill says she calls me Ugly Man, but I | 
know better. That’s as close as she can get | 


to Uncle Mac. 


As her godfather, it’ll be up to me to take | 
care of her if Bill falls down on the job. | 


I don’t think he will, but he might. The 
last time I saw him he had the offer of a 
superintendent’s job from the Hayden 
Lumber Company, up in Georgia, a good 
deal bigger mill than Rogers’; and he was 
flirting with the idea of taking it. 

IT asked Rogers how Bill was getting 
along, and he laughed. 

‘““He’s getting money ahead,”’ he told me, 
“and I’m worried. I won’t feel safe till I 
get it away from him; tie him up so he 
can’t squirm—make it Rogers & Allen.” 

But he was waiting to make sure. As I 
say, Bill was tempted by that Hayden offer. 

“That’s one mill I never worked in,’ he 
said wistfully; ‘‘a good one from all I hear. 
I’d sure like to take a whirl at it.”’ 

Then he puffed out his cheeks with a long 
gusty breath and shook his head. 

“But Merry, she likes it here. And 
Rogers is the most helpless guy around a 
mill you ever saw. No, I just can’t get 
loose,” said this virtuous Bill, this solid 
man of family and affairs. ‘‘ Honest, I don’t 
know which is the most helpless, Rogers or 
Merry or the kid.” : 
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This New Food 


Lends Desired Variety to Your 
Lenten Menus 


URING Lent you will espe- 
cially appreciate this food, a 
favorite abroad, but unknown’ to 
many in this country, although ex- 
tensively soldin somesections. And 
its popularity grows as women 
everywhere learn to know it. 
Now our production facilities 
are adequate to keep pace with the 
growing demand, both abroad and 
at home. 


Dinner Size Sardines 
Tasty— Nourishing 


This delicious food is F. E. Booth’s 
“Food-Sardines,” Dinner Size. Large, 
nourishing fish, they can be served as 
the main dish of a delightful dinner— 
not just dainty tid-bits or appetizers. 


And with their genuine sardine fla- 
vor and firm, tender meat, they com- 
bine vital nourishment, provide pro- 
tein and more than 900 heat energy 
units to the pound. 


Try this tasty food. Learn the many 
ways to serve it for luncheons, dinners 
and late-at-night lunches. 

You'll serve F. E. Booth’s Sardines 


regularly. They are economical, too. If 
you choose, you can serve the main dish 


Foo 


FEBC 


(Cres cent Brand 


d- Sardines 


of a dinner for four people for as little 
as a quarter. 

Your entire family will approve, once 
they know this food. You'll find it a 
wonderful help. 


Delicious Sauces 
For Your Choice 


F. E. Booth’s Food-Sardines come in 
three tasty sauces, tomato, mustard and 
in vinegar and spices. 

Packed in immaculate plants, they are 
highest quality. Note the brand carefully. 

Your grocer can probably supply you. 
If, by chance, he can’t, send one dollar 
for an introductory shipment of four 
cans, charges prepaid. 

Specify the sauces you want. Your 
money gladly refunded if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 

Mail the coupon for a free copy of our 
famous “ Booth’s Food-Sardine Recipes.” 


Fried Food-Sardines 


The larger sized fish are preferable for this 
dish. Dip into beaten egg, roll in cornmeal or 
cracker crumbs, and fry in olive oil until nicely 
browned and crisp. Serve on slices of hot toast, 
garnished with lemon slices. 


OTHS 


F, E. Booru Co. 
Packers of High Grade Foods 
110 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Insist on having Booth’s 
Crescent Brand in the Oval Tin 


r 

| F. E. Booth Co. 

| 110 Market St., Dept. 102, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me free book of recipes. 
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NEW BODY sTYL 


In Seven Designs 
all with the 


New Motor 


FRANKLIN TOURING CA 


The new car has remarkable ability and good looks. The greater power 
and speed of the New Six-Cylinder Motor are fully expressed in the New 
Body Style. It is longer, lower, roomier—more snap and comfort. And 
the new pressure air-cooling system gives the motor a cooling efficiency far 
ahead of any other. This is the safest touring car on the road, and the fastest 
in a day’s tun. No other rides like it, handles so easily, stands up so well, : 
or is so economical. Five-passenger.. Aluminum body. Finest leather and 
curled hair upholstery. New instrument board and fittings. New demount- 
able rims. The greatest motor car value and the lowest price if 21 ‘years. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


on to another room. In the 
_ Lehner paused, indicating 
> of his business. 
t be so heart-rending to your 
. “These beads here 
od pearl beads. We import 
aris, the filled beads that are 
he real thing. You’ve heard 
pearls, of course? Well, they 
xt on theirs, and our beads 
ut they have all the luster of 
urls, and at night, for anyone 
ert, it is difficult to tell them 
| thing. They sell for from 
) three hundred and fifty dol- 
iecording to size and length.” 
a string through his fingers, 
! at the warm, almost living 
inting. They were beautiful, 
vho strung them worked care- 
ng any bead less than perfect, 
aside in a receptacle prepared 
Jach bead was counted, he 
E went back to Mr. Lehner’s 
ace that was very thoughtful. 
J man knew the signs; he did 
yomment but plunged at once 
e 2nt of the matter as he saw it. 
h.ds,” he said, “‘are far and 
e/eautiful than those pearls; I 
But, you see, there’s a senti- 
earls; and there is something 
nf don’t quite know what it is, 
shem becoming to almost all 
now. Those girls back in the 
sow, they nearly all of them 
La string of the pearls. They 
ijzost; but even then they are 
jut they know the value of a 
they wish to look their best; 
2 other beads severely alone.” 
|, a twinkle in his eyes. 
iss beside the point, however. 
about your beads: They are 
aby but not being known as 
yw being semiprecious stones, 
yiumethysts, say, the only way 
rutting them on the market is 
)sale method I showed you just 
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jk, watching. All he could see 
=f the young man before him 
iy. He didn’t look interested 
1$ proposition; he really hadn’t 
aention to it yet. What con- 
1 as the artistic angle; and yet, 
shner knew men at all, and he 
(1; he did, young Stafford had 
¢ of a business artist; someone 
luable, in Lehner’s opinion, 
‘st only. He believed, rightly 
ythat all genius has a certain 
usiness. Not that he ranked 
rd as a genius, exactly, but— 
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“See here, Stafford’’—he leaned forward 
tensely, stating his case—‘‘as I see it, and 
I have been in this game a long time and 
ought to know something about it, New 
York is your distributing center. Well, 
then, in New York there are three things 
you can do with your beads. You can 
figure out, in some way or another, this 
question of quantity production, solve it 
satisfactorily and sell them either to me or 
to some other dealer in novelties. That will 
net you something like—well, here are the 
figures; take them for yourself; make 
your own estimate. 

“T am willing to take two thousand gross 
a week from you at, say, something like 
nine cents a dozen. Two thousand gross is 
twenty-four thousand dozen. On each 
dozen your contract will call also for one- 
third of a cent a dozen royalty.’ He 
caught up a pencil and figured rapidly on 
a pad. “In three years that would give 
you about three hundred and forty-nine 
thousand four hundred and forty dollars; 
not a sum to be thrown away lightly. And 
three years would not see the end of the 
popularity of this novelty, of course. 
Fashion might change from beads to but- 
tons, from dingle-dangles to set squares of 
apparent severity; but your work could go 
into buttons as well as anything else, once 
you had three years’ experience behind 
you. That’s the way it goes in this trade. 

“But supposing that you feel you can’t 
figure things out that way—well, then, 
here’s the other thing: 

““Come here to New York and take a 
studio. I can give you some introductions 
and you can get your work known slowly. 
You'll be able to sell at a price that will 
pay you for working at it, and with ordi- 
nary business ability you should be able to 
make a fair living in time. Or—you can 
open a store in a fashionable neighborhood, 
close to the Avenue if you can’t get on it, 
and work up sales by displaying your work 
or by getting someone already in the busi- 
ness of retailing to handle things for you.” 

Dan Stafford laughed, a grateful note in 
his voice that went a long way towards en- 
dearing him to the other man. 

““You know,’ he said, “I’m really aw- 
fully grateful to you, Mr. Lehner, because 
how I should have found out all this I 
don’t know, unless you had told me.” His 
face turned to a sort of grim decisiveness 
that showed his chin squarely determined 
as he went on. ‘‘ All the same, I don’t know 
how it could ever be possible to produce the 
beads in quantity a 

Again his voice trailed away in a maze of 
thought that was evidently upon the prop- 
osition that had been made to him. 

“Think about it,’ said 
William Lehner. “‘I’ll give 
you the address of a man 


who can help you work out that machine if 
anyone can. He’s as straight as a string 
and a mighty clever chap. He makes about 
half the beads we sell, right now; or they 
are made in his factory, I mean. He’s 
young, but he has a future; his name is 
Ferd McClellan.’”’ He wrote the address 
on a card. “‘Come back and see me in a 
few days; let me know what you decide. 
But remember— quantity production’s your 
big bet.” 

Smiling, he walked with Dan to the 
elevator. Dan descended to the street 
level in a whirl of emotion. Whatever he 
had thought about the interview before it 
took place, it had been nothing like this. 
Not in his wildest dreams had he imagined 
that Lehner Brothers would be eager enough 
about his work to make him a proposition 
of this kind. In three years he’d be, if not 
a rich man, what he had always thought of 
as rich. And he had William Lehner’s 
word that three years would be merely the 
beginning of the thing; it would become a 
big business in time. 

But try as he would he could not visual- 
ize it. He could see himself sitting quietly 
in his studio, working at the beads, each 
one a thing of delight to him as it formed 
beneath his hands in a perfect sphere of 
color; but he could go no farther. To make 
them by machinery, sell them for nine cents 
a dozen—nine cents, not even a dime—it 
was an impossibility. His lips curled, re- 
membering the cheap beads the girls were 
stringing upstairs. To turn out things like 
that—why, he’d as soon be a mechanic! 
He might just as well have kept on the old 
business at home, tried to make the suc- 
cess of it again that his father had made 
earlier! It wasn’t as if he had left that, 
sold it out of the hands of the family, be- 
cause he wished to make money. No, it 
had been because he had to satisfy some- 
thing inside. You couldn’t explain that to 
people. They’d merely stare and think 
you crazy; but it was as much a craving as 
hunger. He simply had to be occupied, 
somehow, in creating beautiful things, or 
trying to create them. The thrill came 
again as he remembered the expression in 
William Lehner’s eyes. He was a judge, 
the hardest, keenest sort of judge in the 
world, the man who was willing to pay out 
hard-earned money to buy a product with 
which to make more money—and there 
was no doubt aboutit; he wanted the beads! 

He walked south on the Avenue through 
the bluing haze of late afternoon. He was 
tremendously exalted somehow. His work 
was good. His thoughts were involved and 
hazy, but he hurried towards his hotel as if 
he could not get there fast enough. He 
wanted to be quiet, to 
think. The noise and 
speed and unexpected 
glimpses of beauty—in 
a face, a window, the 
angle of a building 


It Was Ruined, of Course, But it Glittered in the Light From the Reading Lamp 
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against thesky—disturbed him. He couldn’t 
concentrate, fix his mind on business. It 
came to him as he entered his room, threw 
himself into a chair, that it was actually 
business he was up against. He—he’d had 
a business proposition made to him that 
was big enough to touch men who had been 
2 ee for a far longer time than he 
ad. 

He felt absurdly pleased with himself at 
the thought. 

It was childish, he supposed, but he’d 
had such fun making his beads, working 
out the thing from that fast-glazing mass of 
clay and wax and color into his perfect 
conception, that he laughed aloud at the 
idea of payment. Why, he’d had his pay! 
He tumbled the beads out of the little box 
onto the table near the window. The light 
from the setting sun touched them to 
glorious bits of color for a few minutes, 
then died down, and dusk came. Dan 
couldn’t tell one from another now. Some- 
how he wanted to; he turned on the light. 
But it wasn’t the same; they were daylight 
beads. He had never known that clearly 
before. 

Suddenly he realized that he was hungry. 
He’d been so excited about the idea of going 
to Lehner Brothers that he had eaten 
nothing at noon. He got up, washed his 
hands and hurried down to the dining 
room. As he stepped from the elevator 
several hours later to go to his room the 
floor clerk called to him softly from her 
desk. 

“Mr. Stafford?”’ 

He turned, stopping short in the catchy 
little tune he had been whistling softly, 
the one thing he had remembered from the 
theater he had hurried into after his dinner. 
He’d been thinking of his beads all the 
while; he couldn’t have told the plot of the 
play he had seen, to save his life. Hesmiled 
to himself at the absurdity of it. 

The girl at the desk was smiling too. 
She had eyes that he liked, with a fleeting 
light of laughter in them that she banished 
as she put on, like a garment, the manner 
of the other desk clerks. It wasn’t, Dan 
knew, the manner that was natural to her. 
As she held out her hand he had a sudden 
desire to know what she was herself. He 
scarcely noticed her action, but his tongue 
stumbled hurriedly to the words in his 
mind. 

“You are new here, aren’t you? 
sure I never saw you before.”’ 

“T usually work at night,’’ she told him 
briefly, and continued steadily the matter 
in hand. Dan felt snubbed in a perfectly 
polite and kindly way. Well, it served him 
right, he supposed. 

“Ts this yours, Mr. Stafford? Another 
guest found it on the floor outside your 
door.” 

“Why, yes, thank you!’’ He took the 
bead, slightly embarrassed; it seemed such 
a ridiculous thing for a man to have about 
him unless one 
understood. He 
didn’t go—stood 
there near the 
desk, fidgeting 
from one foot to 
another. 

“*Tt is very 
pretty,’ said the 
girl, with a note of 
admiration. “Is it 
possible—can you 
buy them—in the 
stores, I mean?” 

“Not yet.” 

He considered 
the bead gravely. 
It would look ex- 
actly right on her 
black dress, the 
pendant for a nar- 
row ribbon. Not 
at night though, 
but by day. He 
frowned, hating it 
that his beads were 
not beautiful at 
night. He’d al- 
ways had a theory 
that the perfect 
thing of whatever 
kind was beautiful 
always, in any 
light, any sur- 
roundings. This 
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O DRIVE an automobile from coast to 
coast—it seemed incredible in 1905! 


On May eighth, of that year, two curved 
dash, one-cylinder Oldsmobiles set out from 
New York to Portland, where a national 
good roads convention was to be held in 
connection with the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial Celebration. 


What Oldsmobile brought to 


(general Motors 


Only a few had faith in the audacious ven- 
ture. For forty-four days the nation watched, 
reading the papers with eager interest, ex- 
But each fresh bul- 
letin reported the cars a little farther west. 


pecting news of failure. 


On the forty-fourth day “Old Scout,’ the 
first car, arrived in triumph, just one hour 
and twenty minutes before the opening of 


GENERA 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
GMC ‘Trucks 


Buick + CaprLLAc CHEVROLET OAKLAND « QOLDSMOBILE + 
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the convention. “Old Steady” arrived seven 
days later. 


Transcontinental runs have long since be- 
come commonplace; but that first historical 
journey startled the nation into a new con- 
ception of what the motor car was destined 
to be and to do. 


The whole motor industry took on fresh 
courage, and looked forward with a larger 
vision. 


* * * * * * 


Twenty-six years ago the first automobile 
factory in Michigan was erected; it was for 
the manufacture of Oldsmobiles. 


Twenty-three years ago the principles of 


quantity production, on which the motor in- 
dustry has been built, were worked out in 


that factory. Fourteen hundred Oldsmobiles 
were completed and sold that year, an un- 
precedented record. 


The first two-cylinder car was an Olds- 
mobile. 


The first cars to be exported in quantity 
were Oldsmobiles, carrying the reputation of 
American craftsmanship to the far corners of 
the world. 


Thus Oldsmobile brought to General 
Motors the courage of the pioneer. And 
General Motors, adding its abundant  re- 
sources of men, money, and engineering 
talent, has made certain that the achieve- 
ments of the past will be projected into the 
future in even larger measure. 


MOTORS 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make these AcCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Fisner Bopirrs + Remy Srarrinc Systems * Harrison Rapiarors 


+ Detco Licur anp Power Pianrs + Deco Srartinc SysTEeMs 


Jaxon Rims * Fricrpaire * New Departure Batt Bearincs * Kiaxon Warninc Sicnats + Hyarr Rotter Bearincs + AC Spark Piucs 
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Have you ever thought 
of your home banker 
in this way? 


was NCE in a while almost 

4) every man feels that he 

would like to have some- 

one with whom he could talk 

frankly about his business. An out- 

sider with a broad vision. Unpreju- 
diced—and trustworthy. 


Perhaps it has never occurred to 
you that your home banker is just 
such a man. 


You Know, of course, that he 
comes in contact with many differ- 
ent lines of activity. But has it ever 
occurred to you that, from his 
knowledge of other businesses, he 
may ‘be able to give you just the 
idea that will help yours? 


You will find the officers of your 
home bank just about the most 
accessible business men you know. 


Make it a point to talk things 
over with your home banker regu- 
larly. Accepting deposits and lend- 
ing money are only two of his 
functions. He can help you in 
many ways. 


Not the least of his services 1s 
his ability to execute your bank- 
ing business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 


| did not work out, though, always; 
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he’d 
found that. But it must with his beads. 
He stood there considering it, forgetful of 
his surroundings, remembering only the girl 
at the desk. His desire to see her as a girl, 
untrammeled by the exigencies of her work 
and the ideas that came and went about his 
beads—involved, difficult—occupied differ- 
ent sections of his mind to the exclusion of 
all else. But as another elevator stopped 
at the floor, disgorging its load of gayly 
dressed women and easy, keen-faced men, 
he moved off towards his own room. The 
movement was subconscious in a way. 

He wandered uneasily about his room. 
The beads were on the table, just as he had 
left them. The light from the reading lamp 
was focused full on them; but even so 
their beauty was less than in the sunlight. 
It vexed him unaccountably. 

But an hour of intensive thought did not 
help him. He took out the tools he used in 
making them, some of the colors and his 
brushes, the amalgam he had packed so 
carefully in an air-tight jar. He couldn’t 
work at it here; he hadn’t the right heats 
to apply, or anything. Still, to look at the 
colors might help. 

It did not. Presently he took them all 
up again and packed them back in his 
trunk. He’d never be satisfied until he 
could give his beads the luster of pearls 
under artificial light, the satin sheen they 
held by day. 

Gradually, however, that thought was 
crowded out by another. He wanted more 
than he could say to know that girl out 
there on the floor desk. He’d never, some- 
how, met another girl just like her. She 
had something—something that called to 
him as definitely as a voice—something 
that—well, he couldn’t put it into words, of 
course; things like that wouldn’t go down 
in phrases. 

But he couldn’t just go out there and tell 
her so. The bald fact was that he wanted 
to know her. How did one go about saying 
things like that—saying them so that the 
little lady out there would understand, not 
be offended? Dan remembered how quietly 
he had been set in his place as a guest of the 
hotel before. He admired that, but he 
didn’t want to run up against it again, 
naturally. There must be some common 
meeting ground, if only he could find it. 

Suddenly he knew! The beads! 

The only trouble was, he couldn’t send 
her all of them; she wouldn’t have taken 
them like that. The pendant, as he viewed 
it, was the thing he most wanted to give 
her; but the pendant had the appearance 
of a valuable gift; it wouldn’t do. With 
much thought he selected one of the beads, 
a lovely thing of amber, rose and lavender, 
with golden ribbon flakes that glowed like 
liquid fire, wrapped it in tissue paper and 
slipped it into a little box. Beside it he 
put this letter: 


This bead is the only introduction I can 
furnish. Will you let it speak for me? I made 
it. It can tell you all about me, for it has lived 
with me for months. If you are satisfied with 
the story you hear, won’t you let me have the 
privilege of taking you. somewhere to dinner 
tomorrow? 


He read it over carefully before he signed 
his name. It was absurd, but it was the 
truth too. That girl would understand it; 
he knew that. Smiling, he slipped out into 
the corridor, turned the corner until he 
viewed the floor desk. 

Yes, she was there still. He could see her 
shining hair as she made entries in a book. 
If only he had known her name he need not 
have made this journey to her side to set 
the little package down. He hated to do it 
more than he’d hated doing anything for a 
long time. If he hadn’t been in sight he’d 
have turned back now, for it all seemed so 
inexpressibly foolish. Yet a certain dogged 
persistency came to the surface of his mind; 
something that reminded him, ‘‘This is 
your only chance.’”’ He kept on until he 
reached the desk. The girl looked up in- 
quiringly as he approached. Dan took the 
package and set it down before her. 

“This is for you,” he said quietly. “I 


| beg of you to read it.” 


This last was in reply to the expression 
in her eyes. He was relieved to see it 
vanish at the tone of his voice. For an 
instant the fleeting expression of laughter 
came back; they looked at each other 
frankly, smiling. Then he turned on his 
heel and went back to his room. 

For a long time there was silence. He’d 
expected, somehow, that she would call 
him up, and he stood expectantly near the 


Febr 


phone, waiting. Then, ung 
any longer, he stole out into 
peep at the desk. 

A panic seized him as he: 
that she had gone and anothe 
her place. What if she had t 
during this brief absence? } 
the door of his room to find ¢ 
was ringing. 


the wire, the sort of laught 
hear—sparkling, merry. A 
Laura. He tried to say 5 
couldn’t—not what he wish 
She went on quietly, th 
in check: | 
“This bead of yours is a 
and”’—the slight hesitane 
words to come fuller value= 
charming things of you. ] 
believe it. Where do yo 
dinner tomorrow evening 
So she would come, the 
They said very little mol 
slipped between the sheet 
He had much to do before 
Bentley out to dinner. 
But when he hurried te 
next evening he felt that 
plished nothing. In the 
although he had scarcely b 
it, had been the desire to. 
about this problem of quanti 
before he met this girl agai 
subject of the beads came’ 
to be able to tell her about 
ized. Instead, he had not 
fragment of encouragement} 
could ever be settled as Will 
desired, and as he now, he 
himself. 
Miss Bentley was utterly 
faced him at table. Dan 
whether she would have beer 
by the world at large, but the 


hair, the upturned bow of th 
broke off mentally in this sil 
to note, as she threw back 
she wore his bead slung on a 
of platinum. 

““You see?’’ She indica 
of one slender hand. “Ty 
all about them. Won’t yor 
are made of, how you first k 
them—everything. You se 
solutely unique. You sh 
the things people have said 
all day.”’ Again she touche 
pended against the dark 

Dan noticed two things 
had worn the bead that dé 
not shine. It was lost here 
light. Laura should wear pe 
faintly troubled that he ha 
so imperfect, since shé wW 
answered her questions, ta 
the beads, telling her the t 
to know, his misery increa 
he hadn’t a word to say wha 
it amounted to this: Just 
beads were strange and 
artificial light they were 1 
wanted to make. He—he’d 
them almost. 

And yet—his mind swung 
Ferd McClellan; to the keet 
tions the short, abrupt, 
had asked. He’d sat do 
small boarded-in office, w 
place Ferd McClellan co 
privacy in his crowded fae 
bead. Naturally, he had 


ing with eyes that were 
ment. Every motion, 
touch of color, each incre 
of heat—he had missed 
bead lay before them, com 
detail. 

Ferd McClellan had waste 
that. He had taken Dan 
his factory, showing, expla 


wasted no effort. a 
papier-maché beads, color 
by enamel, were molded and 
dried and pressed. The Ss 
that he had seen the day Di 
wooden molds dipped in vats 
occupied one large portion 
floor. He saw the men blow: 
for the pearl beads that 
plied to the cheap stores; 2 
pearls that William Lehr 
but the cheap imitation eV 
(Continued on Page 
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(Actual Size) 
Robt. Burns 


Invincibles = RATT 
(foil - wrapped) : 
} 15c straight 


, HAT cared the Cloud Blowers 
for bite or rasp in their peace 
tobacco? Would not the wigwam-dried 
leaf conjure up words of wisdom 
quite as great as leaf dried in any 
other way? Was not tobacco the 
‘b weed sent by the Great Spirit to 
promote good-will and sober thought 
[pA among men? 

* * * * 


as 


But in the Havana tobacco that you 
enjoy today in Robt. Burns Cigars, 


aN the drying of the harvested leaf is an 
” important step in the direction of 
» the perfect cigar. The accumulated 
i tobacco wisdom of centuries is em- 
is ployed to keep the flavor IN and to 


keep the rasp OUT. 
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The selected leaves are suspended by 
the stalk and allowed to dry slowly 
in huge sheds. Nature is allowed to 
do her work unhurried and unham- 
pered. The finest leaf of the world’s 
chosen tobacco country is thus made 
ready for the process of curing that 
may extend for months and years 
into the future. 

* * * * 


And so the best of care of the best of 
tobaccos has, year by year, developed 
a cigar of such marked individuality 
of flavor, that smokers everywhere 
who might select higher priced brands, 
insist upon Robt. Burns. 


Have you tried one lately? 


Berner.akl Cpa CO rr ne 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
A NEW YORK CITY 


Th. JB... Ai, C iC 20 


Number Three of a 
series depicting 
**The Story of Tobacco” 


Nationally 
Distributed Sizes 


Sele Aw Pa LES 
10 cents straight 
Box of 50—$4.75 


PERFECTOS 
2 for 25c 
Box of 50—$6.00 


INVINCIBLES 
15 cents straight 

(Foil-wrapped) ' 

Box of 25—$3.50 


All Robt. Burns 
cigars are filled 
with the choicest 
Havana tobaccos, 
aged, cured and 
blended to a won- 
derfully pleasing 
mildness of flavor. 


Y Burn Cigar ts Full Havana Filled 
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“The worst 


is 7 your rug 
—not on it 


SURFACE LITTER 


This laboratory test was made by 
emptying the dirt, taken from a 
rug by the Royal, into a large glass 
jar of water. The fine, gritty em- 
bedded dirt sank. The light sur- 


face litter floated. 


THE 


dirt 


BY IRVITANORN 
MEMBER OF 


Why the Royal gets this 
aatiemiate embedded dirt 


as well as surface litter 


HE dirt yow can see on your rugs is 
nothing in comparison with the 
large amount hidden in their depths. 


And not only is there more of this 
embedded dirt, but it is the worst dirt. 


It swarms with living disease germs, 
science proves, Stirred into the air by 
draughts, footfalls, thumps, etc., it be- 
comes a positive menace, especially to 
children playing on the floor. 

There is only one way you can re- 
move this dangerous embedded dirt, 
and that is the Royal way: 

With powerful air suction scientifically 
applied. 

Along the entire 14-inch nozzle the 
powerful suction of the Royal Elec- 
tric Cleaner is applied directly to the 
rug surface. This is done by two 
things, (1) the scientific nozzle design, 
(2) the patented Royal adjustment 
screw. Therug is lifted, the nap opened 
up, and the embedded dirt as well as 
surface litter, sucked into the bag. 

No other cleaning method can 
clean so easily, quickly and thor- 
oughly as the Royal. 

Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal 
is absolutely harmless. 
by air alone. 


oy 


It is light in weight, 


fe 
The Royal Man is an expert in house 
cleaning and can show you many 


interesting labor-saving methods of wae ROYAL 
MAN 


cleaning. 


It cleans “ 


easy to carry or roll around, will never 
tire you. The convenient trigger switch 
on the handle saves stooping to turn 
the current on or off. And so sturdily 
and simply is the Royal built that, 
with ordinary care, it will last a 
lifetime. Every part is guaranteed. It 
is practically trouble-proof. 

With the convenient Royal attach- 
ments you can clean the whole house 
— upholstered furniture, drapes, hard- 
wood and concrete floors, linoleum, 
walls, mattresses, automobile uphol- 
stering, etc. 

Arrange with the Royal dealer in 
your vicinity to have a Royal Manclean 
a rug in your home, without obligation 
whatever. If youdon’t know the Royal 
dealer in your vicinity, write us and 
we will put you in touch with him. 


DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may 
be had in certain cities and towns. Write for 
information. 

RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are 
numerous opportunities for men of ability in the 
capacity of Royal Men. Inquire of your local 
Royal dealer. 


The P.A.Geier Co., Cleveland,O. 


Manufactured in Canada by’ 
P Continental Electric Co., Ltd, 
q Toronto, Canada 


; Manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, 
Royal Hair Drier and Hair Cutters 
and the Royal Clothes Washer 


th He is courteous and considerate. You 


need never hesitate to ask him for a 
demonstration in your home. 


© 1923, The P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ROYAL 
Electric Cleaner 


Hleans By Air Alone? 


SATURDAY 
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McClellan said that they sold by the mil- 
lion. He watched for a long time the 
machines that molded the beads, trying to 
see some way in which his own beads could 
be produced at this madcap pace. Then he 
went back to the office shack and stood and 
talked again to Ferd McClellan. 

“T don’t see any possible chance, do 
you?” 

“No; but you never can tell. Maybe 
we'll hit on some scheme—I’l! do all I can 
to dope it out, of course. If Lehner Broth- 
ers want ’em as bad as that—say, you’ve 
got something!” 

He shook back the lock of hair that had 
fallen into his eyes and looked up at Dan 
questioningly. 

“What you think yourself? 
make it?”’ 

“Quantity production?” 

“e Yep.” 

“Not a chance, I’m afraid. You see, the 
colors—a machine can’t figure colors a 

The way his voice had trailed off had 
shown he thought it hopeless. 

“Well, I don’t know ’bout that.”” Ferd 
had disagreed definitely. ‘‘Some machines 
can think, seems like, and the colors could 
be figured 

‘“No’’—Dan had been just as decisive— 
“color isn’t a thing you can figure; not 
color like this. You sense it from something 
that comes to you from out there.” 

He made a gesture towards the ether 
around them. Ferd McClellan watched 
with eyes that lost nothing, appraised each 
thought at its business value almost. 

Yet he had left the factory with no idea 
that Ferd McClellan, much as he desired 
to do so, had any idea that the thing they 
both wanted could be accomplished. Quan- 
tity production, two thousand gross a 
week, with his handmade beads—the thing 
seemed impossible. As Dan told Miss 
Bentley about it all he suffered a sharp 
pang of regret. He’d never wanted money 
before, as money; to have sufficient for his 
very simple needs had been all that mat- 
tered. With the cynical surety of youth he 
had been convinced that he would never 
marry, so what was the need of storing up a 
fortune—even provided that he could make 
it? Besides, he had never believed that he 
was a money-maker, somehow. But now— 
now the thing was different. He wanted 
money—to buy Laura Bentley pearls, real 
pearls and all that went with them. 

“But I don’t think I quite understand 
you, Mr. Stafford.” She brought him back 
from the sighing view of this money he 
could not make to a definite statement of the 
contract outlined for him by William Leh- 
ner. She leaned forward across the narrow 
table, her eyes gravely lighted by eagerness, 
her little upturned mouth parted, showing 
the interest she felt. “‘Do you mean that 
you aren’t going to make it—that you are 
throwing down a proposition like that?” 

“Why, no,” said Dan, startled by the 
wording of her question, “I’m not throw- 
ing it down; it’s simply that the thing 
can’t be done. I shall have to go on mak- 
ing them by hand, I suppose. I shan’t be 
satisfied until they are as beautiful by 
night as they are by day.” 

She ignored the last half of his sentence, 
going straight to the point at issue. 

“But of course it can be done; any- 
thing that can be thought of can be accom- 
plished; it is simply a question of keeping 
on long enough, trying every method.” 
Her voice was quicksilver in the decorous 
quiet of the celebrated dining room, her 
eyes a shining brillianey of eagerness. ‘‘I— 
I know this, for myself; it is something I 
have proved; I am not just talking.” 

Dan stared at her, not speaking. Of 
course, what she said was altogether pre- 
posterous; but gosh! To hear her say it, 
and to say it that way, filled with fire and 
eagerness and the desire to help him! He 
waited for her to go on. 

““You see, Mr. Stafford, my father was 
an artist. He was a darling. I wouldn’t 
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have changed him really; and yet from the 
time I grew old enough to notice I realized 
that we were poor because he simply 
couldn’t think of himself as rich. He’d 
paint a picture and let others cheat him of 
the profits. He’d get an idea, and he simply 
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had to work that idea i 
long it took or how much 
Now that he is dead, his p 
prices, his name means 

artist, and that could ju 
been accomplished during 
had been able to see it. 


if 


everywhere—the ability te 
face of failure. It’s what. 
inch, if you understand wl 

Well, Dan did, in a 
‘see what it had to do 
tried, and he simply didnt 
could be figured. Ferd 
either, and he ought to |} 
making beads all his lif 

“But that’s just it,” Lam 
you see, that is exae 
down? You don’t believe 
and yet if it can even be t 
is a way to do it.” 

She believed this, it was } 
this clear by the lovely shir 
the steady vibrancy of hi 
somehow it seemed to | 
her that he had thro 
it, this wonderful chance, 
just met him, in a way, and; 
to be friends of such long: 
cussion of this business 0 D¢ 
to be the most natural thir 
Over and over again they } 
phase of the situation; a 
conversation for a young m 
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somehow, vital. Dan felta 
she could not see his side of 

Perhaps as the evening \ 
she knew this, for she Bs 
there was a pained look 
bade him good-by in the h 
Dan seized upon it desra 
to detain her for an instant 

“Miss Bentley, why d 
you what I do?” x 

She turned to him a 
though her movements 

“T hate to see a a 
give up!” 

That was all; she vanish 
vator. Dan stood starin ‘fo 
sensitive face flushed. He 
emphasis on the phrase 
showed that though it wa 
in a man who was old, for; 
there was no pardon. A 
Bentley was the gentlest 
knew that without words, 
of the lobby onto the stra 
cool darkness. 

She thought he lackell p 
it. He knew that he had tec 
session of that quality 
hope for her friendship; ai 
she been trying to prove th 
him tonight? 

It was all a puzzle s¢ 
strode on miserably 
darkness until he came 3 
purple shadows were deepe 
dim and infrequent. He 
about his beads so much th 
have no thoughts left. He 
subject again, carefully, in 
he had done at Ferd McClel 
he had done every hour al 
momentous interview with 
But nothing more came; 
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meant.so much, “quanti 
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Beads—they weren’t barbar 
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the intensity of his concer 
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quantity production, but he’ 
beads so that they would gl 
and pattern in the glare 0 
that desire possessed him t 
of everything except the 
at the thought of Laura Be 
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e had an idea. He hurried 
venue and hailed a taxi; he 
wait to get back to the hotel 
<d try it out. Far into the 

ed, making and throwing 
fect beads chat alone were 
| room, unequipped with 
ices he used to obtain sudden 
" nse cold, a definite step in 
/ng process he had evolved. 
oF for beads but for the 
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»d—that he must have. 
by at a sort of fever heat. 
a Bentley at the floor 
) speak to her. The last 
71 his mouth Bele about 
Te beads, and closed it again. 
rf e; she didn’t mind about 
that_he should concentrate 
Pa ckion a mere detail of 
py signify. So he told him- 


bitura Bentley watched him 
“yes. She admitted to herself 
siever met anyone who so in- 
But she couldn’t permit him 
sito the sort of man her dear 
yn, if she had strength enough 
sat of the slough of inertia. It 
a hadn’t worked, worked 
M in and day out. But he’d 
in himself as anything more 
, and it was the something 
Had mattered—to his family. 
jin Stafford enough to do the 
dlonable thing—take a hand 
syithout being asked, conceal 
interest under the guise of 
work. She’d wondered, even 
| hadn’t penetrated the dis- 
hidden something that was 
ian friendship; and she stood 
ine did not know it and had 
her sympathy and com- 
2 absolutely failed in this 
in an artistic success into a 
| ph. For that, she knew, was 

| eventually be. 
¢1eantime there was a look in 
(pression of dominance about 
age, that had not been there 
‘aeir dinner together. Laura 
11f—and-waited, pursuing the 
i of the floor clerk with an 
‘;new. Her position boasted 
She told herself —should Mr. 
out of the hotel she would 
vas the only consolation she 


, he did not know that she 
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t the beads. It was under- 
_ them that the old idea of 
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ls other more pressing change. 
' went by that Dan did not 
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lisfied effort. 
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smake a change—either take 
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near Ferd McClellan, he 
tt e discovery that gave him 
seeking. 
1d from his hands in the mak- 
neath the bed. Dan reached 
1 it farther; and somehow, he 
aew how, when he searched 
‘ther side of the room he set 
¥ upon it, sent it with hard 
(she wood, kicked it away so 
(spinning over the boards to 
Uvas ruined, of course, but it 
the light from the reading 
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\9 give him the key to the 
i seeking. Hotfoot he made 
Nee factory. 
(,” said Ferd, figuring on a 
a machine like that’ll cost 
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hy thought of that myself.” 
ape licked the pencil, his 
} face, waiting for the word. 
dollars! It was all that 
nad, as it happened. Alone, 
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working at his beads, it would have kept 
him for some time. If he sank it all on this 
machine and then the machine did not 
work he’d have to do something else, some- 
thing that would bring in at least money 
enough to live on. But—the memory of 
Laura’s face came to him, the expression 
in her eyes when she had urged him to take 
achance. It seemed to him that he couldn’t 
say no; that he must order the machine, 
take the utmost chance that was possible 
for him right now. 

“All right; go ahead, Ferd.”’ 

He spent the intervening days in making 
beads at feverish pressure. Not finishing 
them off, but getting them ready for the 
presses and the friction. Colors could not 
be added except in crude dabs, blobs of 
pigment that were like a nightmare by 
comparison with the finished product. But 
as he was doing this it came to him that he 
could work out a formula for this kind of 
thing, a foolproof card of color applica- 
tions that the most inexperienced operator 
might apply. He’d never thought of that 
before, because it had not seemed possible 
with his beads as a handmade product. 

On Wednesday evening he asked Laura 
Bentley to dine with him. It was the 
night before the machine was to be fin- 
ished, the night that was the last, perhaps, 
that he would be able to entertain her. 
She knew by the expression of his face that 
something was pending, but she could not 
guess what it might be. But she wore her 
one pretty frock, was determinedly gay. 
They spent the first part of the evening in 
merry sallies; their laughter was frequent, 
yet between them both, brooding, was a 
deeper influence. Somehow Laura wanted 
to ery. She’d roused the fighting spirit in 
Dan Stafford, and it was hurting him; 
because of that her eyes smarted with 
tears. 

But she’d been through too much to 
give up her side of the thing without effort; 
so it was that she brought up the subject 
of his beads. She wore, of course, the one 
he had given her, and at his request de- 
tached it and gave it to him to look at. 

“Tt’s not half so pretty as I thought 
when I sent it to you,” he said, smiling. 
“T’ve another conception of the beads 
now.” 

“Yes?”’ She waited, but nothing came, 
so she went on, shyly almost: ‘I’ve been 
looking at beads everywhere since you 
talked to me about them; I never knew 
there were so many before. The stores are 
full of them, all kinds. Some of them are 
lovely and some so silly ” They laughed 
at the word, but it was what she meant, she 
averred, her eyes shining in that strange 
way that seemed to reflect laughter and 
that stirred him to such unaccountable 
tendernesses. ‘‘ There must be a thousand 
sorts at least. None of them are as beau- 
tiful as yours, Mr. Stafford.” 

“Not even the pearls?”’ 

“Pearl beads?” 

“T meant real pearls. Of course 
they Ve 

She interrupted with a laugh. 

“Pearls aren’t beads; they are hopes 
that every woman has had sometime or 
other. Pearls?”’ 

She said the word softly, questioning, 
away in some sweet world of her own that 
Dan could not enter, and there was an 
expression of longing on her charming, 
vivid face. Nothing else had touched Dan 
like that. He had a sense of almost phys- 
ical revolt that he could not order for her, 
there and then, the loveliest string of pearls 
in the world. He couldn’t, though, but 
maybe 

i bell boy came through the room, re- 
citing names in a singsong, listless way. 

“Call for Mr. Brendon, Mr. Saleeby, 
Mr. Stafford, Mrs. Smith ——”’ 

He placed a slip down before Dan, and 
Laura nodded and smiled her permission 
as he left her. It was seldom he had a 
telephone call, and he was annoyed that it 
came just at this time. His tone was 
brusque as he took the call in the box near 
the operator’s desk. 

““Hello!’’ 

It was Ferd McClellan. The little man 
was talking so fast that for a minute Dan 


_could not make out what he said. Then at 


one jump he got it—the machine, success! 
Ferd went on to explain that the parts they 
had been waiting for had come that eve- 
ning, and they’d fitted them together and 
got the machine in running order an hour 
or so ago. 

“Eiveryone’s went home, Mr. Stafford, 
so I thought I’d try it out myself—say 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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Things Women Notice 


A well-groomed face is an asset to any man. 
Every shave with Williams’ not only softens 
the beard quickly, but benefits the skin 


Williams’ Shaving Cream contains a certain ingredient 


of great benefit to the skin. 
rubbing a bit of Williams’ between your fingers. 


You can feel its softness by 


This im- 


portant ingredient makes its presence felt throughout the 


whole shaving process. 


The thick, heavy Williams’ lather, unusually smooth be- 
cause of this ingredient, acts as an easy lubricant for your 
razor, giving you a quick, comfortable shave without pulling 
or drawing. After the shave, the skin is left glove-smooth 


and flexible. 


You will find men who are particularly careful of their 
appearance shaving with Williams’. The more frequently 
you shave, the greater is your need of its helpful care. 


Write us for free trial tube 


We should like to have you try Williams’ Shaving Cream 


at our expense. 


send you free a “Get Acquainted” 
below or send a postcard. 
For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Holder Top 


stick gives you the genuine Williams’ in stick form. 


So, if you will give us your name, we will 
Use the coupon 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


Notice the hinged top. 
You can’t lose it—and 
the tube hangs up! 


Company, 
4 Department 62, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Send me the free “Get : 
” tube of Wil- ; 


liams’ Shaving Cream. 


Xe, 


& 
Ry 


Williams 
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“It's a good car, but—- 


How often one hears this “but”, when motor-cars 
are the subject of discussion! 


Have you observed, also, how often the “but” leads 
directly to one of the working-parts of the car? 


You should seek utmost reliability in these parts, 
of which none are more important—to steering, to 
power transmission, to carrying the load, to human 
safety—than the axles. 


It has always been Timken-Detroit’s conviction 
that to make them good enough for a good car re- 
quires the whole, undivided effort of a thoroughly 
equipped specialist. 


The name Timken is and has been for twenty 
years the car buyer’s assurance of the greatest axle 
dependability. You can still verify that statement 
in the same way that we suggested, in this same 
publication, nine years ago:— 


“Talk with the man who rides on Timkens.” 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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For Floor Protection 
— and more 


“It has been so easy to keep our 
floors looking well since we put 
Bassick Casters on the furniture.” 


VERY woman who uses Bassicks knows 

that they are more than just “‘casters.”’ 

You would hardly believe, until you have tried 

them, that such small and inconspicuous devices 

could make so much difference in the cost and 
comfort of housekeeping. 


Just pick out your heaviest piece of furniture 
—perhaps the davenport— get the right Bassick 
Casters (packed in the blue and yellow box) from 
your dealer, and put them on. You will be 


wonderfully pleased by the ease and smoothness 
with which the furniture moves. And you will 
save many dollars through the added life given 
to your floors and rugs. 


& Bassick , 


asters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


<>, For thirty years the 
leading makersof high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse,and factory. 


© The Bassick Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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nothing to you until tomorrow. Some- 
times it happens a machine runs perfect 
without anything in, and then when you 
fix in the bead amalgam or somepin— 
there’s a stop. Didn’t want to have trou- 
ble tomorrow; started it myself with those 
beads you fixed out here for me, different 
days.”’ 

He stopped, Dan heard him gulp. 

“Yes, yes?’’ he said eagerly. 

“Well, I put ’em in, three-four to once. 
Good! They went fine! I added a mite of 
oil, like you said. When they got in on the 
friction cases they spun so fast I stopped 
the machine; then I seen what it was— 
there weren’t enough of ’em; the thing 
wanted feeding. I stuck ’em all in— 
twenty was all I’d got. Jehoshaphat, Mr. 
Stafford, you come right out and see them! 
There’s a fortune in them, sir! I never 
saw beads like them in my life; and quan- 
tity production—say, quantity production 
to the limit. We can put up more ma- 
chines, get running fast in two-three 
weeks. Say, you go round to Bill Lehner’s 
house on West End Avenue and get that 
contract signed. Don’t you wait until 
morning.” 

For an instant Dan could hardly speak. 
This fact of quantity production, falling 
out of a clear sky, as it were, amazed him. 
He hadn’t been working for that, yet ac- 
cording to Ferd the:machine did the work 
of finishing so fast and marvelously that it 
was the natural sequence of the thing he 
had been experimenting for. And Ferd 
knew machines; he’d make no mistake. 
Suddenly he found his voice. 

“You're a good old scout, Ferd, and— 
and we’ll talk it all over tomorrow. I can’t 
go to Mr. Lehner’s. The contract’s all 
right anyhow; he wants the beads.” 

“Sure, he’ll want them more,’’ Dan heard 
a low mutter over the wire from Ferd. 

“Say, can’t you bring some of them here 
to me, Ferd? I have a guest’to dinner, and 
I can’t getaway. Bring them over—there’s 
a good chap.” 

“Take me forty minutes,” said Ferd. 
“So long.” 

Dan went back to the dining room. He 
felt as if he walked on air. His whole 
self had changed. There was a buoyancy, 
a gayety in his eyes that had been lost 
earlier in the evening. He sat down, made 
desultory conversation for a few minutes, 
until at last Laura, laughing, threw up her 
hands. 

“You’ve had some wonderful 
Aren’t you going to share it?” 

“Yes; but not here.” 

His tone was low, but the color flooded 
her face. She preceded him out to the 
lounge, passed through the gay throng and 
made her way to a little room that had 
been a writing room once. It was almost 
like being in a house that was not a hotel, 
Dan thought for a minute. Then he sank 
down on the corner of the davenport be- 
side Laura and told his story. 

She didn’t say much—she couldn’t 
somehow. That absurd desire to ery had 
come back, only this time it was tears of 
joy. Dan had risen and stood looking 
down at her with a half-humorous, half- 
ashamed expression. 

“You know,” he said, “I was awfully 
hurt at what you said about—about ——” 

He didn’t know how to put it, not to 
trouble her. 

“The added inch—the ability to hang 
on in face of threatened failure?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I thought I’d done my utmost; it 
simply wasn’t possible to do more; but it 
always is, I guess.” His eyes were off 
somewhere away from her, on something 
that touched him deeply if they spoke 
truly. ‘‘Do you know, Laura,” he said, 
using her name as simply and naturally as 
if he had always used it, “the thing that 
made me keep after it, even though I was 
pay er opile in a muddled kind of way?” 

Oo ” 


news. 


Her eyes asked the question her lips did 
not frame. 

“It was you; I wanted to be able to buy 
you pearls, real pearls.’ 

He didn’t add anything to that, but 
they looked at each other, a deep, soul- 
satisfying look that had scarcely ended 
Be Ferd McClellan hurried through the 

oor. 

The little man was absurdly out of place 
in the gilded and rococo room. He put his 
cap down on the table, threw back his 
shaggy overcoat and brought out a pack- 
age which he handed to Dan with an air of 
triumph. But he couldn’t wait for him to 


the string. His eagerness w. 
terrier anxious to show his 


The exclamation was involun: 
fell from Laura’s lips. Ferd Mi 
looked at her approvingly. 

“Fine, ain’t they?” he said to J 

Dan nodded; he couldn’t speak. 
then. For the beads were not wha. 
anticipated; they were far more h 
The colors shone through a film of 
bluish haze—the filmy haze of dis 
comparable on a day when the s 
and even the air seems sweeter than 
and the pattern on each was int 
this, in some inexplicable way, so. 


beads were not semiprecio 
they were every bit as beau 
nounced this to himself prou 
up. They might be sold wh 
cents a dozen; they would 
in time; but they were 
beauty in a really fine guise, 
of millions. And by doing th 
his Laura—pearls. With s 
sage, his eyes sought hers. 
She was looking down; she did 
but Ferd McClellan, the queer lit 
who had founded a fortune that ni; 
He caught up his cap, buttoned 
with a fine show of haste. ¥ 
“Well, so long, Mr. Stafford; g 
getting back now. You won’t m 
take a coupla the beads, I guess? 
in the morning over to Bill Lehner 
all square, but I think you’d bet 
me along now. I can squeeze ; 
price out of him than you can. I: 
no artistic pride. I’m strictly busi 
“T think you’re wonderful, Mr. 
lan,” said Laura, “and I know Da 
She walked with him to the doc 
little room, laughing and talking. 
it was because she could not look 
not just then. When Ferd had 
came back to the center of the r 
stood staring down at the bead 
took one step across the room, tou 
hand gently. a 
‘Just one minute before I say so 
else. You know, it was this sheet 
beads I wanted. I’d almost give 
quantity production. I wanted 
know that.” iy 
“Tt doesn’t matter; you riske 
thing; you’d staked even your ¢! 
losing me. You didn’t know you 
do that ever. It wasn’t your suc 
mattered; it was that you should tr 
But he lost all that in the swimmi 
of joy that came from her other w 
“Taura, you mean—you’d hay 
me anyway? You see, you've ¢ 
that you do.” - 
Even in this moment that | 
laughter flickered in her eyes, @ 
the joy in his. - a 
“Yes,”’ she nodded her shape 
wisely; ‘‘you knew it anyhow, n 
It was from the first minute, I thi 
don’t know what a dear you look 
ping off that elevator at my floor, 1 
that silly tune.” 7 
She laughed, nestling in the ‘sn 
of his arms, coming a little close 
home birds that has reached its 1 
gern en Ww y a 7 “ 
Dan broke off without finishing 
tence. After all, he couldn’t talk m 
just then. BM 
“Why did I bother about th 
added inch?” ¥ 
Her little face, mischievous and 
tilted back to question him. The 
her breast swung to and fro on th 
chain. There was a strange not 
voice, of laughter and of tears ¢c 
It made Dan think of pearls. Hi 
his breath, held her tighter. 41 
face was stern in the intensity of 
tion. Laura saw it; more than 
loved him so. & 
Yet lightly, with the instinet of 
she drew him back from the depth 
was not the time, here in this ho 
She touched his ear softly with he 


and. a 
“Bend down, Daniel, and I'll 
the answer. I—I wanted you t 
added inch bec had to be s 
you were tall enough.” = 
She stood on tiptoe and kissed ! 
a 


elby passed one afternoon the sun 

tly on her hair and brought into 
yence, leaf-flecked as it was, her 

| side combs against the green 

vines. He knew that of late 
n did not wear such combs. 
had always liked them in a woman’s 
hair, perhaps because when he was 
fellow girls favored them. A young 
-girls —— More than once, these 
vars, he had wondered if matters 
jave been different had he and Luella 
hen the two of them were young. 
they possibly have got along well 
together had they grown out of 
together and into middle age with 
fections and their needs interset, like 
in a comb? ; 
la must have been a pretty girl; per- 
girl of even the clinging type, before 
at upon her that capability which 
is the power to set on an individual. 
at he really disliked Luella’s capa- 
puue—— 
ad been honest enough to her about 
. He said he was a rolling stone. 
ri, Kansas, Texas, the West. Three 
) Detroit, two in Chicago. He could 
t three or four trades. City shops al- 
alled on him in time though. He’d 
jised on a farm in Ohio; his father 
onter—as if this last explained much. 
d to move around. 
»’d liked it until the last year or two. 
; forty-two. Folks all dead. Last 
two it had occurred to him he’d like 
‘e somewhere—with a nice woman, 
-h he did not add this last. 
a admitted that she was a little 
f{ teaching school. Saturday was 
‘e every week. But she couldn’t 
ie place, of course. Some years she 
’n unable to get all the land put in 
‘es. This autumn she had almost de- 
‘o sell the horse. She had put off 
old Tom. The Beeways—her peo- 
id raised him from a colt. 
‘ve lived here a long time,”’ she said. 
iss the land has been pretty well 
\ out. But we’ve always got along 
it it yielded; with what I made 
'g I’ve even saved a good deal. Pa 
strong.” 
y liked a horse. He liked the feel of 
vin his hand. After a windstorm one 
fixed a hinge-blown door of the barn 
lla and old Tom. Another day he 
creaking gutter pipe tight. 
Nlace like this needs a man,’ 


, 


said 


lid not say it coquettishly or with 
\per some women would have be- 
| but rather gravely, as stating a 
‘The wind blew her hair a little. 
\Crouch’s matter-of-fact pulse beat 
He began to feel chivalrous with his 
‘He would benefit while he sought 
efit for himself. 
ifternoon he fixed the pipe she asked 
| stay for supper. She had cold 
meat and jellies, creamed string 
‘nd apple cake with coffee. She had 
jhite apron. He wiped the dishes, 
‘solitary living had forever lost any 
of charm. Lodging houses, city 
‘lunch rooms of small and large 
-faugh! 
‘vas matter-of-fact about marrying 
the seemed to have no doubts from 
|;, although she flushed a little as a 
| woman might. And in the begin- 
uella Beeway must have been in- 
‘for the réle of wife to some man. 
ped at once into character. She 


er teaching; she began to bake and 
lor him; she fixed a place for his 
ind the low-roofed kitchen, shaded 
mer, warm in winter; the sitting 
jith its rocking-chairs and potted 
_ the bedroom with its flowered 
‘or bed and bureau and washstand; 
ie with her father’s shotgun and 
‘tackle and straw field hats; the 
self, sloping and comfortable of 
‘—all these apparently became his 
‘the easy passing of a month or so. 
life to be pleasant. The years were 
(before him like a basket of ripe 
| otsome rare, foreign fruit, but good, 
1, yellow apples, say. It was with 
poignant content that he took pos- 
_ strolled over pasture and vegetable 
put his clothes in the neat-initialed 
ish laundry bag which Luella kept 
loset at the foot of the narrow stairs 
to the attic; thrust away his old 
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HE FULLNESS THEREOF 


(Continued from Page 13) 


dilapidated satchel and trunk in a corner of 
the attic itself; watched Luella mend eve- 
nings across the round center table; woke 
mornings to the flicker of easy sunshine 
through the small-paned bedroom windows 
which Luella kept crystal clear with suds 
and ammonia. 

He had married in time to help her pare 
the late peaches for preserving and decide 
upon the number of jars of tomato pickles. 
He settled—Luella deputized him—with 
the man, Lundberg, a malarial tobacco 
chewer, who had put in, on shares, the corn 
and late potatoes. 

The corn was spindling, thin-grained; 
most of the potatoes showed blight. He 
shelled the one and sorted the other, mak- 
ing up his mind the while that next year 
would mean more of both for him and Lu- 
ella. He fixed the barn roof and reshingled 
the house. He roofed and tarred the small 
chicken house; it needed attention badly. 
He pruned the small fruit on the place. He 
had six hundred dollars of his own saved, 
toward old age, so he bought a harrow and 
asmall spraying machine. He raked up the 
dead leaves of plum, apple and maple trees. 

“‘Save ’em,’’ advised Cal Hockles, riding 
by. ‘‘You’ll need ’em, man. Makes good 
mulch.” 

It was a homely, happy winter, that first. 
In January he pored over seed catalogues 
while Luella made him four white shirts. 
At Christmas he bought her a wrist watch 
and she bought him a new pipe in a blue 
velvet case. It did not draw well but he 
liked it. He smoked it when the neighbors 
came evenings. He had become acquainted 
with all Luella’s neighbors and therefore a 
sharer in that interchange of comfortable 
curiosity and comment which is of the 
community necessitously, not of the in- 
dividual. Roamers up and down the ways 
of the wide world miss that interchange, 
and wonder unconsciously sometimes 
what it is that their days lack. 

It became of interest to Welby that 
Henry Falder, down the river road, was 
going in for red and black raspberries. 
“You can depend real well on raspberries 
in this state.” That Cal Hockles was flirt- 
ing with the notion of setting out twelve 
acres of asparagus, wasting great gobs of 
tobacco juice on the flirtation. ‘‘Takes 
time to get asparagus started, but say after 
three years ” That the Jensens, of 
patient old-country willingness, were put- 
ting out eighty acres in Baldwins; and not 
the expensive nursery five-year-olds for 
which they had not the money, but the in- 
expensive one-year stock from which their 
children or their children’s children would 
pick the most fruit. 

Welby himself put in melons that first 
spring. Rocky: Fords. Falder told him 
melons were a silver mine certain years. 
Welby spent two hundred dollars of his own 
savings for bone dust for the melons. But 
it happened to be a drought year, and 
moreover Southern producers oversupplied 
the Mid-Western market. Henry Falder 
said with some profanity, “If it ain’t one 
thing it’s another. I’ll tell you something, 
Crouch: If you ever have a good crop of 
anything in this state don’t expect a good 
price. If your crop’s poor watch the man 
in the next county collect the high price.” 

It happened that that year the Jensen 
brothers had put in early potatoes between 
their rows of tiny trees, making single 
cultivation do for two products. Early 
potatoes caught a wild high market. The 
stolid Jensen faces were beaming as they 
rode past to town on high wagonloads and 
jabbered about ordering glass for next 
year’s hotbed. 

Welby put in potatoes the next year. Cu- 
riously enough the Jensens, distrusting luck 
twice, went in for melons that season. And 
though all who planted early potatoes had 
a good yield, the price set by the commis- 
sion men was too low to gratify any truck 
raiser. The Jensens again were jubilant. 
Melons were high and scarce in other 
states. 

There was general discontent the fol- 
lowing year. With a late freeze and an early 
frost, May and September had joined de- 
risive white crystallized hands. ‘“‘Nut- 
cracker,’”’ sighed Cal Hockles. ‘‘We don’t 
often get it comin’ and goin’.” 

It was that July, a hot unproductive 
month, that Welby became really thought- 
ful. It seemed that he was not a good 
guesser, like the stolid Jensens with their 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Those tortured feet 
demand more than rest 


Remove the cause and save that 
strain your nerves must bear 


You never realized, perhaps, how much 
those foot pains are wearing you down, 
how greedily they eat up your nervous 
energy. Yet physicians know that the con- 
stant irritation of foot troubles affects the 
well-being of the whole body. 


If you suffer from tired, aching feet, 
bodily fatigue, rheumatic-like pains, weak 
ankles, and the resulting discomfort from 
run-over heels, corns, callouses, tender 
soles, cramped toes, the chances are that 
your arches are sagging under their load. 


Such conditions can be relieved by Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot-Eazers and Arch Supports, 
as applied to each individual case. They 
gently support the bones and ligaments, 
increase the circulation, and stimulate 
muscular action. Thus the strength of the 
arch is gradually restored, until the appli- 
ance is, in many cases, no longer necessary. 


Since no two foot conditions are the 
same, each case requires individual treat- 
ment, that is, an arch support easily 
removable and capable of adjustment to 
each changing foot condition. Exactly 
these requirements are met by Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Appliances. 


Go to the nearest Dr. Scholl dealer; let 
the trained expert there fit you with the 
appliance or remedy which your particular 
trouble needs. Enjoy once more the solid 
comfort of healthy, active feet. 


NOTE; If you cannot locate the Scholl store in your 
community, write our nearest office. Address The Scholl 
Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill., or 62 W. 
14th St., New York City. For Canada, address The 
Scholl Mfg. Co., Ltd., 112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


Arch gently supported and body’s 
weight equally distributed by Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot-Eazer. Light and springy 


to wear. Eases feet, body and nerves 


Callouses on soles, pains and cramps 
in the ball of the foot? Dr. Scholl’s 
Metatarsal Arch Supports—adjustable 
to any foot condition—will bring last- 
ing relief 


Bunions or enlarged joints? Dr. 
Scholl’s Bunion Reducer removes the 
painful pressure, hides the unsightly 


bulge, and gradually reduces the 


growth. Price, 75¢ each 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads relieve corns 
quickly, safely, by removing the cause 
—friction-pressure—and healing the 
irritated surface. At drug and shoe 
stores, 35¢ a box 


FREE OFFER 


| The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 1002 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 

Please send me a sample of 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for corns, 
and a copy of his booklet, ‘‘ The 
Feet and Their Care.” 


| Name_ 


Address. 
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Every time we sell a car 
we make a friend 


It takes a little longer to 
build a car our way but it 
certainly does pay. 


For every time we sell a 
Velie carwemake a friend. 


Building slowly and care- 
fully as we do puts a limit 
on our production, but we 
much prefer to build our 
cars that way. 


For we are sure of Velie 


quality in every bit of work § 


we do and weknowourcar 
will live up to every prom- 
ise that we make. 


We know, ifyou buy a Velie 
car, you will have cause to 
congratulate yourself up- 
on your purchase every 
day you drive it. 


We know it will 
serve you faithfully 
for thousands and 
thousands of miles. 


We know your enthusi- 
asm for your car will sell 
more Velies to your 
friends. 


We know that when you 
want another car you will 
want another Velie. 


For Velie owners do come 
back for more. : 


Sixty per cent of the cars 
we build are sold to those 
who already own Velie 
cars. ‘ 


That’s why we prefer to 
build fewer cars and build 
them extra well. 


We have followed that 
plan for fifteen years and 
we know how well it pays. 


SS (22 
~w Fy 


Every time we sella 
Velie car we make 
a friend. 


VELIE MOTORS CORP. 
Moline, Illinois 


EVERY TIME WE SELL A 
CAR WE MAKE A FRIEND 


Velie Sport Model, newest ad- 
dition to the Velie line; com- 
pletely equipped; special colors; 
feature car of all the shows 
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en acres; from some of their 
nd-growth timber was not yet 
had said to Luella even 
ths back, “‘They’re better guess- 
am.” She had gone ‘on sewing 
| Byven then it had crossed his 
although the two of them had 
food in overplenty, from the 
“had not obtained the equivalent 
4 which Luella would have re- 
teaching school. 

yoked’ back. He had not loafed. 
syen through the winter months, 
or. Thirty-five acres, no matter 
ductive, can keep one pair of 
joyed the year round. But some- 
‘not seem that he had paid his 
woman’s land, not his own. He 
ed to pay his way and hers. He 
is keep; Luella had not herself 
uch by giving him house room 
- at her table. 

{was old. It had sucked down 
g a scrawny porker sucks up 
ilk. That personal disadvantage 
‘ad in addition to the latitude. 
s explained that parts of the sev- 
Biihercabout slumped too low 
their latitude. 

ould not say just when it was 
1 began to seem not satisfied. 
ypable fingers, busy with mend- 
+Halling or fruit canning, seemed 
sessant labor to convey a sort of 
Year by year she accepted with- 
somment the crop news. Once 
2said slowly, “‘The land’s old, I 


t year, when the beans were a 
exclaimed in what seemed in- 
ismay, “None for canning. And 
v afford to buy tinned. They’ll 
priced.” 
erself did not care greatly for 
ns except for company. Welby 
ne felt at fault. He wondered 
nfault she held him. Somewhat 
said to himself that he could not 
| to ward off three dry weeks at 
ne, 
ole year was middling. ‘Mid- 
aer, middlin’ crops, middlin’ 
‘at those commission houses,” 
Jal Hockles. ‘‘Hed my life to 
'd marry a rich wife.” 
ooded through that winter. The 
loomed threateningly. Suppose 
disastrous? Through the snow- 
ths he brooded over what would 
plant. For a husband, his 
‘not healthy. He fancied that 
Luella’s heart and on her land 
) precarious, 
y did not stay fixed. It went 
nes; quiet December evenings 
ow was white and hard and the 
were red and Luella was solici- 
‘e wear a muffler while he did 
‘it vanished snapping mornings 
ind rabbits scurried from open 
from mind indeed at the first 
ing—the day the preliminary 
plow brought out the familiar 
‘ened brown soil. Dead bark of 
ken on subtly the puissant 
‘inant life and on twig and stem 
‘int beautiful prickings of green. 
‘an brood and breed in winter. 
ust be overstout and pushing 
1 April in mid-America. Even 
| hes any notion that she herself 
1g. “Meold? Me?” demands 
is chit of a planet, getting into 
lacy green petticoats. 
/ou to think so, I’m really as 
\le, thin, sweet rising sap or the 
vhite cherry bud.” 
weeter’n heaven around here in 
arked Cal Hockles, squirting a 
tobacco juice to avoid a branch 
tidal wreath. “But a body’s 
smadder’n hell by the middle 


{nned agreement and sniffed ap- 
+ the air as he inspected his 
'y a Middling as the pre- 
‘iad been, he had managed to 
‘hundred and forty-five dollars 
‘cumbers and cider apples. His 
had been eaten up some time 
vilizer. He had never cared to 
'W much of her own Luella had 
t house and for clothes for her 
nee ate oe her, 
. She minded if he 

‘othe got glass and 


desitated in reply. 
pple iat 
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“The sitting-room stove is pretty old, 
Welby. I thought ”” She conceded 
reluctantly. “Of course a hotbed might 


“Look what the Jensens made last year!”’ 
he urged, downing pride. ‘‘ And everybody 
says next year is bound to be decent—after 
this stretch of bad ones in succession.” 

“Ann Freeman. says Eph has done real’ 
well with his asparagus,”’ said Luella, not 
looking straight at him. ‘Suppose you 


try 

He thought that perhaps she did not 
know. ‘Why, if I set out asparagus plants 
it might be five years before any money 
came in. Even three-year-old asparagus 
isn’t fit to cut.” 

“No,” she agreed, rather vaguely. ‘“‘It’s 
a pity we didn’t think two years or so ago 
of putting it in.” 

He drove to town that afternoon and 
bought the stove—sixty-five dollars, in- 
cluding new black pipe. But he ordered 
the glass for the hotbed, too; partly on 
time. 

Luella accepted the stove soberly. With 
a serious face she watched him set it up, 
black and glossy, ornate with isinglass. 
Then she said, ‘“‘I—I thought some of going 
back to teach this winter, Welby. I don’t 
have much to do in the house. Your clothes 
are all mended for the year.” 

“No need for you to teach this winter,”’ 
he interrupted. His face was a dull red as 
he spoke, and he pretended a new door 
needed attention on its stiff black bolts. 

“Mary Mason is sick, they say, and 
someone’s needed to take her school. And 
the season’s been so poor.” 


“Maybe next year will make up for three 


poor ones.”’ This stubbornly. 

“Maybe.” 

He caught the note of doubt. He fancied 
that her belated interest in the hotbed was 
forced. She helped him with the frames 
and smashed her finger. He tied it up. It 
was strange, he reflected, his feeling toward 
this quiet, thoughtful woman. It hurt him 
to see the injury to the long capable white 
finger. But he was beginning to wish that 
he had never seen her. 

The winter had passed not unpleasantly, 
like its predecessors. If in whatever inti- 
macy lay between the two of them as man 
and woman something was lacking that 
should not have been lacking between man 
and wife, something that time should have 
brought, Welby tried to ignore the fact, 
and he fancied that Luella, too, was con- 
scientious in keeping up her own fences of 
pretense. The hotbed stood ahead of the 
winter months, like a passionate promise of 
better days, and helped the time pass 
easily. 

But now—now, this May morning, with 
the dew white and sparkling on every blade 
and twig, with a sun derisively smiling in 
the early sky, a bland callous-hearted sun 
to whom the doings of night were of no con- 
cern whatever 

In silence he and Luella ate breakfast. 
Till eight o’clock he puttered around the 
barn. The sun was high then, and as 
blatantly bright as if it foolishly hoped that 
its heat could undo a part of the night’s 


vil. 

Around 8:30 he walked unnecessarily out 
to the evenly harrowed brown field. Little 
limp black things lay over it in even rows; 
quite black except that here and there on 
leaf or stem was a splotch of oozy dark 
green. His thousands of plants! Dead as 
last year’s sand grass. 

As he walked -back toward the barn he 
glimpsed Luella’s light skirt flash into sight 
from the kitchen door. Watching him? 

He went into the barn and looked over 
his shelled corn. Hardly enough. But Cal 
Hockles would let him have seed on time. 
With his few acres there would be no spec- 
tacular return on a crop of corn. On the 
other hand, corn would hardly be an abso- 
lute failure. There would be fodder at least 
for old Tom and the cows. He would not 
consult Luella on the advisability of buying 
costlier seed—say, early potatoes, at pres- 
ent three dollars a bushel, of which he had 
none on hand. 

However, he decided to get a few hun- 
dred cheap asparagus plants as soon as he 
had time to drive to a nursery. The land 
was Luella’s—he would carry out her sug- 
gestion before he went away. 

Cal Hockles drove by and yelled “I 
knew it was comin’!’”’ The Freeman sisters, 
who had three acres across the way, came 
over, tearful and garrulous. “Every night 
till last night we pinned newspapers over 
our tomato beds!” Henry Falder strolled 
up to hold a brief neighborly post-mortem. 


EVENING POST 


That 1,750,000 individuals, mainly cus- 
tomers of the industry, own the securities 
representing this investment; 


al 


t 


That through this customer ownership real “public 
ownership,” as distinguished from political, or 
government, ownership, is rapidly becoming a fact; 


That Twelve Million consumers in 
14,000 communities in the United States 
are now enjoying electrical service; 


That the extension of transmission systems and the 
physical interconnection of transmission systems have 
made electric light and power available 
to hundreds of thousands of farms, and 
that contemplated further extensions and 
interconnections will make this service 


each year to complete new plants and additions and exten- 
sions to meet the constantly growing demand for service; 


That new light and power projects, involving the out- 
lay of Six Billion Dollars of new capital 
and the doubling of the present generat- 
ing capacity of the industry, must be 
completed within the next ten years to 
keep pace with the estimated demand; 


That the building of these huge steam-generating 
and hydro-electric plants, and the full utilization of 
available water powers, would save 600,000,000 
tons of coal a year, release 1,000,000 
freight cars for other than coal-hauling 
purposes, and save the labor of a million 
men; 


That the interest of individuals, of communities, of the 
public as a whole, and of the electric light and power 
companies, is identical—the most efficient electrification 
of the country at the earliest possible moment; 


That the tremendous amount of money required for 
this purpose cannot be legislated into this industry, but 
must be attracted to it; 


That under reasonable regulation the electric light and 
power companies are improving and extending their 
service day by day, thus maintaining the position of 
the United States as the leading electrical nation. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATI 
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The Original non-electric Vacuum Cleaner 
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: ITAL 7s One of 


The Great Taentions 
Vacuum Cleans — Without Electricity 


Thousands of women vote the VITAL first place among great 
inventions. They know how (without electricity) the VITAL 
creates its own powerful suction with a big 6-inch fan that gets 
all the dirt. They know how VITAL’S wonderful brush re- 
volves gently, and gets all the hair, lint and threads. 


But still more important—as any woman knows—is the fact that this modern 
vacuum cleaner is always ready to use instantly—anywhere. Understand this 
—the VITAL is ready without getting ready! Think 
of the time and bother this automatic cleaner will 
save you—without electricity and without a cent of 
cost. For 


First cost isthe last cost with the Vital 
and first cost is surprisingly low. 
You can see the perfection that seven years’ refine- 


ment has built into the VITAL. It’s as carefully made 
and smooth-running as the highest priced automobile. 


Your Rugs Cleaned—FREE! 


VITAL Branches are almost everywhere. Look for 
the name VITAL in your telephone directory—or 
write direct to us. A responsible, courteous mem- 

ber of the VITAL organization (know him by 
the “Honor-Built” button he wears) willclean 
your rugs for you and let you try the 
ITAL yourself —all free in your own 
home — with no obligation to buy. 


FREE BOOK 
‘‘What Makes It Run?’’ 


Without electricity 
Without cost 
Our free book tells 
Send the cou- 
pon below 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
Some valuable, exclusive territory 
is stillavailable. The VITAL has open- 
ed a vast new market for quality non- 
electric vacuum cleaners. Ask us about it. 


SALESMEN : 


Every home is a prospect. Many hundreds of 
responsible men are making money with the nation- 
wide VITAL organization. Write for full information 
about sales and profits. 


DEALERS: 


Inquire about VITAL’S profitable franchise. 
better features. 


It has new and 
Our proposition is as good as our product. 


LJITAY 
rclory 
Organ. fior 


THE VITAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


yITA 


AUTOMATI 


C VACUUM 


% Approved 
by Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute 


THE VITAL MFG. 
[2-2] co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your free booklet—‘‘What Makes It 
Run?’’—that tells how the VITAL cleans without cost. 


Name 


Address 
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“Crouch, when I woke this morning I 
cussed so hard I haven’t got my breath 
back yet.”” Welby made what answer he 
could with stiff throat. 

Stacked—the word came to a moody 
morbid mind. Falder had once used it 
good-humoredly to railing Lizzie Falder. 
“Woman, you don’t understand farming’s 
a gambling game!’ Lizzie Falder had 
laughed, given over her argument for a new 
parlor rug, and tossed a pan of dishwater 
toward her husband, who dexterously 
dodged it. 

Luella, of course, was not the kind of 
woman who rails or throws dishwater at a 
too unconcerned spouse. But Welby 
Crouch moodily wished that he might go to 
her and explain that in any game a man 
can’t be blamed for losing when the cards 
are stacked. 

Getting out his hand corn planter he took 
a distorted fancy and coddled it and em- 
broidered it with embittered metaphor. 
The disadvantage at which he and some of 
his kind played! All their cards, earnest 
cards of patience and labor and hope and 
health, were laid exposed season after sea- 
son, never one that could be put face down. 
Their Opponent, on the other hand, made 
His own rules and was not obliged to ex- 
hibit the deal of one minute ahead, did it 
not so please Him! Frost and drought, 
wind and rotting rain—all those He could 
shuffle forth, in turn, out of turn. And no 
one could say Him nay, or question His 
right or His turn to play. 

No, it was not at all a fair game. So he 
decided bitterly, to the slow push of the 
plow as he prepared his acres for a second 


.| planting that month. Or at least it -was 


not fair with an onlooker like Luella at 
one’s back, one who peered critically over 
shoulder, watched every play, waiting like 
a judge for some stakes to be gathered in 
by the inferior player. Playing alone 

He drew a curious considering sigh. 
Alone, he said to himself, he wouldn’t mind 
so much! For the game’s own sake. A 
man might plow and plant equably enough, 
taking luck as it came, and count himself 
partly repaid with the colorful shuffles of 
the years themselves—their springs, their 
summers, their winters. There was no 
denying that the Opponent offered certain 
stakes of the pot, whether one lost or won. 
There were gratuities from him; the per- 
fume of white, wild plum petals, the va- 
lianey of a Bellflower blossom in an alien 
latitude, the smell of brown earth itself, 
the lushness of July foliage, the push up- 
ward eternal of seed leaves. 

Gravely he conceded that there is some- 
thing satisfying in land itself. Whatever it 
takes in sweat it gives back in a strange 
satisfaction of soul. Alone, or with Luella 
not critical, he could have taken what this 
one piece, outworked as it was, gave him 
and he would not have complained greatly. 
Like Cal Hockles! ‘Land in this neck of 
woods,”’ said Cal tolerantly, cutting a quid, 
“is like a good-looking ornery old wife. 
You want to cuss her, but you don’t 
exactly want to get rid of her. Except when 
you’re maddest. And that don’t last.” 

If this place were not Luella’s and he 
merely a stayer-on! 

It was true that never since she married 
him had Luella claimed ownership in actual 
words; or reminded him that he was not 
real possessor. 
might be behind that quiet high forehead, 
those self-contained eyes—behind, while 
she baked bread for him and her, or mended 
his shirts, or put their winter’s fruit in 
glass jars. Her unspoken thoughts—did 
they not fill the whole place, as thoughts 
can fill a room, can fill a house, can fill even 
the wide outdoors until one gasps with sul- 
len resentment and must willy-nilly try to 
beat away something that is not to be 
beaten away because no one or all of five 
physical senses possess the power? 

His age and Luella’s—that was the 
dominating factor in the situation. Forty- 
seven years hamper a man—that and a 
body on which the years, the roaming to 
and fro, have told perceptibly. 

The West still had its stretches. There 
was virgin land yet to be settled without 
much cash in hand, plowed, mastered, 
forced to yield profit. Given a different 
age, one was allowed a looser handful of 
cards. Say he was twenty-four or there- 
abouts and had younger arms and a 
stouter spine, and Luella was eighteen only, 
he might have compelled her to find life 
good enough! But new land takes younger 
muscle and ambition. Nearing fifty, one 
cannot by any urge of will form plans that 
include long years ahead. Nearing fifty, 


But he brooded over what. 


> 
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one cringes before a long-draw 
with prairie winds and snoys, | 
a future there is needed a yis 
Such vista is blurred, too, by 
touch of old sciatica. 
However, he formed his play 
dropped his corn—corn which , 
would have benefit of. He 


away. ; 
It would be a wrench. T 


though he had lived on her land 
much pride to live, even in p; 
monthly wages; and he knew th 
he went or remained, she woul) 
the teaching. 

But in eight or nine years sh 
tired enough and lonely enough ‘ 
some sort of welcome back, 
divorce him, of course, and r 
other.man. He hardly though 
reason for his belief was not com} 
He smiled bitterly. More likely 
not trust a second provider after 
failed her. Of course if she did 

If she did he would not spend: 
ful of years with her in this oli 
which he had accumulated almo/ 
affection. That was all. And 
other place in mind, no other ti 

He finished the corn and put i 
dred asparagus plants. He had 
formore. Luella watched him w 
uncertain smile. “‘ Luck o’ land 
sighed; and explained that was 
father’s resigned phrase. 

While she was over at the Fre 
afternoon he slipped up to th 
dusted off the valise he had pui| 
years previously. That morni 
seen Luella cut out some goods 
waists, two thin and one thick. 
in that fall, of course. Well, in t) 
be gone. He’d wait till the corn’ 
to shock. But he’d like to be in | 
mid-September, before the shops 
with the end-of-year stragglers-i 

Spring slipped into summer, | 
into someone’s arms. Summer 
yellow skirts about and bland] 
things grow. Welby Crouch 7 
corn and asparagus, got the sm 
order as the season permitted, 
few loose boards about the bari 
sheds and cleaned out the kitche 

He had not much to say to | 
she had even less to say to him 
week. The atmosphere of an ol 
white house took on a curious 
tensity. Sitting opposite her 
the cool of the front porch, or 
lighted comfort of the sitting ro 
a high walnut clock ticked too 
began to feel an unhealthy disl 
Sometimes he looked up sud 
caught her fartively looking at 
would drop her eyes in some cor 
got on his nerves so that someti 
for an hour with his own eyes he 
down on his paper, or his pip! 
order that he might not encount 

August came and went; astru 
burdened with golden fruit ¢ 
branch. Luella began to ma 
apple, plum, quince, green grape. 
berry. She exhibited every fi 
county fair and often got as mu 
dollars in prizes. Welby came 
one day with a dozen crys 
in front of her, wine-colo’ 
plum-colored, and a shee 
the stub of a pencil in earn 

He tiptoed up to the atti 
idly, he dusted the valise 
receive socks, toothbrush, 
wear. He would pack s' 
wanted no long, reproa 
farewell with her. He reflec 
in this world many men were 
than himself. AT 

From the stairs came 
summer apples simmering. 
put a dash of wild grape J 
jelly; for tang, she said. 
reflected that it would be 
his bread this winter if he 

It stood in clean, hot, el 
after row, when at length | 
supper, having slipped dowr 
to the barn while Luella st 
Luella’s face was flush 

(Continued on Pa 
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eame to him, to get odd jobs 
|, the school year began two 
e. He smiled unpleasantly. 


a, not helping a bitter mood, 
{she had avoided asking him to 
ys for her. She had not hesi- 
| first two years to ask him. 
en was clean and shaded by 
/,ad carried down the last tray. 
ng cold meat and cake for sup- 
t with nausea, by contrast, he 
arsin the months to come; hot, 
inch counters or greasy, cheap, 
g-house table. 

g to make peach in the morn- 
uella as if to make some sort 
‘jon between two persons who 
onversation difficult and con- 


2”. He did not look at her 
shed his hands. ‘‘ Looks like 


ady to leave, his senses had be- 
ned and nothing much about 
descaped him; Luella’s move- 
house, hum of insect or rustle 
de the bedroom windows. He 
y sharp feeling that next year 
/o treacherous frost or drought; 
yuld come his way. But next 
}oe too late. He would not be 
‘eupon Luella might with some 
ye that he had carried his bad 
im and inflicted it upon her. 
bo to a ship. 

orning he drove old Tom into 
hod. Tom did not really need 
a for another two weeks. But 
are to leave the small job for 
en he returned she was ladling 
lly into wine-colored glasses. 
was hot; her face was flushed. 
ited to say good-by, but he de- 
ad got a last clean pair of socks 
/< to take upstairs to the valise. 
neard her fall he was ashamed 
»ought. If she was much hurt, 
| the hot jelly, he need not go 
2ks longer! He hurried down- 
)this unworthy thought erased 
mmind. Of course nothing of 
happened, he told himself in 
jitence. She had dropped a pan 


‘as not much hurt, although it 
/10t a pan, that dropped. Ona 
tep she had tripped coming up, 
_her ankle. She was hobbling 
Hitchen to a chair when he ar- 
» her, 

t and cold water and bathed 
t was not a bad sprain, she in- 
‘ided that he would have to get 
supper. 

snot a pleasant meal. Luella 
constrained across the table. 
st flash of feeling that he was 
had become sullenly aggrieved. 
Luella, clearing the table, set- 
es and cups for breakfast—all 
‘ave been ordinarily and pro- 


{sant enough had matters been 
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different. As it was, constraint, like a gray 
death garment, lay over him and her. 

After breakfast she set to work on a 
basket of peaches. ‘‘I’ll just pare and stew 
them,” she explained briefly. ‘‘They’d spoil 
waiting for me to get well.”’ 


He was for driving into town after a doc- ° 


tor, butjshe refused firmly. ‘‘I know enough 
about asprain. It—it isn’t swollen much.” 

He reflected bitterly that she needn’t 
have given that last taunting hint. Money 
for a doctor’s visit! But again his mood 
had veered. Reprieve! Only a few days, 
it was true. But for a few days he need 
not leave. It would not be decent of him 
to leave while she was disabled! 

Painfully enough she twisted her chair 
nearer the table where sat pan and paring 
knife. He put the basket where she could 
reach it without effort. ‘“‘I better help you 
pare?” he said awkwardly. 

“Oh, no. I’ve got nothing else to do. 
You can get me a pail of fresh water and fix 
the fire. Then when the fruit’s cooking 
you might come in from the barn and stir 
a while.” 

The constraint of her voice chilled him. 
Still, that involuntary feeling of reprieve 
stayed with him while he flipped a holly- 
hock seed pod from high stalk to the wide 
yard. Next year he would not see those 
hollyhocks in bloom. Well, he did not wish 
that Luella by any chance would be per- 
manently a cripple. Only a reprieve. And 
perhaps in ten days or so, when the reprieve 
had ended, he would not mind so much. 
There would be, at least, a pleasanter recol- 
lection of Luella to take away with him, as 
company for solitary years to come. Som- 
berly enough he reflected that he need not 
have come to this pass had he taken 
thought in his youth. The cards that are 
tossed to youth—to be handled so care- 
lessly, so ineptly by youth! One need ask 
no odds if one had but that first deal again. 

He waved a forlorn enough hand to Cal 
Hockles driving past with a load of dill 
cucumbers. He might not see Cal again 
for along time. Cal, however, did not no- 
tice minute differences in hand waves. 

Sight of Cal reminded Welby that he 
had borrowed and not returned Henry 
Falder’s last month’s Truck Hints. He de- 
cided to help fill the morning by taking it 
across the field. 

And so because it happened that a stew- 
ing, sizzling kettle of fruit was overnoisy 
at the moment, he entered the kitchen in 
time to see what—what he saw. 

One peach, big, pink-kissed, had rolled 
across the room. On two apparently un- 
painful ankles Luella was walking naturally 
enough to regain it. Even then he did not 
understand. His own thoughts had dulled 
his perception. He stared unthinkingly at 
her. But it was Luella herself who with a 
cry and a suddenly scarlet face betrayed 
herself. She cried out and then flung up 
an apron to hide her face. ? 

““Why—Luella!’’ His exclamation was 
puzzled. “Surely not ——’” 

“oe Oh ! ” 

Luella began to ery. And thereupon one 
man learned more about women than he 
had ever been permitted to know. Quiet- 
eyed, self-controlled woman of forty that 
this one was, she began to cry with passion, 
her whole form shaking convulsively. 

“T don’t care! You were going away! 
And I didn’t know how else to keep you!”’ 


“Keep me!” . 
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““Yes!’’ It was a passion-heavy sob. 

“Keep me here!’”’ He was puzzled; he 
was dumfounded. 

“T haven’t any pride, Welby. I don’t 
eare!’’ Behind her apron, held with tight 


curled hands, her voice came broken but | 
defiant: ‘‘I’ve always been afraid, year by | 
year, you’d go—when you found the place | 


wouldn’t make much money. And the 
pee day when you packed your va- 
ise ——”’ 

“Why, Luella! 
packed my valise?”’ 

With a break to include scorn as well as 
passion came her quick voice: ‘‘Did you 
think I didn’t see you slipping up to the 
attic? Do you think I couldn’t tell the 
day last spring you dusted it off? Oh— 
Welby’’—she suddenly, apron still to her 
face, collapsed in a chair and laid her head 
down on the fruit-smeared table—‘‘oh, 
Welby, couldn’t you manage not to mind 
without making a lot of money? We make 
our living; we always make that much. In 
cities there’s lots of people who don’t get 


How did you know I 


even a living out of life, no matter how hard | 
I thought at first that you’d | 
not care because the land is pretty old and | 
about worked out—and then when I | 
watched you growing more and more set on | 
making a lot of money, and taking it so | 
hard when there was a dry summer or a | 


they work! 


” 


freeze 


Welby was slow of mind, perhaps. He | 


crossed the room somewhat uncertainly and 
put his arms about the shaking, sobbing 
woman. 


“Luella, do you mean you pretended to | 


” 


I did.” 


sprain your ankle because 
Almost inaudibly: ‘‘ Ye-es. 


Of a sudden, color and joy raced across | 
They raced so fast that a man | = 


a future. 
rubbed his eyes with one hand, although 
he kept the other, with its gaunt weather- 


beaten knuckles, tight on her left shoulder. |, SSaaqEESS==_DE 


“Tuella! Well, I'll be flabber ee 

“And you spent all your own savings,” 
she was sobbing. 

“Luella! Luella Crouch!” 

“Luck o’ land, some of the old men 
call it. 


lace; and they don’t mind much in the fall 
when the leaves are red 

Welby forcibly pulled her apron from 
his wife’s tear-streaming face. 

“Tuella,”’ he said irrelevantly, in un- 
steady accents, ‘I take it back! You’d 


make a fine poker player. To begin with, | 


you’ve got the face.” 

“T’ve got a feeling next year’s going to 
be different,”’ she said beseechingly. ‘‘No 
frost—and anyway the hotbed is already 
made. 
couldn’t you?” 

“‘T had in mind to.”’ 

“You'll stay!” 

‘‘T’d have to be trundled away in a 
wheelbarrow now, honey!”’ 


Over a face that had known forty years, | 


came a flush pink as a bellflower petal. 

Luella pulled away from his arms and 
ran out of the kitchen. 
the stairs in the attic. 
his valise. 

“Tt’ll make the fire for supper,’’ she said, 
and put it in the stove. 

With unseeing eyes Welby watched it 
burn. ‘‘You needn’t have bothered, Lu- 
ella, to do that!” 


She returned with 


And there are people who can do | 
without much money in bank when it’s | 
spring and the green is coming out like | 


You could try melons once more, | 


| 


He heard her on | 


The fact that the makers 
of Monito produce men’s 
socks exclusively may ac- 
count in some measure for 
Monito’s unusual smart- 
ness and durability. 
There is a Monito sock for 
every kind of wear, 11 cot- 
ton, lisle, and silk—also in 
attractive wools. 


Monito—Style 505 full fashioned 
silk—will be much worn by the 
well groomed man this Spring. 


MOORHEAD KNITTING CoO., INC. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Makers of Men’s Socks Exclusively 


| Monit) 


Look for the 
golden Moor's 
head on each 
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World-Great Artists 


on 


Double-Faced Records! 


F supreme importance to every fam- 
ily with a phonograph, is the recent 
decision of Brunswick to offer Famous 
Artists’ renditions on double-faced 
records. 


It marks the first step of Brunswick’s 
nation wide movement to place greatest 
artists and greatest music within the 
reach of every American home. 


Brunswick Gold Label Records 


Just twice the music as before! Two se- 
lections in place of one! An inexpensive 
way to quickly acquire a distinguished oa 7 
musical library. Start by obtaining three 3 . 4 ES a 

or four of these records from the new + 
release each month. 


Leopold Godowsky, Richard Strauss, 
Elly Ney, Giuseppe Danise, Sigrid 
Onegin, Mario Chamlee, Marie Tiffany, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Florence Easton, 
Theo Karle, Claire Dux and other 
internationally acclaimed artists of the 
New Hall of Fame will contribute con- 
tinuously and exclusively for the new 
Brunswick Gold Label Records — truest 
of reproductions. 


Play on any phonograph 


METROPOLITAN OPRERA CxS 


BAe Sy 


PHONOGRAS&® 


mt OF EA 


| 
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OPENS ITS DOORS 


to admit another Great Artist 


ierid Onegin 


eAn Important Announcement by Brunswick 


MONG other great names of concert 

and operatic stars inscribed in the 

New Hall of Fame comes that of Sigrid 
Onegin—distinguished internationally. 


It is with unusual pride that Brunswick 
makes this announcement. For it bespeaks, 
with silent eloquence, the marked tendency 
of famous artists of today to choose Bruns’ 
wick as the means best fitted to perpetuate 
their art. 


Mme. Onegin’s contralto voice is one of the 
most beautiful in the annals of musical art. 
Her control is masterly. Her interpretation 
spirited—her art so magnificent and her 
presentation so striking as to gain instant 
recognition as a sensation of the present 
Metropolitan season. 


Her first recording 


For her first Brunswick recording Mme. 
Onegin has selected Samson et Dalila [My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice}, and Carmen 
{Gypsy Song]. To hear it on any phono- 
graph is inspiring. But to hear it on a 
Brunswick is sublime, for here is phono- 
graphic reproduction brought into the 
realms of highest musical expression. 


Play on any phonograph 


Brunswick Records play on any phono 
graph. Hence, regardless of which make 
instrument you have, you can bring the 
premiere recordings of such artists as 
Mme. Onegin, Elly Ney, Godowsky, Karle, 
Willeke, Chamlee, Danise, Easton, Dux, 
Strauss and others of the internationally ac’ 
claimed New Hall of Fame into your home. 


Note, too, that they come on double-faced 
records. Two selections by the same artist 
on the same record—a radical departure 
from the old single-faced “celebrity record.” 


Hear them 


Hear these notable records— pronounced 
as truest of reproductions. 


Note the absence of mechanical suggestion. 
Tones sweeter and more beautiful. Every 
word clearly understandable. Every note 
unmistakable. They picture musicas clearly 
as a Camera pictures a person or an object. 
To-you they will prove a revelation. 


Your nearest Brunswick dealer will gladly 
play them for you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Lhe SG Aippendale” 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 
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reasonably safe never entered any of their 
heads, so far as I can see—and that was 
| before the great gunman epoch, too, when 
most city streets were as safe or safer than 
| the average safe-deposit box is today. I’ll 
| bet that old song Seeing Nellie Home was 
| written by some such uncle as mine. But 
they don’t sing it any more, you know— 
not unless they have been drinking; and 
when they have been drinking, why, they 
can be sentimental about almost any family 


» | nuisance so long as it is safely among the 


missing. 

When I had to go out and earn a living 
for myself I came to the business world 
with something of my family’s attitude 
toward the men who were to be my em- 
ployers. This was inevitable. For my back- 


» | ground of sheltered 


An Evening 


of Rested Feet 


HAT fatigued feeling which so often 

marks the close of a day can be elim- 
inated by regularly slipping on a pair of 
cosyfelts, cosyleathers, cosysatins or cosy- 
brocades in any one of the many distinc- 
tive styles of CosyToes slippers, which 
your dealer will be glad to show you. 

After being bound by stiff leather shoes 
for even part of a day, your feet deserve 
relaxation and rest. This can be best ac- 
complished by enveloping the feet with 
soft pliable CosyToes. And busy hours at 
home will also be made more comfortable 
when an attractive pair of CosyToes are 
worn. 


Not only will you feel the need for per- 
fected slippers, but the “kiddies” will also 
cherish that comfortable feeling after a 
day of school or play and it will benefit 
their tired feet. 


Cosy loes 


The Restful Slipper 


These slippers are scientifically made—are 
expertly designed in a large variety of styles to 
produce foot comfort and lend that element of 
distinction which is so much desired in all forms 
of foot-wear. 


Your assurance of foot-ease and correct slip- 
per design will always be found in choosing 
CosyToes—the genuine. Look for that name, 
it is your guarantee of slipper satisfaction. You 
will find them at leading dealers. 


If your dealer doesn’t have them when you 
call, just mail the coupon below for the Cosy- 
catalog which illustrates many styles. It will 
also tell you the quickest way to get CosyToes. 


CosyToes for Night Use 

For prowling about on cold floors to see if the 
kiddies are covered, to close that window, put out 
that light or lock that door. 

CosyToes for Milady 

In a broad range of colors and shades to match 
that dainty negligee. The prettiest house slipper 
any woman ever saw. 

CosyToes for the Traveler 

For His Majesty to wear on Pullmans, in 

hotels or at his own hearthside. 


California’s 
suggestions 

for true 
restfulness 


Mail This For 
Cosycatalog 


aps erg lee ory | 


| Address: Standard Felt Co., 


Dept. 2, West Alhambra, Calif, 


Please send me the Cosycatalog showing many 

| styles of CosyToes, the restful slipper, and give 
me the name of the dealer in my town who handles 

| your slippers. 


NAME 


STREET 


City STAT a 


My DEALER’s NAME 


ne Leal SE a Sa | 


women—sheltered, at 
least, from everything 
but the drudgery of 
housework —was_ the 
background of my en- 
tire generation. We 
were brought up to 
fear men, fool them, 
marry them and wring 
a living out of them. 
That was considered 
perfectly proper and 
conventional. Then all 
of a sudden we found 
ourselves going to 
work for them—I 
mean, and being paid 
for it. 

Well, anyway, I 
started to work at the 
mature age of fifteen, 
with an entirely wrong 
angle toward men, 
very little self-confi- 
dence and twenty-five 
cents in actual cash 


money. And in this 
perilous condition, 
which will be all too 
familiarto every movie 
fan, the very first thing 
I encountered was a 
man. Yes, sir, I went 
into a millinery shop, 
looking fora job on the 
supposition that Mlle. 
Fanchonette, Inc., 
would hire me if I 


could make her see reason, and it turned © 


out that Mlle. Inc. wore pants. 

Well, to be sure, he was nothing to be 
really frightened at. I remember he wore a 
pink celluloid thimble on the middle finger 
of his right hand throughout the interview, 
and the only passes he made at me were 
with this, while describing a new style of 
velvet hat he had just imported from Paris. 
Our conversation was informal and friendly 
and it shortly turned out we had a passion 
in common. This was a deeply rooted cray- 
ing for shaded ostrich plumes; we both 
thought them just too sweet. We enthused, 
we burbled over them for several moments, 
M. Ince.’s face wearing the rapt expression 
of the fanatic and dreamer. 


Mr. B Proves Harmless 


Then I mentioned wages and he cooled 
right down. It was rather a shock to me, 
this sudden change of manner on his part, 
just as I had begun to feel we girls would 
get along so well together. But when it 
came to money, dear old Inc. was just as 
impersonal as if I hadn’t cared a snap about 
shaded plumes. 

“You seem to have taste,’’ he pro- 
nounced judicially, ‘‘and I’m willing to try 
you at, let us say, ten dollars a week. Now 
go on upstairs and show our Miss B what 
you can do.” ; 

Apparently Miss B thought I could pick 
out bastings very nicely, and yet it was a 
shock to find myself doing it. After the 
boss’ manner of greeting me, after our nice 
little chat about the sartorial habits of the 
ostrich, why, I had thought he would slip 
me something rather better. But for all his 
cordiality, it seemed Fanchonette believed 
in making the girls deliver the goods. It ap- 
peared that the office boy and I started 
about even. And as far as delivering the 
goods went—well, he and I both went at 


| that with hearty good will and our car fare, 


whenever there were any to be delivered. 
The next—or shall we say the first—he 
boss I encountered was the manager of a 
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corporation, when for several months I was 
one of twenty-five hundred young women 
employes, all of whom were more or less di- 
rectly under one man’s supervision. It was 
practically impossible for any of the girls 
to put themselves forward through con- 
spicuous ability, owing to the fact that we 
merely ran machines. The supervisory jobs 
were few. Yet every girl in that building 
came into close contact with Mr. B, our 
chief; and when I look back upon the inti- 
mate things that man knew about most of 
us my hair stands on end—or would if that 
were possible. Personally, I have always 
thought Mr. Shakspere used either a good 
deal of poetic license or a lost-to-posterity 
brand of hair tonic when he pulled the fa- 
mous line. Anyhow, judging from his 
press pictures, he didn’t speak 
from personal experience. 
Well, as I was saying, Mr. B 


knew more about us girls than: 


When a Manuscript om 


Has Been Rejected I Have, Myself, Upon 
Mature Examination, Seen the Fault in It 


our own fathers did, and he got it first-hand 
too. If one of usfeltill, or slacked on her job, 
or was successively late, or cross, or dyed her 
hair, or showed up with a diamond on her 
engagement finger, or a diamond on some 
other finger where big diamonds had no le- 
gitimate place, Mr. B knew it and had her 
into the sanctum forthwith. I don’t wish to 
convey that Mr. B was prying. He was 
simply keenly conscious that the efficiency 
of his entire organization was dependent 
upon his understanding of the human units 
in it, and was aware that women are 
women, even in big corporation plants. 
During the term of my employment 
there that man must have had hundreds 
upon hundreds of close talks with his op- 
erators. Most of these talks were neces- 
sarily of an extremely intimate nature, and 
the great majority of the girls concerned 
were both young and attractive, some of 
them beautiful. There were a number of 
welfare associations connected with this 
corporation, and it was part of Mr. B’s 
business to attend social functions, to dance 
with the girls and see to the general con- 
duct of those affairs. His handful of male 
assistants were expected to help at such 
times in glad-handing things along. My 
observation was that the men dreaded the 
social side of the organization and looked 
upon it from a purely business standpoint, 
whereas the girls were eager for the parties 
and in many cases sought to further their 
jobs by the use of personal charm. But 
never once did I even hear it rumored that 
Mr. B or any of his associates had at- 
tempted to take advantage of the invita- 
tions which were not infrequently thrust at 
them. The girls who made such efforts 
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THE MEN I HAVE MET IN BUSINESS 


inevitably had their trouble fo 
Perhaps this restraint on thi 
was due to an overdose of opp 
I don’t think so. [I lay it to: 
new thing, the impersonal, s 
which men and women are 
recognize as the basis of all 
ties—intellectual understand 
must admit that to date I hay 
ness men in a fuller possessic 
business women. We girls are. 
confusing personal relationsh 
sonal ambition, and trying t 
the two. | 


Men of Large Cal 


The next of these dangero 
the male employer, to be en 
our heroine was the junior 
wholesale manufacturing con, 
at once took a violent intere 
personal things about me—r 
it was waved; my manicure ; 
above all my hats, for we Ww 
closely connected with the mi 
He even took a violent interest 
up, the use of which he encou 
was all stage management, 
wanted, as he put it, his sa 
look classy but not speedy, 
my appearance as minutely a; 
window dresser with a wax r 
though 
my lip st 
attempte 
it; ‘amd’ 
knew to 
my hats: 
he never | 
for them, 

Nor, by 
the buyer 
in this si 
career di) 
the fres 
fiction-m 
and he 
been fres 
other ci: 
for the s 
that he y 
of man. 

Thisw: 
For som 
I had bee 
my prese 
of writin 
now abou 
free of e 

to change my business 
with men from that of | 
hired or fired to that of 
of an original commodit 
be bargained with. Ih 
to sell which was in 
great demand, and so I wasin 
meet my customers on equal 
fact soon brought me into cont 
of a larger caliber; men whoy 
sonally and commercially spt 
I want to say right now that 
these two attributes to be p’ 
sally synonymous. 

Aunty will be thrilled to 
among these men were theatri 
and moving-picture magnat 
lesser fry which surround the 
ple in such lines. I have actt 
close contact with many of tl 
among them, and I do know fi 
Little Annie Ashtray got her j 
puts over these big deals and 
read about. And—yes, aunty 
to tell. : 

What is less promising, but 
a somewhat alluring mystery t 
public, is the confession that 
through my business connect 
capitalists, editors, politicians 
ment officials. I’ve been on } 
senators, bankers and foreig 
abounded, and got invited, 


p 
cause of my work. And gett 
these men, I have inevitably 
cover something of how they 
with women. & 
Let us begin with the most ¥ 
tised arch villain of the busine 


theatrical producer. During 
years I have come in contact 
a dozen of them, and in ev 
perience has been about the s@ 
a certain performance expe 
atrical manager, and so, hal. 
(Continued on Pa 


sued from Page 126) 
of our interview, we usually 
xo through with it. 
all, I dress up for him. Why, 
ly sees a horde of women to 
iful dressing is a part of their 
I should expect to impress him 
ume is more than I can explain; 
try to. Of course, in anticipa- 
business interviews I dress just 
yas I know how, for men are 
influenced by what a 
s, although most of them do 
Fiat she has on. In fact I be- 
are far more strongly influenced 
sthing on either sex than women 


that as it is, when I am about to 
ran interview with a man in the 
yorld I dog up my very dog-gone 
‘he nth degree of the latest style 
reme for this purpose. I have 
‘like a million dollars in order to 
2 office boy, anyhow, and I con- 
count on his telling the chief 
ren outside is not so poor. All 
ly the accepted formula for get- 
shind the door with the no- 
sign on it. Even the office boy 
_and I have no doubt that his 
‘ation to see me is tempered by 
‘to him. 
I try to say something strikingly 
the office boy. Who I am, the 
rname, is absolutely nothing in 
very likely in the manager’s. I 
ak in on my exterior and sell my 
' office boy and manager both 
through the motions of being 
floored by my radiant beauty— 
hat either of them considers me 
sautiful, but they expect me to 
considered so. It’s all a part of 
al tradition. 


et 


utrical Book of Etiquette 


‘re is the manager’s attitude to- 
Te is expected to be a “‘bold bad 
\e feels obligated to live up to it; 
| busy man, and so he has to 
‘ppy. The chances are that he 
ie cordially and firmly just as 
ny male visitor, and between 
jsant telephone calls will at once 
‘the business on hand. I havea 
Briefly I set it before him. As 
“oncisely he replies. Sometimes 
| girlie in a perfunctory way, 
‘has seen me before or not; but 
ictly to the main point of the 
bd. Quickly we settle on our 
lng of the proposition—figures, 
‘0 on—for, of course, somebody 
¢ synthetic beauty like as not, 
dmission. And then I get up 
dere is where the dirty work 
ha gesture so automatic that 
‘m any actor for trying it, he 
jrogress to the door as if about 
S upon me. At the door he 
‘uts his hand on the knob to 
it, and frequently pulls a line 


( 

m3 the kind of a girl I like— 
a girl. We are going to get 
Til call you up sometime and 

mner.”’ 
ts I have heard that identical 
jnes. It is a cheap patter of an 
|ttern—it is a formula. The 
{ight there, for the busy theat- 
ner has done his duty and 
1) the grand old traditions of the 
{oeen maintained. He doesn’t 
2 to one we don’t get along fine, 
the kind of a girl he likes. He 
remember, on my next visit, 
the same thing before; nor do 
m of the fact. But we both 
he game and go through it 
tis written in the Theatrical 
‘quette, that’s all; and mean- 
ntracts are signed or not, the 
1 in its ordinary course, for 
s have been satisfied and the 
ved up to tradition. 
, outside of the theater, I 

essional vamp in a power- 
on; but his vamping will 
y business ends. He has 
me beyond talking me out 
deal, and when I run up 
hese charming hypnotists 
ht away, and the old fur 
0 get active. When a man 
| having a business inter- 
ering me a cigarette, tell- 
t joke and inquiring what 
Olitical situation, I at once 
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commence to concentrate on the terms of 
my contract. And I need to, for his 
follow-up usually is, ““Oh, by the way, I 
suppose we ought to go through the for- 
mality of drawing up some sort of a con- 
tract,” and then offering me, most casually, 
about half what I am willing to take. He 
is trying to dazzle me, and once or twice 
he has got away with it, for it is always my 
instinctive assumption that I am being 
offered a fair proposition. Of course, I 
have to kid him back. We use gloves, but 
we have brass knuckles inside of them. 
These gay boys who joke such a lot are 
generally pretty hard-boiled when it comes 
right down to terms, and it is usually more 
difficult to get real money out of them than 
from the meanest man with a reputation 
for close dealing. For your notorious tight- 
wad is always prepared to bargain, whereas 
the jolly soul first mentioned is forever 
hoping to kid you out of a square deal. 
Despite the fact that I have sung their 
praises elsewhere, editors deserve a little 
niche in this story all to themselves. I like 
them. They have created me, and if I’m 
on the map it’s their fault. As an author, I 
have one peculiarity. I think the editors 
are fair; that they always buy good stuff 
when they can get it; that the great litera- 
ture occasionally alleged to be smothered 
by them because it is too good gets that 
way because it has one thing the matter 
with it—it’s no good. If it had real merit 
they would have bought it. When one of 
my editors buys a piece from me I know 
it’s a good piece, and invariably when a 
manuscript has been rejected I have, my- 
self, upon mature examination, seen the 
fault in it and agreed with the verdict. For 


‘fair dealing editors are unsurpassed by any 


other class of business men. Once in a 
while they make a mistake in literary judg- 
ment, but very rarely. They are human, 
you know. That’s one of their greatest 
business assets. 

Being a woman is no protection from 
business methods, although in our begin- 
nings we women are pretty generally in- 
clined to believe it will be. We have heard 
a lot about masculine chivalry; that is to 
say, the girls of my generation did; and 
we just naturally anticipate that men will 
be chivalrous with us in their business 
dealings. Well, they are not. They are, 
the very best of them, something different 
from chivalrous, something far more whole- 
some; they are businesslike. And when 
they treat us in a genuinely businesslike 
manner it does us more real good than all 
the armor-plume-and-sword attitudes in 
the world. 


Enthusiastic Even in Rejections 


This is a very difficult truth for a woman 
to learn: That she must accept a genuine 
business responsibility in order to reap a 
business reward, and ‘that if she’s not 
smart enough to take care of herself no one 
is going to do it for her. It’s facing the 
difference between working in a home, 
where if she falls down on her job she can 
cry her way out of the consequences, and 
the office, where if she falls down she is 
fired. 

Yet in spite of all this, practically every 
self-supporting woman I have ever met, 
including myself, has a sort of sneaking 
self-pity fyom which she never wholly re- 
covers; and she looks to the men who hire 
her or give her contracts as though for 
succor. It is a help-me-else-I-perish atti- 
tude, and the funny part of it is that most 
men feel that in giving her the job they 
are throwing out a life line, no matter what 
fine work they are receiving in return for 
a carefully considered wage. It is my ob- 
servation that this emotional undercurrent 
exists practically everywhere in the business 
and professional world. 

Let us now move on to the movie mag- 
nate and his dark designs upon Little 
Annie. It so happens that I have been in- 
timately associated with the pictures. Also, 
I have come to know very intimately a 
great number of picture actresses, and, oh 
boy! when they are telling you, believe me, 
they tell! But the curious fact is that in 
moving pictures you can’t get by except on 
merit. 

Well, no, perhaps that’s not accurate. 
A girl can get by, but she keeps on get- 
ting—she doesn’t land. If a picture pro- 
ducer plays a favorite, thinking she’s a nice 
girl and he’d like to see her get along, that’s 
exactly what happens—she gets along, and 
a long, long way—out! For nobody does 
very good work when he doesn’t have to, 
and women are hardly an exception to this 
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rule. Miss Ashtray’s enormous success was 
not made because she spent her time vamp- 
ing managers or rejecting managers, but 
merely because she learned her job. 

Not being an actress myself—that is to 
say, no more of an actress than the average 
woman—I necessarily get the above at 
secondhand. But it’s at close range—sort 
of secondhand-in-glove, as you might say. 
However, in my dealings with the produc- 
tion end of pictures I have found the men 
with the purchasing power exceedingly 
friendly, full of optimism and enthusiasm, 
and remarkably short of memory. With 
them, as with the theatrical manager, 
there seems to be a sort of professional line 
which must be pulled on women. But in 
the picture producer’s case it is usually a 
windy statement concerning the tremen- 
dous possibilities of the deal involved—the 
gigantic rosy future the proposition has, 
the millions of dollars it is practically cer- 
tain to clean up. And this line goes with 
rejections as well as with acceptances. 

“Well, I’m certain you have a big thing 
there,”’ says the producer, easing me out. 
“Tt ought to clean up, and it sure looks like 
a knock-out. Personally, I’m very enthusi- 
astic about it, but I simply can’t make the 
rest of the office see it my way—and you 
know how closely we work together here.” 

He’s telling it! And if the concern is 
closing a deal with you the patter will be 
like this: 

“Well, I’m certain you have a big thing 
there. It ought to clean up, and it sure 
looks like a knock-out. Personally, I’m 
very enthusiastic about it. but I had a lot 
of trouble making the rest of the office see 
it my way. You know how closely we work 
together here.”’ 


Getting Results Regardless 


When a woman runs up against men who 
are occupied by more usual businesses, 
such as bankers, brokers, manufacturers, 
and the like, she automatically runs up 
against a widely acknowledged and ac- 
cepted set of business rules. Most men, it 
seems to me, are as conservative about ob- 
serving the ancient formulas of business as 
they are about linen collars, straw hats and 
baseball scores. There are certain things 
which are done, and others which are not. 
IT don’t mean in ethics; I mean in practical 
procedure. 

Now, we women in business are not like 
that. We discover the old-established rules 
of the game, of course, upon entering the 
world of remunerative work; but- we will 
never admit that these rules are unchange- 
able. In point of fact, one of the chief rea- 
sons for the sudden overwhelming success 
which women have made is their willing- 
ness to experiment, to do business in a dif- 
ferent way. 

A woman says, “ Why can’t it be done?”’ 
The man replies, “‘ But business simply isn’t 
done that way.’”’ Nine times out of ten the 
woman says “Stuff and nonsense,” and 
goes and does it, anyhow. 

For example, I have seen women, again 
including myself, become established in a 
business or profession, not on the prover- 
bial shoestring, which men before her have 
succeeded in tying up firmly, but on a 
thread—a hair! Women will go into busi- 
ness on a hundred dollars and a strong de- 
sire, where a man for the same enterprise 
would require a thousand dollars and a 
guaranty. And the reason we girls are not 
afraid to do it on an almost invisible mar- 
gin is that for generations we have been 
skimping in the home—making a little go 
an incredibly long way, using substitute 
tools and obsolete equipment, and still 
making a pretty good home of it. Whereas 
men, as a rule, have to have the right 
things to work with or they are at a loss. 
I know; I have handed average specimens 
the hammer, nails, picture wire, and then 
the picture. Finally the picture would get 
hung properly, after involving the use of 
a stepladder, yardstick and a lot of sympa- 
thetic attention. Then, on the other hand, 
I have had to get a picture hung when 
there wasn’t a man around the house; or 
any nails or hammer or picture wire or 
stepladder, not to mention sympathetic 
attention. So I have used a tack, stood on 
the pazlor sofa, driven the tack into the 
wall at a guess with the heel of my slipper, 
punched a hole in the paper at the back of 
the picture and hung it onto the tack by 
the ledge under the top of the frame; and 
the picture looked just as well and stayed 
up just as well as if it had been done properly. 

That’s what I mean about women and 
the common rules of business. Men are 
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forever telling us you can’t do it but a 
certain way, and we are forever finding out 
they are mistaken. If a thing is honest and 
has got to be done, it can be done, whether 
it’s possible to do it or not. That is femi- 
nine logic, but it works, and in modern 
business life we are constantly using the 
heels of our slippers with considerable 
success. 

This conventional business outlook on 
the part of the men with whom I have to 
deal is sometimes a source of irritation to 
me. I get a vision of something big but a 
good way ahead of present circumstances, 
and because I haven’t the proper lingo I 
can’t get it over to their understanding. 
Because my mind leaps ahead to the ac- 
complished fact, settling the end first and 
then looking to the use of my sheer de- 
termination and belief as the principal 
motive power by which to reach that end, 
I often run into snags with my banker, my 
lawyer or my broker—or my senator, for 
that matter. Yet many a deal I have so far 
accomplished has been conceived in just 
that way, and often put through in spite of 
business traditions rather than because of 
them. 

It seems to me that until women came 
into the business world the psychic element 
was greatly lacking. Today it has a scien- 
tific standing there, as witness the psychol- 
ogists, efficiency experts and personnel man- 
agers, all of whom have come to have a 
regular part in big business. I don’t say we 
women brought all that with us, but I do 
know that a great part of its steady growth 
is due to the comparatively new habit of 
getting to know those people, which is of 
purely feminine origin. 

When a business woman is contemplat- 
ing a new connection, her first instinct is to 
go to see them, to get acquainted with that 
crowd. She wants to know intensely per- 
sonal things about them: what they like; 
what they wear; how they talk; and, if 
possible, how they live. Then she is in a 
position to exercise a little judgment. She 
has acquired a considerable foresight about 
what their demands will be, because she 
knows approximately how they intend to 
use their profits. This may seem like a 
gross exaggeration, but it is not. In vary- 
ing degrees of consciousness, that is the 
way most women go about determining a 
large part of their business life. It is ex- 
actly the same principle which makes us go 
running over to the new neighbors with a 
cup of sugar and come back with their 
lawn mower. It’s sociable and it’s profit- 
able; it not infrequently leads to a perma- 
nent connection. And the men are begin- 
ning to find this out. 


Strengthening Office Bonds 


More and more do I discover this human 
quality among the men with whom my 
work is done. It is, after all, because I am 
a woman that their interest extends a little 
beyond the immediate business on hand. 
Often I deliberately introduce this outside 
element. The office boy may occasionally 
stay home to go to his grandmother’s funer- 
als, but I bring my grandmother’s funerals 
right down to the office with me, and every- 
body has got to be interested or I’ll know 
why. And in getting the office interested, 
our other bonds are strengthened, and they 
care more about my work—they have 
something to check me up on, something 
by which to connect me with life in general. 

Men may say that’s all bosh; that they 
don’t give a hoot about poor old grandma, 
and that women ought to learn to keep 
that sort of thing out of business. Not so. 
The average male’s pretense that discus- 
sion of personal affairs is a hindrance to 
good business is stuff and nonsense. But 
his insistence upon the statement is a 
mighty wholesome influence for us girls, 
and teaches us a reasonable self-restraint. 
Between our passion for intimacy and men’s 
love of orderly progression, a new code of 
business procedure ought to come into 
being, a modern code which will perhaps in 
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time revolutionize and stabilize}, 
business world. 


other I got it firmly in my min¢ 
had these rules, and that if I fa 


ing; in fact would probably not 
do any business at all. 
The first of these self-found; 


mediately made clear witho 
body’s time. I’m wiser now, t 
I still try to do it. I find the 
me a long, long way with th 
it themselves, and hands a. 
prise to the rest of ’em. 


Keeping to One’s F 
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being on time for business 
I had heard such a lot 
women keeping men waiting 1 
this was one crack nobody 
on me. From that day to 
my promise, and as a rule 
pointments a minute or two 
hour agreed on. Then usually l 
next twenty minutes waiting | 
show up, or to get through ‘i 
letters, or telephoning, or cleani) 
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my arrival. Whether men, still, 
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to know why a man always seen 
all right to keep me waiting, 0: 
see that he is furiously busy the : 
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Are you a clear thinker? 


In their recreation, as in their business or social life, clear 
thinkers are continually improving their minds. That is why 
they 
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What would you bid? 


Auction Bridge:—Scoreislove. His 
Partner bid one No-Trump, Second 
Hand passed. He holds Diamonds 
—A, Q, J, 6, 3; Spades—7, 3, 2; 
Hearts—K, 8; Clubs—Q, J, 10. 
What should be bid? 
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fast as her hand could move. No pondering. 
No hesitation. She was as rapid as chain 
lightning and as airy as a spring breeze. 
Manifestly, some little speedometer! But 
how would she score on accuracy? I deter- 
mined to see. She looked up once to mutter 
rather scornfully. “Silly baby stuff!’’ And 
it was evident she was insulted at having to 


| bend her lofty intellect to such a base use. 


The boy was different. Slower, for one 
thing. Lanky, big-eared, sharp-jawed, 
pimpled, an overgrown hobbledehoy, all 
gangling arms and legs, he nevertheless at- 
tracted by a certain shy eagerness, a certain 
cool steadiness of eye. He sat slouched low 
in his desk, his legs coiled around his chair, 
jaw thrust out, and although he had been 
expressly warned not to lose time reading 
through all the questions but to begin at 
once on the first, nevertheless he ran 
through all the pages to see what kind of 
general proposition he was up against any- 
how. Thus at the very outset he showed 
independence and intellectual curiosity. 
Then he turned back to the first page and 
read the opening sentence: “Speed counts, 


| but accuracy counts more than speed.” 
| This caused him to dig out his watch, which 


he laid upon the desk. This done, he bent 
once more to the desk, and with brows 
drawn he studied the instructions with the 
fixed attention of a burglar picking a lock. 
And this is what he read: 


Test one: In the following definitions, place 


| a small cross, like this, x, before those which 
| you think are good ones. 


A. Definition of a stool: 

. A piece of household furniture. 

. A piece of furniture on which to sit. 

. A stool has no back. 

. A movable seat with no back, intended 
for one person. 

5. A stool is not very comfortable. 


mwhe 


Followed similar definitions of the words 
“house” and “train,” and the verb ‘‘to 
write.” 

“FAuh!”’ muttered the boy scornfully as 
he noted the definitions which did not 
define. I timed him. He checked off what 
seemed to him the best definitions of the 
four words in less than ten seconds. But, 
on the other hand, it had taken him a full 
minute to get into his head the idea of what 
was wanted. He went on, cautious, read- 
ing through the instructions as often as four 
or five times, pouching his underlip, squeez- 
ing it in nervous fingers—then pouncing 
like a hawk. His caution was losing him 
speed, but glancing over his shoulder I saw 
that he was hitting the bull’s-eye every 
time. 

He finished the second test and turned 
the page to the third. It read: ‘‘ Write 
the opposites of the words in this column, 
as shown in the first three words: Good— 
bad; day—night; up—down.’’ The 
remaining words for which he must find 
Clean, few, alike, deep, 
hiss, encourage, coarse, melt, double, 
dwarf, plural, to benefit, future, extrav- 
agant, opaque, convex, heterodox. Here 
again, though the warning was printed in 
italics, “If you cannot think of the right 
word in about three seconds, go ahead to the 
next,’”’ he paused a long time over the word 
“hiss,” frowning, eyes narrowed, dreaming 
off. I decided then that he was a country 
boy and was thinking of snakes. 


Selecting the White-Collar Girl 


He finished up the others, then returned 
to “hiss,”’ tugging ferociously at his lip as 
he vainly strove to visualize the opposite of 
what a snake did when it reared its head 


_ and uttered that menacing sibilant sound. 


1 saw him forming it noiselessly behind his 
teeth. Did a snake gurgle like a baby to 
express pleasure, or wag its tail like a dog? 
At length, after a final fruitless reverie, he 
starred it and wrote down firmly in the 
footnotes: ‘‘There is no exact opposite.” 
Over this single word he had lost nearly 
two precious minutes, but on the other 
hand he had displayed tenacity and dis- 
crimination, and shown that he held truth 
of more value than gaining a high mark. 
He was a lad of integrity, intelligence, will. 

Leaving him wrestling with the next set 
of instructions I went over to talk with the 
examiner, a woman who had been in the 
employ of the company fifteen years. 

“How long have you been using these 
tests?’’ I inquired. 

“Several years—and we’re perfecting 
them all the time. The old ones were so 


long they took the applicants 
Now they can finish easily in or! | 
ones in less.” 

“And you don’t consider th 
plicated, difficult to undersy, 
example: Take a foreign-bo| 
woman, or even an American }| 
such parents, where they still 
their old-country language in 
Those women might have brail 
but I doubt whether they’d 
what you were talking about.” 

“We don’t want that ’ 
claimed. ‘‘We want them Ar 
These tests are formed to gh 
slow, stodgy, stupid and defec 
They’re no good to us. We're) 
them.’’ She laughed and add 
other day we had a married-w 
cant. She had worked for uste 
married, had reverses, and com), 
fora job. I handed her the set cy 
She puzzled over it for a whilet} 
up. ‘My land,’ she said, ‘TI \p 
what it’s all about! Youve \t 
smart for me!’ The world had 
and she had not kept pace. §}}| 
not with the clerical group by) 
unskilled factory workers. On 
she had something to sell. Buth 
are easy enough—if applicant) 
put their minds on the job.” 

‘And if they have no minds) 

She shrugged her shoulders! 
what the tests aim to show. le 
here over five thousand wome 
clerical departments and we s 

( 


* 


grade girl in both mental ea 
character. We prefer to catchh 
perienced and train them oursy 
naturally we take pains to elo 
who will stick. Otherwise wd 
tremendous labor-turnover pro) 
hands. And these tests do mot 
ceptional ability. They’re bad 
average mental capacity of ay 
school graduate, and it only take 
60 per cent to pass.” 


The Old Tests and the , 


“Tt’s a far ery from the old \u 
tests,’ I said. ‘‘ How did they 
the state of Kansas and descix 
mate. What are the chief oce)z 
its people? Their chief forms)f 
ment? Who was Buffalo Bill?’ 
pure poll-parrot memory; butii 
examinations it takes a real 
powers of concentration to get I), 
consider certain of the tests mi 
tant than others?” | 
“Oh, yes. For example”’— 
over the pages to Test Numberi 
is considered rather important. 
fifteen credits, and a good manf: 
on it.” FF 
The instructions for this test 
on the blank space preceding eal 
proverb the number of the Engl 
to which it corresponds in meai; 
dicated in the sample at 4. Bott} 
accuracy are important.” T 
sample, Number Four, read, ‘j 
the wind blows’’; its Arabian 
being, “‘Strike while the iron is 
lowed in two columns twenty (a 
erbs to pair off according to me} 
“Now that test,” said the exa! 
quires both concentration and I 
“‘T should say so!’”’ I murmur 
to see a big mental gulf between § 
worker and the white-collar girl] 
ready discovered there was a st 
that the factory girls called the} 
stuck up, and the office girls» 
factory girls rough and unrefini 
fused to play tennis with them 
the same dancing classes; but 
breach of brains. §, 
“Now here’s, another test,” | 
the examiner. ‘“‘It looks easy, 
be surprised to see how the appliii 
The instructions for this teste 
a line under every X, B, W, © 
below. Work as fast as you 
under every X, B, W, 
eight lines of capital lette 
geneous jumble. I remarked 
difficult to see how anybody cow! 
on that. 


do it all at once, carrying the 
CG in their heads. But that’s 
an you imagine. For the first 
mow one or two of those letters 
n right out of your mind, and 
yourself marking only two or 


y to 


juncture the dashing young lady 
ghtning speed approached and 
/aper on the table. The examiner 
) the clock and set down the time. 
|] within the hour. 
yu find the test hard?” I inquired 
arned to her seat. 
us,no! Easy-baby.” She laughed 
“Say, I kinda thought they was 
>», All that silly-billy stuff!’ 
Jidn’t you have trouble picking 
Jairs of proverbs with the same 
’T persisted. ‘I consider that 


i] 


‘hed her eyebrows with ironical 
{sion to indicate that she could 
4 erself responsible for my mental 
(s, and murmured, ‘‘Gee! I 
was all as easy as falling down- 
‘nest, it was so easy it made me 
amed.”’ She seated herself, and 
ysorbed once more in her mirror 
hk 
mark her paper,” I begged the 
“She’s either a wizard or a most 
‘te little fraud—and for the life 
‘n’t tell which.” 
miner ran through the test. It 
of gross inaccuracies as a target 
| practice is sieved full of holes. 
core was forty-five. 
led then?’”’ I demanded. 
idly. Skims along the top of 
|. never stops to think. Plenty of 
10 bottom. No real brains.’”’ She 
‘glance down at the other paper, 
i the girl’s formal application and 
| “Seventeen,’’ she mused. She 
¥', then straightened herself and 
¢ grimly, ‘‘Poor little kid! She’s 
i her age. Well, I’ll let Mr. Smith 
that.” 
ided the paper, with a murmured 
he next clerk in charge, and di- 
| girl to follow. I lingered long 
watch her receive the official 
|Mr. Smith, a bluff young man 
3awd blue eye, motioned her to a 
7 stable, glanced through her test, 
dy and, hardened no doubt by 
«nowledge of her terrific female 
inisstating her age, smiled at her 
ely. She smiled confidently 
V stever her thoughts, she was keep- 
fipper lip. It was Greek meeting 
‘usquely he broke the bad news. 
| 1, bit in her nether lip sharply; 
iface trembled; a single large 
ir rolled down. She sat staring 
tely, scorning to wipe it away. 
l/esides,’’ he continued coolly, “I 
1 falsified your age. You're not 
13en. Come across now. How old 
yhow?”’ 


unsuccessful Applicant 

‘monished she faltered, broke 
1 confessed to the hideous crime of 
t}) whole years to her age. She was 
1. But she hated school; she 


go to work; she had read their 
ent in the paper—and she was 


s 


| ou go back to school some more,” 
fs cruelly. ‘This is no kinder- 
‘And as she passed out, smiling 
eey at me, the hard-boiled 
usered grimly, “A girl like that 
‘le get by with murder. My stars, 
Waerve!”’ 

tras not raw nerve. It was raw 
“ich is not quite synonymous— 
ayer into the unknown. 

*k picked up the examination 
I) 18 next comer—the lad who de- 
le was no opposite of “hiss.” I 
‘(wn at the score. It stood ninety- 
‘curacy and eighty on speed. 
Mou thinking of a snake?” I in- 
eeased himself down awkwardly 
air 


j}aam. But my grandmother 
0/2 geese. They hiss when they’re 
‘| only opposite I could think of is 
| flirt their tails and arch their 
ore they sail off on the pond. 
‘that, you know—but how can 
at into one word?” 


0 


le screen? What did the audi- 
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‘*Gosh!”’ he cried softly, his eyes shining. 
“T get you! Ss-ss! Like a thousand 
geese!” 

“And afterward, when they’d flash on a 
column of marching doughboys?”’ 

“Clap! Yell! Whistle! Bring down the 
house! Applaud! Gee, but I’m some 
dumb-bell!”’ 

“T think the professor who made out 
that particular test was the real dumb- 
bell. He used the secondary meaning of 
that word—which isn’t quite fair. He’s 
probably some city guy who never saw a 
live goose in his life.”’ 

Downstairs, in the imposing marble en- 
trance hall, I found the girl who had failed, 
unburdening her woes to the starter, a mag- 
nificent giant in livery with the shoulders 
of a Dempsey, who bellowed “Going up! 
Going up! Express on your left! Local 
right here!” for eight hours every day. 

“T should worry, girlie!’’ he consoled her, 
watching with admiration as she dexter- 
ously powdered her little white nose through 
her veil. ‘‘You’re a knock-out, anyhow! 
Somebody’s sweet gumdrop. And say—I 
couldn’t pass one of them there mental 
tests, myself, not if I was to be hung. And 
look at me! Three times as big as you, and 
never no trouble earning my three squares 
a day. Say, kid, you just let me give you 


the low-down on them mentaltests. They’re | 


doped out by—who do you guess? Why, by 
these here college-perfessor lads that you 
read jokes about in the funny sheet! Yeah! 
That’s the truth. And who are them 
birds anyhow? I’ll tell you—they’re nuts. 
Gone lulu. Nuts—that’s them. And it 
takes a nut to get wise to a nut—see? You 
and me ain’t nuts, and so we ain’t got any 
stand-in with them dodoes. Going up! 
Going up!” 


Brains and the Machine 


He was right in one respect: He couldn’t 
pass a mental test to save his big thick 
neck. .And that was why, at fifty, he was 
still earning his living by bawling out 
“Going up! Going up!” for eight hours 
every day. He didn’t need brains for his 
job. All he needed was lungs. 

Yes, it’s a step up from factory life, this 
white-collar world. Different values. Dif- 
ferent units of measurement. Different 
wares to sell. Sheer brawn, youth, quick- 
ness no longer count all. It needs some- 
thing else to get by. And that something 
is gray matter. Brains. Not much to 
begin with. But some. And it’s thrown 
into the balance and weighed, like so much 
sugar or rice or cheese. This is the chief 
difference between the white-collar world 
and the world on the plane below—the 
factory world, the unskilled manual work- 
ers’ world. 

Not that there is much difference in men- 
tal capacity between certain factory girls 
‘and certain office girls who come into the 
Federal Employment Bureau seeking a job. 
Some of the office girls are slow of vision, 
dull of brain; some of the factory girls are 
thwarted, smoldering flames. But the fact 
is, as I pointed out in a previous article on 
the factory girl, that in our modern indus- 
trial life, in the vast majority of unskilled 
or semiskilled processes in the producing 
departments of the factory or mill, which 
draw the great bulk of the women workers, 


more than 90 per cent of the brain power | 


resides not in the worker but in the auto- 


matic machine. The machine is the brain; | 
and the woman worker tends to become | 
simply the human attachment to the ma- | 


chine, with two or three semiautomatic 
motions to repeat endlessly throughout the 
monotonous hours. Mental capacity, and 
of a very fine order, she may indeed pos- 
sess; but it is not wanted on the job. It 
doesn’t render her a whit more valuable. It 
may render her less so. It may, and often 


does, place her at a distinct disadvantage, | 


for, being repressed, it tends to render her 
nervous, irritable, discouraged or melan- 
choly—all of which interfere with her 
speed. 

“Suppose,’”’ I said to a forewoman who 
was showing me over her floor, upon which 
were employed some fifty women on these 
automatic repetitional jobs, “‘suppose this 
sort of work gets on a girl’s nerves? What 
do you do?” 

“We let her get out,’’ came the decisive 
reply. “‘We even advise her to go. A high- 
strung girl of A 1 intelligence is not what we 
want here. She can do better—and so 
can we.” 

In some of the mills I found morons at 
work, and the superintendent reported 
that they did pretty well. One particular 
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Housekeepers have felt the need 
of a special linoleum wax for 
some time. The use of washing- 
powder, strong soap, and water 
tends to decay linoleum and thus 
shorten its life. 

Leading makers of linoleum 
recommend waxing as the best 
means of preserving and protect- 
ing linoleum floors. 

And so the makers of Old Eng- 
lish Wax have produced a special 
wax for use on linoleum. 

Old English Linoleum Wax 
cleans, beautifies and preserves 
linoleam—keeping it soft, pliable, 
and wear-resistant. 


In liquid form — easy to apply 
Once waxed, linoleum floors 
are smooth and dirt-resistant. 


Mail Coupon now for 


FREE Book 
Filled with information about the treatment of 
floors, woodwork, furniture, lincleum, etc. 


Shows how easily and economically you can 
have permanently beautiful floors. Every 
housewife can benefit from this expert advice 
that is based on over 25 years’ experience. 


Paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 
nishing, ‘and department stores 
sell Old English products 


New! 


_ Old English 


Linoleum Wax 


—a special wax to clean, 
polish and preserve your 
linoleum floors 


Address——__— 
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And occasional applications build 
up a durable, protective finish 
which will prolong the wearing 
life of linoleum for many years 
and enhance the beauty of such 
a floor covering. 


For wood floors use 


Old English Wax 


For all wood floors, whether 
unfinished hardwood or soft wood, 
varnished ot shellaced, use O/d 
English Wax in paste form. One 
waxing brings out all the hidden 
beauty of the wood, giving to the 
surface a rich, velvety lustre and 
a hard, lasting finish that will 
not show scratches or heel-marks. 

An occasional “touching up” 
of the places most used will keep 
your floors in perfect condition. 
The cost of using Old English Wax 
is about one-third that of other 
finishes. 


The A. S. Boyle Company 
2003 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Manufacturers of wax finishes 
exclusively for over 25 years 


Dealers! 


Write at once for complete 
information concerning 
Old English Linoleum Wax 
and our special introduc- 
tory offer. Write or wire 
us at once. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 


2003 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me at once your free book, ‘‘ Beautiful Floors, 


Their Finish and Care.” 
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NONE BETTER OBTAINABLE 
AT ANY PRICE AND IT COSTS LESS 


The record breaking sale of Monarch 
Coffee is significant because Monarch 
is sold only by Regular Retail Grocers. 

For this reason, the Regular Retail 
Grocer—and no one else—can supply 
you with the highest quality coffee 
obtainable at a price lower than other 
distributors ask for inferior grades. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Chicago :: New York 


COFFE 


REL MURDOCER. Go, 


CHICAGS S*ELSHED ass 


Unmistakably Correct 


Where the best dressed women meet, where the beauty 
of the gowns demands aninvoluntary gasp of tribute, 
there Dame Fashion has decreed the mesh bag. Rich 
with the warmth of gold or the gleam of silver, in the 
rippling daintiness of its fine-sspun mesh, a Whiting & 
Davis Mesh Bag lends just the desired touch of smart- 
ness to your most exquisite costume. 


“hy 

Particularly desirable for evening wear are the charming “rr. ” 
bags illustrated here, which have the new watch clasp, Gifts That Last 
making it easy to open even with gloved fingers. WHITING RAIS CO 
TheWhiting & Davis trade- 
mark and tag guarantee 
quality. Look for them on 

every mesh bag. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 
Plainville, Norfolk County, Massachusetts 


MESH 
BAGS 


a y 
In the Better Grades. Made of the Famous’ Whiting’Soldered Mesh 
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moron lady, it is true, had spells when she 
broke loose from her emotional moorings 
and tried to massacre everybody in sight. 
At these times the superintendent called 
her into his office, scolded her like a Dutch 
uncle and threatened to send her home. 
But aside from this trifling idiosyncrasy, he 
reported that she did very well. 

In order to obtain a clearer picture of 
these various groups of women workers and 
their relative importance in the stupendous 
industrial pattern which dominates our 
machine-driven nights and days, let us 
visualize for a moment a typical industrial 
community. It is a real, actual commu- 
nity, located on the map; but for purposes 
of disguise I shall call it Toilburgh. It is 
frankly, forlornly ugly, this flourishing 
little town. Conceive for yourself a drab 
straggling network of atrocious down-at- 
the-heel streets crisscrossing a sluggish 
little river whose slimy borders harbor 
sodden pussywillows, crazy ramshackle old 
dwellings, refuse dumps and an occasional 
dead feline. Somewhat back from this 
river lie the mills, massive stone or brick 
buildings often occupying an entire block 
and shut off from the street by high walls, 
broken by an occasional door bearing the 
legend ‘Strictly no admittance. Main 
Entrance on K Street.”” A few big fel- 
lows—directors, managers and department 
heads—live back on the rise of low hills 
behind the town, but our business is not 
with them. 

Toilburgh is small but industrially im- 
portant, a key town in fact, and it contains 
industries conspicuous as extensive em- 
ployers of women. These industries are 
big woolen and worsted and cotton- 
handkerchief mills. The census schedules 
of 1920 give this town a population of 
63,000 souls. Of these, 10,000 are women 
breadwinners—not far from half the total 
adult woman population; 46 per cent, to 
be exact. Conceive now, with the aid of 
these few figures and facts, of the town of 
Toilburgh as a solid pyramid of souls. With 
a few smart fellows—precious few—away 
up at the peak and hanging on to that dizzy 
altitude with tooth and toe and claw, while 
down below at the broad and solid base 
swarm the little unskilled fellows right in 
the thick of the mélée; and they, also, under 
close observation, are fiercely clawing their 
way toward the peak. They are pretty much 
of a muchness in this, the fellow on top and 
the fellow downstairs. 


Married-Women Workers 


Now split this solid pyramid of immortal 
souls from thin upper spire to solid base, so 
that we may get a cross section of the 
workers and see what they are up to, both 
above and below. For the purposes of this 
particular study I shall confine myself to 
the women. Roughly speaking, 10,000, or 
46 per cent of the adult women of Toil- 
burgh, are breadwinners. They work for 
money, and four-fifths earn it outside the 
home. One-half of these women are or 
have been married; nearly three-fourths of 
the married or once-married women bread- 
winners are mothers; and more than one- 
half of the mothers are working outside of 
the home. Of these mothers working thus 
outside the home, over one-half have chil- 
dren under five years of age. The woolen 
industries are the conspicuous employers of 
these older married mothers. These are the 
figures issued in 1922 by the United States 
Labor Department for the town of Toil- 
burgh. 

And where did they park their babies 
while they worked? Ask the young toughs 
and gunmen who infest our courts. Some 
of the mothers worked by day; a not in- 
considerable number worked by night in 
mills, and did the housework and tended 
the children by day. A significant fact 
which challenges attention in glancing at 
this cross section of workers is that over 
one-fifth of these mothers worked at night, 
caring for the children in the intervals of 
indispensable rest snatched during the day. 
Sometimes they worked five nights in the 
mill, using the two other days to catch 
up—lI use their own courageous phrase— 
on the housework. Sometimes they worked 
from six P. M. until two or three A. M., and 
were thus enabled to turn in for a cat nap 
before it was time to rise, cook breakfast, 
and get the children off to school. The 
cross section shows that over one-fifth of 
these breadwinning mothers, when they 
went to work, left their children virtually 
without care or oversight in the nome. 

““Who takes care of your children?” one 
of these mothers was asked. 


! 


Februazr | 


“God, I suppose!”’ came jb 
reply. But such an optimistie ; 
is unwarranted by the facts. 

And did these unskilled mar 
receive a living wage, of whi 
ing so much these days? 
The majority got what is 
wage, or a supplementary 
means that when all the bre 
the family chip in and pool t 
family just manages to stagge 
it is on this low basis of the 


fixed. She thus becomesas 
cheapening the entire lab 
unable to help herself. Its 
conclusion that in Toilburgh 
unskilled breadwinning mot! 
eign, and a heavy propo 
cent—were women whose hi 
also employed. 
So much for the married-we 
What this entire business, — 
amounts to is this: These 
married women arrive upon 
shackled body and soul b 
tradition which obtains am 
pean peasantry, not to menti 
upper classes, of woman’ as 
tion beast of burden and bre 
Arrived here, these married 
still carry on those lovely o 
they continue to bear childre’ 
their fingers to the bone. 


Imported Old-World 


In one woolen-mill town a 
told me it was no uncommon 
find the wife and children a 
mills while father loafed at 
the growler at the nearest 
barber shop, and when the 
blew toddled forth with a 
for the old woman and th 
the noble foreign ideal in its 
ing. It was this essential diffe: 
between America and Euro 
the former ambassador to 
late Walter Hines Page, ex 
his letters: “I wouldn’t give Li 
for the whole of this rotten, 
old continent of Europe! . i 
God for the Atlantic Ocean! | 
geographical foundation of ot r lil 

And it is this rotten, yel 
World tradition, foisted up: 
industry, which accounts for 
of a very large percentage of 
married-women workers. 


born daughters of foreign p 
where tradition plays out! 
And now let’s take a squi 
ties in this prosperous town 
Well, to begin with, it has a 
population. Of course it h 
other flourishing industrial t 
to these impressive figures: 
per cent of the entire populatio 
burgh, male and female, are for 
That does not include the chil: 
here; those we style technically A 
Thus the 41 per cent represent ( 
who were actually born in otl 
Among the 10,000 women bre 
the percentage of foreign: bor 
larger—nearly 60 per cent. Fev 
women have been in America les: 
years; and two-thirds have been 
ten years. And yet 40 per cent 0 
women cannot speak a word of 
In Toilburgh the Poles predomin 
ing more than one-quarter ol 4 
10,000 working women. 
Hungarians, about 10 per cent, 
groups of Italians, Russian Jews 
Slovakians and Austrians, As ant 
side light, a glance at these pr 
ing nationalities reveals that non 
belongs to those Nordic race ga 
are supposed to amalgamate mo 
with American habits of thought 
ment and ideals. ‘ 
Passing from nationality to 0¢ 
let us take a glimpse at the cross 
see through what industries an 
tions the total number of wom 
winners is distributed. As Is 
burgh is an important industrial 
key town, and it is not surprisu 
fore, to find over half—52 per 
(Continued on Page 6 
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—” CHOCOLATES 
They're different : 


Packages from $1 to $1.75 


SHE is charmed because it is Apollo, dainty and 
luscious. She is flattered because it is “Distinctive.” 
But, most of all, she is delighted because YOU 
knew! Take her a “Distinctive” Package — you 
would not think of offering her less. 


If you cannot secure a‘ Distinctive” Package locally, 
sendonedollar withdealer’snamefora pound package. 


F. H. ROBERTS CO., 128 CROSS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Big Business 
and 


Sauerkraut 


HE president of one of America’s 

largest companies manufacturing 
nationally famous food specialties 
wrote recently: 


“Please send to me, if you please, your 
free book, ‘Sauerkraut asa Health Food,’ 
to this address, plainly marked for me. 
You may be able to tell me something 
about the health qualities of sauerkraut 
which I hadn’t even suspected, but you 
can’t tell me anything about the pleasure 
it gives the palate, when properly cooked 
and served with spareribs—Oh Boy!” 


Millions have long known how good sauer- 
kraut is, but few have known the good it 
does. And the news of its value as an intes- 
tinal cleanser and disinfectant has been wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by everyone. 


Sauerkraut is not a medicine, but a simple 
vegetable food. Its value is due to its lactic 
ferments, which have a tendency to counter- 
act the effects of disease-producing bacteria 
in the intestinal tract. 


These harmful bacteria are often the cause 
of serious ailments. And to keep the in- 
testinal tract free from them often restores 
normal functioning and thus brings about a 
marked improvement in the general health. 


In cases, of digestive disturbances, diabetes 
and other serious ailments, the inclusion of 
sauerkraut in the diet has often brought 
gratifying results. 


All the remarkable facts recently discovered 
regarding the value of sauerkraut as a con- 
ditioner and regulator for the entire body 
are told in detail in the free booklet, “Sauer- 
kraut as a Health Food.” It also contains 
new and tested recipes. Mail the coupon 
now for your copy. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
women breadwinners employed in the pro- 
ducing departments of its factories. That 
is to say, 52 per cent are factory hands. 
Office service claims the second largest 
group. Over 11 per cent of the women are 
employed as stenographers, typists, clerks, 
bookkeepers, and in other clerical jobs. 
These figures mean that in Toilburgh— 
which is but a symbol of all industrial 
towns—for every clerical job open to a 
woman there are five factory jobs. It 
means, moreover, that only the brightest, 
the girls with most character, stamina and 
brains, are going to make the grade and be 
able to hang on when a broad tidal wave of 
business depression sweeps the land. 

Next, after the clerical workers, comes 
the managerial and professorial group of 
women breadwinners—5 per cent, in all. 
Small? Significantly so when we remember 
that it is the ultrafeminists of this small 
group who are trying to put over blanket 
legislation which will insure the well-being 
of that big 52 per cent of women who toil 
in factory and mill. In Toilburgh, out of 
that small 5 per cent, 3.7 per cent are 
school-teachers; 1 per cent are librarians, 
journalists, and so on; and only .2 per 
cent are business managers and executives. 
To this important side light on business I 
shall later return. It should be added, to 
complete the picture, that over 26 per cent 
of the women go out to domestic service or 
take in lodgers, and these round out the 
100 per cent. 

If I have lingered over the cross section 
of this typical industrial community, which 
may be duplicated in its salient aspects by 
thousands of others throughout the land, 
it is because it is only by putting such a 
cross section under the microscope and ob- 
serving the actual throbbing facts as they 
live and move and have their being under 
our eye that we can achieve any kind of 
clear or valid notion of what our women 
breadwinners are doing, and what they— 
and the nation—are up against. 


The Marginal Girls 


With this brief survey, then, of the en- 
tire field of action, as it displays itself in a 
typical industrial town—with the factories 
nailing 52.4 per cent of our women workers 
and hollering for more, with the clerical 
occupations claiming a scant 11.4 per cent, 
while the high-priced managerial and exe- 
cutive positions require but a meager .2 per 
cent, it seems transparently clear that if a 
girl intends to climb up out of that great gen- 
eral ruck of the unskilled 52 per cent into the 
higher altitude where dwell the 11 per cent 
she must be able to meet competition. She 
must have something to sell, something 
beyond mere youth and physical fitness. 
She must possess at least a modicum of 
brains. She should have as a minimum the 
equivalent of a grammar-school education 
and be able to pass the modern mental 
tests with a grade of at least 60 per cent. 
These, it will be seen, are not excessively 
high hurdles, and yet hurdles they are, and 
they must be jumped. More and more, com- 
panies which are heavy employers of cleri- 
cal workers are using these tests to shut out 
the stupid, the slow, the mentally untrained 
or unfit. They are bound to shut them out 
somehow, or be confronted with a labor- 
turnover problem with a consequent ex- 
penditure and lowering of morale of such 
appalling magnitude as would cause the 
embattled directors to emit a yell of pain 
that would pierce the highest heavens and 
startle bright old Sirius, the Dog Star, on 
his watch. The tests are fast becoming a 
modern necessity. And every day and in 
every way they are becoming more and 
more perfect. 

On the upper or sunny side of this dead 
line which separates the office from the 
factory world you will find a great ruck of 
workers whom I am going to designate as 
the marginal girls. These have passed the 
tests and are in the clerical world—but 
they still remain precariously perched on 
its outer rim. In prosperous times they 
manage to hang on by the skin of their 
teeth, but at the slightest business flurry or 
panic they are the first ones to be laid off. 
They come shaking down like old leaves 
before the first stiff rattle of the blast. 
These fall into three groups—the mentally 
unfit, the slack, spineless ones, and the 
badly trained. Deprived of their positions 
they besiege the employment bureaus for 
new jobs. 

“T want something in the office, please. 
Oh, anything clerical. . . . Factory? 
No, I shouldn’t care for that. It’d be a step 
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down. You see, I worked in a plant once, 
and it was kinda rough. The girls weren’t 
refined. My mother wouldn’t want me to 
take a place like that.”’ 

And so they return morning after morn- 
ing, these poor little marginals; tran- 
sitionals who are neither fish, flesh nor 
fowl; denizens neither of the industrial nor 
yet of the white-collar world. 

The director of the employment bureau 
shakes her head. ‘Business is rather slack 
now,” she reports. ‘‘That’s why you’ve 
been laid off. No clerical work—but how 
about a factory job? Plenty of those.” 

At first the girls refuse. They hate that 
first step down. Then if business tightens 
still harder until only the inner core of or- 
ganizations are kept, back they inevitably 
slip into the factory world. 

Often they are mental incapables. Some- 
times, however, it happens that they are 
bright brainy girls, but undertrained. Six 
months of night study at a business college, 
slapped on top of—well, practically noth- 
ing at all, like D’Artagnan, who, when 
pickings were poor, wore his fighting rig 
over his bare skin or with just a dicky for 
show. These girls on the surface seem 
armed cap-a-pie to do warfare in the cleri- 
cal world; but test them: they show 
neither accuracy nor speed. 


Wanderlust Lizzies 


“Look here,” said the director to one of 
these girls who had failed lamentably in a 
speed test, “‘what you need is more train- 
ing. You’re smart enough, but you can’t 
compete with those girls who are just as 
smart as you are, and well trained besides. 
Now I’m going to lay the cards face up on 
the table and show you what you’re up 
against. There’s always a surplus of office 
girls, even when business is good. They’re 
a glut on the market. More girls than there 
are places to fill. So what happens? The 
high-grade, well-trained girls get the jobs, 
and the rest of them, the poorly trained 
ones like you a 

ef get it in the neck. I know that,” 
said the girl somberly. “‘That’s where I’ve 
been getting it for the last coupla months. 
I guess I must have a kind of rubber neck, or 
there’d be crape on the door before now.’’ 

“Well,” suggested the director, ‘‘this is 
my advice: You take a factory job. And 
then go to night school. For a whole year. 
Steady. That’s rather tough, isn’t it—to 
ask you to work all day and then to study 
every night?” 

“Tt’s what I done—did,”’ she corrected 
herself, ‘‘before. But I had to break off.’’ 

“Well, this time you put it through. I’ll 
find you an easy factory job that won’t take 
too much out of you. And whenever you 
can pass these speed tests I’ll guarantee to 
find you a good clerical position. Is it a 
bargain?”’ 

The girl nodded her head. She had am- 
bition, endurance, brains. 

But some of these little marginals have 
none of these banner gifts of the gods. 
Some are near-morons. They’ve gone as 
high as their mental capabilities permit. 
Filing, addressing envelopes, checking up 
the pay roll is about their top pitch. Some 
of them, again, have brains, but lack 
stamina, character, drive. They don’t care 
a fig if they’re fired. In fact, they rather 
enjoy a run-in with the boss and breezing 
in and out of offices on the hunt for the 
elusive job. They are the Wanderlust 
Lizzies, the shifters. They are clever, but 
they have a roving foot. 

But enough of these marginals. What 
about the well-trained young woman with 
plenty of brains and punch, who instead of 
falling below the requirements is actually 
too big for her place? For it must be ad- 
mitted that the business world contains a 
great many blind-alley jobs, routine posi- 
tions that lead nowhere either in advance- 
ment or in pay. For a bright ambitious 
girl to be pocketed in one of these cul-de- 
sacs is a real hardship. What can she do? 
Well, first off, she can use her tongue. If 
she is really top-hole on her job she might 
ask the head of her section to shift her else- 
where. This may or may not succeed. The 
odds are, it will not. 

The boss higher up to whom she applies 
may have troubles of his own; he may be 
hard-boiled, embittered, have domestic 
troubles or -unrealized ambitions of his 
own. He may say to her, as a manager 
said to me when I questioned him on this 
point: “Good Lord, no! If I should help 
one girl to find a better place 1’d have all 
the rest of them down on me in no time to 
do the same for them. No, a girl’s got to 
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paddle her own canoe. She might even be 
worth more to me on account of her supe- 
riority than some other girl in the same 
position, but if I raised her wages I’d be 
establishing a precedent; I’d have to pay 
that salary to all the others who came after 
her, who were only average girls. And the 
position itself may not be worth that to the 
firm. It’s easier for her to leave. 

“IT wouldn’t even tell that girl she was 
worth more to me on account of her supe- 
rior intelligence. Why? Because the first 
thing she’d do would be to confide to her 
chum—of course under absolute oath of 
secrecy—that I considered her the bright- 
est girl on the place but I didn’t dare pay 
her more on account of the other girls; and 
then there’d be little red hell to pay. 
There’s a lot of human nature in this 
world. The really superior girl who’s 
pocketed herself in a picayune job must 
just jockey herself out as best she can. All 
business is pioneering, in a way; and if a 
woman has a pioneering spirit she’ll chop 
her way out of a tight place. If she’s placid 
and easy-going she’s liable to stay stuck 
and grow dead from the neck up. It’s all 
up to the individual, to her intelligence, en- 
thusiasm, punch. They say the meek shall 
inherit the earth, and I believe it; for I’ve 
been watching these meek fellows, male 
and female, and I observe their faces are 
usually ground down to the earth they’ve 
inherited, stamped into the mire under the 
feet of some lively, hustling little go-getter 
who is making a bee line for something he 
sees off on the sky line that he’s mentally 
nailed down for his own.” 

This is a hard doctrine—but life seems to 
bear it out. It’s a case of to him that hath 
shall be given. It took considerable pioneer- 
ing enterprise to settle this country, fight 
off the Indians, the British, the Spanish and 
the French, dodge the cyclones, and go into 
business on our own as an independent gov- 
ernment instead of tailing along as the 
dumping ground of European criminals 
and blacklegs. 

But even if a bright girl exhibits a 
pioneering punch and pluck, is that a sure 
guaranty that she will arrive at the top? 
Alas, it is not. It is only in fairy tales, 
Pollyanna best sellers and on the silver 
sereen that virtue is infallibly rewarded 
with the victor’s laurel crown. In real life 
the tune goes otherwise. The noble hero is 
laughing on the wrong side of his mouth 
more than half the time. Sometimes his 
mouth achieves a permanent twist thereby. 


When Men and Women Compete 


It must be admitted that in the modern 
industrial world as it is constituted today 
the percentage of women who have attained 
important executive or policy-forming posi- 
tions is extremely small. In the typical 
industrial town mentioned above, the cross 
section of the women workers revealed that 
only .2 per cent were employed in mana- 
gerial or executive jobs. Undoubtedly this 
is low, and the cross section of a great in- 
dustrial city such as New York or Chicago 
would show a higher percentage. But not 
much. The people who organize the de- 
partments and keep them up to date, who 
improve machinery and create new de- 
signs, who extend the sales, the planners 
and the drivers of an organization—these 
key people are men. They are not women. 

Why? There are half a dozen answers, 
with a drop of truth in them all. Partly, no 
doubt, because many women in the busi- 
ness world refuse to pay the price; they 
detest the daily treadmill of impersonal 
concentrated effort and the intense absorp- 
tion required. They drop out or marry. 

But that is not the complete picture. 
The fact is, the number of these high posi- 
tions of power and responsibility is limited; 
for this limited number there are always 
numerous applicants, half a dozen men, 
perhaps one woman. And men, rightly or 
wrongly, fairly or unfairly, usually prefer 
to vote a member of their own sex into the 
coveted place. And what’s more, they will 
probably continue these highly reprehen- 
sible—from a purely abstract-justice point 
of view—preferential practices until, in 
particular concrete cases, exceptionally able 
business women force them to mend their 
ways. That some women do possess keen 
business brains, and can lead as well as fol- 
low, has been proved up to the hilt by the 
innumerable cases in which, when suddenly 
thrust into power by the death of husband 
or male relative, they have managed great 
industrial enterprises with signal success. 

There is no sex in business, just as there 
is no sex in politics or education or law or 
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medicine or art or making a loaf of bread. 
But women will have to prove themselves 
in this field just as they did in higher educa- 
tion or in suffrage. Once more into the 
breach, dear friends! Eyes front! Banners 
up! “Ladies’ *—T quote from memory— 

“are you ready for the command to march? 
Hep! Hep! Hep! No, I didn’t give the 
word to start! I just asked if you were 
ready. Back to your places, girls! Now, 
ladies, once again. Hep! Hep! Start off 
with your right foot first. Oh—is it your 
left foot? Very good. Start off with your 
left foot, ladies. And remember—no waving 
to your men friends on the sidelines. 
No, not one least little teeny-weeny wave. 
Again— are you ready, ladies? Ready 
there, all down the line? Fine! Eyes 
front! Banners up! Hep! Hep! Forward 
march!” That was good old suffrage. And 
we did it. We’ll do it in business too. 

In a certain big corporation in which 
they sell service of various kinds to business 
firms women are used to prepare the way 
for the sale and afterwards as followers up, 
but the sale itself is usually clinched by a 
man. In one particular case, upon her own 
demand, a woman was given an entire dis- 
trict to swing the whole thing by herself. 
In her second month she made such a high 
record that she outdistanced all the men. 
One of them asked her to dinner. 

“You know,” he began at once, ‘‘your 
record is so much higher than mine this 
month that I’m sore as a crab. I wouldn’t 
mind so much being beat byaman. Buta 
woman—gosh! That sticks in my craw.” 

“What could I do about it?”’ she asked 
me, relating the episode. 


Trying to Fill Two Jobs 


“Nothing. It wasn’t your funeral. 
Though I think he showed sporting blood 
in having it out with you, instead of talking 
behind your back. Is hea poor salesman?”’ 

“No—he’s a crackajack. He has a line 
of selling talk that would coax the leaves off 
the trees. But he’s up against a stiff propo- 
sition in his district.” She tailed off into a 
technical explanation. 

A certain amount of such antagonism is 
bound to exist wherever men—or men and 
women— compete in thesame business field; 
where it cannot be avoided it simply must 
be endured. 

“But women—and especially married 
women—should not be competing at all in 
these fields!’ exploded the first vice presi- 
dent of a certain company to me. “A 
woman can’t punch a time clock every day 
and still take care of her family obligations. 
It can’t be done. And if she has children 
so much the worse wall around. I may be 
old-fashioned 

“You are! Perfectly mid-Victorian.” 

“Well, thank God I am!”’ 

It is at this juncture that the whole 
question of marriage and children comes up 
for judgment, and that it is a prickly one 
is evidenced by the fact that it still rages 
as the topic of burning discussions in even 
radical clubs, and with about an equal 
number of votes cast each way. There is 
this distinction, however—that the ones 
who haven’t tried it affirm loudly you can; 
and the ones who have swear you can’t! 

But laying aside all such emotional con- 
troversy, let us look at the fact picture as 
it actually emerges in industrial life. Glanc- 
ing once more at the cross section of the 
typical manufacturing town of Toilburgh, 
the figures show that almost three-quarters 
of the office employes and seven-tenths of 
all the saleswomen are under twenty-five 
years of age. Telephone girls are usually 
between sixteen and twenty-five. That is 
to say, the vast majority are in the pre- 
marital age. 


Let me describe briefly how the cycle | 


runs—the cycle of women’s years as ap- 
plied to industrial life. Let us divide the 
cycle into three segments. First of all, 
there is the premarital segment, up to 
twenty-five or thereabouts. By that time 
the girl has been in business, punching the 
aforementioned time clock with brutal 
regularity for four or five or six years. Her 


noble state of independence, practiced both | 


early and late, in fair weather and foul, has 
begun to wither and stale. Likewise her 
latehkey, her shipshape little bachelor quar- 
ters of which she wrote home so proudly, 
and the electric grill. Oh, she can stand the 
gaff; of course she can; she’s an A 1 little 
business lady, the pride of her boss—but 
so far as the romance of it is concerned, the 
bloom is off the peach, and the pristine per- 
fection of that fruit is even badly blemished 
in spots. 
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every day. There is no manner of doubt 
that such women have elected a tough job. 


| For employers’ time clocks and babies can 


never be made to agree; both are insistent 
and brutal in their demands; and the young 
wife who must oscillate between the two 
and satisfy both is like the victim whom 
the Indians used to tie between two wild 
mustangs and then start one north and the 
other south. Sisyphus, who was condemned 
in Hades to roll to the top of a hill a huge 
stone which regularly rolled back, has noth- 
ing on such a girl. Of course she can farm 
her babies out or have a nurse in; but this 
requires planning, perfect codrdination of 
all the parts, irreproachable employers, ir- 
reproachable domestic service, irreproach- 
able kids. But where will you find such 
impeccable perfection in an imperfect world? 
It blue-prints all right in theory, but it goes 
to smash in fact. The baby gets the croup 
or nurse is found dr—er—intoxicated, and 
the beautiful schedule is shot to pieces on 
the spot. 

I don’t say it can’t be done. It can. It 
has been. It willbe. But the young woman 
who attempts it should have a constitution 
of iron, a temper of gold, nerves of steel— 
and of imagination not one scintilla. 


A Cheerless Lookout 


The case, of course, is quite different in 
certain of the professions and arts, or when 
a woman is in business with her husband or 
for herself and has no master to serve. 
There she has some leeway in the matter of 
hours, can stay at home when it is necessary, 
or concentrate her business appointments 
into certain set periods predetermined 
by herself. But such leeway does not ob- 
tain in most business offices in which 
women are employed. Women are expected 
to be on time, to be physically alive and 
alert, to perform their duties with concen- 
trated attention and zest, and to be on 
hand eight or nine hours a day, six days in 
a week, and every week for fifty weeks in a 
year, and keep right on, year in and year 
out, so long as they hold down that job. 
Failure along any one of these lines soon 
shows up in their monthly ratings, and a 


| continuous low rating means an eventual 
| discharge. It’s a cheerless lookout any way 


you turn the cards. I repeat, I don’t say it 
can’t be done. It can. It has been. It 
will be. 
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we coming to?” 
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For some morning Nature, t 
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‘FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER 


is brushed on both good and bad roofs. It protects a good roof—it stops 
leaks in any roof—it makes an old, leaky roof serviceable for years and 
thus saves the great cost of a new roof. Apply Plastic Stormtight on bad 
spots—Liquid Stormtight over all. 


For the composition, tin, gravel and canvas roofs of houses, factories, 
barns, garages, etc. The colors, black, maroon, light red and green. 


If your dealer has not stocked it, fill out this coupon below and you will be 


supplied. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


116 Fifth Ave., New York City 


This COUPON Will Stop Every Leak In Your Roof — Just Sign and Mail 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 116 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me your booklet ‘‘ Leakproof Roofs’”’ including testimonials covering years. 
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| Santa Catalina Mountains, Coronado National Forest, Arizor 
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Edwin Carewe 


presents 


Botiry LAK A Re 


A Symphony of Lrke in the Aigh and Low Places 


| From the story by @ Curtis Benton 
Directed by @ Edwin Carewe _ 


Pea 


i divine giftof Music that brought 
gry to a little orphan girl—the 
mrous power of Love and Good- 


ssby which she transformed the 
rl about her. 


‘mance weaving through scenes 
it old you breathless—yet sparkling 
thiumor. It checks the rising tears 
with laughter and 
leaves a glow in 
the heart. 


HE spell of this picture is like the witching melody 
that little orphan Rose charmed from her violin. 


Crowded with dramatic contrasts was the path by 
which Rose came from the asylum to reign as a queen 
in the palaces of luxury and to know her great love. 


For Fate led her to dwell for a while like an angel of 
light in the shadows where “Bull” Morgan ruled an 
underworld of violence and evil. 


Till the spell of her music and her goodness wrought 
the miracle in the hardened lives about her, and 
* Jimmy made a great sacrifice that her eyes might be 
blessed with sight. 


we 
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Build this winter 


Save time and money 


Avoid rush and high prices of spring building. 
Use Truscon Standard Buildings. Erected as 
easily in winter as in summer. Permanent, 
fireproof. For all one-story and many two- 


story uses. Any size or arrangement. Erected 
at minimum cost because of standardized 
units—you pay only one profit. 

A Few Standard Types of Truscon Buildings 
Lengths: Any Multiple of 2'0"'. Heights: 8'I"' to 21'5". 


Any combination of types. Any door or window ar- 
rangement. Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


- . CERPE Cleabsonn) : 
Widths—8'-12!-16!-20'-24'-28'-32'-40'-48'-50'-60'-68! 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) with Lantem 
Widths-—40'-48'-50'-56'-60! 


G Bays) 
Widths—56!-60'-64'-68'-72'-76'-80'-84'-88'-96'-98! 
106'-108'-116' 


tern 
—80'-100'-1 12' (4 Bays @ 20!'-25' or 28') 3 


Se aOR OO, Oa gf ay of 
TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths—60'-64'-68'-72'-76'-80'-84'-88'-90'-96'-98 
100'-106'-108'-116!' 


SAWTOOTH TYPE. 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28'-0"' 


Factories, warehouses, foundries, shops, rail- 
road buildings, oil buildings, garages, service 
stations, etc., over 10,000,000 square feet now 
in use. Hundreds of repeat orders from lead- 
ing industries such as American Brass Co., 
American Car and Foundry Co., Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., Dodge Brothers, East- 
man Kodak Co., Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Erie 
R. R., Goodyear Rubber Co., Robbins & 
Myers Co., Southern Cotton Oil Co. Order 


now—avoid higher costs and save time. 


Send for Full Information 
Learn how Truscon Standard Buildings can 
serve your needs. Return coupon or write us. 


;~~-~ TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY...-~ 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0. Warehouses and Sales 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 


building to be used for 


Width 


Type Length Height 
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Address (SP3) 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


and Apaches were always at war, and the 
Utes, it was charged, were discreetly in- 
fluenced for the worst by Mormons. The 
Jicarilla Apaches were gathered east of the 
Rio Grande; there were four thousand 
Apaches, of the Mimbre and Mogollone 
tribes, along the Gila, but the Mescaleros 
were more nomad. The Mohuache Utes 
were west of the border river; the Pueb- 
los were eternally peaceful—at one time, 
when they seemed at the point of a culmi- 
nating resentment, a decimating smallpox 
stopped all possibility of revolt; the Navajos 
were the most threatening to a white and 
commercial civilization. There were, in 
addition, the four tribes of the Pawnees: 
the Republics, the Loups, the Noisy 
Pawnees and the Ricaras, a distant con- 
nection. The tattooed Wacoes held to the 
Red River, the Comanches and Snakes 
occupied the head-waters of the Brazos 
and the Colorado; the Cheyennes, the 
Arapahoes and Kiowas lingered by the lower 
Arkansas. 

Satana, White Bear, was a Kiowa; he 
wore a major general’s full uniform, given 
him by General Hancock; and he traveled 
in an ambulance with a team of mules. The 
floor of his lodge was carpeted, his dinner 
table was ornamented with patterns in 
brass tacks and dinner announced by a 


| blast on a French horn. Satank, too, was 


a war chief of the Kiowas; he was a spe- 
cialist in ingenious personal atrocities; and 
he was at once so cunning and savage that 


| it became necessary to shoot him in the 


wagon that was to carry him into the exile 
of the Dry Tortugas. Big Tree was a third; 
but they were all inferior to Kicking Bird, 
who managed to fill the East with a senti- 
mental interest in the purity of his motives 
and acts. However, he had a glimmering of 
intelligence, for he became convinced that 
a state of peace with Washington—where 
he had been on an impressive visit—was 
necessary to the mere survival of the na- 
tions of Indians; and he permitted Thomas 
Batty, a Quaker, to live and teach in his 
village; but later, when a chief named Lone 
Wolf settled an envious gaze on the Quak- 
er’s hair, Kicking Bird was forced to hurry 
Batty to Fort Sill. Finally, upon the ban- 
ishments to far islands and sentences to 
Texas prisons, the Kiowas rebelled against 
the patience of Kicking Bird, and, after 
many efforts to murder him, he was poi- 


| soned by a Mexican cook. 


Refinements of Torture 


During the period of the Spanish risk— 


| it became, actually, an Indian risk—In- 


dians killed nearly three hundred white 


| men, women and children, and wasted, 


burned and destroyed a million dollars in 
properties. They were, more than anything 
else, destructive; they loved excitement; 
and what they preferred above all was that 
running off the livestock of a caravan; 
then they could get some fresh meat and 
horses and fill the remaining horses and 
cattle with arrows, shoot them at point- 
blank range with old firelock fuses. The 
Jicarillas were drunken pottery turners; 
the Utes were the best armed of all the local 
tribes, they were superior in war and hunt- 
ing. But their war-making was peculiar, 
and highly reasonable, in that they insisted 
on every circumstance favorable to them- 
selves. Failing this they wouldn’t fight! 
For attack they preferred the passage 
of the late moon; and it was their pleas- 
ure to happen on some detached wood- 
choppers, a lonely messenger or a small 
party of wagons in a narrow cafion. Occa- 
sions like those gave their sense of humor 
and ingenuity full play: if they were in a 
hurry the murdering would be swift, the 
scalps secured without ceremony; but when 
the situation was safe they lingered over 
preliminaries and refinements. It was their 
ambition to lay bare terror and uncover 
pain, and their inventive faculties were 
endless; there would be mere premonitory 
touches of steel and flame, little whisper- 
ings of torment, the feathery edge of agony, 
Be of hours before the blackened 
end. 

The Indian regarded this as normal, an 
end to be avoided, of course, but, faced 
with the inevitable, they accepted it in the 
image of men of stone. The objections, the 
tenderness, of the white race, seemed to 
them wholly unreasonable; the cries and 
expostulations they must have regarded as 
no less comic than contemptible. Vanity, 


both in conduct and appearance, was the 
mark of a proper masculine carriage; the 
men rather than the women painted, they 
eradicated every hair from their beards and 
eyelashes and eyebrows, and, slitting their 
ears to hold pendants, hung beads to the 
weight of half a pound from each. For the 
rest they wore breech clouts, moccasins and 
leggins of strouding, and arug; they wove 
their hair with gum and paint, trinkets and 
feathers; and, at war, coated their faces 
with charcoal. The bows they carried 
were three and four feet long, made of 
elastic wood, elks’ horns, or, more infre- 
quently, of buffalo ribs, but bone was in- 
ferior to the bois d’arc wrapped and lined 
with sinew. They carried, as well, lances, 
the inevitable scalping knives—in the 
Southwest there were no tomahawks—and 
shields of elk hide painted with the signs of 
the enemies they had killed. 


The Old Wagon Routes 


At peace in their villages the shields, 
and sheafs of pipestems wrapped in red and 
blue cloths, were hung on tripods before the 
lodges of buffalo hide rubbed soft with the 
brains of that indispensable animal—a 
buffalo liver dipped in gall they considered 
the greatest of delicacies—and there, to a 
little drum and a squeaking pipe, they in- 
dulged in dances of a most humorous ob- 
scenity; there they were domestic. Solemnly 
they slapped their naked and solemn 
sons and bore with their daughters, and 
varied the smoking of their formal and 
informal pipes by the food with which they 
literally stuffed themselves. In their phi- 
losophy and existence, in their fate, there 
was no tomorrow. 


These activities and pastimes of the 
Indian, Shos-shones and Brulés, Loups and 
Mohuaches, the traders into Santa Fé re- 
garded as unnatural to the point of de- 
pravity; and the contentions between the 
caravans and raiding war parties in feath- 
ers grew to the dimensions of desperate 
battles where United States troops were 
engaged. Here the Indians were at a hope- 
less disadvantage, and tribe by tribe, no- 
table chief after chief, came submissive to 
the stagnation of stated reservations: in 
1860 the Apache reservation was surveyed 
on the upper Gila and soon after the Mes- 
ealeros were brought into the Bosque 
Redondo. 

Beyond, the prairies reached to the 
pifions of the beginning mountains, a great 
land that all, once, belonged to the Shos- 
shones; the Bayou Salada was rich with 
game; the magical springs of the Fontaine 
qui Bouille were filled with votive bands of 
wampum and beads, red cloths and knives, 
the surrounding trees hung with offerings 
of moccasins and deerskins. The early cara- 
vans, before they turned to the plains and 
the Cimarron River, went a hundred miles 
farther along the Arkansas than those that 
followed; they passed the Willow Bar of 
the Cimarron and the Rabbit-Ear Mounds 
beyond; and, still a hundred and forty 
miles from Santa Fé, they were met by the 
customs’ agents under military escort. 
There was an alternate branch by the north 
bank of the Arkansas to Bent’s Fort, where 
it swung south across the Picketiwire 
River; beyond the Raton Mountains it 
entered the Dry Trail near Las Vegas, con- 
quered the Glorietas and reached Santa Fé 
from the southeast. The later wagon trains 
drove up through the Raton Pass: at the 
top of Raton Peak they halted, looking out 
on the far valley of the Rio las Animas 
Perdidas, with the Spanish Mountains 
ahead and Pike’s Peak a silver cone on the 
north sky. 

The places of rest on that slow journey, 
before the wheat fields and corn of Santa 
Fé came into sight, were necessarily many 
and familiar: the Great Bend of the Ar- 
kansas and the Walnut Valley, Pawnee 
Rock and the high mesas of the Gallinas 
and Mora, the Little Arkansas and Cow 
Creek; the trout of the Rio Pecos, under 
the Glorieta Range, were famous; Cho- 
teau’s Island was a miracle of deep green 
grass. In addition to these there were 
false ponds—a sparkling illusion of the 
prairies; there were visions and mirages, 
strange distortions, in the crystal clarity of 
the atmosphere; and men dying of thirst, 
baked with the sandy heat of the Llano 
Estacado, saw in the northwest the snow of 
the eastern Rocky Mountains. 
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Passenger coaches, elaborately painted 
and water-tight—to be turned, at need, 
into ferryboats—were sent over the Santa 
Fé Trail; they were guarded by eight men, 
armed to discharge a hundred and thirty- 
six shots without reloading; the coaches 
carried eleven passengers with forty pounds 
of luggage each, and the fare was two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. This, in reality, 
marked the ending of another decade; it 
was a herald of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway; and the first sign of the 
passage I was to make, in luxurious secur- 
ity, from west to east. I had driven in an 
automobile over part of the Old Trail, 
between Albuquerque and Santa Fé, past 
Bernalillo, through the deep cut beyond 
Algodones, and up the difficult wall of La 
Bajada; and on the mesa, barren of every- 
thing but greasewood and the gray scrub of 
mesquite, the brittle blades of soap plant, I 
had a sudden impression of the bitter toil of 
those other passages with oxen in the 
1830's. 

There was a ruin, the faint trace, of an 
old station, with the circle of the corral 
still visible; from it, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, the mesa reached sear to the Rio 
Grande and to other mountains, colored a 
dry rose; but the horizon, there, was al- 
ways mountainous, colored violet and 
dusty purple, pale blue or indigo, or white, 
flashing remotely with the morning. The 
evening settled bluely, the air grew cold 
under an emerald sky against which the 
distant ranges were dark before they van- 
ished. The loneliness, the purity, were 
immeasurable. No conceivable human life, 
I thought, could ever settle there; the 
mesa would never become loud with mills 
or paved with cities; and for this I was 
glad. There was in the air, immaculate and 
thin, a quickness of the spirit safe from the 
fumes of vitiating developments. Once 
this region was a trial of fortitude and 
understanding and luck, it was a desert 
lying between vision and attainment; but 
that, now, was over; it had grown to be no 
more than an incident of travel, hardly 
more than a waste lying between the 
coasts of America. 

A man of Pennsylvania, from the maple- 
shadowed ways of Carlisle, had projected 
the railroad of this notable improvement; 
Cyrus Holliday gave it his persistent sup- 
port through a period when any conception 
of a generally extended system of railways 
was regarded as wholly fantastic. Holliday 
had removed to Lawrence, where he be- 
came part of a free-state Kansas, and 
assisted in fortifying the town. Later, 
moving west to what became Topeka, in 
1855 he saw the Territorial Assembly char- 
ter five railroads. One, the St. Joseph and 
Topeka, like the early Atchison, was de- 
signed to run from the Missouri to the capi- 
tal. He wrote the charter of the Atchison 
and Topeka in ’59, and it was incorporated 
that year with a capital stock of a million 
and a half dollars. 

Here I was returning to the beginning of 
my journey, to the early building of steam 
railways gathered in Kansas City; and I 
recalled how, at that place, where in effect 
the Santa Fé Trail began, my interest and 
imagination had turned to the older city in 
New Mexico. I had looked, in Kansas 
City, back into the past; and now, beside 
Santa Fé, I was gazing out of the past at 
the present, at, in a way, the future; the 
trail lying like an enchanted road between 
those two worlds, ruts in the sand or railed 
with steel, had not yet lost the power, the 
significance, of its charm. 


The Picturesque Past 


The first schedule of movement over the 
tracks of what grew into the Santa Fé lines 
was announced for a Monday in the June 
of 1869; the train ran from Topeka to 
Carbondale, seventeen miles, where it con- 
nected with stages for Burlingame and 
Emporia. By 1872 it had been con- 
structed across Kansas; south of the 
Union Pacific line it captured the cattle 
shipments of the Panhandle; it was ex- 
tended by the Pueblo and Arkansas Valley 
Railroad in 1875; four years later it drove 
through the summit of the Raton; and 
Wooten, who had digged the original toll 
road over which the Santa Fé Trail 
marched, worked in his old age with the 
graders of a new era. 


A great deal of this invaded my thoughts 
in the ancient pueblo of Isleta, where, at 
any distance, the low dwellings of adobe 
could not be distinguished from the pale 
brown land out of which they had been 
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built. The heat of the sun fell in a blinding 
and inescapable flood, but it was hotter in 
the contracted interiors. I spoke to an old 
Indian with his legs wrapped in white 
cloths, his wife had spread on the stone 
floor a number of loaves of bread ready for 
baking; small holy prints in vivid color 
were on the clay walls and beneath them 
were folded the rugs that made their bed. 
The priest of the pueblo, French and bur- 
dened with age—the Spaniards had long 
since disappeared—talked for a little in a 
room cooler than the rest. There was some 
mahogany furniture, Victorian in form, 
chairs with haircloth, an insecure dark ward- 
robe, and, again, sacred pictures. The open 


corridor on the succession of his rooms, its | 


rafters and posts painted blue and hung with 
vines, echoed with the soft notes of pigeons 
and the flutter of their wings. The shadow 
cast on the plaza by the antiquity of the 
church fagade seemed never to have moved. 

Here, at least, there had been no change; 
the bullock carts, the ladders on walls 
without openings, the conical ovens, were 
prehistoric; and the somnolence of Isleta, 
as though time had passed it by, killed all 
activity and thought. It was, in reality, 
worse than the most destructive change; 
and I realized more clearly than ever before 
that the past belonged to the past; it was 
fortunate that what had gone could never 
again be exactly re-created. I had regretted 
the passage, the loss, of the Santa Fé cara- 
vans of 1830; they were more picturesque, 
finer in accomplishment and courage, than 
the limited trains annihilating time and 
space; but, while I might wish myself back 
in that gone day, it was folly trying to 
hold to the past, for where old forms 
lingered they assumed the stagnation, the 
death in life, of the pueblo. 


The Need for Freedom 


However, at the first I had looked for a 
survival of spirit rather than of body; but 
a national spirit couldn’t survive in igno- 
rance of what had given it being and what 
molded and influenced it. What, at last, I 
found was a break between what had gone 
and that which now existed: the men 
buried for a hundred years in the mesa, 
with rocks piled over them against the 
wolves, saw no more into the present than 
the living men of today penetrated to their 
own past. But this, too, I supposed, was 
healthy, or at least necessary, since the 
sheer business of living had grown so diffi- 
cult. All schemes of improvement, of in- 
struction, were helpless against the hidden 
tides that swept men and nations on and 
about. It was possible, but not probable, 
that America would come to an under- 
standing of its fibre and strength before 
that strength and fibre were utterly de- 
stroyed; it might be that it would change 
its dominating restless vision in which 
cunning and possession had equal parts for 
the calmness and power of integrity; it 
might exchange a sham living, a mean 
partisan spirit, for actuality and a dignified 
national bearing. It wasn’t necessary to 
conceive an America eternally at the head 
of the world, forever master; nations, like 
stars, had their courses. Spain had been as 
mighty as Rome; but the decline of the 
ere States in a century was appallingly 
swift. 

That, in this inexcusably short space, it 
had declined I saw beyond question in the 
West, for in the West moments, unchang- 
ing scenes, of its vigorous greatness, still 
remained, such as the trace of the Santa Fé 
Trail, the leveled corral, between La 
Bajada and the Rio Grande. History, 
there, belonged to the land, the people 
were creations of the land, of those high 
plains and of no other; and the region of 
New Mexico, all its memories, were satu- 
rated with a unique and heroic tradition. It 
was not, in essence, a mercantile tradition, 
in spite of the fact that trade had moved 
the caravans; it was not avaricious, for the 
material rewards were not large; but it was 
always adventurous, simple and high- 
tempered. 

It was all that and, in addition, America 
then was possessed by a passionate need 
for freedom—the families that moved in 
wagons out over the prairies were not 
primarily in search of riches, they were 
obscurely stirred by a need for a more 
open, a freer and better living; the men 
were in vigorous rebellion against any 
domination of their inherent principles; at 
the beginning they instinctively turned 
away from cities that were already like 
stocks upon their arms and legs. The 
young men deliberately preferred danger to 
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The freshness 


and charm 
of youth 


What more engaging than 
women who, far into middle life, 
still retain the radiance, the 
freshness and the charm of their 
youth? 

Why are such women the 
rare exception rather than the 
rule? 

Simply because of the prev- 
alence of wrong eating habits! 

The greatest menace to the 
health, beauty and vigor of 
American women lies in the 
food they eat. Too many foods 
are entirely devoid of a precious 
element without which you can- 
not have strength, vitality, firm 
tissues or clear, youthful skin. 

To supply this deficiency, eat 
Yeast Foam Tablets. They are the 
richest known source of an element 
you need. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are whole, 
selected, dried yeast. Easy to take; 
they keep and they don’t cause gas. 

Get them from your druggist; eat 
them regularly and see how much 
better you look and feel. 
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Conklin leads are 3% 
inches long. One filling 
lasts longer. Re-load- 
ing is quickly and eas- 
ily done—without a 
chance for the lead to 
jam or stick. A dis- 
tinctly better pencil in 
every practical way. 
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Simple mechanism. 

. Onehand clip saves pencil 
and clothes. 

. Conklin quality guar- 
anteed. 


When you ask for just ink, that’s 
just what you get. The man _ behind 
the counter takes down the nearest 
bottle. He wraps it up in nice blue 
paper and ties it with a pretty yellow 
string. 


You’ve got your ink. Maybe it will 
clog your fountain. pen, build on the 
nib and all come up when you blot it. 
But you asked for ink—just ink—and 
you got it. 


Call for Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink, and you 
will get ink that is scientifically prepared for 
fountain pens—ink that has none of the ink- 
faults that you thought that all inks had. 
Carter’s Inks are the result of sixty-four years 
of experience and effort. 


Another thing—when you ask for just paste 
you’re asking for trouble. Call for Cico—the 
perfect liquid paste that is always right, al- 
ways ready, requires no water and sticks best 
when spread thin. 
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security, and when, in the Southwest, they 
were not standing their tour with the cara- 
vans they were raiding over the Texas 
border. 

This, certainly, could not continue; it 
soon became neither possible nor desirable; 
and, for a little, the cowboy sustained an 
irresponsible courage and gayety of spirit. 
After that the sweeping change became 
evident and then overwhelming; settlers 
and farms appeared and villages grew into 
towns, towns into cities; men were less 
independent, less apt in emergency, yes, 
less honest. They were less honest because 
they had lost the ability to see their sur- 
rounding world as the setting for what they 
believed; they lost their individual belief 
in a servile copying of what other people 
thought. 

For a while the individual commanded 
the mass, but in the end the mass swallowed 


Writing Fluid | 
Fountain Pen Ink 
Cico Paste 


Carbon Paper 
Typewriter Ribbons 
tamp Pads 


the individual, and strongly held opinions, 
courageous acts, faded to a timid apprehen- 
sion of what the rest of the community or 
country might feel. 

Something of this decline, of course, was 
due to the magnitude, the almost instan- 
taneous development, of the United States. 
Georgia had no time in which to grow 
familiar with California, New England had 
hardly outgrown its suspicion of Kentucky, 
when they were bound by an indivisible 
unity; at once, almost, the South fought 
the North, and the War of the Rebellion 
colored all the West. That was a difference 
of opinion born in animosity; when the war 
was over the animosity, generally, van- 
ished; but with it, seemingly, went a great 
deal of the vigor—equally national on both 
sides—that sent men to death for an 
opinion. 

It was better to have a war, I thought, 
even the horror of a fraternal combat, than 
to have no opinions more valuable than 
varying sums of money, no conviction more 
tyrannical than the safety of the skin. 
And, although I had begun with a con- 
tempt for the bigotry of Daniel Webster’s 
attack upon the early West, now I re- 
garded him with a warmth of admiration; 
for it occurred to me how, in a situation of 
any similarity, the politician of today 
would conduct himself: I could hear his 
smooth accents laboring to propitiate every 
influence that might be corrupted to his 
own account. 


There were, however, no memories of 
nations, of factions or of men, in my mind 
as I sat on the rim of the Grand Cafion of 
the Colorado. I was not far from El Tovar 
and the Bright Angel Trail, and I had no 
inclination to move, to explore beyond. 
On that bench I had already gone farther 
than the combined journeys of my life, and 
I was in clear sight of the unexplorable. 
The difficulty of a mental adjustment was 
so great that I had no ambition toward 
physical effort; and, where seeing was con- 
cerned, I was now gazing at infinitely more 
than I could ever realize. My thoughts, ac- 
tually, were troubled with trivialities—the 
movement of passers-by, the old Mexican 
rugs, soft in color with vegetable dyes, 
for sale at my back, the faintly heard 
stamping of mules. My imagination swung 
into sheer space and retreated. 


The Writing on the Canon Walls 


It was morning, clear, and the sunlight 
pouring through the chasm brought out 
great masses of red sandstone; their 
shadows and the strata of the farther wall 
were intensely blue; there were, in reality, 
only three colors evident, three colors but 
an infinity of shades—red, blue and, far 
below, slate green. The distances were so 
great, the atmosphere so enveloping in its 
harmony, that a wider variety was im- 
possible. 

Red and blue and slate green: a world of 
eroded red stone set with blue shadows on 
a foundation of gray-green rock; a world 
below the world created in an immutable 
sterile emptiness, made out of nothing 
that changed but only shifted its forms and 
light; nothing in it died or was born, or had 
ever lived—its elements were transformed 
always in their own images. It held no 
time, as time proceeded on the round layer 
of fertile earth above; a million years had 
passed and the stone was a little different, a 
new talus formed, the Colorado River deep- 
ened its channel; a million years passed and 
the talus was obliterated by freshets of rain, 
the Colorado River deepened its channel; 


million led back to million on million, and 
then there was no cafion at all, but only 
the illimitable carboniferous sea.. 


This was all plain, the side 


dred feet of it; al 
hundred feet of gray cocomi 
below were a thousand feet 
shales and sandstone; a 
down, was the great red wall} 
blue surface washed with the 
from above. 

Then, at what seemed to b 
there was the Tonto shale—t 
of flinty green; but that di 
profound depth within de 
Colorado swept; the Tonto s! 
brian, so old that it held 


peaks and promontories 
mountains of garnet were lifte 
space; a Tonto platform hac 
ance of a little green cape thr 
momentary stay in a descent 
stop, that went below all the 
stars for the reason that its en| 


; it would evaporate, 
simpler elements. The earth, | 
fever, would finally grow cold 
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Shifting Color 


security; 
cactus, Spanish bayonet and 
what they were worth as a | 
mind. And vertically at the 
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was purple, the peaks were pu 
the shadows had changed fi 
indigo. There was a h 
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tI could almost hear the Colo- 

‘cold bed of gneiss, a river con- 
granite in its struggle toward 

om the fever of being. 


ark when I left the Cafion of 
‘o, evening had merely stilled its 
ping into its vastness with a 
tide that left nothing for con- 
_ the cafion showed the infinity 
vies. After that, little remained 
eof the magnetic west. It was 
‘to return. At Lamy I left on 
hich carried me across Kansas; 
over the fields, deep in grass, 
reflecting a clear afterglow, it 
ne that Kansas was held in a 
jich at any moment must be 
he clamor of change. At first 
sen no farming, but only woods 
; then lonely clearings with 
sod huts showing a glimmer of 
ye night of the plains; the open 
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side were one. But the cities, 
sen; they were originally no 
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the land, trading posts and 
houses; but that, as well, grew 
ae people of America became 
3, the tradition of the soil was 
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aers, the most inveterate indi- 
were combining in industrial 
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; was because my thoughts had 
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table and moved to death by 
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orld—an era of uncertainty 
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Moving into the unknown 
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* more valuable for planting 
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d-by to the cowboy with his 
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spread with their hordes over the country, 
then the planting would cease and stone 
streets pave the green and culverts hide 
the defiled streams from the late sunlight. 

Fortunately there was no need for me to 
make predictions, even a natural deduction 
or so was, properly, outside my purpose, 
which was that of record. I wanted to see 
the West and put down what it was in the 
terms of what it had been; others, then, 
might assert where, in their opinions, it was 
going. I had my convictions, of course; 
any effort to hide them was hopeless; but 
they were the feelings of my generation, no 
longer the youngest; they were the result 
of my experience, a condition with an inci- 
dental knowledge that could not be com- 
municated. 

It might easily be that my convictions 
were no more than prejudices. For ex- 
ample, I had no faith in the future of a 
country where the people were so inert that 
even the corrupt government they had was 
above their deserts. The people already 
were content to live in spite of the govern- 
ment, as Russia had done; they made what 
money they could, pursued what pleasures 
were open, outside of the national power 
they had founded. This inertness, as much 
as anything, was the result of ignorance, of 
ignorance in the native mind and indiffer- 
ence in the masses that, bringing with 
them and establishing traditions and lan- 
guages of their own, were resettling Amer- 
ica with Central Europe. 


The America That Was 


If they grew stronger than what they 
found they would replace it; America, and 
rightly, would be theirs; and they would 
practice on a new soil all the communal 
ideals which had possessed them to little 
purpose on the old. I was quite willing to 
admit that, even in thought, I should 
regret this; the West had shown me the 
America that was; and I should have liked 
it to succeed and flourish, its promise and 
greatness welded, where the world was 
concerned, into a perpetual West for who- 
ever was one with its heritage. 

In this connection I again recalled the 
early Eastern statesmen who bitterly fought 
any extension of their original states—it 


would end, they cried, by the destruction of | 


America. But what they failed to see was 
that the expansion must go on, and if it 
ended what they knew as the United States, 
then that federation must fail and be built 
again of other and more durable materials. 
All that might well come true, yet, I re- 
peated, I shouldn’t have to witness it—I 
could still find forests in Oregon, and the 
mesas of New Mexico would hold safely the 
wagon trails of the spirit I preferred. 


Pennsylvania, in May, was even greener 
than Kansas; the peacefulness of the town, 
the summer, to which I came back was as 
unbroken as any on the loneliness of prairie. 
It was as tranquil but different, for in this 
vicinity there wasn’t a rood without its 
grasses and flowering; the soil, that had 
been so long tilled, was still rich and dark. 
There were, everywhere, hills and little 


valleys, valleys no more than pastoral | 


lanes between hills that were orchards; 
and their banks were blue with violets; the 
cherry blossoms had gone but the apple 
trees were rosy clouds; and there were 
buttercups across the meadows. After the 
Southwest the richness of Chester County 
was incredible; after the sterile bed of the 
Rio Grande the sodded edge of the Brandy- 
wine was like a bank of emeralds. The 
old low stone houses of the country, each 


in its grove of maples and attending dark | 


plowed acres, had been once in the extreme 


West, they had been at the edge of the | 


forest, the wild; they had been the new 
America. 


Now, in the measure of their time, they | 


were old; they bore the mellow tran- 
quillity of age—the floors of white oak were 
worn, the beams were powdery with dry 
rot, the first shingles had dropped away 
and the second were patched; only the 
stone walls hadn’t changed. The stone 
walls, set in a mortar harder than cement, 
were solid, better than the masonry of yes- 
terday; but the life they held was ut- 
terly different from the activity that had 
built them. Once that life had been sup- 
ported by the fields, but now it supported 
the land, the ground had become merely 
decorative; the old Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmhouses were places of show and luxury 
and fashion. That had happened within a 
very few years—a decade ago they had 
been ignored for impressive dwellings in 
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Will More Money Help? 


AVE you ever wondered how your present income could 
possibly pay the bills? And what you could do to bring in 
Mr. Theodore P. Huntley faced that problem 
early last fall—and he solved it, as hundreds of other ambitious 
men and women are doing, by arranging to send us new and 
renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
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Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. Mr. Huntley earns 
practically all of the generous commissions we pay him while on 
his way to and from work. He says the time so spent is more 
profitable than anything else he ever tried. Every month we 
pay him extra money, 
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fancy stones and slates and stained glass, 
the approved furnishings were in a Vic- 
torian interpretation of Arabian taste. 
That abruptly changed, and whatever 
was colonial acquired an extravagant 
value; the colored stone courses were 
pulled down, the slates broken, and the 
leaded frames of ruby and orange and 
vitreous green glass discarded. Pent roofs 
over windows with many lights, hand- 
drawn cypress shingles and field stone were 
rigidly restored; and hedges of box and 
lilacs were planted where the circular beds 
of cannas had been cut. It was a return to 
as many of the aspects, as much of the 
simplicity, of the past as was possible. 
Just as the landmarks, the walls, of that 
early time were falling forever they were 
caught and braced and cherished. The old 


» | hickory chairs were saved from broken 


| oblivion, their honey-colored wood freed 


| 


from paint; walnut chests on chests were 


| recovered; gate-legged tables were scraped 


and fabulously sold; silver and copper 
luster china, primitive pitchers and Phila- 
delphia pewter from early kitchen cabinets 


| became extravagant to possess. The 
_ | kitchen cabinets were moved into reception 
| rooms. 


This was at once the mark of a quickened 


| appreciation of what the past had been— 


no such furniture was manufactured now— 
and a sign that the present was inadequate 
to its own needs. America, in short, was 
being collected; that America was over, 
the simplicity and integrity were gone, they 
couldn’t be secured by money; but the 
beauty of its common objects might be 


| preserved. The first native life was done; 


the West, William Penn’s paternal colony, 
had become the East—beyond the Alle- 
ghanies was nothing now, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Shining Mountains, were 
hardly more. In a little, I reflected, the 
last West would have vanished except 
where it was gathered in rooms and 
museums or recorded in books. 

This must happen because while objects, 
chairs and bridles with silver conches, 
stagecoaches and flint glass, remained, the 
westward movement was checked; there 
was no longer a fabulous golden Cherso- 
nese, the Cipango of the ancients, to take 
voyaging the imagination; it wasn’t pos- 
sible, as it had been granted to Fernam 
Tellez, to give an adventurer all the is- 
lands he might find but those in the Sea 


| of Guinea. The important thing—but no 


longer for me—was what would take the 
place of all that was lost, what would the 


next America be? 
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There was so much, even a 
that might happen to it; but 
special weakness to hope that 
pression, a continuation, of the 
be accomplished. I hated to < 
that was splendid willfully or 
discarded. The truth was the 
welcome for a new America to 
expense of the old. I wanted 
myself, to grow from its first 
tered bravery into a strong ari 
didn’t in the least object to 
charges of injustice, from some 
wanted it to get old with be 
nity and power, and then joi 
Spain and Carthage. ‘8 

I was, I began to suspect, a 
a political party wholly vanish 
United States; it was a fact th 
an old house, among old thing; 
was why I went West—not to 
but to recapture traces of wha 
had been. Yes, I went to 
Oregon and New Mexico for 
less than a hundred years 
reversal had been brought a 
went so quickly. But in the 
found a present still linked wit 
ning, older men valid yet, and t 
Humboldt County; the mouni 
been leveled, nor their snows d| 
money was to be made by tha’ 
I had gone just before it we 
twenty years ago I should ha 
finitely more, in twenty years | 
experienced would be an in 
improvement was relentless. | 

The summer succeeded Ma 
greenery increased in richness, 
took the place of the cloudy bl 
tal showers approached and | 
dawn and thunderstorms da 
afternoons; and then, in a flast' 
the sumach leaves were scarlet | 
come; I was finished with whi 
could make of the West. Th; 
only part I could play in it, fol 
the actuality, the romance, of } 
I no longer had the vision it rj 
endurance and skill of body, t 
soul. 

I had found too much 1 
and protected; for too long . 
ignorant; all that I could mar 
stand on a high place of reco) 
gaze over the prairie and across 
west and north and south, and | 
that those men and days would; 
back what they beautifully hel 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of } 
ticles by Mr. Hergesheimer. 
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NE of the entries in the duPont books, made in 
1804, contrasted with one of their current ledger 
sheets—done on the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine. 


SHEET No 


-RATIN| 
c JOHN DOE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


4 ~~ : E OLAV NAAR TATTLE 
villin Amer- os ; = 4 a = 
under of the : ; 


nours & Co. Partial view of one of the 


present duPont powder mills. 


“the Shadow of the Pen” 


Keeping books on Underwood Bookkeeping Machines 
enables E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company to: 


1. Prove that all items are correctly posted 4. Prove that debit items are entered in 
as to amounts, on both ledgers and debit columns and credit items in credit 


statements. columns. 


‘no longer under 


02, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company opened their 
ledger. One of its pages is pictured above. It records 
| of powder in 1804 for blasting a canal—long before 
ids were dreamed of. 


5. Prove that the items have been posted 


2. Prove that all items are accounted for, att Sie ace acersiel 


and that none are omitted from either 
ledgers or statements. 


7, duPont’s Accounts Receivable were taken out of “the 
w of the Pen” by the installation of the Underwood 


seeping Machine. 


6. Eliminate all trial balance troubles. 


7. Eliminate the labor of making thou- 
sands of statements at the end of each 
month, as under Dual Plan the state- 
ment is ready to render immediately 
after the last entry has been made. 


The Underwood Bookkeeping 


3. Prove that old balances are properly 
picked up on both ledgers and state- 
ments, and that new balances are cor- 


3, fifteen machines are in operation; approximately fe eel toctisensveieh 


000 postings are made 


|m annually. 


fe of the huge volume and 
sled nature of the duPont 
1s, the month’s accounting is 
Jed within 24 hours after re- 
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c| offices. 


ly, the balances for Ac 
1 Receivable ledgers (33 con- 
eo isine approximately 
exyers) were secured in two 
Hind ten minutes’ actual time. 


Were approximately 45,000 
js made in the month on 
u 30,000 active accounts, in 
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Nemours & Co., showing the installation of fifteen 
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Montenegrins and Czechs, who are keen and 
quick, on through the Serbs, Slovenes, 
Croats, clean to the Ruthenians and Ga- 
licians. The Tartar-Slav Bulgars seem to 
have nothing left of the old Asiatic fire such 
as the Magyars possess. And the Russian 
Slavs—the Letts, Lithuanians and the 
like—most nearly resemble the neighboring 
Galicians and Ruthenians of Hungary, most 
cloddish of them all. Poles are difficult to 
classify. I have seen more different kinds 
of Polish labor gangs than of any other dis- 
tinct race, ranging from splendid to abso- 
lutely worthless. 

If there is personal bias in this estimate of 
the value of the Austro-Hungarian as a 
pick-and-shovel man it is a bias built upon 
the personal experience of years in steel 
plants and construction jobs, and upon 
contact with hundreds of other men who 
have done much work with foreign labor. 
There is no bias due to ancestry. Such 
nemes as Day, Allan and Kutz add their 
Nordic elements to our distinct Scotch 
patronymic. 

One mighty good way to get an idea as to 
what kind of immigrants we need most is 
to take a look at the kind we don’t want. 


Men Who Like Rough Work 


Right off the bat we’re going to lay our- 
selves open to a sweet beating by saying 
that it’s not citizens we’re after. There are 
enough Americans in America right now to 
replenish and subdue this country by the 
mere mathematics of birth rate, provided 
that the present and coming generations of 
Americans would do the pick-and-shovel 
work. But we won’t. Therefore what we 
want, primarily, is not future citizens. We 
can produce all the American citizens we 
need ourselves—100 per cent stuff, at that. 
What we need is pick-and-shovel men. 
Hewers of wood and drawers of water, I 
think is the classical stuff; muckers, in 
practical words; diggers, shovelers, lifters, 
luggers, pushers, grunters. What we want 
foreigners over here for is to do the dirty, 
back-breaking work. Why not talk plain 
English? We won’t do this work ourselves. 


| So why bring in the class of people to do 
| this kind of work who do not want to do it; 


who are planning to drop pick and shovel 


| while on the way over; who put down pick 


and shovel as soon as may be, adding at 
once to the population which must have 


more pick-and-shovel men to do their hard 
| work for them? 


There was a time when this country 
needed citizens as much as it needed pick- 
and-shovel men; a time when its citizens 


| were largely pick-and-shovel men. But the 


day for the need of importing citizens is 
past. The day when any move that tends 
toward increasing our need for immigrants 


| is past, for the day when we shall be facing 


| thought is not far distant. 


the matter of overpopulation with serious 
Our present 
birth rate is not far from twice our death 


_ rate. At this speed we should double our 
| population in eighty-some years, without 


| the aid of immigration, and without the 


aid of increased quotas from those countries 
whose immigrants are of such fine type that 
they demand more immigrants to do their 
hard work. 

Little doubt in our American minds, 
which are Nordic minds, that the Nordic 
peoples are the steady, decent, strong folks 
of the earth, or that they are the finest raw 
material for American citizenship. But are 
they the best people for our pick-and- 
shovel work? And which do we need, 
citizens or laborers? 

The man with needs for rough labor will 
not, you may feel pretty sure, go in ec- 
stasies over the thought of having his 
hunkies taken away from him and Nordic 
people supplied in their stead. Long ex- 
perience has taught him that the best pick- 
and-shovel man is the one who lands in 
this country with a great yearning in his 
heart to grab hold of a pick and shovel and 
bite his initials in the handle of each in 
capital letters, mighty thankful for the 
chance to swing these wealth producers on 
the right side of the ocean. 

Among other folks that the labor man 
has no great longing to see on his job are 
the temperamental races. 'Temperament 
and the pick and shovel do not blend artis- 
tically. The less temperamental a man is 
the better dirt slinger he makes. Also, the 
man who has to get rough work done can 
see no need for the merchant races. He’s 


after the wealth producers, not the wealth 
venders; and he thinks that the needs of 
his country do not include the banana 
seller, the shoe polisher and hat cleaner, 
nor the temptation sundae dispenser who 
dispenses seven days per week. 

The labor man also thinks that the coun- 
try can produce its own sweatshop workers. 
If it can’t, the country probably can, with- 
out much loss of sleep, see its sweatshops 
disappear. We are well stocked, thank 
you, with such races as seem to gravitate 
naturally to our great cities. There isn’t 
much pick-and-shovel work to be done in 
the slums, and we have an elegant plenty 
of Black-Handers and gunmen. The Orien- 
tal rug-and-shawl bazaars seem well enough 
manned, and our rough-labor needs do not 
call for a full quota of immigrants from such 
countries as countenance plurality of wives. 
Lord knows, we have enough plurality of 
wives now, if the news headings are to be 
believed. Man may be a polygamous ani- 
mal; but we belong to those races which 
believe that if God made him so it was to 
give him something to fight, not to counte- 
nance. 

By this time you have perhaps said to 
yourself ‘‘What these labor men want is a 
lot of coolies.”” No, I don’t believe they do, 
although it has been suggested that coolies 
be imported, tagged, allowed to work here 
for a few years and then deported again. 
The coolie is, we understand, one thun- 
dering good pick-and-shovel man, and the 
scheme is worth at least a thought. But I 
believe all thinking labor men will reject it 
in the end. 

Neither do the men who need laborers 
have any great desire for Professor Russum 
to set up a plant here for manufacturing 
his Universal Robots. The labor handler 
knows better than anyone else that the 
backbone of this nation is in its working 
people. The labor handler knows that the 
great men of a country come from the 
ranks that know adversity and back- 
breaking toil, from the people who have 
the immense advantage of having to fight 
their way out of these things to better 
things. 
way out of these ranks to citizenship, be- 
cause we are not yet ready to have them do 
it. Look at California, who will not do her 
own hard work. Very simply, Asiatics will 
not do, because at this time, in spite of our 
high respect for Japan and our growing 
love for China and the square gentlemen 
who, we are coming to learn, abound in 
the republic now struggling into being, we 
are not yet ready to intermarry with Asi- 
atics; and in this our feeling is not that of 
superiority but of difference. 


What the Labor Handler Wants 


In order that strong men may spring up 
amongst us there must be possibilities of 
citizenship in those who do our rough work 
forus. And now yousay Nordics. All right; 
for agriculture and semiskilled labor and 
skilled labor, if needed; but not for rough 
labor, which is the great need. There are 
possibilities for citizenship in the Austro- 
Hungarian. The best of these peoples are 
often splendid, rugged stuff. Hundreds and 
thousands of these chaps the writer has 
handled and found among them many, 
many square-shooting, honest, decent men. 
As great a proportion of them will give a 
dollar’s worth of work for a dollar as among 
American workmen. Bohemians, Mon- 
tenegrins, Austrians, Serbs, Magyars—the 
kitchens of their women are often as clean 
as your own, maybe cleaner; and their men 
will stay with a pick and shovel till the 
cows come home. Also, they are not void 
of ambition; but the point is this: That we 
get them while they are still dyed-in-the- 
wool pick-and-shovel men, and not just 
when they are ready to graduate out of 
that class. 

The hunky has a pretty tough rep, but 
like the English bulldog, which is perhaps 
the sweetest and most unoffending of all 
breeds, he is a much maligned creature. 
Take it from one who has been in contact 
with him for many years; or if the testi- 
mony of one will not suffice, ask many; 
but be sure to ask the man who works with 
them, who has actually handled them and 
who knows them. You will be told that 
in the great percentage of instances they 
are a fair-and-square, quiet, steady-gaited 
bunch who respond like animals, sullen 
and resentful and sometimes treacherous 
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when treated like animals, but who re- 
spond like men when treated like men; 
and the writer, who has handled a few 
Spanish, many blacks and thousands of 
Italians, Slavs, Bulgars, Rumanians, Aus- 
trians and Magyars, has come to the con- 
clusion that this is pretty true of humans in 
general. 

Moderation, then, is what the labor 
handler suggests; not only in immigration 
but in the control of it. No sane labor 
man but knows that immigration bars 
must never be opened so carelessly as here- 
tofore. No sane labor man but would be 
glad to have some plan of intelligent selec- 
tion put into effect to guard America from 
the undesirables. But there is a whale of a 
lot of pick-and-shovel work to be done, and 
he wants Steve Tokacz to do it for him. 
Carl Carlson makes a peach of a steel 
erector. His folks were sailors, and he can 
shin up a column like a monkey and can 
tie more different knots in a rope than 
America will ever have need of. But he’s 
a tramp with a pick and shovel. Gwylm 
Powys is also a molder from his heels up. 
And George Scarth can throw fire bricks 
into a furnace lining in great shape. Angus 
MacLaurie is a bear cat at growing mutton, 
and any Nordic farmer who can be pried 
away from his own soil would be an asset 
tous. But Steve Tokacz can give them all 
lessons at picking and shoveling; and what 
is the meat of the nut, Steve is dog-gone 
glad to do it. No doubt about it, Heinie 
Holtzenbein is a fine rough carpenter. 
Dozens of him have knocked together con- 
crete forms without number for the writer 
in the past. But several years ago he said 
“Never again!’’ Of all the pig-headed, 
stubborn, disturbance-breeding, thick skulls 
in the world, Heinie is king. 

Of course, at that time Heinie was at his 
worst. Heinie at his best is a mighty fine 
fellow. But it is up to Heinie to prove to 
the world that he can get back to his best 
again. It’s going to prove a long tough 
pull for Heinie, but a lot of us think that 
it’s strictly up to him. A lot of us are still 
poor enough statesmen and political econo- 
mists to think that since Heinie got into 
this hole all by himself, and came mighty 
near pulling us all down into a similar 


hole, he ought to be made to pull out of it 


by himself, without any help; and this is 
not revengeful talk either. No one would be 
quicker than the average American would 
to stick out a hand to Heinie and say 
“That’s what I call a man,” and forget 
bygones, if he was man enough to make 
good after the terrible mess he made. 


Less Speed, More National Wealth 


But it wouldn’t be good for Heinie’s soul 
for the progress back into prosperity to be 
made easy. If it took centuries of travail 
and suffering to bring back the Germany 
we once respected and loved it would be 
better than to restore in a few years the 
Germany we hated. Better for the world 
to have the Germany we now pity. At any 
rate, from the labor handler’s standpoint, 
a flood of German labor into this country 
is not a thing to be considered for a hun- 
dredth part of asecond. If they would not 
be a mass of disturbance-breeding, trouble- 
making, pick-and-shovel-despising, un- 
American ferment, then let them prove it 
some place other than here. 

No thinking man can blink the matter of 
overpopulation. Of course, the very first 
recorded word of God to man was the order 
to increase, multiply, replenish and subdue. 
Triple insistence on numbers to bring about 
subdual; as though overpopulation were the 
urge to the progress of the race; as though 
surplus of peoples were the mother of the 
wonderful inventions to come that will meet 
the demands of a crowded world. Perhaps 
only when man faces the necessity will he 
invent the way by which he will reach the 
new frontiers of space. But at present the 
matter of overpopulation has mothered 
principally the invention of many engines 
of destruction, such as those Europe has 
turned upon herself, insisting that. we join 
her in the merriment. A sorry way to meet 
the problems of overpopulation. And how- 
ever desirable it may be to see the race of 
humans send their surplus hordes swarming 
from outer darkness down upon Mars as 
the Tartars swarmed out of the darkness 
of Turan down upon Europe, still America 
might be excused for hesitating to hurry this 
great hegira by any other means than her 
own birth rate. Therefore Steve Tokacz. 

After all, there can be no really intelli- 


‘gent and sensible way of regulating immi- 


gration until there is instituted some 
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method by which each community—and | 
so by totaling, each state—can give to 
some central body its immigrant needs, say 
a year ahead. In this way only can we | 
find out with fair accuracy what we need 
and want from foreign countries, both as 
to numbers and kind, and what they are 
wanted for. 

The swift development of this magnifi- 
cent America of ours was the fundamental 
thing back of the great rush of immigrants 
to us in the past. But along with the devel- 
opment there was much exploiting, and 
there still is. Some sort of a check on what 
foreign labor is wanted for will give a check 
also on those great enterprises which are 
undertaken for the sole object of increasing 
personal wealth at the expense of the com- 
mon wealth. Any move that will tend to 
slow up the exploitation of the country’s 
riches will lessen our need of immigrants 
and will be a mighty good thing in itself. 


Construction Camps in the Old Days 


Even in the essential labor tasks that are 
now just ahead of us, the need for the slap- 
dash and hellitysplit methods which we are 
so proud of as an American characteristic 
does not seem apparent. This business of 
get-it-done-quick-and-to-hell-with-the-cost 
has been overworked. It has wasted more 
magnificent national wealth than can ever 
be calculated. Of course it is impossible to 
vision the great labor tasks that are ahead 
of usasanation. Noman can dream what 
jobs are approaching us just over the hori- 
zon. But with the great jobs that we now 
can see, which are highways, and hydraulics | 
for flood control, irrigation and power, there 
is no reason why we cannot move with 
enough deliberation to avoid economic 
blunders, and to avoid the necessity for a 
great horde of aliens to get the work done 
for us some time during the next ten min- 
utes. 

On several occasions questions have been 
put to the writer which class themselves in 
one bunch something like this: You labor 
men make about the first contact with these 
foreigners after they land. As soon as 
they’ve got a roof they come to you and 
go to work. Can’t you do a lot to help 
make them good Americans? What can 
you do? Do you do it? 

The answers to these three questions, in 
order, are: 

Yes. 

Treat them white. 

Most of the time. And we’re improving 
in this last respect very rapidly. 

The labor handler is realizing more and 
more the big responsibility that is his in 
having a few score or many thousands of 
foreign laborers on his pay roll. The boss 
and his organization can do more to make 
these men like America and Americans than 
anyone else. He can do more toward mak- 
ing them decent and desirable residents 
among us; and more toward fitting them 
to citizenship, if that is desired, than all the 
night schools and all the extension courses 
extant. 

Man dear, how those poor guineas used 
to be roasted in the construction camps in 
the old days! Hardly a dollar of the con- 
tractor’s money ever got out of his hands. 
What with the commissary tickets, by 
which a large part of the hunky’s pay went 
right back into the contractor’s store at the 
camp, where clothing and food and house- 
hold stuff brought prices to make a modern 
profiteer blush for shame, the hunky was 
generally out of luck on pay day. Of 
course he bought the commissary tickets 
out of his pay voluntarily. Sure he did! 
But that certainly made it nice for the 
contractor, for with a fistful of tickets the 
wop would not be likely to buy any place 
else than at the camp store. 

Then he had shanty rent to pay; and 
though fifty cents a week or a dollar a 
month was not much, just the same, some 
of the shacks that brought in the contractor 
a hundred dollars a month and more would 
make a New York landlord turn red, white 
and blue with envy. Then, too, his rent 
was deducted whether he lived on the job 
or not; but this he could get back by losing 
a half day to thresh it out with the cashier. 
And he’d find that the cashier made the 
same mistake again the next pay day. Also 
he paid a dollar for his brass check; and 
this, too, was refunded him when he quit 
the job—if he thought to ask for it. Also, 
if he quit without giving notice, or without 
being fired, he couldn’t get his money till 
next pay day, and generally pay day for 
one month was at the end of the following 
month. 
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I remember mighty well one job where 
we were paid for May labor on the twenty- 
eighth of June. Of course the poor wops 
didn’t know enough to give a notice, and 
they couldn’t wait for pay day, so they gen- 
erally sold their checks, most often to 
some kindly disposed soul in the cashier’s 
office or to some friendly walking boss, at 
a discount of about 30 per cent. The writer 
remembers working on the rigging crew of 
a big job during one college vacation. He 
gave notice of when he was going to quit; 
but when he came for his money he found 
that the notice had not reached the office. 
He declined the kind proffer to sell his brass 
check at about half what was coming to 
him, and departed to school, leaving the 
brass check with his dad. And dad, upon 
collecting, found that twenty dollars had 
been deducted for board at one of the com- 
pany’s boarding houses. 

As dad had already, much to the flatten- 
ing of his pocketbook, paid for the feed of 
the young rigger with an appetite built upon 
a day of labor in the open measured from 
leaving the house at five A.M. and returning 
at 6:30 P.M., he was not enthusiastic about 
having that twenty deducted. But he 
mighty near had to dynamite the main 
office on the job to get that money back. 


| When they pulled this on a perfectly good 


American, you can guess how: they took the 
guineas across. A whole article could be 
written on the graft that these poor wops 
had to stand for in the old days. 

But that sort of thing is passing out. The 
labor handler has found out that the old 
estimate of these hunkies was wrong; that 
it pays in dollars and cents to treat them as 
though there might be a man or two in 
every gang. 

Take even the hard-boiled gang boss, for 
instance. You'll find that his men are no 
longer all “John.’’ He has found that it 
pays to know them as individuals. Nowa- 
days it’s Nick this and Steve that, and 
“Milan, get your shovel.” Sander—Alex- 
ander—and Mike and Jovan and Ahdom— 
Adam—are called by name, and, believe me, 
they like it. Many a gang boss nowadays 
knows the towns or provinces from which 
his men come, where previously he was 
lucky to know their country. He knows now 
which fella got frau, which fella got sick 
baby, which fella old momma be dead last 
week in starry country, and that pretty near 
the whole gang lives with Pete Yakshe, the 
boarding boss, and that Yakshe’s woman is 
“too much schén’’—very pretty. 


The Story of Poor Stanoff 


Even the general foreman on the job gets 
to know a good many of them by name; 
especially the handy men, the fellows who 
can hold a rod plumb for the city engineer 
when he’s short-handed, and who can set 
up a hand ratchet and drill a few holes 
without breaking the bit. 

Not only that, but the superintendent 
himself will follow up the fortunes of his 
labor a bit and help out many a time in 
little matters of private concern that worry 
them. A flock of quack doctors and shy- 
ster lawyers and grafting aldermen and 
short-skate police officials swarm about 
every foreign colony, bleeding these igno- 
rant people at every chance. The con- 
tractor whose men know that they can get 
help from him against such harpies, and in 
the untold embarrassments and scary diffi- 
culties that harass them from the time they 
set foot in America until they have learned 
to defend themselves in ways just as de- 
vious as the ways in which they are at- 
tacked, will have labor on his jobs when 
everybody else is crying for it. 

Maybe there is room for one rather un- 
usual instance of how these fellows may be 
helped. 

I know of a contractor who stopped one 
of his men who was hiding ballast and 
asked, ‘‘Say, Steve, where be that big 
greener, Stanoff—that too much veliki 
fella, work here on track one day? I no see 
again.” 

“Stanoff?”’ said Steve. “‘Oh, sure, Stan- 


off, dot big Bulgar. She’s dead. Flu 
ketch’m.” 

“Too bad. Stanoff maybe got frau, 
baby?”’ 


“No got,” stated Steve. “‘Stanoff no got 
nobody. No got box for sleep. Stanoff 
stop for house, bed.” 

And an investigation revealed that poor 
Stanoff was indeed dead, in bed, without 
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BACK TO THE HILLS 


the noblest men I heard discussing this 
| breach of faith on the part of the Turks was 
that if this country had entered the League 
of Nations, Smyrna would not have been 
destroyed and the Turks would not have 
violated the treaty they had made. 

My own nobler instincts have prompted 
me to favor joining this league, but you 
cannot always trust your nobler instincts 
any more than you can your other instincts. 
It is dangerous. If entering this league 
means besides feeding Europe and crediting 
her we may also be called upon any day to 
send another army there to keep the peace, 
I am teetotally against going into it. 
Enough of a thing is enough. 

But you cannot take the time to sit 
down and digest any kind of news before it 
changes, and you must face some other ex- 
citement. The general elections in this 
country flared up and went off with a ter- 
rific explosion. Back home that same day 
the people had cast their ballots as usual. 
With us it is a very simple business. We 
go to that little courthouse, fill out the 
ballot, thrust it through a broken pane in 
the window. One of the two men inside 
numbers it and thrusts it into a stone 
pitcher which stands on the table. That’s 
all there is to it. Then we go on about our 
affairs, knowing well that it means little to 
us which party is in power at Washington. 
Whether it is the Democrats or the Repub- 
licans we keep on passing under the rod and 
looking to God for our salvation. This is 
about all we can expect, and it is not de- 
pendent on politics. 


Two Bushels of Wheat for a Meal 


The gluttony and extravagance of the 
people in the fashionable restaurants terri- 
fied me. I wondered what it would mean 
to them if they could catch a glimpse of the 
barren hillsides and weed-grown fields all 
over the country where five years ago rich 
harvests ripened in the sun. Last year 
coffee sold in these restaurants for ten cents 
more than a bushel of corn would bring in 
the West. Right now an ordinary break- 
fast with a slice of melon costs more in a 
first-class hotel than we can get for two 
bushels of wheat. And a half-grown year- 
ling sells for less than these people pay for 
one planked steak. I do not know what the 
politicians think they are going to do with 
our taxes and with the labor situation and 
with all the other expensive problems they 
are making for us by way of keeping them- 
selves in office and their political friends 
provided for, but I can tell you what is 
bound to happen soon or later: Every 
young man in this country will have to be 
drafted to the land, as they are drafted in 
other countries for so many years’ military 
training and service. Then there will not be 
so many long lily-fingered gentlemen with 
polished nails sitting around these res- 
taurant tables or in the midnight roof 
gardens. Because when they finish a four 
years’ sentence to honest labor their hands 
will never be the same any more, and noth- 
ing will polish their nails any more, and 
they will have lost some of this decadent 
cabaret suppleness of the legs. But, Lord, 
what a change upon the face of the earth, 
when rich men’s sons are fastened down to 
it! The land will be built up, all of it down 
to the last swamp and desert. And not so 
much millionaire capital will be spent in 
hotels and fashionable apartment houses 
and tall office buildings. Prices will go 
down, and labor will behave itself or starve. 
This is why we have strikes now. The 
workers have the drop on us because there 
are too many folk in this country too lazy 
or too smart to do hard work with their 
hands. 

I do not know that we can live up to the 


Scriptures anywhere; maybe it was never 
intended that we should. I have observed 
that most people who make a devilish 
point of doing it develop moral conceit, 
which usually renders them unbearable to 
their fellow men. So I have always en- 
deavored to be only moderately righteous 
and to keep within humble reaching dis- 
tance of the Scriptures. But the longer 
I stayed abroad in the world the farther I 
seemed removed from my ordinary Chris- 
ie experience, especially from verses like 
this: 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 


(Continued from Page 16) 


whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.”’ 

The fault may have been mine. I may 
be pinched to a meanness of spirit by a sort 
of bigotry and envy at the richness, vivac- 
ity and prosperity of the world, but I could 
not see much which was true that ought 
to be praised. On the contrary my mind 
darkened day by day with bitter thoughts. 
Instead of the sense of justice which makes 
men noble, I began to acquire the sense 
of injustice which makes men ignoble; I 
could see how stupid my neighbors at home 
would look in these hurrying, ardent, well- 
groomed crowds along the fashionable ave- 
nues. But one of them, just one, is worth 
more in virtue, patience and long suffering 
than a handful of these smart fellows, 
however successful they are, because he 
has the courage to face bad weather, 
perpetual poverty with long hours of labor, 
that these people may live and prosper. He 
does not know it, he does not think it, his 
vision is holden to the land and the vicissi- 
tudes of his own narrow life, but this is its 
meaning. If the virus of the world I was 
in ever enters such men, this world, this 
civilization, its wealth and culture are gone. 

The front page of every daily paper 
might be called the murder, scandal and 
bandit page, because the leading feature of 
it is usually that kind of feature. I was 
mentally pop-eyed from reading them, de- 
graded and guilty of what I knew. This is 
a very insidious kind of guilt, because you 
are decently innocent of the wickedness 
upon which you indecently nourish your 
mind. I had seen so much that did not 
feel right or look proper, I had passed 
through so much disturbing news and bad 
news that when at last I started home my 
catastrophic imagination was still working. 
I expected the worst, some disaster to have 
happened there. 

But when I arrived nothing had hap- 
pened, nothing had changed. The same 
serene silence. Nobody had committed a 
fault worth publishing, nobody had made 
any money or spent any money. The 
weather had been good for the harvesting. 
And the social calendar for the week was 
full. The usual neighborhood picnic had 
already come off. This is some bright day 
in the early fall when everybody spends a 
day in the woods gathering nuts. The chil- 
dren lead, then the lovers, young men and 
maidens. At last, toward noon, come the 
fathers and mothers with their hampers of 
food, to be laid out at some convenient 
place, upon snowy cloths spread upon the 
autumn leaves. The food is abundant, the 
cooking is terrific, but nobody gets sick. 
The Hippodrome itself would be too small 
a place to stage the riot and joy of these 
picnics. 

The lovers pair off and sit removed, as 
is their recognized right; the older men 
work into groups and talk importantly, as 
is their nature; but the mothers are every- 
where, dispensing their bounties, discuss- 
ing their cakes and pies, squalling at their 
children, sedately dividing the harvest of 
nuts that lie in heaps upon the ground. 


Neighborly Methodism 


I missed the cotton picking at the 
Sprattling farm and the grand dinner 
served by Mrs. Sprattling. But all the 
girls and boys were there, I heard, and a 
little gossip about what went on among 
them, nothing much, if you were not ma- 
liciously psychoanalytical in your inter- 
pretation of this gossip. 

I am a Methodist. It is impossible that 
I could ever be anything else in this world 
or the one to come. If any very searching 
question is put to me about my human 
past at the final judgment bar I shall an- 
swer simply that I am a Methodist, which 
will be explanation and excuse enough for 
whatever faults or virtue I may have 
developed in the scrimmage of living. But 
this generous creed which allows so much 
play in the spiritual harness has another 
advantage—we can enjoy a religious serv- 
ice with any other Christian denomination 
without feeling snobbish. So, the next day 
after my return being a Sabbath day, and 
feeling the need of being shriven and getting 
the worldly scenery wiped out of my mind, 
I went up to their church to worship with 
my Baptist neighbors. 

The house was crowded. The congrega- 
tion was divided strictly according to the 
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two sexes. I sat in the female amen corner, 
where I used always to sit when I was a 
circuit rider’s wife in the Methodist itiner- 
ary. This location gives one a human-eye 
advantage both of what is going on in the 
pulpit and of what may be going on in the 
congregation, with no cranking of the neck 
or unseemly exhibition of that curiosity 
which we all have. I counted nine infants 
in my corner and fourteen more in the ma- 
ternal body of the congregation, restless 
youngsters who demanded their rights and 
got them. The bowed shoulders of these 
mothers, the soft giving look upon their 
faces, their serenity—it was beautiful, and 
belonged to that service, but not fashion- 
able. The faint iridescence of the young 
maidens seated behind these mothers and 
older women was the only evidence there of 
any manner or style which belongs to the 
world. 

Services began with a hymn. There was 
no trouble about raising the tune; the ques- 
tion was whether we could ever get it down 
or not. Fortunately this was not necessary; 
so many of the women sang high treble. 
We were led in prayer. I know something 
about the worth and quality of prayers in 
a church, as others may know the differ- 
ence between a masterpiece and a clever 
imitation. This was a masterpiece of 
homely eloquence. He had an anthem 
voice, that preacher. The ‘‘Amens”’ of 
the deacons sounded like feeble, humbler 
echoes. He omitted nothing from this 
prayer. He prayed for the people, and for 
the harvest, and that the weather might be 
suitable. He mentioned all little children 
among us. And finally he searched up the 
men in power at Washington. It is the cus- 
tom in every church to pray for those in 
authority, and in my church we mention 
the President of these United States every 
Sunday morning politely, in a tone which 
implies that so great a man needs little re- 
vising. 

Not so this preacher. The inference was 
plain that he believed many improvements 
could be made in the souls of those men in 
authority if so be the Lord would bring 
them to their knees and elect them to a 
lowly contrite mind. I had no idea anyone 
around knew that much about what had 
been going on at Washington. 

Then he arose from his knees, took off his 
coat, laid it on the bench behind him in the 
pulpit, opened the Bible and took his text, 
pick was “Put on the whole armour of 

Oo Me 

This was the last we heard of that text 
by word or inference. He simply used it as 
a springboard to all the Scriptures he could 
remember which might or positively did 
apply to our case as human beings. He 
preached one hour, with less and less 
hesitation. In that time he covered all the 
space between the most damaging proph- 
ets and Revelation. Now and then his 
blood-shotten eye quivered like lightning 
upon the young he-goats in the back of 
the house, and once he let them have this: 
‘‘And they shall be gathered together, as 
prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall 
be shut up in the prison, and after many 
days shall they be visited.”’ I do not know 
what this Scripture means, but it sounded 
fearful to the ear. And there was not one 
eye abroad in the back of the house. Every 
youth sat rigid, as if he had been over- 
taken in his secret fault. 


A Good Text 


I observed when he came to the saints he 
quoted tenderly from the New Testament. 
And he was mindful enough of those round- 
eyed babes who had not ceased to watch his 
every movement, to drop into a softer tone 
with a sweeping gesture which included 
them all and say, ‘‘Except ye become as 
little children, ye cannot enter the King- 
dom.of heaven.” But from first to last he 
quoted Scripture; not his own interpreta- 
tion of what the Lord meant, but what the 
Lord said, literally. There is no dodging a 
sermon like that. The word of the Lord 
always fits you or pinches you somewhere. 
Altogether it was one of the most searching 
sermons I ever heard. 

One circumstance which I have never 
heard mentioned impressed me—the sim- 
ilarity between the delivery of an Episcopal 
minister and that of a hardshell preacher. 
They both chant their sermons. The differ- 
ence is that the rector reads his discourse 
in the same measure from end to end and is 
not hurried or stirred by his thoughts, 
while the hardshell preacher depends 
strictly upon the Word, and the more of it 
he remembers the louder and more rapid he 
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chants, until it is quite possible for him to 
reach the sublime stage of incoherence. 
There is no doubt in my mind that he is 
literally carried away at that point by: the 
emotion of his faith in God. Certainly this 
is always the view taken by his congrega- 
tion. And it seems to me preferable to the 
coolly critical attention given by a merely 
politely intelligent congregation. 

Immediately after the sermon the sacra- 
ment was served. If this bread and this 
wine had been offered me I certainly would 
have fallen on my knees and taken it, which 
is not the way these people took it. They 
sat up with their eyes open and a solemn, 
blessed look on their weary, weatherbeaten 
faces. But the deacons who passed the plate 
and the cup omitted me. 

I was not offended. What impressed me 
was that they do believe something too 
sternly to be polite against their own con- 
science. It occurred to me that a mere 


Methodist might seem to them to have | 


some of the qualities of a spiritual bounder 
in this matter of communion, for it is known 


that we would not hesitate to commune | 


with any denomination, even a sinner. I 
thought so by the swiftness with which the 
deacons skipped me. 


The service was not yet finished. This was 
a very special occasion. Twice every year | 
these Baptists wash one another’s feet. The | 
preacher called attention to the fact that it | 
was one of our Lord’s last commandments. | 
I never knew that before, but he stood | 


up and read it from the thirteenth chapter 
of Saint John. It was after the Last Supper. 
“He riseth from supper, and laid aside his 
garments; and took a towel, and girded 
himself. After that he poureth water into 
a basin, and began to wash the disciples’ 
feet,’’ the preacher read on slowly until he 
came to that place where Peter protested 
against this humility in his Lord. ‘‘Thou 


shalt never wash my feet!’’ The preacher | 


lifted his eyes, swept us with an authorita- 
tive look and went on in a sterner voice, 
“Jesus answered him, ‘If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me.’ Simon Peter 
saith unto him, ‘Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head.’”’ 


Competing Saints 


That clinched it so far as these people 
were concerned. And I have been wonder- 
ing ever since why the rest of us in 
other churches do not wash one another’s 
feet. The ceremony began at once. First 
one deacon, then another would rise up, 
lay aside his coat, gird himself with a towel, 
take a basin of water, kneel before another 
deacon and wash his feet. Then that one 
would rise up, lay aside his coat, gird him- 
self with this towel, take the same basin 
and wash his brother’s feet. After this they 
stood up and addressed each other in low 
sweetly rumbling tones. I was too far off 
to eavesdrop these sacred confidences, but 
from their solemn, shining faces I inferred 
that they exchanged words of Christian love 
and encouragement. 

Two of these old saints impressed me 
particularly. They are neighbors. And 
there is always a fierce competition be- 
tween them as to which will get the better 
of the other in a trade or any business affair. 
But now they sat side by side, their feet 
mutually washed, their vows of Christian 
charity exchanged, each with his arm over 
the other’s shoulder, like two old weather- 
beaten roofs leaning like a shed and a gable 
together to shelter their gospel and their 
dearest doctrines in a perverse world. 
Surely it is not our deeds, nor even our 
achievements, however great, that save us, 
but it is some invincible faith like this in us 
which transcends every mortal power and 
weakness. 

While this ceremony was going on the 
congregation sang, “‘ How firm afoundation, 
ye saints of the Lord.” 


Nothing untoward happened except 


that one very ancient and palsied deacon 
spilled his basin of water over himself. But 
he passed with such awkward majesty 
through this accident that it only gave him 
a drenched doctrinal dignity in excess of 
that of the other deacons, whose clothes 
were not wet. 

There was one old man who washed not, 
neither was he washed. But as the solemn 
ritual of love and humility went on he 
seemed to shrink and grow smaller, more 
downcast in his corner. It appears that 
being very poor in dollars, and having 
much more corn than he needed, he was 
led by the devil into mining moonshine 
somewhere in a very secret ravine in this 
neighborhood. Officers of the law got the 
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You Can Make 
7500.00 to71000.00 


a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 
Mill—no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: ‘I cleared $500.00 
last month on my 25 bbl. Midget Mill.’’ 

A Tennessee customer says: “‘My books show a 
gross profit of $23.50 per day for my Midget Mill.”’ 

A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
‘““My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months.” 

Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 


Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, supply 
community with flour and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 
profits and extra added profits by milling a “‘ Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper"’ on the new and wonderful 
“‘Midget Marvel’”’ self-contained, One-Man Roller 
Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because of 
its big yield of high-grade flour at low cost. When 
you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 


have the right to use our nationally advertised brand 


“FLlavo” Flour 


‘*Famous for its Flavor”’ 


3,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 
Mills. There is a demand in your community right 
now for ‘‘Flavo"’ Flour. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable business in which you could 
engage. It will make you financially independent. 
Start with a 15, 25 or 50 bbl. Midget Marvel Mill, 
according to the size of your community. You can do 
so with comparatively little 
capital. This is a real life-time, 
red-blooded proposition—are 
you the right man? If you are, 
then we will sell you one on 
30 days’ free trial. 

Write for the free ‘Story of 
a Wonderful Flour Mill’’ and 
full particulars. Do it now be- 
fore some one else takes ad- 
vantage of this wonderful 
money-making opportunity in 
your community. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 
2351-2357 Trust Bldg. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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He Gets Bran 


But doesn’t know it 


Folks soon or late reject 
clear bran. It’s tasteless. So 
in Pettijohn’s the bran is 
hidden in luscious flakes of 
wheat. In special wheat with 
wondrous flavor. You never 
tasted a finer breakfast 
dainty. 


Pettijohn’s makes whole 
wheat and bran inviting. 


You'll serve it often if you serve it once. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 
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prefer socks which com- 
bine smartness with 
sturdy service. Most 
“Onyx’’ dealers carry 
our triple-clocked half 
hoseillustrated attheleft. 


Emery & Beers Co., Inc. 
Wholesale New York 
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She Wanted a Profitable 
Dignified Position 


HAT is why Mrs. Lillian 

Reiske, of Connecticut, 
wrote to us for our plan. It en- 
abled her easily to earn 


$2.30 in 
30 Minutes 


Here is Mrs. Reiske’s own story: 
“When I phoned the grocer our 
daily order, I obtained a subscrip- 
tion for The Country Gentleman for 
his clerk. His daughter wanted The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. While my 
pen was still wet (from writing the 
receipts) I saw an acquaintance 
calling next door. I got his sub- 
scription for The Saturday Evening 
Post as well as that of my neighbor.” 

Like Mrs. Reiske you, too, canearn 


More Money 


When you want it. We need more part- 
time representatives in your territory 


right now. For full details 


hi THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
% 208 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
3 Gentlemen: I am interested in a wholesome, dignified plan which will pay me liberally for spare 
time. Please tell me about yours, but without obligation. 
IN anéy se 


Address_ 


City State 
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worm and the juice, but not him. His 
brethren did that. They turned him out of 
the church. Later they received him into 
the fold again. But his fault lies like a sedi- | 
ment in the cup. His Christian character 
is not yet clarified. So his feet were not 
washed. Maybe they will be next year. He 
touched my heart. He was so nearly the 
image of that publican and sinner, always 
seen in the rear of the saints, to whom my 
husband used to preach so comfortingly. 
But my husband was a Methodist cir- 
cuit rider, and maybe a trifle too tender in 
his dealings with sinners. As for these 
stern old hardshell saints, you must show 
the very ripe fruits of repentance before 
they will pet your soul or show public con- 
fidence in you. 

The good women also gird themselves 
with towels and wash one another’s feet. 
But I observed one who held aloof. I know 
her. Sheis avery diligent daughter of God. 
She will do her duty by you whether it 
hurts or not. She has a busy little old 
wrinkled face, even when she sits compelled 
to repose under the gospel, as if she were in 
the habit of perpetually thinking about 
how much she had to do tomorrow and 
must get about her work earlier than usual 
to make up for this Sabbath-day idleness. 
Now she sat prominently in the amen cor- 
ner, her little hickory-nut face lifted and 
primped to a sort of spiritual sniff. Her 
skirts were drawn forbiddingly close about 
her ankles and her feet stuck as far back as 
she could get them under the bench. None 
of the towel-girded women approached her 
with their basins of water. 

I have never known what it was to have 
a religious rite made of washing my feet, 
but since it was one of the doctrines of her 
church I wondered how she dared not to 
take part in it. 

Being a meddlesome Methodist with less 
delicacy than I ought to have, on the way 
home I asked her why she didn’t take part 
in this duty. 

“They know!” she retorted grimly. “I 
lay sick in my bed for weeks this summer, 
and them women neither visited me in my 
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affliction nor did they w: 
though they knew that 
do it for me. Now they 
feet!” 

This was about the pro 
saw a woman take of he 
such a thing as vanity of the 
lady has got it. As for me, | 
amused reverence for the gs 
heinousness she let go like th 
hand on the cheek of her 
bors. 3 

Before dismissing his cor 
preacher finished the servicey 
fourth verse of the thirteen 
Saint John, which are het 


after he had washed ®the ° 
ciples: ‘‘A new command 
you, That ye love one ano 
loved you, that ye also | 
No long-winded exhorta 
stand; just that, with his a 
head bowed. 


given, a little closer and 
like children in our Fathe 

What I mean is that 
here in these hills, not so f: 
have more quietness with 
the people of the world 
how many handfuls they 
we suffer is merely a matter 
work, and fine clean po 
get in jail for embezzle 
little to steal. We hate on 
a trade. We do not keep 
tions are with the simple 
life. We do not covet ore 
because we all have about 
more. 

It has occurred to me 
the bright Solomons of 
could be sentenced to a 
and to attend preaching re 
munity like this, much ot 
vexation of spirit which 
too much of the wrong 
might be sweated and du: 
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N a library a quiet, clean floor is almost as 
necessary as book-shelves. The Denver 

Public Library, one corner of which is pictured 
here, is one of many public buildings that have 
floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

If you took the trouble to write down on paper 
the qualities that a floor should have, you would 
write an almost perfect description of a linoleum 
floor. 

For a floor should first of all be durable and 
long-lasting, and, when properly installed, Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum makes a practically permanent 
floor. 

A floor should be waterproof, easy to clean 
and to keep looking well. The cost of maintain- 
ing the floor should be low. 

Linoleum floors can be cleaned thoroughly, 
more quickly, and with less effort than almost 
any other type of floor. The linoleum floor never 


needs expensive refinishing, and an occasional 


All things that 
a floor should be 


waxing and polishing is all the care it demands. 


Quietness and a restful resilience to the tread 
are outstanding qualities in linoleum and desir- 
able virtues in a floor. In a library, for instance, 
chairs move noiselessly and people move about 
without disturbing others. Linoleum is warm 
to the touch, and, in the different colors and 
patterns in which it is made, is pleasant to the 
sight. 

Your architect, contractor, or any good lino- 
leum merchant can give you more extended in- 
formation on the value and economy of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. If you are interested in 
floors for any business, shop or office or for public 
or semi-public institutions, write for our free 
book, “Business Floors.” It contains 48 pages, 
and includes photographs of installations, plates 
of colors and designs from which to choose, 
and directions for laying linoleum over concrete 
or wood. Sent on request. 


ArMstTronc Cork Company, LinoLeum Division, 8/2 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


for Every Floor in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap hack 


irmstrong’s Linoleum 


A Little | goes a Une way— 

You are proud of your sink, porcelain, and 
other kitchen things when you use Old Dutch 
A Cleanser. The Old Dutch Way means satisfac- 
tion, ease and thoroughness in cleaning, and 
_ Saving in household expense. 


A natural cleanser, composed of fine, soft, 
flat, flaky particles—there is nothing else like 

Old Dutch. These flat particles make complete 

_ contact with the surface and wipe the dirt away 


- : = ‘inaclean sweep. Contains no lye, acids or hard 
_ grit, which scars the surface and grinds in the dirt 


_—use Old Dutch for all cleaning. 
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le in a wind the idea has run all over the L living will fall. Moreover, we can never pay our 
that what this country was unwilling to if G at @ ate to you.” aie 
‘or political reasons it will be bound to do They have said this so incessantly, so plausibly, 
economic reasons. Not, as was once said, CARTOONS BY HERBERT JOHNSON with so much hypnotic orchestration, and it has been 
d back from Jericho; but now for its own so little challenged, that it is imposed upon our 
sake of its prosperity, it must put forth ; thought. We almost believe it. We are saying it 
urope and save civilization again. i ourselves, like a piece got by heart. Wall Street says 
it that now threatens civilization? The a it. The United States Chamber of Commerce says it. 
strate. There is no Hun at the gate. a ‘ The Administration says it. The farm bloc says it. 
| 
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4 


a state of mind—a state of the collective Senator Borah, most irreconcilable of those who fought 
nind. There is a quarrel over material the League of Nations on the ground that it might 
reparations, debts, advantages and guar- involve us in Europe’s quarrels, proposes an interna- 
in the attitude of being about to commit tional conference to solve the economic difficulties of 
icide the nations of Europe all with the Old World lest, if we do not act, Europe will break 
l upon the United States to restrain up in war again; whereas, if we do act, peace may be 
a the deed. rescued from the brink, Germany can be financed and 
hey call? Is it because we are wise? the American farmer will have a better marke! ‘o 
temptuous of our wisdom. Is it his grain. The harmony is international. It dwells 
are just? Among upon codperation, mutua! 
they call us Shy- the fact of a common little worid 
why? Because we in which we all must work and 
live together, and the blessings 
of a free exchange of goods for 
everybody’s higher welfare. But 
there are two distinct themes: 
The American theme is foreign 
markets. The European theme 
is give, forgive and lend. 
Europe knows precisely what 
it wants; it is never off the tune 
of its own purpose. On our side, 
among the interventionists, there 
is only a nebulous idea that there 
is something we could do, both 
happily to save Europe from it- 
self and preserve our foreign 
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ot say this out 
. So they say: 
you can live in 
ver there in America. 
ean’t. You cannot 
fithout us. We are 
mers. If we sink we 
ys you down. Your 
‘will wither. There 
obody to buy your 
hat will you do with 
jur factories will shut 
labor will be unem- 
{Your standards of 
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markets. Senator Borah, taking him as a type of those who 
now think we should act for imperative economic reasons, 
is vague about how we should act or what we should do be- 
yond sitting in at a round table, as we did once before, with 
people who had nothing of substance to trade and calmly 
proposed to divide up the raw materials of the world, espe- 
cially ours, on an altruistic basis. Or take Senator Robin- 
son, who just before the French began to occupy the Ruhr 
Valley moved by Senate resolution to get an American 
appointed on the reparations commission. He says: 

“We are impelled by motives of common humanity to 
act. Would you stand idly by and see Europe destroy 
itself? Moreover, our farmers are suffering. While Europe 
is in this state it cannot buy our agricultural surplus. 
Therefore it is a practical matter. We must do something.” 

That is what so many people say. We must do some- 
thing. What? Give, forgive and lend. 

One would think that since the doors of the United 
States Treasury were closed to Europe we had done noth- 
ing. Well, then, here in this middle foreground let us raise 
some facts to view. 

Everyone knows that on account of the war the Amer- 
ican Government loaned to the Allied governments of 
Europe, on their I O U’s, $10,000,000,000, which sum by 
now, with accretions and accrued interest, amounts to 
about $11,500,000,000. What everybody does not know is 
that since the war the American people have put abroad in 
the world, to help Europe directly or to take up her load, 
nine or ten billions more. This enormous additional sum 
is represented by: 

Foreign loans floated in this country through Wall 
Street, $2,000,000,000; foreign currency sold in this coun- 
try, of which almost worthless German marks alone have 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000,000; commercial credits; 
remittances of money and goods direct to Europe by Old 
World people and their descendants; privately financed 
works of relief apart from that paid for by the United 
States Treasury, say, $350,000,000; investments of private 
capital abroad; and unpaid interest on the Allied debts 
to this country—interest which the American people are 
taxed to pay. This item will be explained later. 


Things We Are Not Told 


F THE figures worry you look away. Behold it in the 

shape of goods. All this giving, forgiving and lending in 
terms of money was simply to enable foreign peoples to buy 
American goods. In the four years since the end of the war 
our exports of goods have exceeded our imports by more 
than $10,000,000,000. That is to say, foreign peoples have 
received from us $10,000,000,000 worth of merchandise 
more than we have received from them. 

The Comptroller of the Currency, D. R. Crissinger, in 
reply to those who “persist that this country has not done 
and is not doing its full part,’’ recently made the calcula- 
tion that from August 14, 1914—soon after the war began— 
to the end of 1922, our contributions of 
credit and things to the world first and last 
had been nearly $22,000,000,000. And our 
total national wealth in 1914 was estimated 
at about $200,000,000,000. Imagine it! 
Take a full minute! In eight years we have 
given, forgiven 
and loaned away 
an aggregate of 
things equal to 
one-tenth of what 
our total esti- 
mated wealth was 
when we started. 

Yet we are 
wrung by propa- 
ganda. We must 
do something for 
Europe. We are 
almost persuaded 
that we owe her 
something on ac- 
count of civiliza- 
tion, and that if 
we do not recog- 
nize this moral 
obligation we shall 
lose our foreign 
markets. And we 
are in danger of 
being quite per- 
suaded that what 
Europe owes us is 
beyond her power 
and means; that 
although this 
country, with 
$200,000,000,000 
of national wealth, 
could and did in 
eight years give, 

* forgive and lend 


“MABRY ME To REFORM me | 
\F You DON'T, LL GO To 
ZE Dogs! 


away more than $20,000,000,000 worth of things, the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy, with a combined na- 
tional wealth estimated in 1920 by Edgar Crammond be- 
fore the London Bankers’ Institute at $248,000,000,000, 
cannot in twenty-five years pay the $10,000,000,000 they 
owe to the Treasury of the United States. 

Well, that is because we have not been thinking our own 
thoughts. We have been thinking the thoughts of Europe. 
We have been too willing in the international chorus. 

One speaks lightly of propaganda in order not to become 
too serious about it. It is a kind of twentieth-century 
sorcery in which a few are extremely skilled, or it is a 
systematic delusion, like fifteenth-century witchcraft, con- 
cerning which one is liable to be absurdly mistaken. 

You are talking to a senator in his private chamber. You 
happen to say propaganda; not with any emphasis at all, 
just naturally in a certain place. He makes a sudden 
startled gesture. 

“You need not tell me anything about propaganda,”’ 
he says. “‘Don’t I know? They a 

There he stops. The gesture is abandoned. After a 
moment of silence the conversation moves on. Who are 
they? He does not know. If you ask him he says he 
doesn’t. But that gesture was involuntary. You think he 
is excited, perhaps, or morbidly suspicious, as statesmen 
often are. Still this same thing may happen four or five 
times in one day, with senators of different habits, and 
then with a member of the Cabinet. 

It is an Old World art. That we know. It is assiduously 
practiced upon us. That we know also. How much of it is 
spontaneous, how much of it organized, how much of it 
we naively do to ourselves through a press that is wide 
open to foreign news in the foreign viewpoint, more than 
the press of any other country, we do not know. And if we 
knew, what could we do about it? 

In four years we have used up a forest to print the basic 
European formula with its endless variations. The for- 
mula is: ‘Every day, in every respect, our condition gets 
worse and worse.” 

You might suppose they were hysterical and believed it 
themselves, except for the fact that it is greatly to their 
advantage to make us believe it. Purposeful hysteria, 
possibly. We are mesmerized. We do not even wonder if it 
is true. We take it for granted. Facts in support of it 
receive constant publicity. Facts in contradiction receive 
much less, not being fanned by the breath of propaganda. 
If you question it voices are raised around you. What? 
Do you deny that there is malnutrition in Europe, that 
infant life is suffering, that the American Embassy in 
Berlin finds it very difficult to pro- 
cure. milk for its own babies? No! 
That is all true. Only, there is 
another side to the picture. 

While committing intentional 
financial bankruptcy, and while 
selling worthless marks by the 
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bale all over the world, Germany has been b 
factories, though none had been destroyed {; 
until now her industrial equipment is greater 
She has restored her railroads to perfect co 
has erected public buildings. She has made p; 
work of reconstructing her merchant marine. Itis 
reported that forty German ships were built jn 
quarter of 1922; that German ships now ply on, 
route where there was a German ship before the: 
that Germany is the principal buyer of old Eng 
nage. Recently the Department of Commeree ; 
ington received word in a routine manner of a sh 
pianos in Fast Prussia. It was startled and asked 
firmation. Its agent reported yes, it was true. Th 
were putting their money into pianos and fine f 
In the same way the Department of Commerce h 
its agents abroad that Germans in their flight 
mark are spending their money as fast as they ; 
things they can keep and hoard. It hears of 
buying eight or ten overcoats apiece, just to g 
their money. 


Cash Converted Into Things _ 


HAT does this mean? The explanationis oby’ 

youget it. Pursuing a career in deliberate bar 
the German Government has printed and circulat 
000,000,000 paper marks in order to sink without 
own credit. The world saw and disbelieved. 1 
actually bought those marks, unable to imagine 
German Government would do this thing, and e 
the world has invested in marks is utterly lost. 
Germans knew what their government was d 
why, and that each day the mark would be wort 
less until its value was extinct. Therefore all thi 
German people have had but one sovereign thoug 
them, which was to exchange marks for things 
possible—for physical, tangible things the use an 
value of which would survive no matter what 
pened. At the same time the German Goyer) 
keep peace in the cities, did what it could to re 
price of food, so that food did not rise in price a 
other things. For that reason, of course, the f; 
selling their crops put their money also into t 
pianos and furniture and clothes, instead of putti 
into the soil. Thus all Germany has been buying ; 
ing things; building factories, houses, ships and 
to escape the consequences of the mark’s fall an 
the ghastly joke on the outlander. Agriculture ai 
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year 1946 such of our chil- 
ind grandchildren as are able 
id and care to be informed 
eno doubt, take down Vol- 
to Finn in the American Lig 
ryof Biography and discover af a he 
!50-truthful statement: Ce 
on, Marjorie, actress. Born 


jf. and Mary L. Findon, she 
|; an orphan at sixteen. 
J, required by circumstances 
‘yt herself, the young girl 
finquished her ambitions for 
+, At the age of eighteen we 
er as a school-teacher, lead- 
‘local amateur theatricals, 
; important rdles and saving 
j, of her small salary. 
} trical bills of 1921 show her 
The Nurse in Romeo and 
hich was played for a short 
rthe Ethel McCalkins Stock 
, of Newark, New Jersey. 
| sbanding of this troupe the 
/stress followed her star to 
‘k where, according to con- 
y data, she passed many 
n obscurity and want. Ac- 
1e confessions in her pub- 
s many of her troubles 
jier own making. She com- 
| wastefulness peculiar, 
ately, to the artistic tem- 
yt, with a country girl’s 
{nd reserve. False promises 
itieal managers encouraged 
)quander her little savings 
riessary articles of dress and 
‘y luxurious hotels. 
je early winter of 1922 her fortunes 
their lowest ebb. At that period she 
e no friends to whom she could go, in 
scamaraderie of her profession, with ap- 
f temporary assistance. Her finery in 
j2 lacked even the sum required to pay 
¢iumblest lodgings. According to the 
't of Dade in Our Stage; an Enigma, 
Findon was at one time homeless and 
a the streets of New York.” 


 meless and hungry on the streets of New York”’ I 
ray the biographic pen in order to tell the story in 
liweet way, just as I heard it, and no thanks to any 
Ca. 
‘first place, Marjorie, when she found herself at 
d| stranded among human clamshells, was mired 
2p because she had fallen, to enrich my metaphor, 
iher high horse. Her purse contained a two-dollar 
: flat and insignificant under a healthy pack of 
kets. She wasn’t sufficiently theatricalized to 
tt two-dollar bills are unlucky; all they meant 
1s a little more life and another puny chance to 
| destiny. 
{as on Wednesday morning of her worst week, so 
because soldiers fight best on a full stomach, 
‘squandered sixty cents on a breakfast of griddle 
: l country sausage. She had before her another 
king among those professional employment bu- 
N ch once, for euphony, were called exchanges and 
) ned their titles still more and became “theatrical 
2" Libraries indeed, since they hold the book 
"IT SO many wandering souls! Marjorie Findon 
‘the libraries by heart. 
Horning, purely by chance, she chose Mumm’s 
1Library—one was as good as another. A pretty 
‘Ue figure in a green coat, a lock of chestnut hair 
der her round felt hat, she went up into that 
etrap where Mumm’s does business with genius. 
variously overdressed, stood gloomily around 
and eyed her critically as she passed up. Their 
h as said “‘No hope!”’ The waiting room was 
th jobless men and women; some of them had 
or hours; Marjorie knew that by experience. 
S were occupied. Most of the applicants 
the wall or stood in groups; some of them 
old. Among the number she recognized the 
of actors who had appeared on Broadway, 
ason, in respectable parts. It was, indeed, a 
content, theatrically speaking. 

ounter at the end of the room a small door 
ce was tightly closed. Brave or discouraged, 
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“I Wish I Could Find 
a Place in New 
York Where They're 
Demonstrating 
Liver and Onions 
or Scrambled Eggs”’ 


every face in the room would turn occasionally to stare at 
this fateful sign; for from the door the omnipotent Mumm 
was wont to issue forth to choose the sheep from the goats. 

That Wednesday morning the door was late in opening. 
And when it did swing out it was only a crack through 
which unseen eyes were peering—peering across the room. 

Somebody whispered, “‘Who was that?’’ 

“Tt’s not Mumm,” said another, and through the soft- 
voiced conjectures the names of celebrated managers were 
bandied back and forth. 

At a quarter after twelve a little bald man with a beak 
nose and terrible plate-glass spectacles sidled halfway 
through the door, stood an instant glaring at his captives, 
then sidled back again, clicking the catch after him. His 
appearance threw a hush over the room. An old fellow 
who had been standing by the door turned quietly and 
shuffled out. It was as though he had read his verdict in 
Mr. Mumm’s unfriendly glance. 

The employer’s second appearance was more candid and 
straightforward. He walked rapidly up to the counter and 
addressed the audience in brief: 

“Nothing for you today!” 

His words were conclusive. The crowd dispersed and 
Marjorie turned to follow the disheartened army. Scenes 
like this she had witnessed too often to feel their drama. 
She had almost reached the door, among the last to leave, 
when she paused at the sound of an acid voice, calling her 
name. ‘Hey, Findon!” 
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“Did you want me, Mr. Mumm,” 
she asked, coming back, all too eager 
to be seen. 

“Stop bunching your hair over 
your ears and you'll hear better, 
maybe,”’ he remarked with humor- 
ous intent. 

Some quaint change had come over 
Mr. Mumm. The girl gazed shyly 
into the little pin points behind his 
thick glasses. His face had flushed 
and his thin lips writhed curiously. 
Mr. Mumm was trying to smile at 
her. 

“Come in here!” he commanded, 
sourishly jovial as he lifted a flap of 
the counter and gestured toward his 
office. 

She had been in there once before, 
and on this, her second entrance, she 
recognized the flyspecked photo- 
graphs of eminent Victorian actors 
and the steel-framed files and the 
pimply stenographer and the half- 
eaten apple on the desk. Mr. Mumm 
hitched himself into a swivel chair 
and then, as if on second thought, 
commanded her to sit down. 

“Still sore on musical shows?” he 
began. 

“Td take almost anything,” she 
admitted. 

“This ain’t a musical show, and 
you ought to like it. Take off your 
hat.” 

“ce My 2 Re ead 2 

“e Hat.?’’ 

The request, though unexpected, 
was not unreasonable; and at that 
instant Marjorie would have eaten 
that hat had he asked it. Her head 
bared, she showed her pretty chest- 
nut hair, nicely matching warm, 
brown eyes. 

“Ts that it, Mr. Marbridge?”’ 
shrilled Mr. Mumm over his shoul- 

der; and she realized then that 
someone had been watching her 
from an inside office. 

A middle-aged man with a 
tired droop to his shoulders 
and a narrow Yankee face came 
slouching into the room and ex- 
amined her critically, as though 
she had been a sample of dress 
goods. 

“You’re Miss Findon,” he in- 
formed her. ‘I saw you act at 
Newark once—fantastic, wasn’t 

havi? 

His air became less imper- 
sonal, more kind. 

“You couldn’t learn much 
from that McCalkins woman. 
Your coloring’s just what we need; but, of course, it’s 
easier to get a wig than an actress. What’s your salary?” 

ce tT patie WL 

Had she been more experienced she would not have 
hesitated on that point. 

“Fifty a week?” 

“Oh, that’s too much!”’ she fairly gasped. 

“Holy cats!” roared Mr. Marbridge. “I’ve heard ’em 
say everything but that line!”” Then, more seriously, ‘It’s 
a nurse-girl part in Three Bugs; new farce translated from 
the German. Some of the plot’s about your complexion.” 

“Do you think I’d do?”’ She choked on the question. 

“Rehearsal tomorrow at the Depew. Come around and 
read the part. Let’s see what you’ve got.” 

“At what time, Mr. Marbridge?’”’ she asked, imperson- 
ating an experienced actress on the eve of a successful 
engagement. 

“Hleven. Well, solong, Sam.” This last to Mr. Mumm. 
“Let me know about that other thing, will you?” 

This was the interview which meant so much to little 
Marjorie Findon. In a haze, she saw herself a surpass- 
ingly comic nursemaid drawing down a salary which, to 
her inflamed imagination, looked larger than our national 
debt. On air she walked out of the theatrical exchange 
and tried to look unconscious as she passed the group 
of disappointed actors around the elevator below. Her 
cheeks burned with their envious glances, poor reward for 
the sympathy which was welling in her heart. 


BY 
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To him who is expecting an inheritance on the morrow 
immediate cash is a matter of minor importance. Marjo- 
rie Findon left Mumm’s with a dollar and forty cents in her 
purse. A part of this she squandered on a night letter to 
Jaclyn Fitzheu, who had gone out with the despised musi- 
cal comedy and was prospering in Chicago. Jaclyn had 
shared a room with Marjorie for a while during these hard- 
luck months. 

It seemed less indelicate to ask a favor of her than of 
others whom she half knew and half suspected. Therefore, 
to her fifty-word statement of reviving fortune she added 
a line requesting a loan of twenty-five dollars until her 
salary began. 

She spent the afternoon at the harmless game known as 
window shopping—New York’s only inexpensive amuse- 
ment. Sauntering along Fifth Avenue, already she en- 
joyed the wealthy glow which this street imparts to the 
prosperous boulevardier. She specialized on furriers’ dis- 
plays and picked out Russian sables for herself. One fine 
cloak of beautifully matched skins suited her to the queen’s 
taste. On the wings of imagination she wore it away, 
tight clasped around her pretty body. Distinctly she saw 
herself stepping in and out of a great glassy car—her own— 
while crowds stood by to admire every graceful movement 
of the celebrity who had charmed Broadway for three suc- 
cessive seasons. 

Another window rivaled the furrier’s. Below its pluto- 
cratic plate glass it wore a polished sheet of brass, cun- 
ningly etched: Kilpool & Deems, Antiques, Museum 
Pieces. And what a charming stage set for a queenly 
comedy! The window, which had been boxed in to resem- 
ble a royal sleeping apartment, was hung with Flem- 
ish tapestries. At the corners huge silver sconces 
dripped with crystal fruit. All this the setting of a 
bed—and such a bed! Above a golden carpet it 
rested on a velvet dais; its four slender posts covered 
with old-rose velours stood like knightly lances to 
support a richly embroidered canopy. Its heavy 
curtains had been drawn back to reveal a coverlid 
stiff with gold. 

That was romance to Marjorie, a picture to fill her 
beauty-loving eye. She promised herself a bedroom 
suite like this; only the bed must be equipped with 
modern springs and a fine hair mattress—she hated 
her bed at Mrs. MeQuade’s boarding house. But 
the rosy royal couch, destined for the palace of some 
pampered millionaire, filled her mind with pictures 
of broad gardens and smooth driveways. For, since 
a wish has no limitations, it’s no harm to include 
the moon or the enchanted realm of Kubla Khan. 

Finally, when she had tired of the game, she wan- 

dered back toward Broadway, where she knew 
a chain drug store that served ice-cream soda 
and lettuce sandwiches at popular prices. She 
had intended to dine cheerlessly at Mrs. Mc 
Quade’s, but the day’s success had turned her 
against tne cabbage-laden atmosphere. Pos- 
sibly her study of Kilpool & Deems’ imperial 
window had sickened her of Spartan living. 
If so, it was Marjorie’s own fault—‘“‘a waste- 
fulness peculiar, unfortunately, to the artistic 
temperament,’’ to quote from the learned 
biography of 1946. 

But by going home promptly she might have 
saved herself a little—not much. As it was, 
she spent a delightful evening at one of those 
motion-picture shows that reveal the Oriental 
luxury of our sinful rich. It was about half 
past ten when she returned to Mrs. McQuade’s 
shabby brownstone. Her entrance was 
stealthy, almost burglarious—people on Mrs. 
McQuade’s blacklist never slammed doors or 
went bounding up the stairs. 

This time Mrs. McQuade caught her on the 
first landing. 

“You can’t get in there!” 

The solid woman bared her false teeth and 
blocked the way to Marjorie’s room. 

“What’s the matter now, Mrs. McQuade?” 
asked the girl, trying to be light, although her 
heart was in her boots. 

“You know fast enough,” announced the lady’s splendid 
barytone. “I’m holdin’ yer trunk for two weeks’ board 
and extras. Don’t try to git in there, you won’t find any- 
thin’. Gimme that key!’’ With the savage dexterity of a 
she-bear Mrs. McQuade struck out and snatched the key 
from its possessor. ‘‘Now walk outa here, young lady! 
When you fetch the money you can have the trunk.” 

Marjorie’s temper had now arisen to the killing point, 
yet she spoke with extreme coolness. 

“Mrs. McQuade, I think you’ll trust me a little longer 
if you know. I begin rehearsal tomorrow with Mr. Mar- 
bridge’s Three Bugs. He’s offered me a splendid salary.” 

““Where’s yer contract?” 

In the gaslit twilight of the dirty hall Mrs. McQuade 
loomed like a cliff. 

“Well, you see, he’s asked me to go through the part 
tomorrow, and after that ——’’ 


On the Wings of Imagination She Wore it 
Away, Tight Clasped Around Her Pretty Body 


“Bull! I know that old stuff. Marbridge’s had three 
shows blow up in his face already this season. You’ll 
rehearse two weeks, then fade away like all the other 
amachewers.” 

“T don’t think you know anything about it,’’ retorted 
Marjorie, more hurt by this last prediction than by any 
thought of starving on the streets. 

“Maybe. But I ain’t keepin’ any rest cure for bums.” 

“Tf you'll open my traveling bag,” said the girl, “you’ll 
find a piece of old lace in a package on top. It’s valuabie, 
and I think you can sell it.” 


“Huh!” was all Mrs. McQuade allowed for that. But 
her eyes gave a calculating squint, and unexpectedly she 
floundered away to open a small door under the stairs. 
In the dimness she found the weather-worn black bag, 
opened it and took out the familiar parcel. 

“This?” She unwound three yards of cobweb. 

“It’s something my mother had,” explained Miss 
Findon. “It’s over two hundred years old.” 

“T’ll say it is!”” Mrs. McQuade bunched the lace into 
an untidy ball and tossed it into Marjorie’s hand. ‘I 
ain’t got no use for any secondhand stuff. I got more trash 
now than I can handle. Last week one o’ them vaudeville 
people left me her canary bird.” 

“You'll never lose any money through me, Mrs. 
McQuade.” This was said haughtily. 

“Tf I’ve heard that line once I’ve heard it a million 
times !”’ 


And with this benediction she sent New Yo», 
hopeful actress out into the cold river breezes 
Forty-ninth Street. To fortify her against the 
had a strip of lace and eighty-seven cents. If shes 
been a little foresighted! If she had only thoughi, 
ahead and protected herself against just such ap 
this! Or, as the saying goes, if the dog hadn’t Stip 
the bone he would have caught the rabbit. _ 


II 


hee usual afternoon crowd was surging throug] 
cery department of Bloombury’s, that celebrat} 
lishment which for over thirty years has offere( 
bargain on every floor. Bloombury’s always gives 
deal for nothing, and on this occasion a phonogp 
shouting out Tosti’s Good-bye under a pyramid ¢\ 
salmon while bargain hunters milled along the ale 
liviously carrying with them a smallish girl with g¢ | 
eyes and a green coat. 

Marjorie Findon had attended her rehearsal afte; 

than sleepless night. She had breakfasted for a cy 
soda fountain, and because the rehearsal ha 
nothing for her she was in a frame of mind § 
envied by anybody. Her cash on hand b 
fifty-three cents, she had wandered over t 
bury’s with the fantastic idea of getting 
nothing. The plan had occurred to her \ 
fore—it had seemed comic then. 
“Sigel’s One Minute Dessert in twelve 
delicious flavors—won’t you try some?” 
From behind a barricade of yellow pap 
boxes bearing Sigel’s well-known label. 
parrot note of a professional vce 
girl in the green coat glanced around, thell 
eyes rest hungrily on a row of cut-glass disl 
holding a thimble-shaped portion of wollied 
It was food freely offered in the name of 4 
advertising; therefore she held out her h\ 
said politely, “Thank you.” > | 
The demonstrator, whose face was as 1 
soft and rosy as the stuff she gave away, i 
dash of cream over one of her samples, ; 
provided a spoon and handed the dish to » 
client. During all this she went right on: | 
“Delicious, appetizing and highly nui 
Every flavor made from fresh fruit, ”’ sifting 3 
ful of raw Sigel’s into an earthenware bow 
every half cupful add two of boiling water 
ing the snout of a teakettle into the bowl « 
ring ostentatiously. ‘Stir gently and set in 
window or ice-box.”’ ; 
Marjorie had been making an attemp 
slowly and give the effect of a casual tasr 
she paused in mid-mouthful at sight of a 
plicant who came slouching toward the | 
He was tall and, at first glance, elegant; | 
overcoat, of a dashing cut and pattern, had 
buttons; the edge of a sleeve was frayed. W 
he under the soiled wool muffler around his 
“You must have liked the first sample, 
the plump demonstrator, showing kindly din 
“It went down so fast I couldn’t taste it, | 
plained, and the critic liked his smile. His ; 
eyes, too, had asparkle that attracted Marj 
as it must have attracted the demonstrator, 
said, ‘‘ Well, which one do you prefer this ti 
“That pink stuff looks good. Let’s hav 
abltee 
Marjorie, whose ravenous appetite tempted her | 
low the gelatin lump in one uncouth mouthful, man 
linger over her dish. The man had come to the | 
quite obviously on a mission similar to hers—free fo: 
too, was defying the world. * 

“Delicious, appetizing and highly nutritious,” 
the demonstrator professionally. 

“T’d cut out that ‘appetizing’ if I were you,” 
the amiable stranger. ‘“‘It’s all too appetizing—th 
I eat of it the hungrier I get.” ’ 

“Oh, go on with you!”’ giggled the demonstrat 
continued her chant, addressing a new group: “De 
appetizing and highly nutritious ——” 

The press of customers had brought Marjorierathe 
to the jaunty young tramp. She glanced shyly up 
and discovered that he needed a shave, that h Ww 
looking, that his eyebrows were black and bold, 
aquiline. She had an uncomfortably personal fee 
him. It caused her to laugh inwardly with the idea, 
minds with but a single thought.” She wonderet 
dared ask for a third helping of the dessert. Wo 

He cocked his lop-brimmed gray hat a trifle to 0 
and raised the last spoonful toward his mouth. Th 
denly he seemed to become aware of her, for he | 
quite familiarly and said: * 

“That’s one of the worst things about prohibition, 
know it? In the old days it wasn’t so hard to slip 1! 
side door and pull a piece of Bologna off the free 
stand. I wish I could find a place in New York 
they’re demonstrating liver and onions or scram 
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tie Findon should have been more careful, but she 

ised at her own boldness when she looked up and 
“You take rather a heavy tea, don’t you?” 

{cat meat once in China,” he explained. 

rs!”’ Marjorie set down her dish. 

{hey’re delicious when you catch them young. 
st you another helping of this pudding stuff?”’ 

‘jank you.” 

yme on! I think I’ve got a pull with the demon- 

‘ad if I tip her the wink de 

|, don’t,’ she begged, for the dessert she had 
lying cold and heavy on an empty stomach. The 

;man beamed on her like a morning sun. 

lon’t come here very often, do you?”’ he perse- 

Jow’d you ever think of this way to eat?”’ 

sity,” she replied, and struggled to smile. 

sity! Edison’s grandma!” He looked her over 

stant, settled something in his mind and said, 
! I don’t believe you know the ropes.” 


The thing to do here, if you want a cold-weather 
come in from the west end. There’s a booth over 
re they’re giving away samples of malted-milk 
hotter than mustard. This jelly stuff here is 
od in its place. But it belongs on the top of a 
<ad of at the bottom. D’you mind my leading you 
t course?”’ 

/cised a hypnotic influence, this elegant tramp 
i clever greenish eyes. He paused an instant to 
jr to the jelly demonstrator with the remark, 
| Sadie. I’ll make you famous some day.” 


¢ 
pes?” 
: had you wouldn’t have started in at the east 


} 


}e began boring his way through the crowd. 
ifollowed meekly. 

\yeakened state she could have cried. Somebody 
ork was sufficiently human not to want her to die 


“Your Coloring’s Just What We Need; But, of Course, it’s Easier to Get a Wig Than an Actress. 


melodramatically of hunger and sleeplessness out on the 
streets. What though the man looked a little queer? He 
was willing to share his poor pickings with a companion in 
misfortune; and that, after all, is the test of true com- 
radeship. 

Although the booth in the west end gave forth a tempt- 
ing smell, its demonstrator showed a forbidding face, hard 
and narrow. But the tall young man proved more than a 
match for her. 

“T just can’t keep away from you,” he began, and under 
the sunbeam of his smile she began to thaw. She congealed 
rapidly, however, and resumed her singsong: 

“‘Sweeny’s Instant Malted-Milk Chocolate, hot or cold, 
d’licious for breakfast, invalids and young children. Served 
with ice makes a d’lightful summer drink.”’ 

“Violet,”’ said Marjorie’s guide, leaning familiarly on 
the counter, “if I were you I’d change that ballyhoo.” 

She eyed him haughtily, struggling to remain cool. 

“What’d you do?”’ she whined, but smiled a little. 

“T’d stand this young lady up with a cup of chocolate 
and call the crowd to witness what Sweeny’s brew does for 
the complexion. You’d have ’em standing in line.” 

“Oh, we don’t have any trouble giving it away,’ 
drawled. 

“Good!” said the stranger heartily. ‘‘Then if it’s no 
trouble, hand us out a cup, will you? No, thanks, not for 


, 


she 


me. But I’m sure this young lady would like to try a 
sample. It’s really excellent,’ he informed Miss Findon 
solemnly. 


“Hot or cold?” tittered the demonstrator. 

“Oh, hot!’’ sighed Marjorie. 

Thick, steaming chocolate in a paper cup—the giver 
looked almost benevolent. Indeed, had Mr. Sweeny’s press 
agent possessed genius to describe the glow of joy created 
by his patent chocolate as it slipped down Marjorie’s throat 
immortality would have been his. 


tect cece 


“You approve?” asked her guide, cocking his head 
whimsically to one side. 

“It’s perfect !’’ Then seeing that the comedy must be 
played to its end, ‘“‘I shall order some—later.”’ 

“Order right here, madam,” suggested the demonstrator. 
“Thirty-five cents a can, four dollars the dozen.” 

“Oh, that would be too many.”’ She could feel two quar- 
ters rubbing against the pawn tickets in her purse. Then a 
wild thought came to her. She might buy a can. In an 
extremity she could eat it raw. But the young man’s 
diplomacy saved her from that madness. 

“You shouldn’t lay in supplies yet,’’ he said reproach- 
fully. “‘ Wait till you’re back from the country.” 

“Of course!’’ Marjorie pretended to be considering a 
large future order. “‘I shall surely get some later. It’s the 
most delightful drink I have ever tasted.” 

When he had thanked the chocolate demonstrator the 
young man sauntered away at Marjorie’s side. She was 
torn between two inclinations. She loved the companion- 
ship of this amiable, light-hearted vagabond; but she had 
no wish to fall into one of the sudden, dangerous intimacies 
of the town. He never stopped talking as they wove their 
way through the crowd, out of the west door, along the 
arcade and into the tropic foliage of Bloombury’s florist 
department. They paused under a giant rubber plant, 
drawn perhaps by that instinct which caused our early 
ancestors to nestle under trees for mutual confidences. A 
row of potted primroses on a counter just behind them 
added scent and color. A canary was singing rapturously. 

‘Seven dollars and ninety-two cents today only,” said 
he, glancing through the leaves. ‘‘If you don’t believe it, 
see the tag on the bird cage.” 

““Gee!’’ she sighed. “If I had seven dollars and ninety- 
two cents for today only a 

“What would you do?”’ His face had become eager. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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ie Confessions of am 
rimce Consort 


confession you’d be a lot more curious 

about reading it. The chances are 
that you’d smile and automatically mur- 
mur, ‘‘Oh, is there a Mr. So-and-so?’””— 
for my name is well known simply because 
my wife’s social and philanthropic ac- 
tivities are so well advertised. Theodora 
has the best press agent in the business 
a rather impertinent young woman who. 
I understand, left college in her junio1 
year because of incivility toward her 
dean. Frankly I’ve always felt since 
Theodora employed her that I’d enjoy 
a bit of flirtation with Miss V , only 
that I’m not at all certain but what she 
would tell Theodora. And though Theo- 
dora is rather more used to the idea of 
my occasional philanderings than she 
used to be, she can still be disagreeable 
enough so that I feel I can’t afford to 
take chances so near home. 

Theodora has long since ceased threat- 
ening to divorce me; she did that the 
day, about three years ago, when I 
calmly called her bluff and told her to go 
ahead. It would be a pretty difficult 
thing for her to do really, partly because 
she is as dependent upon me as I am 
upon her, and partly because, I suspect, 
down in her heart Theodora knows I 
have never really been in love with any 
of the women with whom I have some- 
times amused myself. She is unexpect- 
edly astute at times, Theodora is, and 
her little smile the other day when she 
thanked me for some narcissus I had 
sent her was positively cryptic. ‘“‘ Your 
favorite flower?’’ she asked. 

I think another reason that Theodora 
is more tolerant of my love affairs than 
she used to be is that she realizes I am 
always more devoted to her at such 
times. I don’t know just why, it isn’t 
actually remorse, but I’ve noticed most 
men are usually more solicitous of their 
wives under such conditions; it seems 
to throw stupid women off guard, and 
it doesn’t actually displease the clever 
ones. And the religious, conscientious 
type of woman revels in forgiving the 
poor dear sinner when the affair has run 
its normal length. Theodora made a 
three-act drama out of forgiving me the 
first time she discovered that other 
women than herself interested me. I had 
been so tactless as to indulge in what I 
meant for a bit of fun with a cousin of 
hers. It turned out to be vastly annoy- 
ing when I discovered that both my wife 
and her cousin were taking the affair 
very seriously. 


|: I COULD sign my name to this 


Philandering 


ECAUSE of this very frank admission 
on my part you must not suppose 
that life is a perpetual flirtation with me. 
I frequently jog along for two or three 
years without any amusement of that sort, and I dare say 
that because of my unemotional exterior there aren’t half a 
dozen persons in the whole circle of my acquaintances who 
know how susceptible I am to a really interesting woman. 
I find a curiously exhilarating mental stimulation in 
association with women that I have never experienced with 
any men. When I try to analyze it I can’t, except that per- 
haps their charmingly illogical point of view gives me a 
pleasant sense of superiority that is lacking when man 
converses with men. 

I have never deliberately sought this stimulation, nor 
have I ever deliberately avoided it. I simply know that 
from time to time in my life when the future has stretched 
out flat, stale and unprofitable, almost invariably some 
delightful feminine enigma has presented herself for my 
solution and renewed my interest in the whole universe. 
At forty-one I’m afraid that even if I have any moral 
scruples about it I haven’t the strength of mind to combat 
with this rather boyish propensity of mine. It’s the sort 
of thing that doesn’t die in most men until they have found 
the one woman in the world who can satisfy them; I some- 
times wonder if the spirit of sentimental adventure ever 
does die in any man or any woman, 


Whenever I Looked at My Coloritess Fiancee I Had a 
Compassionate Feeling for Myself—I Was Keeping a 
Loveless Bargain 


My father was a minister who eloped with the daughter 
of his wealthiest parishioner in his first charge. My 
mother’s father never forgave the elopers, and though my 
father was a really brilliant pulpit orator he was not what 
is known as an efficient pastor, and he never, even in his 
most successful days, held a charge more than three years 
or earned more than two thousand dollars a year. There 
were four children of us, including a pretty sister who died 
the year my father was taken ill. My mother had been 
brought up at a time when it was considered a disgrace for 
a young woman of means to know how to keep house, and 
the result was that we were constantly involved in a pitiful 
maelstrom of petty debts. Mother had to borrow enough 
money to bury my father, and though her father took her 
back into his home he would not allow her to have us with 
her very much of the time. He paid our school bills at a 
cheap semireligious prep school; but I think he always 
hated us because we looked so much like our handsome 
but incompetent father. 


\\ 


It was a great bit of strats 
she was able to prevail upon In; 
us to college. What he actua) 
to promise us a certain incor { 
years, each of us to choose oO 
stitution, the bills to be paid so long as we, as 
expressed it, behaved decently; and he annou 
that that was all we should ever expect from h; 

My older brother decided on a theological se 
had already won a scholarship that would |, 
reduce his expenses and he hoped to be able to 
sonable amount of his endowed fund, as we joki 


man voice this opinion and it sounded delightfur { 
to a young man who had no very definite aim ijjf 
younger brother, the only one of us for whom yh; 
pretense of affection in our family, selected ¢ijt 
educational college in the middle of the state f 
rather delicate, very lame from a bad tumble he ld, 
baby, and had literary ambitions. 
Without any conceit I may dy 

that of the three I was by fa 
looking, I had the strongest phy\qi 

was very much the cleverest. I’ 
too precocious, always had bee 
My predominating character ic 
a large streak of the fascinatir |; 
of my pretty little ar 
pose, her friends hadal] 
manner—and a ver\3u 
tial inheritance of myne 
grandfather’s appreat 
the importance of thm 
side of life for bodilyor 


uf 


Engaged 


T NINETEEN wy 
terly disgusted vih 
poverty. I was tireiof 
an also ran. I was it 
least industrious, ar 
already decided tha 
the best solution ofn; 
ticular problem wou | 
father’s solution—tlt 
marry a wealthy wo 
I intended to be vi 
more careful about i i 
had, and that I woil 
with the full consent 
proval of her family. I ingenuis 
cided that I had better arrange ih 
should do the proposing—a thi! 
actually accomplished, despica? 
may seem. It was perilously ea. 
My chum at college had a se 
fulfilled all the requirements. 
traveling abroad at the time I 
but long before I had seen Th 
knew that unless she was hopel 
possible I should try to marry h. 
took me home for Thanksgiving é 
our junior year. We were quarantined, Rob, Theo} 
I, for about ten days with the most unsentiment 
imaginable—mumps! Yet at the end of the week ‘ " 
and I were engaged. Actually engaged. Ov 
her energetic mother had planned to annovu 
gagement during the Christmas holidays, + v 
or 


plans for opening the Adirondack lodge f mi 
carnival were immediately begun. 

It had all been so absurdly easy that I 
believe it was true. Theodora was twenty, 5S! 
good bit older, indeed I can’t imagine that § 
youthful air. She was rather pretty in a col 
perfectly self-possessed, and she wore her cl 
foreign smartness that I found very gratifyiz 
years of watching the dumpy, dowdy women Wh 
my father’s pews. 

Frankly I was hopelessly in debt. Grandfathe 
a suitable allowance served very well for eo 


necessary to belong ts a smart eating club, 
had tried repeatedly to make grandfather seé 
view it had been in vain. Mother would have 

(Continued on Page 60) 


IME wave may 
xist or it may be 
figment of the 
yoers. In Eng- 
mediately after 
istice, the newspapers assumed that some millions 
+men who had for four years devoted all their ener- 
killing Germans would carry violent methods of 
their grievances into civil life. It was a perfectly 
yjnle assumption; but, as our politicians discovered 
4), humanity in the mass has a way of falsifying 
jle assumptions. 
ypened that two or three sensational murders were 
ed within a few weeks. The newspapers fastened 
, om as proofs of the crime wave that they had been 
i(ig, and for some weeks the trials were reported 
ye general heading of The Crime Wave. But asa 
'f statistics there was no crime wave at all. Indeed, 
‘ber of crimes committed was so much below the 
(1913 that it was possible to close no less than six- 
sons. 
sediction of the newspapers had not been lost upon 
)¢:e, who had long desired to persuade the govern- 
- bring in legislation against the carrying of pistols, 
i Was an opportunity for pressing home their views. 
tol Bill was as com- 
sve a measure as the 
{iid could desire. Not 
¥ it to be made an of- 
»; be in possession of a 
|) thout a license from 
pice, but any pawn- 
l shopkeeper or gun- 
n}ho sold a pistol or 
ition to an unlicensed 
vas to be liable to a 
isonet andeven 


1psonment. 

3 never the general 
for criminals in Eng- 
/go armed; and for 
ntter it was not the 
min a large part of the 
«States before 1890, 
vefore the criticism 
tl Pistol Act disarmed 
jt\g people had no gen- 
se. 7am The new 
cl ved the great object 
pl ing the young begin- 
nitime of a means of 
iri; firearms. In laws 
is nd Great Britain has 
iv tage over the United 
at frontier is the 


ct 


1 « the frontier line to 
odisshort. The mail 
tich is much used in 
rid is not resorted to, 
sind gunsmith would 
todvertise such wares; 
th customs would ex- 
®<y parcel coming from 
ad nd confiscate it if it 
ig\ the law. 
\ 


Homicide 


H ‘HER there is really 
4\me wave in America 
be etermined by some 
In esting figures issued 
le ‘ aerican Bar Associa- 
othe authority of the 
al) mmittee appointed 
pd upon the better en- 
sof the law. Accord- 
2s report, no less than 
ut f every 12,000 peo- 
th United States is 
vic of a murder and 
OWof every 12,000 is 
cer. In Great Brit- 
he “oportion works out 
634,635. The aver- 
murders in Great 
uring the last three 
‘ks out at seventy- 
lers a year, and out 
: five in each year 
lscovered. In 1921 
 Rumber of murders 


was sixty-three. Persons were arrested in connection with 
fifty-six; in fact, fifty-nine persons were arrested and 
brought to trial. 

There remained seven murders which the police failed 
to solve. It was these seven cases that were the basis of 
a newspaper attack upon the inefficiency of the police. 
There is probably as much talk of a crime wave in the 
British press as there is in the American, though probably 
every police force in the United States would take credit 
to itself if it could show that it had brought to justice 88.9 
per cent of its murderers. 

The American figures are perhaps not quite so accurate 
as those compiled for Great Britain, because in that coun- 
try elaborate criminal statistics have been compiled and 
published since the year 1873; but if the American figures 
err at all it is on the side of understating rather than over- 
stating the number of culpable homicides. The turning 
point in crimes of violence in America appears to have been 
reached about 1890. From that year onward there has 
been a progressive increase. In the last ten years burglaries 


Pursued by Civilians the Assassins Ran Into the Next Street and Were There Brought to Bay 


By Sir Basil OmSsom 
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have increased no less 
than 1200 per cent, 
while in the same period 
85,000 American citi- 
zens have perished by 
poison, by the pistol or the knife. And yet these figures 
show that the Americans as a people are cleaner and hon- 
ester than those of any other civilized country. Disgrace- 
ful moral crimes and petty forms of dishonesty are far less 
rife in this country than in many countries in Europe. It is 
in the bolder forms of crime, carefully planned, with the 
object of robbery but too often culminating in murder, 
that the United States is preéminent. 


Indications of Social Ill Health 


EST it should be thought that climatic influences are at 
work we must turn to Canada. The population of Can- 
ada is about 9,000,000, and the population of Chicago about 
2,700,000. In 1921 the prisoners in all the penitentiaries 
in Canada numbered exactly the same as the prisoners of 
a single penitentiary in Illinois—namely, 1930. The 
burglaries in Chicago were rather more than double what 
they were in all Canada, and the robberies in Chicago were 
2594 in 1921 as against 605 for the whole of Canada, includ- 
ing all cases of larceny from 
the person. In Cook County, 
Illinois, there were 212 mur- 
ders as against 57 in Canada. 
Therefore the high figures in 
the United States are not to 
be ascribed to climatic condi- 
tions. Nor are they racial. If 
the Canadians as a people 
were naturally more law- 
abiding than the Americans 
one would expect to find that 
when they settled in the 
United States they would find 
no place in the criminal sta- 
tistics. The Canadian-born 
population of the United 
States was shown in the cen- 
sus of 1910 to be 1,196,070, 
and out of the natives of sey- 
enteen countries living here 
these Canadian-born people 
ranked sixth in lawlessness. 
There is the further fact that 
the natives of certain Euro- 
pean countries which have 
the best record for observ- 
ance of the law, when settled 
in the United States, tend to 
become the most lawless of all. 
These facts seem to dispose 
of the suggestion that foreign- 
ers are more law-abiding in 
their own countries because 
they are constituted that way, 
and that crime is in a way a 
morbid condition akin to 
mental disease. If this second 
theory were true there would 
be the reductio ad absurdum 
that the American nation is 
mentally inferior to all others. 
Dr. Herman Adler, with a 
number of assistant psychol- 
ogists, spent more than a 
year in investigating the men- 
tality of the inmates of Joliet 
Penitentiary. They arrived 
at the same conclusion as 
that of Doctor Goring in 
England—namely, that the 
intelligence of the average 
prisoner equals that of the 
average enlisted soldier in 
the national armies. _ 
There are other indications 
of social ill health in the 
United States. The suicide 
rate has jumped in the past 
year from 12.4 per 100,000 of 
the population to 15.7; the 
figure in England being only 
9. There were fewer lynch- 
ings last year; but the num- 
ber, 57, is still disquieting. 
Judge Lynch steps in only 
(Continued on Page 146) 
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\ | R. BOWSER thumbed a buzzer. His secre- 
tary popped into his office. All his staff 
popped when Mr. Bowser buzzed. ‘‘ Mink- 

takmemo,’”’ commanded that high-powered execu- 

tive. Translated this meant, ‘‘ Mink, take memo.” Mr. 

Bowser avoided the use of useless words such as “a” and 

“the”: he had calculated that they waste from twenty- 

one to twenty-seven minutes of a busy man’s time per 

month. To get into the habit of eliminating these words 
might have proved difficult for an ordinary 
man, but not for J. Sanford Bowser. He was 
not ordinary, and he was, distinctly, a doer. 

There was a doing air about him from hair 

tonic to rubber heels. 

“‘Get-There Men have the Get-Things- 
Done Habit,’’ he liked to say. As president 
of The Bowsers, Inc., publicity engineers, 
“Let The Bowsers Put You on the Map!”’— 
slogans leaped from his lips as naturally as 
rabbits have children, and with even less 
effort. He was passionately devoted to the 
science of slogan making; to coin a striking 
trade name for a new can opener, and couple 
with it some pregnant selling epigram— 
that, to Mr. Bowser, was almost the 
apex of human achievement. His mind, 
by long training, plucked from the air 
pithy punch phrases—his own expres- 
sion—as swiftly and subconsciously as a 
man tottering on the brink of a sneeze 
reaches for his handkerchief. 

“Minktakmemo.” 

Miss Mink poised her silver-plated 
pencil—it was a Bowser-advertised prod- 
uct—a Rite-Riter, ‘“‘The Pencil That 
Does Everything But Think’’—over her 
book. Mr. Bowser cleared his throat. 

“Memo to Mrs. Bowser,” he dictated 
staccatoly, “in re teething ring for baby. I 
have personally tried all advertised brands 
of teething rings. My tests show most scien- 
tific ring to be Cohnco Ring, Toy Efficient 
for Teething Tots. (N. B. Pretty good 
slogan). Cohnco Rings are (a) less rubbery 
in taste, (b) more durable, and (c) fit well in 
the mouth. If you check with me on Cohnco 
Rings I’ll order one gross sent to our house 
at once. 

“ (Signed) J. SANFORD BowsmEr, President.” 


Mr. Bowser lit a Marlborough-Somerset, ‘Each Puff 
Has a Pedigree,’’ smoothed his straw-colored hair, and 
swooped down on a pile of mail. 

“Minktakletter.”’ 

Miss Mink prepared to take a letter. 

“Woonsocket Kumfee-Fit Undervest Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I. Attention Mr. Snedecker 4 

And, thus launched, Mr. Bowser whizzed through his 
correspondence like a buzz saw through a ladyfinger, 
ejecting punch-laden sentences even as a machine gun 
ejects used cartridges. 

A person unfamiliar with the principles of high-speed 
efficiency on which Mr. Bowser conducted his life, busi- 
ness and domestic, might have thought that Mrs. Bowser 
was in Fiji or Lapland or some equally remote spot. As 
a matter of fact the surveyed distance between Mr. Bowser 
and Mrs. Bowser at that precise moment was twelve feet, 
for she occupied the office next to his, and, as his partner 
and associate publicity engineer, herself daily coined 
Slogans That Sell and mothered Phrases That Put Prod- 
ucts on the Map. 

She would have been the first to reject with scorn the 
suggestion that he should stick his head through the door- 
way that connected their offices, and tell her, verbally, 
about the teething rings. 

“The Secret of our Success,’ she would have said—for 
she, too, talked like a twenty-four-sheet poster—‘‘is Organi- 
zation. Nothing is Too Small to be Organized. In our 
country home, Caslon Farm, we have a model kitchen and 
by motion study we have cut down the motions our cook 
uses in making rice pudding from forty-three to seven, or, 
with raisins, eight. Organization! It used to take our 
nurse twenty-six minutes by stop watch to bathe our 
baby; now she does it in fourteen; we saved seven minutes 
just by using blotters instead of towels. Yes, Henry T. 
Organization is first vice president of Success, Progress 
& Co.” 

Mr. Bowser’s memo in re teething rings reached Mrs. 
Bowser’s desk within an hour. Mrs. Bowser—she had been 
Pandora Irene Kunkle, of Dingman, Tinney & Kunkle, 
“Advertising in All Its Arteries,’ until a mutual devo- 
tion to slogans had brought her and Mr. Bowser into 
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*‘Memo to Mrs. Bows 
ser,’’ He Dictated 
Staccatoly, “‘in re 
Teething Ring for 
Baby. I Have Pers 
sonally Tried All 
Advertised Brands 
of Teething Rings’ 


partnership, commercial and matrimonial—was a well- 
developed, copper-haired woman, hovering around thirty- 
five. She had a sharp chin and wore a stiff linen collar. 

“Gussing, take a memo,” she directed. 

Miss Gussing also wore astiff collar and had a light blond 
mustache, but at heart she was a woman. The Bowsers 
always called the women of their company by their last 
names; Mrs. Bowser was an ardent feminist and felt 
that to call the female slogan makers Ruth or Hattie or 
Olivia was too feminine, and to call them Miss not in keep- 
ing with the spirit of camaraderie which prevailed about 
the Bowser office except during one short painful period 
each year when increases in salaries were being discussed. 
Mrs. Bowser stared thoughtfully from the window of the 
lofty Bowser Building—‘“ Built—like the Himalayas—for 
the Ages,’’ and her gray-green eyes roved over the kaleido- 
scope of New York’s roofs—red, green, brown, purple. 

“Memo to Mr. Bowser,” she said, “‘in re teething ring 
for baby. Cohnco Rings may be O.K. scientifically, but 
our Mr. Hencastle reports that he is soliciting the account 
of the Ess-Bee-Dee people who make Kiddie-Kutter Rings. 
I therefore think it wise to choose Kiddie-Kutter Rings for 
our son because of the effect on the trade. I do not check 
with your suggestion that we get a gross. One ring will be 
enough. This proves my contention that no man under- 
stands children or the Feminine Appeal in Advertising 


Copy. (Signed) P. I. Bowsmr, Associate President.” 


Having discharged this wood-pulp arrow at her spouse, 
Mrs. Bowser tapped her front teeth with her pencil for 
three seconds; then, briskly: ‘“‘Gussing, take another 
memo,” 


“Yes, Bowser,” said Miss Gussing, wh} 
bass voice. Mrs. Bowser herself insisted 
method of address; it gave her a hearty 
man feeling with Miss Gussing. With Mr}, 
the case was somewhat different; his male hired } 
salaries of more than five thousand dollars a ye; 
him J.S. B. as more intimate than Mister and ng 
sumptuous as Sanford. Lesser employes called hi 
and still lesser ones Mistered him. 

‘““Memo,”’ dictated Mrs. Bowser, “to Mr. Bows. 

“Shall I incorporate it with the first one?” ag} 
Gussing. > | 

Mrs. Bowser gave her a look fraught more w 
than anger. . a 

“Gussing,”’ she said, the sweetness of patience stig 
with the vinegar of reproof, “‘must I remind you |, 
rule of The Bowsers, Inc., is: (¢ 
ject to one memo? Simplicity, |) 
is one of the First Flowers in the}; 
of Organization. M-m-m-m.. 
bad, that. Take that down, Guiy 
may be able to use that phrasj 
Bedfello—the Hot Water Bottle) 
ful—campaign. Now takean 
separate one if you please, to \) 
ser,” A 

The chastened Gussing suspee 
pencil over a virgin sheet. { 

“Tn re name for new cleaning p 
said Mrs. Bowser. ‘I have nod 
care list of names for new cleanit 
der suggested by you. I do ni 
with any of them. 

“*Garfinkle’s Pride of the Bat 
has a high-class appeal but is ti 

***Klassic-Kleener—Out 
spot’—is good and would perm 
up with Shakspere in the ads, | 
profanity might offend some } 
buyers. | 

““Tub-Pup—Just Sic it on the 
is snappy but hardly serious en 
a product that retails at one aol: 
Humor has no place in business. 

“*Rose-Dust—The Powder T' 
fumes as it Cleans’—is the best 
list because it suggests quality 4 
Hammers Home”? (caps, Gussin 
one distinctive point about the ni 
der—i.e., the fact that it has a }; 
smell. It is rather more like fre 
shavings than roses, I think. | 
name and slogan we must put ac 

punch idea that this good-smelling powde 
cleaning agent with a kick. ist 
have developed. : 
“Please let me have your reactions to th 
very soon as Peabody Garfinkle called uf 
ask when he can go ahead and order cans 

for the new powder. He wants to 
dealers’ shelves in time for spring house clea 


please.“ (Signed) P. I. Bowsrr, Associate Pi 


b 


Mrs. Bowser skimmed with agile eye her _ 
“Things To Get Done This Day,” then di 
“Memo to Mr. Bowser. Jn re christening bal 
note that baby will be one year old tomorrow. 
be christened then. It is not intelligent to ¢ 
call him Baby and Junior indefinitely. Is 
send me without delay list of names you co 
for him. I will give them my careful attenti 
we can reach an agreement today on this sub. 
““(Signed) P. I. Bowsmr, Associate Pre 


Mrs. Bowser tapped her teeth for two secon 
at her watch—a Krafty-Kronometer, “Th 
Timepiece with the Different Tick”’ (her ow 
and then became all animation. yr 

“Gussing,” she shot out, “get the Chi 
Lake City offices on the long distance, se 
O’Grady and Kitchell to me at once, and 
be here in fifteen minutes to take me to a ¢0 
Miss Switzer of the I-Say-Ma-Ma Mechani 
pany at the Jill Club.” 

Miss Gussing bustled out and Mrs. Bowse 
work like a tornado through a picnic of pap 

When Mrs. Bowser returned from her lune 
ference glowing with triumph over the fact tha 
sold Miss Switzer the idea of making som 
say ‘“‘Pa-pa,” she found on her broad, plate 
thoroughly organized desk two memos on 
orange paper Mr. Bowser used so that mem 


, presidential office might not be confused with 
d blue and punchless pink of lesser memoranda. 


, slogan for new cleaning powder. I do not like 
jes you have suggested. 
| Y-LAVA—Makes Your Bathroom a Conserva- 
3 ibilities, but my opinion is that many house- 

not know what a conservatory is.” 
Bowser, as a fighting feminist, frowned at this 
the vocabulary of her sex, and read on: 
Anko Nostinko—Easy on the Nostrils but Hard 
/)irt’—is the best, but it just misses hitting me 
yugh. Somehow it lacks dignity; I FEEL this 
shall concentrate on this problem tonight after 
ad see if I can evolve a Clarion Phrase That Will 
|; Message from the Shelves. I will let you know 
choice tomorrow. 

“ (Signed) J. SANFORD Bowser, President.” 


‘3owser emitted a sound resembling humph. 

final choice!’”’ she remarked, frowning at the 
‘uttons on her desk, of which there were enough 
‘avest. “His final choice! As if I personally did 
|’eabody Garfinkle the Bowsers’ Big Idea— Words 
' Buyers in the Pocketbook! As if I myself didn’t 
;gnature on a three-hundred-thousand-dollar con- 
‘ow Bowser acts as if it were his product. Humph! 
Jaman. Garfinko Nostinko does not lack dignity. 
in orange-red on a deep purple background it 
t Any Housewife in the Buying Eye. I’m going 
jor it. He is getting too bossy lately, anyhow.” 

is in a decidedly truculent frame of mind as she 
||) the second orange memo from her spouse: 


irs. Bowser. In re christening baby. Have given 
‘er much thought. Have decided that the follow- 
is must be considered in choosing name: 

jur baby is no ordinary baby. An Unusual Child 
l\\ve an Unusual Name. 

viously, ordinary names, such as Robert, Henry 
aas, will not do; they are for ordinary infants. 

i baby will be much in the public eye. As the 
'e Bowsers, Inc., he will receive much publicity. 
yen he is head of the company his name will be a 
ijl word. His name must be one that leaps out of a 
dage and has strong memory value. 

» get a really distinctive name for him we must 
(YE! We must use just as much scientific care in 
g as if it were the name of a product for which 
rrying to create a National Market. 

ierefore, in considering names for baby, ask 
|) hese questions: 


A 


it express baby’s personality? 
distinctively individual? 

2asy to spell? 

2asy to say? 

2asy to get over the telephone? 


“6. Does it look well in type? 


(N. 


B. Have all names set up in 12- 


point Caslon, new style.) 


“7. Has it a flowing, harmonious 


sound? 
“8. Does it begin with 

some incisive, unusual, 

INTEREST-GRAB- 

BING letter, like K, U, 

Y, V or Z? 

“9. Has it that Can’t-Be- 
Forgotten PUNCH that 
makes it Bite into a 
Man’s Memory and 
STICK there? 

“F. I attach list of 
names that answer these re- 
quirements. These names 
have been selected from 
more than six hundred 
coined by myself and the 
staff of the Product-Nam- 
ing Department. To which 
one do you react most 
strongly? Action, please! 

“(Signed) J. SANFORD 
Bowskr, President.” 


Mrs. Bowser, 
with frosty eye 
scrutinized the 
list, then tossed 
it on her desk 
with unmistak- 
able petulance. 
She had read: 


“NAMES FOR 
BABY: 


“Ugobono Bow- 
ser 

“Veekar Bow- 
ser 

‘*Zail Bowser 

“Zazzar Bowser 

“Zerric Bowser 


“YVondo Bowser J. Sanford Bowser 
Leaned Back in 


a Gray Easy:Chair 
and Studied the Cards 


“Vindo Bowser 

“Yubar Bowser 

“Kinzo Bow- 
ser.” 


If it is possible for a lady, a sloganeer and a college 
graduate, to snort, Mrs. Bowser, at that moment, snorted. 
She pronged at one of the buzzer buttons with an outraged 
finger. Miss Gussing shot in as if from a pneumatic tube. 

“‘Gussing, take a memo. To Mr. Bowser. Jn re christen- 
ing baby. I have noted with care your lists of names 
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\ (baby). ITemphatically do not check 
with you on any of them. There is 
only one name I want to have baby 
christened. It is not on your list. 

“(Signed) P. I. Bowsmr, Associ- 
ate President. 


“Gussing,’’ snapped Mrs. Bow- 
ser, “please deliver this memo to Mr. 
Bowser personally.”’ 

Miss Gussing vanished as if she 
had seen a boojum, but reappeared 
again after a brief interval, in her 
hand one of the sacred orange 

memos. Mrs. Bowser ex- 
amined it. 

“Memo to Mrs. Bowser. 
In re chris-ening baby. I 
am always open to GOOD 
suggestions. Whatis yours? 

(Signed) J. SANFORD 
Bowser, President.’ 


Mrs. Bowser’s eyes spar- 
kled with determination. 

“‘Gussing, take a memo,”’ 
she said in a crossing-the- 
Rubicon voice. ‘‘Memo to 
Mr. Bowser. Jn re christen- 
ing baby. 

“JOHN. 

(Signed) P. I. Bowsnmr, 
Associate President.”’ 


Miss Gussing regarded 
her chief blankly. 

“John?’’ queried Miss 
Gussing. ‘John what?” 

“Nothing. Just ‘JOHN.’ 
All caps, Gussing,’’ said Mrs. 
Bowser, and her protruded chin symbolized 

a made-up mind. 

She signed the memo so fiercely that she 
broke her pen—a Bowser-sold Product—‘“‘ The 
Last-a-Lifetime Pen—Shakspere Would Have 
Used One.”’ 

“Now,” ordered Mrs. Bowser, “take this to 
Mr. Bowser at once and see that it is called to 
his attention.” 

Miss Gussing bounded from the room on 
her rubber heels—they were ‘‘Spine-Pals— 

Your Backbone’s Best Buddy.”’ Soon she bounded back. 

She carried reverently an orange memo which she placed 

on the desk. Mrs. Bowser plucked it up, read it, scowled. 

““Memo to Mrs. Bowser. In re christening baby. I can- 

not permit my son to be named John. Suggest conference 
(Continued on Page 105) 


y } There Was Indeed Somebody at the Door; the Bowsers Heard a Crackling Noise, 


“Look! What's That?” 
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He Said, 
“You Tried 

to Get 

Run Over!” 
“D-didn't!’’ 
‘Tell Your 
Grands 
mother’s 
Cat!’’ 


‘That’s 
Polite! 
Yes, That’s 
Awfut 
Polite,’’ 
the Girl 
Said, 
Struggling 
With 
Hairpins 


wall of blue cobbles in a flapping of skirts, although 

Laban called, “‘Hey, ladies! It don’t bite!’’ as he 
pulled the switch. The horseless carriage stopped, shiv- 
ering, and snorted. 

The snort terrified Laban; it was a new noise. In two 
days the machine had not made such a sound. The women 
ran under low trees, to safety behind a house of bowlders, 
and Laban got down to stare uncomfortably at his treas- 
ure. It shivered and the bicycle lamps of its dashboard 
jingled evilly. The smell of oil seemed very strong. 
Mightn’t it be going to explode? He fanned his neck and 
gazed until a bearded long male swung over the wall and 
held a double-barreled shotgun toward Laban, saying, 
“What do you think you’re doin’, mister?” 

“T’m doin’ nothin’! The ladies got scared of this here. 
It’s just a horseless carriage. What I wanted to ask is ——”’ 

The male swung back over the wall and bawled at the 
cottage, “‘ You kin come look at it, girls!’”? Then he leaned 
his gun against a tree and came stalking to tell Laban, 
““They was surprised, mister.” 

“They acted so. I’ve surprised several, coming down 
from Harrisburg. What I want to know is, which of these 
roads’ll take me to Buford?” 

He got no answer. The women had huddled to the 
boundary once more, and questions began to flutter over 
the ditch. Where was the fire in it? Why did it smell of 
oil? The man was poking tires with a yellow thumb, and 
Laban knew that he would be given directions when the 
proud, shy curiosity of the hills was a little dulled. 

An ancient woman stood on the wall and droned, “It’s 
agin Nature—wuss’n a steam engine.” 

The horseless carriage snorted and she got down for 
shelter among the younger women. 

Laban said, “‘Ma’am, I saw a preacher ridin’ in one at 
New York. They ——’” 

The male broke in, “Your name might be King?” 

“T’m Laban King.” 


\ the women screamed and rushed back from the 
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They knew all about him now. 

The old woman said, squint- 
ing, “It’s Mister King’s oldest— 
him by the first wife, girls, that 
went out to Oregon state,” and 
the male accepted a cigar. 

More questions fluttered. 
Had he come home from Ore- 
gon to see his pa married? He 
hadn’t got married again after 
his wife died off on him out in 
Oregon state? Was he going 
back to Oregon after he had seen 
his pa married? 

“No; I’ve sold my place out 
there.” 

The male, cutting the cigar in two with a jackknife, 
said, ‘‘ Your brother Jess was by a week last Monday on a 
hoss with another boy. We talked at him some. This other 
boy was your son, guess. A yeller-headed boy.”’ 

Something warmed in Laban. He flushed and said, 
“That’s my Dave that I sent home for pa to raise when my 
wife died off.” 

“Him that Jess went out to Oregon state and fetched 
home? He favors you some. To git to Buford is down 
the right road. Your pa’ll be married tomorrow.” 

“So I hear,’’ said Laban, getting into the red seat. 
“Now, ladies, watch me be blown a 

The old woman rose on the wall and droned, ‘‘ Young 
man, it’s asin and ashame that your pa’s gittin’ married to 
a young woman at his time o’ day, when he’s got two in 
the buryin’ ground already and ought to be thinkin’ of his 
ontocome!”’ 

Laban laughed, “‘ Ma’am, pa ain’t but sixty-six and he’s 
always been married ever since I knew him. Jess’ ma’s 
been dead a year. Now watch me get blown to flinders, 
ladies.”’ 

He pulled the switch named “controlling lever’”’ in his 
book of directions and waited an explosion; but the red 
machine calmly rolled downhill, and he dared to look back 
at the mountain family, even to wave his new straw hat. 
Then he turned the curved handle and the horseless car- 
riage passed into the right-hand lane, aiming at Buford. 
It snorted no more, and Laban settled on the hot cushions 
as woods inclosed his progress. 

His neck cooled after the violence of sun on the hills, 
and his blue, round eyes followed this bronze gash between 
birches and brush. The fat tires made a whirring note on 
the clay, and Laban yawned, lulled. He could roll clear 
to the level turnpike above his father’s gates, even if the 
machine stopped working. All was well. The battle of two 
days ended in victory, and little David would be the first 
boy in Buford to ride down Summer Street in a horseless 
carriage before boys less exalted. Laban had telegraphed 
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| 
from Harrisburg that) 
bought this novelty ar) 
would be haunting of 
ahorse. The warmth ci 
in Laban’s body and he 
at a copperhead that j 
alone, on a log beneath 
cedar, thinking that thr 
would make a vivid ble; 
the carriages lined a 
white rail before the 
Presbyterian Church 
day. There would he » 
wiry Jesse beside David) 
self in the front seat. F 
and his father’s next wife would fill the rear. §]| 
big woman, in David’s letter. His father always) 
big women. Her name was Annie Pollard and ij 
a good sort of name. David liked her; she cam 
read Scripture to Mr. King, whose eyes declined fi: 
Laban chuckled, hot with pleasure, as the lane | 
highway and he saw West Hill. £ 
But they had painted the old hotel on the crest g\ 
that was stupid! Neither Jesse nor young Dayid || 
ten of that change, and Laban scowled at the 
grass-colored buildings. The Buford Spri 
always been white! Yet the water showeri 
gray rocks at Skunk Falls danced still in an 
against the cliff, and some lad was a rosy poit 
below. Laban grinned across a meadow that 
shorn into tons of hay. a 
Then the horseless carriage sniffed, whin 
noiseless. Its heart had stopped. The tire: 
less speed and sweat exploded on Laban 
gulped; he said, ‘‘Well, hell an’ hereafte 
whole fabric quivered and the engine pa 
creamy tires rolled once more. He was safe. 
He was not safe! It was playing yesterday 
The lamps on the dashboard tinkled veh 
Laban’s hat shifted down to rub an eyebro 
less box beyond the dashboard sent up a ¢ 
gusted noise. The horseless carriage ran with 
and Laban bounced on the seat, scurrying b 
farm and the old smithy filled with brush at 
The card stating “1900 Model” fell from 
cushions and a strange chanting began. — 
pressed a flat piece of iron with his heel and 
cavorted right and left, slowing. He though 
behind him and took his foot from the 
certainly running off with him! He woul 
father’s gates, hurtle through Buford and die 


searing from his lungs. This had cost tw 
lars! This! The low wall of his father’ 


a ditch at the left. There was the clump 
father’s gate. If he could swing the ga’ 
howled. A woman ran from the alders and 
sprawled across the road. Laban smashed 
right and the horseless carriage charged, slal 
was no jolt; the machine rushed into 
stopped against leaves that chattered i 
opened his eyes. 

She still lay on the dust and blinked up 


heart and said, ‘‘Well, when you’re throug 

me!” crossly, while her body trembled on ' 

clay. ' 
“What the hell did you ——” 
“You needn’t swear!’ 
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admired her. She was rather like his dead wife, 
and her hair had no waves in its heavy length 

i slinging it around her head with hands that 

. 

1, “You tried to get run over!” 

intl” 

-our grandmother’s cat!”’ 

3 polite! Yes, that’s awful polite,’’ the girl said, 

+ with hairpins. She arose and brushed dust 

‘skirt, observing, ‘‘You’ve no business to run 

ayhow!”’ 

a day passes that some damn’ girl don’t lay down 

f me and try to get run over,” said Laban, en- 

is, since she was angry and not tearful. ‘“‘It’d spoil 

ling some if I had to go to your 

st, and ——” ° 

> Laban King!” 

| thanks.” 

‘breath, she walked away and picked 

‘rom the ditch. Laban admired her 

ais was fun, of a kind. Women tried 

»mselves in odd fashions, for small 


* 


\bor’s wife in Oregon had swallowed 

(ay before he left because her little 
called her a fool. Women were 

_iraculous and illogical. 

od, “Tf there’s anything I could do 

jia’am?”’ 

an let me alone!”’ 

inly! That’s easy!” 

led back to stand beside the horse- 

ige and all interest in this girl went 

; a burst of woe. Here was an end! 

yf his pride was nettled among alder 

iH the wheels sagged in the ditch 

i; spokes wreathed in clover. He 

‘ome swaggering into the dooryard 

4,roung David squeal. The horseless carriage was 

i It would take horses to stir it. 

i lapped the cushions and said “‘Oh!”’ gathering 

fa yell. 

i, have to wind it up,’’ said the girl. 

at! What good’ll that do? Look at ——” 

Wok it out. Help me in, please.” 


“The Monkey Wrench Was on the Sink and I’d Just Picked 
it Up When He Tried to Kiss Me’”’ 


Her elbowshook on his palm. She scowled at levers and 
pushed things with her shabby feet. 

Then she commanded, “Get the crank and wind it, will 
you?”’ in her deep, annoyed voice. 

Laban fought through alders and found the little crank 
under the nose of the machine. He tugged it hopelessly. 
At once the horseless carriage tried to get at him, then 


backed and heaved itself out of the ditch. Laban whooped 
and tore his coat, jamming himself after the creature. 

He panted, “ Well, thank you!”’ 

The girl got down and said, “‘That’s all right. 
pose ——”’ 

“Listen, sister!’’ Laban grinned. 
my mouth shut, I He 

There was a pale shirt racing over the meadow 
straight from the grove of elms that hid completely 
his father’s stone farmhouse. Laban forgot every 
other thing in the valley; forgot this scowling 
woman and the red car. Here was someone who ran 
knee deep in high grass that the sun made purple in 
the wake of the ripping legs. The world found its 
true center in this racing head. Yellow. Too tall for 
David. Not Jesse, either. Jesse was darker. Well, 
some man had seen him from the tall barns of green 
stone or from the gardens. The warm, circling thrill 
became a heat in Laban. He said “‘ Twelve years,”’ 
aloud. Then he coughed and told the girl, “‘He’s a 
good runner.”’ 

The girl was a good runner. Her skirt floated 
and showed the red petticoat twenty yards down 
the road. He must find out who she was from Jesse 
or David. Laban looked back at the racer, who 
neared the blue wall and came with arms swinging 
against a faded shirt. He jumped the wall and big feet 
thumped the ditch. Then he lurched toward Laban, his 
face writhing, wailed ‘Oh, dad!’’ and began to ery. 

Laban stood looking at the golden back of the boy’s neck 
while David nuzzled his shoulder. 

He said, ‘‘You’ve certainly grown. Yes, you’re cer- 
tainly damn big for sixteen, Dave. Yes, I bet there ain’t a 
bigger kid for sixteen in Buford. Well ” and marveled 
at this emotion held in his arms. The boy sobbed with an 
astonishing violence; faint, yellow curls spread and closed 
as the neck swelled in great gasps for breath. Laban 
scuffled the dust, stammering ‘‘Oh, now! Now, son!” 

The boy dragged his head back and his face hardened. 

He said, “‘Dad, grandpa, he ——’”’ 

“Sure! Come and get in the buggy here. We'll give the 
old gentleman the sight of ——’”’ 

“Grandpa died, right now, on the porch,” said David, 
and jabbered out “‘readin’’’ before he sobbed again. 

(Continued on Page 66) 


I sup- 


“T can keep 


**Jesse Only Said, ‘Ain’t She Pretty Young, Pa?’ and Didn't Even Look at Me”’ 


ing little gold digger Miss Winnie O’Wynn to 
hear from the lips of gentle Mr. George H. Jay, 
her agent—and his own—when calling at his office one 
morning to clear up some business point, that three days 
previously she had refused an offer of straight, undiluted 
marriage from one of the richest men in Buckinghamshire. 

The facts of the offer and refusal were naturally no news 
to her, for it was even as Mr. Jay said—Mr. Hugo Hallis, 
of White Court, known to the more flippant as the gloomy 
millionaire, had proposed to the blue-eyed little lady dur- 
ing the progress of a garden party at White Court; but 
what surprised Winnie was that Mr. Jay or anyone else 
knew of it. 

Rejected millionaires do not normally make widely 
public the news of their rejection, and Winnie, as usual, had 
kept her own counsel. 

“Oh, you are wonderful, dear Mr. Jay!’’ she declared 
softly. ‘I don’t think I should be very comfortable if I 
tried to keep things secret from you. It is quite true that 
Mr. Hugo Hallis proposed to me last week; but I can’t 
guess how you knew it.” 

It pleased the gentle one to be humorous. 

**A little bird told me—ha-ha! There’s lots of things he 
knows, old George Sherlock Jay; always on the lookout; 
always got his ears at half cock—on behalf of his clients,’ 
he declared, his hard eyes rather prominent, his laugh 
resonant like the rolling of a large metal tank downhill. 

But his laugh soon died out. He really was not much 
amused at anything, though for a few moments he tried 
to keep up a facetious spirit. 

“Funny to think, my dear Miss Winnie, that if only by 
chance Mr. Hallis had happened to please you, to appeal 
to you, I should have had shortly a millionairess 
client. It sounds like a sort of beautiful dream. 
Er—you didn’t care for him—in—um—a—so to 
speak— matrimonial way, Miss Winnie?”’ 

The blue eyes darkened. ‘I 
sometimes think that I shall not 
care for anyone ever any more in 
that way, dear Mr. Jay,’’ she 
said in a low, wistful voice. “I 
can’t forget the past, yousee. But 
I like Mr. Hallis very much; very 
much, indeed. If he were younger, 
and not so grave and silent and 
reserved, perhaps I could like him 
even more. Only—not to marry.” 

It was Mr. Jay’s turn to sigh, 
so he sighed gustily. 

“Ah, well, a crust of bread where 
love is is better than half a loaf 
where love isn’t, as Shakspere 
tells us,” he said rather hazily. 
“And if a lady doesn’t happen to 
like even a millionaire well enough 
to marry him, why—er—what’s 
the use? If you can stand it, Miss 
Winnie, surely I can. I’ll confess 
honestly to you that when I first 
got the news I felt kind of blue, 
for it’s an ambition of mine to see 
you queen of one of these stately homes of 
England and president of a stately rent roll, 
with a first-class agent managing it for you. 

But an agent isn’t worthy of the title if there 

isn’t a thick streak of the philosopher in his 

make-up. I have one, and now I don’t mind confessing 
that the thought of that million going up into the air 
leaves me as unconcerned as if it was only a covey of par- 
tridges flying over the hedge into the next field. After 
all, you kind of know where they are if you want them 
later on.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,’”’ breathed Winnie, bright-eyed again. 
“But please tell me, Mr. Jay—how did you know that 
Mr. Hallis was interested in me?”’ 

She had been watching the gentle one rather closely and 
her quick instinct had warned her that Mr. Jay had not 
raised the matter of the gloomy millionaire wholly as a bit 
of idle gossip. 

There was, under the natural, glassy hardness of his 
greenish eyes, an old familiar look; not exactly hungry, but 
certainly appetiteful. 

“Dear Mr. Jay wants something; all this is only just his 
way of leading up to some proposal, I think,” she told 
herself, dreamy eyes on his. 

George H. laughed. 

“Tl tell you that, Miss Winnie, with pleasure. No 
mystery—certainly not. I got it from another client of 
mine; alady—a Mrs. Mallandane. You may know her.” 

Winnie shook her graceful head. 

“No, I don’t think I know her.” 


[i WAS something of a surprise to that bewitch- 
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“Oh, Poor Mr. Hallist 
If it Had Not Beenfor 
Your Good Fortune With 
the Diamonds it Would 
Have Been Heartbreaking’’ 


“Exactly how Mrs. Mallandane—a very charming lady 
in her way—learned I can’t quite tell you. But I suspect 
that she herself has rather an interest in Mr. Hallis.”’ 

Winnie’s eyes widened. 

“Nuh, nuh!” said Mr. Jay hastily. 

““Not a matrimonial interest. I meant a—well, a remi- 
niscent interest,’’ he continued. ‘‘ What I mean, I kind of 
gathered that she was an old sweetheart of Mr. Hallis, in 
the days before he made his great wealth. Boy and girl 
together, you understand, Miss Winnie.” 

“Oh, yes, I see. How interesting!”’ 

Mr. Jay was rather obviously pleased at Winnie’s 
interest. He beamed. 

“Yes, yes; so it is, Miss Winnie. She is rather a senti- 
mental lady, I judge, and in conversation it cropped up that 
she had treated Mr. Hallis rather badly years ago; jilted 
him in fact. She is older and wiser now, and what she did 
then rather preys upon her. Not on account of Mr. Hallis’ 
money—nuh, nuh; she’s not a mercenary-minded lady— 
but because her own married life has not been very happy, 
I understand.” 


| Altkey 


He paused, looking a little anxiously ath 
little lady who was listening so raptly to ! 
“But how sad!” she cooed. i 
“Yes, that’s what I thought—sad, very sad,” 
“She is anxious to meet Mr. Hallis again, but f¢ 
will never receive her; that he has only bitter ‘p 
her, as probably he has. That’s natural enougl) 
Yet she is a woman of great personal charm aj 
beauty, and she feels that if she could once gj 
with Mr. Hallis she could win him to friendlix 
and so get a little more peace of mind. To yi 
Miss Winnie, people with well-balanced emo 
might seem hardly worth all the bother. It’s) 
done with; why worry about it? Hard tho 
hurt at a distance. But Mrs. Mallandai 
strung, nervy, even neurotic, and for som) 
unimportant to normal folk—she is desperat 
to make friends with Mr. Hallis again—t\ 
mind, were her own words.” 
Winnie nodded. : 
“But surely that could be managed for ¢ 
it not, please?’’ she asked. 
Mr. Jay beamed more than ever. His lar): 
ruddy, like an autumn moon. , 
“That's pre-cisely what I told this \ 
‘There should be no difficulty,’ I said, ‘ 
some kind, sweet soul who is good fried 
Hallis and is generous enough to help you, ) 
mediate—pave the way to a reconciliation. | 
that; but, as she said, she had nobody} 
that for her—no mutualfriend.” 
Mr. Jay took a turn up and down | 
glancing at Winnie. 
“No friend with any influence at al: 
Hallis,’’ he repeated anxiously. 
Winnie’s lips quivered. Her eyes wert 
“But how sad,”’ she said again. “ 
able to suggest anyone, dear Mr. Jay? 
The agent stopped short, flushing sli) 
had caught, as Winnie meant him to | 
faint, sweet twinkle of gentle mock 
voice. 
“‘Miss Winnie, you’ve found me 
have known youwould. Easy— 
I know it. You can read me li 
Miss Winnie, I’ve been trying to s¢ 
up to ask you to take this poor lac 
* wing on a trip down to White C 
lot to her.”’ 
Winnie’s eyes, clear and alm 
candid, were fixed very straigh 
her agent. 
“And to you, dear Mr. Jay?” she 
whisper. j 
“T was coming to that, Miss Winnie. I’ll 
it. Nothing like being frank—my fathe 
Frank, ha-ha! This lady offered me five hu 
cold cash if I could enlist your sympathy 


Court one afternoon and help her bury thi 
Mr. Hallis. Five hundred, Miss Winnie! 
money in these times, and-it will cost y 
a smile, a look and a word! If this man 
heart I’ll say that a word from you—a w 
a look—will wipe out his bitter feelings en 
him civil to this .poor, neurotic, overen 
Which is all she asks—a little civility, a kine 
a gloomy millionaire can afford that, e 
Kind words are inexpensive enough, unle 
for one of these modern dictionaries—ha- 
Winnie reflected. She saw the gentle Mi 
view with translucent clarity. He wanted h 
Mr. Hugo Hallis to forgive the highly str 
repentant Mrs. Mallandane, not because 
slightest whether the poor lady’s sensitive h 
but because he stood to claw a rotund five hi 
it. Winnie had no doubt at all that she co 
‘Mr. Hallis to be kind to the lady, and she 
ready to steer a neat five hundred towar 
if the matter finished there. But would it 
figure for a lady to pay for a little hearts 
Winnie thought. She temporized. 
“T expect you will think to yourself tha 
grudging person not to say at once that I 
take poor Mrs. Mallandane down to Whi 
an afternoon call; but, please, I would like 
first.” a 
Mr. Jay’s face fell. Winnie let it stay so. SMe: 
Jay very well and he had been tremendously usé 
in the past, but on the whole the child’s fai 
ment was by no means blind or complete. 
aware—for he never tried to conceal it from 


ess was suffering temporarily from an ingrow- 
‘rot, and she felt that the gentle George H. was in 
to rush in with open jaws at the five hundred, 
she herself would hesitate to venture without 
thought. 
‘Mallandane was anxious to pay five hundred to 
aremade friend of the gloomy millionaire.‘ Why?” 
Jinnie’s common sense of Winnie’s experience and 
For sake of heartsease? Winnie smiled a tiny, 
Je, shaking a golden head. It was the wrong figure 
tsease, even though that is a commodity of such 
ing value that sometimes it costs no more than a 
curse, a tear or a smile. 
cow about heartsease,’’ she whispered to herself. 
t I ought to know about heartsease.”’ Her breath 
is her mind flashed for an instant back to certain 
lays with the man she had loved. ‘And this pro- 
es not sound quite like a proposal from the heart. 
re like a proposal from the pocket, I think.” 
niled to the intently watching Mr. Jay. 
aps if I could meet Mrs. Mallandane first and 
ttle about her sorrow it would help. Could you 
for that, please, do you think, Mr. Jay?” 
entle one glanced at the clock, brightening up 


( 
on minutes, Miss Winnie,” he declared. 
ane is calling at eleven o’clock.” 

e sighed like one immensely relieved. 
hat is splendid!”’ she cried softly. 
jay looked kind of uncertain, as he was trying to 


I 


: just exactly what ‘“‘splendid”’ meant. 
) 


“Mrs. 


yes, splendid—ha-ha! Exactly!’ he said with- 
sonviction in his voice. There was in his hard eyes 
i ite, absent look of one studying something a long 
{-an aéroplane, a swift bird, five hundred pounds, 
{: old, outward-bound thing like that. 
12’s delicate finger tips rested for an instant on 
is “Please don’t think me cold and hard and 
i is, dear Mr. Jay. 
\ he said softly. 
.y’s face cleared instantly. 
Nery feel like taking the thing over I’m satisfied, 
nie,” he stated with decision. ‘Yes, I’m amply 


I—I will do my very best for 


eto leave it to you. Afterall, what’s five hundred?” 


= ~ \ 


His laugh was normal again, and as natural as the 
sound of an empty petrol can being thrown at a dog on 
the curb. 

1 
HERE were, on the fair cheek of Mrs. Mallandane, who 
arrived promptly on time, no signs of the remorse which 
Mr. Jay had claimed to be gnawing at her heart; nor were 
there visible any symptoms of the highly strung, neurotic 
tendencies for which the agent had invited Winnie’s com- 
passion. 

On the contrary, Mrs. Mallandane was notable for an 
extremely well-preserved and minutely cherished pretti- 
ness, a very soft, velvety, beautifully modulated voice and 
great brown eyes with delicate curved brows. Her manner 
was soft and mossy. Few men would have noticed the faint 
suspicion of hardness about the small, brilliant lips, or the 
extreme art and skill by which the too straight line of the 
upper lip had been touched up into a Cupid’s-bow effect. 

Winnie saw it—and other things. The lady was well 
dressed; only about twenty-four hours behind the fashion; 
and on the whole gave off apparently without much diffi- 
culty an impression that she would have no serious trouble 
in completing a reconciliation even with a gloomy million- 
aire, once she could get the process started. 

She was just as sweet as honey to Winnie. She permitted 
a wistful admiration to shine openly in her brown eyes 
as she greeted the girl. Winnie saw that too. It was one 
of her own specialties—wistful admiration. 

Mr. Jay effected an introduction with a slightly over- 
done air of general benevolence, and waited for Winnie to 
take the lead in the matter of a call at White Court. But 
what that demure little lady took, after a few minutes’ 
interchange of gentle, smiling civilities and veiled flatteries, 
was her departure. 

“T will let you know in a day or two about the matter we 
were discussing, dear Mr. Jay,’’ she gentled as she rose. 
“T don’t think there need be any difficulty, you know. 
Good-by, Mrs. Mallandane. It is so nice to meet another 
of Mr. Jay’s clients. If they are all like you I shall try to 
persuade him to introduce me to every one of them, 
I think.” 

She spared them one of her most charming smiles, noting 
the tiny, tiny frown that came and went, shadowlike, on 
the brow of the velvet-mannered lady at this indication 
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that Winnie was not intending to discuss Mr. Hugo Hallis 
that morning; received the same from the sweetly bowed 
lips of the seeker after heartsease, and so tripped out to 
the taxi awaiting her. 

“T don’t think I care for Mrs. Mallandane very well,’ 
she told herself. ‘‘I think she is hard and steely under that 
soft, purry, pussycat manner.”’ She nodded affectionately 
to the angelic face in the strip of mirror before her. ‘And 
she is not a bit like a woman who would pay five hundred 
pounds unless she were quite sure of getting it back again. 
She is stalking Mr. Hallis for some purpose.’ 

She leaned back, thinking, concentrating on the prob- 
lem of why Mrs. Mallandane was stalking the wealthy 
owner of White Court, and was so confident of success that 
she was willing to risk five hundred pounds to get her 
obscure campaign started. It was not an easy problem, 
and when presently the taxi drew up at the antique 
dealer’s shop in Bond Street to which Winnie had directed 
the driver she was no nearer the solution than when she left 
Mr. Jay’s office. 

But that occasioned her no grief. She had plenty of time. 
Velvety Mrs. Mallandane by no means was the first opti- 
mist who had endeavored to use Winnie as a cat’s-paw. 
It was, indeed, so little of a novelty to Winnie that she 
found it extremely simple to dismiss the whole thing 
temporarily from her mind and brace herself mentally for 
the impending combat with the antique sharp’s eyes— 
already watching her from his lair—for the possession at 
a human price of a little Ise-Banko tea set she had noted a 
few days before in a dark corner of the shop. 

But she was too late. The tea set had been sold not five 
minutes before. 

“To that gentleman, madam,” volunteered the dealer 
softly, waving a discreet hand. 

Winnie and “that gentleman”’ turned at the same 
moment. He was Mr. Hugo Hallis—delighted to see the 
child, if only to announce that he had managed to secure 
for her the little tea set she had chanced to speak of when 
at White Court. 

“Oh, but please, that was wrong. I—I must not accept 
tea sets from you, dear Mr. Hallis. Besides’’—the sweet 
mouth quivered a little and the wide wonderful eyes were 
misty—‘“‘I was just going to try to buy it myself.” 

(Continued on Page 130) 


Her Wits Were Ail for the 


Cat Lady, Who Drew in Her Breath With a Sharp Gasp of Amazement 
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manipulators that the Street still talks about,” 
continued Lawrence Livingston. ‘“‘I don’t 
mean leaders; I mean manipulators. They were 
all before my time, although when I first came to 
New York, James R. Keene, greatest of them all, was in 
his prime. But I was a mere youngster then, exclusively 
concerned with duplicating, in a reputable broker’s office, 
the success I had enjoyed in the bucket shops of my native 
city. And then, too, at the time Keene was busy with the 
U. S. Steel stocks—his manipulative masterpiece—I had 
no experience with manipulation, no real knowledge of it 
or of its value or meaning, and, for that matter, no great 
need of such knowledge. If I thought about it at all I sup- 
pose I must have regarded it as a well-dressed form of 
thimblerigging, of 
which the lowbrow 
form was such tricks 
as had been tried on 
me in the bucket 
shops. Such talk as 
I since haveheard on 
the subject has con- 
sisted in great part 
of surmises and sus- 
picions; of guesses 
rather than intelli- 
gent analyses. 
“From all I can 
gather, Keene was a 
mining-stock broker 
in San Francisco be- 
fore he came East 
with a fortune and a 
reputation. He 
never was a member 
of the New York 
Stock Exchange. He 
probably discovered 
that he did not have 
to be, and, indeed, 
that it was better not 
to be one. I never 
had occasion to speak 
with him about the 
technic of his manip- 
ulation. He wasn’t 
the man to take 
kindly to question- 
ing of any sort, and 
least of all about his 
personal business. 
His career was pic- 
turesque, but all his 
successes were 
earned; andso, I may 
add, were his fail- 
ures. More than one 
man who knew him 
well has told me that Keene was the boldest and most bril- 
liant operator that ever worked in Wall Street. That is 
saying a great deal, for there have been some great trad- 
ers. Their names are now all but forgotten, but neverthe- 
less they were kings in their day—for a day! They were 
pulled up out of obscurity into the sunlight of financial 
fame by the ticker tape—and the little paper ribbon didn’t 
prove strong enough to keep them there long enough for 
them to become historical fixtures. At all events Keene 
was by all odds the best manipulator of his day—and it 
was a long and exciting day.” 


I MYSELF never spoke to any of the great stock 


Keene’s Great Campaigns 


Bx E CAPITALIZED his knowledge of the game, his 
experience as an operator and his talents when he 
sold his services to the Havemeyer brothers, who wanted 
him to develop a market for the Sugar stocks. Hewas broke 
at the time or he would have continued to trade on his own 
hook; and he was some plunger! He was successful with 
Sugar; made the shares trading favorites, and that made 
them easily vendible. After that, he was asked time and 
again to take charge of pools. I am told that in these pool 
operations he never asked or accepted a fee, but paid for 
his share like the other members of the pool. The market 
conduct of the stock, of course, was exclusively in his 
charge. Often there was talk of treachery—on both sides. 
His feud with the Whitney-Ryan clique arose from such 
accusations. It is not difficult for a manipulator to be mis- 
understood by his associates. They don’t see his needs as 
he himself does. I know this from my own experience. 
“Tt is a matter of regret that Keene did not leave an 
accurate record of his greatest exploit—the successful 


CARTOONS 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE 
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manipulation of the U.S. Steel shares in the spring of 1901. 
As I understand it, Keene never had an interview with 
J. P. Morgan about it. Morgan’s firm dealt with or through 
Talbot J. Taylor & Co., at whose office Keene made his 
headquarters. Talbot Taylor was Keene’s son-in-law. I 
am assured that Keene’s fee for his work consisted of the 
pleasure he derived from the work. That he made millions 
trading in the market he helped to put up that spring is 
well known. He told a friend of mine that in the course 
of a few weeks he sold in the open market for the 


It’s a Good Trick, Even if He Misses 


underwriters’ syndicate more than seven hundred and fifty 
thousand shares. Not bad when you consider two things: 
That they were new and untried stocks of a corporation 
whose capitalization was greater than the entire debt of 
the United States at that time; and second, that men like 
D. G. Reid, W. B. Leeds, the Moore brothers, Henry 
Phipps, H. C. Frick and the other Steel magnates also sold 
hundreds of thousands of shares to the public at the same 
time in the same market that Keene helped to create. 

“Of course general conditions favored him. Not only 
actual business but sentiment and his unlimited financial 
backing made possible his success. What we had was not 
merely a big bull market but a boom and a state of mind 
not likely to be seen again. The undigested-securities 
panic came later, when Steel common, which Keene had 
marked up to 55 in 1901, sold at 10 in 1903 and at 8% 
in 1904. 

“You can’t analyze Keene’s manipulative campaigns, 
because we have no maps and no knowledge of the move- 
ment of his troops. His books are not available; the ade- 
quately detailed record is nonexistent. For example, it 
would be interesting to see how he worked in Amalgamated 
Copper. H. H. Rogers and William Rockefeller had tried 
to dispose of their surplus stock in the market and had 
failed. Finally they asked Keene to market their line, and 
he agreed. Bear in mind that H. H. Rogers was one of the 
ablest business men of his day in Wall Street and that 
William Rockefeller was the boldest speculator of the 
entire Standard Oil coterie. They had practically un- 
limited resources and vast prestige as well as years of 
experience in the stock-market game. And yet they had to 
goto Keene. I mention this to show you that there are some 
tasks which it requires a specialist to perform. Here was 


BLUMENTHAL 


a widely touted stock, sponsored by Aj 
greatest capitalists, that could not be golle 
at a great sacrifice of money and prestige.R 
and Rockefeller were intelligent enough (d 
that Keene alone might help them. i 
“Keene began to work at once. He had a buly 
to work in and sold two hundred and twenty 
shares of Amalgamated at around par. After he dis, 
the insiders’ line the public kept on buying and ib 
went ten points higher. Indeed the insiders goj) 
on the stock they had sold when they saw hows 
the public was taking it. There was a story tha’ 
actually advised Keene to go long of Amalgamati, 
scarcely credible that Rogers meant to unload or 
He was too shrewd a man not to know that fs 
no bleatin,|] 
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care of itself and also to accustom it to do so. J} 
came to the actual marketing of the line he did 
told you: he sold it on the way down. The trading 
is always looking for a rally, and, besides, th 
covering by the shorts. There is an accoul 


Amalgamated campaign. But he does not, of 
the details of Keene’s work, though he does of 
and reasons. aa 
“T heard a story from the man who was clos 
during that deal. He says that after Keene soldt 
Rockefeller line for something like twenty or 
million dollars in cash Rogers sent him a ch 
hundred thousand. This reminds you of th 
wife who gave the Metropolitan Opera 
woman fifty cents reward for finding the 
thousand-dollar pearl necklace. Keene 
back with a polite note saying he was not 
and that he was glad to have been of some se 
They kept the check and they wrote him tha 
be glad to work with him again. Shortly afte 
that H. H. Rogers gave Keene the friendly 
Amalgamated at around 130! i 
“A brilliant operator, James R. Keene! 
retary told me that when the market was g¢ 
Mr. Keene was irascible; and those who knew 
irascibility was expressed in sardonic phrases 
long in the memory of his hearers. But when f 
he was in the best of humor, a polished man ott 
agreeable, epigrammatic, interesting. 
“He had in superlative degree the qualiti 
are associated with successful speculators anyV 
he did not argue with the tape is plain. 


illing, I have heard, the day 
(yeland’s Venezuela message was 
ij, He was heavily long of stocks, 
he first to realize what the effect 
age would be in England, and 
jsold out his long stock but went 
ty thousand shares. The next 
e had foreseen, we had the Ven- 
nic. 

+dastory about him that pleased 
jise it bore out what I have al- 
jmed. The late Edward D. Jones, 
e founders of Dow, Jones & Co. 
|2 Wall Street Journal, was a man 
jnt mind, amazingly quick per- 
4and much experience in Wall 
‘ones retired from Dow, Jones & 
|:sociate himself with Talbot J. 
Co., through whom Keene chiefly 
| ones and an expert studied the 
3 annual report with a view to 
, market operations in the stock. 
1 clusion was that Atchison com- 
worth about five dollars a share. 
ies selling at 46. They showed 
vir figures, and he, having faith 
analysis, as in their integrity, 
_put out a short line in Atchison. 
wenty-five thousand shares be- 
ee and the reason he stopped 


that he did not like the way the 
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for the Atchison annual report and studied 
that. The man who told me the story was 
in the room when Keene was poring over 
the statistics. He says that all of asudden 
the old man looked up from the reports 
and yelled ‘Why, that stock is worth par!’ 
and he then and there covered the twenty- 
five thousand shares he was short of. His 
buying started up the price, but he didn’t 
wait for areaction to buy cheap, but kept 
on buying and didn’t quit till he was long 
forty thousand shares. That line he sold 
out at 85. Keene’s experience and skill as 
a trader and his ability to study general 
conditions as well as individual proper- 
ties made him a great manipulator.” 


Pioneer’s Pay 


fi Sack his day there have been so many 

changes in Stock Exchange rules and 
so much more rigorous enforcement of old 
rules, so many new taxes on stock sales 
and profits, and so on, that the game seems 
different. Devices that Keene could use 
with skill and profit can no longer be util- 
ized. Also, we are assured, the business 
morality of Wall Street is on a higher 
plane. Nevertheless it is fair to say that in 
any period of our financial history Keene 
would have been a great manipulator, be- 
cause he was a great stock operator and knew the game of 
speculation from the ground up. He achieved what he did 


because conditions at the time permitted him to do so. He 
would have been as successful in his undertakings in 1922 
as he was in 1901 or in 1877, when he first came to New 
York from California and made nine million dollars in two 
years. There are men whose gait is far quicker than the 
mob’s. They are bound to lead—no matter how much the 
mob changes. 

“As a matter of fact the change is by no means as radical 
as you’d imagine. The rewards are not so great, for it is 
no longer pioneer work and therefore it is not pioneer’s pay. 
But in certain respects manipulation is easier than it was; 


iid. He couldn’t quite reconcile its behavior with 
lisclosed by the report. He had faith in the ana- 
i; there was the tape’s failure to corroborate them.” 


Checking Up the Experts 


\ENT for the expert and asked him whether he 
4, sure of his figures. The expert replied that he’d 
: them with his life; and also that Mr. Jones, of 
Jene was very fond, agreed with his deductions. 
¢’ said Keene, ‘Jones may be right, but the tape 


ow it.’ 


i Mr. Jones checked up the figures,’ insisted the 


fh may have checked up your figures, but he isn’t 
Jor,’ said Keene. ‘And when the ticker here 


presents a bill to me for immediate payment it isn’t Ed 
Jones who pays it out of his own pocket. Let me see those 
figures again.’ d 

“The expert handed Keene the sheets with the figures 
he had prepared. Keene studied them carefully, and sent 


“Oh, Doctor, You Simply Must Put Him on His Feet!’ 


in other ways much harder than in Keene’s day. 

“There is no question that advertising is an art, and 
manipulation is the art of advertising through the medium 
of the tape,” continued Larry Livingston. ‘‘The tape 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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CHAPTER VII 


spasmodic jerk, began to move slowly out of 

Paddington Station. The platform past which 
it was gliding was crowded 
with a number of the fauna 
always to be seen at railway 
stations at such moments, but 
in their ranks there was no 
sign of Mr. Ralston McTodd; 
and Psmith, as he sat oppo- 
site Lord Emsworth in a corner 
seat of a first-class compart- 
ment, felt that genial glow of 
satisfaction which comes to 
the man who has successfully 
taken a chance. Until now 
he had been half afraid that 
McTodd, having changed his 
mind, might suddenly appear 
with bag and baggage—an 
event which must necessarily 
have caused confusion and 
discomfort. His mind was 
now tranquil. Concerning the 
future he declined to worry. 
It would, no doubt, contain 
its little difficulties, but he was 
prepared to meet them in the 
right spirit; and his only 
trouble in the world now was 
the difficulty which he was 
experiencing in avoiding his 
lordship’s legs, which showed 
a disposition to pervade the 
compartment like the ten- 
tacles of an octopus. Lord 
Emsworth rather ran to leg, 
and his practice of reclining 
when at ease on the base of 
his spine was causing him to 
straddle, like Apollyon in Pil- 
grim’s Progress, right across 
the way. 

It became manifest that 
in a journey lasting several 
hours his society was likely 
to prove irksome. For the 
time being, however, he en- 
dured it, and listened with 
polite attention to his host’s 
remarks on the subject of 
the Blandings gardens. Lord 
Emsworth, in a train moving 
in the direction of home, was 
behaving like a horse heading 
for his stable. He snorted 
eagerly, and spoke at length 
and with emotion of roses and 
herbaceous borders. 

“Tt will be dark, I suppose, 
by the time we arrive,” he 
said regretfully; “but the first thing tomorrow, my dear 
fellow, I must take you round and show you my gardens.” 

“‘T shall look forward to it keenly,’”’ said Psmith. “They 
are, I can readily imagine, distinctly oojah-cum-spiff.” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Lord Emsworth with a start. 

“Not at all,” said Psmith graciously. 

““Er—what did you say?” asked his lordship after a 
slight pause. 

“JT was saying that, from all reports, you must have a 
very nifty display of garden produce at your rural seat.” 

“Oh, yes! Oh, most!” said his lordship, looking 
puzzled. He examined Psmith across the compartment 
with something of the peering curiosity which he would 
have bestowed upon a new and unclassified shrub. ‘“‘ Most 
extraordinary!’ he murmured. “I trust, my dear fellow, 
you will not think me personal, but do you know nobody 
would imagine that you were a poet. You don’t look like 
a poet, and, dash it, you don’t talk like a poet!’’ 

“How should a poet talk?” 

““Well’’—Lord Emsworth considered the point—“ well, 
Miss Peavey—but of course you don’t know Miss Peavey— 
Miss Peavey is a poetess, and she waylaid me the other 
morning while I was having a most important conference 
with McAllister on the subject of bulbs and asked me if I 
didn’t think that it was fairies’ tear-drops that made the 
dew. Did you ever hear such dashed nonsense?”’ 

“Evidently an aggravated case. Is Miss Peavey staying 
at the castle?” 

“Ts she? You couldn’t shift her with blasting powder. 
Really, this craze of my sister Constance for filling the 


T= five-o’clock train, having given itself a 
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She Clasped Psmith's Hand, and in a Soft Voice, Like Thick Cream Made Audible, Uttered One 
Reverent Word: ‘‘Maitre!’’ ‘‘I Beg Your Pardon?” Said Psmith 


house with these infernal literary people is getting on my 
nerves. I can’t stand these poets and what not. Never 
could.” 

“We must always remember, however,” said Psmith 
gravely, “that poets are also God’s creatures.” 

“Good heavens!’’ exclaimed his lordship, aghast. “I 
had forgotten that you were one. What will you think of 
me, my dear fellow? But of course, as I said a moment 
ago, you are different. I admit that when Constance told 
me that she had invited you to the house I was not cheered, 
but now that I have had the pleasure of meeting you Hs 

The conversation had worked round to the very point 
to which Psmith had been wishing to direct it. He was 
keenly desirous of finding out why Mr. McTodd had been 
invited to Blandings, and—a still more vital matter—of 
ascertaining whether, on his arrival there as Mr. MeTodd’s 
understudy, he was going to meet people who knew the 
poet by sight. On this latter point, it seemed to him, hung 
the question of whether he was about to enjoy a delightful 
visit to a historic country house in the society of Eve 
Halliday—or leave the train at the next stop and omit 
to return to it. 

“Tt was extremely kind of Lady Constance,” he haz- 
arded, “‘to invite a perfect stranger to Blandings.”’ 

“Oh, she’s always doing that sort of thing,” said his 
lordship. “‘It didn’t matter to her that she’d never seen 
you in her life. She had read your books, you know, and 
liked them; and when she heard that you were coming to 
England she wrote to you.” 

“T see,”’ said Psmith, relieved. 


‘ 


PRESTON 


“Of course it is all right as it has turned, 
Lord Emsworth handsomely. “As I say, yi 
ferent. And how you came to write that—t} 

“Bilge?”’ suggested Psmith. 4 

“The very wor 
about to employ, n 
low. No, no, I do 
that! I—I—capital 
doubt, capital stuff; t 

“T understand.” 

“Constance tried 
me read the thing, 


couldn’t. I fell as), 
them.” 
“T hope you rest« 
“‘T—er—the faet j 


pose they were bey 
I couldn’t see what j 
about.” 

“Tf you would eare, 
another pop at they 
Psmith agreeably, “ 
complete set in my } 

“No, no, my dea 
Thank you very muc 
you a thousand tin 
er—find that readin} 
train tries my eyes.”, 

“Ah, you would pr, 
I read them aloud? 7 

“No, no!” Alook« 
alarm came into his ]) 
speaking countenanc 
suggestion. “Asari 
fact, I generally tak« 
nap at the beginni 
railway journey. [| 
refreshing and—er— 
refreshing. You wil 
me?” 

“Tf you think you 
to sleep all right wi 
aid of my poems, ce’ 

“You won’t th 
rude?” 

“Not at all, not at 
the way, am I likely 
any old friends at Blar 

“Eh? Oh, no! T 
be nobody but oursel 
cept my sister an 
Peavey, of course, } 
you had not met Miss 
I think?” 

“T have not had th 
ure. I am, of course, 
forward to it with the 
keennegs.”” 

Lord Emsworth e' 
for a moment, ast 
then concluded the c 
tion by closing his ey: 
sively. Psmith was left to his reflections, whic 
minutes later were interrupted by a smart kick on} 
as Lord Emsworth, a jumpy sleeper, began to tl 
long legs about. Psmith moved to the other en 
seat, and taking his bag down from the rack ext 
slim volume bound in squashy mauve. After g 
this in an unfriendly manner for a moment, he ope’ 
random and began to read. His first move on 
Lord Emsworth at the florist’s had been to spend a 
of his slender capital on the works of Ralston Mc 
order not to be taken at a disadvantage in the « 
questions about them at Blandings; but he speed 
ized, as he dipped into the poems, that anythinj 
nature of a prolonged study of them was likely to 
little holiday. They were not light summer rea 


Across the pale parabola of joy —— 


A gurgling snort from the other end of the comp: 
abruptly detached his mind from its strugg 2 W 
mystic line. He perceived that his host had slipp 
farther down onto his spine and was now lying 
mouth in an attitude suggestive of dislocation. _ 
looked there was a whistling sound, and from the 
his lordship’s throat there proceeded another sno 

Psmith rose and took his book of poems out 
ridor with the purpose of roaming along the 
should find an empty compartment in whi 
peace. With the two adjoining compartm 
luck. One was occupied by an elderly man wil! 
while the presence of a baby in the other rul 


‘The third, however, looked more promising. 
tually empty, but there was only one occu- 
> was asleep. He was lying back in the far 

Jarge silk handkerchief draped over his face 
et propped up on the seat opposite. His society 
sem likely to act as a bar to the study of Mr. 
, masterpieces. Psmith sat down and resumed 


g. 
_ Across the pale parabola of joy 


‘knitted his brow. It was just the sort of line 
s likely to have puzzled his patroness, Lady 
,,and he anticipated that she would come to him 
> arrived and ask for an explanation. It would 
be a poor start for his visit to confess that he 
sory as to its meaning himself. He read it again 
to evolve one. 


— Across the pale parabola of joy —— 


| like two or three pigs feeding rather noisily in 
» of a thunderstorm interrupted his meditations. 
dhis book down and gazed in a pained way across 
artment. The silk handkerchief was heaving 
seaweed on a ground swell. He felt aggrieved, 
‘came to him a sense of being unfairly put upon, 
s the end of his troubles it might have come upon 
he felt, was too much. He was being harried. 
ain the corner went on snoring. 

always a way. Almost immediately Psmith saw 
jleon would have done in this crisis. On the seat 
sleeper was lying a compact little suitcase with 
pedges. Rising softly, Psmith edged along the 
ent and secured this. Then, having balanced it 
on the rack 
e sleeper’s 
he returned 
it to await 
mts. 

ere not long 
The train, 
, at its best 
ough open 
jvas shaking 
vay ina 


‘way as it 
ng. A few 
‘er it appar- 
: dover some 
d shivered 
imnits whole 
he suitcase 
‘insecurely, 
, and fell 
j1 the exact 
its owner’s 
There was 


| observed 


and began 
thestricken 
4a, suddenly 


second had simply paralyzed him. When, the mists of sleep 
having cleared away, he saw sitting but a few feet away 
from him on the train that was carrying him home the 
very man with whom he had plotted in the lobby of 
the Piccadilly Palace Hotel, a cold fear gripped Freddie’s 
very vitals. 

Freddie’s troubles had begun when he just missed the 
12:50 train. This disaster had perturbed him greatly, for 
he could not forget his father’s stern injunctions on the 
subject. But what had really upset him was the fact that 
he had come within an ace of missing the five o’clock train 
as well. He had spent the afternoon in a motion-picture 
palace, and the fascination of the film had caused him to 
lose all sense of time, so that only the slow fade-out on the 
embrace and the words “The End”’ reminded him to look 
at his watch. A mad rush had got him to Paddington just 
as the five-o’clock express was leaving the station. Ex- 
hausted, he had fallen into a troubled sleep, from which 
he had been aroused by a violent blow in the waistcoat 
and the nightmare vision of Psmith in the seat across the 
compartment. One cannot wonder in these circumstances 
that Freddie did not immediately soar to the heights of 
eloquence. 

The picture which the Hon. Frederick Threepwood had 
selected for his patronage that afternoon was the well- 
known super-superfilm Fangs of the Past, featuring Bertha 
Blevitch and Maurice Heddlestone, which, as everybody 
knows, is all about blackmail. Green-walled by primeval 
hills, bathed in the golden sunshine of peace and happiness, 
the village of Honeydean slumbered in the clear morning 
air. But off the train from the city stepped a stranger— 
[The Stranger, Maxwell Bannister]. Heinquired ofa passing 
rustic—[The Passing Rustic, Claude Hepworth]—the way 


The Hon. Frederick Threepwood Was Embracing a Young Woman in the Dress of a Housemaid 
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to the great house where Myrtle Dale, the Lady Bountiful 
of the village—well, anyway, it is all about blackmail and 
it had affected Freddie profoundly. It still colored his 
imagination, and the conclusion to which he came the 
moment he saw Psmith was that the latter had shadowed 
him and was following him home with the purpose of 
extracting hush money. And as the vision of Lady Con- 
stance rose before his eyes, and he remembered how he had 
asked this man before him to steal her necklace, damp 
perspiration beaded Freddie’s forehead and he strove in 
vain for speech. While he was still gurgling wordlessly, 
Psmith opened the conversation. 

“A delightful and unexpected encounter, Comrade 
Threepwood. I thought you had left the metropolis some 
hours since.” 

Freddie looked like a cornered dormouse. The mention 
of his name had confirmed his worst fears. 

“T was sure, when I saw you at the hotel, that we had 
met before; but it was only later that I managed to place 
you. The solution of the mystery is a pleasing and joyful 
one. We were at Eton together, Comrade Threepwood. 
Not intimates, alas, for you were some years my junior, 
and the charm of your personality, now so marked, had 
not then developed. Still, it is possible that you may 
remember me.” 

At this moment a voice from the corridor spoke. 

“Ah, there you are, my dear fellow!”’ 

Lord Emsworth was beaming in the doorway. His slum- 
bers, like those of Freddie, had not lasted long. He had 
been aroused only a few minutes after Psmith’s departure 
by the arrival of the retriever from the next compartment 
which, bored by the society of its owner, had strolled off 
on a tour of investigation, and finding next door an old 
acquaintance in the 
person of his lordship 
had jumped on the 
seat and licked his face 
with such hearty good 
will that further sleep 
was out of the ques- 
tion. Being awake, 
Lord Emsworth, as 
always when he was 
awake, had begun to 
potter. When he saw 
Freddie his amiabil- 
ity suffered a shock. 
“Frederick! I thought 
I told you to be sure 
to return on the 12:50 
train!”’ 

“Missed it, guv’- 
nor,’”’ mumbled Fred- 
die thickly. ‘Not my 
fault.” 

Hemp h We His 
father seemed about 
to pursue the subject, 
but the fact that a 
stranger, and one who 
was his guest, was 
present apparently 
decided him to avoid 
anything in the shape 
of family wrangles. 
He peered from Fred- 
die to Psmith and 
back again. ‘‘Do 
you two know each 
other?”’ he said. 

“Not yet,’’ said 
Psmith quickly. ‘‘We 
only met a moment 
ago.” 

*“My son Fred- 
erick,” said Lord Ems- 
worth, rather in the 
voice with which he 
would have called at- 
tention to the pres- 
ence of a slug among 
his flowers. ‘‘Fred- 
erick, this is Mr. 
MeTodd, the poet, 
whois coming to stay 
at Blandings.’’ 

Freddiestarted, and 
his mouth opened. 
But, meeting Psmith’s 
friendly gaze, he closed 
the orifice again with- 
out speaking. He 
licked his lips in an 
overwrought way. 

“SY oul) Stindeme 
next door if you want 
(Continued on 
Page 86) 
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not so many months ago, and the medalist— 

the player to make the low score of the quali- 
fying round—was a railroad fireman. He took another 
man’s engine run the night before so as to get in his golf 
round with the first flight of entries in the morning. When 
it came down to match play—the elimination contests— 
the finalists were a bank clerk and a city policeman. The 
cop, I believe, won the cup. 

There we have a pretty fair picture of what golf has done 
to this country within the past ten years; how it has taken 
class distinction by the nape of the neck and shaken it to 
pieces. Golf is no joking matter now. 

I say ten years, because it was just eleven years ago that 
three of us attempted to write and produce a little farce- 
comedy sketch for vaudeville. We 
had an Englishman in the piece, 
but found difficulty in making him 
funny; in fixing him definitely as 
the silly-ass type so that the audi- 
ence would laugh just at the sight 
of him. 

“Cinch,” decided the director, 
after many failures. “Put a bag of 
golf sticks over his shoulder and 
call him Van Cortlandt Parks.” 

It was so ordered. That bag of 
golf clubs was good for at least three 
laughs in every theater in the coun- 
try. Tofollow up the comedy point, 
we had the contrasting character, 
a messenger boy, filch Pete Dailey’s 
old line in which he described the 
game of golf asa sport “‘ where a lot 
of old men in their second childhood 
got out in a cow pasture and wal- 
loped a little white ball. The man 
who found the ball was the winner.”’ 

Now see what has happened! 
Historians and statisticians of the 
old Scotch game estimate that there 
are 2750 golf courses in the United 
States, and that there are 850,000 
members. There are more than this. 
It is impossible to tab the number 
of people who play on the public 
courses of the many cities. As this 
is being written, those who compile 
the golf guidebooks are in a hope- 
less tangle of figures. New courses 
are being built so rapidly, many in 
remote rural districts, that the list- 
ing experts and the printers cannot 
possibly keep up. 

A golfer’s mind naturally runs 
to figures, and it is no trouble to 


[Trot s0 was a golf tournament in Pittsburgh 


By Bozeman Bulger 


can be got for from twenty dollars to $500 an acre, and 
it takes from 110 to 120 acres for an eighteen-hole course. 
Now that you have those facts, it is simple enough to run 
up the figures, and you’ll arrive at an accurate total.” 
Away from that man, we tried it several times. The 
answer is that there are millions and millions of dollars 
invested in golf courses, and they are spending it faster 
than we can add. Out of the jumble we did arrive at the 
conclusion that in the United States 330,000 acres of land 
have been converted into golf links. To estimate the value 
or cost of this land would be a hopeless waste of time. 
In the rural sections it is quite common for neighboring 
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in furnishing social-gathering centers, F; 
town now has, or soon will haye, a pl 
tain visitors. i 
The athletic girl in tweeds or other sport eli, 
most as familiar a figure around the farms nc} 
around the summer resorts. 

The more enthusiastic of our golfing po 
that within a very few years the game will have 
than any other one thing toward killing the | 
from the farms to the cities; that people will g| 
the old idea that the real place for social life is t} 
as in England. | 

Aside from its aid to health and the spice 
clining years, they claim that the attractiver 
adds to rural life is its great value to society in} 
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of the world. y 
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UR pioneer golfers fc 
possible to overcom( 

udice by argument. Thi 
was to implant the ge 
disease take its natural 
is of record that no ma 
played golf has ever att 
dissuade another from si 
is also of record that no | 
has ever fallen into dis| 
when the club ae 
build a better one. Rig 
the secret of the am; 
People who thought § 
fad have found it to b 
curable, delightful ¢ 

In our town there. 
tleman, seventy years ol 
to drive his buggy by 


for a lost ball. 7 
“Tf I ever raised a bo; 

like that—well, huh!” 
One day, I assure you 

fiction, this old gentl 


get statistics, provided you are good 
at mathematics and are not too 
careless with your zeros. For in- 
stance, the editor of one golf guide furnishes the information 
that the average amount of dues paid by a club member is 
$100 a year. That makes $85,000,000 in dues alone. 

There are barrels of statistics at hand. Just one more: 
This authority has boiled the figures down to where he 
knows there are 1,577,400 golfers in the world who pay 
club dues. He adds to this about 200,000 casuals, as he 
calls them, who play on public links, bringing the grand 
total up to 1,777,400 men and women who spend their 
days walloping the little pill and trying to find it. 


Pleasures of the Home-Made Course 


HAT you may appreciate the ease and grace with which 
a golfer drops into statistics, I quote a leading au- 
thority who has just balanced his books for the fall: 

“Tt is only a step to count the golf costs of the various 
nations. Taking as a base the extra railway fares—yearly, 
extra equipment, caddie fees, dues and initiation fees, we 
reach a total of $340,510,000. Of this the United States 
pays $165,000,000. The United Kingdom, with lower fees 
and less traveling distances, spends $66,090,000.”’ 

He adds that France spends $3,780,000, but dismisses 
that as trivial. 

“Does that include the cost of the courses or links?” 
I inquired, somewhat bewildered. 

“Oh, not at all,’”’ he replied, smiling indulgently. ‘‘The 
average cost of constructing a regular eighteen-hole course 
is around $45,000.” 

“Which takes in the cost of the land, of course?’’ 

“Tt is not a matter to joke about,”’ he pleasantly rebuked 
me. ‘Certainly not. The cost of the land is entirely 
another matter, and is not figured in the outlay. Goodland 


*‘Does Take Some Science to Do That, Doesn’t it?’’ He Commented. 


Reck'’n That One Went?’’ 


farmers to chip in a strip of land so as to have a golf course 
for the general good of the community. 

A well-known economist was out in lowa attempting to 
get some idea as to how much land had been withdrawn 
from its productive function and devoted to golf. 

“Tt’s still producing,” an elderly farmer explained to 
him. ‘‘Golf’s added more to my life than corn and wheat 
would ever have done. As George Ade said, ‘Golf is the 
only thing that ever gave a retired farmer anything to 
live for.’”’ 

The particular golf course that evoked this discussion is 
located near three small towns and is more than forty 
miles from a city. Practically every farmer in the section 
is amember. They built it themselves, and to suit them- 
selves, without the aid of a golf architect or an expert. 

“Tf,”’ the farmer explained to the economist, “we had 
built it under the direction of a man who knew his business 
we wouldn’t have had so much fun changing it. We’re not 
going to change it more, though. I did the course in 
ninety-two last week, and that figure’s got to stand for a 
while.” 

While the enthusiasm for golf has grown without the 
slightest cessation among all classes of people in the big 
cities, it is in the farming sections where the game has 
taken a surprising hold. About ten years ago the links at 
Savannah, Georgia, for instance, formed the only course 
in Southeast Georgia. Last year there was a tournament 
down there for the championship of a league of small-town 
courses. Nine clubs were represented, very few of these 
being in towns of more than 5000 inhabitants. 

In addition to giving the men and women in rural sec- 
tions a game to play in the daytime and talk about at 


night, these country clubs have proved doubly attractive © 
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standing on the other si 
fence from the links Ww 
fell near him. ‘ 
“Say, won’t you knock that over here?” call 
of the players, a man he knew, and tossed hit 


His eyes lighted. He had been stung by the 2 vi 
“Tet’s see that thing again,’ he asked 0 


other and teed up a ball for him. Again he} 
clout. : 
“Does take some science to do that, 
commented. ‘‘How far do you reck’n tha 
Any golfer knows the rest. 
Never since has that old gentleman ma 
drives, but he will go to his grave trying. 
The first ambition a golfer gets is to mak 
as it is ealled—drive the ball into the dista 
one stroke from the tee. In our town they 
of giving a finely made club as a trophy to 
makes a hole in one. This last summer 0 
not only claimed it but brought a delegatio 
witnesses with him. Also, he had news of t 
phoned to the sporting editor of the paper. 
““Yes,”’ he said, explaining it for the hun 
all who would listen, ‘I knew I’d do it if. 
I’ve kept my score cards for every game I’ve} 
I started—and I made my hole in one on my © 
thousand three hundred and ninety-sixth stroke 
We have one citizen who gained lastin| 
by making a hole in one the first game hi 
(Continued on Page 54) 


us to remark 
that these 
las one so often 
ncalled—States 
nearly so much so before 
{uetion of the automobile. 
think we are all agreed 
2 was a time well within 
ry of the majority of my 
let me see your hands, 
Iam mistaken—when a 
beyond the confines of 
ive state necessitated the 
of red-glass mugs in- 
| white initials with Atlan- 
V.J., Peapack, N.J., and 
ora couple of very small 
setly useless spoons or 
ers with Mt. Pocono, Pa., 
( on them, for the stay-at- 


! this has been changed. 
ianks to the automobile, 
‘in go anywhere at any 
|; particularly on Sunday. 
Jae Ed Grows, for instance. They have a five- 
Midge; but, my goodness, they’d never think 
g out of a Sunday with less than six or eight 
t! There’s always Ed himself, and Mrs. Ed, and 
hildren, and Ed’s mother, who lives with them, 
| Ed’s sister and her husband—well, you see 
j: a good-sized crowd right there without going 
‘e family, though they very often throw in the 
| neighbors’ little boy just for good measure, be- 
‘a cause everyone 
agrees that the 
ee car rides much 
easier if it’s 
well weighted 
down. 
Yes, almost 
any Sunday 
morning youcan 
see the Grows 
packing them- 
selves and their 
lunch into the 
Midge prepara- 
tory to spending 
the day in the 
open spaces, 
which we used 
to call the coun- 
try. Mr. Grow 
has for years 
made no secret 
1 that, to him, Nature—not suburbs, you under- 
| regular, straight, honest-to-goodness Nature, 
8 and fields and rocks and brooks and every- 
I; always seemed kinda quiet; while Mrs. Grow, 
9 er hand, has held to the philosophy that in this 
lust just take your good time with you. The 
sand theory the five-passenger Midge has at last 
r ticable. 


irs Ske Forgot to Tell Helga to 
te Water From the Ice Chest 


The Ice Chest as a Leitmotif 


{3 is exactly what the Grows do. They take their 
| ne with them, into the depths of primeval woods 
“ jade cloisters of old never echoed to a barber- 
(s into the gentle, resting fields and quiet lanes 

he poor Indian, has been superseded by Moe, the 
lane vender; into lakes whose sparkling blue- 
«breasts only a few years ago first felt the stab of 
if tin, for at last the open spaces are wide 


i ctically every Sunday you may see Mr. Grow 
|Meaning the Midge—ready. And three doors 
m Juniper Street his brother, Mr. Will Grow, is 
e thing to his snappy little four-cylinder 
pr the two families are wont to combine forces, 
foodstuffs, on these expeditions, in the unshak- 
“tion that, as Mrs. Grow puts it, the more the 


ge will go the party referred to earlier in this 
1 the Pudge will be Mr. and Mrs. Will Grow; 
Minette; her girl friend, Ella Schmaltz; 
‘friend, Milt Wallace, and a friend of Milt’s 
m formally as Mr. Fish and informally as 
nough to have a good time, you see. The 
at nine o’clock—only theoretically, that is, 
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for anyone knows that it’s impossible to get off a party 
like that before ten at the earliest. 

Such preparations as are going on in those two houses! 
Although it has been known right along that this is the 
week the Ed Grows bring roast-beef sandwiches and the 
Will Grows lettuce, and that the Ed Grows’ vacuum 
bottle will harbor coffee while the Will Grows supply tea, 
there are a hundred and one little things to be seen to at 
the last minute. And even when everybody and every- 
thing has been scientifically stowed away where he, she or 
it, as the case may be, will do not necessarily the most good 
but the least harm, there are bound to be anywhere from 
three to five false starts. Someone must be extricated 
from the human pyramid to run back and tell Helga to be 
sure to lock the back door when she goes out; it goes 
without saying that Grandma Grow’s glasses are for- 
gotten, and someone must look for them in the right-hand 
corner of the upper left-hand bureau drawer under the 
handkerchief case, only to return panting and unsuc- 
cessful to the car to find that grandma had them in her bag 
all the time; and what more natural than that the hith- 
erto overlooked salt for the hard-boiled eggs should be 
recollected at the very last moment by Mrs. Ed Grow’s 
sister, who forgot it the week before? All of which takes 
time and forces Mr. Grow to scorch, as he used to say 
when he courted Mrs. Grow on a bicycle, in order to make 
Lake Lappadocia by one o’clock. 

One would imagine that a period of rest and relaxation 
would follow the tension of the start, but not so. Hardly 
are they bowling smoothly along the turnpike car tracks— 
just far enough from home so it’s too late to turn around 
and just near enough to make it aggravating—when Mrs. 
Ed Grow remembers that she forgot to tell Helga to empty 
the water from the ice chest. Condensing the agitated 
twenty-minute monologue by Mrs. Grow which follows, it 


There to Hurl Cans Into Nature’s Own Garbage Can 
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Everyone Agrees That the Car 
Rides Much Easier if it’s Well Weighted Down 


appears that Helga’s chief 
fault, among a glittering 
galaxy, is that she has 
absolutely no head, and in 
consequence everybody’s 
day will be not at all what it ought 
to have been, owing to the dripping- 
ice-chest leitmotif, which will run 
yy through all Mrs. Grow’s thoughts 
and conversation. 

Another thing that contributes 
) to the general atmosphere of un- 
{ i rest which permeates the Ed 
’ pers Grows’ car is the community spirit 
in whichit isdriven. Though Mr. 
Grow is nominally in charge of the 
4 wheel, everyone really helps; and 
y not alone with suggestions as to the 
) route, and so forth. 


Daytom 


TONY S ARG 


eee Aboard the Midge 


HEN Mr. Grow decides to 

take a chance and pass one 
of those big clumsy limousines that 
are always taking up the whole 
road and that the Grows wouldn’t own for a thousand dol. 
lars, his passengers are behind him to a man; when a 
collision ,is avoided by a hairbreadth the imprecations 
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The Youngest Grow Child is Stung by a Bee 


hurled at the other fellow are unanimous; and when Mr. 
Grow wishes to turn a corner or stop in traffic, not only 
his hand and the little mechanical hand on the back of the 
car—the Grows’ car has just about everything you ever 
heard of in the way of cute devices—but the hand of 
every one of the car’s occupants shoots out in no matter 
what direction, the slightly confusing effect of the Midge 
from the rear being rather like that of a snowball bush 
in full bloom. 

Mr. Grow, as we have mentioned before, gets little op- 
portunity for the practice of driving except Saturdays and 
Sundays, and he makes no pretense to expertness; but he 
does admit to a certain natural-born flair for mechanics 
that enables him to get the very best out of the Midge 
in ways quite original with him. It is a matter of record 
that once when she refused to go, and everyone had taken 
turns peering into the radiator and offering advice, he 

simply lifted her by the rear wheels and shook her— 
and off she started! The case was never satisfactorily 
diagnosed, although Grandma Grow has always con- 
tended that it must have been the mainspring. 

But we must get on or we shall never reach the open 
spaces, not to mention lunch, which is to be the high 
peak of the day. The question of where lunch shall be 
eaten has been on the tapis, as the French so quaintly 
put it, in both cars almost since the beginning, the 
Grow children having introduced it less than half an 
hour after leaving home. 

By the way, from our constant references to the 
Ed Grows you may accuse us of neglecting the Will 
Grows party. Such, we assure you, is not in the least 
the case. It is simply that in the Ed Grows’ car the 

(Continued on Page 56) 


gone there to work five years before he had 

been variously spoken of by members of 
the advertising department at the Wingfield 
Optical Company as a quiet fel- 
low, a kind of a retiring chap, a 
man without much get-up-and- 
get to him,:a stand-offer and a 
perfect clam. 

The things that the Wingfield 
advertising department called 
him, however, were as nothing in 
comparison with the things that 
James Montgomery Mitchell 
called himself. He used to stand 
in front of his mirror when he 
came home at five o’clock and 
mention to his reflection that he 
was an unmitigated ass and a 
blithering idiot and a lowdown 
doormat and a good-for-nothing 
dishrag and a nerveless pup and 
a poor old pie-eyed nincompoop. 
James was rather clever in the 
way of thinking of things to call 
himself. He was rather clever 
anyway, only it was not gener- 
ally known, because James had 
never found it out himself and 
told other people. In five years 
the nearest that he had come 
to recognition was to have Old 
Arkwright, the advertising man- 
ager, when there was a foursome 
waiting at the links, O. K. his 
copy without reading it—and 
even that James never knew. 

James Montgomery Mitchell 
was a tall young man with a 
small apologetic stoop. He had 
pale, rather startled looking hair 
that stood up straight from a 
high forehead, and pale, rather 
startled looking eyes that rested 
habitually on the floor or the 
ground or whatever lay in that 
direction. But he had also a 
well-cut mouth and rather a nice 
firm chin, which no one knew 
much about because he was ac- 
customed to keep them hidden 
under a nervous hand. James 
Montgomery Mitchell was the 
kind of young man whose first 
name was never shortened into 
Jim, or whose middle name was 
never shortened into Monty, or 
whose last name was never short- 
ened into Mitch. 

The worst thing about James 
Montgomery Mitchell was that 
he was shy. But he was not 
merely shy. Hisshyness took the 
particular form of dreading the 
sound of his own voice. 

On the two hundred and seventh working day in the 
fifth year of his service with the Wingfield Optical Com- 
pany, James Montgomery Mitchell reached the office at 
ten minutes of nine, as was his custom, and seated himself 
at his desk. No one else was there. He turned over some 
proofs that had come in the night before and began to go 
through them. Presently Old Arkwright arrived. 

“Hello!” he roared with the good humor left over from 
a good breakfast. ‘‘Been right here all night?” 

James Montgomery Mitchell looked up; then he looked 
down; then he swallowed once or twice. He tried to make 
some appropriately facetious reply; then he tried to make 
any reply at all. He tried to say yes, he had. He tried 
to say no, he hadn’t. And finally what he did say was 
“Good morning.” 

Old Arkwright slammed into the glass box in one corner 
of the department which was his semiprivate office, and 
slammed himself into his chair. As far as he thought about 
James at all, he thought that he was a good worker who 
never would get anywhere because he did not have any 
get-up-and-get to him. James bent lower over his proofs 
and hid himself away behind the post that stood con- 
veniently at the corner of his desk. 

Other members of the department began to come in. 
Kitty Bellew, Arkwright’s secretary, came in sweetly 
beaming. Kitty Bellew had an intense personal interest 
in all the people on earth except the women and children 
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“Good Morning, Miss Lee. 


and girls and James Montgomery Mitchell. Tom Beecher, 
the veteran copy writer, came. McFadden, the circulation 
agent, came. His two assistants, Mary and Rose, came. 
Joe, the bundle boy, Lennox, who did the trade-paper 
layouts, Butler, the dealer-helps man, came. To each of 
them in turn James muttered a half-audible good morning. 

At nine o’clock exactly the door opened and in came 
Miss Sylvia Lee. Miss Lee was the idol of the department. 
It seemed almost incredible to every man in it that such a 
little perfect thing as she should be earning her living in the 
big rough business world. James, peering round the post, 
saw her coming and tried to make ready for her approach. 
He tried to look up and smile at her as she passed; tried to 
clear the huskiness from his voice so that he could greet 
her. And then at the critical moment he gave way to 
panic, dashed a box of paper clips to the floor and plunged 
headforemost into the hole under his desk in pursuit of 
them. Sylvia Lee tripped past, casting bright nods about 
her as she went. James saw her Oxfords hurry past close to 
his degraded nose. 

It was quite ten minutes later that the door burst open 
for the last time—‘‘burst” is exactly the word—and 
Carter Fairbanks dashed in—‘“‘ dashed”’ is again the word. 
If anyone had stopped to think of it, it would have seemed 
almost miraculous that Carter Fairbanks could have 
subdued all that energy long enough to be late anywhere. 
But he not only managed that almost every morning, but 
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May I Carry Your Umbrella?’’ 


he managed to take everyone’s breath ; 
ficiently so that it was little noted, 
“Well, cheer-o, everybody!” he eal), 
the department in general. And then 
Mr. Arkwright! Good | 
Glad to see you here 
And having thus { 
official reprimand, hg 
across the room, givir 
sounding slap to Jame 
he went, and dropped) 
the desk beside Sylvia 
via Lee was Carter Fy, 
assistant on the Wingiiq 
the magazine issued 
company for its trade, 
“Good morning, M; 
James could hear hin 
““Got my day’s work ¢y 
James craned at ther) 
shoulder. He could g § 
Lee looking up with thi 
twinkle that was chart 
of her. 
“Well, almost,” 2 
“There are just ol 
little things I saved 
There’s that next issu 
Now, I thought ——” 
They drew their ches 
together and bent th 
over the same piece of) 
That night James Mp 
ery Mitchell stood in ri 
mirror and said to his 
that he was a poor old)i 
nincompoop. Then hes 
addition to his favoritear 
himself. He said thah 
a poor old shy-eyed, je 
dyed-in-the-wool  ninit 
Then he went down teh 
teria for dinner and hih 
behind a newspaper whe 
so that the person on 
side of the table would 
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James came at last v 
useful column labeled 
Succeed. James read if 
He had often read it b 
its suggestions ha 
seemed oddly ill adap 
needs. Hi. 

“Be modest,” had | 
terday’s text. “Show 
to your superiors”; an 
before ‘‘Efface your 
member that your wor 


world about yourself,’ it commanded. 
James glanced on down the column. “It m 


bright you really are.” 

He grinned—James Montgomery Mitch 
without a sense of humor. Then he read on. 
that if he had hidden his talent in the earth 
dig it out and put it in the show case. He 
shrink into himself, but to expand until he 
tion in life to bursting, and was automaticall, 
it into a higher sphere. 

“Tt is the impulses that count,” the paper 
off your outer shell of crabbed shyness and gr 
instincts and impulses that make up the spo! 
yourself. If at first you find difficulty in doin 
prove helpful to follow some mechanical devi 
yourself to be impulsive. You might resolve, 
at half-hour intervals to follow out exactly t 
the moment. You might ie 

“Oh, bunk!”’ said James aloud, and cast his 
floor and rose. 

“Did you speak to me?” said a voice at 
calm, sweet, familiar, terrifying voice that 1 
think for one bewildered instant that he was! 
advertising department at the Wingfield Optic 
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ed wildly round. At the next table, her dark 
ing with merriment, sat Sylvia Lee. She was 
thim. So much James knew in a glance; for all 
urposes he knew nothing more. 

eg your pardon,” he stammered. “I’m sorry. ... 
See to disturb you. . . . [——”? 

2 gathered up his hat and his check and stumbled 
yresence—out of the restaurant, up the street, up 
and into his own room. Then he sat down in the 
the window and cursed himself for a poor old 
pie-eyed, dyed-in-the-wool nincompoop, who 
ye sense enough to shake hands with Oppor- 
en Opportunity not only knocked but opened 
iad extended the right hand of fellowship through 


juite half an hour before it occurred to him that 
“Oh, bunk!” in the middle of the rush hour at a 
and to dash one’s paper on the floor and spring 
‘et is rather an impulsive way in which to act. 
mazed that he had it in him to be impulsive. 
said to himself that, of course, all this impulse 
he worst kind of tommyrot; but all the same— 
{talk more. Perhaps if he did Tomorrow, 
, he would begin to talk more. Every time he 
-| something to say he would count five and then 
nes Montgomery Mitchell grinned sheepishly at 
cision. 
4; morning it rained. James, with his coat collar 
and his hat pulled down, strode along oblivious 
y ther, repeating to the rhythm of his footsteps, 
three-four-five; one-two-three-four-five; one- 
our-five.’’ And so it was that without knowing 
jas going to, he overtook Sylvia Lee. In the 
4\ realization James hesitated—stopped—strode 
1 
jung man cannot stand stock-still in the midst 
uig May-day rain without being remarked as 
es, Sylvia Lee was turning—had turned. Their 
t In the eyes of Sylvia Lee, James could read a 
z collection of their last meeting. James swal- 
1 


+t )-three-four-five,”” he murmured. ‘“‘Good morn- 
See. It’s very wet, isn’t it? May I carry your 
a, You look as sunshiny as if there were no such 
"yeas 

'\sped at the very magnificence of his effort. 
}/e corner of Sylvia Lee’s mouth a small-sized 


ip sared. 
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“One-two-three-four-five,” she answered promptly. 
“Good morning, Mr. Mitchell. Yes, it is very wet. Thank 
you for taking my umbrella. It’s very kind of you to 
notice how I look on such a rainy day.” 

James Montgomery Mitchell grew slowly and com- 
pletely crimson. A nervous hand hovered round his chin. 

“T didn’t know——”’ he began, and stopped. 

“You didn’t know that you said it loud enough for me 
to hear,’”’ Sylvia Lee interpreted. 

And then while he hesitated, groping for words, she 
went on. “Aside from that, though,” she said, “it was 
a very nice impulse, and you did it very well.” 

James gasped in sheer unbelief. 

“Are you a mind reader?”’ he blurted. 

Sylvia Lee laughed deliciously. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m a witch, and I brew my charms 
in a magic kettle as big as the moon on the edge of the 
Shaking Bog. But as a matter of fact, this particular 
magic I got out of a newspaper that a young man left at the 
table next to mine last night. And when I had read in that 
paper about how anyone could follow his instincts and 
impulses and get to be a spontaneous he himself, and then 
the very next morning the very same young man came up 
to me and said ‘One-two-three-four-five—isn’t it raining 
hard?’ why, naturally I put two and two together and 
made one-two-three-four.”’ 

Sylvia Lee stopped, and then James strode beside her 
through the rain and said nothing. 

“Are you very mad?”’ asked Sylvia at last. 

“Yes,” said James, ‘‘at myself. I’m such a—such a— 
dub.” 

It was the simplest thing that James Montgomery 
Mitchell had ever called himself. 

Sylvia Lee did not contradict him. She was obviously 
thinking of something else. 

“T should think you would have lots of fun,”’ she said. 

“Fun!”’ said James Montgomery Mitchell. “Fun!” 

“Yes,”’ said Sylvia, “fun. Fun playing this one-two- 
three-four-five game, I mean.” 

“Game!” cried James, outraged. “This is no game 
for me.” 

“But it could be,” said Sylvia. “You could make it a 
game. When you had a certain number of points you 
could give yourself a prize.’’ 

“Yes,” James scoffed.’ “I could give myself part of my 
salary to buy my meals with.’ 

“You know I didn’t mean that,” said Sylvia. “I meant 
something nice. You could take yourself somewhere.” 


“What does it mean?’’ he asked. 

“That’s just it,’”’ said Sylvia Lee helpfully. “What does 
it? Don’t you wish you knew as much about Egyptology 
as I do?”’ 

Carter Fairbanks was ever so little annoyed that Sylvia 
should speak to him like that in front of that clam Mitchell. 
But James himself was furious. The sight of Carter Fair- 
banks’ hands on the shoulders of Sylvia Lee roused in him 
a hot wave of anger with which he was unfamiliar. If he 
had followed the impulse of the moment he would have 
sprung up and smitten the dark handsome face of Mr. 
Carter Fairbanks on the tip of its handsomest but most 
vulnerable point. It was fortunate for Mr. Fairbanks that 
James was not on the half-hour-impulse schedule suggested 
by the How-to-Succeed column. It seemed to James that 
Sylvia Lee was unnecessarily slow in slipping out of Carter 
Fairbanks’ grasp. The unpleasant thought occurred to 
him that perhaps Sylvia liked it. 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Do We Want Coolie Labor? 


ARLY in the year the representatives of various in- 
terests appeared before the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization of the House of Representatives 
and cried a loud ery in favor of letting in more immigrants. 
They stated with singular unanimity of thought and lan- 
guage that there was a scarcity of labor in America, and 
that the scarcity could be met only by more immigrants. 
They further stated that the existing immigration law is 
not giving to the United States the number of immigrants 
to which the country is legally entitled, and for this reason: 
America is entitled to 40,000 Italians, for example, by 
the terms of the immigration law; 40,000 Italians therefore 
entered America last year. But in the same period 53,000 
Italians left America and went back to Italy. 
quently America has received no net immigration at all 
from Italy—has received, in fact, 13,000 less than none of 
them. Therefore she should have been permitted to re- 
ceive not only her 40,000 legal immigrants, but also 
53,000 more to replace the 53,000 that went back to Italy. 
These are the things that different interests say; but 
theirs is a purely superficial view. If there was a careful 
analysis of conditions, we should find that there is really 
no labor shortage in this country, and that in order to get 
the labor that these men want they would have to pay a 
little more money for it than they like to pay. What is 
really wanted is a supply of the cheapest and most easily 
controlled laborers in Europe— coolie labor, for the sole 
purpose of fattening incomes and swelling the already 
overswollen production of this country. 

Now in all the arguments advanced by these interests 
there is a singular lack of foresight and of desire to further 
the well-being of the nation. The uttermost range of their 
vision seems to be limited by their bank accounts as they 
. will appear in three months’ time. 

One of the organizations that called for more immigrants 
during the recent uproar was an association of farmers. 
One of the legislative agents of this organization appeared 
before the Immigration Committee and made a strong plea 
for the admission of more immigrants. 

Chairman Johnson, of the committee, asked the agent 
whether his organization believed that there had been 
overproduction of farm products during the past year. The 
agent, of course, could not do otherwise than reply that it 
did so believe. 


Conse- 
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“And they need more laborers just the same?”’ asked 
che chairman. 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the agent; “they want to produce 
rops cheaper.” 

Here is an excellent sample of fuddled reasoning. The 
larmer has been assailing high heaven with his passionate 
jemands for additional markets in which to dispose of his 
roods. He has even asked that the United States hold 
in economic conference with European nations in order 
‘0 provide a market for the produce that he could not sell 
n this country. And now, according to one of this or- 
ranization’s agents, he thinks he can cure himself of over- 
yroduction by producing more cheaply, and he therefore 
isks that thousands upon thousands of the lowest forms 
f laboring life be admitted to this country from Europe 
o assist in that cheap production. Even a child could tell 
iim that the sane, sound and infallible way in which to 
jure overproduction is to stop overproducing. 

Again, before the House Immigration Committee, the 
ounsel for an association of manufacturers demanded 
nore immigration on behalf of the organization that he 
epresented. After a great deal of wordy testimony he 
threatened darkly that if this country doesn’t soon get 
more immigrants “we'll have to slow down industry.” 


, 


The chairman of the committee at once asked, “Is it bet- 


ter to enlarge our problem by bringing in immigrants or is 
it better to slow down industry?” 

There is no reason at all why the manufacturers of the 
United States and the legislators of the United States and 
the consumers and producers of the United States shouldn’t 
ask themselves this question and the other questions that 
are allied with it. 

The population of the United States, including Alaska, 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of 115,000,000 people. 
Starting with this as a basis, the people*of the country 
ought to ask themselves a few simple questions. What, for 
example, will be the population of the nation seventy-seven 
years from now, in the year 2000, even without the addi- 
tion of another immigrant? It will be at least 200,000,000 
unless some great catastrophe rips the country to pieces. 
If within the lifetime of many persons now living the 
population of the country will reach such an enormous 
figure, why should its present population be so anxious to 
utilize every square foot of its land, and to do it by im- 
porting the poorest races of Europe? Why should every 
resource of the country be developed immediately, and why 
should millions of Southeastern Europeans be admitted 
for the purpose? What reason can possibly exist for this 
country to drag in the dullest and dumbest people in Eu- 
rope in order that the United States may raise more farm 
produce and manufacture more goods than the world can 
absorb? Why should there be all this hot haste to import 
coolies by the million in order that every ton of coal may 
be wrenched from the earth immediately? Why, with the 
action of Esau held up before all men as a horrible example, 
should this nation or any other nation sell its birthright for 
a mess of pottage? Why shouldn’t the American people be 
working partly for the 200,000,000 Americans of seventy- 
seven years from now, instead of entirely for alien peo- 
ples of the present day? Why should anyone babble of an 
existing labor shortage when there is no shortage, but 
merely a failure on the part of employers to effect a proper 
distribution of labor? Why should anyone yammer about 
our net immigration being too small when there are 
14,000,000 foreign-born in the United States, and more 
than 7,000,000 who can neither speak nor read our lan- 
guage? And why should a request for more immigrants on 
the part of any representative of any association or organi- 
zation be heard with any patience by our legislators when 
the immigrants who came to America last year from the 
countries of Northern Europe—Great Britain, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Holland and Denmark—were less than 
half the number of those who could legally have come if the 
incentive had been sufficiently great? 

Selfish interests may be able to answer these questions 
to their own satisfaction; but they cannot answer them to 
the satisfaction of 90 per cent of America’s citizens. 

And, although coolie labor may sometimes be a solution 
for labor shortage, it is doubtful whether the people of 
America are ready to admit that the time is ripe for the 


tenance of these laborers as coolies during th 
America, and their shipment back to Europe ¢ 
and that is the only way that coolie labor ain 
be handled. - 

In fact, probably the only thing that the > 
America could be made to admit, after having th : 
tion called to the manufacturers’ claims, is t]t 


wasting a great deal of valuable time that might \y 
devoted to working out plans for labor distributiy. 


American labor and decent immigration from 
Europe as the demand becomes greater. 


XPERIENCE in the United States has amjy 
onstrated the necessity of legal safeguards t 
investors. Supposedly fraudulent promotion scly 
denied the use of the mails. In many states blue , 
have been enacted to prevent the unloading of 
bonds, stocks and securities on unwary owners 
cash. 
When a man of means dies the heirs are apt to ly 
mail flooded with circulars extolling what-not inyi 
Sucker lists are kept and sold by one faker to anh 
Railways must submit to the Interstate Ch 
Commission for approval proposed issues of new s 
In many states savings banks may put their ful 
into legal investments. The funds of trust comp i 
and fire insurance companies are similarly saf¢ 
In manifold ways the laws act to protect inves ? 
having their ignorance or innocence imposed up. 
certainly we have evidence enough that in domei 
ness the public needs protection. 
Why not in foreign business? Whenever the s 
is made that foreign issues to be floated in this 
should be subject to supervision objection is raise 
If bankers cannot protect clients in the purchase ‘ 
tie securities, why should they be deemed comit 
protect them when they buy foreign securiti? 
money lost in foreign-trade ventures during the HH 
years would not all have been lost if a competent Mt 
ing commission had passed on the enterprises. If i 
oil well in an oil-less county‘of one of our forty-ei t 
cannot be promoted, why should an oil-less v 
foreign country be permitted to circularize tho 
Why should a salted mine in South America hava 
tage over a salted mine in Utah? } 
Foreign issues to be floated in the United St 
passed upon by the State Department. Theyit 
passed on by the Federal Reserve Board, e} 
Trade Commission or a bank commission, aT 
Department looks into the issue to determine if 
ture or a possible default might entrain political ( 
tions. The State Department is in no position te 
to investigate the proposition—to determine i 
moters are honest, if the object of the inve 
mate in the industrial sense and is as describe 


investments are guaranteed as proper. f 


During the past two years we have made fore 
ments and granted credits up to two billion 


We do not want to pass through such ex 
bankers are as competent as any on earth, 


tect the public. In their own interest, 
welcome supervision of the sale of foreign invest! 
is in the interest of everyone involved—fo 


merely business caution, dictated by experient 
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‘ HAVE taken the measure of the 
talian,”’ the British telegraphed pri- 
ately from Lausanne after Mussolini 
,n conference there with Curzon and 
ij nd Venizelos and Ismet, the Terrible 
‘Thatever his strength is in Italy we 
|. him here.” 

jpraisal of the blacksmith’s son who 
(tator of Italy overnight may be justi- 
) this article sees print, or it may not 
3ritish are expert in political men- 
ade especially of their opponents 
{mselves, but are constantly open to 
im that they work rigidly to a fixed 
ly have certain criteria, and these 
|", OF not, as the case may be, and on 
ation of these they are very likely 
jeir judgments and plan their pro- 


jte possible that when they sat Mus- 
qn at a conference table with that 
<pecimen of British aristocratic archi- 
‘rd Curzon, with the money-seeking 
‘vith the crafty Venizelos and with 
soring Turk, this swart, squat, laconic 
onic Fascist, in his long-tailed coat 
jnite spats, did not seem so formi- 
2 black-shirted, bareheaded, puttied, 
1 implacable revolutionary who ap- 
1ome a few days before at the head 
ted legions, seized the govern- 


) 
ep himself dictator and took over the 


ty. 
outh Triumphant 


e ally possible that he did not intend 
yar so formidable, and that he may 
eated to the measurers an exterior 
n410d that would provide the expert 
ajraisers with the measurements he 
t\m to have rather than with the de- 
‘| they thought they were securing. 
wall develop. Mussolini may be the statesman 
| jaew Italy or he may merely be the political ad- 
-\ho completed the wreck of the old. In any 
ther he lasts for years or lasts for weeks, he is 
t)teresting of all 
i¢ es cast up to the 
0 politics by the 
Cvulsions of 
eind more inter- 
‘ most of those 
reucked down to 
ii by the back- 
t: war. And the 
(mn and his Fas- 
wry that stands 
li relief even in 
of tragedy and 
‘melodrama, of 
joree and fanat- 
of political cata- 
in disasters. 
ty Cromwellian 
p(s, but Latin in 
@1 its issues. It 
r} f youth—youth 
i (isader who ad- 
10 arrier, justified 
S|vith whatever 
‘ns, and came 
Without final 
?omed by the 
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Benito Mussolini Arriving at the Lausanne Conference 


people. It is the story of youth seizing power and fiercely 
demanding progress. It is the story of Young Italy burst- 
ing into Parliament, sweeping out the ministers of the 
old order, dominating the government and tolerating the 


King; being polite to him, but telling him just 
what a nonentity the new events had made him, 
in a language that he understood; the story of 
youth—triumphant, impassioned, eager, ardent, 
reckless youth. 

Modern Italy spells little to the average Amer- 
ican. Our knowledge is largely that of the tour- 
ist, and our interest largely historical. We 
know as much, or as little, of ancient Rome as 
has clung to us from our school days and are 
far more familiar with Julius Cesar, Mark 
Antony, Nero and Caligula than we are with 
Rienzi, Garibaldi and Cavour. 

We know the churches, the museums, the 
galleries, the ruins, and do our little round- 
abouts from here to there—Naples, Rome, 
Venice, the Lakes, Vesuvius, Pompeii, Florence, 
the cathedral and the Last Supper at Milan— 
all points of interest—and pass on. Columbus 
was an Italian. So are all the Popes, and so 
were a lot of painters, sculptors, emperors, poets, 
poisoners and conquerors. 


The Fascist Movement 


HE rest of Italy is chiefly with most of us 

a recollection of crowded cities, beggars, 
miserable railroad trains, spaghetti, Chianti, 
gondolas, fleas, crowded hotels, Michelangelo, 
Saint Peter’s, statues without arms, innumerable 
Madonnas, the charm of Sorrento, Amalfi, 
Capri, the Blue Grotto and being seasick, and 
Bersaglieri with rooster feathers in their hats. 
At home we have Caruso on the phonograph, 
the fruit stand on the corner, the vaudeville 
dialect, Van and Schenk singing about the bam- 
bino, and all the jokes about the wop. Yet, 
two-thirds as many Italians as live in Rome or 
Milan live in New York City—four hundred 
thousand of them. Italy was our ally in the 
war. We loaned Italy almost one and three- 
quarter billions of dollars—the amount was pre- 
cisely $1,648,034,050.90—and Italy owes us 
every penny of it, as well as the accumulated interest. 
We have a great stake in the country, and we have, as 
well, a great Italian population in this country. In addi- 
tion, we have our general European concern. 

On the first of last Octo- 
ber Benito Mussolini was 
a person whose name had 
never been heard by most 
Americans, and the Fascisti 
were marauders who wore 
black shirts and marched 
about the country beating 
up the people, burning 
buildings and destroying 
property. It was not na- 
tionally clear to us just 
what the Fascisti were 
about. We, in most in- 
stances, when there was 
anything at all to read 
about them, read into their 
activities some sort of Bol- 
shevist, or Communist, or 
Molly Maguire, or banditti 
interpretation, and thought 
they should be put in jail. 
Wherefore, to tell the story 
of what happened to the 
former government of Italy 
and of what is happening 
now in Italy, we must first 


n hailed by the Signor Mussolini, in the Center, Wearing His Black Shirt as a Member of the Fascisti (Continued on Page 98) 
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The World’s Dullest Anecdotes 


O, SIR, I’m not one to eat much of 
| \ a breakfast, mornings. Now I'll tell 
you what I have. 
I have some fruit to 
start off with — say, 
grapefruit or an orange 
or something like 
that—and some cereal, 
and a couple of eggs 
or maybe a chop, say, 
and toast, or perhaps 
a few rolls, and coffee. 
I don’t want much, 
but what I do have I 
have to have good. If 
I can get a good cup of 
coffee—and when I say 
good coffee I mean 
good coffee —I don’t 
ask for anything ——”’ 

“We saw a pretty 
good movie the other 
night—it must have 
been Thursday. No, 
Wednesday, it was, 
because Thursday — 
let’s see, what did we 
do Thursday? Oh, we 
were up at my wife’s 
folks’, Thursday. That 
was it, it was Wednes- 
day, because I remem- 
ber now, we had veal 
cutlets for dinner. Well, anyway, this picture was all about 
this poor boy that lived down in these Kentucky hills, and 
this rich New York girl, she gets tired of this society life, and 
she goes down there to teach school, see? Oh, I forgot to 
say, this poor boy wasn’t really poor at all, but he didn’t 
know it, because this lawyer took all this money that this 
boy’s father left him. This lawyer was supposed to be this 
boy’s father’s best friend, but this lawyer really hated 
this boy’s father, because this boy’s father married this girl 
that this lawyer was in love with, see? So, anyway 4 

“Now I don’t say this because he’s my child—if he was 
anybody else’s I’d say just the same thing—but I want to 
tell you, that kid’s got one of the best brains there I ever 
saw in my life. The way he reasons things out, and every- 
thing. Now, you take this morning, he was there in the 
room while I was getting dressed. He wasn’t saying any- 
thing, just sort of standing around thinking. I didn’t say 
a word—just waited to see what he’d do. Sure enough, 
right out of a clear sky he came out with ‘Daddy, what 
makes the choo-choo go?’ He calls trains choo-choos— 
always has. Well, sir, you could have knocked me over 
with ——” 

“T had the funniest dream night before last. It was 
just as if I was walking down Fifth Avenue, only it didn’t 
seem to be Fifth Avenue, exactly, and I had on a yachting 
cap and a sort of kilt, and I was carrying 
astepladder. Pretty soon, who should come 
along but Bill Nutley, driving a team of 
oxen—I could see his face just as plain as I 
see yours. Funny thing, I don’t believe I’ve 
seen old Bill for fifteen years, anyway. 
Well, I didn’t think anything much about 
it, but I sort of couldn’t get it out of my 
head. And here’s the queerest thing about it 
all—when I got down to the office this morn- 
ing, there was a letter lying on my desk 
from a man that used to live about six 
blocks away from old Bill, back in Spring- 
field, only now he’s here in town. Now if 
you can explain a thing like w 

“See this pair of shoes I’ve got on? How 
long do you think I’ve had them? Well, 
just give a guess. No, sir; five years, that’s 
how long—that’s an absolute fact, five years. 
I got them at a sale, and how much do you 
think I had to pay for them? Oh, go on and 
guess, just for the fun of it. Yes, I thought 
you’d say something like that. Well, believe 
it or not, five seventy-five, that’s every cent 
I paid for them. And I’ve worn them day 
in and day out, in the worst kinds of 
weather, and they’re almost as good today 
as when i 

“So I said to her just as nicely, ‘No, 
Delia,’ I said, ‘you can’t go to your sister’s 
wedding Thursday because Mr. McCork 
and I will be out Thursday night, but you 


ORAWN BY MARCUS 


You Splash Me and I’ll Splash You. 


DRAWN 8Y ELLISON HOOVER 


can have Sunday evening off, after you get through with 
the dishes.’ And, if you please, with that she says she’s 
going to leave, then and there! Really, the whole trouble 
is, I’m too good to them. They just walk all over me. 
Now there was that Annie we had ee 

—Dorothy Parker. 


The Hot-Air Man 


KNOW a man of quality, who’s full of mirth and jollity, 
Who never says a mean, ungenerous word; 
He speaks of this one praisingly and lauds that one amaz- 
ingly, 
A caustic speech from him is never heard, 


His pleasantness is laudable, his flatteries quite audible, 
His kindly greeting has a genial ring; 

His eloquent verbosity is full of generosity, 
And yet he never does a generous thing! 


He dresses quite expensively, he travels quite extensively, 
But if a cause you ask him to assist, 

He laughs it off quite airily, or makes an exit warily, 
And doesn’t put his name down on the list! 


ees 


“‘Just Yest’dy I Heard a Fetla Say He Was an American and Glad of It. 
Don't You Think That’s Carryin’ Propaganda Too Far?’’ 


One of the Many New Dances of the Day 


He'll eulogize a charity, admire 
ity, | 
And praise the object it is mean 
He'll say it’s meritorious, its whol, 
is gloric 
But not 
penny | 


I’m sure th 
realize ( 
all idea 
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HERE) 
gatherir 
bers of the 
in Cassiobt 
We were | 
new dand 
quite good 
ing about 
of art in Ar 
“Haveyi 
said Dugd: 
williger ha 
self.” ‘No!’ I cried. ‘‘Who bought him?” 
I would not have bought him, myself. I wo 
soon have bought a pet eel. | 
“He has written a commercial story,” saic 
“He has given it to Tea Time Tales.” | 
“Faugh!’’ Cassiobury gave evidence of nau: 
with his inimitable blighting sneer: “I suppose 
some?”’ Fy 
The room rang with laughter. “Pure!” | 
“Uplifting!” cried several voices, and the laugh’ 
anew. The joke was really too good. Terwillig 
“‘T suppose the thing has a plot, hell, damn 
Joyce was speaking. Joan’s conversation was 
incoherent, as she had to support her reputat 
most profane girl in New York. 
“Oh, of course. It’s about life in a small tow 
“Well, come now, that may not be so ba 
Halibut. ‘“‘There are some very good analyse 
town vice in Rot, a Novel of American Life, and 
a Study of Marriage.” 
“‘Oh, but this thing of his is different. It’s abc 
fellow who steals some money to make an impr 
girl who scorns him, and she finds out and maki 
it back.” | 
“Ha, ha! Middle-class morality! So Te 
upholding the capitalistic fetish of the sacl 
property !”’ 
“But you haven’t heard the worst. The ito 
edges the theft publicly and gives up the girl : 


then she says she loves him and they get marr! 

“Married!” 

Blanching, we looked at one another, cap» 
first time the baseness of Terwilliger’s spirit 
shuddered, and gulped down one of the mange: 
tails which Joan had been mixing. He . a 
more violently. 

Dugdale continued: “See, what the comme 
of the times has done to him! Terwilliger cat 
good work; you remember his masterly dis 
degenerate adolescence in Stench, and! 
ful fantasy of a m:sque of biscuit weevil 
maggots; but he lacks moral fiber; 
resist when the purveyors of machin 
lure him with gold. Henceforth a 
of him is rubbish about earnest 
business, and sweet-minded wo ne 
open shame with their own parent 
husbands. And he will ma 
live in the country, an 
settle down to a life 
tentment. Oh, it’s dre 
bourgeois, it’s—it’s’”’—he 
word —“‘it’s mid-Victor 
uttered the ultimate adje 
in the English languag 
A heavy pall of despai 
party. (Continued on} 
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~~ : Tempting savor, rich in flavor 

. \ How these soups invite you! 
<i Campbell’s blending, dainties sending 
PN é‘ = & I Certain to delight you! 
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Do you know when 
to serve clear soups? 


: At formal dinners where many courses are served or at 
the very hearty family meal, your soup should be light, 
piquant in flavor and temptingly appetizing—a bland 
prelude to the feast. Campbell’s famous French chefs are 
“at home’ in making such delicate and difficult blends, 
giving to them just the proper strength and flavor, yet 
keeping them delightfully light and dainty. 


Campbell’s Consommé 


Its beautiful amber color invites the eye and tempts the appetite. Meat 
t broth perfectly clarified by fine straining in Campbell’s famous kitchens. 
Delicately flavored with the essence of carrots, onions, celery and parsley. 
Lightly seasoned with the deft hand of the expert. 


Campbell’s Julienne 


A banquet soup of clarified broth in which carrots, white turnips, celery, 
Savoy cabbage and leeks are shredded. Whole small peas and a flavoring 
of onion, parsley and seasoning are added. 


Campbell’s Bouillon 


Strengthening, rich meat broth, clarified to a deep amber color and very 
slightly flavored with the essence of celery, onions, leeks, parsley, herbs and 


seasoning. Campbell's Printanier Soup 


i It’s like a breath from Springtime! In the Spring when the vegetables 
are tenderest and daintiest, Campbell’s make this delicious soup. With the 
meat broth are blended carrots and white turnips cut in small fancy shapes, 

crisp celery, Savoy cabbage, leeks, whole small peas, parsley, herbs and 

__ seasoning of exquisite nicety. Try Campbell’s Printanier, JELLIED! Simply 

__ put the can in the ice-box overnight, and the soup becomes a dainty, amber- 
colored jelly—a charming delicacy. 
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keynote of the dinner 


“Will it be a success>?”’ 
Every hostess silently asks 
herself that question as 
she directs her guests to 


—= The soup strikes the == 


their places about the 
table. Select the correct 
soup—the soup which will 
make a happy first im- 
pression, invite the appe- 
tite; and cheerful conver- 
sation is sure to follow. 
Let the Campbell’s chefs 
be your caterers for this 
important part of your 
dinner. Serve Campbell’s 
—one of the lighter kinds, 
and your party is on the 
way to success. 
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HE partnership of Gib 
Te Breakspeare was 

sundered. Two weeks 
later, when Aaron returned 
to the little red office build- 
ing across the road from 
the mill, he found on his 
desk a paper marked “ Ar- 
ticles of Dissolution.” At- 
tached was a note of two 
lines from Enoch, saying: 
“Let any changes proposed 
to be made herein appear 
in the form of writing or 
through an attorney at 
law.’”’ They never spoke 
again. 

The articles prepared by 
Enoch provided that the 
ore and coal lands, which 
had been pooled on aroyalty 
basis, should release from 
that agreement and revert 
to their respective owners; 
that the eight blast fur- 
naces should be divided 
equally, four and four; that 
Gib should buy from Break- 
speare, for cash, his interest 
in the rolling mill, because 
it could not be divided, the 
price to be one-half the orig- 
inal cost, according to the 
books; and that all the 
money in the firm’s treas- 
ury, less current liabilities, 
should be halved on the 
date of signature. 

Aaron read the paper 
once through, put it down 
and signed it. The terms 
were unfair, yet he had no 
impulse to change them. 
They were unfair because 
nothing was made of those 
two intangible assets which 
sometimes in business are 
worth more than the physi- 
cal properties — namely, 
spirit of organization and 
goodwill of trade. All that 
would automatically belong 
to the one who bought out 
the other’s interest in the 
mill. This was so because 
the mill was now the crown 
of the business. What the 
firm sold was no longer pig iron, as at first, but wrought 
iron in standard bars manufactured from the pig by re- 
melting, kneading, hammering and rolling it. The product 
of the blast furnaces, instead of going to market, only fed 
the mill. 

What would Aaron do? He could not sell the product 
of his blast furnaces to Enoch. Business transactions 
between them were unimaginable, and besides, no sooner 
were the articles of dissolution signed than Enoch went 
about building four more blast furnaces of his own. That 
was to make himself independent of Aaron’s product. 
Aaron, therefore, might choose between seeking a market 
outside for his pig iron or building a mill to work it. To 
build a mill would require, first, a large outlay of capital, 
then an organization of expert workers and superintendents, 
and, thirdly, a market for his wrought iron in competition 
with the product of the established mill, now Enoch’s. For 
of course Enoch’s iron would continue to be called New 
Damascus Iron, which was its trade name, and it was 
already famous in the country for its fine texture and 
purity. Aaron’s might be just as good, but it would have 
to take a new name and earn its own goodwill. 

Well, but what he did was unexpected. He drew the 
fires from his blast furnaces and went to Europe with 
Esther. It was more than a honeymoon, or less, as you 
may happen to think. In Aaron’s case romance and work 
were easily combined, for as love is an adventure of the 
spirit, so to a man of his temperament work is an enter- 
prise of the mind, creative in a manner less wonderful than 
the mysterious life process only because we take it for 
granted. What is an engine, a steamship, a blast furnace, 
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“Ill Show You Now the Difference Between Steel and Iron. 
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the Last Thing to be Forgotten’’ 


a tower, but the materialization in form and function of 
an idea, itself imponderable? The psychic power of man is 
exteriorized in substance and there is no accounting for 
it save that it happens. Who knows but the gods are as 
much puzzled by that form of glowworm full of parasites 
which we call a railroad train as we are by the things of 
cosmic origin? 

Specifically Aaron was in quest of a secret that had 
eluded and baffled ironmasters always. They were sure it 
existed. That certainty was deducible from the data of 
knowledge. Many times they had almost touched it; then 
it was lost again, like a coy, tantalizing vision of loveliness, 
and the pursuers were discouraged. Still they never gave 
up. Whoever found it would be made exceedingly rich and 
the iron industry at the same time would be revolutionized. 

It is to be explained: Everybody probably knows that 
in the first place all the iron was trapped in the blazing 
heart of the earth. It forms no part anywhere of the 
earth’s true granite crust. But it was rebellious and indi- 
gestible, and had to be spewed up from the inflamed 
Plutonic belly through the tops of voleanoes. At that time 
volcanoes were near or under water generally, and when 
the molten iron came jetting forth in red lava streams a 
spectacular melodrama was enacted. Water was its ad- 
verse element. At the lava’s touch the oceans boiled, 
hissed, upheaved and draped themselves in steam. They 
were not hurt really; they were outraged. 

What happened to the lava? The water shivered it to 
atoms and cast it high upon the wind as dust and ashes. 
In that free and irresponsible condition iron traveled far, 
made his bed in many places, took up with new and strange 
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The dream of the ironmasters, beginning 
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The character and prestige of Cadillac owners impart 
special significance to their cordial praise of their car. 


Almost without exception, the men and women 
who own Cadillacs are prominent in the professional, 
business, social or public life of their communities. 


In many instances, they are celebrities of international 
importance, honored for their attainments in the old 
world and in the new. 


Naturally, these men and women select their motor 
car with the most particular care. 


It must be beautiful and fine, because love of these 


qualities is woven deeply into their being by pro- 
longed intimacy with fine and beautiful things. 


In addition, it must be a leader—in all of the elements 
which comprise motor car leadership —in order 
adequately to represent their ideals and standards. 


Above all it must be dependable, for the importance 
of their affairs makes reliability not merely a virtue, 
but a cardinal necessity. 


All of these qualities they know that the Cadillac pos- 
sesses, and their choice of the car is one of the most 
graceful tributes that could be paid to its leadership. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
if the secret had not already been captured it was about to 
be. That was his quest in Europe. 

He was gone a year and then returned with a steel- 
making patent, enormous quantities of queer-looking 
material and a crew of expert English erectors, and pro- 
ceeded to build what the curious New Damascenes called 

_a concern. That word was in lieu of a proper name for an 
object which, without being supernatural, was unique on 
earth. In shape it somewhat resembled a gigantic snail 
shell, in a vertical position, open end up, thirty feet high, 
made of iron plates bolted together, lined with fire clay, 
and so mounted at its axis that it could be tipped to spill 
its contents. On the same foundation was mounted a 
blowing engine to force air at high pressure through per- 
forations in the bottom of the shell; and there was also a 
great ladle in chains for hoisting molten metal to its mouth. 

The work of construction was slow and tedious; it came 
several times to a full stop for want of something that had 
not been provided beforehand and could not be made on 
the spot. Nearly another year passed. Then one day 
smoke appeared at the top of one of Aaron’s four blast 
furnaces, and people by this sign were notified that the 
great experiment was about to begin. In a general way 
the population knew, from what the workers said, that the 
intention was to produce steel and to produce it direct from 
the ore, and also that if such a thing were possible the iron 
industry would undergo a basic transformation. 

This was exciting and very important, especially to a 
town like New Damascus, whose living was in iron. Yet it 
was no technical interest in a metallurgical process that 
moved people to gather in large numbers to witness the 
experiment. What they sensed was its human meaning. 
It symbolized a struggle between the former partners. 
The outcome might deeply affect the economic position of 
New Damascus in the course of time. Immediately it had 
tense dramatic value. It would prove which was the greater 
man and which was right—Aaron, who believed steel 
cheaply produced in large quantities by a continuous one- 
melt process would overlap iron and bring a new age to 
pass, or Enoch, who scoffed, who was known privately to 
have predicted Aaron’s ruin, and who held that to think of 
getting steel direct from ore in that manner, skipping the 
iron stage, was as absurd as to think of getting a grandson 
from a grandfather, skipping the father. It was contrary 
to the way of Nature. 

All the iron wisdom of the community was with Enoch. 
All the inert skepticism with which people behold the trial 
of a new thing was on his side. 

Only the heart was for Aaron. Everybody liked him 
still, as in the old days, and ardently wished him success. 
Besides, if he brought it off Enoch Gib would be humbled. 
His tyrannical ways were increasingly complained of. New 
Damascus would rather be a steel town under Aaron than 
an iron town under Enoch, 
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He Said, ‘“‘I Can’t Explain It.’ 


“What Was it Like ?’’ She Asked. 


With the outcome in suspense, the experiment itself was 
worth seeing as a spectacle. Nothing like it could have 
been imagined. First, that strange, enormous tilting 
vessel, resembling a snail shell, was filled with fuel and 
fired under blast from the blowing engine until its clay- 
lined interior was white-hot. Then it was tilted on its 
axis, emptied and tilted back again. Next the molten iron 
from the blast furnace, instead of being run off in the sand 
to make the sow the pigs devour, was tapped into that 
great ladle in chains, hoisted on high, and poured into the 
white-hot gullet of the tilting vessel. At the same time the 
blowing engine to force air through the perforations in 
the bottom was set in fast motion with a terrible roar. A 
blast of air at high pressure began now to pass upward 
through the fluid metal. 

A series of awesome pyrotechnics ensued. In the belly 
of the tilting vessel occurred a dry, chortling sound, fol- 
lowed by a dull, regular clapping, as of Plutonic amuse- 
ment and applause. From the mouth of the vessel issued 
millions of sparks, particles burning brilliantly in the air. 
This went on for seven or eight minutes. Suddenly the 
sparks went out and a dull, sluggish red flame appeared, 
turning bright and yellowish, then becoming high, brilliant 
and dartlike. After several minutes terrific detonations 
began to take place in the vessel. With each detonation 
the flame shot higher. This uproar was succeeded by a 
period of calm. The yellowish, dartlike flame rising from 
the throat of the vessel was replaced by a long, white 
flame, which stood for several seconds proudly, then 
trembled, tore at the edges and abruptly collapsed. Dense 
black smoke issued from the mouth of the crater and the 
scene was dark. This was the moment at which the metal 
itself began to burn. The workers, uttering shrill cries of 
anxiety, readiness, encouragement and damnation, seized 
the levers controlling the vessel and tilted it over to a 
spilling position. 

Through the black smoke that corked its throat burst 
the fluid, blazing metal, hissing like a tortured serpent, 
alive in every incandescent crystal, yet doomed quickly 
to cool and blacken, every element touching it being fatally 
adverse. Men in waiting caught it headfirst neatly in a 
trundle pot and wheeled it off to be decanted into sand 
molds, like pig-iron molds, but smaller. 

The experiment was finished. The test was yet to come. 
That waited on the cooling. What was in those molds? 


‘“‘was it Iron or Steelt?’’ ‘‘Pot Metal,’’ He Said Contemptuously 
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Those squarish lumps blackening in the sandy) 
they turn out to be? No one knew. 

Aaron waited until one was cool enou) ¢ 
Then placing it like a stick of kindling agains}, 
block, to receive a breaking strain, he hit |g 
the middle with a sledge hammer. It broke 
ringing sound and lay in two pieces apa) 
stooped to pick them up. Without a worl). 
the hammer and walked away. 

Esther received him on the terrace. She }}} 
for hours, anxiously watching the spectacle fi» 
waiting for him to come and tell her what theltl 
But he did not have to tell her. She knew b}j 
his walk, by the way he took her arm. They 
time in silence. q 

“Tt beats me,” he said. 
know what happened.”’ ; 

“What was it like?” she asked. “The prod, 
was it iron or steel?”’ 

“Pot metal,’”’ he said contemptuously, | 

They repeated the experiment many tim y 
precisely the same technical result, though ally. 
same disappointment. The metal they got y5y 
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The Sedan-Coach 
In Detail 


Broadcloth upholstery, satin- 
finish hardware. Door windows 
and quarter windows adjust- 
able. Both front seats tilt for- 
ward, permitting easy access to 
rear seat from either entrance. 
Double ventilating windshield, 
hinged at top and bottom. Large 
trunk. Yale locks for doors. 
Heater, windshield visor, wind- 
shield wiper, rear vision mir- 
ror, disc steel wheels and non- 
skid cord tires. $1585 f. o. b. 
Detroit, revenue tax tobe added. 
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The New Sedan-Coach 


The finest of design, the highest 
grade of coach-work— 


Seating space so generous that 
five full-grown persons ride in 
ease, without crowding— 


New heights of power, accel- 
eration and general performance 
from the wonderful Chalmers 
Six engine— 


Steering and gear-shifting made 
almost unbelievably easy by 
the nice refinement of clutch, 
transmission and Steering gear; 
absolute quiet in the rear axle— 


Riding qualities which come 
measurably closer to the ultimate 
perfection of smooth ease— 


This, in brief, is the new Chal- 
mers Six Sedan-Coach—refined 
and improved throughout. 


Its priceis hundreds less than you 
would expect to pay for such a 
beautiful body on such a chassis, 
with such superb performance. 


By all means see this new 
Sedan-Coach. Inspect it with 
a critical eye. Test its action by 
any standard you choose to set. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan’ 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

What there was in the patent nobody ever knew. He 
did nothing with it. The whole steel adventure was too 
intimately associated with memories of Esther. To suc- 
ceed without her would be worse than to fail. He could 
not think of it. He could not bear living in the mansion 
without her. So he closed it and went to live at the inn 
with his child and nurse. Then presently he could not bear 
living in New Damascus without her. One day he dis- 
mantled the iron mill, loaded it in a canal boat, abandoned 
the irremovable blast furnaces, took his child in his arms 
and disappeared. 

The Blue Jay Rolling Mill became famous not for its 
output but for its migrations. He set it up in Scranton, 
then moved it to Pittsburgh. It was next reported in 
Texas and after that in Colorado. Then he ceased to be 
heard of, except 
once, when the old 
Woolwine mansion 
was sold toa Roman 
Catholic order. So 
he vanished from 
the light of New 
Damascus, with his 
steel patent, his 
grief, and the fourth 
generation in swad- 
dling clothes—van- 
ished away on a 
flying iron mill. 
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EANWHILE 

what of Enoch? 
He prospered in 
power and wealth 
and his soul turned 
black. A hard way 
in business lays it 
up for the moth. 
But a hard way with 
life is a hopeless 
feud, with a stark, 
horizontal sequel for 
the party of the sec- 
ond part. 

From his birth 
Enoch Gib had been 
cruel, bitter, injuri- 
ous. The tragedy of 
Esther’s elopement 
left a horrible sting 
in his face for every- 
one to see. After 
that he became, as 
New Damascus 
said, unnatural. In 
that word people 
characterized and 
judged his conduct; 
they never under- 
stoodit. They could 
not even say in what 
his unnaturalness 
consisted. His acts 
were not unnatural as acts in themselves, nor in contrast, 
sum or degree. They were unnatural simply because they 
were his. He disbelieved in friendship, for he knew it not 
and doubted its existence. He disbelieved in love, too, 
though not for the same reason. Esther he loved. 

A man mortally hurt in love may do almost anything 
naturally. He is sick prey for the cuckoo woman willing 
to lay her egg in another’s nest. She has only to touch him 
with her fingers softly and hold her tongue, except to make 
a soothing, mothering sound, and he will impale himself 
without looking. 

But Jonet, daughter of Gearhard, the blacksmith, was 
not that kind of woman. She could not have made that 
sound. And it seemed somehow unnatural that Enoch 
should marry her. No sound that was in him could 
imaginably vibrate in her. According to the local notion 
the girl was queer. Men let her alone because she made 
them vaguely uneasy. Her phantasies were of the pri- 
meval outdoors. She was sometimes seen in the deep 
woods by herself, dancing and singing as if she were not 
alone. She named the trees and believed in nonexistent 
things. Her hair was black; her eyes were brown and glis- 
tened. Her face was the color of iron at cherry-red heat and 
she had the odor of a wild thing. Enoch married her out 
of hand. There was no courtship. Then he proceeded to 
build a mansion on the west hill, larger and more ostenta- 
tiously ugly than the Woolwine mansion on the east hill. 
Some said “Ah-ha! He has learned his lesson. No 
woman would live in that gloomy iron-stone house.’ 
Others said he did it neither in wisdom nor in love of 
Jonet, but to spite Bruno Mitchell, who, though he 
was blameless of anything that had happened, was yet 
Esther’s father. 


““The Whole Question Is, Do You Believe in Railways ?”’ 
With Anxious Wonder 
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A peculiarity of the Gib mansion was much talked of at 
the time. It was built on a twin principle—that is, in 
halves, separated only by an imaginary bisecting line. 
Each half was as like the other as the right hand is like the 
left. 

There were two portals exactly alike, two halls, two 
parlors, two grand stairways, two kitchens, everything in 
parallel duplication until it came to the enormous solarium, 
which was a glass-roofed court between the two parts, the 
imaginary line cutting through the fountain in the center. 
The Philadelphia architect supposed there were two 
families. When he discovered it was all for one man and 
one wife not yet long enough married to have children he 
could not conceal his wonder. 

“Well, why not?” said Enoch. ‘‘Haven’t you two 
lungs, two kidneys, two ears? One of each would do.” 


The idea may have been thus derived from a principle 
of insurance through pairing which Nature has evolved. It 
may have been. Nevertheless in time the imaginary 
dividing line became real. It was painted through the 
middle of the solarium. Jonet lived on one side and he on 
the other and there was no going to and fro—not for 
Jonet. Agnes, their daughter, was brought to his side by 
the nurse until she was big enough to walk. She could 
cross the line as she pleased. But generally she had to be 
coaxed or bribed to cross to Enoch’s side and was always 
anxious to cross back. 

Between Enoch and Mitchell the subject of Esther was 
never mentioned, not even at first. For a while they went 
on as if nothing had happened. Gradually Mitchell 
became aware that Enoch was putting pressure upon him, 
silently, deliberately. He made harder and harder terms 
for the banker’s services, until Mitchell’s profit in the 
relationship was destroyed; and when this fact was 
pointed out to Enoch he suggested a simple remedy, which 
was that the relationship should discontinue. As Mitchell 
seemed disinclined to act on this suggestion Enoch at 
length invited a Wilkes-Barre man to come and open a bank 
in New Damascus. Enoch himself provided most of the 
capital. The town’s business went to the new bank nat- 
urally. It was Gib’s bank, and Gib was a man to be 
propitiated in the community. Moreover, his turning 
from Mitchell caused Mitchell’s bank to be regarded with 
a tinge of doubt. Thus Mitchell’s hope in the star of iron 
miserably perished. His bank withered up. His years 
becoming heavy he returned to New England to die. 

The saying was that Enoch broke him. It would have 
been quite as easy to say that Mitchell broke himself upon 
Enoch. Yet in putting it the other way people implied a 


The Two Old Men Looked at Their Youthful Instructor 
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certain subtle truth wherein lay the differing 
Enoch Gib and other men—that fact of } 
natural. His feeling toward Mitchell was n\ 
one could understand that. It was a feeliny, 
from Esther to her father. Because he loy) 
could not hate her as much as his hurt require, 
he hated her father more. But where anothy, 
have manifested this feeling in some oye; , 
able manner, Enoch so concealed it that fo) : 
Mitchell did not suspect its existence. And by 
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upon him some definite act of unreason thaj\, 
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he exercised this passion was deliberately ¢ 
That the final point of resistance is coinciden 
point of destruction probably never once occur 
as a tragic fact. 

He might have said of people that in any cast 
free to decline the test. They were not obliged 
their strength with his. Yet they did it, and th 
if they could not help doing it. Here was a strar 

For example, how did he hold his iron work 
hated him. They cursed him. Their injuries w! 
sores that would not heal. Take the case of Mé 
was typical. Tom McAntee was one of the bes 
in the world. On a very hot day at the pau 
in the midst of a heat, with twelve hundredweig 
iron bubbling like gravy, turning waxy and 
to be drawn, Tom dropped the beater he wa 
with, wabbled a bit, put his hand to his head 
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The highly porous 
nature of woo 
is shown by this 
greatly magnified 
section of a wood 
chopping bowl 


Chop onions or peppers in your wood 
chopping bow!, and how long the taste 
and odor linger, in spite of careful wash- 
ings! On account of the porous, absorh- 
ent nature of wood, it needs the sweet- 
ening, purifying action of Sunbrite 
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It not only scours but also sweetens and purifies 


Wood utensils present a special cleansing problem. For 
wood is full of tiny pores which soak in impurities and 
retain food odors and flavors. 


Your bread board and rolling pin, your chopping bowl 
and wood spoons, your planks for fish and steak—ordi- 
nary soap-and-water cleaning will not keep them sweet 
and free from impurities. On account of the porous, 
absorbent nature of wood, they require special measures. 


What they need is the double action cleansing of 
Sunbrite—which not only scours and cleans the surface 
but really sweetens and purifies. 


For Sunbrite has in its composition a mild but effec- 
tive purifying agent which contributes a new quality 
to household cleanliness. It scours off stains and cuts 
the grease, just as all good cleansers do, but in addi- 


tion it purifies and eliminates all taint of food odor 
and flavor. : 


There is just enough abrasive substance in Sunbrite 
to scour thoroughly without scratching. It is not hard 
on the hands because there are no harsh chemicals to 
irritate the skin. 


Housewives are finding in Sunbrite still another ad- 
vantage—its low price. The production facilities of 
Swift & Company make possible a price much lower than 
you often pay for ordinary cleansers. And every can of 
Sunbrite carries a United Profit Sharing Coupon. 


With Sunbrite the double action cleanser, the same 
process scours and sweetens; polishes and purifies. Save 
extra work; get this double cleansing all at once. Keep 
your wood utensils absolutely clean with Sunbrite. 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a Jemon or an apple with 1t—and the 
onion flavor is still there! A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 
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patience to live through one’s experiences. It is a 

night trip and the Czech railroad station is a bad 
beginning. There red tape prolongs every detail during 
the examination of one’s passport and baggage. I hadn’t 
anything unlawful or dutiable in my possession, had 
bought nothing since I left the French border, and all 
my papers were in order, but the routine of inspection 
and questioning is a terrible bore, and the certainty of 
having it to go through twice again within eight hours 
put me in a bad humor. This first act over, I settled down 
in a comfortable compartment in one of the de luxe inter- 
national sleeping cars, which nowadays are rarely avail- 
able to the European wanderer. Whenever I find these 
I feel transported back to prewar days, when sheets, 
pillows, blankets, conductors and the rest of things we 
were used to made traveling pleasant. This time our 
conductor spoke French. He seemed perfectly trained in 
old-style methods, he took over our passports and keys 
and said he meant to prevent our being disturbed by 
official examinations in the dawn hours. He was power- 
less, however; and I was glad next morning I had dressed 
early, on the chance of what actually occurred. 

We were routed out of our places, first to show our 
papers to a bevy of Czech police officials, then to an equal 
number of Hungarians. Later several customs employes 
came through the train, and of course we opened our hand 
baggage. Finally, at the frontier town, most of us were 
obliged to get out to open our trunks. This, in spite of all 
I had been told in Prague about its not being necessary. 
My experience is that one has no real trouble, however, 
if one shows readiness to unlock all baggage. So at every 
customhouse I made it a matter of policy to do this with 
an appearance of enthusiasm. 

Not a single time was anything of mine upset or stolen 
and I was always politely aided to close my baggage by 
the attendants. 

I found the Hungarians very different from the Czechs 
in looks. Lithe and dark, they seemed to talk less and 
move faster. Also, there were fewer of them to every 
square foot of space in the frontier stations. I don’t under- 
stand Hungarian, so I felt somewhat helpless and lone- 
some on arriving in Budapest; and I decided that if I were 
an American who never could talk with Europeans in their 
own tongues I should always stop at home. It was very 
early morning and I had a most bewildering first impres- 
sion. Our train was received as if it were the only one that 
had ever happened along, and apparently wild confusion 
and excitement reigned. Every Hungarian in the station 
seemed to be shouting at once. With this supreme pande- 
monium about me I had a fleeting but vivid remembrance 
of my landing many years ago on the wharves at Alex- 
andria, Egypt, from a ship. And I suddenly realized 
that I was nearer the Orient, here in Hungary, than I 
had been for many years back, and that unless I acted 
energetically nothing would be done about my belongings. 


B ratience Prague and Budapest it takes considerable 


A Cold Reception 


i! SEIZED a baggage porter by the arm, therefore, and 
looking him squarely in the eye I inquired if he understood 
German. He did, as it happened. Then he was persuaded 
to transport my hand bags to the customhouse, and he 
afterwards hunted and discovered my trunks. Two differ- 
ent hand cars had brought these in, and they had, of course, 
been deposited at opposite ends of the space where all 
baggage was collecting in chaotic fashion. The station 
sounded like bedlam let loose, but two or three tips, a 
letter from the Hungarian Minister at Washington, and 
all the determination I could throw into the situation 
finally obtained desired results. My baggage was passed 
upon by the customs officials and marked, nothing was 
opened, and soon the trunks were piled on a cart, which 
was to follow me to the hotel, while my smaller belongings 
were installed with me in a two-horse fiacre. A cold 
drizzling rain was falling, but even with that disadvantage 
Budapest looks both imposing and beautiful. The Danube 
is quite splendid here and the streets are broad, while 
many of the buildings are extremely fine. It is much more 
majestic than Prague, but not half so picturesque a city, 
and not so typically of the Middle Ages. The shops ap- 
peared to be attractive, with alot of smart clothes in their 
windows, and by the time we had driven as far as my hotel 
I was very glad I had come to Hungary. 

My driver suddenly turned to ask me, “Have you 
engaged your rooms at the hotel?’”’ And I said I had. 
“Then it is all right. Otherwise you would have none at 
that one you named.” 

Even after their having promised me rooms I found only 
a vast bedroom, with a bathroom where three or four more 
beds might have been placed. The manager calmly assured 
me he had no salon as ordered. 
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“Not one at any price. In fact, excellency, we have 
turned several people away this morning, and kept you 
even this bedroom by a miracle.”’ 

Instead of the gratitude he pretended to expect, I ex- 
pressed only impatience and discontent, also my intention 
of obtaining by some means the desired suite, as I was to 
be in Budapest but a few days, and must have space to 
receive in. 

“But excellency’s room is so vast.” 

“T could do with a quarter of it to sleep and dress in, 
but I cannot receive in the remaining three-quarters,” I 
answered. 

The manager was smooth, but very positively certain 
that he had no other space free. Yet within a few hours 
I had been moved to a charming suite, consisting of an 
entrance hall and two very pretty rooms, one of which 
was being rapidly emptied of beds and filled with sofa, 
chairs and a desk. It made an excellent parlor, and a 
comfortable bathroom completed the little apartment. 


Victims of Both War and Peace 


S I TOOK possession I was almost surprised at my tri- 
umph, though it had been achieved by very simple 
methods. I had met an American friend, well versed in 
hotel ways, and I had complained of my discomfort. He 
had replied, “‘Send for the head room clerk. When he 
gets into your room with the door closed tell him you must 
have a salon in which to receive the important people for 
whom you have brought letters. Tell him that because of 
this necessity you have five thousand crowns for the man 
who arranges the matter to your satisfaction. Add that 
he must do it.” I tried, and the charm worked. As in- 
structed I spoke; the room clerk listened. Then he bowed, 
departed, and returned in a half hour to knock again at my 
door. I opened it and found him smiling. “ Excellency 
can move at once to an apartment upstairs. Two gentle- 
men who occupy it are willing to change to this one large 
room.”’ So I was comfortably spread out and felt more at 
home almost immediately. Budapest is at any rate on the 
edge of the Oriental world. 

The first evening I went down to dinner, and in the hotel 
dining room there was the Orient too. I saw only one 
table, besides my own, that had Christians about it. 
All the rest of the vast restaurant was filled with a pros- 
perous, well-dressed crowd who were, I was told, largely 
war profiteers. 

I found the hotel excellent, and the Hungarians, even of 
the humblest classes, were most responsive and amiable, 
whether in or out of the hotel. My chambermaid ex- 
pressed delight, for instance, with the way I had placed 
the sitting-room furniture, and she brought in all kinds of 
extra comforts to me. The room waiter lingered over serv- 
ing my meals, which I often took in my own quarters, so 
I could question him, giving him a chance to air his politi- 
cal views. 

“We are in a bad way, excellency. Our money is very 
worthless, and to give it its right value we must perhaps 
have a revolution.” 

I protested-against the necessity of such measures. 

“Then what can be done?”’ 

I told him some of our own experiences with revolutions 
in Russia, and he duly sympathized with me: 

“We tried Bolshevism, too, and know how bad that is. 
I think we no have it again, but maybe a little revolution 
would be a good thing for money and provisions. The 
foreigners have done us much harm at the peacemaking, 
and the Germans have done us much harm in the war.” 

I met a man with intellectual attainments above the 
average, who has been a professor at one of the important 
universities. He is the son of a really great writer and 
student, and this son tried himself to be the leader of his 
party on occasion, but without success. I was struck by 
the Oriental atmosphere in which I found myself when he 
came to see me; for this gentleman brought a young com- 
panion, whom he introduced as his secretary, but who was 
evidently also his disciple in the ancient sense. They sat 
down, and he gave his views of the present Hungarian 
situation. Such gloomy views! When I questioned him he 
said he thought Hungary would soon fall a victim to the 
greed of its encroaching neighbors, because the peasants 
did not care who ruled them and the nobility entirely con- 
trolled the regent, preventing all liberal thought or move- 
ment. This man called the government weak, and added 
that in Hungary now there is no opposition party strong 
enough to force constructive action. Afterwards I heard 
that this gentleman had been disappointed in his ambition 
to lead an opposition party to the present ruler. 

Later I saw a prosperous and optimistic young Jew. 
A lawyer and business man, he stated he felt optimistic 
about the future, and he thought Horthy and the other 
ministers were entirely honest. But he was down on the 
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some monopoly for themselves, either politic; 
This man told me something of the co 
and intimidations being practiced on the FE 
other nations; yet he was a believer in the 
mate recovery, first because Hungary is 
agricultural country and can produce eno’ 
her population alive; and second because 
that, later, necessity would make the Danui 
single economic unit, whatever frontiers 
establish. He considered the present blame of; 
revolutionary ideals and of the Jews was unfaj, 
two reasons could not be responsible for all 
woes. He offered considerable insidious critic, 
present authorities, which struck me as b 
his part, especially as the American Minister to 
Rabbi Wise had come recently to Budapest, bey 
Horthy was supposedly anti-Semitic. After ¢y 
audience with the regent the rabbi had, however, 
to be entirely satisfied that the Hungarian ruler 
his attitude towards the Jews. , \ 
Towards the United States, Hungarians feel j 
than they do towards any other foreign nai 
American relief workers and America’s gifts oj 
money have proved our desire to aid Magyar| 
The first United States commissioner sent to Bi} 
ter the Armistice was Mr. Grant-Smith. He} 
Vienna during the early part of the war, and \ 
many friends among Hungarians there. W 
in Budapest he soon learned the ropes, took 
interest in the country’s troubles, won conf 
aided the local people in many difficult situatio 
always being told by one or another of those 
this relative of mine was adored; or how muc 
parture was regretted. Several interesting storir 
prove that Grant-Smith had often played a 
to General Allen’s at Coblenz. Difficult que: 
referred to him by his colleagues, with complete 
in his foresight, his good judgment and his frien 
all round. Grant-Smith’s staunch Americanisn 
dently also respected; and his protection of 
interests was both faithful and courageous. — 
Judge Brentano, who had arrived at his post 
or three months before my visit, laughed amia 
said: “It is both advantageous and exceedingly 
follow in your cousin’s footsteps. I gain by the 
relations established with everyone, and I foun 
trained staff, with no loose ends of work, left at 
tion. But think what a host of his friends and 
are going to watch my inexperience with critic 


Cheerful in Adversity 


HE present American Minister and his wifey 
ping at the same hotel that I was and I saw’ 
quently. They were good enough to ask me to | 
and for supper afterwards with a party of A 
I had a most enjoyable evening. Very kindly, in 
and pleasant companions, they showed great s 
for the woes of. the Hungarians, and both Judge 

Brentano seemed to like Budapest immensely. 
It is not difficult to like Budapest, as there is 
about the Hungarians that is immensely attracti' 
are so simple, generous and warm-hearted amo 
selves, as well as hospitable and cordial to a de 
strangers. When they were able they entertained 
magnificent fashion; now that they are poor the; 
to remain cheerful and uncomplaining, still keer 
friends about them and winning the admira 
sympathy of people from outside who meet then 
I found that the foreigners, both diplomats 
whom business brought to Budapest, did not at 
with the two gentlemen who first told me of the 
in Hungary. In harmonious chorus the forel 
that the Magyar landowners are a particularly} 

of people. They further asserted that the 
aristocrat had largely preserved his old stre 
acter when the nobility in several neighbor! 
had literally collapsed. 
All foreigners add that the Jews are in com 
of the economic world in the central states 
commerce, banking and all business being 
hands, while a large percentage of the land is} 
also theirs through the mortgages they hold 
whole, the present government is being very 5! 
the Jewish population, all onlookers say. | 
admire Horthy greatly, both for the even } 

manages to maintain between many rival gr 
his strength of character and the high quality 
otism and statesmanship. The regent was 
terrible position at the time King Charle 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Free Color Chart 
“Modern Rugs for Modern 


Homes” is an interesting folder 
showing all the beautiful rug 
designs in full color. From it 
you can choose just the rug that 
in pattern and tone will be most 
appropriate for any room in your 
home. Just drop us a line and 
a copy will gladly be sent to 
you free. 
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On the floor is shown Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug No. 508. In the 6 x 9 foot size it costs only $8.10. 
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It’s So Easy to Keep this Kitchen Clean— 


| Pick up a damp mop, swish it 
Jover the smooth, sanitary surface 
of a S Congoleum Rug and in a 


Popular Sizes—Popular Prices 


in appropriate patterns that rival 
the colorings to be found only in’ 6 feet x9 feet $ 8.10 
expensive woven rugs. Forkitchens 7% feet x9 feet 10.10 


9 feetx 9 feet $12.15 
9 feet x 101% feet 14.15 
9 feet x 12 feet $16.20 
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moment the pattern is spotlessly 
clean—restored to all its original 
jorightness and charm. 

Congoleum Rugs are such a com- 
fort—they’re so easy to clean—so 
hard to wear out. They never need 
tacking or fastening; never turn up 
at the edges or corners. 


Patterns for Every Room 


You can obtain these beautiful 
Tugs in sizes to fit every room, and 


\ 


and bathrooms there are simple 
tile and wood designs; for bedrooms, 
restful floral patterns; for dining 
and living rooms, rich looking 
elaborate motifs in Oriental and 
domestic styles. 


You'd expect Congoleum Rugs to 
be expensive—they have so many 
practical and artistic qualities—but 
they’re not. They’re amazingly in- 
expensive. Note the low prices. 


Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one grade of Congoleum 
and that is Go/d-Sea/ Congoleum identi- 
fied by the Gold Seal here shown. This 
Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a 
gold background) protects you against 
imitation floor-coverings, and gives you 
the protection of our money-back guar- 
antee. Look for it when you buy. 


The rugs illustrated are made only in the five large sizes. The small 
rugs are made in other designs to harmonize with them, 


114 feet x 3 feet $ .50 3 feet x 414 feet $1.50 

3 feet x 3 feet 1.00 3 feetx6 feet 2.00 

Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, west 

of the Mississippi and in Canada are higher than 
those quoted. 

When you go to look at these wonderful rugs, ask 
your dealer to show you Congoleum Floor-Covering 
too. The same durable material for those floors 
where you want an all-over floor-covering. 


ConcoLEUuM ComMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis 
Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 
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frontier. A royalist, yet the responsible head of the 
kingdom, he was obliged to choose one of two roads— 
join in an adventure he felt doomed to failure, or sacrifice 
his personal sympathies to the nation’s safety. He chose 
the latter course, and even many who did not like the 
course taken stand by the man and admire him, as he 
saved his country from the attacks of neighbors who threat- 
ened to invade it if the Hapsburg king was given power. 
No one wanted the country invaded by enemies, who stood 
mobilized on the frontiers. The Hungarians, but recently 
come through their experiments in Bolshevism, were too 
weary and disorganized to defend themselves at that time 
with any hope of success. 

Admiral Horthy and his family live very quietly and 
simply. There is little show of ceremony or etiquette 
about the regent’s court. His splendid past record brought 
him his present situation; and he left the retired home life 
he loved, to serve his nation faithfully through the diffi- 
culties of recent years. Whether I heard the talk of his 
admirers or of the opposition party, I kept a firm convic- 
tion that all were agreed as to the fine manly qualities of 
this temporary head of the Royal Republic of Hungary. 

I saw a representative of the government one afternoon 
and we talked for two hours or more. Officials in power 
are always, I suppose, optimistic, and they naturally put 
their best foot foremost when a stranger questions. This 
one asserted that the agrarian party felt itself strong 
enough now to treat opposition as negligible, and if the 
Magyar currency could be stabilized all internal problems 
would take care of themselves easily. There is always food 
enough in Hungary to keep the people from actual famine 
conditions, and everyone hoped to see America take the 
lead in settling Hurope’s economic tangle. Hungary, like 
all other countries, would gladly follow’ American advice; 
and though the Magyars had opposed German war policies 
they would work even with Germany if it were for general 
European economic reconstruction. The Hungarian peo- 
ple and government knew well the dangers with which 
they were threatened; they knew that their closest neigh- 
bors were hoping to absorb them. The Trianon Treaty 
had made the Czechs one of Hungary’s worst enemies, but 
socialism and high money were hurting Czecho-Slovakia’s 
strength now. Many Hungarians felt that England was 
encouraging the Czechs in their present ways, which would 
certainly force the value of the Czech crown up to the 
danger point. This must react on Czech industry, and 
then England, whose currency is also high, might get a 
better chance in foreign markets. Rumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia had all formerly been liked by 
the Magyars, but since the Magyars’ land had been par- 
celed out to them Hungary naturally regarded these coun- 
tries as enemies, or rivals in any case. 


Making Good Despite Difficulties 


AR RE is an immense desire to give even a casual observer 
like myself a clear understanding of Hungary’s primitive 
strength. Her capacity to survive her trials is really be- 
lieved in by her own economists, if only an outside loan can 
be obtained to stabilize the currency. Yet how can one 
ask a loan with such a tiny portion of the country left and 
when the industries, mining centers, and so on, are all cut 
away and in the possession of her rivals? The speaker al- 
ways sighs at this stage of discussion and points to a map. 
The latter is the most tragic and appealing proof of Magyar 
loss, and though Hungarians may get excited in telling 
their story, they are never bitter or harsh, snarling or grim, 
as the Germans seemed to be over similar conditions. 
The Magyars admit their own defects and mistakes read- 
ily, and they are always interesting and human, with an 
easternism somewhat resembling the Russian’s. They 
know how to live well, and like it; but they accommodate 
themselves cheerfully to the miseries of the present, help- 
ing one another along in kindly fashion. They talk with 
animated pleasure of abstract matters, and they- keep 
their grace and dignity with a certain grand simplicity 
through all their woes. On the other hand they are accused 
of being unbusinesslike, emotional and of a casual cast of 
mind. 

I was talking to a prominent man of Hungary, telling of 
my visit and impressions, and he said: “Hungary will not 
have pogroms for several good reasons: First, we are well 
disciplined and well led at the present moment. Horthy 
may not be a great genius, but he is a fine, strong, honest 
gentleman, with all the characteristics of the best type of 
naval officer the world over. I do not agree with him in 
everything he has recently done, nor about his way of 
doing things; but on the whole, I cannot fail to do him 
justice. He has had a réle of vast difficulty and has filled it 
in such manner that he is better liked today in his country 
than when he took office. Also, though ‘the regency was 
established in an emergency, as a temporary government, 
it has outlasted all others created at the same time. It is 
now the oldest, most stable, constructive and best-trusted 
government in Central Europe. As to our Jews and those 
in other countries about us, I don’t believe they will ever 
be removed. They have a place in our economic field 
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which they will always hold because they know that part 
of constructive development and are ready to work in con- 
ditions others won’t stand. They are also internationals; 
and finance and trade are the international needs of all 
countries. The necessary training and affiliations are all 
theirs; and these qualifications mean that the Jews are 
here to stay and that if properly managed they can prove 
of real value to our nation and to others. I don’t like them, 
so I am not prejudiced. As to disorders, neither 
the right extremists nor those of the ultra left are going to 
make trouble in Hungary, for the present government is 
firm and fair, and all parties realize it.’’ 

Time seems to have little value in Hungary, and casual 
ways that amuse a traveler must be annoying to those who 
govern or organize the Magyars. Generally Hungarians 
love to talk and plan. Sometimes they brag in a pictur- 
esque, childish fashion. But they are people who for cen- 
turies have been governed from above by a sovereign who 
with autocratic power had democratic methods. Always 
fighters, they gave their lives as easily as their fortunes to 
leaders who won their admiration. It was the Hungarians 
who first turned the Turks back towards Asia. When for- 
tune forsook her, with her son and heir in her arms, Maria 
Theresa rushed into the assembly of her Magyar nobles, 
and calling on them to defend her from her enemies she 
held up the future Emperor Joseph II before them. The 
nobles drew their swords, fell on their knees and swore 
chivalrously to die for the helpless child and the beautiful 
mother. They kept their oath so well that soon Maria 
Theresa was reinstated upon her double throne. These 


people love the legends and the heroic or picturesque fig- 


ures in their national history. Their mentality and morals 
are like their city—extremely fine in most ways, appealing 
even in the darker spots, but not always logical and very 
difficult for the westerner to understand. One often dis- 
covers a sensitive pride, which shows itself in both national 
and personal discussions; the people can’t easily explain 
themselves to us. Those who go among the Magyars, 
whether with hands outstretched in charity and friendship 
or asking hospitality and aid, grow to love the impulsive 
race. I discovered that the American rich and the destitute 
refugees from Russia alike testified to the charm and 
warmth of the welcome given to them. 

Perhaps such quaint traits are bound to die out as 
western civilization and the competition of the reconstruc- 
tion period progress, influencing national character. The 
appointments and the sufferings of these times are doubt- 
less going to leave deep sears. I talked to an official in one 
important bank as I was waiting there for some money. 
He was very pale and thin, and I noticed he kept coming 
in from his desk in the main department to say a word to 
a small boy hard at work at a table in the letter-of-credit 
waiting room. The child, aged eight or ten, had a dog at 
his feet, and their presence in such a place was sufficiently 
unusual to warrant a question. 

“Your son?” I asked. 

“Yes, excellency.”” And the man smiled. “Life is so 
dreadfully expensive now that I cannot afford to live in 
Pest. We all moved to the country, but I must return each 
day to my work, and the boy to his school. He does well 
there; and after lessons are finished each day he brings 
his dog and books and comes here to wait till I can depart 
with him. Together we take our return train. He does his 
preparations thus quietly, and as he disturbs no one he is 
allowed to be with me regularly. It is a pleasure to have 
him here.”” The father stroked his youngster’s brown hair 
and smiled sadly again. They both looked underfed. ‘“ Ex- 
cellency is American, and drawing money to depart. It is 
wise to go from here, where life is so very difficult and 
costly. Poor Hungary!”’ 


Cities of Loyal Refugees 


SYMPATHIZED heartily, said I was sorry to leave, 

asked what he thought might be done to stop the terri- 
ble fall of the crown. 

“Tt is hard to say what may occur if no loan from out- 
side comes to save us. We have been living on expedients 
for several years; ever since the war. We have greatly 
suffered. Our people are weary and impatient. No govern- 
ment is in these days very strong, though ours is composed 
of good men.”’ 

This man also spoke of the general misery in every class, 
of the shabbiness of the city, and of the exceedingly high 
cost of living. Salaries are paid in crowns—Hungarian 
crowns at that time were twenty-three hundred to the dol- 
lar and still going down—and they buy almost nothing. 
There are three hundred thousand Hungarians within the 
present frontiers, fleeing from the provinces handed out 
to Serbia, Rumania and Czecho-Slovakia by the Trianon 
Treaty. These patriotic refugees have refused to change 
their allegiance, and seem to prefer destitution in their own 
land, under their own regent, to remaining in their homes 
now under alienrule. Living in box cars on railroad tracks, 
there are cities of these sufferers. Mostly of the intellec- 
tual classes, they are rarely able, in the hard times, to get 
work. A dreadful situation, full of danger of course. I was 
reminded of the refugees in Russia during the latter half 


of 1915, when all Poland seemed to be 
our midst. The Russian armies slo 
destroying everything that might be 
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with a little word of thanks she shook hai 
left me. a 

One morning there knocked at my 
eighty-five or so, a most delightfully inte 
had spent the last fifty or sixty year 
political life as the intimate friend an 
of Count Apponyi, the grand old man of } 
talked of this picturesque and splendid ] 
that in spite of his advanced age ¢ 
Apponyi had lost neither his faith 
energy and courage. Still the most 
liament, the ancient leader hypnotiz 
ever he chooses to speak. He keeps 
well in hand, and looks forward to some 
will put Hungary on its feet again. 


Count Apponyi, the Whi 


“TERHAPS the situation in the Sout! 
develop so that Hungary’s lost t 
stored to her. We all hope for that, wa 
a nation of grand seigneurs and figh 
through the centuries is a very noble one, m: 
eigners who know nothing of us at all have cut 07 
and tried to tear our national spirit up by thi 
ponyiand [are about the last of ancient Hunga| 
saw the Bolshevik reign of terror, then watche| 
government form. It is impossible to blam( 
anything in the present which is bad, as he cc 
had such difficulties to face. Apponyi, like 1 
doesn’t altogether agree with all the policies 
government, but he makes no criticism, and | 
aloof. The strength of the so-called oppositi 
in the complete control which the Jews ha 
finances,’’ my informant continued; “but re 
come; and once the old traditional spirit of | 
roused all groups will find their proper levels 
Troubles elsewhere will be much greater than 
cannot starve. The Paris Peace Conference I 
nation’s body and tried our spirit; then the x 
after them the Bolshevists, attempted our ¢ 
struction. The present government came int 
lowing all this; and the regent, a good man, d 
can. It is all an expedient, though. Our great! 
but he is still called the white bird by his foll 
know the white-bird legend, princess? It is t 
of dirt should soil its radiant plumage ee 
die. Apponyi is like that; and he rises toda} 
mud surrounding him, by the superiority of his 
idealism and his fiery eloquence. Hungary 
worth when the Tartars overran her proper 
ago. She threw the Turks off, and she has the 
do all this again. We shall see.” 
My new friend wanted me to meet Appo 
wife, whom I had known many years ago in \ 
the count and countess had gone away fora fe 
in the country, and I admit I was deeply disap] 
they seemed out of reach. % 
The only one of the present Hungarian f 


He smoked continuously during our talks, and 
veined hands attracted my attention by ' 

gestures. Generally he waved them rath 
casionally he smoothed his forehead and 


waved, the eyes were dark and had an 
health, while his other features seemed not esp 
ing. Count Banffy has a low, even voice, wi 

the impression that he felt weary or ill. Ye 
dull nor monotonous at all. I fancied tl 
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HE heads of this business interest 
themselves in the building of every 
Peerless that leaves the factory. 


This interest is not remote or theoretical, 
but immediate, active and actual. 


Responsible executives safeguard and 
scrutinize every essential step in the pro- 
cess of manufacture. 


Peerless production will always be held 
within such bounds that each and every 
car can continue to receive this intimate 
personal supervision. 


The deep conviction of the Peerless owner, 
that it is not possible to surpass the serv- 
ice his car renders, is an asset so invalu- 
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able that it takes precedence over every 
other consideration. 


We aspire to a much closer relation with 
our clientele than usually exists, and it is 
being accorded to us in such generous 
measure that it is a constant inspiration to 
concentrate the most scrupulous care upon 
every Peerless we build. 


It is a profound satisfaction to know that 
Peerless owners experience a sense of 
superiority in the possession of the car 
which increases as the months go by. 


It is precisely this feeling of superiority we 
are endeavoring to engender by building 
into the Peerless, qualities which com- 
mend it expressly to those who cannot 
afford to stop short of the very best. 


Peerless Eight Types—Four Passenger Touring Phaeton; Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton; Two Passenger 
Roadster Coupe; Four Passenger Town Coupe; Four Passenger Suburban Coupe; Five Passenger Town Sedan; 
Seven Passenger Suburban Sedan; Five Passenger Berline Limousine; Four Passenger Opera Brougham 


i eee baw noo MOTOR (CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Gre 


The Alarm-:Clock Senator 


N THESE restless and hectic times, when the person 
| who keeps up with the wild race for success, pleas- 

ure and excitement is apt to find his coat tails 
smoldering briskly because of their friction with the 
surrounding atmosphere, the sleep of exhaustion is fre- 
quently indulged in by large numbers of citizens. Every 
morning finds them dead to the world, or approximately 
so. If left to their own devices they would sleep all day 
following a day of intense activity, with the result that 
they would be awake only every other day, or only half 
of the time—a state of affairs that would be almost as 
bad as being half awake all the time. 

To avoid such a calamity every individual needs an 
alarm clock, and every community needs an awakener. 
Ordinary alarm clocks, that ring for half a minute and 
then stop, are of little use nowadays, inasmuch as the 
sleepers needn’t necessarily get up for them. They need 
only to curse them drowsily, and then roll over and 
slumber once more. A better sort, made to fit the re- 
quirements of our more feverish age, is that which rings 
Ddassionately for ten to fifteen seconds, and then desists 
.or half a minute while the disturbed slumberer, mur- 
muring dull and unimaginative profanity, stirs rest- 
lessly on his pillow, and then, just as he is falling asleep 
again, the clock once more bursts into a horrid clamor, 
bringing him back to consciousness with a sharp jerk. 
And so it goes, amoment of calm followed by a moment 
of hair-raising din, until the slumberer gets out of bed, 
strangles the clock by main force and goes about his 
business. 

Such clocks are good things, though they are a little 
hard on the nerves. But when they get out of order, as 
they sometimes do, and take to alarming at all hours of 
the day and night, they are distressing in the extreme. 
By keeping the nerves constantly on edge they bring on 
despondency, chills and fever, indigestion and nervous 
headaches. Fortunately, alarm clocks rarely get in that 
condition; but when they do, the most economical and 
effective tools to use on them are frequently the can 
opener and the sledge hammer. 

One of the most dependable human alarm clocks ever 
perfected in this country was Theodore Roosevelt. He 
never waked anybody up until an awakening was im- 
perative; and the perfect functioning of his alarm 
machinery kept 60 per cent of the people of this country 
from lapsing into a coma that could scarcely have been 
told from complete paralysis. Another sterling brand 
of alarm clock is Gen. Charles G. Dawes, former direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, whose faintest premoni- 
tory tinkle caused and still causes restless tossings among 
the torpid cabinet officers and bureaucrats engrossed in 
dreams of spending too much of the nation’s money. Dif- 
ferent trades and professions have their private alarm 
clocks; and among them rings out the penetrating, stri- 
dent and persistent clangor of that powerful alarm clock 
of the farm, Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, leader of 
the Senate Farm Bloc. 


Some Preliminary Tinkles 


SEN are CAPPER, as one may discover from the dry 
and dusty public records, was born in the town of Gar- 
nett, Kansas, in 1865. Nineteen years later his mastery of 
the studies afforded by the curriculum of the Garnett High 
School won for him the great piece of imitation sheepskin 
decorated with a circular seal made out of gilt paper 
official proof that he was educated to the limit of Gar- 
nett’s power. With this document in his possession he 
fared forth in search of fame and fortune to the metropolis 
of Topeka, Kansas; and he found so much fame that 
Kansas counts that day lost whose low-descending sun 
doesn’t see at least one enthusiastic corn farmer arising 
with his whiskers trembling with emotion and howling a 
hoarse howl in favor of Capper for President of these 
United States. He also found fortune in abundance, and 
is today the possessor of properties and an income of such 
opulence as to make many a Wall Street man shake his 
head despondently and wish that Fate had turned his foot- 
steps to Kansas instead of New York. 

He started his labors as a typesetter, and in that trade 
he met up with many widely traveled typesetters who had 
mingled much with the Populistically inclined Kansans, 
and thoroughly absorbed the cardinal tenets of Populism, 
prominent among which was the axiom that Wall Street 
and the capitalists of that sink of iniquity were responsi- 
ble for almost every known ill that afflicted the world, 
from cirrhosis of the liver to cyclones. 
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Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas 


The shy and timid young Capper, diligently engaged in 
sticking type, soon realized that this was a fixed belief in 
all parts of Kansas; and he placed that large and valuable 
chunk of knowledge squarely on top of all the booklearn- 
ing he had accumulated in Garnett High School. From 
that day to this he has apparently proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the wise man will not permit himself to 
think until he has found out what the farmers are think- 
ing, and that he will then think the way they think regard- 
less of fire, famine or pestilence. 

From typesetter on the Daily Capital he graduated to 
reporter, and from reporter to city editor; and in 1891 he 
went to New York and became a reporter on the New York 
Tribune. A year later he went to Washington as a corre- 
spondent for the Topeka Capital; and the next year found 
him back in Topeka purchasing a little weekly paper, the 
North Topeka Mail. It is at this point in his life history 
that a large black X must be inserted to mark the spot 
where he began to function as the human alarm clock of 
the farmers. 

Noting carefully the fact that one of the best markets for 
a weekly paper in Kansas was provided by the farmers of 
that state, he at once began to look around to find out how, 
when and where the farmers of Kansas and vicinity were 
suffering in whole or in part; and assoonas he had found out 
he emitted a scream through the columns of his paper that 
made the welkin ring for a week at a time. He made a 
specialty of farmers, and the farmers lifted their heads and 
purred melodiously under the treatment. His paper pros- 
pered, and he promptly purchased the Topeka Daily 
Capital, on which he had started as a typesetter a decade 
before. 

His cries in behalf of the downtrodden farmer were also 
shrill and penetrating in the daily paper, and the farmers 
responded to his ministrations with increased alacrity. The 
money poured in, and he immediately proceeded to buy 
more friend-of-the-farmer papers. He is now the proprie- 
tor and publisher of Capper’s Weekly, the Farmers’ Mail 
and Breeze, the Household Magazine, Capper’s Farmer, 


the Missouri Ruralist, the Nebraska 
Oklahoma Farmer, the Topeka Capi 
City Kansan, and in each and every 
stant clamor concerning the harroy 

the farmer. j 


Democratic opponent received. 

Now the farmers of the great and ferti] 
questionably having their troubles, bu: 
that exist are not benefited to any not 
by assuring the farmers in strident tones 
istic political panaceas, instead of plain 
edies, are what they need. And Capper, it 
and tireless hunt for bucolic woes to vie 
can find more horrors that are being in 
suffering farmers than the most expe 
shaker can shake a stick at. 

Let it not be thought, however, that 
with lifting up his voice to high heaye 
against the sufferings of the farmer. Fore 
trouble that he discovers he has a re 
his remedies, it is true, bring no spontane 
of enthusiasm from those persons who 
careful study of economics. 4 

Just as the editorial columns of his p: 
ately set forth the economic ills that gi 
that dragging-down sensation, and offe; 
rectify these ills, so do his advertising 
great prominence to patent-medicine 
physical ailments. 


The Man Behind the Questio 


Abe LOOK at Capper nobody would si 

ever allowed himself to become noisy in 
is retiring and quiet and colorless and wh 
looking. 

There is an air of timidity about him; « 
to wringing his hands in a perplexed m: 
quiring doubtfully, ‘“‘ Well, what do you 
this matter?’’ as though he could make 
about nothing. Nor can anybody be sur 
is going to make up his mind. 

But to read Capper’s papers is to gel 
another sort of Capper entirely—a large, 
person about nine feet tall, with long bla 

wrists, mud on his trousers, a shirt unbu 
pose a brawny chest and a voice like a fretft 
is nothing timid or retiring about Capper in k 
is right out in front. 

Yet he leads nobody. Apparently he neve 
lead. He has always been a follower. He 
getting out questionnaires to farmers and vé 
people to find out what they think on variousst 
per’s name today is on bill after bill which wot 
farmer at the expense of the rest of the ¢ 
which, if logically followed up to their logic 
would result in the Federal Government ta 
of everyone’s income to feed all people who : 
tent to feed themselves properly, to clothe a 
can’t afford to buy all the clothes they n 
homes for those who have neglected to bul 
themselves, and to guarantee every business 
fessional man against his income falling be 
point. 

Capper is a wonderful advertiser. He adv 
with such rare skill that half of his brothel 
constantly turning a dull battleship gray W! 
also advertises the farmer. He has made th 
front-page news for almost every news] 
country, which is no slouch of a job. He 
practically everything that the farmers aré 
Whenever anything happens of advantage t 
Capper is usually on hand to claim his share 

Likewise, whenever anything happens tha 
tageous to the farmer, Capper blames Wall s 
railroads and the grain gamblers. He hates 
To him the interests are a lower form of 
Protozoa. 

He is not the friend of the pee-pul. Hi 
the farmer. And a large following of farm 
and in his remedies for the farmer’s troubl 
ers think that Capper’s remedies will wo 
also think that the patent medicines whi¢ 
tises will cure almost every bodily ill. _ 
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The Oakland Five-Passenger Coupe, $1445 


Trunk and spare tire extra 


Oakland’s Mileage-Basis Plan 
Proves Oakland Quality 


Confident that its car is the finest light-six that 
correct design and precise workmanship can pro- 
duce, Oakland—a permanent division of General 
Motors Corporation—frankly and fearlessly asks 
you to judge the Oakland Six entirely according 
to a definite ‘‘mileage-basis”” standard of measure- 
ment. Elsewhere on this page Oakland tabulates 
the minimum number of satisfying miles that 
the various essential parts of its car will deliver 
—free from replacements, trouble, or expense. 
It urges you to examine, at any Oakland deal- 
ers, the inbuilt high quality that makes possible 
such exceptional mileage. After that, your own 
sound judgment will convince you that an Oak- 
land will deliver more miles of trouble-free 
service and a smoother six-cylinder performance 
than any other car at any where near its price. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Oakland’s Mileage-Basis 
Standard of Measurement 


These figures (which are in all instances 
minimum figures) give you the actual 
mileage you can expect from the essen- 
tial parts of an Oakland Six-44, free from 
repairs or replacements, when operated 
according to Oakland Instruction Book. 


Main Bearings— 40,000 miles or more 
without attention. 
Valves—15,000 miles or more without 
need of grinding. 
Connecting Rods—40,000 miles or more 
without attention. 
Cylinders, Pistons, Rings—Guaranteed 
in writing for 15,000 miles 
against “oil pumping.” 
Gasoline Mileage—20 to 25 miles per 
gallon. 
Tires—15,000 to 25,000 miles per set. 
Transmission, axles, and other major 
parts—Life of the car. 


Other Models 


Roadster - - - - § 975 
Touring Car - - - 995) 
Sport Roadster- - - 1145 
Sport Touring - - - 1165 
Coupe for Two - - 1/85 
Sedan = - « = = 1545 


All Prices f. 0. b. Pontiac, Mich. 
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“It’s Me — Dawn,’ the Sheriff Said Reassuringly as the Man Did Not Move 


catching of criminals—naturally, because 

Billy Dawn, one of the crowd, had been elected 
sheriff of the county a month earlier. Cardinal 
County was next to the largest county in the state in point 
of territory; but the smallest, except for two, in population. 
Sterile deserts and rugged mountain ranges have limited her 
sons and daughters to a mere handful of fittest survivors. 

Billy Dawn was a decent, able citizen. He was born in 
Cardinal. His election to the post of sheriff at his age— 
thirty-one—was a mark of esteem. Still the old-timers 
could not miss this chance of spoofing him gently. They 
were gathered in force on the shady front porch of Milli- 
ken’s grocery store. The afternoon was hot and the street 
was deserted. Across the way a spirited black saddle horse 
was tied to the hitching post in front of the Cardinal Bank. 

“Not that anything ever happens here—any more,” 
said Pop McCraw, the father of Cardinal; “but’’—here 
he glanced across the street as a man emerged from the 
bank with a small, bulging canvas sack in his hand—‘‘ but 
just supposin’ ——.”’ he ended, with his eyes glued to the 
canvas sack. 

The man swung himself into the saddle of the waiting 
horse, waved his right hand to the crowd in greeting— 
in his left he held the canvas sack—and rode off towards 
the mountains that towered in solemn majesty at the end 
of the street. 

“Supposing what?”’ 

The questioner, Colonel Enderly, stopped fanning him- 
self with his palm-leaf fan. His pale-blue eyes were turned 
upon McCraw with a sort of listless expectation, as if he 
felt assured that -the answer would be disappointing but 
hoped that it might not be. Glancing after the departing 
horseman, his putty-colored face relaxed in a bored smile. 

“Tf you’re aiming to try it, Mac,’ he drawled, ‘I’ll 
defend you.” He ran his stubby forefinger into the pocket 
of his vest and drew out his attorney’s card, which he 


[i talk drifted naturally to crime and the 
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handed to McCraw with a show of elaborate formality. 
“Tt might be worth your while after what the income-tax 
man did to your roll this spring. There’s about eight thou- 
sand dollars in that sack of Warren’s, and my retainer is 
only five hundred.” 

McCraw grinned. 

“Tf it wasn’t for this new thief catcher of ours,’’ he said 
with a wink at Billy, ‘‘I’d be tempted to take a whack 
atater 

“Don’t let me keep you from a life of crime, Pop,” Billy 
came back. He patted the new automatic in the holster at 
his side. ‘“I’d give a year’s salary to have you at the busi- 
ness end of this baby for five minutes.” 

“Just supposin’ that somebody did stick up Warren for 
his pay roll,’’ McCraw said seriously, “and supposin’ that 
it was a stranger who done it, which way would you go 
looking for him, Billy—across the desert or over the 
mountains?” 

Dawn’s calm blue eyes regarded the speaker soberly. 

“Neither,’”’ he said, ‘that is, if it happened right now. 
He’d never try the snow passes at this time of the year, 
not if he had any sense, and he’d know that if he tried the 
desert he’d be my meat.” 

“What d’you figure he’d do then?’”’ McCraw asked. 

“He’d stay right here in Cardinal, thinking that the 
trail’d get cold; and by the time he thought that it was 
good and frappéd he’d get careless and tip his hand.” 

In the silence that followed, the man with a price on his 
head, who had been sitting on the top step of the porch 
listening to the talk about him without comment, raised 
his head and shot the sheriff a quick, level glance, then 
turned his eyes away and looked after the departing horse- 
man. He was a spare, loosely built man. His arms were 


. 
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long and apelike, and the backs of his 
in his lap were covered with fine, flu 
eyebrows were heavy, and the dark 
them were deep-set and intelligent, 
intelligence of the scholar, however, but 0 
man who by native cunning has graduated i 
human nature. 

He might*have been anywhere between tl 
forty-five. The top of his head was nearly 
complexion was healthy, ruddy. His forehea 
nent, but not high. It sloped back two ine 
eyebrows; not abruptly, but rounding off wi 
spherical roundness of a billiard ball. His! 
nouncedly aquiline, predatory and curved - 
of a hawk. ; 

He was dressed in a corduroy suit of good 
the broad-brimmed hat which lay in his | 
expensive make. Western though he looked 
Western garments, a close observer woulc 
several little discrepancies in his get-up. 

Instead of boots he wore low-cut tan Oxf 
dark-red tie flashed a fine one-carat diam’ 
Westerners of the desert rarely wear low shoes 
and diamond scarfpins are almost unknown 

The man with a price on his head had sele 
because it was an excellent place to hide ou 
selection he showed himself possessed of the 
which had made him a headliner in his prof 
ordinary criminal, fleeing the police of one eit 
or later walk into the arms of the officers of ar 
city has its dives where men of the prof 
between jobs. To such places the homeless, 
inal is drawn for companionship. The gregar! 
as strong in him as in other men, lone croc 
notwithstanding. This is the reason why dive 
able character are permitted to stay open. 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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apprehension of criminals would be prac- 
If reformers were cognizant of this fact 
test would be stilled. The wise hunter 
j> the path to the watering place of his game. 
vit there. 

ith a price on his head knew this. He also 
earnestly was his presence desired at the 
srters of a certain large Eastern city that his 
ul criminal had come to an end for 


had he shot a victim. He was not a killer. 
ed was more of a persuader than a weapon. 
sn placed in the unfortunate position of 
n certain capture or the instant removal 
Jso, a sum of forty thousand dollars was 
pransaction, and it had taken two months 
g and planning to get his hands upon 
things considered, he could really not 
than shoot. 
r the man—almost; but'‘he comforted 
ought that anyone who is stupid enough 


2 soil, 

stood ready to loan money in sums of from 
thousand dollars on first mortgages secured 
id, and nearly all his money had been thus 
ig the year. He had become known as an ar- 
‘2 of gun and rod, a solid citizen and a not- 
‘creditor. 

of the crowd on the porch fretted him; not 
ny sense of fear—he felt very secure now; but 
iggadocio of Dawn annoyed him. He did not 
though his dislike was not a personal one. 
represented that which he had been engaged in 
his life—the law. But impersonal enmity is 
in personal hostility. Aversions engendered 
mee of temperament are never so bitter as 
2s. A man who represents a division of society 
‘ces one’s own becomes identified as an instru- 
it menace, therefore an enemy in the truest 
word. 

ith difficulty that he restrained himself from 
'Dawn’s speech with the satirical observation 
on the tip of his tongue. His contempt for 
eae eables and backwoods sheriffs was abys- 

one, 

‘ith a curt so long to the crowd, he walked 
Teet to the Sierra Hotel, where his room was. 
ed Aronson’s jewelry and watch-repairing es- 
he remembered that the jeweler had told him 
tch, which he had left there two days earlier 
“ed, would be finished today, so he called for 
Informed that the mainspring was broken, and 
ut of mainsprings the repair man could not fix 
‘ consignment of repair goods arrived from 


“Tes Billy Dawn! I Thought 
You Were Out Chasing the 
Hold-Up Man”’ 
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Los Angeles the following week. On his demurral, Aronson 
loaned him a dollar watch until his own could be fixed. 

“Tt’s an old one, Mr. Ross, but it keeps good time,” 
Aronson told him. Ross was the name under which he had 
elected to hide his identity. “Only be sure to wind it 
often. When these cheap watches get old they run down 
quickly.” 

Ross nodded. 

“T’ll remember to wind it often,’”’ he said as he stuck 
it in his pocket and left the place. 


ir 


Jae evening as he sat by the open window of his room 
smoking he tried to dismiss from his mind the picture 
that kept recurring to him—the picture of a lone horseman 
riding up the cafion road on a jet-black horse, with a sack 
of money in his hand. 

As he remembered the young sheriff’s words, “If he 
tries the desert he’s my meat,” his deep-set eyes narrowed 
to mere slits. Resolutely he got up and knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. He shook himself as if to rid himself of the 
notion. Still, as he undressed for bed, the idea haunted 
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The first thing he did was to let it become known that 
he was going deer hunting for two weeks. At Curran’s 
Hardware Store, where he bought a box of high-powered 
shells for his rifle, he ran into Dawn buying ammunition 
for his new automatic. His running into him was not alto- 
gether accidental. He had seen Dawn enter the store a 
moment before, and he wanted to impress the sheriff with 
his going away. This was necessary for the success of his 
plan. 

The younger man nodded to him pleasantly as Ross 
entered the store, and he acknowledged the greeting 
briefly. While he waited for Curran to wrap his box of 
shells he remembered Aronson’s words, and pulled the old 
watch from his pocket and began winding it. Dawn, lean- 
ing against the show case beside him, flashed a row of fine, 
strong teeth with a smile. 

“ Aronson’s got you toting it now, I see,’’ he said, point- 
ing to the watch. 

Ross glanced at it, then at the sheriff. 

“Yes, my own is out of commission. He loaned me this.” 

“T guess every man in Cardinal has carried that watch at 
one time or another,”’ Dawn explained. “I carried it my- 
self for a week, 
about six months 
ago.” 

“Oh,” said Ross 
as he replaced the 
watch in his 
pocket. 

“Going deer 
hunting, I hear,” 
Dawn said then. 

nooY, OS5, = 

“Which way?” 

“Down Lone 
Palm Springs. 
Deer were reported 
there last week,” 
Ross replied easily. 

“That so?”’ the 
sheriff exclaimed 
1 Nes Th pir ise. 
“They’re coming 
out of the moun- 
tains early this 
year then.” 

“Yes, on ac- 
count of the heavy 
snowfall on the di- 
vide, I suppose.” 

“T guess so,” 
the sheriff agreed. 
“Be sure you take 
a good supply of 
water with you, 
Mr. Ross. The 
water holes be- 
tween here and 
Lone Palm Springs 
have dried up. 
There’s not a drop 
to be had the whole 
thirty miles, and 
we won’t have any 


him, and it was long past midnight before sleep finally 
came to him. 

At breakfast the next morning he found himself weigh- 
ing the possibility of the idea with a chill of apprehension 
as if he had already committed himself to it; and during 
the day, the idea persisting, he gave himself up unreserv- 
edly to the contemplation of it. 

It was not that he needed the money. His income from 
his mortgages was ample for his wants. But his pride in 
his profession had been strong, and of late he had begun 
to wonder if in his one year of hibernation his brain had 
lost some of its alertness and cunning. 

A dull aching fear smote him at this thought. After all, 
the matching of his wits against a county sheriff’s would 
be no fair test. He promised himself if he did stick up 
Warren for the pay roll he’d do it in a manner commensu- 
rate with his talents and experience. He’d put one over on 
Dawn that would make him wonder why he had been 
handed a sheriff’s badge. 

The more he thought about it the more the idea ap- 
pealed to him. Warren, the manager of the Lost Mule 
Mine, twenty miles up Cardinal Creek, came to town every 
Friday for his pay roll. 

Ross knew that Warren rode unarmed and that he did 
not follow the wagon road, but took a short cut across 
Trout Ridge by the way of Evolution Meadows, a little- 


-frequented trail. 


Ross was perfectly familiar with this trail. He had 
hunted over it often during the past year. The tamaracks 
of Evolution Meadows afforded excellent shelter for a 
determined man. For two days he toyed with the idea. 
Then he began to put his plan into execution. 


rain for at least a 
month.” 

“T will,”’ Ross replied. He picked up his purchase from 
the show case, nodded to Curran and left. 

The next day, Tuesday, he spent in getting ready for 
the trip. From Crews, the packer, he rented a donkey and 
packsaddle; also a small tent. 

When he gave his order list for the supplies that he would 
need to Milliken, the groceryman said, “‘ Wish I was going 
with you, Mr. Ross. I haven’t had a week off for over two 
years.” 

Ross pulled his check book from his pocket. 

“Get your gun and come along with me,” he invited him 
heartily. : 

Milliken shook his head. 

“Can’t get away,” he said with a sigh. “Thanks just 
the same.” . 

Ross smiled inwardly. He was safe in inviting the 
groceryman to accompany him. Milliken’s assistant had 
quit the week before and he had been unable to secure 
another. 

When he handed the man his check for the order he said 
with well-simulated persuasiveness, “‘Why don’t you close 
your store for a couple of weeks and come with me? You 
need a rest.” 

Milliken laughed. 

“ And let Barnes across the way cop all my trade while 
I was away? Not much! I suppose you want this de- 
livered right away,’’ he added, reaching for the blotter on 
the show case behind him to blot the check. 

“Yes, send it over to Crews any time this afternoon,” 
Ross replied. “I’ll be packing my donkey there in the 
morning. I want to get a daylight start so as to make Lone 
Palm before dark tomorrow night.” 
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“T’ll see that it gets there this after- 
noon,”’ Milliken promised him. 


qr 


ONE PALM SPRINGS is a small oasis 
in the upper end of the Mohave Desert 
at the foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
It is one of Nature’s oddities—a bowl- 
shaped declivity in the flat floor of the 
desert, with a spring of ice-cold water bub- 
bling out of its center. On the eastern rim 
of the bowl rises a barrier of jagged rocks, 
and through a cleft in these rocks the 
waters of the spring flow for a short mile or 
so, and are then swallowed up in the 
parched bosom of the desert. 

There is a legend among the Piute In- 
dians that Lone Palm was once a lake 
whose shores abounded in game and wild 
fowl, but that a great earthquake rent the 
barrier in twain and permitted the water to 
escape. Be that as it may, today Lone 
Palm Springs is still the resting place of 
migrating wild fowl crossing the desert; 
and from November to May, when the 
high mountain meadows lie buried under 
many feet of snow, and feed becomes 
scarce on the lower slopes of the Sierras, 
brown deer and jack rabbits come to eat 
their fill of the high lush grasses which grow 
there. 

Arriving at Lone Palm Springs with his 
pack burro an hour before sundown, the 
man with a price on his head unpacked the 
animal and staked it out to grass. Then, 
taking his rifle, he picked out a likely spot 
in a willow thicket overlooking a small deep 
pool. In the earth on the shores of the 
pool he had found several deer tracks. 

After half an hour of patient waiting he 
was rewarded by hearing a soft rustling in 
the willows on the other side of the pool. 
The next moment the branches parted and 
a young buck came tripping lightly down 
to the edge of the pool. It was a short, 
easy shot, and the report of his rifle had 
hardly died away when the animal reared 
on its hind legs and fell over backwards, 
dead. 

Returning to camp with the animal slung 
over his shoulder, he pitched his tent and 
cooked supper. After he had eaten he 
lighted his pipe and by the light of his 
camp fire proceeded to give the camp the 
air of permanency necessary for the success 
of his plan. He cleaned and salted the 
carcass of the buck to keep the meat from 
spoiling, then slung it over the low-hanging 
branch of a near-by tree. 

He rolled into his blankets early and 
slept long and hard after the thirty-mile 
tramp across the desert, and all the next 
day, Thursday, he spent resting. He had 
strenuous work ahead of him. 

At dusk that evening, after watering the 
donkey, he changed his corduroy suit for 
an old gray one which he had not worn for 
over a year, and which no one in Cardinal 
had therefore seen. He also discarded his 
hat for an old cap. His money, keys and 
papers he left in the corduroy suit in the 
tent. All he kept in the pockets of the suit 
he wore was his pipe and tobacco and Aron- 
son’s old dollar watch. Before leaving he 
cooked himself a generous supper of fried 
venison. 

When he had eaten and put out his camp 
fire he filled the water canteen, slung a 
small sack of provisions and his rifle over 
his shoulder and started back towards Car- 
dinal across the moonlit desert. He did not 
stick to the trail, but followed the contour 
of the mountains. Two hours before dawn 
he entered a narrow cafion four miles to the 
west of Cardinal. The trail which led up 
this cafion crossed the main trail—the one 
Warren used—half a mile below Evolution 
Meadows. 

Daylight was just breaking when he en- 
tered the meadow, and after a brief survey 
of the place he picked out a clump of tama- 
racks overlooking the trail and settled 
to wait. The place he had selected was 
admirably suited to his purpose. The trail 
made a sharp turn here, and was very 
steep. A horseman coming up the trail 
would have his hands full guiding his 
mount. 

Shortly before noon Warren rode into the 
meadow on his way down. 

He was a youngish man, and very fair. 
He sat his black horse like a centaur. His 
broad-brimmed hat was pushed back upon 
his head. So close did he pass that Ross 
could see the beads of perspiration upon 
his forehead. He was singing as he rode, 
an old rollicking song of the plains. The 
man with a price on his head smiled grimly. 
Warren would be singing another tune 
soon. 
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Pulling Aronson’s dollar watch from his 
pocket, Ross noted that it lacked ten min- 
utes to twelve o’clock. The distance from 
Evolution Meadows to Cardinal was a 
good ten miles. It would be five o’clock 
before Warren returned; so, after winding 
the watch, Ross ate some lunch, lighted his 
pipe and made himself comfortable for his 
five-hour wait. 

Sunset in the high altitudes comes later 
than in the lowlands. The meadow was 
still flooded with sunlight when Ross heard 
the hoof beats of Warren’s horse a quarter 
of a mile down the trail. With his rifle in 
the cleft between two bowlders, he waited, 
and presently he heard Warren’s voice 
urging his mount up the steep trail. 

Ross permitted the man to pass his hid- 
ing place. Then as Warren pulled his horse 
to a rest on a level bit of ground thirty feet 
away, after rounding the steep, sharp turn, 
Ross ordered him to drop the canvas sack 
on the ground and throw up his hands. 

Squinting along the barrel of his rifle, he 
saw Warren’s body tense at the command. 
The manager of the Lost Mule Mine was 
no coward; but he was taken completely 
by surprise, held up from the rear on a 
steep trail too narrow even to turn his 
horse; so he did the sensible thing— 
dropped the sack and raised his hands 
above his head. Ross then ordered him to 
get off his horse, and without looking back 
to keep on up the trail on foot. 

“Tf you as much as turn your head you’re 
a goner,”’ Ross told him, being careful to 
use the same deep-pitched tone in which 
he had commanded him to throw up his 
hands. 

Warren said nothing to this, but dis- 
mounted and proceeded up the trail on 
foot without turning his head as he was 
ordered. When he was a good five hundred 
yards away Ross pulled his cap down over 
his eyes and slid down the bowlder to the 
trail below, picked up the canvas sack and 
led the black horse around the turn in the 
trail. All this time he kept his eyes on War- 
ren to assure himself that the man had not 
turned his head. 

Then, waiting behind the outjutting 
bowlders until Warren was nearly out of 
sight, he swung himself into the saddle and 
urged the horse down the trail as fast as it 
could pick its way. An hour later, just as 
dark was beginning to fall, he stopped for a 
few minutes and buried the canvas sack 
under a bowlder, impressing the location on 
his mind by certain landmarks about the 
spot. 

When he emerged from the cafion the 
desert lay flooded in moonlight.  Dis- 
mounting, he tied the horse to a tree. Its 
black coat was flecked. with lather from the 
hard riding. 

His next move was a clever one. As part 
of his plan, it was necessary to abandon the 
horse; but it must appear that the animal 
had been abandoned because of lameness, 
so he proceeded to make it lame. 

The trick he used was an old one. He 
had learned it from a race-track tout years 
earlier. He and the tout had won a snug 
sum of money by backing a certain horse 
against the black favorite of the track, 
whose going lame at the crucial moment 
had been assured him by the tout. Ross 
smiled at the recollection of that bit of easy 
money. The tout had explained afterwards 
with great gusto how the laming of the 
horse had been accomplished, to the dis- 
comfiture of its backers. 

From the tail of Warren’s horse Ross 
pulled one of the longest and thickest black 
hairs he could find, and wound it as many 
times as it would go, and as tight as he 
could pull it without breaking it, around 
the horse’s leg at the fetlock joint, just 
above the hoof, tying a knot securely after 
each turn. Then, smoothing the black hairs 
of the fetlock back over it carefully to hide 
it, he turned the horse loose with a brisk 
slap. The animal started off at a trot. 
Ross smiled to himself as the horse disap- 
peared up the cafion. In a few minutes the 
tightly drawn hair would begin its work. In 
fifteen minutes the horse would be too 
lame to do anything but walk. In due time 
the fetlock would swell and burst the hair, 
but for at least ten or fifteen hours the 
horse would be very lame indeed. 

With a backward glance at the depart- 
ing horse, Ross started for the Lone Palm 
trail, which he struck after a short hour’s 
walk. . 

He took his time. There was no hurry 
now. The news of the robbery would most 
likely not reach Cardinal before daylight. 
At least no pursuit would be attempted 
until then. 
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He was well pleased with himself. Every- 
thing was going according to schedule. 
Being the only man absent from Cardinal, 
and a comparative stranger there, suspi- 
cion would be directed against himself as 
naturally as water flowing downhill. Dawn’s 
first move would be to assure himself that 
he, Ross, was really at Lone Palm Springs, 
and that he had been there all the time. 

The only safe route out of the desert lay 
by the way of the Springs. A fugitive 
would be forced to follow this route or 
perish of thirst. The sheriff would at least 
want to know if any stranger had passed 
through there. 

The man with a price on his head smiled 
softly as he thought about the little trick 
he was going to play on Billy Dawn in a 
few hours. The contemplation of it amused 
him vastly, and the more he thought about 
it the funnier it seemed. Once or twice he 
laughed out loud at the drollness of the 
idea. He could have proceeded to Lone 
Palm at once. The sheriff finding him 
there, with every ocular evidence of a 
permanent camp, would have his suspi- 
cions allayed at once. His alibi was per- 
fect. He could retrieve the sack of money 
at his leisure—in a month or two after the 
thing had blown over—but his artistic soul 
revolted at this. He had decided to put 
frills on this last job of his, and frills he’d 
put. He’d hand this cocksure country 
sheriff something that’d make him the 
laughingstock of the whole country; some- 
thing that no sheriff could live down in a 
lifetime. 

Iv 
N THE desert fifteen miles out of 
Cardinal there lie two huge piles of 
lava rocks—the Twins, they are called— 
flung there like the slag piles of some giant 
furnace. The rocks are molded into curious 
and fantastic shapes due to the cooling 
process after old Mother Earth spewed 
them forth, seething and white-hot, in some 
prehistoric era. The trail to Lone Palm 
Springs passes between them, as through 

a short, narrow gorge. 

It was a little past midnight when Ross 
climbed up the jagged face of the western 
twin to a ledge twenty feet above the trail. 
In looking over the ground on his way to 
the Springs he had picked out this ledge. 
It was just big enough to accommodate 
him comfortably, and it afforded an unin- 
terrupted view of the desert for miles in 
both directions without danger of being ob- 
served himself. 

From a standpoint of defense the spot 
was strategic. A determined man with 
plenty of food, water and ammunition could 
have held an army at bay indefinitely. It 
commanded, indisputably, the narrow 
gorge through which the trail passed, and 
its approaches. 

The man with a price on his head made 
himself at home at once. He did not deem 
it safe to light a fire, so he ate a cold lunch 
of hardtack and cold fried venison. Then 
lighting his pipe he stretched himself flat 
on his back and yawned sleepily. A little 
while later, when he looked at his watch, 
he noted that it was nearly one o’clock; 
so, winding the watch, he pulled the gunny 
sack over his head to protect his face from 
the chill night dew, rolled over on his side 
and went to sleep. 

The sun was just rising over the eastern 
rim of the desert when he awoke. After a 
hurried breakfast, he looked to his rifle to 
assure himself that it was working smoothly, 
then settled down to wait. At eight 
o’clock, when the sun was already high in 
the desert sky, he saw a cloud of dust in the 
distance towards Cardinal. A few minutes 
later he made out a lone horseman coming 
along the trail at a brisk trot. The sheriff 
of Cardinal was losing no time. 

When Billy Dawn pulled his horse into 
a walk at the approach of the pass between 
the Twins the man with a price on his head 
laid the barrel of his rifle across a bowlder 
and waited. He used the same method as 
before, permitting the sheriff to pass him; 
then called out to him to halt, from the 
rear, 

Dawn pulled up his horse sharply. His 
hands rose in the air with unwilling slow- 
ness, and Ross smiled. 

“Lower your left hand and throw your 
gun and handcuffs on the ground,” he 
commanded in a deep, gruff voice, ‘and 
don’t try any foolishness or the buzzards 
will get you. Hurry up!” 

The sheriff hesitated for an instant, but 
only for an instant, then did as he was told. 

“‘Now get off your horse and hoof it back 
to Cardinal. The faster you go the better 
for your health. I’ll be watching you from 
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here, so you better keep goin 
take your cayuse, but the oth 
lame on me,” he added as the | 
to the ground. 


But he heard something—or ra; 
he did—the faint, yet quite dis 
of a watch upon the lonely ; 
desert. For just the fraction ¢ 
he paused, straining his ears t( 
decided that his senses were ple 
upon him. 

“Keep your eyes to a: 
cautioned him, “‘and clear out 

The sheriff cleared out for th 
reason that there was nothing 
He was mad enough to bite ; 
nail in two, but dental exhibiti 
in order. ~« 

For half an hour Ross watch 


his aerie, trudging along towa 


his leather chaps flapping like ; 
some huge ungainly bird. At 
that time Ross slid down t 
picked up Dawn’s new automat 
a pair of very shiny and effic 
handcuffs. Removing the clip 
threw it among the rocks, ° 
buried in the sand beside th 
the handcuffs he stuck in his 
would have use for them later, ' 
ing into the saddle of the sher 
he galloped off toward Lone P; 

It was exactly noon by his: 
he arrived at his camp. Loc 
him briefly to assure himself 
thing was as he had left it, he 
horse towards the mountains, 
an hour entered a small n:; 
densely timbered with serul 
tamarack. 

When the vegetation becam 
for riding he dismounted and | 
into a deep, dark thicket. The 
bered his rifle, pointed its m 
horse’s ear and pulled the trig 
compunction. The horse rea 
then fell over dead. 

The discharged shell he th 
wide sweep of his arm into the 
the thicket. Then, with a fin 
the horse to assure himself that 
he returned to his camp at 1 
Watering his donkey and staki 
a fresh pasture, he cooked hin 
earned dinner and proceeded tc 
camp for the final scene of hi 
conducted drama. 

First he changed back into } 
suit. The old gray one he bu 
gether with the cap. Then, 
second hind quarter off the kill 
buried the joint of venison in tl 
near the pool. The rest of th 
washed carefully, removing ev 
salt from the meat to make it 
the buck had been killed the n 
Then he arranged his cooking 
careless confusion about the fir 
put two dirty plates, two e 
everything necessary to mak 
that two people had eaten th 
time before—on the ground n 
He even poured a little coffee | 
the cups and added a pinch of 

When he was done he survé 
sult with a smile of satisfaction 
setting was as perfect as his ali 
left nothing undone. 
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OP McCRAW was jog ing 

creek road in his old fliv 
voice hailed him from the b 
creek, He jammed on his brak 
his head out from under the fr 
the old car gave a brief sputte 
to a stop in the middle of the 

“Bless my soul!” he ejacu 
prise as a travel-stained an 
crawled down the bank. “It’s! 
I thought you were out chasing 
man.” 

“T am—I was,” Billy correct 

“Did you get him?” Me( 
with bated breath. 

“Get—hell!” the sheriff sno! 
son of a gun got me!” 

“Eh? What?” McCraw’ 
mouth dropped wide open W 
ment. 4 

In language interspersed ¥ 
esque profanity the sheriff exp! 
had happened. When he had f 
Craw leaned back in the rusty 
flivver and laughed till the teal 
his face. Dawn’s blue eyes 
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Better in Little Things as Well 


Refinement and Conveniences Provided in GMC Trucks 
Increase Dependable Performance and Easier Operation 


The enduring, continuous and econom- 
ical transportation found in GMC trucks 
is further insured by the refinement that 
is provided in the smallest details of 
their construction. 


Electric lights with generator and storage 
battery are furnished in every GMC 
model. They function entirely separate 
from the magneto ignition system. 


All lighting wires are carried in metal 
conduit harness that can be removed as 
a unit. Every engine flywheel is cut for 
a starter and while only the one ton 
model has this as standard, this unit can 
be applied in half an hour. 


Pressure chassis lubrication, recognized 


as the most efficient and also the most 
convenient, a waterproof instrument 
case, with extra spot light switch as well 
as choker, ammeter, and oil pressure 
gauge; a second oil gauge that reveals at 
a glance the amount of lubricant in 
the crank case; special ports to drain the 
engine water jacket and pump; extra 
heavy jack and complete tool kit,—all 
these are among the little things that 
GMC trucks offer. 


Not only do these refinements afford a 
freedom from petty annoyance by pre- 
venting minor mishaps, but they provide 
a convenience of operation and main- 
tenance, heretofore unknown to a motor 
truck,—a convenience comparable to that 
found only in high grade passenger cars. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list as follows, One Ton, $1295; Two Ton, 
$2375; Three and One-half Ton, $3600; Five Ton, $3950; Five Ton 
Tractor,$2450; TenTon Truck Tractor,$3700; Fifteen Ton Tractor, 
$4050; all prices for Chassis only at the factory, tax to be added. 


“GMC TRUCKS ARE SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“T don’t see anything funny to laugh 
about,’’ he snapped. 

““What—ho-ha-ha—what are you—ho- 
ha—going to do?’”’ McCraw asked. 

“Do?” the sheriff exclaimed. “I’m go- 
ing back and get him, that’s what!” 

“Fat chance,’”’ McCraw scoffed. ‘It’s 
nearly four o’clock now. He’s got eight 
hours’ start. He’ll be out of the desert by 
daylight tomorrow morning.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ Dawn replied with 
some heat. “Listen, Mac, I want you to 
drive down to my place and saddle the roan 
pinto and bring him back here. I don’t 
want the boys to see me or I’d go myself — 
understand? And bring my old six-shooter. 
You'll find it in the bottom drawer of my 
desk.”’ 

“T understand,” said McCraw with a 
grin. ‘All right, twist her tail for me,”’ he 
said, pointing to the crank. 

The sheriff straddled the road in front of 
the machine. 

“Better bring along a canteen of water 
too,” he said, ‘‘and if you value the short 
years of your miserable life you’ll keep 
your mouth shut about this. If the boys 
get hep I’ll know who told ’em.”’ 

“T’ll keep mum,’”’ McCraw promised. 

“You’d better,’’ Dawn muttered as he 
gave the crank two vicious turns. 

“Oh, by the way,” McCraw shouted 
above the rattle of the engine, ‘‘ Warren 
phoned in from the mine this morning and 
said that his horse got over his lameness. 
Looks like the black cuss played possum on 
the hold-up man.” 

“That so?”’ Dawn replied. “Funny,” 
he mused as the old machine bumped away 
down the dusty road. 

While he waited for McCraw to return 
with his pinto and his six-shooter the 
sheriff stretched his weary limbs under the 
grateful shade of a sycamore on the bank 
of the creek and thought things over. The 
result of his musings was not pleasant. If 
the thing ever got noised about—and it 
would, sooner or later—his days as sheriff 
of Cardinal County would be over. He’d 
be a butt of ridicule from one end of the 
state to the other. The more he thought 
about it the more furious he became—also 
the more determined to bring in his man. 

He had no definite suspicion against any- 
one. All the inhabitants of the little town 
had been more or less accounted for with 
the exception of Ross, and Ross had left 
on his hunting trip days before the hold-up 
occurred. 

By a process of elimination Dawn came 
to the conclusion that it was the job of a 
comparative stranger—probably some dis- 
charged employe of the Lost Mule Mine 
who knew Warren’s habits. That the man 
was an old hand at the game was evident 
by his cool and efficient manner of handling 
the job. Banking on getting out of the 
desert on Warren’s horse, he had not per- 
mitted the sudden laming of the animal to 
rattle him, but had killed two birds with 
one stone—helped himself to another and 
at the same time delayed pursuit by several 
hours. 

If the man had been altogether a stranger 
he would not have taken such careful pre- 
cautions against being seen by Warren and 
himself. A mask would have been all that 
was necessary to prevent positive identifi- 
cation. Clearly it was someone whom 
Warren or himself, or both, knew at least 
by sight. 

He thought of the ticking of the watch 
in the highwayman’s pocket which he had 
heard, or thought he had heard, on the still 
desert air. But the ticking of a watch was 
a pretty slender clew to hang highway 
robbery on. The more he thought about it 
the more puzzled he grew; also, the more 
determined he became to get his man. 
Whoever he was, he’d follow him to the 
ends of the earth. 

_When McCraw returned with the roan 
pinto and his six-shooter and water canteen 
the old man also handed Dawn a small 
bulging knapsack. 

“T had the missus fix you up a bit of 
lunch. I reckon you'll be needin’ it.” 

“Thanks, Mac,” the sheriff replied grate- 
fully as he swung himself into the saddle. 


“Good luck, boy!” the old man called ° 


out after him: ‘Be careful you don’t get 
yourself kilt. We’d miss you, all of us.” 
Dawn waved his hand. 
“T'll be careful,’’ he shouted back. 
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le WAS nearly midnight when Dawn rode 
his tired pony into Lone Palm Springs. 
As he did not see any sign of a camp fire, he 
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judged that Ross had turned in early, so 
he cupped his hands and cooeyed long and 
loud. His call was answered too promptly 
for a man who had been asleep; so, won- 
dering, he rode towards the sound, and saw 
Ross’ tent in the moonlight between the 
willows. 

Against a young sycamore near the tent 
Ross himself was standing. 

“It’s me—Dawn,”’ the sheriff said re- 
assuringly as the man did not move. 

“Thank God!’’ Ross exclaimed fer- 
vently. Then his head dropped forward on 
his breast. 

Dawn dismounted and ran to his side. 
He found that Ross was handcuffed to the 
sycamore and that the handcuffs were his 
own—the ones which the highwayman had 
taken from him that morning. Running 
his hand into his vest pocket for the hand- 
cuff key, he released Ross. As he did so the 
man fell forward in his arms, exhausted. 
Hastily securing some blankets from the 
tent, he spread them on the ground and 
laid the apparently half-conscious man 
upon them. Ross’ lips moved. 

“Never mind telling me now,’ the 
sheriff said. 

Making a fire quickly, he noted the 
dishes scattered about the fireplace and the 
remains of the last meal—self-explanatory 
evidence of the boldness of the man he was 
trailing. 

After Ross had drunk several cups of hot 
coffee Dawn permitted him to talk. He 
explained that a man had galloped into 
camp just as he was preparing dinner at 
noon and had asked him for something to 
eat. The stranger had stayed just long 
enough to eat, and before leaving had hand- 
cuffed him, Ross, to the tree for apparently 
no reason at all. 

“He had reason all right,’’ Dawn an- 
swered grimly. He told Ross then what 


had transpired. ‘‘The handcuffs are mine,”’ 
he finished. 

Ross stared at the sheriff in well-simulated 
surprise. 


‘Well, I declare!’’ he said in awed tones. 
He pointed to the carcass of the buck sus- 
pended from the tree. “He took a leg of 
venison with him when he went.”’ 

“You’re lucky he didn’t take your 
shirt,” Dawn laughed. “That guy would 
swipe the dome off the state capitol if the 
governor turned his head.”’ He looked at 
Ross and drew a long breath. ‘‘ Handcuffed 
to a tree for nearly twelve hours! No 
wonder you are all in!”’ 

Ross rubbed his chafed wrists. 

“‘ Just supposing you hadn’t come along,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I don’t dare think what would 
have happened to me,’’ he added with a 
shudder. 

He was enjoying the situation immensely. 
It promised infinite possibilities. He chose 
his next words carefully. 

“You know, I don’t notice horses much,”’ 
he said. “‘Warren’s black is the only one 
I’d be positive about anywhere. But I 
thought the one the fellow was riding 
looked familiar.” 

Dawn’s face sobered. 

“Poor old Ben,’ he said softly. ‘‘He’ll 
be ridden to death. The fellow evidently 
doesn’t know much about horses, either, 
laming Warren’s black the way he did.” 
He paused. ‘‘Funny thing about Warren 
phoning from the mine and saying that the 
horse was all right again. Probably just 
turned his foot on a loose rock going down 
the trail.” 

The man with a price on his head turned 
his face away to hide a smile. This was 
precisely the information he wanted. The 
fetlock joint had swelled and burst the hair, 
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as he had figured that it would. His safety 
was beyond question now. 

‘Better stay and rest yourself and your 
horse until daylight,’’ he told the sheriff 
after they had eaten. ‘I’ve got blankets 
enough for both of us.” 

“Thanks! I guess I will,’’ Dawn replied. 

A little while later, when the two men 
rolled themselves into their blankets on 
either side of the fire, Dawn said: ‘‘Never 
mind about getting breakfast for me in the 
morning. You need your rest after what 
you’ve been through. I’ll hop into the sad- 
dle at the first sign of daylight.” 

‘All right,’’ said Ross. ‘‘Put the coffee- 
pot close to the fire so the coffee will keep 
warm— it’s only three hours until daylight,” 


he added as he pulled Aronson’s old dollar. 


watch from his pocket and laid it on the 
ground near his pillow. 

Dawn moved the coffeepot close to the 
fire, then turned over on his side for a brief 
three-hour sleep. But he found that, tired 
though he was, he could not sleep. He lay 
wide awake, staring at the star-shot sky 
and listening to the myriad tiny sounds of 
the desert. Soon he grew conscious of an- 
other sound, close at hand, which seemed 
to drown out all the others—the steady, 
insistent ticking of Aronson’s watch on 
the ground at Ross’ pillow. 


At first he attached no significance to it, 


but soon there came to his mind the recol- 
lection of that other ticking, the one he had 
heard when he was being held up in the pass 
between the Twins. 

He scoffed at himself, at the absurdness 
of the notion, and closed his eyes reso- 
lutely and tried to go to sleep, but the tick- 
ing of the watch beat an incessant tattoo on 
his half-conscious brain, as if it were trying 
to convey to him some message. 

And then suddenly the solution came to 
him with the blessedness of inspiration. 
It was so simple that he wondered how it 
had escaped him before. Reaching cau- 
tiously for his handcuffs and his gun, he 
threw his blankets aside and sat up. 

““Ross!”’ he called out sharply. 

A muffled ‘‘Uh-huh” came from the 
blankets on the other side of the fire. 

“Turn over and put your hands behind 
your back,” he said quietly. ‘‘Quick now! 
I’ve got you covered!” 

“What the ” the astonished man 
bellowed as the sheriff flung himself upon 
him and slipped the handcuffs around his 
wrists and snapped them shut. ‘Are you 
crazy?” 

“Not so crazy,” Dawn came back calmly 
as he arose and permitted the manacled 
man to sit up. He turned and tossed some 
sticks on the dying fire, and in the resultant 
blaze of light he looked his prisoner straight 
in the eyes and said, “You can’t get away 
with it, Ross!” 

“Can’t get away with—what?”’ Ross de- 
manded. His tone was defiant, but Dawn 
detected the note of fear behind it. 

“Holding up Warren and hanging it 
onto a stranger,’”’ said Dawn. 

“Pipe dream!” Ross retorted with a 
sneer, but his upper lip trembled. 

Dawn shook his head. 

“It’s no pipe dream, Ross,’ he said. 
“T got to hand it to you, though. Tying 
yourself up to a tree with my handcuffs 
was a mighty clever stunt.’’ He regarded 
his prisoner with undisguised admiration. 
“You had me fooled from the start. Your 
stage setting, too, was perfect; but you 
slipped up on one little thing.” 

Ross’ face turned the color of chalk. 
Still he played for time. 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,”’ he insisted doggedly. 
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“You will in a minute,” Da. 
“Ever hear of an old gent 


of a wasp? That’s the th 
your trail when I lost it "4 

“T’m no good at riddles,” R| 
savagely. ‘Suppose you expla 

“Sure you’re strong enough 
shock?’’ Dawn asked solicitou; 

His prisoner growled some 
telligible in reply. 

Dawn took Aronson’s old d 
from the ground and held it up 
light. 

“When you told me that you 
cuffed to the sycamore for twely 
convicted yourself on the spoj 
biscuit has to be wound eyer 
eight hours to keep running, 
know. I carried it myself for 
I told you, and there are a doze 
back in Cardinal who can sy 
same thing. That fixes you 
plenty. A man with his mitts 
behind him would have one 
winding a watch in his front y 
It ain’t done, that’s all! To 
didn’t think of that along witl 
little details.” 

Ross’ face was a study in 
malignity. He tried to spea 
tongue cleaved to the roof of 

“T reckon you handcuffed - 
the tree along about dark,” the; 
on. “If you had only thought 
watch run down, what a differer 
have made! Now then, where’ 
and Warren’s money?” 

“Find out for yourself, sine 
clever!’’ Ross sneered. 

“T’ll find out all right,” L 
back cheerfully—“‘I mean abou 
The money I’ll leave to the jud 

He reached for a stick in tl 
held its glowing end towards R 

“T hate to do this to a helple: 
said, “‘but I’m not going to hs 
Ben pony walk himself dead of t 
desert. So kick through or get 

Ross cringed away from tl 
stick, his face white with fear. 

“‘I—I shot him,” he stammere 
find him in the brush up the ea 

Dawn dropped the burning s 

“You shot him—killed my 
he repeated, his voice awful wi 
““You—you damned cur!” 

For a moment he stood, fist 
towering over the prostrate | 
Ross, cowering in fright, knew t 
looking at death. Then witho 
word the sheriff turned on his h 
gan piling wood on the fire. 

Ross watched him furtively 
picked up his rifle, pumped the 
of it and tossed the gun inte 
Next the sheriff took his own 
from its holster, broke it, re 
cartridges and threw it beside 
rifle. Then, peeling off his coz 
his handcuff key from his vest | 

“Turn over,’’ he ordered Ros 
that cut like steel. 

A moment later the handeuf 
to the ground. 

“Get up,” said Dawn, stepp 
few paces. Then as Ross rose to 
added, “Put up your hands! I’n 

Ross was a big man himself. 
they were well matched. Spirit 
had not the ghost of a chance 
fought. There was nothing else 
liberty and his life were ats 
fought stubbornly, silently, witl 
fear goading him on, the blowst 
upon his face and neck stingin; 
fresh paroxysms of fury and d 

Wildly, blindly, he lunged « 
face and eyes behind the two 
fists that pounded him with the 
regularity and precision of trip 
Beyond those eyes he saw anot 
the startled, accusing eyes of 
whom he had shot down in eo 
year before, the stern faces of t¥ 
then oblivion. ¥ 

When he came to his senses 
process was painful and long 
His te hurt and his eyes we 
nearly shut. - . 

“Drink this,’ Dawn said curt 


about his aching wrists. 
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SINGLE-SIX FIVE PASSENGER SEDAN 


People so universally take for granted 
the superlative qualities of Packard 
that they seldom seek their origin, 
which lies, of course, in Packard's 
exceptional standards of engineering 
and manufacture. 


Consider, for instance, that su- 
premely vital factor of motor opera- 
tion—the crankshaft. 


Packard standards demand no less 
than perfection in the Single-Six 
crankshaft. 


It takes 55 precision machines to 
make a crankshaft for a Single-Six. 


Crankshaft dimensions are checked 
with instruments accurate to one 
ten-thousandth part of an inch. 


Only from such exactness could come 
the smooth, vibrationless operation 
of the Single-‘Six motor. 


This perfectly made crankshaft, oper- 
ating in seven large, pressure-oiled 
bearings, is a fundamental reason 
for the freedom from motor trou- 
bles enjoyed by Single-Six owners. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, s2485 


at Detroit 


| PACKARD 
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It was one week and five days from the 
time that the score was started to the eve- 
ning when James took Sylvia Lee out to 
dinner. He chose his table with care, in an 
alcove with a concealing palm at one corner 
and a window that looked out onto some 
not very pretty roofs and some very satis- 
factory sky. James thought as he looked 
across the brightness of the silver and the 
whiteness of the linen and the yellowness 
and greenness of the flowers at Sylvia Lee 
sitting opposite, that it was very like being 
in a real home—or in heaven. He thought 
he had never seen anyone so altogether 
lovely as Sylvia Lee. Heshared the marvel 
of the other men in the advertising depart- 
ment that she should be earning her living 
in the big rough business world. James 
had never before had such an opportunity 
to gaze without rudeness. With the back of 
Sylvia’s high-held head, and the way in 
which the loops and coils of her waving 
hair were piled upon it, he was craningly 
familiar; but to the Sylvia Lee who sat 
opposite him he was almost a stranger. He 
saw with new wondering vision the crisp 
locks of her hair that waved from under 
the jaunty tailored hat with its curling 
feather—brown hair, he thought, but with 
a thread of brightness in it where the light 
touched it, like the shine of metal. He saw 
the fresh color of her cheeks, the gray eyes 
with their hidden laughter, the lurking 
dimple. 

About Sylvia Lee was a hint of mischief, 
a hint of demureness, something of the 
poise that comes to one accustomed to com- 
mand the situation and herself. 

“Well,” she said at last, ‘‘you don’t seem 
to have had many impulses toward con- 
versation yet.” 

James flushed a little uneasily, and a 
nervous hand covered his chin; but he did 
not drop his eyes before Sylvia Lee’s laugh- 
ing gaze. James had come a long way since 
the night when he had fled speechless at 
the sight of her. 

“T was thinking how beautiful you 
were,” he said valiantly. 

““Well!’’ Sylvia cried, and laughed. 
“Well! You certainly are improving!” 

“Am I?” he asked. He was half 
pleased at her compliment and his own 
temerity, half hurt that she should take it 
allsolightly. ‘‘Has anyone else noticed it?”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Sylvia Lee, “I guess not. 
I don’t think you’re so much improved as 
all that!’ 

And then the soup came and the dinner 
had begun. It was well toward the dessert 
when she laid down her fork and leaned 
across the table towards him. 

“Tell me,”’ she said, “‘who’s the lady in 
the case?”’ 

James gazed at her, frankly bewildered. 

“The lady?” he repeated. ‘In the 
case?” 

““Yes,’’ said Sylvia Lee, shaking at him a 
reproving forefinger, ‘‘the lady. You can’t 
tell me,’’ she went on with the wisdom of 
three years in business, ‘‘that a man will go 
on, satisfied with everything, and then sud- 
denly begin to hunt impulses the way you 
have unless there’s some reason—and 
probably it’s a lady. Is it a lady?” 

“Yes,” said James miserably. 

“Are you in love?”’ pursued the inexo- 
rable Sylvia Lee. 

James gasped. It was a question that he 
had not asked himself. And yet —— 

““Yes,’’ said James. 

Sylvia nodded. 

“‘T knew it,” she said. 
with you?” 

“No,” said James. This time he was 
very positive. ‘‘The fact is she—she doesn’t 
take me very seriously. She ——” 
said Sylvia, ‘‘I suppose she 


” 


“Ts she in love 


James pondered on what she meant by 
this. Once he started to ask her. Once he 
started to say that he didn’t see why she 
shouldn’t. Once It was because of 
these conflicting impulses that Sylvia’s next 
question took him all the more by surprise. 

““What’s her name?” she asked him. 

James checked the first impulse that 
brought a quick name to his lips. 

“Myra Leach,” he heard himself saying. 

Miss Myra Leach, a school-teacher of his 
early youth, would have been amazed to 
know the part for which she was being cast. 
Her feelings could only have been equaled 
by the amazement of James Montgomery 
Mitchell—amazement at the trick of mem- 
ory that had brought this forgotten name 
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to his mind; amazement at the creature of 
impulse he was growing into. 

“Myra Leach,” said Sylvia slowly. 
““Myra—Myra’s a pretty name, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,’’ said James. 

“Ts she pretty?’’ asked Sylvia. 

“e She?”’ 

“ce Myra.” 

“Beautiful,” said James. ‘“‘She’s—she’s 
beautiful.’’ 

“She would be,” said Sylvia again. 
Then, ‘‘Tell me what she looks like.”’ 

James floundered. 


“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. ‘“‘She’s— 


beautiful. I—I can’t describe anybody 
like that. I just know she’s beautiful, 
that’s all.” 


Sylvia did not press him further, and 
James entered rather breathlessly upon the 
safer subject of how he didn’t seem to be 
getting on at all; of how Myra Leach 
didn’t take him seriously. And presently 
the dinner was over. 

“Perhaps you thought it was strange 
that I asked you all those questions,” said 
Sylvia in the moment of his leaving her at 
her own front door—‘“‘all about—Myra 
Leach. But, of course, I can’t help you 
much unless I know.” 

“Help me?”’ echoed James. 

She nodded. 

“Yes,’’ she said. ‘Of course, I know 
what you want. You want me to practice 
on. You want me to teach you how to get 
on with Myra Leach. And—I think I can.” 
r James caught at the hope her sentence 

eld. 

“Then I may take you out again some- 
time?’’ he asked. 

“Sometime,’”’ promised Sylvia Lee, 
“when you have run up another,score.”’ 

But when the post at the corner of his 
desk had been adorned with another row of 
cuts and dashes, and James asked Sylvia 
for the promised dinner together, she shook 
her head. 

“T can’t tonight,” she told him. 

“Tomorrow then,’ James begged her. 

“Nor tomorrow, either,’ said Sylvia. 
“T’m going to dinner and the theater with 
Carter Fairbanks.” 

The bright picture that James had been 
painting in his imagination crashed into 
blackness. And though on the fourth 
night they dined together at the same 
place, with the same brightness of flowers 
and the same protecting palm and the same 
view of roofs and sky, the splendor had all 
faded from James’ castle walls. For a tall, 
dark, outrageously good-looking specter 
named Carter Fairbanks sat beside Miss 
Sylvia Lee at James’ feast, and life was no 
longer worth the living or an impulse worth 
the having. 

1 
“Like silver light on a silver sea, 
Just so seems Sylvia Lee 
To me.” 


YLVIA Lee clapped her hands. 

““Fine!”’ she applauded. “‘Fine! You’re 
doing beautifully! Go on now! Let’s have 
some more!”’ 

It was August, and Sylvia Lee and 
James Montgomery Mitchell were sitting 
at opposite ends of the sofa in Sylvia’s 
living room. Sylvia, in crisp organdie of the 
palest possible green, was teaching James 
how to succeed with the wooing of Myra 
Leach. 

They had been very gay over it, and 
Sylvia’s laughter had floated out repeat- 
edly through the open windows into the 
hot dusk. 

“Go on,” she urged him again. 
you can do as well next time.” 

“T could go on like that forever,’ 
James. “Listen: 


“Oh, Sylvia Lee, oh, Sylvia Lee, 
Oh, never another can be to me 
Like Sylvia, Sylvia, Sylvia Lee.”’ 


“See if 


said 


Again Sylvia beat her hands together in 
soft applause. 

“You’re almost a poet,” she said, and 
laughed as if she found the thought in- 
finitely amusing. ‘‘Isn’t it a pity, though, 
that you can’t use any of them for Myra 
Leach? They’re wasted.” 

“Yes,” said James. ‘But it’s harder to 
make them for Myra Leach. Leach doesn’t 
rime with anything poetical like ‘sea’ and 
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/ “But ‘Leach’ rimes with ‘beach,’”’ Sylvia 
instructed him. ‘‘That ought to be just as 
poetical as ‘sea.’”’ 


““Yes,’’ James scoffed, 
want me to say: 


“Oh, Myra Leach, 
Come and sit on the beach, 


““T suppose you 


And join with me in eating a peach.” 


“Oh, well,” said Sylvia, “if you want to 
cultivate an artistic temperament ! 
James laughed a little and was silent. 
“Come,” Sylvia prodded him, ‘‘say some- 
thing. You mustn’t have these long pauses 
when you go to call on Myra Leach.” 
“You’re very beautiful,’ said James 


promptly. 
“Well—yes. That’s all right,’ Sylvia 
criticized. ‘Only you say it so often.” 


“‘But it’s true so often,”” James objected. 

Sylvia laughed. 

“That was really good,” she said; “but 
all the same you shouldn’t say it so often. 
If you want to say I’m beautiful again, you 
might at least say it a different way.” 

“Your hair is beautiful,’ said James 
obediently. ‘‘It—it tantalizes me. I don’t 
know what color it is, but it’s the- most 
beautiful color in the world.” 

“M-m,” said Sylvia. “That’s a good 
all-round remark.” 

A silence fell again between them, and 
this time his instructor did not urge James 
to break it. When he spoke it was of his 
own accord. 

“Sylvia ” he said softly. 

She had leaned a little toward him as 


they talked, and one hand lay between. 


them on the dim color of the upholstery. 
James laid his own hand over it; thrilled 
at the touch of Sylvia’s fingers. He put 
out his arm along the stiff back of the sofa; 
very gently he let it slip down round her 
shoulders. He could feel the soft round- 
ness of her arm where his fingers crushed 
the organdie. 

Then suddenly Sylvia Lee slipped away 
from him. 

“Oh, Myra Leach’’— shesaid, andsprang 
up. ‘‘Myra Leach,” she finished with a 
little laugh, “will like your technic, I know. 
You do so well now—you won’t need’ many 
more lessons.”’ 

“Just a few more,” James pleaded. 

“Well—a few,” said Sylvia. 

It was plain that she was not angry at 
what he had done. That he could have 
borne. She spoke of it with a complete 
matter-of-factness utterly crushing. And 
presently he took his leave. 

Sylvia went with him to the door. The 
long hot summer had left its mark on 
Sylvia Lee. There was something a littl 
more fragile about her beauty, a little o 
the color gone from her cheeks, a hint of 
shadow under her eyes. The masses of her 
piled-up hair seemed almost too heavy for 
her to hold so high. In the brighter glare 
from the electric light over the entrance 
James looked at her sharply. 

“You look tired,” he said. 

“It’s the heat,” said Sylvia. ‘I hate hot 
weather.’’ Then shesmiled. ‘‘ However,’’she 
said lightly, ‘‘if summer comes, then winter’s 
not far behind.” 

She flung up her arms in a pretty gesture 
of casting the seasons from her. 

James, looking back as he turned down 
the street, saw her still standing there. 

Then he went home and stood in front 
of his mirror and said to his reflection that 
he was a poor old pie-eyed nincompoop 
ever to have thought that way of a girl 
like Sylvia Lee. For he admitted to him- 
self now that there had been a time when 
he had thought of Sylvia Lee—that way. 
Even after the handsome specter of Carter 
Fairbanks had intruded on the second 
feast he had nursed a tiny hope—a very, 
very tiny one, but still a hope. He thought 
that perhaps she did not really love Carter 
Fairbanks yet; that she only loved his 
genial rollicking ways; and he thought 
that perhaps if he could be genial and 
rollicking too With Carter Fairbanks 
as his copy he had tried conscientiously to 
become like him, and he had failed. He 
knew that it was beyond the bounds of 
possibility that he should ever be able to 
slap Old Arkwright on the back and say 
“Well, how’s the world with you?” The 
utmost premeditation could not have ac- 
complished such an assault. 

After that he had tried to do things that 
Sylvia would notice—startling things that 
would catch her fancy. It was about 
that time that he had bought his car, a 
deep maroon affair with smart black lines. 
It was not exactly his taste in automobiles, 


and yet it appealed to him as 
how an impulsive-looking car 
when he had learned to driy 
taken a day off from the off 
five hours in the sun for the 
driving an inspector round {| 
getting a license he swept 
with a flourish to the curb in 
home of Sylvia Lee, filled wit 
at the thought of her surpris 
Sylvia Lee had called down fy 
ing that she was awfully sorry 
going out. She did not even ¢ 
look at his grandeur of maroor 
seemed to take it for granted 
always kept a car. As he dr 
only clear- thought in Jame 
that now he believed the rum 
was a cliff by the river on the’ 
where people who did not we 
any more took them and droy 

It was not long after that. 
to ride in an aéroplane; no’ 
thought he should like it—] 
swoop upward, and the height, 
ing that he could not get out 
to—but because he wag ; 
was the sort of thing <fat 
banks would have done. Besj 
give him something to talk 
spoke of it starkly to Sylvia \ 
saw her. 

“T went up in an aéroplan 
day,’’ he said. 

“Did you?” said Sylvia L 
that fun? Carter Fairbanks a 
a week ago. We went over to 
hangars, and one of the me 
that Carter knew showed u 
And then we went up, and Ca 
man his whole week’s pay a 
we'd ride as long as it lasted. 
sweet of him? And we looped 
took a nose dive. Oh-h!—s 
her hands in a charming gestu 
“it was just like coming doy 
elevators on earth at once.” 

Officially, James’ last hoy 

day. Who was he to compete 
Fairbanks, who knew mech 
Maxwell hangars? But hestil 
fiction of Myra Leach, aware 
the one tie that held him to 
If Sylvia knew, then he coul 
more for those painful hay 
jwhen he could sit by her ar 
hand and know that she was 1 
pretend that there was no Cart 
as well as no Myra Leach. 
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HE twenty-third of Augu: 

day from the beginning. — 
oppressively, swelteringly hot, 
withered at their foundation: 
who worked at desks stuck fast 
varnish. James Montgome! 
turning out copy for the Opto 
mumbled abashed good mornin 
into silence. The others carrie 
tory grumbling at the heat, an 
at trying to persuade the jan 
blasting or otherwise the lon; 
window might be opened. 

Perhaps the whole thing h 
cause of the heat; perhaps ii 
trated the front offices and 
contact with Mr. J. B. Winghie 
and chief owner of the Wing 
Company. The front offices | 
by means of a marble stairea 
furnished with expensive orna 
and rugs that hushed the foot 
the intruder a desire to whis 
rumored among the typists | 
scribing room that the door k 
solid gold. 

At ten o’clock J. B. Wi 
moned Old Arkwright to the 
A summons to the front offic 
on only two occasions—for 2 } 
a row. This time it was for 
Wingfield had just been going 
advertising turned out by A 
partment during the past six! 
had decided that it didn’t hav 
in it. He said so to Mr. Ark 
unnecessary redundancy. Mr. 
fist had a punch in it right t 
Wingfield; but he did not de 
cause he was fond of the idea o 
position as advertising manag 
ingly he let Mr. Wingfield | 
ing. This was a mistake; 
burden of the conversatio! 
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Do vOu KNOW WHY 
THE GEAR-SHIFT IS DIFFERENT? 


The design of Dodge Brothers 
gear-shift takes into consider- 
ation the natural inclinations 
of the driver. 


To start, you throw the lever for- 
ward. To reverse, you pull the 
lever backward. And when the 
car is running in high gear—which 
is about ninety per cent of the 
time—the lever is in a forward 
position, out of the way, where it 
does not interfere with passengers, 
robes, or luggage. 


Moreover, the transmission, de- 
veloped and patented by Dodge 
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Brothers, is so designed that the 
countershaft—used in intermedi- 
ate speeds and in reverse—is dis- 
connected when the car is in high. 
There are no gears in mesh. 
Power is transmitted directly from 
clutch to rear axle. 


This exclusive feature prevents 
the loss of power through friction, 
reduces gear-box noises and elim- 
inates a vast amount of wear. 


That is why the gear-shift of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car is 
different. 


BROTHERS 


The price of the Business Coupe is $980 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Freedom of muscles and circu- 
lation. Freedom from slipping 
garters and sagging socks. Free- 
dom from tightness and binding. 
Make your next garter purchase 
Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs 
and enjoy the comfort of per- 
fect freedom. 

Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs insure 
absolute comfort because they do not 
depend on tightness for their support, 
but on the happy combination of the 
width and weave of the soft wide web. 


Ask for Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Web 
No. 86—there is no finer garter made. 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 45 years manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


19. qHior 


Single Grip 
d 

S5C xp 

Double Grip 


50c%° 


WEB 


GARTER 
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him, he felt that he ought to say something 
impressive, and he therefore said what he 
had no intention of saying when he sent for 
Mr. Arkwright—that if he didn’t see some 
pep in the advertising department pretty 
soon Mr. Arkwright could consider himself 
fired. 

Mr. Arkwright came back to his semi- 
private glass box inared rage. Hesaid, and 
everyone in the advertising department, 
as well as scattered individuals in the 
purchasing and sales departments, heard 
him say, that he would be damned if he 
would take all the cussing for the whole 
blasted department, and if there was any 
firing done there he was going to begin it. 
Of course, this attitude was unreasonable, 
that very thing being included among the 
major duties of all advertising managers; 
but the heat was again probably responsi- 
ble. In any case, it was very wearing to 
members of the department who had to sit 
still and listen to this sort of thing for the 
two uninterrupted hours before lunch. 
Even Carter Fairbanks did not shout out 
across the office with his customary vigor 
when he wanted to know what the date 
was or how to spell ophthalmometer, and 
James Montgomery Mitchell in particular 
wore the look of one who wished that he 
had not come. 

Everyone thought that when they re- 
turned from lunch the office storm would be 
over. But everyone was wrong. Old 
Arkwright reéntered the advertising de- 
partment, shaking both fists in the air over 
his head and announcing that then—right 
off—that minute—they would have a con- 
ference on departmental policy, and that 
anyone who wanted to keep his job had 
better look alive. James Montgomery 
Mitchell looked anything but alive as he 
rose from his desk and started for the con- 
ference room; one hand wandered aim- 
lessly over his mouth and chin; his eyes 
were fixed on the floor. No one, indeed, 
looked happy. In this frame of mind Old 
Arkwright was capable of any extravagant 
action, including the dismissal of his entire 
force. The Arkwright temper was well 
known. 

The conference room was in reality a 
large, well-heated closet, furnished simply 
with an oval table and several chairs. As 
the members of the department filed in 
they found Old Arkwright already seated 
at the head of the table. His big face was 
very red; so, too, was his considerable bald 
spot. Over his ears the sparse hairs stuck 
straight out like bristles, and he worked his 
chin with a curious up-and-down motion 
suggesting a hidden pump by which he 
was pumping up force for fresh explosions. 
At his left sat Kitty Bellew, her mouth 
agape with terror, her pencil poised over 
her stenographic notebook, waiting for 
someone to say something. Sylvia Lee 
came forward promptly and sat down be- 
side Kitty; Carter Fairbanks took the next 
seat as a matter of course. Then came Tom 
Beecher; then McFadden, the circulation 
agent; then Lennox, who did the trade- 
paper layouts; 
helps man. To James, creeping softly in 
the rear, was left only the undesirable place 
at Arkwright’s side. James advanced upon 
it gingerly, and sat down with the air of a 
man prepared to take the consequences. 
He did not lift his eyes from the well- 
scratched edge of the table. 

“Well,” said Arkwright. 

He said it viciously, as if only the pres- 
ence of ladies kept him from saying some- 
thing different. In thesingle word there was 
a challenge and a rebuke and a command. 

Carter Fairbanks, naturally, spoke first. 
He said that although he was not in com- 
plete possession of the facts, from what he 
knew about the situation he was led to 
believe that Mr. Wingfield had acted in a 
most unreasonable manner. Not only had 
Mr. Wingfield never before gone on record 
as making any statement of dissatisfaction, 
but it was obvious to anyone who kept in 
touch with the current tendencies in adver- 
tising that the work turned out under the 
supervision of Mr. Arkwright was in every 
way—er—up to the mark. 

Butler, whom twenty-three years of 
helpfulness to dealers had incapacitated 
for ready thinking on other subjects, ven- 
tured that he thought that was just right, 
by Jove. 

Lennox said that he’d like to see old J. B. 
himself get out anything that could com- 
pare for a minute with the last few issues of 
the Wingfield Eye. 

McFadden added that to his personal 
knowledge those last window cards had the 


then Butler, the dealer- 
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trade knocked cold, and that they were 
going out like hot cakes. 

The talk went on after this wise. Only 
James said nothing; he still sat with his 
hand clamped round his chin and his eyes 
fixed on the spot in the table edge where 
someone had begun to carve a Greek cross 
that had not come out right. 

But the department head, though satis- 
fied that he was right, of course, was not 
entirely appeased. What he wanted was 
something that he could take to J. B. Wing- 
field and throw in his meddling, dissatisfied 
old face. He couldn’t go up to the front 
office, Bill Arkwright couldn’t, and tell 
Wingfield that after talking it over with his 
subordinates he had decided that there was 
nothing to what Wingfield had said, and 
that they had voted to go right on the way 
they had been going. He wanted to go up 
and tell him what was what from the begin- 
ning, and he wanted a big idea or two 
behind him so that Wingfield could see that 
what he said was what was really what. 
Along these lines Arkwright worked him- 
self into a fresh fury and roared anew. He 
demanded to know what they thought the 
Wingfield Optical Company hired them 
for, and what they thought he had asked 
them in there for, and whether they 
thought it was a pink tea, and whether 
they thought it was a Quaker meeting, and 
whether they thought there was a fine for 
speaking, and what they thought about it 
anyway. 

Everyone looked again to Carter Fair- 
banks, but Carter Fairbanks was silent. 
In the very height of his frenzy Old Ark- 
wright’s glance happened to fall upon the si- 
lent James, seated at his right, and the sight 
drove him almost to the bursting point. 

“You!” he shouted with all the force of 
his capable lungs. ‘“‘“You! Why don’t you 
say something?”’ 

James Montgomery Mitchell looked up 
at the purple countenance of his superior 
and past it to Sylvia Lee. Sylvia Lee 
was sitting straight across from him. She was 
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looking at James, but as she g, 
leaning ever so slightly toward 
the direction of Carter Fairban} 

Inside of James Montgomer 
something seemed to whirl rouné 

“‘One-two-three-four-five!” } 
silently to himself. : 

Then he took his hand dow; 
chin and banged with it on the 
was not much of a bang in comp: 
the banging of Old Arkwright, at 
ink was accustomed to leap g 
from the inkwells and spill itse 
table. But it was a bang, an 
hardly have been more effectiy, 
been a cannon shot. Even Ark 
the sheer force of his surprise, wa 
silent. 

“The trouble is,’ said Jar 
“that the policy of this office is ; 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” Arkw 
tered. 

“Probably,” James agreed 
“But we won’t discuss your fi 
We're here to talk about Wingf 


tising.”’ 

“Well, I'll be ” began | 
again. 

But James checked him wit 
gesture. 


““You’ve said that before,” hy 

Arkwright, however, was not 
be suppressed. He descended t 

“Perhaps,” he said, “‘you ¢ 
what’s the matter with our poli 

“Yes,” said James, ‘‘I can.” 

Then he leaned forward and p 
familiarly on the table and begat 

“The whole trouble,” he gaic 
we are going at this thing from 
angle. We’ve been harping ever 
been here on the quality and dt 
the glasses we turn out. That’s 
People take quality for grante 
durability—there’s nothing in — 
don’t buy glasses because they” 
They buy them because they 
Beauty! The Wingfield is the mo: 
glass on earth. That’s the ide: 
want to get across to people. 
Beauty first! And if you ean d 
sold the world. See?” 

He stopped. James had prob 
said so many words all at once it 

And Arkwright saw; all in or 
moment he saw the possibilitie 
was not a man to give in too ea 
ideas of another. 

““And I suppose,’ he said ¥ 
sarcasm, “‘that you can tell us | 
this thing across.” 

“‘T haven’t thought it out n 
James admitted, “but I can see 
nings of it. We want to run 
beauty-or-bust-~’em campaign. 
copy ought to carry an idea 
like this: 

Ir YOUR GLASSES AREN’T BE 

Bust ’EM 
AND GET A PAIR OF 
WINGFIELDS 


For an instant Old Arkwrigh 
James Montgomery Mitchell witl 
ing. Then suddenly he roared. 

“Beauty or bust ’em!”’ he r 
slapped his knee. ‘Beauty or 
Gosh, that’s good! Beauty or |} 

And he jumped up without fu 
mony and started for the front ‘ 
conference was over. 

As they all rose James’ ey 
involuntarily to Sylvia Lee | 
table, crisp and dainty in gray] 
smiled back at him. 

“That was just fine,’ she sé 
certainly take the honors for 
noon.” 

Then she turned to Carter Fa 
her side and laid her hand ever 
on his sleeve. J 

“Did you ask me to dinne 
Carter,” she said, ‘‘or did I dreat 
it tomorrow?” : 

“Tt’s both,” said Carter Fairk 

Then he put one hand behin 
drew her toward the door. An 
they walked out of the conferen 
the direction of their two des 
corner. ‘ 

All that afternoon there was b 
ment in the advertising departm 
were visits back and forth betw 
and talking in low tones; there 
to the drinking fountain in th 
lingering outside to discuss 
Tom Beecher nodded _ his 
times and said wisely that s 

(Continued on Pag 
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A Revolutionary Thing to Do 


It changed the trend of closed car buying 


Speedster - - $1425 


Hudson did this revolutionary thing: 


For the first time it made possible a closed 
car, under #2,000, on so great a chassis as 
the famous Super-Six. 


The Hudson Coach puts values in the real 
things of automobile worth—utility, com- 
fort, reliability and fine performance. 


The Type You 
Will Want 


The Hudson Coach gives every essential 
closed car advantage, at little more than 
the cost of the open model. It has a beauty 
of line you will like. It is the pride of 
thousands, because of appearance, comfort 
and utility. 


It is sturdily built and enduringly finished. 


7-Pass. Phaeton - - 


It has cozily arranged seats and ample 
carrying space for luggage. Doors and 
windows stay tight. There are no rum- 
bling body noises. In utility the Coach is 
everything you can get in any closed car. 


You Will Be Proud 
Of It 


Best ofall, you will enjoy driving the Super- 
Six. It is lively, quiet and requires little 
attention to keep it in tip-top condition. 
More than 140,000 are in use. With the 
new improved Super-Six motor, there isa 
driving delight unknown to earlier users. 


These are the qualities that give longest 
satisfaction. Hudson did a revolutionary 
thing when it made them of first importance 
in a closed car to sell under *2,000. 


$1475 Coach - = $1525 Sedan - 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices, F. O. B. Windsor; All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 


Speedster $2125 


7-Pass, Phaeton - ~- $2200 


Coach - = $2275 Sedan $3150 


$2095 
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This Soda Fountain 
Profit-Maker 


Pays for itself in from two 
to six weeks 


At more than 7,000 soda fountains, old cus- 
tomers and new are saying, ‘‘Orangeade, 
please,’ every day in the year. 


In fact, at the great majority of these foun- 
tains, enough people ordered orangeade or 
lemonade immediately after the installation 
of the new Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor to 
enable the owners to pay for the machine in 
two to six weeks from profits alone. 


For the Sunkist Extractor makes fresh fruit 
orangeade and lemonade quickly, efficiently 
and right before the eyes of the customers. 


Soda Fountains Now Get 
This Business 


You know how much orangeade and lemon- 
ade is consumed in the homes of people in your 
community. It is the standby of millions and 
has been for years. And you also know that 
very little of this business has come to your 
fountain. This has been because you have 
never been in a position to serve these two 
drinks as they should be served—quickly, and 
with the fresh fruit juice. 


But now you can. And Sunkist Extractor 
owners report that their business has increased 
immediately after the installation of the 
machine. 


Save on Extractor-Size Fruit 


Buy Extractor-Size fruit—extra large or 
small oranges and lemons—by the box, from 
a fruit wholesaler. Then turn this fruit into 
ten-cent drinks which please your customers, 
attract new trade and bring repeats. 

Be the leader in your community in the 
serving of orangeade and lemonade—the de- 
licious, healthful drinks from fresh fruit juice. 


Start Building This Business Now 


Buy your Extractor now. It will pay for 
itself before summer and show a greatly in- 
creased business during the warm months. 

We manufacture and sell it at cost 
because it buildsorangeadeand lemonade busi- 
ness for you and orange and lemon business 
for us. We can make immediate delivery and 
will send you attractive window and fountain 
display material. Mail the order form today. 


Sunkist 


Fruit Juice Extractor 


(Electrically Operated) 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 

Dept. of Fresh Fruit Drinks, Div. 502, 

154 Whiting Street, Chicago, Ill. 
O Ship__ Express prepaid 
es When Quantity 
Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractors at $47.50 each. 
Less 5% for cash 10 days. (In Canada $67.50 
delivered.) Less 5% for cash 10 days. 
Kind of current Voltage 
Direct or alternating 
Cycles. 

This information can be secured from your 

electric light company. 


O Send me additional information relative to 
the Extractor. 


Name. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

pretty likely to run deep; and Lennox ex- 
pressed the feeling of the department when 
he said that you couldn’t always tell what 
these quiet chaps were thinking about. On 
his next trip to the bubbler, McFadden 
added that he used to think that Jim was 
an awful stand-offer; but, of course, that 
was before he knew him so well. And a 
little later Butler crossed over to McFad- 
den’s desk with a yellow purchasing slip 
and a great show of business to whisper 
that he heard Mitch was a kind of a sport- 
ing chap out of hours—drove a big maroon- 
colored car and went off doing all kinds of 
fancy stunts in aéroplanes on his Saturday 
afternoons. 

Later Old Arkwright came down from 
the front office and had James into the 
semiprivate glass box. And because it was 
only semiprivate, it was presently known to 
all the office that the next morning at nine 
o’clock J. B. Wingfield was going to call 
James up to the front office, and that J. B. 
had said that he didn’t know why in 
thunder he should think of letting an out- 
side agency handle their national advertis- 
ing when they had talent like that right in 
the home office. And then Old Arkwright 
and James Montgomery Mitchell shook 
hands, and James came out again and sat 
down. There was no question of Old Ark- 
wright’s generosity, once he was started. 
Afterwards he confided privately to Kitty 
Bellew that he had always said that there 
was more get-up-and-get to that fellow 
than you would think just to look at him; 
and a little after that Kitty Bellew came 


to be found only where talent dresses in the 
forms of dillettantism. 

Banffy confirmed the statement of all the 
others that Hungary could feed herself 
and was better off, therefore, than her 
neighbors of Central Europe. But she had 
lost her mines and her industrial districts, 
and had no money to pay war indemnities 
or reparations. The Allies in Paris had 
shown ignorance and injustice, he claimed, 
in their action towards Hungary, and modi- 
fications of the Trianon Treaty must come 
about as the western governments learned 
their mistakes and the real situation. Banfiy 
had just taken his seat in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, where he seemed 
much liked and respected by his colleague 
delegates. Hungary, a new but popular 
member of the League, was considered to 
be well represented by this thoroughbred, 
tactful minister. 


Impressions of Count Banffy 


I asked him two or three questions, to 
which his replies were clear and interesting. 
He told me, rather at length, of the good 
feeling of his people towards the United 
States. Somany Hungarians had come here 
and found well-paid work and comfortable 
homes that they wrote back of their fond- 
ness for the new land. They sent large sums 
to their old parents or to younger relatives 
who wanted to follow them here from their 
villages. Also, these ex-citizens of Hungary 
had sent back money and other comforts to 
their native land in the period of distress 
since the Armistice. Many Americans had 
joined in this movement, through the relief 
organizations, and the Hungarians’ grati- 
tude was very sincere. His people and gov- 
ernment hoped and prayed the United 
States would take part soon in European 
reconstruction. It was so necessary on 
moral as well as on material grounds, for 
Americans were the only advisers who 
would command attention everywhere and 
would never be accused of interested mo- 
tives. Materially, of course, American 
loans were of immense value to Europe, but 
I gained the impression from Banffy that 
Hungary was not looking for any money 
loans from us. That country’s need is only 
for a small sum to stabilize its currency, 
and apparently such arrangements may be 
counted on from other sources. In fact 
Banffy talked little of Hungary’s financial 
distress. He seemed hopeful, too, as to 
eventual economic codperation among the 
Danube Valley countries. One can’t but 
admire the Magyars’ spirit and feel they 
are a very fine people, facing their troubles 
with courage, trying to make the best of a 
bad business. I noticed no snarling or bit- 
terness, no meanness or smallness in their 
manner or their words, and their courtesy 
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out and told it privately to everyone in 
the office. 

On the way out at five o’clock McFadden 
clapped James on the shoulder and asked 
him if he was going to be busy that night. 
James said yes, he was afraid he was. But 
when everyone had gone, and even the 
banging of the outside door had stopped, 
James seemed to forget all about his busi- 
ness; and leaning forward over the warm 
varnish of his desk he buried his face in his 
hands. 

It was so that Sylvia Lee found him 
when she came back after the letter that 
she had meant to mail. He did not hear her 
quick footsteps until they were close upon 


im. 

“‘Hello!”’ said Sylvia Lee in her bright 
matter-of-fact voice. “‘ You don’t look very 
merry for anyone who has just risen to 
fame and fortune.” 

James did not lift his head. 

“What good does that do,’”’ he said im- 
pulsively, ‘‘when you don’t love me?” 

There was a long silence. At last James 
looked up, stricken at the mischief he had 
done. 

Sylvia Lee, her face strangely white, was 
standing at the corner of his desk, clinging 
rather desperately to the post with its 
ridiculous cuts and dashes. Then suddenly 
she took a step toward him and put out her 
arms. 

“Oh, Jim!” she cried. ‘Oh, Jim!” 

It was a long time before either of them 
could speak coherently. Then 

“But what about Myra Leach?” Sylvia 
asked. 


HUNGARY 


(Continued from Page 36) 


is invariable as far as I could judge. Count 
Banffy is but an example of his thorough- 
bred nation as history proves it to be. 

The Hungarians talk of it only when they 
are questioned, but they really did not 
want the war, and their aged statesman, 
Count Tisza, energetically opposed Berch- 
told’s policy in the cabinet meetings on the 
Ballplatz in July, 1914. Tisza even ven- 
tured an extreme measure, and wrote a pro- 
testing letter to Emperor Francis Joseph. 
This direct appeal had no effect, and the 
pro-German group in the government car- 
ried the day. 

As compared with the Teutons’ barefaced 
lies, the official records of Hungary’s atti- 
tude are impressive. Though once the war 
was launched the Magyars stood by their 
sovereign and the latter’s allies, though 
their soldiers fought like lions instead of 
deserting as did some of the peoples belong- 
ing to the Austrian Empire, as war pris- 
oners the Magyars were a very human 
simple crowd. They and the Austrians 
were in sharp contrast to the Germans in 
Russia, and were greatly liked by the peas- 
antry among whom they lived and worked. 
When they took Russians prisoners they 
treated the muzhik decently. We had no 
difficulties getting information as to who 
among our war prisoners in Austria- 
Hungary were wounded, ill or dead. Also 
we could send clothes or food to them in the 
Austro-Hungarian prison camps, knowing 
that the packages would be properly de- 
livered. Altogether our relations with these 
Hungarian enemies were such as to leave 
no ill feeling between the peoples, once 
hostilities ended. 


A Deserving People 


During the peace negotiations the Hun- 
garians in Paris were treated as a negligible 
quantity; and the treaty conditions were 
made particularly hard on them. A mere 
glance at the map tells of the punishment 
inflicted: Two-thirds of their country cut 
away, and with this at least a half of 
their population given to rival neighbors. 
Of course these lopped-off provinces were 
the richest, and Hungarian losses by the 
treaties are greater, in proportion to her 
wealth, than the Germans’ are. In their 
reduced condition, with mines and indus- 
tries thus put beyond their frontiers, the 
Magyars were ordered to pay a good share 
of the war indemnities. Small wonder they 
get hot talking of this claim. Small wonder 
that occasionally someone exclaims: “Oh, 
the foreigners! Do they want to under- 
stand us?” 

If one expresses sympathy they are at 
once ready to tell all their troubles; and 
they are well worth listening to. The ex- 
travagance of their exploits, whether in 


“There isn’t any,” James 
“She was a pseudonym for Syl 
And then it was his turn, 

“But what about Carter Pai) 

Sylvia Lee hung down her hy 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, “TI kept 
him because—I thought you dix 
any—and I didn’t want you to 
I—specially—liked you.” 

She hid her face in James’ g] 
then suddenly she was all earn 
matter-of-factness again. 

“It was perfectly fair,” she 
cause, of course, you know t 
couldn’t be in love with any , 
very long.” 4 

It was almost immediatel 
that Carter Fairbanks himself 
search of the lady with whom he 
to dine. Halfway across the roor 
he met James Montgomery Mj 
laid impulsive hands upon hi 
and wheeled him round and m 
back across the advertising | 
and indicated unmistakably ¢] 
to return to the hall from whic 

“Haven’t you got any ta 
James amazingly as he pushe 
ward. ‘Don’t you suppose 
people have just got engaged 
want to have a few minutes 
gether?” 

Carter Fairbanks stood still 
where the final push had left h 
dazed by the turn affairs had t 

“Poor old nincompoop,” said 

Then he shut the door and w 
Sylvia Lee. 


fighting or in enjoyment, takes { 
breath away. Now that fortu 
duced, the Hungarian nobles, w 
are sporting men or lovely w 
their discomforts gayly, wear 
smartly and live in small apartm 
still meet and make merry whe 
Twice I went to the opera and 
afterwards with friends; and tl 
were delightful though the oper 
economically run in every way t 
Vienna, and the great opera ho 
shabby and run down. Hungai 
mizing these days, but though | 
other ills are standing at the di 
because of this general misery 
expect injustice, one finds ger 
stead. One finds also respect 
property in principle and practi 
nothing of land confiscation. It 
place in Central Europe where 
case, I am told. 


A Republic With a Re 


Conditions of life are a para 
yars are not used to counting 
economize. Society plays cards 
entertains almost without mone} 
mous capital city must live on < 
They are a proud and independ 
yet are largely in the hands of t 
lenders. Hungary is a republic, 
erned by a regent. I asked a que 
this, and was told theirs was ar 
lic in contrast to the English 
kingdom. Archdukes and are 
lead society, though the king di 
Logic isn’t always a Hungarian 
dently, though democracy of 
manner is. 4g 

Hungary doesn’t beg for al 
seems one of the countries best 1 
ing in Europe. The Magyars | 
liberally helped their compatm 
last few years, without asking th 
land to join in this to any g 
Neither did they complain of th 
or advertise their virtues. »5¢ 
the time I spent in Budapest 
Francois Coppee’s ran through 
Based on a tale of the Tartar! 
tells of the establishment of the 
ing khan in Hungary. In his 
propitiate the people over wht 
won a military victory he invite 
nobles to visit his court. From 
he scattered handfuls of gold ec 
them. His act roused no enthu 
addressing an old aristocrat who 
him, oak khan a why the M 
not gather up his largess. 12 
turned, and with his head throv 
answered: “You forget thi 
your gold, sire, we should | 
stoop.” fl 
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ay of the old clay-porcelain spark 
's gone, so far as Champion is con- 
(L, 


{pion scientists have ushered in a 
jay—with a finer, better kind of 
ved spark plug service. 


; men are nationally-famous experts 
vamics. They are devoting their 
)fic powers and inventiveness to the 
vf providing Champion users with 
st efficient spark plug in the world. 


aeir knowledge extends far beyond 
iplugs. As a group, these men repre- 
he final word in ceramics progress, 
. world today. 


| appearances, a Champion is just a 
its of metal and porcelain. 


| were appearances more deceiving. 
ere, in Champion, they cloak the 
est scientific advance in ceramics 
he world has ever recorded. 


’ 


) Scientific Difference 
kes This a Better Plu 


That white Champion Double-Ribbed 
core is the most wonderful electric in- 
sulator science has ever evolved. 


It is the symbol, and the fact, of the Cham- 
pion superiority now so widely recognized. 


It has proved itself in the last year’s output 
of 30,000,000 Champion Spark Plugs—on 
60 per cent of America’s motor cars. 


Proved itself superior to loss of insulating 
properties. Superior to break-down, even 
in airplane engines. Superior to the crack- 
ing, shattering effects of temperatures that 
change in a flash from freezing cold to 
flaming hot. 


You see that there is such a thing as spark 


plug superiority; that Champion is the. 


plug that has it, and that you should be 
enjoying its benefits in your car today. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


4a will know the new Champion by the Double-Ribbed core. Buy them by the set. The dealer who values 
it good will, will recommend Champions. A type and size for engines of every make and model 


For ten years Champion X 
has been standard spark plug 
equipment on Ford cars. It is 
accepted by Ford users and 
Ford dealers the world over as 
the best spark plug for Ford 
cars, trucks and tractors. For 
sale everywhere. 


Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your protection 


No. 5— 
for 

Buick 
Chevrolet 


No. 6— 
for 
Franklin 
Oldsmobile 
Oakland 
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—and a day 
in Early Spring 


NE of these men feels just 

right. One is too warm. One 
is chilly—even with an overcoat. 
And the cause of this difference in 
comfort is UNDERWEAR! 


Between-season weather may make 
heavy “winter flannels” irksome;— 
but don’t jump from frying-pan to 
ice-box by a dangerous sudden 
change to Summer-weight COT- 
TON. Taper-off gradually—with 
this revolutionary new KNITTED 
Athletic Union Suit! It contains 
WOOL! But there’s no “scratch”. 
No body-restriction. It COM- 
BINES the free-and-easy “short- 
length” comfort ‘of the lightest, 
softest Summer Underwear with 
the commonsense protection 
hitherto found only in heavy 
Winter “full-lengths”’. 


WEAR IT and discover the perfect 
Undergarment — not only for chilly, 
changeable weather, but-for fully three- 
fourths of the year. And during the 
other fourth you will instinctively seek 
the safe, cool, lisle comfort of “Amho” 
SUMMER Athletic—of the light, absorp- 
tive KNITTED “short-length” type. 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


A knee-length, sleeveless, 
light- weight, loose- fitting 
Union Suit—KNIT of high- 
est grade WOOL and Cotton, 
mixed. 
Ask for this really wonderful underwear at any 
high-grade Men’s Shop, Department Store or Dry 
Goods House. Your choice of various weights, 


in natural color or white. Boys’ and Youths’ sizes 
up to 36. Men’s sizes up to 56. 


Made only by the 


American Hosiery Company 
(Makers since 1868 of Fine Knitted Goods) 
New Britain, Connecticut 


We have on hand a limited number of our 
Book, “Short Lengths’’, containing five com- 
plete Physical Culture Exercises for Men who 
want to Keep Fit. Send for a copy. FREE! 
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THz GROWING GOLF GERM 


He hopes to repeat, but long since has passed 
his thirty-thousandth stroke without signs 
of success. 

And, returning to statistics for a moment, 
there is an old gentleman out in Texas, an 
addict after passing sixty, who has figured 
that it has cost him ten cents a stroke ever 
since he started playing. He plays three 
days a week and averages about 100 
strokes for the course. Golf, he calculates, 
costs him around thirty dollars a week, 
which would figure him about ten cents a 
stroke. 

“When I got that figured out,” he in- 
formed us, “‘I knew why the Scotch are all 
good golf players. At ten cents a stroke 
they devote themselves to learning the 
game so that they won’t have to take so 
many strokes. But somehow, when I get 
into a bunker I forget to be thrifty.” 

In the big cities like New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Detroit the needs of the golfer are getting 
to be a serious problem. They even have 
gone so far as to figure in politics. Public 
officials, particularly those dealing with 
parks and playgrounds, are regarding the 
growing army of golfing voters with con- 
siderable respect and attention. Fortu- 
nately most of these park officials are 
golfers themselves, and as a rule are very 
sympathetic toward the constant cry of the 
golfer for more links, more room. Even so, 
there are not nearly enough public links 
to accommodate the demand. 

New York has three or four excellent 
public courses, as have other cities, and it 
is not at all unusual along in June to see a 
line of players formed at the first tee by 
sunrise. They drive off in the order of their 
cards, the waiting line continuing to grow 
until well in the afternoon. 

Among these devotees of the public links 
the idea that golf is merely a fad was 
dissipated several years ago. It is now a 
daily or weekly necessity. These golfers 
come from every walk of life. That they 
love golf purely for golf’s sake is shown in 
the fact that few of them bother to have 
caddies. In New York it is a sort of tradi- 
tion that a regular dyed-in-the-wool fan 
carries his own bag of clubs. If a player 
appears in line without a partner he will 
take on the man next to him without a 
question of social standing. Not so long 
ago I saw a dentist earnestly fighting it out 
with the head porter of one of the hotels. 

There are two methods of deriving rev- 
enue for the support of these public links. 
In most of the cities the golfers pay an 
annual tax of from five to twenty dollars. 
The tax receipt entitles the player to a 
metal tag which he affixes to his bag, and 
it is good for all season. The other method 
is a regular green fee of from fifty cents to 
one dollar for each round. The golf appro- 
priation has become a regular part of every 
municipal budget where public links are 
maintained. 


Golf-Ball Ethics 


A professional at one of the Chicago links 
declares that the public players are even 
more observant of the ethics of golf and the 
care of the courses than are the members 
of private clubs. This is also true in New 
York. This public privilege is genuinely 
appreciated by those who cannot afford to 
belong to private clubs. 

There is one point of golf decorum, 
though, that few public golfers will abide: 
They will buy secondhand balls from cad- 
dies or anybody who happens to find and 
collect them. On private courses this is 
considered very bad form, on the theory 
that it encourages caddies purposely to 
overlook lost balls and later sell them. But 
as the public golfer usually has no caddie, 
no amount of ethics can convince him that 
he shouldn’t buy a secondhand one-dollar 
ball for a quarter if he gets the chance. If 
he is a beginner he loses many balls and it 
is too expensive a luxury. 

At Van Cortlandt Park, in New York, 
there is a lake which affords a nice little in- 
come to boys who dredge it for balls that 
are driven in from the tee. One elderly man 
drove eight balls in succession into this 
lake last summer, and then disgustedly 
threw in his bag, clubs and all. That was 
a big haul for the boys. 

In some cities, limited in public ground, 
the building of more courses is a serious 
financial problem. They must get through 
appropriations for the purchase of land in 
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addition to the cost of construction. That 
kind of land is expensive, often coming 
as high as five hundred dollars an acre on 
the average. In cases like that—there have 
been many—the land alone often comes to 
around sixty thousand dollars, and more. 
The cost of construction is as much again. 
Two semipublic courses have been built 
recently by a big hotel company in West- 
chester County, New York, that called for 
an outlay of more than $1,000,000. This in- 
cluded a clubhouse and an enormous amount 
of filling and cutting away of terrain. 

In the matter of building expenditure no 
sport has grown like golf. No other sport 
can even touch it. Tennis courts are com- 
paratively cheap. A baseball park may 
cost $2,000,000, but it lasts for years. The 
golf expenditure goes right on increasing 
actually and proportionately every year. 

With this ever-growing demand for pub- 
lic links, and the continual crowding, there 
is an accompanying demand for more pri- 
vate links. Once a man has the virus firmly 
planted in his system, and learns to play 
fairly well, he wants to get on a private 
course where he may take his time—have 
more room. 


The Germ Carriers 


In New Jersey there is a country club 
with an excellent golf course and tennis 
courts built and operated by and for 
negroes. Its affairs are in fine shape and 
the demand for membership is growing. 

A New York golfer, formerly a billiard- 
room keeper, claims to have discovered the 
secret of the complete change of mind of 
America toward the game. He claims that 
the indubitable proof that golf is distinctly 
a disease is that it has developed germ 
carriers. 

“T used to laugh at golfers who came 
around here,” he says. ‘“‘ We used them for 
the butt of coarse jokes. Then one day a 
man came along and explained to me the 
difference between a wooden and an iron 
club. I felt a peculiar sensation. I even 
agreed to go out the next day and see what 
he did with those clubs. That man was a 
germ carrier. JI had been infected and 
didn’t recognize the sensation. I went out 
the next day, hit just one ball, and now the 
disease has attacked me in virulent form. 
At times my business as _ billiard-room 
keeper actually annoys me. But I certainly 
have gained in health. And,’’ he added in a 
whisper, ‘‘it’s a cinch I’m a germ carrier.” 

To prove his statement he told how with 
one inoculation he converted a group of 
race-track bookmakers, sheet writers, a 
former saloon keeper, an actor and a base- 
ball umpire. It was a very good illustra- 
tion of the complete refutation of the old 
idea that only retired bankers, lawyers and 
merchants were golfers. 

“T belong to a club now,” he said, ‘‘and 
one night up here I made a date with a 
bookmaker, a major-league umpire and the 
telegraph operator in a bucket shop to go 
out for a foursome. 

“One of the party lived near the golf 
course and invited us to stay at his home 
the night previous to our match. His wife 
had an excellent dinner for us, and had ar- 
ranged a card party in addition. 

““A few minutes after we reached his 
home we all went up into his den. There 
we began discussing strokes and handicaps. 
It was necessary that we make the match 
even by giving each player his proper 
handicap. We talked and talked until the 
wife implored us to come down and eat the 
dinner which was getting cold. We man- 
aged to eat a few bites, and immediately 
beat it back to the den, where we talked, 
argued, reminisced and instructed one 
another until two o’clock in the morning. 
Not one of us ever touched a card; and the 
party, so far as the wife was concerned, was 
a bust. Can you imagine a thing like that 
happening ten years ago?”’ 

This germ-carrier idea must be correct. 
George Ade, the humorist, is most certainly 
a germ carrier. Returning from Florida to 
his country home in Indiana, forty miles 
from any city, he spread the germ in that 
section so rapidly that he now has an 
eighteen-hole course and has organized a 
club of fifty members. 

He started by practicing some short shots 
at a sunken tomato can near his front porch 
one day. Several neighbors were present 
and all wanted to take a try at it. Ina 
little while more tomato cans had been 
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Have you 


a Cinderella in your cellar? 


ee oe shivering in rags was 

pathetic even in a fairy story. But in 
real life, when the Cinderella is your heat- 
ing system, tattered and out at elbow, it’s a 
tragedy and you do the shivering. 

Ragged covering, or no covering at all, on 
pipes and heater means that the hottest fire 
has a hard time to make itself felt upstairs. 
Where the lack of covering leaves pipe or 
heater exposed, heat pours out. That is why 
so many cellars are too warm while the 
folks two flights up have to put on wraps. 
And you have to buy more coal than you 
need that is high in price and hard to get. 


Save heat and save money 
with Improved Asbestocel 


You’ll be a lot more comfortable if you 
have your heating plant properly covered. 
A good heat insulation, like Improved Asbes- 
tocel, keeps your house warmer and yet 
cuts your coal bills. This means that the 
insulation pays for itself in a season or two. 

Improved Asbestocel, the insulation with 


the red band, is the material you should 
use, because tests have proved that of all 
the household coverings on the market, this 
one saves most heat per dollar of cost. 

Here is the reason: Improved Asbestocel 
is made of crisscross corrugated sheets, 
which prevent the free circulation of air 
through the covering. (It is moving air that 
carries off heat.) This crisscross construc- 
tion is found only in Improved Asbestocel. 

Consult your plumbing and heating con- 
tractor. He can apply the insulation in two 
or three days, and without disturbing your 
fire. Have him cover pipes, flues, ducts 
and the heater itself. 

And of course when building, see that 
Improved Asbestocel is specified. 

To make sure of getting Improved Asbes- 
tocel, look for the red band on the inside end 
of each length. Send in the coupon. The 
sooner you do it, the more money you save. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Improved 
Asbestoce 


l 


Where lo 
Asbestocel 


The same people who re- 
pair your furnace and piping 
will install Improved Asbesto- 
cel for you. Plumbers, steam- 
fitters, sheet’ metal workers 
and ventilating concerns all 
over the country apply it. 


— and how~ 


Mail the coupon below to 
your heating man, or to us 


Please have my heating plant inspected. 
I want to know how Improved Asbestocel 
can help it to do a better job. Also send me 
the booklet, ‘‘Bare Pipes Waste Fuel.” 


NAME : ee 


ADDRESS 


UNZON 


METAL COLUMNS 


For Porches—Pergolas— 
Interiors—Remodeling 


RCHITECTS, contract- 
ors and building owners 
now use columns more freely 
because the grief that they 
have experienced with split- 
ting and rotting of wood has 
been overcome by Union 
Metal Pressed Steel Col- 
umns that are correct in de- 
sign, permanent in construc- 
tion and reasonable in cost. 
Diameters 8" to 42/— 
Heights 5’ to 35’—10 clas- 
sical designs. Weatherproof, 
fireproof, easily transported, 
handled and erected. 
Send today for your 


copy of handsome book 
COLONIAL ENTRANCES 


All sizes for modest homes 
or elaborate public buildings. 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Design 237 Modern Ionic. 


One of ten 
classical designs shown in ‘‘Colonial En- 
trances,’’ a valuable book you should have 
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_ (Continued from Page 54) 
subsurface pipes with pressure from an ele- 
vated tank. In some places underground 
tanks have been installed. 

After several years of study, the grass 
experts say they are close to a solution of 
the problem in parts of Florida and North 
Carolina. It is their belief that in a short 
time grass greens can be had anywhere. 

A great menace to the welfare of golf 
greens is the earthworm. Long ago they 
learned how to take care of it. Late in the 
afternoons or very early in the mornings 
the attendants pour gallons of ordinary 
soapsuds over the smooth grass. The 
worms come up tothe surface as if by magic, 
and by the thousands—literally by the 
thousands. 

On a course near the upper Hudson 
River the attendants demonstrated this 
system. On one green they raked off nearly 
a wheelbarrow full of worms. If we had 
known that as kids, it occurred to me, 
couldn’t we have saved a lot of digging for 
worms when going fishing? 

So much eare is not required for the 
grass of the fairways—the wide stretch 
from the driving-off tee to the green. This 
does not have to be so smooth. At the 
same time the grass must be there. When 
a course gets burned from the summer sun 
these fairways get so hard and dry, if not 
properly cared for, that expert golfers can- 
not gauge their drives properly. It makes 
for bad sport. These fairways are kept 
clipped with mowing machines run by 
motors. 

Unless the germ carriers, as my friend 
calls the golf evangelists who go around 
spreading the doctrine, have done a very 
good job, the organization of a club and the 
construction of a course are sometimes 
difficult and tedious undertakings. Those 
infected by the germ want the course all 
right, but don’t know how to go about it. 

The best system, according to old-timers, 


| for a small city, say, of 5000 population, is 


for a few men to get together and lay out 
a few holes on their own land, provided 
they are neighbors. They will quickly 
want more, and there will be enough con- 
verts to give part of their unused land to 
lengthen the course. The building of a 
clubhouse will come easy. This system 
avoids the purchase of land, which usually 
goes up in price if a company wants to buy. 
In other words, the neighbors will have got 
together in exactly the proper spirit that is 
needed for a successful country club. Later 
they will get suggestions and make im- 
provements. 


A Bold Speculation 


The editor of a golf magazine says that 

several courses have been built in this way 
for less than $15,000. They used their own 
rollers for smoothing out the surface and 
did the plowing and grass sowing with 
labor from their own farms. 
. The most common system is the organi- 
zation of a company and the sale of stock 
to charter members. It is not so easy in a 
small community that is not rich to raise 
$50,000 by the sale of stock. It is much 
easier and more fun for the neighbors to get 
eee and actually start building the 
inks. 

Around the big cities, though, the neigh- 
borhood scheme is out of the question. 
The prospective members do not own land, 
as arule; and if they did it would not ad- 
join. So it is necessary to get options. on 
many acres of open land. That costs 
money, especially when the landowners 
learn that a company is being organized 
to turn the whole into a golf course. 

Cheaper land means a greater distance 
from business. This has been overcome 
largely by the automobile. In fact, many 
golf enthusiasts declare that the automo- 


Al HAPPY DAY IN THE WIDE-OPEN SPACE 


conversation is more easily followed, deal- 
ing as it does with the science of motoring 
in all its branches, and what Mrs. Grow 
said to Helga and what Helga said to Mrs. 
Grow; while in the Will Grows’ car the 
presence of the younger set renders it prac- 
tically unintelligible to anyone who did not 
attend the high-school dance or the last 
meeting of the Entre Nous Club with Miss 
Grow, Miss Schmaltz, Mr. Wallace or 
Mr. Fish. 

Moving along the highway, then, as 
swiftly as the other seekers of the open 
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bile has done more than any one thing to 
make the United States a golfing country. 
Without it the course in the rural districts 
patronized by three or four small towns 
would be impossible. Yes, the automobile 
and the germ carrier have done the trick. 
And this necessity for automobiles in con- 
nection with golf has been responsible for 
the building of many good roads in out- 
lying sections. 

A noticeable result of golf in the small 
towns is the appearance in nearly every big 
tournament now of young men from dis- 
tricts never heard of before. Expert golf- 
ers—championship material—are coming 
from the small towns, as do the professional 
ball players. Nearly all major-league play- 
ers come from the little out-of-the-way 
places where they have plenty of practice 
and room to develop. The cities are too 
crowded to give young fellows a chance. 
Public golf links are as overcrowded as the 
public baseball diamonds. 

A difficulty with public links is the prob- 
lem of fixing certain hours for play so that 
the attendants may have an opportunity 
to keep the courses in condition. There are 
few slack hours in which the men may look 
after the greens and drive lawn mowers 
over the fairway. Your public golfer wants 
to play all the time. As a result the grass 
cutting has to go right along while matches 
are in progress. One man who drives a 
grass-cutting machine on one of the New 
York public links declares that to hold 
that job one has to be accustomed to shell 
fire. The players simply yell ‘‘Fore!’’ and 
drive right on through, regardless of what 
may be in the way. Matches frequently 
have gone awry by balls striking the trac- 
tion mowers and bounding away into the 
rough or the woods. 

Even winter does not stop the enthusi- 
asts, provided officials will permit the use 
of the links. During one winter around 
Chicago and New York the public players 
used golf balls colored a deep red so as to 
play over the snow: A heavy downpour of 
rain is nothing. A small matter like that is 
not even noticed. 

As a result of this crowding and the 
growing desire for more private clubs the 


promoter has bobbed up as a natural by- ~ 


product of the game. This type of financier 
and organizer is not of the get-rich-quick 
kind, however. He must be sufficiently 
well heeled to stand a long wait. 

Several citizens in a Long Island village 
had been trying for a long time to get 
enough people interested in building a 
course. The other villagers did not warm 
up because they did not understand. It 
was discouraging. Finally a young man 
showed up on the scene. He told these 
golfers that if they would give him their 
indorsement as to his honesty of purpose 
he would do the trick. They did. 

Without asking for a cent from anybody 
in the village, the young man began quietly 
to take options on land located a half mile 
from the village center. Eventually he 
secured 120 acres of land in one body for 
$30,000. With that he engaged an archi- 
tect and went right to work constructing 
a course. At the same time he let the con- 
tract for a clubhouse. He was looked upon 
as being crazy. 

“What’s the idea?’ old-time citizens 
would ask him. ‘‘Where do you expect 
to get your revenue?” 

“Never mind,” he said; “TI’ll get that. 
This town needs a golf course and I am 
going to build one for it. I’ll be the club 
myself and I will charge one dollar a person 
for green fees. I’ll come out all right. I’ll 
also serve lunches at the clubhouse and 
give parties.” 

The whole enterprise cost him around 
$90,000. Evidently he had plenty of money 
to back him. There was never a delay due 
to shortage of working funds. 
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spaces will permit—time being taken out 
only twice: once for tire trouble and again 
to retrieve Eddie Jr.’s plaid eap, which 
blew off—they scan the roadside for a place 
to lunch. They flash haughtily by the signs 
which proclaim alluring fish or chicken din- 
ners and kosher meals; they slow down a 
little to get a glimpse of the notorious Wild 
Thyme Road House, where, according to 
Grandma Grow, who is a great newspaper 
reader, there are pretty goings on; and 
they stop once at the Itsy Bitsy Tea Room, 
ostensibly for a glass of water, but really 
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HE success of Oldfield Cord Tires 
goes back to the high character of 
service they have rendered unvaryingly 
from the beginning. They have taken 
their place among the leaders in public 
preference because they have elicited 
extraordinary praise from the thousands 
who have adopted them. 


Oldfield users discover more than 
exceptional mileage capacity. They are 
conscious of a sense of trustworthiness 
in these tires that enhances their 
satisfaction. 


Oldfield Cords have proved their 
superiority on highways of every State 


in the Union. The resilient cord carcass 
and the rugged tread in symmetrical 
anti-skid pattern are combined in a bal- 
anced construction that makes driving 
easier, safer and more economical. 


Oldfield dependability has been 
strikingly demonstrated not only in 
daily use, but in the hard, intense grind 
of the Speedway where they have car- 
ried the victors of every important race 
for over three years. 


Thousands of dealers offer you these 
trustworthy tires at lower prices than 
other good tires cost you. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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| poorhouse and the cemetery, and being the 
birthplace of Elbert H. Mugg, of Mugg’s- 
Glue—It’s-Good-and-Gooey fame, and be- 
ing captured by the British in 1492; but No 
| Trespassing and Private Roadway —No 
Automobiles she wouldn’t think of paying 
| a speck of attention to, unless, of course, 
they were backed up by a fence or a police- 
| man, or something. You see, Mrs. Grow, 
who in her own home invokes the law to 
keep the Ruggles’ dog from tracking up her 
front porch, and fairly foams at the mouth 
if Helga lets a perfectly respectable-looking 
agent get farther than the bottom step, 
considers all these rich people who fence off 
their places so other people can’t enjoy 
them or even see the houses, or anything, 
just a lot of meanies. 

Hurrah! Here at last is a gate that is 
open! Charles T. Guppy, the hairpin king, 
in the innocence of his recently acquired 
millions has opened certain portions of his 
beautiful estate to the public on Sundays 
and holidays. Certain portions, we said. 
Now, though the Grows think it’s pretty 
decent of such a rich old geezer—most of 
"em are so mean—the arrangement is not 
altogether satisfactory, for Mrs. Grow, once 
inside the grounds, is consumed with a de- 
sire to see the house, and, perhaps, even old 
Charles T. himself. So before they turn in 
the proper direction indicated by the 
friendly signs they spin up a decorous 
graveled driveway with Private—No Ad- 
mittance prominently displayed at its en- 
trance. Sure enough, just as they suspected, 
it leads straight to the Guppy mansion, and 
the Grows catch a thrilling glimpse of sev- 
eral persons on the terrace, who may or 
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may not be the Guppys themselves, before 
a watchful grounds man shoos them on 
their way. 


Fun With the Leftovers 


By this time the Grow children are de- 
cidedly peevish, and it has for some time 
been an open secret that Grandma Grow 
has that gone feeling; so it is definitely de- 
cided to lunch in the secluded portion of 
the Guppy woods which fringes beautiful 
Lake Lappadocia. 

A picnic lunch in the open spaces! One 
would say this quaintest of Anglo-Saxon 
outdoor sports were well-nigh indescrib- 
able if it were not for that enchanting 
poem, The Palace, written many years ago 
by the unapproachable Charles Stuart Cal- 
verley, from which we quote a single 
stanza —for “‘kerchief’’ please read ‘“‘shoe 
box’”’: 

Kerchief in hand I saw them stand; 

In every kerchief lurk’d a lunch; 
When they unfurl’d them, it was grand 

To watch bronzed men and maidens crunch 
The sounding celery stick, or ram 
The knife into the blushing ham. 


“Grand”’ is, indeed, the only adjective 
that, to our mind, aptly describes the 
Grows’ picnic lunch. Certainly it is the only 
adjective that any member of the Grow 
party would employ, unfamiliar though 
they are with Calverley’s exquisite verse. 
The hard-boiled eggs, the lettuce sand- 
wiches soppy with mayonnaise—the Will 
Grows always did use too much mayonnaise 
on their sandwiches—the pickles, the ants 
and daddy longlegs, the playful winds that 
whipped the paper tablecloth from its 
moorings with more or less disastrous re- 
sults, the unfortunate dropping of a paper 
cup of boiling-hot coffee from the hand of 
Mr. Fish onto the new blue suit of Mr. 
Will Grow, the cutting of Mrs. Ed Grow’s 
sister’s husband’s wrist on the jagged cover 
of the condensed-milk tin, the triumphant 
return of the two young Grows from a pri- 
vate exploratory expedition, bearing trail- 
ing branches of poison ivy—well, you know 
yourself what fun picnics are! “Grand” 
is the only word! 

Feeding time is followed by a period of 
torpor for the older people and extreme 
facetiousness on the part of the younger 
ones, 

Milt Wallace always has been a regular 
ease, and you’d certainly think so now if 
you could see him chasing Minette with a 
spider. Mr. Fish, who was sort of quiet on 
the way out, has felt the call of the open 
spaces and developed into a perfect clip. 
He does wonderful card tricks, like forcing 
the nine of clubs on you against your will: 
and when Minette gets out her camera he 
puts on Ella Schmaltz’s hat and makes Ella 
wear his, and altogether is perfectly killing. 
He really ought to be in vaudeville, 
Grandma Grow thinks. 


EVENING POST 


The four young people discover that the 
place has a marvelous echo. 

“Oh, you kid!’ bellows the witty Mr. 
Wallace to the benign hills about him. 

“You kid!” they answer faintly, but on 
the whole intelligently, so encouraging the 
party that it is spurred to various whimsies, 
such as “‘Attaba-a-by!”’ and ‘“‘Hello!”’ All 
of which leads the Guppy family, who had 
planned to take their dinner guests for a 
quiet stroll along the shore of the lake, to 
decide that after all there’s no place like 
home with all the windows shut and the 
blinds drawn. No, sir-ree! There’s nothing 
quiet or stupid about old Nature if the 
Grows have anything to do with it! 

And speaking of the lake, as we were a 
moment ago, it honestly seems as if Nature 
had created it in all its pristine beauty, 
and set it down in that exact spot, with the 
sole end and aim of solving the age-old 
problem now confronting the Grows—the 
disposal of the remains of their lunch. It is 
the immutable law of life that where there 
has been flame there must be ashes, and 
where there has been food there are bound 
to be crumbs, not to mention other odds 
and ends of foreign matter. True, in this 
case they could be gathered into the shoe 
boxes whence they came and given decent 
and immediate burial in the large green- 
painted receptacles, conspicuously marked 
Refuse, which the altruistic Guppys have 
hopefully placed about their grounds at fre- 
quent intervals; but after all, why, in 
pity’s name, when the lake is only twenty 
yards distant and the nearest receptacle a 
possible thirty from the spot where the Grow 
family have chosen to locate? In the first 
place, even the slightest extra effort is pre- 
cluded by the fact that everybody has 
eaten too much; while to make matters 
worse, Grandma Grow, who would as soon 
think of cutting off her right hand as of 
stirring a step without her digestive tablets, 
has forgotten them. And in the second 
place, the element of humor, so essential to 
the Grows’ enjoyment of anything or any 
place, is completely lacking in the refuse- 
can idea. Somehow there is an indefinable 
charm in watching paper napkins and paper 
plates and paper cups sailing gayly across 
the shining surface of the lake; a bizarrerie 
about the splash of a condensed-milk can— 
a je ne sais quot to an attempt to submerge 
orange and banana skins only to have the 
gently lapping waves deposit them farther 
down the foam-fiecked shore, that makes 
the neat green receptacle appear, in com- 
parison, a stodgy thing. With its grim, 
prim, gaping maw, it seems to threaten the 
fair freedom of the open spaces; and as 
such the Grows simply ignore it. 

After an interval of discussion as to 
whether there is enough cake left to bother 
to take home, and if it wouldn’t be better, 
after all, just to give those extra sand- 
wiches to the birds, they repair en masse to 
the water’s edge, there to hurl merrily cans 
and crumbs and eggshells into Nature’s own 
garbage can, as beautiful Lake Lappadocia 
may henceforth be considered. 


Vandals at Play 


That this idea of Mother Nature’s wise 
provision for the needs of her children is not 
wholly original with the Grows, the similar 
bits of flotsam and jetsam, fringing the 
shore as far as the eye can see, bear mute 
testimony. At the identical moment proba- 
bly no less than a hundred such picnic 
parties along Lake Lappadocia are ignoring 
Mr. Guppy’s green and silent pleas, and 
are similarly hurling their cans and crumbs 
and eggshells with cries of glee into the open 
spaces. There is something exhilarating in 
the thought! 

But aside from sheer animal spirits and 
joie de vivre, there is a tenderer interlude. 
Eventually Milt Wallace and Minette 
Grow stroll away from the ribald crowd and 
seat themselves on a rustic bench placed, 
by the Guppy munificence, beneath a tow- 
ering oak. And it is as certain to follow as 
the night the day that they will play the 
old, old game that has been played in every 
wooded open space since the Forest of 
Arden and probably the Garden of Eden— 
and which, for want of a more technical 
name, we will call carving initials. 

Now, though there is very little in this 
world that Milt Wallace doesn’t think of, 
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In the modern hard 
‘road are vistas of per- 
fect curves. There is 
yspeed in the very sight 
‘of them, and beauty. 
' Think of a perfect curve 
‘ona smaller scale, and 
/you can understand. 
the effect of the smart- 
“ness of the curve in 
[the VAN HEUSEN. 


‘The charm of the 
Winged Victory of 
Samothrace lies in her 
‘symmetry, her curves. 
(‘Mankind eternally 
finds curves attract- 
‘ive, whether in an 
‘ancient goddess, a 
/soaring football, or 
| a smart collar like the 
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The Carvers 


HE VAN HEUSEN is truly smart. 


§It isthe first and only collar in his- 
tory woven on a curve—woven fo fit. §In 
the curve is grace and vigor—smartness. 
§The VAN HEUSEN needs no starch 
for style, no seamed band for sturdi- 
ness. J Even the fold is woven into a 
curve. 9 The “break” is permanent, not 
subject to the wrinkling whims of the 
pressing iron. § Thus the VAN HEUSEN, 
truly curved, meets the skin smoothly 
and the eye smartly. 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION 


1225 BROADWAY 
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twelve curre 
HEUSEN styles 
—a smart 
curved ca 
of medj 
height. 
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Romance lies in the 
very sight of a billow- 
ing sail. The curve of 
a sail has magic—the 
magic of gracefulness 
and vigor. In this 
prosaic age, it is good 
to see a perfect curve 
anywhere, even in the 
smartness of the VAN 
HEUSEN collar. 
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aR EES Meas the Worlds Smartest 


NEW YORK CITY 
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A comet is more in- 
teresting than a star, 
because it is a star in 
action—curving visibly 
against the heavens. 
The smartness of a 
curve, and its beauty, 
are equally real in the 
man-made, man-worn 
VAN HEUSEN collar, 


Artists and commuters 
alike see the Brooklyn 
Bridge, austere against 
the sky, a thing of 
wizardry. The secret 
lies in its sweeping 
curves, as does, more 
humbly, the secret of 
the VAN HEUSEN’s 
smartness. 


In the 14th century, 
Giotto drew a perfect 
circle, and the Pope 
invited him to Rome 
to paint great pictures. 
Response to the art 
of acurve is universal, 
manifesting itself to- 
day even in so small 
a thing as the smart 
VAN HEUSEN collar. 
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she could, but grandfather kept a much 
tighter rein on the purse strings than he did 
in the earlier days. He did not propose to 
lose his daughter a second time. Through 
her sad years of experience she had become 
a fairly efficient housekeeper and he had 


reached the time of life when creature com-_ 


forts were tremendously important to him. 
On her part she was glad to accept the 
luxury of bodily comfort at any price. 

Three days before the date set for the 
Adirondack party I found myself abso- 
lutely without funds for the journey or 
enough to purchase even the cheapest kind 
of engagement ring for Theodora. After 
trying all the other possible sources I bor- 
rowed a mileage book and hurried to the 
little coeducational college town. I knew 
Phil had always been very careful of his 
money and I knew he was immensely fond 
of me. 

He had not received my telegram an- 
nouncing my arrival and the landlady of the 
ugly boarding house laughed when I asked 
where I would find him. 

“Where you find all of ’em twosing 
night,” she said. ‘‘Down at the girl’s 
dormitory.” 

My amused and worldly-wise tolerance 
of the cheap little college was already reviv- 
ing my downcast spirits. Even the cloying 
sweetness of Theodora’s numerous letters 
seemed an adventure in contrast with 
courting any young woman who had to live 
in the crude brick building that fronted the 
bare campus. I stood outside the unpainted 
storm door, which shone so ugly in the 
flickering are light from the corner, and 
grinned to think of the difference between 
Phil’s and my ideas of wooing. 

The ill-hung door would not open easily, 
the person who was trying to push it 
couldn’t seem to manage it, and presently 
a wonderful voice cried, ‘‘ Lift up the latch 
and walk in!” 

The violence with which I obeyed the 
injunctions almost precipitated me into 
the arms of the prettiest girl I’d ever seen. 
She was so dazzling, even in the dim light 
of the hall, that she positively took my 
breath away. 

Bobbing, unruly brown curls with a glint 
of gold in them; dancing brown eyes with 
piquantly arched eyebrows; lashes that 
looked long enough to trip up in—I stared 
at her until she blushed. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “‘I’ve guessed you. 
You’re Phil Gorden’s—you’re the butterfly 
brother!” 

“Entomologically speaking ” T be- 
gan, and then we both laughed together. 

We didn’t know in the least why we 
laughed, but we stood there in that bare, 
drafty hall and laughed until the bell rang 
once more and Phil limped in, smiling. 


The Forgotten Errand 


As I look back to that evening, it some- 
times seems to me the only naturally happy 
evening of my life. It was probably one of 
the few times that I wasn’t self-conscious of 
my own pitiful good looks. Our little host- 
ess dragged her chum, a serious-minded 
young person, from her logarithms, the 
four of us struggled joyously for an entire 
evening with a leaky, cheap, nickel chafing 
dish—and I fell heels-over-head in love with 
the adorable brown-eyed lassie with whom 
my brother had been twosing. 

She wasn’t in the least afraid of me, she 
wasn’t even impressed with me, seemingly, 
and she teased me outrageously, but I 
could scarcely drag myself away when the 
curfew rang in the outer hall. 

Phil was very quiet when we walked 
back toward his boarding place in the 
frosty air. 

“How’d you happen in, Hal?” he asked 
curiously. 

It brought me back to my errand with a 
start of dismay. I had actually forgotten 
Theodora. 

I mumbled something about wanting to 
see someone of the family at holiday time; 
I couldn’t muster courage to talk to him 
until we were in his room. 

I sat on the edge of an uncomfortable 
couch—the differences between our quar- 
ters did not amuse me any longer—and 
managed to blurt out my necessity. He 
came over toward me, smiling, and caught 
my shoulders. 
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The Flirtation Wit} 
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Cthe shoe history of the world 
| changed on that day 


| It was a momentous day in the history of shoes when 
Robert H. Foerderer revolutionized methods of leather 
| tanning and gave the world Vici kid. 


The shoes of Vici kid that you buy today are strong and 
| sturdy. They are a beauty to the eye in lustre, color 

and finish. They are firm to the foot, yet pliant to the 
touch. They are flexible to every dictate of fancy and 
fashion. They are adaptable to all designs. 


Shoes of Vici kid became popular thirty-three years ago. 
They are even more popular today. 


bo Buy shoes of Vici kid for dress, for flexibility, for soft- 
ness, for style. 


No other leather combines all the advantages of Vici kid. 


ROBERT abies FOERDERER, Ine 
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Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
‘Oa, Lx, QeN Beet VeloGel ES LMA. on\3 Rite RE SNe VER OHASWBEEN WAN Y” OLHER 


Selling Agencies in all parts of the world 
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Note how the angles of this cross afford protection 
against slipping in ANY direction. 


A real non-skid tread 
—and mileage, too 


HIS magnified reproduction of one of the stag- 

gered crosses which form the tread of the Kelly- 

Springfield Kant-Slip Cord tire explains better 
than anything that could be written why this famous 
tire 1s so sure-footed. 


Of a tough, exceedingly elastic compound, the series 
of high crosses presents to the road a flat tread that re- 
sists to an amazing extent any tendency to slip or skid. 


The Kelly Cord not only has a tread that removes the 
dread of skidding but it also contains all the long de- 
pendable mileage upon which the reputation of the 
Kelly-Springfield tire was built. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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“Hal and I have to hurry back to my 
rooms,”’ he announced quietly. ‘‘He wants 
to get the noon train. Probably he’s told 
you he only stopped here on his way to buy 
a treasure to lay at the feet of his princess.”’ 

I still had one little hand in mine when he 
began speaking. She didn’t speak, but she 
reached out quickly for the cheap muff the 
serious chum was holding toward her, and 
when I said good-by, stammeringly, she 
had both hands firmly tucked away in that 
bit of shabby fur. 

My forced gayety throughout the en- 
gagement festivities I rather enjoyed. I 
had enough of my father’s histrionic ability 
to play the game well, and I fancy I had 
already begun the habit of gentle self-pity 
that let me pretend through so many years 
that it was I and not Theodora who was 
being sacrificed. Whenever I looked at my 
colorless fiancée I had a compassionate 
feeling for myself to think that for honor’s 
sake—where the honor came in isn’t ex- 


actly clear to me now—I was keeping a 


loveless bargain while my heart was filled 
with the charms of Molly. 

I remember the afternoon I gave Theo- 
dora her ring, the beautifully odd ring that 
Phil’s money had bought. The touch of her 
passionless fingers after the firm and joyous 
grip of Molly’s live little hands seemed 
almost more than I could endure. 

The ensuing year slipped by quickly. 
Theodora came up to college as her 
brother’s guest on every possible occasion 
and I gradually grew used to the idea and 
congratulated myself that my feelings for 
Molly had been simply a momentary flash 
in the pan. 

It was on the way to Theodora’s for an 
Easter vacation that I came upon Phil and 
Molly and a lot of their dowdy friends in 
the ugly environs of a stupid junction 
station. 

The three of us walked up and down the 
bare platform, Molly teased me a little 
about my approaching June wedding, and 
Phil watched us eagerly. He confided in 
me, when Molly had gone back to her girl 
friends to leave us to gabble family gossip, 
that Molly and he were not yet engaged, 
that she wouldn’t consent to any sort of 
agreement until they had both been gradu- 
ated. He spoke rather anxiously of the 
loan he had made me the year before and 
asked me if I wouldn’t begin paying it back 
as soon as I assumed the new position an 
uncle of Theodora’s had made for me. He 
still had another year of college, it seemed 
that our elder brother had appealed to him 
for funds for a Holy Land trip that he 
deemed necessary, and the little lame duck 
hadn’t been able to save any of the money 
he had hoped to hoard against the lean 
scribbling years. 


Playing Errand Boy 


Their train left first, a laughing group of 
co-eds struggling into a shabby day coach. 
I honestly intended no offense when I swung 
Molly’s bag toward the Pullman porter. 

“Don’t give it to him!” she cried with 
the prettiest possible little gesture of hu- 
mility. ‘I have to goin with the peasants— 
while you go on to your princess!” 

It was the only conscious rebuke that 
Molly ever gave me, but it cut more 
deeply than she could ever guess. 

She answered Theodora’s wedding cards— 


| I took a savage delight in asking to have 


them sent, hoping it would hurt her—with 
a sweet little letter that was almost conde- 
scending in tone. She couldn’t go to the 
wedding, she said, but she knew that they 
would sometime learn to love each other 
because ‘‘the little lame brother of your 
Prince Charming has limped into my heart, 
as I dare say Hal has tramped into yours, 
and |’ ‘m sure we shall all be happy ever 
after.”’ 

Theodora and I crawled through the first. 
few years comfortably enough. I took cer- 
tain pride in seeing she had her money’s 
worth, and I found my share of the com- 
forts doubly enjoyable after my years of 
penury. 

I was a charming escort, I was always 
carefully dressed, I never missed an appoint- 
ment with her. I even did her errands 
with a sort of dogged cheerfulness, which 
was a bit galling, for she was very dicta- 
torial in her manner and made absolutely 
absurd demands. 

We kept up the farce of my position for 
less than a year. My first six months’ 
salary paid my initiation fees into the vari- 
ous clubs that Theodora’s family made a 
tradition of belonging to. Theo herself was 


_ rather curious about where I 


Curiously indifferent to so- 
cess, but she deemed that the jh 
family—she meant no irony ed 
me that—ought to belong to} 
crowd. I resolutely intended t\, 
with the next money I could geij 
But we quarreled—that wij 
I was manifestly unsuited and | 
for the position he had given we 
we frequently discussed what I yw) 
the spring or in the fall about wo, 
again took any position. i 
We acquired a huge city apa 
motor cars, a microscopi¢e 
that first year. With the arriy; 
son, Theodora decided we n 
the shore for his babyship. 
Building that house let a~ 
foolish, useless errands d 


course; Theo made a great pots 
them, but I knew that my sk 
could have done them far better tlh 
house was not quite finished wh) 
ceived the invitation to Phi 
wedding. 

I haven’t the remotest id 
sessed Theo to decide we mus 


take the baby and his nurse. é | 


The Same Old Molt, 


We had a good deal of troubld 
new car and we didn’t arrive in Na) 
about an hour before the wedding) 
all tired and a bit cross, an 
had assumed the aio 
tone with which she issues ord 
is exhausted. 


hamper of the baby’s bottles, thi: 
that contained the idiotic salad 
were bringing as a gift. 


patience with which the weary | 
cowed chaffeur were obeying Tl 
tating commands. = 

“Just pull up the latch!” orga 
voice. 

My heart stopped beating ] 
caped smashing all the fool bund 
I learned then—what I ought 
known five years before aa ( 
phrase of Molly’s rich you 
more important to me than al th 
sation that Theo’s careful drawl ¢ 
pour into my unwilling ears. 

It was my self-pity that saved 
making a fool of myself. The sim 
that wedding—Molly roguishly 
everyone by opening the door to 
them—nearly broke my heart. 
more wonderful as a woman thi 
been as a girl. 

The same adorable curling hair, 
great questioning teasing eyes, t 
delicately boyish hips—there was 4 
and a humanity about her that 1 
heart hungry. 

They weren’t going on any é 
just going to the tiny apartment { 
fitted up in Boston. Phil had writ 
weeks before, tactfully suggestins 
pay him some or all of the 4 
him. I hadn’t any possible 0 
it except to borrow it. 
from anyone except Theo I w 
explain matters eventually, and I 
borrow it from her without lyi 


even small amounts, I found, 4 
older. She preferred to pay eve 
her personal checks. 


sometime. I still had enough resf 
self so that I wanted to earn 
with which I had bought my lu 
But whenever I suggested ¥ 
she would reiterate that she had€ 
us all, that all that tommyrot 
bored her, and if I wanted to 
I'd better go into politics or lay 
Politics or law! She would 
consented to my taking the tim 
education if I had had the inel 
politics is the last game in the 
man whose wife demands the 
his company morning, noon 
eight days a week. 
(Continued on Page 


nied from Page 62) 
j,—we had four of them— 
{ry well children. Theo was 
jad of them, she spoiled them 
sand my occasional attempts 
yre met with such disagree- 
objections on her part that 
4 They were colorless little 
able; all of them had Theo’s 
r, gray eyes and none-too- 
Wile they were tiny we lived in 
/ heaval of journeying hither 
r» remedy Archie’s anemic 
./prace up Horace after scarlet 
5] we were racing madly back 
rilenoid operations, appendi- 
/,—Theodora seemed to take 
lelight in the stage setting of 
| She would dress herself as 
arse as possible and insist on 
ndlessly unnecessary hours 
ches for fear of a turn for the 
» iseussed details of the chil- 
5 illnesses before them con- 
:metimes seemed as though 
viciously intent on making 
arable little hypochondriacs. 
i to celebrate our tenth wed- 
Siry with a country house- 
y {sold our old place and built 
e| sw one with some money her 
-/dleft her. Theo set her heart 
party a family affair. She 
drag my ministerial brother, 
‘t seen since he married us, 
ile West. Family on my part 
gered group of persons who 
ed to see one another. I’d 
lonee since his marriage, and 
y(ad both attended my grand- 
nil. Mother was positively 
e d home by the thousand and 
gndfather had attached to his 


cied that my entire family 
my—that is, my wife’s— 
d though I thought my atti- 
nem perfect, I dare say that 
was as maddeningly conde- 
eo was toward me. Her own 
41a jolly enough group; they 
(2 another perfectly. By far 
in of them was my old chum, 
‘frankly called his family 
urgeoisie. 
chil were the last to arrive; 
hwith them a pair of young- 
si ply took my breath away. 
scoundrels—‘“‘one free, and 
our,” as the baby of the pair 
Hobling with health and mis- 
ith their mother’s dazzling 
yore very droll clothes—some 
1! Phil’s had designed them— 
/, poise that made me want.to 
W young hopefuls’ necks. 
r,uproarious, irresistible, the 
2|ld bowed down before them. 
yining was to last three days. 
chat time it is an actual fact 
iddies seemed normal for the 
eir fretful half-invalid lives. 


—— 


fie Philandering 


day Phil asked me with anx- 
sment if I couldn’t get him 
ed. By some melodramatic 
ii was just an hour afterward 
V ly examining Theo’s engage- 


¢7 the sort of ring Prince Hal 
girl!” I heard her glorious 
1\—I fancied wistfully. .Then 
t own modest pearl. ‘‘Look, 
|ught mine with poems about 
¢ him forever nearly to sell 
dit, but he wouldn’t let any- 
No0ems go into it.” 

cr of all was a very elaborate 
jich several hundred guests 
d I had slaved for weeks over 
\(.etails of the affair. An out- 


reded a dinner that was to be 
lance, with a garden masque 


ai 


THE SATURDAY 


and tableaux to fill in the interval between 
the dinner and the dance. We had engaged 
a professiona] tableauist to arrange some 
of our guests in poses in a great gilt frame 
cunningly lighted. 

Frankly the day had been annoyingly 
tiresome. Theo was tired from the strain 
and exceedingly sharp in her criticisms of 
me when details occasionally went wrong. 
I am usually pretty level-headed, but it was 
warm, I was irritated and I drank far more 
than was good for me at dinner. 

It was inevitable that the poser chap 
should eateh at Molly, but I was utterly 
unprepared for the glory that greeted us 
when the curtains parted languorously and 
showed us Molly as Lady Hamilton. Her 
beauty was too much for my _ wine- 
exhilarated spirits. After the applause had 
died away I hurried to the door of the 
improvised dressing tent and waited for 
her to come out. I coaxed her into a tea 
arbor, and under the cover of that won- 
derful night with the seductive music 
drowning the last scrap of my self-control, 
I got down on my knees and made a maud- 
lin fool of myself pouring out my years of 
pent-up emotions, blaming myself, debasing 
myself for my cowardice, my avarice. I 
don’t know exactly what I intended to do; 
I had only one thought in mind—to let 
Molly know how I adored her. 


A Gold-Plated Errand Boy 


When I stopped for breath Molly put her 
rough little hand on mine; it was the first 
time she had ever touched me since the day 
I kissed her. She spoke so quietly that she 
completely sobered me. 

“Look here, Hal,’’ she began in a very 
matter-of-fact way. ‘I suppose I ought to 
get majestically angry, the way they do in 
books or plays; or that Theo ought to come 
in suddenly and find you, or something of 
that sort happen—but this isn’t very star- 
tling. I know you’ve been going around 
thinking you loved me all these years. I 
know you loved me that first time you saw 
me. But’’—she was so tender and pitying 
she might have been talking to a child— 
“even if we did kiss each other once, that 
doesn’t mean that we’re either of us leading 
blasted lives forever after because we can’t 
keep on kissing. Isuppose I could have loved 
you for a little while—you were a regular 
Prince Charming in those days—but, you 
see,’ she added quaintly, ““you wanted to 
be a Prince Consort instead. And it’s such 
a beast of a job’’—she was quite calm and 
judicial now—‘“I don’t. wonder you’re 
bored with it. Why, you’re just a gold- 
plated errand boy—not a real interest in 
the world except a mawkishly sentimental 
one in me. I’ve been going to stop that 
this long time. You might just as well stop 
being sorry you didn’t stoop to me. I 
wouldn’t have married you in a thousand 
years. I’d have found you out.” 

“But you married Phil,” I stammered. 

“Bless him, yes!’”’ she murmured. ‘He 
limps instead of struts! And he’s getting 
somewhere.” 

When I straightened out the accounts for 
that housewarming I did the first juggling 
I’ve ever done with Theo’s money. I got 
the five hundred and the interest and sent 
it to Phil. 

It’s years since then. I haven’t seen 
Molly in all that time, and I love her more 
madly than ever. I can’t beat it out of me. 
It’s no comfort to me, it constantly nags 
and irritates me. It’s so melodramatic a 
bit of retribution that I’ve no patience 
with it. 

I’mstill doing Theo’s errands well. Tend- 
ing to opening and closing our various 
homes and arranging for all our outings 
and operations. I work hard at my trade, 
but I don’t advise any other young Amer- 
ican to go into it. The prince-consort 
business isn’t-overcrowded in our country, 
for the simple reason that most men have 
the common sense to see it isn’t an Amer- 
ican job. 
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Your -uropean 
Tri Dp need cost 
you little wy 


F you are planning a trip to Europe learn today 
at what a moderate expense you can have the 
vacation of your life! Your Government has pre- 
pared a booklet of suggested itineraries and their 
costs. Itis now possible to go to Europe and return 
on one of the finest ships afloat, first class passage, 


spending three weeks abroad, for only $750. 


Great Government Ships 


U. S. Government ships, operated to Europe 
by the United States Lines, are marvels of luxury, 
speed and safety. A voyage on the famous George 
Washington, the President Harding or President 
Roosevelt, constitutes a supremely memorable 
experience. The ships ply between New York 
and Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. You 
should know about them. You will be proud of 
your ships, and the unsurpassed service they offer 
at low cost. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U., S, 2472 


Write Today 


Send the information blank 
today for full details. Get 
your Government’s hand- 
somely illustrated descriptive 
booklet, showing: actual 
photographs of interiors on 
U. S. Government ships. 
Learn how economically you 
can make your trip to Eu- 


rope. Send the blank today. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts and also information 
regarding the U. S. Government ships. 

I am considering a trip to Europe L), to the Orient ey, 
to South America 01. 


If I go date will be about 


My Name 


Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F. Dz 


Town 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 75 State St., Boston, Mass. 
155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Mich. 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Watch This 


Column 
And “Write me a letter.” 


CARL LAEMMLE 


Write mea letter. Tell me the title 
of your favorite book or story which 
you would like to see produced 
on the screen. No, it doesn’t make 
any difference whether it was pub- 
lished recently or a long time ago. 
I'll look it up and see whether it 
lends itself to effective picturi- 


zation. 
as eae 


My earnest desire is to make the 
kind of pictures you like. And | 
believe the work of choosing sub- 
jects, or plots, is as much your re- 
sponsibility as it is mine. You are 
the ones to be pleased. I never 
will know what you want, or like, 
though, unless you tell me. 
a 


You realize, probably, that UNI- 
VERSAL is equipped to make any 
kind of picture under the sun. All 
of Universal City,Cal., isa moving- 
picture city, and if necessary and 
desirable we draw on the whole 
civilized and uncivilized world for 
appropriate and faithful back- 
ground. So, write me a letter. 
Let’s work together. 
x ok  & 


Incidentally keep watch for Univer- 
sal Jewels: ““The Abysmal Brute,”’ - 
by Jack London, starring Reginald 
Denny; and “‘Bavu,” from the 
famous stage play entitled ‘The 
Attic of Felix Bavu.”’ I cordially 
recommend both pictures. Ask 
the manager of your favorite thea- 
tre to book them. 
rae Bae 3” 

And remember, finally, that you 
can't see all that is best in pictures 
unless you see UNIVERSALS. 


Don’t forget to write. 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


1600 Bade te oh Nee York ce 


THE SATURDAY 


Damp cobwebs sailed from the blazing 
sun to chill Laban’s face and he hugged 
the living body against his chest. There 
was another man coming through the 
grass. Jesse, this time, his hair reddened 
by a drop of light that rode his head. 

Laban nodded as his half brother came 
across the wall in a fine leap and said, 
“True, Jess?’’ and Jesse nodded back. 

They shook hands clumsily around 
David’s width, and soon Jesse said in his 
strange, slow voice, “‘Dry up, Dave! 
Laban’ll be ashamed of you, son. It was 
comin’ soon, anyways. Dry up, sonny.” 

Jesse had always this air of cool au- 
thority. He stood now, naked to his waist, 
with soap drying in the roots of his hair, 
which seemed darker, the color of molasses. 

He said, “I was gettin’ bathed Come 
on, Dave. The kid didn’t sleep any last 
night, Laban. He’s all shaken up. Don’t 
mind him. He anh *t seen you in five years. 
Come on, Davy 

The tamed car carried them back to the 
dooryard, where hired men were awkward 
and two old hired women began to pet 
David. The telephone jangled ceaselessly 
and people came; Laban’s three uncles, 
Jesse’s two aunts with their husbands. 
Gray Luther Cole rode a great horse up to 
the steps. He was David’s other grand- 
father; utterly deaf, beautiful. 

He roared tenderly at Laban, “Well, 
man’s grass, ain’t he?’’ and cuffed David’s 
head after tossing him a ten-dollar gold 
piece. 

The long stone porch filled with whisper- 
ing folk. Dogs thoughtfully looked at the 
horseless carriage. Old people murmured 
that it was well to end so, with a Bible 
spread on his knees and without pain. 

Laban found Jesse knotting a black tie 
in his bedroom as the last sun sparkled on 
heavy walnut. 

The young man said, ‘‘Funeral tomor- 
row, Laban? The kid’ll feel better.” 

“Sure. You’re lookin’ fine, Jess!” 

“T’m all right, Laban. Ain’t grown 
much, d’you think?” 

He had not grown taller since 1895, but 
his shoulders had swelled; and Laban 
poked his chest with a pipestem, grinning. 

He said, “‘This Miss Pollard ain’t down- 
stairs? I wouldn’t know if I saw her.” 

Pe NiQe 2 

‘“What aged woman is she?’’ 

““Twenty-one,” said Jesse, strapping his 
belt. 
ss “Get out! A girl that age goin’ to marry 

im? 

Jesse picked up Laban’s left hand with 
the sapphire ring on it and studied this, 
drawling, ‘‘There’s ten in her family, 
Laban. My ma didn’t like her, but she’s a 
nice kind of a girl. Davy’s fond of her. 
Her father’s this new plumber. There 
ain’t the hell of a lot of work for a plumber 
in Buford, really. Laban, pa’s left 
me the place in his will. You don’t get 
nothin’ but his bank stock and the cash. 
We'll fix that different after the a 

“You go to thunder!” said Laban, ter- 
ribly touched. ‘‘Pa gave me the money to 
go to Oregon on and I sold out for twenty 
thousand. You soak your head, son! 
You’ve run this place ever since you was 
in long pants! I wouldn’t take an acre off 
you!” 

“Tt ain’t square, Laban. Ma influenced 
him, kind of, and 

“Dry up! She was nice to Davy, even 
if she didn’t like me, and,” Laban said, 
with justice, ‘‘women that believe in hell 
don’t ever like them that just don’t. Don’t 
you worry about nothin’. The kingdom’s 
yours and it ought to be. And if there’s 
any whisky in the house, gimme a slug. 
I feel washed out like a handkerchief on a 
girl’s lookin’ glass.” 

He must tell everyone of Jesse’s loyalty 
before his own mother’s kin began to talk. 
Laban wiped his mouth and strolled down 
the short stairs into a dusky gathering of 
women. 

Luther Cole roared, “‘Hey, Laban, I sent 
Davy in to fetch out Abishag. He was 
crawlin’ under your gas’line buggy.” 

Laban said slowly, working his lips so 
that the deaf man might read them, ‘‘ Who 
you callin’ Abishag?”’ 

“Read your Bible,”’ said his father-in- 
law; “I ain’t even religious and I know 
that much! You’ re plain ign’rant, Laban! 
Abishag was the gal they married off to the 
old king to nuss him. Come out here and 
show me this contraption.” 
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ABISHAG 


(Continued from Page 13) 


He walked about the car suspiciously and 
yelled rudenesses as to its color and shape. 
It would be no good on the hills of Buford 
County, but he would buy it to keep in his 
livery stable, and young David might like 
to play with it. 

“T hear you spoil David outrageous.” 

““You’d got him all spoiled before you 
packed him East. Hey, Laban, you and 
Jess got to do somethin’ in the way of kind- 
ness for Annie Pollard. Her dad’s shif’less 
and her ma’s sickly. I got two of her 
brothers workin’ to the stable, but they 
ain’t old enough to hist a collar on a hoss, 
reely! You an’ Jess fix the gal up with a 
check, now, so’s some young feller’!] marry 
her. She’s a nice gal,”’ said Cole, “‘but her 
folks is down out of Jersey and her dad 
plays the stinkenest hand of poker I ever 
seen.”’ 

His harsh deaf-man’s voice rolled in the 
oblong among trees and buildings of mossy 
gray stone that were fading in the dusk. 

“Well, we’ll do somethin’ for her.” 

“You better! Better marry her your- 
self. She’s black-headed, and you like ’em 
so. She better get married right off or she’ll 
be an old maid,” said Cole. He had let his 
one daughter marry Laban when she was 
fifteen and had the poorest opinion of 
women who lingered unwed after twenty. 
He bellowed, ‘“‘She’s the right age for Jess 
or one of my boys. She spoils Dave awful. 
It was him sicked your pa on to marry her.” 

His wife swooped and arrested the narra- 
tive, telling Laban over a puffed shoulder, 
“He’s getting perfectly scandalous, Laban! 
Says whatever he thinks. He tells Davy 
the awfulest stories about the Civil War. 
Ain’t Davy grown up handsome? We'll 
have supper ready in a minute.” 

The peace of four hundred acres shut in 
the house so that its quiet babble seemed 
a chant, and Laban was soothed when his 
son found him on the barnyard gate. 
David’s voice had descended to a singsong 
basso and he was ready to talk about horse- 
less carriages. 

“Was one came through from Pitts- 
burgh back last year, the day before Jess’ 
ma died. Busted down by the station. Mr. 
Pollard helped fix it. Dad, where d’you 
put the oil in, huh?” 

“This Pollard’s a plumber?” 

“Well, he does anything mechanical, 
kind of, dad. He’s from Hartford, C’necti- 
cut, first off. Annie got born in Trenton, 
though. Dad, she’d just stopped readin’ to 
grandpa and gone off home when I came 
and found him. Dad, what’d you do with 
myiingien hut back of the pig pen, huh? 

a Es 

He wiggled in close to his father and 
pawed him with hard fingers, childish in 
excitement. Night brought some early fire- 
flies that shed glow fleetly among the 
trees. The bell rang and Laban stalked up 
the steps with an arm over his child. Sup- 
per was prodigally laid for all these mouths 
in the red dining room, and Luther Cole 
roared, ‘‘Hey, Laban, here’s Annie Pollard! 
Come and set with her so’s she can pet 
Davy.” 
The girl had a black shawl drawn over 
her dress, and her hiir was smooth now. 

Laban pulled back a chair for her and 
stuttered, ‘‘Think I saw you walkin’ down 
the road, right now.”’ 

“Davy told me you’d bought a carriage 
in Harrisburg and were driving down in it. 
Like it? 

“Why, I ain’t got the hang of it yet. I 
got along just so-so.” 

Laban admired her. Her tawny hands 
trembled in her lap; she talked of horseless 
carriages. She said that steam cars were 
more reliable; her lips worked behind her 
napkin. She was a fine woman, the gor- 
geous Indian princess of a calendar. He 
watched her nails dig in palms paler than 
her fingers. A breast of jelly twitched like 
a melting huge garnet when she passed it 
over Laban’s wrists to young David, and 
her hand was snow when she dropped a 
spoon. The lamps in painted-china shades 
made the whole room pulse as they swayed 
in a breath from the fields. Men spoke of 
hay. Women, bending past sons and hus- 
bands, spoke of dresses to be mended. 
Jesse sat in his father’s chair and it was 
plain that all these people knew about the 
will. His was the kingdom, and Laban ad- 
mired him too.” 

‘Jess is the only king that hasn’t been 
yellow-headed in the memory of man, Miss 
Pollard.” 


‘“He looks like his mother, 
SOh; your folks moved he t 
ma died off?’ 

BLS we came down fro 
She was angry at somethj 
out of a fine home and the di} 
Mrs. King? Or that she was 
was conscious of her turmoil y 
fingers, when his hand fel] ton 

shut on it. 
“Til drive you down hon, 


“‘I’d be obliged if you wou’ 
David wanted to climb or) 
the buggy, but Laban order 
stay home, son,’’ with Fal 
and the boy merely ran dow 
beside the trotting horse, hit, 
bobbing in the starlight. He, 
by from a gatepost, and La 
the horse along the road, th; 
The girl parted fora time. | 
“Mr. King 
“Don’t jad: If you can hd 
She sat still and Laban let tl 
The valley drifted from all gui 
of shadow and his mind chase 
ting back to the house on big {| 
cooling his reddened lids. 
finger the tires of the motores 
sit on the cushions. The dew 
his cotton breeches; he mig) 
Laban forgot this woman. 
“Mr. King 
“Hey? I ain’t askin’ any qui 
“T told your father I just cc 
him right before I left th) 
Maybe it might have—upset 
Laban’s teeth met the i 
tongue. After a while he saic 
“Oh, no! He ain’t been w 
three years, Jess kept writin’, 
monia bad the winter my w 
Jess looked for him to go pret’ 
was you, I wouldn’t worry. 
in you to tell me. I wouldn 
was old.” , 
The horse curved into a hol 
of Buford, and lads were idlin 
frocks under the trees before 
built long ago of stone from t 
brick baked by Laban’s grandi 
Pollard drew up her shawl 0} 
“This is certainly a change 
I’ve been livin’ out in Oregon. 
She said “‘I expect so,” h 
cleared her voice to go on, | 
beside the post office.” 
“You needn’t to worry abo 


way todo. He was awful nice 
when it came to bein’ laughed 
ing a man as old as—I couldn 

“T don’t blame you,’ ” said 
nothin’,’”’ and helped her out 
sign that announced Plumbing, 
Windmills Repaired, in lette 
large. 

David got down from the ge 
the buggy slued to turn | 
washed stones, and Laban sti 
the boy tuck himself against h 

The new bass said, “I guess 
sorry.” 

“What for, Dave?” 

“For grandpa dyin’.” 

Laban said, ‘ ‘Oh, sure! he’ 
now.’ 

“Yes. Dad, there was some 
happened. Dad, I’ve been wi 
you. I don’t guess,” David 
wetting his father’s ear, ‘that. 
tell Uncle Jess. It’s this: I 
grandpa’s boots on for him s} 
he said he was scared to get n 
Annie, because folks’d laugh 
marryin’ a young girl when he 
kind of. He asked would I t 
I said I didn’t dare to, but her 
I’d tell her. And I was gan 
home and tell her, only bu 
first, see? I was helpi 
bath ——” , 

““Why, Jess is twenty-three. 
to help him get clean.” 

“‘He’s got to scrub the 
ain’t he? And his sho 
where he busted it last v 
woods. I always scrub the 
for him when I’m round. 
got away before I could sf 
I went downstairs and 

(Continued on Pa: 
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y. HIS famous insignia is a mark of distinction. 

- for character—in fabrication, appear- 

| ance and performance. It represents a motor 
r, every part and piece of which is made and 
Measured to the highest standards. 


Vt j in addition, it has a much deeper signifi- 

| cance. 

For the cars which bear this emblem give a 
ell-nigh perfect performance, being entirely 
tee, at all times, from all vibration. 
he Rickenbacker Six, to the best of our 

knowledge, is the only car made which has no 

| period of vibration. 

| The new series is ready. Dealers everywhere. 


} 


i Te ouring Phaeton—$1485 Coupe—$r885 Sedan—§1o85 
ir f. 0. b. Detroit 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 
Detroit Michigan 
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Sealdsweet 


Sealdsweet Florida oranges are 
rich in vitamines and other 
essential food elements 
THE food and health values of oranges 
have been established by dieticians and 
stomach specialists and are widely rec- 

ognized by general practitioners. 


All agree it is the juice of oranges which 
contains the constituents that give these 
fruits their great usefulness in the main- 
tenance and restoration of health. 


Excelling in every element of inner good- 
ness, delicious and tempting to the taste, 
Sealdsweet Florida oranges contain more 
juice than others and consequently have 
greater vitamine contents. 


The exquisite flavor and the sparkling 
sweetness of the juice from Sea/dsweet 
Florida oranges combine to splendid ad- 
vantage in any number of pleasing drinks, 
ices, sherbets, soups, etc. 


Whether bright, golden or russet in 
color, you may buy with the assurance 
that they are always juicy 


SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 
“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 
ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT” 

Contains tested recipes for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways of the juices of these food and health 


fruits. Illustrated in natural colors; invaluable in 
the household, helpful in sickrooms. A gift copy is 


yours for the asking. Address: 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
‘Florida Grapefruit 


Always appetizing and healthful, better 
than ever during the spring months. Buy 
big ones when you purchase Sea/dsweet 
grapefruit and you will get fruits that for 
almost a year have been storing up health- 
ful food elements for your enjoyment. 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges 
and grapefruit—insist that they 
be furnished to you in wrappers 
bearing this trademark, 


ae FuOiiaa 


Sealdsweet 
Grapefruit. 
Grape-Ice 


See recipe in 
Free book) 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Well, it can’t none of it be helped, son. 
Why ain’t I to tell Jess?” 

David said, with impatience: ‘“‘Cause 
he’ll blow me clean to hell for not doin’ 
what grandpa told me. Dad, Jess is awful 
nice an’ all, an’ I like him next best to you, 
dad;. but he’s awful dutiful about every- 
thing. I could tell him I’d got to help him 
scrub the back of his head, but that 
wouldn’t come even. He’d take the tar out 
of me for not doin’ what grandpa said 
to ” 

“Hey, does Jess thrash you?” 

“No, but he’d talk at me. I’d just as 
soon get thrashed as have Jess talk at me 
like when he’s mad. It’s fierce! He can 
talk like his mamma did when anybody 
cussed front of her. Like that!” 

“Get out! Nobody can talk like Jess’ 
ma did when her blood was up! She could 
rip the hide off a cow! If it wasn’t for her, 
son, you’d have got born right here in 
Buford, not in Oregon. She clean talked me 
out of the state of Pennsylvania. You 
never heard her talk in her young days. 
She was gettin’ weak and kind of am’able 
before I sent you home. Sonny, she could 
used to grab Ecclesiastes in one hand and 
Jeremiah in the other and speak until the 
skin was raw. They don’t make women like 
her no more. She was what you might call 
a survival.” 

David weakly said, ‘‘Gee!”’ stunned by 
this stately noun, but insisted, leading the 
horse away, ‘‘ Well, Jess can send it pretty 
fast, dad. He can cuss good too! Well, not 
so good as Grandpa Cole or you could, but 
pretty good.” 

“Son, Jess ain’t got the temper to reely 
cuss. Jess is too good-natured to get the 
brimstone in it. You’ve got to have a 
streak of devil in you to cuss—well, beau- 
tiful. The Kings have always been good- 
natured, mostly because we’re lucky and 
have good digestions. Jess’ ma was a 
McCumber and they’ve all got gravel in 
’em somewheres. They’re stuck up, to 
start with, the whole family. Lord knows 
why! Old Theophilus McCumber may 
have been a gen’ral back in the Rev’lution- 
ary War, but when your grandpa married 
Jess’ ma her folks came to the weddin’ 
down off the hills hoppin’ from grass to 
grass so’s the stones wouldn’t hurt their 
bare feet! They’ve always been scornful 
of plain human beings. I hear Jess’ ma 
didn’t like this Miss Pollard.” 

“Dunno,”’ said David, out of a stall. 
“Well, she didn’t like any girls. When- 
ever Jess took a girl ridin’ or to a dance or 
somethin’, his mamma always acted like 
she—whoever this girl was—was a mur- 
deress or somethin’, or like that. Hey, 
dad, Jess learned me to box! I’ll show you 
af—after the funeral.” 

The kinsfolk went spreading off into the 
fans of farm land stretched along the 
valley, into Buford in carriages of Luther 
Cole’s stable; and Laban watched Jesse 
say good night to tiresome old women, to 
remote, garrulous Kings fluttered by this 
momentous death, to some brown-haired, 
disapproving McCumbers. The dutiful 
Jesse shook hands and took consolation 
with his endless, grave smile and Laban 
admired him violently. Jess’ hair was 
dulled by lamplight, and he stood in the 
hall under a hanging pink globe adorned 
with tiger lilies, alert, nodding to questions 
and answering in his soft, queer voice, 
trained on verses of the Old Testament. 

“Yes, yes. See you tomorrow. Thanks 
for droppin’ in. G’night. G’night, Cousin 
Bertha—yes.”’ 

It was just that he should have the great 
farm and the grave glory of being the fifth 
King in the stone house. He would do all 
things properly; he belonged to Buford. 
It had seemed strange when he came to 
take young David home from Oregon in 
1895, to see him anywhere else than here. 
Certainly, this was Jesse’s place. He fitted 
Laban’s faney of what a King should be; 
someone sober and majestic, very kind, who 
seldom laughed at! jokes and never made 
them. David thumped up to bed and 
Laban stood in the porch while Jesse made 
the rounds, a lantern shimmering when 
he passed beyond the half moon of gray 
glow shed on the dooryard by these lamps. 

‘Goin’ to cut hay in the north field day 
after tomorrow, Labe,”’ said Jesse, blow- 
ing out the lantern on the steps. ‘‘ Looks 
right, don’t it?” 

“Sure!” 

Jesse sat down and Apt ak a shoe off, 
saying heavily, “By hell! I knew there 
was somethin? in here! Piece of a match. 
Been killin’ me all night.” 
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“Well, 
shoe off?” 

“T’d got to do the polite to the folks, 
Labe. Say a 

“Say,’”’ said Laban, “‘I admire you like 
anything, Jess, and you’ve been a good 
brother to the kid; but ain’t it time you 
stopped bein’ polite and dutiful? Why 
don’t you bust up to Philadelphia and get 
some rest now? You ain’t been away from 
Buford but to get shot at in that dog- 
fight in Cuba two years back since you 
fetched Dave home in ’95. This here’s the 
year 1900. You started bein’ good in the 
year 1877. You didn’t even ery when you 
was a baby. Go on! I’ll get the hay in.” 

Jesse rubbed a sock on the dewy stones 
and lighted a cigarette. He said, ‘‘Oh, I 
ain’t got any more morals than anybody 
else, Labe.”’ 

“Go on. Your ma was a McCumber! 
You’re good. It’s no fault of yours. It’s 
h’reditary, like Dave talkin’ too much. 
Hey, the kid says your shoulder’s still stiff 
where you busted it.” 

“Tt kind of is, Labe.”’ 

Laban sat down and passed a palm 
across the flat back. Jesse sighed and 
settled against him, suddenly very young 
in this shadow, and suddenly he gave a 
childish laugh. 

“Hey, don’t tell Dave, but I got my 
shoulder busted in a fight out on West 
Hill. I told him and pa I was gettin’ in 
firewood. Got shoved down a rock off 
some snow. It was icy.”’ 

“Go on! I don’t believe it of you! Who 
thrashed you?”’ 

“He didn’t! I thrashed him. Only I 
got up off’n him and my heel caught on 
this snow and I went hell-to-south down 
this rock, see? I never busted anything 
before. It was kind of stoopid, afterwards, 
lyin’ in bed. Dave read me all the big med- 
icine book. Never knew there was so many 
diseases. Say, Labe, you got married when 
you was twenty-one. Think a feller’s better 
to get married young?” 

“Who’s the girl, Jess?” 

“Oh, I ain’t none. I wanted to know 
what you thought, though. Ma always 
spoke against it.” 

‘She was jealous of you, brother.” 

Jesse admitted, ‘‘ Well, she had notions 
about things, Labe. But about bein’ 
married?” 

Laban’s humor flooded up. The grave 
King wanted advice. The humorist said, 
“Why, it’s interestin’, Jess! To try to 
study out why they want ribbons on a 
night dress and none on the parlor curtains, 
one week, and the other way next; or why 
she would laugh her head off on Sunday 
when I cracked jokes with a good-lookin’ 
Danish hired girl and give me a buzz saw 
on Monday for tippin’ my hat at a skinny 
widow with just one tooth. Say, when 
did you get that gold band on that front 
tooth, boy?” 

“Christmas. Busted it.” 

“Tt’s a pity. We’ve all got good teeth, 
and a gold band shows up. Well, I don’t 
know anything more interestin’ than bein’ 
married, once. I never could see why she’d 
kiss Dave’s toes off for spillin’ his milk 
bottle and then slap him for sittin’ in the 
ink, Better get married, Jess 

“Oh, well,” said Jesse, “T ain't a girl 
ready to hand. Nor I ain’t as good-lookin’ 
as you, Labe. Women don’t take to me 
much. Last time I tried to kiss one she 
heaved a monkey wrench at me. Well, 
let’s go to bed. I ain’t slept good lately.” 

“Why?” 

Jesse got up and said in an awed fashion, 
“Tt’s like—if I believed in that kind of 
truck—why, it’s like a _ fortune-tellin’ 
dream. I kept dreamin’ that pa was dead. 
I’d see him die all kinds of ways. Scared 
me awake three or four times.” 

“Well, you knew his heart was weak. 
It’s no wonder you’d dream of it. You look 
kind of used up.” 

“Well, I am, Labe; to tell you the 
truth, I didn’t like this gettin’ married at 
his age. There wasn’t any way to stop it. 
Annie came out here to help Dave with his 
algebra and she’d read the Bible to pa. 
To marry her was a kind of charity. She’s 
so dog poor and—and nice. But it worried 
me some. I suppose she’s pretty upset.”’ 

“Why, to tell you the truth, bud, I think 
she’s kind of relieved,” said Laban. 

Jesse swung his empty shoe and nodded 
down. His long face eased into a smile 
without a goal. He smiled at the night or 
the noise of water falling over rock two 
miles away. 

He murmured, ‘‘ Dave wanted to try an’ 
dive over Skunk Falls last week, but I 
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didn’t let him. You're hon { 
Labe?’ i 
“Honest, Jess.” 
“Well, that’s fine,” said Je 
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Davy. Say, Davy, who's” 

David didn’t know. ; 
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Well, ” David politell fied 
the gray beauty of his eyes ¢ 
funnel of the phonograph bj 
washstands in the window, “ili 
want me to help carry : a 
whistle.” 

He trotted off. Summer 
empty. The town of Buon 
finished supper, and the door! 
store banged loudly behind Daj 
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Annie Pollard was still in her 
worn at the cemetery, 4 
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She said, “Oh, it’s you!” 
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he wants, Miss Pollard. I’m | 
this tiking machine. How m 
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(Continued on Page’ 
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J, Cole calling me Absalom!” 
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re}yut you’ve made me laugh. 
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Laban looked at the empty shop and 
chuckled, “‘ Well, he spoke right out!”’ 

“D’you guess Annie’ll catch measles, 
dad?” 

“No; she’s too strong-minded, Davy.” 

“Well, what would he fire Cheney for, 
dad? 
got on the place. Let’s go home and see. 
How much music did you get?” 

The expulsion of Cheney, a lank youth 
with large ears, was not complete. He 
lingered on the porch, and the two hired 
women nervously withdrew from his dis- 
grace as Laban walked up the steps. 

Having gulped twice, the fellow began, 
“T don’t call it justice, Mr. King!’’ and 
sniffled into a straw hat. 

“‘Jesse’s usually pretty just. 
what you got to say, though.” 

“All I did was to say to the boys what 
Davy’s grandfather said about Miss Pol- 
lard. It ain’t like I ie 

“Mr. Cole’s stone deaf and talks like he 
was thinking out loud. But what’s this 
you said?” 

The youth gabbled: “Why, that you 
ought to marry Miss Pollard so’s she 
wouldn’t be disappointed. I was tellin’ 
that, and Jess come out of the bathroom 
window in his underduds and tol’ me I 
ought to be hung, pretty near, and that 
Miss Pollard was as good as your father’s 
widow, and you couldn’t marry her, and a 
lot more! I kep’ tryin’ to bust in and say 
somethin’ back, and he give me a lift on 
the eye and ui 

“Oh, go get your supper,”’ said Laban, 
“and keep your mouth shut on Miss 
Pollard! Jess is upset, like we all are. 
Thought you was talkin’ disrespectful of 
pa. You can stay, boy. Tell the men that 
the north hay’s to be cut tomorrow and 
put a wet sock on your eye. Jess certainly 
lammed you fine!”’ 

David played the ten cylinders ten times 
after supper, and musingly stood on one 
foot before the fireplace still filled with 
white tuberoses. 

He said, “I dunno why Jess would be so 
mad at that, dad. There’s no sense to it. 
And grandpa wasn’t goin’ to marry her, 
anyways, like I told you. If you got 
engaged to a girl and didn’t get married, 
why, I’d marry her if I thought she de- 
served it.” 

“You’ve got a kind heart, son. I’m 
sorry I missed seein’ Jess mad. You tell 
me he can get so, and that Cheney’s eye is 
areal medallion. But I never saw the boy 
mad.” 

“Well, he gets maddest when he gets 
mad at someone he likes. He likes Cheney, 
and Cheney’s as big as him, so that’s why 
he hit him. Just’’—David yawned— 
“before his mamma died, she was scoldin’ 
him for goin’ with common people in town 
and he got so mad his face was green. He 
came into my room and busted his fist 
through a window.” 

““Who’d Jess been goin’ with that the 
old lady picked on him?” 

“T dunno. I never listened to her 
much. Dad, d’you expect they’ll make 
kind of half-size horseless carriages pretty 
quick?” 


I’ll hear 


, 


The grass was raked in green ridges 
throughout the north meadow, and Jesse 
wrote lengthily from Pittsburgh about the 
crab apples. The grass turned yellow un- 
der terrific suns that changed David’s pink 
to pale brown and forced him to wear a vast 
hat as he swaggered after his father among 
stacks. 

“Dad, you wouldn’t think that anything 
so green as grass could get so yellow so 


“You're filled up with wisdom, son. 
You tell me Jess gets green in the face 
when he’s mad?” 

“Like that,’’ said David, plucking a pale 
clover too young for demolition by the 
blades. 

“T think you're braggin’. Spit in his eye 
when he comes home so’s I can see him 
turn green. I’d admire it prodigious. This 
hay could come in tomorrow. No, I’d like 
to see Jess mad—real mad, just once.” 

The fancy of the long, kind face bril- 
liantly green about the gray eyes made 
Laban chuckle. He drove down to call on 
Annie Pollard in the yard behind her 
father’s shop, where some nasturtiums 
were doing well in pots made of broken 
drains. 

The girl assured him, ‘“‘Oh, when I hurt 
his mouth with the monkey wrench he 
looked just so terrible that I thought he’d 
never speak to me again, Laban.” 

(Continued on Page 73) 


Cheney’s as good a feller as we’ve-. 
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Saas: 


— Good Buildings 
Deserve 
Good Hardware 


NOOD Hardware, like 
good plumbing and 
good heating, adds perma- 
nently to the investment 
value of a building. 


And Good Hardware is a 
joy to live with—never a 
nuisance. 


The difference in cost be- 
tween Good Hardware and 
poor is only a fraction of 
a percent of the cost of a 
building. The difference in 
the way it works, the way it 
looks and the way it lasts is 
the real difference. 


If you are interested in building, write for 
booklet, “Good Buildings Deserve Good 


Hardware.” 


Poe GOR BN 


SINCE 1849 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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A—The playing 
surfaces made of 
a substance over 
which the needle 
travels almost in- 
A\ audibly. 


. B—The much 
B harder center core 

which resists 
warping. 


Ernani —‘‘Ernani inyo- 
lami.’’ Rosa Ponselle. 

Romeo and Juliet—‘‘ Ah! 
Leve-toi soleil.’’ 
Charles Hackett. 


Paraphrase on 
Paderewski’s Minuet. 49950 
Toscha Seidel. $1.50 
Mefistofele Prologo— 
‘*Ave Signor.”’ 


Golondron. From Maruxa. A-6225 


Jose Mardones. $1.50 
\\ Prince Igor. ‘‘Slave 
Dance.”’ 
Zampa Overture. 
Metropolitan Opera A-6218 


House Orchestra. $1.50 
Sally in Our Alley. 


Cherry Ripe. 
London String Quartet. 


A-3677 
$1.00 


oA new beauty Mi 
music that amazes 


all who hear 


N the very fact that they could reproduce 
music at all, the early phonograph records 
were marvelous sensations. Then in swift suc- 
cession came such tremendous improvements 
as made the world gasp. Closer and closer 
reproduction came to the living, thrilling 
original. The most ambitious musical adven- 
tures were undertaken. No artist was too 
famous or exclusive to be approached, no 
music too noble or imposing to be attempted. 
It seemed as if reproduction had virtually 
reached its zenith—yet, like a shadowy, for- 
bidding form, there stood between the finality 
of perfection and its realization one seemingly 
insuperable barrier—the ever-present filing 
sound of the needle traveling over the record, 
insistent, intrusive; robbing the most enchant- 
ing music of just so much of its beauty as to 
leave the listener just short of satisfied. 

And then came the good news that Columbia 
had perfected a process of constructing phono- 
graph records in layers or leaves—permitting 
a hard, strong center or core, surfaced with a 
substance of such exquisitely fine texture and 
such unbelievable smoothness that the noise of 
the needle gliding over it is reduced to the 
ultimate thinness of perceptible sound. 

Since Columbia New Process Records were 
announced, on October 31st of last year, dis- 
criminating music lovers everywhere through- 
out the land have enthusiastically hailed them 
as the greatest outstanding phonograph im- 
provement since the invention of the disc record. 

Here are revealed all those glorious colors 
and tints of tone, shading, control that the great 
singers have spent years to acquire. Here is 
that deft technique, the marvelous correlation 
of heart and hand that the talented musician 
has given a lifetime of patience and persistence 
to learn—melody unmarred by penetrating 
scratch or scrape; the very soul of music, un- 
contaminated by annoying surface sounds. 

To play Columbia New Process Records is 
to discover a newbeauty in phonograph music. 
To play Columbia recordings in comparison 
with those records which you have considered 
well nigh perfection is a revelation. 

Note the Columbia selections listed here, 
then go to any Columbia Dealer and ask to 
have them played. You will be amazed and 
delighted with the quality of reproduction. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 
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 what’s some easy way to get 
4 as nasty to each other’ as 
thought of bein’! And he’s 
‘ou too!” 

at high-tempered with me, 
jnow the guilty secret of your 
»poems say. How’s the measly 


ard blushed. 

st ‘em a box of candy from 
h day. Mamma was going to 
4nk him, but you say he’ll be 


t show it to me. I believe 
heney’s eye’s still only 
r sayin’ Luther Cole’s joke 
ry you. Jess don’t take 
ore he’d let any such 
where I could consider it 
nkhead’s eyesight. G’-by, 
im down tomorrow night.”’ 
ease Jesse a little about this 
yship. Laban evolved some 
‘jrgot them next morning in 
y/ hay. Idle guests from the 
oi on West Hill came to lounge 
sits and breeches on the wall 
_/uther Cole sent men to haul 
f/2yield. Loads of the whisper- 
-aed as huge caterpillars on the 
“pe the great loft’s hollow 
sid less. The dogs ran in the 
fra flashing prongs and the sun 
wiward, while Laban bawled 
, padow’s heat, bullying hired 
hes David to talk less. He 
ml poetry of effort; all the hay 
blight in. His shirt was an 
i torment as he led the best 
| the house and heard clocks 
> ote 

id David, trailing a fork 
“yu forgot to send a buggy for 


niire a hack at the station. 
¢2to spare. Hoist yourself up 
s(. You've almost done some 


piCole says I pitch as good 


it; He don’t know nothin’ but 
ynirt feels like a dishrag!”’ 
|rses walked under elms and 
ojyard just as a shabby phae- 
|i the lane. 

mid from its step to the stone 
ie ouse and shouted to Laban, 
hange my things, an’ I’ll be 
, | be!” His black suit snapped 
- voreh and Laban heard him 
he stairs. 

wjad,” said David, ‘“‘it’d make 
0| iss some work.” 

ey,” Laban ordered, on a 
ut, “paste after that rig and 
i if Jess stopped at Annie 
; 


rad after the phaeton’s slow 
1 came loping back as his 
Pr the hay beside the barn’s 


an right along up. What’s so 
is your face straight. You 


’ room and tell him I got 
t Annie Pollard yesterday. 


CITY, UTAH 


<a 


‘ark in Winter. Trees Deadened by Mineral Waters of Geysers and Springs, 


pf . in Frozen Vapor, Give a Ghostly Effect at Night 
i 
5 


buv wae uuus Gid not move from his 
mouth. The face was nothing. The body 
rocked and a whimpering filled Laban’s ears 
with its pain. ) 

The noise rose and ended in a sob that ° 
was a shout. Then Jesse came down the | 
steps and caught up the fork as he ran. 
Four lines of glitter writhed on the prongs 
and Laban heard his feet hitting clay and 
saw wetness dripping on the green skin as 
the face grew. 

The man flung his body forward to meet 
death and the points took his shadow. Jesse 
screamed ‘‘No!” and the fork rang on the 
wall. Hisshoulders slumped against Laban’s 
knees. 

After a time Jesse’s voice said, “ xcuse 
me, Labe; you don’t know how it was. I 
was kind of too slow, all along. I ain’t : 
mad at you. Excuse me.” | 

Laban dragged him up and shook him, 
bawling, “‘You shut up, Jess! It’s a joke! 
It’s a joke! She’s waiting for you down to 
her place. You might have got hung! Go 
right down there and kiss her, you big fool! 
Can’t you see it’s a joke, brother? Get a 
horse and go right down there!” 

“Oh!” said Jesse. “Oh! Joke, was it?’’ 

He wiped his face on Laban’s shoulder 
and clung to him as if he was very tired. 

Then he mumbled, ‘“‘Labe, d’you guess 
she’d—want me?” 

“Oh, go down and hurry or somebody 
else’ll get her off you! Hurry!’ 

“All right, Labe. Say, I didn’t scratch 
you?”’ 

Laban whirled his brother off and 
shoved him furiously toward the lane. 
Jesse went in long lurches. Then he ran 
slowly. Then he ran very swiftly, although 
Laban saw now that he had but one shoe. 
The sun made his head beautiful as he ran. 


« ‘ 
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wide. Dealers displaying the 
Stone Cabinet have right rim 
parts for your car. Guaranteed 
lugs, bolts, nuts—small, low- 
priced, but big in emergencies. 


Dealers—Get this steel display 
cabinet—FREE—with Stone Rim 


Parts. Display Board also free with 
smaller assortment. Write to your 
jobber for assortments and prices. 


Dee. 
Find 

cessory x. 

Stone Cabinet. —- 

and store them in you. 

may need them tomorro, 
today—by name—STO. 
Write us. 


The Stone Manufacturing Co. 
1502 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
135 Wooster Street, New York 


We also manufacture the Stone Interchange- 
able Rim. Replaces 20 different makes of rims 


ieS a 
Ashop. 


contented 
Mseart 


Allen blares the wintry 
Ast ; 
Zneath gray ice the waters 
sleep. 
Chick are the dizzying flakes 
and fast; 
The edged air cuts eruel 
deep. 
The stricken trees gaunt limbs 
extend 
Like whining beggars, shrill 
with woe; 
The cynic heavens do but 


send, 
In bitter answer, darts of 
snow. 
Stark lies the earth, in mis- 
ery, 


Beneath grim winter’s 
dreaded spell— 
But I have you, and you have 
me, ° 
So what the hell, love, what 
the hell! 


The wolf, he crouches at the 
sill, 
And, grinning, bares ex- 
pectant fangs, 


DRAWN BY AR, B, FULLER 
Mrs. Neurich—‘‘Yes, My 


AJHEN tKgypt jwurisneu on me Nile 
And pyramids were all the style, 

1 nut named Pharaoh was the king; 
ree! What a scepter he could swing! 
{mong his varied kingly tricks 
Md Pharaoh manufactured bricks; 
ind every little while he’d say 
’ut down upon the rate of pay! 
"he men do not work long enough; 
"hose Hebrew chaps are strong and tough, 
‘rom dawn to twilight let them sweat, 
‘or more production we must get.” 

Tis agents jumped when Pharaoh roared, 
‘or he was chairman of the board, 

ind he had sworn, this winsome gent, 
"hat dividends of twelve per cent 

nn common stock he would declare 

lach year that he was in the chair. 

the brickyards went from bad to worse. 
me day a chap said, with a curse, 

7e cannot live on at this rate; 

Ye need a walking delegate.” 

o they elected Moses, who 

look up the burden of the Jew. 

le tried to arbitrate the case. 

ut Pharaoh laughed right in his face ; 
'o chase yourself!’’ said he with scorn. 

made bricks here ere you were born. 


Daughter Has a Great Foot for Music” 


Fe b nH 


17 7 
; 


"he way I run the yards sui; 
ind I’ll be darned if I cans 
Vhy I should listen to 
Df any lowbrows who ma 
All right,” said Moses, 
Until you give us what is 
Whereat old Moses pulle 
That never have been 
He brought on plagues o 
Of slimy bullfrogs sired 7 
Of cattle sickness; and o 
Which really wasn’t very 
Of locusts; darkness; be 
And when all these had s 
To make old Pharaoh 
He brought on something 
The fearsome, haunting 
When all the first-born le 
hat made the king ca 
To Moses, walking delegat 
Of Egypt’s Local No.1 _ 
Brickmakers’ Union, which \\ 
The first of all the cowntless 
‘Twixt capital and labor che 
Then Moses cried, ‘‘Go, 4 
‘f we remain here we are 
o out of Egypt's bounds 
Towards Canaan’s milk and 
They left old Pharaoh to b 
The greatest walkout ever kn 
— Wall | 


j Etiquette of the 


WAS born and partly ra 
of Georgia, which is 2 
for you to know in order 
with my Northern friends 
able gigglement. Pa 
I own a right smart motor}: 
do—and does do—sixty-fiy, 
hour—real, not conversa 
Whenever anyone gives 
honk, toot or bray, I pro 
full half of the road and al 
me—if he can. 
I was coming down a w: 
floor—smooth stretch of hig 
along at about forty-five 
insistent horn behind me di 
the road. I gave it fully anc 
and stepped on her to the e 
five. Just as I was about t; 
into the center of the road afi 
sure blare of a horn soundei 
side me. % 
So I pushed her up to a 
and gave the aspiring driver 
half of the road. P| 
And a big green car, driv! 
black negro, who sat alone i 
the wheel, slipped quietly ] 


tered a So 
calling Ae | 
to it that al 
every vestige «| 
celebration V 
from their 


self-consciol 
trayed the 
was indigna 


“Boss, ; 
T ain’t to 
jes’ marri 
ast me, and 
wuz chums, 
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‘McKay Shurout Chains 
lhey Meet the Emergency 


‘hey’ ll get you out of the mud in a jiffy. They’ll hold 
roken spring until you get home. Buckled together, 
(Kay Shurout Chains make a perfect tow line. Like 

rt jack and tire pump they are indispensable when 
Aor cies arise —emergencies that come without 
fning—on cross country tours or in every-day driving. 


nd between emergencies, in every-day use, Shurouts 
7 
| 


As a Tow Line 


‘e many other purposes. The illustrations at the 
gt show some of the many uses which make them a 
ainecessity. 


‘Vhenever and however you use them Shurouts go on 
Mout tools, without trouble. To apply them is as easy 
ni as simple as buckling your belt. 


fiurouts come to you four to a set in the easily- 
Cgnized McKay Red Band Bag. Sizes for all cars 
(trucks. 


Temporary Repairs 


WD STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY, Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i eit of the famous McKay Tire Chains and chains for all commercial and industrial purposes 


at York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; Columbus and Marietta, O.; Huntington, W. Va. 


Emergency Chains ae 
~. 


a, | 


» 
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cA (omplete Line 
5-pass. TOURING; 3-pass. ROADSTER 
7-pass. TOURING; 5-pass. SEDAN 
3-pass. COUPE; 5-pass, COUPE-SEDAN 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST Februay 


NTIRELY new—a low-swung, smooth-pov: 
Knight Seven-Passenger Sedan, spaced for gi 
fort and fully appointed. 


Auxiliary seats fold into rear of front seats. } 
include arm and foot rests, heater in floor, wil 
and wiper, robe rail, step light, and an eigl 
Upholstery is richly done in broadcloth 
yielding cushions, with shades at windows. 
swing smoothly and shut tightly. | Non-skic 


Sa oe 
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2 rR OR Oh 
seers Sak 


Se aceeerniee aera. 


Peas? 


IS*KNIGHT 


niw-type head and side lights emphasize quality. 
of the Willys-K night sleeve-valve motor is proven 
Uiony of thousands of owners to the effect that, 
sry oil and water, a Willys-Knight car can be driven 
€or more, with the almost perfect assurance that the 
Aquire no adjustment during this period! To owna 


git 1s to realize every motoring expectation. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Limited, Toronto, Canada 


SEVEN PASSENGER 
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Keep these little 


imps trom burning 


Up Your money 


When the gasoline and lubricating 
oil in the engine of your car get 
together and mix, the result is loss 
of power, carbonization and bills 
for wasted oil and gas. 


If piston rings do not fit ¢ght/y in 
the cylinder, gasoline leaks under 
and around the piston rings and 
thins the oil, which in turn creeps 
up by the same route into the fir- 
ing chamber—then trouble begins. 


A strip of RINGPAK under the piston 
ring absolutely closes the groove and 
holds the ring evenly and tightly against 
the cylinder wall, keeping gasoline and 
oil where they belong. Power is re- 
stored, speed increased and carbon 
troubles minimized. Ask your repair- 
man or write us for information. 


GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 
Manufacturers of GARCO Asbestos Brake Lining 
Main Offices & Factories: Charleston, S. C. 


New York, 296 Broadway 
Chicago, 14 North Franklin St. 
Pittsburgh, 311 Water St. 


acc us pat OFF 
Patent Applied For 


THE PERFECT PISTON SEAL 
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fl BED ON THE BOULEVARD 


“Give it to some worthy charity, I 
guess,’ she laughed, and there was desper- 
ation in the sound. 

“T wonder how sore you’d get if I asked 
you a question.” He was leaning over her, 
his hands thrust deep into his overcoat 
pockets. 

“That depends on how impertinent it’s 
going to be.” 

“Well, here goes! Why are you broke?” 

“How do you know I’m broke?” she 
asked, coloring suddenly. ‘“‘How do you 
know I’m not just in from Newport and 
sampling delicacies for my new town 
house ?”’ 

“You might be, at that,’’ he conceded, 
and looked a little depressed. ‘‘But I 
don’t think so,”’ he added, brightening. 

“Why?” 

“Well, I watched you go up to the jelly 
counter. If you’d come there to buy you’d 
have gone at it differently—sort of un- 
certain, coy and hard to please. Then you 
good as told me you were out for the eats, 
just the same as I was. Why don’t you 
*fess up?” 

“‘T’ll tell you the story of my life,’’ she 
laughed, her humor and her dramatic sense 
coming to the rescue. ‘I’m a successful 
actress—you can’t imagine how ravingly 
successful I am! I’m a star in a great 
play.” 
“Please don’t say you’re going in for 
Shakspere!’’ he begged. 

“Tt’s a four-act drama of life—Alone in 
the Great City. I’ve been doing wonderful 
work at rehearsals. Wonderful! But last 
night I told my manager that I was deter- 
mined to study my part from real life. It 
enriches one’s art, you know.” She said 
this airily. 

“So you parked your limousine in front 
of Sherry’s,’’ he prompted her. 

“And threw aside my sable coat and 
went out to find for myself just how it feels 
to spend a night, deserted and hungry, on 
the streets of New York.” 

She told it all so farcically that her partly 
truthful statement sounded like the adven- 
tures of Baroness Munchausen. 

““Penniless and alone,’’ supplied the 
stranger. 

“No; I had ninety-seven cents in my 
pocketbook. I spent the early part of the 
evening in one of those Broadway movie 
shows—the kind that stays open till one. 
Then I went and sat in a hotel lobby till a 
horrid-looking man—but never mind that 
part. I spent a nickel and went into the 
Subway station until the man at the change 
window yelled at me. Then I took the 
train to Brooklyn. Nobody noticed me out 
there; I sat on a bench until about seven 
o’clock. On my way back I got off at the 
Grand Central Station and borrowed a 
comb of the girl in the washroom. Voila!” 
She threw out her hands and bowed dra- 
matically. ‘So here I am!” 

The effect was quickly marred. She 
sneezed. 

“There, you’re catching cold!’”’ He 
looked worried. 

“One must suffer for one’s art,’’ she 
replied with a grandiloquent shrug. 

“Curious about your story,’’ said he. 
“You started it in the key of romance and 
finished with a dull, realistic bump. Now 
what I gather is this: You’re an actress out 
of a job, with no place to sleep and you’ve 
been wandering all night.” 

“Sherlock Holmes, you have discovered 
me!” 

**T guess you’re an actress all right,’’ he 
mused; ‘‘and if you are, you’re a pretty 
good one. What’s your name?” 

This last he popped out so unexpectedly 
that she was off her guard and answered 
quite naturally: 

“Marjorie Findon.” 

“And you’re out of a job.” 

“T’ll not go so far as that. Mr. Mar- 
bridge asked me in to read a part this morn- 
ing.”’ 

“Didn’t he like your work?” 

“Well, if you want a candid answer, I 
don’t think he did like my work. I guess I 
was too anxious to please him. A child of 
ten could have read those lines better than 
I did. I don’t blame him for walking out 
when I was half through.”’ 

“Say, are you really broke?” her in- 
quisitor cut in. 

“Far from it!’’ She brought two 
quarters out of her bag. ‘‘There’s one for 
each of us. Suppose we go halves.” 

“Lord, you are brave!”’ 


(Continued from Page 7) 


He said this under his breath specula- 
tively. Then he did an eccentric, danger- 
ous and curiously touching thing. With an 
almost imperceptible movement he reached 
the potted primroses on an adjacent 


“Thank you,” 
If anybody sees you 

““You’re the kind of girl I’d like to go to 
jail for,”’ he said, and she found no laugh- 
ter in his eyes. 

“T don’t see what good that would do,”’ 
she observed, in spite of the joy his words 
had given. 

“How are you going to manage?” 

“Were you born asking questions?”’ she 
retorted, a trifle out of patience. 

“‘T suppose so. But I’d like to know.” 

‘Well, for one in my distinguished po- 
sition ” She began this in the grand 
manner, only to be checked by a yawn. 
“Excuse me,”’ she begged, laying a hand 
over her mouth. ‘‘But I’m so sleepy i 

“Look here.’ His air was paternal. 
“Tf you have plenty of good sleep you can 
get along with practically nothing to eat. 
See how the bears do in the wintertime!”’ 

Plenty of sleep! The very suggestion 
smote her with a sense of desolation. 
Could she face another bedless night, for- 
lorn and cold as the one she had just gone 
through? 

“Have you got a place to sleep?” he 
asked sternly. 

“Why, certainly!”’ 

“Because if you haven’t, I can fix it.’’ 

The idea frightened her, but she said, 
“You’ve been very kind to me.” 

“*You’re all tired out,” he replied. ‘“‘And 
if you’ll take the advice of a man who’s sup- 
posed to know the hard-luck beat pretty 
well, you ought to have some sort of a 
room.” 

“Oh, I have a beautiful little room,”’ 
she trilled mockingly. ‘All hung with 
tapestries and furnished in the period of 
Louis—oh, any Louis you like. But it’s 
exquisite—golden carpet on the floor, 
crystal candelabra—everything. And 
there’s a great state bed with a canopy of 
rose velours. It’s a perfect jewel.’ 

“Tn Spain?”’ he asked a little sadly. 

“On the Boulevard!” she replied. 

Under the influence of sleeplessness and 
queerly timed food her head was light. 
There was something, too, about her lis- 
tener; he enchanted her to a fairy-story 
mood. 

‘Let me call my family coach,” he sup- 
plicated, falling in with the game, ‘‘and 
drive you in state to your apartment on the 
Boulevard.” 

Suddenly the glamour faded. She thought 
of the strip of lace in her pocket and of her 
determination to sell it in somebody’s curio 
store. Time was passing. 

“Good-by,”’ she said sweetly, holding out 
her hand. 

“You’re not going to let me 

“No, thank you. I shall manage.”’ And 
seeing that he had made a step to follow 
her: ‘‘Please! I don’t need any help. I 
don’t want it.’ 

As she darted into the street she gave one 
backward glance and saw him standing, 
puzzled and confused, under the voluptu- 
ous rubber plant. 


she began, and then, 


’ 


” 


qI 


HE irritating thing about a last resource 

is that when you depend on it it usually 
doesn’t work. Marjorie Findon’s last re- 
source was that strip of lace which nobody 
wanted. After her sudden departure 
from Bloombury’s she tried it on every 
curio store she encountered along Madison 
Avenue. Variously phrased, she met with 
two classes of replies from all the dealers 
she approached: either ‘‘We don’t deal in 
Spanish lace,”’ or “It’s damaged.” 

Her hope fading, the lace ceased to inter- 
est her after a while. More than anything 
else she wanted to sleep. Languidly she 
thought of working girls’ homes and vari- 
ous theatrical charities, only to reject them 
all. Her self-respecting Nyapak preju- 
dices stood in the way of accepting hospi- 
tality from anything that savored of the 
poorhouse. Her shoes, purchased with no 
view to walking, pinched her cruelly. Had 
civilization permitted her to curl up on a 
doorstep and sink into an hour’s uncon- 
sciousness what bliss it would have been 


ae Marjorie Findon! Anything for a 
ed! : 


Februa ry 


After her sleepwalk into | 
Street she found herself gazing wi 
interest at the bedroom disp 
windows. Beds; beds in ab 
one place she could count o 


she saw an aproned demonsti 
her day for demonstrators— 
springy, foamy comfort of a p 
port which she opened and clo 
for the benefit of the passer-by 
stood a placard on an easel, a 
letters of gold, ‘‘Sleep Well, Li 
Marjorie yawned and sht 
way. Heigho! She went like 
bulist, slumbering as she walk 
the true somnambulist, she wa 
awake to be impressed by vi 
Beds and yet more beds! 
One sleepless night never ki 
Indeed, Marjorie Findon ha 
danced until six in the mor 
affairs in Nyapak. But she t 
under the stimulus of reasona 
jolly company. She hadn’t b 
through the hours of darkness fro: 
of New York to another, catch 
drafty stations, scuttling 
from justice, meeting dayli 
cold pavement whose every 
like fire. 


Fifth Avenue. 
guide in the department s 
mering in her ears: “If you 
good sleep you can get alo1 
cally nothing to eat. See hoy 
in the wintertime!” She la 
wondering just what a bear 
Fifth Avenue in the winte 
coat, perhaps. At this sar 
Marjorie glanced into the 
whose Russian sables had in 
morning before. A fresh bre 
November twilight, went th 
cloak, causing ashudder. L 
ing on, sparkling like diamo: 
evening; traffic towers flas 
red; .all the world moved a 
toward thousands of dinne 
would they all do with their 
the drowsy spectator. Go 
hoped. Roll in comfort ar 
pillows and soft wool blankets 

She shuffled along. But a 
beyond the fur store she a 
sufficiently to pause and to 
had come back to the entr 
display of Kilpool & Dee 
bedroom set, framed like 
ablaze with light. It gave i 
licity to the great four-poste 
embroidered canopy crowned 
found ease. 

How broad the bed looked— 
to accommodate an entire 
The girl gave a broken sigh. 
divided her from a paradise. 
crystal sheet represented t 
be broken with impunity 


permitted to rest nothing 
She sneezed irritably, and 
move on when her fingers, m 
her brain, reminded her of 
business. % 

Those fingers had gone for) 
one of her side pockets, and 
countered a tangle of cobwebb 
The lace! 

She hesitated just an instant, th 

Among an imposing collec 
benches, alabaster urns, sta' 
chairs, refectory tables and. 
the humbler employes of Kil 
were setting the shop in orde’ 

A pale young man with gold 
and a mauve collar aske 
“Something I can show you 


finger. 
“Tt’s—it’s no use to me,’’S 
“And I thought maybe I cot 
ice —— 
“T’m afraid we don’t har lle 
lace.”’ Lad 
“T’d take very little—anything, 
to offer.”’ 


7) 


(Continued on Page 8!) 


Continued from Page 78) 
d this hurriedly, desperately; he 
der than the others who did not 
anish lace. 
just closing up,’’ he objected, 
nued to reel the lace affection- 
his hand. 
/ ensuing pause Marjorie looked 
ind saw that a little door, which 
short flight of steps to the show 
¢was wide open. The young man 
for he said “Oh, pshaw!”’ 
rating somebody’s carelessness, 
to close it. 
a lovely bed,” she suggested, 
le to keep off the subject. 
’ said the pleasant clerk. 
gh to discourage her inquis- 
“Tt’s sold.” é 
kind of bed is it—Italian?” 
ish, sixteenth century.’’ He 

wn at the lace in his hand, a 
He sharply this time. “I might 
| Mr. Deems—if he isn’t gone yet.”’ 
ild love him to see it!’’ she cried 
ciore definite object than a chance 
n this warmth. 
jj ppeared behind a Venetian screen 
‘the store, and an instant later 
ts, having finished their work, 
a staircase toward the base- 
ae place seemed as deserted as 
‘e, Marjorie Findon, had walked 
2 orld of starvation and cold to find 
| possession of Aladdin’s cave. 
ton a marble bench and dreamed 
« lace was hers to keep or sell or do 
Jed with. Then her imagination 
rthly turn; she fancied the large 
rtable to be burdened with food— 
a stly—and set with one plate, her 
''n she fancied the great bed in the 
v) be spread with linen sheets and 


or to peer into the royal display 
dd Fifth Avenue’s jumbled traffic. 
is of faces seemed to be peering at 
cth the plate glass, but the girl’s 
¢.a gave her courage. Quick as a 
»\t down on all fours and scuttled 
tl valance of the historic bed. It 
uilong, impulsive felony. 
»'dden, she had time to consider 
of her position. It was suffo- 
al dark as a pocket beneath the 
; its where she had rolled so pre- 
el under an edge of the valance 
jeer out and study the situation. 
ssglimpse was disconcerting—she 
ae shut the little door! This, she 
yald offer a clew to the fussy clerk. 
od her there she would be con- 
ijadvance of an attempt to bur- 
‘ art collection. 

ought so unnerved her that she 
- crawl out again. Indeed, she 
0 


old her head through and was 
n strength for a plunge when a 
sound arrested her, causing pan- 
tat. Two men, just beyond the 
1 were discussing her case. 

h¢zht you said she brought it her- 
aa creaky, dyspeptic voice. 

2(1, Mr. Deems,’’ came the straw- 
rk’s lisping tenor. “I told her to 
nt I showed it to’you.” 

li lous!” snorted the omnipotent 
- hen in a louder tone, “Freder- 


s/t!” from the depths of the store. 
* oung woman who just came in— 


Aa Fredericks seemed to be a 
ll said Mr. Deems resignedly, 


't now what it’s all about. Here, 
» it this lace away till she calls 


‘as a silence. Then something 
e seare Miss Findon more 
gl than she had been scared in all 
ev ish twenty-four hours. Peeping 
Hi valance, she saw the head and 
tof a fat, bilious, pessimistic gen- 
,|ming through the doorway. 
1 self! He came confidently, with 
,")! proprietor, and walked slowly, 

tound the big bed. His square- 

‘id shoes, with bunion bulges at 
ioved leisurely across the golden 
hey came toward her; they 

ay; they thrust themselves 
alance, within an inch of Mar- 
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From where she lay the girl could get no 
direct view of Mr. Deems, but she could 
glance up at a Spanish mirror which hung 
at an angle from the tapestry, and in its 
reflection she could see what he was about. 
He was studying the bed from every angle. 
He stood back, cocking his big head from 
side to side; then he came forward and 
poked his forefinger into the coverlid. All 


this time his yellowish face wore an un- | 


happy look. Something about the arrange- 


ment of the window display offended him | 


intensely. 

“Absurd! Gro-tesque!’’ came his mut- 
tered condemnation. 

This was all too descriptive of Marjorie 
Findon’s predicament, but Mr. Deems 
had quite another subject on his mind. 
With an asthmatic wheeze and a dyspeptic 
snort he clutched the rich curtains of 
the bed and began pulling them together, 
angrily, jerkily. All but treading on Marjo- 
rie’s fingers, he mumbled on, not relin- 
quishing his task until the bed’s interior 
was absolutely concealed in velvet folds. 
Then he shot one last malevolent glare at 


the composition, sniffed brimstone and | 


ve away. The little door banged behind 
im. 

Here at last was a lucky stroke for 
Marjorie Findon. Almost from the instant 
when she had crawled into her place of 


concealment she had wondered just how | 


she would dare come out and draw the 
curtains for herself, within full view of 
Fifth Avenue. That Mr. Deems should 
have chosen to do it for her restored her 
belief that Providence, in a pinch, can 
behave like a gentleman. She lay quietly 
for a time, aching in every bone, yet star- 
ing catlike under the valance. Her vigi- 
lance was at last rewarded. Through an 
angle in the window she could see the 
proprietor herding his clerks ahead of him. 
With his own hands he closed the outer 
door and went haughtily up the street. 

After that she took courage and crawled 
out on the side farthest from Fifth Avenue. 
Her retiring lacked dignity. She merely 
parted the curtains and threw herself on the 
golden coverlid. It was scratchy and the 
mattress was hard as an ancestral tomb. 
But to her it was eider down. Inclosed 
after the manner of queens in an age when 
ventilation was out of style, she stretched 
her sore limbs full length, every inch a 
pleasure. 

After a while she awoke sufficiently to 
remove her hat and hang it at the head of 
the bed over the carven arms of Castile and 
Aragon. Also she took off her shoes and 
dropped them on the floor. She wasn’t too 
tired to chuckle at the idea of a Pullman 
vorter coming in to brush them during the 
night. But a thought of the morrow came 
to spoil her whimsy. Of course, she would 
go to jail when they found her! She didn’t 
care much. 

Basking like a eat in the velvet luxury of 
its cushion, Marjorie lay on her side, hands 
clasped under her cheek, lips smiling. Did 
any infanta of Spain ever rest so sweetly 
under that shrouded canopy? Probably not. 


Iv 


AT-TAT-TAT! Pent in among velvet 

draperies, she had been enjoying the 
dreams of suffocation; the items of her life 
had been mixed together like a spilled deck 
of cards or like the figures in a cubist 
picture. Mrs. McQuade, wearing 
Ophelia’s wreath, was standing behind a 
booth in Bloombury’s grocery depart- 
ment. e She handed out theatrical 
contracts jn blue folders with the harsh 
command, ‘‘Try one—in twelve different, 
delicious flavors.” . . . A tall young man, 
handsome but unshaven, was holding a 
young kitten by the tail, fascinating Mar- 
jorie with his clever green eyes and the 
pleasant comment, ‘“‘See how the bears 
sleep in the wintertime!”” . .. It was a 
huge joke, apparently, for everybody in 
Bloombury’s began clinking their saucers 
of red jelly together. 

Tat-tat-tat! 

The sharp metallic sound came to her 
ears louder, clearer, more demanding than 
before. Suddenly she realized her position, 
sprang to her knees and drew aside the 
curtains a crack to peer out into the world. 

A drizzly November dawn lay over Fifth 
Avenue, which was quite deserted, save for 


.a few early morning workers who shuffled 


along, cringing against the dampness. A 
small blue runabout stood against the curb, 
vibrating with the heat of its own engine. 
Taxicabs, like sleepless little animals, scut- 
tled back and forth hunting for untimely 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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Rice Tidbits 


Flimsy, flavory bubble grains—like snowflakes 


in their texture 


Puffed Rice holds the queen place among cereal dainties. 
The grains are puffed to airy morsels, 8 times normal size. 
The fearful heat gives them a nut-like taste. So, at a touch, 
they melt away into almond-flavored granules. 


Prof. Anderson’s creation 

Puffed Rice is Prof. Anderson’s creation. 
children daily share in its delights. 

They serve it with cream and sugar. 

They mix it with their fruits. 

They crisp and douse with melted butter for afternoon con- 
fections. 

They use as nut-like garnish on desserts. 

Or like nut-meats in home-made fudge. 


Thus whole rice with every food cell broken takes the place 
of many foods not so good for children. 


Let them eat all they will. 


Now millions of 


Steam-exploded wheat 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat in which 125 million steam 
explosions have been caused in every 
kernel. 

Every food cell is thus blasted for 
easy, complete digestion. All the 16 
elements in wheat are made available 
as food. 

Whole wheat is a practically complete 
food. In this form every atom feeds. 
So it supplies to children 
all the elements of growth. 

The airy globules make 
a fascinating dish. Serve 
for supper or at bedtime 
in a bowl of milk. 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Rice 
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A Ledger Built for Service 
National “Royal” Ledger 08142. Finest quality. 
Red cowhide back and corners. Corduroy sides. 


National “‘Emerald”’ Ledger 08941 


A good Ledger at a popular price. Red Texhide 
back and corners. Corduroy sides. 


“Aladdin” Ledger is Magically Simple 
National ‘‘Aladdin’’ Keyless Ledger 08811. 
Expands (as in illustration) at the touch of a lever. 
A small, inexpensive ledger for merchants and profes- 
sional men. 


For Current or Transferred Records 
National “Celtic” Binder 9641. Black Cowhide 
corners. Canvas sides. Metal hinges. Other styles 
and sizes carried in stock. 


National Blank Book Company — 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


An Office Necessity 


National ‘‘Norman”’ Binder 7616. Black 
Texhide corners. Canvas bound. 
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Every Accounting 


Need Met 


in Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


INCE 1843 every growing need for 

account books has been met as it 
arose with National Blank Book Com- 
pany products. 


The National line includes bound 
books, loose leaf binders, and loose leaf 
sheets for every purpose. 


There is no record-keeping require- 
ment, either special or regular, for the 
smallest firm or the biggest corporation, 
which cannot be supplied from this line 
of more than ten thousand items. 


From the tiniest personal pocket 
memo book to tray binders and posting 
sheets for machine bookkeeping, Na- 
tional fills every need. 


For years National products have 
been made in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
the home of quality paper. Every 
National item reflects the strict New 
England standards of manufacture. 


Ask your stationer for our descriptive 
booklet, “Ready Records for Account- 
ing.” If he hasn’t it, write us. If your 
stationer lacks any National item you 
need, we will arrange for him to supply 
you. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 52 Duane St. CHICAGO: 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Nextel Sdatabe 


: National Tray Binder 8702 
AE Styles and sizes for every 
posting machine. 


oe 


| 


February 1 


Corners, Clot} 
sides. Gold title 


National | 
Trial 8 al a Nee 


Bound Books 
for Every 
Purpose 
Use National 
Bound Trial Bal- 
ance Book 427. 
Red Texhideback 
and corners. 
Black cloth sides. 


The Handiest 
Record Book You 
Can Have 


Use National Ring Binder 6408 for any 
record. For instance, with National Busi- 
ness Statement Form 80-AF keep account 
of cash received, accounts payable, bank 
balance, etc. 


Next to Your 
Your Closest ‘| 


Ne ro 


Memo 
6050, 6100 and 6 
available in si 
styles to meet 
dividual need. ° 
handy booster 

i 


for snapping 
rings. 


will simplify and speed up your accounting. Fort 
for every need. 


© 1923, National Blank 


For All Analysis Records 

National Loose Leaf or Bound 
Columnar Books. Ruled 2 to 
126 columns in combinations to 
meet every requirement. 
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lened, Marjorie thrust her 
‘arther out, seeking for the 
at peculiar sound. At a right 
ss, where the window turned 
io store’s entrance, she saw it 
ly. A man was standing there, 
stly in. 
young man with clever, 
aquiline features and heavy 
orie was too petrified to pull 
She was as much startled 
him as by his inexplicable 
wearing a sleek black 
coat and a woolen muffler 
His chin had lost its 
ed rosy and pink through 


rved in one spontaneous 
es of urgent gestures in- 
at he was not there merely to 
_ He was indicating danger, 


the main entrance. 
ective, for it told her as 
s “Time’s short! Get up! 


he reason why, but sprang 
7 her curtains and let herself out 
+] side which was hidden from the 
\;he leaned to pull on her shoes 
nish mirror threw back her 


e nose. 

see her rescuer pacing ner- 
ning frantic signals. While he 
hlanced anxiously up and down 
(2, But Marjorie was thorough. 
to smooth the counterpane of 
then, after taking a last look at 
that her hat was on correctly, 
éthrough the little door and 
iit showroom. The street door, 
cplicated fixtures, gave her a 
but she found a way of 


2] 


t was shocking, unbearable. 
Bedlam broke loose in Kil- 
A magnif- 


. (inese orchestra rang abomina- 
i¢., shaking the bric-a-brac with 


‘her, pulling her roughly away. 
ive I done?” she asked the tall 
a4 who was half dragging her 
e dewalk. 


top your talking and get in!”’ 
arew her into the seat of the 
ut, vaulted to a place beside 
ed around the corner at a speed 
at all municipal law. His eyes 
! iB his chin was set, he looked 
tht nor left as the car skidded 
ist Avenue. It scraped its sides 
li. of furniture vans, rolling with 
iz the car tracks; it turne1 
e‘orner in the tortuous course of 
ied by hounds. At Thirty- 
trt it slowed down and stood 
4 edient at the signal of an early 
iinan. 
thr were waiting the young man 
miled for the first time. 
1 > horn of judgment blows I bet 
m1 will stop to do her hair.” 


- “But I couldn’t go 
Hit smoothing out that bed.” 
‘ gave ’em a run for their 


li(’t the police and night watch- 
€\rybody hear that awful gong, 
ning?” 


uh,” he grinned. “But I 
| galse alarm at the other end of 


oliceman signaled ‘‘Go,”’ 
car passed him its driver 
Dan!”’ 
replied the policeman, sa- 
Up early this mornin’.” 
: Findon, who in the space 
1ours had tilted at theat- 
lered the pangs of hunger, 
yith a philosopher, slept in a 
€scaped from the police, was 
onfusion she felt in con- 
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day and reveling in coonskins the next? 
How came he to be knocking at the window 
of Kilpool & Deems’? How came he to be 
addressed as Al by the very police from 
whom he had escaped ten minutes before? 

They were threading their way along 
East Twenty-fourth Street when curios- 
ity compelled her to ask, “‘What does Al 
stand for?” 

“Aladdin,’”’ he replied in brief, and 
stopped his car at an unusually disreputa- 
ble garage. 

“Well, is she runnin’ all right, Mr. 
Pike?” asked the proprietor, giving Alad- 
din the smile he always seemed to draw. 

“Skipping again,’ said Aladdin. “Take 
a squint at the spark plugs, will you? 
Might wash ’er up a little and have her 
ready by eleven. Say, Sol, could you get 
me a taxi? I’m hungry as a she-wolf.”’ 
Then as if on an afterthought: ‘By the 
way, my license number came off just now. 
Put it on tight this time. If I lose it again 
somebody’s apt to see me.”’ 


Vv 
HEY breakfasted at the Waldorf on 
honeydew melon, oatmeal, ham and 

eggs, country sausages, buckwheat cakes 

and cups and cups of strong hot coffee. 

The Dictionary of American Biography, 

issue of 1946, will, if it does its duty, men- 

tion every item of that collation. 

She had eaten her way through an enor- 
mous slice of melon and a heavy dish of 
cereal which the captain of waiters, who 
knew Al, had given his careful attention. 
At last she sat back with a sigh and studied 
the transformation. Al wore a blue suit, 
rather assertively striped, and a blue tie 
with white polka dots. Only the soft collar 
of his shirt reminded her of his vagabondish 
yesterday. 

“Tell me, Aladdin,” she began, “‘how 
came you?” 

““How came I what?”’ 
ing bacon. 

“Oh, everything! From rags to riches 
overnight; appearing at dawn to wake me 
up with a burglar alarm.” 

He laughed outright. 

“How came you? I leave you under a 
rubber tree in Bloombury’s and find you 
sleeping in a window display on Fifth 
Avenue.”’ 

“Necessity,’’ she told him cryptically. 

“Wdison’s grandma!’’ He repeated his 
formula. ‘Now look here! I’ve got you 
on my conscience something awful.” 

“Me?” She raised her eyebrows, sur- 
prised that she could be surprised any 
more. 

“T’ve done you a dirty trick—measly 
and low down.” 

“T can’t believe that.” 

“Well, I have.’’ He stopped a moment 
to consider, then asked with his usual in- 
quisitiveness, ‘‘Are you going to keep on 
play-acting with me?” 

“T can’t help it, I suppose,’ 
“Tt’s my business—play-acting.”’ 

“But you’re out of a job.” 

“‘T don’t know whether I am or not. I 
read over a new part yesterday and the pro- 
ducer told me to come back today. I don’t 
think I’ve made good.” 

“‘T can fix it for you, I guess,’”’ he said 
absent-mindedly. Then, ‘“D’you know 
what I thought when I came up to the 
eer Ral sg booth and panhandled for 
je y?” 

» “What did you think, Mister Bones?” 
“T thought: There’s a young lady who’s 

going to starve unless she gets a manager. 

You see, the chief detective at Bloombury’s 

pointed you out to me.” 

“The chief detective!’’ 

“Uh-huh.” This was ever so casual. 
“Tt’s a queer thing, but this year there’s 
been a regular epidemic of free feeders at 
the demonstrators’ booths. I couldn’t 
believe you were one of ’em—until I got to 
talking to you.” 

“Oh!’”’ Marjorie sat up straight. 

“And that’s where I owe you an apology. 
It was a mean trick. I should have tried to 
patch things up a little for you instead of 
asking a lot of fool questions.”’ 

“And I suppose,”’ she said coldly, “that 
the chief detective sent you to Kilpool & 
Deems’ to rout me out of bed.” 

“Your royal apartment on the Boule- 
vard!’’ he grinned; then resumed soberly: 
“No; that was a sort of fluke. When you 
shook me in the florist shop I was so flab- 
bergasted that I let you go for a minute. 
Then I rushed out and found you’d disap- 
peared. Even a pretty girl like you can get 
lost in the afternoon crowd like a needle in 
a haystack. 


He ceased chew- 


> 


she said. 
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“Tt was getting dark when I ran right 
into you on the Avenue. I knew you didn’t 
see me; you were sort of sleeping with your 
eyes open—d’you know you might have 
been beaned by a taxi at any corner? I 
just tagged along, hoping for a chance to 
snatch you from the jaws of death, when 
you stopped in front of that big curio store. 
I was standing about six feet away from 
you when you went in.” 

“You were?” 

He snickered. “I sort of knew what was 
on your mind—that great big beautiful 
sleep. But I didn’t think you had the 
nerve.”’ 

“You didn’t actually see me 4 

“Sure I did! I was right by the entrance 
when you opened that dinky little door and 
made a high dive under the bed. Gosh, 
you know, I was het up! And when old 
Deems began pussyfooting around the bed 
I thought it was all up with you. D’you 
know what I planned to do?” 

A “What?” His vivacious manner excited 
er. 

“TI was going to walk in and pull a big 
fake. I’m pretty friendly with old Deems, 
you know.” 

“You’re pretty friendly with almost 
everybody, aren’t you?”’ she marveled. 
Who could this man be? 

“T get around,” he admitted, and went 
on with his account. ‘But Deems didn’t 
seem tosmellarat. I stayed in sight of the 
window until all the store force had locked 
up and gone home. Then I ran into a 
couple of fellows I know—I couldn’t very 
well tell them that I was waiting for a lady 
friend to go to bed in a show window, 
could I? So I walked with them as far as 
Delmonico’s. And when I got back to 
Kilpool & Deems’ you’d said nighty- 
night.” 

“How did you know that?” she asked 
nervously. 

“Marjorie’’—he leaned across the table 
and gazed earnestly into her eyes—‘“‘are 
you aware that you left your shoes outside 
so that anybody standing in the doorway 
could count every strap on them?” 

“My goodness!’’ And she had thought 
herself so clever in her management of that 
stolen sleep. 

“See here, Aladdin,’ said she, “you 
didn’t go and stay up all night just to 
guard me?” 

“Not on your life!’”’ That was slightly 
disappointing, but he qualified it. ‘In 
that window, all wired and policed by the 
Jabez Protective Bureau, I knew you were 
about the most carefully guarded young 
lady in New York. But all night I kept 
worrying about how you’d get out in the 
morning. So I just happened around at 
half past six and knocked on the window. 
Gee, but it made a racket!”’ 

““You were very considerate to let me 
sleep so long,’’ she said; and in extenua- 
tion, “‘I didn’t really intend to go to bed 
when I went into Kilpool & Deems’.”’ 

“That’s a point I’d like to know,”’ he 
cried, his face lighting with the curious 
eagerness he had shown before. 

“Well, I wanted to sell a piece of lace.’’ 

“Did you?” he asked sharply. 

“No; that is, they took it to the back of 
the store to show Mr. Deems. And that 
was when I—I went to bed.” 

“Have they still got the lace?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“How much is it worth?” 

“Two or three hundred dollars, I sup- 
pose; but RS 

“They’ll offer fifty and I’ll compromise 
for a hundred,’’ Aladdin decided as he arose 
and started away. 

“But would you dare go to them 
after mt 

“Oh, I know Deems like a book!”’ he 
assured her. “Just leave him to me. I'll 
HXalbsy 

She knew he’d fix it by the very expres- 
sion of his broad back, swinging down the 
aisle. Indeed, she had entered into Alad- 
din’s enchantment. 

In her luxurious chair Marjoriestretched, 
basking in the effects of pleasant food. 
More than that she had the feeling which 
she had not enjoyed since her other 
life in Nyapak; she was being protected, 
admired, her interests looked after. Still 
more than that, her knight knew every- 
body, was universally beloved, was capable 
of magic. Aladdin! She wondered what 
name he passed under in the commonplace 
world of men and women. The policeman 
had called him Al. The garage keeper had 
referred to him as Mr. Pike. Al Pike —— 

A waiter hovered near to interrupt her 
pleasant dreams. He removed the plates, 
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brushed crumbs, set finger bowls at their 
two places. 

“This yours, madam?” he asked, pick- 
ing up a newspaper. 

“T’ll take it,” she said, eager to hold 
anything that was Aladdin’s. 

It was the Morning Advocate, and she 
had scarcely turned to the front page when 
her eyes fell upon a prominent feature, 
spread across the three left-hand columns: 


HARD-LUCK STREET 


THE SIXTH OF OUR SENSATIONAL ARTICLES ON 
THE TRAGIC COMEDY OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


How AN ACTRESS OUT OF WoRK EaTS 
SAMPLES IN A DEPARTMENT STORE 
AND SLEEPS IN A SHOW WINDOW 


By Alfred Russell Pike 


The chief detective had said to me, ‘‘ You’d 
be surprised if you knew how many people are 
depending on us for free lunch. If you don’t 
believe it get into some shabby clothes and 
wander around the demonstrators’ booths in 
our grocery department.” 

I had never thought of just that turn in 
Hard-luck Street; and as I agree with the 
Chinese philosopher that it is better to see once 
than to hear a hundred times 


“Oho!” said Aladdin at that point as he 
came back and peered over her shoulder. 
“‘T hoped you wouldn’t see that drivel.’ 
He went to his chair and sat down heavily. 

“So that’s it,’ she mused; and was 
sorry as soon as she had added, “So that’s 
why you’ve been giving me so much of your 
valuable time.” 

“That’s right, soak me,’”’ he invited, 
looking so humble and crestfallen that she 
found herself laughing at him. 

After all, 


“Don’t feel hurt, Aladdin. 
I’m glad that you’re human and not some- 
thing out of the Arabian Nights. And I’m 
gladder still that you’ve got a job. You’re 
rather a famous person, aren’t you? You 
scare me to death, now that I recognize 
your name.” 

“I’m not half so famous as you'll be,”’ 
he assured her, his perfect confidence re- 
turning. 

“When, please?’’ Her eyes were spar- 
kling into his. 

“When we’re married and I’m only a 
stage-door husband.” 

“Journalists should stick to facts.” 

“Speaking of facts, I got old Deems on 
the phone. He’d come down early on 
account of that burglar alarm. MHe’s 
clucking like an old hen.” 

“On account of the alarm?” 

“Yes. He blames it all on the Jabez 
Protective Bureau; says their wires were 
out of order and the gong went off on its 
own hook. Nothing disturbed in the store. 
Yes, sir; the Jabez people are going to get 
theirs! Deems was so sore I couldn’t get 
my price for that lace.” 

“You’ve sold it?” 

“Tf you'll take seventy-five dollars.” 

“Seventy-five million!’’ she cried, bring- 
ing her hands together. “And now I can 

ive e 

“Until pay day,’’ supplied Aladdin. 
He was very leisurely as he took his watch 
out of his pocket, consulted it and drawled, 
““My car will be ready at eleven. Suppose 
I take you round to your rehearsal.” 

“How did you know I had a rehearsal at 
eleven?” 

“Oh, by the way, I almost forgot id 
By the turn of his quick, greenish eyes she 
knew that his carelessness was assumed. 
“T saw Lew Marbridge last night after the 
show—I used to do a dramatic column, 
you know, among other jobs. Don’t you 
more about him. Everything’s settled all 
right.” 

“For me?” she asked incredulously. 

“‘He’s crazy about the way you read that 
part. Says you’ve got the real comedy 
touch. And I’ll say so! Let me see that 
you sign up when we go around this 
morning.”’ 

“Oh, Aladdin!” she whispered, her eyes 
like stars. 

“Now, will you marry me?” He was 
leaning across the table and had touched 
one of her hands, clumsily, timidly. 

“Why do you want me, without knowing 
more than one or two things i 

“That’s all I need for any story,’’ he 
said; and added with one of his whimsical 
smiles, “‘That’s the way I work.” 

“I’m sorry,”’ she began, and wondered ° 
just how to tell him. 

“You mean you don’t like me enough?”’ 

“Not that—I hate to think how much I 
like you. It’s only this, Aladdin ——” 
She paused, struggling not to cry and spoil 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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rilled ham sleak—Supremi| 


of course; it tastes just as y 
always thought ham ought to; 


Firm, tender, juicy—Supreme 
has a delicate flavor all its owr, 
parted by the special mild Sup 


cure. 


You’ve a sate guide to food j. 
and supreme flavor in the Suf 


yellow and black label. 
MORRIS & COMPAN’ 


Packers and Provtstoners | 

| 

Meat for Health | 

\ Meat protein is of the highest nutritive | 


value. A liberal proportion of meatin | 
the diet serves as health insurance. 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


All You Do 
is—Paint! 


That’s all there is to renewing your 
car at home with Murphy Da-cote. 
First clean the car and then,—just 
paint! 

Don’t worry about brush marks 
and laps. 
you paint. Don’t worry about time, 
for the job should take only an after- 
noon and it dries overnight, although 
it’s best to keep the car locked up 
another 24 hours if convenient. 

Then you'll have a car—smooth 
and hard and radiant—the kind of 
job that is the next thing to a pro- 
fessional painter’s surface—the kind 
of car you'll be proud to drive. 

Da-cote comes in black and white 
and ten popular colors. Most any 
good dealer will give you a color card 
to choose from. 

Da-cote is also universally used for 
renewing farm implements, wagons, 
etc., wicker and other painted furni- 


kinds of wood and metal surfaces. 


a d 

a e surface ani 
“save ell atin 
4 - 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 


They will melt away as | 


| you work so fast —— 
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(Continued from Page 83) 
ital Just this, Aladdin. I can’t marry 
anybody.” 

“e Why?” 
“Just because 
“Marjorie, are you married already?” 

“ How foolish!” 

“Then there’s somebody else.” 

“How could there be? But, Aladdin, 


” 


” 


“Then you don’t love me.” He was 


bitterly crestfallen. 


LEAVE IT TO PSMITIA 


me,” said Lord Emsworth to Psmith. ‘Just 
discovered that George Willard, very old 
friend of mine, is in there. Never saw him 
get on the train. His dog came into my 
compartment and licked my face. One of 
my neighbors. A remarkable rose grower. 


| As you are so interested in flowers, I will 


take you over to his place some time. Why 
don’t you join us now?”’ 

“I would prefer, if you do not mind,” 
said Psmith, ‘“‘to remain here for the mo- 
ment and foster what I feel sure is about to 
develop into a great and lasting friendship. 
I feel that your son and I will have much to 
talk about together.” 

“Very well, my dear fellow. We will 
meet at dinner in the restaurant car.” 

Lord Emsworth pottered off, and Psmith 
rose and closed the door. He returned to 


| his seat to find Freddie regarding him with 


a tortured expression in his rather promi- 
nent eyes. Freddie’s brain had had more 
exercise in the last few minutes than in 
years of his normal life, and he was feeling 
the strain. 

“T say, what?’ he observed feebly. 

“Tf there is anything,’ said Psmith 


kindly, “‘that I can do to clear up any little 


difficulty that is perplexing you, call on 
me. What is biting you?” 

Freddie swallowed convulsively. 

“Tsay, he said your name was McTodd!”’ 

“Precisely !”’ 

“But you said we were at Eton together.” 

“Distinetly!” 

“T don’t remember you.” 

“And yet I gave you every cause to, 
Comrade Threepwood. I recollect admin- 
istering six of the best and juiciest to you 
with the back of a hairbrush on one occa- 
sion when you and other bright spirits 
sneaked into my room and started to upset 
the furniture.” 

Memory woke like a flash in the Honor- 


able Freddie. 


“Great Scott! I remember!” 

“T thought you would. I took consider- 
able pains to impress my personality on 
you.” 

“‘But—good Lord, of course I remember 
you now! Your name was Smith.” 

“Tt still is. Psmith. The p is silent.” 

“But father called you MeTodd.”’ 

_“He thinks I am. It is a harmless error, 
and I see no reason why it should be dis- 
couraged.” 

“Butwhy doeshe thinkyou’re MeTodd?”’ 

“Tt is a long story, which you may find 
tedious. But if you really wish to hear 


it a eS 


Nothing could have exceeded the rapt- 
ness of Freddie’s attention as he listened to 
the tale of the encounter with Lord Ems- 
worth at the Senior Conservative Club. 

““Do you mean to say,” he demanded at 
its conclusion, ‘“‘that you’re coming to 
Blandings pretending to be this poet 
blighter?”’ 

“That is the scheme.”’ 

“But why?” 

“T have my reasons, Comrade Threep- 
wood. You will pardon me if I do not go 
into them. And now,” said Psmith, ‘“‘to 
resume our very interesting chat which was 


; | unfortunately cut short this morning, why 
ture, baby carriages, toys, and all | 


do you want me to steal your aunt’s neck- 
lace?”’ 

Freddie jumped. For the moment, so 
tensely had the fact of his companion’s 
audacity chained his interest, he had actu- 
ally forgotten about the necklace. 

“Great Scott!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Why, of 
course!’” 

“You still have not ade it quite clear.” 

“Tt fits splendidly.” 

“The necklace?”’ 

“T mean to say, the great difficulty would 
have been to find a way of getting you into 
the house, and here you are, coming there 
as this poet bird. Topping!”’ 

“Tf,” said Psmith, regarding him pa- 
tiently through his "eyeglass, “T do not 
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“T’ve seen you only twice; once in a 
grocery; once through a store window. 
But it isn’t that. Oh, Aladdin, I’m a 
sudden person too!”’ 

“Then why?” 

His greenish eyes seemed to charm her 
like moonlight, yet she was firm. 

“T think you understand everything, 
Aladdin. And you must understand this.’’ 
She paused, trying to work her theology 
into words. ‘‘ We artists have got to be 
different from other people. We’ve got our 


(Continued from Page 19) 


seem to be immediately infected by your 
joyous enthusiasm, put it down to the fact 
that I haven’t the remotest idea what 
you’re talking about. Could you give me a 
pointer or two? What, for instance, as- 
suming that I agreed to steal your aunt’s 
necklace, would you expect me to do with 
it, when and if stolen?”’ 

“Why, hand it over to me!” 

“Tsee. And what would you do with it?”’ 

“Hand it over to my uncle.” 

“And whom would he hand it over to?”’ 

“Look here,”’ said Freddie, ‘“‘I might as 
well start at the beginning.” 

““An excellent idea.” 

The speed at which the train was now 
proceeding had begun to render conversa- 
tion in anything but stentorian tones some- 
what difficult. Freddie accordingly bent 
forward till his mouth almost touched 
Psmith’s ear. 


“You see, it’ 8 like this: My uncle, old 


Joe Keeble —— 

““Keeble?”’ said Psmith. ‘‘Why,” he 
murmured meditatively, ‘is that name 
familiar?”’ 

“Don’t interrupt, old lad,” pleaded 
Freddie. 


“‘T stand corrected.” 

“Uncle Joe has a stepdaughter— Phyllis, 
her name is—and some time ago she popped 
off and married a cove called Jackson 

Psmith did not interrupt the narrative 
again, but as it proceeded his look of inter- 
est deepened. And at the conclusion he 
patted his companion encouragingly on the 
shoulder. 

“The proceeds, then, of this jewel rob- 
bery, if it comes off,” he said, “will go to 
establish the Jackson home on a firm foot- 
ing? Am I right in thinking that?” 

“Absolutely!” 

“There is no danger—you will pardon 
the suggestion—of you clinging like glue to 
the swag and using it to maintain yourself 
in the position to which you are accus- 
tomed?”’ 

“Absolutely not! Uncle Joe is giving 
me—-er—giving me a bit for myself. Just 
a small bit, you understand. This is the 
scheme: You sneak the necklace and hand 
it over to me. I push the necklace over to 
Uncle Joe, who hides it somewhere for the 
moment. There is the dickens of a fuss, 
and Uncle Joe comes out strong by telling 
Aunt Constance that he’ll buy her another 
necklace just as good. Then he takes the 
stones out of the necklace, has them reset 
and gives them to Aunt Constance. Looks 
like a new necklace, if you see what I mean. 
Then he draws a check for twenty thousand 
quid, which Aunt Constance naturally 
thinks is for the new necklace, and he shoves 
the money somewhere as a little private 
account. He gives Phyllis her money and 
everybody’s happy. Aunt Constance has 
got her necklace, Phyllis has got her money, 
and all that’s happened is that Aunt Con- 
stance’s and Uncle Joe’s combined bank 
balance has had a bit of a hole knocked in 
it. See?” 

“T see. It is a little difficult to follow all 
the necklaces. I seemed to count about 
seventeen of them while you were talking, 
but I suppose I was wrong. Yes, I see, 
Comrade Threepwood, and I may say at 
once that you can rely on my coéperation.”’ 

Se VOUIMdoONG Le 

pellewillow 

“Of course,’ said Freddie awkwardly, 
“T’ll see that you get a bit all right. I 
mean 

Psmith waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“My dear Comrade Threepwood, let us 
not become sordid on this glad occasion. As 
far as I am concerned, there will be no 
charge.” 

“What? But look here 

“Any assistance I can give will be offered 
in a purely amateur spirit. I would have 
mentioned before, only I was reluctant to 
interrupt you, that Mike “Jackson is my 
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work all cut out for us, and J) 
ginning. Our art demands’ ey 
can give. We can’t be like ot] 
devoting ourselves to love an 
things that go with it. No, Alay 
don’t think me hard. I’m nde 
forget you. j 


ever get married. It would ruin y, 
So nine days later they were|¢ 
The Little Church Around the }p 


boyhood chum, and that rian 
injects into my life the few be:'s 
shine that illumine its dreary 
have long desired to do somethiy 
liorate their lot, and now that |e 
has come I am delighted. It is 
am not a man of affluence—my 
ager, I am told, winces in a Tatir 
manner whenever my name is mit 
but I am not so reduced that I n 

a fee for performing on behalf 

simple act of courtesy like x 
twenty-thousand-pound necklaq” 

“Good Lord! Fancy that!” 

“Fancy what, Comrade Thripy 

“Fancy your knowing Phyl] ; 
husband.” 

“Tt is odd, no doubt. But tru' 
whack at the cold beef have I hl. 
day evenings under their roof, n 
much obliged to you for putting) 
this opportunity of repaying th 
tality. Thank you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” sai] 
somewhat bewildered by this elju 

“‘Eiven if the little enterprise f 
disaster, the reflection that I dy 
for the young couple will be a ga 
lation to me when I am servingn 
time in Wormwood Scrubbs. Iiyi 
me up. The jailers will cluster \t 
door to listen to me singing in m 
pet rat, as he creeps out toh 
crumbs of my breakfast, will wole 
whistle as I pick the morning’s 
shall join in the hymns on Sula 
way that will electrify the chapin 
is to say, if anything goes wron| 
what I believe is technical) 
copped. I say if,’’ said Psmith, 
emnly at his companion. “Bul 
intend to be copped. I have ner 
largely for crime hitherto, but yr 
tells me I’shall be rather good at 
forward confidently to making aii 
job of the thing. And now, 
Threepwood, I must ask you to 
while I get the half nelson on i 
poisonous poetry of good old 
From the cursory glance I have i 
the stuff doesn’t seem to meant 


pen to understand the expressi 
the pale parabola of joy,’ do yc 
I feared as much. Well, pip-p 
present, Comrade Threepwood | 
now ask you to retire into your 1 
amuse yourself for a few momes 
best can. I must concentrate, cc 
concentrate.” | 

And Psmith, having put his » 
the opposite seat and reopened 
volume, began to read. Freddieit 
still in a whirl, looked out of the! 
the passing scenery in a mood w 
nice blend of elation and appretis 
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LTHOUGH the hands of t) 
clock pointed to several mi 
nine, it was still apparently ear 
when the train drew up at the pk 
Market Blandings and discharg} 
tinguished passengers. The sun} 
as usual by the never-failing pra‘ 
of the Daylight Saving Act, hae! 
set, and a golden afterglow linged 
fields as the car which had met! 
purred over the two miles of col 
that separated the little town 
castle. As they passed in betweel 
stone gateposts and shot up th 
drive the soft murmur of 
seemed to deepen rather than 
soothing stillness. The air wat 
with indescribable English scen 
where in the distance sheep be 
rabbits, waggling white tail bo 
the path; and once a herd 0 f agi 
made a brief appearance among 
The only thing that disturbed ! 
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subject of Angus 
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and Miss Peavey 
ir after-dinner cof- 
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tice’s appearance; 
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te are expecting a 
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willowy female 
brief conversation 
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ar dignity in most circum- 
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d\ the impact of Miss Aileen 
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dreamily. 


Miss Peavey, obligingly 


Dat again. 
that you were able to 
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Again this after-all motive creeping into 
the theme! 

“You know Miss Peavey’s work, of 
course?’’ said Lady Constance, smiling 
pleasantly on her two celebrities. 

“Who does not?’’ said Psmith courte- 
ously. 

“Oh, do you?”’ said Miss Peavey, grati- 
fication causing her slender body to per- 
form a sort of ladylike shimmy down its 
whole length. ‘I scarcely hoped that you 
would know my name. My Canadian sales 
have not been large.’’ 

“Quite large enough,”’ said Psmith. ‘I 
mean, of course,’”’ he added with a paternal 
smile, “that, while your delicate art may 
not have a universal appeal in a young 
country, it is intensely appreciated by a 
small and select body of the intelligentsia.” 
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“Don’t be silly, Clarence,’ said his 
sister. ‘It’s much too dark to see flowers.” 

“T could smell ’em,” retorted his lord- 
ship argumentatively. 

It seemed as if the party must break up, 
for already his lordship had begun to 
potter off, when a newcomer arrived to 
solidify it again. 

“Ah, Baxter, my dear fellow,” said Lord 
Emsworth, ‘‘here we are, you see.” 

“Mr. Baxter,” said Lady Constance, “I 
want you to meet Mr. MeTodd.”’ 

“Mr. MeTodd!” said the new arrival, on 
a note of surprise. 

“Yes, he found himself able to come, 
after all.”’ 

“Ah!” said the Efficient Baxter. 

It occurred to Psmith as a_ passing 
thought, to which he gave no more than a 


“Do You Mean to Say,’* He Demanded, “‘That You're Coming to Blandings Pretending 
to be This Poet Blighter?’’ 


And if that was not the stuff to give 
them, he reflected with not a little compla- 
cency, he was dashed. - 

“Your own wonderful poems,”’ replied 
Miss Peavey, ‘‘are, of course, known the 
whole world over. Oh, Mr. MecTodd, you 
can hardly appreciate how I feel, meeting 
you! It is like the realization of some 
golden dream of childhood. It is like Ae 

Here the Hon. Freddie Threepwood re- 
marked suddenly that he was going to pop 
into the house for a whisky and soda. As 
he had not previously spoken, his observa- 
tion had something of the quality of a voice 
from the tomb. The daylight was ebbing 
fast now, and in the shadows he had con- 
trived to pass out of sight as well as out 
of mind. 

Miss Peavey started like an abruptly 
awakened somnambulist, and Psmith was 
at last able to release his hand, which he 
had begun to look on as gone beyond his 
control forever. Until this fortunate inter- 
ruption there had seemed no reason why 
Miss Peavey should not have continued to 
hold it till bedtime. 

Freddie’s departure had the effect of 
breaking a spell. Lord Emsworth, who had 
been standing perfectly still, with vacant 
eyes, like a dog listening to a noise a long 
way off, came to life with a jerk. 

“T’m going to have a look at my flow- 
ers,” he announced. 


’ 


momentary attention, that this spectacled 
and capable looking man was gazing at 
him, as they shook hands, with a curious 
intensity. But possibly, he reflected, this 
was merely a species of optical illusion due 
to the other’s spectacles. Baxter, staring 
through his spectacles, often gave people 
the impression of possessing an eye that 
could pierce six inches of Harveyized steel 
and stick out on the other side. Having 
registered in his consciousness the fact that 
he had been stared at keenly by this 
stranger, Psmith thought no more of the 
matter. 

In thus lightly dismissing the Baxterian 
stare Psmith had acted injudiciously. He 
should have examined it more closely and 
made an effort to analyze it, for it was by 
no means without its message. It was a 
stare of suspicion. Vague suspicion as yet, 
but nevertheless suspicion. Rupert Baxter 
was one of those men whose chief charac- 
teristic is a disposition to suspect their 
fellows. He did not suspect them of this or 
that definite crime; he simply suspected 
them. He had not yet definitely accused 
Psmith in his mind of any specific tort or 
malfeasance. He merely had a nebulous 
feeling that he would bear watching. 

Miss Peavey now fluttered again into 
the center of things. On the arrival of 
Baxter she had withdrawn for a moment 
into the background, but she was not the 
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woman to stay there long. She came for- 
ward, holding out a small oblong book, 
which with a languishing firmness she 
pressed into Psmith’s hands. 

“Could I persuade you, Mr. MeTodd,”’ 
said Miss Peavey pleadingly, ‘‘to write 
some little thought in my autograph book 
and sign it? I have a fountain pen.” 

Light flooded the arbor. The Efficient 
Baxter, who knew where everything was, 
had found and pressed the switch. He did 
this not so much to oblige Miss Peavey as 
to enable him to obtain a clearer view of 
the visitor. With each minute that passed 
the Efficient Baxter was finding himself 
more and more doubtful in his mind about 
this visitor. 

“There!”’ said Miss Peavey, welcoming 
the illumination. 

Psmith tapped his chin thought- 
fully with the fountain pen. He 
felt that he should have foreseen 
this emergency earlier. If ever 
there was a woman who was bound 
to have an autograph book, that 
woman was Miss Peavey. 

“Just some little thought 

Psmith hesitated no longer. In 
a firm hand he wrote the words 
“Across the pale parabola of 
joy’’—added an unfaltering “‘ Ral- 
ston McTodd,”’ and handed the 
book back. 

“How strange!” sighed Miss 
Peavey. 

““May I look?” said Baxter, 
moving quickly to her side. 

“How strange!’ repeated Miss 
Peavey. ‘‘To think that you 
should have chosen that line! 
There are several of your more 
mystic passages that I meant to 
ask you to explain, but particu- 
larly ‘Across the pale parabola of 
joy.’ ” 

“You find it difficult to under- 
stand?” 

“A little, I confess.”’ 

“Well, well,’’ said Psmith in- 
dulgently, ‘‘perhaps I did put a 
bit of top spin on that one.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T say, perhaps it is a little ob- 
secure. We must have a long chat 
about it—later on.” 

“Why not now?” demanded 
the Efficient Baxter, flashing his 
spectacles. 

“Tamrather tired,’ said Psmith 
with gentle reproach, ‘‘after my 
journey. Fatigued. We writ- 
ers - 

“Of course,”’ said Miss Peavey 
with an indignant glance at the 
secretary. ‘‘Mr. Baxter does not 
understand the sensitive poetic 

+ temperament.” 

““A bit earthy, eh?’’ said Psmith 
tolerantly. ‘‘A trifle unspiritual? 
So I thought, so I thought. One 
of these strong, hard men of af- 
fairs, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Shall we go and find Lord 
Emsworth, Mr. MeTodd?”’ said 
Miss Peavey, dismissing the fer- 
menting Baxter with a scornful 
look. ‘‘He wandered off just now. 

I suppose he is among his flowers. Flowers 
are very beautiful by night.” 

“Indeed, yes,’’ said Psmith. ‘‘And also 
by day. When I am surrounded by flowers 
a sort of divine peace floods over me, and 
the rough, harsh world seems far away. I 
feel soothed, tranquil. I sometimes think, 
Miss Peavey, that flowers must be the 
souls of little children who have died in 
their innocence.” 

“What a beautiful thought, Mr. Mc- 
Todd!”’ exclaimed Miss Peavey. 

““Yes,”’ agreed Psmith. “‘Don’t pinch it. 
It’s copyright.” 

The darkness swallowed them up. Lady 
Constance turned to the Efficient Baxter, 
who was brooding with furrowed brow. 

“Charming, is he not?” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“T said I thought Mr. MeTodd was 
charming.” 

“Oh, quite!” 

““Completely unspoiled.” 

“Oh, decidedly!” 

“‘T am so glad that he was able to come, 
after all. That telegram he sent this after- 
noon canceling his visit seemed so curt.”’ 

“So I thought it.” 

“Almost as if he had taken offense at 
something and decided to have nothing to 
do with us.” 

“Quite!” 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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IGHT million cars are equipped with Stewart 
Custombilt Accessories. Eight million cars! 
Stop and think what was necessary to ac- 

complish this. 


We had to build the largest and most modernly 
equipped accessory plant in the world. We had to 
persistently refuse to make any but the highest 
possible grade of accessories. We had to organize 
a line comprising only such accessories as are in 
demand for all cars. We had to win the co-operation 
of the entire automobile industry; car manufacturers, 
car dealers, accessory distributors and dealers. 
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CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
For Sale by All Dealers 
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Millions of dollars were invested in making the 
name Stewart known everywhere. Nothing was 
overlooked to make every purchaser and user of 
Stewart Accessories a satisfied, enthusiastic friend. 
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Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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MAGNETIC TYPE 


Stewart Speedometer 
Standard Model 


Warner Speedometer 
De Luxe Model 


Stewart Speedometer 
For Ford cars 
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AST but most important of all comes service. 
A much abused word. On Stewart Custom- 
bilt Accessories you get real service. 

Service that insures every Stewart Accessory out- 
lasting the car. When you purchase a Stewart 
Accessory you have at your command one of the 
greatest service organizations in the industry. 


You can obtain Stewart Service throughout the 
world. Eighty-six authorized Stewart Service 
Stations stretching from Norway to Tasmania. 
There are Stewart Service Stations wherever 
automobiles are operating and Stewart Accessories 
used. 


Insist that your car be equipped with Stewart 
Custombilt Accessories. Accept no others. Be 
one of the eight million satisfied users. 
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Stewart Double Bar Bumper 
De Luxe Model 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Throughout the World 
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‘Stewart Radiator Cap 
Hinge Top Model 
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Stewart Rear Vision Mirror 


Standard Model : 
, 2 } : Stewart Warn-O-Meter 
Inside Control es Stewart Rear Vision Mirror De Luxe Model =— 
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“~ Pleasure 


ONN instruments place a 

world of pleasure, unnum- 
bered opportunities for profit, at 
your command. For two-score 
years they have been recognized 
supreme by the world’s greatest 
artists, in concert bands, sym- 
phony, opera and popular orches- 
tras. 


Exclusive features make Conns easier 
to play. The most celebrated artists, in- 
cluding the great Sousa, use and endorse 
them because Conns are more perfect in 
tune and tone, have more reliable action, 
> are easier to blow, 

more perfectly bal- 
anced, artistically de- 
signed and finished. 


More Conn saxo- 
phones are sold than 
any other make in the 
world. Simplified key 
system, patented tun- 
ing device, perfect scale, 
and many other exclu- 
sive improvements 
make them the choice 
of the great “jazz,” kings. 
You want the best; be 
sure you get a Conn. 


FREE TRIAL, EASY 
PAYMENTS. Send 
now for informationon 
how to get any Conn 
instrument for trial in 
your home. Conn isthe 
only manufacturer of 
the complete instru- 
mentation of a band. 


Paul Biese of Chicago, 
(top) and Frank 
Westphal of Chicago, 
(bottom) who endorse 
Conn instruments. 


Highest Honors at World Ex- 
positions. All Exclusive Conn 
Features at No Greater Cost. 


Dealers and agents throughout 
the country. Factory branches 
in many large cities. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
236 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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WORLD'S 

LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL BUMP 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

Lady Constance shivered delicately. A 
cool breeze had sprung up. She drew her 
wrap more closely about her shapely shoul- 
ders and began to walk to the house. 
Baxter did not accompany her. The mo- 
ment she had gone he switched off the light 
and sat down, chin in hand. That massive 
brain was working hard. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ISS HALLIDAY,” announced the 

Efficient Baxter, removing another 
letter from its envelope and submitting it 
to a swift, keen scrutiny, “arrives at about 
three today. She is catching the 12:50 
train.’ 

He placed the letter on the pile beside 
his plate, and having decapitated an egg 
peered sharply into its interior as if hoping 
to surprise guilty secrets. For it was 
the breakfast hour, and the members of the 


| house party, scattered up and down the 


long table, were fortifying their tissues 
against another day. An agreeable scent 
of bacon floated over the scene like a 
benediction. 

Lord Emsworth looked up from the seed 
catalogue in which he was immersed. For 
some time past his enjoyment of the meal 
had been marred by a vague sense of some- 
thing missing, and now he knew what it 


as. 

“Coffee!’’ he said, not violently but in 
the voice of a good man oppressed. “I 
want coffee! Why have I no coffee? Con- 
stance, my dear, I should have coffee. Why 
have I none?” 

“‘T’m sure I gave you some,”’ said Lady 
Constance, brightly presiding over the 
beverages at the other end of the table. 

“Then where is it?’”? demanded his 
lordship clinchingly. 

Baxter—almost regretfully, it seemed— 
gave the egg a clean bill of health and 
turned in his able way to cope with this 
domestic problem. 

“Your coffee is behind the catalogue you 
are reading, Lord Emsworth. You propped 
the catalogue against your cup.”’ 

“Did I? Did I? Why, so I did! Bless 
my soul!’ His lordship, relieved, took an 
invigorating sip. “What were you saying 
just then, my dear fellow?”’ 

“T have had a letter from Miss Halli- 
day,” said Baxter. ‘She writes that she is 
catching the 12:50 train at Paddington, 
which means that she should arrive at 
Market Blandings at about three.” 

“Who,” asked Miss Peavey in a low, 
thrilling voice, ceasing for a moment to 
peck at her plate of kedgeree, ‘‘is Miss 
Halliday?” 

“The exact question I was about to ask 
myself,” said Lord Emsworth. ‘Baxter, 
my dear fellow, who is Miss Halliday?” 

Baxter, with a stifled sigh, was about 
to refresh his employer’s memory when 
Psmith anticipated him. Psmith had been 
consuming toast and marmalade with his 
customary languid grace, and up till now 
had firmly checked all attempts to engage 
him in conversation. 

‘Miss Halliday,” he said, “‘is a very old 
and valued friend of mine. We two have, 
so to speak, pulled the gowans fine. I had 
been hoping to hear that she had been 
sighted on the horizon.” 

The effect of these words on two of the 
company was somewhat remarkable. Bax- 
ter, hearing them, gave such a violent start 
that he spilled half the contents of his cup; 
and Freddie, who had been flitting like a 
butterfly among the dishes on the side- 
board, and had just decided to help him- 
self to scrambled eggs, deposited a liberal 
spoonful on the carpet, where it was found 
and salvaged a moment later by Lady 
Constance’s spaniel. 

Psmith did not observe these phenom- 
ena, for he had returned to his toast and 
marmalade. He thus missed encountering 
perhaps the keenest glance that had ever 
come through Rupert Baxter’s spectacles. 
It was not a protracted glance, but while 
it lasted it was like the ray from an oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe. 

“A friend of yours?” said Lord Ems- 
worth. ‘‘Indeed? Of course, Baxter, I 
remember now. Miss Halliday is the 
young lady who is coming to catalogue the 
library.” 

“What a delightful task!’’ cooed Miss 
Peavey. ‘‘To live among the stored-up 
thoughts of dead and gone genius!”’ 

“You had better go down and meet her, 
my dear fellow,’ said Lord Emsworth. 
“At the station, you know,” he continued, 
clarifying his meaning. ‘‘She will be glad 
to see you.” 
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“‘T was about to suggest it myself,’’ said 
Psmith. 

“Though why the library needs cata- 
loguing,”’ said his lordship, returning to a 
problem which still vexed his soul when he 
had leisure to give a thought to ngage JE 
can’t— however Mf 

He finished his coffee and rose from the 
table. A stray shaft of sunlight had fallen 
provocatively on his bald head, and sun- 
shine always made him restive. 

“Are you going to your flowers, Lord 
Emsworth?” asked Miss Peavey. 
“Eh? What? Yes. Oh, yes. 

have a look at those lobelias.” 

**T will accompany you, if I may, 
Psmith. 

“Eh? Why, certainly, certainly!” 

‘“‘T have alwayz held,”’ said Psmith, ‘“‘that 
there is no finer tcnic than a good look at a 
lobelia immediately after breakfast. Doc- 
tors, I believe, recommend it.” 

“Oh, I say,” said Freddie hastily as he 
reached the door, “‘can I have a couple of 
words with you a bit later on?” 

“A thousand if you wish it,”’ said Psmith. 
“You will find me somewhere out there 
in the great open spaces where men are 
men.’ 

He included the entire company in a 
benevolent smile, and left the room. 

“How charming he is!” sighed he 

re 


Going to 


” said 


Peavey. ‘Don’t you think so, 
Baxter?”’ 

The Efficient Baxter seemed for a mo- 
ment to find some difficulty in replying. 

“Oh, very,” he said, but not heartily. 

“And such a soul! It shines on that 
wonderful brow of his, doesn’t it?”’ 

“He has a good forehead,” said Lady 
Constance. ‘‘But I wish he wouldn’t wear 
his hair so short. Somehow it makes him 
seem unlike a poet.” 

Freddie, alarmed, swallowed a mouthful 
of scrambled egg. 

“Oh, he’s a poet all right!” he said 
hastily. 

“Well, really, Freddie,’ said Lady Con- 
stance, piqued, ‘“‘I think we hardly need 
you to tell us that.” 

“No, no, of course. But what I mean is, 
in spite of his wearing his hair short, you 
know.” 

““T ventured to speak to him of that 
yesterday,” said Miss Peavey, ‘“‘and he 
said he rather expected to be wearing it 
even shorter very soon.” 

“Freddie!”’ cried Lady Constance with 
asperity. ‘‘What are you doing?” 

A brown lake of tea was filling the por- 
tion of the tablecloth immediately oppo- 
site the Hon. Frederick Threepwood. Like 
the Efficient Baxter a few minutes before, 
sudden emotion had caused him to upset 
his cup. 

P34 

HE scrutiny of his lordship’s lobelias 

had palled upon Psmith at a fairly early 
stage in the proceedings, and he was sitting 
on the terrace wall enjoying a meditative 
cigarette when Freddie found him. 

“Ah, ComradeThreepwood,” said Psmith, 
“‘welcome to Blandings Castle! You said 
something about- wishing to have speech 
with me, if I remember rightly?” 

The Honorable Freddie cast a nervous 
wate about him and seated himself on the 
wall. 

“T say,” he said, “‘I wish you wouldn’t 
say things like that.” 

“Like what, Comrade Threepwood?” 

“What you said to the Peavey woman.” 

“T recollect having a refreshing chat 
with Miss Peavey yesterday afternoon,” 
said Psmith, “‘but I cannot recall saying 
anything calculated to bring the blush of 
shame to the cheek of modesty. What 
observation of mine was it that meets with 
your censure?” 

“Why, that stuff about expecting to 
wear your hair shorter. If you’re going to 
go about saying that sort of thing—well, 
dash it, you might just as well give the 
whole bally show away at once and have 
done with it!” 

Psmith nodded gravely. 

“Your generous heat, Comrade Threep- 
wood, is not unjustified. It was undoubt- 
edly an error of judgment. If I have a 
fault—which I am not prepared to admit— 
it is a perhaps ungentlemanly desire to pull 
that curious female’s leg. A stronger man 
than myself might well find it hard to 
battle against the temptation. However, 
now that you have called it to my notice, 
it shall not occur again. In future I will 
moderate the persiflage. Cheer up, there- 
fore, Comrade Threepwood, and let us see 
that merry smile of yours, of which I hear 
such good reports.” 


The appeal failed to alle, 
gloom. He smote morosely} 
had settled on his furrowed 

“Tm getting as jumpy as ¢ 

“Fight against this unmay 
urged Psmith. “As far as Ijy 
thing i is going along nice’ y. ip 

“T’m not so sure. I 
Baxter suspects somethied 
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about you.’ 

Psmith winced. 

“T would be infinitely 
Comrade Threepwood, if y) 
use that particular adjectiy| 
old memories, all very painj, 
go more deeply into this ni 
interest me strangely. Wh 
that cheery old Baxter, a 
sonality if ever I met one, 
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no importance to it. As far} 
able to ascertain during myjr 
looks at everybody and eyet| 
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dinner I observed him glailg 
mistrust at about as blameleig 
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He then proceeded to get \ 
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me like that. It may be ad} 
“Well, I don’t like it.” 
“Nor, ‘from an esthetic pc t 
I, But we must bear these tlig 
We must remind ourselves 
ter’s misfortune rather thanji 
he looks like a dyspeptic liz 
Freddie was not to be | 
gloom deepened. 
“And it isn’t only B 
“What else is on your mi i? 
“The whole atmosphere ‘: 
getting rummy, if you know 
He bent towards Psmith ; 
pallidly, ‘‘I say, I believe tl 
maid is a detective!” 
Psmith eyed him patient] 
‘Which new housemaid, Cdr 
wood? Brooding, as I do 
all the time on deep and 
jects, I have little leisure to 
domestic staff. Is there a ney 
Susan her name is 
“Susan? Susan? That sc 
Just the name a real hou 
have.” 
“Did you ever,” dema le 


be 


earnestly, ‘‘see a real houn 
under a bureau?” ; 
“Does she?” 
“Caught her at it in Ne 
morning.” 


“But isn’t it a trifle i: 
imagine that she is a dei} 
should she be a detective | 


a fellow uneasy.” ; 
“Fortunately,” said 

necessity to remain in 

can give you an unfaili 


“Kiss her! 
“Precisely! Go to he 
you're a very pretty gir! 
“But she isn’t.” 
“We will assume, for pur's 
ment, that she is. Go to} 
‘Susan, you are a very pret 
would you do if I were taki) 
is a detective she will rep! 
sir?’—or possibly m 
Whereas if she is the gt 
believe her to be, and « 
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remark, ‘Oh, don’t 
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“My grandmother 
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biously. 4 
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to have mapped out my 
’ 


laid Psmith with emphasis, 
jocled eye that met hers Eve 
iming a glance of esteem and 
it she retreated warily into 
jeavored to be frigid. 

I haven’t time to wander 
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and seeing Mr. Baxter.”’ 
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with the water beetles, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Lord Emsworth, of course, holds 
manorial rights over the mosquito swat- 
ting.” 

Eve was a girl of high and haughty 
spirit, and as such strongly resented being 
appropriated and having her movements 
directed by one who, in spite of his specious 
claims, was almost a stranger. But some- 
how’ she found her companion’s placid 
assumption of authority hard to resist. 
Almost meekly she accompanied him 
through meadow and shrubbery, over vel- 
vet lawns and past gleaming flower beds, 
and her indignation evaporated as her eyes 
absorbed the beauty of it all. 

She gave a little sigh. If Market Bland- 
ings had seemed a place in which one might 
hae happily, Blandings Castle was a para- 

ise. 

“Before us now,” said Psmith, ‘‘lies the 
celebrated yew alley, so called from the 
yews which hem it in. Speaking in my 
capacity of guide to the estate, I may say 
that when we have turned this next corner 
you will see a most remarkable sight.” 

And they did. Before them, as they 
passed in under the boughs of an aged tree, 
lay a green vista, faintly dappled with 
stray shafts of sunshine. In the middle of 
this vista the Hon. Frederick Threepwood 
was embracing a young woman in the dress 
of a housemaid. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


oets’ Corner 


When the Winds Halloo 


J YJHEN the winds halloo through 
heaving trees, 
And the great gray leaves whish by, 

When the sun is a sick and silver wound 
On the breast of a storming sky, 

Halse cheeks are nipped with a puckering 

chill, 

Then out from the coddling door 

To the breathless swivet that roughs the hill— 
For Autumn is lord once more! 


the 


Though out of the wind-belabored clouds 
The great drops patter and rush, 
And the black boughs creak and crumble and 
crash 
In the route of the brooding hush, 
There’s a cordial slap and a rude caree: 
On the stinging rain-drenched cheek: 
There’s an end to the stirless loneliness 
When Autumn begins to speak! 


Then blow till the prickly crests are bare, 
And the last late leaf is gone; 

For this is the hour when the drowsy heart 
Has tumult to feed upon. 

Winter is dull and icily chill— 
But the soul grows great in the roar 

Of the raw blast bugling across the hill 
That Autumn is lord once more! 

—Clement Wood. 


To an Old Waltz Song 


OU bring so many pictures back to me, 
Dim pictures from the Land of Long 


go, 
Sweet pictures from a land I used to know. 
You bring a chain of memories; I see 
A garden, in the moonlight, and a lake 
With stars reflected in it; and I hear 
Love’s whisper in the dusk, when night is 


near, 
When song birds sleep, and old romances 
wake! 


So many pictures: Golden candle glow, 

Across the darkness of a polished ficor, 

A hand, against the panel of the door, 
Slim fingers, pausing, seeming loath to go! 
A mirror with a vision in its heart 

That years of emptiness cannot erase, 

Warm firelight upon a well-loved face— 
An old waltz song that tears my soul apart! 


I wonder if the laughing dancers dream 
That old-time songs can bless a weary soul! 
That tiny notes of music may make whole 

Life’s very fabric! Does your music seem 

As frail and preity to their youthful ears, 
As it once seemed to mine? And can they 


now 
That you hold fragments from the long 
ago— 
Dim pictures woven out of smiles—and tears? 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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The Safe, Beautiful, Economical 
Roof for Your Home! 


+ HE shingle that never curls” is made of 

Carey asphalt-saturated-and-coated felt, 

and surfaced with attractive, fadeless, Indian 
red, sage green or blue-black crushed slate. 


The slate provides a splendid spark-proof pro- 
tection against wind-blown embers. 


The safety of Carey Asfaltslate Shingles against 
every other natural enemy is equally remark- 
able. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles cost practically the 
same as ordinary shingles. They are also inex- 
pensive to lay and they do not require heavy 
roof support. 


Carey Ready Roofings, Wallboard and Shin- 
gles are on sale at lumber and building supply 
dealers’, and Carey Built-up Asphalt roofs are 
applied by reliable contract roofers everywhere. 
Ask your dealer first; if he cannot supply you, 
write us. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dept. G, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE FILM GUILD INC. presents 


GLENN HUNTER®& 
‘SECOND FIDDLE’ 


Writlen and directed by Photographed and superused 
FRANK TUTTLE by FRED WALLER JR 


a TUTTLE-WALLER PRODUCTION 


Romance stalked through 


NOTE: 


As an evidence of the 
earnestness with which 
the Film Guild has en- 
tered upon the produc- 
tion of good pictures, a 
screen version of Percy 
Mackaye’s masterpiece, 
“The Scarecrow,” is an- 
nounced as the third 
production, to follow 
“‘The Lap of Luxury”. 


Jim’s life o’ dreams! 


VERY spark that flew from Jim’s 

anvil lighted up a new corner of the 
Land of Romance where Jim dwelt— 
in his fancy! Where proud toreadors 
fought for the favor of fair Castilian 
beauties, where soft music blended 
with a softer moonlight. 


In stern reality, though, Jim was play- 
ing “Second Fiddle” to his college- 
bred brother, who had usurped his 
room, sent him to the attic to sleep, 
taken possession of his jitney, and, as a 
last blow, had apparently stolen his girl! 


But the day of reckoning came—a day 
when Jim suddenly found that a “Second 
Fiddle” could strike a note of true heroism 
at which his own family stood spellbound! 


Glenn Hunter plays the part of “Jim”—plays it with 
all the finish that is making his “Merton of the 
Movies” one of the masterly creations of the present- 
day spoken stage. 


You can see Glenn Hunter in “Second Fiddle” by 
asking the manager of your nearest motion picture 


house to show it on his screen. Tell him that it is a 
Film Guild picture and therefore of the better kind. 


HODKINSON 
PICTURES 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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(Continued from Page 25) : 


tell the story of Benito Mussolini and his 
Fascisti—the amazing tale of the Fascists 
and Fascismo. 

Benito Mussolini is a man of forty or 
thereabouts, swarthy, broad-shouldered, 
thick-chested and not more than five feet 
eight inches tall. His face is smooth shaven 
and the cheeks of it show the strength and 
blackness of his beard, having that purplish 
tinge beneath the skin that is often seen in 
men of the Latin races. His face is a squar- 
ish face, with a jaw that is prominent and 
dominant. His eyes are black and brilliant 
and his eyelids heavy. He has a manner of 
half closing his eyes, peering out between 
the heavy lids for a space, and then opening 
them wide and looking with piercing direct- 
ness at the person with whom he is talking. 
He is partially bald. He is quick in his 
movements, staccato in his speech, fervid 
and eloquent if it suits him, or emphati- 
cally laconic. He has himself in hand, uses 
not so many gestures as his countrymen 
usually do, and his voice is pleasant to the 
ear, although he makes it harsh and strident 
on occasion. 

His whole impression is one of hard deter- 
mination, audacity, sure knowledge of self, 
and a cynical view of all things connected 
with the old order. At times he seems 
theatrical, at times he is given to pose. He 
acts in public if it pleases him, but when the 
situation needs it he is cold, hard and 
sternly businesslike. He is an egoist, natu- 
rally—a blacksmith’s son and a laborer who 
has come. to be dictator of his native 
country—why not? And he is a politician 
also. Witness his masterful bearing when 
mastery was needed, his vehemence when 
vehemence was required, his skillful and 
excitant assaults on the old order and what 
he terms senilism in politics, his appeal to 
the idealism of youth, and his upholding of 
the monarchy as a fit and necessary symbol. 
He may be an amateur at the practice of 
politics, but he knows the processes. 

Mussolini is the son of a blacksmith in 
the region of Romagna, to the north, and 
was born in poverty. His father was a so- 
cialist, and the boy, Benito, who was wild, 
aggressive, a fighter and a forayer, learned 


| socialism from his father, and sought to 
| spread the faith with his fists and his fierce 


declamation among the neighbors. He 
made his living as a laborer until difficulties 
with the authorities made it expedient for 
him to go to Switzerland, and in that coun- 
try he followed the ordinary course of 
pc.itical expatriates and started a revolu- 
tionary newspaper. Switzerland expelled 
him, and he managed to get back to Italy, 
where his skill both as an orator and as a 
writer soon gave him a commanding posi- 
tion in Italian socialism, and presently 
made him editor of Avanti, the leading 
organ of socialism in that country. He was 
editor of Avanti when the war began. 


The Wave of Antinationalism 


Mussolini did not hold with his fellow 
socialists concerning the war. He was 
neither pacifist nor internationalist. He 
was an Italian, loved his country, desired 
her greatness in the world, and he cut loose 
from all socialists and socialism, renounced 
all his former affiliations and beliefs, de- 
nounced his colleagues as foes to their coun- 


_ try and enemies of the people, and turned, 
| with all the intensity of his nature, to the 


advocacy of intervention by Italy in the 
war, holding that this was the only manner 


| in which Italy could realize her national 


aspirations or gain her rightful national 
position. He founded a newspaper called 
Popolo d’Italia, and filled it with exclama- 
tory rhetoric demanding that Italy should 
enter the war with the Allies. 

When Italy did enter the war Mussolini 
volunteered, went to the front, was in sey- 


- eral battles, was wounded and retired from 


active service. He returned to his Popolo 
d’Italia, and supported the cause of the 
Allies until the end, vehemently, volcani- 
cally. His attitude towards socialism was 
bitterly antagonistic. He was against so- 
cialism and all its works and workers. 
Italy came out of the war in desperate 
straits. Industry was prostrate. The peo- 
ple were impoverished. The country was 
within speaking distance of ruin. There 
was suffering, poverty, depression, disgust 
with the ruling classes, and vast protest 
over every economic and political condi- 
tion. Then Bolshevism stepped in. Then 
the Communists came and promised relief. 


Lenine and Trotzky saw tl}; 
took it. The Reds swarme t 
until the authentic histo: 
period is written few will | 
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The Black Shirt. 
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(Continued of 


tinued from Page 98} ; 
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The king had refused to see him some 
days before when Mussolini telegraphed 
from the north after his antiparliamentary 
revolution was in full and successful swing, 
but the king did not refuse to see him when 
Mussolini, at the head of his impetuous 
Fascists, marched into Rome. The king 
knew better. He knew that the revolution 
had thrown up a leader who was more 
powerful than any monarch, and he saved 
his kingly bacon by not only approving the 
cabinet list the dictator presented to him 
but stood on one of the balconies of the 
Quirinal and reviewed the triumphant; Fas- 
cisti as they marched by. The king, his 
supporters say in extenuation of this sub- 
mission, is proletarian in his views, a re- 
former and an idealist at heart, but forced 
by the exigencies of birth and position to 
maintain the trappings of monarchy. And, 
more than that, Mussolini did not demand 
abdication. He only asked obedience. Any 
king would be obedient, in similar cireum- 
stances, to save a tArGne. 

Those who were in Rome when that pro- 
cession of the Fascisti passed the Quirinal 
say that even in those historic streets where 
so many processions of victors have passed 
in triumph no more impressive column ever 
marched than these files of young men, 
bareheaded and black-shirted. The Fas- 
cisti took their name from the fasces that 
the lictors bore before the magistrates in 
ancient Rome as typifying their power over 
life and limb; and they also adopted the 
old Roman salute, the upraised, out- 
stretched right arm. As they passed the 
reviewing king at the Quirinal they passed 
at that memorable salute—arms bare and 
outstretched—the right arms of young 
Italy in greeting, but also in admonition; 
in obeisance, but in warning too. 

The overthrow of the Red conspirators 
by the Fascists had the interesting effects 
of awaking Italy to an aggressive national 
self-consciousness and of consolidating all 
the grievances against the older school of 
politicians, living and dead—the Orlandos, 
the Giolittis, the Salandras, the Nittis, the 
Sonninos and the rest. The Fascisti had 
some twenty members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, of whom Mussolini was one, com- 
ing from Milan. Italy had not been bene- 
fited by the war as these older statesmen 
had told the Italians they would be— 
neither exalted nor enriched. The discon- 
tent was nation-wide. This Mussolini had 
crushed and beaten the menace of Com- 
munism. All classes, save the social revo- 
lutionists, felt kindly towards him. More 
than that, they greeted him as savior. 

It took but little to light the flame. 
“Down with the old men—the time sery- 
ers—the moderates!”’ shouted Mussolini. 
“‘Ttaly—young Italy must be free—free of 
all entangling, restraining alliances, treaties 
or agreements—free to create her own des- 
tiny. And I—Benito Mussolini, am the 
only man to give her that freedom.” 

“Viva!’’ shouted the Italians. “Viva 
Mussolini! Viva Fascisti!”’ 


Mussolini’s Motto 


So there he is, dictator in fact although 
Premier in title, and for the first time since 
Italy became a kingdom a government is 
in power which can speak and act for the 
entire country, for all the forty millions of 
Italians, without fear of any other influence 
whatsoever. And Mussolini has written on 
the wall of his office the saying of Massimo 
d’Azeglio: “Italy is made; we must now 
make the Italians.” 

The European world was engrossed with 
other and important things while these 
events were happening in Italy. The chute 
was being greased in England preparatory 
to sliding Lloyd George out of 10 Downing 
Street and onto the cold hard pavement. 
The Near East was in a turmoil. Greek 
affairs and Turkish affairs were pressing. 
France was running around in circles and 
demanding quarts of blood from the Ger- 
man turnip. A general election was immi- 
nent in England. The European politicians 
had their troubles, regardless of Italy, 
where the fall of a government, or the rise 
of one, means little in the lives of poli- 
ticians outside that volatile country. Italy 
had a new government, it seemed. Well, 
what of it? Italy has new governments 
almost with every change of the moon. 

Presently, however, it began to seep into 
the understandings of the European poli- 
ticians that Italy not only had a new gov- 
ernment but had, also, a new governor. 
Dispatches began to come in about this 
amazing Mussolini, who had proclaimed 
himself dictator and was dictating in the 
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latest and most approved fashion, with a 
cold, cynical disregard for the old order, 
with utter indifference as to whose toes he 
stepped on or whose heads he bumped. 
Italy, it appeared, had started something, 
or rather, this Mussolini had, and there was 
no telling where it all would stop. One 
thing was certain—that if it kept on as it 
had begun there was small comfort in it for 
the old-order politicians of the Entente, 
and it might be well to bestir a bit and find 
out about it. 

Meantime, Italy was aflame for Mus- 
solini. Crowds followed him when he ap- 
peared in the streets, shouting “Viva Mus- 
solini!’’ Banners inscribed with his name 
were flung from thousands of windows. 
Newspapers telling of his words and deeds, 
to the minutest detail, were issued in quick- 
succeeding editions. The young men who 
had not joined in with the Fascist move- 
ment made haste to get black shirts, and 
appear in them. Black birettas appeared 
on thousands of heads. Mussolini looked 
these over, and said harshly: ‘Many now 
flock around me whom I despise. They are 
the small changeable minds who turn in 
whatever direction the wind blows. I pre- 
fer loyal, outspoken adversaries to ambigu- 
ous friends.”’ 

But the populace paid no heed, and the 
women stitched hurriedly on black shirts, 
and the people wore them, and shouted 
their ceaseless ‘Viva Mussolini!”’ 


The Strong Arm 


The Italian Parliament is—or was when 
Mussolini took it by the nape of its aggre- 
gate neck and shook it into some sort of 
cohesion, cuffed it into his support for the 
time at any rate—a futile legislative body 
made up of numerous piffling parties, of 
groups, cabals, divisions and claques. The 
senate has 3838 members, appointed for life 
by the king, on nomination by the cabinet. 
It is required by law that appointments to 
the senate must be made from certain cate- 


gories, such as high officials in church and - 


state, men distinguished in art, science, 
literature, and large owners of property. 
No man younger than forty-nine can be 
appointed. The senate is long on dignity, 
but has little legislative authority, as parties 
in power in the cabinets swamp the senate 
with their friends and supporters. It sel- 
dom initiates legislation, and does not often 
seriously question bills sent up by the lower 
house. 

The chamber of deputies has 508 mem- 
bers. There are not two main parties in 
Italy, as in other European countries and 
as in this country. Instead there are these 
groups and blocs that combine and recom- 
bine when it suits their interests, which are 
largely personal. As no party has a ma- 
jority in the chamber the government must 
rely for support on a coalition of groups, 
which is called a blocco. No other legislative 
body in the world is so susceptible to the 
wire-pulling, manipulation and intrigue as 
the Italian chamber. Italian politics is 
petty and personal. It is a mess of small 
politics played by small men, always with 
an eye to the main chance. It is unceas- 
ingly vocal, full of rhetoric and engaged in 
the pettiest of maneuvers. Experts like 
Giolitti and Orlando make a puppet show 
of the chamber, and the old order main- 
tained an excessive parliamentarism that 
was responsible for much of the political 
and economic ineptitude of Italy’s govern- 
ment. 

The advent of Mussolini stunned this 
form-ridden, intriguing, petty assemblage 
of legislators, and it was a scared and 
supine gathering that assembled to hear 
him when he came in to address the cham- 
ber on November sixteenth last. Enormous 
crowds gathered outside the chamber. The 
people felt that Mussolini would tell the 
chamber all about itself, and he did, minc- 
ing no words, and expressing in short, terse 
sentences exactly the contempt he felt for 
this intriguing, huckstering, wildly vocal 
and thoroughly insincere body. There were 
five ex-Prime Ministers sitting before him 
meekly. 

‘“What I am doing today,” he said, “is a 
formal act of courtesy towards you for 
which I do not ask gratitude. For too many 
years ministerial crises have been settled 
by political maneuvers, but now the 
Italian nation has given itself a ministry in 
spite of Parliament. I leave dissertations 
and complaints to the melancholy wor- 
shipers of constitutionalism.”’ 

Thus harshly, but with the manner of a 
man speaking the utterest commonplaces, 
he told that chamber of its deficiencies, its 
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Plenty of 
WATER 
under 
pressure 


—with this 
Private Pumping 
Station 


No matter where you live, if you 
have electric current you now can en- 
joy an abundance of running water 
under pressure anywhere about 
your house and grounds. 


The Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Plant automatically pumps from 
cistern, shallow well, stream, spring 
or lake. It brings all the convenience 
and comfort of city water service to 
any home anywhere. 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light socket 
or home lighting plant circuit. Noiseless; 
automatic. No switch to turn. Costs 
only a few pennies a week to run. Large 
production and great manufacturing facil- 
ities of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. make these 
remarkably low prices possible. 

If you do not know our local dealer, 
write to us for complete information. 

The enormous demand for these water 
plants makes this a most desirable line for 
live dealers. Write for details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 


With 35-Gallon Galvanized Tank and Pump Capacity 
200 Gallons per Hour 


With 70- 
Gallon Gal- 
vanized 
Tank and 
Pump Ca- 
pacity 400 
Gallons per 
Hour 


$210 


F. 0. B. Factory 


FACTORY 
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Our specially prepared Descrip- 
tive Booklet gives many new 
and popular ways to serve 


College Inn Cooked Food. 
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College Inn of the 
Hotel Sherman - 


4 
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Chicago 


MERICA’S most popular restaurant —the College Inn 
of the Hotel Sherman, Chicago—now offers through 
grocers everywhere the tempting dishes that have 


made its cooking world-renowned. 


For sixty years Hotel Sherman chets have prepared unequalled 
Chicken a la King, Beef a la Deutsch and other appetizing 
delicacies. Now your grocer sells these self-same dishes—put 


up in cans for use in the home. 


Now Sold the Country Over 


Ask your grocer for any of these delicious varieties of College 


Inn Cooked Food: 


(Prices for No. 1 cans, containing two generous portions) 


Chicken a la King, 60c 
Sliced Beef 4 la Deutsch, 40c 
Paprika Veal Stew, 40c 
Chicken Salad, 75c 
Chicken 4 la Creole, 60c 
Welsh Rarebit, 40c 
Creamed Spaghetti 
With Mushrooms, 25c 


Spaghetti Italienne, 15c 


Chicken Noodle Soup, 1 5c 
Pea and Tomato Soup (Mongol), 1 5c 
Pea Soup St. Germain, | 5c 
Cream of Tomato Soup, 17c 
Cream of Asparagus Soup, | 7c 
Chicken Cream Soup, 17c 


Vegetable Soup, 17c 


(West of Rocky Mountains, higher. Canadian prices on request) 


If your grocer can’t supply you, ask him to order it for you, or write to us direct. 


Send for Booklet 


Grocers and Jobbers: 


College Inn Cooked Food is America’s 
favorite food product. It is nationally 
known. Prepare to answer the rapid- 
ly increasing public demand for this 
popular food staple. Write us at once 
for particulars. Your profit from the 
sales—and re-sales—of College Inn 
Cooked Food will be immediate. 
Address: 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


To 


Chicago 
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worthlessness, its lack of considered place 
in his plans, and ordered it, not asked it, to 
give him its vote of confidence, and to adopt 
his program when he should present it. He 
had the Fascist army behind him, and he 


&»~- had no need for either rhetoric or request. 


He was issuing commands, not asking 
favors. ‘Remember,’ he said, ‘‘I could 


have punished all those who decried Fas- 
cism. 


I could have closed Parliament. | 
could have! But for the time being I choge 
not to.” ; § 

That “for the time being” hung over 
those\ frightened and cowed parliamen- 
tarians ke a pall. They felt that this 
calm, contemptuous, scornful man meant 
what he said. They knew he coujd close 
Parliament in two minutes any’time he 
chose to close His Fascisti would see to 
that. A socialist or two bleateq about con- 
stitutional rights, but the remainder of the 
415 deputies wha listened to Mussolini, 
quite convinced they had no rights save 
those allotted to them by the dictator, 
voted confidence in him by a majority of 
190, and voted his credit by a majority of 
166, and saved their skins. Mussolini did 
not dissolve Parliament at the moment, 
and has not up to the time this is written, 
but every Italian politician in Parliament 
knows that that ‘“‘I could have”’ states the 
case. 

Then Mussolini went to the dignified 
senate and told the senate what he had told 
the chamber, but was a bit pleasanter in 
manner and kinder in tone. The senate 
did not delay in acknowledging the new 
leader. It unanimously voted him full con- 
fidence. Thus, having put the chamber and 
the senate in their proper places, Mussolini 
presented his demands, which were for full 
dictatorial power for a period ending on the 
last day of December, 1928—but really 
extending to March, 1924, because he will 
not report until then—over all financial, 
administrative, economic and social affairs 
of state, covering a new system of taxation, 
the limiting of state functions, such as 
offices of control over private enterprises, 
and the reorganization of the civil services 
and state administrations. 

The senate and the chamber made haste 
to grant his demand. They were eager and 
anxious to do anything and everything 
Mussolini asked. He has full power to en- 
force measures that will give Italy a new 
fiscal status by abolishing demagogic taxa- 
tion, class levies and many other socialistic 
policies now in force, and aims to reduce 
expenses, decimate the enormous public 
pay roll, stop evasions of legitimate taxes 
and in general, clean up Italy from one end 
to the other. 

Whether Mussolini can do all this re- 
mains to be seen. He has the power. He 
seems to have the desire. But, as he said 
in his speech to the chamber: “All prob- 
lems of Italian life—all, I say—have long 
been solved on paper, but the will was 
wanting to translate them into action. The 
government today represents the firm and 
decided will.” 


A Tractable Parliament 


The Italians have a saying: “Se non é 
vero, € molto ben trovato’’—which runs in 
English: ‘If it is not true it is very well 
invented.’”’ The rest of the world must give 
that to Mussolini, at least. And he has 
until the end of December, 19238, to make 
good, and need not report until the follow- 
ing March—fifteen months for his experi- 
ment and endeavor. 

Parliament will not annoy him. Parlia- 
ment will aid him for the very good reason 
that if Parliament does not aid him Mus- 
solini has not only the illuminating example 
of Cromwell to suggest to him what might 
be done with Parliament, with the Fascisti 
behind him, but he is quite ingenious 
enough to think up some new way to im- 
press Parliament with the advisability of 
giving him whatever he demands. He has 
started in by cutting pay rolls, working 
eighteen hours a day, reducing expenses 
and demanding efficiency. There is a great 
scramble to enroll with him, and much 
political movement from Left to Right. 
Travaso, which is the satirical journal of 
Italy, stated the case when it said: 

“There are only three parties in the 
country now, Fascisti, Filofascisti, e Fifa- 
fascisti’’—the Fascisti, those who love the 
Fascisti, and those who are frightened by 
the Fascisti. 

Meantime, after he had secured his posi- 
tion, and solidified his dictatorship with his 
votes of confidence and credit, he demobi- 
lized his Black Shirts and sent them home, 
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SON OF A SLOGANEER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


a Quiet Room at 4:40. Do 
SANFORD Bowser, President.” 


i ” Mrs. Bowser was al- 
Ro Mr. Bowser. In re 
bab Must remind you baby 
& yours. I insist on John. 
-eonference with you in Quiet 


0. 
», I. BOWSER, Associate Presi- 


t Room was a Bowser institu- 
his idea, and he was proud of it. 
ehological!’’ he exclaimed. ‘“‘I 
»sychology. Do you know’’— 
red his voice as one imparting 
e—“Psychology Plays a Big 
tern Business?” 

ved to give the impression to 
clients that he, Mr. Bowser, 
red psychology. At no small 
had installed a laboratory as 
Jowser establishment, and to it 
Il prospective clients ‘that they 
ve his two hired psychologists, 
eering darkly into microscopes 


(d explain, ‘‘the basic psycho- 
a why New York ladies prefer 
Jiings while Boston ladies pre- 
yite. Ultimately, through psy- 
\ will be able to Condition the 
4 ts of the Consumer.” 

ivser is a deep fellow,”’ the cli- 
| ytoone another. “He’sscien- 
2s right down to the bottom of 
jd they would hasten to in- 
‘ames on the dotted line. 

i Room had been planned by 
dgists, after a series of experi- 
a.cost the lives of uncounted 


‘id Mr. Bowser, in introducing 
Eom to his staff, “‘is a Thinking 
{ere you can bring your Big 
é1 in the Thought-Compelling 
« Through to a Sane Solution. 
Thinker is Fagged, come in 
tut up a sign outside the door, 
Now Thinking in this Room. 
a,’ and no one, not even the 
dare disturb you. 

,’ added Mr. Bowser, with a 
slayful and yet with its serious 
2 that this will not be con- 
{suggestion that you come in 


’ neath contempt. < 
i Room idea had worked out 


be Py : " 
S om 


Miss Gussing Also Wore a Stiff Collar 
| and Had a Light Blond Mustache, But 


at Heart She Was a Woman 


“No Sentiment Between Nine and Five,” 
he had proposed as, on their honeymoon, 
they motored through New England look- 
ing for billboard sites. And she had agreed 
heartily. 

They hung up the “Quiet, please” sign 
outside and sat in mouse-toned chairs at a 


mouse-toned table. Mr. Bowser spread out 


a sheaf of memos. 

eel: brought the correspondence in this 
matter,” he explained. 

“Bowser,”’ said his wife, “I want to say 
right here and now that I won’t stand for 
one of your coined names for my baby. 
I want to christen him John.’”’ She glanced 
at a list. ‘‘Yubar,” she said disdainfully. 
“Sounds like a varnish.”’ 

“Tt strikes me,” said Mr. Bowser with 
dignity, “that Yubar is an especially dis- 
tinctive name.”’ 

“Yes, for a varnish,”’ flashed Mrs. Bow- 
ser. “But our son is not a varnish.” 

The masculine Bowser frowned, then 
spoke in a low-pitched voice: 

“You are getting excited, Bowser. You 
are raising your voice. Permit me to re- 
mind you that this is the Quiet Room, not 
the smoking room at the Jill Club.” 

“Don’t use that tone to me, Bowser. 
I’ll raise my voice if I please.” 

“But think of the employes!” 

“T’m thinking of my son.” 

““My son, if I may say so.” 

“Your son!’’ Mrs. Bowser exclaimed. 
“You talk as if you’d bought him from a 
jobber.”’ 

“Bowser! In the Quiet Room too.” 

“Quiet Room be hanged!”’ 

“You amaze me. Frankly, this confer- 
ence cannot proceed while you are in this 
mood. Weare here to confer, not to shout.”’ 

“Very well. You agree to John?” 

“No. Emphatically no. I will not agree 
to John, I tell you.” 

““Who’s shouting now?”’ 

“‘T’ll shout if I please. I veto John.” 

“Oh, you do, do you! What am I—a 
rubber stamp?” Mrs. Bowser’s eyes were 
snapping. “‘Don’t try that he-man business 
on me, Bowser. First you try to legislate 
through your own slogan for the cleaning 
powder, and now you are trying to give 
my son a name like a patented stove polish. 
Isay John. John! John!” 

Her voice was shrill and his was not 
exactly suppressed. 

“Do you realize,” he said, ‘“‘that we are 
having our first quarrel?” 

“‘T guess I have good reason to quarrel. 
I want to name the baby John. My mind’s 
made up.” 

“No. Never. Not John.” 

“Well, what do you want to call him?” 

Mr. Bowser 
compressed his 
lips masterfully. 

: KINZ0;aahe 
said loudly. 

“Kinzo?”’ 
protested. 

“Kinzo Bow- 
ser,”’ he repeated. 
“An almost per- 
fect name! 


she 


Look,” he went 
on in his selling 
voice. “Just say 


it over. Just roll 
the syllables over 
on your tongue. 
Kinzo Bowser! 
Hasn't. that a 
smooth, lyric 
quality? Kin-zo 
Bow-ser! Get 
iy? 

He whipped 
from his pocket a 
large card on 
which he had 
printed KINZO 
BOWSER. 

““Look!’’ he 
cried trium- 
phantly. ‘‘ Hasn’t 
that name Eye- 
Stabbing Power? 
See how that ‘K’ 
sticks out. Notice 
how that final ‘O’ 
ends the word 
with a snap. 
Why, that name 
fairly sings out 


loud. Kinzo Bow- | 
ser! I tell you it | 
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Know about your air 
before you start driving 


You cannot see your tires from the driver’s seat — 
yet how often you have tried, and seen others try- 
ing, to do this. 


Test your air before you start. Own a Schrader 
Universal Tire Pressure Gauge and you can know 
before you climb into your car whether your tires 
are properly inflated. 


Not enough air is bad for your tires. It has the 
same effect as extra weight in your car. Friction is 
produced inside of the tire, and the side walls are 
unduly flexed and bent with every revolution. 


Too much air means hard riding and increased 
vibration. 


You do not need to guess about the air in your 
tires. The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge tells you 
quickly and accurately the amount of air pressure 
in your tires. You will note that this gauge is made 
in the same factory that produces Schrader Valve 
Insides and Schrader Universal Valves, which are 
standard equipment in practically every make of 
pneumatic tires in the United States and Canada. 


Sold by garages, hardware stores, and motor ac- 
cessory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). A 
special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 (in 
Canada $2.00). 


TRADE MARK REGISTE 


SCHRADER 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 


‘TIRE-PRESSURE-GAUGE 


THE SATURDAY 


The No. 1828 is a four-chain 
fixture in dull Roman gold. 
The shade is of light amber art 
&lass with old-gold silk fringe. 


o that 
Pleasant Hour 
of Evening 


is added a new delight—a Welsbach Lighting Fixture 
designed especially for use in the dining-room. Equipped 
with a perfected self-lighter that banishes the need for 
matches or pilot light, it combines convenience with 
beauty of color and design. 


Flooding the table with soft radiance, rich in reflected 
glow from ceiling and walls, the light from the No. 1828 
Welsbach Fixture has that quality of brilliance most be- 
coming to one’s appearance—that mellow, eye-comforting 
tone that only Welsbach Incandescent Gas Light can 
bring about. 


The beauty of this Welsbach Fixture gives the room 
an atmosphere of quiet charm; its perfect light, an added 
usefulness. For when the dinner is over, the children 
can study by it or play, enjoying light that for read- 
ing comfort, trueness of color tone and economy has no 
equal. 


Why not add to your dining-room the air of hospitality 
and.charm this beautiful fixture gives? Let your family 
begin at once to enjoy the countless benefits of its perfect 
illumination—brighter hours, cheerier spirits and ever- 
lasting comfort. 


See the No. 1828 today. Your Gas Company will 
gladly demonstrate its many features — and install it for 
you. Term payments can usually be arranged with them. 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 


Melbach Lighting Fixtures 
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would stand out on a dealer’s shelf like a 
wart on a bald head!”’ 

“‘Who wants our baby’s name to stand 
out on a shelf?’’ Mrs. Bowser demanded. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Bowser with some slight 
confusion. ‘‘I meant in case he ever manu- 
factured canned goods. He might, you 
know. We owe it to him to pick a name 
that would be useful under any and all cir- 
cumstances, don’t we?” 

“John!” was all Mrs. Bowser said. 

“John?’’ Mr. Bowser’s voice had many 
elements of aroar init. “John? Plebeian! 
Common! One instantly associates John 
with mediocrity, with nincompoopity. 
Why, when I hear the name John it always 
suggests a man who sleeps in his underwear 
and thinks grapefruit is poisonous.” 

‘ ““Your name is John,”’ his wife reminded 
im. 

Mr. Bowser flushed. 

““Am I to blame for that?’”’ he inquired 
warmly. ‘‘ You notice I call myself J. San- 
ford. Besides, my father was a farmer, not 
a publicity engineer. He knew about 
alfalfa but not about the Psychology of A 
Name With A Punch. I tell you I won’t 
even consider John. I want Kinzo.”’ 

“Bah! Sounds like a Japanese acrobat 
or a cure for flat feet.”’ 

He fastened upon her an eye impatient 
and stern. 

““Apparently you haven’t grasped the 
first principles of Names that Mean Some- 


| thing. Well, I won’t argue with you while 


you’re in this state. Let’s discuss some- 


| thing else.” 


‘“‘John,”’ said Mrs. Bowser with set jaw. 

“‘Let’s postpone that subject, please,” 
he said. ‘‘Peabody Garfinkle just phoned 
me that he must start printing labels for 
his cans tomorrow. He wants the design 
and name by one o’clock. He’ll use any one 
our organization works out. That’s Client 
Confidence, eh?”’ 

“‘T hope it is not misplaced,’’ said Mrs. 
Bowser, her voice scented with a faint per- 
fume of irony. 

Mr. Bowser ignored this observation. 

“Sorry I couldn’t check on any of your 
slogans for the cleaning powder,’ he re- 
marked with a great show of amiability. 


| “One of yours—Garfinko Nostinko—al- 
| most made the grade, but not quite. Just 


didn’t pull the trigger with me, somehow. 
Your slogan is excellent—‘Easy on the 
Nostrils But Hard on the Dirt!’ Very 
pretty, very pretty. Pithy too. But—a 
little long, don’t you think?” 

“e No.”’ 

“But, Bowser, don’t you recall that our 
Doctor Butterfield worked out in the 
laboratory that the Human Eye Can Only 
Rivet on Seven Words at Once? Your 
slogan has nine. If you could somehow boil 
it down a 

“T’ll boil nothing down. Ilikeit asitis.”’ 

Mr. Bowser shrugged his well-tailored 
shoulders. 

“And fly in the face of psychology?” he 
asked gently, but as one who is hurt. 

Mrs. Bowser bridled. 

“Don’t look at me as if I were a naughty 
child, Bowser!’ she ejaculated. ‘‘I’m not 
a green copy writer that you’ve caught 
wearing an unadvertised brand of rubber 
heels. I was a Successful Slogan Builder 
before I ever met you, please remember.” 

“‘Come now, control yourself. At least 
let me tell you about the Big Thought I 
just had before I came in here.” 

Mrs. Bowser tapped her teeth with her 
pencil. Mr. Bowser jumped to his feet and 
when he spoke his voice held chords of 
rapture and his eyes were alight with the 
joy of creation. 

“‘Listen,’’ he began. Then in his spe- 
cial slogan voice he declaimed: ‘“‘Smelly- 
Welly dirt-devourer!’’ 

Mrs. Bowser regarded him without en- 
thusiasm. 

““Not bad,’’ she admitted. 

“Not bad?” he cried. ‘‘Great Scott, 
woman, it’s perfect! Smelly-Welly! Why, 
it’s an inspiration. Came to me like a 
flash from the sky. Smelly-Welly! Easy 
to say, easy to spell and chock-full of 
punch. Look here, Bowser, just look 
here!’’ From an inside pocket he took a 
strip of cardboard on which he had hastily 
lettered in large black print: 


SMELLY-WELLY 
Dirt-devourer 


He held it aloft, eyes beaming. 

. “Just picture that in orange on a dark 
blue background! Smelly-Welly! A child 
can say it. Ah, an idea! ‘A child can use 
it just as easily as a child can say it.’ We'll 
print that on every can. Why, it would be 


a sin to retail — 
can. I bet we could get a dolle: 
easy for a product with a nap 
Smelly-Welly! There’s magic) 
you. Isn’t it a peach, Bowser! 

“T like Garfinko Nostini 
answered doggedly. 

He bit his lip. — a 

“Oh, do you?”’ he said stiffl 

“Yes; Smelly-Welly lacks d 

“Ts that so? Well, I tried 
Pffeffer, Boley, Deyo, Hendrie} 
ners, and they were all mc 
about it.” 

“They would be, the jellyfish’ 
Bowser dryly. “If you’ds ge 
Caress as the name for a tire y 
applaud.” 

Mr. Bowser was outraged 1 
gestion. 

“You’ re just ina stubborn se 
ser,” he declared. ‘‘No use re a 
you. I shall use Smelly-Welly, 

“Tt lacks dignity,” she retor\ 

“Smelly-Welly,”’ said ae hy 
concentrated gravity, “is my ; 
I intend that it shall be used.” 

““We’llsee about that,” said { 
grimly. 

A light and timorous tap soul 
door; the frightened facaiat 
peeped through the crack. 

“Sorry, Mr. Bowser,” shea 
your reducing class at the Bl 


* 
{ 
; 


starts at 5:30 and it’s now 5:2) 
me to be sure you didn’t mi 
Your car is waiting.” ~ 4 
“T’ll come directly, Mink, 
Bowser. He turned to his wil 
stay at the club tonight,” he irr 
then stalked out. | 
She said nothing; omino’ slyh 
her teeth. There was a buzzer | 
buzz; this she pressed. M 
flitted into the room. & 


2 
’ 


“Gussing, take a memo. iy ; 
green beans, guava jelly, raspb 

Came morn to the office of. 
Mr. Bowser, heedless of the fl 
thus imperil so costly a piece 
with. His brow, generally : 
Somerset, then tossed them, 

Heads of departments ia 
exchange a few tense, whispi% 
and then they glanced apy} 
Little girls down in the check 
space salesmen on the J 

a 

muted voices they mutt 
whispered the head of th 
sion,” whispered Copy \ 


4 
re dinner tonight. Mr. Bowseiy 
present. Tomato soup, roast cl} 
eight sharp. “(Signed) P. 
ce | 
Bowser. Up and down, up and) 
might wear a path in the genui 
rug. That he, most careful of 
property was a sure sign to i 
that he was in no mood to) 
creased with care and ’ 
Marlborough-Somerset after Ml 
into the copper ash tray. 
Bowser was in conference with 1 n 
with ashen faces and tigh 
and then they paused in the ! 
Copy writers in their coops wrt} 
but silently with soft black pi 
over their shoulders as if they m! 
expected the grim reaper hims! 
ment curbed their giggles and} 
their gum with nervous molar 
ception room sensed the |! 
mosphere was electric h sue 
talk over to themselves. 
. B. is making soi 
to the head of the media! 
“The Chief is mak 
Copy Writer Shinners a 
in the Quiet Room. 


cision,” whispered Mi 
to Sallie the checker. 
» And Mrs. Bowser, whe 


not know of the spirit 
that went on in Mr. Bov 


she frantically designed 
cartons, on which she let 
“‘Garfinko Nostinko.” 
“Hit Them in the Ey 
Tangible,” she expla 
Gussing who stood g 
to prevent interrup 
(Continued on Pa 


yntinued from Page 106) 
he’ll forget Smelly-Welly. 
lacks dignity, don’t you 
9” 


owser.”” 

he theater of war, where Mr. 
ttled with himself, came a news 
jich leaped from mouth to mouth: 
. is going into the Quiet Room.” 
thief is going into the Quiet 


owser is going into the Quiet 


w him, hands clasped behind 
esting on necktie, eyes oblivious 
undane, stride down the corridor 
he Quiet Room. As noiselessly 
‘e the cobweb door to ghostland 
joor purred shut behind him. 
ment to roof in the vast Bowser 
seaths were held. 

tiet Room Mr. Bowser set up on 
-eards, in groups of two. The 
ore the words: 


SMELLY-WELLY 
| Dirt-devourer 


nd card had inscribed on it: 


RFINKO-NOSTINKO 
» Nostrils, But Hard on the Dirt 


ir two cards were smaller. One 


prds “ 
KINZO BOWSER 


\r had written on it: 
JOHN BOWSER 


/4 Bowser leaned back in a gray 
istretched out his long legs and 
many minutes the cards. 

‘he stood erect; dynamically 
licked. With quick hands he 
erarfinko-Nostinko card and the 
yr card and tore them into small 


gout loud,” he said—a favorite 
of his—“‘I intend to be master 
office and in my own home.” 

11 a buzzer button. Two thou- 
oyes of The Bowsers, Inc., 
ain. They knew that the big 
Gf been made. 


1 Miss Mink. 

‘{cmemo.”’ 

od at him in some alarm; he 
\ffled, almost agitated. It was 
tf her hand trembled. 


cio Hencastle,”” he jerked out. 

n My final decision is SMELLY- 

eee oor! This name must 
| matter what objections are 

;| ll be up to you to see that this 

ease note that appointment is 

Ip, as per verbal instructions 

S| orning. 

Sed) J. SANFORD BOWSER, 

“ President.” 


n it as if he were signing the 
id of Independence. 
‘t/nuthermemo.”’ 

fix snapped to attention. 


@ricks. In re matter discussed 
niz. My final choice is Kinzo. 
out my instructions to the 
is ny limousine. 


Si ed) J. SANForD Bowser, 
“President.” 


”e directed, “when Hencastle 
ks have left the office please 
_twser and ask her to be so good 
n¢o the Quiet Room as soon as 
Ol, very important conference.” 
fi: scurried forth, and he picked 
‘g(pad of paper and began to 
ulposters for the forthcoming 
€’ campaign. 

od was he in this work that he 
e that it was fully two hours 
| Bowser entered. She was 
‘-veled, slightly smeared with 


ightly flushed, and in her hand 
ny apers. 
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“Well, Bowser?’’ she inquired. 

“‘Sit down, please,” he said most affably. 

She did so. 

“Bowser,” he began levelly, “I’m not 
going to beat around the bush. I’m going 
to tell you straight out.” 

Her eyes narrowed suspiciously. 

“Two heads,” stated Mr. Bowser, ‘“‘may 
be better than one in thinking, but one is 
better than two in doing. So I determined 
today that I would go ahead and name the 
new cleaning powder and attend to the 
christening of the baby myself.” 

“Oh, have you really?” said Mrs. Bow- 
ser in a voice ten degrees below freezing. 
“Tmportant, if true.” 

“Tt is true,”’ he rejoined calmly. ‘‘The 
things have been done.” 

“Done? Done!” The first “done” she 
uttered was a whisper; the second “‘done”’ 
a scream. 

“Precisely. Both jobs I put through 
according to a careful plan,’’ he continued 
with serenity. ‘‘By my order Hencastle 
went to Peabody Garfinkle and told him he 
could order one million cans bearing the 
label Smelly-Welly.” 

Mrs. Bowser, incapable of speech, sucked 
in her breath sharply. 

“And,” finished Mr. Bowser, ‘‘also by 
my order, Hendricks called at the house 
today, took the baby to the church in the 
limousine, and had him christened.” 

“What?” asked Mrs. Bowser faintly. 
JON 

“No,” said Mr. Bowser; ‘‘Kinzo.”’ 

For a brief second Mrs. Bowser appeared 
to be about to swoon, but she didn’t; she 
spoke, but with an effort. 

“There are times,’’ she said slowly, 
“when mere words cannot express thoughts. 
And this is one of them.’ Then, with 
mounting ire: “‘Do you mean to sit there 
and tell me, J. Sanford Bowser, that you 
had the unmitigated nerve to name my 
baby without ce 

“Hush, for heaven’s sake! There’s some- 
body at the door,” he said. There was in- 
deed somebody at the door; the Bowsers 
heard a crackling noise. 

“Look! What’s that?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bowser. 

“Tt’s a newspaper; someone is poking 
it under the door,” she said, mystified. 

He stooped and picked up the paper. 

“Early edition of the Evening Clarion,” 
hesaid. ‘“‘Look—it’s marked—right here.”’ 

For a moment they bent their heads over 
the sheet. 

Then Mrs. Bowser gave forth a heart- 
rending scream that made the gray walls 
of the Quiet Room tremble; then Mr. 
Bowser cried aloud ‘“‘Great Cesar’s ghost!’ 
and collapsed into a chair. Staring out in 
cold black type they saw: 


LATE NEWS 
BOWSER SCION CHRISTENED 


The infant son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Sanford 
Bowser, well-known publicity engineers, of 
Park Avenue, and Great Neck, L. I., was 
christened at noon today in the Church of 
Saint Jude the Obscure, by the Rev. James 
Russell Swiggette. The name given the infant 


’ was Smelly-Welly Dirt-devourer Bowser. 


Mr. Bowser recovered just enough to 
moan, “Great Cesar’s ghost—they got the 
memos mixed! They got the memos 
mixed!”’ 

“Smelly-Welly Bowser,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Bowser over and over, as if under some 
horrible spell. ‘“‘Smelly-Welly Bowser. My 
baby! Smelly-Welly Bowser.’’ 

“They got the memos mixed, Pandora,”’ 
he said abjectly. ‘“‘I tell you they got the 
memos mixed.” 

“Smelly-Welly Bowser,’ she moaned. 
“You wanted an unusual name! You 
wanted a name no one will forget! You 
wanted a name easy to say! Well, you’ve 
got it! Oh, dear; oh, dear—Smelly-Welly 
Bowser! My son. Smelly-Welly fe 

“‘Oh, Pandora,’ he cried, taking her 
hand, “‘how can you—or he—ever for- 
give me?” 

She looked up and the beginning of a 
smile twitched her lips. 

“Now we'll just have to call him John,” 
she said. 
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TO STABILATE HIS CAR 


The first man in any group of friends who Srasitates his 
car, or who buys a STABILATED car, achieves a distinction 
comparable to that of the first one of them who bought an 
automobile. 


At once he becomes the center of interest, bombarded with 
questions. 

“What are they, anyway? Look like some new-fangled shock- 
absorbers. - - - 
you. They can’t be quite as good as you say. 

“All right. We’re willing to be shown. Drive us ’round 
the block. But you’re in for a kidding if they don’t do all 
you say.” 
And once more is the STrApiLaTor story told by unan- 
swerable performance. Be Te 


With all the progress in other phases of the motor-car, it has been a 
long time since anything of really great importance has been accom- 
plished toward greater riding comfort, safety and roadability. 

Now, SrasitaTion has dropped into this stagnant situation like a 
pebble into a quiet pool, and the news is rippling in ever-widening 
circles over the whole motoring population. 

That’s why you can pick any casual group of the “motor-wise,” whether 
in “gasoline alley” or “peacock alley,” and their animated discussion 
is as likely to be SrasmaTion as the Volstead Act—and that is 
saying a lot. 

For Srapitators are so absolutely different in principle that they 
have disturbed all pre-conceived ideas of how to give to the automobile 
the steadiness, equilibrium, comfort, safety and roadability it has needed 
to realize the full possibilities of motor travel. 

Ride in a SrapmaTeD car and you will not care how such a totally new 
luxury of motion has been achieved; you'll be interested only in the fact. 
But in lieu of such a ride, you can see the wholly different STABILATOR 
principle in the literature we will send you upon request. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 


Oh, come off. Some salesman hypnotized 
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THE FIRST AMONG HIS FRIENDS 


ea CHANGE THE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR CAR eso 
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trouble at last 


eliminated! 


That annoying, wasteful trickle from 
the closet tank. Many’s the time you've 
jiggled the handle to stop it and at 
last you've had the plumber fix it with 
a new tank ball. 


Yes, he fixed it in the best way possi- 
ble. But, no tank ball available at the 
time was correctly shaped or made of 
lasting material. Sooner or later it 


collapsed, swelled or stretched and the 


trickle, trickle began again. 


But that’s all over now since the in- 
vention of the - , 


FA MUSHROOM 


GUARANTEED 3 YEARS 


This new tank bulb is made in one 
piece of pure, live gum, reinforced 
where the wear comes. It is not af- 
fected by the chemicals in water. It 
cannot swell, collapse or stretch. 
Shaped like an inverted mushroom, the 
Parabal fits perfectly into the outlet 
valve seat, while the outstanding lip is 
tightly sealed down over the valve by 
the pressure of the water. 


Stop your tank leaks with the Mush- 
room Parabal. Ask your plumber for 
it. If, he hasn’t his supply yet, send 
us his name and we will see that he 
gets it for you. Descriptive literature 
free on request. 


Remember the Mushroom Parabal is 
guaranteed for three years and lasts 
much longer. That means we'll sup- 
ply a new bulb free and pay for the 
plumber’s time, should the Mushroom 
Parabal fail to give satisfaction. 


Woodward-Wanger Co. 
Philadelphia 


Quality Plumbing Specialties for 17 years 


THe MusHroomM PARABAL 
Costs $1.25 


It may be had only through 
legitimate, Master Plumbers. 


Note this dis- 
torted old tank 
ball. No won- 


der water leaks 


through. See 
how the Mush- 
room Parabal 
perfectly seals 
the valve. 
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third time it was a blue ticket, and that 
was final. He could never come back. So 
McAntee was fired for good, and this was 
without precedent under the rules because 
that was the first ticket he had ever got. 
The next day Enoch sent a clerk to Mc- 
Antee’s house with Tom’s wages. A widow 
received the money. Tom was dead. 

The man who picked up Tom’s beater 
and went on with the heat that day, all the 
men of the puddling and heating crews, 
every man in the mill, even the miners back 
in the mountains—they were all white with 
rage and horror, yet not one of them fum- 
bled a stroke of labor, or quit, or thought 
of quitting. The effect of this incident, in 
fact, was to lift the breaking point through 
the whole organization. Those who had 
already had yellow and red tickets went on 
for years and died without ever getting a 
blue one. Many were dismissed. Almost 
never did aman quit. Why? Because more 
than anything else in the world they feared 
Enoch Gib’s contempt for the man who 
broke. They could stand his cruelty; they 
could not bear his scorn. Also, in a strange 
way the men themselves shared his con- 
tempt for the one who broke. They would 
not acknowledge it; they tried hard to con- 
ceal it. Yet a man could not quit without 
feeling inferior, not only in the sight of the 
tyrant, but in the eyes of his fellow workers. 

The demon who ruled them had no 
breaking point. Continuously day and 
night he walked among them like a princi- 
ple of evil, calling to a spirit of demonry 
within them—a spirit that racked their 
bodies, scarred their souls, and responded in 
spite of their reason. A maddened hand 
would sometimes be raised against him. 
He never flinched. He was derisive. The 
hand would drop. He never gave a mana 
ticket for that. 

Brains were another problem. He treated 
it separately, though in the same way and 
with the same consequences. Any inquisi- 
tive young man wishing to learn the iron 
business could begin at the bottom. He 
might begin in the mill and work toward 
the office or begin in the office and work 
toward the mill. He was sure to move fast 
in either direction. If he survived the 
ruthless selection that took place on the 
lower rungs of the ladder he could count on 
gaining a small partnership in a few years. 
An interest of 2 or 3 per cent in the busi- 
ness was more stimulating than wages. 
As the business grew the number of junior 
partners increased. There might be six or 
eight at a time, all trying to keep pace 
with Enoch. They emerged from the flux 
like a procession of sparks, burned brightly 
for a little while and fell in darkness. He 
used them up and bought them out. 

In time the town of New Damascus, like 
the yard of his mill, was littered with things 
Enoch Gib had strained to the breaking 
point. Some, like Tom McAntee, were de- 
cently covered up in the cemetery. Others 
were aimlessly walking about. Conspicu- 
ous among these were the used-up partners. 
They all had nice houses and plenty to live 
on. The business was profitable. But they 
were withered and rickety, older than old 
Enoch in the midst of their years, and had a 
baffled look in their eyes. 

The town became rich and famous. The 
mill was the source of its greatness. There 
the first American rails were rolled. For 
twenty years they were the best iron rails 
in the world. There iron nails were first cut 
from a sheet, like thin cookies out of dough. 
Then the Civil War came, and iron that 
cost ten dollars a ton to make could be sold 
for fifty and sixty. 


Ix 


NE August evening in 1869 a number 
of New Damascenes were gathered as 
usual at the railroad station to witness and 
audit the arrival and departure of the seven 
o’clock train. This was an event still 
miraculous and unbelievable, requiring ver- 
ification of the senses. A young man swung 
off before the train had quite stopped, 
walked forward and stood watching the 
small freight unload. When the last of it 
was off, one of the heavers, leaning from the 
car door, called to the station agent, Andy 
Weir: 
“Give us an extra hand here. There’s a 
flat passenger.” 
Weir came and looked in. 
“Them’s rawkish words you use,” he 
said admonishingly. ‘‘Supposeit was some- 
body we knew.” 


(Continued from Page 32) 


‘*Come on,”’ said the heaver. ‘‘Give us 4 
hand. This ain’t a hearse. It’s a railroad 
train.” 

Weir beckoned; several men stepped out 
of the crowd to help. With a hollow, 
grating sound the end of a long pine box 
was pushed into view. It came out slowly. 
Weir felt for handles. There weren’t any. 
It was a plain coffin case. 

“Shoulder it,”’ he said to his volunteers. 

They walked with it to the far end of the 
platform and stopped. 

“Might rain,” said Weir, changing his 
mind. ‘‘Over there,” he added, after look- 
ing around. ‘‘Under the overhang.” 

They turned back. Awkwardly, with 
scraping feet and gruntings, they put it 
down against the station wall under the 
projecting eaves, and then stood looking at 
it, all a little red from the exertion and 
stooping. 

‘°’Tain’t yours, is it?”’ said Weir, turning 
suddenly on the young man who had fol- 
lowed the box to and fro. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Who are you?” 

‘John Breakspeare.”’ 

The station agent bent down and read 
the card tacked to the top of the box. The 
name was Aaron Breakspeare. 

“T knew him,” he said, now gazing at 
the young man. “Knew him well, I might 
say. Everybody around here knew him. 
You ain’t his boy?” 

“He was my father,” said the young 
man. ‘Will it be all right to ——” 

“And he’s sent himself home,” said 
Weir. ‘‘Sent himself home to be buried. 
You all alone?”’ 

“T’m the whole family,” said the young 
man, with a smile that made Weir look 
away. ‘Will it beall right ” he began 
to ask again and hesitated before the pro- 
noun. For nearly a week he had been 
traveling with this freight and the dilemma 
was new each time. How should one refer 
to one’s father in a pine box? Corpse 
was a sodden, gruesome word. Body was 
too cold and distant. Remains— no. 
There were left only the pronouns it, this, 
that—and they were disrespectful. 

“Tt’s all right there,’ said the station 
agent, seeing what the young man meant. 
“But if you want to leave it all night we’ll 
take it in.” 

“Only for a few minutes,” said the 
young man. ‘I’m coming right back.” 

The idlers about the station waited until 
he was out of sight, then gathered around 
the box, staring at it, reading the card, 
looking away, commenting. 

‘So that’s poor old Aaron! As the fellow 
said, we’re all alike at the end of the 
lane.”’ . ‘Hewasn’tso old, because 
wasn’t I born——”’ . “The young one 


brought him back.” . ““Where’d he 
come from, does it say?”’ “Likely 
looking boy.”” . . . “‘Gethisname?” .. . 


“Wonder what old Gib’ll say.” 
“This one stole his sweetheart.’’ 

To John Breakspeare, son of Esther, 
great-grandson of the founder, now turning 
his twentieth year, New Damascus was a 
legend. He had never seen it. Yet without 
asking his way he walked straight to the 
inn that was his grandfather’s, since named 
Lycoming House, and wrote two names 
in the register thus: 


John Breakspeare, Denver, Colo. 
Aaron ditto ditto 


They meant nothing to the clerk, who 
was new in the place. He blotted the 
writing, then looked at it and asked: 

“Ts your party all here?’’ 

“Not yet,’’ said the young man. ‘‘We 
want two parlor rooms on the ground 
floor.” 

“Connecting rooms?”’ 

“ec Yes?” 

“You are John Breakspeare?”’ the clerk 
guessed. 

ce Yes.”’ 

“The other member of your party will 
be coming tonight?”’ 

“He is waiting at the station,”’ said the 
young man. ‘‘We shall want the rooms 
only for tonight and tomorrow. I’ll pay 
now, please.” 

“We can send a rig to the station,” said 
the clerk. 

“No, thank you,” said the young man. 

He looked at the rooms. In the large 
one he set two chairs six feet apart, facing; 
he left the gas burning, locked the door, 
put the k@yin his pocket and went out. 
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followed by a hack, pulled up) 
Lycoming House. The young r 
of the hack and stood in the mg 
waiting. Four men drew the p 
of the wagon, shouldered it ané 

There was a crash from endt 
long hotel veranda overhanging} 
Twenty men sitting there in tj 
their feet on the railing, smoki' 
one impulse dropped their fee 
straight to look. A rigid hotel 
bids hospitality to Mister Deat 
only one way for a corpse to pas 
hotel door. That is out. If yo 
it can’t be helped. You must g¢ 
if you die outside you can’t cor} 
pape clerk ran out to defend y 
old. 

“What’s this?”’ he shouted. 
do this. You can’t rent a mortiy 


in a hotel.” } 
The f 


: 


His words were futile. 
turned his back, beckoned the h 
to follow, and led the way t 
door and down the hall to the) 
room, the door of which he uri 
threw open. They put the pine 
floor, opened it, raised the csi 
the chairs. The young main fio 
empty box to the street and rei 
two high candlesticks and can 
he set at the head of the co™a;:) 
Then, locking the door bela, 
joined the undertaker ou‘ide 4 
away with him. 

The clerk, outraged in both hg 
and his traditions, meanwhile|> 
downstairs and was shaking a 
logged hulk that dozed in a hij 
at the end of the bar. This wal 
Crawford, the proprietor. He ner 
his eyes but to eat and speak id 
the books. The sign he gave of f 
of waking when addressed was | 
mouth, a small cherubic orific ; 
the tip of his tongue round anir 
When he closed his mouth thatya 
he was no longer interested. 
opened his eyes and spoke it ys 
to discover that he could spe 
that his senses were alert, that t» 
of matter was incomplete. — 

During the clerk’s recital ol 
taking place upstairs he rolledis 
excitedly without opening his es 
he heaved himself, achieved }o 
and went up to look at the nae 
register. He looked at them ha 
dozed a bit, looked at them iz 
returned inarticulate to the hi 
downstairs and fell into it pantz. 

“What shall we do?’’ askedh 
who had followed him up and 

“Do the dishes,” said | 
closing his eyes. “Wouldn’t ail 


said to himself, thinking out Id. 


in his depths, and spoke again wi 
closed: 
“Put it on you, didn’t he? Gs 
Guess he did. Damnsmt 
Want to see him when he comes]¢ 
Knew his father.” es i 
When John Breakspeare ref 
clerk, now very civil, took hij) 
Thaddeus. They talked until) 
the bar closed. Thaddeus wai 
to discover how little the young! 
of his prenatal history and ptf 
restore him to his background. ! 
was somewhat blurred in tht 
passages, from a feeling of delic 
loss was more than compensat 
lights elsewhere. He told | 
topical, verbless sentences whi 
Woolwine mansion was like 
time; how Enoch and Aaron ft 
iron industry together; how 
pered; how strange it was 
along so well; how they 
when Esther, the banker’s 
was engaged to Enoch, chal 
suddenly and married Aaron 
finally how Aaron failed wi 
he changed all over after Est! 
The narrative had form @ 
a proper ending, very w 
young man. The parlor ro 
body of his father then 
adjoining in which he h 
the night were rooms he 
before. They,were the roon 
(chinued on Pa: 
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‘ontinued from Page 110) 
closed the Woolwine mansion 
) live there without Esther, and 
this inn with nurse and infant. 
nt was himself. 
> two o'clock. With no premoni- 
‘Thaddeus heaved himself out of 
chair and called for the porter 
t the lights. 
are you going to do?”’ he asked. 
on’t thought of it,’’ said the young 


vith us,’’ said Thaddeus. ‘‘Long 
e 
way to bed Thaddeus said to the 
Give him anything he wants. 
‘d him a bill till he asks for it. 
d him a bill at all.” 
‘tual adventure awaited John 
ire to complete his day. As he 
the room where his father’s 
and closed and locked the door 
m he got suddenly a sense of 
yond any perception of things. 
sality to which he himself merely 
This was a sense of existence. 
he had just heard in the barroom, 
_ hearing it, seemed to concern 
ither; and his father was a sep- 
g who had lived and was dead 
to be buried. But, no, that was 


| yet with no way of saying it, no 
inking it, with only a way of 
jhe became in one instant aware 
¢tory no less concerned himself. 
zthat had happened to his father 
Ine also to him. His father was 
there he lay. That was merely 
\ee of things. Beyond was the 
_his father was not dead. He, 
j7as another knot in the flying 
ife had been handed on. That 
sion of youth in which oneself is 
ibe a separate miracle, beginning 
tis and ending at the top of the 
i shattered, Back of his father 
(|; were others, numberless. Their 
shis history. He was but a link 
ivuous scheme, as his father was, 
her’s father, and so on and on, 
r(zh an eternity of moments. The 
riinded him. It was intangible, 
ujindivisible. 
f),e candles, dying with a splutter, 
tn. The other one was also low. 
a\1 them, lighted fresh ones, then 
ke panel of the coffin cover and 
t ie face of his father with strange, 
imrest. 
le he knew of him! Always he 
it of him as a man of sorrow. 
+ had been gay and spontaneous, 
»mthusiasms and compulsions of 
a oy had he sensed anything 
e first recollection of his father 
. |; was of going with him, hand in 
9 | open-air show, trembling with 
et, It was aspecial occasion. His 
a\:ome a long distance to see him. 
‘kw that he could not remember. 
vé animals in the show and men 
mj} who made them perform, and 
idjausic and peanuts and wonder- 
lisand much going on. He was 
s th happiness until he noticed 
s {her was weeping. That almost 
thday. After that he could not 
e\im again until somebody took 
or journey, lasting many days— 
it): knew many years—and at last 
n/his father, who was in bed, in a 
bed, and very strange, and he 
lid kissing him. 
‘W) a time, rather dim, when they 
geer and became great and equal 
it it could not last. He was 
s¢ ol in Philadelphia and saw his 
on at long intervals, and each 
eyad to get acquainted all over 
tly both looked forward eagerly 
e etings, and always they were 
1, especially in the beginnings 
ecaintanceship, until the strange- 
ref and they had reconstructed 
em ies of each other. At least, it 
| with him. He remembered it 
» nd now he realized that it had 
42 with his father. Intuition 
ecollections and made them 
membered something he had 
hought of before: They were 
 \iting for the train that was to 


eos 


ayed their parting. The 
Vhen it came he clamored 
est he should be left, and 
look back and wave. The 
in his father’s face meant 
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nothing to him at the time. Now he under- 
stood it. 

Suddenly, as he stood there gazing at his 
father’s face, his spirit of itself achieved a 
form of mystical experience such as may 
occur naturally and surprisingly at a cer- 
tain time of youth and is seldom if ever 
repeated save in the lives of ascetics. He 
felt himself flooded with understanding, 
though he knew not in the least what it was 
he so lucidly understood. There was a 
sense of new friendship then beginning with 
his father, a friendship that should be per- 
fect, wordless, indestructible, beyond peril. 
Never had he felt so near to his father, so 
alive to him, so communicative. Death at 
the same time changed its aspect. It was a 
catastrophic event, but inconclusive. It was 
not the final enigma. It had nothing to do 
with life, for life was a prior transaction and 
bound to go on. It had nothing to do with 
love, for love was parallel to life and reached 
beyond death. Life and love—they were 
truly mysterious. For death there must be 
some simple explanation, like the explana- 
tion. of night, without which every sunset 
would fill mankind with the terror of ex- 
tinction. It was—death was—death itself 
was only—what? He had almost seen it, 
what it was, and then suddenly it disap- 
peared. He had looked the wrong way. For 
an instant it was there. He tried to re- 
construct the point of view. But when he 
began to think of what he was thinking the 
dazzling, jewel-like space he had been star- 
ing into collapsed with an inaudible crash. 
All that was left of it was the dead face 
reflecting the light of the candles. The ex- 
perience was closed. Never in his life was 
it repeated.. He had no idea what it meant, 


then or afterward. Yet the memory of it | 


became his chief spiritual asset. One 
thought thereafter controlled his life. He 
was his father continued. 
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E WAS yet to see his father in another 

light. That was the light of universal 
human affection. Fora day, there were two 
kinds of people in New Damascus—those 
who knew Aaron and others. Nobody was 
asked. It was meant to be a private cere- 
mony. But that was impossible. All who 
knew him came to assist at the obsequies. 
They came from Quality Street and they 
came from the company houses beyond the 
canal. There were hundreds of old iron- 
workers and miners, who, at John’s sugges- 
tion, walked in a body behind the hearse. 
He was amazed and deeply moved by all 
this demonstration of feeling, and sad- 
dened by it at the same time, for here were 
people strange to him whose knowledge of 
his father was older and greater than his 
own. 

Enoch Gib neither came nor stayed 
away. As the funeral procession departed 
from the inn he was observed sitting on the 
veranda, his feet on the railing, his hat on 
his head, smoking a cigar, gazing vacantly 
into space. 

Somebody said: ‘‘Tonight he will give 
a blue ticket to every man in the mill who 
took time off for this. That’s why he 
came.” 

That was not true. Then why did he 
come? There is no answer. He himself 
probably did not know. The mourners 
returning saw him sitting there still. He 
sat there for hours, until evening, utterly 
oblivious. Then he rose, crossed the town 
and disappeared up the path to Throne 
Rock. 

Late that night the furnace men at No. 
4, deaf as furnace men by habit are to the 
uproar of the smelting process, looked at 
one another saying, ‘‘What was that?” 

It was a sound of horrible, ribald laugh- 
ter off the mountain, borne downward by 
the wind. 

An old man spoke, one who stood in an 
open shirt, gray hair on his chest, stray 
gray curls below the edges of his skullcap, 
alight in the furnace glow. 

“That’s Enoch,”’ he said, “crowing over 
Aaron.” 

They listened. The laugh was not re- 
peated. But as they turned away, letting 
down their breath, another sound much 
worse came down the wind and caused their 
skins to creep. 

That was Enoch screaming. 
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OHN BREAKSPEARE sat on the ve- 
randa of Lycoming House thinking of 
his situation and of what he should do. 
His father’s old friends had pursued him 
with offers of hospitality, and as he had to 


choose he chose that of Thaddeus, for two | 
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Do me the kindness to try it 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: We learned what you want in a Shaving 


Cream by consulting 1,000 men like you. 


Then we set out to meet those ideals for you, better than others 


had done. 


Now we ask a test—a free test—in fairness to yourself and us. 


We are competent 
This is a famous soap laboratory. For 60 years it has studied 
soap chemistry. The leading toilet soap of the world—Palmolive 
—1is one of our creations. 
We made up and tested 130 soap formulas to attain the utmost in 
a Shaving Cream. Step by step we met your desires in ways that 
will delight you. 
Now we offer you a Shaving Cream that excels in these five 
major ways. 

Five new virtues 
1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—It acts quickly, softening the beard in one minute. 
3—The lather maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. 


4—Extra-strong bubbles support the hairs for cutting, while weak bub- 
bles let hairs fall down. 


5—The palm and olive oil blend makes the after-effects delightful. 


No money wanted 


Now we ask you to prove these claims. Make ten tests at 
our cost. If we have so excelled the others, you will want 
to adopt our cream. If we have not, you'll know it. Men 
can’t be fooled in this line. Do us the courtesy of a ten- 
shave test. Cut out the coupon now. 


Suna Vana 
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The Search 
for ‘Riding Comfort 


OR MORE than a generation automotive engineers 
have probed every possibility to secure the ultimate 


in riding comfort and spring protection for the motor 


Car. 


They have come unanimously to the conclusion 


that leaf springs are not sufficient without devices for 


controlling the spring action. 


Ten years ago Robert H. Hassler, Inc., produced such 
a device in the Hassler Shock Absorber—a device that 


won from the first a large following, and which is now 


approved by more than a million owners, including many 


= . 7 , ‘ 
of the country’s largest corporations, operating great 


fleets of passenger cars and trucks. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers control violent spring action, 


check the vicious and destructive upthrow after a big 


bump, make riding restful, and save more than their 


cost in reduced car depreciation, tire wear and lessened 


fuel consumption. 


ROBERT Hy HASSLER INC) Indranapolisy Ol sre 


Rosert H. Hasster, Lrp., Hamilton, Ontario 


Hassler Shock Absorbers are for sale throughout the country 
Wholesale stocks are carried at the following Distributing Offices 


HASSLER PACIFIC COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon 


HASSLER COLORADO COM PANY 


Denver, Colorado 


HASSLER OKLAHOMA COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


HASSLER DAKOTA COMPANY 


Fargo, North Dakota 


HASSLER TEXAS COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 


HASSLER NEBRASKA COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 


HASSLER MISSOURI-KANSAS CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo, 


HASSLER IOWA COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 
HASSLER MINNESOTA COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. 
HASSLER SOUTH-EAST CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga 
Birmingham,Ala. New Orleans,La. 
HASSLER ILLINOIS COMPANY 
Peoria, Illinois 
HASSLER WISCONSIN COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HASSLER CHICAGO COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
HASSLER INDIANA COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


HASSLER KENTUCKY COMPANY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
HASSLER OHIO COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Hassler Cincinnati Co., Cin., Ohio 
HASSLER SALES AGENCY, INC. 
Richmond, Virginia 
HASSLER PENNSYLVANIA COr 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HASSLER NEW YORK COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
HASSLER NEW ENGLAND CO, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. W. PICKAVANT & CO., LTD., Birmingham, England, for British Isles 
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reasons: One was that he liked Thaddeus 
extravagantly; the other was that living at 
the inn entailed no social amenities. He 
was by no means a solitary person. Natu- 
rally he was gregarious. But for the first 
time in his life he wished to be let alone, 
and that great, friendly hulk dozing in the 
hickory chair at the end of the bar was the 
only person who had no meddling curiosity 
and tactfully ignored his existence. 

Well, first, there was no available estate, 
except a few thousand dollars in money. 
The wandering Blue Jay mill had worn out 


| at last. Aaron’s final act of business was to 
, sell its good will to a corporation. 


That 
was where the few thousand dollars came 
from. The plant itself was scrapped for 
junk. The day after that Aaron lay him 
down with a fever and never got up again. 
John, in his junior year at college, was 
summoned at once, at Aaron’s request, as 
if he knew he were going to die. Yet he 
could not wait. He died the night before 
the boy arrived. 

His will, written by himself on a sheet of 
foolscap, was very simple: 


All I have whatsoever I leave to my son, 
John, There is no one else. 


Pinned to this was a personal note as 


| follows: 


Boy of Esther, Iam leaving you. Go straight 


and God bless you. Bury me at New Damascus. 


The writing, though clear, was evidently 
an achievement of great effort. He was 
dying then and was gone in less than an 
hour. 

The old Woolwine holdings of ore and 
coal, though still intact, were in a state of 
suspended development and not very valu- 
able, perhaps quite unsalable. As for the 
ore, it would not pay to develop that any 
further, because the whole iron region was 
now beginning to be flooded with cheap 
Mesaba ore from the head of the Great 
Lakes. Gib, in fact, was already buying 
this ore for his blast furnaces. He could 
buy it for less than the cost of producing 
his own. As for the coal, the only market 
there had ever been for that was at the New 
Damascus blast furnaces. Gib owned all 
the furnaces and had all the coal he needed. 
Coal is coal, of course; it may be sold any- 
where. But the Woolwine holdings, which 
John Breakspeare inherited, were probably 
not large enough to bear the capital that 
would be necessary to put New Damascus 
coal into commercial competition with the 
output of the big established collieries up 
the river. 

These thoughts, all wound up together in 
the young man’s meditations, led nowhere. 
They merely revolved. They fell into a 
kind of rhythm. The same ideas kept 
repeating themselves in an obsessed, un- 
controllable manner. ‘I’m stupid,” he 
said, and got up to walk. Of a sudden he 
became aware of what it was that had been 
making his thoughts go round like that. 

There was a throbbing in the air, a 
rhythmic punctuation, a ceaseless hollow 
murmur. He had heard this voice before— 
continuously, in fact—without attending 
to it. Now he listened. It came from the 
chest of the great driving engine in the 
rolling mill at the other side of town. It 
said: 

Wrought iron 

Wrought iron 

Wrought iron 
Iron, iron 

The mill! 

The mill that once was half his father’s! 
Volcanic fires, incandescent difficulties, 
quick, elemental fluids, in these his father 
wrought and failed. Had not the son some 
pressing business with that same Plutonic 
stuff? He walked straight off and took the 
nearest way. Stalking the voice of the 
engine brought him to the rear of the mill. 

It was evening. He had never seen an 
iron mill before. For some time he stood 
outside the gate, viewing it at large, smell- 
ing and tasting its sultry fumes, acquaint- 
ing his senses with its angry roar. There 
was at first no sign of human agency. Then 
at intervals he made out figures passing 
back and forth through bolts of sudden 
light. They were more like phantoms, 
solitary, silent, bored and wearily attend- 
ing. The notion crossed his fancy that man 
had tapped the earth of forces which turned 
genii on his hands, enslaved him, com- 
manded strict obedience and consumed him 


| in the end. 


Now a shift was taking place. Night 
crews were coming on; day crews were 
going out. Those arriving walked erect; 
their faces, white and clean, showed vividly 


February 
ri 


against the murky texture of e 
around. Those going out were 
bent; their faces did not show at; 
a day they passed like that, bod; } 
by sleep and food relieving those | 
and bruised from a twelve-hou 
with the genii. Puddlers, heaters, a; 
men and rollers were marked aip 
common unskilled labor by leath| ; 
on their feet, tied round the ankle 
as they walked. 

Curious glances fell upon the y 
idling there in the dusk. Nobody 
him. On the gate was a pairid 
“Positively No Admittance.” Th) 
rigid, even more so in Gib’s mi] 
any other in the country, andj 
working plants in those days Wer ry 
very jealously because spies wey t 
fro stealing precious methods, pp 
and ideas. The weakness of a A 
that everyone supposes it will be jx 
No doubt the men who saw Bri 
enter took him to be a young marfo 
office. No common trespasser wd 
cool about it; a spy would mak} 
trance surreptitiously. Whatwisin 
stopped him. He went all the w, j 
was swallowed up in the gloomy, 
glare-punctured commotion. 

And once inside he could Be 
from place to place. No one pait)i 
slightest heed. 

The air was torn, shattered, the 
compressed, pierced through by jw 
shock, strain, impact, clangor, ¢'n 
and shrill whistle blasts, oceurrin'j 
order of sequences, and then all a 
dissolving suddenly in a momenot 
silence even more amazing to he 
Conversation would be possible nl 
shrieks close up. The men seen] 
to speak at their work. They didot 
municate ideas by signs either. Ich 
had his place, his part, his own jit 
action, and did what he did with k 
mechanical inevitability as if it w2 
thing he had never learned. They'e 
related to each other but to thor 
kept their eyes fixed on it forb 
reasons, and stepped warily. A |s¢ 
ture would have immediate consiu 

The process just then was that |r 
iron bars. From where Breakspee 
he saw the latter end of it. He: 
finished bars spurt like dull rei 
from between the rolls. Two meniai 
with their gaze on the running lle 
which the reptile darted forth snad 
the neck with tongs, walked slov 
ward with it as the rolls released | 
ing body, until its tail came fi, 


dragged it off, a tame limp thing 
black, and put it straight along wi) 


to cool. 
The whole process could not bi 
once. It took place in a train /e 
covering many acres of area. It)U 
followed backward—that is, by g(g 
the finished bars to the source of 
or in the other direction, downstre1, 
the puddling furnaces where thil 
cooked, to the hammermen who 
into rough shape and thence to 
Breakspeare, having started that wi, 
it backward, from the finished bit 
source of its becoming. 
He moved to a position from ‘lt 
could see all that happened at thers: 
rolls were merely enormous cylilel 
volving together in gears, with? 
through which to pass the malleae 
The first groove through which ip 
was very large, the next one smi 
next one smaller still, and so on | 
last, out of which the final form at 
The iron had to be passed back # 
through each of these grooves in t! 
On each side of the rolls stoott 
pairs with tongs—silent, forebodi} 
with masks on their ‘faces andi 
aprons on their feet, singularly 
and still save in moments 0 
They were the rollers. At inte! 
two or three minutes a man Ca 
ning with two hundredweight 0! 
descent iron in the shape of @ TG 
five or six feet long, carried in tong 
by a chain to an overhead rail, and | 
it at the feet of the rollers. Beco 
instant alive, the rollers pi 
tongs, passed it through the 
the rolls, giving it a handf 
stuck, and stood again in 
of brooding immobility, lee 
tongs, looking at nothing, bath 
as the tail of the iron disap. 
other side of the rolls sim 
similar tongs seized it as you 
(Continued on Pa 
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ANNOUNCING 
The New Nash Four Sport Model 


hdd 


Here again, with the introduction of the new Four Sport 
car, Nash provides fresh proof of the creative originality that 
distinguishes the entire line. 


The sh apely beauty of its low-swung body and the quality of 
its extensive equipment are so compelling and arresting that 
| you turn instinctively for a second glance. 


And the advanced practice displayed in the engineering of the 
motorserves to make its performance as notableasitsappearance. 


The greater smoothness, quietness, acceleration and fuel 
economy are so impressively apparent that the car is certain 
to be awarded an especial precedence and a particular pref- 
erence among four-cylinder cars. 


Features and Appointments of the Sport Car—sh: ypely maroon body. Baarcets 
front and rear. Rear-view mirror. Transmission lock. Five disc wheels—spare with cord tire and tire 
cover mounted at front on driver’s side. Trunk with waterproof cover. Trunk rack. Windshield wings, 
nickel-plated windshield posts. Two-piece windshield. Windshield wiper. Spotlight. Combination 
stop and tail lamp. Radiator shell, nickel-plated. Motometer, with radiator cap handles, nickel-plated. 
Locking type monogram radiator cap, nickel-plated. Running boards with special covering and alumi- 
num step plates with metal-filled rubber pads. Enhanced smoothness and power responsiveness. 


Upright nickeled guard bars at back of body. Dark gray Spanish leather upholstery. Ecru silk mohair top. 
(1111) 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. SIXES 
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“T’'m Going to 
Make More 


1? 


Money! 


“I’m tired working for a small 
salary. I know I have just as good 
a head on me as Fred Moore and 
Bob Roberts, for we used to work 
side by side. But they’ve gone far 
ahead of me. 


‘‘Why P Because they saw the value 
of special training, and I didn’t. 

‘But I know better now. If the 
International Correspondence Schools 
can raise the salaries of men like Fred 
Moore and Bob Roberts, they can raise 
inine ! 


‘If they have helped others to ad- 
vance, they can help me, too. To-day 
—right now—I’m going to send in this 
coupon and at least find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for me.”’ 


V HY don’t you study some one thing 

and get ready for a real job at a real 
salary? Can you afford’ to let the hours 
after supper slip by unimproved when you 
can easily make them mean so much? 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 


know the joy of happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms 
and on railroads. There are clerks who 


became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and 
Executives; carpenters who became Archi- 
tects and Contractors; mechanics who became 
Engineers and Electrical Experts; men and 
boys from nothing to splendid 
responsible positions. 


who rose 


More than two million men and women 
in the last 31 years have advanced them- 
selves in position and salary through I. C. S. 


help. More than 150,000 are studying right 
now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. 
way is to choose your career from this list 
and mark and mail this coupon here and 


now. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4011, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet ‘Who Wins and Why” and tell me how 
{ can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have 
marked an X 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
(1 Business Management () Salesmanship 
(J Industrial Management 7 Ady ertising 
{_] Personnel Organization _] Better Letters 
(J Traffic Management ] Foreign Trade 
_}| Business Law |] Stenography and Typing 
_) Banking and Banking Law L) Busine e 
_}) Accountancy (including C. P. A.) (LJ) Civil Se ci 
_] Nicholson Cost Accounting in} elle ay M ail Clerk 
{J Bookkeeping _]| Common School Subjects 
_) Private Secretary O High School Subjects 
(J Business Spanish () French () Illustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
© Electrical Engineering Architect 
L) Electric Lighting _) Blue Print Reading 
{} Mechanical Engineer {) Contractor and Builder 
LJ Mechanical Draftsman LJ Architectural Draftsman 
(J Machine Shop Practice L) Concrete Builder 
|} Railroad Positions (J Structural Engineer 
_| Gas Engine Operating _}] Chemistry [) Pharmacy 
_] Civil Engineer (J Automobile Work 
{_] Surveying and Mapping _) Airplane Engines 
LJ Metallurgy {) Mining OU Agriculture and Poultry 
LJ Steam Engineering 0 Radio {] Mathematics 
Name = — : = —— ee oo 
1-10-23 
Street Address——__—_ -_ —. = 
City State = = 


Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 
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(Continued from Page 114) 
reptile by the neck in a cleft stick, con- 
trolled and guided its wrigglings, and thrust 


| its head into the next smaller groove. Thus 


they passed and repassed it through the 
tolls, catching it each time by the neck and 
returning it through a smaller groove. 
Each time it was longer, more sinuous, less 
dangerous, until at last, with the final pass 
it became what Breakspeare had first 
seen—namely, a finished wrought-iron bar, 
ready to cool. 

From the rolls he moved to the tilt ham- 
mers. At corresponding intervals the ham- 
mermen received on tongs from the puddling 
furnace two hundredweight of iron in the 
form of a flaming dough ball which they 
laid on a block and turned under the blows 
of the tilt hammer falling like a pile driver 
from above until it was the shape of a log, fit 
to be passed through the rolls. Then help- 
ers, lifting it in tongs again, ran with it to the 
rollers. 

Beyond the tilt hammers were the pud- 
dling furnaces. There the process began. 
A puddling furnace is a long, narrow, 
mawlike chamber of brick and fire clay, with 
a depressed floor for the molten iron to lie 
in and a small square door at the end. It 
is heated to inferno by a cataract of flame 
rising from a fire pit at one side and sucked 
by draught across the roof of its mouth. 
When the whole interior is like a dragon’s 
gullet, white-hot, wicked and devouring, 
cold pigs of iron are cast in, the door is 
banged to, the chinks are stopped and the 
puddler gathers up his strength. 

Inthe doorisasmallround hole. Through 
that hole the puddler watches. When the 
iron is fluid his work begins. The thing he 
represents is Satan raking hell. With his 
beater, a heavy bar resembling a stove 
poker fifteen feet long, and working only 
through that little round hole, he must 
beat, stir, whip and knead the iron and 
skim off the impurities, which drain away in 
a lava stream beneath the door. He must 
not pause. The beater gets too hot to hold 
or begins itself to melt. He casts it into a 
vat of water and continues with another. 

The puddler is the baker, the pastry 
cook, the mighty chef. All that follows, the 
whole pudding, the quality of the iron to 
the end of its life, will be the test of his skill 
and demonic impatience. 

Presently the iron begins to bubble 
gravely, turning viscous. Now the art 
begins. The puddler, still working through 
that small hole, must ball the iron—that 
is, he must divide the molten mass into 
equal parts and make each part a ball of 
two hundredweight just. Having made 
the balls he must keep them rolling round 
without touching. If they do not roll they 
will cool a little on the underside and burn 
on top; and if they touch they will fuse 
together and his work is lost. One by one 
he draws them near the door. They must 
not all come done at once. Therefore, this 
one takes the hottest place; that one stays 
a little back. Then one is ready. The door 
jerks open. A helper, working tongs swung 
by a chain to the monorail overhead, 
reaches in, plucks out the indicated flaming 
pill, rushes with it headlong to the ham- 


mermen and comes running back to get’ 


another. 
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The puddling process fascinated Break- 
speare. He watched it for a long-time. He 
particularly enjoyed watching the work of a 
certain young puddler, tall and lithe, in 
whose movements there was an extraordi- 
nary fullness of power, skill and unconscious 
grace. He was bare to his middle, wore a 
skulleap and gloves, and in his outline, 
turning always in three dimensions, a qual- 
ity was realized that belongs to pure 
sculpture. He moved in space as if it were 
a buoyant element, like water. Never did 
he make a sudden start or stop. No ges- 
ture was angular. One action flowed into 
another in a continuous pattern. When 
with the furnace freshly loaded with iron, 
the door closed, the chinks all stopped and 
the draught roaring, the moment came to 
rest, he flung himself headlong but lightly 
on a plank bench and lay there on his side, 
his head in his hand, propped from the 
elbow. And when he rose it was all at once 
without effort. 

Standing in deep shadow, outside the 
area of action, Breakspeare was not aware 
that the puddler had once looked at him or 
knew of his presence there; and he was 
startled when without any warning at all 
that person departed from his orbit, came 
close to him, and shouted in a friendly 
voice: 

“Well, how about it?”’ 

“Bully!’”’ Breakspeare shouted back at 
him. 

They looked at each other, smiling. 

“Don’t let the old man catch you,” 
the puddler. ‘‘He’s about due.” 

“All right,’’ said Breakspeare. 

The puddler went back to his work and 
never looked at him again. 

Breakspeare liked the encounter. He 
liked the puddler, whose friendliness was 
in character with his movements, swift and 
unerring. 

He was at the same time in a curious 
way disappointed. When the puddler spoke 
he was a man, like any other who made 
the same sounds and had the same diffi- 
culty in overriding the uproar. Speaking 
was the single act that visibly required ef- 
fort of him. But as a puddler, with the 
glare in his face, an ironic twist on his lips, 

_his body glistening with perspiration, his 
left leg advanced and bent at the knee and 
his other far extended, every muscle in 
him running like quicksilver under satin— 
then he was a demon, colossal, superb, 
unique. When he spoke that impression 
was ruined; when he returned to his work 
it was restored. 

These were not Breakspeare’ s reflec- 
tions; they were his feelings and so en- 
grossed him that he was unconscious of the 
fact that he was no longer alone in the 
shadow. 

Enoch Gib stood there beside him watch- 
ing the puddlers. He seemed oblivious of 
everything else. The puddlers knew he was 
there. One sensed their knowing it from an 


said 


increase in the tension of the work. But 
they did not look at him. 

Breakspeare, close enough to have 
touched him, moved one step away. Gib 


was not so oblivious as he seemed. Not 
turning his head, in a quiet voice that car- 
ried through all other sound, he said: 
“Stay where you are.’” When he had seen 


Grotto Geyser Cone, Yellowstone National Park 


Februar 
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the end of the heat he said i ina: 
tone: ‘‘Come with me.’ 


They walked out side by si 
the front gate, across the road | 
brick office building, into the 
The old man took off his coat, 
the back of his chair, spread a tc 
and sat down at a double walny 
top of which was littered with ra’ 
unopened letters, scraps of met; 
of railroad iron, scientifie jou 
ashes and little models of machi'y 
utmost confusion. Breakspear# 
sat himself down at the other 
desk and waited. He had a {ij 
all the time Gib had been expec) 
break and run and was prepa 
him forcibly. Why, he could n 
He knew nothing about the sa 
ironworking premises nor of t 
with which intruders were rega 

“What were you doing in | 
Gib asked brutally. 

“Looking at it,’’’said the you 

“Who sent you?” 

“Nobody.” 

“How did you get in?” 

“Walked in.” 

“At what gate?” 

“On the other side.” 

Gib made ominous mental n¢ 
statement. Then he asked: 

“Who are you?”’ 

“John Breakspeare.”’ | 

Gib had been looking at the ‘1 
with a keen, malign expression. 
did not start. But he slowly 
gaze. It fixed itself on a burnt; 


slightly rocked. 
Then he sat perfectly still, 


Until that instant Dalene 
definite thought of wanting a 
this place. First had been th 
spontaneous reaction to the w 
engine. Then came the impul| 
the mill. That impulse was wk 
It had not occurred to him to ii 
anything might come of it, lea 
he any thought of meeting Gib | 
he should do in that event. Nee 
the question as it was asked sta» 
pose in his mind. 

“T want to learn the iron buh 
said. 

“Here?” said Gib quickly, 
ent astonishment. 

“‘Isn’t this a good place to lea 
young man retorted. 

For a long time the old man sii 
tation. 

“The iron business,” he said, 
lar emphasis. ‘‘Mind now, yo 
iron business.” . 

“ce Yes.” 

“Not the steel business. Iro 

“T don’t know the differerz, 
Breakspeare, adding: “ Anyhow,0 
teach the steel business here, doo 

The old man looked at hin! 
Then he got up to pace the flo 
hands clenched. Once, with his ! 
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ed in a mirthless way. That 
his mind. He sat again at 

an air of having settled it. 

orrow at eight,” he said. 


who knew the past was 
it was supposed that the 
id not know what he was 
ry old citizen of Quality 
glass eye that gave him a 
iitworthy appearance, came 
/m on the hotel veranda and 
{> subject by stalking it. He 
sumptuous person. Never 
xd in the affairs of others, 
uld say that if he had it 
en more often to their ad- 
prejudice. This matter of 
naking at his time of life a 
xception, was nobody’s busi- 
Still in another sense it 
d been a good deal of talk 
jody wished to take it upon 
<out. That could be under- 
Aha to be cautious. More- 

of great delicacy were 
: 


as ee 


what a pity, said he, for any 
's to withhold from Aaron’s 
1 he would not come by for 
was perhaps too late. 

very stupid,” said John, at 
Saificant pauses. ‘‘You are 
7z to tell me something.” 
ying to work in the mill?” 
n. 


iow what happens-to the 
j)ch Gib takes in?”’ 

know. The old man told 
ia he was through, Aaron’s 
/m and made no comment. 
ile said he knew what he was 
yiaid he had some ulterior 


the case. He had a feeling 
‘siness. An opportunity to 

expectedly presented itself. 
i es a romantic touch in learn- 
1s here, in New Damascus, 
tl scene. This was an after- 
ver occurred to him that he 
«<eep with Enoch Gib. All 
3 new to him. So far as he 
]\was more reason for Gib to 
1 father’s son than for him to 
Hes who might have been 
jmother had not changed her 
4 ‘er had never spoken ill of 
€spoken of him at all, in fact. 
\ been most unlike him to 
ura or transmit a family 


€ willing to receive the son 
ha he hated indelibly. The 

ander which it had come 
uitous; yet there was the 
s}uld the son be loath? As 
ie to Enoch Gib’s young 
fhis John heard more and 
¥; a matter he lightly dis- 


{+t was that from the first 
ced Enoch Gib... Perhaps 
Tg aword. His feeling for 
Orrational sympathy, which, 
qd not know it, had been 
nifor Enoch to the end. 
resented himself at eight 
morning Gib’s way with 
al and energetic. 

ll anything?” he asked. 


Gib. “TI see it in you.” 
towel from over his coat 
chair, folded the towel, 

and drew on his coat, 


ron. It’s the first thing 
ast thing to be forgot- 


the mill yard. Laborers 

is that looked all alike to 
t they varied in length and 
‘a the way straight to an 
Pointed John’s attention 
1 English firm embossed on 


el rail,” he said. “It’s 
ae untry from England. 
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He beckoned. Four men who knew 
what he wanted lifted one of those rails and 
dropped it across a block of pig iron on the 
ground.. It snapped with a clean, crisp 
break in the middle. 

“That’s steel,” said Gib with a gesture of 
scorn. 

The men then laid half of the broken rail 
with one end on the ground, the other 
resting on the pig iron block, and hit it a 
blow with a spike maul. Again it snapped. 

“That’s a steel rail,’’ said Gib, “to run 
locomotives and cars over. It breaks, as 
you see, like glass. When they unload steel 
rails for track laying they let them over the 
side of the car in ropes for fear they will 
break if they fall to the ground.” 

The same four men, evidently trained in 
this demonstration, went directly to an- 
other pile of rails, carelessly picked up the 
one nearest to hand, laid it on the ground 
against a stout iron post and attached to 
each end of it a chain working to a windlass 
some distance off. Then they started the 
windlass. As it wound in the chains, 
pulling at both ends of the rail, the rail 
began to bend at the middle around the 
post. As the windlass continued to wind, 
the rail continued to bend until it became 
the shape of a hairpin—without breaking, 
without the slightest sound or sign of 
fracture. 

“That is one of our iron rails,’’ said Gib. 
“You can’t break it. Look at the bend, 
inside and out.” 

John looked. The bent part was smooth 
on the outside and a little wrinkled on the 
inside. There was no break in the fiber. 

“Do it for yourself as often as you like,” 
said Gib. “That’s what the men are here 
for. We buy steel rails to break. Bring 
anyone who wants to see it. Devise any 
other test you can think of. I want you to 
selliron rails.’’ Suddenly he became strange 
from suppressed emotion. ‘Steel is a 
crime,” he said, in a tone of judgment. 
“The only excuse for it is that it’s cheaper 
than iron. The public doesn’t know. Con- 
gress doesn’t care. It lets these foreign 
steel rails come in to compete with Amer- 
ican iron rails. The gamblers who build 
railroads are without conscience. They 
buy them. Yet a man who lays steel rails 
in a railway track is a common murderer! 
He will come to be so regarded.” 

John was astonished and somewhat em- 
barrassed. Gib’s exhibition of feeling seemed 
to him inadequately explained by the tech- 
nical facts. The possibility that personal 
facts were primarily involved made him 
suddenly hot and uncomfortable. Steel, he 
knew, had been the symbol of his father’s 
defeat in New Damascus. Correspondingly, 
iron had been the symbol of Enoch’s tri- 
umph. Was it that Enoch hated steel as 
he hated Aaron; that his feeling for steel 
was his feeling for Aaron? 

It partly was. That day, twenty-five 
years gone, when Aaron made his spectacu- 
lar steel experiment, with Esther watching 
from the Woolwine mansion terrace, was 
a day of agony for Enoch. To Aaron and 
Esther a victorious outcome meant power, 
fortune, the thrill of achievement. For 
Enoch it meant extinction. He could not 
have survived it in mind or body. Simply 
he would have died. 

The failure of the experiment saved him. 
It plucked him back from the edge of the 
void. It saved him in the sight and respect 
of New Damascus. And he had a feeling 
that it saved him even in the eyes of Esther, 
though from what or for what he could not 
have said. Forever after the word steel had 
a nonmetallurgical meaning. It associated 
in the depths of his emotional nature with 

black, ungovernable ideas, including the 
idea of death. 

And now this rare, this altogether im- 
probable irony of teaching Aaron’s son the 
iron trade, of demonstrating to him the utter 
fallibility of steel, of sending him forth 
from New Damascus to sell iron rails against 
steel! Did Gib relish the irony? Gloat on 
it, perhaps? That may not be answered 
clearly. There was at any rate a strong 
rational motive in his behavior. 

Hitherto New Damascus rails had sold 
themselves. Therefore Gib had no sales de- 
partment in his organization. Now steel 
rails were coming in and steel rails were 
being sold. There was a powerful selling cam- 
paign behind them. The competition was 
not yet alarming, but it was serious and 
likely to increase, and the right way to meet 
it was to sell iron rails. Gib had business 
foresight. It revealed to him the use of 
salesmanship to meet a new condition. 
What he had been seeking was not then so 
quickly to be found. That was a selling 
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genius. John Breakspeare was not the first 
young man he had personally conducted 
through the testing yard. Three had al- 
ready failed him, and he was wondering 
where he should look for another prospect 
when Aaron’s son appeared. Gib perceived 
or felt in him the latency of what he 
wanted. If this young man had been 
anyone else he would have taken hold of 
him in precisely the same way. The fact 
of his being Aaron’s son—no, Esther’s— 
was one to be set aside. The relationship 
was experimental, on the plane of business, 
and what might come of it—well, that 
would appear. 

On John’s part a personal sensibility at 
the beginning gradually wore away as he 
discovered the drift of events, which was 
this: The star of iron was threatened in the 
first phase of its glory. The day of steel was 
breaking. It was not a brilliant event. It 
was like a cloudy dawn, unable to make a 
clean stroke between the light and the dark. 
Yet everyone had a sense of what was pass- 
ing in this dimness. 

Gib, whose disbelief in steel rested as 
much upon pain memories and hatred as 
upon reason, was a fanatic; but at the 
same time great numbers of men with no 
such romantic bias of mind were violently 
excited on one side or the other of a fighting 
dispute. Fate decided the issue. The con- 
sequences were such as become fate. They 
were tremendous, uncontrollable, unimagi- 
nable. They changed the face of civilization. 
Vertical cities, suburbs, subways, grape- 
fruit, industrialism, the rise of a wilderness 
in two generations to be the paramount 
nation in the world, victory in the World 
War—those were consequences. 

It is to be explained. 

Less than ten years after Aaron’s failure 
the great Bessemer process—a way of pro- 
ducing steel direct from ore—was success- 
fully evolved in England, and the British 
now were producing steel, especially steel 
rails, in considerable quantities. Americans 
as usual were procrastinating, digressive, 
self-obstructing. The Bessemer patents 
were bought and brought to this country. 
A Kentucky ironmaster filed an inter- 
ference on the ground that although he 
hadn’t developed it in practice he had had 
that same idea himself, and had had it 
first, and his contention was sustained. 
Several years were lost in wrangling over 
rights. Meanwhile, England entered the 
American market with steel rails. They 
were competing with iron rails. When at 
last the Bessemer process began to he tried 
in this country the principle of perver- 
sity that animates the untamed elements 
bewitched it. Disappointments were so con- 
tinuous, so humiliating, so extremely dis- 
astrous, that a period was when one would 
have thought the whole thing much more 
likely to be abandoned than persevered 
with. And when at length there was a 
usable product at all it was a poor and 
very uncertain product, comparing un- 
favorably with English steel; and how the 
English steel rails compared with good 
American iron rails has already been wit- 
nessed. 

Man is the only animal that whistles in 
the dark. Being so long in a dogged mi- 
nority, so much discouraged, so sore in their 
hope, the protagonists of steel were boast- 
ful. They could not boast of their prod- 
uct—it was bad. Nor of their success—it 
was worse. They had to boast of things 
which one could believe without proof. 
The Bessemer steel process, they said, was 
the enemy of privilege. It was for the 
many against the few. It would transform 
and liberate society and cast down all 
barriers to progress. They were the radicals, 
the visionaries, the theorists, the yes-sayers 
of their time. Many a sound, conservative, 
no-saying iron man was seduced by their 
faith to exchange his money for experience. 

And all the time, bad as it was, steel 
kept coming more and more into use, espe- 
cially —that is to say, almost exclusively —in 
the form of rails. And the reason the steel 
rail kept coming into use was that an amaz- 
ing human society yet unborn, one that 
should have shapes, aspects, wants, powers 
and pastimes then undreamed of, was 
calling for it—calling specifically for the 
steel rail. 

The steel men heard it. That was what 
kept them in hope. The iron men heard it 
and were struck with fear. Why was it 
calling for steel rails instead of iron rails— 
steel rails that broke like clay pipes instead 
of iron rails that could be tied in knots? Did 
it care nothing for its unborn life and limb? 
It cared only a little for life and limb; 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers — 
direct to you by mail — which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of good 
brilliancy. Mounted in Tiffany 
stvle 14K, solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any expert, 
make any comparisons you wish— 
if you are not entirely satisfied 


your money will be returned at 


once without a quibble. $145 00 


Our price direct to you 
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Ladies’ All PLATINUM 


twin Diamond Ri Ladies? Platin il 
octagon VlaMOon Ing edies, } salnuM 305 00 4) 
Di *. . | 

$100.00 carpal Pe di- |] 


amond of exceptional bril- 
liancy with four small per- 
fectly cut, blue white dia- 
monds on the sides. The ring 
is all platinum, beautifully 


Perfectly cut, blue white dia- 
monds of exceptionally fine 
brilliancy. Ring is exqui- 
sitely pierced in solid plati- 
num, Our free catalog shows 
100 other new designs. pierced and carved. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


Ycarat . . $31.00| 1% carats . $217.00 | 
S,carat . . 50.00/2 carats . 290.00 | 
Y% carat . . 73.00|3 carats . 435.00 || 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
If desired, rings will 
be sent to any bank 
you may name or any 
Express Co. with 
privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond 
guarantee for full 
value foralltimegoes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 


“‘HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 


This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated, 
Tells how to judge, 
select and buy dia- 
monds, Tells how 
they mine, cut and 
market diamonds, 
This book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qualities of a Mil- 
lion Dollars’ worth of Diamonds, is considered an authority, 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


of steam, water, fire 
or oil in boilers, 
motor radiators, 
water jackets, fur- 
naces, stoves, house- 
hold utensils, etc. 
Anyonecanapply it. 
Maybeused on iron, 
steel, brass, copper, 
lead, wood, etc. 


Write for free book 
and learn how 
Smooth-Oncansave 
you many dollars. 
Smooth-On No. 1 is sold 
by Hardware and Gen- 
eral Stores in 6-oz. tins 
30c. (by mail, add 6c.); 
also in 1-lb., 5-lb. and 
larger sizes. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 50-B 
Jersey City,N.J.,U.S.A. 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable chickens, 

ducks, turkeys and geese. 
Choice, pure-bred northern raised. Fowls, 
eggs, incubators at reduced prices. Ameri- 
ca's great poultry farm. 30th year. Valu- 
able new 100-page book and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 866, Mankato, Minn. 
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Get a Headache vs. Get Glasses 


O-00-ooh!”” It was like a knife through the temple. 

He was unfit for rest, enjoyment, or work. “Can’t 

you keep quiet?” he flared out at his son, playing with a 

metal toy. His wife checked the young engineer with, 

“Stop this minute! Don’t you see your father is suffering 
from one of his headaches?” 


How tragically she said it, as if headaches were an in- 
curable disease. And yet how many of them are easily 
avoidable! For what are the facts in this commonplace 
episode—the facts back of nearly all headaches? 


Eyestrain the principal cause of headaches 


Defective eyesight! Some authorities say 90% of all 
headaches are caused by eyestrain; no authority puts it 
less than 70%. Leave it to your own experience. When 
getting a headache, you close your eyes, don’t you? 


Of the twelve pairs of nerves in the skull, six have 
some connection with the eye. No wonder the dull ache 
from eyestrain occurs in any part of the head! So when 
defective eyes are called upon to do the eye-work required 


by modern life, the tired ocular muscles set up pain along 
the nerves connecting with the other parts of the head. 
A correctly fitted pair of glasses gets at the cause. 
Glasses banish not ove headache but a thousand. 


Get the facts and lose your headache 


In most cases, therefore, the right eyeglasses will put an 
end to all the pain and handicap of headaches. So much 
human misery is caused by defects in the eyes—which 
can be overcome by properly fitted glasses—that the 
labors and responsibilities of the Wellsworth Scientific 
Staff have an intensely human side, along with the delv- 
ing into mysteries of metal and glass to improve vision. 


Think what it would mean to the man of our story 
and his whole family if he knew what glasses would do 
for him! Think what it would mean to hundreds of 
thousands of people who, just for the lack of knowl- 
edge about glasses, needlessly endure the agony of head- 
aches and cannot work to win! If you have headaches, 
have your eyes examined without delay. 
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attended to itself. It ran utterly wild. 
There was a chronic excess of producing 
capacity, because the supply of steel had 
been magically increased one hundredfold 
and steel was the basis of an endless pro- 
fusion of new goods. 

The dilemma that presented itself was 
unique. Its name was overproduction. 
It occurred simultaneously in Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France and the United 
States. They all had the same goods to 
sell, the very same goods, rising from steel, 
and they sold them to each other in mad 
competition. Prices fell steadily for many 
years, continuously, until goods were pre- 
posterously cheap, and still always there 
was a surplus unsold. Rails fell from $125 
to $18 a ton, and the face of two continents 
was netted with railways. Yet there was a 
surplus of rails. Never before in the his- 
tory of mankind did goods increase faster 
than wants. It is not likely ever to happen 
again. 

In a way that becomes clear with a little 
reflection, a surplus of steel caused a sur- 
plus of nearly everything else—for exam- 
ple, food. There was a great surplus of 
food because steel rails opened to the world 
the virgin lands of the American West. 
These lands in an iron age would have sus- 
tained only the people dwelling upon them 
and some small isolated communities, in- 
stead of feeding the industrial workers of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New England 
and Europe. 

_ The steel age foreshortened time and 
distance. In the iron age an inland farmer 
raised grain only for himself and the vil- 
lagers, and took it to the nearest grist- 
mill to be ground. In the steel age he 
raised wheat to sell on the world’s market. 
Kansas wheat was sold in Chicago; Chi- 
cago sold it in Liverpool; and the mills of 
Minneapolis sold flour in Kansas. It made 
no difference how far a thing was hauled. 

The surplus of food released people from 
agriculture. They went to the industrial 
centers to make more steel and things 
rising of steel, so that there were more of 
such goods to sell. 

More, more, more of everything! 

Sell! Sell! Sell! 

That was the voice of the steel age. 

But we overrun the thread of the story. 
It lies still in the iron age. How did John 
Breakspeare sell iron rails for Enoch? It is 
to be mentioned that he founded the art of 
Messianic advertising. He took the mes- 
sage of iron rails to the people. He drama- 
tized the subject. 

After four weeks of study and reflection, 
going to and fro in the mill, absorbing all 
the technical literature there was, acquaint- 
ing himself with the way of the trade—Gib 
watching and letting him alone—he out- 
Jined a plan of campaign. It involved a 
considerable outlay of money. Gib ap- 
proved it nevertheless and the young evan- 
gel set forth. 

At Philadelphia he arranged an exhibit 
the first feature of which was a pair of New 
Damascus iron rails that had bridged a 
perilous gap twelve feet wide and twelve 
feet deep washed out under a railway track 
at night. A locomotive and six passenger 
ears had passed safely over those rails in 
the dark. The miracle was discovered the 
next morning. Steel rails under that strain 
would have snapped. This was very effec- 
tive. He reproduced in public the breaking 
tests applied to steel and iron rails alter- 
nately in the New Damascus mill yard. He 
collected data on railway accidents, which 
were then numerous and terrifying, and 
published regularly in the newspapers a 
cumulative record of those that were caused 
by the failure of imported steel rails, at the 
same time offering $10,000 for proof of the 
failure of a New Damascus iron rail under 
any conditions. He handled his facts in a 
sensational manner. Public sentiment was 
aroused. In several state legislatures bills 
were introduced requiring all new railway 
mileage to be laid with iron rails and all 
steel rails in use to be replaced with iron. 
None of these bills was passed. Still they 
were useful for purposes of propaganda. 
A fact-finding committee of Congress held 
hearings at which the young Elias from New 
Damascus appeared and made a worthy 
impression. This was the beginning of his 
familiarity with the law-making mentality. 
Without asking for it directly he got what 
the iron people had prayed for in vain. 
That was a punitive tariff against foreign 
steel rails. He had moved public opinion; 
the rest was automatic. 

Thus he sold first the idea of iron rails. 
Next he proceeded to sell the rails. Rail- 
way building at that time was the enchanted 
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field of creative speculation. Railways 
were made in hope, rejoicing and sheer 
abandon of willful energy. Once they were 
made they served economic ends, as a 
navigable waterway will, no matter where 
or how it goes; but where one was in- 
telligently planned for the greatest good of 
the greatest need, four or five others de- 
rived their existence fantastically from mo- 
tives of emulation, spite, greed, combat 
and civic vaingloriousness. When in the 
course of events all these separate trans- 
lations of the ungoverned imagination were 
linked up the result was that incompre- 
hensible crazy quilt which the great Amer- 
ican railway system was and is in the 
geographical sense. 

It was more exciting and more profita- 
ble to build railways than wagon roads. 
That is how we came to have the finest 
railways and the worst highways of any 
country in the civilized world. 

Into this field of sunshine and quicksand 
marched the young man from New Damas- 
cus. He could scent a new railway project 
from afar, up or down wind, and then he 
stalked it day and night. Hesoldittherails. 
Without fail he furnished the rails. Hesold 
them for cash when he could, and when he 
couldn’t get cash he took promissory notes, 
I.0.U.’s, post-dated checks, bonds and 
stocks. He took all he could get of what he 
pd find, but whatever it was he sold the 
rails. 

Enoch Gib, greatly startled at first, was 
willing to see how merchandising by this 
principle would work out. But as he was 
unused to excursions in finance, and as the 
notes and stocks and bonds of the railways 
in the gristle piled up in his safe, he called 
in his banker for consultation. John was 
present. 

“Tt’s not so much of a gamble if you go 
far enough,” John said. ‘“‘There’s a prin- 
ciple of insurance in it. It would be risky 
to sell insurance on one ship. Nobody does 
that. It is perfectly safe to sell insurance 
on a thousand ships. This is the same 
thing. Some of these railways will bust, of 
course. But if we sell rails to all of them 
we can afford to lose on the few that go 
down. The whole question is: do you be- 
lieve in railways?” 

The two old men looked at their youth- 
ful instructor with anxious wonder. 

“Ts that your own idea?” the banker 
asked. 

“Tt’s pretty obvious, isn’t it?’ John 
answered. 

““When you mention it, yes,” said the 
banker. “I should never have thought of 
it that way.” 
es the banker spoke privately with 

ib. 

“That’s a very dangerous young man.” 

“Very,” said Gib. 

Yet it worked out rather well, partly 
owing to the principle and partly to John’s 
uncanny instinct for making a safe leap. 
He could smell bankruptcy before it hap- 
pened. Moving about as he did continually 
in the surge of the railway excitement he 
had access to much private information. 
He knew pretty well how it fared with the 
companies that owed the mill for rails. Be- 
sides, he got daily reports from the mill, 
and he could tell a great deal from the way 
a company called for rails on its contract. 
And if a company were verging toward 
trouble he knew how and where to get rid 
of its paper at a discount. The losses were 
seldom important; and they were balanced 
by profits in those cases where a company 
that had been charged a very high price for 
rails, because it was short of cash and no- 
body else would take its notes, was able at 
length to redeem its paper in full. 

In John’s mind was no thought of either 
loyalty to iron or disloyalty to steel. It 
was a question of American rails against 
foreign rails. Steel rails were entirely of 
foreign origin. The steel age had not 
crossed the ocean. His work justified itself. 
It was immediate, creative business and 
greatly assisted railway building. It was 
his education also. 
important result was that it hastened the 
advent of the American steel rail, since the 
punitive tariff against foreign rails gave 
the American steel people the incentive of 


greater profit. That presently changed the — 


problem. 


Meanwhile, never had the New Damascus | 


mill been so active. Never had its profits 


been greater. Yet Enoch Gib was uneasy. | 


He had offered the young man a partner- 
ship. John had flatly declined it. What 
did that mean? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Dad’s 


at it again! 


Dad is one of the thousands who were 
unable to get a new set of Puzzle-Peg with 
the free book of 69 problems, during the 


Christmas rush. Many dealers stocked this 
fascinating, fun-provoking game just as they 
did any other. They were not prepared for 
the ‘greatest call any game ever had.” 
Thousands were disappointed and Dad 
was one of them. 

A year ago Dad got his first set of Puzzle-Peg 
for 50 cents, and he has had a barrel of fun with it 
ever since. So have all the rest of the family. 
They have never tired of it. Now, Dad has his 
new set with the free book of 69 hardest problems 
sent in by Puzzle-Peg fans from all over the world. 
Problem No. 64 has him guessing. But he will 
Then watch him try it 


stick to it 'till he gets it. 
out on all his friends. 


is the greatest game for one ever 
invented. For all who are shut in 
or lonely it makes the ideal gift. Itis 

the big, baffling, mysterious entertainer 

and fun maker for all ages 8 to 80. 
Most Dealers are again able to supply 

Puzzle-Peg Sets promptly. The first 10 
days of January—after the Holiday buying 
was over—orders from dealers were by far 
the heaviest we have ever had. 

Get your set with the new free Book of 69 Puzzles 
at your druggist’s, newsdealer’s, department store or 
anywhere else good games are sold. If you have 
trouble in getting your set, send 50 cents (75 cents in 
Canada) and we will mail you set with book, postpaid. 
Send today. 


LUBBERS & BELL,721 Second Ave., Clinton, Iowa. 
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Lowers Lights and Bills 

O groping in the dark, no 

stumbling over obstacles, no 
worrying about burglars. Dim-A-LITE 
dims your electric lights, as the 
wick did the oil-lamp, and the cost 
is negligible. Fitsany socket—takes 
any bulb. Only $1.25. For your 
present lamps—and those you buy. 


Wirt Vomrany 


PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 
SIX CHANGES 
OF LIGHT 
SAVE 30% to 80% 
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COLLARS 


’Tuese Semi Soft Collars 
are made of a smooth, 
firmly woven fabric that is 
stiff yet Hexible and that 
is thoroughly shrunk be- 
fore being made up. This 
means perfect fit. 

The collars are made 
with bands that assure 
fronts that meet, and 
points that are even—a 
collar that will not gape 
open, sag, wrinkle or 
curl. 


The workmanship is 


that of the expert Arrow 
Collar makers, the worlds 


foremost producers of 


fine Collars. 


Made by the makers of 


OW COLLARS 
Cluett Peabody &Co.Inc.Troy,NY. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


because also the enormous amount of un- 
critical publicity bestowed upon it has sub- 
merged all that other state of facts. Ina 
place like Europe all things areso. But we 
seek the truth, and truth is in proportion. 

One has only to get a little excited to 
visualize the American press as an unsus- 
pecting, amiable bull fiddle, flat on its back, 
with the nations of Europe playing upon it 
what tunes they like. Otherwise one says: 
“Tt is this—that they know how to state 
their case effectively. They make news of 
it. The English especially know how to do 
that, and they outwrite us.” 


British Writers at the Conference 


The English can outwrite us. They did 
it at the Arms Conference in Washington. 
Great American newspapers, for fabulous 
fees, engaged distinguished English writers 
and publicists, like H. G. Wells and the ed- 
itor of the London Times, to report the news 
of that Conference for the American people; 
and these newspapers sold the work of those 
English writers to hundreds of lesser news- 
papers throughout the country on a syn- 
dicate plan. Why not? Everybody was 
supposed to know who those distinguished 
persons were and to be able to allow a little 
for British bias. Yet there stands the case. 
To the extent that English writers were em- 
ployed to report that news in the American 
newspapers American writers were dis- 
placed, and day after day the beautifully 
written British word fell upon millions of 
American minds. Words produce chem- 
istries. We forget that scientific fact. And 
these British writers—Lloyd George men; 
Northcliffe men hating the Lloyd George 
men: free liberals hating both the Lloyd 
George and the Northcliffe men; : 
Wells, whose matter was barred from the 
Northcliffe papers in England—they had 
among them one theme above discord, to 
wit: Europe looked to America and Amer- 
For 
America was rich. It had got rich in the 
war. That was bygone; and yet all the less 
could America refuse to do her part and 
help Europe to its feet. 

Give, forgive and lend. 

If propaganda be defined as a way of 
putting forth the liquid word with intent 
to affect the shape of public opinion, we 
have had much of it from abroad in these 
last few years. We suspect it more and 


| perceive it less than perhaps any other peo- 


ple in the world. We run to meet succes- 
sive waves of foreign speakers, writers and 
publicists, all at one time saying the same 
thing—now, that we must lend Europe the 
specific sum of $4,000,000,000 more; again, 
that we must cancel the debts; and again, 
the word cancellation having become 
taboo, that we must be just and generous 
and reasonable; and if our hospitality 
were distinguished not otherwise than by 
the amount of newspaper space devoted to 
their opinions and judgments upon us, it 
Somewhat 
must be allowed for our love of good writ- 
Many foreign corre- 
spondents resident here write so well and 
entertainingly of all manner of things that 
their by-product is weleomed in American 
newspapers and periodicals. One writer at 
Washington, who has been knighted by 
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Piston Rings—American Hammered 
/which seal the power in your auto- 
1obile motor, are the same accurately 
lade piston rings that hold compres- 
gms in all types of powerful engines 
« land and sea. 


Huge Diesel engines which drive 
eat ships through stormy seas must 
I've perfectly functioning piston rings. 
(50n their unfailing service the safety 
( passengers and crews depend. 


In mine pumps, guarding life under- 
gound, in airplane engines, the same 
(pendence is placed on leakless 
fiton rings. 


ACcy must not 


—on Land, on Sea, or in the Air 


The hammering of American 
Hammered Piston Rings gives that 
equal outward spring necessary to 
make a seal against the cylinder 
walls which stops the leakage of gas 
and oil. 


Insist on the ball point hammer marks, 
which mean American Hammered— 
as do the builders of fine engines in all 
fields of commerce. 


To save gas—to save oil—for 
dependable service from your motor, 
use American Hammered Piston 
Rings. Ask your garageman or Service 
Station. 


American 


| =fjemme»red 


Piston Rings 


4’ HAMMERED PISTON RING COMPANY, Baltimore, Maryland—Export Department, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 


Factory List Prices 
To Fit Fords 


To Fit Ghevrolees 5 Oc 


2% in. to 4% in. . 60c 


No extra charge for oversizes 
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Don’t accept 
*‘just as good”’ 


KNOW you are right 


When you buy your new mattress, look 
for the Ostermoor label. It assures you 
that it is a genuine Ostermoor, famous 
over seventy years for its rest-giving, 
sleep-inducing qualities. 

Built, not stuffed. Ostermoor hand- 
laid sheets are enclosed within the best of 
tickings, strictly hand-tailored and hand- 
needled, scientifically constructed. 

Guaranteed not to mat or pack, and 
to be dust-proof, vermin-proof, and prac- 
tically “un-wear-out-able.” Sold by best 
dealers everywhere. 

Send for our Free book and samples of tickings. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 Elizabeth St., New York 
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Mattress 
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ACING HOOKS 


on your footwear 


—less time to lace your shoes 


—more time to catch your train! 


Shoes with Lacing Hooks can be bought 
from up-to-date dealers. 


Insist on having what you want. 
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costs less than the ordinary |W 
mower, A child can use it 4 
with ease—weighs only 
7 pounds. \ 
THE MONTAMOWER SALES | 
COMPANY 


Write for attractive agent's 
plan and illustrated cir- 
cular. 

Grand Rapids 

National Bank Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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ATENTS BOOKLET FREE 

HIGHEST REFERENCES 

BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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idea of a round-table conference of the 
powers to settle German reparations and 
other economic matters, precisely as the 
state of the Pacific had been settled at the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of 
Armaments and Far Eastern Questions. 
Why not a similar conference to settle the 
affairs of Europe? And then a pact, like the 
four-power Pacific pact, to enforce the con- 
sensus. As to whether the United States 
should participate in the conference or join 
the pact, that would have to depend from 
circumstances. The President warned every- 
body to be very cautious about what he 
wrote and not to spill the beans, but there 
was the slant of the wind. 

The nature of these biweekly conversa- 
tions is confidential, strictly. The President 
is never to be quoted by name. The re- 
porters are free to make any proper use 
they like of what he says; but they must 
do it in their own way, not as coming from 
him. Therefore, in making use of it—that 
is, in pointing the slant of the wind—they 
write that a spokesman for the Administra- 
tion has said, or that in official circles it is 
understood, or that on semifinal authority 
it may be announced—whatever it is. 


German Loan Talk 


Effect in this instance: That sudden 
eruption of wide headlines over the news 
that the Administration, having so long 
stood apart, now favored and was moving 
to bring about a conference of powers, the 
United States under certain conditions par- 
ticipating, to settle the European situa- 
tion, especially the matter of German 
reparations, upon which everything else 
turned—provided, of course, these ques- 
tions were not settled at the meeting of the 
premiers about to be held in Paris. 

Thus it began. The headlines grew wider 
and deeper. There was news on very high 
authority—this time a member of the 
Cabinet who could not be named—that 
there would be starvation in Germany be- 
fore spring for want of 80,000,000 bushels 
of wheat unless in the meantime German 
reparations, were fixed so that Germany 
could borrow the money with which to buy 
that wheat from the American farmer; 
there was news that the Government’s plan 
for intervening in Europe was progressing 
rapidly, though as behind a veil, since 
obviously these high international matters 
were not to be managed on an open stage; 
news from London that America’s change 
of policy would cause the premiers to agree 
and that a loan of $1,500,000,000 to Ger- 
many would be effected at once; news that 
the President was about to call a confer- 
ence of the powers and that the sense of 
the Senate had been explored as to the 
possibility of the United States joining a 
European pact; news that the first feature 
of the American Government’s plan was 
a commission of American experts to deter- 
mine how much Germany should pay; 
news from London by Associated Press that 
England’s consent to the plan had been 
cabled to the American State Department, 
and the consent of France was expected; 
news that wheat was very strong at Chi- 
cago on expectations of a large food loan to 
Germany; news that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce got the idea of an 
American commission from Germany; 
news that Julius Barnes, president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, denied the 
rumor and said the plan was made in 
America; news that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
had not pledged their support to a loan of 
$1,500,000,000 to Germany,-saying nothing 
of that kind could happen until the sum of 
reparations was reasonably fixed; news of 
Senator Borah’s resolution urging the 
President to call an international confer- 
ence to consider the economic difficulties of 
the world, and of a split in the radical-farm 
bloc thereon, radicals opposing, farmers 
favoring; Senator Capper saying farmers 
were for almost anything because they need 
markets. 

First and last, it was an amazing episode. 
It culminated in a speech by Secretary 
Hughes at New Haven on December 
twenty-ninth in which he said: ‘‘The crux 
of the European situation lies in the settle- 
ment of reparations. ... If statesmen 
cannot agree, then there should be called 
to their aid those who can point the way 
to a solution.”’ He suggested a commission 
of financial experts to name a sum Germany 
could and would pay, and had no doubt 
that ‘distinguished Americans would be 
willing to serve on such a commission.” 

Now what was the situation? 
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For more than two weeks on the first 
page of every newspaper in the country we 
had been repeating the European formula 
as our own, together with all the specific 
European arguments about our common 
economic interests, our dependence upon 
foreign trade, the disasters that would be- 
fall our farms and factories if we continued 
to hold aloof. And above all, the idea had 
been emotionally established in the news 
that if the British, French and Italian 
premiers failed again to agree upon a sound 
reparations scheme, the American Govern- 
ment would feel itself obliged to act for the 
peace of the world and for the sake of our 
foreign markets. 

The premiers met on January second and 
immediately disagreed. Never had they 
so hopelessly disagreed; never had they 
parted in a more amicable spirit. Then 
Europe faced this way. 

And now into this do-something Amer- 
ican atmosphere, created in a bereft political 
moment, came the Chancellor of the British 
Exchequer at the head of a commission to 
discuss what should be done about Great 
Britain’s debt to the United States Treas- 
ury. The British Debt Commission was 
received at Washington by the American 
Debt Commission. 
formal salutations, and these were given 
out to the press. 

The head of the American Debt Commis- 
sion spoke first, which was the polite pro- 
cedure. He said how pleased we were to 
receive the distinguished visitors and noth- 
ing whatever about our side of the debt 
controversy. The British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied with a carefully prepared 
argument against payment of the debt ac- 
cording to the bond. Both compositions 
were then delivered to the newspapers. So 
it was that in the first-page news the British 
case was stated and the American case 
was not. 

The British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
touched both the merits and the economics 
of the debt. He touched the merits of it 
when he said: “‘The debt is not a debt for 
dollars sent to Europe; the money was all 
expended here, most of it for cotton, wheat, 
food products and munitions of war. Every 
cent used for the purchase of these goods 
was spent in America; American labor re- 
ceived the wages; American capitalists the 
profits; the United States Treasury the 
taxation imposed on those profits.’ 

So far as it is true that the money was 
spent here, that has nothing to do with it. 
It was our own money, circulating among 
us for the express purpose of producing 
things. What we loaned was not money, 
but things. And the money that was need- 
ful to be circulated for the purpose of pro- 
ducing things to be loaned to Great Britain 
was raised by the sale of Liberty Bonds, of 
which more than $4,000,000,000 were on 
Great Britain’s account alone. To pay the 
interest on these Liberty Bonds, the very 
bonds that were sold to raise the money to 
produce the things that Great Britain bor- 
rowed—interest due from Great Britain— 
the American people have since been taxing 
themselves $175,000,000 a year. 
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He touched the merits of the debt again 
when he said: ‘‘Now, seeing that the debt 
is a debt for goods supplied, it would be 
natural to ask, why not repay with goods? 
Those goods were supplied in wartime at 
war prices. Prices have fallen so that thus 
to repay $4,000,000,000 Great Britain 
would have to send to America a far 
greater bulk of goods than she originally 
purchased with the money loaned.” 

One had thought the English would be the 
last people in the world to hold for scaling 
the principal of a debt up or down with 
fluctuations in prices. Suppose a portion of 
the debt were laid off on that account, and 
then prices in two or three years advanced 
again to the wartime level. Would the 
British propose in that case to increase the 
principal of their debt tous? Nevertheless, 
in some ethical sense a point is there. But 
will it hold again at another? During the 
war, and for a long time before we got into 
it, the exchange value of the English pound 
sterling was pegged in New York at the 
arbitrary figure of $4.75. American credit 
was used to do that extraordinary thing. 
The purpose was to hold the purchasing 
power of the English pound at an artificial 
point. In March, 1919, the exchange 
market was set free and the value of the 
English pound sterling, obliged to find its 
natural level, fell from $4.75 to $3.18. 
What its average dollar value would have 
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it is dazzling. A quarter of all the foreign 
trade in the world! But for all that, how 
much of our total industrial production is 
sold abroad, do you suppose? Guess. Put 
it very low. You will be surprised. No, 
lower. You have it much too high. 

Secretary Hoover, who, as head of the 
Department of Commerce, is not likely to 
be disparaging of foreign trade, in his an- 
nual report says, ‘““Our exports of manu- 
factured goods comprise less than 4 per 
cent of our production.” 

That, mark you, is the total of our ex- 
ports to the whole world. How much of 
our industrial production is sold in Europe, 
do you suppose? 

The Secretary of Commerce says, “Our 
exports of manufactures to Europe is less 
than 1 per cent of our production.” He 
adds: “This fact has much to do with our 
ability to shake loose from European eco- 
nomic currents in the manufacturing indus- 
try, and with strengthening of employment 
in our home industries we will no doubt 
increase home consumption of agricultural 
produets.”’ 


What Would Happen 


Less than one one-hundredth part of our 
industrial production sold in Europe! Yet 
we are to imagine that if anything happens 
to the European demand for our manu- 
factured goods American industry will fall 
on its face. 

Now, we are by way of overtaking the 
delusion that foreign trade is so vital to this 
country. One does not say foreign trade is 
unimportant. It is very important. It is 
infatuating. It is the highest way of man- 
kind with the material things of life. But 
to us it is not vital. And in telling our- 
selves so much that it is vital, beginning 
really to believe it, we are about to forget 
that in the mysterious dispositions of 
human destiny there was allotted to us a 
portion of the globe unlike any other por- 
tion thereof—a place in the sun where one 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred mil- 
lions of people may live by themselves, to 
themselves, in perfect security, and be 
wholly self-sustaining. Could this have 
been by chance? Is it not wiser to believe 
the fact—ordained for purposes of that ex- 
periment with liberty in which we are 
engaged? 

Isolate us as we are, cut us off entirely 
from foreign trade, and what would hap- 
pen? We should have to do without some 
tropical fruits, get on without coffee, pro- 
duce our own sugar from beets, which is 
rather hard work; find substitutes for rub- 
ber, and some new alloys in small quantities 
to put with our ores to get certain quali- 
ties of steel; use aluminum or something 
else in place of tin cans—and that would be 
about all. There might be’a panic in Wall 
Street and a year or two of commercial re- 
adjustments. Well, we have panics and 
violent periodic readjustments as it goes. 

Then we should begin to look around. 
We should very soon see that this portion 
of the earth we are talking about needs yet 
an endless amount of work to be done upon 
it. There are deserts to be watered, swamps 
to be drained, mountains to be moved, 
rivers to be harnessed to wheels. There is 
the railroad system to be rebuilt. There is 
the gigantic task of converting coal into 
power. There is already the outline’ of a 
superhydroelectric power project for which 
it will be difficult to find the capital; that is 
to say, the labor spared from agriculture, 
in another whole generation. Nowhere in 
the world may time, capital and human 
effort be more profitably employed beyond 
any imaginable limit. 

And yet it is supposed that we must ex- 
port capital in order to prosper; that to 
save and keep our foreign markets we must 
continue to give, forgive and lend our 
things away. This idea, besides, is intrin- 
sically fallacious. Foreign trade does not 
necessarily follow capital. In fact it is very 
likely not to follow capital unless the lend- 
ers stipulate in the bond for economic 
arrangements and rights of exploitation. 
European lenders do that. We do not. 

Proof that trade does not follow capital 
is contained in our economic history. In 
the twenty years preceding the war our 
foreign trade increased faster than that of 
any other country, until we were third from 
the top, only Great Britain and Germany 
doing more; but we had no great loans 
abroad, no mercantile marine, no colonies. 
How did thishappen? In averysimple way. 
We had a surplus of certain things that 
people wanted and they had things we were 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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coy iG this 
booklet 


It’s free—you'll be sur- 
prised and pleased when 


you receive it. It con- 
tains a vast amount: of 
helps, suggestions and 
information of the great- 
est value to every motor- 
ist. Just say on a post 
card “Send me your book 
No. 24.” 


When your dealer sug- 
gestsa @hrz product to 
supply your needs— 
accept it—he knows its 
dependable utility has 
been proven time and 
again or he wouldn't 
recommend it to you. 


The Home of 
Dhiz 
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you going 9 


your Car 5; 


If you are going to trade it in, the 
use of @/A7z Quality Products for 
renovating will be worth many 
times their cost to you in its in- 
creased trade-in value. 


If you are going to run it another 
year you'll need @Azz Quality 
Products to spruce it up—to give 
it that lustrous new appearance 
that is more than half the pride 
and pleasure in owning a car. 


Any investment that you make in 
Whiz Quality Products will pay 
you. 


Based entirely on the knowledge 
of high quality and dependable 


utility 74,892 dealers handle 
Whiz, Products and car owners 
everywhere are demanding them. 


They must make good or we will. 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 


Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
BRANCHES IN 18 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘TWINS ! 
said McGregor 
1ts more than I expected 


He was speaking of those 
famous twins, the Eversharp 
Pencil and the Wahl Pen, 
which his wife had just 
given him for his birthday. 
These popular writing part- 
ners have captured the 
country. Made in gold and 
silver, for men and women, 
for pocket, purse or chain. 
People who don’t have them 
are wishing they had. When 
birthdays come, remember 
the “write twins.” 


iin eae 


Eversharp made the whole worl 
proud to carry a pencil—and 


Eversharp cant be copiet 
| 


Before Eversharp came the business man didn’t care to hay) 
a pencil sticking out of his pocket when he walked into his elu 
for lunch. As for women, they had no pocket to carry oni 
anyway—and there was no such thing as a purse-size penci 


Cm | 


But Eversharp changed all that. For years men had bee) 
trying to produce a perfected mechanical pencil—but not unt 
Eversharp was it done. And Eversharp can’t be copied. 


l 

The patented rifled tip holds the lead firmly—prevents it fro1 
wobbling. The automatic lead index always shows how muc! 
lead you have. Eversharp is loaded for 240,000 words withou 
refilling. It is perfectly balanced for perfect writing. It las) 
for years. 

Banker and society woman, office man, stenographer, studet| 


and housewife—all use Eversharp for the same reason thi 
they use a watch instead of an hour-glass—because it’s béeffe! 


Eversharp’s twin—the Wahl Pen—is capturing the countt! 
the way Eversharp did. The all-metal barrel holds more in} 
never leaks in the pocket, never cracks, lasts forever. If ye 
have an Eversharp you can match its design with a Wahl Pei 


Eversharp, $1 to $50; Wahl Pen, $4 to $50. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Lrp., Toronto 


EVERSHAR 


“i matched by 


WAAL P. 


Remember! 


You can’t have a good 
pencil unless you have 
good lead. Don’t refill your 
Eversharp with ‘‘any old 
kind.” Also — Eversharp 
Pencils and Eversharp 
Leads are made to fit each 
other. You can’t be sure 
of the same results with 
any other combination. 
Two hundred million 
Eversharp leads sold per 
year. 15c in the redtop 4 
box. Seven grades, very 
soft to very hard. 
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There is no saying how much it can pay. 
That is an x factor. The highest financial 
opinion is worthless. All high financial 
opinion said the war could not last beyond 
four months because people could not pro- 
duce things fast enough to keep it going. 
Its requirements increased tenfold, and 
people kept it going four years. What they 
could produce was amazing, beyond any 
estimate. 


It is only a matter of how much they will | 


do. 
many has not tried. She is without any 
will at all to pay. It is notorious, as 
France says. But the measure of France’s 
will to pay is that against the sum she owes 
to the United States Treasury she has 
written down in her budget: ‘Political 
Debt.” This is literal. 

The economic productive power of France 
is reduced more than $500,000,000 a year by 
her standing army. That would pay the 
interest on her debt to us about three times. 
Who shall say what they can pay? 


Mr. Houston’s Warning 


We could afford to be more pleasant 
about it if, as so many people seem to 
think, all that had happened was that our 
European debtors borrowed and took hence 
$10,000,000,000 worth of goods and left 
their I O U’s in the United States Treasury. 
But in order to lend the Allied countries 


that $10,000,000,000 worth of goods the | 


American Government had first to buy the 
goods. To buy them it had first to raise 
the money. What the American Govern- 
ment did was to sell Liberty Bonds. With 
the proceeds of those bonds it bought the 


cotton, wheat, food products and war muni- | 
tions referred to by the British Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer and loaned them to Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the other Allied | 


nations, who left their 5 per cent I O U’s 
for $10,000,000,000 with the United States 
Treasury. 

The situation now is that the I O U’s 
still lie there in the Treasury, and the $10,- 
000,000,000 of Liberty Bonds are outstand- 


Nobody has yet tried to pay. Ger- | 


ing. The interest due from the European | 
borrowers on their I O U’s was to have paid | 
the interest on the Liberty Bonds. But if | 


our debtors do not pay interest on their | 


I O U’s we still have to pay the interest 
ourselves on the Liberty Bonds. So the 
American people are being taxed $425,- 
000,000 a year to pay this interest which 
our foreign debtors do not pay. The Amer- 
ican people have already been taxed more 


than $1,500,000,000 in that way. Andif the | 


interest on Great Britain’s debt, or on any 
of the foreign debt, is made less than 41/ 
per cent a year, which is our interest on 


Liberty Bonds, the difference will be a per- | 


manent addition to our taxes, because in- 
terest on the Liberty Bonds cannot be 
reduced. 


In 1920 the Secretary of the Treasury, 
D. F. Houston, wrote in his annual report: 
““Of late there has been no little discussion 
as to how this foreign debt should be 
treated. Some advance the proposal that 
it should be canceled. This is a favorite 
plan of some Europeans and some Amer- 
icans. The suggestion is based first on one 
ground and then on another. At one time 
it is based on sentiment or on considera- 
tions of generosity. By some it is based on 
the contention that it will promote peace. 


It apparently is assumed that antagonisms | 


will be set up if the nations of Europe are 


asked to repay the loans which they sought | 


and so gladly received. At another time it 
is based on consideration for present pro- 
ducing interests. Voices are heard represent- 
ing that it will ruin the trade of America 
if Europe is to send us her commodities 
for what she owes us. Apparently these 
advocates contend that international trade 
will be profitable provided only we give to 
the world what we produce, declining to 
receive any commodities in return. I 
imagine neither of these suggestions will be 
received with favor by the American tax- 
payers. They will realize that if the debts 
are canceled they must pay taxes to meet 
the interest and to redeem the principal of 
ten billions of dollars.” 

They have not realized this truth. 
There has been no propaganda behind it. 
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Alike on the streets of commerce and in paths 

of social recreation, the refined elegance of 

THe FLORSHEIM SHOE wins quick favor with 

those who dress with pleasing distinction. 
The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 
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Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
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EVINRUDE 


‘for every boating 
need! 


VINRUDE now offers a complete 

fine of small-boat motors, Evin- 
rude Outboard motors are made in 
both single and ¢zoin cylinder models, 
2, 3% and 4 H.P. For a perma- 
nent ‘‘job’’, select from the two 
Evinrude Inboard models —sin- 
gle and twin cylinder. No need 
now to consider a «‘doubtful’’ make. 


An Evinrude is the best of vacation 
pals. It gives you ten seasons of 
wonderful outdoor sport, takes you 
fishing, hunting, picnicking, explor- 
ing — without oarwork. 


Ask your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer about these genuine Evinrude 
motors. Or write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
127 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif, 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


The car owner who appreciates the 
precious purpose of the spare tire or the 
emergency gallon of gasoline, will cer- 
tainly appreciate the reserve power of the 
insured-service Westinghouse Standard 
Battery. It is oversize. In it Westinghouse 
has increased the plate area, and conse- 
quently the current capacity, as much as 
20 per cent over ordinary batteries. All 
without adding to the dimensions of the 
box or skimping in details of construction! 


A size and type for every car. 
Service everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


GUNN 
fine 
DESKS 
With Inlaid Lino Tops 


Patented and Fully Guaranteed 


Grand Rapids Made. 


Stands Supreme for Service, 
Beauty, and Real Desk Comfort. 
LINO is a specially prepared fab- 
ric, scientifically treated, making 
it impervious to stains, and the 
ideal writing surface. 
The soft, dull shade is restful to 
the eyes. 
LINO eliminates desk pads and 
eye-damaging plate glass. 
Catalog and sample of top mailed FREE 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Salesrooms: 11 East 36th St. 


ALL ALL 
STYLES FINISHES 
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WINNIE AND THE CAT Lg 


(Continued from Page 15) 


The gloomy millionaire permitted himself 
a sparse smile. 

“Too late, Miss Winnie. I have bought 
it for you, and it is packed up and on its 
way to your flat.” 

He did not release her hand. 

“Give me my way, little one,’ he said, 
dropping his voice. ‘‘It is well meant and 
a great pleasure, and if you feel indebted 
you can pay your debt by lunching with 


me. 

“Very well,’”’ said Winnie with demure 
obedience. She hated to be in debt any- 
way. 

So they went out to the 40 h.p. settee on 
wheels which was Mr. Hallis’ car, and 
were floated along to the Astoritz for Winnie 
to get out of debt by the simple process of 
playing with a costly luncheon and mitigat- 
ing with conversation for a few moments the 
habitual gloom of the millionaire. It had 
befallen very conveniently indeed. Mr.Hugo 
Hallis was the one man Wide Eyes wanted 
to see. She liked him, too, as she might 
have liked a big, middle-aged, bearded, 
rather solemn, slightly old-fashioned but 
wholly reliable uncle. For these and other 
more complex and obscure reasons she 
really and truly exerted herself to entertain 
and amuse him during the debt-paying 
lunch. Naturally she succeeded. 

By the time they had entered the coffee 
stage Hugo Hallis was being extremely con- 
fidential, a habit of men well aware that 
they are lunching with the prettiest little 
thing in a roomful of pretty little things. 
She had gently rallied him upon his reputa- 
tion for gloom and had inquired the reason 
in these terms: 

“You know, please, I don’t think you 
have any really good excuse for being sad 
and gloomy. You see, dear Mr. Hallis, you 
have everything a man could wish for.” 

“Except alittle witch who has cast a spell 
on me,” interpolated Hallis rather progres- 
sively for him. 

Winnie’s eyes fell. 

“Oh, except for just that unimportant 
little thing perhaps,’”’ she admitted. 

Then suddenly she looked up again and 
spoke impulsively, breathlessly: 

“Sometimes I think that you have had a 
great grief—a blow—in your life and that 
it wounded you so deeply that the wound 
never healed,’’ she declared, her eyes shin- 
ing with sympathetic interest. 

He stared at her for a moment, then like 
one yielding to a sharp impulse he nodded. 

“Yes, child, you are partly right. I have 
had my wounds, but they have healed up 
long ago—except for one; a wound I don’t 
think I shall ever forget.” 

He seemed to hesitate, then took out his 
pocketbook and withdrew from it a news- 
paper cutting yellow with age and fragile 
from much handling. 

“Read that, Miss Winnie. That hap- 
pened to me fifteen years ago.” 

Winnie read it intently. She fully ex- 
pected something that might shed light on 
Mrs. Mallandane’s intense desire to meet 
again the man she had once jilted. But at 
first glance the cutting seemed to have 
nothing to do with the soft and purrful cat 
lady. It was simply a newspaper report 
announcing the return of Mr. Hugo Hallis 
from an extremely successful diamond- 
prospecting expedition in the interior of 
Australia. He had suffered many hard- 
ships, but he had secured a number of good 
stones. But the man, one Haynes Carroll, 
with whom Hallis had started out for the 
wilderness in partnership had not re- 
turned. He had disappeared during the 
expedition and Hallis had been unable to 
account for his disappearance. All he could 
tell inquirers was that he and Carroll had 
turned in one evening, Carroll being well 
and apparently in good spirits, and that 
next morning he was gone, leaving no sign 
of his going. He had vanished like smoke 
and Hallis had never seen him again. There 
was a good deal of queer, ugly comment, 
cautious but suggestive, following Hallis’ 
narrative, its veiled implication being that, 
though the survivor’s story was accepted, 
nevertheless, the writer of the half column 
did not regard Hallis as an ideal companion 
pie whom to go on a diamond-prospecting 
rip. 

Winnie handed back the slip, her eyes 
troubled. 

“A lot of people hinted openly that if I 
had not actually killed Carroll for the sake 
of his share of the diamonds, at least I had 
taken no trouble to find him,” said Hallis 
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evenly, carefully folding awa 
“That was a lie. I did ev 

to find him, but there was 
one could do. He left no track 
at all; just disappeared. 
wild animals or any tribesr 
nes—about. Why that talk 
who began it, I don’t know— 
Carroll had no intimate friend 
hear of in the country. Jealou 
By the time I left the country 
said quite openly that I had 
for his share. But if I can’t 
dence that I did not kill Carr 
proof that I did not steal his 
am still keeping an exact ha! 
monds for him, if he ever turn 
them, or his heirs, if ever ¢ 
proof that they are entitle 
That’s my answer to those, 
Australia. >: 

“You asked me why I am 
served, Miss Winnie. I supy 
experience which made me go 
maybe. I suppose I’m get 
now—it’s nearly fifteen years 
never forget it. If I don’t trus 
easily, that’s why. You can d 
things, but you can’t do mu 
thousand-tongued slander lik 
Carroll’s diamonds—a fair ha 
ing for him, cut and ready, if I 
for them. They’re worth af 
not a fortune. My half only 
start. I made my money mair 
years ago, not in diamonds.” 

Winnie leaned forward. — 

“Oh, what a wicked thin 
slander any man so!” she 
lessly. “Nobody with any 
could possibly mistake you fe 
man who would do such a tl 
think that it is a splendid ans 
all—and a perfect proof—I 
having kept a half of the diam 
friend in case he ever comes ft 

She surveyed him with an ii 
friendly interest, smiling agair 
ing, misty pink on her che 
her eyes a little darker; a ce 
tion that she was a shade exci 

“Oh, I can understand that 
perience should have made} 
and—and gloomy,” she cried s 
you are not bitter about it nor 
It was so long ago, and noboc 
ters would regard a suggestion 
as anything but absurd. So 
bitter any more, please, dear 
are you?” 

He shook his head, smiling 2 

“No, not now.” 

“So it was not a love dis 
after all,’’ continued Winni 
“Somehow I have always b 
you must have had a love disap 

“Well, you were not so far y¥ 
that too. Not that it matters 
As it chanced, I was engaged 
home. But she did not wait fo 
I reached home I learned thats 
to London and married th 
had died and I never trace 

The big eyes were very symp: 

“And you never saw her 
knew who she married—nothin 

“Nothing at all.” 3 

“Oh, poor Mr. Hallis!””_ | 
“Tam so sorry; it was so sad. 
been for your good fortune W 
monds it would have been he 
But the diamonds helped @ 
they?” y 

“Oh, yes, they helped.” } 

Winnie smiled. \ 

“People may say what the; 
diamonds, but they are helf 
can deny that,” she summ 

The gloomy millionaire ag 
woes have agreed with anyth 
said. } 

Presently, with marked Tel 
put her down at the house o 
Lady Fasterton and rolled awe 
car, presumably to cultivate th 
unlearning the habit of perpet 

May Fasterton was out lu 
somebody somewhere, but Wit 
mind very much. She wanted 
moments alone with the loyal 
of the mirror whom she loved 
trusted so entirely. She sv 
and received comfits—cho¢ 
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y return home dejected at those 
Hutations in Australia and find 
| loved gone without even a 
sage. It was such a shame, 
kind and true and generous 
scold manner. The fact that 
his partner’s share of the dia- 
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ling them, unless she has some 
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Mr. Carroll is the only person 
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»} of kin! Can Mrs. Mallandane 
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ag brows as she concentrated 


sjind on the problem—one of 
i loved. 
tis almost as if the cat lady 


im to the diamonds, but for 
is afraid to make it openly to 
Why?” 

_ back, thinking hard. That 
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ae fond greetings were over, 
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ne? A pretty, purry, well- 
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gentleman’s past looked into, he, George 
Scrutiny Jay, ventured to claim that 
within a space of a day or two only one 
would know more than he—and that one 
was the recording angel, who, said George 
H., was not a business competitor anyway. 

Winnie thanked him as only Winnie 
knew how to thank folk, and having care- 
fully planted a germ of yeast in his mind— 
to the effect that maybe that five hundred 
would yet come home to roost—left him to 
ferment. 

1m 

EW of the few who knew Winnie well 

were in danger of mistaking her for a 
golden-curled philanthropist. The child 
never by any chance started operations 
with her big blue eyes, her butterfly fingers 
or her arrowy wits with a view to anybody’s 
interests but her own. After she had ar- 
ranged to take care of Winnie she was 
generous to a fault—with what was left 
over or was tagging on. She was not 
greedy—give her the fruit and she would 
never, never deny you the peel or the pips. 
Her sweet, suave methods were extremely 
liable to give onlookers an impression that 
her efforts were almost entirely made on 
behalf of somebody else. But those who 
looked on at Winnie’s game saw chiefly 
what Winnie intended them to see. She 
was in the habit of taking care of her own 
interests first, because she had learned that 
it was the way of the world to do so. The 
most important person on earth is Number 
One, though many of the keenest and most 
devoted of his worshipers frequently claim 
that true happiness is to be found in study- 
ing the interests of Number One last and 
in giving those of all other numbers pre- 
cedence. 

The reason why Winnie was interested 
in this matter of Mr. Hugo Hallis, Mr. 
Haynes Carroll, deceased, and the Mallan- 
danes was because she had a premonition 
that, adequately handled, the diamonds 
could be honestly steered into what she 
considered the preordained and correct re- 
eeeataed for them—namely, her own little 

ag. 
For several days the brains of the busy, 
beautiful little honey bee ground at the 
veiled motives of the cat lady, and they 
ground exceeding small. 

“T am sure that Mrs. Mallandane does 
not intend deliberately to steal the dia- 
monds,”’ she told herself; ‘‘but all the same 
she means to get them. They are something 
that Mr. Hallis would much sooner part 
with—to the right person—than keep, and 
it would be easier for her to get them than 
something he does not want to part with. 
But if she claims them she must give him 
a reason. She would have to be a relative 
or heir or next of kin to that poor man who 
disappeared—Mr. Carroll. I wonder if she 
has been married before; if Mr. Mallan- 
dane is her second husband and if Mr. 
Carroll was her first. But if that were so 
she would have a splendid claim and could 
go straight to Mr. Hallis and tell him. 
Besides, she jilted Mr. Hallis before he re- 
ee from Australia. Itis all very mixed, 
an ” 

She stopped abruptly, a lovely, faint 
pink flag of excitement flying on her cheeks. 
A new idea had occurred to her—a so- 
lution. 

“T wonder. It would account for so 
much—why, it would account for every- 
thing!’’ 

She rose and went to the telephone. 
Within the next quarter of an hour she had 
put in two calls—one to Mr. Hugo Hallis, 
one to Mr. George H. Jay. She rang 
neither solely for sake of hearing his melo- 
dious voice. As she shyly put it to the 
gloomy millionaire, she felt that she ought 
to tell him of a dream which had happened 
to her. 

“*Please, you won’t laugh at me, dear Mr. 
Hallis, will you? Only sometimes dreams 
come true, and one never knows. I sup- 
pose it was because I thought for a long 
time about your sad story that I dreamed 
so. You know, it was so vivid that I could 
not resist telling you. I dreamed I saw Mr. 
Carroll—your partner who disappeared. 
In my dream I was standing in a street in 
London when a tall, sunburned man with 
blue eyes and a big red beard, without a 
coat and with his shirt sleeves rolled up, 
walked past. He was carrying a bag. And 
I looked at his brown arm—you aren’t 
laughing at me, please, are you?—and quite 
vividly I saw tattooed on it in big letters 
Hayles Carroll. He went into a house and 
I got the number of the house just before I 
woke up. Do you think, please, that it 
means anything?” 
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Delicately and very kindly Hugo Hallis 
ventured an opinion that it meant very 
little. 

“You see, dear Miss Winnie, your dream 
Carroll was not at all like the real one—my 
old partner. Yours had a red beard, mine 
was clean shaven; yours was six feet and 
over, mine was five nine; yours was red 
haired, mine was black haired, with a queer 
little gray tuft over his left ear; yours was 
tattooed Hayles Carroll, mine wasn’t 
tattooed and his name was Haynes; yours 
sounds about fifty, mine would only be 
about thirty-eight—a year or two younger 
than myself, Miss Winnie—gso I’m afraid 
they don’t quite tally. But it was very, 
very kind of you to ring me up—in case— 
and I appreciate it very much indeed. I 
hope that you aren’t puzzling your head 
about all that past history.” 

No, Winnie wasn’t really puzzling her 
head. She explained that with a little 
wistful touch of disappointment, and pres- 
ently disengaged herself with her usual 
sweet gracefulness. She had what she 
wanted—a description of Mr. Haynes Car- 
roll—and she was much too busy for pro- 
longed dalliance even with a millionaire 
admirer. 

Then she notified Mr. Jay that she would 
be at his office within a quarter of an hour, 
there to glean such information as he had 
harvested. 

She kept her word, and when presently 
the gentle one ushered her into her taxicab 
again his eyes were shining almost as 
brightly, though much more glassily than 
her own. 

It was one of Winnie’s most enviable 
gifts that she could go about making 
people happy; and if, while shedding 
brightness and happiness along her path, 
she usually managed also to shed a ladylike 
profit into her own bank pile, who with a 
heart would carp at a little thing like that? 

George H. Jay had done some good work 
in raking up a few facts about Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallandane. Perhaps he had hardly out- 
rivaled the recording angel, as promised, 
but he had done by no means meagerly. 
Winnie had been so interested and grateful 
for what seemed to the gentle one to be a 
string of rather uninteresting and meaning- 
less old stuff relating to the reputationless 
Mallandane that she had not withheld his 
reward. 

“And I expect you will be glad that I can 
arrange to do what you wished, dear Mr. 
Jay,” she chimed sweetly when he had 
finished. 

“T mean, please, that Iam quite, quite 
willing to take Mrs. Mallandane with me 
to afternoon tea at White Court with Mr. 
Hugo Hallis tomorrow. So you will be able 
to have your fee after all, and I am so glad 
of that.” 

Mr. Jay looked as if he would have liked 
to bay forth a chant of praise and thanks- 
giving, but pulled himself together, merely 
thanking her by word, picturesque and 
vivid; by look, protuberant and slightly 
bloodshot with gratification; and by a 
laugh resonant and penetrating like the 
bray of a wild jackass disporting himself in 
the desolate places. He watched her taxi- 
cab weave itself out of sight. 

“A great little lady,’’ he murmured. 
“Hey? I am announcing here on the spot 
that if half the world had her brains the 
other half could volunteer for cremation 
for all the good life would be to ’em. Yes, 
sir! Quick as a cat, sharp as a fishhook, as 
pretty as a morning in May, and she pays 
eash, God bless her—cold, hard cash! 
Lord, I’m getting sentimental!”’ 

He hurried into his office for fear, no 
doubt, of a fresh outburst of cold, hard 
sentimentality. Besides, he was busy. He 
had to arrange with Mrs. Mallandane for 
her trip down to White Court with Winnie 
on the following afternoon; and, further, 
to extract from the lady just as heftsome a 
portion of the promised fee as he could 
induce her to unclench. 

He was not idle, and no hitch rose to dim 
his record of efficiency with Winnie. At 
three o’clock on the following afternoon the 
two ladies were en route in a very hand- 
some car—provided by the cat lady. They 
were very sweet to each other, but the cat 
lady had been quick to realize that her 
wistful-admiration style was outclassed by 
that of the demure, ingenuous little beauty 
beside her, and she had adopted the high- 
strung, sensitive, slightly misunderstood 
manner which sometimes is equally ef- 
fective. 

“Oh, I do so hope that Hugo Hallis will 
be ready to forgive and be friends,” she 
said with a species of sweet, delicate, rather 
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For Chilblains 


If you suffer from chilblains, 
try New-Skin. The relief will 
surprise you. Many persons 
use it for this purpose, as well 
as for cuts and scrapes. 


When buying New-Skin for 
chilblains, the larger bottles 
are the more economical. 

“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 
At all Druggists. 


Genuine New-Skin is always sold in glass bottles, 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


15c., 30c., and 50c. sizes. 
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DRI-KAMP 


Most practical outfit for tourists and campers. Can be 
set up or taken down in five minutes. Guaranteed 
rain-proof, Outfit includes comfortable full sized 
bed for two people. (Extra bed furnished if desired.) 
Most compact outfit on market. Rolls up 48 inches 
long, 8 inches in diameter. Light in weight. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed to every customer. 


Write today for catalog and prices 


DRI-KAMP CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 2, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
Agents or dealers wanted in all parts of the country. 
Every auto owner should have one. They pay for them- 
selves ina few nights of use, saving expensive hotel bills. 
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Avoid Reboring 


Apex Innerings under each regular 
piston ring stop piston slap, excessive oil pumping and lost 
compression. Old or worn auto, truck, tractor motors, 
farm lighting plant, marine and stationary engines quickly 
renewed at small cost without incurring the expense or 
labor of reboring. FEasily and quickly installed. Made of 
best quality material fully guaranteed. 


APEX INNERINGS 


Retail Price Only 30c Each 
up to 3’ wide or 5’” dia. (larger size 50c ea.). If dealer or 
garage has none, order complete set direct. Give year, 
car name, model, size of piston ring. “ 

Dealers and Jobbers—Write for information, _ 
Thomson-Friedlob Mfg. Co., Peoria, Dept. W, Illinois 
Chicago Branch: 2332 S. Michigan Ave. 

Look for our Tag 
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We need more men to become Fire Protection experts 

We teach you free and show you how to make $10,00 to 

$20.00 a day right in your own neighborhood. Write today. 
The FYR-FYTER CO., 426 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 
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Particularly for young 
men who are 
particular about style. 
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of your motor 


OU’LL be amazed at how the new 

Splitdorf Magneto, independent of all 

ne other electrical equipment, will BETTER 

re the performance of your truck motor— 

amazed that such wonderful results can 
be achieved for so little money. 


Your garageman, or the serviceman in 
charge of your fleet, knows—ask him. 
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SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
98 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Green Jacket 
Spark Plug—the plug 
with Mica insulation and 
heavy electrodes which 
you will need for the in- 
tense spark of the Split- 
dorf Magneto. 

There is a type of 
Splitdorf Plug for every 
engine. Get the type 
suited to YOUR motor. 


Ask your jobber about special offer for Fords, Dodges, etc. 
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sorrowful fretfulness. ‘“‘It means so very 
much to me.” 
Winnie did not doubt that last claim, 


and she gayly reassured her as to her first 


ope. 

“Oh, but, please, dear Mrs. Mallandane, 
I am sure he will. He is so kind and 
generous.” 

“But, my dear,” protested the cat lady, 
“they all say that he is cold and hard and 
intensely reserved. Why, I have heard that 
his very nickname is the gloomy million- 
aire.’ She was watching Winnie very in- 
tently. 

But Winnie corrected that idea. 

“Oh, yes, I know that is what they say, 
but it is not true. I—I am sure that it is 
not really so. Mr. Hallis is so generous and 
kind, and so patient.” 

Her gloved fingers fell impulsively on the 


| wrist of the cat lady. 


“You see, I know something—a secret— 
that proves conclusively how good Mr. 
Hallis is. I ought not to tell you, but if you 
will promise truly never to tell anyone I 
will tell you, just to prove that what I say 
is true.” 

Her eyes were starry with her earnest 
desire to champion the maligned million- 
aire. The cat lady stared into the deep-blue 
pools with a touch of real envy as she ea- 
gerly gave the solemn promise. 

Then Winnie told her the story of the bag 
of diamonds treasured up for the missing 
Carroll or his heirs. Winnie was con- 
vinced that she already knew of the dia- 
monds—what the child had gleaned from 
Mr. Jay had taught her that—but even so 
the story brought a chill glitter into the 
liquid brown orbs of the cat lady, and 
a tightening of the narrow, beautifully 
touched-up lips. 

“That certainly sounds much more like 
the generous, straightforward Hugo Hallis 
I knew so long ago,” she said in her velvety 
oe “Are the diamonds so very splen- 

iT ? ” 

“‘T—I think so. I have not seen them. 
But Mr. Hallis promised to show them to 
me when I went to White Court again. 
Perhaps he will show them to us today.” 

“That will be awfully interesting,” said 
the cat lady with a fine attempt at care- 
lessness. 

But under the velvet of her voice, deeply 
concealed, like a dagger in a big fur muff, 
lurked faintly but ominously a hint of steel. 
Winnie caught it. 

“She is after the diamonds. I knew it,” 
said the girl silently within herself, not a 
flicker of change upon her face or in her 
eyes. 

“Yes, won’t it?”’ she cooed. ‘‘Do you 
like diamonds, dear Mrs. Mallandane?”’ 

“Oh, yes, with some things. But with 
these new colors and fabrics one has to be 
careful I think. In the old days when silk 
just silk and one’s gowns were 
cut ——” 

The conversation became femininely 
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| technical—almost to the very gates of 
| White Court, reached at about teatime. 


Hugo Hallis was in the park with his 
dogs. 
‘We were motoring, dear Mr. Hallis, 


’ | and we thought you would give us some 


tea, please,’ zephyred Winnie happily. Hal- 
lis was delighted. 

“A great honor, a great pleasure, Miss 
Winnie.” 

She introduced Mrs. Mallandane. 

“But really you don’t need an introduc- 
tion at all, you know,” she said, and paused. 

“Don’t you remember me, Hugo?’’ 
asked the cat lady tautly. 

Hallis was gravely civil, friendly, pleased, 
but not enthusiastic. She was no longer his 
baby; Winnie was that. 

“Tt is Edna—after all these years,”’ he 
said, perfectly composed. ‘I am very 
glad to see you again, Edna.” His eyes 
played quickly over her. ‘And to see you 
so well, looking so happy and prosperous. 
I needn’t ask if everything is well with you, 
Isee. It was kind of you to come; kind of 
Miss Winnie’”’—his eyes brightened—‘‘to 
bring you.” 

It was not quite the greeting the cat lady 
had expected, Winnie thought, though it 
was difficult to believe that any sane 
woman of the world could have imagined 
any other. The old relationship, naturally, 
was impossible. It was dead, anyway, and 
it had been she who killed it. But he ob- 
viously had got over all that and was cheer- 
fully—for him—willing to be friends. It 
was not necessary to make any appeals 
or to import any drama. A couple of old 
friends—acquaintances—meeting after a 
lapse of years, that was all. 
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It was during dinner—just ¢] 
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known how. And from any old 
to the diamonds was not a far j¢ 
any case it was no policy of Hug 
conceal the existence of the stone 
for Carroll; and even had it } 
might have made an exception 
Mrs. Mallandane. ; 

“You had a very successful y 
expedition when you went to 
hadn’t you, Hugo?” asked th 
gently. 4 

The gloomy millionaire looke 

“In one way, yes—we found d 
he said. ‘But all the rest of the 
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Haynes Carroll, Edna, didn’t ; 
ill luck for me.” He was sta1 
wine glass. ‘“‘Bad luck. He was 
appeared—and they hinted that 
sponsible.” t 

“But that’s quite an impos: 
sation.” 

“Not at all. It was made. I’ 
if Miss Winnie can endure a repr 

Winnie hastened to say that 
and so Hallis told the story a; 
cat lady seemed to find it inten 
ing; she was genuinely interest 
the big blue eyes of Winnie nae 
excited, though she strove to co 

“And I have held the dame 
ever since, Carroll’s share, waiti 
or his nearest relatives. I don’ty 
they are distasteful to me. »It 5 
great relief to hand them over,” 
Hallis with obvious sincerity. 

Here the butler brought coff 
had decided to have it there bi 
ladies would be leaving almos' 
When the butler had nen 


“‘T have them in the next roon 
ised you that you should see t 
smiled at Winnie—‘“‘and you shi 

He rose, opened a door and ip 
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drawer of a fine old French 
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polished.” 

He tilted the wash-leather b: 
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carelessness that spoke of f 


miration was genuine. 

For a fraction of a secon 
things, a blaze of hot, 
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the fraction of a second. 


the light. / 
“And these, all these, yo 
for Haynes Carroll in case he 
and his next of kin—his © 
ample—if he doesn’t?” 
“Yes; a fair half of wh 
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She went, smiling. 
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Mallandane was arrested 

(Continued on Pag 
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than the cat lady; and so, too, was the 
gloomy millionaire. Indeed, they all three 
met—for a few seconds only—in Hallis’ 
study. Curiously enough, the ladies were 
fully clad—Mrs. Mallandane even to her 
outdoor things. 

It was the low soft sound of a motor 
stealing along the drive that had warned 
Winnie that the night was less tranquil than 
it seemed. She was listening, as she had 
listened for hours, for a nearer sound than 
that—sounds of soft movement from the 
next room. But they had never come. 
Winnie’s zodlogical classification of Mrs. 
Mallandane had certainly been right as far 
as the feline ability to move softly was 
concerned. 

It was the sound of the stealing car that 
brought her out into the corridor, and even 
as she opened her door the lights flashed 
on, under the hand of Hugo Hallis, who, 
half dressed, was hurrying downstairs. He 
saw Winnie. 

“Burglars,” he said softly. ‘Go back 
to your room, in case of trouble,” and 
passed on. 

He might as well have asked water to 
flow back uphill or the electric-light current 
to stop being electric. 

Winnie, fairly kitten-footed herself, fol- 
lowed him downstairs. They were just in 
time to see the cat lady turn from the 
forced drawer of the diamond bureau, the 
wash-leather bag in her hand and, with one 
swift, startled, vicious glance over her 
shoulder, disappear through the open 
French window, slamming it behind her. 
Instantly the exhaust of the car roared out 
and the machine leaped forward down the 
drive across the park. 

“T’ll phone the lodge keeper to lock the 
gates,” snapped Hallis, pushing past Win- 
nie. “I wouldn’t have minded half so 
much anything but those particular dia- 
monds!”’ 

She stopped him. 

“Please wait a moment,” she said softly, 
wide-eyed. “‘That woman is Haynes Car- 
roll’s wife.” 

He stared. 

“What’s that, Miss Winnie?” 

Then, as the verb soaked in: 

“Ts his wife—you mean he’s alive?” 

He gasped, staring. 

“Oh, yes,” said Winnie, blithely can- 
tando. “He is alive, but the police have 
him. He was arrested for forgery today 
under the name of Mallandane. You see, 
dear Mr. Hallis, that was the news on the 
telephone which upset his wife so this 
evening.” 

“But, my dear, I don’t understand. If 
that’s the case, if Carroll’s alive, there 
was no need to steal the diamonds. They 
were for him, or her. She knew it, too; 
I told her so tonight.” 

“T know,” cooed Winnie. “But, you 
see, please, neither Mr. Carroll, alias Mal- 
landane, nor his wife dared to tell you he 
was alive.” 

“But why—why? He was my old chum, 
my partner, the man they hinted I had 
killed.” 

He was shaking with excitement. Win- 
nie’s fingers fell to his shirt-sleeved arm. 

“Because they feared that you knew the 
truth, and that you were only keeping the 
diamonds as a—a bait, a trap, to attract 
Mr. Carroll,’ she told him. 

His eyes were puzzled. 

“A trap, child! Why should he fear a 
trap?”’ 

She gave him the truth then. 

“Because the reason Carroll disappeared 
years ago,” she said, “‘was that he had 
found far more and far better diamonds 
than ever he allowed you to know of, and 
when he disappeared years ago he took 
with him a much bigger fortune than the 
one which remained at your—your camp, 
and which you divided in half loyally, 
keeping one-half for him to this day. And 
he came home to England before you and 
married your—sweetheart.” 

Hallis went white. His eyes were sud- 
denly hard and grim. 

“He robbed me! Both ways! And I 
suffered all that slander because of him!”’ 

“Tt is quite true, dear Mr. Hallis.” 

Winnie’s eyes darkened and her voice 
was almost timid, certainly pleading. 

“Oh, are you angry with me? I—I 
thought you would be pleased, so pleased 
to know the truth, to have proof. I have 
looked forward so much to telling you, so 
that you should not be a gloomy millionaire 
any more.” 

He stared at her, reassorting his impres- 
sions. She saw the great relief dawn in his 
eyes. 
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“Why, of course, child! Of course—of 
course, all that is off my mind. What do 
the diamonds matter? I’ll have this writ- 
ten up in the Australian press. Alter the 
views of some of them, eh, little girl?” 

He laughed gayly—for him. 

“Fine! Fine!” A thought struck him. 
“But how did you learn all this?’ he 
asked. “You, a little bit of a lovely slip 
of a blue-eyed thing like you!” 

Winnie told him of the beginning in Mr. 
Jay’s office, of her awakened interest in 
Mrs. Mallandane after hearing the story 
of the diamonds, of her inquiries about 
Mallandane’s squandered money—which 
was said to have been made in diamonds in 
Australia—how Mallandane matched his, 
Hallis’, description of Haynes Carroll. 

“When I decided that the cat lady was 
interested in the diamonds—something you 
wanted to part with to the right person 
rather than keep—it occurred to me to 
think over what the situation would be if 
she happened to be Mr. Carroll’s wife, and 
then I saw everything. They dared not 
claim the diamonds openly, for fear you 
really knew where Haynes Carroll made the 
fortune he squandered. I think the cat 
lady’s plan was to meet you again and find 
out if it was really a trap, your keeping the 
diamonds, and presently to worm her way 
into your confidence and perhaps prove 
that she was Carroll’s wife in some way 
without Carroll appearing at all. But his 
arrest spoiled everything—the police are 
certain to expose his past—and so she had 
to act quickly; as she did, you see,” she 
concluded breathlessly. 

Hugo Hallis stared at the exquisite face, 
the matchless eyes, looking so appealingly 
into his, in a sort of fury of admiration. 

“And you, a sweet baby lady like you, 
with your great big blue eyes, puzzled all 
that out by yourself!” 

“Please, I didn’t like to see you so un- 
happy. You see, although I don’t love you 
enough to be married to you, I like you 
very much; so much that I wanted to fight 
for you against the cat lady, who deserted 
you for the man who robbed and deserted 
you too.” 

“Wonderful! You wonderful little beau- 
tiful thing. Iswear, Miss Winnie, that you 
are the one who deserved those diamonds, 
not that sly, stealthy cat woman. And if 
she had not got away with them, by Jove, 
child, you should have had them, too, for 
driving away an obsession that has worried 
me for years. I never looked on them as 
my diamonds in any case.” 

Wide eyes, parted lips, a delicious flush 
of pink dg 

“Oh-h! But do you mean that you 
would have given them tome? Those lovely 
diamonds? I couldn’t possibly have ac- 
cepted them.”’ 

“My dear,’’ said Hugo Hallis very seri- 
ously, “I should have made you—made 
you, Winnie. You earned them, from my 
point of view, every carat of them!” 

“Oh, no, no, no! Please, you mustn’t 
say that! You see, you don’t understand. 
I—I should have said, explained be- 
fore, the cat lady did not steal the dia- 
monds.”’ 

“Did not steal them! My dear child, I 
saw the open drawer, the actual bag in her 
hand as she turned away!” 

“But that was not the diamonds,” fal- 
tered Winnie. 

“Not the diamonds! What was 
then?’’ he demanded, perplexed. 

“Bits of sugar from the sugar basin. 
You see, I suspected her and I put them in 
the bag, from the coffee sugar, when she 
was at the telephone and when you went 
out to see why she screamed. I substituted 
sugar for diamonds and tied up the bag 
tightly. The—the actual diamonds are 
here. I wanted to save them for you, and 
Ddidem Ordncte 1 tee 

She drew her hand from a pocket and 
poured a pool of iridescent flame across the 
table, as a man might pour a fistful of dice. 

“Ah, you little witch!”’ 

‘Oh, no, please, it was only just thinking 
quickly that did it.” 

He pushed the jewels across the table. 

“These are yours, child. I said it. I 
don’t want them, and I don’t need them. 
I hate them, their memories. And, more- 
over, you deserve them—Lord, but you 
deserve them! They’re yours—yours! 
Humor me, Winnie.” 

“Oh, no, no, no! I—I mustn’t; really 
I must not, I ought not to.” 

Well, would you yield, lady? Would 
you humor him? 

Anyway, Winnie did. She was a great 
little humorist. 
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STOCK-MARKET MANIPUL 


(Continued from Page 17) 


should tell the story the manipulator wishes 
its readers to see. The truer the story the 
more convincing it is bound to be, and 
the more convincing it is the better the ad- 
vertising is. A manipulator today, for in- 
stance, has not only to make a stock look 
strong but also to make it be strong. 
Manipulation therefore must be based on 
sound trading principles. 

“That is what made Keene such a mar- 
velous manipulator; he was a consummate 
trader to begin with. In his manipulation 
he used the same talents and aptitude that 
won millions for him in the stock market 
when he traded for himself. 

“T cannot tell you what other manipu- 
lators do when they are employed to de- 
velop a market for a special stock as Keene 
was employed by the Havemeyers to mar- 
ket Sugar or when Morgan turned over to 
him the market career of the untried and 
unproved U. S. Steel shares. In my own 
personal dealings I never manipulate stocks; 
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easily vendible stock or tried to develop for 
it a market in which anybody could buy or 
sell a reasonable amount with no more 
friction than you would experience if that 
stock had been widely distributed and ac- 
tively traded in for years. 

“The word ‘manipulation’ has come to 
have an ugly sound. It needs an alias. I de 
not think there is anything so very mys- 
terious or crooked about the process itself 
when it has for an object the selling of a 
stock in bulk, provided, of course, that such 
operations are not accompanied by mis- 
representation. There is little question 
that a manipulator necessarily seeks his 
buyers among speculators. He turns to 
men who are looking for big returns on 
their capital and are therefore willing to run 
a greater than normal business risk. I can’t 
have much sympathy for the man who, 
knowing this, nevertheless blames others 
for his own failure to make easy money. He 
is a devil of a clever fellow when he wins. 
But when he loses money the other fellow 
was a crook; a manipulator! In such mo- 
ments and from such lips the word con- 
notes the use of marked cards. But this is 
not so. 

“As I said before, I cannot tell you how 
others work, but I can tell you what I my- 
self do when I engage to develop a market 
for a particular stock. It might be and 
usually is the stock of a new enterprise or 
consolidation—new on the Stock Exchange, 
I mean—securities that are untried and un- 
proved marketwise. Or again, it may be an 
old stock which for some reason does not 
move as it should; say, for instance, be- 
cause it has been mishandled in the market; 
a stock that the public will not buy and 
the room traders dare not sell. Its record 
may discourage hopes of successful plays 
in it, and that, of course, discourages the 
wise and the witless, the professional and 
the sucker alike.” 


Participation in Pools 


“Personally I do not like to join pools. 
I will manage pools, but I do not go in asa 
member, as Keene did. I will do certain 
work and charge a fee for my professional 
services. In a measure the fee is contingent. 
My profit depends upon what success I 
meet with in my operations. 

“Usually the object of manipulation is 
to develop marketability—that is, the 
ability to dispose of fair-sized blocks at 
some price at any time. Of course a pool, 
by reason of a reversal of general market 
conditions, may find itself unable to sell 
except at a sacrifice too great to be pleasing. 
They then may decide to employ a profes- 
sional to conduct the selling, believing that 
his skill and experience will enable him to 
conduct an orderly retreat instead of an 
appalling rout. 

“You will notice that I do not speak of 
manipulation designed to permit consider- 
able accumulation of a stock as cheaply as 
possible, as, for instance, in buying for con- 
trol, because this does not happen often 
nowadays. 

“When Jay Gould wished to cinch his 
control of Western Union and decided to 
buy a big block of the stock, Washington E. 
Connor, who had not been seen on the floor 
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to doit. It is always well to make it plain 
to the traders—and to the public, also— 
that there is a demand for the stock on the 
way down. That tends to check both reck- 
less short selling by the professionals and 
liquidation by frightened holders—which is 
the selling you usually see when a stock 
gets weaker and weaker, which in turn is 
what a stock does when it is not supported. 
These covering purchases of mine consti- 
tute what I call the stabilizing process. 

“As the market broadens I of course sell 
stock on the way up, but never enough to 
check the rise. This is in strict accordance 
with my stabilizing plans. It is obvious 
that the more stock I sell on a reasonable 
and orderly advance the more I encourage 
the conservative speculators, who are more 
numerous than the reckless room traders; 
and in addition the more support I shall be 
able to give to the stock on the inevitable 
weak days. By always being short I always 
am in a position to support the stock with- 
out danger to myself. As a rule I begin my 
selling at a price that will show me a profit. 
But I often sell without having a profit, 
simply to create or to increase what I may 
call my riskless buying power. My busi- 
ness is not alone to put up the price or to 
sell a big block of stock for a client but to 
make money for myself. That is why I do 
not ask any clients to finance my opera- 
tions. My fee is contingent upon my suc- 
cess. 

“Of course what I have described is not 
my invariable practice. I neither have nor 
adhere to an inflexible system. I modify 
my terms and conditions according to cir- 
cumstances. 

“A stock which it is desired to distribute 
should be manipulated to the highest pos- 
sible point and then sold. I repeat this 
both because it is fundamental and because 
the public apparently believes that the sell- 
ing is all done at the top. Sometimes a 
stock gets water-logged, as it were; it 
doesn’t go up. That is the time to sell. The 
price naturally will go down on your selling 
rather further than you wish, but you can 
generally nurse it back. As long as a stock 
that I am manipulating goes up on my buy- 
ing I know I am all hunky, and if need be 
I buy it with confidence and use my own 
money without fear—precisely as I would 
any other stock that acts the same way. 
It is the line of least resistance. You re- 
member my trading theories about that 
line, don’t you? Well, when the price line 
of least resistance is established I follow it, 
not because I am manipulating that par- 
ticular stock at that particular moment but 
because J am a stock operator at all times.” 


Possibilities of Imperial Steel 


“When my buying does not put the stock 
up I stop buying and then proceed to sell 
it down; and that also is exactly what I 
would do with that same stock if I did not 
happen to be manipulating it. The prin- 
cipal marketing of the stock, as you know, 
is done on the way down. It is perfectly 
astonishing how much stock a man can get 
rid of on a decline. 

“T repeat that at no time during the 
manipulation do I forget to be a stock 
trader. My problems as a manipulator, 
after all, are the same that confront me as 
an operator. A manipulator learns his 
trade by operating in stocks for his own 
account. I could keep on talking about it 
all night, but I’ll stop now, with this warn- 
ing: All manipulation comes to an end 
when the manipulator cannot make a stock 
do what he wants it to do. When the stock 
you are manipulating doesn’t act as it 
should, quit. Don’t argue with the tape. 
Do not seek to lure the profit back. Quit 
while the quitting is good—and cheap. 

“Tam well aware that all these generali- 
ties do not sound especially impressive. 
Generalities seldom do. Possibly I may 
succeed better if I give you a concrete ex- 
ample. I'll tell you how I marked up the 
price of a stock 30 points, and in so doing 
accumulated only seven thousand shares 
and developed a market that would absorb 
almost any amount of stock. 

“Tt was Imperial Steel. The stock had 
been brought out by reputable people and 
it had been fairly well tipped as a property 
of value. About 30 per cent of the capital 
stock was placed with the general public 
through various Wall Street houses, but 
there had been no significant activity in the 
shares after they were listed. From time to 
time somebody would ask about it and one 
or another insider—members of the original 
underwriting syndicate—would say that 
the company’s earnings were better than 
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expected and the prospects more than en- 
couraging. This was true enough and very 
good as far as it went, but not exactly 
thrilling. 

“The speculative appeal was absent, and 
from the investor’s point of view the price 
stability and dividend permanency of the 
stock were not yet demonstrated. It was 
a stock that never behaved sensationally. 
It was so gentlemanly that no corroborative 
rise ever followed the insiders’ eminently 
truthfulreports. On the other hand, neither 
did the price decline.” 


Terms of Compensation 


“Imperial Steel remained unhonored and 
unsung and untipped, content to be one of 
those stocks that don’t go down because 
nobody sells and that nobody sells because 
nobody likes to go short of a stock that is 
not well distributed; the seller is too much 
at the mercy of the loaded-up inside clique. 
Similarly, there is no inducement to buy 
such a stock. To the investor Imperial 
Steel therefore remained a speculation. To 
the speculator it was a dead one—the kind 
that makes an investor of you against your 
will by the simple expedient of falling into 
a trance the moment you go long of it. The 
chap who is compelled to lug a corpse a 
year or two always loses more than the 
original cost of the deceased; he is sure to 
find himself tied up with it when some 
really good things come his way. 

“One day the foremost member of the 
Imperial Steel syndicate, acting for himself 
and associates, came to see me. They 
wished to create a market for the stock, of 
which they controlled the undistributed 70 
per cent. They wanted me to dispose of 
their holdings at better prices than they 
thought they would obtain if they tried to 
sell in the open market. They wanted to 
a on what terms 1 would undertake the 
job. 

“T told him that I would let him know 
in a few days. Then 1 looked into the prop- 
erty. I had experts go over the various 
departments of the company—industrial, 
commercial and financial. They made re- 
ports to me which were unbiased. I wasn’t 
looking for the good or the bad points, but 
for the facts, such as they were. 

“The reports showed that it was a valu- 
able property. The prospects justified pur- 
chases of the stock at the prevailing market 
price—if the investor were willing to wait a 
little. Under the circumstances an advance 
in the price would in reality be the common- 
est and most legitimate of all market move- 
ments—to wit, the process of discounting 
the future. There was therefore no reason 
that I could see why I should not conscien- 
tiously and confidently undertake the bull 
manipulation of Imperial Steel. 

“T let my man know my mind and he 
called at my office to talk the deal over in 
detail. JI told him what my terms were. 
For my services I asked no cash, but calls 
on one hundred thousand shares of the Im- 
perial Steel stock. The price of the calls 
ran up from 70 to 100. That may seem like 
a big fee to some. But they should consider 
that the insiders were certain they them- 
selves could not sell one hundred thousand 
shares, or even fifty thousand shares, at 70. 
There was no market for the stock. All the 
talk about wonderful earnings and excellent 
prospects had not brought in buyers, not to 
any great extent. In addition, I could not 
get my fee in cash without my clients first 
making some millions of dollars. What I 
stood to make was not an exorbitant selling 
commission. Jt was a fair contingent fee. 

“Knowing that the stock had real value 
and that general market conditions were 


bullish and therefore favorable for an ad- | 


vance in all good stocks, I figured that I 
ought to do pretty well. My clients were 
encouraged by the opinions I expressed, 
agreed to my terms at once, and the deal 
began with pleasant feelings all around. 

“‘T proceeded to protect myself as thor- 
oughly as I could. The syndicate owned or 
controlled about 70 per cent of the out- 
standing stock. I had them deposit their 
70 per cent under a trust agreement. I 
didn’t propose to be used as a dumping 
ground for the big holders. With the ma- 
jority holdings thus securely tied up, I still 
had 80 per cent of scattered holdings to con- 
sider, but that was a risk I had to take. 
Experienced speculators do not expect ever 
to engage in utterly riskless ventures. As a 
matter of fact, it was not much more likely 
that all the untrusteed stock would be 
thrown on the market at one fell swoop 
than that all the policyholders of a life- 
insurance company would die at the same 
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Nelke Soft Dolls 
get the right of way 
—every time! See how 
innocent that puppy 
looks? Even the Nelke 
Cop—the newest arrival in the Nelke 
Family—hasn’t the heart to stop him! 


That’s just the way Nelke Soft Dolls win their 
way into the affections of kiddies everywhere! 
They’ re so soft, so cuddly, so lovable, you can’t resist 
them. Nota button or pin anywhere. Lovely, bright 
colors—but absolutely fast! Boys and girls, clowns, 
puppies, kittens, rabbits—and now, to make them 
all behaye, a Nelke Cop!! 


Leading department, drug, notions and spe- 
cialty shops everywhere sell Nelke Soft Dolls at 
50c and up. A woven label with our diamond 
trade-mark identifies the genuine. Send for our 
free booklet “The World’s Happiest Family”, 
in full colors! We'll appreciate your mention- 
ing the name of your dealer. 


The Nelke Corporation 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


10th and Norris Streets 


APO re 


— 
Look for this Trade 
2 
( 
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lc ALONE IN ITS CLASS 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE= 
VENDING TRADE MARKED GOODS 


“SELF SELLER’------°5 2° 
LASTING SWEETS -22%.551 22 


DELIVERED - POST-PAID - 322 ZONE = 
BEYOND ADDITIONAL POSTAGE ADDED 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


CHICLE PRODUCTS CO. 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


Smoke on Me—FREE 


Let me send you a big, liberal 
sample of pure nature-flavored Old 
Green River smoking—FREE. 
Give it a trial. The harder you are 
to satisfy, the better it will taste. 
It is the pure stuff—no doctoring, 
no doping—a smooth, mellow, air- 
cured tobacco 


“‘Bred in Old Kentucky”’ 

It will give you more pleasure 
than you have ever known before. 
Big savings in your smoke bill, too. 
Just send your address on a postal 
and say how you like your smok- 
ing—mild, medium or strong. 
Write today. 


Pete Moberly, Box 888, Owensboro, Ky. 


ty ie 
Safe 
Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
'\& in powder, makes 
», The Food-Drink 


je ea Va for All Ages 
ses> Avoid Imitations — Substitutes 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up things 


Ask egour dealer to show them 


Sold er 
Everywhere ]0¢ packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
resident or travelling, to sell 


SALESMEN WANTED frircn Products co retailers 


and jobbers, All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices, 
attractive deals, 25-year quality reputation. Big commissions net 
handsome income. All or part time. Roch. Chem, Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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When youadmire 


the slender beauty 
of the Conklin 


pencil, please re- 
member that it is 
as much better, in 
every detail, as it 
is more beautiful. 
Conklin —Toledo 


Boston San Francisco Chicago 


London Barcelona 


The Conklin 7 Points 
1. 2 feet of lead (7 leads, 34 


in. long). 

2. Quick filling through 
point. 

3. Propels, repels, expels. 

4. Leads cannot jam, clog 
or stick. 

5. Simple mechanism. 

6 

4 


. One hand clip saves pencil 
and clothes. 

- Conklin quality guar- 

anteed. 


Vook for 
this tag 


When buying insect screen cloth you can follow no better guide 
than the Jersey Tag. This red and black tag is attached to the end 
of every roll of Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. Its value to you lies 
in the fact that it definitely identifies the screen cloth which will 
give you the maximum of service at a minimum of expense. 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will save you money in the long run. 
It is made of copper 99.8% pure. It cannot rust as do iron and 
steel. The wire has been made stiff and strong by a special 
Roebling process, so that the cloth will not bulge or sag. It will 
last almost indefinitely. 

It will prove to your profit to investigate this material when you 
consider insect screens. Many hardware dealers carry Jersey 
Copper Screen Cloth. Write directly to us, however, if your 
dealer does not have it. Send for a booklet “A Matter of Health 
and Comfort” which includes useful information about screens. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
626 South Broad Street Trenton, New Jersey 


of Copper 99.8 % 


Pure 
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hour, the same day. There are unprinted 
actuarial tables of stock-market risks as 
well as of human mortality. 

“Having protected myself from some of 
the avoidable dangers of a stock-market 
deal of that sort, I was ready to begin my 
campaign. Its objective was to make my 
calls valuable. To do this I must put up 
the price and develop a market in which 
I could sell one hundred thousand shares— 
the stock in which I held options. 

“The first thing I did was to find out how 
much stock was likely to come on the 
market on an advance. This was easily 
done through my brokers, who had no 
trouble in ascertaining what stock was for 
sale at or a little above the market. I don’t 
know whether the specialists told them 
what orders they had on their books or not. 
The price was nominally 70, but I could 
not have sold one thousand shares at that 
price. I had no evidence of even a mod- 
erate demand at that figure or even a few 
points lower. I had to go by what my 
brokers found out. But it was enough to 
show me how much stock there was for sale 
and how little was wanted. 

““As soon as I had a line on these points 
I quietly took all the stock that was for 
sale at 70 and higher. When I say ‘I’ you 
will understand that I mean my brokers. 
The sales were for account of some of the 
minority holders because my clients natu- 
rally had canceled whatever selling orders 
they might have given out before they tied 
up their stock.” 


The Line of Least Resistance 


“*T didn’t have to buy very much stock. 
Moreover, I knew that the right kind of 
advance would bring in other buying 
orders—and, of course, selling orders also. 

“T didn’t give bull tips on Imperial 
Steel to anybody. I didn’t have to. My 
job was to seek directly to influence senti- 
ment by the best possible kind of publicity. 
I do not say that there should never be bull 
propaganda. It is as legitimate and indeed 
as desirable to advertise the value of a new 
stock as to advertise the value of woolens 
or shoes or automobiles. Accurate and re- 
liable information should be given to the 
public. But what I meant was that the 
tape did all that was needed for my pur- 
pose. As I said before, the reputable news- 
papers always try to print explanations for 
market movements. It is news. Their 
readers demand :to know not only what 
happens in the stock market but why it 
happens. Therefore without the manipu- 
lator lifting a finger the financial writers 
will print all the available information and 
gossip, and also analyze the reports of earn- 
ings, trade condition and outlook; in short, 
whatever may throw light on the advance. 

“Whenever a newspaperman or an ac- 
quaintance asks my opinion of a stock and I 
have one I do not hesitate to express it. Ido 
not volunteer advice and I never give tips, 
but I have nothing to gain in my operations 
from secrecy. At the same time I realize 
that the best of all tipsters, the most per- 
suasive of all salesmen, is the tape. 

““When I had absorbed all the stock that 
was for sale at 70 and a little higher I 
relieved the market of that pressure, 
and naturally that made clear for trading 
purposes the line of least resistance in Im- 
perial Steel. It was manifestly upward. 
The moment that fact was perceived by the 
observant traders on the floor they log- 
ically assumed that the stock was in for an 
advance the extent of which they could not 
know; but they knew enough to begin buy- 
ing. Their demand for Imperial Steel, cre- 
ated exclusively by the obviousness of the 
stock’s rising tendency—the tape’s infal- 
lible bull tip!—I promptly filled. I sold to 
the traders the stock that I had bought 
from the tired-out holders at the begin- 
ning. Of course this selling was judiciously 
done; I contented myself with supplying 
the demand. I was ‘not forcing my stock 
on the market and I did not want too rapid 
an advance. It wouldn’t have been good 
business to sell out the half of my one hun- 
dred thousand shares at that stage of the 
proceedings. My job was to make a 
market on which I might sell my entire line. 

“But even though I sold only as much as 
the traders were anxious to buy, the market 
was temporarily deprived of my own buy- 
ing power, which I had thitherto exerted 
steadily. In due course the traders’ pur- 
chases ceased and the price stopped rising. 
As soon as that happened there began the 
selling by disappointed bulls or by those 
traders whose reasons for buying disap- 
peared the instant the rising tendency was 
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personal grounds, so that in the end I con- 
sented. I constitutionally dislike to iden- 
tify myself with enterprises in the success 
of which I cannot feel confidence, but I also 
think a man owes something to his friends 
and acquaintances. I said I would do my 
best, but I told him I did not feel very 
cocky about it and I enumerated the ad- 
verse factors that I would have to contend 
with. But all Prentiss said to that was that 
he wasn’t asking me to guarantee millions 
in profits to the pool. He was sure that if 
I took hold I’d make out well enough to 
satisfy any reasonable being. 

“Well, there I was, engaged in doing 
something against my own judgment. I 
found, as I feared, a pretty tough state of 
affairs, due in great measure to Prentiss’ 
own mistakes while he was manipulating 
the stock for account of the pool. But the 
chief factor against me was time. I was 
convinced that we were rapidly approach- 
ing the end of a bull swing and therefore 
that the improvement in the market, which 
had so encouraged Prentiss, would prove to 
be merely a short-lived rally. I feared that 
the market would turn definitely bearish 
before I could accomplish much with Pete 
Products. However, I had given my prom- 
ise and I decided to work as hard as I knew 


how. 

“T started to put up the price. I had 
moderate success. I think I ran it up to 107 
or thereabouts, which was pretty fair, and 
I was even able to sell a little stock on bal- 
ance. It wasn’t much, but I was glad not to 
have increased the pool’s holdings. There 
were a lot of people not in the pool who were 
just waiting for a small rise to dump their 
stock, and I was a godsend to them. Had 
general conditions been better I also would 
have done better. It was too bad that 
I wasn’t called in earlier. All I could do 
now, I felt, was to get out with as little loss 
as possible to the pool.” 


Bucking the Market Trend 


“T sent for Prentiss and told him my 
views. But he started to object. I then 
explained to him why I took the position 
I did. I said: ‘Prentiss, I can feel the 
pulse of the market. There is no follow-up 
in your stock. It is no trick to see just 
what the public’s reaction is to my manipu- 
lation. Listen: When Pete Prod is made 
as attractive to traders as possible and you 
give it all the support needed at all times, 
and notwithstanding all that you find that 
the public leaves it alone, you may be sure 
that there is something wrong, not with the 
stock but with the market. There is abso- 
lutely no use in trying to force matters. 
You are bound to lose if you do. A pool 
manager should be willing to buy his own 
stock when he has company. But when he 
is the only buyer in the market he’d be an 
ass to buy it. For every five thousand 
shares I buy the public ought to be willing 
or able to buy five thousand more. But I 
certainly am not going to do all the buying. 
If I did, all I would succeed in doing would 
be to get soaked with a lot of long stock 
that I don’t want. There is only one thing 
to do, and that is to sell. And the only 
way to sell is to sell.’ 

““*You mean, sell for what you can get?’ 
asked Prentiss. 

“*Right!’ I said. I could see he was get- 
ting ready to object. ‘If I am to sell the 
pool’s stock at all you can make up your 
mind that the price is going to break 
through par and ; 

“Oh, no! Never!’ he yelled. You’d 
have imagined I was asking him to join a 
suicide club. 

“*Prentiss,’ I said to him, ‘it is a cardinal 
principle of stock manipulation to put up a 
stock in order to sell it. But you don’t sell 
in bulk on the advance. You can’t. The 
big selling is done on the way down from 
the top. I cannot put up your stock to 125 
or 180. I’d like to, but it can’t be done. 
So you will have to begin your selling from 
this level. In my opinion all stocks are 


going down, and Petroleum Products isn’t 
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going to be the one exception. It is better 
for it to go down now on the pool’s selling 
than for it to break next month on selling 
by someone else. It will go down anyhow.’ 
_ “Tean’t see that I said anything harrow- 
ing, but you could have heard his howls in 
China. Hesimply wouldn’t listen to such a 
thing. It would never do. It would play 
the dickens with the stock’s record, to say 
nothing of inconvenient possibilities at the 
banks where the stock was held as collateral 
on loans. 

“TI told him again that in my judgment 
nothing in the world could prevent Pete 
Products from breaking fifteen or twenty 
points, because the entire market was 
headed that way, and I once more said it 
was absurd to expect his stock to be a 
dazzling exception. But again my talk went 
for nothing. He insisted that I support the 
stock. 

“Here was a shrewd business man, one 
of the most successful promoters of the day, 
who had made millions in Wall Street deals 
and knew much more than the average man 
about the game of speculation, actually in- 
sisting on supporting a stock in an incipient 
bear market. It was his stock, to be sure, 
but it was nevertheless bad business. So 
much so that it went against the grain and 
I again began to argue with him. But it 
was no use. He insisted on putting in sup- 
porting orders. 

“Of course when the general market got 
weak and the decline began in earnest Pete 
Products went with the rest. Instead of 
selling I actually bought stock for the in- 
siders’ pool—by Prentiss’ orders. 

“The only explanation is that Prentiss 
did not believe the bear market was right 
on top of us. I myself was confident that 
the bull market was over. I had verified 
my first surmise by tests not alone in Pete 
Products but in other stocks as well. I 
didn’t wait for the bear market to announce 
its safe arrival before I started selling. Of 
course I didn’t sell a share of Pete Products, 
though I was short of other stocks. 

“The Pete Products pool, as I expected, 
was hung up with all they held to begin 
with and with all they had to take in their 
futile effort to hold up the price. In the end 
they did liquidate; but at much lower fig- 
ures than they would have got if Prentiss 
had let me sell when and as I wished. It 
could not be otherwise. But Prentiss still 
thinks he was right—or says he does. I 
understand he says the reason I gave him 
the advice I did was that I was short of 
other stocks and the general market was 
going up. It implies, of course, that the 
break in Pete Products that would have re- 
sulted from selling out the pool’s holdings 
at any price would have helped my bear 
position in other stocks.” 


The Manipulator’s Limitations 


“That is all tommyrot. I was not bear- 
ish because I was short of stocks. I was 
bearish because that was the way I sized 
up the situation, and I sold stocks short 
only after I turned bearish. There never is 
much money in doing things wrong end to; 
not in the stock market. My plan for sell- 
ing the pool’s stock was based on what the 
experience of twenty years told me alone 
was feasible and therefore wise. Prentiss 
ought to have been enough of a trader to 
see it as plainly as I did. It was too late 
to try to do anything else. 

“I suppose Prentiss shares the delusion 
of thousands of outsiders who think a ma- 
nipulator can do anything. He can’t. The 
biggest thing Keene did was his manipula- 
tion of U. S. Steel common and preferred 
in the spring of 1901. He succeeded, not 
because he was clever and resourceful and 
not because he had a syndicate of the rich- 
est men in the country back of him. He 
succeeded partly because of those reasons, 
but chiefly because the general market was 
right and the public’s state of mind was 
right. 

“Tt isn’t good business for a man to act 
against the teachings of experience and 
against common sense. But the suckers in 
Wall Street are not outsiders. Prentiss’ 
grievance against me is what I have just 
told you. He feels sore because I did my 
manipulation not as I wanted to but as he 
asked me to. And Joshua Wolf and his 
friends are sore because in their case I did 
not manipulate a certain stock the way he 
wished me to manipulate it. Do you want 
to hear about it? Very well, I’ll tell you 
the next time.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
three articles by Mr. Lefévre. The concluding article 
will appear in an early issue. 
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Boy 
Salesman 


Boys! Meet 


~~ 


Carl Smith! 


| Rene like a regular fellow, 
doesn’t he? He is! He’s 
school-boy, broncho-buster 
and salesman, all in one! 


Every month he’s making 
from $4.00 to $5.00 for him- 
self, and winning prizes—a 
watch, chain, knife, roller 
skates and others besides! 


OW we want more regular 

fellows, like you, to join 
our League of Curtis Salesmen 
and earn the money and prizes 
we offer to boys in the United 
States for getting customers to 
whom they'll deliver The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Fournal and The Country Gentle- 
man after school hours. 


Read what Carl 


says about it: 


“Curtis work is fun. From my 
parents and friends I get the names 
of persons who are likely to buy my 
copies. After I explain what is in 
each copy they become interested 
and I have no difficulty in getting 
them for regular customers.” 


OU could do that, too, now 

couldn’t you? Ask Dad or 
Mother if the business lessons you’l! 
learn won’t be worth hundreds of 
dollars to you as a man. 


And then cut out the coupon or- 
dering a few copies to start with, 
and booklets telling how to make 
good from the first week. 


SCISSORS HERE !------ 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


Sales Division 
216 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: If Carl Smith can make money 


and win prizes, so can I! Help me get started 
right. 


Name 


Address 


City 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENT « guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June 27, specially chartered “ Baltic” 23,884 tons, 61 days, $600 
up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees). EUROPE TOURS. 

FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, - - - NEW YORK 


S Excellent territory available for high class, live- 
wire producers. Direct advertising that's different. 
The Davis-Hazzard Corp., Washington, Z 


ALESMEN and DISTRICT MANAGERS. 
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National Board of 
Physical Education 


Osteo~larsal &. 


Approved by 


Y.W.C.A. 


PATENTED ARCH-GUIDE HEEL 


PATENTED FLEXIBLE ARCH 
Correctiy Guides-the foot 


THIS TRADE MARK YOUR GUARANTEE 


2LCCHEL 


REGUS FAT.OFF, TGR CO 


(PATENTED) 


Shoe Styles for 
WOMEN, MISSES and CHILDREN 


(HardAnd Soft-Rubbér) 
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f PATENT 
Y FLEXIBLE ARCH 


“Arch Guide” 
(boot or oxford) model 
—an ideal Queen 
Quality OSTEO- 
TARSAL | style _ for 
street, home or busi- 
ness wear. 


Nationally acknowledged as 
THE CORRECT WALKING SHOES 


Flexible, to keep healthy feet strong and gently strengthen the weak— 
STYLEFUL, SHAPELY and DURABLE, the result of their perfect fit 


and quality—and COMPLETELY COMFORTABLE because of their 
scientific modeling and patented construction. For a beautifully illustrated 


Style Booklet of Queen Quality OSTEO-TARSAL and other Queen Quality 


models, and where they are sold, write: 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 20, MASS. 


How Much Are YOU Paid 


For YOUR Spare Hours? 


In a single month Mr. Wm. Byrd Lee 
has earned more than $100.00 extra 


SELL your publications on merit alone,’ writes Mr. William 
Byrd Lee, of Texas, ‘“‘and I find it a mighty good way to make 
money.” Mr. Lee is a hustler who is making good, so naturally he 
is enthusiastic about his spare time work as a subscription repre- 
sentative of The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. It pays him well. 


Let Us Make You a 


Liberal Cash Offer 


W 


E will gladly pay you cash for 
your spare hours—we will make 


you a surprisingly liberal commission 
and bonus offer, even though you 
have never sold anything in your 
life. For you don’t need experience to 
be successful in this work—industry, 
persistence and personality are the fac- 
tors that count. Just send the coupon. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


220 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: How much will you give me for my spare time? I assume no obligation 
in asking, but I want to know. 


Name 


Town 


State. 


Street or R. F. D. 
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THE CRIME WAVE | 


when there ceases to be public confidence in 
the administration of the criminal law. 

We are driven to look for something in 
the American method of dealing with the 
criminal for the real cause of this sinister 
increase in criminality. It is an axiom in 
criminology that savage punishments in- 
flicted upon a few have little influence upon 
the mass; that milder punishments inflicted 
without fail upon all wrongdoers are de- 
terrent. In other words, it does not very 
much matter what penalty is exacted for 
an offense, provided that it is awarded 
remorselessly to every wrongdoer. Any 
schoolmaster will bear this out. You can 
afford to be lenient, without detriment to 
the discipline of the school, if the discipline 
is such that every lawless scholar is brought 
to book. There is much of the schoolboy in 
all of us. 

To put the matter in another way, the 
statistics of the railway accidents to trav- 
elers do not deter us from traveling by 
the railroad; but if we knew that every 
journey would cost 80 per cent of us a 
broken tooth no one would travel. It is pre- 
cisely this consideration which sways the 
minds of potential criminals. The more 
successful the police and the more certain 
the punishment the less crime there is. 
That is a point on which there can be no 
two opinions, even among laymen; the 
police and the lawyers have known it all 
along. 

Do the criminal law and the criminal 
procedure in the United States fulfill these 
conditions? According to the findings of 
the committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, they fail very lamentably, and they 
differ so remarkably from the law of pro- 
cedure in Great Britain that it is worth 
while to contrast the two in some detail. 
Before the labors of Romilly had put an 
end to the savage penal code of the eight- 
eenth century men and women were hanged 
in England for stealing property valued at 
more than ten dollars. Through the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century humani- 
tarian spirit was awakening, and there was 
a kind of humane conspiracy between the 
judge, the counsel, the jury and the prose- 
cutor to find some technical ground for 
sparing a human life. Sometimes it was 
by quashing the indictment; sometimes by 
playing tricks with the personnel of the 
jury. There is actually on record at the Old 
Bailey a case in which a man was charged 
with stealing a pair of boots, and his coun- 
sel saved his neck from the gallows by 
showing that it was not a pair that he had 
stolen, but two boots for the right foot, 
and thus the indictment was quashed. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Survivals From Other Days 


I suggest that certain technicalities in 
the American criminal procedure are sur- 
vivals from the English lawyers who came 
over in Colonial days and were trained in 
this school. The English lawyers fought 
hard to retain a procedure which was at 
once a field for ingenuity and a gold mine 
of profit; but as soon as the criminal law 
was humanized all reasons for retaining 
those technical ingenuities, which wasted 
the time of the court, disappeared, and 
criminal procedure was simplified in every 
direction. It became possible even for the 
prosecution to amend an indictment, with 
due notice to the defendant. The grand 
jury, shorn of its real powers, became a 
mere picturesque survival. The judges 
themselves allowed no waste of the public 
time by the counsel of either side. 

For many years there was no court of 
criminal appeal, and when this was insti- 
tuted less than thirty years ago there were 
provisions in the statute which limited the 
number of appeals automatically. For ex- 
ample, a person convicted of a serious 
offense was not liberated on bail during his 
appeal. He had to file his appeal within ten 
days of his conviction, and from that 
moment his sentence was suspended. He 
stayed in prison as a lodger, but every day 
spent in this way had to be served at the 
end of his sentence if his appeal failed. 
There is therefore no congestion in the 
criminal appeal court, and in the case of 
capital sentences the execution is delayed 
only for a few days; and so it cannot be said 
that criminal appeals delay the march of 
criminal justice. 
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parole and probation laws, as they are now 
administered, very generally fail to accom- 
plish the purposes for which the laws were 
designed, and weaken the administration of 
criminal justice. I may remark in passing 
that when I quoted this statement in Cin- 
cinnati in a public lecture I caused much 
heartburning among a certain woman’s 
organization, which would extend rather 
than diminish the operation of these laws. 

The committee recommends that first 
offenders only should be eligible to proba- 
tion. This is understood in England, and 
I was surprised to find that old offenders 
are ever admitted to probation in this 
country. The committee points out that 
parole boards make a practice of releasing 
a prisoner at the end of the minimum sen- 
tence, overlooking “‘the purposes of punish- 
ment as a deterrent, disregarding utterly 
the safety of the public and defeating the 
very purpose of the law.’”’ The committee 
recommends that the indeterminate sen- 
tence should apply to first offenders only, 
and that neither probation nor parole 
should be applicable to persons guilty of 
homicide, burglary, rape or highway rob- 
bery. That recommendation also is carried 
out in England. 


Other Recommendations 


The second recommendation states that 
90 per cent of the murders in America are 
committed by the use of pistols, and there 
is the appropriate recommendation. This, 
as I have mentioned earlier in this article, 
is already applied in Great Britain. 

The third recommendation deals with 
the dilatory process of law. The committee 
thinks that the state should be given the 
right of appeal now enjoyed by the de- 
fendant except from a verdict of not 
guilty, and that the rights of a defending 
lawyer to delay proceedings should be very 
much curtailed. In England, though the 
prosecution does not appeal, it is open to 
the Criminal Appeal Court to increase the 
sentence; and that is occasionally done, 
with the result that it has put a marked 
restraint upon vexatious appeals. The fur- 
ther recommendation that the state be 
given the right to amend an indictment has 
already been carried out in the old country. 
The committee further recommends legis- 
lation limiting the time during which the 
courts may entertain dilatory motions in 
criminal trials, and that at the expiration 
of such time the motion shall be held to 
have been denied. 

The fourth recommendation deals with 
a matter that was new to me. It would 
appear that a principle has been introduced 
in some of the state legislatures making 
the jury the final judge both of the law and 
of the facts. According to the English Com- 
mon Law, on which American law is 
founded, the judge is the authority upon 
the law and the jury upon the facts, and in 
states where such legislation is in force the 
committee is not saying too much when it 
writes that it is “‘clearly within the power 
of jurors absolutely to nullify the laws of a 
sovereign state.’’ The government, it ap- 
pears, has no right of appeal in such a case. 
Can you imagine how direfully such a 
provision would work out in times of civil 
commotion, when the jury would be 
drawn from a class temporarily unbalanced 
by passion and class hatred? It would be 
quite subversive of the orderly and calm 
discharge of legal proceedings. 

The fifth recommendation discloses what 
must strike a foreigner as a strange state of 
things. The committee recommends that 
the whole question of bail should be over- 
hauled. Apparently there are glaring abuses 
both in the amount imposed and in the 
sufficiency of the security accepted. Now 
in England bail is not often granted in the 
case of serious crime; or if it should be 
granted, both the amount and the security 
are especially fixed to insure that the de- 
fendant shall not abscond. 

The sixth recommendation is that further 
legislation be enacted to punish lynching 
and mob violence. Lynching and mob vio- 
lence are already punishable by the ordi- 
nary criminal law. It is to be observed that 
both these offenses exist only in communi- 
ties which are dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration of their criminal law. Let the 
criminal law be adequate and impartially 
applied, and no private person or body of 
private persons will want to take the law 
into its own hands. 

The seventh recommendation, on the 
control of immigration, has, of course, no 
application in the United Kingdom, where 
there is already an adequate law, which was 
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Real Amusement for All 
Right in the Home 


Do the kiddies want to hear the 
latest bedtime stories? Do you 
crave an evening of grand opera, con- 
cert or jazz? No need to dress up, to go 
out in the cold, to spend a lot of money 
and then to come home worn out. , 


Put on your comfortable clothes, draw your chair up to the fire 
and let the best entertainers in the world amuse you right in your 
home. Crosley Radio Receivers make this possible for every- 
one. From our smallest complete receiving outfit at $25 includ- 
ing other sets incorporating Crosley radio frequency tuned 
amplification at $28, $48, $55 and up to our beautiful console 
Model XXV, price $150, Crosley Instruments offer the 
highest efficiency at the lowest cost. ky 
Hundreds of unsolicited letters tell- 
ing of remarkable results come to 
us daily from satisfied Crosley users. 
No matter what Crosley Model 
you choose, you may be sure that 
it will perform everything claimed 
for it—and more besides. 


Tune in with your Crosley tonight. 
For sale by best dealers everywhere. 
Catalog on request. 


SS 


RADIO 


Crosley Manufacturing Co. 
2314 ALFRED ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


The receiver pictured above is a Crosley 
Model X. A four tube set, price only $55.00. 
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“ Money Talk 


T 64, Mr. Thomas 
British Columbia retired from 
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Sar, 


There’s the secret which enables so 
many of our workers to make $100.00 


Pearson of 


active business—but his income did or more every month, in their spare v= 
not retire with him. He arranged time—the popularity of our publica- y 
with us to represent locally The Satur- tions, and the ease with which they ob- y 
day Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home tain renewal and new subscriptions. 
Fournal and The Country Gentleman. Are you earning all the money you 
And earned in his very first month need? Or would you appreciate the 
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which has brought him generous returns from the start. In his very first 
week he wrote more than 20 orders. 
He works solely among strangers, yet 
he finds the popularity of the Curtis 
publications so great that he sells to 
three out of five of the people he 
interviews. 
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bitterly opposed by the Labor Party at the 
time of its enactment, but which works 
very well. The control of immigration is 
now placed in the hands of the Home Secre- 
tary, whose decision is final. 

In the eighth recommendation the com- 
mittee also suggests that a bill increasing 
the number of Federal judges and confer- 
ring powers upon the Chief Justice and 
senior circuit judges to supervise the work 
of the courts should be enacted. That has 
no application in England. 

The ninth recommendation, or rather 
the causes that have led up to it, surprise 
me a good deal. It is that no meritorious 
case, whether civil or criminal, ought to be 
denied ‘‘the services of an able, courageous 
and loyal advocate.’”’ In England we do 
not provide counsel for civil cases, but in 
every criminal case a defendant is entitled 
to a counsel at the cost of the state, and 
long before there was a legal provision for 
this it was the practice for the judge to 
assign a counsel to every person accused of 
murder. In fact it was the chance given an 
able and unknown young barrister to dis- 
tinguish himself. 

The tenth and last reeommendation— 
namely, that first offenders should be seg- 
regated from veteran criminals—is also 
surprising. The committee declares that 
the jails throughout the country today are 
breeding places for crime. Now, this has 
not been the case in England for a century, 
though a good many well-meaning prison 
reformers are constantly urging the break- 
down of the system of segregation. Abso- 
lute segregation was part of the theory of 
John Howard, the pioneer of prison re- 
forms; but his system was tried and found 
wanting, and it has given way to a modified 
system under which the young are segre- 
gated from the old, and first offenders from 
recidivists throughout the sentence. 

I believe that it is the fashion among 
present reformers in the United States to 
regard the English prison system as behind 
the times and its defenders as rather stupid 
reactionaries. I can assure them that they 
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fa drinking and other social untrue stories about celebrated men, the 
jistimes have a stock phrase house in which ex-President Wilson lives, 
{ith which they describe Washington. ; the memories of every great man who partici- 
that Washington has charm. When pated in the birth, the building and the saving 
«le are backed off into a corner by an of the nation, and many other matters. If 
theker after knowledge and urged to these things constitute charm Washington has 
itely wherein the charm of Washing- enough of it to keep the entire country stocked 
s found that each person has a dif- with charm forever. 

ija of what it is that constitutes the 

rm. 

json thinks it consists of walking up 
*; directly behind a justice of the 
1 Jourt of the United States and being 
@he wears a wig. Another thinks it 
$}' going up in the Senate gallery and 
$\7o senators, both of whom are misin- 
,|;angling over the question of whether 
3]an observer can or cannot exert any 
em a European conference. Another 
s| may be found in seeing ex-President 
¢s daughter sitting in the same gal- 
dstening to the wranglers. 
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Poor Mr. Dickens! 


ASHINGTON’S growth in everything ex- 

cept the little item of statesmen, and 
especially in charm, has been large and spas- 
modic. Only a few years ago, as time goes now- 
adays, Mr. Charles Dickens, the distinguished 
British author, came to America on a lecture 
tour. He found Washington practically devoid 
of charm. There was so much mud in the streets 
that he got a great deal of it on his Balmorals; 
and he was greatly offended by the tobacco- 
chewing habits of the natives, and by the 
carelessness of property owners in permitting 
their pigs and other livestock to run about the 
thoroughfares unchaperoned. 

The President of the United States struck 
him as being not quite top-hole socially. Nor 
was he favorably impressed with the large 
amount of undeveloped real estate in the vi- 
cinity of the government buildings, which 
seemed to him to indicate that the United 
States had a grossly exaggerated idea of the 
capital’s importance and of the size to which 
it would ultimately grow. Reduced to its low- 
est terms, he saw Washington as a small offen- 
sive boy in a very dirty suit of clothes large 
enough to fit the Cardiff giant. 

One can quite understand, after reading 
Dickens, that Washington in those days was 
a place to which no one would care to come 
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['.L others, Washington’s charm is rep- 
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fie city’s streets, a well-known sen- 
ing painfully through a fox trot on 
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French Embassy 


unless he had business there, or was a visiting British 
lecturer. If Mr. Dickens were to return to Washington 
today, however, his first sensation would probably be one 
of rage because he hadn’t sunk a part of his lecture re- 
ceipts in Washington real estate in the good old days 
when a real-estate dealer’s idea of big money was three 
hundred dollars. 

He would probably put up a penetrating roar because 
the British Embassy is in a populous and noisy center of 
the city, with street cars clanging past its front doors, auto- 
mobiles enveloping it in an ever-present haze of gasoline 
smoke, and bustling shops staring it out of countenance. 
Yet the British Embassy was regarded, when it was 
built shortly before the Civil War, as being so far 
removed from Washington life as to be practi- 
cally inaccessible to everyone except squirrels, 
buzzards and diplomats, who always have 
enough leisure to jaunt far into the country 
for either business or pleasure. 


Outgrown 


NSTEAD of resembling a small boy 

in a large suit of clothes, Washing- 
ton now gives more of an impression 
of a large boy in a small suit of 
clothes. Different seams split open 
with loud semiannual reports as its 
anatomy develops sudden bulges, and 
buttons fly off its vest with alarming 
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Tudor House, in Washington, Owned by a Descendant of Martha Washington. 


frequency. A new apart- 
ment house is rising, or 
has just risen, or is just 
about to rise on almost 
every street in the city. 
New and elaborate ho- 
tels are popping up on 
every side. In every out- 
skirt small and ingenious 
houses are materializing 
like a trick mango tree 
from the flowerpot of a 
Hindu magician, selling 
at a four-thousand-dollar 
profit immediately on 
completion, and being 
duplicated by the indus- 
trious builders half a mile 
farther from the center 
of the city. 

The city is growing so 
rapidly that the real- 
estate men scarcely know 
what to make of it. When 
they wake up in the morn- 
ing and see the growth 
that has been made over- 
night they first examine 
their tongues in a mirror to make sure they are not suffer- 
ing from indigestion or something else that makes them see 
double, and then they go to their offices and laugh hoarsely 
and derisively at the hopeful people who come to see them 
with the idea of renting homes at prewar prices. 

For many years prior to the war, Washington enjoyed 
a mild and decorous growth. It was so mild and decorous 
that few people were aware of the fact that it was growing. 
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Belgian Embassy 


Rents were low; amusements were scarce, and 
almost entirely of dining out and roasting the Ad 
tion; everybody went to bed at nine o’clock at ni 
when a resident looked slightly cross-eyed at a p 
on the street the word of his defection was know 
town the following day. 


Sudden Expansion 


HEN the war came along and the Governme 
to stick its nose into activities in which it I 
before been interested; and what with one thin; 
other, the population of the city leaped for 
as much vigor as though it had been sta 
tender spot with a bread knife with a w 
Its population in 1922 was 450,000; 
figure, if the city’s growth had p 
with prewar mildness and 
couldn’t have been reached w 
What the future growth of the 
be is something of a gamb 
telephone company, which 
ested in its growth as a 
proposition, figures that if 
with any regularity it wil 
population of 700,000 ir 
years. If it makes any 
leaps, however, its populatio 
will probably be what | 
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Ing silence, 
yOW a clear-cut searching line of questioning. 
t through, you say, the treatment, the sug- 
surasthenia, exactly as we planned it?” 

it brown disheveled head beside her shoulder 

hout speech. 

e—at the hour of sleep—when the tide of the 
was at its height?” 


ci 
Eiyour gaze upon the bridge of his nose?”’ 


\ Bis eyes on yours?” 
Hag 


a both murmured twenty times, very slowly, 
lof your knotted string: ‘Day by day, in every 
sTowing better and better?’”’ 

Wi did. Everything, just as you told me! Just 
book said.” 

» you say, he talks of suicide?”’ 

lore than ever!” cried the high frightened 
2 Was more nervous, more irritated, more de- 
eity time I did it. And now—now he refuses to 
tithe treatment at all. He says the whole thing 


““The Danger of the Men of the Race Today is the Too:Devoted Wife and Mother—The Vamp 


With the Hot:Water Bottle’’ 


is silly woman’s nonsense; that he isn’t better, he’s worse; 
that every day he’s weaker instead of stronger; nearer the 
inevitable—the end. And these darned incantations, as 
he calls them, only remind him of the fact and keep him 
from a possible night’s sleep.” 

The handsome, intelligent, searching eye of her young 
companion did not leave her face while she stopped, went 
on in an ever-sharpening voice. 

“TI believe that we have failed,’ called the high voice 
of the older woman harshly. “I believe that he is worse— 
a thousand times worse!”’ 

The day was passing. A last effulgence of the sinking 
sun glazed and died upon the armored wall. The room lay 
hushed and silent until the younger spoke. i 

“You say that he is worse?’ she asked in a cool col- 
lected voice. “‘Just what does he do now?” 

“The same old thing. He lies in bed night after night, 
awake, and talks of his increasing weakness, the inevitable 
end; and the beauty and dignity of death. And how 
much wiser and better it is to go forth to meet it instead 
of having it crawl up on you. Like those darned old Romans 
who always committed suicide, you know!” 
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“T know. I know,” 
said the younger, pat- 
ting her cold white 
jeweled hand, with the 
shadow of a tolerant 
smile upon her hand- 
some clear-cut fea- 
tures. 

““And coming to 
bed —always —with 
his pistol—his new 
long-barreled pistol 
that he uses in his 
shooting gallery. Oh, 
Isobel,’’ she cried, 
“isn’t that the most 
terrible, terrible thing 
in all the world?” 

“What?” the other 
asked, still studying 
her. 

“A pistol! In the 
moonlight! To wake 
up in the middle of the 
night and see him— 
examining Ohi!t? 
she cried, abruptly 
breaking off. ‘‘What 
shall Ido? What can 
I do now to save 
Lionel?” 

Her voice rang 
through thesumptuous 
armor-ornamented 
room and_ stopped. 
The sun was now 
definitely down. The 
crooked weapons 
shone more fully from 
the wall. The bristling 
Japanese loomed 
larger and more furi- 
ous behind them in the 
tense silence that en- 
sued. An atmosphere 
of thick and electric 
suspense brooded over 
the darkening room. 

““Martha—are you 
willing to face the 
facts—to save Lionel 
Hetherington—to save 
your husband?” the 
younger woman asked 
at length. 

“Tam. I certainly 
am,” cried the ter- 
rified wife of Lionel 
Hetherington. 

The younger now 
took up in a thought- 
ful voice the main 
burden of the conver- 
sation. “We know, of 
course, in a general 
way,” she said, ““‘what we must do in a baffling and 
extreme case like this—the two main things!’ The 
other scrutinized her face closely. ‘‘That much is very 
clear. That is, if you believe in the least in the principles 
of autosuggestion.”” The wife still contented herself with 
gazing questioningly. ‘‘The first, of course, is to remove 
the adverse suggestions—the morbid suggestions of weak- 
ness and death, which day by day drive the unconscious 
mind into an abnormal state—into so-called illness—as 
you of course know!’’ 

“Of course. Of course,” said the wife of Lionel Hether- 
ington, sitting now erect, tense, pressing her damp hand- 
kerchief sharply in her clenched hand. 

“And what are these suggestions?” asked the younger, 
stronger, more tolerant-voiced woman, whom she had 
called Isobel, suddenly transferring the burden of speech. 
“These particular suggestions of death which have been 
always before your husband—depressing his unconscious 
mind?” 

“Why—why, this!’’ replied the wife after a slight pause. 
“Why, all these things! This collection. These darned 
infernal weapons of all kinds that he has been collecting all 
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She swept her arm toward the for- 
bidding wall. ‘All these horrid nasty things,’’ she 
again went on in shrill protest. ‘And all those 
others—those firearms—those terrible, sleek, slip- 
pery blue guns and pistols in his armory. His prac- 
ticing shooting day and night in that terrible pistol 
gallery of his—so that he can shoot perfectly without 
ever missing !”’ 

She swept her hand again about the room; her 
hair, already partly down, became more straggling 
with the violence of her emotions. Her 
poignant voice shrilled through the silence 
of the dusky room and ceased. 

“Ts that all?’’ succeeded the other, 
calmer voice. 

“Tsn’t that enough? Enough suggestion 
of death—for an army?” 

“‘Isn’t there something else?’’ her ques- 
tioner persisted. 

“What else?’’ inquired the wife quickly, 
struck by a new tone of voice—a look of 
new and disconcerting significance in the 
other’s face. 

“Tsn’t there another source of morbid 
suggestion — of suggested weakness and 
death—that lies back of all that? That 
first of all drew your husband’s mind to the 
idea of firearms—and suicide? That first 
started him on his course—toward death?” 

The immemorial chill of evening had 
now seized the room, the steel of the 
barbaric weapons showed a still 
duller blue. The bristling Japa- 
nese glowered, more furious than 
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these years.” 


ever, as the wife of Lionel Hether- 
ington heard thesewords, watched, 
fascinated by the unguessed mean- 
ing in the other’s tolerant eyes. 

““Who—what?’’ stammered 
Lionel Hetherington’s greatly 
anxious wife. ‘“ What source of 
morbid suggestion is that?’’ 

“Tsn’t it you, my dear?” the 
other asked her very simply. 

For a moment the wife was silent, heavily dazed. 

“‘T,”’ she gasped when speech had at last returned to her. 
“T suggest death to Lionel Hetherington !”’ 

“What else have you suggested,’ asked the clear young 
logical voice—“‘ever since you two were married?” 

“‘T!”’ exclaimed the wife more loudly. ‘‘I! When there 
isn’t a day—a moment! When there isn’t a breath he 
takes—a mouthful that he eats!” 

“Bxactly!’’ said the other, with an arch quizzical look, 
undisturbed by her great disturbance. ‘‘Exactly what 
I mean.” 

“This is no time to joke, Isobel!”’ the wife called, with a 
sudden access of blood to her fair face. 

“‘T’m not joking in the least,’’ said her companion, modi- 
fying her faint smile but slightly. “I simply hold that the 
mid-Victorian wife—to which category you most certainly 
belong—has been for years softening and gradually de- 
stroying the race.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“By her constant suggestions to the male.” 

The wife now merely gazed, the look of fear and doubt 
upon her face now noticeably altered by a flush of protest 
and repugnance at such distasteful words. 

“Suggestion, yes!’”’ the other was going on to explain 
herself. ‘‘Of wasting, weakness, sickness and death. 
‘Are your feet wet? Are you warm enough in those under- 
clothes? Do you feel perfectly well today?’”’ she asked, 
evidently, from the tone of her voice, quoting. 

“Do you call that a joke?”’ inquired the wife, her facial 
expression darkening. 

“Far from it,’’ her friend replied, her fine face sobering 
also. “What is it, if it is not suggestion? Ten, twenty, 
thirty years of continual pecking at men’s souls about 
their health! Do you imagine it doesn’t leave its mark in 
every mid-Victorian household—especially on a sensitive 
like Lionel Hetherington!”’ 

The wife of Lionel Hetherington did not respond. 

“You can’t see it, of course, Martha,’’ the other con- 
versationalist continued, now speaking freely, gladly, 
interestedly. ‘‘You couldn’t be expected to. But it is 
fairly obvious to the oncoming generation as a purely 
social biologic fact. It isn’t the so-called bad woman, the 
female outlaw, who is the danger of the men of the race 
today. Itis the devoted, the too-devoted, wife and mother,” 
she went on whimsically but acutely. ‘‘The vamp with 
the hot-water bottle sapping the vitality and the courage 
of the modern male.” 

“Tsobel!”’ 

“What we need—what we really must have,’’ said the 
imaginative young speaker, encouraged by her exclama- 
tion, ‘‘if the race is to continue, is something —some move- 
ment to make our wives and mothers less devoted, less 
true!” 
Please!” 


The Attractive Figure of the 
Young Woman, Dressed in Modish Clothes, Slipped 
Unobtrusively Into the Lane at its Farther Side 


“‘H specially when there are no children—as in your case. 
When the whole savage maternal instinct focuses on the 
male.”’ 

“Stop!” the ery of the outraged wife rang through the 
darkly armored room. 

“Ask yourself,’’ went on the implacable young speaker. 
“Don’t ask me! What have you been able, by close appli- 
cation, to do to Lionel Hetherington since you married 
him? What started him fussing about his health? Worry- 
ing about his nerves? Was he threatening to commit 
suicide because he knew he was going to die anyhow, when 
you, with all your money, married him? And immediately 
made him give up all work—because he could not stand it! 
Take up collecting as an avocation—the AG ts of 
lethal weapons!”’ 

A deep hush of silence followed her inquiry. 

“And even now, when you try your best to turn around 
and cure him—with the science of autosuggestion—what 
have you really suggested to him? Health? Strength?’ 

A hushed tense silence was her only answer. 

“Or was it just the same as ever—your anxiety, your 
own terror, your everlasting panic fear of losing Lionel that 
you suggested to him? The continual suggestion of weak- 
ness and death—even now when you try to save him?”’ 

She stopped. A hoarse voice in the half darkness at last 
succeeded hers. 

“So then,’”’ it lisped—and stopped. ‘“‘You mean,” it 
started on again, ‘“‘if anything should happen to Lionel, 
now—that I—I should be his murderess?”’ 

“To put it somewhat baldly, my dear,” replied her 
young adviser promptly. ‘‘Something very much like 
that!” 

But looking down beside her and seeing the changed 
color—the paper-whiteness of the face below hers in the 
semidarkness, she placed her strong brown unornamented 
hand again upon the cold jeweled fingers of the other. 

“Don’t worry, my dear,” she said kindly. “It’s quite 
all right. It isn’t as if we couldn’t cure him!” 

“How?” exclaimed the overanxious wife, clutching 
her. “‘How?” 

“That’s the question we are considering, isn’t it, my 
dear?’’ she asked. ‘“‘Now?” She stopped speaking for 
the moment, in thought. 

‘“What we shall have to rely on, probably,” she said at 
last judicially, ‘‘in an extreme case like this, is some vio- 
lent mental shock.” 

“What?” asked the wife of Lionel Hetherington sharply. 

“You remember what your doctors—your neuropathol- 
ogist told you,” asked the other, “before you came to me? 
About Lionel’s case?”’ 

“Just what part of it?” 
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“How there was nothing—positively noth 
the matter with him that they could find. jh 
thenia. Merely and entirely a mental trouble, 4 

/Y Es, oY Cs. 

“To be cured by purely mental means, y 
quite suddenly, by some violent unexpected ment 

Oh; yes,” the wife said, now remember 

“That is what we are after now!” 

“What?” a 

“A shock—a really violent nervous shock!" 

“Oh!” said the wife, waiting. , 

“For there are really only two main things, 
continued her adviser, “‘that we must have in ¢ 
this extreme and radical cure. The sudden sho 
But before that—first of all—the removal of m 
gestion—of the things around your husband th 
weakness and death to him.”’ 

“You don’t—you don’t mean—to remoye 
wife of Lionel Hetherington stammered. ; 

“Oh, no, my dear! Scarcely that, let us hope, 
other comfortingly. ‘‘Merely,’’ she said wh 
speaking absently, apparently to gain time for 

“merely to arrange—in some way—to have yor 
less true—to Lionel.’ e 

“What!” exclaimed the voice of Lionel Heth 
wife in sudden horror. 

“Not—not in any unpleasant way, I 
cours2, dear,” replied the other. A 
absent smile came and went upon her | 
continued speaking. “Oh, nothing wr 
said soothingly, mechanically pressing 
panion’s hand meanwhile. “If we couk 
vise some really violent mental shock,’ 
now, barely aloud, “in combination! 
same time that we arrange,” she saic 
whimsically, “to have you just a litt 
true!” 
And suddenly as she said these light casual w 
she herself gave a start. 

“What is it?”’ asked the overanxious wife. 

For a moment the other did not answer—sat | 
deep thought. A faint smile came and grew upo 

“Yes. Yes,’’ she murmured to herself. ‘That 
strong enough!”’ and was still, evidently enga 
in her constructive thought. ‘If I guarantee | 
Lionel,” she at last asked definitely, “will you: 
as I say?” 

“Yes. Yes!’’ the wife answered quickly. 

“Put yourself absolutely, blindly, unque 
my hands?’ 

“T would. I would. You know I would!’ 
desperate wife. 

“For you can see, I imagine, why this w 
considering everything—your temperament, 
what naive relation to Lionel, your part in 
autosuggestion upon him up to date.” 

“Yes. Yes. I see.” ' 

“Very well,’ said her young adviser, and 
out her brief instructions for her new plan, th 
of curing Lionel Hetherington by autosug; 
which she promised his wife such definite 
will be very simple. There will be two # 
first!’ she said, announcing them. ; 

“ Yes?” 4 

“The first is, we will start with you ass 
arrange it, to a little beauty shop that I 

“What—with me!” exclaimed the wife 
ington, passing her hand, as women do, a 
greatly disarranged and somewhat stringy hi 
never! Not for years . a 

“Exactly!” said her adviser. “That’s ju 
was no reply. “And of course there will b 
added the adviser of Lionel Hetherington’ 
wife, ‘‘for new hats and new gowns!” 

““What—is next?”’ faltered the wife af: 
“What is the second ne of the treatme 


of the situation. 
“oe Yes? 9 ' 
“At bedtime, at the hour of sleep—when 
unconscious, as Coué calls it, is at its heigl 
submerging the conscious mind. When sugg 
potent and certain! As in hypnotism.” 
“T know.” a 
“You will say to yourself—not with hit 
stand! Nor have him say it with you! For 
nothing—absolutely nothing about all this 
“Yessyvés “ 
“You must merely repeat to yourself by 
the lips, just loud enough so that he e 
casionally hear it.” 
“e Yes. ” 4 
“Not the words—the regular formula 0: 
Not the ‘ Day by day.’ But another thing- 
“What word?” the waiting wife asked sha 
*“ Spencer !”’ 
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sund of this new and totally unexpected for- 
osuggestion the wife recoiled, flushing brightly, 


o you mean?”’ she cried. 

” said the younger, rising and speaking now in 
e of curt finality, ‘that I hope to put to use 
t single power of suggestion that I personally 
re Lionel Hetherington!” 

; that?’’ asked the wife in her pause. 

‘gestive power of love!” 

r stood merely staring, swallowing. 

_if you are willing to let me.” 

ut ——”’ said the wife. 

‘sno ‘but.’ There is only one question before 
1 willing, now, to consent blindly, unquestion- 
& me conduct this cure along my own lines— 
jositive guaranty to save his life?”’ 

. Of course. Only ——”’ 

r interrupted her abruptly, embraced her. 
7ine!’’ she said, with bright enthusiastic eyes. 
yever regret it. Never. I will guarantee you, 
that I will cure your husband of his halluci- 
mania! And I promise also that I will ask you 
ng wrong!” 

t after, she was gone, leaving the wife of Lionel 
yn alone in the armored hall, standing motion- 
he menacing Japanese, talking softly to herself. 
'!? she whispered. “‘Spencer!’’ and stood rigid, 
wid flush lighting up once more her delicate and 
as if at a distressing, a revolting thought. 

ae! To Lionel!” she murmured on in evident 
f the conversation just passed, and stood trans- 
scarcely breathing. Then moving, she breathed 
-with a deep inhalation of relief. 
hing—nothing wrong!” she murmured. 

t now, she turned back from beside the rigid 
) the newly lighted living room. 


) 


I 


upon the grass, a sufficient distance from the 
| of the Spoonkill Country Club, two fine and 
ang people, before starting their game, were 
one of those impersonal and theoretical discus- 
nan love—always popular with the young, but 


“A Pistol! In the Moonlight! To Wake Up in the Middle of the Night and See Him — Examining 


pursued, perhaps, by the present oncoming generation 
with more searching detailed and scientific candor than in 
any previous period of world’s history. The discussion at 
its start had had, indeed, a definitely personal note. 

“When are you going to marry me, Isobel?”’ had asked 
the strong-faced masterful young blond giant in knicker- 
bockers, in the tone of one not easily refused asking a 
question that has already been often asked before. 

“Every day you grow more thrillingly amusing,” the 
tall beautiful athletic young woman in knickerbockers had 
replied. 

“Eventually, if not now,’’ went on the masterful young 
blond animal beside her easily. ‘‘Why not resign yourself 
to the idea?”’ The fine strong handsome lips that he was 
watching curved tolerantly, ‘“‘For I am going to make 
you. That’s long been definitely decided,’ he added 
casually. 

“How striking!” said the girl. ‘ What a striking theory 
of life!” ; 

“What?” 

“That love is a matter of the will—that anyone can 
will to love or be loved!” 

“What is it then?” inquired the other speaker, watching 
her face intently. 

“Tf you really want to know --—”’ said the other youn 
disputant, in the light offhand manner in which such dis- 
cussions are usually approached. 

Sidow- 

“Tf my opinion in any way interests you —— 

“Tt certainly does.” 

“Then I will say I have a very different angle, a very 
different viewpoint on what we will call love, if you wish, 
from you.” 

“Tn what way?”’ he asked her, his eyes still fixed cn her 
with the eager theoretical interest that is often shown by 
those of his sex in similar discussions with those of hers. 

“Less mushy, less maudlinly mid-Victorian. More, shall 
we say, scientific?’’ she answered him. “I see it—TI try to 


” 


see it as it is. As the ancients saw it. As the savage primi- 
tive peoples see it. As science sees it. As it really is.”’ 
“What really is it?”’ asked her hearer lightly but ear- 
nestly. 
“As it really is,” repeated the young woman. “A great 
stark ugly primitive foree—the greatest single force, next 


to hunger, in natural history! Or in psychology, as Freud 
has so clearly shown!” 

“T see,” said the other disputant quickly. 

“T wonder if you do,” replied his companion, unmoved 
by the slight tinge of irony in his intonation. “I wonder if 
you do, when you can talk of it as a matter of the will.’ 

“Well, what is it then—if you know?” 

“T know. Yes. As most persons do who have been in- 
terested to keep up with present-day research and discus- 
sion.” 

“Well, what is it then—to the more advanced and hard- 
boiled scientific mind?”’ asked young Travers Overholt, 
the strength of a strong fighting ancestry showing in his 
fine resolute jaw. 

For a moment his companion hesitated as if in doubt 
whether or not to go on—looking out over the fairway, a 
fine hunter’s green between the browning walls of woods, 
under the bright clear sky of first autumn. 

“It is a matter of the unconscious,’’ she stated, finally 
deciding to do so. “Like nine-tenths of the affairs of our 
life. Of the reflex of instincts inherited from our ancestors, 
if you would rather put it so.” 

‘Oh, that Coué stuff, and all that!’’ exclaimed the young 
man critically. 

“Coué and Freud*and Janet,’’ she responded, some- 
what dogmatically. “All the acknowledged best minds of 
the past half century bringing out the only really first-class 
social medical-biological discovery of the past twenty-five 
years; the theory of the subliminal—the unconscious 
mind.” 

“The great back-to-the-cerebellum movement, one might 
say,” suggested the casual-voiced giant lightly. 

‘If one wished to—yes. If one were gauche enough to do 
so,’ she answered somewhat caustically. “‘The science, at 
any rate, that I happen to propose to make my life work!” 

“Your life work?” he repeated, beating violently upon 
the turf with the driver he was holding in his hand. 

**My life work,” she reaffirmed. ‘ Yes.’’ 

“Oh, three rousing cheers!” 

The argument upon theoretical love had come to one of 
the impasses that quite often arise in arguments of this 
kind. The east-moving fleet of gray-white clouds in the 
pure blue sky above them advanced considerably in their 


silence. (Continued on Page 44) 


Oh!’ She Cried. “‘What Shatt I Do?’ 
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HEN me and my egg-scrambler 

teams up in the better-or-worser 

monologue back in them days 
when the marriage ceremonies was 
considered, anyways, serious enough 
to call for a clean shave and your other 
shirt, the light of my life pulls this 
one on me after we is alone 
at last. 

“Honey,” says she, “like 
other couples maybe we will 
have some tiffs and spats in our 
wedding careers. Let’s you 
and me make a agreement that 
no matter how sore we is, if 
ever, we won’t never fail to kiss 
each other good night.” 

“Me get sore at you!” I 
comes back. ‘They ain’t no 
more chances of me and you 
having spats than they is of 
me wearing ’em.”’ 

“Maybe no,”’ says the bride 
of a hour, “but Lizzie Ma- 
gruder done it, and it works 
wonderful. She and Jim gets 
along lovely, because you can’t 
keep up no fight after you has 
been kissed, can you?”’ 

“You don’t compare me with 
that planked shad, does you?”’ 
I wants to know, indignant. 
“T don’t need no agreements 
to tell me how to treat no 
wives, and I won’t make 
none.” I finishes up kinda 
strong, figuring this time was no worser than any other 
for showing who is the mister of the house. 

The agreement turns out to be the ace in the domestical 
deck. We ain’t hardly back from having our pictures took 
in raincoats at Niagara Falls when we gets into a fuss about 
some triffle and in about five minutes I get wised up to what 
a lotta bums my family is. I curve a pretty fair insult my- 
self, and in a little while her folks is down in the gutter with 
mine, hiding out from the coppers. The next act in the 
row is a dumb show, and from supper to hay time they 
ain’t enough words passed between me and the wife to 
take up half a line in the lexington. 

When she starts for her own room I looks kinda cu- 
rious, but she’s a sport. She holds ’em up, and I obliges, 
and the humors of kissing after what we been pulling makes 
us both bust out laughing. After that they ain’t nothing 
to do but pass the buck about who begun the trouble, me 
insisting it’s my fault and she taking the versa-visor. I 
finally wins by calling myself a brute and a caddy, and the 
missis letting it go at that, without no more objections. 

In the next ten years we has plenty of run-ins about this 
and those and them, and me and my family is kept hop- 
ping in and outta the frying pan, but the kiss racket still 
hits on all four lips and they ain’t never no morning hang- 
overs to the insult souses of the day before. Me and the 
old lady is getting along as well as could be suspected when 
some cuckoo that ain’t had no luck filling bob-tailed flushes 
springs a new game to get even with the guys that’s been 
trimming him, by busting up their families. It’s like wav- 
ing a red flag, so he calls it auction. 

I hears lots about this bridge and the wife takes a flyer 
at it, but personally I think it’s the bunk, being a kinda 
combination of five hundred, a four-cornered de- 
bate and a coroner’s inquest. Anyways I ain’t 
got no use for no game where you got to have 
the papers to win and where you can’t do no sci- 

_entific bluffing; besides, how could it be worth a 
whoop if the frails could play it good? 

“Listen here,”’ says my lady friend one night. 
“Know why we ain’t invited out no more?” 

“T ain’t noticed no smallpox signs on myself,”’ 
I answers, “‘but I’ll give an imitation of a fish for 
you. Why?” 

“Because you don’t play bridge,’ she snaps. 

“That’s only fifty per cent of it, Katie dear,”’ I comes 
back. “‘No game that a half-witted maroon is a champ 
at is gonna get a fall outta your favorite husband.” 

“You talking about me?”’ busts out the frau. 

“Who said you played good?”’ I asks. “ Didn’t you 
tell me the other day that that Magruder hen was a curly 
she-wolf at the pastimes?”’ 

“She’s a wonderful player,” 
so is Jim.” 

“That'll be all,’ says I. ‘Lizzie ain’t got enough sense 
to pour water outta pitcher that ain’t got no bottom, 
Anything she’s strong on, I’m off of.” 


admits the missis, ‘‘and 


**Four No Trumps,’’ Says I. 


“‘Let’s Keep Out the Grocery Clerks”’ 


“‘She’s strong on food,”’ shoots back Katie, “‘so I guess 
you'll go on a hungry strike, huh? How much brains do 
you have to use up to lose all the times at poker, any- 
ways?” 

“T ain’t had such good breaks lately,” 
watch my smoke.” 

“‘T been inhaling it for ten years,”’ sneers the wife, “but 
I ain’t seen no fire yet, unless you count that job they 
pulled out from under you last year.” 

That’s a mean jab and calls for a snappy come-back. I 
pulls it and I can see Katie getting ready to drag my fam- 
ily in by the ears and pelt them with mud balls when the 
bell blings and in waltzes Jim Magruder and the thin 
Lizzie he is willing to admit is his wife. My ideas is that 
the city owes him a refund for the dollar and a half they 
hooked him for the license tag, but at that she didn’t 
snatch nothing worth writing home about, except maybe 
on paper with black edges. 

I got about as much use for Magruder as a skinned eel 
has for a haircut and a shoeshine. They ain’t hardly 
nothing this baby don’t know at the leastest a hunderd per 
cent’s worth, and he don’t figure nobody in his classes as a 
snappy cracker excepting his wife’s husband and his old 
man’s son, Jim. “I tells him where to head m”’ is his pet 
line, which gives you a full-length picture of*this bozo 
without me going in for no more details. 

Liz is the trained seal, pa excellency. Nearly everything 
she squeaks begins “Jim says.’’ If she and him was 


I replies, “but 


I Curve a Pretty Fair Insult Myself, and in a Little While 
Her Folks is Down in the Gutter With Mine 
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to walk into the house ringiy 
with a umbrella in each handt 
is she would start off the ey¢ 
tertainments with the wallo 
that “Jim says it’s raining | 
awful.”’. The only reason y 
Magruders is on socialist te 
cause Kate and Lizzie was sj, 
the days when they 
man-trapping amo 
legible lads. 
I’m kinda glad 
on account of the 
in just in time to 
family from being 
to the workhouse a: 
factory, so I greets), 
flat-tires jovial. | 
“Cold out?” ask 
Lizzie throws ; 
“Jim says he thinks 
snow before mornij 
“The weather rj 
guess so,” I cuts i 


say,” sne( 
gruder, “th| 
still falling - 
bull? Tl} 
that ——” | 
“Don’t you do it,” giggles Lizzie. “Jim is 
when it comes to figuring the weather. You | 
what a swell day Monday was? Well, I was goi 
town and Jim says to me to take a umbrella. | 
kinda silly, but sure enough I wasn’t back home 
a hour when it began coming down, cats and do; 
calls a heavy rain.’ 

I starts to say something, but Katie fligie 
shut-up, and I switches what I has on my mind 
thing that turns out to be worser. 

“How’s tricks?” I asks Magruder, and the ¢ 
spoiled. 

“That reminds me,” says Katie. ‘Me an Ti 
had a argument about a hand this afternoon i 
had five hearts to the ace and bid —— _ 

“T think you was right,” says Liz at ‘the et 
crime wave. 

“No,’’ opines Jim. ‘‘ You shoulda let Tillie play 
with four diamonds. How much was you set? 

““T wasn’t,”’ says the wife. “I made a gr, 

Even then I knows enough about bridge to 
the fact that a grand slam is the snake’s 
wife’s come-back don’t jar Magruder none. 

“Just the same, you was wrong,” he p 
a’ played the hand proper you’d ’a’ been s 
And Lizzie nods yes. 

“What woulda happened,” I asks, “if t 
monds had been played?” 

“Tillie woulda made ’em,”’ he answers. 

“A grand slam?” I wants to know. 

“No,” he says. “Just four.” 

“Well,” says I, “‘either you’re cuckoo or t 

“You wouldn’t understand,’”’ comes back 
me a charity look. ‘‘They is certain for 
tions that 

“T gets you,” I interrupts. “It would be 
holding his hands over his head, making t) 
nine flat, while another baby, keeping his a 
like it says in the book, doing it in eleven. 
tin medal to the bozo with the form that 
conventions. What the hell differen 
how you play ’em if you cop the wh 

“Please cut out them gutter gags, | 
wife, “‘and please don’t compare t 
athaletics with a gentile and digni 
bridge. They is lotta difference b 
that don’t use nothing excepting t 
legs and them that depends on th 
pleasures and profits.” 

“Jim says,” horns in Lizzie, “tha' 
wonderful mind to play proper.” 

“That let’s me and Katie out then, | 
ain’t got enough sense to keep out 
making a grand slam, and I ain’t got @ 
know why she should.” 

“Don’t call me she,’’ comes back 
“Maybe I was wrong about them hea 
you wouldn’t be so stubborn, and try 
to play. Then we four could get toge 


| zB 


‘think he’s cut out for a bridge 
ys Magruder. 
fon’t, eh?’’ I shoots back. “How 
take you to learn the game good?” 
” he answers, 
says I, “it will take me ’ 
i. at the mostest.”’ f 
me to teach you?”’ grins Magruder. i g 
vith?” lasks. “ You don’t mean to f Fy 
| 
\ 


ji got brains enough to play bridge 
senough left over to waste on me?”’ 
jat time the wife cuts in and throws 
_on this line of conversation. Ina 
{as the Magruders give themselves 
tir, leaving me and my family at the 
the wife. 

1 kisses good night, though, Katie 
, “Is you really gonna to learn to 
2 like you told Jim?” 

\tIam!”’ I comes back. 
jo where he heads in.” 


“T’ll show 


II 


(t day I hunts up High Spade Ken- 
ozo that isa champ at every kinda 
trom old maid to that French game that sounds 
like shimmy the fare. Him and me is good pals, 
‘staked him lotta times when he gets trimmed 
|n sessions with decks that is perfect strangers 


ilo you know about bridge?” I asks him. 
is they to know that I don’t?’’ he comes back. 
sy to get hep to?” I continues. 


jsays he, “even for you. Know the old whist 
( you?” 
nIremember something about it and that I has 


z stuff is the bidding,” explains High Spade. 
ead can play ’em after they’re down.” 

‘\ng,”’ I asks, “at the rate of two hours per day, 
a you to teach this flathead to play the game 


ie a half a dozen games of bridge. 


ghtta be pretty fair in a week,” 
he rush to the auction block?” 
nhow Magruder’s got my gander up with all his 
i the kinda high-spiced brains it takes to collect 
Wats for a flock of honors you ain’t even had to 
rand the grand education you got to have to 
1, of trumps stand up for a trick, and right away 
i agrees to sit in. He knows Jim. 

yn the river,” says he, “‘to help you pry that 
Né edition of Tightwads I Has Met loose from a 
ers. That cuckoo thinks more of a dime than he 
1 wife.” 

: respects,” I comes back, 


says Kennedy; 


“he ain’t got nothing 
X pting maybe nine cents. One of the reasons 
ts to learn how to throw a mean card in this 
tin is so I 
y| at Lizzie 
ti even 
nat she 
uffs ’em 
ivhile.”” 
‘| t,” says 
ieee but 
||) ideas in 
chat you 
a to use 
nN none in 
aie. Of 
gting the 
let to you 
z ing, and ~ 
tt thought up 
tl lose even his 
l omplexion to 
t}min the world 
1) get no pretty 
{ look at, but 
loes with the 
you gets ’em 
bearings on 
|. cashes or car- 
‘gotta under- 
hat this ain’t 
Vy proposition, 
m your wife 


! 


| know,” I an- 
» “but from 


the aces and kings in the 
k him for a row of grand 


“Ts You Really Gonna to 
Learn to Play Bridge 
Like You Told Jim?” 


with it now, it ain’t because he ain’t a sweet kid and 
sociable and not what you would call snobbish ——”’ 

“Can the comedy,” says High Spade. ‘‘ You'll work 
yourself up into a crying spell pretty soon over the way 
you been neglecting that ball and chain of yours. I don’t 
care nothing about her disposition or her looks. Can she 
play bridge? Answer me those.”’ 

“T guess she’s as good as the poultry she battles with,” 
I replies, ‘‘and, anyway, that Magruder hen ain’t got 
nothing on her. That don’t leave you nothing to do but 
to shape me up to take a fall outta that goof of a husband 
of hers.” . 

“That oughtn’t to be so hard,” says Kennedy. “From 
what I’ve seen of that baby’s play he ain’t so much of a 
much, and you got pretty good card sense, if any. The 
cards, maybe, will run wrong for you, but I can fix it so 
you'll win every fourth hand at the leastest.’”’ 

“How?” I asks. 

“You deal every fourth hand, don’t you?” comes back 
High Spade. 

“Outta my life!” says I. ‘Nix on the iced deck! If I 
can’t beat Magruder on the up and up and by the powers 
of my brain, I ain’t gonna try. Taking dough from him 
don’t interest me none. I just want to show that goof what 
a cinch a childish game like bridge is to a mastiff mentali- 
ties like I got 

“To get,” cuts in Kennedy. “All right, bo, drop over 
this afternoon. I’ll round up a couple of the boys and— 
don’t forget to bring along some decks of cards.” 

“Don’t I always when I play with you?” I comes back. 

That bob-tailed compliment don’t annoy him none, and 
before he beats it he tips me off on a book that I should get 
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about bridge which he says won’t help me none at play- 
ing the game, but which maybe would keep me from 
acting like I is cheating, bridge being one of them sports 
where you can be disgraced for life if you is caught 
doing some innocent thing like talking about shovels 
when you would like to see a spade led to you. 

I buys the book and for the next hour or 
so I plugs through the rules in back of it. I 
finds that they is more different ways of pull- 
ing bulls in the game than they is of a second- 
hand lizzie of getting outta order. From what 
I can see in a quick look a cuckoo could sit in 
the pastimes all night and without holding no 
card bigger ’an a six spot grab off all the dough 
just by watching close and collecting on foul 
tips and infield errors. 

In the afternoon I drifts over to Ken- 
nedy’s joint and rides the goat. Me knowing 
something about whist and having picked up 
a little of this and them about bridge by watch- 
ing the wife perform, I don’t have much 
troubles getting wise, and by the time the ses- 
sion’s run a coupla hours I’m good enough to get into a 


-argument with my partner about a rotten lead he makes 
‘ and almost win it. 


“This is a soft spot,”’ says I to Kennedy when we quits. 

“Any game is, the first time you try it,’’ comes back High 
Spade. “It’ll take you six months anyways to find out 
how much you don’t know about it.’’ 

Every afternoon for a week I take on Kennedy and his 
gang, and even he admits they is worse players than me, 
whichis that bozo’s limitin compliments. I don’t tell Katie 
nothing about what I’m doing, and when she asks me when 
I’m going to take some bridge lessons I stall her off with 
tired looks and yarns about how busy I is. 

About ten days after I starts learning the game and 
when I’m so good that I ain’t afraid to hook up with no- 
body I brings home the bridge book I been reading. 

Bue got a coupla minutes to myself today,’ I tells the 
wife, “‘and I scummed through some of this hop. What is 
they about this game that is supposed to make your brains 
turn handsprings? ‘It looks like the mush to me.” 

“Maybe yes,”’ comes back Katie, “but you is so smart 
I guess you could read a time-tables in the morning and 
build a locomotive all by yourself in the afternoon.” 

It ain’t in my schemes to get into a row with the wife, 
so I laughs merrily and changes the subject to one of the 
mere handfuls outta which even Katie can’t get no dis- 
agreements with me. After supper I gets back to bridge 
and tells the wife what I been reading in the book, not 
really, but what I wants her to think is my styles of play 
when I does play. 

She starts telling me how she does it, and in about a 
hour I’m hep to what to expect from her. 

“How about asking the Nelsons to come in and play a 
little while tonight?” I asks. 

The Nelsons lives across the hall from us and ain’t such 
a bad pair of deuce spots. The wife is tickled, and in a 
coupla minutes she comes back with ’em. 

“You will have to have lots of patience with him,” says 
the frau, meaning me, ‘“‘because he don’t know nothing 
about the game excepting what he read in a book today.” 

“T ain’t no roaring hell- 
cat at it myself,’’ comes 
back Nelson. ‘‘What’ll 
we play for?” 

“Make it easy,’’ says I. 
“Ten cents a point is 
enough for me.” 

“How much?” 
Mrs. Nelson. 

I gets her the wrong 
way on purpose, and looks 
embarrassed by my 
cheapness. 

“Well,” says I, ‘‘make 
it twenty cents or thirty 
or whatever you is used 
to playing for. I’m 
willing to pay for my 
lessons.” 

Sion tt. mind 
him,” cuts in the 
wife. ‘“He’s got rub- 
bles in his mind. 
We’ll play for a 
twentieth a couple. 
You got any ideas,” 
she asks me, “‘how 
much you could lose 
at a cent a point, 
even?” 

“Three for four 
dollars?’”’ I guesses. 


gasps 


“A minute,” she 
comes back. “If you 
I Loses All Commands to Myself and (Continued on 
Flops the Cards Face Up on the Table Page 90) 
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Mug Mac! 


BY J. E. 


DL, LeU Sad Res Fou 


the front hall Webb Hammill was a little ashamed 

of his failure to dislike the older man. Somehow in 
his unwilling respect for Bowen he suspected himself of dis- 
loyalty to the father who lay dead on the other side of the 
closed parlor door, to the stepmother who had listened in 
grim-lipped silence to Jay Bowen’s clumsy expressions of 
sympathy. 

He waited for the other man to speak, aware intuitively 
that Bowen had something more to say. There was an 
uneasy silence, while Bowen fiddled with his gray whisker, 
as if embarrassed. Webb Hammill’s mind moved back- 
ward to disconnected memories of the store, where Jay 
Bowen had always been a formidable figure to Loring 
Hammill’s boy. He thought of the time when Bowen had 
given him a great lump of putty, delightfully plastic and 
aromatic; the smell of linseed oil seemed to lie in the flat 
closed air of the hall. There had been other occasions—the 
pocketful of shingle nails, the broken set of toy garden 
tools, the unforgetable pair of skates. 

He was oppressed by these recollections now. They 
seemed to accuse him of having been cheaply bought away 
from allegiance to a family grievance. His father had 
resented the gifts, he remembered; had spoken bitterly 
about them at the table. 

““That’s Jay Bowen for you—kept me slaving for him for 
sixteen years without a raise, and thinks he can square it 
with a three-dollar pair of skates!” 

It seemed to Webb Hammill that he ought to have 
shared in that attitude, even then, instead of thinking 
about the skates. He reproached himself for remembering 
them now, for that sudden sense of gratitude toward old 
Bowen that revived in him. 

“Webb, I—I didn’t want to say anything to her” —Jay 
Bowen jerked his head toward the sitting-room door—“ but 
I thought maybe you’d be kind of short of cash and 5 

He brought an old-fashioned purse from a trousers 
pocket. Webb Hammill recognized it, remembering how 
he had stood expectantly before this man, watching him 
fumble in that very purse for a pair of nickels or even dimes, 
when George Bowen, 
swaggering a little, had 
led the way back to the 
rear of the store. 
Bowen had always 
given Webb as much as 
George, even though, 
afterward, George had 
successfully asserted 
his claim on a commis- 
sion. 


AN HE followed Jay Bowen out to the cold darkness of 


Queer, He Hadn't 


Noticed How White the Old Fellow’s Hair and Whiskers Were Getting 


-use trying to keep on at college, now.” 


Jair Kehler 


ALLEN 


“Sickness runs into money,’’ Bowen was saying apolo- 
getically, ‘‘and I guess your father never made out to put 
much by, Webb. You better just take this. No need to say 
anything.’’ Again he wagged his head at the sitting-room 
door as he put a tightly folded wad of bills in Webb’s hand. 

“T’?__Webb’s fingers closed on the money against his 
will—“‘it’s mighty good—I’ll pay it back as soon as I can.” 

“No hurry, Webb.” Bowen buttoned his over- 
coat with a touch of relief. ‘‘Don’t let it worry 
you.” He hesitated a moment with a hand on the 
door knob. ‘‘Have you made any plans yet?” 

Webb shook his head. “Not exactly, 
sir. Have to get a job, of course. No 


For just a moment he managed to 
feel decently hostile. George Bowen 
wouldn’t have to quit college; he’d go on 
through the three and a half years that 
were left, while Webb Hammill held his 
nose to the grindstone. It wasn’t fair; 
Loring Hammill’s phrase came back to 
him. Some people got more than their 
share, doing nothing to deserve it. 

“Suppose not,’’ said Bowen. “Too 
bad, Webb. He was set on making a 
lawyer out of you.”’ He seemed to con- 
sider deliberately, turning the knob back 
and forth. ‘Might come down to the 
store and see me when you get ready. 
Be needing somebody now.” 

Webb understood the proffer of a job. 
For a moment it invited him; he seemed 
to catch the pleasing smells of the long 
narrow store—new rope and varnished 
wood and the queer scent of metals. 
Always the place had tempted him; his 
first impressions had gone deep; it was 
a fascinating, mysterious treasure cave, 
inexhaustibly stocked with delightfully 
forbidden things—a whole counterful 
of jackknives, shining new saws and 
chisels and axes, bins overflowing with 
bright nails. Even his later enlighten- 
ment had not effaced its appeal. 

He had been disturbed by the prospect 
of seeking a job, ever since the telegram 
had called him home. Bracing some stranger for work; 
taking blunt refusals; attacking some unfamiliar business, 
at the bottom, of course, if he was lucky enough to find 
an opening. It would be a lot easier to work for old Jay 
Bowen in the hardware store; he’d feel at home there. 

He roused himself to reject the thought, as if he could 
hear his father’s voice crying out at the suggestion. Always 
Loring Hammill had regretted the original mistake of get- 
ting into that rut. The word echoed in his son’s brain. A 
rut, that got deeper and deeper as you traveled in it; doing 
the same things year after year, till you dropped in the 
harness, like Loring Hammill, no matter how you tried to 
climb out. He thought of his father’s dogged efforts to 
escape from that deepening groove he had hated—the 
pathetic hopefulness with which he had snatched at any- 
thing that promised release. The oak bookshelves in the 
shabby sitting room were full of pamphlet lessons 
in uncrowded arts; there were still a few surviv- 
ing relics of that course in taxidermy to confirm 
the assertions of the framed diploma that con- 
ferred on Loring Hammill the degree of D. S. T. 
And on the stand beside his father’s bed he had 
found a gayly printed prospectus from a long- 
distance university specializing in the art of the 
screen drama. Loring Hammill had 
begun to fill out the blanks in a question- 
naire devised to reveal latent talent. 
Upstairs, dusty and tarnished, he had 
come upon that brass plate that offered 
Loring Hammill’s services as a Doctor 
of Naturopractic. 

“T’ll come down as soon as I can,” 
he said, his voice dropping to a diplo- 
matic whisper. Mrs. Hammill had keen 
ears and the sitting-room door was thin. 
No use letting her overhear. 

“Don’t want to hurry you, Webb. 
But I can use you any time that 
you’re ready. Right busy at the store 
this time of year, and I don’t get any 
younger.” 


Bowen, back at the fraternity house, secure 
malice of circumstance; to Effie Larned, lau 
him as they danced at the high-school prom; 
vision of the law office that he and George B 
share; and back to the long counters of the st 
Jay Bowen pottering over his ledgers in the} 
hole at the rear. He could see Webb Ha 
counter, wearing black cuff protectors and 
people—on Effie Larned. 
‘Will that be all today, Miss Larned? 
lot of these new electric toasters a 
He’d call her Miss Larned, from the wron| 
counter. Effie’d been democratic, all right, bt 
difference between Webb Hammill, halfback o 
high-school team, and Webb Hammill, cler. 
Bowen’s store. And yet—he went back to t 
strangely reconciled to the prospect, his cons 
ing him weakly for the surrender it seemed 
“What did he want with you?”’ 
Webb started almost guiltily at his stepmothe 
He was suddenly aware of a new compassion for 
met her eyes, saw the faded prettiness of hers 
above the cheap ugly black dress. It was goingt 
on her if he slid down into that rut after his fath 
always been eagerly ambitious for him, alway 
giving him his chance. 
“Nothing much,” he said, moving his glanee@ 
her level, inquisitive stare. 4 
She laughed thinly. ( 
“No wonder you don’t want to tell me,” 
voice lifting a tone. “I know. He’s after yo 
to get you down there in the store, wasting 
him, the same as your father!”’ She dre 
with a harsh, rasping noise. ‘‘That’s Jay Be 
Couldn’t even wait till your father’s bum 
comes up here after you!” 


0 


bi 


ma 


,00k his head. In the course of years he had 
he family conviction that his father was heart- 
yited for Jay Bowen’s profit, but somehow now 
{ it—doubted, at least, any deliberate cupidity 


yen’s part. 


know. Guess he means it kindly, ma. Not so 


going begging these days.” 


her starve!’’ She came to her feet, her thin 
haking with the sudden passion in her speech. 
going to get you in that rut, Webb! He shan’t 


? 


zo out and beg first 


now, ma—it’s all right.’’ He patted her shoul- 
“Don’t you take on like that. I know what 


I’m going to get ahead, all right.” 


a sudden opening before him. “I got it all 
t,ma. I can study law at night—they’ve got a 
’s just run for fellows like me. Takes a year 


that’s nothing.” 


ghtened quickly, and he saw that the idea had 
imagination. He elaborated it confidently. 
yen was taking an arts degree before going to 
Hammill would actually be ahead of him—be 
yefore George was out of college. It was queer, 
that the prospect failed to invite; maybe, after 
yt ambitious. He glanced almost furtively at 
sher, half afraid that she might suspect. But 
ready deep in the future; they’d move out 


ye and have a car; people would see! 
ouldn’t be a bad notion to 
b,”’ he went on. ‘‘We could 
oay, and i 

youldn’t tire you all out, so 
’t study at night,’ she cut 
father always said that for 
said that it didn’t take any 
king. That was the main 
vated it so. A smart man, 

away.” 

Ived in fresh tears. Webb 
er awkwardly. It was a re- 
it settled with no more of a 
vas agood notion, the night- 
ne. A fellow wouldn’t get 
ying that. In three years he 
zood a lawyer as if he’d had 
i forit. He thought of Effie 
[a sense of regained stand- 
syould look at it just as his 
( did; she’d respect him all 
wr making his way against 


‘ 
Jonscience troubled him, in 
plausible reasonings. He 
he idea of the store enough; 
/ally glad that he’d hit ona 
lig that job without forfeit- 
itions, glad that he’d spend 
ie years down there behind 
wen’s counter, in the very 
| held his father like a trap. 


II 


Bowen was late again, and 
‘ammill, watching the clock, 
‘ast a stubborn feeling of 
| respite. He discovered a 
jaste for the coming inter- 
he proceeded methodically 
ning routine, rehearsed his 
mula of resignation, soften- 
ses that suddenly sounded 
1) rateful. 

i of the sun seemed to give 
2w cheerfulness; there was 
ng of regret in the thought 
t; he caught himself sur- 
€ ew showcases with a sense 
they’d been his idea, like 
t/ement of the wall cabinets. 
‘ed show window, with its 
{ otor accessories; the new 
i ting—it seemed to Webb 
it he would leave part of 
‘'when he went. He set his 
ly on his resolves, fingering 
tok in his inner pocket by 
‘ering a fading ambition. 
out the book and consulted 
‘figures. He’d been doing 
2e his stepmother’s remar- 
»prived him of her moral 
43 share of the money for 
¢i furniture had added over 
: - dollars at one stroke, and 
ti in his fixed expenses had 
Nripled his weekly deposit. 


of Harvey, Colison & Schwarz, to leave a balance against 
the time when he’d be fitting up an office of his own. Some- 
how the figures had served as a sort of substitute for his 
stepmother’s proddings. Now, as he studied them, they 
were remotely irritating. He put the book away impa- 
tiently as an early rising salesman carried in his sample 
cases. It was a relief to be interrupted. 

He was still listening inattentively to persuasive tales of 
easy profits when the sound of the door drew his glance 
away from the samples. Hester Bowen came toward him 
with the store books. He made short work of the salesman. 

“No. We don’t believe in these goods ourselves and we 
can’t make our customers believe in ’em. We never buy 
stock unless we can back it up with our own say-so.” 

The man argued the point. The device would sell itself, 
he declared; naturally it wouldn’t give the service of a 
motor-driven device, but 

“Nothing doing,” said Hammill curtly. “We're in the 
business of relaying belief, here. Our job is to choose stock 
that we think is worth its price and to hand our faith in it 
along to our trade. We may be wrong, but that’s how we 
do business. Sorry. Good morning.” 

He turned quickly to Hester. ‘‘Where’s Mr. Bowen?” 

“The doctor thought he’d better stay in bed awhile. 
I’ve brought you the books.” 

“Serious?” 

Webb Hammill’s concern was honest. Three years of 
close association hadn’t taught him to hate old Jay Bowen 


“—I’d Rather Not Tell Father Just Yet, If You’re Quite Sure it’s Not Necessary. He’d Fret”’ 
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decently, even when his stepmother had been by to remind 
of family wrongs. He saw the girl’s brows draw together. 

“T think not. The doctor says he’ll be all right in a few 
days if he’s careful. But at his age, of course te 

“Of course. You tell him not to worry about the store. 
I’ll manage all right till he gets back.’ 

She smiled faintly. ‘‘Oh, he knows that. He—he thinks 
a lot of your—your ability, Webb. He often says that 
you’ve a natural gift for running a store.” 

Webb Hammill shrugged. A natural gift for this sort of 
thing, eh? Another way of saying he wasn’t good enough 
for anything else! A sudden resentment woke in him under 
the girl’s even glance. She was patting him on the back, 
trying to jolly him, now that the store needed him. He 
thought of George Bowen’s later manner toward him— 
affably jocular, as always, but touched now with a hint of 
conscious patronage—as if George had said, in words: 
“Nothing snobbish about me—perfectly willing to talk to 
you, even if you are nothing but a drudge for my father.” 
There had been no mention, for a year or two, of that part- 
nership scheme. 

Webb felt the same condescension now in Hester. 
Always, till today, he had rather liked her, found some- 
thing restful and pleasing in her calm, even though he 
compared it unfavorably with Effie’s vivid eagerness and 
vivacity. 

“T couldn’t help hearing what you said to that sales- 
man,” she was saying. “I liked it, Webb. It sounded as 
if—as if you were proud of the store— 
the way father is.”’ 

Again he felt a sting in the speech. 
She took it for granted that he could 
afford to be proud of being a clerk ina 
dinky little store! Impulse prodded 
him to frankness. 

“Of course I’ll stick around till your 
father’s back,” he heard himself saying, 
in a tone that reminded him agreeably 
of George’s expansive good humor, 
“but it’s sort of inconvenient. I was 
going to tell your father this morning 
that I wanted to get through the first 
of the month. No need to bother him 
now, but i 

He enjoyed the dismay in her look. 
For the moment he was really glad that 
he was going. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” Her voice was dif- 
ferent, somehow. “Ithought—I got the 
idea from father that you—that you 
liked it- here. I know he wants you to 
stay. If’’—she hesitated—“‘if it’s a 
question of money ——’”’ 

He shook his head. “‘No. I’m quit- 
ting the game, that’s all. Finished my 
course at the law school this month, and 
I’ve got a chance with Abe Schwarz.” 

“Oh.” She seemed to reflect deliber- 
ately, her eyes holding his. “I didn’t 
know you had kept on with that idea. 
I thought—you mustn’t stay if it will 
interfere.” 

“Oh, that’sallright. There’snorush. 
I’d just as lief stick around awhile, 
especially the way things are. Don’t 
have to start in down at Schwarz’s till 
next month, anyway. Just thought I 
better tell you.” 

“Yes, of course.” She laid the books 
onthe counter. ‘“I—I’d rather not tell 
father just yet, if you’re quite sure it’s 
not necessary. He’d fret. But he 
wouldn’t want to stand in your light, 
of course, any more than I would. I—I 
hope you'll do awfully well, Webb.” 

“Thanks.”’ 

He was ashamed, unreasonably, of his 
haste. It was only fair to tell her, give 
her all the warning he could, and yet he 
felt mean; he might have waited till 
old Bowen was back on the job. Hester 
must be worried about her father—too 
bad to bother her with the business too. 

“T’ll hang on as long as I’m needed,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Don’t let it make any trouble 
for him—or you, Hester. I just wanted 
you to know, that’s all.” 

She nodded and went out. He won- 
dered why he had never noticed how 
well she walked. There was some- 
thing—something proud about her. He 
thought of Effie Larned. Effie would 
clap her hands and tell him that she 
just couldn’t bear it! He grinned at the 
remembered phrase—Effie always said 
that of anything that pleased her. He’d 
tell her about Schwarz tonight. 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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S trorainary all over this ex- 


traordinary world are people 

so ignorant of it, so remote 
from its practical methods, so out 
of touch with its ways and means, 
that for all purposes of daily ex- 
istence they might as well be liv- 
ing on Mars or Aldebaran. You 
think they are in circuses, per- 
haps, or insane asylums or mon- 
asteries. Not at all; one may be 
in your own laundry in the base- 
ment! You think they will wear 
fantastic garments, have odd ex- 
pressions of countenance, shriek 
out compromising and _ telltale 
phrases. Far from it; they are 
more probably dressed in tailored 
shirts or worn derby hats, like 
your own; their faces are almost 
certainly the tight-closed shut- 
ters of the most jealously guarded 
houses in the world; their words 
are few and dull—for they scorn 
to speak or have lost the power. 
That is why you don’t notice 
them, you see. 

Had the late and never-to-be- 
sufficiently-regretted Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes passed Miss Vander- 
pool on her lonely bench in the 
park, on that chilly October 
afternoon, he would have settled 
her case, from the outer fringes of 
his attention, in about seventy 
seconds. 

A middle-aged—or nearly so; 
it might have been illness or 
anzemia— woman; spinster, as- 
suredly; worn but thoroughly 
good clothes, three or four years 
behind the mode, gift of a rich 
patron, undoubtedly; roughened 
hands, hardly a stenographer; 
drawn face with black-ringed, 
dark brown eyes, hunger and 
depression; firm, tight-shut lips, 
pride and a pretty clear idea of 
where she stood; a good, even 
very good Gladstone bag of fine 
solid leather on the ground beside 
her, no money-for the rent, look- 
ing for ajob. You will find them, 
every October, and sometimes 
during the eleven other months 
of the year, in every large city in 
every country of this implacable 
old world. 

But Mr. Holmes would have 
been—though it seems almost 
blasphemous for me to say so, 
who rank among his most fanatic 
admirers— quite wrong in almost 
every point of his diagnosis of 
Miss Vanderpool. Beyond the 
facts that she was unmarried and very hungry and not a 
stenographer—and all these statements are surely rather 
negative— Mr. Holmes wouldn’t have placed Miss Vander- 
pool at all accurately. And he would have rubbed his 
hands with glee and put away his hypodermic syringe and 
telegraphed to Doctor Watson instantly if he had had any 
idea of what Miss Vanderpool had come from and what 
she was moving toward. As I think you will admit later. 

To her, sitting thus beside her bag, staring at the fallen 
leaves about her feet, there bounded suddenly out of no- 
where a magnificent blue Angora cat of vast size and 
beautiful proportions. Waving its plumy tail the creature 
fawned about her, purring and nuzzling. Mechanically 
she reached out her hand and patted it. 

Now if you know, anything about Angora cats you will 
know that there is only one way to pat them—as if you 
eared nothing about them. Invited, they scorn you; 
tolerated and comprehended, they respect you, even ad- 
mire you. Miss Vanderpool’s casual caress expressed just 
the exact amount of interest required and appreciated by 
an Angora cat, and this one recognized a fit mistress. It 
jumped into her lap. She continued to stroke it mechani- 
eally, and the animal curled itself into comfort and snored 
loudly. The leaves whirled about them. 

Suddenly a hoarse coughing voice neared them. 

“Queenie! Come, Queenie!” the voice called, and in a 
moment more, heavy difficult breathing filled the air. 
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A Man’s Hand Pointed a Short Empty Tube, She Thought, at Her. ‘“‘Well?’’ Said the 
Man, in a Low Grating Voice 


A large, fattish woman hurried, panting, toward them, 
a shallow basket on her arm, her feathered hat askew over 
a flushed, excited face. Her breath came in rasping, chok- 
ing gusts; she could hardly walk. 

At sight of the group on the bench she almost sobbed 
with relief. 

“Queenie, I thought I’d lost you, sure!” she cried, 
strangling. “‘Just—just hold her, will you, a minute for 
me? I’m all in!” 

She sank on the bench and struggled with her breathing. 

““She seems t’—t’ take t’ you,” she got out huskily. 
“Hang on t’ her, will you?” 

“‘She’ll stay,’”’ said Miss Vanderpool quietly. 

“Used to ’em, aren’t you?” the woman asked, more 
easily now. ‘I e’n see that.” 

“Yes, I’m used to them,” said Miss Vanderpool. 

They sat in silence. The early stars of October began to 
peer out. The great park stretched out beyond them, 
curiously empty. 

“Tt’s gettin’ easier now,’’ said the woman, “‘t’ tell you 
the truth. I d’know what’s the matter with me! A cold 
on your chest’s one thing, but this is fierce. S’pose it’s the 
flu?’ 

“‘T hope not,’’ said Miss Vanderpool. 

“T had to get her to the vet, anyhow,” said the woman. 
“T tried castor oil, ’n’ everything, and it wasn’t any good. 
Hair in her stummick, I guess. What d’you do?”’ 
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“T think butter is ti 
Miss Vanderpool. | 

“Ah,” said the wome; 
fully, “so he said. Well, 
obliged, I’m sure. I a 
get along now. It hi} 
breathe outdoors. ( 
Queenie!” 

She rose heavily, by 
refused to leave her e| 
and spit at the proffer 

“What do you kn! 
that?” the woman eriec¢! 
here, you crazy thing!’ 

Queenie snarled and 8) 

‘Oh, Lord!” the’ 
groaned. ‘I swearl ai 
strength t’ lift her! An( 
collar at the vet's. §; 
got t’ get that cross-tc 
are you goin’ uptown?’ 

“T’m not going anywl 
Miss Vanderpool. ) 

Now this she meant 
But the woman, natural, 
construed her to mean 
was, for the moment, ; 
and jumped at the chat 

“Then would you mit 
over a few steps t’ the 
asked eagerly. “T’ll taki 
for you if you'll take h 
an awful valuable eat 
know what I’d do ’f 
happened her. You k 
itis! 

Without a word Mis 
pool rose, holding the ca 
woman, carrying bag ai 
basket, panted beside h 
the street. 

The car was crowded 
mal restless and suspicic 
hung on the step. Th 
tor urged them in angri 

“You’ve got aright t 
animal in the basket, ] 
shouted. 

“Here, help me!” sh 
and between them they 
the protesting animal ur 
and struggled into the « 

“‘T’ve put in your nic 
woman assured her hus 

It was well that she 
Miss Vanderpool’s po 
been picked that mort 
she had not a penny int 

She sat in silence, th 
parently satisfied, quit 
basket, its owner swayi 
strap some distance ay 
looked quietly at the ne 
dress opposite and | 
Slovak workman 
his strap against her knees. She seemed 
type of woman that goes home on a cross-t 
night of her life. And yet Miss Vanderpool hai 
a negress or a Czecho-Slovak in her life, a 
been in a street car! When the woman got 
warning backward glance, at her, she follow 
request released the captive Queenie. 

“T feel kind o’ dizzy,”’ said the woman, t 
violet eyes that must once have been very BD 
her silent assistant. “D’you mind just 
minute more? It ain’t far.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Miss Vanderpool, and 
on. The woman sighed heavily. Her gait 
tain, irregular stroll of the fever victim. — 

They were in a dingy, not too dirty side 
certain air of down-at-heel respectability, 
not quite gone. Few shops, and those small 
dull brown line of boarding and rooming” 
shabby signs were on every wrought-iron po 
every window. Some children played a last 
cold wind; papers and other refuse blew ab 
poorish women and slouching men passed t 
not a very savory side of New York, but as MIs 
pool had never been in New York before she was 
position to institute comparisons. : 

Before one of the dingiest of the houses, wi 
portico was badly broken, the woman stopped, | 
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nd the basket with a sigh of relief, and found a 
»some difficulty, in the bottom of her wrist bag. 
id up the steps, oblivious apparently of her com- 
4d tried to fit the key into the lock, but with poor 


*hand shaking,” she called down fretfully. ‘‘ The 
ng slips on me! Come and try, won’t you?”’ 
itly Miss Vanderpool mounted the steps, aban- 
e bag and basket until her hostess’ shrill warning 
r that she must manage them both, as well as 
Then easily fitting the key she flung open the 
> woman staggered in and sank in plain exhaus- 
e lowest step of the oilclothed stairs that ran up 
dark stale entry hall. 

about made it!’’stte gasped, and dropped in a 
he stairs. 

ciously Miss Vanderpool closed the door, and 
in the dark. 

Light the gas!”’ said:-the woman in a hoarse 
“Matches near the door. I s’pose you d’know 
ork it though.” 

5s Vanderpool was quite accustomed to gas, never 
‘en an electric switch, and she found the box 
the wall very easily and lit the spluttering hall 


man recovered herself quickly, as she had in the 
‘rising, led the way slowly upstairs and down the 
» middle one of three doors. She found matches 
t a burner on the side wall, and dropped upon a 
ither sofa. i 
‘minute,’ she whispered. “I feel like a fool, but 
I’m going to be sick and no mistake this time! 
jad some tea! I’m dead with thirst, but I’m so 
| too. Don’t go off, will you? I’m all alone and 
t so rotten in m’ life! Don’t go!” 

t go,’ said Miss Vanderpool. ‘Can I get you 


on,” the woman answered dully, ‘‘back there. 
everything. Darn good sport. Never forget it. 
or you some day.”’ 

aed back drowsily and Miss Vanderpool went 
ird room, a kitchen. . It was in fair order, not so 
1 clumsily furnished as the sitting room she had 
1 had a dismal secondhand atmosphere. There 
set of aluminum cooking utensils, a polished gas 
‘rtain efficient completeness about it that would 
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have surprised a close observer of the old house and its 
street. But Miss Vanderpool was not a close observer. 

She boiled water and made tea, quickly and easily. She 
cut a fresh loaf and made toast and buttered it, her mouth 
working oddly as she did so. Finding a completely laid 
tray on a table, she added her work to it, and carried it in 
to the sofa. The woman stirred at the strong odor of the 
very excellent tea, gulped down the cup handed her and 
drew a long breath. 

“That goes to the spot!’ she sighed. ‘“‘ You’re a first- 
rate chum, aren’t you? Where’s your cup? Aren’t you 
hungry?” 

“Thank you,” said Miss Vanderpool gravely, and get- 
ting a second cup she ate and drank for the first time in 
twenty-four hours. 

At the second piece of toast she grew nervous and 
devoured the rest brutally. The woman smiled, with 
bright glassy eyes, 

“Say,” she began, ‘‘you wanted that, didn’t you?”’ 

“‘T had no dinner,”’ said Miss Vanderpool. 

“Ah,” said the woman, “that so? Wait a minute.” 

She went, with a firmer step now, back into the kitchen 
and could be heard moving about there. Presently she 
returned with a plate of cold ham and a large helping of 
potato salad. 

“This was left,” she said. ‘‘ The party it was got for left 
in a hurry, and I don’t seem to want anything but tea and 
a scrap o’ toast these days. It’s this cold on m’ chest. 
Eat it to save it—won’t you?” 

And Miss Vanderpool ate it. The dark rings faded from 
under her eyes; a deep drowsiness grew over her. 

The woman lit a gas log under the hideous wooden 
mantel and stretched out her feet to the warmth. 

“Why not lay back on the couch a bit?” she said, cough- 
ing. . ‘‘A nap’ll do you good, dearie. I’ll have some more 
tea and try to warm up. Here, Queenie, I'll get your 
supper.” 

Through a haze Miss Vanderpool watched her moving 
slowly about, pouring something into a saucer, cutting 
something with a knife that slipped and clattered. With 
her hat still on she sank against the leather sofa and slept 
heavily. 

The intolerable stuffy heat of the room woke her in the 
morning. The gas log still burned and the woman sprawled 
heavily in the big chair in front of it. She had moved the 
chair away slightly, and put her feet up on another; her 


face was flushed and mottled. She muttered in her sleep. 

Miss Vanderpool rose from the couch, picked up her hat 
from the floor, and with one appraising glance at the 
woman, turned out the gas log, turned out the gas burner 
in the wall, opened the one window. A gray steady rain 
was falling. The window had an odd architectural effect; 
there was, indeed, no original plan for a window, as the 
room was the middle room of a narrow city house, built 
close against its neighbors. But a little jog or bay in the 
end of it had been knocked through, and the double doors 
between it and the front and back rooms fastened solidly 
together. The back room, sunny and human, was the 
original New York dining room, changed intd a practical 
modern kitchen. But this anomaly meant nothing to 
Miss Vanderpool, who had never been in a New York 
house. 

She approached the woman and touched her gently on 
the shoulder. 

“Wake up,” she said in a firm low voice. ‘‘ Where is 
your bedroom? You must go to bed.” 

The woman rose like a somnambulist, and, half sup- 
ported by her guest, got herself somehow up the dingy 
stairs, opened the door of the room over the sitting room, 
and fell limply on the bed. The same odd-looking window 
gave a little light and air to a bedchamber curiously un- 
likely for that house. But Miss Vanderpool saw nothing 
irrelevant in the heavy brass bed with its rose-colored silk 
quilt, frayed and not too clean; the mussed pink draperies 
of the toilet table, covered with heavy silver utensils; the 
fringed and faded rosy chairs; the thick scrolled Turkey 
carpet, where stained roses twisted and clambered. Fool- 
ish, simpering photogravures of Watteau belles and beaus 
were framed in deep gold against the spotted gilt wall 
paper: it all created a factitious luxury, a crippled ele- 
gance, that showed, suddenly, the woman on the bed for 
what was left of an opulently handsome creature. 

As Miss Vanderpool undressed her deftly and slipped a 
nightgown from the crowded closet over her head, her 
hands caught the feel of fine lawn; the lace on the shoul- 
ders was never made on a machine. She loosened and 
combed out the thick auburn hair, which would have been 
lighter and streaked with gray if left to itself, and washed 
the flushed face skillfully with water from an old-fashioned 
piece of plumbing masked with black walnut. It did not 


seem old-fashioned to Miss Vanderpool, as it was the only 
(Continued on Page 69) 


“Tt’s Gettin’ Easier Now,’’ Said the Woman, ‘“‘t’ Tell You the Truth. I d’Know What's the Matter With Me!”’ 
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European 
countries that 
have entered into 
the international 
aéronautic agree- 
ment the rule has 
been laid down 
that the owner of 
the land owns the 
air only so far as 
is necessary for 
the convenient 
conduct of his ac- 
tivities. Allabove 
that belongs to 
the government. 
At the time this 
article is being 
written there is a 
bill—The Civil 
Aéronautics Act 
of 1923—well ad- 
vanced in Con- 
gress, which 
probably will and 
certainly should 
pass, giving our 
Government ju- 
risdiction over the 
air. Under this 
enactment the 
courts will un- 
doubtedly hold 
that the man who 
owns the land is 
entitled to enough 
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air room above it to carry on his usual occupa- 
tion—room for his barn weather vane, his hay 
stackers, his windmill, and perhaps for the 
boys to play Anthony over, but all space above 
that belongs to the Government. The Govern- 
ment will thus come into possession of more blue 
sky than all its citizen promoters have ever sold, 


and it will be of far more value. 


What is it doing, and going to do, with this vast 
new possession—this continent upon a continent? 
Use it? Rent it out? Or turn it back to the buz- 


zards and the solitary gray eagles? 


In May, 1917, one of the writers prepared for THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post one of the first articles on aéro- 
nautics published after our entry into the war. We have 
just been checking over the situation at that time with the 
latest reports of the air service to note what actual progress 


America has made. 


Above—Bombing the G:102 
by Martin Bombers 
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War Department Legal Adviser at the Congress on International Aviation Legislation at Prague 


uu7e (2) aS Bo Yn 
and Williama Il. amalby 


air service of 83808 men. About 1300 of these men were in 


At that time we had one elementary training school for the balloon and airship companies; 240 in attack squad- 
flyers, at North Island, San Diego; and in the whole Army rons; 652 in bombardment squadrons; 888 in pursuit 


just one small, poorly equipped flying squadron, with about squadrons and 1271 in observation squadrons. The rest 
fifty-five airplanes, and only thirty-five men who could fly. were distributed in the various departments. 
On the signing of the Armistice we had actually at the 


real advance we made during that 
time. At the close of the war there 
were perhaps fifteen thousand men 
who could take a plane into the air, 
and the poorest of them could do in- 
finitely more with it than the best 
of our flyers in 1917. 


Commercial Air Lines 


O MUCH had been learned, and 

so many men trained, that the 
feeling was strong that this new con- 
tinent of the air was almost con- 
quered. We expected that not only 
would the air branch of the Army 
and Navy be built up and kept at 
the highest point of effectiveness for 
future defense but that it was only 
a matter of months, or a few years 
at most, before chartered lanes for 
passengers and commerce would be 
more numerous in the air than the 
rail right-of-ways on the ground. 

The military department has kept 
its tryst with the air as faithfully as 
possible, considering the clipping of 
its wings by the shears of economy. 
At the beginning of 1922 the Army 
had a total enlisted strength in the 


PHOTOS, BY U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The U.S. S. Shawmut and the Airship D:-4 Observing the Bombing of U-1i7 


At Left—Mummert ‘‘Cootie,”’ 
28H. P., 2<Cylinder Engine 


Our Slump in the Use of Ai 


UT this is in the future; and when we com 

to comparing our actual accomplishment 
But commercially our progress here in America in the mercial uses of the air with the hundredsof ere 
Front forty-five squadrons, 767 pilots, 481 observers and _ use of the air has been disappointing. There has beensome day between the various countries of Europe 
740 airplanes. But this represents only a fraction of the advance, of course, and there are a number of commercial ment seems disappointingly small, so sma’ 
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a seventy-five-minute ride from Key 
the city of lovely colors. Besides reg 
there are several hundred flying sti 
various points throughout the countr 
passengers are carried on special trip 
machines are usually owned by some ¢ 


man, who rents his machine by the ho 
the trip. : 

And other and more ambitious project 
foot. A large company was recently organ 
a view to establishing airship service betwe 
ica and all other parts of the world. The first 
posed is from New York to Chicago and the Paci 
This company plans to operate huge flying ships of 
mately 4,000,000 cubic feet each, which will carry 
sengers and thirty tons of express, and make C] 
ten hours from New York, and the Pacific 


gives the impressio 
slump in the use of a 
this slump should oe 
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military enthusiasm. 
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3 canons 

od and we rode the plateaus between to their 
points, from which the rims dropped away into 
res that opened into the mighty Cafion of the 
Frequently we halted on these points and trained 
;on distant rims and hidden valleys buried there 
ecessible cliffs, timbered flat tops of buttes that 
had ever scaled, rising apart from the vast sweep 
ated walls that buttressed this greatest of the 
jons. 

the valleys we visited was watered by one or 
gs, some six or eight miles apart. The water was 
sold, but every such spot was tramped into one 
3; mudhole for as far down the valley as the 
he spring stayed above the surface, a wallow- 
or stock. The Grand Cafion National Park in- 
onder strip along the north rim; but the line has 
blazed, so it is difficult to determine whether or 
sttain point is in or out of the park; which in 
ce would not make the least difference, since the 
ave been issued drift permits under which any 
. drifts across the park line will not be looked 
sespassers. Now, the closing of a country to 
sept by drift permits is equivalent to throwing 
nm. 


Favorite Haunt of the Buck Deer 


Eis any feed in the area the cows will drift there 
_ it; or, failing this, they will drift there with a 
iasion by some rider. In this particular case 
mall difference, as virtually the whole of the 
oth the north and south rims is grazed; and 
2e is cited merely to throw a trifle of light on 
which the average drift permit operates. 
thy water holes constitute another valid 
every park should be closed to graz- 
2 of the 110,000,000 owners who 
| them are entitled to clean camp 
ainst the asserted rights of a few 
‘50 run their herds on the public 
“his, too, is merely cited as an in- 
\,e general chain and is by no means 
ss an indictment of those whose 
yTaze on the Kaibab and the north 
park. At the present time these 
Sots are visited by less than a dozen 
3. year, so the grazing works no hard- 
| public. Furthermore, the outfits whose 


Te... BY. iF Tm a ; interests are chiefly 
By Mal G. Evarts  concemed have 


proved themselves 

public spirited to 
the extent that they have volunteered to 
vacate the upper strip of the Kaibab if it 
is taken in as a pack-trail park provided 
that their improvements be appraised at 
a fair valuation. 

Bill Vaughn eventually rode to Quaking 
Asp Spring, his eye somewhat improved 
but still in bad shape, and the following 
day we packed fifteen or eighteen miles 
in a northwesterly direction to Indian 
Hollow. The aspen thickets and scrub- 
oak side hills of the hollow seem to be 
the favorite haunt of the old bucks of the 
Kaibab. I saw between thirty and forty 
bucks in a distance of less than half a 
mile up one of the draws. The antlers 
carried by some of those old fellows 
eclipsed anything I had ever seen worn 
by a deer in the past. It is only natural 
that there should be some fine heads in a 
country where bucks are almost as com- 
mon as jackrabbitsin Kansas; but the fre- 
quent occurrence of this massive growth 
of antlers must be chiefly attributed to 
the ideal winter-feed conditions. 

The only water in this camp was sup- 


' plied from a pool that the stockmen had 


fashioned by throwing up a dike across 


Cliff Dwellers’ Residence Under the Rims 
of the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
In the Qval—A Cat of the Kaibab Forest 


a shallow draw, forming a little reservoir that 
stored the surface water that collected there 
when it rained. Stock had pawed down a sec- | 
tion of the pole fence round the pool and trampled 
it into a soupy mixture of somewhat the consist- 
ency of thin flapjack batter. Its odor was distinctly 
unappetizing, and a steer had become bogged down 
in its edge and had there perished miserably. I was 
thirsty after a long, hot ride; but after surveying that 
reeking reddish liquid I felt much fresher and decided 
that I would not care for a drink for at least another 
week. Still, the human body needs moisture. 


Well Settled Before Taking 


T SEEMED possible that by dipping a panful and 

allowing it to settle for an hour the top layer might 
prove sufficiently clear to serve for coffee; which, after 
being allowed to boil for an hour, might prove more or 
less fit to drink; and I set to work on this basis. 
MecNaghten, however, decided that straining the com- 
pound through a flour sack might help it. I felt that 
this course would prove futile, and stated as much; but 
MecNaghten persisted. 

“You can’t always tell,’’ he predicted. ‘A man 
might seine almost anything out of that puddle. There’s 
some elements that’ll seine but won’t settle.” 

He demonstrated the truth of this with his cloth 
sieve. 

“Seining is good,’ I admitted, and sought Bill. 
“How long are we slated to camp by yon slimy pool?” 
I asked. 

“Three days—mebbe four,’ Bill estimated. ‘“‘I’ll 
carry up a pail of that water directly and settle it some.” 

“Why exert yourself to carry water when you can 
lead it?’’ I asked. 

“Will it lead?”’ Bill inquired hopefully. 

“Ask MecNaghten. He holds the evidence,’’ I told 
him; and we strolled down to watch Mac at his work. 
He had strained off possibly two gallons of the fluid and 
had salvaged therefrom perhaps half an ounce of live 
matter of a pulpy consistency beside which the slender 
and graceful larve of the mosquito, commonly known as 
wigglers, would appear almost edible. 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Lines Flew Out From the Rail as They Entered the Radius of Light Cast by a Dangling Ship’s Lantern 


“T been a wild rover for many a year, 
An’ I spent all me money on wimmen an’ beer. 
But now I am hard wp, an’ all on the rocks, 
An’ I got no tobacker in me old bacca box, 
Singin’ — 
“Nay, no never—never no more 
Will I play the wild rover; no, never no more!’”’ 


LD SHARLEY grinned brokenly as he heard that 
() ancient ditty bellowing up from the fore hold. In his 

youth he, too, had sung that song at times, with no 
more regard to its message than was shown now by the 
singer. But there was this to be said for old Sharley: 
Whereas once he used to sing the song without caring for 
its meaning, now he was not singing at all, but was actually 
living up to the resolve expressed in those lines: 


“Nay, no never—never no more 
Will I play the wild rover; no, never no more!”’ 


Sharley was going home. Home at last, after more than 
half a century of playing the wild rover through the Seven 
Seas. He was not sure he would find anybody he knew 
when he got there. He was not sure they would want him 
around if he found them. He was going home, that was the 
thing. Home. 

He had never seriously wanted to go home before. 
Sharley had been a stout lusty man with a stout lusty joy 
of living, and he had lived, sailorman fashion, to the limit. 
His sojourns in any port of discharge had been lurid rather 
than long, pleasant rather than profitable. And always 
more or less of a kind. A drink or two, a woman or two, 
perhaps a fight or two—then off to sea, God knew how, and 
God knew whither at times. 

Perhaps all his habits of life took their toll at once. 
Anyhow, Sharley suddenly found old pleasures turning 
to aloes in his mouth. In Frisco, that was. True, it was 
illicit rum he had to drink; but that was no worse than 
they served to sailors all the world over. Very little of it 
he took too. But he wanted to lie down and sleep, instead 
of wanting to dance, upset a policeman or carry off the 
plumpest, reddest-cheeked Judy from the dance hall, from 
under the nose of the biggest bully of the crowd, as he 
would have tried to do before. 

So he had concluded, waking in his unlovely lodging 
with a splitting head and rebellious stomach, that it was 


high time he tried a spell of virtue. His first steps took him 
to the mission, where he heard talk of homes and kindred 
and ties that bind. His next steps were bent towards the 
ships bound home. He scarcely expected to find a ship 
actually going to the little village on the steep shores of 
Hardanger Fjord, but at least he could ship to some port 
near home: London, Hull, Hamburg would serve nicely. 
But now, when he really wanted to choose his ship, he 
found that others had apparently made the same discovery 
he had made. Mates told him he was too old. And ships 
bound homewards were strangely few. Never before had 
he cared where a ship was bound for. He had sought a 
ship when his money gave out; and all he ever asked was, 
‘When do I sign on?” 

Then luck had come his way at last. He heard of a 
notorious hell-ship sailing for Sydney to try for a wool 
cargo against the British clippers. That she was a hell ship 
of the worst type mattered nothing. That she was so hot a 
hell ship that she could not get a crew mattered much. 
That she was ultimately bound for the British Isles meant 
everything; for that was near home. 

He had gone down to the hangout of the crimp he had 
heard was to scramble up a crew for the Kindly Light. He 
might have gone aboard and offered himself for a job, but 
Sharley was tired of rebuffs from sneering mates because of 
his age. He would take no such chances. He knew no 
crimp would care what his age was. To a crimp a man was 
a man, alive or dead, if he could get away with the blood 
money. Sharley had found the place, and edged himself into 
a corner. Other men had come in by ones and twos, and the 
crimp and his runners gave them surreptitious whisky. Old 
Sharley had ventured out and secured a drink when a 
dozen men had come in and still remained. 

Now he was in Sydney, aboard the Kindly Light, sore 
of body but unshaken of spirit, for the ship was nearly 
laden with wool for Hull, and Hull was near home. 


“Nay, no never—never no more 
Will I play the wild rover; no, never no more!” 


The song of repentance seemed always the choice of the 
most unrepentant, the hardest of hard cases. The passage 
from San Francisco had been a thing of stark horror. The 
Kindly Light lived up to her reputation thoroughly, if not 
to her name. Her skipper had the cold eye of a fish, the 


thin lips of a pike, the heart of a shark. Them 
their pattern from him, and seemed to emul 
in striving to secure an icy gleam of appro 
cold fishy eyes. Their emulation was alw: 
practice on the bodies and souls of the unf 
Old Sharley and the songster down the hold 
real sailormen in that crimp’s crew. They 
two of the crew left an hour after the Kindly Li 
anchor in Sydney Harbor. The rest had seutt 
like seared rabbits, beaten heart and soul by 
of that hideous passage through the smiling] 
Old Sharley stayed on because the Kind] 
going home. Young Skimps stayed because, b 
and cunning, he had contrived to evade a lot¢ 
ness dealt out to others. And as he said to 
“‘T got money comin’ to me, ain’t I? Fat chai 
jump ship an’ give up my pay t’ that fishy-eyeds 
That remark touched on the germ of reason U 
the studied cruelties of most hell ships. If a ere 
to quit the ship without the formality of discha 
sheer misery, the ship was the profiteer tot 
their wages due. And those hardier spirits w 
ing to face another spell of similar treatmen 
remain in the ship, were legitimate prey for 
exercise further ingenuities of torture upon. 
survived a real campaign of working out. 
Old Sharley put a creaky leg over the ha 
and went back to his job. After a full day ¢ 
helping the stevedores screw wool into the 
the bright inspiration had come to the m 
deck beams painted, and young Skimps 
had sweated and stifled with red-lead fum 
space between the top of the cargo and the be 
had been up to refill his paintpot. He was hu 
long past knocking-off time. It was getti 
“Wot, down again?” cried Skimps, b 
song. “‘Ain’t we never going to have no suf 
Me belly’s hollering for tucker. Didn’t you 
“We'll be knocked off when the mate 
old Sharley said, and patiently plied his b 
“He’s forgot us. I’m going to remind 
Skimps rashly, and crawled to the hatch. — 
In five minutes Skimps was back. He came @0V 
fours, like’a goatskin waterbag. He was cruelly 


ss 
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d the second mate followed him down, by the 
ging a lantern. 
‘ou!”’ the second mate snarled at old Sharley. 
kickin’ about your workin’ hours too?’”’ 
», Lain’t kickin’,”’ grinned old Sharley, trembling. 
move on, then. You'll finish this hold before you 
| You’’—kicking viciously at Skimps as the lad 
}owards his red-lead pot and brush—“‘ get over in 
nd take the light. Watch yourself, meson. I’m 
, 
jine o’clock when the cramped, half-blinded, 
nters slapped the last brushfuls on and emerged 
the second mate scrutinized their work with the 
tfore letting them go to their long-cold supper 
ortened rest. 
ie watchman put his head inside the forecastle 
morning only old Sharley answered the call to 
}oung Skimps had fled. There was another item 
be entered to the ship’s savings. The mates 
iously at old Sharley as he came from his inter- 
|;he skipper, who had tried to scare him into say- 
had known of Skimps’ flight. Not that the 
ved for the flight; but to have the old man ad- 
nowledge would be a fine excuse for such legiti- 
}hment as must indubitably force him out of the 
!\nd he was the last of the crew. He had wages 
| knew nothing, there was no punishment due. It 
she mates to complete the cleaning-out process. 
}or’ard with me,” the second mate said grimly. 
) Sharley to the forecastle head and gave him a 
ir tackle, a chain hook and a chipping hammer. 
je the port anchor, and begin at the shackle end 
jn,” said the officer. “When you've hauled up 
jo and chipped it, let me know. And no sojerin’, 
lor you’ll smell hell.” 
jre, sir,”’ answered old Sharley. 
| had to do was full work for a whole watch of 
(ng seamen. His back was almost broken; his 
»soon raw; legs and arms quivered with sheer 


When Decks and Rigging Were Ice Clad, and Canvas Crackled Like Beaten 


muscular overload. He labored every day until black dark 
for a week, while the wool came in and the ship settled 
deeper. Sometimes he painfully raised his head to steal a 
glance aft; and his dry lips would draw back from his 
broken old teeth in an agonized grin. But he hauled and 
chipped, and hauled and scoured, and never once let a mur- 
mur escape his tortured breast. ‘Soon be home now, 
Sharley,” he would say aloud to himself every night when 
he eased his racked body into his comfortless bunk. 

The day came at last when a new crew had to be 
shipped. The Kindly Light was ready. She was bound 
home. And the skipper and mates were forced to notice 
old Sharley. They had failed to work him out. They 
talked it over. The mates thought they might get even 
with the old shellback on the Horn passage. 

“Tell him to take on lamp trimmer,” the skipper said. 
“If you mean to kill him he might as well have more money 
to leave behind!”’ 

It was the skipper’s idea of a good joke. The mates 
laughed at his humor; but they made old Sharley lamp 
trimmer, at increased wages, and old Sharley only partly 
believed in the unbelievable piece of good luck. Not until 
he was sent into the cabin to fill the steward’s oil can could 
he realize it. Then, in the seclusion of the lamp locker, he 
indulged in three stiff-jointed steps of an uncouth caper. 

“Tl show ’em!” he babbled joyously. ‘I'll have a pay 
day, I will. I ain’t goin’ home no busted bum, I ain’t. And 
they can’t work me out, neither. I’ve stuck, and I’ll stick, 
and I’ll have money in me sock when I land home.” 

He trimmed his lamps—the great heavy copper side 
lights that shone so brilliantly on the outside and burned 
so dimly within. ‘‘Chee! Me a lamp trimmer!” he 
chuckled over and oyer. It was old Sharley’s first, very first 
and only promotion. 

Then the Kindly Light lay in the harbor to a short 
cable, her snowy topsails loosed, her towline ready. She 
waited only for the tug to pluck her outside the Heads. 
The tug was already in sight; a big, powerful, brand-new 
oceangoing tug. Old Sharley rubbed his toil-worn old 
hands and licked his dry, pleasure-bled lips. 


“Tn no time she’ll 
Unconsciously he began humming: 


“That’s some tug!’’ he muttered. 
have us to sea!” 


“No more I’ll haul on the lee-fore brace, 
Or at royal halyards stand ; 
No more with a cry up aloft I'll fly 
With a tarpot in my hand.” 


“Ahoy, the tug!’’ bawled the voice of the skipper on the 
poop. “Where in hell you coming to? You gone crazy?” 

The two mates added their bull voices to the uproar, and 
the tugboat men joined in too. The ship’s crew stood 
paralyzed into speechlessness. Old Sharley’s mouth hung 
open. The big tug came storming along, heading straight 
for the Kindly Light, blowing her whistle with a grand 
flourish as if to call all men to witness the splendid sweep 
around she was about to make to bring her alongside the 
ship that lay helpless for want of her power. 

“Sheer off!’ roared the mate, shaking his fist from the 
forecastle head. 

“Back up!” bellowed the second mate, almost weeping 
on the poop. 

Then the tug’s men took up the chant, and the tug’s 
engine-room bells jangled for full speed astern. It was 
obvious that something had gone amiss with the tug’s 
steering gear. Her powerful engines responded, but too 
late. She smashed her sharp unfendered stem full into the 
quarter of the Kindly Light, and staggered back. 

The deep-laden ship listed over and began to fill. Her 
men were taken off or fished out of the sea by the tug’s 
men, and two subdued deckhands clambered aboard the 
sinking ship to drag off a bewildered, open-mouthed, un- 
believing old man. 

“She ain’t sinkin’, I tell you! She’s bound home, ain’t 
she?” old Sharley kept repeating all the way from Mos- 
man’s Bay to Circular Quay, where they landed him. 


Getting home becamean obsession. Old Sharley haunted 
Circular Quay, ever seeking that homeward-bound ship 
which was to fill the place and purpose of the sunken 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Saint Martin of Tours, best known for having given his cloak 
to a beggar, is also the patron saint of reformed drunkards. 
This is due to the accident of his having been born upon the 
eleventh of November, the vinalia, or Feast of Bacchus, ae 

rom 


is in consequence now known as ‘‘St. Martin’s Day.” 
his name is derived the old French verb 

“martiner,”’ to be drunk, and the English 

expression ‘‘to be Martin-drunk.” 


R. EZRA SCRAGGS, the anti- 
| V/ quated scrivener who occupied 
the wire cage in the outer office 
of Tutt & Tutt, glanced up at the 
clock over Willie Toothaker’s desk, 
sighed, laid down his pen and turned to 
put on his fur-trimmed coat. Scraggs 
and his coat were equally ancient, 
equally decrepit and both inseparably 
connected with the past of Ephraim 
Tutt, for even before Samuel Tutt 
was, Scraggs had been. 

The coat, now a patched and shiny 
garment of a vaguely green color with 
a collar of spiky reddish-brown fur, 
had in his police-court days been the 
pride and glory of young Ephraim 
Tutt, marking him out, together 
with his tall stovepipe hat, from the 
vulgar herd of criminal practitioners 
who swarmed in the Essex Market 
Court. 

That was thirty-seven years be- 
fore. Scraggs, even then not so young 
as Ephraim Tutt but thirty-seven 
years younger than he was now, had 
been haled one cold winter’s after- 
noon to the bar of justice charged with 
being drunk— Martin-drunk. 

“Please be easy with me, judge!” 
pleaded the half-frozen Scraggs. ‘“‘I 
know I’m drunk. But I’m down and 
out. I’veno place tosleep. I’ve had 
nothin’ to eat for two whole days. I 
pawned my overcoat a week ago. A 
man threw me a dime and I bought a 
drink just to get warm.” 

“No defense!’’ snapped the judge. 
“Three dollars or three days.” 

The officer was about to lead 
Scraggs away when the young lawyer 
laid three dollars upon the desk. 
Something of refinement in the pris- 
oner’s face had appealed to him. 

“T’ll pay your fine. Come along 
with me,’ he said; and when they 
were once outside, ‘‘ Tell me the truth. 
Are you actually down and out? And 
do you want a chance?”’ 

Scraggs nodded, shivering, tears in his weak eyes. Mr. 
Tutt took off his fur-trimmed surtout and threw it over 
the derelict’s shoulders. ‘‘ Well, I’ll give you one!” he 
declared, clapping him upon the back. 

That was thirty-seven years ago, and since that day 
Scraggs had never been separated from Mr. Tutt nor the 
coat from Scraggs. In some strange, mystic way the coat 
symbolized to the drunkard the new life opened to him 
through his employer’s sympathy. In it he not only felt 
protected from the scornful and accusing glances of those 
who had known him before he had met Mr. Tutt, but 
shielded as by an armor of righteousness from temptation. 
Somehow it seemed to carry with it Mr. Tutt’s influence 
for good, strengthening Scraggs’ feeble resolution. Wearing 
it he realized that any unbecoming or ungenerous act 
would be a reflection upon the giver and a betrayal of his 
confidence. It was indeed a wonderful coat, and it was 
quite a long time before Scraggs succumbed to the lures of 
Satan. 

But as the years went on, and the coat, in spite of every 
care, became spotted and frayed and worn, it seemed to 
lose something of its virtue. The irresistible craving, which 
had been his downfall at college, reasserted itself, and 
Seraggs, leaving the coat carefully hanging in his ward- 
robe, would disappear for a few days, to return pale, bleary- 
eyed and repentant. His career was marked like the course 
of a boat race—with a succession of empty rum kegs each 
flying the white flag of surrender. But by that time he 
had become a fixture. Tutt & Tutt would no more have 
thought of closing the door of Scraggs’ wire cage against 
his return than Noah would have considered fastening the 
shutters on the outside of the ark to deny admittance to 
the homing dove; and the junior partner asserted that 
when Scraggs died, although he might look forward to 
being pickled, they were going to have him stuffed. 
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“I Got Something Particularly Good,’ He Said, Tapping the Package. ‘‘The Real Thing’”’ : 


When prohibition came he still managed to get it, some- 
how. 

He was bent, bald, bleary-eyed; capable, when sober, 
of toting up columns of figures accurately and copying in 
an uncannily neat if slightly tremulous script such docu- 
ments as the purse and station of the firm’s more favored 
clients might justify. 

He also kept the books—as well as he could, in view 
of Mr. Tutt’s outrageous carelessness in failing to make 
any record of the many loose vouchers he was accustomed 
to carry around in his pocket, and filled out and cashed 
wherever he happened to be. Yet even this serious failing 
did not diminish Scraggs’ adoration for Mr. Tutt, who, 
in return, had a great pity for the old fellow’s moral 
struggles and a whimsical appreciation of the influence 
the coat exerted over him. 

Whenever the scrivener was unaccountably absent Mr. 
Tutt would glance into the cage and if the old fur-trimmed 
coat were not there would remark reassuringly, “‘Scraggs 
is all right. He’s got his coat!” 

Whereas the sight of it hanging there, in its owner’s 
absence, inevitably aroused fears as to his condition; like 
a storm signal indicating the imminence of wet weather. 

As Tutt had once put it rather neatly: “‘Scraggs’ coat 
on that peg is the crape on the doorknob of his sobriety.” 

And he wore it winter and summer—his magic coat that 
made him invisible to the powers of evil. 

But, having upon this occasion, as we have already said, 
looked at the clock, laid down his pen and turned to put on 
the coat, he now thought better of it and decided that, on 
the whole, there was no particular use in going outside for 
his lunch when he could do just about as well at the 
cafeteria in the basement. 

Accordingly he left the coat on its peg, and, having 
locked the door of the cage, put the key in his pocket, 


and fixing his eye severely upon Willie Tooth; 
“Don’t you dare go out until I come back!” 
“Don’t you worry ‘bout me!” retorted Willi 
take care of myself all right—and a good dea 
some. ._Have you got 
checks ready for him to sig 
_ Now it so happened that 
ener had been engaged inn 
Mr. Tutt’s personal checks; 
moment he had looked at 
and that they were not q 
Seraggs therefore did not 
was none of that boy’s 
whether he had them read: 

“Better take your coat y 
warned the annoying urchi 

Scraggs glared at him, 1 
back, and made his way to 
There was no need for him: 
coat with him, for he was: 
downstairs in the elevator 
quick snack at the luncheo 
with maybe a glass of ma 
Malted milk! “ Milk forba 
little wine for thy stomac 
would be more like it. Iny 
as he closed the outer doorb 
he ran his tongue around 
of his mouth. 

How long was it since 
drink? Let’s see—three we 
then only a glass of lag 
didn’t count anyway, and i 
home-brew at that—less t 
cent. The one overpowel 
tion that ever swept ove 
body, the one irresistible | 
desiccated flesh, unaccount 
sessed him as he stood ther 
at his fingers and toes, ¢ 
throat and mouth. 

Suddenly he sniffed, stifi 
a pointer dog. 

“Mr. Scraggs, isn’t it? } 
me? I was just comin’ int 
My name’s Gill; the firm) 

’ Annis & Gill. You did qui 
business with us at one ti 
lieve.” ; 

A thickset man was stand 
him, one hand extended inf 
the other holding by the 
paper-covered parcel. Asu 
satisfying odor seemed to 
clandestinely from the str 
to impregnate the circumal 
mosphere. 


I remember you very well!”’ : 
“Ever need anything in our line now? At 


desiring to intrude himself upon the preserve 
Scraggs’ tongue cleaved to the roof of h 
throat seemed to be on fire. Where, oh, wl 
magic coat? He steadied himself with a han 
door jamb. Then he made a heroic effort and 
head. 
“No, thank you. I don’t need anything!” h 
feebly. 
Mr. Gill nodded affably. i 
“T got something particularly good,” he 
the package. “‘The real thing—Teague and 
fourteen cases off the last liner that came in 


and twenty dollars.”’ 
Seraggs’ head was swimming. a 
“No!” he protested thickly. ‘Really — 
Unconsciously he moistened his lips. P 
“‘Listen,” said the bootlegger. ‘Tell you 
I'll slip you a sample pint right now for nothin 
in case you decide you'd like a case, I’ll be a 
my car—say at half past five—with the good: 
drop in here just to find out. If you don’t) 
it’ll be all right. No obligation at all!” 
He had backed Scraggs into a corner, an 
serivener quite realized it had forced as 
into his not unwilling hands. A case? No! 
a gift! After all, Gill had taken enough out 
years to warrant that slight deception. Best 
sometime he might —— ‘ 
“All right,” he answered. “If you sho 
here when you come you'll know I don’t war 
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to!” agreed Mr. Gill. ‘Well, see you later, 


evator picked him up and he was gone. Scraggs 
tionless and ecstatic, with the boctle in his hand. 
walked slowly down the hall towards the back 
{e returned to the office shortly before two o’clock, 
ansfigured and trailing clouds of alco- 
ry. An hour before he had been de- 
nd disgruntled, had felt old and tired. 
rything was completely altered. The 
t had done its work. Thirty-seven 
| dropped off him in almost that num- 
autes. 

anew Scraggs entirely who sauntered 


o his cage—debonair, nonchalant, Pur. iw cuca mma 


so he seemed to himself. 

athe old dog yet!” He’d take no lip 
young jackanapes! No,sir! Hefum- 
cey to the cage, finding it a trifle diffi- 
geus his vision through the golden 
f happiness surrounding him, and at 
+he had climbed up on his high stool, 
ned to be many more papers and one 
re pens on his desk than before lunch. 
ntly he was hard at work again, fill- 
r. Tutt’s checks. He hummed softly 
t melody—vintage of 1857. 

1” sniffed Mr. Bonnie Doon, coming 
ke his afternoon report to Samuel 
) had charge of the accident cases. 
; a peculiar odor of sanctity in this 


yave observed!” replied the junior 
ying Scraggs sternly, “if ‘observed’ 
yer verb under these circumstances.” 
jadn’t heretofore acted as Scraggs’ 
and the Court of Appeals hadn’t ex- 
‘Id that for a lawyer to disclose the 
his client had a whisky breath was With a Sob Scraggs Dropped His Head Upon the Moth-Eaten 
a confidential communication, and Collar of the Surtout 

.olation of Section 835 of the Code of 
edure’’—he winked—‘“‘I might say something. 
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ray, has any fool court actually gone so far as to fessional employment. 


mae to testify that in his opinion another man was drunk,” 


19 


snorted Tutt. ‘As if anybody needed a medi- 
cal license to find that out!” 

“Your nose knows,” agreed Bonnie, wrin- 
kling his. si 

“Anyhow, I’m willing to take judicial notice 
that Scraggs is brilliantly illuminated,’ said 
Tutt. “If he gets too gay tell Willie to turn the 
key on him.” 

18 4 

“(\H, JEHOSHAPHAT!” exclaimed the 

Honorable Ephraim Tutt an hour and a 
half later, hurling his stub book across the room 
and through the door leading into the outer 
office, and strewing a hundred or so of canceled 
vouchers over the floor. ‘‘O temperature! O 
Moses! Oh, hell!’’ 

He leaned back in his swivel chair and shook 
a scrawny fist at the dingy bust of Plato in the 
corner. 

“You never had to balance a check book!” 
he asserted. ‘Only that fact could account for 
your monumental calm!” 

The exit of the stub book was followed by 
the immediate advent of Miss Minerva Wiggin, 
holding the missile in her hand. 

“Why this display of temper?’’ she inquired 
reprovingly. ‘You don’t wish me to infer that 
you can’t add, do you?” 

“T decline to incriminate myself!’’ he an- 
swered with awry smile. ‘“‘Isn’t it nearly tea- 
time?” 

“Wil-lee!”’ called Miss Wiggin over her 
shoulder. ‘The tea things!” 

“The trouble is,’’ confessed her employer, as 
Willie wheeled out the old gate-leg table from 
behind the screen, “that half the time there 
aren’t any figures there at all!” 

“Honestly, that old man’s carelessness in 
regard to money matters is enough to bring 
down a bank president’s gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave,” declared Tutt, strolling in. 


“Tt has,’”’ answered Bonnie. “‘Any fact ascertained Mr. Tutt sipped the tea handed him by Miss Wiggin, 
ou’d say a noseful!”’ remarked Tutt disgustedly. from or regarding one’s client in the course of one’s pro- and then fumbled in the long coffin-shaped box for a stogy. 
“You haven’t enough faith,’’ he asserted, ‘‘in either the 
_an alcoholic breath was a confidential com- ‘“‘That’s on a par with their refusing to allow a layman honesty or the accuracy of mankind. Therefore you make 
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recover from the shock of this unexpected 

encounter, the Honorable Freddie the last. 
That unfortunate youth, 
meeting Eve’s astonished 
eye as he raised his head, 
froze where he stood and 
remained with his mouth 
open until she had disap- 
peared, which she did a 
few moments later, led 
away by Psmith, who, as 
he went, directed at his 
young friend a look in 
which surprise, pain and 
reproof were so_ nicely 
blended that it would have 
been hard to say which 
predominated. All that a 
spectator could have said 
with certainty was that 
Psmith’s finer feelings had 
suffered a severe blow. 

““A painful scene,” he 
remarked to Eve as he 
drew her away in the di- 
rection of the house. “ But 
we must always strive to 
be charitable. He may 
have been taking a fly out 
of her eye; or teaching 
her jiujitsu.” 

He looked at her search- 
ingly. 

““You seem less re- 
volted,” he said, “than 
one might have expected. 
This argues a sweet—shall 
we say angelic?—disposi- 
tion and confirms my al- 
ready high opinion of you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Not atall. Mark you,” 
said Psmith, ‘‘I don’t 
think that this sort of thing 
is a hobby of Comrade 
Threepwood’s. He _ prob- 
ably has many other ways 
of passing his spare time. 
Remember that before you 
pass judgment upon him. 
Also—young blood, and all 
that sort of thing.”’ 

“Thaven’t any intention 
of passing judgment upon 
him. It doesn’t interest 
me what Mr. Threepwood 
does, either in his spare 
time or out of it.’ 

“His interest in you, on 
the other hand, is vast. I 
forgot to tell you before, 
but heloves you. He asked 
me to mention it if the 
conversation happened to 
veer round in that direc- 
tion.” 

“T know he does,” said 
Eve ruefully. 

“And does the fact stir no chord in you?” 

“T think he’s a nuisance.” 

“That,” said Psmith cordially, “is the right spirit. I 
like to see it. Very well, then, we will discard the topic of 
Freddie, and I will try to find others that may interest, 
elevate and amuse you. We are now approaching the main 
buildings. I am no expert in architecture, so cannot tell 
_ you all I could wish about the facade, but you can see there 
is a facade, and in my opinion—for what it is worth—a 
jolly good one. We approach by a sweeping gravel walk.” 

“T am going in to report to Mr. Baxter,” said Eve with 
decision. “It’s too absurd. I mustn’t spend my time 
strolling about the grounds. I’m not a guest; I’m an 
employe. I must see Mr. Baxter at once.” 

Psmith inclined his head courteously. 

“Nothing easier. That big open window there is the 
library. Doubtless Comrade Baxter is somewhere inside, 
toiling away among the archives.” 

“Yes, but I can’t announce myself by shouting to him.” 

“ Assuredly not,” said Psmith. “No need for that at all. 
Leave it to me.’”’ He stopped and picked up a large flower- 
pot which stood under the terrace wall, and before Eve 


Precover was the first of the little group to 
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“Liz,’? Said Mr. Cootes, Lost in Admiration, ‘‘When it Comes to Doping Out a Scheme, You're the Snake’s Eyebrows!” 


could intervene had tossed it lightly through the open 
window. A muffled thud, followed by a sharp exclamation 
from within, caused a faint smile of gratification to illumine 
his solemn countenance. 

“Heisin. I thought he would be. Ah, Baxter,” he said 
graciously, as the upper half of a body surmounted by a 
spectacled face framed itself suddenly in the window, “a 
pleasant, sunny afternoon. How is everything?” 

The Efficient Baxter struggled for utterance. 

“You look like the Blessed Damozel gazing down from 
the gold bar of heaven,” said Psmith genially. ‘Baxter, 
I want to introduce you to Miss Halliday. She arrived 
safely after a somewhat fatiguing journey. You will like 
Miss Halliday. If I had a library I could not wish for a 
more courteous, obliging and capable cataloguist.”’ 

This striking and unsolicited testimonial made no appeal 
to the Efficient Baxter. His mind seemed occupied with 
other matters. 

“Did you throw that flowerpot?” he demanded coldly. 

“You will, no doubt,” said Psmith, “wish on some later 
occasion to have a nice long chat with Miss Halliday in 
order to give her an outline of her duties. I have been 


PRESTON 


showing her the grounds and am about t 
for a row on the lake. But after that 
and I know I may speak for Miss Hallie 
matter—be entirely at your disposal.” 

“Did you fl 
flowerpot?” 

“T look fory 
fidently to the p 
of associations 
you and Miss 
You will find | 
Psmith warmly 
ing assistant, 
worker.” ? 

“Did you — 

“But now,”sa 
“T must be te: 
self away. Ino 
press Miss Halli 
on my best sui 
went to meet h 
row upon the k 
thing simpler in 
nel is indicated 
only be a few 
he said to Eve. 
you mind meeti 
the boathouse?” 

“T am not ¢ 
the lake with yo 

“At the boath 
say, six and ¢ 
minutes,’’said Pg 
a gentle smile, an 
into the house lil 
legged mustang, 

Eve remained 
stood, struggling 
laughter and e 
ment. The Efficie 
was still leanin 
fully out of 
window, and it 
seem a little di 
carry on an ordi 
versation. 
of what she 
order to con 
in an agre 
was solved 
of Lord Ems 
pottered out 
bushes with as 
hand. Hestood 
for a moment 
ory seemed to 
appearance 
remember, pe 


beamingly. 
“Ah, the 


Baxter, my dear fellow,” he proceeded 
watcher at the window, “this is Miss H 
“Mr. McTodd,” said the efficient e 
already introduced me to Miss Halliday.” 
“Has he? Deuced civil of him, deuced 
where is he?’”’ inquired his lordship, scant 
rounding scenery with a vague eye. 
“He went into the house—after,” said 
voice, ‘throwing a flowerpot at me.” 
“Doing what?” 
“He threw a flowerpot at me,” said Baxter 
moodily. 
Lord Emsworth stared at the open windor 
to Eve for enlightenment. 
“Why did Baxter throw a flowerpot at | 
said. “And,” he went on, ventilating an even 
tion, “where the deuce did he get a flowerpot 
no flowerpots in the library.” 
Eve, on her side, was also seeking info 
“Did you say his name was McTodd, Lo 
“No, no! Baxter. That was Baxter, 


id not meet you at the station. The man who 
t the station,”’ said Lord Emsworth, speaking 
‘women are so apt to get things muddled, “was 

He’s staying here. Constance asked him, and 
| to say when I first heard of it I was not any too 
sd. I don’t like poets as arule. But this fellow’s 
tt from the other poets I’ve met. Different alto- 


said Lord Emsworth with not a little heat, “I 
bject to Baxter throwing flowerpots at him. I 
e Baxter throwing flowerpots at my guests,” he 
y; for Lord Emsworth, though occasionally a 
e, was keenly alive to the ancient traditions of 
regarding hospitality. 
MeTodd a poet?” said Eve, her heart beating. 
yh yes, yes. There seems to be no doubt about 
anadian poet. Apparently they have poets out 
d,”’ demanded his lordship, ever a fair-minded 
y not? A remarkably growing country. I was 
ie year 98. Or was it,” he added thoughtfully, 
muddy hand over his chin and leaving a rich 
in, “’99? I forget. My memory isn’t good for 
. If you will excuse me, Miss— Miss Halliday, 
-if you will excuse me, I must be leaving you. I 
e McAllister, my head gardener. An obstinate 
cotechman. If you go into the house my sister 
will give you a cup of tea. I don’t know what 
3, but I suppose there will be tea soon. Never 
self.” 
Todd asked me to go for a row on the lake.” 
» lake, eh? On the lake?” said his lordship, as 
; the last place in the neighborhood where he 
e expected to hear of people proposing to row. 
‘ightened. “Of course, yes, on the lake. I think 
ke the lake. I take a dip there myself every 
sfore breakfast. I find it good for the health and 
I plunge in and swim perhaps fifty yards, and 
4.” Lord Emsworth suspended the gossip from 
g camp in order to look at his watch. “Dear 


me,” he said, “I must be going. McAllister has been wait- 
ing fully ten minutes. Good-by, then, for the present, 
Miss—er—good-by.”’ 

And Lord Emsworth ambled off, on his face that look of 
tense concentration which it always wore when interviews 
with Angus McAllister were in prospect; the look which 
stern warriors wear when about to meet a foeman worthy 
of their steel. 

Vv 

HERE was a cold expression in E've’s eyes as she made 

her way slowly to the boathouse. The information 
which she had just received had come as a shock, and she 
was trying to adjust her mind to it. When Miss Clarkson 
had told her of the unhappy conclusion to her old school 
friend’s marriage to Ralston MecTodd she had immedi- 
ately, without knowing anything of the facts, arrayed 
herself loyally .on Cynthia’s side and condemned the 
unknown McTodd uncompromisingly and without hesita- 
tion. It was many years since she had seen Cynthia, and 
their friendship might almost have been said to have 
lapsed; but Eve’s affection, when she had once. given it, 
was a durable thing, capable of surviving long separation. 
She had loved Cynthia at school, and she could feel nothing 
but animosity towards anyone who had treated her badly. 
She eyed the glittering water of the lake from under low- 
ered brows, and prepared to be frigid and hostile when the 
villain of the piece should arrive. It was only when she 
heard footsteps behind her and turned to perceive Psmith 
hurrying up, radiant in gleaming flannel, that it occurred 
to her for the first time that there might have been faults 
on both sides. She had not known Psmith long, it was 
true; but already his personality had made a somewhat 
deep impression on her, and she was loath to believe that 
he could. be the callous scoundrel of her imagination. She 
decided to suspend judgment until they should be out in 
midwater and in a position to discuss the matter without 
interruption. 

“T am a little late,” said Psmith as he came up; “I was 
detained by our young friend Freddie. He came into my 
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room and started talking about himself at the very moment 
when I was tying my tie and needed every ounce of con- 
centration for that delicate task. The recent painful epi- 
sode appeared to be weighing on his mind to some extent.” 
He helped Eve into the boat and started to row. “I 
consoled him ds best I could by telling him that it would 
probably have made you think all the more highly of him. 
I ventured the suggestion that girls worship the strong, 
rough, dashing type of man. And after I had done my best 
to convince him that he was a strong, rough, dashing man, 
I came away. By now, of course, he may have had a 
relapse into despair; so if you happen to see a body bobbing 
about in the water as we row along it will probably be 
Freddie’s. ”’ 

“Never mind about Freddie.” 

“T don’t if you don’t,” said Psmith agreeably. “ Very 
well, then, if we see a body we will ignore it.’”” He rowed 
on a few strokes. ‘‘Correct me if I am wrong,” he said, 
resting on his oars and leaning forward, “but you appear 
to be brooding about something. If you will give me a clew 
I will endeavor to assist you to grapple with any little 
problem which is troubling you. What is the matter?’’ 

Eve, questioned thus directly, found it difficult to open 
the subject. She hesitated a moment and let the water 
ripple through her fingers. 

“T have only just found out your name, Mr. McTodd,”’ 
she.said at length. 

Psmith nodded. 

“Tt is always thus,” he said. ‘‘ Passing through this life, 
we meet a fellow mortal, chat a while and part; and the 
last thing we think of doing is to ask him in a manly and 
direct way what his label is. There is something oddly 
furtive and shamefaced in one’s attitude towards people’s 
names. It is as if we shrank from probing some hideous 
secret. We say to ourselves, ‘This pleasant stranger may 
be a Snooks or a Buggins. Better not inquire.’ But in 
my case ——”’ 

“Tt was a great shock to me.” 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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OR twenty years the 
HK social life of New Da- 
mascus had been as 
an untended orchard,shape- 
less, perfunctory and remi- 
niscent. Its estate was a 
memory running back to 
the old Woolwine mansion 
and the days of Aaron. 
It had no rallying point. 
There was youth as a 
biological fact without gay- 
ety, sparkle or sweet dar- 
ing. Quality Street lived 
on its income. Young men 
succeeded their fathers in 
business. The girls, after 
music and finishing at 
Philadelphia, returned to 
New Damascus and married 
them. 
The Gib mansion might 
as well have been a mauso- 
leum. Life was never enter- 


tained there. It did not 
expect to be. Jonet was 
nobody until Gib married 
her. After that she was the 
community’s commisera- 
tion. *She died when 


Agnes, their only child, was 
ten. The obsequies were 
private. At the grave, be- 
sides the sexton and the 
minister, and Gib holding 
Agnes by the hand, there 
was one other person. 
That was Gearhard, the 
father of Jonet, who stood 
with his feet crossed and 
his left forearm resting on 
the sexton’s shoulder as 
on the bellows sweep, in 
a contemplative attitude. 
People spoke of it with 
cruelty. There, they said, 
was another thing Enoch 
had broken and cast away. 
No wonder he wished to 
bury it privately. 

Agnes was sent off to 
school. She had lately re- 
turned and was now living 
at the Gib mansion alone 
with her father. But she 
was as invisible as her 
mother. Nobody knew her. 
There was some mystery 
about her. A _ story of 
unknown origin, and un- 
verified, was that she had 
been found out at school in 
an unchaperoned escapade, which so enraged old Enoch 
that he brought her home and deprived her of liberty. It 
would be like him to do that. Moreover, in the iron age 
such discipline was feasible. Youth had not yet delivered 
itself from parental tyranny. That was reserved to be one 
of the marvels of the steel age. In 1870 a girl of seventeen 
was dependent, and one in the situation of Agnes Gib was 
helpless. 

John’s advent on this iron gray scene produced a magical 
change. Hewasrightful heir to all the social tradition there 
was in New Damascus. That would have meant nothing 
in itself. But he liked it. He was not then nor did he ever 
‘ become the kind of man who must renounce life to reach 
success. That is a matter partly of temperament and 
partly of capacity. Knowledge necessary to his ends he 
acquired easily, seemingly without effort, even technical 
knowledge. His imagination worked with the ease of fancy 
and knew no fatigue. Business was a game at which he 
played. Therefore it could not devour him. Without a 
moment’s notice he could turn from one kind of play to 
another and back again. He would dance all night and 
come with a crystal mind to the day’s work. Frivolity 
seemed to stimulate or recharge his mind. 

The youth of New Damascus adored him. A group 
spontaneously formed around him. He kept large rooms at 
the inn, where he entertained. More than half his time was 
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spent away from New Damascus, but the new social order 
adjusted itself to his movements. When he was at home 
there were parties, dances, suppers, excursions, flirtings and 
episodes. All this took place on the plane of Quality Street. 
But his liking for people neither began nor ended there. It 
knew no petty distinctions. There were two kinds of people 
in the world—his kind and others. And his kind were all 
the same to him no matter where he found them. He had 
friends among the mill workers, big, roystering fellows 
with whom he often went reveling to fill out a night. One 
of these was Alexander Thane, the splendid puddler who 
had spoken to him that first night in the mill. They 
became fast friends. 

He had a way of scandalizing people without shocking 
them really. Whatever he did, that was John. He did 
anything he liked and it was forgiven beforehand. There 
were those, to be sure, who viewed his errancies with 
extreme disapproval and judged him accordingly; but his 
character was so much superior to his follies, and these so 
clearly represented an overflowing of his nature, that 
narrow verdicts broke down. His personality achieved in 
its own right a kind of moral immunity. 

People began to say, ‘‘Well, that’s one young man 
Enoch Gib won’t break.” 

Enoch regarded him with a feeling of wonder, turning 
to misgiving and bitterness. His impact on the business 
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eee was much talk about Agnes Gib, 1 
knew and few had ever seen, living alot 
father in that gloomy mansion on the west I 
there. How did she live? Had she any fr 
What was she like? Why didn’t she take it 
hands and escape? Then what would she do: 
It had been rumored that she was queer, lik 
The mill workers, who passed the house at 4 
said to have seen her walking in the landseaj 
but not alone. There was also a legend t 
beautiful. a 
The young Quality Street set with whom ¢ 
and danced talked itself into a state of roman 
about her. There was competition in fanciful suf 
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iat twenty of them should become a committee 
n a body on the mansion. What could the ogre 
Only of course nothing so overt could really be 


that would be too serious, not mad enough, and 
x might turn out badly. Nobody knew what 
rson she was. Whatever they did should be 
to which she assented beforehand. 

zestion that did at length unite all silly young 
this: They would give her a party. That wasa 
ng todo. She was a New Damascus girl, wasn’t 
e was no reason in the world why they shouldn’t 
yarty. It was perfectly feasible in social princi- 
ifficulties, as an engineer would say, were merely 
They were awkward nevertheless. How should 
er? And if she were unable to bring herself, as 
ainly be the case, how should they get her? 
aled to John. He was responsive. It appealed 
t of reckless frivolity. He undertook offhand to 
ss Gib to a party. It might take some time. 
ell them when and where. 

made a reconnaissance of the enemy’s position. 
vulnerable points, one of which was an Irish 
ith a grouch on the place. Beginning with him 
gin, John proceeded to corrupt the Gib ménage. 
i that Agnes was confined to that part of the 
which her mother had been immured. She was 
ted to go out, except to walk in the grounds with 
yho was Gib’s servant, not hers, and performed 
f a jailer. 

he succeeded in getting a note to the prisoner. 
isimply that she was desired to come to a party. 
no answer. 

a second note. The party he had mentioned 
one proposed to be held in her honor. There 
itroductions, then supper and dancing, informal 
7 correct and duly chaperoned. Still no answer. 
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He sent a third note in which for the first time he recog- 
nized deterrent circumstances. However, all difficulties 
should be overcome. She had only to consent; then a way 
would be found. The young set of New Damascus was very 
anxious to get acquainted with her, hence this friendly 
gesture. To this was returned a note, unsigned, as follows: 


Miss Gib thanks Mr. Breakspeare and his friends and regrets 
to say she cannot come. 


That was more or less what John by this time was 
expecting. He was not discouraged, but he needed light 
on the young person’s character, and it occurred to him in 
this need to explore Gearhard, the blacksmith, her grand- 
father. He melted the hoary smith’s ferocity of manner, 
which was but a rickety defense of the heart, by taking 
him headlong into the plot with an air of unlimited confi- 
dence. Gearhard at first worked his bellows furiously 
and stirred the fire in his forge, pretending to be angrily 
absent. But the strokes of the sweep pole gradually dimin- 
ished, the fire fell, the bellows collapsed with a rheumatic 
commotion, and he stood in his characteristic attitude of 
contemplation, listening. When he spoke his voice was re- 
mote and gentle. 

“She won’t,”’ he said. ‘“‘That’s all there’s into it. She’s 
as proud as that bar of steel.” 

Youth understands its own. It knows the chemistries 
of impulse and how to challenge them. Curiosity is an 
impulse that overcomes pride, shyness and fear; and if it 
be touched through the are of vanity all else is forgiven, for 
the desire of youth to be liked for itself alone, in the sign 
of its personableness, is a glowing passion. 

What followed was absurd. Youth delights in high 
absurdities and has a way with them that wisdom pretends 
to have forgotten. Away wisdom! You spoil the cosmic 
sorceries, 

John sent another note. It was to this effect: At the 
south boundary where the boxwood grew he would be 
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waiting Thursday evening. She would have only to come 
straight on fifty paces more instead of turning in her walk 
at that point as her habit was, and the frolic would begin. 

There was no answer. He expected none. But on 
Thursday evening he was there. From where he stood 
behind the boxwood he could see all that part of the 
grounds in which she walked, though one inside could not 
see him. She appeared at the usual time, attended. by a 
powerful-looking woman who disliked exercise and made it 
heavy work. Their relations were apparently hostile. 
They never spoke. The girl was supercilious; the woman 
grim. After a while the woman sat on an iron bench. The 
girl walked to and fro. Twice she came within a stone’s 
throw of the boxwood and turned back. Once she stood for 
several minutes, looking slowly up and down the boundary 
line of hedge and stone, and at the sky and all around, with 
a willful blind spot in her eye. She did not for an instant 
look seeingly at the spot her mind was focused on. Yet 
John, who watched her, knew she sensed his presence 
there. 

That was all that happened. She presently went in 
without notice to the woman, who saw her going toward 
the house and followed. 

John sent another note. A second time he waited. This 
time she changed her walk in oblique relation to the box- 
wood and finished it without the slightest glance or impulse 
in that direction. 

There was a third time. And that was different. On the 
first turn she came closer to the boxwood than ever before, 
closer still on the second turn, and then, when the jailer 
woman had become inert on the bench, she came within 
speaking distance and sat on the grass. 

“We are here,” said John. 

“Who are we?”’ she asked. 

This was parley. He knew at once she had no thought 
of coming—not then. 

(Continued on Page 112) 


**Not Unless the Girl Wants it,’” He Added, as a Disastrous and Extremely Complicated Afterthought 
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It Appeared to Me Then Just as Much a Part of Old Spain as it Ever Had Been 


ment over my first assign- 

ment in the diplomatic serv- 
ice being second secretary of 
legation at Havana, I found the experience extremely in- 
teresting; in fact after many years in the service I have 
come to the conclusion that it is much better for a young 
man starting out in the foreign service to have his first 
experience in a Latin-American capital; it obviates the 
contrast with the more delightful European life which, if 
a man has spent many years in it, unfits him for the some- 
what dull—at least socially—existence of South America; 
and, also, in a simpler place he has the advantage of learn- 
ing all the routine and protocol—that vague word which 
diplomats use so elusively—without the embarrassments 
and gaucheries that might occur if he went straight from 
American life into that of an Old-World capital. No 
matter how cosmopolitan we may pride ourselves upon 
being, we must admit—if we are frank about it—that it is 
rarely possible for an American-bred man to find himself 
at once at home in a group made up of older civilizations. 
Traveling in Europe is very different from settling down 
and living in a foreign community; even a year or two 
spent in study there is very far removed from having an 
official position which makes you at once conspicuous and a 
target for not always friendly eyes. 


[: SPITE of the disappoint- 


Foreign Life Near Home 


NEVER realized until I lived away from America how 

little form enters into our daily lives; even in official 
Washington it is treated a bit casually; the theory of all 
being equal abolishes its inhibitions at once. Form is one 
of the first and most important phases of European life 
that one comes up against. Everyone has his place and 
rarely thinks of going out of it; one is born into a family 
of butlers and consequently centers his ambitions upon 
becoming the best in that profession; one learns to be a 
cook and is satisfied in being considered the best cook in 
that community; one is born a count, a baron, a lord, is 
content at being that and never dreams of becoming king. 
But with us! Every American-born boy is told that it is 
possible for him to become President of the United States; 
it all depends upon him; there are no class distinctions; 
he can go as far as his energy and cleverness carry him. 
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Many people claim that just this unlimited possibility is 
what has made us the great success we are—and such a 
belief may be correct; but sometimes I am inclined to 
think that it may not lead towards contentment. How is it 
possible for a parlor maid ever to be happy when she is 
always dreaming—dreams not so fantastic when actual 
instances exist to prove their possibility—of a time when 
she will have a box at the opera and a motor just as her 
mistress has! Unlimited opportunity has some disad- 
vantages; it sometimes makes the ultimate goal disturb- 
ingly high. I wonder if I am arguing from an un-American 
point of view! 

Though I was fully convinced—a foregone conclusion— 
that Havana would offer nothing useful in the way of 
diplomatic experience, it was not long before my opinion 
was completely changed; and my surprise at its extraordi- 
narily foreign aspect, in spite of being only a few hours 
away from Florida, and completely foreign life increased as 
I grew to know it better. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
think I have ever been in a place of its size that showed 
less evidence of the influence of so-called modern civiliza- 
tion. Of course I am speaking of thirteen years ago, before 
Cuba had been facetiously described as a mahogany 
island surrounded by a brass rail. It appeared to me then 
just as much a part of old Spain as it ever had been—and 
this after ten years and more of American influence and 
after the influx of American business had begun. 

When I got on the boat that was to carry me from New 
York to Havana I felt at once a noticeable difference from 
those steamers that go to Europe. There were very few 
Americans on board; most of the passengers were Cubans; 
Spanish was heard on all sides; dark skin predominated; 
and a difference in the dress of passengers was striking. 
I missed that gay, well-dressed, carefree attitude which 
distinguishes most American tourists. Ladies appeared, 
even before the boat sailed, without their hats and with 
shawls draped over their shoulders in a way that at once 
suggested mantillas. An old lady with gray hair looked 
exactly as though she had just stepped out of a romance of 
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was thrust through i 
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gled about her trailing black silk skirt and a cig 
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was something entirely unfamiliar, intriguing, ab 
even before the boat left the dock at New York 
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days. x §. 
I had never met any Cubans before; and Iw 
to find them rather informal, pleasant, and spe 
of American that was hardly impressive in Its § 
of culture. A somewhat casual young — 
shawl in mantilla fashion and no hat, had a 
next me and, seeing me struggling with a Sp 
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She was the first Cuban I had ever spoken - 
particularly interested in obtaining from her an1 
of the people among whom I was going to live. 


A Cosmopolitan Cuban Lady 


HE was pretty, in a dark undistinguished’ 
badly—at least indifferently—and had 
fellowship that almost amounted to famili 
use of English was amazing. It was a bewildering 
tion of slang and bad grammar. 
When she found out—by asking a series 
questions—that I was to be in the legation 
me that she had known all the American diplo! 
well and that the present minister was a 
her family. 

This led me on to asking where she had learnet 
English so fluently—I put it. that way—and she 
that she hadn’t known a word until she 
Americans; as a matter of fact, she had le 
from talking to the secretaries of the legatio 
after arriving in Havana that she was of 0 
and most distinguished Cuban families an 
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ions and beer—even at breakfast; and in 
to teach me the proper pronunciation of such 
h phrases as “I want two poached eggs and 
st” she would grow violently angry at my 
‘often throw the book across the deck. I am 
her as the most distinguished representative 
a was to know later—she was not that by 
was just the first Cuban I met. 
up out of the blue sea like a sparkling 
white and shining and clean—when 
hip; and it has an extraordinarily romantic 
: fact, it is one of the most picturesque 
cities of the world—in spite of its nearness 
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is what she told me to call her—was there 


red the harbor she was quick to point out 
ll launch that was flying the American flag 
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NED, were most courte- 
i by customs offi- 
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Barbados ancestry — 
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ey was resumed, 


down the Prado—a charming broad street bordered by 
spreading laurels and lined with two-story houses painted 
every color under the sun and protected by handsome iron 
grilles—until La Prunta was reached, that point which is 
directly opposite Morro Castle and which is the popular 
gathering place for all Havana in the evening. Here we 
turned into the road that lies along the sea front—the 
Malecén—and soon stopped before a rather shabby two- 
story building. 

Lawrence pointed to it with pride and announced that 
we were at last before the American Legation. It was so 
entirely wanting in any dignity that at first I was inclined 
to doubt him until I saw the shield of the United States 
shining a bit somberly at the side of the door. My disap- 
pointment increased when I found that only the second 
floor was occupied by the legation; the ground floor was 
apparently filled by a large and noisy Cuban family. 

The first secretary, who was acting as chargé d’affaires in 
the absence of the minister—who was in America—wel- 
comed me heartily, complained bitterly of having been 
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There Was Much About the Scene That Was Suggestive of the Real Heart of Havana 
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left without anyone for several months, and said that there 
was a tremendous amount of back work to be done. He 
showed me over the three rooms that composed the 
chancery—mind you, no one in the diplomatic service ever 
speaks of the offices in any other way—and pointed out 
the desk where, to all appearances, he expected me to 
begin to catch up on the back work immediately. I was 
determined to make a good impression, and began work at 
once, for I had been told in Washington that the chargé 
d’affaires was considered one of the most capable secretaries 
in the service and that he would be of unusual help to me 
in starting off in diplomacy. 

I remember finding his somewhat severe manner rather 
oppressive at first. After I had taken a seat at the desk he 
remained there a few moments looking down at me. 

“Are you going to take diplomacy seriously—or have 
you just gone in for it to have a good time?” he asked 
without the least hint of a smile. “I put the question 
seriously, because so many men think it is only a sort of 
continuous tea party. I might as well tell you at the 
beginning that I look on it as one of 
the most serious and responsible and 
interesting professions an American 
can follow. I hope you will agree 
with me.”’ 

I glanced out of the window at the 
dreary patio on which my room gave, 
and thought that there was nothing 
suggestive in those surroundings of a 
continuous tea party—far from it. 
Then I looked back at my very seri- 
ous companion. 

“Suppose I let you judge what I 
think of diplomacy by the way I do 
the work assigned me. Wouldn’t that 
be the best answer?” 


Office Work 


HAVE often been asked what a 

secretary in the diplomatic service 
does, what his work is like, what sort 
of matters he has to handle. My work 
that first day appears to answer some 
of these questions. My room was 
furnished with a desk, two chairs, and 
rows and rows of cabinets that con- 
tained old legation files of correspond- 
ence. The more recent and important 
documents were kept in safes. The 
work that was given me to do was the 
indexing and filing of the correspond- 
ence of the past month. 

Nothing could have given me more 
opportunity to find out at once what 
the business of a legation was. There 
were large ledgers in which to record 
incoming instructions—all communi- 
cations from the State Department 
are called instructions; those from 
the legation to the department, dis- 
patches. Each is given a number, the 
date showing when it was received is 
stamped on it, and then an index 
number is also affixed which shows 
under which subject it is to be filed. 
After this record is made the letter is 
placed in a dossier—a French word 
which signifies jacket—which con- 
tains all the correspondence relating 
to that subject. 

I saw at once that there was work 
enough to keep me occupied for many 
weeks, for as lindexed the correspond- 
ence I read it and thus became famil- 
iar with many subjects. And there 
were constant interruptions. I soon 
found out that the work was entirely 
different from any office routine that 
I had known at home. It is much 
more diversified and the personal ele- 
ment is constantly creeping in. A 
great number of traveling Americans 
look on a legation as a sort of tourist 
bureau. They come in all the time to 
ask about the hours trains leave, how 
much they ought to pay at the hotel 
and whether this place and another 
one are considered healthy at that 
season. Almost every day a passport 
has to be renewed or a visa given. 
Then there are numerous cases of 
people getting in trouble, losing their 
money and falling into all sorts of dif- 
ficulties, some even going so far as to 
have themselves locked up in prison for 
neglecting to observe obvious laws of 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Al Daily Dozen for Legislators 


IFFORD PINCHOT’S first weeks as governor of 
(= Pennsylvania have brought a slight flush of returning 
health to the taxpaying or earning part of the population, 
and there is now some hope that it may put on a little flesh 
during his administration. At the same time there is de- 
spondency and that dragging-down sensation among the tax 
raising or spending contingent, for the governor has recom- 
mended a daily dozen for the departments and requested 
the legislature to provide less greasy and fat producing 
provender for them. | In short, this Muldoon of governors 
has begun his administration by finding out about what 
the income of the state will be and by drawing up a budget 
under which it can live within its income. 

Long live Governor Pinchot, if that is his idea of govern- 
ing, and may his tribe increase! Many legislators will 
howl like curly wolves over this outrage, and refuse to do 
their daily dozen; but the governor has at least prescribed 
the proper regimen. It is a prescription that is needed 
by the whole country. It is time to call a halt and an 
about-face on all these free-taxing, easy-spending gentle- 
men who are so tirelessly increasing old and searching out 
new sources of taxation. 

A progressive program of confiscation is operating in 
America under the guise of taxation. Increasing burdens 


are being added year by year to real estate, to productive 


capital and wages. Slacker wealth alone is escaping, hiding 
in the tax-exempts provided by these same legislators. 
Much of this money is wisely spent, much of it is wasted in 
worse than unnecessary extensions of government powers 
and in foolish paternalistic schemes, and some of it goes 
up in smoke between jealous and rival departments. 
Everyone who has had experience in private business 
knows how every new department that is started tries to 
magnify its importance and to increase its personnel. In 
government there is the same tendency, a hundredfold 
stronger. Swelled head and swelled expenses are quickly 
deflated in private business. If the boss overlooks them 
competition does not. But in government the heads and 
the expenses have a tendency to keep right on swelling. 
At this time every executive, city, state or national, who 
has the will to check the tax raising and the hell raising 
that have been going on is a great asset to the country. We 
have been talking of dollars as if they were rubles and 
spending them as if they were marks. Wasteful executives 
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with the current spending mania and half-baked legislators 
with a passion for fool laws can easily give us a nice start 
toward Russian and German conditions. So we welcome 
the signs of sanity in spending that Governor Pinchot is 
exhibiting, and we are hopeful of corresponding common 
sense in his recommendations for legislation. 

A fool legislature and the taxpayers’ money are soon 
parted. 


Whose the Blame? 


HE relation between employer and employe has been 

gradually modified as the result of education, legisla- 
tion and agitation. The mere ability to employ working- 
men or clerks is not in itself a certain proof of beneficence 
of character and intention. Labor maintains that the 
employer or capitalist does not give work, and that the 
workingman who performs his duty well need return no 
thanks for what he has earned. Certainly the tendency is 
away from condescension on the employer’s part, from any 
attitude of lordly satisfaction in the mere fact of his own 
existence. 

But social well-being suffers just as much from the atti- 
tude of many employes, who act as if a favor were being 
conferred upon a company by remaining in its service. 
Power and wealth are supposed to breed arrogance, but 
inflated, mistaken pride extends all the way down. Anyone 
who has worked in any kind of organization knows that 
boastfulness, conceit and a generally swelled ego are not 
confined to the manager’s office. If all the time wasted by 
subordinates in telling their fellows what they would do if 
they were the bosses could be devoted to hard work, many 
a concern would show a stronger balance sheet at the end 
of the year. 

So many men are enemies of everything but their own 
defects. Failure or a lack of marked success is blamed on 
others. In some parts of the world it is quite profitable to 
lay it all off on the other fellow. In one country where 
revolutions are common a bandit chief rode up to a town 
and begged permission to recruit within its borders. 

“But are you not in favor of General Blanko?” asked 
the headman, referring to the then president or dictator of 
the republic. 

“Yes, I think he’s the greatest man who ever lived,” 
replied the rebel, ‘‘but I’m against the government.” 

Whereupon with loud shouts the villagers joined his 
banner. 

But in an industrial and commercial world this attitude 
does not get men far. It is what employes are for, not 
what they are against, that opens the doors of opportunity. 
It is the positive, constructive, affirmative attitude of 
mind that alone carries the worker forward. It is the man 
who takes hold, who builds, who steps in where he is 
needed, that wins the coveted promotion, never the critic 
and faultfinder. 

Young men constantly praise their own individual quali- 
fications, and in the same breath cry because they have no 
opportunities. We blame others for not giving us more 
opportunity. But if we cry out our grievances until the 
end of time it does not change the fact that man’s only 
mainspring is within, not outside. 


Another Record Broken 


HE competitive spirit of America takes delight in 

making new records. As a people we made a new 
statistical record in 1922. We ate more than 100 pounds 
of sugar per person. The exact figure is apparently about 
103 pounds. The highest previous record was less than 
90 pounds. The nation in 1921 consumed practically 
4,100,000 tons, in 1922 roughly 5,100,000 tons, an increase 
of more than 20 per cent. Certainly we have a sweet 
tooth. The full’meaning of our sugar consumption is 
grasped when we recall that we have a pound of sugar for 
each two pounds of flour. 

What is the cause of this? Many will say prohibition. 
In the direct sense, this can hardly be true. The toper does 
not run to sugar when he fails to get whisky. But in the 
indirect sense, prohibition may have contributed to the 
high sugar consumption. When the man of the family 
cannot spend his earnings on booze there is more money 


for the family, and quite likely some of it 
just as some of it goes for shoes. 
The real explanation must lie largely i 
has been cheap; compared with other food 
cheapest. It is clean, portable, nonperishable 
in quality. Sugar lends itself to a thousanc 
kitchen and on the table. A huge public tr; 
and drinking revolves about sugar. We like it, 
and two and two make four. ; 
Incidentally, the consumption of sugar doe 
have been retarded by the tariff on sugar. M 
the sugar came from Cuba. If we had free ty 
how much would we eat? ; 


How to Lose Money 


VERY pretty little argument is put up b 
of Wall Street to show that the chan 
money in the stock market are not so much i 
than in the business world at large. If anythi 
industrial, commercial and agricultural exper 
last few years would appear to bolster their 
The stock exchange at least presents a fairl 
market for many if not most of the securities 
Most such stocks can be sold at a price a 
liquidated, whereas there are times when suc 
modities as cotton, cattle, apples, potatoes an 
others can hardly be disposed of at all and the 
are able to carry the load. 
The stock market in Wall Street is certa 
only place where money is lost in large sums, 
unlisted oil and mining stocks, mines in toto, 
ing, export trade, retailing, and every know 
agriculture take an appalling toll from the 
capital of those who enterprise. But in o1 
respect the organized Wall Street stock mark 
mier instrument for losing money, or at least 
superiority with the larger grain and cotton e 
reigns supreme in the apparent lure that it 
those who have already accumulated a com 
have attained a fair measure of success in ot 
The little fellow, the man with a few hundr 
a few thousand dollars and with no great met 
ness prestige or reputation, falls more often 
an ill-advised homestead or farming venture 
dling oil and mining stocks, which are wholly 
the market. But the man who has made an 
twenty-five to a couple of hundred thousand 
garage or a commission firm or a haberd 
other business enterprise is the real victi n of 
The man who has made a moderate comm( 
by the time he is thirty-five or forty or fort; 
as a rule for larger fields to conquer. o 
combined with good fortune in the location of 
favored him. He tries his hand at the big fin 
and far too often they take away from him t 
toil. Such a type of man cannot be protecte 
attorneys, newspaper investment depart 
lent government functionaries. Heis nov 


an equally fair return in the market. : 
tics or data to prove or disprove their § 


loses the savings of twenty years, does ne 
It is inconceivable that the same slow, 
that win in other fields would not in 
least succeed in stock speculation. Tho 
hand at that particular game, a 
it, not to work. 

If there should be a sudden influx into t 
of men determined to operate with the san 
energy that they put into a paper factor} 
then we might test the assertions of thos 
there are even surer ways of losing mo} 
one fact alone is certain: the crop of cé 
signs of diminishing. é 
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‘ticle is built around and in the main 
is upon the ideas, which through his 
large numbers of men have put into 
fohn A. Stevenson, formerly director 
1 of Life Insurance Salesmanship, Carnegie 
Technology, at Pittsburgh, and now a vice 
one of the large life-insurance companies. 
salesmanship has been the field where these 
eir application have been tried out on the 
they can hardly be inherently sound unless 
o other types of workers as well, and unless 
3 can see where they come in on them. 
into the heart of the subject without further 
it may be said that Mr. Stevenson starts 
, that the essence of every job consists of its 
ad his effort is to furnish the man on the job 
cedure for overcoming these difficulties. One 
r words, such as “problems,” or “‘ obstacles,” 
to improve on “difficulties,” for that is some- 
a understand and almost daily encounter in 


ork’s difficulties may be largely in getting 
7ith his supervisor. A salesman’s difficulties 
ting in to see the prospect, in running out of 
say or in closing the prospect. A newspaper 
have difficulty in interviewing the man he is 
or in expressing himself tersely and gram- 
r he has secured the interview. The manager 
\y have his greatest difficulty in keeping his 
ieerful and industrious. There is one fea- 
3 work that every man knows and is able to 
ently—namely, the difficulties involved. 


he Way to Get Ahead 


hard to say exactly what a salesman does, 
\oresident, or the owner of a garage, or a hotel 
mer. But there is nothing very hard in find- 
hey are up against, what their difficulties are. 
ae, and he will tell you what his problems 
| are. As Mr. Stevenson says: 
( has its difficulties. If it didn’t it wouldn’t 
‘not created or filled on the basis of how easy 
eme difficulties are the essence of it. Lots of 
dithe easy, mechanical, routine parts of a job. 
t: big opportunities lie in solving the diffi- 
vay to success is not to dodge them, but to 
_ If there are no problems in your job you 
len and find a place where there are some. 
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BY GUERNSEY 


“Tf a man finds everything in his work easy, if he finds 
it a cinch, I should say either that he is so efficient that he 
doesn’t need any help or else he is working far below his 
real capacity. There are people who say they have no 
difficulties, but the employer would tell you that these 
workers are unable to distinguish between what is im- 
portant and what isn’t. Such people are often described as 
careless and without judgment. 

“The way to win promotion is to arrive at the solutions 
of one’s difficulties as soon as possible. When that is done 
a man is free to think about other things, and that is the 
quick way upward. So many employes duck the unusual 
features of a job. When they first start in they quickly 
absorb the easy portion and then flounder when they come 
to the hard part. 

“‘T priced two garments in a store, one for thirty dollars 
and one for forty. The one for thirty dollars really looked 
better, and so, naturally, I asked the clerk why there was 
such a difference in price. She said she didn’t know. I 
asked her if it was because the design or quality in the 
higher-priced garment was better. She said she supposed 
it was, but when asked why, replied that it must be because 
the price was higher. I told her if she could give me a 
single reason for buying the more expensive garment I 
would take it, but she couldn’t, and thus lost a commission 
on ten dollars of extra sale. 

“Many salesmen and clerks get beyond their depth very 
quickly, and of course some of them resort to hot-air 
spieling to help them out. Yet the very essence of their 
jobs is these difficulties which they encounter all the 
time, without attempting to solve them and even without 
noticing that they exist. 

“On another occasion I was buying a pair of trousers 
and when it appeared that they were too long, I asked if 
it would not spoil the fit to cut them off. ‘We don’t cut 
trousers off with an ax,’ was the clerk’s reply. Many 
people pass over a dozen opportunities a day to improve 
themselves on their jobs without a single dent being made 
in them. 

“So many workers have no systematic way of attacking 
difficulties. If they did they wouldn’t flounder like the girl 
who didn’t know the difference between the two garments 
or the man who couldn’t answer a simple question without 
being rude. They simply don’t give any consideration to 
the problems involved in their work. 
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“Yet the higher the job the more difficulties 
there are to be encountered, and the fewer are the 
people who can overcome them. One position is 
rated higher than another because the problems 
are more intricate and require more ability to solve. The 
difficulties are more accentuated than in the easy job. 
There are more of them, or at least they are harder than in 
the positions below.”’ 

All right, you will say, this is interesting enough, but 
what of it? Some people just naturally have the initiative 
to overcome the difficulties that stand in the way of being 
successful waiters, glove salesmen, bank presidents, or any- 
thing else, and others have not. 

No, this is certainly not the place to leave the subject, 
not by any means. It is primarily an actual procedure for 
overcoming difficulties that is wanted, not a mere state- 
ment that people who do overcome them are the ones who 
get ahead. 

Mr. Stevenson gets at such a procedure by asking how 
a person learns to do anything. How do men learn to sell 
life insurance or silk stockings, or how do they learn to 
run an office? The commonest method, of course, is by 
trial and error. It is long and laborious, and the mortality 
is frightfully high. Most employes enter business in 
this fashion, finding their way as best they can. 


MOORE 


Systematic Training 


sf HE next stage was when some bright chap came along 

andsaid, ‘Why not trainemployes?’ Suppose the idea 
was to train bank clerks. What did they do? They gave 
a course in banking, and another in economics, and so on. 
The courses were jammed full of information, all right, but 
mostly they had nothing to do with the subject. The 
course was probably taught by a professor who had never 
done the work of a bank clerk and he used as the content 
of his teaching a book written by another professor who 
had hardly ever been in a bank. 

“Possibly nine-tenths of all salesmen today are un- 
trained. They are employed and sent out on the trial-and- 
error method. The next higher step is a general course in 
the principles of salesmanship, which does not get down 
to the specific difficulties of selling the particular article. 
In some cases the salesmen are taken around to shake 
hands with the vice presidents of the company, and then 
the sales manager gives them a general hot-air exposition. 

“Training courses probably raise the general intelligence 
of the students a little. It makes them more versatile. 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Song of the Wilderness 


| YE’LL go out to the open spaces, 
Break the web of the morning mist, 
Feel the wind on our upflung faces. 
[This, of course, is if you insist.] 
We'll go out in the golden season, 
Brave-eyed, gaze at the sun o’erhead. 
[Can’t you listen, my love, to reason? 
Don’t you know that my nose gets red?] 
Where the water falls, always louder, 
Deep we'll dive, in the chuckling foam. 
[I'll go big without rouge and powder! 
Why on earth don’t you leave me home? 


We'll go out where the winds go playing, 
Roam the ways of the brilliant West. 

[I was never designed for straying; 
In a taxi I’m at my best.] 

Minds blown clean of the thoughts that 

rankle, 

Far we'll stray where the grasses swirl. 

[I'll be certain to turn my ankle; 
Can’t you dig up another girl?] 

We'll go out where the light comes falling— 
Bars of amber and rose and green. 

[Go, my love, if the West is calling! 
Leave me home with a magazine.]} 

—Dorothy Parker. 


Macbeth 


As Eugene O’ Neill Might Have 
Written It 


HE scene is in the front room of 

NELL MACBETH’S Sailors’ Lodging 
House near the water front. The room is 
squalid and dingy. A few battered chairs 
and a dilapidated table constitute all the 
furniture. A candle stuck in an empty 
whisky bottle on the table sheds its gloomy 
rays about the place. 

NELL MACBETH is a big red-haired 
slatternly woman of about forty. She is 
seated at the table, and in her hand she 
grasps a half-filled bottle of whisky. BILL 
MACBETH, her husband, is a small, insig- 
nificant little runt. He has thin, unkempt 
sandy hair, and bleary, watery blue eyes. 
He is walking nervously about the room. 

EzRA DUNCAN, a sea captain, has just gone upstairs to bed 
before the curiain rises. While paying NBLL for some liquor 
he had incautiously exhibited a large roll of bills. 

NELL: Them knockout drops oughter be workin’ by 
now. 

MACBETH: Looka here, Nell. Why do we have to croak 
that bird? Can’t I just sneak up an’ lift his roll? 

NELL (sneeringly): Cold feet, hey? 

MACBETH (plaintively): No, I ain’t got cold feet no 
more’n you have. Only looka here, Nell, you know the 
bulls have been spottin’ this house, an’ if that there guy 
croaks we’ll be in a fine jam, we will. 

NELL (angrily): Aw, be a man! You can use his own 
gat, like I told you, an’ stick it in his mitt afterwards so 
it’ll look like he done the dutch. Where’s the chances? 

MACBETH (almost in tears): Yeah! You got swell 
talkin’, you have. I’m the bird what does the dirty work. 
You ain’t takin’ no chances, you ain’t. I’m the goof what’ll 
get the juice. 

NELL (rising from her seat): Get me that gat! 

MACBETH: Aw, looka here, Nell 

NELL: Get me that gat and I’ll do it myself. You’ll be 
glad enough to help spend the money, you dirty little rat. 
Oh, why didn’t I marry a real man instead of a measly little 
jellyfish! 

MACBETH (frantically): Gimme a shot 0’ that. (Grabs 
the bottle from her hand and takes along drink.) All right, 
I'll do it. Gawd help me, Nell, I’ll do it! 

[He runs out of the room. NFLL sits at the table, listening 
intently. The muffled report of a pistol is heard off stage. 
NELL’s face lights up triumphantly. She raises the bottle 
to her lips and drains it to the last drop. As she puts the 
bottle on the table MACBETH, pale as a ghost, creeps into 
the room. He holds a revolver in his trembling hand. 
MACBETH (hoarsely): It’s done. 

NELL (grimly): Good. 

MAcBETH: He sneezed in his sleep an’ I tried to say 
“Gawd bless you,” an’ it stuck in me throat. Then I 
plugged him. (Whimpering): Nell, why couldn’t I say 
“Gawd bless you’’? 

NELL: G’wan, brace up. 

MACBETH: It stuck in me throat when I tried to say —— 
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First Dog —‘‘He Hath a Worried Look’’ 
Second Dog—‘‘Sh:h=h! Don’t Dare Say Watchful Waiting”’ 


NELL (seeing the revolver in his hand): You brung the gat 
back! For the love o’ Mike, what’s the big idea? 
[Someone knocks violently at the door. NELL and MACBETH 

stare at each other in fright. 

MACBETH (terrified): My Gawd, it’s the bulls! 

NELL: Shut up, you fool! 

MACBETH: S’help me, you put me up to it. I didn’t 
want to do it an’ you put me up toit! I’ll tell the judge, 
Nell, s’help me, I will. I knowed when I tried to say 
“Gawd bless you,” an’ it stuck —— 

NELL: Shut up! Gimme that gat an’ I’ll put it in his 
hand meself. You beat it upstairs an’ get in bed. Quick! 
[The knocking continues with increased violence as the curtain 

falls. —Newman Levy. 


More Memoirs 


Memories of Ninety-Five Years. By Lord 
Fitzcure de Croop, N. C. O., B. P. O. E. 
London: Bloke & Cove. 3 Guineas 


ORD FITZCURE DE CROOP is now one hundred and 
ten years old and, like all Englishmen of advanced 
years, has given his reminiscences to the world. It is need- 
less to remark that this book has been eagerly and anxiously 
awaited by the public. I myself have frequently noticed 
gentlemen in the Atheneum and the National Liberal 
anxiously gnawing their finger nails as they awaited the 
publication of Lord Fitzcure’s memoirs. 

It is the record of an extraordinarily full life. By turns 
soldier, diplomat, explorer, remittance man in the Amer- 
ican bush, poet and proprietor of the great Auld Reekie 
Whiskies, his life is that of the nineteenth century in petto. 
Though winner of the Little Middle Greats Tripos at 
Oxford, he left the Tripos in his chambers in the Old 
Bailey and, buying a captaincy in the Coldwater Guards, 
went out to Swobodaland. 

He tells an interesting story of the planting of the English 
flag in Swobodaland. At that time the partisans of the 
Mudwallah were instigating riots in the city, which 
resulted in the injury of several natives. To restore order 
the admiral of the British Fleet opened fire on the city. 
After three days’ bombardment order was completely re- 
stored, ‘‘as there were no natives left,’’ says Lord Fitzcure 
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Situations Wante 


BUTLER desires a si 

Detective Story or Croo 
perienced in finding the deac 
master in the library, as | 
things at seven A.M. Acc 
silent flitting in and out < 
eavesdropping, hiding behir 
and, at the psychological m 
senting himself, with a light 
the end of a guest’s cigar. Understands th 
version of English Butlerian dialect, and loc 
like a bishop. a 

A Footman and Maid, having half an hou 
every evening, desire a position (together) to 
Farces. Will bring own feather duster and sil 
tray. 

Ghost. Will go out by the night, wai 
Experienced rapper, groaner and chain 
vide own costumes, luminous or misty, 
erences from Sir Conan Lodge and Sir Ol 

Short-story Heroine. Ingénueexterior, ¥ 
works. Face of indefinable charm, 
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desired. Bread-and-Butter white mus 
or vampy Sport Togs, as preferred. 

Caveman. Desires situation with 
young lady. Can coal-heave or pile-dri 
knocking women down and dragging the 


grimy-faced, with Beaver effects. Obje 

Sponge. Wants situation as guest at ¢ 
will attend occasional dinners in the city. 
Opera and dancing. Never talks; possess 
and is not a rabid teetotaler. Will sleep at 


Apartments to Let 


Hermetically Sealed Room. Doors | 
fastened, no secret passages. Fine for an i 
mystery. . 

Twin Bedroom. Suitable for modern | 
wicker furniture, languorous lingerie pillows 
and scented atmosphere. Somewhat worn bt 
and popular. 

Guest Room. Oddly matched furnit 
poor. Pleasant tidies and cross-stitch 
dresser ornaments and curling-up card wi 
sweetly in this quiet room,” and so on. Hl 
set. Pillows hard, reading light missing. 

Den. Furnished by a young woman 
racks of monks’ heads, smoking stands li 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Right from the heart of the luscious 
ymato comes Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 
ist the pure delicious, tonic juices and 
ch “meat” from the flawless fruit, 
in-ripened on the vines! Every tomato 
washed five times in crystal-pure 
nning water. Every trace of skin, seed 
d core fibre is strained out, leaving only 
smooth, delightful tomato puree. 
bi is enriched with choice butter and 
ended and spiced, after our own 
c ive recipe, to as tempting a tomato 
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Kindly Light. He had endured much in 
that ship, for she was to carry him home. 
Now his bitterly earned wages were dwin- 
dling grievously in his daily rounds of tall 
ships which never had a vacant bunk for an 
old man whose very smile of pleading only 
gave the impression of sheer senility. Two 
ships signed on one day as he hung about 
the shipping office, one bound for Liverpool, 
the other to San Francisco. 

‘“Hey, you old mossback, you want to 
ship?” a red-faced mate accosted him. 

Sharley’s heart leaped hopefully. It must 
be the Liverpool ship. 

“T want toship for home, sir,’”’ he grinned. 

“Sure. Able seaman? Discharges?” The 
mate was businesslike. 

“‘Where’s she bound?” demanded Shar- 
ley, showing uncommon caution for an 
outward-bound sailorman. Her name mat- 
tered not at all. Whither bound mattered 
everything. The mate glared at the curious 
old shellback. 

“Partic’ler, 
“Frisco.” 

Sharley licked his dry lips and thought 
of his vanishing cash. 

“T want to ship for home,”’ he muttered, 
and turned away from the desk. 

He gazed wistfully at the newly signed 
crew of the big Liverpool clipper. Young, 
able, alert they looked. Their officers were 
young and neatly dressed. He thought of 
asking one of the hands to swap his chance 
for the Frisco skysail-yarder, until he re- 
membered some of the rebuffs he had 
received from just such young well-dressed 
officers as those. 

“°Tain’t sailormen they wants no more; 
it’s boys,’”’ he grumbled. 

He wandered by the wharves again until 
dark. Out in the stream he could see those 
two big ships lying ready for sea—the 
Liverpool ship and the Frisco skysail- 
yarder; and right at the end of the quay 
another vessel, a little bark with painted 
ports, had cast off most of her shore fasts 
and seemed to wait for the tug. He drifted 
towards her. He saw the name on her 


ain’t you?” he snapped. 


stern. He turned hurriedly away. 

“Back yer mainyard, Sharley!” he 
grinned bitterly. “‘You don’t want to go no 
China v’yage!”’ 


He knew that small bark. The Manxman 
hardly ever went home. She was a tramp 
in truth, plying to ports that other ships 
passed by; anywhere for a cargo. 

Darkness reminded him that he had 
eaten nothing since morning, and he filled 
up frugally on tea and cold mutton at a 
small eating house. After that there was 
nothing left to do but to sleep the long 
night through in his bare lodging. But as 
he passed down the dim street he heard 
singing and saw a stream of light issuing 
from a half shut door. A southerly buster 
had been blowing, and the air was chilly. 


““T don’t care where they bury me— 
Swing those gates ajar! 
Whether on the land or in the sea— 
Swing those gates ajar! 


“Swing them open, angels, swing them wide 
and far 
The bells me ring, and the angels sing, 
Swing those gates ajar. 
Swing them open, angels, swing them wide 
and far; 
The bells do ring, and the angels sing, 
Oh, swing those gates ajar!”’ 


The voices rolled out in good lusty fash- 
ion. Sharley peeped in curiously. Then 
he experienced a new sensation. He walked 
into the Foreign Seamen’s Mission. 

A pallid young man standing on a foot- 
high platform held a book in one hand and 
beat time with the other, while his mixed 
congregation howled gleefully. Right in 
front sat half a dozen glossy negroes, and 
they sang with every fiber of their big 
bodies. Even the kinks of their wool 
seemed imbued with the rhythm of music. 
Old Sharley grinned. This was all very far 
from anything he had ever been used to. 
The pallid leader, without missing a beat 
of his time-keeping, stopped singing long 
enough to nod at Sharley and say ‘Sit 
down, brother,’”’ and Sharley cautiously 
edged towards a seat. His neighbor sat 
huddled up, with coat collar high and cap 
pulled down. As Sharley sat, a voice 
vibrant with nervousness issued from the 
cap and collar. 

‘°Strewth! Ifit ain’t oldSharley! Here, 
let’s mizzle outa here!”’ 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


The dirty face of young Skimps showed 
itself, but only for a brief instant. Without 
waiting for a reply Skimps got up, gripped 
Sharley’s arm and hurried to the door. 

“We are going to serve free coffee in five 
minutes, brothers!’ cried the leader, beat- 
ing time furiously to bring back the wan- 
dering attention of his flock, who were 
turning to watch the departing pair. 

“Come on!’ snapped Skimps, 
dragged Sharley outside. 

When he slowed down, old Sharley was 
breathless. He found himself in the back 
room of a pub, with a big glass of beer in his 
hand, before he really knew how it had all 
happened, Then he saw that the dirty face 
of young Skimps wore a worried look. 

‘°?Strewth! but I’m glad to see you!” 
breathed Skimps, wiping the froth from 
his lips with his greasy cap. 

Old Sharley’s wits had gone too far afield 
to be recalled by one glass of beer. He let 
Skimps chatter on. 

“Every face I’ve seen today looks like 
it was hungry after my liver an’ lights!” 
vowed Skimps. His eye kept glancing to 
the door. His entire appearance was fur- 
tive, fearful. ‘‘Say, old Sharley’’—he 
leaned nearer—‘‘I got hunk wiv him! I 
did, no error, Sharley! You know who I 
mean, don’t cha? That bloody second mate 
o’ the Kindly Light. I copped him in Ar- 
gyll Cut. Drunk, he was. Singin’ like a 
bloomin’ lark. I dropped on him as he come 
through the arch, and if he ain’t singin’ 
wiv the angels now it ain’t my fault. Have 
a drink, old Sharley. Have a drop o’ 
whisky. I got money, I have. The son of a 
swab booted me, beat me up, worked me 
out wivout no wages. Ain’t I got a right 
to his bleedin’ pocketbook? Come on, and 
have a snort o’ steam. Hey, miss!” 

Instead of the barmaid a man came in 
for the order. As he went out another man 
glanced into the room, and turned back. 
The whisky warmed old Sharley, loosened 
his tongue, made him laugh and chatter as 
he had not done for a long time. And 
Skimps was as pleased as if he had suddenly 
found untold riches. His furtiveness van- 
ished; he bought drinks again, never car- 
ing, if he noticed, that old Sharley cannily 
kept his pocket tight. 

Again somebody looked in. Skimps 
called to whoever it was to come in and 
have something. He never bothered to turn 
to look. But the stranger turned back 
again. Presently the barman entered with 
drinks on a tray, and set them on the table. 

“A bloke outside says to have a drink on 
him. He’s treating the house.” 

“A’right,” muttered Skimps. “Tell him 
to come an’ have a drink wiv us.’ 

“He’s coming in soon’s he’s given all 
hands a drink,”’ said the barman. ‘Drink 
up, and I’ll tell him.” 

“Tell him ‘here’sh luck’—hic!”” mum- 
bled old Sharley, and swigged down his 
whisky. 


and 


Old Sharley never knew how it all came 
about. He simply came to his senses with 
a wet rope in his fist on the dark deck of a 
ship, staring into the blackness at the lights 
of a circling tugboat speeding shorewards. 
From the sounds around him he knew the 
ship was making sail. From other sounds he 
shrewdly guessed that the ship was worked 
by live mates. If he had doubted, the fist 
that suddenly landed between his shoulders 
would have satisfied him. 

“You sleeping on your feet?” growled 
the owner of the fist. “‘ Haul that line in!” 

“T ain’t signed in this ship ——” old 
Sharley began dazedly. 

“You giving me slack, you old stiff?” 

“No, sir! I ain’t givin’ no slack, sir!” 

Sharley hauled manfully. A bent figure 
in front of him, hauling too, spoke back- 
wards over his shoulder. 

“’Strewth! You here too? How’d we 
get aboard this packet? Ow, me head!” 
Young Skimps apparently found some- 
thing amusing in the situation, after all, for 
he laughed presently. ‘This is all to the 
merry, ain’t it? D’ye mind what I told you, 
Sharley? Well, I been scared to try for a 
ship since, ’cause I guessed the gangways 
would be watched. And here I am, all 
cushy, bound out wivout any trouble at 
all. Wonder what packet she is.” 

Back in the waist men stood at top- 
gallant halyards waiting for the word. Then 
a lusty voice started a chantey: 
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“Ah doan’ keer whar dey bury me —— 


And the chorus was like the roaring of 
bulls for volume: 


“Swing dem gates ajah!”’ 
Again the chanteyman: 


““Whedder on de lan’ or in de se-ea— 
Swing dem gates ajah!”’ 


“‘Sharley! Them’s that crowd o’ big 
niggers that was singin’ at the mission!” 
cried Skimps, dragging the eye of the tow- 
rope through the fairlead and dumping it 
on the coil. ‘‘Trewth! This suits me like 
rum in me cawfee!”’ 

“Ho, swing dem open, angels,” bellowed 
the chanteyman, “ swing dem widean’ fah!”’ 

“Suits you?” shivered Sharley, all sorts 
of fears assailing him. He knew, speaking 
for himself, it was not so simple a matter 
to find a ship that suited. ‘‘Where’s she 
goin’ then?” 

“Don’t you know this here bark? The 
Manxman? Sure you 

“Tt ain’t!”’ cried Sharley passionately. 
““Manxman is bound for China. I ain’t 
going there!” 

Out of the gloom appeared the owner of 
the fist again. He owned two fists now. 
One each hammered old Sharley and young 
Skimps until they tumbled headlong down 
the forecastle head ladder onto the main 
deck; and the owner, doubtless the chief 
mate, finished with his boots what his hands 
had begun. 

‘Pair o’ soldiers, are you?” he growled 
as he kicked and punched. ‘Old Stiff and 
young Slippery! Up with you! Loose the 
fore and main royals, and overhaul and 
stop the gear as you come down. I'll talk 
to you further when I get you into my 
watch!” 

Old Sharley labored up the fore rigging 
in near panic. The vile stuff he had drunk 
still tasted like grave dust in his mouth. 
The hammering he had just received ached 
through his old bones. But the fact that he 
was bound for China stung him to the 
quick, stifled his breathing, clutched at his 
heart and filled his brain with ice. Skimps 
was jubilant because getting shanghaied 
had solved his problem of escape from the 
consequences of his assault upon the erst- 
while second mate of the sunken Kindly 
Light. To old Sharley it meant only the 
shattering of his absorbing hope. The 
Manxman might have good mates or bad. 
She might be a hungry ship or a good feed- 
ing ship. She might be an easy ship or a hell 
ship. She was the Manxman, and the 
Manxman was China bound. 

From the lofty perch of the fore-royal 
yard he scanned the darkened seas and the 
distant loom of the land. He looked wist- 
fully at the vanishing light of the tug. If 
he had only come to his senses five minutes 
earlier! But he had not. He 

“Fore-royal! Gone to sleep up there?” 
came the angry hail from below. 

He hurriedly cast off the last turn of the 
gasket. 

“Sheet home fore-royal!’’ he quavered. 

The sail was sheeted home, the halyards 
manned on deck, and he snatched desper- 
ately at the gear as the yard began to jerk 
aloft. Then, still half dazed, he started 
down; and at the topgallant yard he lin- 
gered again, for something had entered his 
field of vision. Right astern, and not very 
distant, two tall ships were casting off 
from their towboats. He saw their top- 
sails as they swung across the stars. Tall 
ships they were in truth; skysail-yarders 
both; and he remembered them. One was 
Frisco bound. One was a Liverpool clipper. 
He thought his dimming old eyes could 
even pick out the slight differences in them 
and decide which was which. He gazed 
longingly. 

“Fore-royal there! 
come up after you?” 

The threat came up from the noisy mate, 
floating upwards across the shadowy spaces 
of the murmuring sails like the croak of a 
crow through the song of thrushes. Old 
Sharley silently defied the raucous one. 
He was fascinated by a desperate thought 
that persisted in whispering at his brain. 
Those two tall ships astern were certainly 
much speedier than the little bark. They 
would hold the same course for a while. 
Soon they would creep up quite near. 

The rigging shook. Somebody was com- 
ing up for him. Old Sharley clambered 
down, shivering with excitement. A brutal 


D’ye want me to 
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(Continued from Page 30, 
Sharley stopped swimming in panic. 
“Hold on!’ he growled. ‘‘Hold on! 

I ain’t goin’ to Frisco! I’m goin’ home!” 

Skimps stopped swimming too. 

“You’re crazy,” he said, spitting out 
brine. ‘“‘The wages is twice as high out o’ 
Frisco.” 

The tall ship swept silently past, rolling 
them jovially over in her swell. Her red 
light passed from sight, her cabin lights 
came and passed, and her black shadow 
was merged into the night. 

“Come on!” old Sharley gritted again 
and struck out faster for another dim red 
light that grew fast out of the shoreward 
black. Now Skimps saw no need to hurry. 
He was sulky over letting that ship go. 
How did they know the other ship would 
pass near enough to hear them hail? 

“Huh! There ain’t norush,”’ he grumbled. 

“There ain’t no time to lose!”’ panted 
Sharley. ‘‘Listen!” 

The chirrup of brace blocks and the 
squealing of trusses and parrels told of 
yards being swung. Voices sang out as 
men hauled, bracing up the yards as the 
clipper reached her desired offing and 
headed up to lay her proper course. 

“Holler, Skimps, holler!” 

Sharley raised his own rusty old pipes 
and yelled in desperation. He saw the red 
light slowly fade as the ship turned her side 
from him. 

“Holler again, Skimps! Holler!” 

‘Listen,’ said Skimps, ‘‘we’ll tell ’em 
you fell overboard and I come after you, 
see?” 

“Holler!’’ replied Sharley grimly. 

Together they howled. There was a 
sharp answer. The tall ship’s red light 
slowly swung back into view. Other voices 
hailed. They answered. Lines flew out 
from the rail as they entered the radius of 
light cast by a dangling ship’s lantern. 

“Soon be home now, Sharley,” the old 
wanderer chattered as he waited, dripping 
and shivering, on the clipper’s wide deck. 
The skipper wanted to see the castaways as 
soon as he had his ship back on her inter- 
rupted course... ~ 

“Lay aft, you two!” shouted an officer 
when the ship was steadied. 

Old Sharley pricked up his ears fearfully. 
That was not the voice of a Liverpool mate! 
He stumbled up the poop ladder in the 
wake of the jubilant Skimps. And as he 
passed the bucket rack to meet the captain 
a gleam from the companionway lamp 
touched the enscrolled name on a varnished 
wooden bucket: 


HENRY CLAY—SAN FRANCISCO 


As he had found himself on board the 
Manxman without knowledge of how it 
came about, so old Sharley came to full 
awakening in the forecastle of the Henry 
Clay, Frisco bound. He knew nothing of 
the interview with the captain. It re- 
mained for Skimps to tell him all about 
that. Skimps sat on a sea chest in a spotless 
forecastle, holding forth to a circle of clean- 
looking seamen who were as different as 
possible from the seamen of that other 
Frisco clipper, Kindly Light. There was 
not a black eye, a broken nose or a beaten 
expression among the crowd. 

“So th’ mate kicked old Sharley off th’ 
sheer pole, an’ he fell overboard,’ Skimps 
was saying, puffing on a borrowed pipe 
with full relish. ‘‘ We wuz mates, y’ see, so 
wot c’d I do? I come after him Hullo, 
old socks!’’ he suddenly broke off his yarn 
to hail Sharley, who was fully awake and 
on his feet. ‘‘You woke up at last, hey? 
Ain’t that right, Sharley? I come after you, 
didn’t I?” 

“Sure you did,” grinned old Sharley 
weakly. He gazed at the crowd, a light of 
half hope in his rheumed old eyes. These 
men didn’t look like the crew of a Yankee 
hell ship. The hope leaped to full flame. 
He must have been mistaken about that 
name on the bucket rack. This must be the 
tall Liverpool clipper. 

““An’ when we git to Frisco 
Skimps rattled on. 

Old Sharley sat heavily on a bunk edge 
and the life went out of his face. 

When the watch below were asleep young 
Skimps crept over to Sharley and told him 
the rest in joyous murmurings. 

“She’s a flash packet, all right, Sharley, 
and she’s a new kind. See how clean she is? 
Don’t see no busted snoots on the crew, do 
you? Run by discipline, she is, Sharley, an’ 
th’ skipper an’ mates is genelmun, ’stid 0’ 
hard nuts.. We’re to go on pay tomorrer if 
we sez so. Or we can go shipwrecked mar- 
iners, jest as we’ve a mind. Chips is to put 
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us up a bunk apiece too. I tell y’, old Shar- 
ley, I’m goin’ passenger! I had some hash 
while you wuz woozy. Some hash! Say, 
wot wuz wrong wiv y’, aft there? Th’ old 
man sed you looked half dotty. Soon’s we 
git to Frisco ¢ 

Old Sharley stumbled on deck, mutter- 
ing incoherently. Skimps rolled up in a bor- 
rowed blanket beside the heel of the bow- 
sprit and went to sleep, fully satisfied that 
the skipper had been right. 


Neither old Sharley nor Skimps went 
passenger, after all. The prospect of taking 
up wages decided them. Old Sharley ac- 
cepted his lot with seeming resignation, 
and worked steadily and well in his watch. 
He gave no sign that he noticed any differ- 
ence between his treatment aboard the 
Henry Clay and that meted out aboard the 
Kindly Light. He wore a perpetual grin. 


The men thought him a queer old fellow; ~ 


always grinning. When the watch hung to 
lifelines about the mainmast in a screaming 
gale that filled the big ship’s deep waist 
with vicious deadly seas old Sharley’s grin 
was a thing to see. 

“Guts, he’s got, you betcha!” the boson 
told Chips. ‘‘I see the ol’ fish up to his 
durn neck in a sea, wit’ two men tryin’ to 
drag him overboard wit’ ’em, an’ grinnin’ 
all the time. Guts? I’ll tell the world!” 

Sharley’s grin was a thing to wonder at, 
too, whenever he fixed his glance upon 
young Skimps. It was the grin that may be 
seen on the face of a plucky child of pov- 
erty when he gets a broken German whistle 
from the Sunday-school Christmas tree and 
sees the rich man’s kid carry off a fifty- 
dollar train of cars. 

It was piteous. 
capitalize it. 

‘Like a father to me, th’ old boy is,’”’ he 
bragged. ‘‘’Course I saved his life, I s’pose, 
but, ’strewth! he goes th’ limit, he do. See 
how he grins every time he sees me? 
Grateful, I calls it.” 

If he had ever thought of that moment 
in the water when his hasty assurance 
changed their course from the Liverpool 
ship to the Henry Clay he had given it no 
more than passing thought, and had long 
forgotten it. So far as Skimps was con- 
cerned, old Sharley ought to have forgotten 
it also. 

What degree of forgetfulness old Sharley 
arrived at nobody knew. As the ship sped 
across the Pacific through fair weather and 
foul, making speed like the clipper she was, 
work going on in unheard-of harmony, the 
old chap at least outwardly showed that he 
had resigned himself to his fate. He had, in 
fact, made up his mind that it was inevi- 
table that he must ship again from San 
Francisco. After that decision was made 
his natural pride as a fine seaman urged 
him to give of his best to the ship. And that 
best was very good. He was selected for 
many a bit of fine sailorizing by the mates. 
His Turk’s headed and pointed manropes 
on the poop ladders were a thing of pride 
to the Henry Clay’s skipper long after old 
Sharley had ceased to answer to his name 
at watch muster. There was a broken 
steel-wire hawser with one of old Sharley’s 
long splices in it that was used alongside of 
new ones until the Henry Clay ceased to be 
a crack clipper. 

And he took his part in other things too. 
In a spell of fine weather, when the lifelines 
were unrigged, and the dog watches were 
hours of tobacco-burning, yarn-spinning 
free-and-easies, young Skimps never waited 
to be called on for a song. 


And Skimps tried to 


“ Singin’, ‘Nay, no never—never no more 
Will I play th’ wild rover; no, never no 
more!’”’ 


That song was sung: until every man in 
the ship knew just what to expect when- 
ever Skimps opened his codfish mouth. But 
old Sharley surprised themi one fine eve- 
ning when rain squalls marched along the 
distant horizons just imminent enough to 
keep the officers wakeful and the air deli- 
ciously cool. Perhaps the inner urge was 
traceable to a delectable hooker of Santa 
Cruz rum the skipper had given him not 
half an hour before, upon completing a pair 
e amazingly fine sea-chest grommets for 

im. 

‘“Why don’t you sing something lively, 
Skimps?”’ old Sharley grinned, edging into 
the circle on the fore hatch with a well- 
charred pipe a-burning. The pipe was also 
a gift of the skipper’s. ‘‘Them wild-rover 
ditties isn’t fashionable. no more.” 

““That’s you, Sharley!” roared the boson, 
thumping the old chap on the back so that 
he all but choked on his flavorsome pipe. 
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“Show these young squirts a real song. 
H’ist yerself, old whale!’’ 

And old Sharley carried the eager lis- 
teners round the wide watery world on the 
wings of a glorious old sea song almost for- 
gotten to the oldest of them: 


“At th’ Blackwall docks we bid adieu 
To Lovely Kate and Saucy Sue; 
Our anchor’s up, our sails unfurled, 
And we’re off to plow the watery world. 
So sing we’re outward bound, me lads, 
Hooraw! We’re outward bound!” 


Through the voyage he carried them in 
song. And then his song ship was turning 
homeward. What a ring was in old Shar- 
ley’s rather quavery voice as he roared out 
those verses! And what sly humor towards 
the end! 


“And when we’re back at Blackwall docks 
Th’ purty gals come down in flocks. 
One to t’other you'll hear ’em say: 
‘Oh, here comes Jack wi’ twelve months’ 
pay!’ 
For they see you’re homeward bound— 
Hooraw! You’re homeward bound! 


“But when your money’s all gone an’ spent, 
And none’s to be borried, an’ nene to be lent ; 
In comes th’ landlord wi’ a tarrible frown, 
Sayin’, ‘Git up, Jack, let John set down!’ 
Then you knows you're outward bound 

ag’in— 

Hooraw! You’re outward bound!”’ 

As if even the ship’s work had waited 
upon the song, the moment old Sharley 
ceased the second mate shouted the order: 
“Stand by royal halyards! Lively!” 

One of those marching squalls had devi- 
ated. It came moaning down the swells, 
carrying a fringe of white foam, leaning 
black with menace above. It might pass 
by. It was near enough to demand notice. 
One part of the horizon seemed packed 
with squalls solidly. The second mate 
watched alertly. The tall ship leaned over, 
she began to rush through the water, spouts 
of brine spat in through the scuppers. Still 
she was in no danger. Then she dipped 
deeply, the squall shrieked. 

“Let go! Clew ’em down!” yelled the 
officer above the whistling wind; and the 
three lofty royals sank thunderously. 

The skipper came up and glanced around. 
His glance rested for a while at the point 
where the squalls seemed packed. There 
was no apparent danger. He ordered the 
royals set again. Old Sharley and Skimps 
pulled next to each other on the halyards. 

‘“’Strewth!”’ grinned Skimps. ‘‘ You give 
that old ditty wotto, didn’t you, Sharley? 
Wot makes y’ so chippy of a sudden? 
Feelin’ quite good today, you are. Got a 
letter frum home?” 

‘‘Captain says perhaps the ship goes to 
Europe next v’yage, and I can stay wit’ her 
if I like,” replied old Sharley with utter 
serenity. 

His hopes were reviving. Skimps threw 
him a grin. 

“T betcha there wuz more’n that,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Had some rum, I betcha! Goin’ 
home never made an old grouch sing like 
you did. How d’ya get it? Come on! I 
treated you plenty times, Sharley. Wot’s 
th’ game? ’Strewth! I’d swap my only 
undershirt for a hooker o’ rum right now!”’ 

“Hey, you Skimps, up wit’ you and 
overhaul that main-royal buntline!”’ yelled 
the boson. 

Skimps flew to obey. From the lofty 
perch he commanded a wide view. Sailor- 
like he rested a moment and scanned the 
horizon before descending. 

And soon his voice hailed: ‘‘Sail ho! 
Wreck, or ship in distress, or somethin’!”’ 

‘Where away?” the skipper demanded, 
getting his glasses. 

‘Bout two points on th’ lee bow, sir!” 

The skipper signed to the helmsman to 
oper away, then went aloft to see for him- 
self. 

Presently he called out as he started to 
come down: “Clear away a boat. Stand by 
to go aboard.” 

The vessel Skimps had sighted soon came 
into view from the deck. The light was still 
good, though failing. She was a deep-laden, 
small square-rigged vessel, a ship or a bark. 
Only the foremast was standing, and on 
it the foreyard and double topsail yards 
jerked at loose braces. Whether the miz- 
zenmast had been that of ship or bark 
would be seen when they approached near 
enough to see the chain plates. 

‘“‘Pretty little hooker, ain’t she?” re- 
marked Skimps, sliding down a royal back- 
stay. “Seems a shame to leave a ship adrift 
that way.” 
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“Don’t look in bad troub 
don’t,” the boson said. He 
boat, ready to lower. 

“T wonder what she’s got 
other said curiously. 

“‘T wonder where she was b 
old Sharley wistfully. 

She was near enough noy 
eyes to see that she had bee 
She appeared undamaged e 
loss of main and mizzenmas 
warks were intact; two p 
tackles hung empty; other 
buoyantly and free. 

“Tumble in, four of you 
mate ordered as he motione 
to be lowered. 

Old Sharley and Skimps, 1 
took oars, and two more fol 

“Take a couple more m 
skipper said. ‘‘ Might as 
anything worth while, sine 
time over her.” The boat sh 


derelict’s main rigging and 
bered aboard with the curi 
a strange attic. , 

“One hand stop and keep 
second mate ordered, and ]} 
swift search for causes of di 
gear, spare stores, and anyth 
able. q 
| The second mate went t 
look for papers of identit 
visited the forecastle. Ol 
Skimps lifted a corner of fl 
while the other man not lo 
tered the galley. The Henr 
with backed foreyards a mile 

A yell from the forecastle 
the second mate’s startled oat 
and seamen burst on deck si 
wide-eyed and excited. 

“Plague, by Holy Noah! 
second mate. .‘‘The cabin’s: 

“Fo’c’sle, too, sir!”’ echo 
making for the boat. 

“The ship’s signaling, sir! 
hailed. Z 

They looked towards her 
were fluttering down; he 
started to crumple as they lo 
ing down upon her a success 
whipped the sea to foam. Th 
and fell on the fore-running s 

“‘She’s calling us!” read th 

The men tumbled over 
They needed no second invi 
a wreck full of corpses. The 
them sharply. 

“Hold on, boys! No us 
hearse floating to be a dan 
Come with me, a couple of } 
her alight before we go, any 

Old Sharley seized Skimps 

“Come on,” he said. 

‘“?Strewth! Wot if we — 
began to protest; old Share 
to the companionway. _ 

“Carry on. Hurry up!” th 
cried, pausing to note the sh 

Another signal was flyi 
signal. The squall had almo: 
derelict, which lay to windwa 
ley and Skimps had gone bel 

“Leave her! Get a move 0! 
roared the officer. The boat 
ily against the side; the me 


fending her off in a frenzy 


Sharley appeared, alone. — 
“Jump, you old fool!” the 
yelled. Sharley ran towards 
huge swell lifted it with allt 
wreckage and all but capsize 
‘Shove her off! Get clear 
darned old ee eae 
“Hey, Sharley! Old Sha 
the voice of Skimps from th 
Sharley ran back, gesturing 
the men in the boat. THe. 
down with a roar and a wh 
boat away from the side an 
out in a fury of rain. T 
heeled over to the blast; ther 
hidden in rain and falling nig! 
Old Sharley stopped short 
panionway doors, staring dt 
boat. Then he went to see 
fallen his shipmate, ed 
had yelled to him for help. _ 
Young Skimps had found 
full of brandy in a cabin. 
hospitably. 
“Strewth!’’ he yelled. 
found! Here, old Sharley, h 
Kill th’ plague, this will!” 
(Continued on Page 
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Buick Authorized Service 
A Valued Part of Your Buick Investment 


i Second only in value to the unfailing motor 
car dependability which every Buick buyer 
| procures is Buick Authorized Service. 


Buick Authorized Service becomes an insepar- 
able and important part of his car investment 
—an element deeply and consistently prized. 


Infrequently as a Buick owner requires this 
service its presence throughout America 
provides him with a satisfying assurance. 
He knows that the unvaryingly dependable 
performance which he has the right to 
fn expect from his Buick will be maintained 
continuously throughout its life. 
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To the 
rient 


Over the Speed Route 


RE YOU planning to 
travel in The Orient? 
Then send the informa- 
tion blank below. Find 
out about the short American route 
from Seattle on the magnificent U.S. 
Government ‘‘President’’ ships, 
21,000 ton displacement oil-burn- 
ers! Seattle is the terminus of four 
great railroads whose fares have 
recently been reduced 20%! The 
fleet consists of the 
President Jackson «aiiing Mar. 15 
President Jefferson saiting Mar.27 
President Grant swine Apr. 8 
President Madison sailing Apr. 20 
President McKinley siine May 2 


and every 12 days thereafter. 


‘They are operated by the Admiral 
Oriental Line. They make the fast- 
est time between the United States 
and The Orient. Send the infor- 


mation blank for details today. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of 
every prospective traveler, If you are 
considering an ocean voyage anywhere, 
send the information blank now for the 
Government's valuable booklet of authen- 
tic information and description of U. S. 
Government ships. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Office ivashine tor) D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S$. Government 
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The Orient O, to Europe 0, to South America 0. 1 
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with family 0 with others (1. 
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Name___ 
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For accommodations and sailings address local agents or 


The Admiral Oriental Line 


17 State Street. . . . New York City 

112 W. Adams St. . . ._ Chicago, Il. 

L. C. Smith Bldg. . Seattle, Wash. 

653 Market St. . San Francisco 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
‘Inform, Office C 2473 Wash., D.C. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

Old Sharley cursed him; cursed him 
with the bitterness of accumulated years; 
cursed him coldly and thoroughly, his an- 
cestors before him and his descendants 
unto eternity; and stumbled out of the 
cabin leaving Skimps aghast with open 
mouth and staring eyes. And corpses roll- 
ing on the floor to the rising motion of the 
bark seemed to grin at him as he went, and 
to say in dead dumb show: “‘ Homeward 
bound this time, old Sharley!” 

Heedless of the slashing rain and the bite 
of the wind old Sharley stood on the deck- 
house roof gazing into the blackness that 
had swallowed the Henry Clay. The dere- 
lict bark wallowed and plunged unre- 
strained. The squalls ran into one, grew to 
a gale, blew with a bitter strength which 
made the fate of the boat and its crew 
doubtful, made the possibility of the ship’s 
standing by a decided negative. 

He stood there, drenched through and 
through, foranhour. Seasrose and dropped 
over the rails on the bark’s decks, sullenly, 
leadenly. Oncea blazing star shone through 
the overhead murk. The flying cloud 
wrack passing over it and blotting it out 
had a speed that gave warning of prolonged 
storm. The old wanderer was scarcely 
conscious of his surroundings. Rain, sea 
and wind passed over him unnoticed. He 
had even forgotten those dead things in the 
cabin, had forgotten that others lay in the 
forecastle, that the derelict had been a 
death trap to her crew. All he knew was 
that he was there, adrift on a hulk, thou- 
sands of miles from home, broke, perhaps 
doomed to die, to join that dead grinning 
crew below and sail the cruelly smiling 
ocean between storms to eternity. And he 
had so wanted to go home. The storm, 
the groaning of the bark, the sinister 
thrashing of the unbraced yards of the 
foremast meant nothing to him except 
that they might be the embodiment of the 
spite of the Fates, laughing at him. And 
all because of Skimps! Because of Skimps 
he had got shanghaied into the Manxman; 
because of Skimps he had let the Liverpool 
clipper pass by in the night; because of 
Skimps he had missed getting away in the 
boat. He had heard a ery, had gone to 
help, and Skimps only wanted him to drink 
brandy. Now he was finished. The sea 
had broken him. Old Sharley would never 
see that little village snugged away on the 
steep sides of Hardanger Fjord. 


“T been a wild rover for many a year, 
Amn’ I spent all me money on wimmen an’ 
beer!” 


Skimps was singing. Old Sharley’s trou- 
bles meant nothing to him. He had found 
brandy. What if the gale did swamp the 
bark? It was snug in the captain’s cabin, 
with the door shut on those rolling corpses, 
and brandy. Old Sharley saw flashes of red 
fire stabbing at him before his eyes. Some- 
thing seemed to explode within him. He 
hurled himself down the companionway 
ladder and burst in upon Skimps. 

“Here, hic, have a drink, ol’ socks!”’ in- 
vited hospitable Skimps. 

Old Sharley took the bottle, smashed 
it against a bulkhead, and then his gnarled 
old fingers fastened on the throat of the 
pop-eyed songster. Skimps fought, half 
sobered by the fear bred of old Sharley’s 
terrible expression. But he was fighting 
a powerful old man rendered temporarily 
insane by his shattered dreams. As for old 
Sharley, he knew nothing except that once 
again he came to full awakening after a 
spell of blankness, gripping the rail of the 
bunk, with Skimps standing before him, 
humbled and fearful, asking him what he 
wanted done next. 

“T chucked ’em all overboard; every 
one, I did,’’ Skimps bleated. ‘‘I’ll git th’ 
plague now. Might’s well croak me at 
once. ’Strewth! You hadn’t no right to 
bust that bottle, Sharley!”’ 
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“Go for’ard an’ get them other stiffs out 
o’ the fo’e’sle,’”’ grinned Sharley evilly. 
‘‘Ain’t no use for two of us to catch it.” 

‘?Strewth! Wot have I ——” 

“You goin’?’”’ Old Sharley crouched, 
with gnarled claws twitching. 

Skimps departed, crying. 

Old Sharley ranged the cabins restlessly. 
The giddy motion of the derelict sent him 
staggering, but he noticed none of it. He 
muttered to himself incessantly. At that 
moment he was bordering on real madness. 
A vicious sea hurled the bark’s stern high; 
as the counter smashed back to the water 
the wreckage of the mizzenmast burst 
through a port glass and the brine poured 
in. Sharley laughed at that. He never 
troubled to stop up the gap. 

“*Tt will wash out the plague!” he cackled, 
and stumbled up the stairs to the deck. 

Through the screaming spindrift flying 
athwart the main deck Skimps could be 


seen, dragging one burden after another to. 


the rail. Only the water gleam of the 
hurricane lantern he had found and lit 
broke the murky blackness and gave him 
light to do his grim job. Aloft on the fore- 
mast the wind thrummed through the 
shrouds and stays. The slack braces 
twanged with every roll as the yards 
brought up on them. Seas poured over the 
bulwarks in a torrent; the rain swished 
through the wind and beat hollowly on the 
hatches. A blinding flash of lightning 
dazed Sharley for a moment; but in the 
flash he had seen the open corner of the 
hatch he and Skimps had uncovered. Seas 
were pouring down there. There was no 
need to wash plague out of the holds, where 
no plague was. He clawed his way for- 
ward. He would replace that hatch cover, 
anyway. 

As he reached the after end of the boat 
gallows another flash of lightning lit every 
bit of the storm-torn vessel. It lit up the 
stern of the remaining boat on the skids. It 
lit up Skimps, midway to the rail with his last 
corpse; but Sharley saw nothing of that. 

What he saw, blazing in the lightning 
flash like a fiery hand against the sooty 
sky, was painted on the stern of the boat: 


SPERANZA—STAVANGER 


Stavanger! That was near home! In 
an instant to the old man’s tottering mind 
the vast Pacific dwindled to a pond; the 
great Atlantic to a puddle; the derelict 
bark became fully rigged and the winds 
blew only fair. Dreaded CapeStiff vanished 
in the smoke of the gale; ‘“‘Speranza”’ 
meant ‘‘hope”; the bark was manned with 
hope! 

““Come on, me lad!”’ old Sharley shouted, 
plunging at Skimps and hauling at his arm. 
‘“Get a move on! Take in the slack o’ 
them braces, me son. Hand aloft an’ loose 
them tawps’ls!”’ 

His laughter challenged the gale. It 
frightened Skimps. As Sharley hauled on 
the fore brace he yelled, “‘ Hai, hai; hai, hai! 
Oh, hai! Take it in! Take it in! Turn 
that! Now the tawps’l braces, me sons!” 

‘?Strewth! He’sgorn complete!” bleated 
Skimps, seared out of his wits. ‘All right, 
Sharley! I’m goin’! Don’t maul me!”’ 

‘Loose them tawps’ls!”’ yelled Sharley. 

Skimps hopped into the rigging, but 
paused to howl back: ‘‘We can’t h’ist that 
upper tawps’l, we two can’t!” 

“Loose th’ lower tawps’l! Git a move 
on!’’ screamed the old man crazily. 

The lower topsail needed only to be 
loosed, sheeted home and braced. It might 
be done. The bark lay broadside to wind 
and sea. If Skimps could get back on deck 
to lend a hand on the sheets before the sail 
burst into shreds with its own flapping the 
thing could be done. 

Soon the terrific thunder of loosed can- 
vas shook the mast. Old Sharley cast off 
the coil of the clewlines, but kept the turns 
fast. The buntlines overhauled themselves 


Mare 
} 
by the thrashing of the sail. A 
almost fell to the deck in his anx 
off that violently shaking spar, 

“‘Here!”’ howled Sharley, “] 
th’ clewline! Watch it!” 

He hauled in the slack of the’ 
he felt the pull of the topsail cle 

““Hase away!”’ he yelled. 

Skimps let the clewline out as 
was hauled in; and by inch an 
the narrow topsail was set. The 
ran to the brace, panting too 
words. The sheeting home of 
single-handed had been a sore | 
old sinews. Skimps, convinced ¢ 
ness, went to the other brace a 
to square the yard, determined 
Sharley awhile, and to overpower 
the chance offered. 

“That'll do the watch!” ol 
bawled, as if the decks were cro: 
men. The bark was already tearir 
the seas under the hard-pulling 
old fellow stumbled aft, bearin 
lantern, and peered into the bin 
gave the helm a few spokes un 
the little bark dead before the w 
took the binnacle lamps out one} 
lighted them in the shelter of 
panionway. 

“East by sout’, sir!” he q 
gravely, and took up his stand on 
ing gratings heedless of the ¢ 
feeling none of the stinging spray 
contemptuous of the roaring sea 
lowed fast astern like wolves liek 
ing chops in expectancy of a me 
he did see was Stavanger over 
That made him look again. Th 
that the bark steered badly under 
sail. He lashed the wheel, fougl 
forward, and aroused Skimps ou 
pa corner to loose the foretopr 
sail. 

“Come on! 
bawled. 

And they set the headsail, one 
with hope, the other half mad 
They set the sail. And old Shark 
through the night and into anoth 
storm, ever steering east by sc 
seeing Stavanger over the bowsp 

Skimps fell asleep while wait 
chance to crack Sharley on | 
Sharley awakened him out of a 
cold fishy-eyed corpses with sé 
their hair. 

“Take the wheel,”’ he said quie 
goin’ to hunt for some grub. Thi 
east by sout’, an’ she’s steerin’ e 

““Aw, ’strewth! Wot’s th’ use’ 
Skimps. He was still shivering 
dream. But when last he ha 
heard his old shipmate he had th 
tottering to craziness; now old 
voice was cool and even. It e1 
him to try further protest. “ 
think us two can do wit’ ——” 

“Take th’ wheel!’’ snarled Shai 
ing upon him, terrible with fury 
east by sout’, I said!”’ 

Skimps steered. The seas wel 
dous; «they tore after the little 
threatened to fall like watery eli 
stern. She needed more sail to 
ahead of those graybacks. But th 
freed herself spoke eloquently for 
and her loading. Skimps noticed 
wondered why she had been aba 
until he remembered the grisly 
had been forced to perform. He 
pitifully; but he steered, east by 

Old Sharley was in the galley 
now and again the speeding ba 
heavy rolling dipped up a sea that 
main deck to the rails. It pou 


{ 


We can run he 


through the galley, in by one dot 
another, and some bit of galle 
parted with each clearance. N¢ 
now a pan. Old Sharley seemed 
livious of the storm. Presently he 
carrying a saucepan into whieh | 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Many a woman achieves a reputation 
for serving wonderful meals by select- 
ing only those brands of food which 
have themselves won distinction. In 
buying bacon, for instance, if it is 
marked Swift’s Premium that is all 


“she needs to know. 


For this Premium mark has long 
been an assurance of highest quality 
—of distinctive flavor and unusual 
tenderness. 


Experienced housekeepers find that, 
with a family of any size, the eco- 
nomical way is to buy a whole side 
of Premium Bacon. Still, the sanitary 
half-pound and pound cartons of thin, 
even slices are many times a great 
convenience. 

Whichever way they buy it, women 
of discriminating taste make sure 
the bacon they get bears the mark 
Swift’s Premium. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


The whole piece 
comes wrapped 
in this sanitary £5 lg: 
parchment ; 


Uniformly thin, 
even slices come 

in this convenient 
sanitary carton 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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“We are using the new Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Cushion 
Tire on two of our fleet of five- 
ton trucks, and are thoroughly 
satisfied with its easy riding 
and cushioning qualities.” — 
EDWARD J. O’BRIEN & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Never before has a 
cushion tire had the 
life and spring of the 
new Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Cush- 
ion Tire. There is 
resilience in its deep, 
thick tread, its side- 
wall pattern, and its 
patented hollow 
center. No wonder it 
cushions from first 
mile to last. 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surface Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
curiously. He glanced aft at Skimps, then 
went back and brought out an empty meat 
tin. With these things he went to Skimps, 
and there was a light of hope in his face. 

‘“‘Hey, Skimps, look here,’’ he said. 

Skimps looked. He saw only a nonde- 
script mess of stale food. It was green. It 
made him feel the same color. 

“The grub’s bad, Skimps!”’ old Sharley 
said. ‘‘Fair green, it is. Out o’ this tin, I 
bet. S’pose them stiffs wuz poisoned?”’ 

“Wot if they wuz?’ bleated Skimps. 
“They’re good an’ dead, ain’t they? An’ 
so’ll we be, too, in “4 

“Tf they got poisoned, then it wasn’t no 
plague, Skimps. I guess the rest got scared 
an’ beat it when she was caught in a squall 
an’ dismasted. An’ we won’t catch no 
plague, see, Skimps? Steer east by sout’. 
I’ll find some other grub.” 

Skimps steered for six hours. Sharley 
brought him biscuit and salt beef and 
water, telling him that the green preserved 
meat was in the forecastle kids, the cabin 
pantry and the boson’s room. 

“No plague!” said Sharley. ‘‘Steer east 
by sout’, Skimps.”’ 

While Skimps steered, Sharley stopped 
up the broken port in the cabin. At eve- 
ning, when the gale moderated, they lashed 
the helm and set the upper topsail. That 
was a bigger job than the setting of the 
lower topsail. Though the sail was already 
sheeted home, the yard had to be hoisted. 
They got it up by taking tackles to the 
halyards, and leading the falls to the wind- 
lass. There was no singing. 

“Ship the pump brakes!” old Sharley 
said, when the upper topsail was braced 
and the inner jib set. A lot of water had 
got in by way of the broken port. Skimps 
scowled, but obeyed. Even old Sharley 
must fall asleep sometime, and then 

“C’m on, pump!” 

They freed the bark. Then it was mid- 
night. Skimps watched until old Sharley 
curled himself up beside the wheel to doze, 
then stepped softly around him with a bit 
of rope, meaning to tie him up and dictate 
terms of reason to the madman. 

“Go for’ard, Skimps!”’ old Sharley said 
quietly, his bright eyes meeting Skimps’ 
astonished glare. ‘‘Go for’ard, me son. 
You don’t live aft.” 

Sharley rattled a metallic something on 
the deck. Skimps caught the gleam of an 
ax blade, and took himself off to a safer 
part of the ship. 

The next day they set the big foresail. 
It took them all the forenoon, fighting with 
the heavy sheets that threatened often to 
drag them bodily through the port. In the 
afternoon they set the outer jib. The gale 
died, and a sweet westerly wind blew. Old 
Sharley got preventer sheets on the two 
topsails; then he sent Skimps aloft to put 


| in new earrings and rovings. 


“Put ’em in good,” he grinned. ‘‘ We got 


| all our canvas set now, an’ it stays set till 


? 


it blows away 

Skimps was careful during the days that 
followed; days that became weeks; days 
when he wondered whether old Sharley 
were really crazy or not. The bark sailed 


| ever on the same course; the wind stayed 


in the western quadrant; sometimes the 
seas grew heavy, the wind blusterous, but 


| old Sharley never let his gaze wander from 
| the mark he had set himself. He never per- 


mitted himself to look at his lashings when 


| canvas began to crack. Skimps kept rough 


track of their course, and guessed they 
must be somewhere near the Chilean coast. 
Old Sharley kept the reckoning in a fashion 
of his own. Then, one windy evening, land 
loomed ahead. Skimps was jubilant. It 
was all clear. 

““Good f’r you, old socks!”’ he yelled. 
“Goin’ to bring her into port, hey? Nice 
bit o’ salvage, hey? ’Strewth! I never give 
you credick. Wish we had a drop o’ rum to 
celebrate!”’ 

Old Sharley altered his course to the 
southward, lashed the wheel and left it. 

“Come on,” he said grimly. ‘“‘Take in 
the port braces!”’ 

Skimps dumbly did as he was bidden. 
Sharley watched the bark for a while, 
doubtful whether she would steer. He 
checked her course a trifle less southerly 
until she seemed to hold without sagging to 
leeward; then he went below and brought 
up two glasses half full of rum. 

“Here, young Skimps,” he said, ‘‘drink 
to the westerly wind, me son. You'll get 
another snort when we sight Cape Stiff, an’ 
another when we make th’ African ae 

“You’re mad!” screamed Skimps, chok- 
ing on his rum. 
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An’ if th’ west wind holds, Skimps, an’ 
the fo’mast don’t foller the others, you’ll 
get another drop o’ rum when we enter th’ 
Channel, an’ you can finish th’ jug when 
th’ pilot boards us outside Stavanger. If 
th’ west wind holds we’ll make it, young 
Skimps!”’ 


Before Cape Horn grinned at them antic- 
ipatively old |Sharley had to beat Skimps 
into submission with a handspike. Then 
they were forced to rig a jury mizzenmast 
to carry enough after canvas to hold the 
bark’s head up. Once again, when the snow 
flew bitterly and the stinging seas froze as 
they boarded her, when decks and rigging 
were ice clad, and canvas crackled like 
beaten tin, a New Zealand steamer passed 
them, steaming close to look her over. 
Skimps saw that old Sharley was dozing in 
the companionway; and snatched up a 
bundle of flags from a locker and clambered 
aloft to fly them. 

The steamer’s answering whistle blast 
aroused Sharley. He saw the reason. 
Skimps was on the upper topsail yard, un- 
bundling his flags. 

“Tf you don’t come down, young Skimps, 
T’ll let go the braces an’ spill you off!’ he 
yelled. 

Skimps came down. Sharley waved the 
steamer off, and she departed on her way, 
doubtless to report a resurrected Flying 
Dutchman who had mistaken his cruising 
ground. 

That was the last trouble Skimps gave. 
He was cowed by the old shellback’s un- 
canny vigilance. In the South Atlantic 
they brushed icebergs. In the Southeast 
Trades they blew along merrily to the 
northward. In the doldrums they waited 
for their winds. Their hair and beards 
grew ragged and unkempt, their faces hol- 
low, their eyes hard and brilliant. But 
Skimps had his rum at the appointed 
places. Sharley kept schedule except that 
it was the Brazilian coast instead of the 
African coast he made. The Northeast 
Trades pushed him along briskly enough, 
but set him towards the west more than he 
had reckoned on. But then came the fresh 
booming westerlies in the North Atlantic, 
and away flew the Speranza, east again for 
Stavanger. 

Among the shipping of the Channel the 
little bark created a sensation, flying before 
a hardening westerly gale under her queer 
rig. 

“Go up and put new lashings on them 
heads an’ clews,”’ said old Sharley, watching 
the growing seas. 

Skimps had ceased arguing. Hight bitter 
months he had endured; now he was 
bound to see it through. He expected any 
day to be their last, anyhow; he was will- 
ing to gamble on the result. 

On the night, thick and blusterous with 
snow, howling with wind, that they swept 
past Dungeness a great fourmaster, beat- 
ing down Channel outward bound, brushed 
past them. She just brushed by, and took 
with her the Speranza’s jury mizzenmast 
and all its gear. 

‘°Strewth! Why don’t y’ run into the 
Downs an’ anchor?”’ bleated Skimps. 

““Wind’s westerly,’’ replied old Sharley. 

A tug hailed them in the North Sea. 

““Wind’s westerly!’’ roared old Sharley. 

Stavanger Light hove in sight. A pilot 
boat burned a flare. Skimps waited in 
pathetic patience. 

“Don’t want nobody to share in this,” 
said old Sharley as the boat bobbed astern. 

He steered his ship right into the harbor. 
The anchors had been got ready when sail- 
ing up the Channel. 

“Let go tawp’sl halyards, and give me a 
hand to haul up the fores’]!”’ cried Sharley, 
and his ancient voice rang with triumph. 

The topsail came down. But all the 
sheets had been fast lashed. The big fore- 
sail was a fixture. And the bark stormed up 
the harbor, the gale whistling through her 
shrouds. 

“Then let go both anchors!’”’ roared old 
Sharley. 

Both anchors caught the mud, the 
charging vessel dragged the cables out to 
their bitter ends, the flying links of chain 
knocked both men helter-skelter. The gale 
drove her on. The foresail split, the lower 
topsail went to ribbons; but the bark went 
serenely on, dragging her anchors behind 
her until she slid into the mud. Then the 
foremast went by the board with the shock 
of sudden stoppage, and the Speranza was 
at rest. Old Sharley was home. 

‘°Strewth! We made it!” gasped 
Skimps, dropping to the hatch and watch- 
ing the shore boats speeding out to them. 
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The rug on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
No. 378. The 9 x 10% foot 
size costs only $14.15. 


cos eine” 


Who wouldn't enjoy breakfast 
in a Congoleum kitchen like this? 


No small part of the charm of this pleasant kitchen 
is the colorful $2 Congoleum Rug. These modern floor- 
coverings bring all the charm and artistry of woven rug 


GUARANTEE Be Sure to Look design and coloring at real economy prices. And then too 
"YOUR MONEY B hay for this Gold Seal they are so practical. 


To clean them—you just whisk a damp mop over their 
firm sanitary surface and in a twinkling your rug is as bright 
and clean as when new. And there’s never the annoyance 
of a ruffled edge or turned up corner because Congoleum 
Rugs hug the floor tight without fastening of any kind. 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP. CLOTH 


There is only one genuine 
Congoleum and that is Gold- 
Seal Congoleum, identified by 
the Gold Seal shown above. 
h Gold Seal (printed in green on a gold background) 
rc:ets you against imitation floor-coverings, and gives you 
Néorotection of our money-back guarantee. It 1s pasted 
nie face of every genuine Gol/d-Seal Congoleum Rug and 
nivery two yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 
e ire to look for it on the floor-covering you buy! 


<0 [> 
AND 1920, CONGO 


The wide range of beautiful patterns—designs appropriate 
for every room in the house—are made in all the popular 
sizes. Among them you are sure to find just the rug you want. 


6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 The rugs illustrated are made 14x3 feet $ .60 

: 2 7 74%x 9 feet 10.10 only in the five large sizes. . 9 9 
ConcoLtEuM ComPANy 9 x9 feet 12.15 The small rugs are made in 3 ee feet Was 
New York Se eeinn Chicago CARESS +! 9 x10% feet 14.15 other designs to harmonize 3 x44 feet 1.75 
Minneapolis Atlanta | Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal Sy seh ttle led) with them. Su xO ateetie 2.25 


Owing to freight rates, prices inthe South, west of the Mississippi and 
in Canada are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 
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TRUSCON 
DARD 
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BUILDINGS 
Avoid Spring Rush 


Order Your Building Now 


Take advantage of low cost and quick de- 


livery. Have your permanent, fire-proof 
Truscon Standard Building ready for occu- 
pancy when others are just beginning to 
build. For all one-story and many two-story 
needs,—the permanent building that costs 
you least. Walls of brick, concrete or steel. 
You pay only one profit for building erected. 


A Few Standard Types of Truscon Buildings 
Lengths: Any Multiple of 2'0"'. Heights: 8'I'' to 21'5"'. 
Any combination of types. Any door or window ar- 
rangement. Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


mrrrscemmenienuaienseemmecemne: 


—_ 


TYPE, 2 (2 Bays) with Lantern 
Widths —40'-48'-50'-56'-60! 


E 3 (3 Bays 


gf Uy'el « ) 
Widths—56'-60'-64'-68'-72'-76'-80'-84'-88'-96'-98! 
106'-108'-116! 


TYPE 4 (4 Bars) with Lantern 
Widths—80'-100'-112' (4 Bays @ 20'-25' or 28') 


I a Sl er 
TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths—60'-64'-68'-72'-76'-80'-84'-88'-90'-96'-98' 
100'-106'-108'-116' 
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‘Heinen 
SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28'-0"' 

Standardized units make possible any size or 
arrangement. Also permit of dismantling and 
re-erecting building elsewhere with 100% 
salvage value. Over 10,000,000 sq. ft. in use by 
leading industries for factories, warehouses, 
foundries, shops, railroad buildings, garages, 
service stations, etc. Avoid spring rush. No 
matter what you need, write us today. 


Send for Full Information 
Learn how Truscon Standard Buildings can 
serve your needs. Return coupon or write us. 


sss TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY.«--- 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. Office mn Principal Cites 
Send useful building book and suggestions on 

building to be used for ae: 

Length_ Width 


— 


Type Height___ 


Name. 
Address BAe = @G-3) 
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HELPING THE MAN © 


But so much stuff is taught in the schools, 
in colleges, in business courses and training 
courses which is general in scope that the 
student fails to see what bearing it has on 
his job. He is still left to find himself. 
Everyone flocks to courses of one kind or 
other and a lot of information is given, 
most of which is of no use.” 

To understand the technic which is to be 
outlined in this article it is necessary to refer 
briefly to the experiment at the School of 
Life Insurance Salesmanship at the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology. When the 
school was projected many practical insur- 
ance men were not interested, because, they 
said, “‘We don’t want to train a lot of actu- 
aries’’—that is, theorists. Their natural 
fear was that a literary bunch would run 
the school. Now a literary bunch might 
have a profound interest in insurance as a 
science or subject for study, but salesmen 
are not made that way. Nor are salesmen 
made by teachers who tell the students to 
do what the teacher thinks would be the 
ideal thing to do. 

But this particular school was organized 
on a different principle. The actual prob- 
lems and difficulties of a life-insurance sales- 
man and the solutions of these problems 
and difficulties as employed by successful 
salesmen were carefully collected and or- 
ganized, and that material itself was made 
the core of the curriculum used to train men 
for the job of life-insurance salesmanship. 

In this particular case, by interviewing 
hundreds of successful life underwriters, by 
studying and clipping thousands of trade 
journals, by studying the reports of insur- 
ance conventions, and the sales bulletins of 
the different companies, by analyzing and 
comparing the textbooks on the subject, 
and by sorting and organizing all this ma- 
terial, it was possible to, boil down, as it 
were, into a relatively small compass the 
chief obstacles the salesman meets and the 
best-known ways of meeting them. Of 
course it was a long, laborious thing to do, 
but there was nothing wonderful or mys- 
terious about it. 

To a beginner it seems as if there are 
thousands of objections to the purchase of 
life insurance. But if all the known objec- 
tions are collected and sorted they boil 
down to a score at most, and there are prob- 
ably not more than five or six effective 
ways of meeting each one. If it is found 
that the objection most frequently met is 
“T can’t afford it,’”’ then the task of the edu- 
cator in a school for life-insurance salesmen 
is to give that particular obstacle, and the 
best ways of meeting it, a prominent place 
in the curriculum. 


Listing the Hard Ones 


The point is that in a school for salesmen 
the curriculum should be derived from the 
experience of those who have already sold. 
The method is just as applicable to the sale 
of automobiles or silk stockings. Obviously 
if a guide or manual is prepared for sales- 
men along these lines the compiler would 
not say to the salesmen, “‘I have prepared a 
manual for you,’ after the fashion of the 
typical pedagogue laying down the law. 
He would say, “Would you like to know 
how successful salesmen do it?”’? In other 
words, it is a pooling of solutions. 

But suppose a concern does not care to 
run a school, or suppose the clerk behind 
the ribbon counter has no time, money or 
strength to attend a school. Assume that 
he or she has no particular power of self- 
analysis. What then? 

Now it is possible that the employer, the 
corporation which takes on employes, is 
morally obliged to afford them every facil- 
ity and opportunity for development. But 


the employer may not recognize this obliga-’ 


tion, or may not believe in training, or 
thinks he cannot afford it. There may be a 
hundred reasons why the individual em- 
ploye has to shift for himself in understand- 
ing and overcoming the difficulties of his 
job. In any case the responsibility is fifty- 
fifty. The employe cannot shift it alto- 
gether any more than the employer can. 
The girl who did not know why one coat 
was priced at forty dollars and another at 
thirty amazed or disgusted the customer 
with her stupidity and inefficiency. But 
what is that girl to do? If she already has 
had some education—say, the better part 
of a high-school course or even a good 
grammar-school finishing—she might be 
able to read a book on woolens or silks or 
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whatever fabric the coats were made of. 
But she wouldn’t get far that way. 

What is suggested for that girl is first the 
keeping of a note or exact record of the 
questions asked by her customers. After 
avery short period of time, relatively speak- 
ing—a few weeks at the most—it will be 
found that the number of different ques- 
tions or difficulties is not so great after all. 
Possibly in a month’s time 90 per cent of all 
the questions that will ever be asked her in 
that job will have bobbed up. 

Obviously the next and more important 
step is not to flounder around in books deal- 
ing in a general way with textiles. It is to 
find out from the more experienced sales- 
lady at the next counter, who may att asa 
sort of sponsor for the newcomer, or from 
the department head, or from the buyer, 
the answers to the questions. 

In any given job, unless it is brand-new, 
there is only one obvious place to get help for 
difficulties—namely, from those who al- 
ready havesuccessfully filled the job. Itmay 
be laborious for the individual, but there is 
nothing mysterious or wonderful about it, 
and one needs no education or knowledge 
to do it, except perhaps knowing how to 
read and write. Whether employed by an 
educational system, like a school for sales- 
manship, or by an individual employe, this 
manner of solving difficulties is practical 
and not theoretical or highbrow, because 
the solutions are the collected experience of 
practical men. The idea is not to find new 
answers or to make up clever highbrow an- 
swers, but to discover how other men and 
women have met the same issue. 


Learning by Asking 


It is all very well for a book on insurance 
to tell the young salesman that he must get 
in to see the prospect; it is far more prac- 
tical to ask a hundred or perhaps only 
ten or five successful salesmen how they 
actually do get by the secretary. And if 
five or ten or fifty successful underwriters 
be asked what their ten greatest difficulties 
are and how they overcome them, there is 
at hand a whole curriculum, as it were, for 
the beginner. 

It should be repeated that most people 
cannot take a general principle out of a 
book or course of lectures and apply it to 
their own situation. But if the principle 
can be given to them not as a principle at 
all, but in the form of a practical solution 
to their own difficulties, then it works for 
them. After this has happened a number 
of times people are able to recognize and 
understand the principle, as such, and on 
the basis of it perhaps invent new and 
further solutions for their own problems. 

The question may be asked, How much 
will the more successful and’ experienced 
clerk or salesman or any other worker 
really help the beginner? 

“Most people are delighted to give in- 
formation’’—and he might have added 
advice—was Mr. Stevenson’s reply. ‘It 
is difficult, I admit, to get successful sales- 
people to write down their solutions to 
difficulties, but if a beginner will ask 
specifically how a given situation is met 
the verbal answer will be forthcoming. 

“Suppose a young woman asks five more 
experienced salesgirls how they keep their 
temper with bad, disagreeable shoppers, or 
how they greet customers, or how they 
take care of two or three customers at once, 
or how to be courteous on all occasions, or 
how to remember names and faces, or how 
many questions to ask the customer before 
showing the goods. The girl who asks these 
and a few additional questions and gets 
answers to them will have given herself a 
valuable short course. 

“Or the customers may want to know 
designs, dyes, lasting qualities, whether 
guaranteed, if the newest style, whether a 
French style, and the like. There may be 
only ten or twelve questions a day at the 
most. If the clerk goes to other people for 
help on these questions she would have a 
method, content and even devices for over- 
coming her difficulties quickly and effi- 
ciently.” : 

“Yes, I can see how a salesperson could 


improve his or her technie very rapidly in 


this manner,” said the writer. “But don’t 
you leave out the tremendously important 
question of personality?” 

“Of course personality is important,” 
was the answer. ‘‘In dealing with insurance 
salesmen I always tell them that they 
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The greater sales significance now attaching to 
motor cart bodies, and the more critical buyer atti- 
tude toward body design and construction, are the 
natural results of public appreciation of the higher 
standards assured by the symbol—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 


They Retain 
the Style Lines 


Longer 


CROCE style plus 
a Berg touch of in- 
dividuality that alert 
men like—/aszing style 
because it’s ‘built’? in 
the hat by the Berg 
Sta-Shape process. 


At men’s shops the nation over 


F. BERG & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory: Orange, N. J., U.S. A. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
used in the community itself where the 
children expect to live, and square that 
with the school course. Doubtless com- 
paratively little use would be found for 
cube root. 

If the teaching of spelling is up for con- 
sideration, what more practical way to go 
about it than to inquire of several hundred 
business firms which are the words their 
stenographers misspell most often, and then 
incorporate that material into the spelling 
course? 

The natural outcome of these ideas is 
to base a course of study for.a salesman 
or bank clerk or anyone else, upon the 
frequency with which problems and diffi- 
culties come up. It is not enough, of 
course, for the student merely to memorize 
the solutions. If he is in a school he must 
be given opportunity to practice. He must 
be farmed out and actually practice a while, 
if possible, and come back to school with 
his difficulties. 

Tf he is a salesman who goes to school for 
only a few days or hours at a time, he has 
an earlier opportunity than the full-time 
scholar to try out what he has learned. The 
salesgirl behind a counter who has asked 
five more experienced girls how to handle a 
rude customer will have an almost imme- 
diate opportunity to practice what she has 
been told. 

“Speaking of his experience with life- 

insurance men, Mr. Stevenson points out 
that when the curriculum of instruction is 
arrived at from the actual cases of success- 
ful salesmen, it is possible to tell a beginner 
that if he will do what he is told to do, as 
shown by experience, he is pretty sure to be 
a success. Certainly the figures both as to 
amount of insurance sold and the reduced 
turnover among salesmen trained in this 
way would appear to bear out the state- 
ment. 
“T have tried to give the employe in his 
early days, in his first week or month, the 
methods and facilities, the materials, that 
successful men have found successful and 
useful only after pursuing the trial-and- 
error method. 

“There is no way to get such material 
except from men who have participated in 
the very difficulties which we are teaching 
beginners to meet. 

“A speaker at a convention, a writer or 
a teacher tells the salesman he must in- 
terest his prospect. I try to give him some- 
thing to say that practical experience shows 
does actually interest the prospect. To 
illustrate: Successful experience may show 
that if in trying to close a prospect the 
salesman asks him if he wants the policy 
or not, the prospect will probably say no, 
but is far more likely to close if the sales- 
man asks him if he wants to pay semi- 
annually, or annually.” 

““Does such a method apply to any ex- 
cept beginners?” I asked. 


Dogmatic Instructors 


““Of course there are men so filled with 
experience that they can handle almost any 
situation. Yet the best of them do not 
know it all by any means. How long do 
you suppose it would take a salesman to 
get all the experience there is to be had?” 

“But doesn’t every business concern use 
these methods?” I asked. ‘That is, don’t 
they all seek to classify the obstacles all 
the way up and down the line and find the 
best answers? Haven’t large organiza- 
tions always gathered the answers to their 
problems, the good and the bad, and com- 
pared them? Haven’t they always sought 
for such a correlation?” 

“Too often an organization picks out a 
good sales manager who has been successful 
because of his personality or a rich terri- 
tory,” was the reply. ‘‘Then he tries to 
cram his own methods down the throats of 
all his men. He fails to give them alterna- 
tive methods. He is dogmatic about how 
to pick new salesmen and other similar 
details. 

“Successful administrators, successful 
individuals, are all right in themselves, 
they have their own successful methods, 
but other equally effective methods are not 
irrigated into their systems. They don’t 
share other men’s experiences. Most self- 
made men think they can pass judgment 
on everything. They have arrived by the 
trial-and-error method and are very good 
if they survive. Indeed their methods must 
be good for them to survive, but from the 
very nature of the case they have had little 
chance to share experience with others, for 
it has been devil take the hindmost.” 
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“But does it pay to give away business 
secrets?’’ I asked. 

“Each year has seen the life-insurance 
business sharing more experiences of every 
description than ever before. They ex- 
change private sales manuals, conservation 
programs, data concerning risks, and much 
other valuable information, and yet each 
year they are selling more insurance than 
ever before. 

“The greatest competition any business 
concern has is the competition of ignorance 
and inefficiency. Company A spends one 
hundred thousand dollars on a new mer- 
chandising scheme which does not prove 
profitable. It tells Company B all about 
it, and adds that it expects to try another 
scheme. ‘Don’t do that,’ says Company B; 
‘we tried it and spent two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, only to learn that it was no 
good.’ Of course exchanging information 
pays. Possibly when a business reaches 
the saturation point this general statement 
does not hold true, but there are not many 
industries there as yet. If each person were 
not such an individual explorer after the 
business truths we could get the cost of 
merchandising down a great deal. 

““A lot of men get bitter at their com- 
petitors, especially when the competitor 
successfully employs methods which they 
have publicly denounced. Go to Manu- 
facturer A and tell him that he should know 
more about the experiences of others in the 
same field. As like as not his reply will be: 
‘I couldn’t run my factory the way Z does 
any more than the man in the moon. He’s 
as crazy as a bug!’ 

“The trouble is that A has heard only 
the spectacular features of Z’s methods. 
He has heard them from the outside only. 

“Then go to Z and he will say of A: 
‘That man is running his bunch with the 
mailed fist. He’s a menace to our industry. 
He’ll run it into the ground. How can we 
be expected to carry on this business with 
that fellow acting like a Czar?’”’ 


Mutual Helpfulness 


“That is about as much sharing of ex- 
periences as you find in some industries. 
Then, too, when a new executive goes into 
a company, especially a new president, he 
often upsets everything because he does 
not share the other man’s experience. Then 
you often find that department heads or 
vice presidents have discovered very effec- 
tive methods, but are afraid to share them 
with other officers of equal rank in the same 
concern for fear of losing their edge. 

“Tt is the duty of the president to insist 
upon having vice presidents and depart- 
ment heads who will help others with 
methods and economies. That is the type 
of man, the one who is not afraid to help 
others, that the chief executive must look 
for. A frequent attitude in business is that 
an improvement might well and indeed 
should be installed, ‘but the expense must 
not be charged to this department.’ That 
is certainly a rotten attitude. 

“No idea: or procedure for helping men 
to improve and advance carries much 
weight or goes far unless the head of the 
concern is for it. What he must have is not 
so much a plan or device to jolt his organi- 
zation into as a point of view or mental 
attitude which will permit of the use of 
such efficient methods as the industry as a 
whole has already discovered. But if he 
won’t take such an attitude the individual 
employe can be shown how to improve on 
his own job anyhow.” 

“But do these methods of improving on 
the job apply to any except salesmen?” I 
asked. ‘How about bank clerks?” 

“No matter what a man’s work may be, 
or its difficulties, there is someone who has 
solved them. It may be hard to send a man 
to a book or a series of books for an 
answer, but not to another person who has 
faced the same situation. The first thing 
for the bank clerk to think about is illus- 
trated by the story you have heard, no 
doubt, of the three masons. 


“One upon being asked what he was doing © 


replied that he was cutting stone, the sec- 
ond said he was making ten dollars a day, 
and the third replied that he was building 
a cathedral. 

“One bank clerk will reply that he is a 
clerk, another that he is working for a cer- 
tain number of dollars a week, and a third 
will say that he is part of the financial sys- 
tem. Every man must decide what his job 
is to him. The insurance man may say he 
is selling insurance, or making so many dol- 
lars a day in commissions, or helping wid- 
ows and orphans, raising funds to build 
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the Children Safely to Schoo 


for Economical Transportation Why worry about the safety of your little ones on 
Bs the highways or crossing city streets on the way 
to school? 


The low price and small upkeep of a Chevrolet are 
cheap insurance against such risks. 


Then too, driving the children to and from school 
gives mother or big sister pleasing relief from 
household duties, and shopping can be done at 
the same time. 


Chevrolet 5-passenger Sedan is the ideal all-year 
family car, combining the comforts and atmos- 
phere of home with high-grade body construction, 
mechanical reliability, ease of handling and low 
purchase and operating costs. Every home garage 
should house a Chevrolet regardless of whether or 
not another car is owned. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


There are now more than 10,000 Prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 
Chevrolet dealers and service 2-Pass. Roadster $510 
stations throughout the world 5-Pass. Touring . 525 


2-Pass. Utility Coupe 680 
4-Pass. Sedanette . 850 
5-Pass. Sedan . . 860 
Light Delivery. . 510 
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“Funny way to 
spend his time,” 
they said 


“Yes, sir, he’s a funny fellow,” 
scoffed his neighbors in the little 
Swiss village, “puttering around 
his kitchen day and night.” But 
Daniel Peter paid noattention to 
them; he was too intent on his 
idea. Andhe never stopped until 
he had perfected it. 


And now after fifty years all 
the village knows that Daniel 
Peter was a pioneer, for he gave 
to millions throughout the world 
milk chocolate—one of the most 
popular and nourishing food- 
confections ever worked out. 


By collecting and testing the 
choicest cocoa beans, he perfected 
the Peter's blend—the standard 
of quality for over 50 years. 

Milch cows of highest grade— 
4,000 of them—supply the milk 


used in Peter’s. Pure, fresh, rich 
milk every day. 


Peter’s is different—distinctive. 
It’s good. You'll like the fine, rare 
flavor of it. Ask for Peter’s today. 
If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 


write to Lamont, Corliss G Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling agents 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

That is trying to get ahead without render- 
ing the corresponding service. In any 
honest-to-goodness job it is a man’s busi- 
ness to attract the notice of those ahead of 
him and to study how other men get ahead. 
If a professor wants to be dean he should 
do the things he thinks and knows the 
president would want done, the hard com- 
mittee assignments, the bringing in of re- 
ports promptly, and all the things so many 
professors don’t want to do. 

“To a considerable extent the way for a 
man to get ahead is to do as far as possible 
the things his superior would want him to 
do if he already were further ahead. My 
method is quite largely to do the unusual 
service. I say to my assistants, ‘Think of 
ways of saving my time,’ and to the boys 
who help the assistants, ‘Think of ways 
of saving Miss A’s time and Miss B’s.’ 

“We are all saving the time of some 
superior. You are writing articles because 
the editor hasn’t time to write them all. 
There is so much false pride among em- 
ployes about this matter of time saving. 
Because a high official presses a button the 
clerk becomes offended and says his su- 
perior is not democratic. But the official 
is trying to save the president’s time, the 
president is saving the time of the board of 
directors, and the board is trying to save 
time for the stockholders who make the 
business possible and who would otherwise 
have to carry it on themselves.”’ 


Taking Responsibility 


The question was raised whether even in 
occupations where promotion appears to 
be slow, such as teaching, the slowness is 
not often due to the fact that when some- 
thing special is wanted by those in author- 
ity many men are unwilling to perform the 
extra or special service. In the same way 
the point should be made that even when 
men are thrown into strange occupations 
they would probably have no great trouble 
in getting along if they hunted up the un- 
usual difficulties at once. 

“Real democracy in business life does 
not consist in slapping the other fellow on 
the back. It is to understand and appreci- 
ate the other fellow’s point of view and of 
his longings to get ahead. The back- 
slapping business may be all right when 
orders are rolling in, but it doesn’t get 
far when times are lean. Nor does de- 
mocracy consist of cussing out one’s sub- 
ordinates or of giving them a few cents an 
hour more to keep them quiet. 

“Often the worst thing to do for an 
employe is to give him more salary. What 
he probably needs is more opportunity. 
An employer often increases wages or sal- 
aries to save himself the trouble of think- 
ing, when what he should do is to discover 
the difficulties which his department heads 
and their employes labor under, and lay 
the groundwork whereby they could make 
good more effectually. 

“T am a great believer in employers’ 
getting their employes to face and picture 
to themselves the worst that can happen 
to them. It is never so terrible, and facing 
it gives confidence. There are many over- 
sensitive people who are never willing to 
take responsibility, who are afraid to make 
a move of any kind. Lots of that can be 
cured if there is a real boss who gets his 
people to take responsibility by picturing 
to them the worst that can happen even if 
they do make some mistake in assuming 
greater responsibility. Usually the worst 
that can happen is a calling down.” 

The writer then referred to the case of a 
youthful journalist in poor health, who had 
gone to a successful and experienced editor 
for advice as to the work best suited to 
the younger man under the circumstances. 
Instead of discussing journalistic work at 
all the older man lectured for three hours 
without stopping on the subject of diet, 
and the youth went home dejected and 
depressed to the last degree. 

“That, of course, was the perfection of 
insanity,’”’ was the comment, “but many 
business heads have no more appreciation 
of the employes’ practical difficulties than 
that. A man who really understands how 
to help younger men would have talked 
about their work in such a way that the 
younger man would have gone home with- 
out feeling sick at all.” 

As an example of the opposite thing, of 
personnel handling of the highest order 
because the employe was encouraged rather 
than discouraged, the writer then men- 
tioned the case of a young newspaper re- 
porter who in perfect good faith, but with 
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lamentable ignorance, had perpetrated a 
piece of fake news which might have caused 
serious international complications, but 
fortunately did not. The next day the man- 
aging editor after inquiring the source of 
the news dismissed the subject for all time 
by remarking: ‘‘Don’t let it happen again; 
but it was a corking good story anyway.” 

An incident told by a hustling, progres- 
sive bank president was mentioned next. 
One day when the banker was a clerk a big 
depositor shoved in a check for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars and asked for the 
cash. Other clerks were frightened at the 
size of the demand, but the one who is now 
president of the institution took the re- 
sponsibility upon himself and without a 
moment’s hesitation handed out the money. 

This incident suggests a number of mor- 
als. If the check had been no good the 
clerk might have landed elsewhere than 
in the presidency, although he felt certain 
enough when he acted with such prompti- 
tude that the check was all right. But in 
any case it is well known that a major 
obstacle to promotion is the unwillingness 
of employes to take responsibility, and 
that a man who resolutely faces the worst 
that can happen and then goes ahead has 
won half the battle, because what he most 
dreads usually does not happen, and proves 
far more terrifying in prospect than in 
realization. 

“But how about the great number of 
positions where there appears to be very 
little connection between work and _ re- 
wards?” I asked. ‘There are many blind- 
alley jobs, there are many where the work 
is mere monotonous drudgery, like dish- 
washing or certain kinds of factory work, 
and there are millions where incentive is 
more or less deadened and the workers 
standardized by the regulations of power- 
ful unions. How are all these people to be 
helped on their jobs?” 

“To begin with, the strictly blind-alley 
jobs should be more carefully and widely 
distributed in the beginning than is now the 
case,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Take three boys 
who start in business, one as an office boy, 
one as an elevator boy and another as a 
package boy. It may be that one or two of 
these jobs lead nowhere, and one or two 
may be good starting points. Employers 
should see more than now that boys do not 
get hooked or segregated in the wrong 
place irrespective of their mentality. It 
might be better if all boys in the beginning, 
irrespective of their apparent abilities, 
were given a try at what is known to be 
the blind alley. 

“But one reason there are so many 
blind-alley jobs is because there are lots of 
people who are best adapted to mechanical 
work. They are happier in that type of 
work than any other. It is cruel to give 
them mental responsibility. If a man has 
no other kind of ability, then the job does 
not lead to a blind alley for him. Even if 
the machine is monotonous the operative 
may take more pride in it if he operates it 
well than he possibly could in any other 
class of work. ”’ 


Bettering Poor Material 


“In talking about getting ahead one 
must be careful not to dissatisfy the man 
who does manual work and is really happy 
in it. If an old street-car conductor is close 
to the age where he is due for a pension 
what could be more foolish than for the 
president of the road to tell that conductor 
how he, the president, rose from conductor 
to be head of the company? 

“Because many people can’t work out 
an original scheme in business, or originate 
a plot for a novel, or reason out questions 
of government, it is said they can’t be 
educated. Now there is a limit to what 
might be called their vertical intelligence, 
but on the existing level of intelligence of 
these great masses we haven’t even begun 
to touch the field of education. Such people 
can be given information and facilities 
along their own level. They should not be 
trained along the lines of conceptual, ab- 
stract thinking. Their training must be 
concrete. . 

“You speak of street-car conductors. 
They can build for themselves a whole book 
of solutions if they want to. One of their 
problems is to hold their temper, to keep 
calm when there is an accident of any sort. 
The beginner can find out how to do it from 
older men in the service if he will take the 
trouble. If he learns where the streets 
are and all the points of interest, if he can 
tell the old lady how to get to the art 
gallery, he will gradually accumulate a 
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The Men at the 
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Trust Your Own Thoughts 
of Packard 


It is reassuring to those who do not yet own a Packard, to 
study for a moment the general attitude toward the car and the 
Company that builds it. | 


The Packard Company is, and always has been, accepted as the 
foremost exponent of all that is particular, precise and pains- 
taking in manufacturing practice. 


It is almost universally taken for granted that Packard materials 
are always certain to be of the choicest and best—that Packard 
engineering, allied to the two other known Packard elements, 
is of the high type that renders superior performance a certainty. 


All these things are conceded as completely and whole heartedly 
as everyone concedes the unique and outstanding beauty of 
Packard, and its marked social value. 


Reducing the consensus of opinion to a practical conclusion — 
you are doubly safe in trusting your own highly favorable judg- 
ment of Packard, because your judgment is the general judgment. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 


PACKARD 
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FIRST AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURE 


Knapp-Felt 
HATS jor MEN 


Manyofthebettergradesin 
Knapp-Felt hats are made 
by the Cavanagh Edge 


Process, a patented meth- 
od exclusive with the Crofut & 
Knapp shop. In the operation 
of the Cavanagh Edge Process 
the edge of the brim is folded 
over and felted into the hat, 
and the shape permanently 
styled by hand work in hot 
water. The ordinary method is 
toshape the brim over a wooden 
form by the application of a 
bag full of hot sand. Because of 
the skilful hand-workmanship 
and the shaping in hot water 
the Cavanagh Edge Process as- 
sures unusual wear and charac- 
teristic distinction of style during 
the long life of the hat. 


Write for THe HatMan 
The Crofut & Knapp Co., 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE ERRING WIFE, OR LOVE’S SUGGESTION 


“Does Mr. Coué tell you all this? About 
the human affections? Or was it the sweet- 
minded Mr. Freud?” the young man now 
asked in a morose, depressed and sarcastic 
voice. 

“Both do—in a way!’ she replied with a 
high cheerfulness entirely unaltered by his 
mood. 

“And you believe them, I suppose?” 

“T don’t believe them. I know myself— 
from my own experiments,” she replied 
with undiminished confidence. “‘I have, in 
fact, right now a new working theory of my 
own that I am using in my clinics—a new 
departure of my own, that demonstrates 
exactly what I’ve said.” 

“What is that?’’ he asked. 
intrude so far.” 

“No intrusion,’’ she responded very 
calmly. “It is very simple. I merely com- 
bine the discoveries and methods of Coué 
and Freud!” 

“On the surface,’”’ he returned, ‘‘that 
sounds quite novel—one might almost say 
exciting!”’ 

“Tt is,’ she told him unequivocally. 

“Would you mind explaining it to me?”’ 

“Certainly not,’ said the other with 
calm lightness. 

Going on after a moment’s pause, she 
sketched briefly the unusual and, she 
thought, as yet untried experiment by 
which she proposed to use the great major 
psychological discoveries of Messrs. Freud 
and Coué in conjunction. As she spoke, in 
contrast to her usually well-guarded man- 
ner, an earnest and enthusiastic light came 
into the eyes of the young speaker—the 
unquenchable enthusiasm of the scientist 
in her chosen work. 

“T can demonstrate it,”’ she asserted, ‘‘to 
any fair-minded person. I have a case 
right now!”’ She stopped abruptly, as if 
struck by a sudden thought. The fleet of 
clouds advanced several degrees eastward 
in her consideration. ‘I have a case right 
now,” she continued finally, ‘‘that, if you 
really wish to be shown, would demon- 
strate to you what I mean exactly. And 
incidentally help me quite a bit. To save 
a life!’”’ she concluded in a manner rather 
dramatic. 

“Do you mean that literally?’’ her 
hearer asked. 
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“Lead me to it!’’ said young Travers 
Overholt, the bright adventurous interest 
of the young in a sporting proposition rising 
suddenly to his keen blue eyes. “Tell me 
just how this will be done!”’ 

She did so. As she progressed, the atti- 
tude and interjections of her listener 
showed clearly that she was interesting him 
greatly. The fleet of clouds had disappeared 
from the blue eastern sky when she had 
concluded. 

“Will you help me,” she asked frankly at 
her ending, “‘or doesn’t that quite fit in 
with your present mental program?” 

“T think, on the whole, it does, quite 
well,’ said young Mr. Overholt. “Yes. It 
seems, as you relate it,”’ he said calmly but 
yet expectantly, “‘a sufficiently exhilarat- 
ing form of amateur sport; and I am in- 
clined, having a few spare hours at my 
disposal, to take a hand in it.” 

“Fine!” said his partner in the new un- 
dertaking. ‘“‘Splendid! You’ll help me out 
a lot. And I know you will be interested 
and diverted. I can promise you that.” 

“T can well believe you,”’ agreed young 
Mr. Overholt. 

They shook hands. 

“But there is one question I would like 


-to bring up in this connection,” said the 


new partner, “before we find ourselves 
definitely infuriating your patient’s uncon- 
scious mind.” 

“What is that?’”’ asked Miss Isobel 
Strong, eying him closely. 

“Tf I get you,” he said, answering her, 
“coming down to practical details, this 
deeply dejected husband with a passion for 
firearms—this champion pistol shot who 


| can snip the legs off of flies at a hundred 
| yards—is to be subjected to this violent 


and unprovoked assault on his so-called 
unconscious through the savage and wanton 
attack upon this most ferocious of the emo- 
tions, which for purposes of parlor con- 
versation we will call love.” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“The power which, as Mr. Freud points 
out, is the main self-starter in Mr. Coué’s 
ake house—the so-called unconscious 
mind.” 
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“Yes,” she. answered, disregarding his 
manner, searching his face for the meaning 
of the sincerity which she saw really lay 
behind his light speech. 

“And if I get you correctly, these mad 
emotional stimuli—though acting ulti- 
mately upon him, through his subliminal 
power plant, his unconscious mind—will at 
first sharply involve another person.” 

““What,’”’ asked his partner, now grown 
impatient under his light tone, ‘‘are you 
talking about? Do you know?” 

“Spencer,” hereminded her. ‘‘Spencer!” 

“But there is no Spencer—as I have 
already sufficiently informed you,” she told 
him shortly. 

“Well, what about you, then?” he in- 
quired. 

“You don’t think he would shoot me?” 
she asked, sharply emphasizing the last 
word. 

“Perhaps not,’’ he answered after some 
reflection. ‘‘Perhaps not. Well, lead on. 
I am prepared.” 

“T’m glad you are at last!” she replied 


' tersely but not ungratefully. 


“As I understand it, my small speaking 
part in this, all I’ve got to do—whenever I 
meet him, in the club or anywhere—is to 
say casually, ‘Martha seems to be having 
the time of her life, playing around with 
that young Spencer’—or words to that 
effect !”’ 

““In that young hectic sport car,’”’ 
added the proposer, the leading spirit in 
their joint experiment. 

oe something of that general tenor.” 

ce es.”’ 

“Fine! Fine!’’ repeated her promised 
assistant a second time with much enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘ And then, before he has a chance to 
ask me the revolting details, I get out— 
flee—stand aside, and watch out for the 
kick—the reaction in his unconscious.” 

“Exactly. Yes,’’ she confirmed him. 

It being now too late, the sun being down 
too far for them to take up their projected 
game of golf, the two fine young figures 
turned back again toward the clubhouse. 

From a little distance, seen side by side 
in their knickerbockers, it would have been 
not at all difficult to believe that they were 
a fine athletic young man accompanied by 
his fine athletic young brother. 


qtr 


N A CHAIR in the center of a small room 

a youngish woman of full figure and 
florid face sat with a white covering over 
her shapely shoulders, fastened by her hair 
through a multitude of hanging wires to an 
overhead electrolier. 

“How long will it take?’’ she was asking 
somewhat nervously of the carefully dressed 
and coiffured attendant in the black gown 
and white apron, who was attaching her to 
the last of the wires. 

“Tt shall take some time—some hours, as 
yet,”’ said the attractive young attendant. 
“Madame must more relax. Possess herself 
more patient.” 

“T know. I know,” the other answered 
her uncomfortably. And as she spoke a 
tear—several tears, indeed—started to her 
light blue eyes and overflowed on her full 
flushed cheeks without the power of her 
hands, held beneath her covering, to check 
them. 

“Ts it—is it then paining madame?” 
asked the other solicitously, wiping them 
away. “I have then perhaps twisted some 
small little hairs too greatly in some place?” 

“No. No.” 

“But then madame must not,’’ said the 
other, gazing. “If we are to make madame 
more beautiful—even more beautiful than 
before—madame must positively not give 
way in such a degree. It is terrible, de- 
vastating upon the complexion,’”’ stated 
the attendant with authority. “Nothing 
indeed could be worse.”’ 

“T don’t care a darn about my com- 
plexion. I don’t want—want to be beauti- 
ful!”’ cried her unreasonable and excited 
customer tearfully. 

Moved by these extraordinary and illog- 
ical words, the young attendant of the 
beauty shop stood back, speechless. But at 
just that moment the telephone in the 
larger outer room rang. 

After a moment of indecision the young 
attendant stepped out toward it. 

“Could mademoiselle,’’ she asked of an- 
other person in the outer room—‘“‘could 
Mademoiselle Strong for the moment stop 
in with her friend to comfort—to reassure 


her, as I make answer to this megsq 
the wire?”’ | 

Nodding quickly and intelligen 
dark young woman spoken to mo: 
the small room, to where the ligt 
more florid woman sat helpless, anx 
tached to the electrolier. | 

“Must I—must I go through w 
Isobel?’’ appealed the prisoner to 
trie wires. 

“ Absolutely,” 
definitely. 

“But why—why not somethi 
striking than a permanent waye?” 

“Because,’’ replied MissStrongpr 
“Lionel will notice it more—an 
quickly. It will be a more violent. 
to the old Martha that he knows, 
have agreed before.”’ ; 

The tears again welled into thes 
eyes of the inclosed and hopeless 
tethered to the electrolier—tears | 
apprehension and anxiety. 

“But will he love—love—like m 
much? He hates it. He hates pe 
waves so terribly.” r 

“Of course he does,” responded 


replied her eo; 


fronter sharply. ‘That’s what we’ 
Thitonie : 
“‘T suppose so.” 


“Well?’ 

“Oh, very well, very well,” the 
Lionel Hetherington agreed at | 
though still a little peevishly. “I'll, 
yousay so. I’ll go through withit. |] 
won’t wait any longer about the c 
can’t. I can’t. I must know rig 
Right now! Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh!” g| 
in a sudden access of physical agor 
moving her head in her excitement, 
now quite evidently pulled violer 
painfully upon her fastened hair. 

“Sit still! Sit still, Martha!” 
younger, rather crossly. “W 
trying to do—scalp yourself?” 

“But I must—you must—you’y 
tell me what you’re going to dot 
or I won’t sit here another minu 
wife of Lionel Hetherington cried, d 
a last and passionate ultimatum. 

“Sit still! Sit still! For heaven 
directed her companion. “T'll ' 
anything—anything you want t 
If you’ll only not destroy yourself: 
yourself baldheaded!” 

Stepping forward she applied h 
kerchief to the brimming helpl 
before her. 

“What do you want to know ¢ 
she now asked their tear-stained 0 

“Well—well,” the latter sta 
when her speech was sufficient 
trolled—‘‘I want—to know about 
everything. What are you tryi 
this darn thing, anyway? at's 
want to know!” ¢ 

“We're trying,” said her clea 
companion, with just a touch of ‘ 
‘as I have told you already a doze 
a new experiment, an appeal t 
through the power of the sugge 
love, which you naturally more tl 
one else possess over him—over 

“T know,” replied her hearer dot 
“but ” . | 

“Well?” = | 

“But—but you said before, t 
just what was killing him—my 
tions, the suggestions of too ‘mud 

“Fxactly. I did,” her compan 
speaking generally, in the mann 
who seeks words that will explain 
giving too detailed a view of the 
under consideration. ‘Exai 
we are using the power—the 
just reversed.” j 

‘“‘What’s that?” exclaimed the 
wife, again twitching nervously ab 
tenings. » 

“Don’t!’? warned her you 
“Keep still!” 

Turning her head the sp 
the attendant, the coiffeuse im 
room, was attached, appa 
nently, to the telephone, e 
her speech and birdlike mar 
in conversation with a person 
site sex. Seeing this the youn 
Lionel Hetherington’s wife 
tantly back. 

“Listen,” she said, speak 
voice of one bound by ¢l 
satisfy and pacify an u 
fractious child. ‘Listen, Mar' 
ever read Freud?” 

(Continued on Pag 
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“No,” said Lionel Hetherington’s wife. 
“T heard I shouldn’t.” 

“Well, then,’’ said her instructress, going 
on very. ‘slowly and clearly, as to a child, 
“T will just say that next to Coué he is the 
last great explorer of the unconscious— 
that great new power of the mind which 
men have discovered in the past few years. 
The power to which we have agreed—you 
and I—that we would make our appeal 
through the new science of suggestion. 
Haven’t we?” she asked, fixing her master- 
ful dark eyes upon the tearful light blue 
eyes before them. 

“Yes. Yes, of course, Isobel,” the owner 
of the latter answered her. ‘But ——” 

“Now Coué,” said the young speaker, 
proceeding very slowly and explicitly, 
‘discovered, as you know, this particular 
last use of mental suggestion: That you 
ean cure—oh, practically everything—if 
you can just get the attention of the uncon- 
scious, as he calls it, by suggestions of 
various kinds—becoming, of course, when 
the unconscious mind accepts and acts 
upon them, autosuggestion! And the use 
of this autosuggestion, as he calls it, in 
curing, is practically all to put back the 
unconscious to normal. For the uncon- 
scious mind of man is always really healthy. 
So all we have to do, my dear, in general— 
and in this case in particular—is to use the 
conscious to rid the unconscious mind of 
the suggestions—the many morbid sug- 
gestions that have made it believe that it 
was abnormal, unhealthy.” 

“Yes. I know. I know all that!” ex- 
claimed the impatient wife. 

“‘Coué discovered this,” continued her 
informant, speaking still very plainly and 
slowly. ‘On the other hand it was Freud 
who discovered the content, the main 
interest of the unconscious. What it is 
thinking of all the time, so to speak. And 
what most stimulates it to action.” 

“And what—what is that?” inquired 
the wife. 

“Tt is love.” 

“Oh, yes. I know. I know, of course,” 
the wife said hastily, remembering. 

“So then,” said the clear earnest voice 
of the young speaker, going on in expla- 
nation of her experiment, their mutual 
enterprise, ‘‘when you want to suggest 
something to the unconscious, to catch 
its attention so to speak, while you make 
your cure by autosuggestion—to drive out 
a previous morbid suggestion, what do you 
do? What would you naturally, in common 
sense, do?”’ Her hearer merely murmured. 
“You take naturally the strongest appeal, 
the strongest suggestion that you can make 
to it. You use the one thing that most 
interests it—all the time, day and night. 
Or at least I’m trying to. The thing that 
Freud discovered—the power of love.” 

“Yes. Yes. I know,” said the still only 
partly informed wife. 

“You see now what we are at? What we 
are after?’’ exclaimed the other earnestly, 
a new and stronger light, a light of invol- 
untary scientific enthusiasm dawning in 
her eyes as she elaborated her idea. “‘ You 
see what we are doing? We-you and I— 
are putting together—using the discoy- 
eries of Coué and Freud together—for the 
first time! We are making an experiment,”’ 
she continued with a pardonable pride, 
‘that I believe has never been tried before! 
In all the history of suggestion—of mental 
therapy. “It’s so simple—so positively 
simple,” cried the bright-eyed young en- 
thusiast with a new eagerness, “‘it’s a con- 
stant wonder to me that nobody before me 
seems to have thought of it even!’ 

The wife, though more fully informed 
now, did not follow her young and more 
theoretical enthusiasm. Her entangled 
hair moved restlessly against its wires. 

“But what,” she exclaimed, coming at 
length to the matter which was and had 
been uppermost in her mind—“ what,” she 
asked directly now, “‘is this Spencer thing 
that I am suggesting with to him nights? 
That’s what I want to know now. And 
you know it! Perfectly well!” 

“That is the cure, isn’t it, my dear?’’ 
said young Isobel Strong, with an arch and 
quizzical smile, still evading her. 

But her questioner was no longer to be 
deflected. 

“Stand there,’ directed Lionel Hether- 
ington’s wife, now quite aggressively. 
“Right straight in front, where I can see 
your eyes. I can’t see you around at one 
side there. Only in that one place. 
Straight ahead. There! Now tell me,” she 
asked her, gazing deeply into her eyes, 

“who is this Spencer? Is it a man?” 
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“Tt seems to be the name of a man, my 
dear, doesn’t it?’’ replied the younger with 
playful evasiveness. For she saw: now she 
would have to speak anyway. 

To these words the wife gave back no 
answering smile. Held by her hair as she 
was, she yet gazed with flushed and angry 
dignity into the other’s eyes. 

“Was that—was that what you meant?”’ 
she demanded hoarsely. “By all your 
hints? About love in reverse! When you 
said I must be less true! To Lionel!” 

The waiting smile of the younger was 
little altered by this outburst of reproach. 

“Not true to Lionel—I!”’ exclaimed the 
wife in an almost hysterical sternness 
when the other did not answer. “‘Do you 
mean to say you thought—that I Oh! 
Oh! Oh!” she cried, in another stress of 
both physical and mental anguish as she 
pulled back again in her great excitement 
against the restraining wires upon her head. 

“T mean to say,” replied her friend, 
with the smile of one who is about to reveal 
a pleasing and engaging secret, “that it is 

merely a necessary part of our treatment— 
by suggestion. The most powerful sug- 
gestion that I know of in the world.” 

The wife’s inflexible seriousness altered 
not a fraction. 

“Who is Spencer?’”’ she asked rigidly. 

“Who do you think?” : 

“T don’t want to think. Who—is— 
Spencer?” 

“Spencer,” said her companion, smiling, 
“is my middle name.” 

“Then Spencer. —— 

“Ts I!” replied the other, not undra- 
matically—a look of pleased achievement 
illuminating her fine young handsome face. 

“You,” repeated the wife of Lionel 
Hetherington, her lips just moving. 

“T. In my new red runabout,” the other 
replied triumphantly. ‘“‘Don’t you see?’’ 

Looking around she observed the attend- 
ant upon the wire, still vivaciously at- 
tracting the attention of the young man on 
the other end of the line. 

“Don’t you see? Don’t you see?”’ she 
asked, seeing this, and going on, explain- 
ing all now, to the flushed but silent wife. 
“How it will all work out?” 

“But—but ——” intersectes the still 
reluctant wife. 

“ce What? ” 

“But what will Lionel think?” 

“The worst, let us hope,’’ replied her 
adviser cheerfully. 

“The worst!” cried the hoarse-voiced 
wife. ‘“‘About me!” 

“That is,” replied the other frankly, 
“unless you want to give up—our last 
chance! To give Lionel over quite defi- 
nitely to his pistol gallery. To his pistols 
in the moonlight. To let him go along and 
die—by his own devices.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried the wife in her 
double anguish, jerking her head once more 
against the painful wires, © 

“What is this? What will madame do? 
Take all the hair from off her head?” a 
voice now suddenly cried behind them. 

Looking back the unattached and 
younger woman saw the carefully and ab- 
normally coiffured and manicured attend- 
ant coming rapidly toward them—having 
disengaged herself at length from her 
engagement on the telephone. 

““Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed. ‘Would 
madame destroy herself for life? Her hair; 
her appearance. For life!” 

“She will be quite all right now,” the 
friend of her client was assuring her. “She 
is willing to go on—keep still—do just 
exactly as we tell her from now on. Aren’t 
you, dear?”’ 

A broken murmur answered her. 

“From now on,” said the young friend 
lightly, “she will worry no more. She will 
give herself up to us. She will take it all as 
a lark!” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the surprised attend- 
ant. “‘Mon Dieu!” she said, not catching, 
of course, the double meaning in the other’s 
words. “Let us then hope so!”’ 

Hurrying, she resumed her interrupted 
work upon her still somewhat tearful 
customer. 


” 


Iv 


ASSING through the paths and then the 

shrubbery of an ample and rather Eng- 
lish property, the attractive, really lovely 
figure of the young woman with light 
frizzled hair, dressed in striking, modish 
and obviously new clothes, slipped unob- 
trusively into the lane at its farther side, 
and arrived there, signaled silently and 
hurriedly to the blood-red sport car which 
stood somewhat up the roadway, occupied 
by what was apparently, from the waist up, 


at least, an alert and striking] 
young man. 
With a snort the low hea, 
standing at her side. q 
“He’s looking!’ she pant 
hurriedly in. “With those bi 
he uses in the outside range. 
ing from the third story!” 
“Then kiss me, dear,” ¢ 
other Piece, the voice of th 
young m 4 
The wife of Lionel Hetherir 
but with extreme repugnane¢ 
beautiful but reluctant figure 
The hand of the apparen 
reached down, strongly mai 
levers. The red car shot for 
“Come closer,”’ he said 4 
wife. “Closeuptome. Thewa 
She obeyed with still 
disgust. 


“The worst, let us hop 
companion, with marked 
a moment they went on wit 
sation, turning with great def 
one road to another, rather e 
as if to avoid pursuit. 

“Look around,”’ said the d 


can’t go on. It can’t!” 
“Why not?” inquired he 
‘Because, for one thing, 
stand it! I can’t go on mysell 
‘“Not even to save his life?” 
“Oh!” cried the other, shri 
her words. 
““You give up? So soon?” 
The wife of Lionel Hetheri 
out, rebellious. 

“$0 soon!” she called. “AW 
week! The most terrible, ae 
of my life! Oh, you smile!’’s 
ing sharply away from : 
“You have no idea. You can 
night. Last night, when we 
so late!”’ 

The car progressed a €Oi 
tance in her effort at self-c ci 


gestion to Lionel,” 
in part. ‘“‘To lie there, 
afterwards! To hear h 
stealing over—bending o 
he stood there—feel his b: 
there bending over me, 
does—what I know he do 
she said, pressing her han 
mouth. 
‘And I—I lying there, le 
it. When every muscle, ever} 
particle in my body cries 
reach up—to just reach u 
arms about his neck and 
so, Lionel! It isn’t so. It 
how could any woman oval hin 


lonverse I shall go mad. 
Tell him now.’ i, 
“And incidentally put him - 
where he was,”’ cried the cold e 
voice of her companion, entirely 
by her excitement. “ Kill him, m 
your marked unselfishness i 
“OhWiOonle s. 
“Buck up. Buck up! 
calm cheering voice besi 
nel’s sake, if for nothing 
at least do that.” 
To this there was no 4 
drifted on through the 
rural roads. 
“‘Haven’t we had absolt 
date?” asked the voice 
No answer. 
“Have you ever seen a1 
your life—in so short a til 
“No. No. That’s it!’ 
Lionel Hetherington, ans 
last. ‘‘He’s not Lionel, 
more. He’s a stranger, a 
slinking, spying, devilish { 
“ And incidentally he 1s 
The wife stared. ee 
“Well, isn’t he? Of thatm 
tion, that fixed idea we startee ” 
away. You don’t hear 
(Continued on Se ‘ 
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The Bearing Fitter—a craftsman of consummate skill — 
patiently shaping, truing and testing the silvery faces of 
the bearings in fhe Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Engine— 
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Arrow organization is dedicated. 
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That such bearings function often fhrough as many as 
one hundred and twenty fhousand miles of service— 
obscure, uncomplaining, unfhought-of—is ample assur- 
ance of fhe worth of careful building. 
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objective alone: to provide a higher order of motor car 
service—in mechanical dependability—in riding com- 
fort—and in physical beauty; to insure fhe satisfaction of 
uninterrupted daily service. 


Distributors of Pierce-Arrow Motor Cars are now ex: 
hibiting some advanced interpretations in both open 
and closed models. The Pierce-Arrow French Landau— 


seven-passenger—and Runabout are illustrated below. 


Any Pierce-Arrow dealer will deem it a pleasure to 
demonstrate fhese modern Pierce-Arrow creations. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY - BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


f Open Cars $5250 + Closed Cars $7000 


At Bufflalo— War tax additional. Prices in Canada upon application 
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fact that in Diamond Tires one finds all that rubber 
science knows about tire quality and tire durability. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
more of suicide, do you? Or Roman sena- 
tors? Or the beauty and dignity of death? 
Nor sitting up examining his pistols in the 
moonlight?” 

“He scarce—scarcely speaks to me at 
all!”’ said the unhappy wife of Lionel 
Hetherington, her voice once more ap- 
proaching a wail. 

“No. He merely thinks of you—day and 
night. In place of himself!” 

The wife apparently did not even hear 
her comment, her mind fastened firmly to 
the recollections of her own distress. 

“At first,’ she said, “‘he didn’t notice 
much. It didn’t seem to dawn upon him as 
possible, even—that permanent wave, 
those purple clothes. He just seemed un- 
easy and kind of puzzled—that was all— 
until that second night—that second night, 
when he must have really understood for 
the first time that name, that Spencer thing 
you made me say.’ 

Vp es? 

“And after that—that next night—Sun- 
day; after your friend—after Travers 
Overholt had spoken to him that first 
time—oh, that was terrible—that night! 
He didn’t kiss me. He didn’t kiss me! For 
the first time in ten years he didn’t kiss 
me before we went to sleep. He acted as if 
I were a reptile—a reptile, a pariah! Oh! 
Oh!” The recollection was for the mo- 
ment too much for her. 

“How I kept up I don’t know,” she went 
on at last. “‘I can’t tell you. I cried myself 
to sleep, I know that. I cried silently for 
hours, till my bed rocked, with my head 
under the pillow, after he was asleep.” 

‘And then, the next evening, of course,” 
said the cool cheerful voice of the driver, 
carrying on away from this in her broken 
silence, ‘“‘he saw us, he really saw us in the 
distance, in the car together for the first 
time.”’ 

“That was Monday,” said the wife half 
hysterically. ‘‘Then there was Tuesday 
when we drove out—I stole out in the 
evening. And Wednesday afternoon, when 
Travers Overholt spoke to Lionel that sec- 
ond time. And Thursday, when Lionel fol- 
lowed me to the beauty shop—and saw me 
go in there. And now today again! This 
dreadful week, which has left its mark on 
me forever!” 

“And incidentally has made you ten 
years younger. Stunning! Lovely!” 

“No. No. Don’t!’ said the wife, protest- 
ing at her light bantering tone. 

“T had no idea. I had no idea, Martha,”’ 
said her companion, still continuing it, half 
in jest, but half, too, in earnest, “‘that you 
would be so lovely frizzled. So ravishing 
permanently waved. I had no idea how 
wonderful you would be when you were 
what might be called dolled up—when you 
were really once pranked out. And I don’t 
think Lionel did.” 

“Hush! Stop! How can you say such 
things? Now!” protested Lionel Hether- 
ington’s wife, blushing in spite of herself, 
even through her artfully applied cosmetics. 

“Why shouldn’t I laugh?” said the other, 
growing now a little more serious. “Why 
shouldn’t I be a little pleased when we are 
succeeding? When our experiment is work- 
ing out; when Lionel is obviously being 
cured—for the time being at least?’’ 

“That’s it!’’ exclaimed the wife, now 
straightening up again from her dejected 
and recumbent position in the slowly moy- 
ing car. ‘“‘That’s it, exactly, Isobel. You 
know this can’t go on forever, this mas- 
querade.”’ 

“Precisely. Yes! * the other said most 
unexpectedly. ‘‘That’s why I’m here to- 
day!” 

“What do you mean, Isobel, by that?”’ 

“Because I know perfectly well we can’t 
go on with this much longer—without his 
discovering it. Because I want now to give 
him the final eure—within the next thirty- 
six hours! That is, if you are willing!” 


i 


“I!” exclaimed the wife, | 
lips. ‘I’d go through a red-} 
nace on my knees to do that.” 

“Very well,” 
proceed at once then to ad 


final mental shock!”’ 
“What is that?” the wi 
hensively. 
“At ten tomorrow you are gr 
With Spencer!”’ she continue 
wide-eyed silence. 
“But—but—where?”’ 
mered out at last. 
“To my people’s lodge in) 
dacks. Where Lionel wil] 
wildly. Throw himself 
arms!”’ : 


that again?”’ she asked ny 
“T can promise it—ab 
back the bright young rea 


Lionel Hetherington, clut sch 
her steering arm. 
“You know Travers ( 


helping us in all this up ton 

“Of course.’ 

“A big nice boy—untroubl 
any too great intellectual 
solutely Tether ansiotall te 
tunately rather anxious to 

“Yes. Yes. I knowse 

‘He has engaged to oa ing 
der strict instructions from 
shocking vows to reveal nothi 
to Lionel—under any — 
that would be fatal!” 

The wife’ clutched onee 1 
steering arm. 

“To our cure—not to Lione| 
explained the driver, fortunat 


ing. 


there be two ‘eeoine distinct 
pered shocks!” | 

“ce Two? ” 

“Of the elopement first, an 
reconciliation.” 

“Oh!” said the wife, sighin 
filled with tears. She could ; 

“Trust me, Martha,” saic/ 
driver, seeing her emotion. “J| 
It will be quite—quite all rig) 
was no answer. ‘So now t! 
nothing left to do but for yout! 
the letter I am going to dicta 
leave for Lionel.” 

In a short time from th) 
stopped before the attractive hI 
Elizabethan house of the part 
Isobel Strong. 

Leaping from her car, a fine 
ure in her masculine sport su 
led the dazed and still inartic 
Lionel Hetherington to a writi 
high and dignified study. 

“Write this, my dear,” shed) 
they were seated; and dict 
dently carefully prepared text: 
with Spencer. Do not follow. | 
That will bring him almost! 
said the young dictator, evidel! 
to the last sentences. ‘If I kn! 


certain they will.” | 

The wife of Lionel Hethering! 
comment in reply to this more: 
philosophic remark. She was ¢) 
her writing, striving to avoid! 
with her tears. h 

A third copy was considered 
to send. | 
(TO BE CONTINUED, 
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Our Ideal “Paige —Your Ideal Car 


1 your ideal car is one of dignihed beauty, 
the newly refined lines of the Paige will 
charm you. If your ideal of beauty means also 
richness of detail and substantial construction, 
the new Paige bodies will satisfy you. 


For Paige Ideal bodies are now doubly 
braced, extra stout. Double strips of patent 
leather keep metal from touching metal, or 


wood. This idea of Europe’s foremost body’ 


builders insures a forever squeak-proof car. 


The new Touring Sedan is fashionably low; 
it looks its ability to go long distances fast and 
comfortably. Deep seats, deeply cushioned, 
restfully sloping, room to stretch out—all is 
designed for complete ease. Richness is evi- 
dent—upholstery of finest fabric; silvered fit- 
tings. All instruments beneath a single glass 
panel ina walnut dash. Walnut steering wheel 
—audjustable to driver’s convenience. 


Like its predecessor, this Paige 6-70 will 
prove America’s unchallenged champion in 


speed, hill-climbing and acceleration. Like-_ 


wise our Ideal Paige goes beyond even your 


ideals in easy handling. The new clutch, with 
six springs instead of one and a light-weight 
driven member, gives smooth, easy engage- 
ment. The new transmission gives finger-touch 
gear shifting with a bare 3-inch movement. 
And it is almost as quiet in first and second 
speeds as in high. 


A new degree of endurance—of long life 
at reduced upkeep—has been given our Ideal 
Paige by scores of chassis improvements. The 
finest practicable workmanship by precision 
toolsand gauges, is standard throughout. Anew 
automatic take-up for the silent motor driving 
chains does away with need for adjustment. 


Since 190g the same officers, directors and 
engineers have been working together on the 
development of our Ideal Paige. Now the suc- 
cess of our Jewett increases our volume and re- 
duces our overhead so that we can fully realize 
our finest ambitions at a reasonable price. 


So Paige now definitely takes its place as 
one of America’s finest cars—frankly offered 
as the best of which we are capable. 


Ex 
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HE number of letters 

/ you owe does not mat- 

Be terso much, but the fact 

that you owe letters matters seriously. Perhaps you have meant 

to write, time and again, but never got beyond good intentions be- 
cause there was no social note paper at hand. 

Unanswered letters do not pile up on desks always supplied with 
writing paper. And answering letters becomes a pleasant occupation 
when you have the right kind of stationery. 

A box of Hammermill Bond Social Stationery belongs with correct 
writing materials. The three finishes—linen, bond, and ripple—are 
easy to write upon. There are eight different styles and sizes of 
envelopes to choose from. The price is 35c to75c a box at druggists’, 
stationers’, and department stores. 

If you consider writing tablets more convenient, there are all of the 
popular sizes in Hammermill Bond Social Stationery with envelopes 
to match. These tablets are ruled and unruled. They are suitable 
for social correspondence, to take on a trip, and for school work. 


Find out what it’s like 


Send us ten eents (stamps or coin) and we will send you samples of different 
kinds of Hammermill Bond Social Stationery, to answer several letters 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO, 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


AMMERMI 
% BOND a 


Social Stationery 
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DONE IN THIE DISTRIC! 
OF COLUMBIA 


(Continued from Page 4) 4 


normally grow to be by 1999 under prewar 
conditions, if you get what we mean. 

There are two chief reasons for-Washing- 
ton’s vivacious and exuberant growth. It 
has become the most popular winter resort 
in the country, and it has become the home 
office of the largest and most intricate busi- 
ness in the world. 

Many people express polite surprise 
when washing down an almond cake with 
a dash of orange pekoe at an official or 
a diplomatic reception that Washington 
should be growing with such speed when it 
has practically no manufacturing plants. 

They must be numbed by the tea, for 
they overlook the fact that the United 
States Government is greater and more 
complex than a great many of the greatest 
steel and oil and packing companies put 
together. They overlook the fact that the 
Government has reached a point where it 
shows signs of maintaining people in Wash- 
ington to run everything in sight, from the 
greatest ocean liners to the amount of pap 
that shall be fed to babies at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. They overlook the fact that 
the Government has been building steel 
and marble and concrete office buildings in 
every part of Washington for its rapidly 
growing army of workers, and that govern- 
ment bureaus and commissions are hived 
up in many privately owned office buildings 
all over the city, and that the government 
architect has the plans for 1382 more build- 
ings that are sorely needed for the housing 
of the employes of the world’s greatest 
business. 

A determined investigator might, if he 
dug and delved assiduously for six or eight 
months, uncover all the countless activities 
in which the army of government employes 
in Washington is engaged. 

Among these activities, for example, are 
the recording and supervising of the deal- 
ings of the United States Government with 
Latin America, Western Europe, the Far 
East, the Near East, Mexico and Russia, 
together with the noting and the catalog- 
ing of all things happening or supposed to 
happen in those sections of the world, from 
the number of goose livers in Bavaria and 
the number of throne claimants in Hun- 
gary to the varieties of fish caught in the 
purlieus of the island of Yap and the amount 
of trousers worn by the natives of the 


Chersonesus. 
i) 


Earnest Students at Work 


Passports of American citizens are at- 
tended to in Washington; the diplomatic 
and the consular services are run and regu- 
lated; internal-revenue taxes are listed, in- 
vestigated, collected and what not; the 
internal-revenue laws and the national 
prohibition laws are more or less enforced; 
all mints and assay offices of the United 
States are supervised. Erudite and canny 
financiers toy with the outstanding balances 
of bonds of the District of Columbia, the 
Philippine Islands, the city of Manila, the 
city of Cebu, and Porto Rican gold loans. 
Men who are complete masters of the mul- 
tiplication table supervise the operation of 
national farm-loan associations, joint-stock 
land banks and the Federal land banks. 

In Washington are designed, engraved, 
printed and finished the moneys and securi- 
ties of the Government, among which may 
be respectfully mentioned United States 
notes, bonds, certificates of indebtedness, 
national-bank notes, Federal-reserve notes, 
Federal-reserve-bank currency; internal 
revenue, postage, war savings, thrift and 
customs stamps; Treasury warrants, Treas- 
ury drafts and checks, disbursing officers’ 
checks, licenses, passports, commissions, 
patent and pension certificates, portraits of 
deceased members of Congress and other 
publie officers authorized by law, and all 
postage stamps, moneys and _ securities 
authorized by the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs for the insular possessions of the 
Government. 

Here are studied all the diseases of man, 
including anthrax, pink eye, botulism, pel- 
lagra, pip, pneumonia, trachoma and the 
heaves. Careful attention is paid to child, 
school, mental and industrial hygiene, 
rural sanitation and everything else affect- 
ing or liable to affect the health of the people 
of the United States. Here is superin- 
tended, supervised and administered the 


me 


revenue-cutter service, thi) 
service, the work of architectii, 
ing, rebuilding or repairing pu; 
in the various states, all matty 
the Army and the Navy, all t 
ness of the United States, a 
Federal postal service, toge' 
the press-agent work in conne} 
of them. 

Large and beautiful office 
filled to overflowing with the 
gaged in more or less arduous 
nection with the General Lai 
reclamation service, the Geolc| 
the Bureau of Mines, the In 
the United States, the Paten 
sions, education, the national 
the Capitol Building and gro} 
hospitals and charitable init 
District of Columbia, the rein 
in Alaska, vocational trainin 
and operation of Alaskan railr 
adjustment of claims filed { 
curred in producing mangar; 
pyrites or tungsten during » 

Groups of earnest wor 
economic problems of the’ 
weather in all its varying moc 
both sound and diseased; dz 
life, the national forests, fooc 
soils, fertilizers; bugs, usefu 
bug killers; birds, wild and 
mammals, and anything else t 
still long enough to be st 
groups attend to the publicg 
bulletins, prepare movies fe 
vestigate roads, irrigation 
what not, and garner and di 
pitating facts dealing with 
products of all sorts at every 
journey from the seed or thi 
consumer’s mouth. 


The Eruption of Bu: 


In Washington other hord: 
ment employes administer tl 
service, the Alaskan fur seal 
fisheries, the laws relating to a 
sels and seamen, the taking ¢| 
the making of coast and geoc 
and the collecting of statistic 
foreign and domestic commer 
them attend to the preparatioy| 
and distribution of the enorn’ 
printed matter handled by the 
Printing Office; they acquiré: 
great quantities of more or |) 


in relation to labor; they ad 
immigration laws; 


they formulate standards 
promote the welfare, wor 
and efficiency of wage-earning 
There are more government} 
commissions and boards and| 
than the most accomplished 
can shake a stick at. Therei 
of American Ethnology, th 
Commerce Commission, the 
Railroad Labor Board, the ] 
Commission, the United Stat 
Efficiency, the Federal Trade | 
the Federal Reserve Board,: 


Alaska, the Commission_on | 
and Naval Stations, the Natio} 
Committee for Aéronautics, 

tional Joint Commission, the ] 
Boundary Commission for 
States and Canada, the } 
Boundary Commission for the} 
and Mexico, the Board of } 
Maps of the Federal Gove 
United States section of the Int 
High Commission, the Federal 
mission, the United States 
Board, the Commission of 
Federal Narcotics Control Bo 
dry others. 2 
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LKEDS of dollars have been 
« in the past few years by 
*rs who have re-roofed the 
aville way. 
arity is due to the fact that 
ymatched advantage over all 
ws of reroofing. You save 
ot tearing the old shingles 
» the same time you get a 


te roof in no time! 


a Rigid Asbestos Shin- 
d right over the old roof. 
easy to lay. The nails and 
some with the shingles. All 
led is a shingler’s hammer. 


'; finished quickly—and be- 


i is never exposed to the 
usudden rain storm. 


tage —indoors or out 


Jingles come tumbling down 
g your lawn’ or shrubbery. 
8.0 dust and dirt inside or 
tl house— which the house- 
lspreciate. And you do not 
‘e to have the old shingles 


y. 


! 


p —If you want 


a slate-surfaced 
\ Asbestos shingle 


N get one with an asbes- 
*kbone in Johns-Manville 
xone Asbestos Shingles. 


bs in each shingle below 
ate surfacing. And yet 
do not differ much in 
e¢om the ordinary com- 
itn shingle. 


ald roof is not ripped off 
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Fire-proof? Look at this! 


Perhaps you have already seen the 
famous Johns-Manville blowtorch test. 
This is what it proves : 


That Johns-Mansville Rigid Asbestos 
Shingles are absolutely fireproof. They 
are more than just “fire-safe.” The 
white hot flame of the blowtorch is 
turned aside—harmless. 


That is why they are given highest 
ratings by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc.—men whose business it is to clas- 
sify fire risk. There have been many 
instances where big conflagrations have 
been halted by Asbestos Shingles. Be 
sure that your roof is impregnable to 
attack from a community fire. 


No more wear and tear 
on your purse 
Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shin- 


gles are permanent. Made from asbes- 
tos rock fibre and Portland cement, 
they will never wear out. You should 
never have future roofing bills to pay. 
Put Asbestos Shingles on your roof 
and forget it for good—you have re- 
roofed for the last time. 

And all the time you will be getting 
double roof protection. The old roof 
underneath the new acts as a protect- 
ing, -insulating blanket. Dry wood is 
an excellent insulator. You are quite 


likely to find the upstairs rooms cooler 


RS 
Through 


Asbestos 


and its allied producss 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LINING 
ROOFINGS; 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


in summer and warmer in winter — 
because this two fold roof helps to keep 
outside temperatures outside. 


Besides being permanent your new 
roof will be artistic and beautiful. A 
roof of Johns-Manville Asbestos Shin- 
gles always attracts much favorable 
comment in any neighborhood. 


Architects all over the country have 
recognized their charm in finishing a 
housetop. That is why these shingles 
are used so often to enhance the archi 
tecture of country houses and suburban 
homes. Perhaps you have seen them — 
soft and colorful in the sunlight. 


This book—one penny 


Mail a penny post-card at once to 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue 
at Forty-first Street, New York City for 
this booklet — “Re-roofing for the last 
time”— or send us the coupon below. 


Even if you are not ready to re-roof 
now, this book will give you some 
dollar-saving information on the sub- 
ject. And if you are forced to re-roof 
now, don’t decide on the method or 
material until you have read this book- 
let. It may save you money. 


Everlasting Asbestos Rock 


This is a photograph of asbestos — 
that marvelous fireproof rock. Note 
the long silken fibres. This rock will 
be split into an infinite number of fibres 
and compressed with Portland cement 
into Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 


It is no wonder that these shingles 
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e-roof for the last time 
_  =right over the old shingles 


areso everlastingly durable. Asa matter 
of fact the longer they lie on your roof 
the more they improve. They take on 
a harder set and a softer color with age. 


American Method 


This time-tried method of laying 
shingles —- known as the American 
Method—seemsto bestow a new beauty 
when Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are used. That is because of their soft 
tones and large size. 

Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shin- 
gles are furnished in several shades of 
soft rich colors— grays, reds and browns. 
A beautiful effect is obtained by blend- 


ing these various colors in one roof. 


Hexagonal Method 


This method of laying Johns-Manville 
Rigid Asbestos Shingles makes an im- 
pressive roof. It is unusual enough to be 
distinctive, and it is a practical roof, too. 
The Johns-Manville “storm-anchors”™ 
bind the shingles together so that the 
roof becomes a weather-tight unit. 

oa *k * ke 

To sum up: If you want a fire-proof, 
everlasting roof at a low cost, you can- 
not do better than lay Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles over the old roof. 


See your roofing manor builder at once 
and ask him about prices, weights, etc. 


Or mail the coupon below. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Ave. at 41st St. 
New York City 


Branches in 56 
large cities 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Re-roofing for the Last Time.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


For Beauty and Durability 


Ask for 
Cadet*960 Line 


March winds make even more con- 


spicuous the luxurious charm and 


the gleaming silken loveliness of 


these durable stockings for women. 


The Capet #960 Line of Hosiery 
is pure Att Sik and Futt Fasu- 
IONED. 


The tops are especially 
Like all Cadet Hosiery, 
it is scientifically strengthened and re- 
inforced to insure extra long wear. 


elastic. 


The same quality and durability 
H that characterize Cadet Hosiery 
ES for Women, may be had in Cadet 
* Hosiery for Men and Children. 


5 


fine ribbed, fast color and built 
for rugged wear. 


* For Men, ask for Cadet * 900— 
Pure Sik, perfect fitting and 
hole resisting. 


Good dealers almost everywhere 

sell Cadet Hosiery. If yours does 

not, write for the name of the 
Cadet Dealer nearest you. 


Write to-day for our free booklet, 
“Style Starts with Stockings” 


Originated, Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


CADET KNITTING Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also Makers of Worsted, Wool, Artificial Silk and 
Pure Silk Sweaters for Men, Women and Children 


SAN SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED 
and REINFORCED 


HOSIERY | 


<spes 


The Cadet 
Label on Hos- 
tery Assures 
Beauty and 
Durability at 
a reasonable 
price. Ask for 
it by name. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

There is nothing surprising about the 
growth of Washington. Vienna, the capital 
of old Austria-Hungary, had a population 
of some 2,250,000, chiefly due tc the vast 
army of bureaucrats and government em- 
ployes required to carry on the business of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The United 
States is a greater empire than Austria- 
Hungary ever dreamed of being, and it is 
well on its way to being an infinitely greater 
bureaucracy. 

Soon, if the plans of several distinguished 
and powerful senators are realized—and 
there is every likelihood that they will 
eventually be realized—hundreds of addi- 
tional bureaus and tens of thousands of 
additional employes will begin to function 
in Washington. 

There will be bureaus for the adminis- 
tration of the Bangor & Aroostook Rail- 
road, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
York Harbor & Beach Railroad, the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Railroad, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and all the other railroads 
of this fair—or fairly fair, as it will then 
be—land. 

There will be other bureaus and other 
tens of thousands of employes to adminis- 
ter the telephone companies, the water- 
power companies and the mines. 

There will be bureaus to regulate and 
equalize the earnings of moving-picture 
actors, dentists, authors, automobile manu- 
facturers, dog breeders, newspaper para- 
graphers, steeple jacks, goldfish fanciers and 
every other variety of worker. 

There will be bureaus to regulate every 
activity, pursuit and calling not now regu- 
lated by a bureau, with the single exception 
of the bureaus themselves. 

There is no reason at all why, if Vienna 
had a population of, 2,250,000 in 1913, 
Washington shouldn’t have a population of 
3,000,000 by 1953—no reason, that is to 
say, except the progression of the coun- 
try to the bursting point, due to the hot 
air of the government-interference and 
government-ownership faddists and fanat- 
ics, something after the fashion of the over- 
progression of a toy balloon due to an 
overdose of warm air from the lungs of its 
immature and injudicious owner. 

Since all the activities of the Govern- 
ment are being concentrated in Washing- 
ton, every organization in the country that 
has anything to gain or to lose because of 
the Government’s activity or inactivity has 
sent or is preparing to send representatives 
to Washington to establish national head- 
quarters in order to keep track of legislation 
in which the organization is interested, and 
to point out to Congress with a rude and 
insistent forefinger the weak spots in its 
thought or action. 


Special Interests on the Job 


The National Chamber of Commerce, 


I which occupies a large office building lo- 


cated almost in the lap of the State, War 
and Navy Building, may be found pointing 
rudely at legislation which is abhorrent to 
the business men of the country. The 
American Federation of Labor occupies 
another building and indicates with similar 
vigor the measures that give the working- 
man a pain—these measures usually being 
the ones that the National Chamber of 
Commerce advocates. 

The National Council for the Reduction 
of Armaments emits shrieks of agony at 
the size of our Army and Navy; an associa- 


_ tion of churches seems willing to embroil 


the United States in a war with Turkey be- 
cause of its sympathy for the Greeks; the 


| Anti-Saloon League pushes dry legislation, 


while wet legislators burst into raucous 


| howls of protest; the National League of 


Women Voters brings pressure to bear for 
measures which it considers desirable; the 


| Navy League can prove that the Navy is 
on the verge of ruin; the National Security 


League and the National Defense League 
have the figures to show that the National 
Council for the Reduction of Armaments 
is suffering from warped perception; the 
National Association of Manufacturers can 
demonstrate that what the country needs 
is more immigration; the Immigration 
Restriction League can prove conclusively 
that the country needs less immigration; 
the National Board of Farm Organizations 
wants the farmer helped, no matter what 
happenstoanyoneelse; andsoitgoes. These 
are the representatives of the organized 
minorities that are running the country. 
Some of them are good and some of them 
are very, very bad. 
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Some statisticians have figured that 13 
per cent of the increased cost of commodi- 
ties in this country is due to the profit that 
must be made in order to maintain all these 
different national associations in Wash- 
ington. Like most statisticians, they are 
probably wrong; but that is how they fig- 
ure it. 

The farther the Government sticks its 
nose into the activities of the people the 
more organizations send representatives to 
Washington to influence legislation. If a 
restless New England senator were to bring 
in a bill demanding the regulation of laun- 
dries that put saw-tooth edges on hard 
collars the National Association of Laun- 
drymen would probably organize and open 
offices in Washington the following day. 

If a representative, infuriated at being 
unable to find a space in which to park his 
automobile, were to bring in a bill demand- 
ing the regulation of the number of small tin 
automobiles that could be sold in any one 
month, Washington would instantly be 
overrun with national associations of ga- 
rage owners, gasoline retailers, carburetor 
inventors, tin workers, and so on, all busily 
engaged in occupying expensive offices, 
drawing commodious salaries and threaten- 
ing every legislator who opposed their 
wishes with ignominious and overwhelming 
defeat. 

Since the Government’s nose penetrates 
farther and farther into the people’s activi- 
ties with each succeeding day, the repre- 
sentatives of the organized minorities will 
keep pace with the increase of government 
employes in the new bureaus, and the 
growth of Washington will be unconfined. 


A Social Paradise 


The rise of Washington as a winter resort 
has been due partly to the advertising that 
the city has received from the publicity ex- 
perts who have congregated in it to repre- 
sent the organized minorities, partly to the 
beauties of the city, partly to its mellow 
winter climate and partly to the social ad- 
vantages, so called, that Washington offers 
to anyone who is willing to indulge in the 
excessive labor and the fatiguing hours 
which are essential to any social success. 
It is, in the words of people who like to 
compress a thought into a phrase, such an 
interesting city! 

It is becoming more and more ingrained 
in the minds of the sturdy yeomanry from 
Deuteronomy,.Maine; or Slippery Rock, 
Idaho; or Fiddler’s Falls, New York; or 
Mink City, North Dakota, who have ac- 
cumulated a modest competence by selling 
the tannery or hooking a sucker for the old 
ranch or inheriting a ten-dollar safe-deposit 
box full of conservative bonds, that Wash- 
ington is a genteel and interesting place to 
which to retire in order to escape the some- 
what numbing attentions of the same old 
gang whose idea of solid amusement is a 
game of bridge Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings, followed by cider and doughnuts. 

When these good folk pull up and come 
to Washington it isn’t long before they 
meet a retired major who was in the Philip- 
pines, and an ex-congressman who is prac- 
ticing law, and a man who has a position in 
the Treasury, and a man who knows every- 
thing that’s happening in the White House, 
and a man who was talking to Hoover not 
long ago—in short, a most interesting little 
coterie of friends. It is a pleasant life, this 
Washington life, with men of affairs on 
every side, always glad to accept a dinner 
invitation from a substantial retired busi- 
ness man from Slippery Rock or Mink City. 
And a letter to the folks back home saying 
that Congressman Gluff, of Texakota, and 
Major Yarp came to dinner recently is not 
to be sneezed at. It shows plainly that one 
has surrounded himself- with interesting 
people; that one is participating in the 
nation’s affairs, close to the heart of things. 
A worthwhile, interesting life! 

The property owners of Washington are 
well aware that those who come to them in 
search of houses to rent are in search of 
charm as well as of homes. They excite the 
cupidity of the prospective client by men- 
tioning the prominent people who may be 
seen every morning trading in the grocery 
store around the corner. 

“Mrs. Whiffle, whose husband is in the 
State Department, goes in there every 
morning,” they like to say; ‘“‘and Sen- 
ator Drink’s wife, and General Blow’s 
daughter—General Odeon B. Blow, you 
know—and the collector-general’s sister, 
Mrs. Haggis.” 

The idea is evidently to insinuate into 
the client’s mind the thought that he will 


: 


Mai 


soon be associating with these 
persons over a tray of lamb ch 
slice of raw halibut. ; 
And the property owners 
the client to the top floor of the 
point out various chimney pots 
mingled pride and veneration, 
“Do you see that triple ¢ 
across that alley?” they say. 
belongs to the Secretary of Edy 
the old brick house just beside 
occupied by the Secretary of 
G. Wilfer Ruff, the widow of 
king, lives in that house wit 
slate roof; and Admiral Gall 
the house with the little at 
until his wife ran away with 
tamian minister,’ and so on ai 
The property owners have 
newcomers to Washington wil 
overlook defective plumbing 
house and high rentals if a sut 
ber of impressive neighbors — 
duced to offset the unpleasant 
Recently, and for the first 
decades, newcomers to Was 
begun to realize that the che 
ington lies much less in the eel 
and socially prominent wor 
ent time, who are here to 
tomorrow, than in the solid g 
things which surrounded the é 
substantial and enduring fo 
republic. 
As one stands at the fror 
the White House one looks for 
the straight line of Sixteent! 
street and the parallel streets { 
it—Seventeenth and Hightee 
teenth and Twentieth, and sg 
connecting streets between t 
for many years the fashion: 
which to live. This section 
known as the northwest sect 
estate dealers of any stan 
would, until recently, no mo 
client to rent or purchase a h 
other section of the city than 
loan money on a mortgage at 
Such a thing simply wasn’t do 
Clients, for example, frequent 
a desire for a house near the Ca} 
Congressional Library in th 
section of the city, only to b 
hoarse hoot by the dealers. 


re 


Old Georgetow: 


“Why,” they’d say, “‘you di 
go up there to live! Nobody liy| 
Now, here’s a nice house tli 
Fozzle occupied last year. It, 
teenth Street—a very fine ioeai 

“But I don’t want to be on 
Street,” the client would prote 
to be near the Congressional I 
like to get, one of those nice old | 
a hundred years old.” 

“No! No! No!” the dealer; 
“You don’t know what you 
about! Those buildings can’t : 
There are none up ‘there any 
wouldn’t be willing to stay a 
Now, here’s a nice house on M! 
off Eighteenth. General Horse’ 
house right beside it.” And } 
real-estate dealers seemed to h/ 
agreement to prevent any peoy’ 
from living anywhere except it) 
west section. | 

Georgetown, which is the ol: 
of Washington, and only a fe’ 
the west of the northwest secti’, 
frowned upon by the real-est: 
Georgetown is peaceful and d 
very old. There are very ancie| 
it, among them the houses | 
by the Federal Government fe! 
ministers before Washington Wi) 
be occupied. It has small hous 
George Washington is suppos 
lunched in or dined in or slept 
wise occupied himself in, thou! 
the houses are so very small | 
Washington was so very tall : 
unlikely that he did more than } 
the outside of the houses a! 
periously for the inmates to ¢! 
anything. 

In Georgetown there are bt 
brick homes that were built by 
citizens of Washington’s 
sionally a newcomer to t 
years, would express a wis 
over there. His wish, like 
those who hankered to liv 
gressional Library, caused 
dealers to emit sharp burst 
tuous laughter. i 

(Continued on Page 5 
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HERE are few things you buy 
‘lhe are so important as medic- 
inal household products. And be- 
cause they are vital to your health, 
and to the health of your loved ones, 
you should select them carefully, 
knowing that they are scientifically 
correct before you buy. 


Squibb Household Products 


As chemists to the medical pro- 
fession, E. R. Squibb & Sons have 
been identified closely with the ad- 
vancement of medical science for 
more than sixty years. 


In this service, the complete facili- 
ties of the Squibb Laboratories have 


_ been dedicated to the higher demands 


of medicine, as well as to the produc- 
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PWIBB & SONS.NE 


"CHEMISTS to THE MEDICAL PROPER 


tion of household products of unusual 
merit. 


It was intended that these products 
should give every one the opportunity 
to buy articles in home-use which are 
of the highest possible quality. Every 
Squibb Product must be approved 
by medical authorities before it is 
offered to you. 


You will find that Squibb Prod- 
ucts are usually displayed in a sep- 
arate section of the best drug stores. 
This, too, is intended, as there is no 
comparison between Squibb Prod- 
ucts and the ordinary products of 
commerce. 


This will be apparent to you the 
first time you purchase any of the 
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Squibb’s 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


A HIGHLY PURIFIED PRODUCT 


> A fine, clean, bok 
» OoHed powder 5) i 
from the alkaline, bitter taste rs interior bionic” Kael 
Desa: ng a ‘ 3 
3 a m Aarts 
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rss SQUIBB & SONS, NEW YORK 
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INTENDED 


familiar articles described on this 
page. You will notice that Squibb’s 
Bicarbonate of Soda, because it is 
pure and correctly prepared, is free 
from the usual bitter taste. Squibb’s 
Castor Oil, due to superior refining, 
is bland in taste and much more 
agreeable to take. Squibb’s Epsom 
Salt is free from arsenic and other 
impurities, and, consequently, is less 
unpleasant. 


When you buy any product bear- 
ing the Seal of Squibb, you can feel 
certain that you are getting a prod- 
uct which is as reliable, as safe, and 
as agreeable to use as the highest 
professional integrity and scientific 
knowledge can produce. 


Among the standard household products produced by Squibb are: 


Squibb’s Dental Cream—made from Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. A scientifically correct tooth paste for 
the better protection of the teeth and gums. Corrects 


mouth acidity. 


Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite preparation of 
correct composition for the care of the skin. 


ts. 


Squibb’s Nursery Powder—an unusually soft, fine pow- 
der, made at the requests of physicians for a baby 
powder that is soothing without interfering with 


the normal action of the skin. 


Sold by reliable druggists every- 
where, in original sealed packages. 


QUIB 


powder for dusting; 


Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly soluble. Soft 
granular form for solutions. 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


General Offices: 
80 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 


Laboratories: 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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head sets. 


recognition. 


experimental stages. 


line of radio apparatus. 


to professional efficiency. 


CHICAGO, 805 Steger Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 693 Mission Street 
ST. LOUIS, 2041 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


$s They are 
everal 
Standard 


Equipment 


If your radio-receiving outfit is to 
give real satisfaction, it must be 
equipped with the highest grade 


OR years a definite national standard in the 
making of head sets has been established and 
maintained by the Federal Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company—endorsed by experts of official 


This Company was the first in the field of manufacturing 
head sets, having started production when radio was in its 


Federal Standard Head Sets are furthermore the product of 
22 years’ manufacturing of communication apparatus. The 
immense experience and knowledge accumulated during 
this time by its makers, have produced a head set that re- 
markably enhances the clearness and distance-range of the 
radio receiver. The Federal Company makes a complete 


Federal Standard Head Sets will raise your radio equipment 


Ask your dealer for Federal Standard Head Sets 
—made by the pioneer and largest maker of these 
apparatus in the world. Accept no substitute. 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company 
BUFFALO, N.Y. , 


BOSTON, 101 Tremont Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 1008 Drexel Bldg. 
DETROIT, 329 Majestic Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 2156 Woolworth Bldg. 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Nobody,” they assured him, “lives in 
Georgetown! The negro quarter is absorb- 
ing it and driving everybody out. But on 
Sixteenth Street, only three doors from the 
Bessarabian Legation " 

So the real-estate dealers kept on renting 
and selling in the northwest section. The 
houses which they rented and sold were 
frequently houses of the type that has false 
gables, dormers, mullions, towers and do- 
funnies attached to every corner. Inside 
they were inclined to be dark and graceless 
and unlovely. They were built much later, 
of course, than the simple, substantial and 
very beautiful houses that were built dur- 
ing the early days of the republic. There is 
no doubt that the architects who built them 
labored under the delusion that they were 
| progressive architects. Actually they were 
| deluded architects; and their pseudo- 
| progressive houses have proved to be noth- 
| ing but muddled and hideous pieces of 
| patchwork. 

In this fact the student of life and man- 
ners can find a deep and potent lesson. The 
fathers of the republic were skillful at 
| building homes and they were skillful at 
building a government. The houses that 
they built in Georgetown and Washington 
and Alexandria and Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton are as beautiful today as on the day 
when they were built; and if they have had 
proper care they are as sturdy and as 
livable. But the gaudy and jimcrack houses 
that were built by later and more progres- 
sive architects are now being torn down to 
| make way for houses built on the old colo- 
| nial lines. 
| Our progressive legislators are following 

in the footsteps of the progressive archi- 

tects by erecting gaudy and jimcrack laws 
| and tacking monstrous additions on the 
| Constitution; and the sad feature of the 
| proceeding lies in the fact that a bad house 
is more easily remedied than a bad law. 
| Three or four years ago a few adventur- 
| ous, hardy spirits defied the real-estate 
| dealers, went over to Georgetown and pur- 
| chased some of the beautiful and venerable 
old houses that Washington had leaned 
| against or that Dolly Madison had graced 
| with her presence. 
| Some had been made into negro boarding 
houses, and some had been allowed to go so 
long without repairs that they needed vul- 
canizing in spots; but all of them were 
marked by the simple elegance which ap- 
parently characterized all the work of the 
early builders. 

And in spite of the dirt with which their 
interiors were crusted, their beautifully 
carved mantels and doorways and stair- 
cases were intact. 


| 


Georgetown Real Estate 


The real-estate dealers howled with mirth 
at the folly of these pioneers; but the 
pioneers said nothing and bought up the 
old houses for $2000, or $2500, or $3000, or 
$5000. And then, overnight, Georgetown 
became fashionable. Houses that were 
negro boarding houses a year ago, and that 
were bought for $4000 and $5000, are now 
valued at $20,000 and $25,000. Colonial 
houses so small that any unrestrained ges- 
ture on the part of an occupant frequently 
| results in skinned knuckles were gladly sold 
| for $2000 two years ago, but are now valued 
| at $13,000 and $15,000. 

A year ago a naval officer, in order to re- 
| duce expenses, gave up his home in the 
_ northwest section of Washington and moved 
| to a small old house in Georgetown. He 
| expected to rent his large house at once. In 
| the space of a year he received no offers at 
| all for the large house; but three eager 
| seekers after charm offered him large sums 
for his Georgetown house. 

A colonial house built by one of Wash- 
ington’s generals in Alexandria, seven miles 
from Washington, was offered for sale at 
$25,000. The real-estate agent who did the 
offering mourned bitterly over it. 

“Tf I had that house in Georgetown,” he 
said, “‘I could get $100,000 for it.” 

The charm of Washington for a great 
part of the people who are making the city 
into the country’s greatest winter resort, 
| however, does not lie in its climate, or its 
| beautiful old houses, or the ghosts of great 
men that haunt its streets; but in the large 
and satisfying amount of society that it 
affords. 

There is more society to the square inch 
in Washington than there is to the square 
mile in other American cities; and there are 
as many different brands as there are reci- 
pes for making beer. 


The real blown-in-the-bottle 
society is composed of the old, 
upstage folk who are known lo 
cave dwellers. They live for ¢} 
in dark and ancient homes; aq 
cave dwellers of old, they use ¢ 
throw rocks at any outsider w) 
to make himself one of them 
strategem or force. 

To be a cave dweller, one 
lived in Washington for gey¢ 
tions, and must have been inex 
up with the first families of 
Maryland ever since the 
rapin sold for fifty cents a ba 
dents, Vice Presidents, Secretar 
foreign ambassadors and g 
scorned by the cave dwellers 
way. They are the merest ups 
porary celebrities; not at all 
persons that one would care 
with until one knows much | 
them, suh. Almost like motion- 
sons, suh. 

Occasionally an outsider is y 
mingle with the cave dwellers 
semiequality, but only when hy 
member of a corresponding ek 
tion in another city. A Bo; 
example, who had been flatte 
under the family Bible ever sin 
when Elder Brewster’s cow ran 
by so doing laid out Washing 
might be admitted to the home 
dwellers after he had been und 
servation for ten or fifteen yes 
proved to be the sort of person 1 
great-grandfather had been in 
the Custises and the Madisons a 
or had actively participated in 
of a treaty with France or Engl 
1825. Others need not apply. 


Who’s Who in Soci 


The cave dwellers never ap 
society columns of the papers. 
causes them to grow rigid an 
stifled voice for the smelling sal 
of 1816 sherry. Occasionally t 
seen taking the air in an ope 
rouche driven by a red-faced dri 
hat, a fawn-colored box coat a 
enameled block-tin collar and as 
is still obsessed with the idea tl 
biles and other vehicles have r 
the street in his vicinity. 

Just as the cave dwellers sco 
comers to Washington, so do tl 
ers—especially those who crave 
and excitement of society—sco 
dwellers. Aside from the food, 
nourishment or stimulus in ¢ 
the cave dwellers—none, that 
pare with dining or attending 
with countless high governme 
and betitled and uniformed fori 
will kiss a lady’s hand as quic 
take a drink. Besides, one gets 
in the papers in the latter case; 
something that the newcomers ¢ 
same way that they would loath 
an invitation to spend a mont 
Prince of Wales. 

There is so much society in | 
that every newspaper gives Pp! 
page to it every day, thus putti 
same class with football, base 
prominent murder. : 

At the beginning of the socie 
each day the eager reader learni 
President has been entertainin 
next item one learns where the 
dent has been dining. Then one 
on the cabinet officers and t 
activities, after which the doing 
diplomatic representatives of thi 
countries are duly chronicled. 
end are set forth the goings an 
ings, the receivings and the lun 
the dinings and the dancings of 
luminaries, such as generals, adn 
tors, wealthy widows, represen! 
ordinary society folk. 

To a stranger in the city, ma 
items are baffling in the extr 
doesn’t know who is who or wh 
and he is apt to come away W!’ 
that a great many officials af 
dinners with people who don't 
them. One reads, for example 
Italian ambassador was accom[ 
function by the Secretary of th 
and Madame Celesia, and th 
those present were the Unders 
State and Mrs. Phillips, the 
Labor and Mrs. Davis, thi 
House and Mrs, Gillett, th 
bassador and Madame P 
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Other Reasons: 
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The Truck Itself 

Most Value per Dollar 
100,000-Mile Records 
Ownership Roll Call 

White Owner Service 

The Manufacturer's Policy 
Service Above Sales 
Transportation Experience 


Largest Output 
in High Grade Field 


Should Buy 


E TRUCKS 


Reason No. 6 
A Permanent Maker 


(Twenty-two Years of Knowing How) 


MOTOR truck without its maker is a liability. 


It is important that he not only stay in 
business and stand behind his product with ser- 
vice and parts, but also that he continue to be a 
factor in the industry. 

Truck making is a large scale operation. With 
small output the cost of making and selling be- 
comes prohibitive; too much of the price goes into 
overhead; too little into the truck itself. 


Also, when output increases, the service demands 
grow; more facilities are needed; manufacturing 
capacity must be able to take care of a simultane- 
ous demand for both parts and trucks. 


Fromevery standpoint large resources are needed. 


Inevitably, the motor truck field divides itself 
into three groups: the temporary, the unprogres- 
sive, and a few feryvanent makers who have come 
through years of development with a growth which 
assures their future. There are over 200 concerns 
making trucks. Six of them do three-fourths of 
the entire business. 

The White Company is one of them. For years 
it has had the largest output in the high grade 
field. Year after year White Trucks obtain a 
larger share of the truck market. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


THE SATURDAY 


Tailored toVour: 
Individual ee 


The majority of 
successful men 
have made it a 
habit as a matter 
of policy to wear 
tailored-to-mea- 
sure clothes. 


Through recognition of this fact 
and by intelligently meeting the 
demand for fine tailored-to-mea- 
sure clothes our custom tailoring 
shops have become the largest 
and most successful of their kind. 


You can get Kahn tailored-to- 
measure clothes from the Kahn 
dealer right in your own locality. 
If you shouldn’t happen to know 


who he is, write us. 


KAHN 
TAILORING 
CUMPANY 


VF INDIANAPYLIS 
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of Norway and Madame Bryn, the Minis- 
ter of Ecuador and Madame Elizalde, the 
Minister of Switzerland and Madame Peter, 
the Military Attaché of the French Em- 
bassy and Madame Dumont, the Counselor 
of the Legation of Norway and Madame 
Steen, and so on, for half a column or more, 
until the innocent stranger sometimes leaps 
to the conclusion that it is bad form for 
anyone to go to an official function in 
Washington with his own wife. The in- 
wardness of the matter, however, lies i in the 
fact that titles, being as common in Wash- 
ington as apple pie in a New England res- 
taurant, are used with the same freedom 
and in the same way that the ordinary 
handle ‘‘Mr.” is used in other and less 
official sections of the country. 

Washington society, as understood by 
those who judge society by the society 
columns, is the easiest big-league society to 
break into that is known to man. There are 
$1800 clerks in government bureaus who 
move in the most select Washington circles, 
and who have no reason whatever for being 
there except their determination to be there 
and a knowledge of how it is done. 

A few years ago a woman came to Wash- 
ington from some place in Central or South 
America. She seemed to know nobody, and 
nobody seemed to know her. She had been 
in Washington only a short time when she 
sent out invitations to a ball to be held in 
one of the city’s largest hotels. She made 
a clean sweep in her invitations, sending 
them to the cream of the executive, diplo- 
matic, army and navy sets; and when the 
night of the ball arrived practically every- 
body who had been invited was there. The 
function was so crowded that when re- 
freshments were served it was impossible 
for the guests to tell whether they were 
inserting their forks in their own chicken 
salad or their neighbors’. All night long the 
puzzled guests conferred with each other as 
to the identity of their hostess. All of them 
knew her name, but nobody knew anything 
else about her. She might have been a 
great scientist, or a second-story worker, or 
the wife of a rubber king, or a burlesque 
actress who had worked the badger game on 
a susceptible diamond merchant. The fact 
remains that she wasn’t known, but that 
a large part of official Washington had ac- 
cepted invitations to her ball. Soon after- 
ward she vanished away into the unknown 
whence she came; and Washington society 
editresses, when they get together, fre- 
quently try without success to remember 
her name, and speculate vainly as to who 
she was and where she went. 


The Great Social Industry 


The first requisite for social success in 
Washington is an unlimited number of 
calling cards and unlimited energy in dis- 
tributing them. Some people occasionally 
express sympathy for the salesmen who go 
from door to door in the hope of disposing 
of a sufficient number of kitchen knives or 
bottles of cleansing fluid or perfumed soap 
or what not to insure them a comfortable 
living. These people have an easy time of 
it by comparison with those who are seek- 
ing social success in Washington; for the 
salesmen can quit when they have made 
a few sales,whereas the society strugglers— 
and the society leaders, too, for that mat- 
ter—must call and call and call, day after 
day and;week after week, until their backs 
ache and their eyeballs burn and their fin- 
gers grow numb and calloused from drag- 
ging calling cards from their card cases and 
turning down the corners in a mysterious 
but potent manner. 

The calling-card business appears to 
have reached dangerous proportions in 
Washington. The wife of a fairly high 
official in the State Department has 3000 
names on her calling list. They are neatly 
arranged in a card index, and must be care- 
fully checked by her social secretary at the 
end of each calling trip in order to avoid 
repeats. For this lady to make all her calls 
with any degree of comfort, she would need 
an airplane with a helicopter device that 
would enable her to hover over the homes 
on which she wished to call and spill the 
proper number of cards down the chimneys 
with deft movements of her foot. It is not 
improbable that the price of rag rugs is 
kept in its present high place by the in- 
satiable demand of Washington society for 
more and ever more calling cards, which 
must be made of selected rag stock. 

After a hard calling day the ecard dishes 
in the front halls of Washington society 
folk are so piled with cards that they look 


| 
My 
likeimpressionistic repre 
Peak after a heavy snowfall, 

The turning down of the ¢ 
ing cards is another matter t 
to distressing proportions jp 
Some people, when calling, { 
upper left-hand corners of 
Others turn down the upp 
corners. Others turn up the | 
while still others fold the eg 
middle or turn down two or 
at the same time. Conseque! 
has been called on by sey 


rest over the meaning of the 
downs. < 

Over in the State Departn 
gentleman who is known as 
officer. The ceremonial of 
sons who are giving fo} 
other functions as to the orde 
which shall be observed j 
guests under the wire, so tos 
that the persons giving 
unable to make up their oO 
delicate matter in Washit 
cles, for example, to dete 
senator should follow for 
but precede the ministers ¢ 
try, or whether he should 
both ambassadors and minis 
probable that a senator who 


drop everything and hit hin 
or a potted palm and forcib 
put the minister where he 4 
coolnesses are apt to arise ]| 
and guests who fancy that tl, 
slighted. Hence the ceremo) 


The Calling Com 


aie ve corners, heal W 
be a crying need for the : 
ceremonial officer of a 
forth the language of calli 
thing as follows: 

Turning down the | 
ner: “I called in person, but 
other calls to make that I di 


with me, but he said he had I 
which to spend his time.” _ 

Turning up the lower left 
AG you return this ce ne 


you to call soon.” 

Turning down all four co/ 
chauffeur shoved this card uw 
for me.’ 

And so on, through the mi 
tions that may be obtainec 
down different corners in con; 

Official Washington has fi 
which it is open to calls. : 
Supreme Court justices rece; 
days, representatives’ wivesrei’ 
days, the wives of the cabine: 
the Vice President receive on 
senators’ wives receive on Thi 
the wives of members of th 
corps receive on Fridays. | 
the card-leavers can take 
Saturdays and Sundays; eo 
week at card dropping. 

The theory of card Poni 
simple. By leaving cards | 
House, or at the different e! 
officers’ wives or senators’ 
of members of the diplomat 
Pushby gradually makes t 
of others who are calling. 4 
she is thereupon invited 
dinner or something at 
There she meets others tha 
been seen by before, and 


many generals, admirals, colo 
society people outside of offici' 
it is quite possible to put in| 
legations, Mrs. Pushby is pul 
for White House receptions an} 
ministerial functions. By calli 
has been seen at these h 

or sixty times somebod, 
the idea that she is wo 


her progress into society 
swift and certain. 


and calling, a certain am 
ness must be exercised. 
may best be exercised th 
secretary; so when a ser 
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| hingersses by his own tribe; hated by the 
Sultan of Morocco; a price set upon his head 
by the United States Government, yet loved de- 
votedly and defended valiantly by his Mother 
who proudly exclaims: 

“My son does not steal women to gain favor 
with the Sultan.” 


This is Chiddar Ben-Ek, a young Chieftain 
who loves as tenderly as any “civilized’’ man. 
Headstrong, passionate, courageous—and as ador- 
ing a lover as any woman desires! 


You watch his every expression; you are thrilled 
by his behavior and finally you exclaim, “This 1s 
superb acting! Monte Blue zs the Sheik.” 


But he is not the only actor who makes “‘The 
Tents of Allah” the thrilling picture it is. 


Mary Alden is considered the greatest char- 
acter actress on the screen and as Oulaid, the 
young Caid’s Mother, she does the best work of 
her career. 


Your interest not only is in the young lovers 
and whether the beautiful American girl will ac- 
tually marry her captor-defender, you are also 
enthralled by the older lovers and whether or 
not all will be well with them. 


hughs at defiance and danger, this fierce young Caid of the desert. 
!slooded as Egyptian sands, no wonder he exclaims . . 


“By Allah! I want her and I'll keep her.” 


“The Tents of Allah’’ has all the allure of the East, all the 
drama and foreign customs of an ancient land which adds to 
your enjoyment of plot and acting. 


ESIDES giving entertainment, Moving Pic- 

tures have done more to educate and to in- 
fluence the lives of millions of people than has any 
other modern achievement. 


Since motion pictures are such a force for good 
or evil, it is highly important to choose the better 
ones. Doubtless you, too, want them—and we 
want to give them. 


So we have worked out a plan which we believe 
will give you just what you want. We have made 
arrangements with the leading motion picture 
Review Service, which gives unbiased criticisms on 
iy all new pictures, which will be sent to you and 


‘ 


| 


ure which bears our 
ncore’—must stand 


e{form of entertainment 


te 
¥\ome Ties” is an Encore 
o\7 for its love story but 
| r family love and tra- 


see in these free-days 


i Allah” is an Encore 


it is superlative enter- 


Hi rorcement,’ 


an Encore 
1g presented, is worthy 
lise it is a great story 
t human motives. 


ichese pictures, admire 


J 


te ssociated Exhi- 
3S¥est 45th St., 


41 wish to see advance 
of Encore Pictures ° 


any committee you form who wish to choose the 
pictures you want to see. 


For example: a Club Woman, Lawyer, Doctor, 
School Principal, Society leader, Department store 
head, Minister, City Official, Banker and Picture 
Exhibitor may form a “Committee of Ten”’ to get 


better pictures. 
“In this 


If you have initiative, 
write today for details 
of “Getting Better Pic- 
tures.”” Address: Arthur 
S. Kane, 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


If you've ever lost 
a loved one, you 
know the ache of 
parting. You 
rely on the Book 
of Books to pull 
you through. 


hour of our distress, 
Lord, torsake us not. 


TNTO the lives of all of us at sometime 

come sorrows and bereavements. But 
no sorrow is like unto that of loved ones, 
parting. 

“Breaking Home Ties”’ is a Picture which 
shows love of family, love of friends, love of 
fine ideals and old traditions and love of 
beauty in all its highest forms. 

Sooner or later, right triumphs, aching 
hearts are made glad again and civilization 
slowly moves on, stronger than before. If 
only we love enough. aye 

In a moment of anger and suspicion a 
dearly loved son commits a deed which 
separates him from his family, robs him of 
his best friend and forces him to leave his 
loving parents—forces him even to leave 
his country. 

How he atones, how he makes good in 
America—the land of wide- -open chances !— 
how he at last finds his beloved old father 
and mother is graphically told in a story 
you will not forget. 

Romance, there is, too, but one’s eyes 
become wet and one’s heart beats with pity 
for the seeking, loving family, each trying to 
find the other. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
representative’s wife or a wealthy widow 
comes to Washington determined to reach 
the top of the social ladder or burst her 
stays in the attempt, she first obtains a 
social secretary. 

Now there are social secretaries and 
social secretaries, just as there are cooks 
and cooks. One of the most popular of the 
official wives in the present Administration 
had the misfortune, when she reached 
Washington, of getting a social secretary 
who wasn’t thoroughly familiar with the 
ropes. As a result the wrong people were 
snubbed and the wrong invitations were 
accepted; and the official’s wife, in spite of 
her popularity, began to appear with great 
frequency at places where there was no 
occasion for her to appear, and seldom ap- 
peared at functions that she should have 
attended. Finally a delegation of society 
editresses called upon her and apprised her 
of the painful situation, with the result that 
the lady fired her social secretary and got 
another who knew how to say no to the 
wrong people with enough sweet violence 
to carry the message properly. She is now 
an unqualified riot. 

Money, combined with a good social 
secretary, can do anything in Washington 
except break into the cave dwellers; but 
money isn’t at all necessary to social suc- 
cess. Persistence, a moderate amount of 
presentability and about 300 pounds of 
calling cards are all that are needed. 

In spite of its size, Washington is still a 
bush-league town in many respects. There 
are only three theaters at which straight 
plays are presented, and only a few places 
for dancing and revelry by night. Therefore 
the chief amusement among those people 
who have an aversion to a quiet home life 
is dining out. Everybody who is willing to 
accept dinner invitations and give dinners 
in return is engaged in this hectie and de- 
bilitating pursuit practically every night. 
Anybody who wants to locate persons with 
social aspirations after six o’clock at night 
is emphatically out of luck; for after that 
hour they are either out to dinner, or just 
getting ready to go out to dinner, or just 
ready to have somebody come to dinner. 

Experts who ought to know what they 
are talking about have estimated that any 
presentable unmarried man with a desire 
to get on in society ought to be able to live 
in Washington from the first of November 
to the end of April without having more 
than ten dinners in his own home—unless 
he’s absent-minded and gets his dates mixed 
and arrives at the wrong house on the 
wrong evening. 


The Motorist’s Trials 


Possibly the small number of theaters in 
Washington is due to the fact that those 
who are able to spend the amount of money 
required for present-day theater tickets re- 
fuse to give up their vicious circle of din- 
ners long enough to make more theaters 
profitable. 

Some of the charm of Washington may 
lie in the uncertainty which attends one’s 
movements in the city, whether on foot orin 
an automobile. Everybody in Washington 
appears to have an automobile, and every- 
body seems anxious either to get somewhere 
in a hurry with it or to park it in the exact 


- center of the city. Many of the automobiles 


are owned and driven by the colored popu- 
lation, and these citizens frequently seem 
to be unable to distinguish between the 
left and the right hand side of the street. 
They also appear to have the faculty of turn- 
ing corners after conveying to everyone else 
the idea that they don’t intend to turn. So, 
if one is on foot, he has a charmingly excit- 
ing doubt as to whether he will be able to 


| eross the next street without being forced 


to disentangle the radiator of an automobile 


| from his shoulder blades. 


The daily figures on people who are 
struck by automobiles in Washington look 
strikingly like the record of the mean au- 
tumn temperature of Portland, Maine. 


2 
Mai 


If one is in an automobile, a 
stop somewhere, he is frequen; 
drive around and around a h 
or twelve times before a machi; 
and leaves a hole into which } 
The Washington police have a} 
a number of tricky rules which 
on an unsuspecting populace 
ments—rules which prevent 
mobilist from staying more 
minutes in onespot, or parkingy 
feet of a small yellow sign y 
there a short time before, or pa 
wrong side of a white mark | 
that becomes invisible in cert 
conditions. 

All this adds to the charm, 
fact that the colored popul 
dark, blends with the asphalt iy 
that every time an automol 
around one of the circles whi 
frequently in Washington, a 
who may be crossing the cirek 
to the driver until the autome 
proached to within four feet of 


Sculpture Going ( 


Another charming feature | 
ton is the vast number of ye 
who pour out of the governmen 
bureaus at noontime, resplend 
thick fur coats and very thin si 
and hasten to the many rest: 
have sprung up near the gover 
ings—places where these cour 
ladies can tuck away somethin, 
and strengthening every noon, | 
sandwich, three eclairs and ¢ 
cream soda. 

The lunch hour in the heart 
ton gives one the impression 
girls’ schools in North Americ 
denly poured their students int 
of Washington to embarrass 
clumsy males. 

Fortunately for the charm 
the days have apparently gor, 
nation’s great men had to be 
mounted on irritated Percher 
down in the middle of a eirel\ 
Nowadays fountains or Greek 
being erected to great men- 
fact to people who were look 
with horror to the days whens 
be erected to Herbert Hooyer a 
Dawes or Andrew Volstead or 
Lodge, showing them seated | 
official desks with cigar butts r¢ 
side of a two-foot pile of repc 
mittee hearings. 

After all, it’s rather hard t 
charm of Washington. Arching 
away into the warm haze along 
streets; the fragrance of hone 
the air; honeymooners sit han 
the sight-seeing busses, listenii 
occupied faces to the jocose b 
the guides; on every side ther: 
ings whose walls have looke! 
Washington and Lincoln and 
Calhoun and Webster and Cl: 
Jefferson and James Madison | 
Jackson; on Benjamin Frankl 
ert E. Lee and Jefferson Dav 
Hay and Stephen Decatur an} 
and Admiral Dewey and all t 
near-great men whose names 
written on the pages of this cc 
tory since it became a nation. — 

Here, along a shady avi 
Lodge; waiting on a street co! 
sing; among the crowds of sho} 
the Chief Justice of the Supt? 
senators come and go; at one ( 
some waiting for the President 
at another cornel 


lies all the past—the swelling | 
Capitol, the towering shaft of 
ment, the white glory of the 
morial, the calm and stately 
Unknown Soldier’s resting plac 
river. . 
A weak word, “chart =| 
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_ DIPLOMATIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 25) 


y. The telephone is ringing con- 
nd you are being asked strange 
na strange language. Letters 
, remote districts of the United 
ng you to furnish the writer— 
est is usually reénforced by his 
ith detailed information on how 
yoms of the country to which you 
ted are ventilated; whether di- 
eyalent; how the majority of 
n their living; how much it 
to spend a month there; if there 
portunities there for American 
3—all such questions taking 
ss to study and answer, and 
_be answered, otherwise the re- 
mator may bring the matter up 
‘session of Congress and expose 
adifferent and unworthy public 
| 


‘course, there are the more im- 
itters of state, which demand 
3 to the Ministry for Foreign 
which are the most important 
wf all diplomatic work. And 
‘these things is a never-ending 
‘its from other diplomats, both 
nd secretaries, who appear to 
nite amount of leisure in which 
erely social calls and find out, 
a casually put question, what 
* government is observing in 
ad the other matter. Before a 
gassed I saw that there was 
‘ll every day—and this was be- 
gun to meet people who thought 
g to do but accept all their invi- 
ncheons, dinners and teas. 

‘day after my arrival the chargé 
dk me to make official calls. In 
ieat of September—which is no 
/vana than in New York—I got 
1, morning coat and top hat, re- 
-an extra collar and several 
fs, and appeared at the legation 
ing face. Our first call was on 
Minister, who lived nearest. 
ie to his house was on a narrow 
‘We pulled the bell wire which 
9 side of the narrow door, the 
(, apparently of its own accord, 
«: faced by a steep staircase at 
ivhich stood a Cuban servant 
‘9 us to come up. I asked ina 
this was the chancery or his 
jad learned that it was both. 
3]wn into a small reception room 
th three pieces of green plush 
“he minister soon appeared in 
the striped pajamas, apologized 


irance and explained it as being 
2) sry early hour at which we had 
én o’clock. He spoke in French, 
fix launched forth in a long 


Mf is experiences in the Messina 
and before we had left invited 
) !nch with him the next day. 


iiplomatic Calls 


in Minister proved much more 
lad more spacious rooms, and 
told that I had just arrived 
‘t warm champagne served in 
te was much pompousness and 
‘This manner, accentuated by a 
r /ustache and loud spluttering 
vlth he spoke fluently. He spent 
A\ime complaining of the diffi- 
niag a house and the necessity of 
is imily so long a time in a hotel. 
ita Minister received us in his 
ve\nd asked us into a room where 
ip king a lot of books which had 
ee and was finding the heat un- 


Ot 


fived. He had been in Havana 


h Minister had a very pretty 
large garden, in the suburbs, 
2 impression of being much 
able than any of the others, 
@lexican and Argentine minis- 
g sable houses too. The French 
W in the second story of a house 
G\ e negligible. 

rag ended with a call on the 
fy Foreign Affairs, a distin- 
MG entleman who received us in 
alsome room which still main- 
uc\ of the dignity and handsome 
in the time when it housed 
s@rnors not so many years 


stound of diplomatic calls left 
wildered. I had not expected 
Hayana as a foreign capital, 


but I had looked for more form and dis- 
tinction in the diplomatic corps—and the 
experience of that morning had been woe- 
fully lacking in what I had expected. Each 
of the ministers had been most friendly and 
informal, and all expressed themselves as 
being delighted to weleome a newcomer— 
even a second secretary—into their midst; 
but not one of them actually came up to 
the standard I had set; and as for the lega- 
tions and chanceries—some of them were 
actually sordid. The whole atmosphere 
was so much less formal and impressive 
than I had imagined. Only the old white- 
haired Minister for Foreign Affairs, sitting 
in that vast hall which had seen so many 
Spanish splendors and looking out across 
the terraces which gave onto a view of the 
harbor and Morro Castle, suggested in any 
way the picturesque side of diplomacy. 

Housekeeping in a foreign country 
proved extremely easy and sometimes 
amusing. As a matter of fact, I have al- 
ways found this side of diplomatic life 
comparatively easy—much more so than 
is apparently the case in America. Servants 
are better, food is plentiful, and though one 
learns to get along without certain luxuries 
which we are inclined at home to deem 
indispensable—such as modern plumbing, 
steam heat and quantities of hot water— 
this is offset by the pleasant regularity and 
lack of complications with which the house 
is run. I spent several afternoons looking 
about for a suitable apartment and finally 
decided upon the first floor of a building 
that possessed a beautiful view—from the 
kitchen window—of the harbor. Perhaps 
the principal factor in the decision was a 
large patio, filled with palms, with a foun- 
tain in the center, and some old Spanish 
tiles set in the whitewashed walls. It had 
great possibilities as a foreign setting, and 
I immediately took it for a year and set 
about trying to find what I thought would 
be suitable furniture. 


Getting Settled 


This did not prove such a simple matter. 
Cubans, like all Latins, prefer purely mod- 
ern furniture—and that of a type that we 
have long since learned to look upon as 
appalling. The shops showed only suites 
of impossible chairs and tables and sofas, 
all covered with vivid plush or lurid bro- 
cades. However, there were several an- 
tiquity dealers who had old Spanish pieces 
that were cheap and really beautiful. Ina 
week I had moved into the apartment and 
had a great deal of fun arranging things. 
In the end it was quite homelike and cheer- 
ful; the patio became a pleasant living 
room in which, after dinner, I could sit and 
listen to the trickling fountain, talk to the 
parrot which went with the apartment, or 
muse over the suggestions offered by the 
two painted Spanish leather chests which 
guarded each side of the archway. And if 
I wanted a view I could go into the kitchen 
and look out of the window while my Japa- 
nese boy—who was cook, valet, and any- 
thing else that I wanted him to be—tried 
his few English words on me. I had en- 
gaged him at first sight; and he turned out 
to be the most capable and dishonest per- 
son I have ever known. But I am inclined 
to agree with the woman who said she 
would much rather have a good dishonest 
cook than a poor honest one. Black 
Willow did everything perfectly. What he 
was in reality I never found out, though 
several suggested that he was probably an 
admiral in the Japanese Navy who had 
taken the position only in order to carry off 
eventually some valuable official document. 
At any rate he was an artist; and so far as 
cooking went he was a real chef. Every 
dish he brought to the table was a work of 
art; plain old potatoes under his magic 
touch became bouquets of calla lilies; des- 
serts represented famous chateaux; meat 
courses were invariably disguised in such a 
way that a cautious vegetarian would never 
have known what he was eating; and his 
coffee became the envy of all my col- 
leagues. But toast was his really perfect 
achievement. It was the most exactly cut 
and browned squares of bread that you can 
imagine; it looked as if each piece had been 
baked in a mold for the purpose; and the 
toasting was as regular as though it had 
been applied with paint and brush. I 
found a tray of it under his bed when I 
once entered the kitchen unexpectedly one 
night, and asked him why he had put it 
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there. He explained that he always 
toasted the bread at night, put it aside, and 
then, in the morning, scraped it down to its 
perfect contours and heated it again. 

Besides his expertness in the kitchen— 
which I found out eventually was due to 
his constant study of a cookbook published 
in Boston—he was an excellent valet. My 
clothes have never been kept in such good 
condition since. But, as with all such: 
perfect creatures, the flaw existed; it ap- 
peared after he had suddenly left me with- 
out a word of excuse or good-by. Bills 
began pouring in from all quarters of the 
town for things that I had never bought 
but that he had had charged to me; and 
my beautifully kept clothes eventually 
were found to possess only certain parts— 
there might be the trousers of one suit but 
no coat; and so far as socks went, I might 
never have had any. 

Housekeeping develops a new field for 
observation. I found myself observing 
details that before had been taken for 
granted; and considerable variety was 
offered in the different legations in which I 
dined. My first diplomatic dinner was at 
the British Legation, a week after I arrived. 
It was a small affair with only the German 
Minister and his wife, the Danish chargé, 
a visiting Britisher and myself. The lega- 
tion was on the second floor of a house on 
the Prado, a very pretty arrangement of 
rooms with a balcony furnished with plants 
and willow chairs. The minister’s things, 
which he had brought with him from 
Rome—he had been secretary there for 
many years—were very beautiful; and he 
had shown much taste in placing them. 
His table service was a bit austere but 
handsome; in fact, the entire management 
of his house was done with that quiet taste 
and good form which I was to find out later 
characterize every British mission. As a 
nation they have an unusual appreciation 
of what is comfortable as well as what is 
good. Though many of his things were 
actually museum pieces, his pictures by 
well-known painters, his carpets and objets 
d’art well chosen, there were many com- 
fortable chairs and divans about, all 
covered with jolly chintz, which gave one 
the feeling that, in spite of beautiful things 
about, it was primarily a place to live in. 
I particularly noted the menu of this 
dinner, for at that time I was studying all 
such details. There were no cocktails and 
trays of tiny hors d’ewuvres served before 
dinner, as we seemed to think so important 
at home. The first course was a thin soup, 
the second fish, the third a roast with 
vegetables, the fourth a chicken mousse 
with salad, the fifth an ice, and the sixth 
a cheese soufflé served in small pastries. 
Coffee, with cigarettes and cigars, was 
passed while we were still at the table. The 
wines were good but not elaborate; sherry, 
white and red wines and champagne—with, 
of course, liqueurs afterwards; and before 
we left, a tray of decanters and ice and 
mineral water was placed in the drawing- 
room, where we were allowed to serve 
ourselves. 


Legation Dinners 


The conversation at this dinner was in 
English, quite easy and informal; and the 
whole evening was characterized by great 
simplicity and naturalness—an atmos- 
phere that I have found almost invariably 
exists among diplomats. Throughout the 
years of my diplomatic experience I have 
rarely found a diplomat who was not en- 
tirely easy in his manners and free from any 
pretentiousness. This surprised me very 
much at first, for at home I had had the 
feeling that self-consciousness, or the belief 
in one’s own importance, was inclined to 
make many of us coldly formal. Indeed, I 
believe this characterizes American life 
today. In comparison to the usual sim- 
plicity of the foreigner we are very likely to 
give the impression of being pretentious. 

Dinners at other legations were rather 
less well done than at the British. More 
elaborate food was served; sometimes a 
dinner became a succession of hors d’euvres 
without one really wholesome dish; vege- 
tables were very likely to be served as a 
course by themselves; and the wines were 
carelessly chosen and seldom iced. On the 
ee I found them overdone and not very 
good. 

Three months after my arrival in Havana 
that event took place which every secretary 
in the service longs for—I was to be chargé 
d’affaires. The first secretary had asked for 
leave and was returning to the United 
States before the minister had come back. 
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It was to be a time fraught with great 
importance for me, I felt sure; and I could 
hardly restrain my impatience for the mo- 
ment when I could send Lawrence out with 
my cards on which was engraved under my 
name—Chargé d’Affaires des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique. I even went so far as to plan 
dinners, make out lists of those to be invited, 
discussed menus with Black Willow, and 
even considered giving a small ball in a 
lantern-hung patio. I was torn between 
the desire for something really thrilling to 
happen—perhaps a new revolution that 
might endanger all Americans and in which 
I should come out as the triumphant pro- 
tector of my countrymen—and the hope 
that everything would go along tranquilly 
and peacefully. And when I rode back 
from the dock, where I had seen the 
chargé d’affaires off—and in consequence 
had become the chargé d’affaires myself— 
Iam sure I showed in my whole bearing the 
feeling of importance with which I was 
well-nigh bursting. 


A Distinguished Visitor 


My doubts as to whether the term would 
be quiet or exciting were put at rest in a 
few hours when a telegram arrived from 
Washington announcing the arrival, three 
days later, of the Secretary of War. He 
would probably spend three days in Ha- 
vana, the Cuban Government should be 
notified and complete arrangements made 
for caring for his party, which consisted of 
ten people. My elation of at last being the 
sole representative of the great United 
States of America in a foreign country— 
this elation perhaps colored a bit by the 
realization that while holding this position 
I was to draw half of the salary paid a 
minister—soon disappeared in the neces- 
sity of making all these arrangements for 
the visit of one of the most important of 
my Government’s officials. I hurried to 
the Foreign Office and announced the news 
to the distinguished old gentleman who 
always seemed to me to be sitting in the 
splendors of departed Spanish glories; and 
quite with exceptional and unexpected 
efficiency he planned a series of entertain- 
ments that appeared to relieve me of much 
of the responsibility. 

The morning the Secretary of War was 
to arrive I again donned morning coat and 
top hat—I was getting considerable service 
out of these garments—and passed by the 
legation before going to the train, to see if 
any messages had arrived for him. I was 
surprised to find sitting in my office, and 
before my desk, a rather elaborately 
dressed lady—very décolleté green velvet 
gown, large black picture hat with tower- 
ing plumes, and a complexion that bravely 
contested the brilliance of other flaming 
colors. Inanother chairsat a negro woman, 
evidently her maid. 

The lady rose and extended her hand 
most cordially, explained that she had just 
arrived from Jamaica, where she had suf- 
fered a great loss; the hotel had burned 
and she had been left with only the dress 
she had on. She had come through Havana 
in the hope of being able to catch a steamer 
for New York. It was very important for 
her to be there the next week, as she had a 
contract to begin an engagement in vaude- 
ville; but alas, there was no boat leaving 
in the next few days. What must she do? 
Could I help her to get away. She was pre- 
paring to end in tears when I looked at the 
clock, saw I had only a few minutes to 
reach the station, and hurried away, telling 
her to come back that afternoon. 

My sole aid, the military attaché of the 
legation, was awaiting me at the station, 
making up with gold braid what we lacked 
in numbers. As we went out on the station 
platform a brass band began playing The 
Star-Spangled Banner and we were wel- 
comed by the Cuban Minister of War and 
a host of officials. So far, so good. The 
secretary, if he demanded attention, could 
not fail to be pleased with the welcome we 
were giving him. Everyone was in grande 
tenuwe—which means a good deal when you 
are speaking of Latins; they invariably 
get themselves up in a way that gives you 
at once the feeling that the occasion is ex- 
ceptional; elaborately curled mustaches, 
sleeked hair, glistening top hats and rather 
tight-fitting clothes give them a very 
dressed-up appearance. My own Secretary 
of War and his staff appeared somewhat 
casual when they got off the train—after a 
twenty-four-hour journey—in very much 
wrinkled and travel-stained clothes. 

“What’s all this hullabaloo about?” 
grumbled the secretary as I rushed forward 


to meet him. “I said I wante 
here to be entirely unofficial,” 
“The Department of St 
inform me to that effect,” I. 
dampened by his lack of ap 
the music and applause, whi 
deafening. 
“Well—let’s get rid of them 
possible. Who are they?” 
I presented the Minister ¢ 
number of others as best I co 
names are usually made up of 
of the family—and attempte 
way out to the carriages as soc 
“Don’t leave me alone wit] 
men,” the secretary comma 
him into a carriage beside th 
War. ‘Get in here with us. 
a word of this language.” 
I didn’t explain that I didn 
more, and we all drove ir 
silence to the hotel, where a 
ordeal was awaiting. The 
cabinet had assembled t 
were waiting to pay their 
presented. Not one of them 
Long speeches were made 
as they were finished the 
ask me what was said. The] 
that day may be held up a 
future life, but I have the coi 
ing at least that my intenti 
The real test of endurance e 
secretary made a speech inr 
others and ordered me pe 


and cordial relations, and 
through fairly well, though I 
noticed expressions of bewild 
faces of several at the turn 


been before. 

When the cabinet had { i 
away I mustered up cour 
show the secretary the list 
ments that had been planned | 
this he complained vocifero 


Kicking Over the Tra 


“This isn’t a joy ride,” 
“‘T’m making this trip bee 
Havana has nothing to do with 
came by here to pick up t 
which is to meet me here. 
plain that to them? You di 
think we want to have the v 
out to meet us. That’s just 
don’t want them to do. Ca 
that?” : 

I drew myself up with f 
nation. “No, sir, I can’t; 
either.” 

At this he laughed, slipp 
mine and said gayly that hes 
right, and that at any rate | 
on as it had been planned. 
time, before anything e 
wanted to go to the lega 
stenographer there to write si 
him; his own secretary wa 
the boat. 

I had no sooner thrown of 
my room at the chancery 
the green velvet dress spr 
chajr at my desk—she had | 
waiting there all the time 
forward to introduce hersel 
tary. Then giving no one 
anything she burst forth wi 
which led straight up to 
retary to take her back to 
him on the Mayflower. 

I was tremendously am 
proceeding until the secre 
with ‘a portentous frown. 

“Did this suggestion com 

Then the situation 
Circumstantial evidence 
There was the lady sitting 
must have admitted her. 
rather suggested intimacy. 

However, I flatly denied ¢ 
bility in the matter and hai 
tion of seeing the secretary 
lady much more perem 
should ever have been abl 

“Friend of yours, yo 
secretary asked when the d 
on her. 

“‘T never saw her before, Ss! 

“You’re sure of that?” | 
in his eyes. , 

“ Quite. ” > 

“Dangerous-looking sor 
What was she doing at yot 
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a mother can do to keep 

’s hair healthy—fine, soft 
lky—bright, fresh-looking 
turiant 


ty of your child’s hair depends upon you, 
care you give it. 

x it properly is the most important thing. 
ampooing which brings out all the real life 
e natural wave and color, and makes the 
i-looking and luxuriant. 

ren’s hair must have frequent and regular 
ep it beautiful, their fine, young hair and 
cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali 
ion in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon 
, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
‘discriminating mothers, everywhere, now 
cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
tdry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
ten you-use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 
V's hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is dull 


ping your child’s hair beautitul 


and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if the strands cling 


together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch; 
or if dandruff is accumulating, it is all due to improper 
shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is to keep your 
child’s hair looking beautiful, when you use Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a cup or glass 
with a little warm water is sufficient to cleanse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the hair and rub 
it in. It makes an abundance of rich, creamy lather, 
which rinses out quickly and easily, removing every 
particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief 
causes of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it really is. It keeps the 
scalp soft and healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright, 
fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 
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Jake Sour Dentists Advice! 


A Good Habit! 


— made easier! 


INSIDE =§ 
BETWEEN = 


-jour teeth! a 


It is small, smooth—perfectly 
made to reach all the usually 
neglected places. The strong 
bristles are tufted and spaced 
just right. Just as the adult 
size Dr. West’s Brush is |@ 
made to fit inside your teeth | 
—so are the juvenile sizes {if 
especially built for children 
of all ages. 


Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is 
designed to clean the teeth 
in the manner taught in 
the best schools. It is rec- 
ommended by recognized 
health authorities. 

Make it a family purchase 
next time—a Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush for each mem- 
ber. All lettered for identi- 
fication. 


In Three Sizes at All 
Good Dealers 


Children’s Size. 25c 

Youth’s Size 35¢ 

Adult’s Size . 50c 
Cleans Cleans 


I NEStiED TE O UF ioieD E 


/ 


and BETWEEN 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain,France, 
Germany, Australia, New Zealand, Canada. Numerous 
other patents pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


—_—_—_— 
THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago- New York 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

He smiled over my explanations. I am 
not sure even today that he accepted them. 

“T’ve always heard,” he said finally, 
“that young men in diplomacy get into 
more trouble on account of women than in 
any other way. My advice to you is to 
beware of them—especially that type. 
Now—send me your stenographer and let 
me have a couple of hours to myself.’’ 

The rest of his visit was a round of official 
entertainments which he went through 
smiling outwardly and complaining bitterly 
to me. A motor trip to what was once 
Camp Columbia took up one afternoon; 
the evening was filled with a dinner given 
by the president; the next morning was 
fairly free; but the afternoon and evening 
were a repetition of the day before. The 
second day brought the arrival of the May- 
flower, announced by the roar of guns on 
board, answered by salutes from forts. 
Havana was in carnival spirit for three 
days. And then, after a really beautiful 
ball given at the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, at which the terraces and stair- 
ways and arches were completely covered 
with twisted garlands of red roses—it was 
one of the most beautiful entertainments 
I have ever seen anywhere—I accompa- 
nied the secretary to the hotel and told him 
good-by. He was leaving on the May- 
flower early the next morning and had said 
that he did not expect me to be up to see 
him off. In spite of being utterly worn out 
with three days of such continuous re- 
sponsibility—I had practically been at his 
beck and call every minute of the time— 
when I left him I was very much buoyed up 
by his very kind words about how well I 
had managed the whole affair; but more 
cheered still with the realization that I was 
going to have a whole day of freedom in 
which to sleep off fatigue. It had all gone 
off very well, but—there had been entirely 
too much of it. If this was a sample of 
official visits I should be contented if they 
happened only every few years. 

But my calculations of a peaceful day 
were scouted early the next morning when 
the telephone rang and I heard the sec- 
retary’s voice once more. I vaguely 
imagined all sorts of things. Perhaps the 
Mayflower had been blown up—or a bomb 
had been thrown—or the lady in the green 
dress had again appeared on the scene! 
However, it was nothing very serious. 
The secretary had just remembered that 
his wife had told him to bring her an old 
Spanish fan and a mantilla from Havana. 
He wanted me to meet him at once and go 
in search of these things. I shopped with 
him two hours—before breakfast, mind 
you—and finally saw him off; and had 
the satisfaction, as I left the boat, of hav- 
ing thirteen guns fired in my honor. 


The New Chief Arrives 


The next excitement was caused by a tel- 
egram from the State Department an- 
nouncing that John Brinckerhoff Jackson 
had been appointed minister to Cuba, and 
instructing me to ask for the Cuban agree- 
ment. Fortunately the details and manner 
in which such matters are handled are 
always on file in the chancery, and all I had 
to do was to look up the correspondence 
relating to the appointment of the former 
minister and follow what had been done at 
that time. This consisted merely in writ- 
ing a note to the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, stating that the President would 
like to send Mr. Jackson there as Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Cuban Government, and asking if 
such an appointment would be agreeable. 
With this note was inclosed a short outline 
of Mr. Jackson’s career. 

A reply came in a few days, informing me 
that the Cuban Government was most 
flattered by the appointment of such a dis- 
tinguished American, which I telegraphed 
at once to Washington. A week later the 
news was published in local papers and the 
legation was besieged by both Americans 
and Cubans who wanted to know all about 
Mr. Jackson. There is always much ex- 
citement and curiosity aroused by the 
appointment of a new minister. 

With the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson the legation became much more 
important diplomatically than it had been 
during the year in which it had been left in 
charge of secretaries. The first step on the 
part of the new minister was to look for a 
suitable house. He found the chancery en- 
tirely inadequate and lacking in dignity; 
and in a surprisingly short time we were 
established in one of the handsomest old 
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palaces in Havana, with the lower floor 
arranged as a chancery and the upper 
floor—a series of vast chambers—given 
over to reception rooms and the living 
quarters of the family. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson had spent many years in Europe; 
he had been secretary of the embassy at 


-Berlin and afterwards Minister to Persia, 


Greece and one or two of the Balkan 
countries. His ideas of diplomacy were 
based on this experience, and it was not 
long before the whole atmosphere of the 
legation was changed—and very much for 
the better. 

It was an exceptionally useful experience 
for me to be associated with a man of his 
type; and from the purely diplomatic side 
of the question I learned more from him 
than I did at any subsequent post. And it 
was particularly interesting to watch the 
effect of such a man on the Cubans. The 
legation became at once a center of 
Havanese life. Mrs. Jackson’s days at 


home were quite different from those of: 


any other legation. Members of distin- 
guished old families went there often— 
almost every week; and the dinners were 
always interesting and perfectly done. 
The Jacksons had brought with them from 
Europe an English butler and several serv- 
ants, a great deal of furniture and many 
objets d'art. The Cubans were evidently 
much impressed, and accepted them as 
much more a part of their civilization than 
they did those diplomats who arrived fresh 
from the United States. For the first time 
since my arrival there I began to feel that 
the United States was being represented as 
it should be. ; 


Ceremonies at the Palace 


The official inauguration of the new 
minister was much simpler than I had ex- 
pected. I advised the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of his arrival and took Mr. Jackson 
to make a personal call, during which he 
asked that a time be appointed at which he 
could present his letters of credence to the 
president. This took place about two 
weeks later, at which time the president’s 
carriage accompanied by the palace guards 
and a detachment of cavalry, was sent to 
fetch the minister. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and I accompanied him, 
he was presented to the president, made a 
short speech, presented his letters, and 
received one in return from the president. 
These letters had been exchanged before- 
hand, so no surprises were in store for either 
of them. After this formal part of the 
audience was got through, we all sat down, 
drank warm sweet champagne, tried to eat 
some of those appalling Cuban sweets 
which are made of the yellows of eggs and 
sugar—finally drove back in the state in 
which we had come. The whole affair took 
a little less than an hour—and ended my 
term of chargé d’affaires. After that I 
sank back once more into the insignificance 
of being merely a second secretary of 
legation. 

The two years I spent in Cuba made up 
a very important part of my diplomatic 
education. In looking back on that time 
I realize now that it was a most useful 
preparation for the more colorful posts I 
was to be sent to later. I learned there the 
routine work of a chancery better than I 
should ever have learned it in hardly any 
other place. It was a very busy post; 
there was always something interesting on 
hand to be done; and being there alone 
with the minister most of the time—a first 
secretary did not arrive until I was on the 
point of being transferred, so that the only 
assistants I had were the stenographer and 
the inimitable Lawrence Taylor—it was 
necessary for me to see and overlook every- 
thing that went on. I became expert at 
ciphering and deciphering cables; I 
learned how to assemble, list, invoice and 
dispatch the diplomatic pouch which was 
sent each week direct from the legation to 
the State Department—no trusting to open 
mails for our confidential dispatches! I 
became conversant with the filing system; 
I learned a great deal about protocol and 
the proper way of handling official cor- 
respondence; and, thanks to the minister, 
I became proficient in that very delicate 
task of seating people in their proper 
places at table—a thing we apparently 
bother so little about at home. 

Besides the legation work, which kept me 
the greater part of each day there, I was 
constantly being thrown in contact with 
people whose traditions and mode of life 
and thoughts were so entirely different 
from anything I had ever known. It was 


actually like living on anoth, 
more I saw of foreign life 
more interesting my horize 
became particularly interes 
sition from old Spanish 
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country than the former. This friction is 
often very embarrassing to both, and yet 
cannot be avoided. It never occurs in 
other than American foreign services, as 
the distinction already exists at home. 
Ministers and consuls are chosen on a dif- 
ferent basis. 

On the whole those two years in Havana 
passed rapidly and delightfully. The town 
itself, when one gets to know it, is filled 
with interest and charm. Merely the 
names of the streets are a constant incen- 
tive to unraveling its historic background; 
every corner has some architectural feature 
that is suggestive of romantic incidents; 
its daily life is always diverting; its 
industries have a distinctly unfamiliar 
flavor—especially those vast tobacco fac- 
tories where hundreds of girls are con- 
stantly rolling cigars and listening intently 
to a man who sits on a table and reads 
to them in a loud voice some thrilling 
novel. 

There are many theaters where good 


drama and those amusing one-act plays, | 


zarzuelas, are being given, besides seasons 
of opera that are extremely good; there are 
many concerts going on all the time; and 
as for week-ends, one can spend one or two 


days in sections of the island which are | 
always full of varied scenery and interesting | 


phases of life. No one need find the time 
in Havana hanging heavy on his hands; 
and so far as the climate goes, the sum- 
mers there are much less trying than in our 
own more northern country. 


Orders From Washington 


“One of the greatest charms—or draw- 
backs, a question of mood—of diplomatic 
life is the imminence of being transferred 
to another post, which is always hanging 
over one. I remember sitting in the lega- 
tion one sultry Saturday morning. I had 
just finished the work for the day and was 
planning a free afternoon. Just below the 
window a crowd of people were pouring out 
of the Belem Cathedral, which faced the 
legation. It was an amusing crowd, full of 
color and life, a thoroughly Cuban gather- 
ing. There were ladies in mantillas, flutter- 
ing their fans in the incessant way they 
have; there were young men loafing about, 
smoking cigarettes and awaiting a glance 
from a particularly alluring pair of black 
eyes in order to follow them; there were 
many negresses, as usual affecting extreme 
modern clothes; and there was the crowd 
of beseeching beggars that always haunt 
church steps. Above the gathering thesound 
of beaten, not rung, bells rang out; and the 
air was filled with the scent of oversweet 
flowers and the burning glow of flamboy- 
ant trees. There was much about the scene 
that was suggestive of the real heart of 
Havana. 

While I stood there, amused and inter- 
ested in watching all these different types, a 
boy came in with a telegram. I tore it open 
impatiently, and more impatiently saw 
it was in cipher. This meant spending 
another half hour there, opening the safe 
and undoing everything that had just been 
closed for the day. 

But the cable was short and exciting 
enough when the first group deciphered 
showed my own name. I rushed on and 
read: 

if transferred to legation at Copen- 
hagen. Should leave as soon as successor 
arrives.” 

Copenhagen! Denmark! Ridiculously 
enough, the first thing that popped into my 
thoughts was Hamlet. But—Copenhagen 
was at the other extremity of the world! 
What a change! From the tropics to very 
near the North Pole! I gasped. It was 
such a complete surprise. 

I turned back to the window and looked 
down on the crowd of gay, laughing, 
smoking, chatting, fanning Cubans. I had 
resented bitterly being sent to live among 
them, and yet here I was waving a hand 
to them—a gesture mildly suggestive, yet 
still suggestive, of regret at leaving them. 

But— Denmark! 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The next will appear 
in’an early issue. 
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Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole- 
um isa violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black 
interior whichiseasily 
detected uponexamin- 

ing the edge. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


e Hloor supreme 
for your Sunroom 


Nowhere can you find a better floor for 
such a cheery, health-inviting room in the 
home than a Blabon floor of Art Linoleum. 

Its warmth and fadeless quality would 
commend it, even without its artistic patterns 
and beautiful color combinations. But with 
these attractive features there is a Blabon floor 
to harmonize with any color scheme. And 
not only for the sunroom, but for other 
rooms upstairs and down. 

A Blabon floor is comfortable and quiet 
under foot. It is sanitary, and so readily kept 
clean and bright that Blabon floors make 
housework easier. Fabric rugs may be thrown 
over them in the winter, and removed to save 
wear during summer. 

When cemented down over a layer of 
builder’s felt paper Blabon inlaid or plain 
linoleum makes a permanent floor. Any 
Blabon dealer can send or recommend an 
experienced man to do this work. Waxing 
and polishing once in a while keeps them in 
splendid condition. You are saved the ex- 
pense of refinishing. 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 
Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Ask the dealer to show you Blabon Rugs 


They are beautiful and durable—made of genuine 
linoleum. Sanitary and mothproof. They lie flat 
without fastening. Foider, showing 22 patterns in colors, 
sent upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 
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A Gift for Home Lovers 


Your Home Beautifying Questions Answered in Writi 


How National Award 
Winning Models Are Selected 
fe ae on this page 
are a few of the models selected 
from the latest group of National 
Award Winning Home Furnish- 
ings announced by the Associa- 
tion’s Committee of Awards. 
These models, selected because 
they qualify along the lines of 
good taste in design, honesty of 
construction and economy of price, 
are placed on exhibition for your 
inspection, on the floors of the As- 
sociation’s Authorized Exhibitors located through- 
out the country. 


The CHELTENHAM — So well proportion- 
ed is this deep, luxurious davenport that its 
concealed ability to transform itself into an 
equally comfortable bed comes as a complete 
surprise. The sofa, and its accompanying 
wing and arm chairs, are richly upholstered 
in blue velour. Nationally priced at *$338. 


How Authorized Exhibitors Are Selected 


In your town there’s a store ranking far above the 
usual standards of furniture retailing. That’s why 
it has been selected by the Association as an Author- 
ized Exhibitor of National Award Winning 
Furniture. 


How to Tell Award Winning Models 


You'll know this furniture by the Association’s 
mark of approval— 


H-F-S-+-A-of -A>: 


TRIPLE GUARANTEE 4 


TRAD®T MARK 


This grade mark, branded on every article se- 
lected by the Association, (and on no others), is the 
combined guarantee of dealer, manufacturer and 
Association. Each article so marked carries a tag 


describing the important features of its materials, ° 


construction and finish. The TRIPLE GUARANTEE 
covers the truth of these» printed statements. 
What’s in the furniture is on the tag. 


winning models, selected from time to time, from America’s best makers. 


This educational announcement is issued by the HOME 


—and Without Charge 


Here’s How: 


One of several unique services rendered the American people by the Home 
Furnishing Styles Association of America, is the free use of its Home 
Beautifying Consultation Bureau. This means that you may secure, with- 
out charge to you, advice and guidance regarding any question bearing 
upon the decoration, arrangement, placement, draping, color harmony, 


etc., of your home interiors. All you need do is ask the nearest Authorized 
Exhibitor of the Association for a Home Beautifying Question Sheet, (or 
write for one direct to the Home Furnishing Styles Ass’n of America, 
Dept. A3, 6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y.). Then indicate your 
problem on the Question Sheet and mail it to the Association. The fol- 
lowing announcement tells you what the Association’s Authorized Ex- 
hibitor means to you and where and how to find him. 


How these Award Winning Home Furnishings 
May Find a Place in Your Home 


Although only a limited number of the Award 
Winning TRIPLE GUARANTEE models are sent 
to each Authorized Exhibitor for display purposes, 
arrangements have been made to enable the public 
to secure these exhibition pieces at nationally 
known *prices. 

You take pride in your home; you ve always wanted 
the best for you and yours: you can be sure of 
getting the best of home furnishings at honest 
KNOWN *prices, within your means, by selecting 
TRIPLE GUARANTEE Award Winning Home 
Furnishings, at the store of the Authorized Ex- 
hibitor in your city. 


The SHELBURNE— In refinement of line and contour, and in the straight, 
finely turned and fluted legs, this bedroom suite is reminiscent of the Louis 
XVI period. A unique feature of the decoration is the little carved oval 
medallion on the doors, drawer fronts and headboard of the bed. Genuine 
walnut veneer panels combined with solid gumwood. Bow end bed, dresser, 
chifferobe and vanity, nationally priced at *$438. 


The ANDOVER is a spinet desk whose slen- 
der proportions make it adaptable to even the 
smallest room, while its excellence of design 
and finish will appeal to the most discerning 
lover of choice furniture. Genuine mahogany 
5-ply veneer top and sliding board, balance 
solid red gumwood. Nationally priced at *$38. 


The VERONA End Table, of solid gum- 
wood, brown mahogany finish, with its taper- 
ing baluster supports and delicately arched 
underframing, is a particularly graceful ex- 
ample of its kind. Nationally priced at *$10. 


FURNISHING STYLES ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Inc., Dept. A3, 6 East 39th Street, New ' 


NOTE: The TRIPLE GUARANTEE seal is not’ the trade-mark of any manufacturer or group of manufacturers. It is the Association’s official O. K. appearing on 
It is your definite protection that the article so marked lives up, in every respect, to printed 


How to Find the Nea 
Authorized Exhibitor 


The Home Furnishing 
sociation is your Assoc! 
services are intended f 
your home. Make useo 
advantages offered 
you by visiting the 
Authorized Exhib- 
itor nearest your 
home. You'll know 
him by this shield 

in his window— 


The SANTA BARBARA — Designed on thoroughly comfor 
artistic lines is this delightfully complete living room or sun 
blue and putty colored fiber, upholstered with floral-striped 
comprising chair, rocker, davenport, table lamp, n 
writing desk, desk chair and fernery. Nationally priced at *$3) 
pieces may be purchased separately). 


ae 
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Future Awards 


How shall I drape my French doors? W 
put on the mantelpiece? How shall I | 
make a fitted valance? These and scot! 
absorbing questions that every home lov, 
know more about are most interestingly! 
the monthly magazine issued by the 4} 
In addition to its many articles on hom! 
ing, this magazine includes artistic repro} 
thelatest styleawardsannounced by the 
shown in room effects. It is hoped the 
will not only be helpful in developing ide 
own home, but also that they will be pra! 
they illustrate actua/ furniture, actually 
your own city, at really moderate prices 


If you are interested in seeing pictur 
style awards, ask the Authorized Exhibil 
city to show you a copy of “Home 
Styles,” the de luxe monthly magazin) 
beautifying, or write for his name and 
Beautifying Question Sheet, addresst 
Furnishing Styles Association of Am 
Dept. A3, 6 East 39th Street, New Y 


*Freight additional in certain sections of South a 
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else? Lord! The room’s clean, thank 
Gawd. But I didn’t make his bed.”’ 

“The one downstairs? Yes, it’s made,” 
said Miss Vanderpool. 

“Downstairs! What’s the matter with 
you, Marie? Are you crazy? He’s up 
here—front. Downstairs? Why, if I was 
to dare to —— Here, let me get up!”’ 

“Lie still,’ said Miss Vanderpool. ‘‘I’ll 
make the bed.”’ 

A jangling uncertain bell broke the quiet 
of the house. 

“There! There’s the professor now!”’ the 
woman gasped. ‘‘Let him in, Marie! I’m 
certainly grateful you came, old girl. 
But—but how’d you know? Say, weren’t 
you in London?” 

Her big eyes were full of terror; she 
grasped at the other woman with her 
strong hot hands. The bell pealed angrily. 

“T came back,’”’ said Miss Vanderpool 
quietly. ‘“‘Let me go.” ; 

For years she had attended on the sick. 
For years she had quieted the insecure and 
troubled mind with harmless soothing lies. 
Her tone was full of certainty and the 
woman on the bed yielded to it and released 


her hold. Miss Vanderpool went down- | 


stairs and opened the door. 


A man, impatient, on the other side of | 


it, slipped quietly in, bumping rudely 
against her. 

“And so I wait!’’ he cried abruptly. 
“This is something new! And you—you 
are also new. I do not like changes. Who 
are you? This comes of no key. I should 
have a key.” 

He was a bald man, fat and blond and 
untidy. A baggy frock coat fell to the 
knees of his shiny wrinkled trousers. He 
carried a worn wicker suitcase, bulging 
with papers and pamphlets, which pro- 
truded between the unstrapped covers. 
His prominent pale blue eyes looked beyond 
her, at once irritably and absentmindedly. 

“‘T sleep badly on boats,”’ he said, puffing 
up the stairs ahead of her, ‘“‘and on them 
I never eat. I hope you have food. Why 
are you new? If Mr. Hunt makes changes 
I should be told. Where is he?” 

He went directly to the front room and 
she followed him. 

“My bed is not made,” he said, pointing 
a stubby finger at it. ‘‘Where is Miss 
Fern?” 

“T will make it,’’ said Miss Vanderpool 
quietly. ‘‘No one is here but you. Miss 
Fern is ill today.” 

“Then my luncheon will be late, I sup- 
pose, and I have had no coffee. And after 
that I must have my sleep, and after that 
there will be two gentlemen. So I must be 
called at three o’clock. Who will do that?” 

“T will,’’ said Miss Vanderpool, ‘‘and I 
don’t think the luncheon will be late. Will 
the gentlemen come to this room?” 

“Where else?’’ he answered staring at 
her. ‘‘And it will be better that they do 
not wait outside as long as I did. ‘All have 
not my patience.”’ 

He bent over his bag and she hurried 
from the room. Her patient was asleep. 
She closed the door gently and went with 
her quick steady step to the kitchen. In 
one corner stood a white-enameled refriger- 
ator, well stocked with eatables neatly laid 
out on enameled plates. 

Miss Vanderpool studied these a mo- 
ment, took out a dish of plump sausages, 
the remains of the potato salad, a bow! of 
soup, and an uncut apple pie with a lattice- 
work upper crust, through which the fruit 
peeped juicily. Measuring coffee into a 
bright nickeled percolator she started it 
boiling, and turning back her sleeves and 
pinning a clean towel over her dress she 
fried the sausage neatly. In a quarter of 
an hour she had an appetizing meal ar- 
ranged perfectly on a large tray, and car- 
ried it in to the occupant of the bedroom, 
who sat writing busily at a table by the 
bed. At the odor of the sausages and 
coffee a broad smile broke under his heavy 
gray mustache. 

‘‘Ah!”’ he cried eagerly. “So she’s not 
so sick, after all—Miss Fern. There is no 
coffee in this country that smells so but 
only Miss Fern’s! Good. I will eat and 
you will make the bed—is it not so?”’ 

Miss Vanderpool inclined her head 
gravely, cleared away his papers, deposited 
the tray and made the bed with swift 
practiced motions from a neat pile of linen 
and blankets lying at the foot of the mat- 
tress. Both were of excellent quality and 
fresher and cleaner than the appearance 
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and furniture of the room warranted, but 
she observed no discrepancy, being accus- 
tomed to precisely such soft wool and fine 
linen. 

The professor ate rapidly and noisily, 
reading eagerly from his papers the while. 
When he had finished she took the tray and 
left the room. 

“‘T will remember,” she said and closed 
the door. 

Fern La Grange still slept heavily, and 
Miss Vanderpool, after eating two sausages, 
French bread and new butter, and a piece 
of pie with a cup of delicious coffee, thor- 
oughly cleaned the kitchen and swept and 
aired the dingy little sitting room, which 
seemed to have been furnished from left- 
overs of dining-room and bedroom fittings. 
But when she had rearranged these pieces 
in a way to give easier passage between 
them, spread a warm bright afghan over 
the hard leather couch and cleared a mis- 
cellaneous litter from the ugly mantel, the 
noon sun, appearing suddenly through 
October mist, threw a certain homely 
comfort into the place, and by opening the 
door into the light practical little kitchen 
it became almost cheerful. 

Removing the towel and putting back 
her sleeves, she went upstairs and sat in 
silence by the sleeping woman, watching 
the gilt clock that ticked on the silver- 
cluttered dressing table. At three pre- 
cisely she knocked on the professor’s door 
and descended to answer the sharp ring 
from below. 

Two men brushed silently by her. Onea 
tall youngish man, clearly of Irish extrac- 
tion, wore a chauffeur’s livery and hurried 
up the stairs without noticing her in any 
way, his peaked cap pulled over his eyes. 
The other, shorter and older, was dark and 
foreign-looking, with piercing eyes behind 
thick shell-rimmed glasses. He carried a 
heavy strapped valise and wore a warm 
belted ulster and an odd cloth cap. Paus- 
ing, he shot a lighting glance at her. 

““Eixcuse me, madam,” he said in a 
pleasant guttural voice, “but I think I 
have not met you. And our friend, Miss 
Fern ——” 

“Miss Fern is ill,’ she answered. ‘Did 
you want to see the professor?” 

““Ah, yes,” he said; ‘‘the professor. 
Exactly. I am sorry about Miss Fern. 
Mr. Hunt has asked you to assist her, I 
suppose?” 

““Mr. Hunt is not here,’ she answered. 

“Not here,’’ he murmured; ‘exactly. 
But he will be presently?” 

“T couldn’t say,’”’ she said, and started 
up the stairs. 

He tugged uncertainly at his short dark 
beard. 

“Ah. You couldn’t say. Could—could 
I perhaps see Miss Fern?” 

“She is asleep now,” said Miss Vander- 
pool. ‘‘When she wakes up I will ask her.”’ 

“That would be very kind of you,”’ said 
the dark man. “I quite see. When she 
wakes up, of course. You will not forget to 
ask her? Mr. Grumbine, tell her, if you 
please.” 

And he went up to the front room, enter- 
ing without a knock. 

Miss Fern La Grange woke with a start 
very soon after that. 

“Did you put out the garbage pail and 
take in the ice?’’ she asked abruptly. 
‘Between three and four’s the time, you 
know.”’ 

‘“‘No,”’ said Miss Vanderpool, ‘but I will 

now.” 
A back door from the kitchen led to a fire 
escape, and on the platform stood a clean 
pail like the kitchen scrap pail, and a 
white bucket with a block of clean ice in it. 
She disposed of both and returned to her 
patient. 

“There’s only that and the meter read 
once a month,’ the woman muttered. 
“The professor likes eggs for his supper. 
The same for all, if anybody stays. I 
suppose Mr. Vincent’ll be along soon. He 
gets the back room. Hunt’ll give his own 
orders. But he gives plenty o’ time; 
coffee’s the main thing with him. He’s 
very particular about his steak—no porter- 
house, Marie—ask for Miss La Grange’s 
special Delmonico steak. And cream for 
the potatoes. They’re all pretty easy; 
they don’t require change.” 

‘Where shall I get the steak?” Miss 
Vanderpool asked. 

“Just round the corner—Becker’s. I 
get everything there. Hunt wants one 
place. And pay cash. You got any? 
Here.’”’ And from under the pillow she 
dragged her wrist bag. “Just take what’s 
needed. Only keep the slips—there’s no 
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questions ever asked. But I want ’em to 
see, you know. And my fifty’ll be coming 
soon. If you’re hard up, Marie, dearie, 
I’ll stake you. Remember that locket you 
gave me to sell that day in the Waterloo 
station? My word, but we’ve had times! 
And the funny little boats—but that, that 
was Paris, wasn’t it? Gawd, Marie, they 
said you died!” 

She stared with terrified’ violet eyes at 
the other, who soothed her gently. 

“I’m Miss Vanderpool,”’ she said, “‘but 
I’ll look after the steak. You remember 
me, don’t you? With the cat, in the 
Queenie’s friend,’ said Miss La 
Grange with a sudden normal inflection. 
“Good old Queenie! She knows. You 
can’t fool Queenie. Say, be a sport and 
stay, won’t you? I’ll be up tomorrow, but 
it’s unfortunate with all three of ’em com- 
ing, maybe—only they won’t stay when 
they come together this way. They never 
do. The professor, sometimes, as much asa 
week; and Vincent off and on—but he 
makes no trouble. Milk he’d ought to 
have. I had hard work getting Grade A 
milk during the war, though. Did you 
sweep out the front hall? Never mind, I’ll 
be up tomorrow.” 

She went off into vague rambling appeals 
to somebody to get her Marie’s address, 
and Miss Vanderpool made her fresh tea 
and bathed her forehead. 

Suddenly she looked up, startled, for 
Mr. Grumbine stood by her side. She had 
not heard a sound, but there he stood. 

“Excuse me,”’ he said quietly, and push- 
ing in front of her he sat on the bed and 
took the unconscious woman’s wrist in his 
hand, drawing out a watch at the same 
time. 

“She is very sick,’’ he said in his soft 
guttural voice. ‘I’m afraid she must have 
a doctor. Wait here and I will get one. 
Can you nurse?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Vanderpool briefly. 

He went out. In less than half an hour 
he had returned with a dark bearded man 
as foreign as himself. 

They talked rapidly in a language quite 
unknown to Miss Vanderpool; the doctor 
pulled out a stethoscope. After a few mo- 
ments of deft and thorough examination of 
his patient he shrugged his shoulders and 
talked again. Mr. Grumbine raised his 
eyebrows and pressed his lips. 

‘‘He says the hospital,’’ he’reported to 
Miss Vanderpool, ‘‘and he will take her 
there immediately. We are fortunate that 
he is able to do this. Extremely. He finds 
her heart bad—very bad. You will stay 
here, I think, and I will report to you in the 
morning. There is nothing you can do for 
her, and I do not like to leave the house 
alone. When there are lodgers, you see, 
there must be someone. This has never 
happened before. We did not think of it. 
It comes at a bad time. But you will help 
her most by staying here, I think. Do you 
not agree with me?” ° 

Miss Vanderpool frowned slightly and 
hesitated. The doctor babbled rapidly. 

“He is saying,’ Mr. Grumbine trans- 
lated, ‘‘that you are to have no fear, no 
mistrust whatever. She will have the best 
of care. He says she would not know you 
anyway. And there must be somebody 
when the bell rings, you see. You know 
that, of course. And you will want to see 
Mr. Hunt. I will go now for the ambu- 
lance. You will wait?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll wait,”’ said Miss Vander- 
pool quietly. 

“‘Good,’’ he answered, and left. 

For a dreamlike space of time she sat 
with the doctor in silence. He administered 
a swift hypodermic to his patient, asked al- 
most unintelligibly for water; poured some- 
thing between her lips. Her breathing had 
become very difficult; she muttered strange 
scraps; sang a French song; urged some- 
one to back Pendennis heavily for her 
because she knew his trainer; ordered a 
Delmonico steak and a half pound of 
mushrooms. 

“You never would learn to cook, Marie, 
and that’s where you lost out,” she cried 
with a cunning chuckle. ‘Look at me 
now!” 

Then the drug took effect and she grew 
still. Within an hour a man in a white 
duck jacket appeared, and he and the 
doctor rolled her in blankets and carried 
her down the stairs. Miss Vanderpool 
never saw her again. 

Mechanically, when they had gone, she 
aired and tidied the room, hung away all 
clothes, remade the bed with fresh linen 
which lay neatly piled in a cheap oak 
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chiffonier. At five o’clock the professor 
shuffled in a snuff-colored dressing gown 
to the sitting room and demanded eggs and 
bacon. She cooked and served them. He 
was alone, immersed in pamphlets. 

At six o’clock the bell rang, and a tall 
pale young man with a violin case and a 
small trunk, which he dragged by its handle, 
came in. He had a pathetic slender face 
with a retreating chin, and though he did 
not look American, he had no foreign ac- 
cent or phrasing. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, coughing raspily, 
“to hear about Miss Fern. But I’m sure 
she’ll get better, all right. This flu’s awful. 
Will there be any supper? I’ll be here for 
a week now, but I’m not much trouble. 
Mr. Hunt said he’d be here for lunch to- 
morrow, and to order the usual. For two, he 
said. I can make myself an oyster stew 
if it'd help you any. I’ve got my cough 
still, you see.” 

“T can make thestew,”’ said Miss Vander- 
pool. 

He dragged his little trunk slowly up the 
stairs and disappeared into the small back 
bedroom on the third floor. Miss Vander- 
pool, after a moment of thought, went up 
and made the bed for him, adding an extra 
blanket from the closet shelf in Miss La 
Grange’s room. 

Later he went out, still coughing, to 
return with some oysters, and at his sug- 
gestion she served the professor also with a 
great bowl of savory stew. All that eve- 
ning the mournful strains of a violin 
floated down to her as she washed her 
clothes in the little kitchen. 

At ten Vincent knocked at her door. 

“Why don’t you go to bed now?” he 
asked gently. ‘“‘I’ll go if there’s a ring. 
I don’t mind, at night. And if Mr. Hunt 
should come he has his key.” 

“Very well,’ said Miss Vanderpool, and 
went quietly to sleep under the rose- 
colored coverlet. 

She was not a heavy sleeper and she 
was conscious of feet often pausing in the 
hall, often ascending and descending the 
stairs. Three times at least the outer door 
closed jarringly, but she heard no bell. 
By nine o’clock the next morning she had 
served three breakfasts. 

At eleven, as she went down to tidy the 
lavatory, she stopped as a key clicked in 
the latch, and waited for the door to open. 

A tall broad-shouldered man, well but 
not too noticeably dressed, stood in the 
hall and looked directly into her eyes, 
removing his soft felt hat. 

‘Good morning,” he said in a resonant 
definite voice. ‘‘ May I trouble you to step 
in here? My name is Hunt.” 

She followed him into the well-furnished 
room on the ground floor. 

“T have just come from the hospital,” he 
said. ‘‘Will you sit down? Were you an 
old friend of Fern’s?” 

His eyes were gray, clear and cold and 
commanding. He looked a little like a 
priest, a little like a sportsman, a little like 
a soldier. His accent was faintly English. 

Miss Vanderpool sat down. 

“No,” she said, “‘I wasn’t.” 

“Then it won’t be such a shock to you,”’ 
he said. “She died last night. Everything 
was done, but she died. It seems she had a 
weak heart.” 

Miss Vanderpool turned a little pale and 
a few tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“‘T tried to ——”’ she began. 

Mr. Hunt waved his hand—a long hand 
with long well-kept fingers—courteously. 

“T am sure you did anything you could 
and that she was very grateful,” he said. 
“Fern was a good girl and we shall all miss 
her. She kept us very comfortable here. 
It will be hard to find her equal. I suppose 
you will be leaving now?” 

Miss Vanderpool turned a shade whiter 
and her lips tightened. She drew a long 
breath. 

“*T suppose so,’”’ she answered. 

“You are going to friends?” 

His eyes seemed to pierce her as a needle 
pierces cloth. 

“‘T have no friends,”’ she said simply. 

“Perhaps not here,’’ he said gently, 
“but outside of New York?” 

“Not anywhere,” said Miss Vanderpool. 

“Where did you live?” 

“With my aunt. She died.” 

“Are you familiar with New York?”’ 

“T have never been here before,’ she 
answered. 

“Ah,” he said, and narrowed his gray 
eyes thoughtfully. “Never in New York, 
eh? You have money? An income?” 

““T had a hundred dollars. Someone 
stole my pocketbook.” 


Marc 


He drummed with his curved | 
on the desk. 

“And what are you going to 
he asked. ‘‘ What can you do?” 

“Nothing,” she answered 
“Nothing but cook and—and 
things, and sew a little and keep 
And I have read aloud a great | 
aunt was—she was not very wel) 
culiar. I lived alone with her,” | 

“And you are about thirty nc! 

““Twenty-seven,”’ she said pro, 

“What was the name of the | 
lived in?” | 

She told him. 

““And your name is ——” 

“Dianthia Vanderpool,” she s 

An extraordinarily boyish an; 
smile parted his firm thin lips. | 
were beautifully white and e;) 
looked ten years younger. 

“Do you know, I believe it i: 
estly believe you!”’ he said. 

She gazed wonderingly at him 

“Why shouldn’t you believe} 
asked. > | 

“‘Well,”’ he said thoughtfully, | 
times isn’t, you know. We Fa 
reading aloud, Miss Vanderpool, 1; 
and I; we’re very busy people| 
his cwn way. Sewing I don’t k) 
professor looks as if he needs men: 
way.” 

She had to return his friendly 
that. 

“But cooking and keeping ac 
do need. And being here on the) 
holding your tongue and doing | 
told Mr. Grumbine seems\ 
you’re good at that, by the way. | 
looking around do you want to st) 
bit and keep things going? We | 
fifty dollars a month and her 
might be only a few days. And 
be—more. Would you care to; 


- while?” 


Miss Vanderpool drew a long 
“If you thought that I’d be a: 
she began, but he waved this asi, 
“Oh, you’ll be able,”’ he assured; 
long as you mind our business W| 
yours!” ° 
The words were simple, but the; 
in his eye, holding hers, made h’ 
stand the tone of the three oth’ 
when they mentioned Mr. Hunt’ 
it plainly, she was afraid of him | 
ment. 
She left his room, a little uncerti 
future, and piloted by Vincent, wl! 
his violin, she found Becker’s mi 
purchased a Delmonico steak—M 
special cut. 
Mr. Becker himself served he: 
gretted Miss Fern’s loss. | 
“A fine honest woman,” he st 
ening his knife, ‘‘and one I’ve se 
the best of the market for six yez 
going on seven. No wonder hel 
stayed by her. They get the best! 
no changes there. And a good 
Not steady, I don’t mean, becaut! 
be little beyond, say, liver and b} 
such for days. But then they ci 
and the orders begins. So it’s) 
Traveling gentlemen she caters . 
lodgings, like they do in Lond¢ 
you’ve got the job? I congratu’ 
miss ye 
And as a matter of fact Miss Vé 
congratulated herself. » | 
When after three days of wel? 
well-served meals Mr. Hunt eng) 
definitely, paid her fifty dollars in 
and a hundred more for expenses, | 
counted for on his next return, ¢ 
that the gas man was to be paid or 
visit and the ice man on the f 
month, on presentation of his bill,! 
no other persons were to be adi 
any pretext whatever, it was clea’ 
formalities were over and that hi 
wish to be further consulted. | 
‘We prefer no guests,” he said, 
her eyes in his direct particulal 
“You understand this, Miss Vat 
I am sorry if this inconveniences | 
it is a definite rule. None will co 
if we are not here. Or if they do 
wait until we return. One or tl 


He smiled. “ 


“Nonsense,” he said. “You are 
to leave.it any afternoon, of course 
my key, and the others make a 
coming after five, for just that reas! 
Fern was always busy in the 
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water and weather, remain flexible, smooth- 
surfaced and easy to handle. 


1—The strength of a one-inch manila rope, as 
8iven in Kent’s Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket 
Book, ‘‘the result of tests of full-sized specimens 
of manila rope purchased in the open market’’ 
is 7100 pounds. The tensile strength of one-inch 
H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope will average 
far in excess of this 


2— The U. S. Government standard of strength for 
a one-inch manila rope is 8200 pounds. H. & A. 
“Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope of the same size is 
Suaranteed to be even stronger than the high 
strength standard of the U. S. Government Bureau 


When you buy rope, 
If the “‘Blue Heart’’ trade 
you know you have 
H. & A. “Blue Heart’? Manila Rope 
—guaranteed to have excess strength 


untwist the 


Yet H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope 
costs no more than other brands of nearly 
the same quality. 


When you buy rope untwist the strands and 
look for the ‘“‘Blue Heart”’ trade mark that 
guarantees long wear and definitely assures 
you of excess strength over the government 
standard for sturdiness. 


For other tasks where a high grade sisal rope 
is wanted, use the best—H. & A. ‘‘Red Heart”’ 
Sisal Rope, carefully spun from selected sisal 
fibre by the same skilled rope makers. 


A rope for every purpose 
Whatever may be your use for rope you will 
find an H. & A. brand of cordage that will 
exactly meet your requirements. Ask for it at 
hardware stores, farm-implement stores, 
builders’ supply dealers’ and mill and mine 
supply houses, etc. - If you do not know where 
to get it in your vicinity, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 

TO DEALERS: The H. & A. brands of rope 
are sold to the trade through the usual jobbing 
channels. If you are not yet supplied, write us 
for complete information. 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON COMPANY 
“Spinners of fine cordage since 1869’’ 
XENIA, OHIO 
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— How to keep that youthful bloom throughout the years 


The joyous time—the time of youth and 
blooming, when every young girl should charm 
the world with her flower-like freshness. 

This greatest of all attractions is girlhood’s 
rightful heritage as well as the most admired 
beauty of later years. The pretty girl will 
mature into the beautiful woman if she keeps 
that schoolgirl complexion. 


Don’t let it fade 


All too often this alluring school-girl com- 
plexion is allowed to vanish with schoolgirl 
days. Yet simple treatment following school- 
days will retain it as the greatest attraction 
of mature years. 

Be careful how you cleanse your skin— 
don’t let harsh methods rob it of its natural 
delicate texture. Or, just as dangerous to com- 
plexion health, don’t omit the daily washing 
with soap and water for fear that its action 
is too harsh. 

Instead, choose the facial soap which you 
know is so mild and soothing that it keeps 
the most sensitive skin smooth and soft. 


This soap is Palmolive, as millions of women 
already know. It is blended from Palm and 
Olive oils, known since the days of ancient 
Egypt as nature’s beautifying cleansers. 


Lotion-like lather 


These two rare oriental oils, by whose aid 


Cleopatra kept her youth, impart their mild- 


ness to the smooth, creamy lather of Palm- 


olive. It cleanses thoroughly, removing every 
trace of the oil, dirt and perspiration which 
otherwise clog the skin pores. It leaves your 
skin soft and glowing with a delightful sen- 
sation of freshness. 


Used regularly, every day, Palmolive keeps 
your complexion fine of texture and free from 
blackheads and blotches. Yet it never robs 
the skin of its own beautifying oil provided 
by nature to keep it smooth. 


Apply a touch of cold cream after gently 
drying your face with a soft, fine towel. Nor- 
mally oily skins won’t need it except possibly 
when the weather is very cold. 


A low-priced luxury 


If you imagine that Palmolive, because of 
its superfine qualities, must be very expensive, 
you are wrong. While in Cleopatra’s days 
Palm and Olive oils were the luxury of the 
rich, modern manufacturing methods com- 
bined with world-wide popularity make 
Palmolive a low-priced soap. 


We import these rare oils in enormous 
quantities and the Palmolive factories work 
day and night to supply the demand. Palm- 
olive is only 1oc a cake—a price which puts 
it within the reach of all for general toilet use. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


The Springtime of Life 
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Nature's Own (olor 


The soft, rich, green color of Palm- 
olive Soap is the natural color of the 
rich oils from which it is blended. 


Nature put the color in these oils, 
just as she does in grass and foliage. 
It might as well be said that flowers, 


trees and grass are artificially colored 
as to say it of the green of Palmolive. 


Palm and Olive oils not only impart 
their color to Palmolive Soap—they 
also give it their own soothing mild- 
ness. The rich,creamy Palmolive lather 
is lotiondike in its effect on the skin. 
It is ideal facial soap. 


Volume and efficiency 
produce 25c quality 
for only 


Palm arid Olive oils— 

nothing else—give 

nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co. 1690 
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“Too much,” you will say. Are 
you sure that you really give your 

car and your repairman a fair 
chance? Some people seem to be 
able to work year after year with- 
out a vacation, but a piece of 
machinery must be overhauled 
periodically. 


Ask Your Repairman 


You should find a repairman whose 
judgment you trust and stick to him. 
He will tell you that your bearings in 
particular, need careful adjustment at 
least once a year. With Laminated 
Shims, those necessary pieces of metal 
which peel, he can take up the wear in 
your bearings quickly and accurately 
to the thousandth of an inch, at a very 
reasonable cost. The way to keep 
down your bills is to keep your car in 
shape instead of repairing it after the 
damage is done. 


Send for Booklet 


If you are really interested in keeping 
your car always in proper shape, send 
for this little booklet. It contains some 
mighty interesting and valuable informa- 
tion on bearings and their adjustment. 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Detroit: Dime Bank Building 
St. Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

“Oh, yes,’’ she answered. ‘“‘I see. 
I shan’t want to go out often. 
to being indoors.” 

“‘T should advise you to go out for a walk 
every day, Miss Vanderpool,’ he said 
kindly, “if only for your health. You 
would benefit by it; you look a little pale.” 

As nobody in her remembrance had ever 
considered either her health or her looks, 
Miss Vanderpool regarded him wonderingly, 
blushed, breathed deeply, and smiled, the 
smile of a young girl. She had white, rather 


But 
I am used 


| widely separated teeth, and the warm grati- 


tude that flushed her face flooded the years 
out of it; she stood, shy and pleased, look- 
ing like an old-fashioned photograph of an 
American lady, before him. 
An amused light softened his cold eyes. 
“T think we shall get on well,’’ he said. 
“‘Good-by for a while, Miss Vanderpool.”’ 
When she returned to her bedroom the 
closet which had been filled with Miss La 
Grange’s clothes was empty, as were the 
bureau drawers; and several boxes and 
baskets of papers, letters and oddments had 
disappeared, with the two or three photo- 
graphs that had adorned the dressing table. 
There followed many days of quiet. The 


| professor received many hurried visits from 


as many hurried men. Beyond a quick 
glance at her, and sometimes a brusque 
awkward salute, the guests made no sign 
of interest, and ‘for Miss Vanderpool they 
possessed no interest whatever. Once she 
served a luncheon for four, crowded about 
the professor’s small table. Two of the men 
were poorly clad, fawning foreigners who 
talked excitedly in Italian; one was a sar- 
castic Frenchman with a single glass in his 
eye and a braided coat; the fourth, a 
querulous London cockney, blew off the 
froth of the excellent beer of which the pro- 
fessor appeared to have a large stock, 
though Miss Vanderpool received no orders 
for its purchase. 

The professor talked with all his guests 
in all their languages and seemed much re- 
spected by them. On the walls of the room 
were stuck, with red-headed pins, large 
maps of different cities. To one or the other 
of these he often pointed with his fork; 
sometimes he would rise during a meal and 
place a buttery stubby finger on some defi- 
nite point, and speak heatedly in German, 
while Miss Vanderpool changed the plates 
for the sweet course, which he favored par- 
ticularly. 

Vincent played the violin and walked up 
and down the floor of his room for hours on 
end. His cough had gone, probably because 
Miss Vanderpool had added blankets to his 
bed, a warm rug from the unused dining 
room to his floor, and an old-fashioned gas 
heater, found in the same storeroom, to the 
equipment of his bedchamber. Unasked, 
she carried regularly to his room a tray of 
whatever was left from any of her ordered 
meals, and when the professor left—which 
fact she discovered only when he ceased to 
occupy his bed—she continued to supply 
her only remaining lodger from her own 
simple table. 

“What makes you so good to me?”’ he 
demanded suddenly one morning when he 
had come down to her kitchen to thank her 
for the careful mending of his underwear. 
It was of very good quality, Vincent’s 
underwear, but badly worn. 

“Tt’s nothing,’ she answered, smiling; 
“you don’t seem to know how to take care 
of yourself, Mr. Vincent.’’ 

“No,” he said moodily, “‘I don’t. That’s 
been the trouble. ‘Nor ever will.”’ 

He sat on the edge of her shining kitchen 
table and stared at her. 

She wore a neat gingham house dress and 
a capable work apron. Her dark hair was 
thick and glossy. Her grave face, with 
trusting calm eyes, faced her kitchen and 
the world. 

“How long had you known Fern?’’ he 
asked abruptly. 

“T hardly knew her at all,’’ she said, slic- 
ing apples into the waiting pie crust. 

“You hardly—but how did you know her 
at all?” 

His discontented blue eyes stared at her 
steady brown ones; his pathetic mouth 
strengthened into firmer lines of a sort of 
angry suspicious curiosity. 

Very simply she told him of the park 
bench, the cat, the fever, the ambulance. 

“And you mean to say oy is 
amazement changed and enlivened his face; 
he looked older, less dreamy. 

The bell rang suddenly. She leaped to it 
and admitted Mr. Grumbine and a white- 
faced crouching lad with a shock of long 


| black hair. 
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“Here, up here!’”’ said Mr. Grumbine in 
a peremptory tone, pushing him by her. 
“Never mind, we are all friends here. Up 
you go!” 

They disappeared in the upper front 
room; the older man never noticed her by 
word or look. She wondered if she should 
prepare a luncheon and make the bed, but 
received no orders. In a half hour steps 
came past her bedroom, the door of which 
she had left ajar in case he should call. 

“Vineent! Vincent!” he cried softly, 
and as Vincent’s door opened she heard Mr. 
Grumbine speaking almost into the crack 
of her own door, it seemed. 

“Can you find a coat—or something— 
for this poor fellow here, my good Vin- 
cent?’’ he said. ‘‘And quickly? He has 
not much time.”’ 

Vincent grunted something and bustled 
about his small room. She heard the slam 
of a trunk lid; there was a locked trunk 
under his bed. They spoke in low tones for 
a moment, and Miss Vanderpool went 
calmly back to her pie. The kitchen grow- 
ing warm, she opened the door, and glanc- 
ing out was caught by the sight of an odd 
group in the lower hall. Vincent, in a loose 
plaid ulster, with a broad felt hat, violin 
ease under his arm, was leading, almost 
supporting the black-haired youth, who 
wore now a long raincoat and a cloth cap 
pulled over his ears. He carried a violin, 
uncovered, under his arm, and looked 
utterly different from the boy he had come 
in. Suddenly Mr. Grumbine stopped them 
and drew a long flat case out of his pocket. 

“Here! We forgot the most important!”’ 
he said, and picked out several bills, which 
the young man accepted gratefully. 

“Now, now, now—do not hurry too 
much,”’ said Mr. Grumbine. ‘“‘You can 
make the ferry very well. Vincent will see 
that you get it. Good-by. No, no—it is 
nothing at all!’ 

Later, when is knocked at his door, the 
room was empty. 

Mr. Hunt returned in three weeks and 
stayed for a week, breakfasting and dining 
regularly, but lunching away from home. 
When he paid her her wages he studied her 
curiously. 

“Ts—is there anything wrong?’ she 
asked, flushing nervously. 

He assured her politely to the contrary, 
but stared still when she left him for her 
kitchen. 

It was not her tailored skirt, made 
seanter, cleverly, and shortened to the 
mode, above trim low shoes and silk stock- 
ings; it was not her blouse, low and soft at 
the neck, with a little colored chain about 
her throat; it was not her hair, drawn low 
now in a classic knot, hiding her ears— 
though these things made a great difference 
in Miss Vanderpool’s appearance. It was 
perhaps the color in her cheeks and the 
swifter, brighter glance of her brown eyes 
that made her look so young. 

Life, for many years drab and empty, 
had become awake and interesting to Miss 
Vanderpool. She, who had never stirred 
from two acres, had been watching with the 
amused keen hunger of the shut-in the life 
of a great city, and it was for her a fairy- 
land of wonder. With Vincent, suspicious 
and sulky and silent, at her side, she had 
roamed the parks, the avenues, the shops, 
even occasionally viewing a moving picture. 
She might have been a tourist in Benares 
or Moscow. Sometimes he answered her 
simple queries elaborately, with a conscious 
sarcasm; sometimes he stared at her chal- 
lengingly. 

“Look here, do you mean it? Really?” 
he would say, then check, sigh, and shake a 
wondering head. ‘‘ You’re too much for me, 
Dinah!” he said more than once. 

She had told him that Miss La Grange 
had thought her name was Dinah, and he 
had adopted it—ever since the day that the 
gas stove fell out of order and he began to 
share her meals in the kitchen. 

There were no secrets between them—so 
far as she was concerned. He had long ago 
found out her amazing story, which, like 
many amazing stories, seemed very natural, 
if very dull, to her. He knew all about her 
lonely childhood, spent with an impenetra- 
ble aunt, the poor-relation caretaker of a 
great estate; her empty girlhood, friendless 
and solitary, the grateful attendant on an 
eccentric old woman whose fads and fights 
grew slowly into a fixed idea of poisoning, 
unless Dianthia’s uncomplaining young 
hands prepared her every mouthful; the 
slow lengthening out of her years till she 
herself grew old and timorous under this 
steady hopeless drudgery; her simple be- 
lief that nothing less was her duty, and 


| 
nothing more her fate. 

her story, he drew it casi 
vinced at last by the fact 
varied in any of its incredib] 

The implacable old aur 
tough as a twisted oak tre 
into her own half-crazy em 
vitality and sap of this dy 
phaned, it seemed, for he 
benefit, grew before. him like 
vast unused mansion, the § 
ebbing out of it, the mise 
straits, the dull ‘drudgery, 
girlhood—oh, no one could 

And the escape—Vincen 
coughed when she describe 
her few clear matter-of-fact 

“So when the doctor told 
stay there alone, and nok 
word, I had to go somewher 
would come in the morni 
a kind of home for sick pe 
like Aunt Harriet, and I ¢ 
care of them. He woul 
said. But I thought I wow! 
myself than do that. He sai 
ful, in large grounds, like our 
work, as I had done. I was 
and they woul mind me . 
I would be paid 

“Paid! My God, Dineh, 

aid!’ 

“Well, I didn’t, anywa: 
packed the bag, and Aunt 
gave me a hundred dollars ; 
and I walked to the station 
in the morning.” 

He saw her, creeping ove 
dawn, timid and desperate, 
as ithe cattle in the pasture 
ag 

SADE when I had sat all di: 
I wanted to go back—but I] 
There was no one I could as 

“T wish I’d been there!” 

“And then Miss La Gran 
Queenie—and it has all beer 
then!” | 

“So easy!” he cried. “0 

my Lord!” 

“You think they are ha 
with, Vincent, but really they 
Grumbine is "odd, but he i 


and 
For God’s sake 


“Gentle! 
you say things like that! 
would—oh, well, what’s the 

“And the old professor 1 
but he doesn’t mean any hai 

“Oh, he doesn’t mean any 
I’m very glad. I don’t knoy 
mean, my dear. That’s all 
This’ll have to be stopped, 1 
go into it, but it’s all wrong 
oh, if I could only take age 
to go!” 

““Where do you want to. 

They were walking throug 
vember afternoon in the pi 
had first met her fate, the 
recognize that part of ‘it. 
any two young people # 
and not quite aware of it, k 
tremulous. ‘. 

“T want to go on a 
between his teeth. “I va 
And if I had ten thousand 
I ea the wae I know the 
everything but how to 
sand. And I thought i 
weeks ago.’ 

“Qh, Vincent! You m 
lin lessons?” 

“Bosh!” he burst, ian it 
you!” he burst out. “I 
be damned! To see Re 
sweet and honest, Re. 
Don’t you see? But ha ¢c 
It’s like that a in the stor 


really did—he’d never 
wouldn’t be worth his whi 
I’m a failure, anyhow.” 
“You mean you can’t re 
Hunt any more, Vincent?” 
“Help him! Look here 
badly treated and I was sore 
pup that’s been stepped 0! 
ready to bite—anybody, anyw 
terested in that kind. 
and—and I’d make mistak 
me on—to try me out. And’ 
up pretty well, maybe—buty 
it was like—like a drink : 
tell you, but I liked you 
feel so sore at everything | 
everything’s all wrong, a! 
got the right idea, maybe 
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idea has he got, Vincent?”’ 

| wants everybody to be dead, or 
_ Never mind, it’s foolish.” 


iy feet. You don’t mind work. 


yf course, Vincent,’’ she said. 

ykissed each other, trembling, in 
tinted sunset light; and his life, 
t had been, melted in her soft 
and her life, which would never 
gain, began that moment, in his 


edn’t say a word to anyone,”’ he 
', “There’s no one there tonight. 
a little note and slip out. I'll 
tit the corner. If I look a little 
/on’t mind. I have some—some 
ies, and it might be as well to 
1 I'll just bring/a suitcase. We 
‘aarried very quick—I know 
itake the train. And it’s new 
in: That Iswear to. You’ll take 
/om now on?” 
\,cent!’’ she said and held up her 
ih and he choked and kissed it, 
ty had passed the shelter of the 


31e opened the door with her key 
.d and separated, for Mr. Grum- 
¢ in the dark doorway, ulstered 
|, a heavy satchel in each hand. 
aeetng,” hesaid politely. ‘“‘I was 
Miss Vanderpool. Good 
Jincent. I am glad you have 
yf am in a hurry, rather. Mr. 
ied me to tell you that we are 
fe has given up the house.” 

7x?” she repeated. ‘‘ Leaving for 


{ you, 


so,” said Mr. Grumbine, “for 
ctly. He had meant to go, prob- 
a‘w weeks, but events have made 
y>r to—in short, we shall scarcely 
1z. There are no debts—no finan- 
ile of any kind, I hope?” 

n’’ said Miss Vanderpool. 

4,” said Mr. Grumbine com- 


y 

Y as we shall not return, that the 
1 both leave the better. You 
[nsure-——”. 

ied. 

jt was sorry not to see you, 
nerpool, before he left. He asked 
jou a month’s salary in advance, 
€ you to keep any housekeeping 
tay remain. He thinks it would 
r) you left within an hour or so. 
‘nant may come in quickly, he 
y it would be embarrassing per- 
o|yuite see, Iam sure.”’ . 


ave in a few minutes,” she said, 
y| little. “Shan’t I clear up a 
2 new ——” 


ri not be necessary,” said Mr. 
“Mr. Hunt suggested that you 
0 take the silver articles on the 


1 oughed. 
my bag,”’ he said gruffly. 
it,” said Mr. Grumbine. “And 
1 could help Miss Vanderpool 
s(e suitable place for the night, 
! Mr. Hunt feels less concerned 
i bruptness in the case of so good 
tt a housekeeper, because he 
30 give you this address. You 
4 the papers, Miss Vanderpool?” 
3 ever see any,” she said, peering 
ace, for it was dark. 
Night not. He cut this out last 
ais we were both very busy he 
larty of withholding it, knowing 
dono harm, and that we might 
seachange. You can read it at 
+ both congratulate you. And 
I must go; I have a train to 
d-by, Miss Vanderpool. Good- 
» If at any time—but Mr. 
©! to doubt However, we 

» be interested ? 

‘dn’t be, thanks,” said Vincent 
_|rood-by.”’ 
er knows,” said Mr. Grumbine. 


) 


Pid down the steps and into the 
‘“w up at the door. But before 
i he had put an envelope in Miss 
0s hand. 
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Crowding it into her little bag she hurried 
up the stairs in the dark and packed her 
valise, breathing quickly. In afew minutes 
Vincent stood at the door, an unfamiliar 
figure in a plaid ulster and a flat soft hat. 
He looked oddly foreign, almost Scandi- 
navian. 

“Are you ready, dear?’’ he asked, and 
she saw that he had his violin. ‘‘And can 
you take the bag?”’ 

As he saw what she was crowding into it 
he slipped into the room quickly. 

“Put those back,’”’ he said roughly. ‘I 
don’t want you to use those things of 
Fern’s. I'll get you others. Leave them.” 

“But, Vincent id 

“Leave them, will you? For me?” 

“Of course,’’ she answered, puzzled, and 
put the silver brushes back. 

They hurried down the stairs, and at the 
sitting-room door she paused. 

““Wasn’t that the door?’’ she whispered 
fearfully. 

For suddenly she was afraid in that 
house. Mr. Grumbine’s thin, scarcely mov- 
ing lips, his odd cold glance, the controlled 
sinister hurry of the man had alarmed 
her. It may have been, too, that love, that 
softener and wakener of the heart, had 
warmed her thoughts to a quicker motion, 
had edged her instincts to a keener point. 
Why were they all fleeing from this dingy 
quiet house like rats scurrying out of a 
sinking ship? Why was Vincent to be aban- 
doned so brusquely? Why was the furni- 
ture to be left, and all those blankets and 
linen? Surely they could have been 
packed and stored. 

““No, no,’”’ he muttered, as cautious as 
she, it seemed, to make no noise in the 
empty waiting house. ‘“‘No one’s there. No 
one will come—you can bank on that. And 
if they should, Dinah, you’ve nothing to 
fear, you know—remember that. You were 
simply the housekeeper. Don’t let anyone 
shake you out of that. Remember?” 

“Why, Vincent, of course!’’ she mur- 
mured, staring at him. ‘“You’ll be there, 
won’t you?” 

“There won’t be any there,” he said 
quickly. “‘Hunt will see to that. You can 
trust him—damn him! Come on!” 

They slipped down the last flight like 
burglars, taking care not to bump the bags 
on any step. At the hall door they paused 
for a breath while Vincent gathered both 
bags and motioned her to open the door. 
With her hand on the knob she turned to 
him and whispered into his bended ear: 

“Someone is in Mr. Hunt’s room. I 
heard paper rattling!”’ 

He stared, incredulous; the house was 
deathly quiet. 

“But I did!” 

He leaned softly to the keyhole and 
waited. Suddenly he started. A distinct 
sound of tearing paper came to them from 
the room. 

Motioning to her he whispered, barely 
forming the words: 

“Go out quietly and get a taxi. Wait for 
one on the corner across the street. I’ll go 
out through the basement. If I don’t come 
in five minutes drive to the ——” 

The door opened instantly without a 
sound. A man in a low-drawn visored cap 
appeared in the opening; a man’s hand 
pointed a short empty tube, she thought, 
at her. 

“Well?” said the man, in a low grating 
voice. But Miss Vanderpool was much re- 
lieved. 

“Why, Vincent, it’s only Mr. Hunt!” 
she cried. ‘‘ We thought you were gone, Mr. 
Hunt, and Vincent was just telling me to 
go out alone. Not that I was going to # 

“No?” Mr. Hunt questioned gently, 
with a little smile. He opened the door 
wider. 

“Step in a moment, both of you,” he 
said, slipping his hand into the pocket of 
his long ulster and closing the door after 
them. His face was slightly flushed, she 
thought, his gray eyes danced, he looked 
younger. 

“T have only a moment, Miss Vander- 
pool,’’ he said. “‘I’m glad to be able to say 
good-by, myself. Let me advise you, 
though, in future, to leave by the door that 
Vincent suggests. It may be wiser.” 

He smiled at her shrewdly, and she 
blushed. 

Had he been with them in the park? He 
made her feel so. But Vincent cleared his 
throat and spoke sulkily. 

“She won’t have to leave by any doors,”’ 
he muttered. As always when with the 
older man, he seemed a sulky grudging 
pupil, held by the power of a tolerant but 
watchful head master. 
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It overshadows 
even beauty 


OMAN’S charm is 

a subtle thing. The 
slender fingers of its magic 
often cast a strange hyp- 
notic spell. And then 
you hear people say: 
“What can he possibly see 
in her!” ; 

But Mary was different. 
She was simply and obvi- 
ously beautiful and every 
one said so; even the girls 
who envied her most. 


Yet she had fox-trotted 
blithely through that period 
when a girl is supposed to 
pause Over marriage as a 
more serious thing than it 
appears to be at twenty. 


And now she was rapidly 
approaching those more 
serious years that pendu- 
lum about the thirty-mark 
when friends begin to be 
just a little concerned. 

All of the girls of her set 
were either married or 
about to be. She was not— 
and, very apparently, not 
about to be. 

In spite of all her charm, 
some invisible something 
was eclipsing her beauty 
_and holding her back. 

Ifany of her friends knew 
why, no one dared to tell her. 


For 
HALITOSIS 


And she, least of all, 


knew the reason. 


* kK ok 


The insidious thing about 
halitosis (the medical term 
for unpleasant breath) is that 
you, yourself, rarely know 
when you have it. And even 
your closest friends won’t 
tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from deep-seated 
organic disorder that requires 
professional advice. But usu- 
ally—and_ fortunately—hali- 
tosis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular use 
of Listerine as a mouth-wash 


and gargle. 


This halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. 
So the systematic use of Lis- 
terine this way puts you on the 
safe and polite side. You know 
your breath is right. Fastidi- 
ous people everywhere are 
making it a regular part of 
their daily routine. 

Your druggist willsupply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different 
uses asa safe antiseptic and has 
been trusted as such for half a 
century. Read the interesting 
booklet that comes with every 
bottle. — Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U.S.A. 
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“No?” said Mr. Hunt. “No doors? A 
fresh start, eh? Well, you know best. 
There’s a price, of course, for everything.” 

While he spoke he sorted some papers 
from a black tin box, dropping some into a 
pail of hot water beside him, from which 
the steam yet rose, folding others into a 
long pocketbook. There were not many of 
either class. He had the air of a busy man 
vouchsafing, under protest, an interview to 
a persistent and rather tactless young 
couple. 

Vincent shuffled awkwardly with his feet 
and cleared his throat. 

“Speaking of price,” he said abruptly, 
“as soon as I’m in a position to, I want to 
settle 1 ; 

“Bosh!” said Mr. Hunt. 

He added nothing to this brief remark, 
but such was his tone that Vincent stood 
silent. ; 

Miss Vanderpool, however, drew a long 
breath and flushed deeply. Something in 
her lover’s face and manner disturbed her 
unspeakably. She opened her bag and 
stepped nearer to her employer. 

“Mr. Hunt,” she said in her clear simple 
voice, ‘if Vincent owes you any money, and 
you are going away, I would rather pay 
you now, so he can start clear. He can al- 
ways pay me.” 

The man looked down at her, a queer 
blending of admiration and pity and—she 
remembered afterwards—deep sadness in 
his shining gray eyes. 

“Vincent owes me nothing at all, Miss 
Vanderpool,’’ he said gravely. ‘‘ His serv- 
ices, such as they were, were understood to 
be balanced against the slight expenses of 
his board and lodging, to date. Nothing 
has occurred, that I know of, to change 
these arrangements.” 

“But I don’t want her to feel—I can’t 
have her think ” Vineent muttered 
unintelligibly. 

“Then,” said Mr. Hunt briskly, dispos- 
ing of the last of his papers and taking out 
his watch, ‘‘tell her what you do want her 
to think. I should.” 

“Oh, you!” said Vincent miserably. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Hunt. ‘ Me.” 

Vincent writhed and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“‘T’ve done a lot of things in my day,” 
the level unhurried voice went on, “‘but I 
never asked a woman to marry me. I’m 
supposed to have plenty of nerve, but I 
never had enough for that. I foresaw this 
moment maybe.”’ 

Vincent groaned, and pushed her search- 
ing hand away. 

‘But if ever I did ask one,’”’ the voice 
went on quietly, “I’d start straight—so 
help me, I would! And you’d better, Vin- 
cent. Let her know where she stands.’’ 

“Let her know? Let her know?” The 
boy’s eyes were like a frightened desperate 
dog’s. ‘‘What are you driving at, Hunt?” 
he blurted out nervously. ‘Is this a try- 
out? Grumbine gave me an hour to get 
out ey know that. How far would I get 
i =] ” 

“Not very far, I agree with you,” said 
Mr. Hunt. ‘‘We needn’t go into that. 
When I advised you to start straight I 
didn’t mean that you should go into details 
of such of the—the trade secrets of your 
previous employers as might—er—irritate 
them—and justly—if you discussed them, 
even with your wife. But that applies to 
any confidential employe in any business. 
Don’t you agree with me, Miss Vander- 
pool?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered doubtfully, 
“of course.” 

“Of course,” he repeated cheerfully. 
“And this is all that Vincent owes me. 
There are so many reasons why it is to his 
advantage to pay this little debt, Miss 
Vanderpool, and he is so well aware of 
them’’—here he paused for a moment— 
“‘that it really didn’t occur to me to men- 
tion them.”’ 

Vincent laughed shortly. 

They looked, all three, at one another, 
and waited. The silence was uneasy. 

; Suddenly Mr. Hunt shrugged his shoul- 
ers. 

“Look here,” he said. ‘‘Some fine day 
I’ll chat a bit too long. This is a poor place 
for a'family scene, this is. I like you both. 
I liked you, Miss Vanderpool, from the min- 
ute I saw you, and I want you to feel I’m 
your friend. I like Vincent. As a matter 
of fact, most people do like Vincent, you 
know. I don’t know just why, but they 
do. People take to him. That’s one of the 
reasons I took him on and offered him a 
job; he’d have been useful.’ 

The boy looked beseechingly at him. 
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“All right, all right,” said Mr. Hunt. “T 
know you’ve changed your mind, and we’ll 
let it go at that. Now you listen to me, 
Miss Vanderpool.’’ He sat easily on a cor- 
ner of his desk, watch in hand, and spoke 
to her as if they had been alone in the 
room. ‘‘About a year ago your young man 
got into trouble. He was in with a pretty 
swift set and he wasn’t up to the pace. He’s 
not the only one. There was a good deal of 
drinking, and a nasty little fight, and a man 
got killed. Vincent hadn’t a thing to do 
with it, but he was pretty badly mixed up 
in it, and he lost his head and bolted. He 
disappeared for a bit, and by the time it 
was all cleared up he was pretty well down 
and out, Vincent was. He was on his 
uppers. 
“About that time I ran across him. He 
was sore and mad and looking for trouble. 
He hadn’t much use for the world, had you, 
Vincent?” ; 

Vincent growled. But he took her hand. 

“Well, Miss Vanderpool, in my business 
there’s always a job for that sort. So I took 
him on.”’ 

‘‘What is your business, Mr. Hunt?’ she 
asked. 

He smiled and swung the watch gently, 
like a pendulum, on its thin gold chain. 

““T was coming to that, Miss Vander- 
pool,’”’ he said. ‘‘ You seem to know as little 
about this world as anybody I ever met in 
it, my dear, but I suppose you know that 
there are a great many discontented people 
in it. Or don’t you?” 

‘““Why—I suppose there are,’’ she an- 
swered with a puzzled little frown. 

“Just so. Well, some of them go pretty 
far. The professor, for instance. He’s so 
hipped on the subject that he has an idea 
that if a lot of people were got out of the 
way things wouldn’t be so crowded for the 
ones that were left. Wipe ’em out, he says, 
and begin again. He’s a clever old Johnny, 
and he manages to get a good lot of people 
to agree with him. But there, again, he 
runs up against the law, and the law tells 
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him to quit. It’s not according to the Con- 
stitution—any constitution—what he wants 
todo. And he’s always getting into trouble 
and needing some place to go, because he’s 
always at the bottom of a riot. I have a 
few places, here and there, and I say, ‘Come 
along, professor, and write your books in 
peace.’ That’s all. He’s nothing against 
you; he’s nothing against me, you under- 
stand. He’s not out for the retail trade at 
all; he’s a wholesale man, the professor is.” 

“‘He’s a raving lunatic,’ said Vincent. 

“Sometimes I think so, myself,’’ said Mr. 
Hunt. ‘‘Now, Mr. Grumbine, he’s differ- 
ent. Mr. Grumbine thinks the wrong people 
are on{top. He’s out for the under dog. 
He doesn’t go in for writing, but if a lot of 
people want a lot of rifles, say, in a hurry, 
Mr. Grumbine knows where to lay his 
hands on them, and he ships ’em off. If a 
lot of workmen get the idea of throwing 
sandpaper into their machines Mr. Grum- 
bine believes in helping them—to teach,the 
capitalists a lesson. If people would rather 
have a president than a king he thinks they 
have a right to make the change, and he 
signs up to help ’em out. Of course I think 
he has a right to if he wants to—but lots of 
people don’t, and every once in a while 
somebody or other trips him up on some 
legal technicality or other, and chases after 
him. Then he has to have somewhere to go. 
‘All right,’ I say, ‘come here. I’ve got a 
quiet place. See your friends here.’” 

Vincent drew a long breath. Miss Van- 
derpool looked puzzled, but relieved. 

“But Vincent, surely, doesn’t —— 

“Lord, no!”’ he interrupted. ‘‘ What is it 
to Vincent? He plays his violin and runs 
errands and does as he’s told. Or did—till 
he met you.”’ 

She felt him wince, locked hand and hand 
with her. 

““Now, there’s just one thing more,”’ said 
Mr. Hunt, looking her squarely in the eye, 
“‘and I’m through. You can’t make an 
omelet, Miss Vanderpool, without breaking 
a few eggs, as I’m sure you know, because 


” 


The Professor Ate Rapidly and Noisily, Reading Eagerly From His 
Papers the While 


Mare 


; 


you make such good ones. It e& 
nied that people with these ides 
with a lot of funny fellows. FP 
shady. And, to be quite frank, 
The professor never hurt a fly, ; 
know personally, but some of th 
swear by him and his crazy books 
farther than flies, a good deal. A 
few of the fellows who call to see 
call when it’s dark, because it’: 
for them. I don’t say they’re 
don’t say they’re safe even. I’y¢ 
of them all over the world, more 
they’re mostly sore and mad an 
uppers. Like Vincent!’’ he adc 
twist of his flexible mouth. 
Vincent dropped his eyes, but 
derpool only smiled. i 
“You don’t mean that, Mr. E 


said. 

“Well, maybe not—now,” he 
“Anyhow, here I am. I happen 
lot about a lot of queer people, 
my own affairs, between times, 
move about on rather short noti 
loss, and I’m too old to change 
But I’ve got to change my qua 
added, jumping from the table, “ 
account of that. chauffeur you 
noticed lately. He’s not my ch 
feel safer on my feet, with the 
way it is in this town—and all 
for him was to give him a ticket t 
but a lot of people seem to haye 
ested in him lately, and I hay 
they’ll be dropping in here, abot 
look him up. Heand Grumbiney 
ing on some Mexican business, h 
mixed up in another affair of h 
seems, and now I understand 
Grumbine regrets the acquaintar 

“T’m_ sorry,” said Miss Y 
vaguely, “and it seems rather 
you should suffer, Mr. Hunt, just 
them a place. And I—I’ll always: 
you were kind to Vincent!” _ 

““Oh, come on!” cried Vincent 
“Come on! I—I’m obliged to y 
You’ve certainly given me a sq 
I—I’m obliged. I’ll never—yo 
regret it.” 

“T don’t expect to, Vincent,” 
Hunt. ‘‘Good-by and good luc 
Good-by, Miss Vanderpool. Do 
that clipping I sent you. Will; 
hands?’”’ He glanced at his w 
pocketed it. ‘“‘I’ll go out the ot! 
he said to Vincent. ‘‘Be sure yo! 
door.” _ 

He held out his hand and sh 
own into it. | 

**Good-by, Mr. Hunt,” she sai 

He nodded to Vincent anc 
quickly down the hall and into t 
dining room at the back. a 

“Where is he going?” she askec 

“There’s another way,” he 
shortly. ‘‘Hurry up. Go aheai 

“But Queenie, Vincent!’’ shi 
““Can’t we take Queenie? Oh, \ 
it hadn’t been for Queenie I sho 
have known you!” . 

He gave his characteristic sul| 

“For God’s sake, then, take | 
agreed, and as they sat in the cal! 
around her, Queenie, enthrone’ 
basket, sat superbly on Miss Va 


lap. : 
Still in the cab they opened the 
she had thrust into her bag. Itwi 
old newspaper clipping which des) 
finding of the unsuspected 
Harriet Vanderpool, a distant r 
the great family of that name, ear‘ 
an absentee branch of the tribe. } 
years she had lived alone, ecce 
solitary, tended only by a youn 
who had left the house the day 
funeral, leaving no address. Tht 
found by a cleaning woman, sewe! 
in the sleeping cushion of the old 
vorite Angora cat, left her sa\ 
thousand dollars in all, to her belo 
Dianthia Vanderpool, and_ ing 
being pushed as to the said niee! 
abouts. 4 
They looked at each other wil 
“Oh, Vincent,” she breat 
him across the superb Queenie a! 
jecting violin, “‘if—if it’s really s 
can go on the ranch, can’t we, 2 
He held her solemnly. Ys 
“Tf anyone had told me,” he bé 
sighed. “It doesn’t seem to mat 
how,” he said, ‘‘so long as I have} 
where. When I think of whe 
lived, and made it sort of hea 
if you lived in hell you woul 
But Miss Vanderpool di t 
ever, quite understand what he! 


upper he carried the mail and 
to the Bowen house, instead. 
_ good day at the store; the 
andum from the bank would 
ld man better than medicine. 
joyed the half-hour’s talk; 
Vt noticed how white the old 
and whiskers were getting. 
ind of satisfaction in having 
n him, give him a free hand 
wn-mower business and the 
jobber over that shortage. 
to the door with him. 

|r coming up, Webb. You’ve 
‘| im.” 

‘|. “That’s allright. Have to 
jr less while he’s sick.’’ He 
Jon’t say anything about my 
‘ou? I’d hate to bother him.” 
to be told pretty soon,” she 
He’ll need to find somebody 


;. I'll stick till he’s all right. 
) right about leaving him in a 


¢ him. He looked at his watch 
t the corner for a downtown 
tly—time enough to run out 
. He crossed and 


ar Effie’s cunning little gur- 
his news, even if he couldn’t 


41e wasn’t old Bowen’s clerk 


by after all, to tell Effie 
yet. She had received, that 
yit creamy envelope with the 
rk, and a perfectly adorable 
vorge Bowen, supplementing 
izing the formal invitation 
¢ Prom and the Crew Week 
the Theta Beta House. The 
od unpropitious for fresh ex- 
ned, Effie herself assured him 
sjready so thrilled that she just 
at. 

(oaek to his ugly little room. 
iter, anyhow, to wait till he’d 
iis rut at the store. It would 
«f{ the news for Effie if he had 
: he was still behind old Jay 
wer. He was vexed with him- 
3,missive mood. He ought to 
she ought to be sore at Effie 
aad at Jay Bowen and Hes- 
Ito detest the prospect of go- 
yj1e humdrum routine of the 
\\orning, instead of feeling a 
iaiing relief, as if he’d es- 
ied i duty. He set his 


> 
4 


aired his shoulders, finding a 
ace in the determined air 
ikly mirror was thus encour- 
e, They couldn’t keep Webb 
.|1e rut—not even if he was 
piugor thing that he wanted to 


III 


4D Webb Hammill was able 
éluses. It couldn’t have hap- 
| him, if he’d been on guard; 
a30 unforeseen that he hadn’t 
rizady. And even when he 
-{ the interview he could think 
1\1i¢h he could have gracefully 
he old man so sure that he 
1) generous thing. 

‘“empts at exculpation did not 
‘61s conscience. He knew well 
te had consented because it 
sl course; because he hadn’t 
pit enough to fight it out; be- 
1) came to downright fact, he 
t(cramble out of the familiar, 
>t, to break a new road for 
a strange country; because, 
w lazy and contemptibly. un- 


t¢ eal fairly with himself about 
\d deepened pretty fast, this 
Jay Bowen’s stroke. There 
Jiuch time to keep up with 
at night, and he’d forgot- 


| give advice, with a couple of 
9/3 to break in, and the new 
dartment to be started. And 

(a task to break away from a 
*4 ary than to give up a clerk’s 


Sa) 
/@ was the moral obligation 
ly enough to imagine; old 
him now; it seemed like a 
quit when the weight of the 
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business rested on him, after the way the 
old man had treated him. He’d always irri- 
tated his stepmother by feeling a certain 
gratitude toward Bowen for that fifty-dollar 
gift, for starting him in at the same pay 
Loring Hammill had been getting. But not 
even these extenuations satisfied his con- 
science; it knew that the real reason lay 
deeper down. 

He’d had Christmas dinner with Jay 
Bowen and his daughter—George hadn’t 
come home for the holidays. Afterward, 
sitting in the little room the old man called 
his office, confronted by the funny photo- 
graphs of the first store, there hadn’t been 
any warning, any preface that might have 
let him collect his thoughts. Bowen had 
come out with it too bluntly. 

“Webb, I got‘a little present for you. 
Call it that, anyhow, but you really earned 
it. Starting the first of the year you’ve got 
a fifth interest in the business.”’ 

He held out a document. Webb Hammill 
waded mechanically through its windy 
phrases; they made him uneasy, as if they 
deliberately obscured a meaning. In the 
back of his mind a cowardly thought sug- 
gested that he’d be a fine lawyer if a simple 
little agreement like this made him think 
and scowl. 

“Don’t say a word, Webb. It’s less than 
it ought to be—the way you’ve acted. 
Hadn’t been for you I’d have had to sell 
out.”’ 

Webb shook his head. Of course he 
couldn’t take it. He’d have to explain now 
that he was going to get out as soon as it 
could be managed; old Bowen wouldn’t 
like it, but there was no help for that. He 
fumbled for words; Hester might have 
given the old man a hint in all this time 
since he’d told her. It would have saved a 
lot of trouble. 

“T’d have hated to let it go, Webb. 
Funny thing, the way you get to feel about 
a business—as if it was alive, I mean—as if 
you took and killed something you’d spent a 
lifetime nursing. Always kind of hoped 
George’d want it, when I was done.” __ 

Again Webb Hammill managed to shake 
his head. George running a little store! 
It was almost funny to think of it, remem- 
bering George, at Thanksgiving time, back 
from Columbia, magnificent in that coon- 
skin coat, eloquent of new plays and other 
metropolitan diversions. , 

“Hester told me something she heard 
you tell a traveling salesman, a while back, 
Webb. Said retailing was just relaying 
belief, or something like that. That’s how 
I feel about it too.”” He paused. ‘Never 
could see any reason why a man wouldn’t 
be proud of a business run that way.”’ An- 
other silence. ‘‘Guess George is kind of 
ashamed of it, though. Talks about staying 
East when he gets through law school. I 
was glad when Hester told me what you 
said—showed me you were proud of the 
business, all right.” 

Webb said nothing, but the words jarred 
him. Proud of being a clerk in a one-horse 
hardware store! He realized, with a sudden 
bitterness of self-appraisal, that it was true. 
He was proud of it, except when he remem- 
bered to be ashamed—proud of the solid 
prosperity of the store, of the new show- 
cases and lights, of his own management, of 
that backward-leaning principle he’d laid 
down for himself. He remembered a con- 
flicting rule they’d taught at law school, a 
rule they described as a basic principle of 
business law: Caveat emptor. And he was 
simple enough to pride himself on relieving 
his customers of all need to beware! 

“T—’m much obliged,” he said. ‘“I—I 
wasn’t figuring on’’—he honestly meant to 
say that he hadn’t intended to stay beyond 
the emergency need, but the words twisted 
on his lips—“‘on anything like this. Always 
felt I owed you a lot.” 

He could almost hear his stepmother’s 
harsh laugh, as if she had been there to listen 
to that absurd speech. 

“Tried to do what I could for you, Webb. 
But you Jon’t have to thank me. It’s you— 
you’ve got a gift for the business. Feel just 
as safe with you running it as if I was down 
there myself.” 

Hester came in and listened to the old 
man’s reiterations, her hands motionless in 
her lap. Webb noticed them absently; 
Hester was like that; she could sit still, 
listen. Her eyes seemed to be trying to tell 
him something; he tried to collect his wits 
and understand their message, but it was 
only when she came into the hall, as he 
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was going, that he found out what wasin her 
mind. 

“Thad to let him doit, Webb. I couldn’t 
stop him without explaining—and that 
would worry him so much that I just didn’t 
dare. It was good of you to let him keep on 
thinking you intend to stay. He takes a lot 
of comfort in the idea that the business 
won’t stop when—when he does.”’ 

_ “That’s all right, Hester. No us2 bother- 
ing him. I can stick, just as well as not.” 

“Tt isn’t fair of us to let you,” she said. 
“We haven’t any right to stand in your 
way.” 

“You aren’t.’’ He spoke with a convic- 
tion that surprised him. ‘I’m in no hurry 
to get away. Plenty of time.” 

He discovered, as he walked back to his 
boarding house, that his fingers kept feeling 
of the folded paper in his pocket; that in 
the face of his accusing conscience he was 
pleased and proud. He thought, guiltily, of 
what Effie would say if she guessed how he 
felt. He’d made her believe that he was 
crazy to get away; if he hadn’t 

He arranged a compromise with himself. 


‘He’d stay at the store till the old man got 


well enough to take hold again, and then 
give back that fifth interest in the profits. 
It wouldn’t be square to keep the extra 
money; he’d lay it aside until he could ex- 
plain things, and pay it back. He was hon- 
est enough, all the same, to admit that this 
satisfied him chiefly because it involved 
another delay in climbing out of the rut. 


IV 


EORGE’S later manner wore thin as his 
patience ran out. He lapsed into the 
flat, crude speech of earlier habit. 

“Look here, Webb—I’m all through 
fooling with you. I haven’t yelped about 
the way you slipped it over on father, but 
if you think you’re going to dictate % 

“T only say that Reardon’s offer won’t 
cover the inventory, George, let alone the 
goodwill.” 

“Don’t I know it? But what use is the 
goodwill to us? We’re not running the busi- 
ness along, are we? Suppose we wound it 
up, where’d the goodwill go? Talk sense, 
Webb. We’re lucky that Reardon wants it 
at all. And it’s a spot-cash deal too. Maybe 
you don’t care about ready money, but I 
do—it takes that kind to keep going in 
New York.” a 

“‘T haven’t any right to interfere if you 
and Hester want to sell,’’ said Webb 
slowly. ‘I don’t know what you meant by 
saying I slipped something over on your 
father, but A 

George chuckled. ‘‘Oh, no—nothing like 
that! Of course you didn’t jolly father into 
thinking you’d keep the store going! 
course he’d have left you your split if he’d 
known you were going to get out the first 
minute you could! Forget it. I’m not 
kicking about that. But you can’t hold up 
this Reardon deal a) 

“T didn’t see that side of it.”” Webb 
Hammill spoke slowly. “‘Maybe—no, he 
wouldn’t have treated me that way if he’d 
known. You’re right. I—I’ll give it 
back—divide it between you and Hester.” 

“Don’t talk like a fish! The will’s good, 
isn’t it? I said I wasn’t kicking. Only I 
want to cash in as quick as I can, and I’m 
darned if I see why you should try to stop 
me. You want to get out, don’t ycu?” 

“T could divide it, just the same—no 
matter what the will says. 1 will too. I 
haven’t got any. right to it, unless I Ly 

George’s manner underwent another 
abrupt change. 

“Of course if you look at it that way— 
there’s no legal obligation, but—I don’t 
mind on my own account, but there’s 
Hester. This three-way split doesn’t leave 
her any too well fixed.’ He offered his 
cigarette case and when Webb shook his 
head helped himself. ‘‘The point is that 
you’re blocking us off from our chance to 
get a quick-cash sale.” 

“T see that,’’” Webb nodded. “It’s no 
affair of mine, either way, you mean.” 
He nodded again. ‘‘ Unless—unless as 

“Unless you what?’’ George smiled 
amiably. ‘‘I don’t see, frankly, that it’s 
your affair at all, as long as you don’t 
mean to keep your third.” 

“No. I was just thinking that if I—if I 
did as he expected—if I kept the store 
going 3 

“Oh, I see. Well, you’re not going to, so 
that doesn’t matter, either. I’ll see Rear- 
don and fix it up.”’ He got to his feet. 
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Tomato Ketchup 


There’s more ketchup in a bottle 


of Herz Tomato Ketchup than 
in a larger bottle of ordinary 
ketchup. More tomato and less 
water. Sound tomatoes and no 
artificial preservatives. Luscious 
red ripe tomatoes and no artificial 
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Mother, that’s the Nice Kind 


“When I buy tooth paste,’’writes a mother whose 
name we will reveal on request, “my children in- 
variably ask, ‘Is it the nice kind?’ This means 
they prefer Colgate’s.” 


Children like Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
They use it regularly and willingly because of 
its delicious flavor. Tooth-brushing becomes a 
treat instead of an “I-hate-to” task. 


Colgate’s is free from grit. It washes and polishes 
—does not scratch or scour. It brings out and 
preserves all the natural beauty of the enamel. 
Specially prepared non-gritty chalk loosens 
clinging particles from the enamel. Pure, mild 
vegetable oil soap gently washes them away. 


a) ean is the safe way to clean teeth. Colgate’s 
is the safe dentifrice to use. Itis recommended 
by more Dentists than any other dentifrice. 
Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly. No 
safe dentifrice does more. A LARGE tube 


costs 25 cents. A tube for each of your 
family is a sound investment in sound teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
New York 
Established 1806 
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If your Wisdom Teeth | A. 
could talk, they’d say, , ie 


“Use Colgate’s” 
“Washes” and Polishes 
Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


AN OFFER 


1—Buy a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in its cardboard box. 
2—Attach this coupon to the cardboard box. Slip both into an envelope and mail to 
Colgate & Co., Dept. P, Box 645, City Hall Station, New York City. 


3—We will then send you a generous sample of Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 
Your Name 
Address 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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“Want to say that I think you’ve behaved 
well, Webb.” 
Something in the tone left a lingering 
irritation with Webb Hammill, as he went 
on preparing his deposit, an eye on the 
clock. George wasn’t convincing in that 
last speech. It sounded—well, as if he were 
secretly amused at Webb. He reached the 
bank just as the doors were closing. As he 
waited for the teller to check over his slip 
a hand touched his arm. He turned to see 
Henderson, the cashier, standing beside 


im. 

“Want to talk to you, Hammill. Come 
in a minute.” 

He took the chair beside Henderson’s 
desk, his thoughts still on George. Hender- 
son leaned toward him, benevolently con- 
fidential. 

“T hear Reardon’s after your business, 
Hammill. Anything in it?” 

“Made us an offer,” said Webb. “‘George 
Bowen wants to take it.”” He named the 
figure. Henderson eyed him a moment. 

“He would,” he said with intention. 
“How about you?” 

Webb shrugged. 
got any right to interfere. 
pretty low.” 

“Look here, Hammill—we’ve kept pretty 
close watch on you. Youstrike us as a good 
risk. You save your money; you know 
your job; you’re safe, but you’re ambitious 
too. The bank doesn’t like to see a good 
old account get away just because a con- 
ceited young pup wants the price of a front 
and a joy ride. Why don’t you buy young 
Bowen’s share and keep on with the busi- 
ness?”’ 

Webb sat up straight. For a moment the 
idea seemed to smile and beckon. 

“Couldn’t swing it,” he said. “I’ve 
only got thirty-five hundred or so, and 
George de 

“You keep your money for working 
capital,’”’ said Henderson. ‘‘We’ll put up 
what you need to buy out young Bowen.” 

The prospect tempted Webb again. He 
wanted to accept the offer in spite of every- 
thing. He didn’t want to climb out of the 
comfortable familiar groove; he suddenly 
hated the thought of the clerkship that 
waited for him in Abe Schwarz’s office, 
learning a new game. 

“T_I’d have to think it over,’ he said 
slowly, resisting a shameful impulse to say 
yes. ‘‘There’s Hester—Miss Bowen, you 
see. She’s got a third interest too.” 

Henderson grinned. ‘‘We know about 
that. If she wants to sell out we’ll fix it so 
you can take care of her interest too. We 
don’t want that business killed, just to 
lessen competition for Reardon. There’s 
too much momentum in it to be thrown 
away. And we think you’re cut out for a 
successful retailer, Hammill.’ 

Webb got to his feet. There it was again. 
That was all Henderson could see in him; 
he wasn’t good enough for anything but a 
storekeeper. If he told Henderson he was 
going to be a lawyer the banker would 
probably laugh. 

“T’ll let you know,” hesaid. “I’m much 
obliged to you.” 

Henderson shook hands. “That’s all 
right. It’s just business with us, Hammill. 
We helped old Bowen build that concern 
and don’t want to see it torn down just 
because he wasn’t as good at raising his boy 
as he was at running his store. You can 
swing it, Hammill. You’ve got nerve and 
brains and experience and ambition.” 

Ambition! Webb carried the echo of the 
word away with him, mocking him. Ambi- 
tion! When he actually wanted to settle 
down forever in his rut! When he was will- 
ing to throw away all those hopes and plans 
to be something worth while, to give up his 
chance with Abe Schwarz, who had the 
best-paying law practice in town, willing to 
go on plugging away in the store till he 
died! 

He made himself think of Effie, as a sort 
of spur to the lagging dreams. How would 
he look to Effie and her crowd if he gave 
in to this temptation? Effie demanded 


“T don’t see that I’ve 
Of course it’s 


brilliance and glitter, even in her casual | 


playmates; it was a wonder she hadn’t 
dropped him long ago. Effie’d have a lot 
of use for a stick-in-the-mud who —— 

He discovered that it made him strangely 
tired, thinking about Effie. He amazed 
himself by thinking of Effie without en- 
thusiasm; there was, all at once, an astonish- 
ing lack of appeal in the idea of a lifetime 
of Effie’s underscored superlatives, Effie’s 
wriggling, flickering gestures and skips, 
Effie’s background of junior intellectuals, 
who kept quoting from books that made 


bitter fun of Main Streets and retailers. He 


came into the store with a fee 
as if he had managed to leay, 


lay still in her lap and that she} 
her feet about. 

“T wanted to ask you about 
offer, Webb. George want; 
and—and I think we’ve bot} 
you quite long enough.” 

“Tmposed?”’ He scowled 
that.” 

“Why, we’ve kept you hen 
running the business for these 
years, instead of making a sta) 

“Oh, that!’”’ He nodded, 
right. I—kind of liked it, | 
yielded to a sudden need g| 
“T guess I was never any 
getting out. Even now—this 
don’s is way low, Hester—it) 
him the business.” 

“Yes. That’s what T | 
George—he really does need 
Webb. It’s hard to build up¢ 
in New York.” 

“T hadja talk with him. Id 
I’ve got any say init. It’s up 

“You’ve a third interest— 
ours.” | 

“Yes, but I can’t keep that. 
left it to me just because he fig 
on with the store. I told Ge 
it back if we sold.” 

Her lips tightened a little. 
pause. Her eyes puzzled him; 
to be harder and softer at on 

“T see what you mean, 
you’d feel entitled to your sha 
on, wouldn’t you?” 

He nodded. “I guess so. 
he wanted of me.” 

“Then if we could buy Geo 
if we could find the ready mo: 

“Henderson, down at the b 
it up if I stick.” 

Her glance warmed to a glov 
clear sailing—if you want to g 
the only question. Do you 
mean, considering it without 
father or George or me.” 

“Yes!’’ He stopped trying 
“IT do—I always wanted to, 1 
when I was kidding myself tl 
full of ambition, like George! 
good for. I know that now. 
to amount to anything, Heste: 
price. I’m yellow. I’m afrai 
and tackle a new game; I’r 
except for this!” 

Her eyes widened. “But yo 
there was something to be asl 
should think you’d be pro 
sticking ——”’ 

“Yes! I’m staying right int 
I started! I’ll never have the 
out of it.”” He laughed. “T 
sort of funny—after the way | 
up—the way my father used t 
it. Henever got out—buthen 
trying. I’m different—I won’ 
I don’t even hate it—I like 
that’s something to be ashé 
right! Glad I can stay in then 

He stared blankly at Hester 
was laughing, laughing softly : 
not a bit like Effie Larned, he 

“You’re funny, Webb. Inev 
I thought you were like the 
time. Aching to do somethi 
different, instead of standin 
you’ve learned. A rut! What 
about that word, Webb? D 
what it means?’ 

He spread his hands vaguel} 
course. Everybody knows wh 
It means ——” 

She reached up to the row 
the top of the desk and spre 
dictionary on his blotter. Hi 
lowed the black-gloved finger 


Rut, n. (Variant of Route.) A ec 
anything runs; a smoothed ort 
a track. 


Webb Hammill looked up 
that held a glint of laughter, | 
sobered, as he watched it, to! 
something incredibly like nie 
spect. He could feel his shoulde 
under that straight and steadf 
his breath go deep. In th 
track—he heard himself laugh 
if he looked out over gleaming! 
the signals set at clear. 3 
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ler-foot wastebasket of heavy 
grated). Draperies of fish nets 
nets, here and there; morris 
‘a foot rest. Divan, hard, high 
y, with burnt-leather pillows 
ads of Indian braves. Pennants, 
1en; tennis rackets, to and fro; 
ither and yon. Suitable for a 
Left vacant by the last tenant, 
as been thoroughly cleaned and 
nd is now in perfect order. 
any and warm, it is an ideal 
ace for a lonely man. Though 
soomy, but one tenant will be 
ne will have exclusive privileges 
| once recognize that home feel- 
right is reserved, however, to 
ng the summer months. 


For Exchange 
Cocktail Glasses for a crystal 


Set. 

Apply Mrs. A. MENDMENT. 
on fancy silk stockings, for pair 
ings. Apply A. FLAPPER. 
ard for Doctor Coué’s Book. 
Apply PsycHE ANN ALYSIS. 
val Toys for Razor. 

Apply JOHNNY JUNIOR. 
ection Hotel Teaspoons, no two 
it have you? 

Apply TRAVELER. 
war Dewar for Touring Car or 
Apply INHERITOR. 


’s Telephone Book for Authori- 
t Photograph. 

Apply CAREFUL APPRAISER. 

f the World’s History for any 
Books. 

Apply EAGER READER. 
roup, Weighing the Baby, for 
‘ArtLamp. Apply ARTISTIC. 
“gs Flapper costume, short skirt, 
‘blouse, open galoshes, Bobbed 
iking Bead Necklace. Suitable 
" Apply SuUB-DEB. 


—Carolyn Wells. 
.ife Story of Herman 
' Cecil Mimph 
he Man Who Dared 
III 


T Mr. Mimph on the verge of 
g the shoe-polish industry. As 
| opens he is still on the verge. 
1d was a little push. This inter- 
-es how he got it. 

on I chose the shoe-polish busi- 
Ar. Mimph, “‘is that every per- 

with two feet, except perhaps 
¢ Connecticut. That was the 
ie after—the two-footed, two- 
@looded American man. My 
y3 to get Mimph’s dressing on 
if shoes. As you know, every 
4 ngue, and there is nothing like 

ith advertising. 
od baseball stars and buck-and- 
(’s to indorse our brand. We 
dich men from the best bread 
|. We flew kites with my name 
er dozens of unfortified cities 
and we gave sample cans to 
(the Spanish War. But it was 
in fight. : 

i, time we failed it was a case of 
bankruptcy. The second time 
‘tary, proving that we learned 
long. But I shall never forget 
| of 1908. It was one of the 
, one of the whitest—periods 


put out eleven million tin 
black polish when the sport- 
came in. Everybody imme- 
vited whiting for their shoes. 
{ure stared me in the eye, but 
nN a sheriff no longer jarred me. 
tl problem suddenly and boldly 
' the market on wheat. That 
with flour for the sport-shoe 
t for feeding our delivery 
sit left us with the black polish 
S—and black polish on one’s 
a\isty mess! 
‘Was with us once again. I 
~,d read—letters to manufac- 
> licorice, the eyebrow pencil 
ino trade, and disposed of the 
20 them for $1.12 on the dollar. 
er had a bad year since, except 
AX purposes,”’ 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 28) 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


Today Mr. Mimph is forty-three. He 
attributes his longevity to total abstinence 
from taxicab riding. He is hale and hearty, 
in the order named, stands five-feet-six in 
front of his mirror and has a genial outlook. 

“*Success,’”’ he says, ‘“‘has never gone to 
my head. I am a man that can take it or let 
it alone. I exercise eight hours a day riding 
my office force. I have always believed in 
government for the people, of the people, 
by the people, and in the Red, White and 
Blue and black and tan.” 

A delicious insight into Mr. Mimph’s 
thrift is gained from the fact that he has 
three daughters in a private school, all of 
them acquiring polish. —Neal O’Hara. 


The Idiot’s Delight 


CURIOUS man of the human clan 
Is a man who fools himself; 

Who thinks he can swing the Pierian spring 
Through a conduit of books on a shelf! 
Who thinks if he pores in the old bookstores 

And browses among the rares, 
He is fit to belong to the scholarly throng 
And gives himself scholarly airs. 


He gasps as he speaks of his worn antiques— 
With emotion almost dumb! 

Or he solemnly turns his Kilmarnock Burns 
With an awed and reverent thumb; 

He’ll scrimp to possess a Kelmscott Press, 
And hoards up his hard-earned wage 

Till he saves the cost of a Paradise Lost 
With the right sort of title page. 


If he has on his shelves some dumpy twelves, 
Of which he’s a connoisseur, 

The bibliophile, with a fatuous smile, 
Believes he’s a littérateur! 

Because he achieves incunabula leaves, 
On himself as a scholar he’ll look; 

Though I’m ready to bet no scholar I’ve met 
Has ever collected a book! 


The aperelee, you see, in the viewpoint must 
é, 
And it is a distinction nice ; 
A scholar will look at the worth of a book, 
A collector will think of its pr-ice. 
He nearly bursts with pride in his firsts; 
And you can’t get it into his dome 
That he cannot affect his intellect 
By buying a tattered tome! 


A collector may have matter gray, 
He may have wisdom, too; 

As he may have a head of a carroty red 
Or eyes of a chic-ory blue. 


Workman: “‘I’m Comin’ to the 
Idea That Strike Was Useless."’ 
Organizer: ‘“‘Never Mind That, 
Boy, We’ll Have a Much More 
Useless One Next Summer’ 


But he has these things by the grace of God; 
Especially his good looks; 

By Nature’s laws, and not because 
The things he collects are books! 


And so I maintain there is no brain, 
No genius or talent or mind, 

Required to look for a certain book, 
Or to struggle that book to find. 

No collector reads his precious screeds, 
He appraises his books by sight; 

And I make claim that the blooming game 
Is the idiot’s delight! —Carolyn Wells. 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 


(As it Might Have Been Written if the 
Modern Newspaper Had Handled It) 


MOTIVE SOUGHT IN ROBIN MURDER 


VICTIM DESPONDENT, SAYS MATE OF SLAIN 
BIRD. ARRESTS NEAR 


“Mr. Robin had been acting queer for 
some time,” according to Mrs. Jenny Robin, 
widow of Cock Robin, whose alleged body 
was discovered early yesterday morning on 
the edge of an abandoned bird bath owned 
by the Mayor’s Committee of Plants and 
Structures of Hoboken, N. J. Mrs. Robin, 
who was formerly a Miss Wren, of Jersey 
City, was seen by a reporter for the Bazoo 
at the Robins’ pretty home on Pine Street. 
““Yes, my husband never seemed the same 
since the children were born,’’ declared the 
sad-eyed little woman. “You see, there 
were five this time. I remember Cock say- 
ing that two was company and three was a 
crowd, but that five was too much of a 
good thing. Sunday morning he was ter- 
ribly discouraged. ‘What’s the use?’ he 
said to me. ‘I might just as well go out in 
the garden and eat worms!’ And that was 
the last I saw of him.” 

Prosecutor Boob predicts an arrest within 
twenty-four hours. 


RoBIN Hap LOVE Nest! 


DOVE ADMITS SHE WAS CUCKOO OVER CRIME 
VICTIM 
(Special Article, With Pictures, by Effie 
Trene Sobb) 

Cherchez la femme! One of the most 
pathetic angles of the Robin murder mys- 
tery is Bertha Dove, the plump, pretty 
little bird who was in love with the slaugh- 
tered victim. ‘“‘Who’ll be chief mourner?”’ 
we asked her. “‘I,’’ said Miss Dove, “I 
mourn for my love. I’ll be chief mourner.”’ 
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And as we left her we murmured again, 
“Cherchez la femme!”’ 


FISH GRILLED IN ROBIN SLAYING 


AUTOPSY SHOWS MURDERED BIRD BLED TO 
DEATH 


Dr. A. Poore Fish, of Bound Brook, who 
performed the autopsy on the alleged body 
of Cock Robin, issued the following state- 
ment from the prosecutor’s office, in re- 
sponse to the Bazoo reporter’s query: ‘“‘Who 
eaught his blood?” “TI,’’ said Doctor Fish, 
“with my little dish. I caught his blood.” 


EYEWITNESS QUIZZED IN ROBIN KILLING 


LADY BIRD AT SCENE OF CRIME SOUGHT 


The mystery of the Robin slaying is on 
the eve of solution with the appearance in 
the case today of an eyewitness in the per- 
son of Mr. Philip Fly, who has for many 
years been connected with the Street Clean- 
ing Department of this city. When asked 
point-blank if he had seen him—the mur- 
dered bird—die, ‘‘ Yes,’ replied Mr. Fly, 
“with my little eye. Isaw him die!’”’ When 
questioned further by the Bazoo reporter 
as to what he—Mr. Fly—was doing at the 
abandoned bird bath at such a time, Mr. 
Fly became confused. ‘‘Can’t you boys 
lemme alone?” he pleaded with the re- 
porters. “‘I wasn’t doin’ nothin’! Just 
buzzin’ round!”’ Arrests are expected at 
least three times a day after meals. 


GANGSTER CONFESSES ROBIN SLAYING 


MEMBER OF UNDERWORLD FLAYED BY PROSE- 
CUTOR. ARROW WAS WEAPON 


With the arrest and confession today of 
“The Sparrow,” as he is known to the 
police of two continents—names furnished 
on request—the celebrated Robin mystery 
has been solved. The alleged slayer’s con- 
fession is as follows: ‘Who killed Cock 
Robin? I,” said The Sparrow, “with my 
bow and arrow. I killed Cock Robin.” 


—Katharine Dayton. 


If Modern Magazines Were 
Made for Men 


SOCIAL NOTES 


NE of the prettiest weddings of the 

season took place yesterday in St. 
Swithin’s Church, when handsome Harold 
Knotthere, only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry F. Knotthere, became the husband 
of Mary G. Flukus. Mr. Knotthere, who 
is one of the best toddlers among New 
York’s really old families, looked radiant 
in a dark broadcloth cutaway, the tailsfof 
which were edged with rare old braid that 
had been in the family for years. A pretty 
touch of sentiment was the trousers, of 
some rich striped material, which were 
said to have been worn by Mr. Knotthere’s 
father and grandfather on their wedding 
days. The effect was indeed quaint. 

The best man, Mr. Arthur Mink, wore a 
white semistiff plaited-bosom shirt and 
smart light gray striped-cashmere trousers 
cut wide at the knee and cuff, and held 
in place by deep mauve suspenders. The 
pretty groomsmen, who included the Messrs. 
Gitt, Muffit, Slemp and Blissit, wore shirts 
in the rainbow shades, with spats and ties 
to match. Their trousers were held up by 
belts. The groom and his attendants car- 
ried bunches of large red hands. 

The bride wore the conventional veil. 


Dopo’s BEAUTY HINTS 


A. E. F. It is difficult to suggest a 
remedy for such excessive blueness of the 
jowls after shaving as you describe. I 
think you had better consult your own 
physician. 

D. K. E. There is no cure, I am sorry 
to say. Try to swallow as seldom as possi- 
ble. It is only while holding the breath 
that the Adam’s apple will not show. 

A. W. O. L. You should have had them 
straightened when young. Why not give 
up sea bathing altogether if you are so 
sensitive? 


UNCLE NED’s HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


714 potatoes 
1 cup sugar 


1% doz. raisins 
2 yeast cakes 
2 pts. water 
Mix thoroughly, and let stand for six 
weeks. This is a very nice recipe, which 
should easily kill six persons. 
—Katharine Dayton. 
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nnouncing a Service unheard of efore - 


Match your shoes and gowns with silk hosiery right in your 
own home—comfortably and leisurely—the new way—no 
more guessing—no more inconvenience of trying to remember 
colors until you get down town. 


Our Representative will bring to your home a full range 
of thirty-five colors, including all evening shades as well as 


advance colors for street wear. (44 ak 
Such a service has never before been possible. Ts 0 M 


matched to your shoes and gowns 


& AL 
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5) ADVANCE COLORS 


right in your own home 


Imagine yourself sitting comfortably in 


_your home, where your entire wardrobe is 


handy; and being able to match your shoes 
and gowns with just the right shades of silk 
hosiery, leisurely and comfortably—without 
even getting out of your chair. 


Never before has such a service been ren- 
dered the women of America. 


The wide range of thirty-five beautiful 
shades gives you all in the way of color selec- 
tion that the most exclusive Fifth Avenue 
shops could offer you—months in advance. 


Rea Sits GUARANTEED Hosiery is known 
to be made of the finest 12-thread silk-worm 
silk—too per cent. pure. 


Judge the quality, fit, and beauty of this 
hosiery by comparison with any genuine silk 
hosiery you have ever bought. 


It combines that delicious silk “feel” with 
extreme serviceability—toe, heel, and top are 
made of special processed lisle to insure longer 
wear. 


And it fits—permanently—because of our 
own special process of knitting. 


Beat Six Hosiery is guaranteed to give 
complete satisfaction—our written Guarantee 
is in every box. 


Telephone the REAL Sit office in your city 
—our Representative will call promptly with 
this full range of thirty-five colors. 


Box or Four Pairs « Five ‘Dollars 
Price in Canada, Box of Four Pairs $7 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS HOSIERY 


It is not obtainable in retail stores. We have our own 
branches in more than 200 cities. (Consult phone directory 
for branch in your city.) If not convenient write us and we 
will send a Representative to you. Our Representative will 


call with samples; take your orderand collect $1 deposit. Pay 


$4 balance when hosiery is delivered by your postman direct 
from our mills through the mails. A guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction is in every box. 


REAL SILK METHODS WHICH BENEFIT YOU 


Your opportunity to obtain this unusual quality of genuine 
silk hosiery at this price is made possible because: 1. We 
sell direct from our mills to you. 2. We are the world’s 
largest exclusive makers of genuine silk hosiery specializing 
on a single style. 3. We import our raw silk direct from 
Japan. 4. We perform every manufacturing process, from 


raw silk to finished product, in our own mills. 


Every authorized Real Silk Representative wears a gold identification button in his lapel 


WEALeD EL Kebboste RY MaALdLs 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


World’s largest exclusive makers of genuine silk hosiery specializing on one Style 


NGillions’’ 


Copyrighted 1923 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


GUARANTEED 


IHMOSHBIRY 
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Dust-and-Valve Cap | 
| Onor Offin § Seconds \\ 
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DILL 


5 —= 


This Valve Cap goes 
on in an Instant 


Many of the 
leading car 
manufacturers 
specify these 
caps as stand- 
ard on their 
tire equip- 
ment. Look 
for Instant-ons 
on the valve 
stems of the car 
you buy. 


NSTANT’ON combines in one 

unit the heretofore separate 
valve cap and dust cap. But it 
does more—its ingenious con- 
struction enables the car owner 
to put it on or take it off in half 
the time required by either the 
ordinary dust or valve cap alone. 


Give Instant-on a turn or two, 
then slide it the rest of the way, 
a couple more turns and it’s on. 


If your car is not equipped, buy 
a set today from your dealer. 


One dollar for a box of five. 
By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Also Manufacturers of Dill Complete Tire Valves and Dill Valve Insides 


TireValves andValveParts 
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LOW BRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


was to play for that much and lose two or 
three rubbers you wouldn’t be able to pay 
no rent until 1956, and I wouldn’t never 
have no chances of getting that machine 
you is talking about, even if I got any now.” 
After which we gets busy and while I 
plays pretty fair I takes care to make 
enough boob bids to slip the lull to any sus- 
picions the wife might have. The Nelsons 
ain’t much and I coulda butchered them 
and copped enough outta penalties alone 
to get a vermin-lined overcoat, but I holds 
my brains down. A coupla times I forgets 
myself and puts over some real slick acts, 
but when Katie looks kinda surprised and 
pats me on the back I quick turn around 
and slaps the last trump in the game on her 
ace of clubs, and a sure rubber goes down 
on the books for a set of two hundred. I 
ain’t ready yet for her to know how good 
I is at the game, she and that Magruder 
frail being too thick for my purposes. 
“For a beginner,” says Mrs. Nelson, 
when we quits about even, “you play very 


od. 

“Well,” I comes back, ‘they is two 
chapters in the book that I ain’t had no 
chances to read yet. When I get them 
done they won’t be nothing left for me to 
learn. I kinda like the game because it 
don’t take no more than a hour to get to the 
head of the class in it, providing you has 
even as many brains as a humming bird 
with paresis.”’ 

When the Nelsons beat it back to their 
dump the missis turns the hot steam on me. 

“That was a sweet crack you made,” 
says she, “about you learning bridge so 
easy and comparing the Nelsons to cuckoo 
humming birds.” 

“Me,” I gasps, “compare 

“Yeh, you!”’ cuts in the wife. ‘Here 
these people has been trying for a year to 
learn how to play without even knowing 


” 


yet whether a finesse is a kinda salad or a: 


part of the game, and you breezes in and 
practically tells ’em to their faces that they 
is total losses without no insurance. Where 
do you get the ideas that you is good, any- 


ys? 
“ Ain’t I?” I asks. 

“T can’t even laugh,” says she. “If it 
wasn’t for the facts that the Nelsons is no 
good and you had me for a partner you 
wouldn’t have won one hand, even if you 
didn’t have nothing but pianolas dealt to 
you. Wait till you try some of them fast 
brains of yours against the Magruders.”’ 

“Lead ’em to me,’ I comes back. 

“They is coming over tomorrow night,” 
says the wife, ‘“‘and please try to give a 
imitation of a gentleman. You can learn 
a lots by watching Jim.” 

“About the game or being a gentleman?”’ 
I wants to know. 

“Both,” says she. 


Pees 


. ELL,” says I to Katie the next eve- 
ning, “I finished them other two 
chapters in the book today.”’ 

“Got your diploma with you?”’ she asks. 

“T figure on getting that tonight,” I 
answers, “providing you don’t gum the 
works.” 

““Me?” she inquires, and I explains. 

““ When we was playing with the Nelsons 
you kinda got the idea every time I bid 
that I was kidding and it was up to you 
to take it away to save the family honors or 
something. When I bid I means it. Be- 
sides, every time I was doubled you got 
into a panic and ran around like a chicken 
with its feet off. Don’t take me outta no 
doubles. Don’t try to get me outta no 
jams. You don’t in nothing else, so why 
do it in bridge?”’ 

The wife’s dragging up the heavy guns 
for the come-back my stuff calls for when 
the Magruders arrives. Me and my family 
owes a lots to them folks. They always 
pops in at the cricketal moment, just in 
time to save our coats of arms from being 
ripped up the back and thrown over the 
fence to the dogs. 

“HAalloo,” I greets Lizzie. ‘‘What’s new 
at the Rialto?” 

“Katie tells me you is learning to play 
bridge,” says this baby. 

“What do you mean, learning?” I comes 
back. ‘I knows all they is to know about 
it. I read the book through and I took a 
postal-graduate course with the Nelsons 
last night.” 

“Whose book was that?” Ma- 
gruder. 


= 
iS) 


asks 


“ MecGullible on Auction,” I te 

““McGullible,” sneers Jim. “) 
bozo’s stuff was passy ten years 
game was invented. Why didn’ 
me? I’d’a’ tipped you off ona 

“Anyways,” cuts in Lizzie, ‘ 
you can’t learn to play no bridg, 
books.” 

‘Maybe he can’t,’’ I comes ba, 
can read good and I don’t figur 
I put in with McGullible was 
wasn’t so bad last night, was I, ] 

“They is a bare chancet,” say; 
“that somebody could be wor 
serious, though, he done pretty 
sidering that he didn’t never play 
before.” » 

“‘ Against the Nelsons,”’ scoffs ] 

“T’m ready for all comers,” Ia 

“After reading a has-been bh; 
hour and playing one game?” 
““You’d have a swell chancet wit} 
player. Do you know even then 
game?” 

“You bet I do,” I answers, “ 
you folks don’t overlook none o 
your sessions?” 

“Jim says,” breaks in Lizzie, “t 
ain’t bridge unless you live up t 
rules, the way they does in the} 
Whist Club, which is like the F 
dred when it comes to what is rig 
picture.” 

“Let’s play a little while,” sa 
“just to teach Mr. Gullible’s frie 
book a day won’t keep the losi1 
How about it, Jim?” 

“All right,” says he. ‘“ We'll 
around for nothing.” 

“Not with me, you won’t,” Ir 
can play as good as you cuckoos 1 
and I’m ready to put my jack o1 
ness stand to prove it. Give that 

“Don’t be silly,”’ suggests Kat 

‘We'll play for a cent a point o 
play,” I comes back. “TI ain’t go 
a whole day learning bridge w: 
chance of cashing in. It’s a kid g 
ways, and I got to be paid for pi 
time to it.” 

All right,” says Jim witha g 
sees him tip the wink to the wife, 
that he’ll slip back to her all the 
cops. : 

This don’t worry me none, me 
ing on losing to that cuckoo, eve 
to do something to the back of 
Besides, I don’t care nothing a 
money, my whole ideas being to 
Magruders mark down their br 
one dollar to one mark after see 
a cinch the game is for a lad t 
bottled-in-bond gray matter and 
that was bought from a bootlegg 

So we all sits down and the riot 
I catch the deal on a deuce spot | 
spread ’em out face up I couldn’! 
better for myself. I ain’t got 
worth talking about excepting tl 
four kings, a mess of typewrite 
jack here and there. >. 

“Four no trumps,” saysI. 

“How many?”’ asks the wife. 

“Four, f-o-u-r,” I repeats. “L 
out the grocery clerks.” . 

“You understand,” cuts in 
“that you got to make ten 
away with that, don’t you?’ 

“That’s what MeGullible s 
back. “You folks got anythi 
you just talking.” 

Nobody peeps, and 
card. I grabs it off, and b 
dummy—which don’t 
a-tall—quits operating 
ain’t done nobody no ha 


above,”’ says Lizzie. 
“And some,” I adds. “T 
cards, kid, and I’ll show ; 
revoked back yonder.” 
“Me,’’ she yelps. “I ain’ 
in my life.” 
“You mean,” says I, “y 
played with anybody wit 
to catch you at it. No wo 
win so often. Turn ’em ov 
Which Magruder does, a 
Lizzie ain’t acted right with 
“We won’t count it,” say: 
wouldn’t have made no di 
score, anyways.” 
“Tt’s all right with me 
comes in, sarcastic, “but J 


t bridge unless you live up to all 
Hey, Jim?” 

x looks kinda funny, but mum- 
is right, so I takes what is com- 


ou like my stuff?’’ I asks Jim. 
for a beginner, huh?”’ 
‘ou couldn’t ball the hand,’ he 


% 
{1 Mr. MeGullible thanks you,”’ 
Deal ’em out, Lizzie.”’ 
1e done, but towards the end she 
ht spot face up. 
am over,” says I. ‘“‘Card ex- 
m, play,”’ growls Magruder. “A 
no honor.” 
of it?’”’ I wants to know. “‘I 
ain’t read Section 27 A of the 
ately.” 
ye so smart,’’ chimes in the wife. 
inno gambling house now. This 
y game and ye 
here,’ I cuts in. ‘‘I ain’t so par- 
+ I wouldn’t want Jim here to 
with the New York Whist Club 
any of the rules.”’ 
e T ain't got such a wolf cf a 
finally gets the play for three 
pled. 
{1 make it,’’ says Magruder. 
' I comes back, giving the 
2 O. O., ‘now that I know 
ight spot is.” 
» with a coupla tricky finesses, 
int which High Spade told me 
nake Lizzie discard what she 
and cops with four odd. To 
climax Magruder pulls a boner 
rude that even Lizzie forgets 
she is and hands him the razz. 
is the game it took you a year 
‘ich calls for such a wonderful 
ers. ‘What’s there to it?” 
ming’s young,”’ says Magruder, 
uin’t gonna have all the luck. 
yu where to head in before the 
You and McGullible!”’ 
fer hour we is carrying about 
hundred points and I ain’t 
‘ecards no more. Magruder’s so 
\s time he’s making bids that is 
he’s got his wife jumping side- 
(he bawling-outs he hands her. 
/him like a fish and he falls for 


ait. 
luck changes. I handles the 
ht, but when you ain’t got the 
(thing you do looks blah; any- 
(3 to Katie, and I comes in for 
whe razzing. I think the wife’s 
ys, at how good I been play- 
‘y having one lesson, so she 
der and them side kicks having 
g around with auction for a 
V8. 
‘is nearly even and Jim is feel- 
‘ays to him, ‘‘ How’s my stuff?”’ 
‘admit you is there for a be- 
nimswers. ‘‘What’s the name of 
‘pu been reading?”’ 
dle,” I tells him. ‘‘But he was 
nwenty years ago, I hear.” 
2 names mixed,”’ says he. “I 
now, McGullible is the latest 
aveu sure you only played once 


L—.4 


hwife,” I comes back. 
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For the next hour we sticks around even, 
but I put over some trick stuff that makes 
Magruder and the janes look goggle-eyed. 


When we is playing the last rubber and we | 


each is got a game, I get the kinda hand I 
been hoping for all night so as to put over 
a snappy act that High Spade says is the 
best ever if you gets away with it. They is 
eight spades with the four top honors, a 
coupla side tricks and a blank in hearts. 
I’m the dealer. 

“Four hearts,” I says. 

I see the wife look funny, I figures be- 
cause I jumps in so high. Lizzie passes and 
I don’t feel so good, but Magruder grins 
and saves the day, for a minute, anyways. 

“Double,” says he. “I might as well 
grab off a coupla hundred points before tak- 
ing the rubber.” 

I looks at the cards a long time without 
saying nothing, scratching my head and 
going through all the motions of a guy 
that’s got one foot in a beaver trap and the 
other on a hole in the ice. 

“Four spades,”’ I finally says in a kinda 
weak voice. 

“Double,” jumps-in Lizzie quick, with- 
out doing no more thinking than is usual 
with that frail. 

The wife looks kinda dopey and is giving 
me the open mouth. She acts like she’s 
gonna say something but don’t. 

“‘Pass,’’ says Magruder, and I’m sitting 
on top of the world. 

*Redouble,”’ I yelps, and starts figuring 
up the score and the laughs I’ll hand Jim 
and his hen. 

Lizzie passes, and then blam, down I 
slide on my neck. 

“Five hearts,’ says the wife, defiant like. 

I loses all commands to myself and flops 
the cards face up on the table. 

“Of all the total losses in the world!”’ I 
yelps. ‘‘Ain’t I told you a million times not 
to take me outta no doubles? I’m through! 
This ain’t no game for a guy with brains if 
his wife ain’t got none.” 

“Who ain’t got none?” snaps Katie. 
“Don’t you talk to me like that! What do 
you want me to do with this hand?’’ And 
she lays down a mitt with all the hearts in 
the world. She’s just as strong in them as I 
was in spades. 

“What do I care what you got?”’ I howls. 
“Why the hell didn’t you let me alone? I’d 
’a’ sure taken these babies to the cleaners.” 

“Don’t you hell me!’”’ yipps the wife. 
“How do I know anything about them 
barroom tricks you got from that McGul- 
lible book? Don’t you open your mouth or 
I’ll throw the cards in your face.” 

“We're all about even, anyways,” says 
Magruder. “Let’s go, Lizzie.”’ 

Me and the wife don’t say a word while 
we is cleaning up the room, but we could 
easily get a divorce apiece for what we is 
thinking. 

After we is done I asks, “‘ Ain’t you gonna 
kiss me good night?”’ 

“You should live so long,’’ she comes 
back. 

“Busting the agreement, huh?’’ I sneers. 
“Gone to bed without kissing me.”’ 

“JT ain’t busting no agreement,” says 
Katie. ‘‘I ain’t gone to bed. I’m gonna sit 
up all night, you cheap gambler! You and 
your whole rotten family ——” 

So this is bridge! 


* Puget Sound from Chuckanut Drive, Washington 
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Do you pack a wet 
brush in your bag? 


Thousands of men will tell you, voluntarily, 


that you can’t beat, or even tie, a Barbasol 


shave. 


The world’s greatest Barbasol booster, how- 
ever, is the man who travels, shaving in 
crowded Pullman washrooms or in tank 
town hotels where the hot water is cold. 


The way he talks, you’d think he was selling 


Barbasol instead of using it. 


He is done with chasing a shaving brush 
around the washroom floor and packing 
it, wet and soggy, in his traveling bag. 


He is through, too, with the tedious lather 
rub-in, and with after-shaving lotions. 


He merely washes his face in hot or cold 
water, spreads a thin film of Barbasol over 
his beard, and shaves with a few long, 


even strokes of his razor. 


He gets head-barber shaves seven mornings 
a week, close, clean, quick shaves that are 


cool and soothing to his skin. 


He’ll tell you that Barbasol holds each hair 


erect for the razor’s edge and softens the 


beard as well. 


Your druggist sells Barbasol in tubes, 35 
and 65 cents, or a dime and the attached 
coupon will introduce you to enough Bar- 
basol for six shaves, at least, and presto! a 
change from daily morning grief to life- 


time shaving comfort. 


Barb. 


no soap 
no rub-in 


no brush 


s 
Name _ 
s 


* Address___ 


Barbasol Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


I want to give Barbasol 
a fair trial. Herewith find 


ten cents (stamps or coin). 
your one week’s trial tube. 


Send 
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ADAMS Rik 


} By Jeanie Macpherson 

i Po wit, MILTON SILLS-ELLIOTT DEXT 
Nee ag THEODORE KOSLOFF ANNA Q.NILSS 
a = ard and PAULINE GARON 


N “Manslaughter” Cecil B. DeMille showed you the modern 

girl as pleasure-hunter, thrill seeker. 

In “Adam’s Rib” he shows you her as a fine conspirator in 
finer things, the real pal of her mothe er, although just as exciting 
and mischief-making among men’s’ hearts as any flapper. 

This is an intensely modern drama of heart-relations in Cecil 
B. DeMille’s most sumptuous style. 

To protect her mother’s honor a beautiful young daughter 
draws to herself the attentions of a fascinating courtly re 
lover, a deposed monarch, who bids fair to ruin a 
millionaire’s happy home! 

She does it so well as to mislead her own true lover. e. 

The plot’s a wonderful dish by itself, but oh, the ie 
scenes and the settings! hi 
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AM’S RIB” is just what 
the title implies, a picture 
man in all her frailty and 
r strength. 


better understanding of 
mpathy with the problems 
e girl of today, see this 
erful photoplay. 


see it is to realize that the 
sf today are quite as much ’ 
yy of Adam’s love and re- a 
as the Eves of any genera- a 
ince the world began! 


sre’s something new in 
m pictures today, and 
n’s Rib” is it! 


ADOLPH ZUKOR—— PRESIDENT 
NEW YORK CiTY 


ONE of 8 


of one month’s productions of 
Paramount’s Super Thirty-nine 


Today millions use foresight in deciding 
what pictures to see. 


Those millions who follow Paramount 
know that the surest advance guarantee 
of quality is this brand name. 


If its a Paramount Picture 
it’s the best show in town 
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OF THE HOOOOOOO 
PE ORLEESIN, THE 
UNITED STATES, 
HOW MANY OUGHT 
TO BE BUYING WHAT 
YOU HAVE TO SELL? 


ee Ei 


O business can be properly devel- 
oped without a mailing list. And 
no concern ever developed a profit- 
able mailing list without using a 
MECHA NICAL Addressing System. 


Sears Roebuck & Co. have created 
and maintain a $180,000,000.00 
yearly business with their ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING SYSTEM and 


“Index Cards that print their 
own Addresses ”’ 


HENRY FORD uses the ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING SYSTEM. So do 
Swift & Co.—the General Electric 
Co.—the Larkin Soap Co.—and most 
of the other big business concerns 
whose names are known toeveryone. 


At the same time, in thousands of 
small, out-of-the-way towns the 
most progressive retail merchants 
are using the smaller size ELLIOTT 
Addressing Machines. And _ their 
businesses are growing. 


You can buy an ELLIOTT AD- 
DRESSING MACHINE for as 
little as $30. On your regular office 
typewriter you can easily stencil 
intoELLIOTT INDEX-ADDRESS 
CARDS the names and addresses of 
all who you think OUGHT to be 


buying what you have to sell. 


Then, just as your telephone puts 
you in quick personal touch with 
ONE man, these Elliott Cards and 
your ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE will forever keep you in 
quick, continuous, economical, EF- 
FECTIVE contact with your every 
prospective customer. 


The simple, flexible, versatile, Business- 
Building System that has no limitations”’ 


Just as necessary on a list of 100 addresses 
as on lists of many thousands of addresses. 


a Write us for our Free Book 

a ‘Mechanical Addressing” Ee 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
146 Albany St., Cambridge, WE 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott offices :— 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette St. 
Buffalo, 507 Brisbane Bld. 
Charleston, W.Va. Laird Office 
Equip. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. Crayton Co. 
Chicago, 1315 S. Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, Diehl Equip. Co. 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. 
Davenport, Ia. F. H. Shinn Co, 
Denver, Business App. Co. 
Detroit, 303 Murphy Bld. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. 
Houston, Ward-Reimers Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van 
Ausdall 
Kansas City, 924% Balt. Ave. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bldg. 
Louisville, Office Equip. Co. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 538 Bldr's. Ex. 
Nashville, Williams Print Co. 
Newark, N. J. 210 Market St. 


New Orleans, Title Guarantee 
Bidg. 


New York, 321 Broadway 

Norfolk, Va. Carnegie Office 
App. Co, 

Oklahoma City, Office App. Co. 

Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 

Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburg, 215 Fitzsimmons 
Bldg. 

Prov., R. I, 30 Empire St. 

Raleigh, N. C. H. S. Storr Co, 

St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 

Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Sales Co. 

San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 

Savannah, C. E, Blakewood 

Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 

Seattle, Converse Co. 

Montreal, 263 St. James St. 

Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 

Winnipeg, Man. Modern Of- 
fice Ap. Co. 

London, Eng. Hayward Co, 
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OUNTAIN-LYING-DO 


“You’ve caught enough for one mess,” 
Bill decided. ‘‘ Leave some for breakfast.” 

We managed to cook with this mixture 
after boiling it; but later in the evening 
Bill took a gallon canteen and rode off in 
search of a spring, finding a very small one 
two miles away and under the rims, and 
succeeded in collecting a slender supply of 
water that we could drink without its first 
being processed. 

Many mustangs, after being harassed in 
their natural range in the desert, have 
taken to the shelter of the forest, and we 


' had found evidence of their presence; but 


as yet had failed to sight a wild horse. Of 


| all the wild things in existence, the mustang 


is by all odds the wildest. The mountain 
sheep is a tame canary by comparison. 
Even in a country that is hunted over with 
considerable frequency, an elk, moose, deer 
or sheep is apt to stop and look back at his 
pursuer, linger in the vicinity or conduct 
himself in any one of a dozen foolish ways 
that lead to his downfall; a mustang never! 
All he requires is one whiff of scent in the 
breeze, one sound to indicate the approach 
of man, and he’s off to arunning start. He 
does not linger to make sure. The slightest 
suspicion is quite enough to set him in swift 
motion; and distance seems to constitute 
his notion of salvation, for he travels fast 
and far. On several occasions we found the 
tracks of mustangs that had left their beds 
or their feeding ground on the run long be- 
fore we drew within sight. There was sign 
to indicate that mustangs were using the 
slimy pool as a water hole. 

Half an hour before dark I stood inside 
the corral that had been built round the 
pool. A band of does, fawns and yearlings 
came down for a drink, but bounded away 
as they discovered my presence. They re- 
turned cautiously, ‘thirst rising above fear, 
and eventually an old doe jumped the five- 
foot pole fence and the rest followed her 
lead; all save one yearling that elected to 
crawl under the bottom pole, hesitating 
midway to eye me suspiciously, drawing 
back on the far side for a better view, but 
at last crawling through. They watered 
within thirty yards of where I stood in the 
open, with many a sudden flurry of near- 
panic among them, during which one or 
two would jump the fence, only to return 
a few seconds later. Then there sounded a 
shrill, explosive whistle, a sound such as a 
locomotive emits when blowing off steam, 
and I whirled just in time for a farewell 
glimpse of a sorrel stallion and a blue-roan 
yearling as they disappeared in the dense 
tangle of scrub oak 300 yards down the 
bottoms, and they faltered not, but pulled 
straight out of the country. 


Quite a Buck 


The rolling hills to the west of Indian 
Hollow are covered with dense jungles of 
brush, excellent browse for the deer, and 
when the heavy snows blanket the Kaibab 
the western deer herds linger in these brush- 
clad areas, subsisting on the twigs and bark 
until this intermediate zone in turn is deep- 
laid with snow; whereupon they descend 
to the benches under the rims of the cafions 
for the rest of the winter. We rode for two 
days over this area, visiting Big Sawatts 
and Little Sawatts cafions, filling the gal- 
lon canteen from the springs found there 
and thus transporting our water supply for 
the following night. 
spent in wandering through the draws that 
broke into the hollow and watching the big 
mule-deer bucks coming out into the open 
to feed. One morning just at daylight the 
two Vaughns sighted a buck that carried by 
far the largest set of antlers that they had 
seen in all their years on the mountain. 
That evening McNaghten and I were 
prowling along a grassy bottom, having 
already seen perhaps twenty big bucks, 
when I chanced to look through a close- 
growing bunch of aspens toward a little 
open park on the opposite side of the 
thicket. I could see one great antler, lifted 
and lowered as the buck that wore it fed in 
the open beyond that clump of trees. 

““There’s a buck over there with a beam 
as big as my leg,” I told Mac. 

“That would be quite a buck,”’ Mac re- 
turned, surveying the member in question. 
“Sure it wasn’t his middle you seen?”’ 

We turned up the side draw and skirted 
the trees. There was a clatter and crash 
and the whole vicinity seemed to be cov- 
ered with stampeding bucks. There were 


Our evenings were © 
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not less than a dozen, all big fellows, that 
flushed from that two-acre flat. A band of 
six ascended the sidehill and halted on the 
point of an outcropping shoulder, lined up 
and gazed down at us. We approached to 
within fifty yards, directly beneath them, 
and that group formed a picture that will 
ever be fresh in my memory; six big ant- 
lered bucks posing there on the sky line a 
stone’s throw away. They all sported good 
heads, but there were two in the lot that 
wore a spread of horns that beat anything 
I had seen in the past. But the one real old 
he buck whose horns I had glimpsed through 
the trees was not there. We moved on up 
the draw, stopping to survey the adjacent 
sidehills after advancing 100 yards. Then 
the big buck appeared. He stepped from 
behind a patch of scrub oak forty yards dis- 
tant, and his antlers seemed those of a bull 
elk rather than those of a deer. The old fel- 
low stood, stiff and startled, for a single 
second, then fled up the bottoms, his nose 
thrown forward and the mighty antlers de- 
pressed to the level of his back. 

“You haven’t got such an awful big leg, 
after all,’ said Mac. ‘“‘That was one buck.”’ 

If I should live to be a thousand I should 
never see another such head of horns on a 
deer. 


Negotiating a One-Way Trail 


We had planned to go down under the 
rims in the morning and have a look at the 
winter range of the deer herds. We left 
camp at seven, Bill and myself heading 
down the Big Saddle, while Mae and Bob 
took a short cut down another gulch that 
led to Little Saddle, a route that would 
bring them down on the first tier of benches 
some eighteen or twenty miles from the 
point where we would descend. We dropped 
over the first rims at the mouth of Big 
Saddle, scrambled down a mile and struck 
bad going. The steeply pitching crack nar- 
rowed and melting snows had swept it clear 
of all save bare rock in the more precipitous 
spots. Dislodged bowlders had fallen to be- 
come wedged in the bottom of this crack in 
the earth. If the horses had been forced to 
go over these obstructions they would have 
been faced with drops of six feet or so on 
the downhill side, and with only steep 
pitches on which to land. We pried these 
bowlders loose as we reached them, allow- 
ing them to roll on down the mountain. 
Then the horses could set their feet and 
slide through. They didn’t care for that 
sort of travel, and showed it; but we had 
crossed down through one or two stretches 
over which no horse could return, so held 
on down the country, and the bottom 
seemed ever farther away. We watered at 
Crazy Jug Spring and filled Bill’s pint 
canteen, after which, the country opening 
out somewhat, we side-hilled it in such 
fashion as to round the heads of the hun- 
dreds of cafions that broke away under 
the rims. 

It was hot and dry on the Sandrock 
Benches, a typical desert area—juniper and 
scrub oak the only trees of any size—mes- 
quite, cat-claw and manzanita, cactus, ooze 
and prickly pear, with stretches of bare 
sand between; sometimes the white glare 
of a desert sink. At noon we sought the 
shelter of a cliff dwelling and lunched on 
the contents of Bill’s little canteen. There 
were rude paintings on the red sandstone 
walls of this prehistoric abode. Near its 
center stood a small, square, raised plat- 
form of stones and red-clay cement; possi- 
bly the family settee, perhaps a sacrificial 
altar, mayhap a sarcophagus containing the 
mummified remains of departed great. Or 
it might have been the table where cliff- 
dwelling hostesses of these central levels 
served yucca tea when the ladies’ sewing 
circle squatted round it to appoint a com- 
mittee to censor the amusements of those 
who lived in the congested kivas under the 
third and fourth tiers of rims, meanwhile 
buzzing angrily over the haughty airs and 
scandalous carryings on of the folk that 
dwelt on the ledges just above the Sandrock 
Benches. : 

As I fanned myself with a hat, while the 
unsaddled horses steamed near by, I specu- 
lated as to whether the cliff dwellers had 
not been afflicted with the local slant, a 
petty clash of sectional difference of inter- 
ests between cafion and cafion, between 
tier and tier. No doubt they were, other- 
wise they would have survived; for it is 
that local slant, the perpetual splitting off 


of tribes through some trivial f 
ference, rather than the devel 
race-wide unity of outlook, tha 
factor that retards the progres 
and of semisavage or self-isola 
tions. 

A couple of large, dark-red, y 
tures made a determined effort 
and I was forced to slay them y 
Three others soon appeared ¢ 
angrily before my face, so I gi 
vestigation and found that m 
back against the cliff, had he 
the entrance to their bailiwick 
my eye to the aperture and 
proved to be laden with comb— 
last haunt of some variety of 
encouraged by the cliff dwellers 
of the big wasps crawled abo 
comb. They set up an angry’ 
and I moved over. 

That elevated platform hel 
attractive possibilities, yet I | 
rifle it, even though its const 
sented no obstacle that would 
razing it with the aid of a shar 
of rock. But on the whole it se 
an act of vandalism, so I elec 
rest until such time as a sei 
would know what he had fow 
found it, should visit the spo 
over the contents; besides, it 
than proverbial blasts. 

A fire had at one time bun 
center of the little platform, | 
was much too fresh to have 
from any sacrificial fire of the o1 
pants; and there was evidence 
prove that some roving punche 
it a convenient place to prepar 
of coffee, bacon and beans. H 
selves, had also brought his hoi 
the sun. 

An hour later, as we rode ne 
hanging face of a cliff, I noted 
break in the growth of ju 
screened it, a single white arro 
inches long, painted on the red 
rock just an inch or two aboy 
Dismounting, I prospected bel 
nipers and discovered the up 
of two other paintings. The ¢ 
tour of the cliff indicated tha 
back as it disappeared beneath 
the sand, and there is little dou 
a cliff dwelling, covered deep wi 
ing sands of the centuries. Thi 
was further borne out by ther 
yant pitnear by. These early re 
in the habit of roasting heap 
Spanish bayonet, yant or 0¢ 
plant is variously called, and th 
spots eventually assumed goo 
tions from continued use, tak 
appearance of a well-scorched 

hey are easily identified by 
heat-chipped rock and always 
of broken pottery. No doubtt 
these heaps would be producti 
curious but probably scorched 
buried dwelling under the cliff 
out attractive possibilities. | 
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The Fish Tail Rid 


We topped a ridge and a 
opened out before us. The main 
back, then swept to the south 
curve, forming a semicircular: 
The sheer rims rose thousa 
the upper side, falling away bi 
mendous drops and unbelieva 
a shattered half soup bowl wi 
and precipitous list to the de! 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
site extremity, the point of tl 
sweep of the wall, terminated 
Tail, a lofty promontory that fl! 
into the void of the cafion. The! 
long and narrow, shaped like é 
battleship, its walls sheer andi 
and its top quite flat, extend 
six or seven miles on the same 
upper rims, but connected witl 
by a sagging knife-blade ridge 
tremely difficult to cross. 5 
known, only two men, Bill V 
Ambrose Means, have ever to 
the Fish Tail. Bs 

The Sandrock Benches once 
refuge for droves of mustangs 
numbers haye been largely ep 
years. 

“Tf there are any fuzz- ils | 
we'll put ’em out,” Bill assertet 

(Continued on Page » 


s¢ on the run. That piercing 
yed and rolled on under the rims 
Jd estimate the speed with which 
1, for mustangs leaped away 
;, galvanized into action by the 
if they had been prodded from 
vith a pitchfork; a second band, 
(grays, with a black colt among 
“plocky, well-built browns with 
llion at their head. Always there 
jon with each band. I watched 
{rith the glasses, and those scat- 


the picture a black horse ran 
ping springily in contrast to the 
fortless gait of the mustangs, 
| casionally to look back and veer- 

de to side as if prospecting for 


—_—. 


iorse,”’ Bill stated. 
e many reverts among the mus- 
lle stock that has been turned 
‘range only to revert to the wild 


id in behind the mustangs, and 
» theslope close under the base of 
| order to round the heads of the 
cations that butted against the 
. Not one of those wild horses 
1 off down a box cafion that 
1st certainly would—prove to be 
i boxed walls along its full course 
-foot drop from the lower lip of 
Neither would they resort to 
- scores of narrow, flat-topped 
sween, some of which protruded 
:cafion for miles. Once out upon 
¢ow tableland there would be no 
turn left open. A rider could 
yiself on the neck and cut off all 
id they knew it. We rode the 
f| cliff dwelling at one point where 
47 pinched down to a ledge. The 
t had watched his chance, dou- 
snd made good his escape. 

tusk we had come almost under 
( of the Fish Tail, with the mus- 
Je or more out ahead, when a 
fad of smoke, rising from a pile 
stone in a tangle near the head 
< indicated the spot where Bob 
\rhten had elected to camp. The 
s2d past, but we turned off toward 
‘ine we had not tasted water since 
ive for that pint flask at noon. 
‘noldered at the edge of a big 
llgin the sandrock. The spot was 
sited, but the gallon canteen had 
¢! on the top of a big rock where 
i, fail to be seen. We drank long 
e| then heard Mac and Bob 
»)we mounted again and rode up 
‘led out on top of the sandrocks. 
d headed the mustangs on a 
9) the base of the Fish Tail and 
wild horses back on their tracks. 
3 veered out into the breaks 
2» cafion and fled down a y- 
lie, and the four of us closed in 
w2d them across a narrow neck 
Seyond that slender strip the 
vie into a long floating point 
3 


i—< 


its four-mile expanse out into 
‘through which, thousands of 
a, flowed the Colorado River. 
ll every wild horse left in the 
k enches had been trapped in that 
aire, four miles long by one in 
oe of its edge dropping away 
f(; walls, and there was no route 
elive across that narrow connect- 
'| bare rock. 


Srpio Crawfishiensis 


v3 kindled in the neck and saddle 
}aped there to turn back any 
Siat might attempt to cross out 
it night. This done, we headed 
N'1 the shelter of the cliff dwell- 
| Before reaching it we rode up 
lope of a sandrock dome that 
its surroundings. On its crest 
id-worn depression that had 
later from a rain of some time 
oast; not so far past, however, 
iittle of the moisture had defied 
ti_ and remained in the bottom of 
| ock vat. The water was suffi- 
cir to permit of our seeing the 
at we saw there was no par- 
toward creating a thirst, for 
such will inevitably be drowned 
uring the course of the years. 
's, the water, though hot, was 
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not unpleasant to taste. These little 
erosion-formed reservoirs on the domes of 
the yellow sandrock furnish the only source 
of water in these desert stretches under the 
rims. After refreshing ourselves we per- 
mitted the horses to slide down into the 
vat and drink as much as they would. 

The sloping roof and walls of the cliff 
dwellers’ resort were covered with paint- 
ings, two being life sized likenesses of 
humans, each surmounted by three feath- 
ers stuck into the hair. These were evi- 
dently the work of Indians who had 
occupied the premises since the day of the 
original builders. McNaghten killed a 
rattler just outside, and while I was pros- 
pecting round on the yant pit at one end I 
suddenly observed a bilious-looking crea- 
ture advancing toward my extended hand 
with warlike gestures. I was in some doubt 
as to whether it should be classified as an 
insect or a shellfish, but it proved to be a 
five-inch scorpion. 

After a minute examination of his 
remains I arrived at a conclusion con- 
cerning the origin of this particular breed 
of scorpion which will no doubt be scorned 
by scientists. The beast was armed with a 
pair of pincers identical with those of a 
large crawfish. Its body showed a cross- 
sectioned effect similar to that of the tail of 
a crawfish and had the same sets of legs on 
each side. The tail was horny and jointed 
and tipped with a poisonous barb. I’m told 
that this country was once the bottom of a 
great inland sea. Therefore I contend that 
this species of scorpion is merely a crawfish 
that survived the draining of his former 
abode and turned poisonous through the 
necessity for self-protection and a natural 
dislike of the desert in which the receding 
waters left him stranded. And in the course 
of those intervening ages he has become 
poisonous indeed, and he looks the part. 

The place was full of tiny darting lizards, 
quite harmless but productive of scurry- 
ing, rustling sounds that caused me to spec- 
ulate on the stealthy approach of rattlers 
and scorpions whenever I woke up in the 
night, which was often. 


A Natural Trap 


Early in the morning we rode to the 
rocky neck that cut off the retreat of the 
mustangs. It opened into a cluster of 
eroded sandrock through which there was 
but one exit between two of the pillars. At 
the far end of the little opening stood a 
sandstone cliff fifty feet high, a ten-foot 
crack in its center. This gash proved to be 
a natural gateway to the most curious of all 
corrals. It opened into a pocket in the solid 
sandrock, seventy yards long by thirty in 
width, a natural trap, shaped like a giant 
tureen with rock walls fifty feet high. The 
Vaughns regarded this spot with some 
speculation. 

“Now if only we could shove those 
ponies through that slit it would be some 
sight,’ Bob stated. “They’d whirl round 
those ledges like squirrels in a cage.’ 

It was a long shot, but we had time in 
plenty. We rode to and fro across the 
stretch of sand before the crevice, fash- 
ioning a trail that led to it, then stretched 
a rope across the opening between the two 
sandrocks through which the regular mus- 
tang trail led out to safety. The rope was 
draped with saddle blankets and clothing, 
and the average mustang will not approach 
within gunshot of such a fence. However, 
among the wild-horse bands there are some 
individuals that have learned that these 
rag fences are harmless. Perhaps they 
have learned it from reverts, renegade 
saddle stock-that chanced to be in the 
ranks of a band that was caught in a drive 
and through their greater knowledge of 
the ways of man had staged some headlong 
charge through a scare fence and led the 
band to safety. Perhaps some had learned 
it themselves when, in the last extremity, 


they had charged the fearsome thing with | 


that mustang desperation that ever prefers 
death to capture; and if one of these 
canvas busters chances to be caught in a 
drive he will invariably upset the calcula- 
tions of the mustang trapper. 


MeNaghten and the two Vaughns rode | 


across the neck that led to the point, while 
I stood guard behind the rag fence. The 
wild horses raced the four miles to the far 
end of the plateau, then circled to veer back 
past the riders, who thereupon closed in 
behind the wild bunch and pressed on at 
full speed toward the crossing. 

The shrill yelps of the riders sounded 
nearer, rising above the rumble of hoofs. 
The mustangs appeared on the sky line, 
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each little band holding together, then 
converging on a single line as they raced 
down the dip toward the neck. The stallion 
of each band had his eye on those fluttering 
apparitions that blocked the mustang trail 
through the lower opening in the sandrock 
colonnades. Each one loosed his pealing 
whistle of warning, and the whole lot 
slowed up as they clattered over the con- 
necting strip from the point. A big rangy 
stallion, leader of the five brown mares, 
leaped out ahead, snorted his challenge 
and led the charge on the fence. 

I stepped out into sight near the center of 
the rope and began to shoot. The stallion’s 
stride wavered and broke; at ten yards he 
wheeled and turned back. The strip that 
led back to the point was blocked by three 
riders. Then the brown leader picked up 
the fresh horse tracks, a beaten trail that 
led through the crack in the sandrock wall. 
He followed it, with the rest of the ponies 
crowding close at his heels. He entered the 
narrow rift, stopped in his tracks, whirled 
and bored his way back through the surg- 
ing ranks of those that would have crowded 
him into the trap. The mustangs wheeled 
in behind him as he sounded one screeching 
whistle and headed back down the basin. 
He chose a rag fence and one man on foot 
in preference to the three mounted men 
who guarded the neck. 

This time his stride did not waver, for he 
knew there was no turning back, and he drew 
on every ounce of his reserve speed as he 
led the mustang herd down on the fence, a 
fear-crazed mob. 

They hit the taut rope, some leaping 
high to clear it, some throwing their fore 
parts low to the ground in a desperate slide 
under the flapping blankets. Then they 
were gone in a flare of dust and a clatter of 
hoofs on the sandrocks, streaming back to 
the freedom of their desert benches. 

The heat was oppressive and we reclined 
in the shade of the cliff dwelling. I swept 
the far rims of the cafion with the glasses, 
peering into the impenetrable gorges be- 
low it, watching the colorful, everchanging 
lights and shadows in the whirlpool basins 
that none but a bird could explore. 

These Sandrock Benches are the winter 
range of the deer on the western edge of 
the mountain. This strip under the rims 
from Powell’s Plateau clear round to the 
Fish Tail would make the one best antelope 
preserve that I know of. The bison, not- 
withstanding the publicity his case still 
receives, is comparatively sure to survive 
and increase; but his smaller plainsmate, 
the pronghorn, is passing. Perhaps few 
realize the fact, but the antelope is in far 
greater danger of extinction than is the 
buffalo today. Even in the face of a 
nation-wide closed season on antelope over 
a number of years, their ranks grow fewer 
and fewer, and it seems that the end is not 
far. This sandrock country under the rims 
is largely covered with the natural feed of 
the pronghorn and there is range for thou- 
sands of head. Severe winters would not 
bother them here, and if a few head of the 
animals were introduced they could not 
stray off their range. A fence, which two 
men could construct in a day, erected on 
the ledge rounding the Fish Tail would cut 
off all avenues of escape to the west. It is 
doubtful if the antelope would essay the 
long, steep climb up through the few 
breaks that lead out on top of the rim and 
a fifty-mile journey through forest before 
they could reach open country again. If 
such a contingency was feared it would be a 
simple matter to fence off those few possi- 
ble routes of escape. A dozen or more head, 
introduced from the Yellowstone herds, 
might serve to perpetuate the species and 
start it on the increase. There is a chance 
that the experiment would fail, but it is 
well worth trying. 


Coaly Sows His Wild Oats 


There was not so much as a trace of sour- 
ness or putrefaction about the water that 
we salvaged from the little vats in the rocks, 
not the least unpleasant odor or taste; yet 
even after the water had been boiled and 
converted into coffee it would curdle canned 
milk on the instant of contact. No doubt 
this was occasioned by some mineral matter 
carried in solution after the months of stag- 
nation in the rock basins. 

“That will give a man’s inwards a good 
coat of calcimine,” said Bill, viewing the 
curdled milk in his coffee. ‘‘Let’s make a 
nightride back to camp. At least the water 
up yonder is soft.”’ 

“Soft and pulpy,” I agreed, with a swift 
vision of the steer that had met his finish 


in the edge of the slimy pool oj 
“Fill the gallon cantee: 
mine for me and I’m ready to 

We made the long climb up 
tous trail that led through a ° 
rims at Little Saddle, and by th 
in the cool of the evening the 


when we topped out on the) 
dozen-mile ride across the mi) 
before us. Something less tha 
later we pulled into camp at In 
and early the next morning w 
the back trip to Quaking Asp |) 

We had been somewhat shi 
stock since an occurrence at VJ 


had departed, remaining for! 
part of a year on Powell’s Plat 


before our start, and while wey 
at V T he had put in a day ink 
wire edge off Skyrocket’s unw 
be burdened with either rider ¢ 
our first night at Quaking As 
had gone back to the wild bu 
with him one Coaly, a misguided 
old colt. 

Bill and I left the outfit ar 
onto the long point between 
Parishwampus cafions. There 
den shrill nicker of welcome, 
lost for these past ten days, cai 
through the brush to greet us 
had apparently tired of the \ 
wild brethren and quit them, 
lowed close to our horses thre 
long ride back to Quaking Asp 
picked up a cougar track and 
quit it for an hour, working j 
distance of perhaps three mil 
persistence, circling widely and 
cold bit of scent here and thi 
more sheltered patch of brush. 
were foredoomed to failure, for 
descended to a great stretch o 
ledges under the rims of a side 
the heat had long ago blotted 
faintest trace of his crossing. T 
a cat during their search for 
according it scarcely a glance a 
a tree, from which I shot it aft 
had passed on. 


Down the KaibabT 


Mr. Roque, supervisor of the] 
est; Mr. Locke, of the forest si 
headquarters in Ogden; and 
man, of the Bureau of Biologi 
were in camp at Quaking Asp 
the purpose of making a surye} 
on the mountain. 

We had, very naturally, cha 
a great many cattle scattered 
Kaibab, but I am satisfied that 
countered eight deer for ever 
There are perhaps 5000 cows 01 
tain, and if this ratio could be 
the basis of an equation it woul 
some 40,000 deer ranged in 
which is too large an estimate 
observers have variously estima 
at from 20,000 to 50,000, and ¢ 
smaller figure cannot be any to 

After leaving Quaking Asp 
made a side pack into the | 
country before returning to B 
Point. The long-timbered plat 
section reach far out into the ea 
extended fingers of a giant hanc 
sheer-walled gorges between. 
been taking their toll of the h 
neighborhood, too, for we fou 
casses of a number of deer. 

A month had elapsed since 
railroad at Lund, a month of 
interest in a wonderful land. T 
we returned at last to the Vat 
log cabin. 

We started at noon on the | 
ride down the Kaibab Trail to 
way of Bright Angel Creek. At 
the bottom the way narrowed to 
through which the stream pouré 
places the walls, rising hundrec 
each side, were no farther apa 
width of the creek, necessitat 
crossing; and there were mar 
where we rode straight down ' 
our horses stepping warily ame 
pery submerged bowlders of the 
It seemed that fully half our t 
water for five miles through that 
and we forded the stream over ¢ 
inthat distance. This cafion,m! 


ten yards across, floored by a 
and with only a slender strip 
e far overhead, is a unique 
iil. Just at dark we came out 
hantom Camp in the Bright 
3s, a few hundred yards from 


make the climb to the south 
afion during the cool of the 


's later we stood on that rim 
back across for a farewell 
e Kaibab. A strange desert 


1 rim there were tiny patches 
ere the first heavy frosts had 
faves of the aspens along the 
Xaibab. And we wondered if 
(ul bit of country would be 
_a wilderness playground; 
of all the great outdoors where 
b as we had, for a day, a month 
id follow the trails through 
and cafion. 

jhernmost strip of Kaibab 
reserved intact, virgin and 
‘{t stands today, for the whole 
ple. There area dozen sound, 
tfor preserving it and not one 


} examine a pack-trail park on 
/. in its relation to the tourist 


\ utmost capacity as a stock- 
ity. It is also likely that it 
to somewhere near the limit 
tural possibilities. At least, 
‘ that both these statements 
jide of the mark. Its future 
ion, must be along some other 
t: tourist business, the richest 
| is yet to be developed. 

reat playground and its po- 
ve vast. Its scenic attrac- 
nique of their sort, and they 
(; that is yet to be viewed 
time by the great bulk of the 
lice; the magnificent painted 
i, the phantom city of tinted 
pires unrolling beneath the 
2 crimson miles of the Cedar 
exquisitely etched by erosion; 
(, aceceptedly the superior of 
aks; Navaho Lake and the 
3 of Duck Creek, its waters 


‘stern brook trout; the hun- 
dwellings and the 200-mile 
Termilion Cliffs; on through 
‘the vast Kaibab Forest and 
‘Point on the north rim of 
rates cafion. Imagine, then, 
1 that from end to end, in a 
emits the camper to spend 

of his nights in the open 
ich as a tent for his shelter; 
{ps of his own choosing, 
§1 heavily forested areas, open 
8 or in the wide desert spaces, 


sky for his canopy; buying 
' the scattered ranch houses; 
« chickens and eggs direct 
1 to the camp fire, delicious 
nmelons and fruits of a score 
s Do you imagine that the 
l)ass up such a trip after they 
Sountry? They will not! 


Field for Sportsmen 


lso great possibilities for the 

addition to the attractions 
Winobile tourist; possibilities 
been exploited by the local 
‘brought to the notice of the 
ar, The one which I con- 
oly the greatest potential 
|| one that, as far as I know, 
jn called to the attention of 
|he remaining bands of mus- 
gein the Escalante, the sand 
@t of Kanab, the Sandrock 
ur the rims and in the desert 
Arizona Strip, instead of a 
: Eeerverted into good round 


| our Sportsmen spend their 
i hunting trips that constitute 
“) vacations—deer, elk and 
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moose hunting, grouse, duck and quail 
shooting. Thousands make annual trips 
to distant shooting grounds and would 
welcome some new form of hunting. Why 
not the king of all sports—a mustang 
hunt? A hunt for antlered animals has 
all the thrill of a game of dominoes when 
compared to a hunt for the wild horse of 
the desert. There is some kick in bear 
hunting, but all of it that has fallen to my 
lot compares favorably with gunning for 
cottontails when Gontrasted to a wild- 
horse drive. 

There are scores of young ranchers who 
would guarantee a wild horse to each 
member of a party of outsiders that would 
come in for a wild-pony hunt. The sports- 
man could take his choice and have his 
brand run on a roped mustang, to be 
later freed to run with his wild brothers; 
or the guides would gentle a yearling or 
two-year-old mustang colt, descended 
straight from the chargers of the first 
Spanish explorers, to be shipped home to 
the fortunate hunter. 

I made inquiry along that line and found 
that any of these desert riders would be 
overjoyed to handle mustang hunters from 
the outside, but they seemed somewhat 
doubtful as to anyone’s desiring to hunt 
for a mustang. 

“Take your own case,” I requested of 
each one in turn. ‘‘Wouldn’t you rather 
join in one good wild-horse chase than to 
hunt deer all the rest of your life?” 

The verdict was unanimous. They 
would. So would the average sportsman 
who has shot his quota of antlered game 
and is ready for some new form of sport. 
There are many such. The one deterrent 
would be the idea that a man must be 
an expert horseman to engage in a wild- 
horse drive. The guides will perform all the 
hairbreadth bits necessary to its consum- 
mation. I’m an admittedly rotten horse- 
man myself, yet there was more thrill in 
hazing the wildlings of the sandrocks than 
in anything in which I had indulged up to 
that time. It even surpassed the thrill 
of lifting my first mink from a trap twenty 
years back. 


The Tourists’ Greatest Magnet 


It has come to be an accepted fact that a 
national park is the one greatest magnet 


-to attract tourist travel, so well known in 


fact that none of the available mass of 
testimony need be cited in proof of the 
assertion. One of the chief reasons for this 
drawing power of a national park is the 
fact that it is common knowledge that every 
unit in the system has been chosen solely 
on its merits to a place of honor among 
the rest. One expects to find there the 
very best of its kind that the world affords. 
Next in order is the fact that a national 
park is largely a self-advertising affair. 
Park travel has assumed such tremendous 
proportions that it has become national 
news and is broadcast by the press. This 
self-starting, self-perpetuating publicity— 
publicity of the sort that attracts—has be- 
come so pronounced that tourist resorts 
removed from the vicinity of national 
parks are forced to wage national adver- 
tising campaigns setting forth their at- 
tractions in order to compete. The day 
will come, and come soon, when, instead of 
the usual fight against the establishment 
of a park on the grounds of its being a local 
white elephant, those communities not 
favored by an adjacent national park will 
be petitioning most earnestly for the es- 
tablishment of one in their neighborhood. 
It will then be too late, for the park system 
needs but a few more units to round it out 
as the most perfect chain of tourist at- 
tractions that the world has ever known or 
will know. The membership will then be 
closed for all time. 

A pack-trail park on the north rim of 
the Grand Cafion will make a worthy addi- 
tion. It is eligible for a place among the 
others. Its establishment will stand as a 
guaranty that this bit of the Southwest will 
come in for a great share of the tourist 
travel of the world. That is inevitable. It 
may require a few years before it comes in 
for sufficient publicity to attract any con- 
siderable crowds, but that publicity will be 
set under way of its own weight with its 
entrance into the system of parks. 

At the other end of the neighborhood 
stands Zion, not very well known at present, 
but destined to come into its own. Once 
the traveling public comes to know about 
the wonders of Zion—the desert Yosemite 
done in oils—they will visit the spot in 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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This battery has inside of it no wood whate 
The plates are insulated from each othet 
sheets of hard rubber pierced with 196, 
little threads. The rubber supplies durabil 
The threads give a uniform passage for 
amount and force of current, kept up ¢ 
saves you from the common experience ‘ 
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ith Studebaker 


—two years with Willard 
Wood-Insulated Batteries 


—~seven years with Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries 


ebaker Corporation has often demonstrated its 
ness to American car owners. Therefore it is not 
Peet Studebaker saw, seven years ago, that the 
‘of Threaded Rubber Insulation meant a new and 
J of automobile starting and lighting battery. 

yre either Willard or Studebaker was willing to say: 
/ Willard Battery still better than the Willard Wood- 
‘Battery that has in the past faithfully served so 
‘debaker owners,’ they waited two years, during 
inew battery was tested in a large number of cars 
-onditions of service. 

che evidence was too positive to be doubted and the 
ir Corporation adopted Willard Threaded Rubber 
18 their standard of original equipment. 

ar-builders, too, were interested in this thorough 
} a new battery principle. Like Studebaker they 


| 
| 


= 


required positive evidence before changing from the Willard 
Wood-Insulated Battery which they had been using. Today 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batteries are standard equipment 
on 134 makes of cars and trucks, and are purchased for re- 
placement by hundreds of thousands of car owners. 

The results of the widespread adoption of Threaded Rubber 
Insulation are visible on a national scale. They are seen in 
the elimination of complaints to car builders, in the reduction 
of repairs and recharging done by battery service stations, in 
longer average life of automobile batteries, in the higher volt- 
age, or ‘“‘punch”’ that starts two million engines. 

You can still buy the reliable Willard Wood-Insulated Bat- 
tery. It represents the best value that Willard’s long expe- 
rience can put into it. 

But it costs only a little more to get that same good Willard 
value plus Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


) the Builders of these Motor Cars and Trucks who install Willard Batteries 
| as standard equipment have always used Willards 


Bell Daniels Fremont Hupmobile Lexington Nelson-LeMoon Sayers Titan 

| Bessemer Dart Fulton Hurlburt Little Giant Ogren Seagrave Towmotor 

lly Biddle-Crane Davis GMC Imperial MHC Oldsmobile Selby Traffic 
Brown Day-Elder Gardner Independent Marmon Paige Service Transport 

: Bridgeport Defiance Garford Indiana McFarlan Paterson Shaw Tray lor 
Case Denby Giant Jewett Menominee Phianna Signal Ultimate 
Chevrolet Dependable Gotfredson Jordan Mercedes Pierce-Arrow Standard Velie 
Clermont Diamond T EGis Kalamazoo Mercer R & V Knight Standard 8 Vim 
Clydesdale Dodge Hahn Kelly-Springfield | Meteor (Piqua) Rainier eee d Mita 

Cole : Dorris Hawkeye Kimball Metz Raleigh ot ephel ree 

| Collier Dort (Export) Henney Kissel Miller Reo Stoventon Wills Sainte Claire 

é Colonial Elcar Highway Koehler Mitchell Richelieu Studebaker UAileor 
Commerce FWD Holmes Krebs Monroe Riddle Stutz Winther 
Crawford Fifth Ave. Coach Holt Lease Nash Romer Thomart Winton 
Cunningham Franklin Huffman Lewis-Hall Nash Six Rowe Tiffin Wolverine 
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strike a joyous 
happy medium be- 
tween light farce 
and broad comedy. 
Christie’s recent 
satires have set a 
new standard for 
short film comedies. 


These two-reel 
gems of fun are 
based on real stories. 
They present young 
men and women of 
the highest ability 
as comedy artists. 
They are all clean, 
and can be depend- 
ed on to 


Entertain 
the Whole 
Family 


Progressive the- 
atres everywhere 
are showing Chris- 
tie Comedies—and 
there is one in your 
neighborhood. 


Like all of Educa- 
tional’s Short Sub- 
jects, Christie Com- 
edies can be identi- 
fied by the Edu- 
cational Pictures 
trade-mark on the 
film and on lobby 
displays in theatre 
entrances. 


When You See This, 
Go In— 

It’s the Sign of 

a Whole Evening’s 
Entertainment 


“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM™ 


EDUCATIONAL 


FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. HAMMONS, President 


Executive Offices 
New York 
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(Continued from Page 99) 

droves. Imagine, then, the pack-trail 
park of the Kaibab at one end and Zion at 
the other extremity, with a 150-mile play- 
ground between. If such a combination 
will not clinch its share of the traveling 
publie’s attention for all time, then there’s 
no combination on the face of our map that 
will do it. There is no need to cite classic 
examples of the sudden swift rise of other 
national parks to vast popularity. All that 
is well known; and no spot lacking those 
same potentialities will be selected for a 
place in the chain. 

Not all the Kaibab Forest should be set 
aside as a park. Perhaps less than half of 
it will answer the purpose, and ideally so, 
leaving the rest in the national forest. 
That strip should be along the full length 
of the southern extremity of the mountain, 
a margin some twenty or twenty-five 
miles in width and ranging the full east- 
and-west length of the forest. 

There are many sound reasons why that 
particular strip will constitute an ideal 
pack-trail park. It will include the heads 
of all the wonderful gorges that break back 
from the Grand Cafion, and the rims and 
depths of that great chasm itself, an area 
of virgin wilderness twenty miles wide that 
will flank it all, and still leave the greater 
half of the Kaibab, the northern portion, 
clear down to where it blends into the 
desert, for the perpetual summer grazing 
ground for the flocks of the stockmen of 
Southern Utah and the Arizona Strip. 
Its south-central areas, out on Bright Angel 
Point, and from that spot to the take-off of 
the Kaibab Trail that leads down over the 
rims to Bright Angel Creek, will afford 
camp sites for thousands of tourists without 
in the least disturbing the possibility of a 
wilderness playground on round the rims 
to the west. : 


The Lure of Isolation 


A series of trails could be built down into 
the various cafions and to the cliff dwellers’ 
abodes; a saddle-horse company—such as 
that which exists in Glacier—put in oper- 
ation to handle parties for trail trips of any 
length. Also that particular stretch along 
the north rim would constitute the best 
of all game preserves. It would include 
summer range for thousands of deer; late- 
fall range in the brush-covered areas of Big 
and Little Sawatts cafions, where the 
western herds congregate after the snow 
drives them off the main mountain; simi- 
lar late-fall range in North and Saddle 
cafions for the deer that drop off the east 
slope of the mountain. Best of all, it will 
be quite self-sustaining in regard to its 
winter range for the deer—that one chief 
obstacle to game preservation in the West- 
ern hills and the chief lack of nearly all 
game preserves. There is winter feed 
grounds for 20,000 head of deer in the 
breaks and cafions, side hills and sandrock 
benches under the rims, one vast jungle of 
brush upon which they may browse. 

Its possibilities as an antelope preserve 
have already been mentioned. On to the 
west of the Fish Tail a few bands of the 
rare desert bighorn sheep still range in 
the breaks, and it is probable that these ani- 
mals would work round into the sanctuary 
in sufficient numbers to form the nucleus 
of the bands that would one day repopulate 
the sandrock benches with the wild sheep 
of the desert. In fact, it holds forth every 
appeal to the Nature lover and camper; 
unexplored gorges and pinnacles that have 
never been climbed, a challenge to those 
with mountain-climbing proclivities; cliff 
dwellings in hundreds for those who would 
prospect in the haunts of past peoples. It 
is all here! 

The popularity of summer motoring and 
camping is further evidenced by an item 
in a recent bulletin of the Colorado State 
Highways Commission, the substance of 
which is as follows: 

A total of 617,285 automobiles entered 
Canada for touring purposes during the 
last calendar year, according to returns 
compiled by the Canadian Department of 
Customs, an increase of 561.6 per cent over 
the previous year, when 93,300 cars were 
registered. . . Experts of the parks 
branch of the Canadian Government cal- 
culated that this motor traffic represents 
an expenditure in Canada of more than 
$108,000,000. And so on. 

Now, that is all as it should be. Canada 
is our neighbor and we shall always gladly 
spend our American money within her 
domain. Yet we should not overdo it to 
the point where the big bulk of our tourist 
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money would be spent beyond our own 
borders. Before that time comes we had 
better discover just what it is that attracts 
those American millions to Canada, and 
then take steps to retain a few similar at- 
tractions on our side of the line and keep 
at least a part of those dollars at home. 
The one great attraction of the Canadian 
Northwest is its wild, rugged scenery and 
the wilderness areas of the Canadian 
Rockies, a paradise for the camper. It 
hardly seems plausible that many of those 
who motored over the Canadian North- 
west went there with the purpose of 
viewing the development of the country, 
its cities, its farms and its power sites; 
though of course those things were of 
interest. But that interest was incidental, 
not the primary attraction that drew the 
crowds. It must be confessed that the 
wilderness itself was largely the magnet 
that drew them. 

That one little group of statistics is an 
illuminating point in the evidence that 
under certain conditions a wilderness area 
is not a white elephant; that a plea for 
its retention need not be urged on merely 
sentimental or recreational platforms; but 
that there are also economic potentialities 
in the preservation of a few pack-trail 
parks. Those figures are tangible proof 
that now, since our own wilderness is pass- 
ing, the wilderness of Canada is calling to 
the millions of our outdoor-loving people. 
Also, they constitute a flat refutation of 
the old ery that certain localities are too 
isolated to attract tourist travel, even if 
it had not already been proved fallacious by 
the present travel in isolated communities 
where, a few years ago, that same cry was 
raised. 

The motorist is hunting for isolation, 
provided that it is accessible. Otherwise 
those millions would not have gone to 
Canada in search of it. It is reaching the 
point where the recitation of the number of 
long miles from any point on the railroad, 
instead of acting as a deterrent to motor 
travel, operates as an incentive to encour- 
age it, a challenge. 

Those figures, viewed from any possible 
angle, stand as a signpost pointing to the 
advisability of retaining a few bits of 
wilderness playground within our own 
borders, and the Kaibab is a good place to 
begin. 

It may appear that the recitation of 
automobile-travel statistics is inconsist- 
ent—unrelated to any program of creating 
a few pack-trail parks. But the motorist 
of today is the potential patron of the 
pack-trail park of tomorrow. Canvass the 
campers in free automobile camp grounds 
of your own city and you’ll find them 
for it, 99 per cent strong. Besides, it 
is not the purpose of the national-park 
service to exclude auto campers from these 
wilderness areas. There will be automo- 
bile camps, located in the best availablé 
spots, to accommodate all who may come, 
but with automobile roads that would ac- 
complish no purpose save that of clutter- 
ing up the landscape excluded. 

Much might be written of the future 
economic possibilities of a pack-trail park, 
taking those figures of Canadian travel and 
the present economic status of certain of 
our own national parks as the basis of 
premise; but that would be encroaching 
upon the realm of surmise and theory, 
while it is the purpose here to present only 
known facts. One such, and one that has 
its significance, is the fact that during the 
past season in the Grand Cafion National 
Park, on its south rim just across from the 
Kaibab, there were 9434 tourists who fol- 
lowed the trails for one or more days on 
horseback or on mules. 


Well-Meaning Obstructionists 


There is only one obstacle to our having 
this strip of the Kaibab for a wilderness 
playground. It is now in a national forest, 
and the forest service believes that it should 
remain as such. The forest service is a 
splendid organization. It is my privilege 
to have a number of forest rangers among 
my friends. They are a fine body of men, 
those rangers, with a vast loyalty to the 
service. It is the very strength of that 
departmental loyalty that constitutes the 
chief obstacle to the creation of a park in 
the Kaibab. Since that boundless belief 
in the service has built it up to its present 
proportions and efficiency, it is quite nat- 
ural that the ,whole of its personnel can 
see no valid reason why any area is not far 
better left under its authority than trans- 
ferred to that of another. 


But there are other po 
By far the greater part of 
forests is privately owned. 
holdings constitute a sup 
well into the future without 
our publicly owned rese 
ever, is no argument ag 
thinning and regrowing t 
national forests. But the K; 
a whole lies an average of - 
miles from the railroad over 
ber must be shipped. Any 
timber there could mean on 
an effort to block the esta] 
park along that slender soy 
the Kaibab. A few logging ¢ 
forever destroy the possibilit 
ing this bit of the last virg 
ready there has been at le 
in there making tentative es 
timber on certain areas. If 
in that forest, 200 miles off: 
will constitute a crime aga 
American people; perhapsn 
a malicious intent, but thr 
loyalty carried to an unhealt 
at best through some trai 
reasoning so unsound as to aj 


For Future Sect 


We will grant without qu 
present forest service will n 
of such a program; but the 
the present authorities cov 
they wished is cited as the b 
ble reasons why the Kaibak 
safe until that strip along 
extremity has been set asi 
Safe enough under the presei 
officials, as their past cou 
shown; but the power that 
to wreck it by executive aut! 
be vested in any officials wh 
them in a few years, a few 
next hour. And for just so 
successive official is vested 
authority to grant the sale 
without recourse to the will 
but solely upon his own per 
and judgment, for just thai 
Kaibab be insecure. Nom 
how high his aims or how gre 
his loyalty, can predict with 
certainty the course which 
may follow; so it must not 
in the least sense a reflect 
present forestry officials to 
only means of making certa 
rity of that strip of the Kai 
aside as a park. 

There is a simple method 
may determine your own 
matter. Personify yourself 
ican public. You own the Ke 
stands, a national forest. Yo 
that strip if it is set aside : 
your case it is merely a tral 
account to another; simply 
where you desire to have 
carried in your interests. Yo 
to bother with minor details 

However, if you prefer to 
there are a few major fact 
Any presentation of the co 
sibilities of the Kaibab wil 
figures, so remember to ¢ 
with a broad national outl 
the local slant. It is doubt 
right sale of every stick of 
strip along the southern e 
which is herein suggested fot 
pay the operating costs of th 
for a period of ten days; bi 
two months to make sure. 
that angle, the figures will s 
small. 

If the day ever comes wh 
such desperate need of the 
millions of feet of lumber 1 
an act of Congress will al 
make it available. In the} 
will not have suffered a shri 
by holding it, for that day 0 
utilization will not come ul 
private holdings of timber 
depleted, when transportati 
nearer than 200 miles from 
It will be worth far more to 
it is today. Do not allowa 
details to obscure the main 
particular point. ae 

Remember just this: If! 
not constitute good sou 
just why is the greater sh 
timber supply being held bys 
investors today? 
~Editor’s Note—This is 
articles by Mr. Evarts. 
an early issue. 
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yurs every month going over 
yoks, comparing the canceled 
ithe bank statements, and try- 
hem conform; and they never 
| thirty-seven years! They 
ther!”’ : 
ng as you draw checks with- 
them on your stubs, or forget 
the amounts!” she retorted. 
ld rob you!” 

aild would want to rob me!” 
gently. “I should hate to go 
sxxpecting to be taken advan- 
eated in some way at every 
ther lose my money than my 
an nature.” F 

y do you get into this stew 
?” asked Miss Wiggin. 

you insist that I shall do so, 
lamented. 

remarked Tutt, laying down 
shting a cigarette. ‘‘He knows 
here’s a point where any man 
temptation and that every- 
ing banks—makes mistakes! 
“i up his figures, and simply 


! He’s just lazy, that’s all!” 
!” answered Mr. Tutt. ‘“‘I 
the figures on my counterfoils 
if I wanted to—and if there 
ean add as well as you can, 
nyhow, they use adding ma- 
» banks. Machines don’t— 
imnistakes! I never heard of 
ng an error yet, in all the 
rears 99 

,dn’t know it if they had,” re- 
itner. “‘You acknowledge you 
seeded in balancing your own 
No wonder, either, when you 
round town all night like a 
it a cent in your pocket, and 
. blank check from the night 
stor and cash it on the Cen- 
‘riminal negligence! You de- 
\7our money !”’ 

‘se any it will be time enough 
{k!” replied Mr. Tutt stiffly. 


a you'll go on signing every 
‘shoved at you without look- 
2 St. Vitus’ dance, delirium 
j senile hysteria the first of 
{ simply because you won’t 
«ble to make a note of what 
(aw while away from the office, 
stubs of those you draw when 
to sign your name on any 
body can read it.’ 
legibly as any of you!”’ re- 
tt with dignity. ‘‘Anyhow, 
i no difficulty in reading my 
41, after all, that’s the im- 
i, isn’t it? As for filling out 
-\raggs does all that for me. 
i I draw a check outside— 
‘remember the amount.” 
€ mischievously at Miss Wig- 
} a face at him in return and 
id to pick up the scattered 
Ihe she placed upon his desk 
| LES, 


le said. “In that pile are the 
vhers returned by the bank 
ith’s statement, and in this 
.ecks Scraggs has just drawn 
In payment of your bills that 
2st of the month. Now be a 
look them all over carefully.” 
over fiddlesticks!’’ retorted 
in pretended wrath. ‘‘Not 
1; do I pay Scraggs for? I re- 
Kit that infernal bank state- 
41 don’t care what it says. 
a I’d rather go bankrupt. As 
tir checks, I suppose I’ve got 
gut I really don’t see why 
llie shouldn’t do it for me.” 
rigible!”’ grumbled Tutt as 
‘nsed out the cups and called 
Uback the table. ‘But some 
= may happen!” 
ger!” shouted his partner 
/.\“Get out of my office! Here, 
4nd me those checks! How’s 
1d. Hancock?” 
Iyer affixed his name to the 
U pile with a flourish worthy of 
imself. 


t |\s not peculiar in his distaste 
of elementary bookkeeping, 
1 by most professional men. 
not contemplate with dread 
comparison of the bank’s 
Our own—up to that mo- 
uy accurately ascertained 


balance? Why is it that we who faithfully 
and even cheerfully perform most of the 
routine duties of our humdrum lives, find 
it difficult if not impossible to bring our- 
selves to fill out our check stubs and add up 
the amounts upon the counterfoils? To do 
so requires no knowledge of bookkeeping or 
accountancy. It demands only accuracy, 
which involves only the ability to add. Yet 
when a professional man keeps his own 
accounts his books will almost inevitably 
reveal inaccuracies in addition. His check 
book refuses to synchronize with the bank 
balance. Both can’t be right, but his own 
error is lost in a mass of detail, and after 
poring over his accounts for an hour with- 
out result he throws up his hands in de- 
spair, concludes that the bank is probably 
right, and accepts its figures, although—as 
some of us know—banks do sometimes 
make mistakes. 
ar 
S THE afternoon wore on, the benign 
effect of the Teague and Teague wore 
off, leaving Scraggs more depressed than 
ever, and tortured with a devouring thirst. 
The taste of the whisky had roused in him 
sleeping lion that seemed clawing him to 
its. 
caged in there together. Mr. Tutt had 
signed the checks and handed them to him 
on his way out of the office, and now the 
scrivener kept doggedly on at his monthly 
task of placing each one with its accom- 
panying bill in a properly addressed 
stamped envelope. There were a lot of 
them, and everybody had left the office, as 
he had intended that they should, long 
before he finished. Mr. Gill was coming at 
half past five with the case of Teague and 
Teague, and although Scraggs knew that it 
was impossible for him to pay for it he 
nevertheless did not wish to lose his hold on 
the bootlegger, who, after all, was an old 
friend. Meantime the menagerie inside 
him grew more and more ravenous. Maybe 
Gill would let him have another pint! 
Scraggs kept on folding the bills, inserting 
the checks and laboriously addressing the 
envelopes. He did not stamp or seal them 
in the cage however. To lick the mucilage 
under the circumstances would have been 
too desperate a torture. He would wait 
and moisten the lot with one fell swoop of 
Willie Toothaker’s sponge. 

He had just finished addressing the last 
envelope when Mr. Gill entered. 

‘Well, Mr. Scraggs,’’ he said good- 
naturedly, “how about it? Shall I bring 
up that case? It’s right down in my bus at 
the bottom of the freight elevator. I’m 
practically giving it to you for one hundred 
and twenty, but you’re an old customer.” 

Scraggs was suffering an excruciating 
agony. The lion’s claws were deep in his 
viscera. He swallowed, finding difficulty in 
replying to Mr. Gill; all of which Mr. Gill 
duly observed. This time the latter held no 
package in his hand. 

“I’m sorry,”’ Scraggs answered at length 
in a husky voice, ‘‘but I really can’t afford 
the money.”’ He did not have the nerve to 
ask Gill if he ever let anything go retail— 
broke a case. 

“Only a hundred and twenty!” repeated 
Gill encouragingly. ‘‘Last you forever!” 

Hesauntered through the offices, glanced 
into the chamber sacred to Mr. Tutt, and 
stood looking through Miss Wiggin’s win- 
dow, giving the poison time to work. 

Meantime Scraggs sat rigid at his desk, 
his bloodshot eyes hypnotized by an oblong 
piece of paper which he now for the first 
time perceived lying inconspicuously at one 
side of the blotter—a check bearing the 
almost undecipherable signature of Mr. 
Tutt to the order of Jno. E. Watts for one 
hundred and twenty dollars! 

One hundred and twenty dollars! The 
precise amount. He experienced a con- 
traction of the larynx and a slight numbing 
of his motor centers. One hundred and 
twenty dollars! Just the price of a case! 
How had he happened to omit to put the 
check in its proper envelope? He ran his 
finger through the pile, found the one ad- 
dressed to Jno. E. Watts, opened it, and 
discovered there was a check in it already 
for one hundred and twenty dollars! He 
must have drawn two checks for the same 
bill! He remembered now that Watts was 
Mr. Tutt’s grocer, and the Watts check was 
the last one he had drawn before going out 
to lunch. He had duplicated it on his re- 
turn. Everything had gone double about 
that time. 


It was as if he and the lion were | 
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Furnace Comfort for Small Homes 


No Cold Rooms 


This new way keeps the 
whole house warm 


ERE is adequate heat, 
modern warm-air heat, 
for small homes with or 
without basements. A heater 
that heats the whole house. 


It is called the Estate Hea- 
trola and authorities say it 
is changing the heating 
habits of the nation. The 78- 
year-old Estate Stove Com- 
pany makes and guarantees it. 


If you are living in an under- 
heated house, we urge you 
to get the facts without delay. 


Furnace comfort 


The Heatrola is a practical 
and proved efficient warm- 
air heating device of the most 
modern type. Burns any sort 
of fuel. You can place it in one 
of the living rooms and have 
no cold rooms in your house. 


Great volumes of warm, 
moist air are supplied to 
every room—upstairs and 
downstairs, and changed 
twice each hour—the most 
healthful heat, as any doctor 
will tell you. 


Looks like a phonograph 
Beautifully designed, and 
finished in rich grained ma- 
hogany, the Heatrola looks 
like a handsome phonograph. 
You can rub it and dust it 
with a cloth, just as you do 
your furniture. 

The finish is of vitreous en- 
amel, baked on, hence smooth 
as glass and everlasting. 


No stoves to tend. No black 
iron or nickel to polish. No 
fireplaces or inadequate 
heating devices this new 
way. The Heatrola marks 
a new era in home heating. 


Note, too, it is as easily 
moved as a stove, so if you 
rent you can take it with 
you when you move. Burns 
any sort of coal, also wood. 


Where to see one 


See the Heatrola at leading 
furniture, hardware stores 
and at heating contractors’. 
Or, mail the coupon for com- 
plete and interesting details 
postpaid. 


Edtale 
HEREATROLA 


Mave By THE Estate Stove Co., HAamMiIL_ton, On10— 
BuiLperRs Since 1845 of THE FAMous EsTATE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES 


If you prefer a basement 
furnace 


—check the coupon for booklet 
and full information about Estate 
Sanitary Warm-Air Furnaces, in 
pipe and pipeless models. All cast- 


é 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FREE BOOK “** MAIL THIS 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
(Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, San Francisco.) 


Send me free information regarding heating sys- | 
tem checked below and name of nearest dealer. 

O ESTATE HEATROLA | 

Estate Sanitary Warm-Air Furnace | 


O Pipeless Model 0 Pipe Model 
ironconstruction; five-year guaran- 
teed fire-pot; ball-bearing grate; Hane 
new-typegrateshaker;swingingva- StreetorR. F..D._ 
por tank; many other fine features. City and State 
eee ree | SEES tel at eens oot | 
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Watch This 


Column 
NIVERSAL is releasing a 


new photo-drama this 
week entitled ‘Driven, which, 
in my estimation, should occupy 
a place in the moving-picture 
hall of fame. The picture, 
which is a Charles Brabin Pro- 
duction, is an epic of the Ken- 
tucky Hills and smacks of love 
and moonshine. It was made 
from a prize-winning story by 
Jay Gelzer, which appeared in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


CHARLES MACK and 
ELINOR FAIR in “DRIVEN” 


The people in the cast are little 
known to the screen, with two ex- 
ceptions, but their work is so excel- 
lent that from now on they must 
necessarily rank with many stars. 
A young man named Charles Mack 
is the feature by courtesy of David 
W. Griffith. The rest of the cast is 
ElinorFair, BurrMcIntosh, George 
Bancroft and Emily Fitzroy. 


When you have seen this remark- 
able picture I wish you would write 
to me and tell me how it impresses 
you. I want to know if you con- 
firm my judgment of it. If you 
know anything about life in the 
moonshine country, | know you 
will say that the picture is faithful 
to the people and their ways. The 
acting is superb. No other word 
can express it. 


Keep watch of all Universal re- 
leases and you will be more than 
repaid. Weare making some very 
unusual picture-plays and I believe 
they will help to convince you that 
you can’t see all that is best in pic- 
tures unless you see Universals. 
a 


The pleasure is all yours. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


PICTURE 


1600 Broadway, New Yor 


City 


THE SATURDAY 


A wicked but wonderful and fascinat- 
ingly clever scheme slowly formulated it- 
self in his mind. He could indorse Watts’ 
name on the back of the check and give it 
to Gill in payment for the whisky. The 
bootlegger could, of course, cash it on the 
strength of his own indorsement. He, 
Seraggs, would alter the stub; mark it 
“Canceled” or ‘‘Void.” At the end of 
the month he could abstract the check 
itself from among those returned from the 
bank without Mr. Tutt being any the 
wiser. There would be nothing to show 
that any such check had ever been issued! 
A chill ran along his spine and a dampness 
collected behind his ears! The only possi- 
bility of detection lay in the consequent 
failure of Mr. Tutt’s balance to agree with 
that of the bank; but this could be dis- 
regarded, since the two never balanced. 
Checks were always turning up which Mr. 
Tutt had forgotten entirely. The old law- 
yer rarely looked over his returned checks, 
but, should he do so, and even should he 
notice the second Watts check, indorsed 
and cashed by Mr. Gill, there would be 
nothing to arouse his suspicion, since the 
signature would be genuine. Even that 
situation, harmless as it probably would 
turn out to be, could be obviated just as he 
planned, by removing the check from the 
bundle and destroying it before handing 
the bank statement over to his employer. 
Every evidence of irregularity would be 
wiped out, except the bank’s debit charge 
of one hundred and twenty dollars on its 
statement, for which there would be no 
corresponding voucher. That discrepancy 
would not, however, necessarily involve 
him, since the voucher might have been 
lost or mislaid at the bank, and so not in- 
cluded with the others. If any question 
arose it would naturally be assumed that 
the missing check was one of those ir- 
responsibly cashed by Mr. Tutt upon some 
one of his nocturnal rambles about town. 
Scraggs’ woozy brain grasped all these an- 
gles in an instant; they were in his line of 
business. The lion tore at his vitals, roaring 
in his ears, drowning the voice of con- 
science. He must satisfy it, quench its 
thirst! 

With an astonishing facility he reversed 
the check, and wrote swiftly across the 
back the name “Jno. E. Watts.” 

“All right,’”’ he said nonchalantly. ‘‘You 
don’t mind a check, do you?” 

“Not if it’s good!” laughed Mr. Gill, 
taking it. ‘‘Who’s this Watts?” 

“Mr. Tutt’s grocer,’”’ answered Scraggs. 
“T was just going to mail it to him, when 
he came in himself and asked for cash. 
Rather than have all the bother of cancel- 
ing the check and charging it off, I had him 
indorse it. If you’d prefer the money I’ll 
go downstairs and get it for you at the 
bank. No, I can’t either, at this hour— 
5:30.” 

“T don’t want cash,’”’ answered Gill. “I 
guess I can take a chance on Ephraim 
Tutt’s signature for a hundred and twenty 
dollars. Where’ll you have the stuff?” 

There was no place in Scraggs’ tiny bed- 
room to conceal even a phial from the 
watchful eye of his landlady. Another 
bright idea occurred to him. 

“Bring it up here!” he said. 


Iv 


HERE were times during the ensuing 

month when Scraggs achieved a blurred 
sort of happiness. These were the evenings 
when, under a pretense of having work to 
do, he stayed on at the office, and locking 
himself in after the departure of the Lithu- 
anian scrubwomen, surrendered himself to 
the consolation of the Teague and Teague. 
Yet no sooner did he, on these occasions, 
take down his old fur-trimmed overcoat 
and put it on, than he invariably began to 
experience such pangs of contrition as to 
make his life almost unendurable. These 
usually lasted throughout the night, and 
until he got safely back into his cage the 
following morning. 

From that time on, habit would reassert 
itself, and he would go through the motions 
of his various duties with an appearance of 
calmness which in reality concealed sicken- 
ing apprehension. 

For he could not bring himself to look 
Mr. Tutt in the face. With the others in the 
office he affected a strange and unbecoming 
bravado. All sensed something the matter 
with the old man. They had always looked 
upon him as one already dead; and this 
galvanic return to life under an unseen 
stimulus had something grotesque and even 
terrible about it. As the days passed he 
became, during his intervals of sobriety, 
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more and more fearful lest in some unex- 
pected fashion his crime should be revealed. 
Every casual remark, every look, exchanged 
between Tutt and Willie Toothaker, Miss 
Sondheim, Miss Wiggin or Bonnie Doon 
seemed charged with significance. Any ref- 
erence to a bank statement made him 
nearly swoon. He pictured his guilt discov- 
ered, the officers of the law summoned, him- 
self locked in a prison cell—the Tombs! 

At such times the wire cage in which he 
sat became the symbol of the dock in the 
criminal court in which he would eventually 
be tried and hear his doom pronounced. 
He particularly feared Miss Wiggin. Her 
eye seemed to be in every place. As for 
Willie Toothaker, the gibes and taunts of 
that young imp, which heretofore he had re- 
garded as but the harmless vaporings of an 
adolescent mind, now appeared to Scraggs 
as laden with deep and hidden meanings. 
Humorous references to his coat seemed 
somehow almost equivalent to direct ac- 
cusations of guilt. 

He aged perceptibly during the three 
weeks of torture through which he passed, 
becoming furtive, apologetic, palpably more 
feeble and uncertain in his movements. 
Willie declared that he could hear the hard- 
ening of Scraggs’ arteries. It was bad enough 
by day, when he had the momentum of 
thirty-seven years of habit behind him to 
bolster him up and shove him along. But at 
night, to the fear of discovery was added the 
excoriation of his conscience. From the 
moment when at five o’clock he turned and 
slipped his right arm through the sleeve of 
his fur-trimmed coat, to the following morn- 
ing when he rehung it upon its hook, he was 
the prey to aremorse far more bitter than the 
suffering of his unsatisfied thirst. The con- 
sciousness that he had betrayed Mr. Tutt’s 
confidence, had turned upon and stung him 
like a snake in the grass, made his nights a 
hell. He had robbed his benefactor. He 
was as despicable as Judas. He could no 
longer sleep, no longer eat.. The only thing 
that kept him going was the Teague and 
Teague. 

The end of the month—the shortest in 
the year—leaped towards him. Three more 
days, and the bulky envelope containing 
the evidence of his crime—the monthly 
bank statement with its accompanying 
bundle of canceled vouchers—would be de- 
livered in the morning mail. Suppose Miss 
Wiggin, or even Mr. Tutt, should happen 
to get to the office ahead of him, open the 
envelope, check off the vouchers against 
the statement, and discover the second 
check for one hundred and twenty dollars 
with the forged indorsement? Jail for him! 
Worse than that, the look of sadness in Mr. 
Tutt’s eyes! He could not chance it. He 
must get that check from the bank and 
destroy it before it could be returned to his 
employer. 

Unable to trust his shaking fingers to 
indite a letter to the bank, he picked one 
out on Miss Sondheim’s typewriter, re- 
questing the cashier to ‘“‘deliver to bearer 
check for $120 drawn by me February 4th, 
to the order of Jno. E. Watts.’”’ This he 
signed ‘‘Ephraim Tutt, per E. S.,”’ and at 
the noon hour delivered it himself, stating 
that he would return later for the reply. 
An hour afterwards when he went back to 
the window, in place of the long envelope 
containing the check possession of which he 
sought, he was handed a note addressed to 
Ephraim Tutt, Esq., stating that in response 
to the latter’s request the bank had searched 
its files and found no such check as that de- 
scribed. It appeared that a check for one 
hundred and twenty dollars to the order of 
Jno. E. Watts had in fact been presented for 
payment through the Chemical National 
Bank and paid on February sixth, but was 
dated February first, not February fourth. 
Should this be the check desired they would 
be pleased to return same if so advised, 
and meantime they respectfully begged to 
remain, EF. and O. E., and so on, and so on, 
his obedient servants, World without End, 
Amen! The Utopia Trust Co., per O. M. 
Fithian, 2d Cashier. 
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CRAGGS’ relief on learning that the 

forged check had not been deposited for 
collection was but momentary, for it was 
immediately followed by the ghastly reali- 
zation that outstanding in the hands of a 
man like Gill it was infinitely more dan- 
gerous. He at once became convinced that 
the bootlegger intended to hold it over his 
head as a club with which to blackmail him 
for the rest of his life, to compel him to com- 
mit forgery after forgery until finally he 
should be abandoned to the harsh mercies 


of the criminal law. He 
fancied that Gill had been 
silly story about the grocej 
He now perceived that it 
fooled anybody, much legs { 
legger. He would be comi 
time now demanding more; 
mere hundred and twenty , 
Gill would try to stick hi! 
sands—thousands! Alarm. 
ture might hold in store ty 
to water. What an aliec| 
been to forge Watts’ name; 
He must get the check |! 
somehow—anyhow! 

The possibility that Gill; 
the check occurred to him, b 
the bootlegger would haye. 
again asking for another, 
going to suck his blood, str) 
skin from his old bones! ', 
month under these circum 
the check should be presenti 
in the meantime, which se 
no longer held any special t 
It was now simply a quartic 
would begin his fiendish sc) 
mail. 
The bootlegger made his a) 
very afternoon. He came at) 
while all the staff, includit 
were still there, and walked 
cage and thrust his hand thr) 
To the half-fainting Scragg 
through the apertures of th) 
like that of a hideous, grinn, 

“Well,”’ he said in a cireun| 
“how about it? Want an} 
stuff? I can let you have: 
lasts.” 

Scraggs, bewildered, ra 
through the half dozen spik 
protruding from his wither 
did not look as if he harbore; 
poses—any other, at least, ; 
plied by his profession. 

‘“How’d you like the last‘ 

“All right,” croaked Sei 
clicking. 

The next thing, he felt s) 
an order from Gill to slip hi 
five hundred dollars. That,| 
why he had come so early int} 
in order to terrorize him witl: 
disclosure before the firm. _ 

“‘S’pose anybody elsehere- 
er—associates—might like - 
thing?” breathed Gill almo: 

A huge relief, almost lik: 
vaded Scraggs. He shook 
decision. 

“No, no! But meet me | 
hall. I’ll join you in two mil! 
in a guttural tone, and Gi 
appointed glance around th 
tantly walked out of the door | 
he had entered so shortly be! 

“Look here,’ demanded § 
confronted each other in the | 
elevator, ““why haven’t yol 
check for a hundred and t 
I gave you?” 

“IT did, next morning,” rep} 
you suppose I can afford to 
and wait for me? Not me! } 
it moving.” A 

“Tt hasn’t been presented | 
persisted Scraggs, as if dist} 
bootlegger’s reply. | 


“That’s funny!” answerei 
posited it right off, as I tol 
own bank—the Chemical | 
must have gone through all } 
my account was credited wi 
against itlong ago.” | 

“Well, where the deyil is 1! 
the scrivener, now satisfied | 
ousness of Gill, but even mort 
lest some other person, 
have secured possession of th! 

““Where do you §) 
be?” 


“Hanged if I know!” replie 
bank ought to have it. Th 
paid it, because my bank g¢ 
Yes, sir, they must have tha 
less ”” and he paused hu 


“Unless what?” cried Scr 
oe 


“Unless some mouse - 
cluded Gill. ‘Say, if I can 
more today I must be hopP 
you want some, give me arin 

Thoroughly mystify 


savehim? Wasit concelvah le 
Utopia Trust Compa 
half the international | 
as powerful as the 
lost the check. It W 


place where men and motors 

race through canyons of the 
town—somewhere on the top of the 
world—there is a peak which dull 
care has never climbed. 


SS place where far beyond the 


You can go there light-hearted in a 


Jordan Playboy—for it’s always happy 
in the hills. 


Acar fora man’s man—that’s certain. 


Or for the girl who loves to take the 
open road with top’ down, in the 
summer time. 


Lighter than any on the road, for 

its wheelbase, rare in beauty and 

supremely balanced, as a fine car 

must be—distinctive as only a car of 

personality can be—the Playboy is an 

apt companion for all Americans who 
are never to grow old. 


A Million Miles from Dull Care 
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Strangely we have always underesti- 
mated the Playboy demand. 


We have never built enough. 


But we never will—you may be 
assured. 


There’s too much real fun in building 
a few less than the people want. 


It’s friendly, human—you know—to 
want to have something the other 
fellow can’t get. 


Frankly, the Playboy is built for those 
admirable people of good taste, who 
know how to distinguish high quality 
from extravagance—those rare indi- 
viduals to whom experience affords 
the possession of the pride of econ- 
omy, which is just another name for 
common sense. 
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TAPPAN 


GAS RANGES 


WITH THE ROUNDED 
CORNERS 


THE simple beauty of the Tappan 
gas range at once speaks of genu- 
ine fineness. And when you con 
sider all its modern refinements 
you can well understand why the 
Tappan stands as a leader among 
cooking devices—why it is so 
desirable in any kitchen. 
Compact, just right in height, 
with rounded corners and easily- 
cleaned porcelain-enamel finish, 
removable cast-iron oven bottom 
equipped with extra boiling lid, 
oven heat regulator and high 
burners—these are Tappan fea- 
tures that help youcook better and 
with the utmost convenience. 


The Tappan complete line gives 
you a wide selection of styles 
and prices. Write for a copy of 
the Tappan cook book and the 
name of your Tappan dealer. 


Dealers: The Tappan franchise 
in your community offers some 
unusual opportunities. 


iiie TAPPAN S2OVE GO: 
“MANSFIELD OHIO 


ESTABLISHED 1661 
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(Continued from Page 106) 
system of recording and balancing was au- 
tomatic and mechanically perfect. The 
Utopia Trust Company could not err, even 
if it could not forgive. But where was the 
check? 

“Who was that fellow that came in?” 
asked Tutt of Bonnie, as the accountant 
left his cage and limped to the door. 

“That is Scraggs’ private bootlegger,”’ 
Mr. Doon informed him. ‘‘And’’—he 
elevated his nose slightly in the direction 
of the empty cage—‘‘I should say that he 
was probably a good one!” 


vi 


CRAGGS’ anxieties did not abate by 

reason of the fact that he no longer 
feared being blackmailed by Gill. Someone 
in the bank might have got hold of the 
check and intend using it for the same 
purpose; or, almost as bad, it might have 
been mislaid in some way, in which case, on 
its eventual discovery, it would be returned 
to Mr. Tutt in a separate envelope with a 
note of explanation, thus drawing atten- 
tion to it in a manner inviting certain de- 
tection. 

He tossed feverishly on his cot through- 
out the entire night of February twenty- 
eighth, afraid to go to sleep lest he should 
not wake up early enough to reach the office 
in time to intercept the bank’s monthly 
statement in the morning mail; and he 
arose at the first daylight, dressed, put on 
his fur-trimmed coat, and, without stop- 
ping for breakfast, hurried downtown. - It 
was not yet six o’clock, and the mail did 
not come until 8:30, at which hour Willie 
Toothaker was supposed to be on hand, 
although Scraggs knew, as they all did, 
that he never was. Nevertheless he was de- 
termined to take no chances. There might 
have been an extra delivery of mail the 
night before, after they had all gone home, 
and the statement be in it. He signed the 


| book for the night watchman, ascended in 


the elevator, walked down the long marble 
corridor, in which his steps echoed as in a 
lonely chapel, and unlocked the outer door. 

How deserted the rooms seemed, and 
yet, somehow, instinct with life! The 
steam had not been turned on yet, and it 
was a trifle cold. He got out a bottle of 
whisky and took a stiff drink, neat. It 
made him feel much better, but he kept his 
coat on, and foraging for a cigarette in the 
top drawer of Bonnie Doon’s desk, lit it 
and sat down in the sag-bottomed easy- 
chair in Tutt’s office. 

He could look straight through the open 
door to where Mr. Tutt always sat at his 
rickety old desk. Although Scraggs had 
worked there half his life he had never 
been down at such an hour. The place 
seemed alive with ghosts, not of the de- 
parted, but of those who-spent their days 
there. He could see Miss Wiggin’s narrow 
back as she bent over her books, and Bon- 
nie Doon’s long legs as he lounged half 
beneath the table. A paper crackled and a 
snicker eddied softly from where Willie 
lurked at the office rail, and he could hear 
Miss Sondheim’s typewriter clicking— 
“Tut-tutt-Tutt and Tutt! Tut-a-tut-tut- 
Tutt and Tutt!’ And there was old Scraggs, 
the scrivener, perched on his high stool in 
the cage. Funny dried-up old man! ‘“Tut- 
a-tut-tut-Tutt and Tutt!’ went Miss Sond- 
heim’s machine. 

He moved uneasily and glanced through 
the door at Mr. Tutt. The old man was 
gazing reproachfully at him, elbows on the 
desk, his chin on his hands. How sad he 
looked! As if he bore upon his high rounded 
shoulders most of the sorrows of mankind. 
Scraggs turned away his eyes. He could 
not look at Mr. Tutt. What an ungrateful 
wretch he had been! Thirty-seven years to- 
gether! Mr. Tutt had rescued him from 
the gutter, held out the hand of affection 
and encouragement, put his own coat upon 
his back! And how had he repaid him? 
With a sob Scraggs dropped his head upon 
the moth-eaten collar of the surtout. Once 
he raised his eyes furtively. Mr. Tutt was 
holding out his arms to him in mute appeal. 


Click! The postman was shoving the 
mail through the letter slide, and it was 
dropping, plopping and flopping in a pile 
upon the floor. Scraggs awoke abruptly. 
He looked about, startled. Where was 
everybody? Click! The cover of the slide 
closed, and the steps of the postman crossed 
the corridor. He recalled where he was, and 
why. Taking off his coat he hung it on the 
peg inside the cage, and pawed over the 
mail. The monthly statement was there! 
He opened it hurriedly and examined the 
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canceled vouchers. The check drawn to 
Jno. E. Watts and dated February fourth 
was not among them! Luck was with him! 

With a deep sigh of relief he replaced the 
vouchers and statement in the envelope, 
laid it with the rest of the mail for Mr. 
Tutt upon the latter’s desk, and descended 
to the basement for a bite of breakfast at 
the cafeteria. 

The girl behind the counter chaffed him 
good-naturedly about having been up “‘stra- 
vagling” all night, and the hot coffee and 
frankfurter started the sap flowing through 
his withered limbs. His spirits rose with 
the steam from the canteen. He began to 
feel that he had been unduly fearful of dis- 
covery. The check was lost—had slipped 
down a crack, probably, or into a waste- 
paper basket, and was gone forever. Other- 
wise it would have come back long ago to 
plague him. No, he could breathe freely! 
The chances were now all in his favor. 
After all, what was a hundred and twenty 
dollars to Mr. Tutt? A mere nothing! 
Besides, he, Scraggs, had earned that 
amount over his salary a thousand times. 
His mercury began to rise. For the first 
time since he had parted with the check he 
felt reasonably at ease. He bought one of 
his favorite five-cent cigars, paid for his 
breakfast, and returned to the office. It was 
empty—only ten minutes to nine. That 
young rapscallion of a Willie might not 
come along for another half hour. Scraggs 
found himself humming an old song: 


“Each rosy morn with hounds and horn 
Let Bucks a-hunting go! 
Let Bucks a-hunting go-o-o! 
Let Bucks a-hunting go-o-o! 
For all my fancy dwells with Nancy. 
Hark! Sweet tally-ho!” 


A good old song! His cracked voice 
quavered through the rooms. 

It was still cold up there and he put on 
his coat again. 

“Let Bucks a-hunting go!” 

He remembered now why the song held 
a special sentiment for him. He had known 
a girl named Nancy—Nance O’ Dell—up in 
Kingston, back when he was a lad. 

“For all my fancy dwells with Nancy!” 

She had died, poor thing, drowned in the 
Rondout Creek! His rheumy eyes filled. 
He had not thought of her for years. He 
felt now that he had known Nance O’Dell 
very well, although in point of fact this 
was not so. She had drowned herself in the 
creek for love of another, but Scraggs had 
forgotten that. Fifty years ago, that was! 
His handkerchief was still crummy from 
the frankfurter, but he wiped his eyes with 
it and went back into the cage. That was 
the way of it! You died and were forgotten— 
just as he had forgotten his sweet little 
love, Nancy. There would be nobody to 
remember him after he was gone. There 
would be the customary office funeral—a 
wreath, “‘We mourn our loss!’’—and then 
some other moth-eaten old squirrel would 
be stuck into the cage to go whirring round. 
Moth-eaten old squirrel! That was just 
what he was! 

He had forfeited the dearest blessing life 
had to offer—a home of his own, hallowed 
by the love of a wife and children. If only 
he had had a child! He laughed. Why, it 
would be old enough to have children of its 
own by this time. He might have had 
grandchildren who would gather prattling 
about him in the evening before the fire 
and listen with eyes of wonder while he 
told them stories of his boyhood, instead of 
sitting alone in his chilly little room study- 
ing the evening paper until it was time to 
go to bed. Nobody’s fault but his own! He 
had thrown away every chance of happi- 
ness—for what? Rum! Those mocking 
pleasures of the bottle, that had robbed 
him of his self-control, his powers of mind 
and body, until now he was—just what he 


was!—a moth-eaten old squirrel, spinning ~ 


in its cage until it died. 

And once again he squirmed at the 
thought of how he had treated Mr. Tutt. 
Rum had done that too! Another black 
mark to be added to the hateful score. 
Well, it was too late to do anything about 
it now. He must stick it out. A loathsome 
business it was! Disgusting and despicable! 
A forger! That was what he was. He knew 
the penalty—twenty years. He darsn’t take 
a chance on admitting it. Evenif Mr. Tutt 
might be moved to pity there was always 
the other fellow, whose name he had vio- 
lated— Watts. And the bank! All the banks 
belonged to some association or other that 
obligated them to prosecute forgers to the 
bitter end. He looked down at the sleeves 
of his coat—Mr. Tutt’s coat, given him 


just because he had been eold|4 
to pay. him back! With a gi 
back into his cage and clange, 
behind him. : as 

He climbed to his seat on th) 
and huddled there shiverin| 
skirts of his patched old surtyt 
about his thin legs. a 

There was a slight noise | 
A short thickset woman in ) 
holding a baby, was standin 
the threshold. She gave the ay, 
having on a large wardrobe I 
A scrubwoman probably! Thy 
to come to Mr. Tutt if they ¢ 
culties. This one was swarthyh 
old face marked, as most of tly 
anxiety and undernourishmej 
something rather fine about; 
tience, courage, cheerfulnes 
woman, anybody could see tit 
she was a foreigner and a px 
baby—one of the fat, gurgli) 
wriggled and poked her cheek jj 

‘*Hesa—eeesa thees Meesteyl 
asked with a faint smile, as shi 
fingers that clutched at her my 


< 


Seraggs shook his head. 
The woman looked disapjir 
the baby, intrigued at the sig 
gentleman in a cage, began to 6 
out its chubby arms. Seraggsy; 
flattered. He had always likecjg 
there was something particulay 
enticing about this one. He yen 
it out of its mother’s arms, (y 
against the collar of his surto 
his old nose in its soft little ne 
“Da-da!” it said, nodding yj 
Scraggs beamed. It was ani 
had made a hit with anya le 
For the moment he forgot a h 
“Goo-ee!”’ he replied, follow 
communication with a seri 
clucking sounds supposed to } 
cation to the young. The infai' 
with delight, waving its arn} 
mother grinned appreciatively'k 
were not the great Mr. Tutt; 
nice man! . 
“Ho-ho! Good baby!” chirj 
coming out of the cage. Thenb 
all reserve he suddenly began 1\ 


“Each rosy morn with hound 
Let Bucks a-hunting gol 
Let Bucks a-hunting go-o! 
Let Bucks a-hunting go-o! 
For all my fancy dwells with 
Hark! Sweet tally-ho!” | 


“Well, well!’ he ejaculatl 
breath. ‘‘Who’d ’a’ thought I} 
to a baby at this hour of theh 
He coughed in a deprecatii! 
“Won’t you sit down and wai 

The woman shook her he 
come again. Or I loosa the job! 

“Ts there anything I can do 
Seraggs politely. * 

The woman shrugged her 
Then shifting the baby she to: 
bosom a piece of paper, and 3 
to him. j 

Scraggs’ knees turned wabk 
the check for one hundred ar 
lars bearing the forged indo 
Adam’s apple seemed to swell t 
proportions and fill his entir 

“Thees notta my name!’ 
“But the bank maka me pi Ee 


bank had made some craz 
Everything would come 
ruined! 


chair usually occupied by 
““Sit down!” he faltered 
sand years old. i 
The woman put the baby. 
beside her and pulled out the chi 


the old man’s powers of in 
that the woman herself 
traordinary faculty of t 
ideas by gesture and exp: 
it was a little of both, wi 
ment that Scraggs must 
suspected what had occur 
it was simple enough: He) 
an Italian girl wedded 
ney. Her husband, a 
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tied from Page 108) 
r fore, leaving a hundred and 
he Utopia Trust Company. 
‘resolved to leave it’ there 
tach it. She had found a job 
@ hirteen dollars a week and 
nwell enough until she had 
4, The doctor’s bill had been 
irs. She had gone to the 
9a check for that amount— 
{ned that the account con- 
se of only thirty dollars! 
neet her check for the doc- 
j¢iven her a statement and a 
wor which had been charged 
aount for one hundred and 
This was it, in her hand. 
n¢. She had lost a hundred 
jiars! The cashier had given 
diositors with somewhat sim- 
. Tutt’s had been the first. 
eended the check to Scraggs 
j/tion. He had no need to 
already realized precisely 
occurred. Gill had depos- 
his own bank, the Utopia’s 
ored it on its receipt from 
he on the strength of the 
qa nal’s indorsement, barely 
tiface of it, if, in fact, even 
-then, when he had sought 
‘ to charge it to the right 
Jon unable to read the signa- 
aiprobably therefore looked 
oD cards to find the nearest 
njaaving reached Mrs. Tull’s 
d'sumed that it was the same 
ae Once he had charged 
ojer account his pride had 
mided that he should make 
9, of requiring further proof 
edging his mistake. The 
ck might have been almost 
l, Tall, Tell, Teel, or any 
pind others. He, Scraggs, 
ii) it easily enough as Mr. 
tu, but nobody else, includ- 
t/mself, could be blamed for 
, ticularly as there was no 
a)> engraved or printed upon 


,/oubtless desiring a vocal 
siited crawling towards him 
gin’s desk. 

ijtemarked again with agluey 


lled it back by the legs, 
somach. 
»¢ he check! You tella him. 
er Tutt!’ she said placidly. 
<;morrow!”’ 
et up and hoisted the baby 


ular. 

al fearful exhilaration seized 
tistened his cracked lips and 
eock again. In his shaking 
2/ ly existing evidence of his 
ol. retain it, and by destroy- 
ie leparture, be safe forever! 
| 12 baseness of this treachery 
If that he could make the 
|| her in installments—later 
tieasy! The blood rushed to 
$ag in his ears. Every in- 
servation was urging him 
act, which, compared with 
| ready done, seemed insig- 


ated. Could he rob this 
her savings? Deprive her 
ig, at any moment stand be- 
d tual starvation? -A month 
dy would have filled him with 
ten he had yielded to the 
0/1y the Teague and Teague 
' ntemplated the possibility 
i any such far-reaching effect 
oof of his mouth seemed 
‘J. His solar plexus palpi- 
_|ittering bird beneath his 
sry spot burned in either 
'S were as ice. The desk on 
w acting like a raft. He 
a half-drowning man, un- 
0/im. 
° ing on within him tran- 
f sprevious struggles against 
‘vouring thirst. This was 
“«-r, more fundamental, in- 
llife or death. He had an 
st|€ Impulse to rush into the 
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other room and burn or destroy the check. 
It seemed as though some malignant power 
were standing at his elbow urging him on. 

Shuddering he drew his old coat closer 
about his shoulders, and as he did so he 
felt a sudden strength steal through his 
body, as if the shabby patched old garment 
were warming and invigorating his soul. 
He perceived that he simply couldn’t do 
this despicable thing. He might be a bad 
egg, an old rummy, no better than a crook, 
but he had left some self-respect worth pre- 
serving. How could he have thought for 
a moment of anything so contemptible! 
He’d rather go to jail for a thousand years! 
BG he would—a thousand years! To 
jai 

The woman had nearly reached the door. 
The baby was peeking over her shoulder at 
him. A wave of tremulous emotion passed 
through Scraggs. He had felt something 
like it before, though not exactly like it, 
when he had been rather drunk. He wanted 
to cry, yet he was curiously happy—happy 
enough to sing! 

The woman opened the door and smiled 
back at him, slightly elevating the baby, 
who evidently regarded its withdrawal 
from the society of so entrancing a person 
as unwarrantable. 

Scraggs contorted his withered features 
into a sardonic grin, but in his eyes was an 
expression almost like that of Mr. Tutt. 

“Good-by, baby!” he said, waving the 
check after it. ‘‘Be a good baby!” 

He sat there motionless for several min- 
utes after the door had closed behind them. 

‘Then he rubbed his right sleeve across 
his eyes, got to his feet and walking stiffly 
into Mr. Tutt’s room laid the check on the 
top of the desk. A mcment later his voice 
quavered resolutely through the offices: 


“Each rosy morn with hounds and hor 
Let Bucks a-hunting go! 
Let Bucks a-hunting go-o-o! 
Let Bucks a-hunting go-o-o!”’ 


Willie Toothaker slipping surreptitiously 
in at half past nine watched in amazement 
from the outer hallway as he saw Scraggs 
place a ladder against Mr. Tutt’s southerly 
bookease and cautiously ascend far enough 
to reach the topmost shelf, where reposed 
the most ancient and least-used volumes. 
Taking from his pocket a slip of paper, 
which he thereupon consulted, he peered 
along the row of dusty tomes until his eyes 
had found the one he sought. 

““«Thirteen Mason and Welsby, New 
Series,’’” he muttered, and removing the 
volume, disclosed in the hollow imme- 
diately behind it an unopened quart of 
Teague and Teague. Clasping the precious 
bottle to his bosom Scraggs felt his way to 
the floor in safety, and holding the label to 
the light appeared to read something writ- 
ten upon it. 

«Three Howards’ State Trials,’”’ he re- 
peated. 

Then having placed the bottle on Mr. 
Tutt’s desk the old fellow leaned the ladder 
against another section of the bookcase, 
climbed up and retrieved a second bottle, 
the label of which he examined in like 
manner. 

“<Two Crown Cases Reserved,’”? mur- 
mured the scrivener, with evident satis- 
faction. 

And now having similarly exhumed a 
third bottle from the custody of the crim- 
inal courts Scraggs passed from law to 
equity, which yielded a fourth, and sought 
finally the jurisdiction of the Admiralty and 
Divorce Division, from which he recap- 
tured still two more. 

He was engaged in marshaling them 
upon Mr. Tutt’s blotter when the old law- 
yer entered. 

‘“What on earth ” he began. 

Secraggs covered his face with his hands. 

It was then that to Willie’s deep disap- 
pointment Mr. Tutt quickly turned and 
closed his office door. When it was opened 
half an hour later a different and much 
younger Scraggs emerged. 

““What’s that tune you’ve been hum- 
ming all day?” asked Willie as he paused 
eek the scrivener’s cage on his way to 

u 


neh. 
“That? Oh, just an old song I used to 
sing when I was a boy!” answered Scraggs. 
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The Nickel Lunch 


©renecco 


hen they dyop the diner 


at the junction 


How keen are the pangs of hunger when 
there’s no food to be had. But while there’s The 
Nickel Lunch, there’s hope—and satisfaction. 

A nickel will buy a glassine bag full of the 
big, crisp, salty Planters Peanuts that not only 
satisfy the hunger, but are very nutritious. 

They are more than a delicious dainty— 
they are food. 

Made by Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., Chicago, New 
York, Boston, San Francisco. 
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Use Plate Glass 
for: 
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It’s really 
worth while! 


S your car equipped with plate glass 


House Windows 


Festi leg or common sheet glass? Set side by 
Counter Tops side, there is all the difference in the 
Window Venti- world between a car fitted with plate 


lators 


Frenah'Boore glass and one fitted with sheet glass. 


Plate glass is a final touch of refine- 
ment in even the least expensive car. It 
adds more in good appearance than nick- 
eled trimmings or a new coat of paint. 
In sprucing up a used car, glazed with 
common glass, by all means replace this 
with plate glass. It’s really worth while. 
The increased value of the car returns a 
big profit on the small investment in 
plate glass. 


In driving, the crystal clearness of a 
plate glass windshield is a tremendous 
advantage. There are no waves and 
curlicues to distort the view and mislead 
the eye. Plate glass is perfectly clear. 
Looking through plate glass is like look- 
ing through the open air. Viewed through 
the plate glass windows of a closed car, 
country landscapes appear in all their 
natural beauty without the annoying de- 
ceptions of common sheet glass. 

But with all these advantages, plate 
glass costs only a trifle more than sheet 
glass. In having broken panes replaced, 
tell your repair man nothing but plate 
glass will do. 


Lat pe ao PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 
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/ us couldn’t come at one time and ——”’ He 


| mean to be rude. 
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| there are sudden, leaping, dare-me-not 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


“Naturally all of It did not rain on Ty) 
waited in the boxwood. § 
in the magnetized direct; 
returned, loitered about for 
sat on the grass again. 

“‘Aren’t you ashamed 
there?” she asked. 

“T feel a perfect fool,” he 

“Oh, do you?” she retc; 
you out.” not another word she ro 

“You think I couldn’t get out by myself away 
if I wanted to?” 

“Yes,” hesaid. ““That’s what we thought. 
It’s so, isn’t it?” 

She framed a reply, but withheld it, or, 
rather, she bit it in two and threw it away, 
symbolically. It was a clover stem. She sat 


“T am we,” he said. 
stopped. She wasn’t the kind of girl he was 
expecting. She ruined his style of rhetoric. 

“* And hide in the hedge,” she said, finish- 
ing his sentence. “‘Why not? It wouldn’t 
be any less rude if twenty did it.” 

“That isn’t fair,” he said. ‘‘We don’t 
We only want to get 


came more interesting. T} 
there again, and so was she. 


where she broke it, as if g 
on her feet, bent over, plucking at the grass, elapsed. 
with an occasional glance at the woman a ve told you why,” he 
on the bench. see me?” 


“e ” 


“Do you think it’s nice to spy on a girl as 
you have been doing?”’ she asked. 

“Very nice,” he said, to tease her. 

“And is this the way you get girls for _ be, 
your parties—over their garden walls?” 

““May we drive up to your door and ask 


“How did you know Pe Ww 

ie didn’t—only that you | 
” she answered. 

‘That meant last Thurs 

“Do you mean to annoy 


for you there?”’ summer?” 
“You may.” sage long as you will eq 
“Then will you come?” ”” he said. 
“No, I won’t be home.” ‘ ee Or until I say positivel 
“Why not?” Mc an tot be rty, That’s whaty 


Will you ¢ome?”’ he asl: 
So they went on in a gj) 
touching invisible strings, 
and less to the meaning of y} 
to the language of sound, 
Scientists ask: Is there sg} 
biactinism, vital animal m! 
ducing an effect apart fro: 
mechanical means of transm 
sonality radioactive? Doe 
organism possess the power| 
distance upon another hun 
Ask youth. 
The barrier gave way. t 
John dwelt as usual in the | 
girl was tardy. Portent on 


“T won’t, that’s why not.”’ 

“Do you dislike parties?”’ 

ce NGS M 

“Do you hate people?” 

“‘T hate people who feel sorry for me.” 

“Do you wish me to go away?”’ 

“Not if you like what you are doing.”’ 

“T’m not doing this because I like doing 
it,” he answered. ‘I’m doing it because 
I was asked.”’ 

“Oh,” she said. 

“They felt sor—I mean, they had this 
friendly impulse to give you a party. But 
they didn’t know how to get you and asked 
me to manage it. Now what shall I say to 
them? Shall I say you hate parties and 
wish them to mind their own business? 7 

“Tell them what you like,” she said. “I 
can’t talk to you any longer, ” she added. 
“Tt will be noticed.” 

“T won’t tell them anything,” he said. 
“But [ll be here a week from tonight at 
this time if it doesn’t rain, and the week 
after that if it does, and every week for the 
rest of the summer until you say positively 
you will not come.” 

““Haven’t I said that?”’ she asked. 


with the jailer woman. Por 
was a musky, August ev! 
twilight. For half an how 
walked in an aimless, listless 
starting, plucking here and’ 
until she had a handful, and 
unhurried, with still an air 
she came straight on. 4 

“Oh, here you are,” she sa 


NOs entrancing way youth has o 
She got ae shrugged her shoulders and dacious thing. 
walked aw “T’ll have to hand you dow 


Silly! Silly! Silly! That was what John 
kept saying to himself, without subject or 
predicate. It was the way he felt. The 
situation was silly. His part in it was silly. 
They were all a lot of sillies—save one. But 
for the impression she had made upon him 
he would have thrown the business up. 
What he really minded was the sense of 
having come off badly with her. She was 
not the wistful, longing prisoner people 
imagined her to be. He could not make out 
precisely what she was. She was under 
restraint. Not only had she not denied this; 
she had treated it as a fact. Her attitude 
seemed to be simply that it was nobody’s 
business. Meddling was unwelcome. And 
such puerile interference as he represented 
had been treated as it deserved, with high 
disdain. 

Never had he met a girl with so much 
bite and tang. And the game was not lost. 
She might have cut him away clean. In- 
stead, she had left it as it was. 

What he said to. his friends was: “T 
think she will come.’ 

“Have you seen her?” they asked. 

“Yes, I’ve talked to her.” 

“Oh, what is she like?” 

“Like a grain of salt,’’ he said. 

At this several girls looked at him anx- 
iously, and although they pretended to be 
as keen as ever for the party, even more 
than before, still misgivings assailed them 
and secretly their enthusiasm fell. John was 
an uninclosed infatuation in which every- 
one had rights of commonage. Numbers 
preserved him. And here he was keeping 
tryst with a girl they knew nothing about. 
It was not his fault; but it was too ro- 


Below them in the road, 
off, a horse and buggy waite 
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HE party took place in 

First there was a dainty 
dancing. It was a heart-bri 
Everyone tried to save it. 
needs to be saved is already | 
more everyone tried the wo 
the lovely, dark-eyed little 
chaperoned it was on the ver; 
girls were divided between § 
terics and the men wond 
was wrong. It was inevitab 
were perverse. 

In the first place, the 1 
flatly declined the réle of 4 
was not in the least grat 
matron on receiving her 
so long to get you.’ 

What could be more inno¢ 

She replied “Oh!” with 
cent. 

The wreck began theme 
tone and manner revealed 
in which she was regarded. 
object of curiosity and a ‘su 
miseration. One figure she h 
as the other. To be pi 
that—was intolerable. She W 
chagrin and humiliation. It 
fault—at least, no more thi 
own. She might have kno 
so; she had placed herself in 
None the less—or perhaps : 
that reason—she could not 
in that way which is meant ¥ 
she took it out of them. ‘Sh 
her own sex, of course. | 
that was extraordinary. — 

The matron did not kn 
say. That was generally 
of the women knew h 
There was nothing: in 


i 


Well, another thing youth knows is that 


moments, wild moments of yes, in which 
the most improbable events come naturally 
to pass. 


: ‘t the circumstances, aid these 
¢ mentioned. At the slightest 
‘} them she coldly cut the con- 
Syuldn’t get into the spirit of it 
< come at all?”’ one girl asked 


, easy to see was that she was 
jking. No other girl was any- 
so attractive to the male prin- 
was why she could carry off a 
-. She became more heedless 
yus about it as the psychic 
j,ased. She did not care in the 
appened. 

hing she did, nothing you could 
;1 example and criticize. Her 
y3 basically naive. It was what 
|; was what she had been for 
f threaded years. It was life 
of intensity, life of a certain 
icing out of her eyes, seeking 


; ou see what she is doing?’’ 
€ girl, speaking to John in the 


jsaid; “I don’t see what she is 
only that you are treating her 
ypose it can’t be helped.” 

ving a very good time, all the 
irl retorted. 

ye young men felt as John did 
ins to keep her supplied with 
.|he received it not ungraciously, 
|, with an amused and cynical 
.eemed to be saying to herself, 


y was rapidly approaching a 
jess when a call for Mr. Break- 
yanded in from the office. He 
\ feeling of suspense went all 
‘seemed only at that moment 
surred to anyone that there 
nably be some sort of sequel. 
2d in ten minutes, claimed his 
entered the dance as if nothing 
eed. But there was an uneasy 


d himself and went in pursuit. 
overtake her on the road home, 
1/3 was true, that she had scented 
wished to meet it alone. That 
I: character he already under- 


lother than his corrupted gar- 
what he had come to say was 
it brought the young lady home 
‘ear armor and carry something 
. He would do much better 
i; her at all. For Enoch Gib, 
rith a blunderbuss, yearned to 
-stence. 
after findin’ out who be takin’ 
ady away,” the news bringer 
€nd of his tidings. 
tad happened might have been 
areyone had been thinking of 
3. When the jailer woman dis- 
h Agnes was gone the first thing 
i to go to her room and search 
he John’s notes—all of them. 
ile exhibit made too strong a 
her jailership she destroyed all 
‘ two. These, which referred 
! surreptitious meetings at the 
ite took to Enoch, saying she 
{m certain other evidence that 
n elopement but an escapade. 
‘} return before daylight. 

upon Enoch may be imagined. 
}aron again—the same Aaron 


r+ was near. 
‘ursued Agnes, Agnes was lost, 
4vaited with death in his heart. 


XVII 
pected to be followed. Instead 


z directly home she made a 
, Skirting the town, and as- 
West hill obliquely by a path the 
€ Nobody would think to 
1! there. She meant to enter the 
‘the main gate, defiantly, but 
| ke her time. As for the conse- 
ll, the worse the better. Any 
d be welcome. 

Je the feud with her father un- 


“Was its monotony. She had 
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meant to fight it out with him alone to the 
end, with no outside help or interference. 
That was the true impulse of her nature. 
But it had begun to be like fighting it out 
with some colossal stone image. What 
terrified her was nothing he did or could do, 
but the sheer glacial mass of his hostility. 
No, not hostility; it was something else. It 
was a kind of malevolent indifference. 

The feud was about nothing. It rested 
on their mutual obstinacy. A word would 
deliver her. That word she could not utter, 
or would not, which is all the same matter. 
At school she had been one of ten girls sus- 
pected of having taken part in a frolic much 
more exciting than wicked, yet deserving 
the extreme penalty. The nine denied it. 
When she was asked she said yes, she had 
done it. When they asked who the others 
were she refused to tell. They disciplined 
her. Still she refused. They offered her 
immunity if she would tell. She refused all 
the more. They sent for her father. He 
rashly said he would make her tell, and 
walked head-on into an impassable wall. 
After an hour alone with her in the recep- 
tion room he marched her off, just as she 
was, saying as he crossed the threshold that 
her things were to be sent after her. De- 
fiance was something he knew little about. 
Disobedience he could not comprehend at 
all. All the way home he pondered it. 

“T understand why you refuse to tell on 
the others,” he said. ‘“‘Now I waive that. 
You do not have to tell on them. But you 
shall tell me you are sorry.” 

She wouldn’t. She would say she was 
wrong; she had broken rules. But she 
would not say she was sorry, for the reason 
that she wasn’t. This she explained. That 
made no difference. 

“You shall tell me you are sorry,” he 
said. 

She refused. 

“You will,” he said. ‘‘When you do you 
may have your liberty again.” 

With that he banished her beyond the 
white line that had divided the household 
in her infaney, set a woman to be her 
keeper, and then apparently forgot her. 
She sometimes saw him at a distance. He 
never looked at her. 

The girls on whom she would not tell sent 
her a beautiful present. She sent it baclc. 
That was the last of her contacts with the 
outside world. Her mail was cut off. No 
one was permitted to see her. More than a 
year had passed in this way. Once she sent 
word she wished him to see her. He an- 
swered that if she ‘was sorry she might 
come. That ended her overtures. Fighting 
it out with him apparently meant living it 
out, as her mother did, and that for her was 
grotesque. Besides, in that kind of contest 
he had the advantage of age. Age has all 
the time there is. Youth has neither past 
nor future, only the present. The situation 
was impossible. It could not go on. Yet 
she had found no clear way out. She was 
too proud to seek refuge with anyone she 
knew. Moreover, she was a minor with no 
rights of her own. And as for casting her- 
self free upon the wide world—well, she 
had not yet come to that desperate thought. 

As she ascended the hill a mood that had 
been rising in her for several days became 
suddenly intense and exulting. It made 
her short of breath. The excitement of 
breaking bounds, of going to the party, of 
what she did there, now a feeling of utter 
contempt for all the human values it repre- 
sented, an emotion of trampling upon her 
adversaries, among whom to her surprise 
was, foremostly, John, a sense of unknown 
power, particularly that voluptuous uncon- 
cern with consequences—all these different 
actions and reactions were as one effect. 
The cause was the mood. She recognized 
it. She knew about how long it should last. 
But never before had it been so torment- 
ing. Never had she let it possess her en- 
tirely. Surrendering to it was likea physical 
experience, fearful and sweet. 

She sat on a stone at the edge of the path 
on the lower side, with a wide view of the 
valley, and gave herself up to ecstasy. She 
was attuned to wonder and understood it. 
The hymn of night bewitched her. Becom- 
ing luminous, her thoughts touched objects 
and subjects alike and returned to her 
charged with sensation. In the vastness of 
space, in one’s impulse toward it, in the 
thrust of the church spire through the black 
panoramic foliage, in the tearing way the 
moon sliced her path through the clouds, in 
the shapes of the clouds, in convexity, con- 
cavity, temptation and selfness, in hereness 
and thereness, in all that one saw and felt 
there was one meaning—and she almost 
knew what it was. But the thought that 
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excited her to suffocation was the thought 
of all that had not yet happenea to her—in 
that same one meaning. The rest of her— 
the most of her, in fact—was out there in 
the void. It was everything that had not 
happened. It might be anything. What- 
ever it was she embraced it, accepted it 
unreservedly, consented to it beforehand 
for the thrill of consenting. 

For the first time in her existence she felt 
knowingly the passion of youth to pierce 
itself with life. 

XVIII 

HERE came a sound of footsteps on the 

path, that plunging sound of muffled 
resonance men make in iron-studded raw- 
hide footgear, with also in this case a swish- 
ing minor note from the play of the ankle 
aprons worn by the mill workers. Agnes 
had never heard any sound like it. Not 
until two men met and passed in the path, 
so close that she could smell them, did she 
quite make out what it was; and by that 
time her heart was making more noise than 
the men’s feet. They did not see her. They 
passed without speaking to each other, 
which was strange for mill workers; but 
when they had walked maybe twenty paces 
in opposite directions one cast a taunt 
backward over his. shoulder. What it was 
Agnes could not tell. The other answered 
it. Both of them stopped. Then she heard 
them slowly returning. 

They met again at the same spot where 
they had passed and stood there looking at 
each other warily, suspiciously and a little 
askew, their eyes rolling in the moonlight. 
She could see them distinctly, for they were 
very close, yet as it happened she herself 
was so concealed that the men, though they 
might have touched her, did not see her. 

One had a very pleasing aspect. He was 
tall and vibrant with a fine profile and no 
bristles. That was Alexander Thane, the 
magnificent puddler. The other was of 
lower stature, but much heavier, massive, 
in the form of a wedge, with a width at the 
top across the shoulders that was almost a 
deformity. He was neckless. His head 
started from between his shoulders like a 
gargoyle’s. Coarse black hair grew all over 
him. His mustache was like a worn brush. 
His eyes were wide apart, set very high, 
denoting enormous animal vitality. 

It was he who had cast back the taunt; 
and it was he with his chin thrust out who 
spoke first when they met again and stood 
facing each other in that singular way. He 
was a Cornishman. What he said Agnes 
could not understand. Thane answered 
him in words which, though she knew them 
as words, most of them, imparted to her 
mind no sense whatever. Still she got the 
drift of what they were saying, for they 
said a good deal of it in a universal language 
more gleaming and subtle than the lan- 
guage of words. She got it from their tones 
and gestures and what radiated from their 
eyes. And it was the drift of what men 
have been saying to each other from the 
beginning. 

irst it was: ‘“‘Which of us can kill the 
other?”’ 

After a very long time, millions of years 
maybe, it became: ‘‘ Which of us could kill 
the other?” 

The leap from can to could placed an 
abyss between man and animals. No crea- 
ture but man exists on thisside. The animals 
still say can. Man alonesays could. It was 
the beginning of civilization. And all that 
we have done since has been to elaborate 
the ways of could, ways to conquer without 
killing, and to evolve the sporting code in 
which the potentials of could are standard- 
ized. According to that code one may ac- 
knowledge that another could have killed 
him without losing one’s life, one’s self- 
esteem or one’s social caste. 

These two, Thane and the Cornishman, 
had been egged by their fellows into a state 
of intense rivalry. They were the most 
powerful men in the mill. Each in his daily 
work easily performed feats of strength be- 
yond the power of others, but with this dif- 
ference, that while Thane exerted himself 
only now and then for the mere feeling of it 
and the sooner when no one was watching, 
the Cornishman exhibited his superiority 
continuously because his vanity required 
it, and set a killing pace for the men of his 
crew. He was brutal and laughed exultingly 
if one of them dropped. 

There was much debate as to which was 
the better man. A majority inclined to the 
Cornishman for that he was always and 
instantly ready to try it out, whereas Thane 
put every challenge aside, not as if he were 
afraid but with an air of distaste. 

“‘T’m making no show of myself,’’ he said. 


“Show be damned,” the 
“The man is braggin’ he ean 
that a show?” { 
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“How is it now?” he asked. 

“Better,’”’ she said. 

Silence. 

““Maybe you could rub it.” 

“Tt’s getting all right,”’ she said. 

More silence. 

“My name is Alexander.” 

““My name is Agnes,”’ she replied. 

Silence again. 

“Agnes what?” 

“Gib,” she said. 

“You old Enoch’s girl?” he asked. 

She did not answer. 

“Was you cuttin’ it?” he asked. 

“Was I what?” 

‘Givin’ ’im the slip?” 

“T’m on my way home,” she said. 
“Please don’t bother any more about me. 
I’m quite all right now.” 

Her manner had changed. Her tone was 
formal and dismissive. Thane moved away 
from her, uncertain what to do, looked 


an Instant Look Seeingly at the Spot Her Mind Was Focused On 


about in the grass for his lunch basket, 
found it, stood for some minutes twirling it 
in his hands, and slowly came back. 

“Better had let me take you home.” 

“Thank you,” she said. “I know my 
way home.” 

“Tt ain’t no place for you out here. 
Them from the mill is all right, but these 
new miners—they go backwards and for- 
wards singing and fighting. They’d scare 
you most to death or worse.” 

She was looking off into the valley and 
made no reply. 

“Better had let me take you home.” 

“Please,” she said, ‘“‘I don’t wish to be 
taken home.” 

“ Ain’t you got to get home?”’ 

To this her only answer was:an exasper- 
ated shrug of the shoulders. All he could 
see of her was the expression of her back, 
and it was so unfriendly that it took every- 
thing out of him but the doggedness. He 
waited until it was evident she did not 
mean to speak again. Then he walked 
about in a fumble of perplexity and at 
length threw himself on the grass and com- 
fortably lighted his pipe. 

After a while she spoke without turning. 

“Are you there for the night?” 

‘Jus’ gonta stick it out,” hesaid. “Can’t 
leave you here like a crippled bird.” 
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Agnes was secretly entertained. She had 
also a feeling of being wonderfully safe. 
Yet the absurdity of her predicament filled 
her with chagrin. She hated to be helpless. 

“T can walk,’”’ she said to herself. ‘I 
will.” 

She got up, took one step bravely and 
came down again with an involuntary cry 
of pain. 

At that Thane rose with a fixed inten- 
tion, knocked his pipe clean on his heel, 
dropped it in his pocket and came toward 
her, hitching at his belt. She knew in- 
tuitively what he meant to do and felt 
herself for an instant in the place of the 
Cornishman as he stood waiting for Thane 
to come and finish him. He did not speak. 
Leaning over, he picked her off the ground 
and settled her high in his arms. 

First she was furiously angry. Her 
thoughts were: “How dare you! Put me 


down instantly.’’ The words did not come. | 


She noticed how 
lightly he carried 
her, almost as if 


ing her, and how 
She was helpless. 


would only hold 
her differently 
and go steadily on. 
She could scream 
or struggle. To 
scream would be 
childish. She had 
not the least incli- 
nation to scream. 
And to struggle 
would be futile. 
So she took refuge 
IDSs ivilty 
Then sensations 
began to assail 
her. 

She was sud- 
denly afraid. Fear 
was an emotion 


was afraid of she 
did not know. 
She was not sure 
itwasfear. It was 
more like the thrill 
one gets in a high 
swing from the 
thought, “‘ What if 
the rope should 
break!”’ or in the 
phantasy of tak- 
ing the place of 
the animal trainer, 
from the thought, 
“What if the lion 
should turn!’’ She 
remembered not 
the words but the 
sense of a line of 
Greek poetry 
about maidens 
swooning from 
fear of finding that 
which not to find 
would grieve them 
unto death. 

“She was still herself, Agnes, furiously 
angry at being carried without her consent. 
At the same time she was not Agnes. The 
Agnes she knew was but a name and a 
memory. She herself, now existing origi- 
nally, was someone whose only desire was 
to be carried further, faster, higher, off the 
edge of the world. She breathed deeply. 

Seeing that he should carry her more 
easily if her weight were somewhat dis- 
tributed by her own effort she put an arm 
around his neck. It tightened there as she 
suspended her weight to relieve his arms. 
Then came an instant in which she was 
amazed at the impulse, which she restrained, 
to fasten the other arm about his neck. In 
the rough places he began to hold her a 
little closer each time and not to relax 
when it was smooth again. She was not 
aware of it. Her nearness intoxicated 
Thane. Sometimes he lost the path and 
stumbled. That she did not notice. She 
listened to his breathing, counted it against 
her own, and felt the rhythmic rise and fall 
of his powerful chest. At a point where 
they turned out of the path through a piece 
of high grass to enter the highway both of 
them as it were came awake. 

“Put me down, please,” she said in a low 
voice, hardly above a whisper, a voice she 
did not know. 


o 


he were not touch- | 
easily he walked. | 
If she resisted he | 


she seldom expe- | 
rienced. Never | 
hadshebeenafraid | 
likethis. Whatshe | 
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He apparently did not hear her. They 
came to the great iron gate. 

“Put me down,” she said again. 

Still he seemed not to hear. With his 


foot he rattled the gate, calling in a loud, 
uncontrolled voice, the voice of a man in 
danger: “Hey! Hey!” He was trembling 
all over. 

Three times he rattled the gate and 
called. Twice he was answered only by the 
reverberations of his own clamor, which 
shocked the stillness of the night and left a 
vacant ringing in the ears. In the grass the 
crickets sang. Far away a dog barked once 
and a cock woke up. Each could hear the 
beating of the other’s heart. 

What happened the third time was ap- 
paritional. Suddenly there was Enoch be- 
hind the gate, looking at them. He had 
been there all the time in the shadow of 
the wall. He held a lighted lantern. That 
also had been concealed. Slowly he raised 
the latch-bar and swung thé gate ajar. 
Then he held the lantern high and gazed 
unbelievingly at Thane, who was the first 
to speak. 

‘Found her up there in the grass. Hav- 
ing a bit of a tiff, two of us, me and the 
Cornishman, and he fell on her when I 
knocked him out, and hurt her ankle. Hid- 
ing there so as nobody could see her. She 
couldn’t walk, so I brought her home.”’ 

Agnes neither stirred nor spoke. In the 
light of the lantern her eyes gleamed with 
a trapped expression. Enoch did not look 
at her, not even on hearing that she was 
hurt, but continued to stare fixedly at his 
puddler, repeating after him: “In the 
grass. 

“Don’t you want her?” Thane asked. 

At that Enoch lowered the lantern, 
swung the gate open and stood aside. 

“Take her in,” he said. 

As the puddler passed, Enoch closed and 
barred the gate; he followed them up the 
driveway toward the mansion. The only 
sound was the crunching of the two men’s 
feet on the gravel. 

Then Enoch laughed. It was an abom- 
inable sound, denoting a cruel conclusion 
in his mind. Agnes shuddered. Her hold 
around the puddler’s neck involuntarily 
tightened. So did his hold of her. Thus a 
subtle sign passed between them. Neither 
one spoke. 

At the entrance Enoch overtook them, 
opened the door and walked ahead. There 
were no servants in sight. In this house- 
hold servants appeared when summoned 
and never otherwise. 

“‘In here,” said Enoch, opening the hall 
door into the back parlor on the ground 
floor. This was his side of the house. The 
room was dimly lighted. The puddler put 
his burden down on a couch and turned to 
look at Enoch, who stood in the doorway. 

‘Stay here, both of you, until I return,” 
he said. With that he closed the door and 
turned the key from the outside. 

Thane in his mill clothes—iron-studded 
shoes, ankle aprons, trousers, shirt open to 
the middle of his chest, and cap—was be- 
wildered and overcome with conscious awk- 
wardness. He looked at things as if they 
might bark at him and stood with his 
weight on one leg, having no use for the 
other. It stuck out from him at a great 
distance, and terminated absurdly in a per- 
forming foot, rocking on its heel and wear- 
ing a place in the varnished surface of the 

oor. 

Agnes, who had been straining her facul- 
ties to hear what might be taking place 
outside, became aware of his distress. 

“Please sit down and listen,”’ she said. 
“Over there’’— pointing to an armchair. 

They heard the jangling of bells, the 
opening and closing of doors, and presently 
a carriage went off in haste. It must have 
been waiting. There had not been time to 
harness a team. Then faintly they heard 
footsteps patrolling the hallway. They were 
Enoch’s. 

“T haven’t any idea what I’ve got you 
into,’”’ said Agnes. 

“Seems it ain’t ready yet,” he said, and 
smiled at her. 

His smile was a revelation, swift and un- 
expected, like an event in a starlit sky. 
Agnes had not seen it before. It gave her 
a start of joy. She smiled back at him and 
then blushed. That made her angry. She 
was always angry at herself for blushing, 
because it gave her away. Her defense was 
to look at him steadily and that made him 
self-conscious again. She had discovered 
that when his thoughts were dynamically 
engaged, or when his mind was intended 
to action, instantly all awkwardness left 
him. Then he was graceful unawares, as 
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The minister turned to Agnes. 

“Will you, Agnes, take this man Thane 
to be your husband?”’ ; 

The die was then in her hands. Thane 
of course had not meant to pass it to her. 
He would gladly have retaken it if only he 
had known how to do so. The situation was 
beyond his resources. Moreover, the ques- 
tion—‘‘ Will you, Agnes, take this man 
Thane to be your husband?’’—was so 
momentous to him that it deprived him of 
his wits and senses, save only the sense of 
hearing. 

Emotions more dissimilar could scarcely 
be allotted to three men in a single scene, 
one of them mad, yet for a moment they 
were united by a feeling of awe and re- 
garded her with one expression. The wom- 
an’s courage surpasses the man’s. This he 
afterward denies in his mind, saying the 
difference is that she lacks a sense of 
consequences. 

Agnes was cool and contemplative, and 
in no haste to answer. She kept them wait- 
ing. They could not see her face. Her head 
was bent over. With one hand she plucked 
at the pattern of her dress and seemed to be 
counting. Then slowly she began to nod her 
head. 

“Yes,” she said distinctly, though in a 
very far voice, ‘I will.” 

“Stand up, please,’ said the minister. 

Thane made his responses as one in a 
dream. Hers were firm and clear, and all 
the time she was looking at her father as 
she had looked at him first, with those 
tight little wrinkles around her eyes. So 
they were married. 

“That’s all,” said Enoch to the minister 
curtly. ‘The carriage is at the door.” 

The minister bowed and vanished. 

Enoch drew a piece of cardboard from 
his pocket and handed it to Thane. It was 
a blue ticket, the token of dismissal. 

“Now go,” he said, “‘and let me never 
see you again.” 

Agnes looked up at Thane. 

“T can walk,’ she said, taking him by 
the arm. It wasso. She could, with a slight 
limp. Enoch, seeing it, sneered. Hewatched 
them walk into the night and closed the 
door behind them. 

At the gate Thanesaid: ‘‘But you can’t,” 
and started to pick her up. 

“Don’t,” she said. 

They had changed places. She was no 
longer afraid of him. He was afraid of her. 


xIX 


N ALL this meantime John was seeking 

Agnes. First he went the high road to 
the mansion until he was sure she had not 
gone that way, for if she had he would soon 
have overtaken her. Turning back he be- 
gan making inquiries and presently heard of 
someone, undoubtedly she, who had been 
seen walking wide of the town, past the mill, 
toward the mountain. Knowing the path 
and divining her intention, he walked in 
her footsteps. 

The smell of Thane’s pipe was still in the 
air when he arrived at the place where the 
fight had taken place. A thing of white in 
the grass drew his eye. He picked it up and 
got a bad start. It was a tiny handker- 
chief. By the light of a match he made out 
the initials A. G. embroidered in one cor- 
ner. Looking further he found a scarf that 
he instantly recognized as belonging to 
Agnes. He had particularly noticed it on 
their way to the party. Now in a panic he 
began to examine the ground closely and 
discovered extensive evidence of a human 
struggle. Running up and down the path a 
short distance each way he came on the 
Cornishman’s shirt alittle to one side, where 
the groggy owner had tossed it away. To 
John’s disgust it was slimy with something 
that came off on his hands; as this proved 
to be blood, his disgust gave way to horror. 

Without actually formulating the 
thought, because it was too dreadful to be 
true, he acted under the tyranny of a fixed 
idea, which was that Agnes had met with 
a foul disaster. The possibility was real. 
Lately there had come to New Damascus a 
group of mill hands whose ways and morals 
were alien to the community. They were 
bestial drinkers and had been making a 
good deal of trouble. 

In astate of frenzy he explored the moun- 
tain side, calling her name. Defeated in 
this, his panic still rising, it occurred to him 
to ask at the mill among the men who con- 
tinually used the path. He found several 
who had been over it within an hour or 
so. Someone was missing, he told them. 
Something unknown had happened. Had 
they seen or heard anything unusual? They 
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“Won’t hold,” said Thane. 

“Tt must,” said John. “I can’t stop. 
I’m sorry.”’ He liked Thane and was loath 
to leave him in a lurch. ‘Go to the hotel 
and wait for me there,” he said, pushing 
him off. ‘“‘I’ll be back as soon as I can.” 

With that he was going when the woman 
spoke. 

“Are you looking for me?”’ 

“Agnes!”? said John to himself, as a 
declaration of preposterous fact. 

He wheeled around and stood stone still. 
One instant before he had been delirious 
with anxiety to hear her voice. Yet to the 
sound of it, so collected and sure, his emo- 
tional reaction was one of fierce anger. 
There was also a desolate world-wide sense 
of loss. Why he was angry or what was lost 
he could not have said in words. These 
feelings referred to her. Toward Thane 
there was a thought that seemed to rise 
behind him with purpose and power of its 
own; and he braced his back against it. 

“‘T’ve been looking everywhere for you,” 
he said, approaching her. ‘I found these.” 
He held out the handkerchief and scarf. She 
took them. ‘“‘Then I went to the mansion, 
and ” There he stopped. 

“Yes. What did you learn there?” she 
asked. 

His anger kept rising. How could she be 
so suave about it? He had actually the im- 
pulse to set hands upon her roughly and 
demand to know what she had been doing, 
how she came to be here alone on a dark 
road with an iron puddler, and how she 
could pretend to be so unembarrassed. 

“Nothing,” he said. “It had just this 
instant occurred to me to go back and try 
again. I wasina beastly fume about you.” 

“And seem to be still,” she said, in a way 
to put him in mind of the high tone he had 
been using. 

“For reasons that might seem rather 
obvious,” he retorted. ‘‘It is .to be im- 
agined that I have some interest in seeing 
you safely home. May I take you on from 
here?” 

“Another one,’’ Agnes murmured in a 
tone of soliloquy. ‘‘ How repetitious!”’ 

The thought touched off her feelings. 
They exploded in a burst of shrill, irrele- 
vant laughter. John was scandalized. His 
rage was boundless. Yet at the same time 
his sense of responsibility increased. Abom- 
inable thoughts assailed him. He won- 
dered if perhaps her father had not been 
right to keep her under restraint. He fer- 
vently wished he had never helped her to 
break out. A resolve to get her home by 
force if necessary was forming in his mind, 
when Thane spoke. 

“They ain’t no home,” he said. ‘“‘That’s 
the trouble.” 

“What do you know about it?”’ John 
asked, blazing. - 

“Oughten I know somewhat about it 
seeing as she’s my own wife?”’ said Thane 
with dismal veracity. 

John, for an instant appalled, turned 
fiercely on Agnes. 

“Now what have you done?”’ he asked. 
She was so startled by his manner that she 
couldn’t speak. ‘‘What have you done?” 
he demanded, now shaking her and with 
such authority that for a moment her spirit 
quailed. “Is it true? Are you married?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Toa ” He caught the word just in 
time, slowly let go of her and stepped back. 

“Say it,” she dared him. “To a—toa 
what? Go on, say it.” 

John’s anger was gone. Other emotions 
had swallowed it up—sorrow, pity, re- 
morse, that devastating sense of loss again 
more poignant than before in some new 
way, and above all a great yearning toward 
both of them. 

“Where?” he asked, in a changed voice. 

“Tn my father’s house,” said Agnes de- 
risively. ‘‘What a pity you missed it!”’ 

“But what happened?” asked John. 

She answered weirdly, improvising silly 
words to a silly tune: 


“What happened 

“What happened 

“What happened 
“Here, Mildred?”’ 


“That happened 

“That happened 

“That happened 
“Sir,” she said. 


A horrified silence fell. 

“Was it flat?” she asked. “I’m sorry. 
I know something to do. Let’s each one 
tell the story of his life. Shall I begin?” 

She began to sing again: 


“What happened ——”’ 
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“Please!”’ said John. ‘Please don’t. 
You make my blood run cold.” 

“‘She’s that way ever since,”’ said Thane, 
with an air of sharing his misery. 

“Then you tell me,” said John. 

“T carried her home,” said Thane, now 
weary of telling it, “from where she got 
hurt whiles me and the Cornishman was 
knocking ourselves around in the path; and 
old Enoch got a wicked notion as I don’t 
know what and sent for the preacher and 
we was married. Then he handed me the 
blue ticket and put us out of the house.”’ 

John turned to Agnes with a question on 
his tongue. She anticipated him and be- 
gan to sing: 


“What happened 


As he shuddered and turned away again 
she stopped. 

“T was coming for my street clothes to 
where I live,’ continued Thane, “being 
as I was all that time in my puddling rig, 
and we got bogged here like you see us now. 
Nothing I say let’s do will move her. And 
when I say all right, what does she want, 
she chanteys about me, making them up 
out of nothing.” 

“When they get like that,” said John 
gray-beardedly, ‘“‘you have to use force. 
You’ve got to pick them up.” 

“Can’t work it,” said Thane. 

““Why not? Does she bite?” 

“ce No.” 

“What then?” 

“Can’t work it,” said Thane. ‘Not 
since,” he added. 

“The subject of this clinic is conscious,” 
said Agnes pleasantly. 

They paid no attention to her. 

“You board, don’t you? You were not 
intending to take her there?” said John. 

“Only so as to get my clothes,” said 
Thane. 

“We can’t do anything until you get 
your clothes,” said John. ‘‘That’s plain. 
I’ll stay here with her while you go for 
them. But don’t be long. Then maybe we 
can think of something to do.” 

Thane went off at once with a tremen- 
dous sigh of relief in the feeling of action. 
His feet made a cavernous tlump, tlump, 
tlump-ing on the hard dirtroad. John, who 
stood regarding Agnes from the side of 
the road, was sure he saw her shudder. 
Then from the heedless tone with which she 
broke the silence he was sure he had been 
mistaken. 

“Tt seems you know my husband,” she 
said. 

He was surprised that she had no diffi- 
culty with the word, though it must have 
been the first time she had ever used it in 
the possessive sense—and in such circum- 
stances! 

“Can’t you think of anything feasible 
to do?” John asked. 

“Do you like him?” she inquired. 

“Because if you can’t,” said John, “I 
can. It’s too much for Thane. That isn’t 
fair.” 

He supposed she was thinking. To his 
disgust she began to sing softly, tunefully: 


“Lovely maiden, tell me truly, 
Is the ocean very wet? 
If I meet you on the bottom 
Will you never once 


“Stop it!” He moved as if to menace 
aes She stopped and looked at him so- 

er 

Hs there nothing I can do to entertain 
you? I might recite. And you haven’t 
answered my questions.”’ 

“You give me the horrors,”’ he blurted. 


| “No, no, I’m sorry. I’m unstrung, that’s 


all. Please do be serious. We’ve got to 
think of what we shall do.” 

“Who are we?” 

“T beg your pardon. You, then,” he 
amended. 


Me 


how she looked at the moon, 
without seeing it, then with 
recognition or recollection, ¢ 
with an expression of such wi 
wistfulness that he knew one 
heart and turned wretchedly 
wishing he had not seen. 

For a long time she did ne 
seemed under a kind of spell. 
them so, in separate state 
Neither heard his footsteps ay 

“T was thinking why shoul¢ 
like this,’’ said Thane, “bei 
we are friends in a way. If < 
as I could touch something.” 

“Thane,” -said John slow] 
what Iam ‘thinking. The skein 
lives have run together in ; 
Mine and that of Agnes 9 
twisted together in a very st 
Yours got entangled by ch 
knows why! Fate does it. | 
blame, but I am responsible.’ 

“For us being married?” ; 

“Yor that, yes. And foragr 
I am only beginning to see 
of things. By inheritance I a; 
for something my father anc 
to Enoch before I was born, 
that Agnes is his daughter anc 
father, for the fact that he is: 
had his revenge on Aaron’s 
than he knows. What that m 
tell you. I shall never say i 
what I want you to see is t 
leave you to face the conseq 
It is not a matter of friends! 
married to Agnes. In a foste 
married to both of you.” 

His face was lighted from 
spoke in the absent, anonyr 
of one undergoing a mystica 
Something of his mood ent 
With one impulse they had ; 
and now stood looking deep 
other’s eyes. 

“‘T don’t know as I see whai 
said Thane. 

“No,” said John, “you wo 
confused you, trying to get 
once. There is first the Fact 
friends. My feeling for you in 
increased suddenly, I don’t 
why. And now, above that, i 
responsibility for what has ha) 
must accept my view of that. 
understood that I have a rij 
by and that I may be truste 
trusted, whatever comes.” 

He groped and stopped ar 
have gone to sleep with his ey 

Thane moved uneasily. Jol 
to himself, started slightly 
Thane’s hand. When he spc 
was altered. 

“T can’t make it come clear, 
thought I could.” 

“T’ve looked my eyes out th 
said Thane. ‘‘Let’s take it as 

What John at first had so « 
of was an act of heroie sel 
thrilled him with a moment 
That may be understood. 
emotional f ormation, subject t 
sions, one of which is the Ks 
Blindly on the spot he — 
the wood in order and | 
offering hath in a miraculous 
vided itself to be burnt. Lo, 
the one thing most belo 
world! The Lord someti 
for Isaac. Sometimes 
itself. Then again the m 
He has not the heart to ¢ 

John drew back. To 
nant with Thane meant 
in his heart forever. T 
could neither bring him 
trust himself to keep. / 
reservation seemed trea 
So there he stood before th 
tradiction and “looked his 


it or ““noney back for the 
-empty can.” 


“Who are you?” she asked. 
“Agnes, do for 
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yous can’t. You will have to see my hus- 
and 

She had seated herself on a grassy bench 
with her back to the fence, her feet in the 
dry ditch, and was viciously jabbing 
the earth with a limber stick. She threw the 
stick from her, leaned back, folded her 
arms and tilted her chin at the sky, with an 
air of casting John out of existence. He had 
given up trying to talk and stood observing 
her in an overt manner. It was thus he saw 


s 
She knew why John ae 
his way toward what he meant 
that was, and why he dropf 
hand. She knew whall it was 
to become a woman and wht 
need never be afraid. i 
Far away in the sky of her 
self, so far that what she rit ( 
its heat’s reflection, p 
tempt for those tame, ome 
(Continued on Page 
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man sublimates the reckless 
his savage egoism. At that 
as it were in the light of this 
ition, there stood upon her 
figure of the Cornishman, and 
ibly ashamed. 

ogg, she continued to feel cyni- 
s emotional male principle. It 
‘here was one obvious thing to 
as in fact only one thing pos- 
lone. But apparently neither 
jyhn was ever going to think of 
a chance to suggest it without 
igit. One might have thought 
rgotten her existence. They 
middle of the road, John with 
er, Thane with his eyes in the 
ring a vast man silence. She 
yre of that silence; she was all 
sre, That did not interest her 
ished to be somewhere else. 

p quietly and walked away 
way from New Damascus, with 
ist and limp. They overtook 
+ five steps, one on each side. 
his way now?” Thane asked. 


it towalk,’’said John. “Don’t 


‘at Thane; the gesture he was 
‘rd her froze in the air. 

as you would a nettle, firmly,”’ 
‘ended. 

“hat’s outside I’m afraid of,” 


‘head and turning, John con- 
' Thane did the same. She 
around them, right. They 
yay. She made to go around 
hey moved that way. Witha 
ure she gave it up, turned a 
ofile and made them feel how 
‘pised them. 

ine,” said John, ‘‘do you wish 
( Damascus, leave it now, to- 


,ed on him in a sudden rage of 


‘ppose! Fly away with a— 
| is he? I forget.” 

|” John groaned. 

1 you?” she said to Thane. 

i he answered with dignity, 
‘hurt animal in his face. 

well known,” she said, ‘ pud- 
’. Besides it’s too late. We’ve 
ink. We had to take time to 
othes. He’s out of a job and 
ly; he told me so. I wonder 
s of puddlers do.” 

Jd envy you your sting,” said 
id at what she was doing to 
(inderstood him perfectly. 
are immune,” she said. ‘I 
jried you. Or have I? Are you 
David? What are your 


? How come you to suppose 
: rights in me?” 
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“Tantrums, thank God, and not hys- 
terics!’’ said John. 

‘Shall we spend the rest of the night in 
this way?” she asked. ‘‘And what then?”’ 

“T am leaving New Damascus tonight,” 
said John, pursuing a flash of intuition. 

Agnes gave him an incredulous glance. 

“So far as I know, forever,’’ he con- 
tinued. “This decision is my own. You 
have had nothing to do with it. But if you 
were also about to leave, perhaps taking 
the same direction, why shouldn’t we go 
together as far as it’s parallel?” 

“Who goes or stays, no matter what 
happens, I shall not be in sight of New Da- 
mascus at daybreak,”’ said Agnes, her face 
averted from both John and her husband, and 
she spoke as one making a vow. ‘So what- 
ever you do,” she added, “‘ please hurry.” 

Thane would have asked her a question, 
not knowing how women consent; John 
restrained him with a sign. 

“Then I'll pick you up here,” he said, 
setting off abruptly. “And Lwon’t belong.” 

When he returned with a smart bay 
team and a light road wagon, his own smart 
rig, the moon was sinking. Agnes was 
asleep on the dewy grass in Thane’s coat. 
He wrapped her in the rug John held out to 
him and lifted her to the seat. She was 
docile and limp, like a groggy child. John 
had to hold her erect until Thane got up 
on the other side. She sat between them. 

Where the road turns abruptly out of the 
valley John pulled up and looked back. 
It was now quite dark. The moon was 
down. 

All that he could see was the mill, like a 
live malignant cinder in the eye of dark- 
ness, glowing faintly, going almost out, then 
spurting forth quick tongues of flame. He 
had the sensation of a great solitary weight 
rolling about in hisstomach. Tears came to 
his eyes. Until that moment he had not 
known that he cared for New Damascus. 
His caring was like an inherited memory. 

And though he knew it not, this night 
was the time and his exit the sign that 
sealed the fate of New Damascus. It was 
left in the hands of Enoch, who fanatically 
withheld it from the steel age. 

“Where to?” Thane asked. 

“Wilkes-Barretonight,’’said John. “Then 
to Pittsburgh. I’m buying a mill at Pitts- 
burgh that I want you to take hold of. 
We'll discuss it tomorrow.” 

“What shape of mill?”’ asked Thane. 

John hesitated. ‘‘Nothing like the mill 
behind us,’’ he said. 

The idea of buying a mill had only that 
instant come to him. So of course he did 
not know what kind of mill it was. 

He looked at Agnes. She was sound 
asleep, leaning on Thane, who had his arm 
around her. Again he looked at her. She 
was in the same position, but her eyes were 
wide open, staring straight ahead. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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LEAVE IT TO PSMITH 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Now, there,’ said Psmith, “I cannot 
follow you. I wouldn’t call MceTodd a bad 
name, as names go. Don’t you think there 
is asort of Highland strength about it? It 
sounds to me like something out of the 
Lady of the Lake or the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. ‘The stag at eve had drunk its 
fill adoon the glen beyint the hill, and 
welcomed with a friendly nod old Scot- 
land’s pride, young Laird MeTodd’—you 
don’t think it has a sort of wild romantic 
ring?” 

“T ought to tell you, Mr. McTodd,” said 
Eve, “that I was at school with Cynthia.” 

Psmith was not a young man who often 
found himself at a loss, but this remark 
gave him a bewildered feeling such as comes 
in dreams. It was plain to him that this 
delightful girl thought she had said some- 
thing serious, even impressive; but for the 
moment it did not seem to him to make 
sense. 

He sparred warily for time. 

“Indeed? With Cynthia? 
have been jolly.” 

The harmless observation appeared to 
have the worst effect upon his companion, 
The frown came back to her face. 

“Oh, don’t speak in that flippant, sneer- 
ing way,’ she said. “It’s so cheap.” 

Psmith, having nothing to say, remained 
silent, and the boat drifted on. Eve’s face 
was delicately pink, for she was feeling ex- 
traordinarily embarrassed. There wassome- 
thing in the solemn gaze of the man before 
her which made it difficult for her to go on. 
But with the stout-heartedness which was 
one of her characteristics, she stuck to her 
task. 

“ After all,’”’ she said, ‘‘ however you may 
feel about her now, you must have been 
fond of poor Cynthia at one time, or I 
don’t see why you should have married 
her.”’ 

Psmith, for want of conversation, had 
begun rowing again. The start he gave at 
these remarkable words caused him to skim 
the surface of the water with the left oar 
in such a manner as to send a liberal pint 
into Eve’s lap. He started forward with 
apologies. 

“Oh, never mind about that!” said Eve 
impatiently. “It doesn’t matter. . . . 
Mr. McTodd,” she said, and there was a 
note of gentleness in her voice, “‘I do wish 
you would tell me what the trouble was.” 

Psmith stared at the floor of the boat in 
silence. He was wrestling with a feeling of 
injury. True, he had not during their brief 
conversation at the Senior Conservative 
Club specifically inquired of Mr. MceTodd 
whether he was a bachelor; but somehow he 
felt that the man should have dropped 
some hint as to his married state. True, 
again, Mr. MeTodd had not asked him to im- 
personate him at Blandings Castle. And 
yet undeniably he felt that he had a griev- 
ance. Psmith’s was an orderly mind. He 
had proposed to continue the pleasant re- 
lations which had begun between Eve and 
himself, seeing to it that every day they 
became a little pleasanter, until eventually, 
in due season, they should reach the point 
where it would become possible to lay heart 
and hand at her feet., For there was no 
doubt in his mind that in a world congested 
to overflowing with girls Eve Halliday 
stood entirely alone. And now this infernal 
Cynthia had risen from nowhere to stand 
between them. Even a young man as lib- 
erally endowed with calm assurance as he 
was might find it awkward to conduct his 
wooing with such a handicap as a wife in 
the background. 

Eve misinterpreted his silence. 

“‘T suppose you are thinking that it is no 
business of mine?”’ 

Psmith came out of 
start. 

“No, no; not at all.” 

“You see, I’m devoted to Cynthia—and 
I like you.” She smiled for the first time. 
Her embarrassment was passing. ‘That is 
the whole point,” she said. “‘I do like you. 
And I’m quite sure that if you were really 
the sort of man I thought you when I first 
heard about all this, I shouldn’t. The 
friend who told me about you and Cynthia 
made it seem as if the whole fault had been 
yours. I got the impression that you had 
been very unkind to Cynthia. Ithought you 
must be a brute, and when Lord Emsworth 
told me who you were my first impulse was 
to hate you. I think if you had come along 
just then I should have been rather horrid 
to you. But you were late and that gave me 
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his thoughts with a 


.things hadn’t gone too far 
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time to think it over. And th 
bered how nice you had bee 
felt somehow that—that yor 
be quite nice, and it occurre| 
there might be some explan;) 
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something to help—try to 
gether, you know.” f 
She broke off, a little cor 
that the words were out s 
of a return of her former 
though she was an old fri 
there did seem something 
cious in this meddling; 
the look of pain on her com 
regretted that she had spo 
she thought, he was offend 
In supposing that Psm 
she was mistaken. Interna 
ing with a renewed admira 
beautiful qualities in her y 
tected, before they had eve 
yards’ range across the stre 
dow of the Drones Club 
His look of pain was due 
having now had time to ¢ 
problem, he had decided t 
Cynthia once and for a 
eliminate her forever from 
elimination of even suc 
stranger seemed to him to 
look. So he assumed one, 
“That,” he said gravely, 
be impossible. It is like yc 
and I cannot tell you how: 
ate the kindness which ha 
terest yourself in my troubl 
late for any reconciliatior 
I are divorced.” a 
For a moment the tempt 
to him to kill the woman 
wasting sickness, but this 
tending towards possible f 
tions. He was resolved, how 
should be no question 
gether again. . 
He was disturbed to find 
him in amazement. : 
“Divorced? But how 
vorced? It’s only a few d 
she were in London to 
Psmith ceased to won 
Todd had had trouble wit 
woman was a perfect pest. | 
“T used the term in a sp 
than a legal sense,” he r 
there has been no actu 
are separated beyond hop 
saw the distress in Eve's € 
on. “There are things,” 
it is impossible for a man 
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Halliday, is a delicate plan 
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bacon at a husband’s head.” — 
“What?”  - 
Eve’s astonishment was su 


word came out in a startled sq 
“‘In the dish,” said P 
Eve’s blue eyes opened ° 
“Cynthia did that?” — 
“On more than one occé 
per in the mornings was t 
known her lift the cat over t 
a settee with a single kick, a 
there were no mushrooms 
““But—but I can’t believe it 
“Tt is true,” said Psmith. 
to Canada and I will show you 
“Cynthia did that! Cynthi: 
was always the gentlest little ¢ 
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“At school, you mean?” 
“e Ye ” 


. bd 
“That,” said Psmith, “woul 
be before she had taken to drin 

“Taken to drink!” mi 
Psmith was feeling happier. 
thought did come to him that 
perhaps a trifle rough on the é 
thia, but he mastered the unr 
ness. It was necessary that Oy! 
suffer in the good cause. <Alre 
begun to detect in Eve's eye 
dawnings of an angelic pity, 
recognized by all the best au 
one of the most valuable emo 
your wooer can awaken. 
“Drink!” Eve repeated W! 
shudder. ee 

“We lived in one of the 
Canada, and, as so often 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

when she installed a private still her down- 
fall was swift. I have seen her, under the 
influence of home-brew, rage through the 
house like a devastating cyclone. . . . 
I hate speaking like this of one who was 
your friend,”’ said Psmith in a low, vibrat- 
ing voice. “I would not tell these things 
to anyone but you. The world, of course, 
supposes that the entire blame for the col- 
lapse of our home was mine. I took care 
that it should be so. The opinion of the 
world matters little to me. But with you 
it is different. I should not like you to 
think badly of me, Miss Halliday. I do not 
make friends easily. I am a lonely 
man. But somehow it has seemed 
to me since we met that you and I might 
be friends.” 

Eve stretched her hand out impulsively. 

“Why, of course!”’ 

Psmith took her hand and held it far 
longer than was, strictly speaking, neces- 


sary. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you.” 

He turned the nose of the boat to the 
shore and rowed slowly back. 

“T have suffered,” said Psmith gravely 
as he helped her ashore. “But, if you will 
be my friend, I think that I may forget.” 

They walked in silence up the winding 
path to the castle. 


Lae 


O PSMITH five minutes later, as he 

sat in his room smoking a cigarette and 
looking dreamily out at the distant hills, 
there entered the Hon. Frederick Threep- 
wood, who, having closed the door behind 
him, tottered to the bed and uttered a 
deep and discordant groan. Psmith, his 
mind thus rudely wrenched from pleasant 
meditations, turned and regarded the 
gloomy youth with disfavor. 

“At any other time, Comrade Threep- 
wood,” he said politely but with firmness, 
“certainly. But not now. I am not in the 
vein.” 

“What?” said the Honorable Freddie 
vacantly. 

“T say that at any other time I shall be 
delighted to listen to your farmyard imi- 
tations, but not now. At the moment I am 
deep in thoughts of my own, and I may say- 
frankly that I regard you as more or less 
of an excrescence. I want solitude, solitude. 
I am in a beautiful reverie, and your pres- 
ence jars upon me somewhat profoundly.” 

The Honorable Freddie ruined the sym- 
metry of his hair by passing his fingers 
feverishly through it. 

“Don’t talk so much! I never met a fel- 
low like you for talking.” 

Having rumpled his hair to the left he 
went through it again and rumpled it to the 
right. ‘“‘Isay,do you know what? You’ve 
jolly well got to clear out of here quick!” 
He got up from the bed and approached the 
window. Having done which, he bent to- 
wards Psmith and whispered in his ear. 
“The game’s up!” 

Psmith withdrew his ear with a touch of 
hauteur, but he looked at his companion 
with a little more interest. He had feared, 
when he saw Freddie stagger in with such 
melodramatic despair and emit so hollow a 
groan, that the topic on which he wished to 
converse was the already exhausted one of 
his broken heart. It now began to appear 
that weightier matters were on his mind. 

“T fail to understand you, Comrade 
Threepwood,” he said. ‘‘The last time I 
had the privilege of conversing with you, 
you informed me that Susan, or whatever 
her name is, merely giggled and told you 
not to be silly when you embraced her. In 
other words, she is not a detective. What 
has happened since then to get you all 
worked up?” 

“Baxter!” 

“What has Baxter been doing?” 

“Only giving the whole bally show away 
to me, that’s all,” said Freddie feverishly. 
He clutched Psmith’s arm violently, caus- 
ing that exquisite to utter a slight moan 
and smooth out the wrinkles thus created 
in his sleeve. ‘‘Listen! I’ve just been talk- 
ing to the blighter. I was passing the li- 
brary just now, when he popped out of the 
door and hauled me in. And, dash it, he 
hadn’t been talking two seconds before I 
realized that he has seen through the whole 
damn thing practically from the moment 
you got here. Though he doesn’t seem to 
know that I’ve anything to do with it, 
thank goodness.” 

“T should imagine not, if he makes you 
his confidant. Why did he do that, by the 
way? What made him select you as the 
recipient of his secrets?”’ 
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had been sufficient to lure him from the 
castle grounds. 

But at the moment when he had uttered 
his refusal, thereby incurring the ill- 
concealed envy both of Lord Emsworth and 
his son Freddie, the latter also an unwilling 
celebrant, he had supposed that his solitude 
would be shared by Eve. This deplorable 
conscientiousness of hers, this morbid crav- 
ing for work, had left him at a loose end. 
The time and the place were both above 
criticism; but, as so often happens in this 
life of ours, he had been let down by the 
girl. 

But, though he chafed for a while, it was 
not long before the dreamy peace of the 
afternoon began to exercise a soothing ef- 


fect upon him. With the exception of the | 


bees that worked with their usual mis- 
guided energy among the flowers, and an 
occasional butterfly which flitted past in 
the sunshine, all Nature seemed to be tak- 
ing a siesta. Somewhere out of sight a 
lawnmower had begun to emphasize the 
stillness with its musical whir. A telegraph 
boy on a red bicycle passed up the drive 
to the front door and seemed to have some 
difficulty in establishing communication 
with the domestic staff, from which Psmith 
deduced that Beach the butler, like a good 
opportunist, was taking advantage of the 
absence of authority to enjoy a nap in some 
distant lair of his own. Eventually a parlor 
maid appeared, accepted the. telegram 
and—apparently—a rebuke from the boy, 
and the bicycle passed out of sight, leaving 
silence and peace once more. 

The noblest minds are not proof against 
atmospheric conditions of this kind. 
Psmith’s eyes closed, opened, closed again. 
And presently his regular breathing, varied 
by an occasional snore, was added to the 
rest of the small sounds of the summer 
afternoon. 

The shadow of the cedar was appreciably 
longer when he awoke with that sudden 
start which generally terminates sleep in a 
garden chair. 

A glance at his watch told him that it 
was close on five o’clock, a fact which was 
confirmed a moment later by the arrival of 
the parlor maid who had answered the sum- 
mons of the telegraph boy. She appeared to 
be the sole survivor of the little world that 


had its center in the servants’ hall; a sort | 


of female Casabianca. 

“T have put your tea in the hall, sir.’’ 

“You could have performed no nobler 
or more charitable task,’’ Psmith assured 
her; and, having corrected a certain stiff- 
ness of limb by means of massage, went in. 
It occurred to him that Eve, assiduous 
worker though she was, might have knocked 
off in order to keep him company. 

The hope proved vain. A single cup 
stood bleakly on the tray. Either Eve was 
superior to the feminine passion for tea or 
she was having hers up in the library. 
Filled with something of the sadness which 
he had felt at the sight of the toiling bees, 
Psmith embarked on his solitary meal, 
wondering sorrowfully at the perverseness 
which made girls work when there was no 
one to watch them. 

It was very agreeable here in the cool- 
ness of the hall. The great door of the 
castle was open, and through it he had a 
view of lawns bathed in a thirst-provoking 
sunlight. Through the green-baize door to 
his left, which led to the servants’ quarters, 
an occasional sharp giggle gave evidence 
of the presence of humanity; but apart 
from that he might have been alone in the 
world. Once again he fell into a dreamy 
meditation, and there is little reason to 
doubt that he would shortly have dis- 
graced himself by falling asleep for the 
second time in a single afternoon, when he 
was restored to alertness by the sudden 
appearance of a foreign body in the open 
doorway. Against the background of golden 
light a black figure had abruptly mani- 
fested itself. 

The sharp pang of apprehension which 
ran through Psmith’s consciousness like an 
electric shock, causing him to stiffen like 
some wild creature surprised in the woods, 
was due to the momentary belief that the 
newcomer was the local vicar, of whose 
conversational powers he had had experi- 
ence on the second day of his visit. An- 
other glance showed him that he had been 
too pessimistic. This was not the vicar. It 
was someone whom he had never seen be- 
fore—a slim and graceful young man with 
a dark, intelligent face, who stood blinking 
in the subdued light of the hall with eyes 
not yet accustomed to the absence of strong 
sunshine. Greatly relieved, Psmith rose 
and approached him. 
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“Hullo!” said the newcomer. ‘“‘I didn’t 
see you. It’s quite dark in here after out- 
side.” 

“The light is pleasantly dim,” 
Psmith. 

“Ts}Lord Emsworth anywhere about?” 

“JT fear not. He has legged it, accom- 
panied by the entire household, to super- 
intend the unveiling of a memorial at 
Bridgeford to—if my memory serves me 
rightly—the late Hartley Reddish, Esq., 
J.P., M.P. Is there anything I can do?” 

“Well, I’ve come to stay, you know.”’ 

“Indeed?” 

“Lady Constance invited me to pay a 
visit as soon as I reached England.” 

““Ah! Then you have come from foreign 
parts?” 

“Canada.” 

Psmith started slightly. This, he per- 
ceived, was going to complicate matters. 
The last thing he desired was the addition 
to the Blandings circle of one familiar with 
Canada. Nothing could militate against his 
peace of mind more than the society of a 
man who would want to exchange with 
him views on that growing country. 

“Oh, Canada?” he said. 

“‘T wired,” proceeded the other, ‘‘but 
I suppose it came after everybody had left. 
Ah, that must be my telegram on that 
table over there. I walked up from the 
station.”” He was rambling idly about the 
hall after the fashion of one breaking new 
ground. He paused at an occasional table, 
the one where, when taking after-dinner 
coffee, Miss Peavey was wont to sit. He 
picked up a book and uttered a gratified 


agreed 


laugh. ‘One of my little things,’’ he said. 
“One of what?” said Psmith. 
“This. Songs of Squalor. I wrote it.” 


“You wrote it!” 

“Yes. My name’s McTodd—Ralston 
MecTodd. I expect you have heard them 
speak of me?” 

I 

HE mind of a man who has undertaken 

a mission as delicate as Psmith’s at 
Blandings Castle is necessarily alert. Ever 
since he had stepped into the five o’clock 
train at Paddington, when his adventure 
might have been said formally to have 
started, Psmith had walked warily, like 
one in a jungle on whom sudden and un- 
expected things might pounce out at any 
moment. This calm announcement from 
the slim young man, therefore, though it 
undoubtedly startled him, did not deprive 
him of his faculties. On the contrary, it 
quickened them. His first action was to 
step nimbly to the table on which the tele- 
gram lay awaiting the return of Lord Ems- 
worth, his second was to slip the envelope 
into his pocket. It was imperative that 
telegrams signed MecTodd should not lie 
about loose while he was enjoying the 
hospitality of the castle. This done, he 


_ confronted the young man. 


““Come, come!” he said with quiet se- 


| verity. 


He was extremely grateful to a kindly 
Providence which had ‘arranged that this 
interview should take place at a time when 
nobody but himself was in the house. 

“You say that you are Ralston MeTodd, 
the author of these poems?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then what,” said Psmith incisively, 

‘is a pale parabola of joy?” 

““Er—what?”’ said the newcomer in an 
enfeebled voice. There was manifest in his 
demeanor now a marked nervousness. 

“‘And here is another,’ said Psmith. 
“<The ” Wait a minute, I’ll get it ina 
moment. Yes, ‘The sibilant, scented silence 
that shimmered where we sat.’ Could you 
oblige me with a diagram of that one?”’ 

“‘T—I—what are you talking about?”’ 

Psmith stretched out a long arm and 
patted him almost affectionately on the 
shoulder. 

“Tt’s lucky you met me before you had 
to face the others,” he said. “‘I fear that 
you undertook this little venture without 
thoroughly equipping yourself. They would 
have detected your imposture in the first 
minute.” 

“What do you mean—imposture? I 
don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

Psmith waggled his forefinger at him 
reproachfully. 

““My dear comrade, I may as well tell 
you at once that the genuine McTodd is an 
old and dear friend of mine. I had a long 
and entertaining conversation with him 
only a few days ago. So that, I think we 
may confidently assert, is that. Or am I 
wrong?”’ 

“Oh, hell!’’ said the young man, and 
flopping bonelessly into a chair he mopped 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
Market Blandings, and which not even the 
delightful evening could dispel, was due 
primarily, of course, to that sickening’ sense 
of defeat which afflicts a man whose high 
hopes have been wrecked at the very in- 
stant when success has seemed in sight. 
Once or twice in the life of every man there 
falls to his lot something which can only 
be described as a soft snap, and it had 
seemed to Mr. Cootes that this venture of 
his to Blandings Castle came into that 
category. 

He had, like most members of his pro- 
fession, had his ups and downs in'the past; 
but at last, he told himself, the Goddess 
Fortune had handed him something on 
a plate with watercress round it. Once 
established in the castle, there would have 
been a hundred opportunities of achieving 
the capture of Lady Constance’s necklace; 
and it had looked as though all he had to 
do was to walk in, announce himself and 
be treated as the honored guest. As he 
slouched moodily between the dusty hedges 
that fringed the road to Market Blandings, 
Edward Cootes tasted the bitterness that 
only those know whose plans have been 
upset by the hundredth chance. 

But this was not all. In addition to the 
sadness of frustrated hope, he was also 
experiencing the anguish of troubled mem- 
ories. Not only was the present torturing 
him, but the past had come to life and 
jumped out and bitten him. A sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things, and this was what Edward Cootes 
was doing now. It is at moments like this 
that a man needs a woman’s tender care, 
and Mr. Cootes had lost the only woman in 
whom he could have confided his grief, the 
only woman who would have understood 
and sympathized. 

We have been introduced to Mr. Cootes 
at a point in his career when he was prac- 
ticing upon dry land; but that was not his 
chosen environment. Until a few months 
back his business had lain upon deep wa- 
ters. The salt scent of the sea was in his 
blood. To put it more exactly, he had been 
by profession a card sharper on the At- 
lantic liners; and it was during this period 


| that he had loved and lost. For three years 


and more he had worked in perfect har- 
mony with the lady who, though she 
adopted a variety of names for purposes 
of travel, was known to her immediate 
circle as Smooth Lizzie. He had been the 
practitioner, she the decoy, and theirs had 
been one of those ideal business partner- 
ships which one so seldom meets with in 
a world of cynicism and mistrust. Com- 
radeship had ripened into something deeper 
and more sacred, and it was all settled be- 
tween them that when they next touched 
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should proceed to the City Hall for a mar- 
riage license; when they had quarreled— 
quarreled irrevocably over one of those 
trifling points over which lovers do quarrel. 
Some absurd dispute as to the proper di- 
vision of the quite meager sum obtained 
from a cattle millionaire on their last 
voyage had marred their golden dreams. 
One word had led to another. The lady, 
after woman’s habit, had the last of the 
series, and even Mr. Cootes was forced to 
admit that it was a pippin. She had spoken 
it on the pier at New York, and then passed 


acid, the inclusion of sauerkraut in | out of his life. And with her had gone all 


his luck. It was as if her going had brought 
a curse upon him. On the very next trip he 
had had an unfortunate misunderstanding 
with an irritable gentleman from the Middle 
West, who, piqued at what he considered— 
not unreasonably—the undue proportion of 
kings and aces in the hands which Mr. 
Cootes had been dealing himself, expressed 


| his displeasure by biting off the first joint 
| of the other’s right index finger, thus put- 


ting an abrupt end to a brilliant career. For 
it was on this finger that Mr. Cootes prin- 
cipally relied for the almost magical effects 
which he was wont to produce with a pack 
of cards after a little quiet shuffling. 

With an aching sense of what might have 
been, he thought now of his lost Lizzie. 
Regretfully he admitted to himself that she 
had always been the brains of the firm. A 
certain manual dexterity he had no doubt 
possessed, but it was ever Lizzie who had 
been responsible for the finer work. If they 
had still been partners, he really believed 
that she could have discovered some way 
of getting round the obstacles which had 
reared themselves now between himself 
and the necklace of Lady Constance Keeble. 
It was in a humble and contrite spirit that 
Edward Cootes proceeded on his way to 
Market Blandings. 
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Miss Peavey, meanwhile, who it will be 
remembered was moving slowly along the 
road from the Market Blandings end, was 
finding her walk both restful and enjoy- 
able. There were moments, itshas to be 
recorded, when she found the society of her 
hostess and her hostess’ relations something 
of a strain; and she was glad to be alone. 
Her headache had disappeared and she 
reveled in the quiet evening hush as she 
passed on her way at a leisurely gait. About 
now, if she had not had the sense to detach 
herself from the castle platoon, she would, 
she presumed, be listening to Lord Ems- 
worth’s speech on the subject of the late 
Hartley Reddish, J.P., M.P.; a topic which 
even the noblest of orators might have 
failed to render really gripping. And what 
she knew of her host gave her little con- 
fidence in his powers of oratory. 

Yes, she was well out of it. The gentle 
breeze played soothingly upon her face. 
Her delicately modeled nostrils drank in 
gratefully the scent from the hedgerows. 
Somewhere out of sight a thrush was sing- 
ing. And so moved was Miss Peavey by 
the peace and sweetness of it all that she, 
too, began to sing. 

Had those who enjoyed the privilege of 
her acquaintance at Blandings Castle been 
informed that Miss Peavey was about to 
sing, they would doubtless have considered 
themselves on firm ground if called upon to 
make a conjecture as to the type of song 
which she would select. Something quaint, 
dreamy, a little wistful—that would have 
been the universal guess—some Old World 
ballad, possibly. 

What Miss Peavey actually sang—in a 
soft, meditative voice like that of a starling 
waking to greet a new dawn—was that 
curious composition known as the Beale 
Street Blues. 

As she reached the last line she broke off 
abruptly. She was, she perceived, no longer 
alone. Down the road toward her, walking 
pensively like one with a secret sorrow, a 
man was approaching; and for an instant, 
as'she turned the corner, something in his 
appearance seemed to catch her by the 
throat and her breath came sharply. 

“Gee!” said Miss Peavey. 

She was herself again the next moment. 
A chance resemblance had misled her. She 
could not see the man’s face, for his head 
was bent; but how was it possible 

And then, when he was quite close, he 
raised his head, and the county of Shrop- 
shire, as far as it was visible to her amazed 
eyes, executed a sudden and eccentric 
dance. Trees bobbed up and down, hedge- 
rows shimmied like a Broadway chorus; 
and from out of the midst of the whirling 
countryside a voice spoke: 

MM Ay te 

“Eddie!” ejaculated Miss Peavey faintly, 
and sat down in a heap on a grassy bank. 


Iv 


# ELL, for goodness’ sake!”’ said Miss 
Peavey. 

Shropshire had become static once more. 
She stared at him, wide-eyed. 

“Can you tie it?” said Miss Peavey. 

She ran her gaze over him once again 
from head to foot. 

“Well, if this ain’t the cat’s whiskers!” 
said Miss Peavey. And with this final 
pronouncement she rose from her bank, 
somewhat restored, and addressed herself 
to the task of picking up old threads. 

“Wherever,” she inquired, “did you 
spring from, Ed?” 

There was nothing but affection in her 
voice. Her gaze was that of a mother con- 
templating her long-lost child. The past 
was past and a new era had begun. In the 
past she had been compelled to describe 
this man as a hunk of cheese and to express 
the opinion that his crookedness was such 
as to enable him to hide at will behind a 
spiral staircase; but now, in the joy of this 
unexpected reunion, all these harsh views 
were forgotten. This was Eddie Cootes, her 
old side kick, come back to her after many 
days; and only now was it borne in upon 
her what a gap in her life his going had 
made. She flung herself into his arms with 
a glad cry. 

Mr. Cootes, who had not been expecting 
this demonstration of esteem, staggered a 
trifle at the impact; but recovered himself 
sufficiently to return the embrace with 
something of his ancient warmth. He was 
delighted at this cordiality, but also sur- 
prised. The memory of the lady’s parting 
words on the occasion of their last meeting 
was still green, and he had not realized 
how quickly women forget and forgive, and 
how a sensitive girl, stirred by some fancied 
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injury, may address a man as a pie-faced. 
plug-ugly, and yet retain in her inmost 


heart all the old love and affection. He 
kissed Miss Peavey fondly. 
“Liz,” he said with fervor, ‘“‘you’re 


prettier than ever.” 

“Now you _ behave,” 
Peavey coyly. 

The arrival of a baaing flock of sheep, 
escorted by an earnest and rather priggish 
dog and followed by a couple of the local 
peasantry, caused an intermission in these 
tender exchanges; and by the time the 
procession had moved off down the road 
they were in a more suitable frame of 
mind to converse quietly and in a practical 
spirit, to compare notes and to fill up the 
blanks. 

‘‘Wherever,”’ inquired Miss Peavey again, 
“did you spring from, Ed? You could of 
knocked me down with a feather when I 
saw you coming along the road. I couldn’t 
have believed it was you, this far from the 
ocean. What are you doing inland like 
this? Taking a vacation? Or aren’t you 
working the boats any more?”’ 

“No, Liz,’’ said Mr. Cootes sadly. ‘‘I’ve 
had to give that up.” 

And he exhibited the ‘hiatus where an 
important section of his finger had been 
and told his painful tale. His companion’s 
sympathy was balm to his wounded soul. 

“The risks of the profession, of course,” 
said Mr. Cootes moodily, removing the 
exhibit in order to place his arm about her 
slender waist. ‘Still, it’s done me in. I 
tried once or twice, but I couldn’t seem to 
make the cards behave no more, so I quit. 
Ah, Liz,” said Mr. Cootes with feeling, 
“vou can take it from me that I’ve had no 
luck since you left me. Regular hoodoo 
there’s been on me. If I’d walked under a 


responded Miss 


| ladder on a Friday to smash a mirror over 
_ the dome of a black cat I couldn’t have 


had it tougher.” 

“You poor boy!” 

Mr. Cootes nodded somberly. 

“Tough,” he agreed; ‘“‘but there it is. 
Only this afternoon my jinx gummed the 
game for me and threw a spanner into the 
prettiest little scenario you ever thought 
of. . . . But let’s not talk about my 
troubles. What are you doing now, Liz?” 

“Me? Oh, I’m living near here.” 

Mr. Cootes started. 

“Not married?’”’ he exclaimed in alarm. 

“No!” cried Miss Peavey with vehe- 
mence, and shot a tender glance eit at his 
face. ‘‘And I guess you know why, Ed.” 

har don’t mean—you hadn’t forgotten 


“As if I could ever forget you, Eddie! 
There's only one tintype on my mantel- 
piece.’ 

“But it struck me—it sort of occurred 
to me as a passing thought that when we 
saw each other last you were a mite peeved 
with your Eddie.” 

It was the first allusion either of them 
had made to the past unpleasantness, and 
it caused a faint blush to dye Miss Peavey’s 
soft cheek. 

“Oh, shucks!” she said. ‘“‘I’d forgotten 
all about that next day. I was good and 
mad at the time, I’ll allow; but if only 
you’d called me up next morning, Ed ——”’ 

There was a silence as they mused on 
what might have been. 

“What are you doing—living here?” 
asked Mr. Cootes after a pregnant pause. 
“Have you retired?” 

“No, sir! I’m sitting in at a game with 
real worth-while stakes. But, darn it,’’ said 
Miss Peavey regretfully, “I’m wondering 
if it isn’t too big for me to put through 
alone. Oh, Eddie, if only there was some 
way you and me could work it ‘together like 
in the old days!’ 

“What is it?” 

“Diamonds, Eddie. A necklace. I’ve 
only had one look at it so far, but that was 
enough. Some of the best ice I’ve saw in 
years, Ed. Worth every cent of a hundred 
thousand berries.” 

The coincidence drew from Mr. Cootes 
a sharp exclamation. 

“A necklace!” 

“Listen, Ed, while I slip you the low- 
down. And, say, if you knew the relief it 
was to me talking good United States 
again! Like taking off a pair of tight shoes. 
I’m doing the high-toned stuff for the mo- 
ment—soulful—you remember, like I used 
to pull once or twice in the old days. Just 
after you and me had that little spat of 
ours I thought I’d take another trip on the 
old Atlantic—force of habit or something, 
I guess. Anyway, I sailed, and we weren’t 
two days out from New York when I made 
the biggest kind of a hit with the dame this 


‘so 
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necklace belongs to. Seemed to take a 
shine to me right away.” 

“T don’t blame her!’’ murmured Mr. 
Cootes devotedly. 

“Now don’t you interrupt,’ said Miss 
Peavey, administering a gratified slap. 
““Where was I? Oh, yes! This here now 
Lady Constance Keeble I’m telling you 
about ——”’ 

“e What? ” 

“What’s the matter now?”’ 

“Lady Constance Keeble?”’ 

“That’s the name. She’s Lord Ems- 
worth’s sister, who lives at a big place up 
the road. Blandings Castle, it’s called. She 
didn’t seem like she was able to let me out 
of her sight, and I’ve been with her off and 
on ever since we landed. I’m visiting at 
the castle now.” 

A deep sigh, like the groan of some great 
spirit in travail, forced itself from between 
Mr. Cootes’ lips. 

“Now, wouldn’t that jar you?” he de- 
manded of circumambient space. ‘“‘Of all 
the lucky ones! Getting into the place like 
that, with the band playing and a red 
carpet laid down for you to walk on! Gee, 
if you fell down a well, Liz, you’d come up 
with the bucket! You’re a human horse- 
shoe, that’s what you are! Say, listen! 
Lemme tell ya sumf’n. Do you know what 
I’ve been doing this afternoon? Only trying 
to edge into the damn place myself, and 
getting the air two minutes after I was 
past the front door.” 

“What? You, Ed?” 

“Sure! You’re not the only one that’s 
heard of that collection of ice.”’ 

“Oh, Ed!” Bitter disappointment rang 
in Miss Peavey’s voice. ‘‘If only you could 
have worked it! Me and you partners 
again! It hurts to think of it. What was 
the stuff you pulled to get you in?” 

Mr. Cootes so far forgot himself in his 
agony of spirit as to expectorate disgustedly 
at a passing frog, and even in this trivial 
enterprise failure dogged him. He missed 
the frog, which withdrew into the grass 
with a cold look of disapproval. 

“Me?” said Mr. Cootes. “I thought 
I’d got it smooth. I’d chummed up with a 
fellow who had been invited down to the 
place and had thought it over and decided 
not to go, so I said to myself, ‘What’s the 
matter with going there instead of him?’ 
A gink called McTodd this was, a poet, and 
none of the folks had ever set eyes on him, 


Miss Peavey interrupted. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Ed Cootes, 
that you thought you could get into the 
een by pretending to be Ralston Mc- 


“Sure I did! Why not? It didn’t seem 
like there was anything to it. A cinch, 
that’s what it looked like. And the first 
guy I meet in the joint is a mutt who 
knows this MeTodd well. We had a couple 
of words and I beat it. I know when I’m 
not wanted.” 

“But, Ed! Ed! What do you mean? 
Ralston McTodd is at the castle now, this 
very moment!” 

“How’s that?” 

“Sure! Been there coupla days and 
more. Long, thin bird with an eyeglass.” 

Mr. Cootes’ mind was in a whirl. He 
could make nothing of this matter. 

“Nothing like it! McTodd’s not so 
darned tall or so thin, if it comes to that. 
And he didn’t wear no eyeglass all the time 
I was with him.” He broke off sharply as 
a monstrous suspicion blazed across his 
mind. ‘‘My gosh! I wonder!” he cried. 
“Liz! How many men are there in the 
joint right now?” 

“Only four besides Lord Emsworth. 
There’s a big party coming down for the 
hunt ball, but that’s all there is at present. 
There’s Lord Emsworth’s son Freddie e 

“What does he look like?”’ 

“Sort of a dude with blond hair slicked 
back. Then there’s Mr. Keeble. He’s 
short Wie a red face.” 


“cc 


“And Baxter. He’s Lord Emsworth’s 
secretary. Wears spectacles.” 

“‘ And that’s the lot?” 

“That’s all there is, not counting this 
here McTodd and the help.” 

Mr. Cootes brought his hand down with 
a resounding report on his leg. The mildly 
pleasant look which had been a feature of 
his appearance during his interview with 
Psmith had vanished now, its place taken 
by one of sinister malevolence. 

“And I let him shoo me out as if I was a 
stray pup!” he muttered through clenched 
Bath “Of all the bunk games!”’ 

“What are you talking about, Ed?” 
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‘And I thanked him! Thanked him!” 
moaned Edward Cootes, writhing at the 
memory. “I thanked him for letting me 


” 


“Eddie Cootes, whatever are you 

“Listen, Liz!’’? Mr. Cootes mastered his 
emotion with a strong effort. ‘‘I blew into 
that joint and met this fellow with the 
eyeglass, and he told me he knew MeTodd 
well and that I wasn’t him. And, from 
what you tell me, this must be the very 
guy that’s passing himself off as MeTodd! 
Don’t you see? 

“This baby must have started working 
on the same lines I did. Got to know 
McTodd, found he wasn’t coming to the 
castle and came down instead of him, same 
as me. Only he got there first, damn 
him! Wouldn’t that give you a pain in the 
neck?” 

Amazement held Miss Peavey dumb for 
an instant. Then she spoke. 

“The big stiff!’’? said Miss Peavey. 

Mr. Cootes, regardless of the lady’s 
presence, went even further in his censure. 

“‘T had a feeling from the first that there 
was something not on the level about that 
guy!’’ said Miss Peavey. “‘Gee! He must 
be after that necklace too.’ 

“Sure he’s after the necklace,” said Mr. 
Cootes impatiently. ‘‘What did you think 
he’d come down for? A change of air?” 

“But, Ed! Say! You aren’t going to let 
him get away with it?” 

m I going to let him get away with 
ite said Mr. Cootes, annoyed by the fool- 
ish question. ‘‘Wake me up in the night 
and ask me!”’ 

“But what are you going to do?” 

“Do!” said Mr. Cootes. “Do! I’ll tell 
you what I’m going to ” He paused, 
and the stern resolve that shone in his 
face seemed to flicker. ‘“‘Say, what the 
hell am I going to do?”’ he went on some- 
what weakly. 

“You won’t get anything by putting the 
folks wise that he’s a fake. That would be 
the finish of him, but it wouldn’t get you 
anywhere.” 

“No,” said Mr. Cootes. 

“Wait a minute while I think,” said Miss 
Peavey. 

There was a pause. 
with knit brows. | 

“How would it be —— 
Cootes. 

“Cheese it!’’ said Miss Peavey. 

Mr. Cootes cheesed it. The minutes 
ticked on. 

“T’ve got it!’’ said Miss Peavey. ‘“‘This 
guy’s ace high with Lady Constance. 
You’ve got to get him alone right away and 
tell him he’s got to get you invited to the 
place as a friend of his.” 

“‘T knew you’d think of something, Liz,” 
said Mr. Cootes almost humbly. ‘‘You 
always were a wonder like that. How am 
I to get him alone?” 

“T ean fix that. I’ll ask him to come for 
a stroll with me. He’s not what you’d call 
crazy about me, but he can’t very well 


Miss Peavey sat 


” 


ventured Mr. 


| duck if I keep after him. We'll go down the 


drive. You'll be in the bushes—I’ll show 
you the place. Then I’ll send him to fetch 
me a wrap or something, and while I walk 
on he’ll come back past where you’re hiding 
and you jump out at him.” 

“Liz,” said Mr. Cootes, lost in admira- 
tion, “when it comes to doping out a 
scheme, you're the snake’s eyebrows! 

“But what are you going to do if he 
just turns you down?” 

Mr. Cootes uttered a bleak laugh, and 
from the recesses of his costume produced 
a neat little revolver. 

“He won’t turn me down!”’ he said. 


Vv 


ANCY!” said Miss Peavey. ‘‘If I had 

not had a headache and come back 
early, we should never have had this little 
chat!”’ , 

She gazed up at Psmith in her gentle, 
wistful way as they started together down 
the broad gravel drive. A timid, soulful 
little thing she looked. 

““No,”’ said Psmith. 

‘It was not a gushing reply, but he was 
not feeling at his sunniest. The idea that 
Miss Peavey might return from Bridge- 
ford in advance of the main body had not 
occurred to him. As he would have said 
himself, he had confused the unlikely with 
the impossible. And the result had been 
that she had caught him beyond hope of 
retreat as he sat in his garden chair and 
thought of Eve Halliday, who on their 
return from the lake had been seized with 
a fresh spasm of conscience and had gone 
back to the library to put in another hour’s 


work before dinner. 
Peavey’s invitation to accom) 
the drive in order to see if 
signs of those who had bee}; 
to the late Hartley Reddish, 
been out of the question, 
though he went, went with 


the opinion that Miss Peavey 
of the species. 

“And I have been so longir’ 
his companion, ‘‘to have ay 


“Well, of course, with the 
about 
“T meant in a spiritual sen 

““T see.” 

“T wanted so much to dise 
derful poetry with you. Y; 
much as mentioned your wi 
came here, have you? 

“Ah, but, you see, ITamt 
my mind off it.” . 

“Really? Why?” 

“My medical adviser warr 
had been concentrating a tri 
He offered me the choice, in 
a complete rest and the loony 

“The what, Mr. MeTodd? 

“The lunatic asylum, he n 
medical men express themsel’ 

“But surely, then, you 
dream of trying to compose | 
as that! And you told Lo 
that you wished to stay at ho 
noon to write a poem.” 

Her glance showed nothin 
solicitude, but inwardly Mis 
telling herself that that Wo 
for a while. 

“True,” said Psmith; “tr 
know what art is. Ani inexor 
The inspiration came and | 
must take the risk. But it 
weak, weak.”’ 

“You big stiff!’’ said Miss 


not aloud. 


They walked on a few step 

“In fact,” said Psmith, wit 
spiration, “yp m not sure I ou 
going back and resting now.” 

Miss Peavey eyed a clun 
some dozen yards further do 
They were quivering slightl 
they sheltered some alien it 
Miss Peavey, whose temper 1 
impatient, registered a resol\ 
ward Cootes that if he couldn 
a bush without dancing about 
hot bricks he had better giv 
fession and take to selling jel 
which, it may be mentioned, 
her old friend. 

Cootes had been as still as : 
a moment before, when a lar 
able beetle had fallen dow 
between his collar and his ne 
rience which might well ha 
subtlest woodsman. 

“Oh: please don’t go in ‘yet 
Peavey. “Tt is such a loy 
Hark to the music of the | 
tree tops! So soothing. Lik 
harp. I wonder if it is whist 
to the birds.” 

Psmith forbore to follow | 
region of speculation and the} 
the bushes in silence. Some | 
further on, however, Miss Pe 
to relent. 

“You are looking tinea! 
she said anxiously. I an 
really have been overtaxing y 
Perhaps, after all, you had d b 
and lie down.” 

“You think so?” 

“T am sure of it. I will jus 
the gates and see if the car is 

“T feel that I am deserting 

“Oh, please!’’ said Miss P 
catingly. 

With something of the feelit 
sentence convict unexpectedly 
mediately on his arrival in 
retraced his steps. , 

Glancing over his shoul 
Miss Peavey had disap 
bend in the drive, and he pa 
acigarette. He had just th 
match and was walking on, 
with life, when a voice 
“Hey!” and the well-remer 
of Mr. Edward Cootes ste 
bushes. 

“See this?” said Mr. G 
his revolver. 

(Continued on P 
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eed, Comrade Cootes,” replied 

‘And, if it is not an untimely 

jat is the idea?” 

said Mr. Cootes, “is just in 
any funny business.” And 

je weapon in a handy pocket he 

) slap vigorously at the region 

; shoulder blades. He also 

hnota little animation. Psmith 

‘se maneuvers gravely. 

not stop me at the pistol’s 

y to watch you go through 

h exercises?’’ he said. 

»3 paused fer an instant. 

eetle or something down my 

plained curtly. 

en, as you will naturally wish 

'nsuch a sad moment, I will be 

| a cordial good evening and 
y 


j 


don’t!” 

/2” said Psmith resignedly. 
ju are right, perhaps you are 
Cootes replaced the revolver 
. “I take it, then, Comrade 
you would have speech with 
eA old friend, and get it off 
; What seems to be on 


‘ow appeared to have stunned 
beetle and he was able to give 
ation to the matter in hand. 
it Psmith with considerable 


you, Bill!” he said. 
2js not Bill,’’ said Psmith. 
pped Mr. Cootes, his annoy- 
|; time very manifest. ‘‘And 
| odd.” 
| ked at his companion thought- 
|) was an unforeseen complica- 
f, the moment he would readily 
id that he saw no way of over- 
hat the other was in no genial 
1d towards him the expression 
would have showed, even if 
4not been sufficient indication 
t Mr. Cootes, having disposed 
i and being now at leisure to 
tis whole attention on Psmith, 
iat immaculate young man 
» which he did not attempt to 


) 
} 


v be strolling on?” suggested 

Valking may assist thought. 
ont I am free to confess that 
ned up a subject which causes 
rplexity. I think, Comrade 
1g given the position of affairs 

amination, that we may say 
45 move is with you. I don’t 
iu found me out, but you have 
! t. What do you propose to 
1 ’ 


<(’ said Mr. Cootes with as- 
o}2at your block off.” 
. But ——”’ 


€) knock you for a goal!” 
jouraged these Utopian dreams 
4 ating wave of the hand. 

dily understand it,” he said 
iy “But to keep within the 
actical politics, what is the 
vvhich you contemplate? You 
7 me, no doubt, to my host; 

; see how that would profit 


wat. But you can remember 
hi up my sleeve in case you try 
y isiness.”’ 

st in harping on that possi- 
mde Cootes. The’ idea seems 
Ession with you. I can assure 
‘contemplate no such thing. 
arn to the point, do you in- 


1 ai 

id 2ached the broad expanse op- 

2}ont door, where the drive, 

g|Tiver, spread out into a lake 
mith stopped. 

€)t to get me into this joint,” 


est. In my peculiar position 
lly no choice but to endeavor 
ulour wishes. Any attempt not 
vod, I imagine, infallibly strike 
le as yourself as funny busi- 
7 can I get you into what you 
ibe as this joint?” 


avite me.” 

Shok his head gently. 

néf your brightest suggestions, 

#s. Tactfully refraining from 

oint, which can hardly have 

notice, that an instant lower- 
tige would inevitably ensue 

Supposed that you were a 


ay I’m a friend of yours and. 


THE SATURDAY 


friend of mine, I will merely mention that, 
being myself merely a guest in this stately 
home of England, I can hardly go about 
inviting my chums here for indefinite visits. 
No, we must find another way. poy, 
You’re sure you want to stay? Quite so, 
I merely asked. Now, let us think.” 

_ Through the belt of rhododendrons which 
jutted out from one side of the castle a 
portly form at this point made itself visible, 
moving high and disposedly in the direc- 
tion of the back premises of the place. It 
was Beach the butler, returning from the 
pleasant ramble in which he had indulged 
himself on the departure of his employer 
and the rest of the party. Revived by some 
gracious hours in the open air, Beach was 
returning to duty; and with the sight of 
him there came to Psmith a neat solution 
of the problem confronting him. 

‘Oh, Beach!” he called. 

“Sir?” responded a fruity voice. 

There was a brief pause while the butler 
navigated into the open. He removed the 
straw hat which he had donned for his 
excursion and infolded Psmith in a pop- 
eyed but not unkindly gaze. A thoughtful 
critic of country-house humanity, he had 
long since decided that he approved of 
Psmith. Since Lady Constance had first 
begun to offer the hospitality of the castle 
to the literary and artistic world, he had 
been profoundly shocked by some of the 
rare and curious specimens who had nodded 
their disordered locks and flaunted their 
ill-cut evening clothes at the dinner table 
over which he presided; and Psmith had 
come as a pleasant surprise. 

“Sorry to trouble you, Beach.” 

“Not at all, sir.” 

“This,” said Psmith, indicating Mr. 
Cootes, who was viewing the scene with a 
wary and suspicious eye, an eye obviously 
alert for any signs of funny business, “is 
my man. My valet, you know. He has 
just arrived from town. I had to leave him 
behind to attend the bedside of a sick aunt. 
Your aunt was better when you came 
away, Cootes?”’ he inquired graciously. 

Edward Cootes was a man who through 
a checkered career had acquired to a high 
degree the faculty of quick thinking. He 
interpreted this question correctly as a 
feeler with regard to his views on this new 
development and decided to accept the 
situation. True, he had hoped to enter the 
castle in a slightly higher capacity than 
that of a gentleman’s personal gentleman, 
but he was an old campaigner. Once in, as 
he put it to himself with admirable com- 
mon sense, he would be in. 

“Yes, sir,’ he replied. 

“Capital!” said Psmith. “Capital! Then 
will you look after Cootes, Beach?” 

“Very good, sir,” said the butler in a 

voice of cordial approval. 
_ The only point he had found to cavil at 
in Psmith had been removed, for it had 
pained him hitherto a little that a gentle- 
man with so nice a taste in clothes as that 
dignified guest should have embarked on a 
visit to such a place as Blandings Castle 
without a personal attendant. Now all 
was explained and, as far as Beach was 
concerned, forgiven. He proceeded to es- 
cort Mr. Cootes to the rear. They disap- 
peared behind the rhododendrons. 

They had hardly gone when a sudden 
thought came to Psmith as he sat once 
more in the coolness of the hall. Strange, 
he reflected, how one overlooked these ob- 
vious things. That was how generals lost 
battles. He pressed the button. 

“Sir?”’ said Beach, appearing through 
the green-baize door. 

“Sorry to trouble you again, Beach.” 

“Not. at all; sir?’ 

“I hope you will make Cootes comfort- 
able. I think you will like him. His, when 
you get to know him, is a very winning 
personality.” 

“He seems a nice young fellow, sir.”’ 

“Oh, by the way, Beach. You might 
ask him if he brought my revolver from 
town with him.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Beach, who would have 
scorned to betray emotion if it had been a 
machine gun. 

“He was to have picked it up at the 
gunsmith’s on his way to the station. I 
think I saw it sticking out of his pocket. 
You might bring it to me, will you?” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Beach retired, to return a moment later. 
On the silver salver which he carried the 
lethal weapon was duly reposing. 

“Your revolver, sir,’ said Beach. 

“Thank you,’ said Psmith. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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foot troubles 
disappeared” 


“‘Jung’s Arch Braces gave me in- 
stant relief. My feet and ankles used 
to pain me whenever I danced or 
walked. Now I never miss a dance and 
my feet feel fine. Get a pair of Jung’s 
for relief and comfort.”’ 


Jung’s Arch Braces Assure Comfort 


They relieve tired, aching and burning feet instantly by 
assisting and strengthening the weakened muscles. Pain in 
the heel, instep and ball of foot is a warning of fallen arches 
or weakened conditions of the feet—an indication that you 

need the help these comfortable braces will give. They over- 

come the extra strain caused by stylish shoes. May be worn with 
any kind of footwear. Recommended by leading doctors, osteo- 
paths, chiropractors, chiropodists. Ask them. 


Over Half a Million Satisfied Wesrers 


No matter what other supports or appliances you have used, 
you should try a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces. 
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Entirely Different from Other Foot Appliances 


Made of special Superlastik—light and porous, yet firm 
and durable. No ungainly humps or burdensome pads. 
No larger shoe necessary. No metal plates. Exact size 
for every foot. Price $1 per pair. (Canada $1.25.) 
Your money back if not satisfied. Jung’s Miracle 
Arch Braces, extra wide, $1.50. (Canada $1.75.) 


For Men, Women and Children. If your shoe dealer, 
druggist, or surgical dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 


Write Today For Our Free Book 


Contains valuable information about the feet. Illus- 
trated with X-Ray views. Tells cause and relief of foot 
ills. Send for your copy today. Free—no obligation. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
433 Jung Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Office—Kirkham & Roberts, Mgrs. 
433 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Hastings Equipment This-to 


m This-to 
for Your Ford a / 
Real Glass Windows : 


These little windows consist of two neat enameled 
steel frames—one for inside and one for outside the 
curtain and glass. These frames cover ragged edges 
and loose threads and hold the glass firmly in place 
without tearing the curtain. Each package contains 
three windows, frames, glass and fasteners complete. 
Anyone can put them on. Almost every dealer handles 
HASTINGS—the best frame, best glass and. best 
finish. Get them now to replace the old celluloid. 
Glass gives you clear vision behind your car—keeps 
out the snow and rain. Keeps out the wind and 
storm. Makes your car look better. Put these im- 
proved windows on your Ford while new to keep it 
looking new. Be sure to get Hastings. $1.75 per set 
of three. Also made in sets of 2 for 1923 Ford Rear 
Curtain at $1.60. 


Piston Rings 

HASTINGS has perfected a piston ring scientifically 
designed to stop oil pumping. Thorough tests prove 
it will put an end to a large part of the oil-pumping 
troubles if cylinders and pistons are in any reasonable 
condition. This ring called ‘‘ Lessoil’’ Beveled is true 
round and concentric, accurately machined by precise 
workmen who know their business. Lessoil Beveled 
rings are a boon to motorists who want to cure oil 
troubles without further fussing around. You only 
need one Lessoil Beveled Ring on the bottom groove 
of each piston. All sizes and over-sizes right in stock 
up to 37s” at 60c—up to 414” 70c—up to 5” 80c post- 
paid if you give us your dealer’s name. Also plain 
snap rings 334 x 4 at 25c and 254 to 4% at 30c. 
Lessoil Grooved Rings 334 x 4 at 40c and 25¢ to 
41% at 50c. Splendid for dealer and repair garage. 
Full stocks—instant service. Write for special dealer 
proposition. 


Bumpers 


HASTINGS makes both Front and Rear bumpers for 
Ford cars in plain black at $9 each—Nickel finish $11. 
This is a real spring bumper that takes the shocks, 
saves your car, and saves your own comfort. So much 
better that you can’t afford to miss it. Three men can 
stand on it. You can pick up a Ford by the HAST- 
INGS Bumper. Attaches solidly—no holes to bore— 
no rattle—no vibration. Stays solid. Real protection 
that lasts. Approved by Underwriters’ Insurance 
Laboratories. Send your dealer’s name. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
312 Mill St. Hastings, Mich. 


© 1923 by 
T.J.A.B.Co. 


Look for this A 
Trade-Mark 
It protects you 
against imitations 
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., The 17th century pirate made no secret 
of his trade. He flew the black flag. His 
acknowledged purpose was to grab every 
thing in sight. 


r x 

Today a manufacturer spends millions of 
dollars to secure prestige. Then the modern 
pirate, the maker of imitation repair parts 
that appear genuine, trades on this prestige. 


To sell his imitation parts to the public ke 
must have dealer co-operation. Reliable 
dealers refuse to deal in anything but 
genuine repair parts. 


To safeguard users of Stewart Custombilt 
Accessories, a Red Tag is attached to all 
Genuine Stewart Repair Parts. Look for 
the Red Tag. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
CHICAGO U.S.A. 


PRODUCTS 


‘USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 


Your 


Will Pay You More Money 


Wouldn’t you like the opportunity of making 
some easy, extra money, right in your own 
town? And without interfering with your reg- 
ular hours of employment? 


can be done: 


Arrange to send us the renewals of our pres- 
ent local subscribers for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal and The 
Country Gentleman. And new subscriptions 
too. You can do all that needs be done during 
lunch hours, late afternoons or in the evenings. 


We pay liberally for the work done, in com- 


missions and 


$5.00 to $48.00 a month extra without leaving 
the Oregon town (population, 934) in which 
he lives. Your profits begin at once—but send 
the coupon and learn all about this unusual 


cash offer. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
214 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Extra, home-town money looks good to me. Please tell me, but without 


obligation, how I may earn it. 
Name teens, 


Address 


Home Town 


Here’s how it 


bonus. G. E. Dietz makes from 


Clip and Mail 


Chea 


___ State 
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service has dropped into an air pocket 
between military necessity and financial 
profit. 

No matter how fascinating and miracu- 
lous a thing may be, it has to be financed. 
And most great inventions have to be 
financed over a considerable period of ex- 
perimental nonproduction. The war made 
the need of the airplane terrifically impera- 
tive. Money poured out and swift develop- 
ment resulted. 

The air of the world hummed. All sorts of 
experiments in making and using the plane 
followed rapidly and, although through the 
whole war we were far in the lag, we made 
a notable advance. . 

Then followed our antiwar reaction. Un- 
doubtedly we are the most unmilitary 
people in the world. At the close of the 
war we talked of a standing army of 
1,000,000; a few months later it was cut 
down to 600,000. It has been slipping ever 
since, and recently Congress was seriously 
debating a bill to reduce it to 75,000—less 
than the strength of the old prewar days; 
and the Army as finally passed by the 
House Bill cuts the enlisted personnel to 
115,000. 

The air service being a product of the 
Army and Navy, having not yet attained a 
commercial status, inevitably slumped in 
spite of all our skill and ingenuity—and 
need. 

America has in the past nourished so 
many infant industries that later turned 
out to be rapacious outlaws or browbeating 
bullies that we are rather milk-bottle shy. 
We have to know just what the infant is 
going to be and do when it grows up before 
we offer it any special privileges—and very 
likely we won’t, even then. 

Fortunately this flying infant industry 
does not ask the Government for bonuses, 
subsidies, special tariffs or gifts of gold and 
land. Its two requests—and in all the his- 
tory of infant industries we challenge you 
to find other such modest and astonishing 
requests—are: To use it, and to govern it. 

The greatest service the Government can 
render aviation is to use it. The rapid 
progress of aviation in England, France, 
Italy and Japan has been the direct result 
of governmental use of air machines. Aéro- 
nautics as a matter of military necessity 
has been made a governmental affair. 

The United States has abundant uses for 
aircraft. As messengers to our far-flung 
possessions, as carriers of assistance and 
succor to our consuls and citizens in remote 
spots, as distributors of supplies from ship 
to ship and station to station, as patrols 
over forests and waters, as carriers of mail, 
and as defenders of the homeland that gave 
them birth, airplanes are swift and loyal 
servants. 

As long as we have any Army and Navy 
at all aircraft are absolutely vital. 
national defense demands a large, well- 
equipped air service; which necessitates a 
competent and ever-alert corps of students 
and investigators. 

In developing bombing planes and ob- 
servation craft, pursuit planes and all other 
types of air fighting craft the Government 
will make discoveries and observations that 
are of vital assistance to the successful 
establishment of a commercial air service. 


An Effective Demonstration 


These experiments are being made by 
the air departments of the Army and Navy 
to the limit of their appropriations. The 
significance of recent discoveries was em- 
phasized by the late bombing tests off the 
Virginia capes. It was these tests, inspired 
by Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Assistant 
Chief of the Army Air Service, many be- 
lieve, which persuaded the powers to take a 
naval holiday. When it was proved dramat- 
ically that a $30,000 bombing plane could 
sink in an hour a $30,000,000 dreadnought 
that had required two years to build, no 
wonder the peace-loving, altruistic nations 
of the world nodded their heads in sober 
consideration of limiting expenditures on 
big ships. But in these effective tests the 
bombs were dropped from an altitude of 
only 4000 feet. Until recently the highest 
altitude of these—the Martin bomber—was 
around 10,000 feet. But since these tests 
the supercharger principle has been applied 
to the Martin bomber and they have flown 
that airplane 27,000 feet—not only entirely 
out of range of antiaircraft guns but en- 
tirely out of sight. This is just one example 


Our’ 


of the discoveries being madei: 
work at McCook Field. And 
discoveries will have direct b 
use of planes for commercial - 

But even a more direct ar 
service is the furnishing of f{ 
pilot is a peculiar combinati: 
instinct, dare-devil nerve anc 
ing. 

The early progress in p; 
freight traffic in the air depenc 
the degree of safety attainabl 
in the air are spectacular anc 
of widely advertising themse 
people may be killed in a tow; 
biles, and not one of the acei 
to a prominent man—gets int 
ated Press. But when a flye 
where on the continent it is n 

Even now the air is a yery 
travel. But it takes time and 
peat successful experiments | 
to convince the public. Th 
stinctive fear of any new m 
portation. The first man who 
rolling along on wheels 
the danger of the thing and ut 
to trust his life off his legs. F 
of years there was a dread a 
most to a horror in most peor 
sea travel. The railroad wa; 
upon as a man-killer. | 
may be found today who r 
their lives on railroad trains 
the only cure for fear. When1 
once and come off alive, we 
the buck ague at the though’ 
trip, and, often repeated, we 
it as a matter of course. % ; 


The Training of Fi 


The skilled pilot with a we 
fully tested machine knows: 
safer in the air than he w 
roadster down on the ground, 
have to prove it to the tray 
From July 16, 1921, to See 
the United States Air Mail ; 
eled approximately 2,000,000 
a single fatal accident. 

But continued safety and er 
depend on the sort of pilots th 
transportation. A flyer has to: 
fitted for his job. No one shou 
to enter the air in any capac 
has the essential natural m 
rigid examination such as is g 
entering the military service 
safe way to weed out the unfil 
good intentions private flying | 
not be depended upon to giv 
rigid tests, and unhesitatingl 
all that were not perfectly { 
training. at 

Besides, the student aviato 
tary training. He needs the d 
thorough grueling tests, thé 
repetitions that are e | 
control and self-reliance in - 
the regular military servi 
adequately and surely. 
school might intend to 
private school would be 


training flyers. Any yo 
pass the examination may 
training school as a cadet at 
a civilian flyer. His expens 
he is free to go as soon a 
as a student. His only obl 
is to enroll in the reserve 
call in case of war. How 
ent aviation is not being 
of men. There are eight 
qualified flyers today ready 
a job in the air. 
The branch of the se 
closely linked with the 
mercial aviation is the Gove 
mail service. g 
A hundred years agé 
general of the United Sta 
to Congress that some ¥ 


. carry the mail through the 


Then a congressional 
mended that the service 
the House cut out thi 
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\adsworth Cases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


“The new art of enameling—by WavswortH 


The perfection of a process many centuries old 


EVER since theartisans of ancient Greece 

wrought gold ornaments and enriched 
them with enamel, have workers in precious 
metals obtained such beauty and variety of 
effect as the Wadsworth artists are now secur- 
ing in Wadsworth Cases. 


This art of enameling—centuries older than 
Christian civilization—has everbeenthe metal- 
worker's means of obtaining color. But it has 
offered serious difficulties to the watchmaker 
who sought thus to beautify his cases. 


Enamel is glass, and spreads as it melts, re- 
quiring retaining walls to form the design. In 
Cloisonné Enamel the walls are of fine wire, 
which raises the design into relief, making the 
watch bulky and the enamel apt to crack. 


In Champlevé Enamel the design is carved 
ona surface. If done by hand the cost is high, 
and if carved mechanically the form of the 
design is limited. Ifa die is made, a large num- 
ber of one design must be used, thus causing 
the design to lose its individuality. 

The problem of refining or supplanting these 
old methods was left with the Wadsworth 
Research Laboratory,where were producedthe 
famous Wadsworth white and green goldalloys 
and other refinements in Wadsworth Cases. 
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The result was that after a year and a half 
of patient work there developed a method so 
perfect that designs may now be reproduced 
in every detail. Delicate traceries which were 
impossible under the old methods are now 
duplicated in enamel at moderate cost. 


Thus in Wadsworth enameling a new art 
has been born, an art which is more than the 
invention of a new way of preparing for the 
enamel. As different glasses vary in hardness 
and melt at different temperatures, it was 
necessary to perfect a uniform enamel of maxi- 
mum hardness, which was also pliable and 
beautiful in color. 


Above are shown exquisite examples of this 
new Wadsworth art—cases with an exactness 
of fit and a beauty of line and design known 
only to the products of supreme artists. 


When you buy a watch, select a movement 
that your jeweler will recommend and insist 
that it be dressed in a Wadsworth Case. The 
Wadsworth name is your insurance not only 
of correct design but of the finest material 
and workmanship. 


THE WApDsworTtH WatTcH Case Co. 
Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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78 Redes of 
Black! 


Star Brand Typewriter 
Ribbons are made in seven 
shades of Black Record; 
also Blue, Purple, Green, 
Red and Brown Record 
and Copying. 

For general use,. order Star 
Brand Regular Inking. For 
hard use and long wear, order 
Star Brand No. 8593. For 
dense, black impressions, 
order Star Brand No. 9099. 


All colors and shades of 
colors, and all combinations 
of colors for every ribbon 
need on every type of copy- 
ing and printing machine, 
and for all typewriters. 

If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you with Star Brand Rib- 
bons, write to our nearest 
warehouse. 

MultiKopy your letters for 
better copies. 


F. S. Webster Company 
Incorporated 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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ENUS | 
PENCILS. 


The Largest Selling 
Quality Pencil in the World 
UPERB and matchless, 
VENUS provides pen- 
cil luxury and pencil economy. 
3 No breaking of leads. 
17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 
- Al all stationers’ and stores 
>) American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave. Dept. P. NewYork 


NO PAY! 


For 28 years Roach Doom has 
been guaranteed to completely ex- 
terminate roaches—old ones, young 
ones, and eggs. It is safe to use any- 
where. 

Guarantee is printed on can—your 
dealer will refund your money if 

Roach Doom fails to work. 

40c at Your Druggist’s. 
EDGAR A. MURRAY CO., DETROIT 


CASH and PRIZES! 


We have a real offer for real boys who will deliver copies of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Write THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
continuing the air mail. This act, if sus- 
tained by the Senate and allowed to stand 
by the President, will be the hardest blow 
that the new kingdom of the air has suf- 
fered. 

The air mail was the one branch of aéro- 
nautical service of which we were proud; it 
was the one and only use of the air in which 
America led the world. To many of us who 
had not followed the development of the 
air mail service, its achievement has been 
most surprising. A great many people have 
thought of it as merely an expensive freak 
in fast mail carrying—more a curiosity than 
anything else. It is not. The air mail es- 


| tablished in 1918 has made rapid and in- 


telligent progress in the actual carrying of 
mail. In the four years the total appropria- 
tion for the service has been only $3,200,- 
000, and much of this necessarily was 
spent for equipment—hangars, shops, radio 
stations, ground terminals, and the like. 
Two hundred war planes had to be con- 
verted to commercial planes at an average 
cost of $1200 per plane. 

In spite of all the handicaps of a new and 
untried enterprise, air lanes were estab- 
lished and daily mail carried for three years 
between New York and Washington; for 


| two years a regular service has been main- 


tained between New York and Chicago; for 
seven months between Minneapolis and St. 
Louis; and—shades of the pony express !— 
for months this new ship of the desert has 
carried mail above the old wagon trail, from 
Chicago to the Golden Gate—a distance of 
1900 miles. In spite of weather, unknown 
air conditions, and all mishaps during the 
past eighteen months nearly 95 per cent of 
all the trips undertaken were completed. 

As proof that the air mail service is no 
mere spectacular stunt, but a real method 
of transportation, note these figures from 
the Postmaster-General’s report. In the 
| six months from July 1, 1921, to January 1, 
19225 


Number of ships daily in the air 
Miles flown daily with mail 
Miles traveled in the six months . . . . 1,029,056 
Number of letters carried 


If that is not sufficient achievement to 
be encouraging, then encouragement comes 
slow with us. 

The air mail service is limited by law to 
one transcontinental route from New York 
to San Francisco. This route is 2680 miles 
in length, and the round trip, which is 
made every day except Sundays and holi- 
days, necessitates an annual flying schedule 
of approximately 1,800,000 miles. The air 
mail records show that during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, an efficiency 
standard of 94.89 was maintained. This 
| means that out of every 100 trips scheduled, 
| 94.89 were finished on schedule time. The 
official records show that two-thirds of the 
trips were made in clear weather, and one- 
| third were made in foggy, cloudy or stormy 
weather. 

On September sixteenth the air mail 
service finished ten consecutive weeks of 
flying the entire transcontinental route 
with 100 per cent efficiency —that is, during 
those weeks every scheduled trip was started 


| and finished on schedule time. A point well 
| worthy of consideration is that the daily 
| transcontinental route necessitates the 
/ crossing of three mountain ranges—the 
| Alleghany Mountains, the Rockies and 
| the Sierras. 


Night Flying 


Intensive study and experiments show 
that night flying is not only possible but 
that it will soon become necessary to fly 
| at night in order to utilize the airplane to 
best advantage in the postal service. With 
the inauguration of night flights it will be 
possible to make a continuous transcon- 
tinental flight from New York to San 
Francisco, flying from New York to Chicago 
in the daytime, Chicago to Cheyenne at 
night, and from Cheyenne to San Francisco 
during the early part of the second day. 
The chief of the postal air mail service has 
the optimism to predict that with night 
flying we shall be able to establish and 
maintain a schedule of twenty-eight to 
thirty hours between New York and San 
Francisco. The program for night flying 
includes emergency landing fields twenty- 
five miles apart, with landing-field lights, 
and a beacon light visible in excess for a 
distance of twenty-five miles. Progress in 


HIGHEST REFERENCES | this direction has been purposely slow, in 


order that air mail pilots may be assured 
the full protection they should have before 
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‘stead of taking the initiative, 
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they are asked to undertake night work. 
The Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
who is also chief of the postal air. mail 
service, believes that within two or three 
years the air mail service, if given the sup- 
port it merits, in view of the results already 
achieved, will have developed to such an 
extent that it will be wise to turn the service 
over to private contractors and make it 
nation-wide in its scope. The air mail 
service is the cornerstone of successful com- 
mercial aviation. 

Chairman Dawes, director of the budget, 
recommended $2,200,000 for the air service 
for the fiscal year—and Dawes can hardly 
be called a spendthrift. 

Yet the Lower House of Congress in 
making up the postal bill did not reduce 
that—it eliminated the air mail entirely. 

Eliminating the air mail will be the hard- 
est blow the Government could deal com- 
mercial aviation. The air mail was serving 
as the pioneer in routing air lanes. Its ex- 
periments would determine between what 
cities and during what seasons flying is 
most practicable. With the staff of the mail 
department and weather bureau at its serv- 
ice it could make investigations at small 
extra cost that would require the expendi- 
ture of millions by unrelated and uncon- 
nected commercial air enterprises. 


Legislation Needed 


The second vital assistance the Govern- 
ment can render to aviation is air laws. One 
day last fall a stockily built man appeared 
in a California court and announced to the 
judge that he owned a ranch near Rockwell 
Field, and demanded an injunction prohib- 
iting airplanes from flying over his place. 

Some of the attorneys in the court room 
laughed at the request as a huge joke. But 
the judge took it seriously, and asked the 
attorneys to help him look up the law on 
the matter; he was not at all sure but he 
would have to issue the injunction. 

After considerable research the court an- 
nounced that it found no law or precedent 
on which to base such an injunction. But 
as the ownership of the air had not been 
established in the United States, such an 
injunction was within the possible jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

One of the inevitable flaws in a republic 
is that its enactments are largely post- 
humous. Its government being, intention- 
ally, at least, an expression of the public’s 
will, it waits for that expression. In- 
it far too 
often merely follows in the wake of public 
clamor. A thing must be needed by a great 
many people and needed a good while be- 
fore action is taken. 

Our officials, particularly our legisla- 
tive officials, are so busy looking sideways 
and backwards that they rarely take a 
burning interest in anything farther ahead 
than the next election. Nine out of ten 
congressional investigations are of things 
already done—and the investigation is us- 
ually to see how badly it was done. Only 
once in a while is there an investigation of 
what ought to be done in the future, and 
how it may be done well. 

Although now for nearly a score of years 
the air has been in use as a passageway for 
man-made machines, there is no Federal 
law on our statute books governing it. This 
new domain of ours is as untouched by laws 
as an undiscovered continent. We are the 
only nation of importance that has not 
long since established an air code—laid 
down rules and laws governing the use of 
the air. 

Air has been so free with us, and spaces 
so wide, that it struck the ordinary man 
as a sort of joke to pass laws about it. But 
the matter is tremendously serious, and 
growing more so every day. In fact, until 
the legal control of the air is determined 
there will be no large investments in com- 
mercial flying. When business men consider 
the investment of millions in a company 
they want its legal status definitely settled 
beforehand. 

The first legislation attempted is the 
Civil Aéronautics Act of 1923, now before 
Congress, which we hope will have becomea 
law before this article is published. This 
act has the approval of the Administration 
and the unqualified indorsement of the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the chief of the army air service, the chief of 
the naval bureau of aéronautics, and other 
interested departments of the Government. 
It provides for the creation of a bureau and 
regulating the navigation of civil air craft. 
The bureau will be under the direction of a 
commissioner of civil aéronauties, who shall 
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be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Congress is faced with the immediate ne- 
cessity of enacting Federal legislation pro- 
viding for uniform air laws. Immediate 
Federal regulation is of the utmost impor- 
tance, in view of the fact that the commis- 
sioners on uniform state laws have recently 
agreed upon a uniform state act, governing 
aéronautics, which will shortly besubmitted 
to the various states for adoption. 

The Congress on International Air Nav- 
igation met at Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 
September 25 to October 1, 1922. At this 
congress sixteen foreign countries were rep- 
resented, including the United States. The 
representatives of the United States were: 
Maj. Benjamin D. Foulois, assistant mili- 
tary attaché at Berlin; Maj. James E. 
Chaney, assistant military attaché at 
Rome; Lieut. Commander Newton White, 
assistant naval attaché at London; Lieut. 
Col. W. Jefferson Davis, legal adviser and 
assistant to the military attaché at Berlin. 

The result of the Prague Congress was 
the formulation of an international air code. 
Such a code is distinctly a step in advance, 
and illustrates the vision of European coun- 
tries with regard to aéronautics. This code 
together with the basic principles of the In- 
ternational Air Navigation Convention of 
1919, to which the United States was signa- 
tory, but which has not as yet been ratified 
by our Senate, can, and should be, adopted 
in connection with regulations that it will 
be necessary for the Department of Com- 
merce to issue if the proposed Civil Aéro- 
nautics Act is passed by Congress. 

Some of the legal problems discussed at 
the Prague Congress have come up for a 
discussion at previous congresses, and par- 
ticularly at the congress held at Monaco in 
1921. Other questions, however, were taken 
up and considered for the first time. 

All airmen and most groundsmen who 
have given the matter any thought, want 
the jurisdiction of the air vested solely in 
the Federal Government. That a machine 
which takes off on the Pacific Coast and 
lands forty hours later in New York, should 
be subject to the multiplicity of conflicting 
municipal laws of all the counties and states 
over which it flies is unthinkable. 

All airplane companies should be char- 
tered by the Federal Government; and all 
matters relative to their air lanes and 
questions of disputed rights or damages 
should be determined by the Federal courts. 
The pilots should be examined and licensed 
by the Federal air department. 


What Capital Wants to Know 


There will arise scores of legal problems 
as soon as actual passenger and freight 
service in the air is established—landing 
places, rates, competition with ground car- 
riers—none of which can be satisfactorily 
handled by local legislation. 

The business man, before investing cap- 
ital in an aéronautical enterprise will want 
to know: 

What an aéronaut’s rights are; 

What his liabilities are; 

What agencies have the power to regu- 
late aéronautics and to what extent. 

If definite and satisfactory answers are 
given to these three questions, as is proposed 
under the Civil Aéronauties Act, the really 
serious objections to the advancement of 
commercial aéronautics in this country will 
have been answered and eliminated. The 
Government must govern the air. 

The war convinced most people that 
almost anything was possible in the air, but 
since then, here in America, the ordinary 
man’s faith in the commercial use of the air 
has been slipping. But this has not been 
because of any actual discouraging dis- 
coveries, but purely because we are so 
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prone to expect everything in two or three 
years, and then if we don’t get it—expect 
nothing. If a new enterprise does not pay 
dividends the first or second year, we get 
suspicious; if not the third year, we want 
a receiver. 

But though the layman has been losing 
faith the airman has grown more and more 
confident of the ultimate success of air trans- 
portation, and his confidence is based upon 
actual knowledge and real achievement. 

In the development of air transportation 
there are only three contingencies that 
might cause its ultimate failure: Danger, 
irregularity and expense—and the least of 
these is danger. 


The Saving of Time 


The experiments so far carried on make 
airmen confident that all these objections 
which have not already been met can be 
overcome. 

As to danger, it has already been proved 
that with ordinary care a million miles may 
be flown without a fatality. Anyway, our 
people have never stopped on account of 
danger. The offers of the most hazardous 
occupations have plenty of takers. 

The matter of irregularity on account of 
weather conditions has yet to be faced. 
Successful transportation should go on the 
hour, and get there every trip. The rail- 
roads don’t always do it, but they come 
nearer than any other transportation sys- 
tem ever devised. 

The air mail service has proved that a 
fairly regular schedule may be maintained 
even now between most cities. And increas- 
ing use and knowledge of the air will bring 
the number of successful trips closer and 
closer to the 100 per cent mark. 

But finally everything comes down to 
expense. We can fly. We can make the ma- 
chines. Wecan get themen. But willit pay? 

Though at present it costs more to carry 
passengers in the air than on the land, con- 
sidering the time element it is even now 
far from expensive transportation. And 
a number of lines are competing with the 
railroads in their rates. 

For instance, one may take air passage 
from New York to Cleveland for twenty- 
eight dollars and make the trip in five 
hours; whereas the railroad time is four- 
teen hours. One can leave New York at 
six A.M. and get to Cleveland by airplane 
at eleven that morning, have seven hours 
for business, get a return plane at six and 
be back in New York at eleven o’clock that 
night. 

A preliminary estimate, based on the air 
mail operating costs, indicates that a com- 
mercial airplane carrying ten passengers 
may now be operated at seven cents a pas- 
senger mile. Considering how much shorter 
the air distance is between two cities than 
the railroad mileage, this rate is not ex- 
cessive. 

For instance, the air distance between 
New York and Cleveland is 400 miles. In- 
cluding Pullman, the railroad fare figures 
7.14 cents per mile. The air distance be- 
tween New York and Chicago is 735 miles; 
which makes the railroad fare figure 6.95 
cents per mile. The flying distance of the 
proposed airplane route from New York 
to Mexico City is 2361 miles. The railroad 
fare is $187.06—5.8 cents per mile. 

And if a man’s time is worth anything to 
him at all, the air passage at seven cents a 
mile would be much the cheaper. The train 
time from New York to Mexico City is 
about four days and eighteen hours; the 
proposed airplane schedule will be one 
day and four hours—a saving of three days 
and fourteen hours. 

At present airplanes may be bought at 
$3000 up. The smallest machine on the 
market is the Mummert, or Baby Vamp, 
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which has a two-cylinder engine, and a 
wing length of only twenty-three feet. It 
can light in a back yard or a garden path. 
A twenty-passenger commercial plane thor- 
oughly and completely equipped with in- 
closed cabin and all modern devices for 
safety and comfort can be bought for about 
$40,000. 

Of course as the demand increases, in- 
evitably the cost of production will de- 
crease; so it is not out of reason to expect a 
passenger airplane will, in time, be built 
almost as cheaply as a Pullman car. 

There is no physical necessity of the air- 
service cost being prohibitively excessive. 
It has been objected that the great weight 
of the machine itself compared with the load 
it can carry will always make the cost ex- 
cessive. But the weight per passenger of a 
twenty-place airplane is much less than 
the weight per passenger of an eight-coach 
Pullman train. 

Roughly speaking, the train will weigh a 
ton to the passenger; while the weight of the 
airplane is less than half that. And the re- 
sistance of the air is infinitely less than the 
friction of the rails. 

Of course one of the greatest costs will be 
stations and landing fields. No perfection 
of machinery will ever be attained that will 
entirely eliminate engine trouble. A regular 
air line will need frequent landing places 
where the machines may safely alight in an 
emergency for repairs, gasoline or assistance. 
These landing places should be about every 
twenty-five miles. 

Archibald Black, who has made a special 
study of airway field systems, figures that a 
plot of ground 2000 feet square is sufficient 
for a station; and that the emergency 
lighting fields should be in the shape of an 
L or an X with each leg about 1000 feet 
long and 250 feet wide. The same writer es- 
timates the approximate cost of stations 
and runways and emergency fields for a 
line, say, from. New York to Chicago, would 
be around $500,000. Which, of course, is a 
very small investment, compared to a rail- 
road right-of-way. 

The Federal Government has not been 
signally successful in most of its commercial 
ventures; but it has been successful in 
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Whyr 


More than 200 million cans of Pet Milk were 
used last year by women in more than a 
million American homes. Why? Because 
they have learned that Pet is pure cows’ milk, 
concentrated and_ sterilized, which reaches 


j 


them scientifically clean, uniformly rich, 
perfectly fresh and wholesome. ‘They know 
\ its economy: that at one-third the price of 
ANN ordinary cream, it is fine for coffee, cereals 
N and fruits; that one pint of Pet with an equal 
part of water added, contains more cream 


i. than a quart of ordinary milk—and costs less. 
| : They like the convenience of a supply on the 
a pantry shelf—always at hand to meet perfectly 
r every milk and cream need. You, too, will like 

|} it. The Helvetia Company (Originators of Evap- 


i orated Milk), 836 Arcade Building, St. Louis. 


\ a TRY THIS DELICIOUS SOUP 


4 cups veal or chicken broth 2 tablespoons minute tapioca 1 slice onion 
2 tablespoons butter 1 cup Pet Milk diluted with 1 stalk celery 
2 tablespoons flour 1 cup water Salt and pepper 


Cook tapioca in broth until transparent. Scald onion and celery with diluted Pet Milk. Melt butter, add four, 
stir until smooth and add scalded milk; then add broth and season to taste with salt and pepper. 


Wilh at de be 


Send for FREE Pet Recipe Book 
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THE CHOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


Diagrammatic magnified 
cross-section showing the 
ineffectiveness of a coarse 
lather, which FAILS to 
soften the hair at the base. 


Whiskers, like furniture, show the influence of certain 
periods. The Buffalo Bill period, the Paint-Brush period, and 
the Weeping Walrus period are typical. 


‘The walrus mustache was notable for its dichotomic droop. 
In addition to covering the wearer’s upper lip, it trailed down 
along the sides of his mouth, like vines dangling from a window- 
box, and came tardily to a conclusion in the wide, open spaces. 


It was customary for the proprietor of a walrus mustache to 
let his facial awning serve a double purpose. No one was 
able to discover whether his teeth, if any, were false or true, 
and he could smile derisively at his enemies without permitting 
Note Colgate lather : E 
Srte atengs brates them to discover that he did so. 

Frequently the walrus mustache meandered around along 
the jaw, and became a sct of burnsides, leaving it necessary 
for the bewhiskered lawyer, chief, or layman to shave only on 
his southern exposure. 


The gentleman portrayed here represented a type that was 
common in the days when trolley cars were regarded with awe, 
and when any building more than five stories high was called 
a sky-scraper. 


Think of the improvement his countenance would have 
undergone if he could have lathered with Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream for the removal of that hispid hedge ! 


Diagrammatic magnified 


cross-section showing how If shaving, in his day, had not been painful and perilous, 


theclose,moistlathermade how much more buoyantly he might have faced conditions! 
by Colgate’s Rapid-Shave 
Cream goes to the base At present, fortunately, no excuse for limited shaving exists. 


of each hair, softening it 
where it meets the edge of 
the razor. 


Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream 


softens the beard at the base — where the 
razor’s work is done! 

By taking up a great quantity of water it 
makes an extra moist lather. The minute 
bubbles go to the base of each hair, making 
it soft where it meets the edge of the razor. 

After shaving with Colgate’s the face is 
soothed and velvety. 

Give yourself the benefit of this new 
comfort in shaving. 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon 
for a free trial tube, containing cream 
enough for twelve easier shaves. 


COLGATE & CO. 
ept. 
199 Fulton Street i New York 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton St., Dept. P, New York Name 
Please send me the free trial 
tube of Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Fe 


Cream for better, easier shaving 


It takes the smart out of shaving 
and puts it in your appearance, | 
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training of the militia were half- 
hearted and various, any plan of 
uniformity being generally re- 
sisted by the states. Entry into 


1g{ hic the war was accompanied by 
‘ate trumpets and oratory, but the 
cre conduct of the forces can be 
Pd. recorded only with humiliation. 
bel te Even the capital was left defense- 
Big less, only to be captured and 
til te burned by a handful of British. 
ccel, Our troops were untrained and 
e,nder everywhere badly handled, and, 
F a of course, fled before the enemy 
’ 


from nearly every field. The 
only creditable thing in the whole 
war was Jackson’s victory at 
New Orleans, fought after the 
treaty of peace had been signed. 


7 
iE since colonial days, 
wl 1 an army represent- 
inj. sovereign ruler be- 
2 an instrument of 
Ht enforce unjust laws 
1 


A Faulty System 


HE blame for this disgraceful 

showing could have been laid 
to the faulty system, yet no- 
body seems to have thought 
much about it one way or the 
other. Not only were no new 
steps taken afterward to organ- 
ize the citizen forces against a 
similar emergency,} but the re- 
maining small regular force was 
immediately reduced to almost 
nothing. When the Mexican 
War came on there was the same 
hurrah of excitement and confu- 
sion; and although the war was 
won, it must be confessed that 
we were engaged against an en- 
emy whose military foresight was 
as aimless as our own, and whose 
armies and leaders were less ef- 
ficient. A casual review of the 
conduct of the war shows that 
many deficiencies existed; but 
the people were content with 
their success, and no effort was 
made to change the policy. 

_In the struggle of the Civil 
War that soon followed the con- 
sequences of improvidence were 
more serious, as the integrity of 
the Union was at stake. As the 
earlier battles were fought by 
partially trained troops on both 
sides, it is not difficult to imag- 
ine the influence a well-trained 
force the size of one of our divi- 
sions, supporting the Govern- 
ment, would have had in the 
beginning. After the close of 
the war the Army, again reduced 
to a mere skeleton, went along 
bravely fulfilling its mission of 
opening up the great West, blaz- 
ing trails, guarding rail construc- 
tion, protecting settlers, chasing 
Indians and doing the many 
other odd jobs the Army has al- 
ways done. Advocates of sensi- 
lite. The matter of ble precaution against another 
ase was left to the war were heard only as one crying 
; but the means A Company of American Infantry Passing Through a French Village. The Soldier in the in the wilderness. Here was lost 
( the support and Cart is the Only Man Enjoying the Strott a rare opportunity to establish a 
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|\ing subjects, there 
! in the minds of 
ieee’ an unreason- 

2 against all things 
e ept when under the 
f war or threatened 
ingering opposition 
iminate between an 
J on the people, yet 
‘was really a foreign 
ist in all the essen- 
mvhich powers may 


air high ideals and 
heir will. 

{over the history of 
' we find that expe- 
‘t wholly eradicated 
de. In the Revolu- 
li the colonies, obvi- 
led to create armies 
ir battles, encoun- 
ilties that should 
jed the wisdom of 
Vion for future de- 
tie suffering and cost 
‘gotten, even by ac- 
ints; opposition re- 
it the counsel given 
liton himself, after 
ts of publicservice, 
l@ to prevent war was 
ered to meet the 
unheeded; and, for 
¢ it has practically 


Waof 1812 found the 
tion sailing along 
Ywithout thought 
é might again be 
st so far as any ra- 
‘res to the contrary 
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policy, based on unusual war experience, that would have 
been invaluable to the nation during the last two wars. 

Coming down to the Spanish War, we again suffered 
from the resulting extravagant efforts to overcome pre- 
vious stupidity and neglect, and the unnecessary loss of 
life in insanitary camps is shocking to remember. 

After the war there was some effort at improvement; 
but interest soon died away, and in the course of a few 
years our people, running true to form, took up the 
familiar refrain of no more war, chanting this and other 
soothing melodies the more loudly 


suffer or profit through their shifting status. Meanwhile 
the country has muddled through our wars, the people 
making heroic sacrifices on the battlefields and at home, 
and paying with monotonous regularity in blood and treas- 
ure the enormous penalty of ignoring nationally the plain 
and obvious lessons of history. 

Before going further let me point out a most striking 
example of how history repeats itself. Centuries ago there 
occurred a long period of complete tranquillity in Gaul. 
For more than 100 years peace reigned throughout this 

province of the 


as war clouds approached, until COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY Rom an E mpire. 


the modest voice of sane warning 
could be but faintly distinguished 
amid the resounding din. 


The Penalty 


UR plunge into the World War, 
in the face of all of our handi- 
caps, was extremely courageous, 
but quite pathetic. One hesitates 
to contemplate the fate of Europe, 
and ourselves as well, if the grace 
of the Almighty, in His wise prov- 
idence, had not seen fit to confuse 
our enemies and mercifully watch 
over our Allies for more than a 
year while we undertook to train 
5,000,000 officers and men and to 
provide them with munitions, air- 
planes and transports. All we can 
say is that through the years we, 
the people and those who make 
our laws, have gone from bad to 
worse, learning little, 
doing less, still preju- 
diced, lulled into 
inaction by an unwar- 
ranted sense of secu- 
rity and by false ideas 
of economy, instead of 
using plain, practical 
common sense and 
making reasonable pro- 
vision in time of peace 
for the maintenance of 
a moderate policy of 
national defense. 

As individuals, with 
some imported excep- 
tions, our people are 
basically loyal and 
sound. Theirsisa most 
glorious and inspiring 
record of personal 
courage and devotion, 
striving in times of 
peril to overcome our 
deplorable want of na- 
tional vision. In spite 
of the shackles of local 
political expediency, 
our wealth, resources 
and virility have car- 
ried us forward to the 
first rank among the 
powers of the world. 
Expanding interna- 
tional relations have 
become intimate and 
complicated, so that 
every individual must 
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The 13th Cavatiry, ‘‘Somewhere in Mexico,’ Pursuing Villa and His Band. Above—American Regiment Escorting General Pershing in the London Victory Parade, July, ! 
At the Top—General Pershing With His Aide, Lieutenant Collins, at Colonia Dublan, Mexico 


Guarding the fron- 
tier were Roman 
legions posted at 
Cologne, at Coblenz 
and at Mayence, 
with a reserve force 
at Treves. Eighteen 
hundred years later, 
in our generation, a 


was convened in 
Paris to bring order 
out of the-chaos of 
the World War, and 
posted on the tem- 
porary frontier im- 
posed by the Allies 
on Germany were 
British soldiers at 
Cologne, American 
soldiers at Coblenz 
and French soldiers 
at Mayence, with a 


peace conference | 


e 


general reserve in the region of Treves, which y 
advance headquarters. Seldom has there occ 
torical repetition more remarkable, and one is p 
wonder how often men search the history of { 
lessons to guide their judgment for the future, 

It is said that the foolish never learn exce 
their own experience; but it may be asserted 
truthfulness that many do not learn even tha’ 
matter how persistently events may happe 
themselves, even in our own country, or hoy 
through the years the historian may record 
power, the causes of decay and the fall of sue 
pires, kingdoms ‘and republics, some among 
speak of history as bunk and refuse to accep’ 
ings; while others, who- are- quite -as. innocent. 
knowledge on that or probably on any oth 
simply follow along. 4 


The Problems of Protection 


HE solution of the question of national defer 
a knowledge of our own history and ‘the a 


impractical, unpatriotic and even destructi 
group of pacifists, who, by carrying placards 
epithets, think they can end wars, proclaim in 
complete disarmament as a beginning to wi 
entirely ignoring the experience of the World 
palpable fact that we should be in a class by 
probably become at once the object of aggressic 
nations. It is one of the inconsistencies of this 
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NR of the three Northern guests cocktails 
sale before dinner. The guests took that as 
tteof course. Since the Eighteenth Amend- 
cal2 organic law of the land cocktails, it 
we not merely a matter of course everywhere 
a atter of duty. 
we only five chairs at the dinner table, for the 
of\1e house had been called to Kentucky the 
y the serious illness of an aged parent. Her 
din her place. 
h (cktails were a matter of course, the guests’ 
W) mildly aroused by tall, thin glasses, one at 
(heir shape was noncommittal; they might 

nel water or orangeade for the young lady and 
fo hefour men. When a soft-footed, patriarchal 
‘Siwy jacket poured a bubbling fluid of pale 
11) the hostess’ glass their curiosity rose. 

en ater one of them lifted his filled glass, sipped 
y and burst out laughing as he exclaimed in 
by to the host: ‘‘Well, Walter, I knew you’d 
dim here; but I didn’t suppose you’d done as 
I never expected to drink champagne in 
ess Rockefeller lost his mind and asked 


vton, the host, answered with dry humor, 
al Tom. Never cost me a cent; only a little 
om one of my tenants. Come down here 


on; a bold face, one would say. His 
-eynical retorts: ‘‘Hear the Florida 
‘ll be telling us champagne grows on 
e next!” “I’d like to interview that 
7 lt was evident that they invited a further 
Dry humor twinkling behind a sober face, 
yh hem the story: 

0/2 a chap down here named Murdock—a fat 
fitleman from New Jersey; kind of man that 


What Passed Between the Two Whites Passed Very Swiftly. 


By WILL PAYNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM KEMP STARRETT 


always orders two eggs, one for himself and one for his 
vest. He had a bundle of stuff on a shoe string—thirty 
acres just below here where I’m laying out a new addition, 
and so on. Crooked Key was in the bundle. It’s right over 
there where the sun went down.”’ 

Two walls of this green-tiled dining room were little else 
than leaded glass. The north windows looked into a garden 
where scarlet hibiscus and poinsettia flamed in the brief 
Florida twilight. The west windows showed a foreground 
of lawn, then a sweep of smooth beach at whose farther 
edge the tide gently lapped with little foam wreaths. 
The Gulf of Mexico, tinted pearl and coral by the twilight 
sky, spread illimitably beyond the sand. A long string 
of pelicans, moving close to the water in Indian file, 
sped toward the mysterious sunset in strong, unvaryin 
flight. . 

“‘Can’t really see it from the shore,’’ Newton went on. 
“What you see over there is Three Mile Key. Crooked 
Key lies beyond it, farthest out in the Gulf. It’s all wild; 
nobody ever lived on it except fiddler crabs. Well, I took 
Murdock’s bundle off his hands, Crooked Key and all. 
Hadn’t any particular use for the key, but the tail went 
with the hide.” | 

The narrative was punctuated by eating, and in its 
leisurely progress there was the cool self-assurance of a man 
not to be hurried. 

“Couple of months ago a stranger dropped in to see me 
about it; chap named Whipple—Augustus J. Whipple.” 
Newton drew out the name as though there was something 
funny about it. ‘‘He wanted to lease Crooked Key; offered 
twenty-five hundred a year for it.” 

The speaker paused to chuckle a little over that, and his 
twinkle seemed to be testing his guests’ sense of humor. 

“You see, the water round these keys is generally very 
shallow; nothing bigger than a saucepan can get up to 
shore unless you dredge a channel. But Crooked Key is 


‘‘Alone Here?’ He Asked 


bent like that.’”’ He crooked a forefinger. ‘‘Good 

natural channel runs along the knuckle—action of 

the tide between the two keys, I suppose. A good- 

sized boat can tie right up to the bank.’’ That seemed 
to be the nub of the joke. “Besides, it’s hidden from 
town by Three Mile Key—out there in the Gulf all by its 
lonesome. Of course, rum running is one of our leading 
industries now. Almost any sort of boat can make 
Havana in a day. Thousand miles of coast along here, 
with keys and:bayous to. play hide and seek in. Stuff 
comes in like Niagara. SoI told Augustus I didn’t care to 
lease him the key.” 

By way of explaining what made it seem so funny to 
him he added: ‘‘This Whipple, you see, is a lean Yankee 
with a curly red mustache like a sausage, and mild blue 
eyes that would charm a bird off its nest. Blame near 
charmed me off my nest. All the same, I stuck to the 
point of not leasing him the key. I didn’t care to be the 
landlord. But far be it from me to keep a good man down; 
so I offered to sell him the key for thirty thousand dollars 
on yearly payments—twenty-five hundred a year. That’s 
where the champagne came from. Augustus J. slipped me 
a case to show his appreciation.” 

Newton pulled his face into a grave mask and added with 
exaggerated innocence, “‘So I judge he’s doing well in his 
business.” 

The youngest guest grinned in broad appreciation. 

** And if a revenue cutter should happen to hop down on 
Crooked Key and find some contraband ginger ale there 
you wouldn’t be the landlord; you’d have sold the key and 
washed your hands of it.’”’ 

““Hixactly !’? Newton replied cheerfully. ‘“‘If Gus should 
keep the key two years and then default on the con- 
tract it would come to the same thing as though I had 
leased it to him. Only, if anything blew up, I would have 
sold it and washed my hands of it.’’ He chuckled again. 
“When a great republic passes a fool law that nobody 
with the price pays any attention to, and nobody with 
sense expects that anybody with the price is going to pay 
attention to, a lot of little points of etiquette come up. 
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I’ll buy what I please to drink long’s I can get it. So will 
everybody else with the price. Everybody else does. But 
when the band plays The Star-Spangled Banner we've all 
got to stand up and take off our hats to law. So I didn’t 
want to be the landlord—a point of etiquette.” 

Like cocktails before dinner, wholesale rum running and 
bootlegging were matters of course to the guests, who— 
North, South, East or West—heard of it and saw evidences 
of it on every hand. The guests belonged in the same 
general category with their 
host—energetic, successful busi- 
ness men, with liberal views in 
matters of the more personal 
sort such as religion and private 
conduct. They made the usual 
comments: “Fool law.’’ ‘Out- 
rage on personal liberty.” ‘‘Mi- 
nority rule.’ “Bunch of blue- 
nosed bigots dictating a man’s 
diet.”” “Congressmen with no 
more backbone than so many 
mice.” 

One of them remarked casu- 
ally, ‘“‘The way the stuff is 
pouring in across every border 
it must take a lot of money to 
finance it.” 

*Sure!”’ Newton assented 
easily. ‘‘One of our leading in- 
dustries. I doubt if Gus Whipple 
had much money. He had the 
experience, you see; the idea 
and the nerve and the know- 
how. When a man has those 
things in any line he can always 
raise capital. Undoubtedly Gus 
has got it properly fixed up, the 
ways greased, to get his booze 
through the official lines. Prob- 
ably some good citizens are 
furnishing the capital; tremen- 
dous profits.” 

Casually again the guest re- 
marked, “‘ They ought to amend 
t—let in light wine and beer.” 

But Newton grinned. 

“Far’s I can make out, Anglo- 
Saxons have never been much 
for sticking to light wine and 
beer.”’ With a sudden thrust of 
belligerent will he declared: 
“They ought to stop passing 
fool, tyrannous laws! Prohibi- 
tion! Regulating my diet—my 
dinner table—for me! I hope 
Augustus J. ships in an ocean 
of booze and rubs their noses in 
it till they yell for mercy. I 
despise it!” 

For the first time since the 
champagne was sipped New- 
ton’s daughter spoke. All 
three guests had been very 
much aware of her, especially 
the youngest one. Her father 
was dark, but she carried it 
further, her glossy hair a pool of 
blackness and her eyes lighted, 
deeper pools. There was a 
clear-cut vividness about her, 
stamped out sharp and distinct 
like a coin fresh from the mint. 
There was vividness in her 
actions, in the slight, quick 
motions of her hand and turns 
of her shiny head, like a big © 
lustrous bird just alighted and 
perhaps about to dart away 
again. There was no color in 
her cheeks, but a sheen of health. The youngest guest was 
ready to admit he had never seen a more striking girl. 

“‘T despise it, too,’’ she said rather low, not looking at her 
father, ‘‘because it’s a law for the poor and not for the 
rich.” 

The guests received that statement respectfully, with an 
obscure feeling that she was compelled to make it as a sort 
of declaration of faith. They noticed she had not touched 
her champagne. 

With the greatest good nature, smiling a little, her 
father replied, “‘Of course it is. It never pretended to be 
anything else. The law was passed to keep workingmen 
from squandering their time and money. What got us into 
prohibition was the sob picture of father drinking up his 
week’s wages while mother and three small children went 
hungry. It was meant to be a law for the poor, not for the 
rich. Nobody would have dreamed of passing a prohibi- 
tion law in order to keep bank presidents from getting 
soused.”’ 


The guests laughed; yet even the least observant of 
them felt uneasy for a moment, because under this light 
tone they sensed a war between father and daughter. 


II 
IRANDY, globular and woebegone, unfolded the 
tragedy, her great bosom heaving, tears running down 
her fat black cheeks: “‘Abey ain’t done nothin’ at all, Miss 
Alice. He was jes’ helpin’ his pa. Abey ain’t never had no 


Jeff Was Hammering at the Door With a Big Fist and Stamping at the Dancing Fiames 


truck with those no-account niggers. He’s allus held hisself 
high. He got de bes’ marks in school, Miss Alice, and now 
he’s got a fine job in de garidge where he can learn to be 
a garidge man hisself. I try so hard to brung dat boy up 
right, Miss Alice. His pa’s triflin’ and dat make it all de 
harder for me to brung him up right. I got mah pride in 
dat boy. He was jes’ helpin’ his paa little. His pa’s triflin’, 
but dey ain’t no real hahm in him. But I got my pride in 
dat boy.”’ Mirandy’s big body swayed forward in an 
excess of grief. ‘‘If dey go put Abey in jail it jes’ plumb 
kill me. Dat put a mahk on him, Miss Alice, he ain’t never 
git over.” 

To see her was painful, like watching the labor of a big 
dumb animal. Alice Newton knew her very well as a good 
black soul, kind, patient, laborious, unbelievably ignorant 
and credulous. It would have been merely cruel to tell her 
that a jail sentence for her Abey was no such irretrievable 
calamity as she imagined, and as useless as to tell her there 
were no hants in a graveyard at night. What made it all 


| 
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the more poignant was that Mirandy came to 
goes to its master, or almost as simple piet; 
higher power, in childlike faith that the rie! 
young white woman could avert this stroke 
Alice Newton had no such faith in her ownp 
she would by no means have failed to do whe; 
and she sent Mirandy away with as much 
conscience permitted. This interview 0 
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part of ‘Abey! s 
Chief Gannot 
to her courted 


udice he even 
“‘darkies” in pl 
familiar te 
he stated it with a sort of smothered i 
should she be sticking her white finger 
The irritation was more pronounced as 

“You ought to know, Miss Newton, tha 
this bootlegging among darkies get out of! 
only children. If we didn’t put a foot d 
case came up it would get out of hand ini 
devil and all might be to pay here some 4 
a man in a clear case and let him go it m 
fools; worse’n as though we made no arre 

He was, irascibly, almost pleading with 
reasonable, and her lovely unreason i 
blurting out: 

“You make it all the harder, messing’ al 
ter leave it alone.”’ 

Then it occurred to him that ouell bru 
dressed by a plain, rough old man to a 
dressed young lady, who had graduat 
Northern college and enjoyed all sorts of § 


| considered an impertinence; his leathery cheeks 
ightly with embarrassment. 
’¢ turn him loose,”’ he concluded gruffly. 
egnew that Chief Gannon was a kindly man at 
./it a Southern man. Not dynamite could blast 
f m that view of negroes as irresponsibles whom 
711, at all costs and by all means, must keep firmly 
" She felt in her bones that the court would take 
sa» view. To arrest a darky for bootlegging, when 
clear evidence, and then let him go would never, 
‘d She felt also that her own interference would do 
rood. 
xt nishing at a Northern college for women she had 
tly a year in a settlement house in the lower 
2» of New York, and then asked herself, “Why 
hy not down among my own people?” Her 
- ifact, was a Northerner, and much of her life had 
spit in the North. In her sense of the words, blacks 
:as much her own people as whites. So she had 
-o Elmersville with a number of passionate pre- 


position in the community, along with her own 
, lauty and style, had enabled her to express this 
icin words and deeds without suffering any keener 
y| an that of being regarded as an eccentric, willful, 
sated young woman, and a somewhat dangerous 
She knew that, and resented it. 

ne:ory extension of the city hall, running back to 
icjnaved alley, contained the lockup. Leaving the 
f \lice, Alice walked around that way and saw two 
ac behind the iron bars of a narrow window, look- 
lo ly out. Of course, this bland outside looked good 
m|weather like June in the North; a high, blue, 
sy pouring down sunshine upon the warm earth, 
e’s bones ache to get out in it. Undoubtedly it 
dtothem. The younger of the two was only 
en| nd all the hope and joy of Mirandy’s toilsome, 
nt/’e. 
rr talk with Chief Gannon, Alice had no doubt 
wod be sent to jail; much less, she thought, be- 
head participated in bootlegging than as a means 
ain the colored population in order. Meanwhile her 


father served champagne to his guests and talked casually 
of great bootlegging operations by white men who were 
not sent to jail or inconvenienced in any way. 

There are moments when indignation reaches the burst- 
ing point, and a sense of outrage swells so intolerably that 
one must, it seems, do something about it or explode. 
Going up the alley from the lockup, and then along an 
intersecting one to her car, she suffered such a moment. 
She was subject to them, and to flaming prejudices that 
she regarded as the essence of pure reasonableness. She 
didn’t wish to plead; pleading humiliated her. She wished 
to demand justice; some show of even-handed justice 
among men. 

As she climbed into her car she was affirming to herself, 
“Tl not stand it! I’ll not endure it!” 

She had left her car on Pinellas Street, beside the long 
gray flank of the Gulf National Bank Building, in which 
her father had his business offices. 


qr 


Wee NEWTON, marrying a Southern girl, had 
lighted in Elmersville twenty years before, when it 
was a ramshackle country town existing in lazy dispersed- 
ness on the Gulf shore. Certainly no one had done more 
than himself to transform it into this present flourishing 
resort, whither fifty thousand or more Northerners came 
every winter with their check books. 

The offices of the Newtonia Bay Company, which was 
laying out another addition, were in the second story of 
the bank building, corner of Sunshine Avenue and Pinellas 
Street. The seven-story structure did due credit to that 
focal corner, and from almost any one of its north or west 
windows one could look across at the yellow dome of the 
courthouse, symbol of law. 

When Alice climbed into her car below, Newton sat in 
his private room soberly listening to his friend David 
Palmer. There was no man in Elmersville for whom 
Walter Newton’s heart had a warmer corner, or who was 
more unlike him in various ways. At forty-two, Dave was 
a bachelor and a beau; a very neatly made handsome little 
man who had to look up a bit in talking, say, with Alice 
Newton. Today his small, trim person was clothed in a 
tawny flannel suit, with limp shirt and collar to match, the 
perfectly knotted tie blending in the same color scheme. 
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That of itself tickled Newton, who was indifferent to 
clothes. They were both venturesome men, but Newton 
calculated before he ventured, while Dave Palmer ventured 
first and calculated afterwards. That same heedless, 
urchinlike venturesomeness endeared Palmer to the cooler, 
abler man. They both speculated in real estate—Newton 
with long, carefully thought-out plans; Dave Palmer with 
a light-footed, impressionistic hit or miss. 

Dave was explaining now, in troubled candor, a faintly 
puzzled frown on his handsome face, a kind of childlike 
didn’t-think-it-was-loaded air: “You see, Wally, I got 
stuck with that Round Bayou stuff; guess I was’a bone- 
head to get into it.” He brightened and added hopefully, 
“Tf they had built the shipyard down there it would have 
been a cinch; I’d have cleaned up onit.’”’ But he relapsed 
with a little laugh. “Only they didn’t build it. That got 
my money tied up, you see. Of course, I was looking 
around for a chance to make a quick profit and get myself 
straightened out. Well, Doc Kauffman came along, and 
then I had a talk with him and Whipple.” 

His faintly puzzled frown deepened over that for an 
instant. 

“Probably Doe Kauffman’s an old rascal; but he’s a 
pretty good old scout, too, in some ways; pretty wise old 
bird. You know what this booze proposition is. Lord, 
plenty of profit there! Everybody knows that. And 
Whipple, you see, had been all through it from A to Z— 
knows all the ropes, got the officials fixed, and so on. It 
looked like that quick cash I was needing. I was to put up 
twenty-five thousand and Doc was to put up twenty-five 
thousand and Whipple ten. Whipple was to bring the 
stuff over and attend to all the details, and sell it, and 
then we’d cut the profit three ways.” 

Dave bent forward a little in his chair, turning his head 
a bit to one side, speaking more earnestly, for he wished 
Newton to perceive how perfectly reasonable all his calcu- 
lations had been. 

“It must be safe enough, Wally, for they’re doing it all 
the time. You see, I meant to stick to it only long enough 
to get out of the hole—pay off what I owe the banks on 
that blasted Round Bayou business and get some cash in 
hand. Then I’d drop out. It looked a cinch.” His bright 
earnestness clouded then. “But we’d only got fairly 

(Continued on Page 81) 


A Moment Later Somebody Triumphantly Produced an Almost. Empty Whisky Bottie From the Battered Car 
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RAD worked 
with a slow 
particular- 


ity. Hewasaman 
with a mechanical 
turn and such ar- 
rangements as this 
one always inter- 
ested him. A fox 
had been stealing 
his chickens and 
he was engaged in 
setting a spring 
gun to kill the fox. 

The first depre- 
dation had oc- 
curred several 
days before. The 
chickens had, dur- 
ing the day, therun 
of a small wired 
yard; at night they 
were accustomed 
to withdraw within 
the chicken house. 
Brad never trou- 
bled to lock them 
in. It was some 
time since he had 
been visited by 
varmints. But one 
morning he found 
a sag in the wire; 
found a few white 
feathers and the 
pad mark of a fox 
in the soft earth 
of the pen. One of 
his hens was gone. 

That night and 
thereafter he came 
out before going to 
bed and secured the chicken-house door; but there was no 
sill below the door, and a few days later he discovered that 
the fox had again entered the yard, dug his way beneath 
the door and carried off another hen. Brad buried a board 
in such a way as to form a deep sill below the door. The 
chicken house had a window, but it did not occur to him 
to see that this was secure. The window was three or four 
feet above the ground. It was arranged on hinges, swing- 
ing inward at the bottom. Within a few days the ma- 
rauder returned, pushed in this window, dropped on top of 
the nest boxes and killed a third hen. By a chance that was 
fortunate for the fox, the window did not in its fall close 
tightly; the creature was able to nose it up and escape. 

Brad was by nature a mild man, and he guessed the fox 
was probably hard put to it to feed a litter of kits. Never- 
theless he felt it necessary to avenge his hens. There was 
in the attic an old single-barreled, ten-gauge, muzzle- 
loading shotgun, unused for years. The muzzle had been 
blown off when a bit of snow clogged it. Brad unearthed 
this gun from its long retirement and with a hack saw cut 
away the jagged metal. He found that the lock was 
rusted, and he worked at it with screw driver and oil until 
it functioned smoothly, and he cleaned the nipple where 
the cap would set; then took the gun, with hammer, saw, 
nails and a bit of board, into the chicken house and secured 
it across two roosts opposite the window in such a way that 
it commanded that avenue of entrance at a distance of 
about ten feet. He did not yet load the gun. In the 
miscellaneous junk about his woodshed he found two small 
metal pulleys, once a part of the mechanism of a big ice 
box he had made for his wife, now dead. These pulleys 
he fastened, one behind the butt of the gun, the other 
under the window. A cod line attached to the trigger 
passed back through one pulley, across the shed and 
through the other, and was then secured to the bottom of 
the window sash. 

All this consumed some time, but Brad was in no hurry. 
A tall, gaunt, slow man, he was never inclined to haste in 
word or thought or deed. When his simple apparatus was 
adjusted he tested it by first cocking the gun, then pulling 
the window inward as it would be thrust by a push from 
outside. The string tightened, the trigger clicked, the 
hammer fell. 

Thus satisfied, Brad proceeded to load the gun, removing 
it from its rest for the purpose. He used black powder, and 
atop the powder put a variegated charge; a few Number 
Three shot, some BB’s and half a dozen OO buck. Even 
at this short range the charge would spread to cover the 
whole lower half of the window; the buckshot would 
penetrate the old boards of the wall. 


By BIEN 


“Now Will You Come Across?" the Man Asked at Last 


“‘ Anything outside will get peppered some,”’ he decided. 

He replaced the gun in its rest and adjusted a cap on the 
nipple, but did not cock the hammer. Time enough for 
that after the chickens were roosting. Then there would be 
no danger of their touching the trigger cord. He would 
attend to the matter when he locked them in for the 
night. It was now about half past four in the afternoon. 

Brad gathered up his tools and went out through the 
chicken yard, disturbing the hens, and around to the shed. 
He put his hammer and saw methodically in their places 
and began to feed the stock. Two pigs behind the barn, 
the chickens, four half-grown geese in a box in the door- 
yard and the horse in his stall. The cows were not yet 
come in from the pasture when he began; but before he 
was through they appeared in the lane, and he threw down 
hay for them, and secured their necks between the upright 
staves in the tie-up. Now and then, as he worked, he spoke 
to beasts or fowls in a low, friendly tone. 

Brad lived quite alone on his farm on the hillside. He 
was on a back road and saw few people except in the 
fall, when woodcock gunners sometimes left their cars in 
his barnyard while they descended to the alder runs be- 
low. Yet the prospect from his farm was worth seeing. 
The valley was heavily wooded; a silver pond lay a mile 
away to the left; and directly across, the slopes of the 
ridge ascended, covered with birch and black growth. The 
foliage presented through the seasons a bewildering range 
of lovely colors. When the sun was low above the hills 
behind the house, these eastward slopes assumed a purple 
hue so rich that to look upon it was a delight almost 
physical. 

Brad’s kitchen was as neat as it had been when his 
wife—dead last spring—was alive. The red-painted cream 
separator, bolted to the floor, stood beside the sink; the 
bright pails were stacked there ready for his hand. He 
drew water from the pump in the shed and went out into 
the tie-up and methodically milked his cows, washing their 
teats with the water, pressing his brow against their flanks 
while the milk hissed into the foaming pails. His kine were 
not heavy milk producers. Of fairly good stock, their only 
feed was pasturage, hay, or the beets and squash and tur- 
nips Brad raised in the garden behind the barn. Yet they 
yielded milk enough so that he had a surplusage of cream 
for butter, which he sold at the store. He drove to the 
store every evening, if only to get his paper from the 
post office there. The routine of his life was little changed 
by his wife’s death; there was only a little more work 
for him to do. : 

Some of the younger folk in Fraternity derided Brad for 
staying on at the farm, for it was known that he had come 
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presperit 
purcha; 
piano. T. 
ment was 
varnishe 
stood | 
against © 
wall of t 
of the little farmhouse, with an old sampler hung 
a carpet-covered spring rocker beside it and a 
sofa across the room. The other furniture was | 
ously old, but rather mellowed by age than 
shabby. Even the sofa had a certain beauty 
The windows of the room were small and admit 
light, so that the piano stood always in a sort of r¢ 
dusk. Atop it there was set a framed photogr 
woman, Brad’s wife. She had been, at the tin 
photograph, middle-aged and very weary. Her 
naturally pompadoured for the occasion, made 
uncomfortable and ill at ease; she had somewhatt 
of one who balances a bowl upon her head. Only 
and shoulders appeared, but you were quite sure 
hands must be gnarled and scarred with mani 
Beside this photograph stood a little white china’ 
taining a bouquet of artificial flowers of the a 
everlasting. The top of the piano was free from 
paneled front of it was snugly shut; the lid the 
the keys was closed and locked. 4 
Before beginning to prepare his supper 
went into the parlor and in the failing ligh 
noon surveyed the piano for a moment Wii 
His bearing was that of a reverent man 
Then he crossed the room to where the i 
and with a soft cloth he had brought fro’ 
began to wipe its gleaming surfaces. T 
monial task performed twice a day. He 
and front; he passed his cloth across its 
process he lifted for a moment the framed ph 
there was an awkward tenderness in his movi 
how pitiful. When he set the picture dow 
was, or seemed to be, drama in the simple 
a key from his pocket he unlocked the cover an 
ivory keys, evoking now and then a throb of 
the wires within. At such moments he seemed 
for something he could not quite hear. When 
left the room, closing the door behind him, the ¢ 
the door was like the falling of the curtain at the 
Brad’s was one of those tragedies which are 80 ‘ 
so poignant and so little understood; the tragedy 
who was inarticulate. Most of us suffer under t 
We find it easy to upbraid or blame, but very hardt 
We are afraid of seeming sentimental. Yet how 
affection, frankly expressed from friend to frie 
temper the winds of life! ae 
What harm can it do to say to your son You 
boy and I like you”’? To your friend, “Youre « 
decent sort of fellow and I’m very fond of you 2 
wife, “I love you dearly’’? 
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ent reticences hold our tongues; we do not 
jisome day we perceive, abruptly, that-there is no 
jar to hear what we may have wished to say. 
4s have before now been wrecked upon this 
4y which escaped shipwreck have nevertheless 
eig tragedy. Such was Brad Miller’s. New 
i¢ are a silent breed, hard of shell and not easily 
heir feelings are apt to be buried deep. Brad 
iio doubt, a normal boy; hungry for affection, 
esses; friendly as a dog.’ But—he was born 
¥angland farm, and his father and mother dis- 
selves for the good of their son; and from the 
47 a baby no one ever kissed him except with the 
4monious greeting or farewell. When he loved 
yynan it was in a dumb and silent fashion; and 
¢f the same breed, expected nothing more. No 
«had at first their moments of warm passion, of 
4 ffectionate communion when each opened his 
je other. But as the years of their marriage 
‘hie moments came more seldom. Each sur- 
|; the ancient inhibitions; the time came when a 
«between them would have tortured either Brad 
f\vith acute embarrassment. 

jo testimony that Brad was ever unkind to his 
yiife upon a barren farm may be sufficiently 
sere was work to be done; work for both of 
41 did the tasks assigned; each, upon occasion, 


need more wood in the box.” 
¢ the milk buckets, May?” 
{no children, they were much alone; and there 
svhen they exchanged no word except in con- 
yj the stark duties of life. They rose about six in 
‘in winter, earlier in summer. May got the 
ré did the outside work. When dusk gave them 
r(: toil they shared the evening paper which 
| from the store, and then went stolidly to bed. 
't they shared the same bed had no significance 
;|hey were in many ways as remote, one from 
,; though they had lived a thousand miles apart. 
girl, had liked to play on her mother’s piano; 
- she tried to get Brad to buy one. But 
firality were bred in him; he always put her poor 
} ide with the brutal folly of expediency as his 
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“1'll Come Back and Git the Mail,” 
= He Told Bisseli as He Departed 


justification: He told her the money was needed for taxes; 


that they ought to buy-a new cow; that the hay crop was. 


so short he would need to be buying hay in the coming 
winter. May submitted humbly enough to these rebuffs. 
She had at times a vague feeling that if she could play a 
piano now and then she would not mind having one or two 
fewer cows to tend. But she was inarticulate as he, and 
could not put these feelings into effective words. Besides, 
Brad always meant to get her a piano sometime. The 
thing was simply postponed; postponed from year to 
year, to weary years—till May died. 

There was no outward reason to suppose that Brad’s 
love for her was more than long habit. Their daily con- 
tacts had been rude enough, and empty of all tendernesses. 
Through the hideous ceremonies of the interment he 
preserved an impassive demeanor. But when, a little later 
on, his uncle’s death made the purchase possible, he bought 
the piano and had it brought out to his lonely farm. This 
was his memorial to her. He himself knew nothing of its 
mechanism; but his rough fingers liked to touch the keys 
and evoke soft vibrations from the wires within. The 
merchant who had sold him the instrument had played 
for him. 

Brad’s only comment was, ‘‘It sounds pretty. I’ll take 
it, then.”’ 

To those who wondered at his purchase he had but one 
explanation to give. 

“May always wanted one,” he would say. ‘She was 
always wanting a piano.” 

Back in the kitchen, this day, he prepared his supper; 
scrambled eggs, boiled potatoes, doughnuts and milk. 
Having eaten, he went to the chicken house and, since it 
was now dark and the fowls were settled for the night, he 
cocked the old gun; then shut and secured the door. His 
day’s work was now done; there remained to him the only 
social pleasure which his life held. He hitched his horse to 
the buggy and drove slowly over the hill and down into 
Fraternity village, to Will Bissell’s store. 

A number of men were there before him, and he found 
them grouped around the cold stove or leaning against 
the long counter. Young Evered, from over beyond the 
Swamp, was telling Jim Saladine of a string of trout he had 
that day taken from the brook below the meadow. Will 
Belter and Zeke Pitkin, reprehensible men, huddled side by 
side on the bench by the stove and talked in low tones. 
Lee Motley and Will Bissell, men of substance, were also 
drawn apart; and when Brad came in they asked his 
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opinion of the proposal to increase taxes and rebuild.the 
Liberty road. He recognized this as a tribute to his new 
importance in the town—he was a moneyed man now— 
and the subtle flattery pleased him. While they spoke 
together, a man came in through the front door, whom none 
of them knew, and bought half a dozen cheap cigars from 
Andy Wattles and sat down beside Will Belter. His 
coming put a damper on the general conversation. The 
men in the store watched him with silent attention, waiting 
for him to speak. 

This man had the bearing of the city; yet his clothes 
were worn and his countenance was not prepossessing. 
Jim Saladine, given to reflection, wondered more acutely 
than the others; observed the fact that though the man 
seemed physically vigorous, he wore a certain pallor, as 
though he had been for long indoors. 

Brad made some purchases of small amount. He 
wanted a sack of feed, but Will’s supply had run short and 
his truck had failed to return from town, so Brad had to 
cross the bridge to the other store. 

“T’ll come back and git the mail,” he told Bissell as he 
departed. 

When he was gone they spoke of him. The fact of his 
inheritance was common knowledge; the amount was fit 
subject for conjectures. 

“T heard in town yest’day that the corner block his 
uncle owned brought over thirty thousand by itself,’”’ Zeke 
Pitkin announced. 

Gay Hunt, just come in, asked “‘ Who?” 

“Brad Miller.” 

“T’ll bet he come into a hundred thousand if it was 
a cent,” Gay asserted. He was always a fanciful man. Joe 
Race added to that. 

“The lawyer told me, himself, it was more than that,” 
he swore, being by nature a liar for the sake of the sensa- 
tion his lies might create. 

But the stranger beside Belter did not know Joe Race or 
Gay Hunt. His head was bowed forward; smoke from his 
cigar clouded his eyes. Even Jim Saladine could not read 
his expression. 

“And Brad had some himself,’ Will Belter declared. 
“Tf you’d hunt up the first dollar he ever made you’d find 
it right up against the last one.” 

“Never spent a cent in his life till he got him that piano,” 


.Gay agreed. 


Jim Saladine ventured a word: “You know, you never 
noticed any of this about Brad until this summer.” 
(Continued on Page 161) 


HAT of to- 
morrow? 
How shall 


we live, work and 
travel? Will sci- 
ence overcome dis- 
ease and lengthen 
the span of human 
life? Will the ac- 
quisition of great 
technical knowl- 
edge have an ad- 
verse effect on our 
minds and charac- 
ters? Will the 
ever-increasing 
substitution of 
machines for men 
cause a material 
reduction in the 
necessary hours of 
labor, and will the 
coming mechan- 
ical miracles so 
soften the condi- 
tions of life as to 
weaken our bodies 
and quench the 
fires of ambition? 

We are warned 
that the human 
race is being de- 
voured by its ma- 
chines, and that 
too much learning 
is sure to prove 
fatal. But the fact 
remains that 
whatever the out- 
come is to be, we 
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cannot stop or PHOTOS. COPYRIGHT BY MAJOR HAMILTON MAXWELL, FROM AERO-MARINE FLYING BOAT 


turn back. The 
age of scientific 


sible to imagine the end. If the few faltering steps we eye but even molecules, which are made up of atoms, are distant part of the city. 


Niagara Falls — Viewed From a Flying Boat 


have already taken in the realm of science have showered beyond the range of our most powerful microscopes. 
us with benefits, how much more shall we profit from the People once thought that the discoveries of the nine- 


miracles of tomorrow? 


The relation between the known and the unknown in that during the last century our knowledge of natural Apes committee finally decided to admit the t/ 
science may be likened to the surface of a sphere; the forces was so elementary that we had a very limited 
greater the sphere of knowledge becomes, the greater the foundation of facts on which to build inventions. We had _ prophecies that the bazaar would never prosp 


teenth century would never be equaled; now we are aware 


A Marvelous Field 


made this decision quite reluctantly, for there 
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Baltimor 
wonders has dawned. Here in the United States alone we amazing, for though we can draw the skeleton of an atom mission to exhibit a mysterious little box at 
are now patenting inventions at the rate of 40,000 ayear. and define its properties no one has ever been able to see bazaar they were planning. He said that for 
Each day we discover new paths to travel and it isimpos- one; in fact, not only are atoms invisible to the human any patron would be allowed to talk to a frienc 


surface of contact with the unknown. Few people realize learned enough to banish witchcraft, but skepticism re- faker with his silly little box were permitted to I 
the speed with which we are moving in the technical field. mained. After Elias Howe designed the sewing machine the people out of their money. It was a long anc 


The first white woman born in 
the state of Nebraska died only 
the other day, and yet in a land 
so recently settled we have 
built up the greatest mechan- 
ical nation on earth. 


Advances 


T WAS only a comparatively 

short time ago when each 
American family was engaged 
in spinning, weaving, soap boil- 
ing, candle making, water haul- 
ing and wood cutting. People 
who are past fifty years of age 
were born before the invention 
of the electric light, the dy- 
namo, the telephone and the 
phonograph. They had 
reached maturity before the 
coming of the automobile, the 
motion picture, the X ray, 
the wireless, the airplane and 
the discovery of radium. 

Thousands of people remem- 
ber being taught to think of 
an atom as a hard, round, indi- 
visible body beyond which we 
would never need tolook. Now 
we know that an atom is a 
regular solar system, and we 
are commencing to think of 
matter in terms of a more re- 
mote entity, the quantum. 
These advances of science into 
the invisible world are most 
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The City of a Million Windows —Lower New York Seen From an Airplane 
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is eaders on several platforms in 
nthat there would immediately 
r, upon Rome itself. On the 
r his meeting every Communist 
s sited by two Fascisti in their 
t 

1 


neir left hands a bottle and 
ijt a pistol. They wasted no 
| id quite simply to each Com- 

er, “You may take your 
1: orator looked doubtfully at 
¢1was told that it contained a 
She oil. The choice of each one 
nned towards the bottle, and 
a to drain it to the last drop. 
h speaking the next day. 


\uscist Methods 


tit point the Fascisti had been 
le as eccentrics who were a 
héide of the socialists, but were 
r(3 to the state. There had, it 
6 some uncomfortable revela- 
fcexample, the discovery that 
oihe body in Venice had been 
ous offenses against the law, 
1it came to dealing with the 


appeared to be having things all his own way, 
general strike on the railroads and practically 
was on the point of being proclaimed, Iremem- 
to my government that unless something un- 
id oceur a revolution in Italy would take place 
e\axt two months. It will be remembered that 
i; of Milan were to take the lead; that on a 
he general strike would be proclaimed by the 


i the Bolshevik commissary accredited to 


‘niform, but without masks, - 


t was found that more than ninety of the 
xre members of it. But as a rule their 
eared to be an ebullition of schoolboy 
For example, in one city a girl complained 
ctory she had been jeered at for wearing 
0 The Fascisti told her that they would 
athe next dinner hour and that she would 
) point out those who had jeered at her. 
3 trooped out of the factory they found a ° 
black-shirts provided with pots of black 
at large brushes, and as the Fascist girl 
tiiemy after enemy each was taken by the 
verted into a colored person with a few 
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strokes of the brush. Their natural 
indignation carried them a block or 
two towards the police station to 
complain, but when they found the 
crowds in fits of undisguised merri- 
ment at their plight they ran home 
to wash, and there was no more 
jeering at the Fascist colors. No one, 
at that time, guessed how formi- 
dable the Fascist movement was 
destined to become. 


The Reds Alarmed 


4 Bese news of what is happening in 
Italy spread consternation among 
the little oligarchy of Bolshevists 
in Moscow. Lenine himself sent an 
SOS message to faithful Commu- 
nists throughout the world: ‘‘Communists must create 
an anti-Fascisti front and fortify their party against the 
rapid progress of the movement.” 

They were beginning to see the handwriting on the 
wall; they had dealt so lavishly in the doctrine of 
violence that they had come to regard the middle class 
as sheep that might be driven to the slaughter, as 
they had been in Russia. Perhaps their instinct was 
sounder than that of our political seers, who seem 
to think that the Bolshevik tyranny is to endure for- 
ever. 

Observers even in Italy thought that, like other 
movements, it would fizzle out; that it was a destruc- 
tive and not a constructive movement, and that the 
aims of the extreme socialists were only delayed. It is 
in fact the most interesting movement of our time, and 
it is strange that it should have originated in Italy. 
For the first time in history the middle class is in revolt 
against its oppressors. Ground down between the 
upper millstone of government taxation and the nether 
millstone of labor, it has combined to take the law into 
its own hands and to assert itself in favor of patriotic 
stability. Originating with a handful of Catholic agra- 
rians, it has spread up and down until it now embraces 
all the brains, the energy, the money, and the love 
of law and order that are to be found in every class; 
and as the photographs of bodies of Fascisti show, 
they are physically and intellectually the cream of 
the Italian people. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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By RICHARD CON 


night express at Timberlake. He alighted on the 

place on which he customarily sat, for he had been 
thrown off by the brakemen. The midnight express does 
not ordinarily stop at the tiny lumber-camp town of 
Timberlake; it did not stop on this night; it merely hesi- 
tated long enough for two stout-armed brakemen to de- 
posit on the cinders by the trackside something that 
appeared to be a man; they had found it snoring on the 
blind baggage. The thing was not quite awake when they 
left it there by the track. It lay for a time like a scarecrow 
whose supporting prop has been kicked away. At last the 
thing opened puffy eyes and blinked confusedly. Down 
the track a mile or more the red tail light of the train was 
winking, vanishing. The scarecrow by the track began to 
realize, albeit somewhat foggily, that one more unpleasant 
thing had happened in his life. He shivered, rubbed him- 
self, and sat staring helplessly after the train. 

He didn’t know where he was; he was not even sure 
that he hadn’t died and that this wasn’t the waiting room 
before the gate of hell; no, that couldn’t be; too cold. 
He didn’t know where he was, and it didn’t matter. He 
didn’t know how he had come there, or, indeed, where he had 
come from; and that didn’t matter either. The matter 
with him was that nothing mattered any more. He had 
just two friends left—liquor and sleep. He had 
no liquor, so he tried to sleep. But the night was 
nippy and he was not dressed for it. He had no 
hat, and his suit, once a jaunty checked affair, 
admitted chill currents through divers rents and 
tears. His shoes, patent leathers 
that once would have merited the 
label “‘dressy”’ in any boot store, 
were now decrepit in sole and ; 
cracked across the toes, thus ei 
affording unmistakable evidence 
that he had no socks. He was a 
stumpily built man with heavy 
fat shoulders, and a round soft 
face, beprickled with the stubble 
of two unshaven weeks. 

He tried, but could not drop 
back intoslumber. Themountain 
wind sifted through his clothes. 
So he sat shivering on a tie by the 
track, and tried to pick a few 
crumbs of comfort from the table- 
cloth of memory. He reached 
back into the fog-bound recesses 
of his mind and brought out a 
vision of something that had 
happened two years before. 

It came back to him quite 
plainly—vast Madison Square 
Garden, jammed to the rafters 
with men, thousands of faces 
swimming in a blue sea of tobacco smoke, the sharp 
lavender-white light of the are lights slanting down on 
the canvas of the prize ring; in the center of the ring 
a man, a fighter, erect, his shoulders square, his bare 
torso alive with muscles that rippled under his skin like 
snakes under silk; the referee, in spotless flannels, taking 
the man by the gloved hand and holding it aloft as a 


A MYSTERIOUS passenger alighted from the mid- 
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symbol of victory; the approving roar of the crowd, throaty, 
deep, and swelled by whistling and stamping; then the 
announcer, bald Joe Humprey’s trumpet voice: 
‘“‘Ladeeeeeeez and gen-til-munnnnn: It gives me great 
pleasure to preeee-sent this di-mun-studded belt to the 
greatest middleweight champeeeeeeon the ring has ever 
known—Dan Shannon, the Non-Parallel—the gran’ ole 
man of the ring!’”’ (Violent cheering.) ‘‘Counting to- 
night’s bout, Dan Shannon has fought and won—get 
that, ladeeeez and gentilmun—won—five hundred fights. 
He has never been licked.’’ (Cheers.) ‘‘Tonight is his 
thirty-eighth birthday—and”’ (dramatic pause by Mr. 
Humprey)—‘“‘his last fight. He retires from the ring, 
undefeated. So let’s give one big cheer for Dan Shannon, 
the Non-Parallel, a gentilmun in the ring and out of it, an’ 


” 


““Just Keeping it for a 
Friend, Eh?” Said Jerry 


Marc 
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He Was Not Even Sure That He Hadn’t Died 
This Wasn’t the Waiting Room Before the Ga 


And they did give a cheer; standing on thei 
made the gold Diana on the top of the G 
tremble as they cheered the retiring cha 
Humprey buckled the diamond-studded belt 
Shannon’s lean sinewy waist. 

The man sitting on the tie touched his oy 
with a tentative finger, and groaned. It was bi 
flabby; he couldn’t have buckled on the diam 
belt, even if he still had it. It had been the ]) 
had pawned. | 

He groaned again, and cursed himself for hay 
ring. He might have had a few years of figl 
him, he reflected. Others had thought so; the 
had been puzzled when Dan Shannon retire 
eight. He seemed to be the same Non-Parall 
bit slower, maybe, but as crafty and hard hitt 
They who sat by the ring and watched did not 
the man who stood in the ring and fought kne 
last fight of his, his five-hundredth, they h 
wit and outgeneral Mickey Bayoni, tough 
twenty; they had seen him make Mickey 
time again they had seen him elude Mie 
pick Mickey’s hardest punches out of th 
mitts. But they did not see how much 
savage body blows were hurting the vet 
know that in that stormy eleventh round 
spirit alone was doing the fighting, that his 
aching shell that wanted to collapse. | 
himself did not know this; but Dan Shar 
had known for a couple of years that he 
the pace much longer. He had been fight 
seventeen; his body was beginning to p 
Training had become a torture to him. I 

began to notice that about the’ 
legs would not do what he wante 
more than a year he held the ra 
challengers at bay, not so muc h 
as with his ring-wise brain. Hel 


unaccustomed to exces 
So, when he started 
food, and drink liquor, 
hours, angry Nature 


jim groggy. The food made him fat and the 

e him foggy. The money he had saved from his 
fen vanished as if by black magic; he couldn’t 
‘ave told where it had slipped away to; all he 
a hat it had gone; the diamond-studded belt had 
sf all, and there he was, by the trackside, at the 
,vo-thousand-dollar spree—forty, soft, misty in 
j,roke and broken. 

1, seene’ came to his mind. Just a year ago the 
| Mickey Bayoni had come to him. 

,’ said the manager, “I can get you ten thou- 
ne or draw, to meet my boy for fifteen rounds. 
7: in shape to lick even a chorus man.” 
ager gave him a knowing wink. 
uld do a bit of training off in the country for 
43 or so,’ the manager suggested. 
hz doing,’ Dan had said. 
nth is a lot of dough,’”’ the manager argued. 
l 


nothing; he stood up and held the door open. 
. Shannon on the tie wondered if that Dan 
idn’t been a fool. Ten thousand—and a beat- 
ii; was too late now. 

ce increasingly aware that even a man who can 
aie has never been licked can be miserably cold. 
|) and went stumbling along the ties. The shack 
i was closed tight; no chance of shelter there. 
a he track was a freight car, open and empty. 
g, painfully, Dan Shannon hoisted himself into 
onto a corner, wrapped himself in a burlap sack, 
head ona handy brick. Mercifully, sleep came 
1] in his dreams he was the Non-Parallel of old. 
4c in the ring, fighting. He was driving his man 
i) staggering him with his dread left hook, 
igtim for a knockout with his deadly overhand 
1d ring smell was in his nostrils once more— 
niresin and fresh leather gloves and arnica and 
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fighting men. He had his man against the ropes. Mapf, 
mapf, mapf—his gloves tattooed the man’s ribs; he’d have 
him out any second now; he raised his right; he saw the 
man prepare to counter; he would parry that counter and 
left-hook him just under the ear; then by some fluke his 
dream foe’s glove seemed to shoot right through Dan’s 
guard and Dan felt the impact of the blow. He blinked 
open his eyes. 

“Come on, old-timer. Out of it. Hit the dirt.” 

The voice he heard was harsh and menacing, and it 
was no dream voice. Dan saw that a steel-hued dawn had 
come and that a big hard-faced man in mackinaw, cap and 
high boots was standing over him, prodding him in the ribs 
with one toe. 

“What’s the row, Jake?’’ another man’s voice growled 
from outside the car. 

“Nothin’ but a boozy bum sleepin’ it off in here,’ 
growled back Jake. 

“Well, put the boots to him, and let’s start loadin’,’’ 
said the voice outside impatiently. 

“Come on, you,” ordered Jake, stirring Dan with his 
toe. ‘Take the air. And be quick about it.’ 

Dan felt stiff, sick, weak, old. Sleepily he muttered, 
‘Aw, let a guy be, can’t you?”’ 

This appeared to enrage Jake. He grasped Dan’s collar, 
dragged him to the door and shoved him out. Dan fell 
forward on hands and knees; the cinders stuck to his cut 
hands. The man outside laughed hoarsely. Fierce rage 
surged in Dan Shannon. Blindly and unsteadily he got to 
his feet, his fists closed; he rushed uncertainly toward the 
ear; then he leaned against the car’s side to keep from 
slumping down; he had not eaten for three days. Two 
other mackinawed figures were surveying him. 

“Cripes, look what th’ cat dragged in,’’ said one. 

“Tf he ain’t the frowsiest, lousiest bo I ever see, I’ll 
swallow my ax, handle an’ all,’’ said the other. They both 
laughed. Dan turned to them appealingly. 
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“Could you stake a guy to a cup of coffee and a sinker or 
sumpin’?”’ he asked. 

His voice was off key, almost a whine. In those last few 
weeks nearly all his pride had melted away; this was not 
the first time he had begged. They laughed at him. 

“Yeah?” said one. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like a planked steak 
and some champagne?”’ 

“Or a couple of squabs on toast?”’ 

“Or a nice juicy filly miggnon?”’ 

They were so captivated by their own wit that they 
could hardly restrain their mirth. 

“Just a cup of coffee, gents ——’’ The Non-Parallel’s 
voice was quavering. 

“Come on, you, out there,’’ the voice of Jake bawled 
from the interior of the car. ‘‘Get to work loadin’. Jerry 
McAlister will be here in a minute and if we ain’t work- 
in’ ” 


The imminence of Jerry McAlister appeared to stir 
them; they backed a truck of fresh-cut timber to the car 
door and made ready to work. 

Dan Shannon was still propped against the freight car. 
He forced himself straight and stepped out. 

“Let me help,’’ he said eagerly. ‘I had muscle, once. 
Hora, dime, £1], ——”” 

The idea appeared to amuse them inordinately. 

“Say, old bum, this is a man’s job,”’ said one; in face he 
was little more than a boy, but his shoulders were wide as 
a piano and his hands big as banjos. 

“I can do a man’s work,” pleaded Dan. 

“Yeah? Mebbe you could have when Grant was takin’ 
Richmond. Gangway there!” 

The young lumberman gave Dan a shove with one of his 
big hands. Dan reeled from the push and from his own 


weakness, and might have fallen but for the fact that he 
catapulted against one of the other men. The man, with 
an oath, thrust Dan from him. Dan careened against the 
(Continued on Page 169) 


third man. 


A Right Fist Caught.Him High 


Up on the Head, Near the Temple, and He Dropped to the Floor 
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with dark-complected folks in Tia Juana was their 

ignorance of human language. ‘‘De white folks is too 
busy ’sorbin’ pussonal likker to pass de time of day wid 
a lonely downtrod niggeh,”’ he: com- 
plained to Lily the mascot goat, “‘an’ 
dese cloudy-face boys goes on like 
crazy folks wid dey gabblin’ talk. Us 
might as well be deef an’ dumb. 
Craves to meet up wid social folks 
an’ mingle some language.” 

Hunger for the fellowship of his 
kind impelled him to return to Los 
Angeles, but in a district in that city 
where he expected to encounter con- 
genial members of his race he was 
disappointed in his failure to discover 
the social folks whom he sought. 

“How come everybody so busy 
trailin’ round? Seems like dey ain’t 
nobody doin’ no loafin’ in Loss Anx- 
ious. Don’t nobody neveh rest?”’ 

His questions were aimed at the 
brunet proprietor of the Little Dixie 
Billiard Parlor. 

“Most of de boys is too busy wras- 
slin’ wid jobs of work to do much 
daytime loafin’. Folks down heah is 
like enny place else. When dey works 
dey thrives, an’ when dey sets lazy 
de police gits ’em afteh just so long. 
Dis is a hustlin’ town, an’ de main 
slogum is Come an’ Go—come to 
town an’ go to work!” 

“Sho’ is!”” The Wildcat felt that 
the information was suggestive per- 
sonal advice. “I aims to git me a job 
right away,’ he affirmed, and then, 
having committed himself, he elab- 
orated his statement with plans and 
specifications for his immediate fu- 
ture. ‘‘Chances is me an’ Lily min- 
gles back wid de Pullman folks right 
off. Kain’t be no job mo’ grandeh!”’ 
His statement was freighted with the 
fervor of asudden ambition. ‘‘Whah 
atis dese Pullman folkslocated down 
heah?”’ he asked. 

The proprietor of the Little Dixie 
directed him to the local offices which 
he sought, and five minutes later, 
with Lily safely parked in a back 
room of the Little Dixie, the Wildcat 
set out with the deliberate purpose 
of achieving a porter’s job in the 
Pullman service. 

Within the hour he had been sub- 
jected to a preliminary examination 
at the hands of three or four mem- 
bers of the organization from which 
he sought employment; and then, 
thus far successful on the strength of 
his previous experience in the service, 
he was received by a quiet gentleman 
who asked him a half dozen ques- 
tions. The interview terminated ab- 
ruptly. The Wildcat’s questioner glanced at a report blank 
on the wide desk before him and scribbled a memorandum 
on a printed form. He handed the note to the Wildcat. 

“Santa Fe, No. 8, due out at 11:30 tomorrow. Get your 
outfit and report at our terminal office tomorrow morning.” 

The Wildcat batted his eyes. 

““Cap’n, suh, you means I is hired on?” 

“T said so. On your way, and be a good boy.” 

“Yas-suh! Sho’ will! Is dey enny betteh boys dan me, 
dey is gwine to be all fumbled up wid de angel wings whuts 
flappin’ f’m dey shoulder blades.” 

In the corridor of the building the Wildcat indulged him- 
self in a brief shudder of congratulation. ‘‘Hot dam! 
Lady Luck sho’ is booned me heavy. Grand job travelin’ 
round an’ round in de big towns, takin’ care of white folks, 
*cumulatin’ me heavy tips every run, sniffin’ de breeze an’ 
drinkin’ free ice wateh!”’ 

He remembered his previous tribulations in the Pullman 
service. 

“‘ Ain’t no job fo’ no field hand. Boy got to know things 
to be a good porteh—got to know lots. ’Spect dey ain’t no 
betteh job in de world. Eats heavy, sleeps mos’ all de 
time. Prancin’ round in a grand unifawm an’ grand white 
coats. Got to git me a unifawm an’ git it quick.” 

At an establishment which catered to the trade the 
Wildcat negotiated the purchase of his outfit; and then, 


I: AUGUST the Wildcat decided that the main trouble 
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The Speaker's Words, Delivered in an Even Tone, Were Gibberish to the Captive Wildcat 


finding new reason for exuberance in the tangible evidence 
of his luck, he marched proudly to the Little Dixie, wherein 
his mascot goat was parked. He pranced into the entrance 
of the billiard parlor and exposed himself to the congrat- 
ulations which were immediately forthcoming from the 
proprietor of the establishment. 

“T’ll say you sho’ is a fast worker! You got a good run, 
too; ain’t no betteh train in de world. You sho’ is settin’ 
lucky ’count so many niggehs quittin’ de service fo’ de big 
wages in de oil fields. In de old days a boy wouldn’t git no 
grand run like you is got widout workin’ five yeahs in de 
bad lands and ten mo’ on some old tourist dawg house. 
Heah you is, ridin’ high, runnin’ a new battleship on de 
Limited! I’ll say you is got de luck!” 

“Ise got my mascot goat. Dat Lily brung mo’ luck dan 
I kin use. Got to go tell dat mascot ’bout de high money 
whut Lady Luck showered down.” 

A mask of seriousness suddenly darkened the smiling 
countenance of the Little Dixie’s proprietor. 

““Whah at you gwine to stable dat goat whilst you makes 
yo’ run?” 

The Wildcat halted on his way to the back room where 
Lily was tethered. 

“Us parks dat goat right wid me! Every time me an’ 
Lily gits lost f’m each otheh Old Man Trouble steps in 
between wid a hard-luck battle dat like as not leaves me 


licked. Naw-suh! Whah at I goes, an’ whilst 4 
high, Lily goes, too, an’ breaks fifty-fifty wid 
winnin’s. Dat goat makes de run on de Limits: 
no trouble. Ain’t I done brung Lily f’m N’Yay 
Framcisco when I had da; 
dem Blue Fezant lodge boy 
suh! Lemme see dat goa 
’splains dat if middlin’ goy 
a minny us is hooked aw 

The mascot exhibited rl 
surate enthusiasm at the | 
announcement of Lady Luc 
nor was Lily’s Missouri ; 
diminished by the subseque: 
of the program imposed by\ 
cat’s new activity. 

When the Wildcat climb 
his car at 10:30 the next ! 
an hour before No. 3 was 
Lily suffered the inconyenie; 
is the common lot of co 
deadheads. 

Once aboard the Pull 
mascot’s memory was ey 
surroundings which hadi 
a previous transcontinen! 
ney in an environment | 
cramped her style. Fortt 
worst suspicions proved c¢ 
without ceremony, and int 
the single object of gettin’ 
dolled up before his first p 
should arrive, the Wildcat 
the four-legged participant 
Luck’s bounty into the nai 
fines of the linen closet. 

Here, after indulging in | 
ing butting attack on the 
above her, she began an 
bleating. | 

To this vociferous rem 
her master quickly respon( 
Wildcat carried a pint tin ¢ 
hand and the cup was filled 
water. He opened the doc 
linen closet and set the cu 
floor beside the goat. 

“Shut up dat bellerin’ 
yo’ nose in dis free ice wa 
knocks you seven ways 
aroma! At ease, goat! J 
rampage round wid 3 
a-eatin’ de sheets an’ pil 
you done befo’ —enjoy 
because dat’s gwine to b 
meal heah below! | pl 
noble goat, an’ I ’cun 
grand potato peelin’s fo” 


f’m de dinin’-car 
, 


promise to do the bes 
whereupon the Wildcat closed the door up¢ 
and resumed his professional duties. 5 
Before his car was half filled with its patr 
that here, indeed, was a job that promised 
far beyond his most extravagant hopes. 
“‘Sho’ ain’t no ten-cent folks so far!” het 
He pocketed a five-dollar gift from a gen 
modest request was that the Wildcat do whai 
to insure the donor’s comfort. 
Two middle-aged ladies showered down 4 
in return for the loan of two pillows and tw 
for their hats. 
An elderly gentleman and his son paid a ¢ 
cents for advance information relative to ti 
lunch. The dollar came from the son. 
When the train started the Wildcat was 
high resolve. His wide smile was a sickle th 
reap sheaves of cash. 
“Best job in de world. Us says so! Mo’ da 
an’ us ain’t hardly turned a wheel! Twenty 
fo’ ten days—dat’s two hund’ed dollahs. 1 
much every month—dat’s six hund’ed dollé 
folks, keep yo’ wages! Us thrives widout no P# 
as dese white folks does dey duty!” 
In the early afternoon the enthusiast sought 


tl 
of the car ahead, and to this brunet individual he 


e of the celebra- 
ch he proposed to 
en the end of his 


1 


‘ 


nountsup! Don’t 
t I is gwine to 


its me heavy an’ 
asides wid de best 
Je eleet bootlaig 


afford him op- 
dollahs a day, 


money—’ceptin’ 


gwine. 


1’ drug sto’s 
ies an’ mo’ 
‘jootleggers 


“Chances is Dem Boys 
Craves to Barbecue Me!’’ 


4 


‘ 


o's.” - 

yous summons from the service bell gave the 
cin eraver other things to think about, and so, 
: 

q 


in craver returned to his own car, where until 
ight his contemplation of the delights which 
1 was interrupted only by the routine duties 
om. 

o’clock, tired from the labors of the day, but 
realization of the lake of luck in which he was 
he bestowed a final ration of potato peelings 


| 
hing cup of ice water upon his imprisoned mas- 
_\en when the day that had bulged with success 


indle into midnight he made up his bed on the 
seat in the smoking room and went to sleep. 
ndly, disturbed only by the phantom scenes of 


e revelry. 


norning, following a period of comparative 
had interrupted the normal travel noises of the 
anking and the rattle of trucks and rail joints 
ir monotonous rhythm and the sleeping 
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protégé of Lady Luck 
sogged. down three or four 
stages ‘in the billowing 
slumber clouds about him. 

Along around eight 
o’clock the sleeper blinked 
himself: awake, fought 
himself clear of imperti- 
nent memories and gained 
a vantage point of con- 
sciouness from which he 
could survey the fair fields 
of reality. He congratu- 
lated himself on behalf of one and 
all, complimented Lady Luck on 
her good behavior and drank 
deep of the free ice water which 
a benevolent corporation pro- 
vides for those who enjoy it most. 

He replenished the empty pint 
tin of-ice water which the mas- 
cot goat had consumed during 
the night, and after a few confi- 
dential words of encouragement 
to Lily he returned to the smok- 
ing room and made up the bed 
whereon he hadslept. Hepaused 
now and then'‘in his work ‘to 
survey the interesting panorama 
of the adjacent country. The 
train rounded a curve and the landscape inspector noted to 
his surprise that no dining car was included in its length. 

He began to be troubled about the question of break- 
fast; and then, confident that Lady Luck would provide 
the first essential to the day’s fullness, he proceeded with his 
work until his attention was suddenly attracted to the 
ragged perimeter of a plateau from which the world seemed 
to fall away into space as if some section of the solid earth 
had been left out of the jig-saw puzzle of creation when the 
quitting whistle blew on the evening of the sixth day. His 
eyes widened with wonder at the scene until his vision was 
confused by the blur of pine trees on an intervening hill. 

“Lawd! De devil sho’ clawed a noble gash in de land 
out beyond dem trees!”’ 

He got his second view of the Creator’s unfinished busi- 
ness when, miles away, below a drift of painted clouds, his 
vision swept the distant rim of the Grand Cafion. His 
inspection was interrupted by the cinnamon-faced emperor 
of the next car, who craved to borrow one cigarette. 
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“One is all I kin use,” the seeker protested when the 
Wildcat endeavored to donate half a package. “Ten min- 
nits mo’ an’ I gits lots of time to lay in a supply.” 

““Whut you mean—lots of time? Don’t you go prowlin’ 
afteh no tobacco an’ git left like I done once!” 

The visiting porter looked at the Wildcat. 

“Does you know whah at you is?” 

Wildcat hesitated. ‘‘Kain’t say does I exact.” 

“Boy, I tells you. You lays oveh heah long ’nuff to git 
all de tobacco in de world, did you have de price. Five 
minnits an’ you lands at de end of yo’ run! Whah at you 
thinks you is gwine?”’ 

“TI figgered us wuz headed fo’ Chicago.” 

“You figgered wrong! Dis is a Cafion car. All yo’ white 
folks gits out in five minnits mo’. Dey is headed fo’ dis 
El Tovar Hotel up f’m ‘de station. Git rustlin’! You is 
almost in.”’ 

The Wildcat got rustling. 

“How come dis Hell-Too-Far place? Ain’t far ’nuf to 
give me time to brush down my white folks. Seems like 
de big man back in Loss Anxious told me somethin’ ’bout 
Grand Cafion, but I figgered he wuz alludin’ at me an’ dem 
big guns in de A. E. F. wah.” 

Before he had reaped half the available gratuities which 
his customers were ready to bestow upon him the train 
stopped and a hurried inspection showed the Wildcat that 
the stop marked their destination. Within five minutes 
all the passengers had departed up the stairway leading 
from the station to the hotel. 

Now, ‘with the journey halted, the Wildcat’s first 
objective was his mascot goat. Forthwith he hauled Lily 
out of her cramped quarters and led the unprotesting 
animal down the steps of the car. 

“Come ’long heah to dis lamp-post, Lily! I ties you so 
you don’t do no ramblin’ whilst I thrives up some break- 
fast fo’ me an’ you.”’ 

The Wildcat had no difficulty in trailing his companion 
porters to their breakfast rendezvous, and after he had 
finished nutrifying his pussonal stummick he returned 
with a ration for Lily. 

“Hat dese heah cold hot cakes whut Lady Luck boons 
you wid whilst I cleans up dis twelve-wheel battleship. 
You betteh behave yo’self, goat. De boys tells me us 


‘travels de run back tomorr’ night, an’ ’less you walks pritty 


de chances is I loses you back in dat Loss Anxious town 
next trip.” 
Lily rubbed her head against the Wildcat’s knee in quick 
protest against the threatened sentence. 
(Continued on Page 117) 


Reason Qvercame the. Panic Which His Discovery of the Interior Decoration Had Excited. ‘“‘Huh? Dat Ain’t No Voodoo!” 
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He Wondered What Book 
Lay in Her Lap 


HE photograph album was of morocco 
([Picstner and across one corner was inscribed 

the word ‘‘Album”’ that it might be distin- 
guished from the family Bible with which it 
shared company. The pages were imprisoned by 
a clasp of water gilt which snapped as crisply 
after seventy years’ service as on the day it was 
supplied. Originally the leather was of deep ma- 
roon and the lettering of gold, but with the 
gentle deposits of time the color had faded and 
the gold was spent. 

Gracefully illuminated was the flyleaf, which 
set forth, in a vignette of moss roses and forget- 
me-nots, the flowing statement “‘This album is 
the property of ”” But no one had filled in 
the space for the owner’s name. Courage and 
pretty craftsmanship are needed to pen Albert 
Edward Freemantle in the heart of a bouquet 
without detracting from its charm. 

Mr. Freemantle took the album tenderly and 
released the clasp. He paused as his eyes settled 
on the floral flyleaf, smiling and nodding as to an 
old friend before passing it by and coming to the 
first page. His father and mother. What a long 
time ago those photographs were taken. How 
serene, how prim his mother looked, with her 
smooth parted hair, the rolled plaits over her ears, 
and her little light corseted body with the crin- 
oline that billowed from her waist in a score of 
pipe-edged flounces. He wondered what book it 
was that lay in her lap, cradled in the mittened 
hands. All his life he had wondered about that 
book. He would die wondering. How stern and 
implacable was his father—a very man, with his 
side whiskers, his stock, the short cutaway coat, thesplendid 
vest and the clinging trousers strapped beneath the boots— 


the front of Jove himself ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command. 


It was a pity he should have worn that trivial and almost 
brimless bowler hat. It was a comic hat. Mr. Freemantle 
could remember having laughed at it when he was still a 
child. The laugh had angered his father and a penalty 
associated with the back of a hairbrush had been exacted. 
There was discipline in those days. 

As memory of the'little incident revived, Mr. Free- 
mantle chuckled, and at the chuckle his wife woke up with 
a start and said ‘‘ What is it?” 

“T was looking through the old book,” he answered. 
“Tt brings things back—old things.” 

She put on her glasses and came and sat beside him. 
He turned another page and she pointed with a thin, 
almost transparent finger. 

“You,” she said. 

Such a scrubby youth he was, all hands and feet and un- 
tidy hair. About his neck was a crimson woolen comforter 
with the ends passed under his arms and knotted behind 
his back. 

It would have been impossible to say whether he wore 
knickerbockers or trousers, for they were too long for the 
one and too short for the other. With a large flint he was 


engaged in hacking out 
bricks from the wall of a 
pigsty. Hishands were 
red and chapped, for it 
was winter, and there 
were little pillows of snow here and there, and thin white 
mattresses on the roofs of the buildings. 

“Four we want,’’ said Edward. “Four. 
out and you chip off the mortar.” 

His companion, a boy of fifteen, nodded rather vaguely. 
To revive his interest Edward, who was a year older, 
dropped a brick on his toe. 

“Teach you,” heremarked, “to listen when I’m talking.” 

Ernie, for so he was named, endured this disciplinary 
measure with fortitude, and even apologized for lack of 
attention. 

“Don’t know what’s come to me,”’ he added. 

“Nor do I,” said Edward sternly, “‘but you look a fool. 
You’ve been on at me for months to show you how to make 
a brick trap, and now I’m doing it you don’t even look.” 

Ernie nodded. 

“T feel a fool,’’ he admitted, ‘‘and_ expect I look one, 
Ed.” 

“You do,”’ was the candid retort. 
that chipping.” 

Without enthusiasm Ernie picked up the brick and a 
garden trowel and fell to work. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


T’ll knock ’em 


“Here, get on with 


Jessica is Still Young, Even Though the 
Bonnet Takes From Her Youth 


“Snowy weather is best for brick traps,’’ stated Edward 
with authority. ‘‘We’re almost certain to get a blackie or 
a thrush if we set it right. I didn’t tell you before, but old 
Dodge’s magpie died yesterday and he gave me that 
wicker cage.” 

Before turning to mark its effect he allowed a full mo- 
ment for the tremendous significance of this announce- 
ment to soak in. To his amazement he found that Ernie 
was staring at a patch of snow, into which he was mechan- 
ically dipping a forefinger. His expression was dreamy 
and remote. 

There was only one thing to be done, and Edward did it. 
He seized Ernie by the nape of the neck and forced his 
face into the snow, holding it there for the required period, 
as set forth in the book of punishments. 

“Now,” he demanded, releasing the culprit, “are you 
better?” 

“No,” confessed Ernie, “and I’m not likely to be—ever.”’ 

For a moment Edward scrutinized the face of his 
friend, and illumination came. 

“You?” he gasped. 

Ernie nodded ashamedly. 

“Tn love?” 

Again the nod. 

Edward threw up his head. 

“Faugh!” he said. ‘“Faugh! I did think better of you, 
Ernie.” ’ 


ARTHUR D. 


FULLER 


“Oh, but it does,’ said Ernie; “it does, 
stand up against it. It’s—you don’t think I y: 
happen to me?”’ . 

“Girls,” Edward announced, “are rubbish— 

Ernie agreed. 

“But it’s difficult to tell ’em so,”’ he said. 

“Difficult! Rot!” 

“T’m not like you, you see.” 

Edward thought for a moment. 

“Look here,’’ he asked, “do you want to go 
your head on one side looking like a silly calf— 
not?” 3 

“Of course I don’t.” i 

“Do you want to behave like a milksop loony 
a fool girl; or do you want to be able to go on 
interest in decent things like you used to?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Then you want to get out of it?” 

se VCS 

“Right; I’ll get you out. I’ll go and see her 

Ernie’s expression brightened. ‘Oh, would ; 

“‘T’ll see her now.” 

Ernie’s expression clouded. | 

“But suppose, even after that, she 
me again?” 

Edward scoffed. 2 


“T’ll soon settle her,’”’ he said, “and! 
“Ed, you are something like a chu 
Edward tightened the comforter | 
neck and gave his trouserbockers a hii 
“Don’t worry,” he said. ‘Get on 
those bricks. I’ll manage all right.” 
There was no need to ask who she’ 
name was Jessica Ruby Melford ands} 
the house with the yew hedge, throu 
she would peer as people passed by. 
peering when Edward hove in sight—or 
out, perhaps, for her victim, Ernie, In 
right hand was a well-compacted snow 


gap in the hedge, said “‘Don’t s 
slung the snowball with faithful 
But Jessica was familiar with th 

of youth and was ready with rep 
into the air, seized a branch of a 

. and gave it a vigorous shake, A 
lanche of snow fell upon the lu 
Edward. Here was an affront tha 
overlooked. With a war cry pec 
tain band of which he was the 
went through the yew hedge hea 

a flight and pursuit among the 
of remarkable energy and dise 
feature of the affair was a pair 


It Was a Pity He Should Have Worn 
That Trivial Bowler Hat 


h embroidered frills, which hung below the 
ir of brown legs that were never in the same 
consecutive instants. 

be known whether Jessica was caught or only 
elf to be caught. The chase ended with 
nds gripping her wrists and Jessica’s heels 
ins. This solution proving painful and un- 
Edward shifted his grip to her ankles and 
own with a bump in a patch of very squelchy 


” he ordered, ‘“‘and listen to me.” 
somewhere else?”’ she pleaded. ‘‘’Cause it’s 
rough.” 

semed the request a reasonable one and 
ar, under guard, to a stone bench. 

»,” he began. 

d not wait for him to finish. Girls don’t 


re I done that you should be unkind to me?”’ 


ined my chum into a silly ass.” 

yur chum?”’ 

d her. 

id Jessica; “he was a silly always.” 

guld have been annoyed about that, but he 


e stuck to his point. 
is at him,’’ he said, “‘and made him one.” 
g? ” 


’ 


It’s silly if you like,” said Jessica. ‘That’s 
's if anyone could—by looking.” 

ned to her with a severe frown. He observed 
jan oval face; hair that wasn’t bad; a nose 
\zht; blue eyes, very blue eyes; a mouth, well, 
sher a nice mouth; and—a look. 

2 his throat. 

id,” he said huskily, “you’ve got to let 
(ilone.”’ 

I must,” said the look—the disturbing look. 


e. 
i. forget it,’ he admonished her. “I’m 
iw to show him how to make a brick trap.” 
yd show me,” said Jessica. 


“Girls: don’t understand traps,” he 
snorted; ‘‘and, anyway, you haven’t 
any bricks.” “ 

Jessica sniffed. 

“Tt happens there are some,” 
she retorted; ‘‘some new ones. 
But don’t bother.” 

He hesitated and glanced 
at her. The look had shifted 
its direction, but it was still 
there. 

“T will if you like,” he 
mumbled. 


Ernie sat on the wall fora 
long time after he had 
chipped the mortar off the 
last brick. Evening had set 
in before his chum appeared. 
There was a leaf in Edward’s 
buttonhole and he walked 
slowly. 

“T say, they’re all ready,” 
shouted Ernie. “‘I did ’em ages 
ago.” 

“Oh!” said Edward dreamily. 
“I’m sick of all that kiddish stuff.’ 

On that day the thaw had set in. 


And then that bridal group with bride and 
bridegroom respectively seated and stand- 
ing, and the little square of Turkey carpet 
to protect white satin shoes from a humid 
lawn. How gallantly, how protectively, how possessively 
his hand rests on her brocaded shoulder, discreetly inter- 
posed between the veil of point de Venise and the puffed 
leg-of-mutton sleeve. And how sweetly her eyes shine with 
the soft white light of surrender and the bright white light 
of roguishness. It is the old perplexing look again. Like 
a twelve-inch gun her bouquet with its paper frill is trained 
upon the camera. Mark how the groom bears upon his 
left arm a tall silk hat—as though it were a casque in days 
of chivalry. Observe the classic lines of her flowing train; 
Ruskin would have joyed in them. And the half distance 


His Father and Mother. 

What a Long Time Ago 

Those Photographs Were 
Taken 
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with its fresco of bridesmaids and rela- 
tions! Notafresco—a domino, rather, 
of black frock coats and white mus- 
lins—the weaker and the stronger 
sexes In equal parts. 
And there, standing a little 
aloof, Ernie. Ernie with a 
sweeping mustache, a white 
satin tie and folded arms. 
Ernie as best man, and look- 
ingit. Do youseek for sad- 
ness in the expression of 
Ernie? You will not find it. 
Instead, you will observe 
how his eyes repose upon 
the second bridesmaid from 
the left—the one with the 
dimple in her chin. He was 
caught in the act of glancing 
by the stern “Quite still, 
please!’’ from the photo- 
graphic artist. There was no 
escape. What may have been a 
mere passing fancy is captured as 
an exhibit for the ages. Perhaps 
that was why he married her—al- 
though it may have been for more 
personal reasons. You shall find pres- 
ently the portrait of their eldest, with his 
father’s mustache and his mother’s dimple, 
on another page. 

Like sentinels on either side of this group 
stand a tiny girl and boy. Bopeep, one 
would say of her, with that shovel bonnet and the rib- 
boned crook. He, the boy, has evidently hastened to the 
bridal from duties at the court. The cut-steel buttons on 
the velvet jacket, the black satin knee breeches and the 
buckled shoes must surely have origin in affairs of royalty. 

Mrs. Freemantle rippled with laughter. 

“He was sick,’”’’she said. “Do you remember—in the 
passage? It was the marzipan.” 

He remembered and laughed too. 

“What a day it was, Jess. And afterwards!” 


(Continued on Page 123) 


“Girls Don’t Understand Traps,’’ He Snorted; “‘and, Anyway, You Haven’t Any Bricks’’ 
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HERE is no industrial 
'[‘robiem so funda- 

mental as that having 
to do with the supply of 
labor, especially of manual 
labor. In other words, who 
will dig the coal and iron 
ore? Whowill work on the 
farms, in the steel mills and 
railroad shops? For de- 
spite occasional periods of 
depression and unemploy- 
ment, and in face of a 
population of close to 110,- 
000,000, the question of 
getting the hard physical 
work of the country per- 
formed is at once acute and 
chronic, paradoxical as that 
may seem. 

In a sense, this is the 
problem of immigration, 
with the issue drawn be- 
tween those who would let 
down the bars at any cost 
to the scum of Europe, 
provided only cheap and 
amenable labor arrives in 
plenty, and those who be- 
lieve the country will be 
ruined by the further ad- 
mission of these dregs of 
foreign lands. 

But in a larger sense this 
subject transcends even 
that of immigration. Labor 
is scarce for other reasons 
than restricted immigra- 
tion. Itisa part and parcel 
of the whole forward movement of Amer- 
ican education and culture. It is of the 
essence of our boasted democracy. The 
American is determined that his sons and 
daughters shall reach a higher station 
than he has occupied, and shall not per- 
form manual labor if that can be avoided. 

If the father has earned his living in 
sweat and dirt at the bottom of a ditch 
or mine, the son must be in business, in a 
small way at least, and the grandson in 
law or medicine. That is the real labor 
problem; and though it has always been 
present in this land of freedom, its results 
are perhaps more apparent and far reach- 
ing now than in the earlier days of the 
American experiment. 

It is rash to venture any prediction as 
to the outcome of this increasing avoid- 
ance of manual work, and the writer does 
not propose to tackle the subject except 
as the experience of one industry bears 
upon it. The idea simply is to take the reader into several 
of the copper camps in the rugged mountain strongholds of 
the far Southwest, where men are asking and vainly at- 
tempting to answer the question which heads this article— 
Where have the miners gone? 

The writer is honestly desirous of not overplaying or 
exaggerating the lack of workers for purposes of effect. 
Of course, all the copper miners have not disappeared, any 
more than all the cooks or parlor maids. In the main, in- 
dustry continues to operate whatever the obstacles. Men 
can be had, as a rule, to do almost any kind of work. The 
question of where the miners have gone is obviously rela- 
tive, not absolute. 


The Riddle of the Southwest 


UT in visits which extended off and on from the latter 

part of last October to the middle of December to the 
leading copper camps of Arizona, and to one of those in 
Mexico, the writer found the question which either cropped 
up in or which underlay all casual conversation had to 
do with the personnel of the working force, its mainte- 
nance, continuance, and above all its racial and national 
tendencies. 

I found employers who deplored the decrease in Amer- 
ican and allied stocks, and a few who openly welcomed the 
change. But nowhere did I fail to sense an unconscious 
realization that somehow in the contest of many forces 
and influences the outcome of which will determine 
whether the white miner remains, there is an epitome of a 
broader conflict that affects the whole nation. If the 


A Bank in Miami, Arizona, Twelve Years Ago, 
Also a Doctor’s Office and a Cleaning Establishment. 


in 1915. It Was Doubled in Size the Following Year 


white miner goes entirely it will be because the employer 
has succumbed to the easier, not the better way. 

In the office of the general manager of one concern I saw 
a graphic chart which showed at a glance the exact num- 
bers and proportions of each race and nationality in the 
company employ at each and every stage of its history. 
Somehow one looks at that chart a little nervously, as if it 
might, like a clinical thermometer, disclose the course of a 
serious disease. 

For a long time important factors in the copper industry 
had been seeking deliberately and against great natural 
obstacles to build up in their working forces a sense of the 
permanence of the industry and of the individual camps, 
as well as of the continuity of employment. The effort had 
been, in several instances at least, to make these camps good 
places to live in, to develop loyalty and long-service records 
on the part of as many employes as possible, and to make 
home owners and good thrifty citizens of them. Natu- 
rally the shutdown, which averaged a year, from the spring 
of 1921 to that of 1922, was a serious blow. 

A few big mining companies let everyone go, old as well 
as new employes. They cleaned out and destroyed their 
organizations, and committed the offense of showing in a 
single action bad business judgment, provided they had 
the resources to keep going at all. It was bad business 
judgment, because now they are finding difficulty in start- 
ing up again, as compared with companies which strained 
their resources to keep as many men as possible. 

In other notable instances the companies borrowed 
heavily to keep not only the backbone or skeleton of their 
organizations, the key men as they are called, but as many 


The Baby Building Contained 
Above — The Same Bank 
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Shaking Hands With the Cowboy. Taken March, 1904 


any sort are wholesome and desirable to have, even if such 
roving about did characterize the good old days. The very 
force of progress compels the enlightened employer to try 
to make permanent citizens of his workmen. There may 
be advantages to him in depending upon roving, migratory 
adventurers; but national well-being demands that indus- 
try should employ thrifty, home-owning citizens. 
With his own conscience tell- 
ing him that the 
right thing to 
dois to 
create 


The First Bank in the Copper Camp of Ajo, Arizona, Five Years Ago, 
Occupying a Portion of the Company Store Building 


*‘My $200,000,000 Picture,’’ as Colonel William C. Greene, Cattle Man and Copper Mine Developer, Called It. 


Colonel Greene is the First on the Left; Fourth From the Left is James Stiliman, the Eider. 


It Was Taken There on a Freight Car, 


working and living 
conditions that will 
attract a more perma- 
nent type of American 
citizen, the employer 
is faced not only with 
the necessity of repair- 
ing the damage done 
by the bigyshutdown 
but likewise with the 
increasing unwilling- 
ness of the American 
to work underground, 
and his even greater 
disinclination to have 
his son in such an oc- 
cupation. Once again 
the writer pleads his 
wish to avoid exagger- 
ation, and will quote 
the employment man- 
ager of one big com- 
pany, who stated that 
strangers may easily 
misconstrue the min- 
er’s attitude. 

“For nearly fifteen 
years all the miners I 
have come in contact 
with have said, ‘To 
hell with mining.’ An 
investigator who came 
in here interviewed 
100 men, and every 
one said he wanted to go to California to live. But some- 
how we have kept on doing business, and we have hundreds 
of old-timers at that. As for the miners not wanting their 
sons to work underground, have you ever known any man 
who wanted his son to follow the same occupation?”’ 

“Tt is like any other work,” said an official of another 
mine. ‘‘Some like it and some don’t. When we shut down 
there were numbers who sought work elsewhere, and in 
leaving expressed their disapproval of mining in emphatic 
and profane fashion. Others said nothing and came back 
at the first opportunity.” 

But the fact remains that the young American does not 
go into mining, in the expressive language of an old-time 
employer, “unless he is up against it.” 

“The other morning I heard that one of our local com- 
panies was taking on men,”’ said the secretary of the Y in 
one camp, “and out in the front room were a lot of men 

looking for work. I called them to the desk and told 
them to go up to the employment office at the mine. 
They swore loudly and declared mining was work for 
Mexicans, not for whitemen. That same afternoon 
I saw one of them begging on the street.” 
There is a certain amount of complacence among 
the employers, but also considerable bitterness at 
the workman’s attitude. One official told of an 
(Continued on Page 126) 
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CHAPTER IX (Continued) VI 


OR some moments after the butler had with- 
Pecan in his stately, pigeon-toed way through 

the green-baize door, Psmith lay back in his 
chair with the feel- 
ing that something 
attempted, some- 
thing done, had 
earned a night’s re- 
pose. He was not so 
sanguine as to sup- 
pose that he had 
actually checkmated 
an adversary of Mr. 
Cootes’ strenuous- 
ness by the simple 
act of removing a 
revolver from his 
possession; but there 
was no denying the 
fact that the feel of 
the thing in his 
pocket engendered a 
certain cozy satisfac- 
tion. The little he 
had seen of Mr. 
Cootes had been 
enough to convince 
him that the other 
was a man who was 
far better off without 
an automatic pistol. 
There was an im- 
pulsiveness about his 
character which did 
not go well with the 
possession of fire- 
arms. 

Psmith’s medita- 
tions had taken him 
thus far when they 
were interrupted by 
an imperative voice: 

‘“c Hey!” 

Only one person of 
Psmith’s acquaint- 
ance was in the 
habit of opening his 
remarks in this man- 
ner. It was conse- 
quently no surprise 
to him to find Mr. 
Edward Cootes 
standing at his elbow. 

ee Hey!”’ 

“All right, Com- 
rade Cootes,’’ said 
Psmith with a touch 
of austerity; ‘‘I 
heard you the first 
time. And may I 
remind you that this 
habit of yours of 
popping out from 
unexpected places 
and saying ‘Hey!’ is 
one which should be overcome? Valets are supposed to 
wait till rung for. At least, I think so. I must confess 
that until this moment I have never had a valet.’’ 

“And you wouldn’t have one now if I could help it,” 
responded Mr. Cootes. 

Psmith raised his eyebrows. 

“Why,” he inquired, surprised, ‘‘this peevishness? 
Don’t you like being a valet?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“You astonish me. I should have thought you would 
have gone singing about the house. Have you considered 
that the tenancy of such a position throws you into the 
constant society of Comrade Beach, than whom it would 
be difficult to imagine a more delightful companion?” 

“Old stiff!’’ said Mr. Cootes sourly. “If there’s one 
thing that makes me tired, it’s a guy that talks about his 
darned stomach all the time.” 

“T beg your pardon?” : 

“The Beach gook,’’ explained Mr. Cootes, “has got 
something wrong with the lining of his stomach, and if I 
hadn’t made my get-away he’d be talking about it yet.” 

“Tf you fail to find entertainment and uplift in first-hand 
information about Comrade Beach’s stomach, you must 
indeed be hard to please. I am to take it, then, that you 
came snorting out here, interrupting my daydreams 
merely in order to seek my sympathy?” 


“I Must See Her, Mr. Baxter, Please. 
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Mr. Cootes gazed upon him with a smoldering eye. 

“T came to tell you I suppose you think you’re darned 
smart.” 

“‘And very nice of you, too,’”’ said Psmith warmly. “A 
pretty compliment, for which I am grateful.’ 

“You got that gun away from me mighty smoothly, 
didn’t you?”’ 

‘Since you mention it, not unsmoothly.” 

“And now I suppose you think you’re going to slip in 
ahead of me and get away with that necklace. Well, say, 
listen! Lemme tell you it’ll take someone better than a 
half-baked string bean like you to put one over on me.” 

“T seem,”’ said Psmith, pained, ‘to detect a certain 
animus creeping into your tone. Surely we can be trade 
rivals without this spirit of hostility. My attitude toward 
you is one of kindly tolerance.” 

“Even if you get it, where do you think you're going to 
hide it? And believe me, it’ll take some hiding! Say, 
lemme tell you something! I’m your valet, ain’t 1? Well, 
then, I can come into your room and be tidying up when- 
ever I darn please, can’t I? I’ll tell the world I can do just 
that little thing. And you take it from me, Bill ——” 

“You persist in the delusion that my name is William.” 

“You take it from me, Bill, that if ever that necklace 
disappears, and it isn’t me that’s done the disappear- 
ing, you'll find me tidying up in a way that’ll make 
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you dizzy. I’ll go through that room of: 
a fine-tooth comb. So chew on that, wil] yi 
And Edward Cootes, moving somberly \ 
hall, made a sinister exit. The mood of ¢ 
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well to che 
ten minutes 
ingly, he 
And—it bei 
tically impo 
keep a go 
down—at tl 
that period 
; rewarded 1 
idea. He rose from his chair and pressed the bel 
Beach,” he said affably, as the green-baize dod 
open, ‘“‘I must apologize once more for troubl 
I keep ringing, don’t I?” . & 
“No trouble at all, sir,”” responded the butler pa 
“But if you were ringing to summon your persona 
ant, I fear he is not immediately available. He 
somewhat abruptly a few moments ago. I was il 
that you would be requiring his services un! : 
gong sounded or I would have detained him.” 
“Never mind. It was you I wished to see. 
Psmith, ‘I am concerned about you. I learn 
that the lining of your stomach is not all its 
“That is true, sir,” replied Beach, an excited gi 
ing into his dull eyes. He shivered slightly, asm 
horse at the sound of the bugle. “I do have Wo 
the lining of my stomach.” * 
“Every stomach has a silver lining.” 
“oe Sir? ” 
“T said, tell me all about it.” 
“Well, really, sir’’—said Beach wistfully. 
“To please me,” urged Psmith. 
“Well, sir, it is extremely kind of you to 
It generally starts with a dull shooting 
side of the abdomen from twenty minutes to! 
after the conclusion of a meal. The symptom 


8 nothing but courteous sympathy in Psmith’s 
Jistened to what sounded like an eyewitness’ 
the San Francisco earthquake; but inwardly 
jing that his companion could see his way to 
pit briefer and snappier. However, all things 
ond. Even the weariest river winds somewhere 
With a moving period, the butler finally con- 
yarrative. 

epsinine,”’ said Psmith promptly. 


what you want. Parks’ Pepsinine. It would 
it in no time.” 

aake a note of the name, sir. The specific has 
my notice until now. And, if I may say so,” 
h with a glassy but adoring look at his bene- 
should like to express my gratitude for your 


ll, Beach, not at all. Oh, Beach,” he 
| other started to maneuver towards the door, 
membered. There was something else I wanted 
ou about.”’ 

pa 

at it might be as well to speak to you about it 
yaching Lady Constance. The fact is, Beach, 
cramped.” ii 

sir? I forgot to mention that one of the symp- 
jhich I suffer is a sharp cramp.” 

But let us, if you do not mind, shelve for the 
1 subject of your interior organism and its 
When I say I am feeling cramped, I mean 


know of an empty cottage somewhere on the estate where 
I could betake myself when in the mood and swing a nib 
without any possibility of being interrupted?” 

“A little cottage, sir?”’ 

‘A little cottage. With honeysuckle over the door and 
Old Mister Moon climbing up above the trees. A cottage, 
Beach, where I can meditate, where I can turn the key in 
the door and bid the world go by. Now that the castle is 
going to be full of all these people who are coming for the 
county ball, it is imperative that I wangle such a haven. 
Otherwise, a considerable slab of priceless poetry will be 
lost to humanity forever.” 

“You desire,’”’ said Beach, feeling his way cautiously, 
“a small cottage where you can write poetry, sir?” 

“You follow me like a leopard. Do you know of such 
a one?” 

“There is a gamekeeper’s cottage in the west wood 
that I believe is unoccupied, sir, but it is an extremely 
humble place.” 

“Be it never so humble, it will do for me. Do you think 
Lady Constance would be offended if I were to ask for the 
loan of it for a few days?” 

“‘T faney that her ladyship would receive the request 
with equanimity, sir. She is used to—she is not unaccus- 
tomed—well, I can only say, sir, that there was a literary 
gentleman visiting the castle last summer who expressed a 
desire to take sun baths in the garden each morning before 
breakfast. In the nood, sir. And, beyond instructing me 
to warn the maids, her ladyship placed no obstacle in the 
way of the fulfillment of his wishes. So ——”’ 


“‘The Stars,’’ He Proceeded, Indicating Them With a Kindly Yet Not Patronizing Wave of the Hand —“‘Bright, 
Twinkling, and —if I May Say So—Rather Neatly Arranged”’ 
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“So a modest request like mine isn’t likely to cause a 
heart attack? Admirable! You don’t know what it means 
to me to feel that I shall soon have a little refuge of my 
own, to which I can retreat and be in solitude.” 

“T can imagine that it must be extremely gratifying, 
sir.” 

“Then I will put the motion before the board directly 
Lady Constance returns.” 

“Very good, sir.”’ 

“T should like to splash it on the record once more, 
Beach, that I am much obliged to you for your sympathy 
and advice in this matter. I knew you would not fail me.” 

“Not at all, sir. Iam only too glad to have been able to 
be of assistance.” 

“Oh, and Beach ——”’ 

“ee Sir? ” 

“Just one other thing. Will you be seeing Cootes, my 
valet, again shortly?” 

“Quite shortly, sir, I should imagine.” 

“Then would you mind just prodding him smartly in the 
lower ribs?” 

“Sir?” cried Beach, startled out of his butlerian calm. 

He swallowed a little convulsively. For eighteen months 
and more, ever since Lady Constance Keeble had first 
begun to cast her fly and hook over the murky water of the 
artistic world and jerk its denizens onto the pile carpets of 
Blandings Castle, Beach had had his fill of eccentricity. 
But until this moment he had hoped that Psmith was 
going to prove an agreeable change from the stream of 
literary lunatics which had been coming and going all that 
weary time. And lo! 
Psmith’s name led all 
the rest. Even the 
man who had come 
for a week in April 
and had wanted to 
eat jam with his fish 
paled in comparison. 

“Prod him in the 
ribs, sir?’? he qua- 
vered. 

“Prod him in the 
ribs,’ said Psmith 
firmly. ‘And at the 
same time whisper 
into his ear the word 


*Ahall??? 

Beach licked his 
dry lips. 

“Aha, sir?” 


“Aha! And say it 
came from me.” 

“Very good, sir. 
The matter shall be 
attended to,’ said 
Beach. And with a 
muffled sound that 
was half a sigh, half 
a death rattle, he 
tottered through the 
green-baize door. 


CHAPTER X 


REAKFAST was 
over and the 
guests of Blandings 
had scattered to 
their morning occu- 
pations. Some were 
writing letters, some 
were in the billiard 
room, some had gone 
to the stables, some 
to the links; Lady 
Constance was 
interviewing the 
housekeeper, Lord 
Emsworth harrying 
head gardener Mc- 
Allister among the 
flower beds; and in 
the Yew Alley, the 
dappled sunlight 
falling upon her 
graceful head, Miss 
Peavey walked pen- 
sively up and down. 
She was alone. It 
is a sad but indispu- 
table fact that in this 
imperfect world gen- 
ius is too often con- 
demned to walk 
alone—if the earthier 
members of the com- 
munity see it coming 
(Continued on 
Page 61) 


HAVE tried to make plain to you that there ze, 
isn’t anything mysterious or underhanded or LY 


crooked about manipulation designed to sell a 
stock in bulk provided such operations are not 
accompanied by deliberate misrepresentations,”’ 
said Lawrence Livingston. ‘As I told you before, sound 
manipulation must be based on sound trading principles. 
People lay great stress on old-time practices, such as 
wash sales. But I can assure you that the mere mechanics 
of deception is of little value. The difference between 
stock-market manipulation and the over-the-counter sale 
of stocks and bonds is in the character of the clientele 
rather than in the character of the appeal. J. P. Morgan 
& Co. sell an issue of bonds to the public—that is, to in- 
vestors. A manipulator disposes of a block of stock to the 
public — that is, to speculators. An investor 
looks for safety, for permanence of the interest 
return on the capital he invests. The speculator 
looks for a quick profit. 

“The manipulator necessarily finds his pri- 
mary market among speculators—who are will- 
ing to run a greater than normal business risk 
so long as they have a reasonable chance to 
get a big return on their capital. I myself never 
have believed in blind gambling. I may plunge 
or I may buy one hundred shares. But in either 
case I must have a reason for what I do. 

“T’ll tell you how I got into the game of ma- 
nipulation—that is, in the marketing of stocks 
for others. It gives me pleasure to recall it be- 
cause it shows so beautifully the professional 
Wall Street attitude toward stock-market 
operations. It happened after I had come back— 
that is, after my Bethlehem Steel trade started 
me on the road to financial recovery. 

“As you know, I traded pretty steadily and 
had very good luck. I have never sought news- 
paper publicity, but neither have I gone out of | 
my way to hide myself. If anybody asks me 
whether I am bullish or bearish I see no reason | : 
why I shouldn’t answer truthfully. te 

“At the same time, you know that profes- 
sional Wall Street exaggerates both the successes 
and the failures of whichever operator happens 
to be active; and, of course, the newspapers 
hear about him and print rumors. I have been 
broke so many times, according to the gossips, 
or have made so many millions, according to the 
same authorities, that my only reaction to such reports 
is to wonder how and where they are born. And how they 
grow! I have had broker friend after broker friend bring 
the same story to me, a little changed each time, improved, 
more circumstantial. 

“All this preface is to tell you how I first came to under- 
take the manipulation of a stock for someone else. The 
stories the newspapers printed of how I had paid back in 
full the millions I owed did the trick. My plungings and 
my winnings were so magnified by the newspapers that 
I was talked about in Wall Street. The day was past when 
an operator swinging a line of two hundred thousand shares 
of stock could dominate the market. But, as you know, 
the public always desires to find successors to the old lead- 
ers. It was Mr. Keene’s reputation as a skillful stock 
operator, a winner of millions on his own hook, that made 
promoters and banking houses apply to him for selling 
large blocks of securities. In short, his services as manipu- 
lator were in demand because of the stories the Street had 
heard about his previous successes as a trader.” 


The Public’s Paper Profits 


s 1 Eo Keene was gone—passed on to that heaven where 
he once said he wouldn’t stay a moment unless he 
found Sysonby there waiting for him. Two or three other 
men who made stock-market history for a few months 
had relapsed into the obscurity of prolonged inactivity. I 
refer particularly to certain of those plunging Westerners 
who came to Wall Street in 1901 and after making many 
millions out of their Steel holdings remained in Wall Street. 
They were in reality superpromoters rather than operators 
of the Keene type. But they were extremely able, ex- 
tremely rich and extremely successful in the securities of 
the companies which they and their friends controlled. 
They were not really great manipulators, like Keene or 
Governor Flower. Still, the Street found in them plenty 
to gossip about and they certainly had a following among 
the professionals and the sportier commission houses. 
After they ceased to trade actively the Street found itself 
without manipulators; at least, it couldn’t read about 
them in the newspapers. 
“You remember the big bull market that began when 
the Stock Exchange resumed business in 1915. As the 
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Salesmanship 


market broadened and the Allies’ purchases in this country 
mounted into billions we ran into a boom. As far as 
manipulation went, it wasn’t necessary for anybody to lift 
a finger to create an unlimited market for a war bride. 
Seores of men made millions by capitalizing contracts 
or even promises of contracts. They became successful 
promoters, either with the aid of friendly bankers or by 
bringing out their companies on the Curb market. The 
public bought anything that was adequately touted. 

“When the bloom wore off the boom, some of these 
promoters found themselves in need of help from experi- 
enced stock manipulators—that is, from men who really 
were experts in stock salesmanship. When the 
public is hung up with all kinds of securities, some 
of them purchased at higher prices, it is not going 
to be an easy task to dispose of untried stocks. 
During a boom the public knows that everything 
is going up because everything has been going up 
in the face of warnings from the reactionaries. 
After a boom the public is equally positive that 
nothing is going up; indeed, that everything is 
going down without the need of first going up. 
It isn’t that buyers become more discriminating, 
but that the blind buying is over. It is the state 
of mind that has always changed. Prices don’t 
ever have to go down to make people pessimistic. 
It is enough that the market gets dull and stays 
dull for a time. 

“In every boom companies are formed pri- 
marily if not exclusively to take advantage of the 
public’s appetite for all kinds of stocks. Man 
being what he is, it happens that there are 
belated promotions. The principle may be as 
sound as it ever was, but the time may not be 
right for its application. The reason why pro- 
motors make the mistake is that being human 
they are unable to see the end of the boom. 
Moreover, it is good business to take chances 
when the possible profit is big enough: The top 
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is never in sight when the vision js 1 
hope. The average man sees a stock t]! 
wanted at twelve dollars or fourtee;: 
share suddenly advance to thirty—wh 
is the top—until it rises to fifty. Thatis. 
the end of the rise. Then it goes to sixty; to g) 
seventy-five. It then becomes a certainty that) 
which a few weeks ago was selling for legs ¢h} 
can’t go any higher. But it goes to eighty; anc. 
five. Whereupon the average man, who neve 
values but of prices, and is not governed in his! 
conditions but by fears, takes the easiest way. 
thinking that there must be a limit to the adyay! 
is why those suckers who are wise enough not to| 
top make up for it by not taking profits. The | 
in booms is always made first by th) 
on paper. And it remains on Pape 

“The public’s inability to pereeiy- 
ing point of a market is shared by s 
shrewdest promoters as well as by e, 
traders. They all overestimate t} 
buying power at the end as they 
mated it at the beginning of a boor 
the reason why companies are br 
after the time for successful promoti 


Days of Boy Bankers 


“(\NE day Jim Barnes, who nof 
one of my principal brokers b 
mate friend as well, called on me. — 
wanted me to do him a great favor, 
before had talked that way, and ; 
him to tell me what the favor was 
was something I could do, for 
wished to oblige him. He then tol} 
his firm was interested in a certair) 
fact, they had been the principal p 
the company and had placed the g’ 
of the stock. Circumstances had ¢ 
made it imperative for them to mar 
large block. Jim wanted me to un} 
do the marketing for him. The | 
Consolidated Stove. 
“T did not wish to have anything 
it for various reasons. But Barn 
I was under some obligations, mat 


personal-favor phase of the matt 
alone could overcome my objections. He was agi 
a friend, and his firm, I gathered, was preti 
involved, so in the end I consented to do what ¢ 
“You probably remember what happened ct 
war boom. It has always seemed to me thai! 
picturesque point of difference from other a 
part that was played by a type new in stock-mar 
It certainly seemed to be the day of the boy b 
“The boom was stupendous and its origins ¢ 
were plainly to be grasped by all. But at the / 
the greatest banks and trust companies in th 
certainly did all they could to help make million? 
night of all sorts and conditions of promoters anc 
makers. It got so that all a man had to do wast 
he had a friend who was a friend of a member of 
Allied commissions and he would be offered all t 
needed to carry out the contracts he had not y 


hi: ineredible stories of clerks becoming presi- 
yanies doing a business of millions of dollars 
owed from trusting trust companies, and of 
left a trail of profits as they passed from 
Gold was pouring into this country from 
nghe banks had to find ways of impounding it. 
ya/ousiness was done might have been regarded 
gs by the old, but there didn’t seem to be so 
‘4a about. The fashion for gray-haired presi- 
bi<s was all very well in tranquil times, but 
; 2 chief qualification in these strenuous times. 
s rtainly did make enormous profits. 
aes and his associates, enjoying the friendship 
dire of the youthful president of the Marshall 
fk, decided to consolidate three well-known 
ypiies and sell the stock of the new company to 
» |at for months had been buying any old thing 
y, engraved stock certificates. 

ble was that the stove business was so pros- 
ai ll three companies were actually earning divi- 
ir common stock for the first time in their 
ir principal stockholders did not wish to part 
rol. There was a good market for their stocks 
and they had sold as much as they cared to 
41 they were content with things as they were. 
jjual capitalization was too small to justify 
e movements, and that is where Jim Barnes’ 
s|. It pointed out that the consolidated com- 
e big enough to list on the Stock Exchange, 
s/w shares could be made more valuable than 
x Itis an old device in Wall Street—to change 
tthe certificates in order to make them more 
ay a stock ceases to be easily vendible at par. 
al mes by quadrupling the stock you may make 
hes sell at 30 or 35. This is equivalent to 120 or 
e dstock—a figure it never could have reached.” 


Financing the Consolidation 
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| of Gray Stove Company—a large concern— 
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that the price would not go below 50. It would be a very 
profitable deal as there was big value there. 

“The promoters’ first mistake was in the matter of time- 
liness. The saturation point for new stock issues had been 
reached by the market, and they should have seen it. 
But even then they might have made a fair profit, after all, 
if they had not tried to make the unreasonable killings 
that other promoters had made at the very height of the 
boom. 

“Now you must not run away with the notion that Jim 
Barnes and his associates were fools or inexperienced kids. 
They were shrewd men. All of them were familiar with 
Wall Street methods and some of them were exceptionally 
successful stock traders. But they did rather more than 
merely overestimate the public’s buying capacity. After 
all, that capacity was something that they could determine 
only by actual tests. Where they erred more 
expensively was in expecting the bull market 
to last longer than it did. Isuppose the reason 
was that these same men had met with such 
great and particularly with such quick suc- 
cess that they didn’t doubt they’d be all 
through with the deal before the bull market 
turned. They were all well known and had 
a certain following among the professional 
traders and the wire houses. 

“Their own confidence was so strong that 
it proved contagious. The bank was willing 
to lend them the capital they needed and the 
response from friendly commission houses was 
all that could be desired. It was difficult to © 
see how they could possibly fail; so they went 
ahead cheerfully. 

“The deal was extremely well advertised. 
The newspapers certainly were generous with 
their space. The older concerns were identified 
with the stove industry of America and their 
product was known the world over. It was 
a patriotic amalgamation and there was a heap 
of literature in the daily papers about the 
world conquests. The markets of Asia, Africa 
and South America were as good as cinched. 

“The directors of the company were all 
men whose names were familiar to all readers 
of the financial pages. The publicity work was so well 
handled and the promises 
of unnamed insiders as to 
what the price was going 
to do were so definite and 
convincing that a great 
demand for the new stock 
was created. The result 
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was that when the books 
were closed it was found that 
the stock which was offered 
to the public at fifty dollars 
a share had been over- 
subscribed by 25 per cent. 

“Think of it! The 
best the promoters 
should have expected 
was to succeed in sell- 
ing the new stock at 
that price after weeks 
of work and after put- 
ting up the price to 75 
or higher in order to 
average 50. At that, 
it meant an advance of 
about 100 per cent in 
the old prices of the 
stocks of the constitu- 
ent companies. That 
was the crisis and they 
did not meet it as it 
should have been met.”’ 


PERCIVAL,IF YOU GAVE 
ME TEN DOLLARS AND 
T GAVe YOU TEN 

THOUSAND DOLLARS 
FOR IT AND-ETS 


Savvy 


“TT SHOWS you that 

every business has 
its own needs. General 
wisdom is less valuable 
than specific savvy. 
The promoters, de- 
lighted by the unex- 
pected oversubscrip- 
tion, concluded that the 
public was ready to pay 
any price for any quan- 
tity of that stock. And 
they actually were 
stupid enough to 
underallot the stock. 
If the promoters had 
made up their minds 
to be hoggish they should have been intelligently hoggish. 
What they should have done, of course, was to allot 
the stock in full. That would have made them short to the 
extent of 25 per cent of the total amount offered for sub- 
scription to the public, and that, of course, would have 
enabled them to support the stock when necessary and at 
no cost to themselves. Without any effort on their part 
they were in the strong strategic position that I always try 
to find myself in when I am manipulating a stock. They 
could have kept the price from sagging, thereby inspiring 
confidence in the new stock’s price stability and in the 
underwriting syndicate back of it. They should have re- 
membered that their work was not over 
when they sold the stock offered to the pub- 
lic. That was only a part of what they had 
to market. 

“They thought they had been very suc- 
cessful, but it was not long before the con- 
sequences of their two capital blunders 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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4 
Tes flying triangle reached Wilkes- fl bl ° I fall St ]/ Instead of resting for a dy 
Barre for breakfast. While waiting Ic Ze) @ H Ti Ve Oil Gli @ @ Barre, they chose to go on; 


for Agnes, John and Thane trans- 
acted an important piece of business. 


“Look here,’”’ said John. B 
He sat at a desk in the office and wrote very AA 


rapidly on a sheet of hotel paper as follows: 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN them. In fact, it was where he mi; 


MEMORANDUM OF CONTRACT 


In consideration of one month’s wages paid in hand on the 
signing of this paper, Alexander Thane agrees to give his skill 
and services exclusively to the North American Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd.—John Breakspeare, agent—for a period of two 
years, and the said company agrees to pay Alexander Thane not 
less than five thousand dollars a year, plus a ten per cent share 
in the profits. Signed JOHN BREAKSPEARE. 


“Put your name over mine,” he said, handing the paper 
to Thane, who read it slowly. 

“This the mill you meant last night?” 

“Yes,” said John. 

“How did you come to know asI could run a mill?” 

“T think you can,” John said. 

Thane signed his name in large, bold writing, 
blotted it hard and handed the paper back to John. 

“You’re right,” he said, ‘I can. And if it ap- 
pears for any reason as I can’t that thing ain’t no 
good and you can tear it up.” 

It never occurred to him that the business had 
a fabulous aspect. He took what John said at its 
face value. He could imagine no other way of 
taking a friend’s word. And if it were unusual 
for a young puddler to become a participating 
mill superintendent overnight, so urgently wanted 
that he must sign up before breakfast, that 
might be easily explained. His friend, John 
Breakspeare, was an extraordinary person, 
very impulsive, with unexpected flashes of 
insight. Who else would have known what 
Thane could do? Anyhow he had got the 
right man torun the mill. Thane was sure 
of that. Hesupposed John wassure of it too. 

John just then was sure of nothing. His 
one anxiety was to get Thane and Agnes 
into some kind of going order. He was 
aware that his motives were exceedingly 
complex and would not examine them. He 
let himself off with saying it was his moral 
responsibility; he was to blame for hav- 
ing got them into their dilemma and 
neither was able to cope with it. Yet 
all the time he was thrilled by what he 
did because he was doing it for Agnes. 

Thane’s artlessness about the con- 
tract was an instant relief. A fatal 
difficulty might otherwise have arisen 
at that point. But it was 
also very surprising. Was 
heso extremely naive? Or 
had he such a notion of his 
ability to conduct a mill as 
to think he would be worth 
five thousand a year and 
one-tenth of the profits? 
Yes, that was the explana- 
tion, John decided; and it 
gave him a bad twist in his 
conscience to think how 
hurt and unforgiving 
Thane would be if he knew 
the truth—that he had 
signed a contract with a 
nonexistent company to 
superintend a mythical 
mill. 

They ate a hearty break- 
fast, coming to it from a 
night in the open air with 
no sleep at all. Although 
they talked very little they 
were friendly under a truce 
without terms, all tingling 
with a sense of plastic ad- 
venture. There wasno tell- 
ing what would come of 
it; butit was very exciting; 
and everything that hap- 
pened was new. 

Both Agnes and John 
had a surreptitious eye for 
the puddler’s manners. 


They were not intrinsically ARTHUR, Wilt (Meum PRe weno 


bad or disgusting. They 


were only fundamentally They Were Still There, Agnes, Her Hands Behind Her, Leaning Against the Wall With Her Head Thrown Back by means of unf 


wrong. He delivered with his knife, took his coffee from 
his saucer, modeled and arranged his food before attack- 
ing it, cut all his meat at once, did everything that cannot 
be done, and did it all with a certain finish. That is to say, 
he was a neat eater, very handy with his tools, and cleaned 
up. He took pride in the performance and his confidence 
init wasimpervious. He was not in the least embarrassed 
or uneasy. He did not wait to see what they did. Hedid 
it his way and minded his own business. Once John caught 
Agnes eying Thane aslant, and she stared him down for it. 
He could not decide whether she was scandalized or fasci- 
° nated. When they had 
finished, Thane called for 
the reckoning and paid, 
John politely protesting, 
Agnes looking somewhat 
surprised. After that 
Thane paid for two and 
John paid for himself. 
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Pittsburgh and arrived there, 
dle of the afternoon. John 
hotel where he was sure they could }, 
fortable while deciding how they w; 
He was acquainted there. He wou} 


himself. So, of course, they all wi 
John managed the whole affair of settling 4; 
rooms, doing it so tactfully, however, as to| 
with the sense of having done it himself. Wher} 
was not another thing to be thought of John| 
hand to Agnes, saying: “Congratulations,” | 
This was subtle, wicked treachery, and inf: 
sting of shame, yet her coolness was so audac; 
not resist the temptation to try its depth. 
hand and met his look with steady eyes, — 
“Thank you,” she said. “May I share th 
husband?” — 
“No, don’t,”’ he said. “They are all his, 
lose my wits. Well, no matter. Thane,” tur 
“Mrs. Thane may want to do some shoppin 
places are three blocks east. I’ll see you in 
Or later, perhaps. There’s no hurry.” _ 
“Tomorrow morning,” Thane answered, | 
They were. standing in a group outside | 
rooms, loath to break up, each for a different ; 
“T’m under the same roof, you know, if you 
me,”’ said John. 
“Thanks,”.said Thane. 
Still they lingered in a group. ins 
“Have a bit of supper with us,” said Thane 
“Not tonight,’ said John. ‘‘ We shall be} 
Agnes was silent. . | 
After a pause, ‘ Well,’’ said Thane, “this is, 
John pensively nodded his head, and addei 
Agnes might have yawned. That would h; 
the necessary centrifugal impulse. Or she mij 
something to have that effect. But she wa 
sunk in thought. ' 
After another long pause the two men shoc, 
hasty manner and John walked rapidly do} 
From the head of the staircase he 
They were still there, Agnes, her } 
her, leaning against the wall wi 
thrown back, gazing from afar at! 
stood in an awkward twist, with « 
ous leg, looking away. His face w: 
ward John, and John waved his hai 
was no response. The puddler wi 
some invisible thing. i! 
That last accide 
of them left a vivic! 
in John’s eyes. It 
for hours like a trai 
sion. He walked t 
on a country road a 
there. Returning, 
streets until ten 0’ 
tortured him still. 
ently to a fine bric 
very large, a mar: 
and small flower gai 
he turned in. Hi: 
their way up the } 
and he pulled the b’ 
the air of one to W 
unexpected is likel 
No light was anyv 
The windows were 
shuttered. Nor di! 
the bell knob prodt} 
ble sound. Yet alr 
the door opened, | 
brilliantly lighted 
a servant in livery b 
There was an air 0} 


offered to take the * 
to which the visit’ 
head, he opened a 
to the right and thei 
beyond it intermit 
of small clatter. | 
The room John } 
what had been thefr! 
room. Back of itn 
rooms, in a train 
the house, all th 


ect was of one very long apartment, about 
./de, laid with rich, deep carpet on which the 
‘1; the slightest sound. The walls were full of 
oi of them good. There were several art objects 
4 a great many nice chairs and some small 
ela tables, evidently used for serving refresh- 
yjne of these tables was a large humidor and 

tray with a cut-glass service of decanters, 
de bowl. That was all, except down both sides 
tro rooms the roulette wheels, and in tlfe last 

snd three faro layouts. 
(thirty men were betting at roulette, in groups 
-jareach. John passed them with a negligent, 
air, walking straight back. No faro play 
} going on. 
jut sat a 
t state of 
h} an tension 
|; of profes- 
ers in the 
prey, and 
amarkably 
yy the faro 
yho drinks 
out warm- 
9 es without 
peaks only 
4 rovocation 
oftly, and 
gest move- 
cifical until 
sor the six- 
iat move- 
.-attlesnake 


ayers’ side 
t le are rep- 
of the thir- 
sjace, deuce, 
s| orth, to the 
wrows of six 
1.e seven at 
1 the deal- 
\esides the 
ining the 
s|ash drawer 
risible six- 
s little metal 
ni a pack of 
sigly lie, face 
aler moves 
sf one at a 
( fall alter- 
tt two piles. 
i the other 
nolayers bet 
Ka card will 
ating it by 
h, place their 
\etable. No 
u. is neces- 
ssilent game. 
night play 
aever speak 


dgged up a 
rung his coat 
(of it, settled 
) 2e the dealer 
(ve hundred 
iss the table. 
T put the 
i the cash 
! pushed out ; 
of yellow chips. John began to play. He did 
, bets at random. He played aslow, rhythmic, 


game, never hesitating, always thoughtful, 

‘|th the air of a man playing solitaire. 

\jur or more he lost steadily. Several times his 
a bothered gesture, as of clearing the space in 
face. The dealer, the cards, the yellow chips, 

tf common reality, were dim and uncertain by 

tie image persisting in his eyes—that etched 
of Agnes and Thane in the hallway, so twain, so 
yet so imminent, so 
ed aloud and held his head between clenched 


eer stopped and waited. Players sometimes be- 
‘ay, though seldom one like this. 
himself with a start, John looked up, cleared 
| ve the dealer a nod to proceed and doubled the 
bets. That made his game steep enough to 
tion, A little gallery gathered. No one else 
@ kept the table to himself. Gradually the 
jist broke up. The tormenting picture went 
’ threatened to return he raised his bets again. 
revived. He had some supper brought in and 
| played. He played all night. 
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At seven he rose, yawned, stretched, rubbed his eyes 
like a man coming out of a deep sleep, pushed his chips 
across the table to be cashed, and drew on his coat while 
the dealer counted them. He had won over three thousand 
dollars. But it was neither the fact of his winning nor the 
amount of his gain that floated his spirits. It was getting 
that picture out of his eyes and the feeling that went with 
it out of his heart. Losing would have served him quite as 
well, psychically, though of course winning was only that 
much more to boot. 

Always for him the excitement of chance was a perfect 
refuge from thought and reality, better than sleep, which 
may be troubled with dreams, and restful in the same way 
that dreamless sleep is. Now as he walked toward the 


He Had Been Standing There So Long That He Began to Wonder if She Was Aware of His Presence. 
“Yes ?’’ She Said, in a Quick, Sharp Tone 


hotel, though the morning was wet and heavy, he felt fresh 
in his body and optimistic in his mind. He could think of 
seeing Agnes and Thane at breakfast without that ugly 
lurching of his heart. They were in the dining room when 
he arrived there an hour later. His impulse was to let 
them alone, but Thane, seeing him, stood up and beckoned. 

“We kept a place for you,” he said. 

It was so. The table was laid for three. John wondered 
whose wish that was. 

“T’ve had word from New Damascus,” he said to Agnes. 
“Your father is all right.”’ ; 

“Was there any reason to think he might not be all 
right?’”’ she asked in surprise. 

“No, no,” he said. “It was merely mentioned, like the 
state of the weather.” 

She detected his confusion. 

“You saw him last,” she said. ‘‘Did anything unusual 
occur?’ She was regarding him keenly. 

“T thought he looked ill, or about to be,” John said, 
“and I asked the servants to call the doctor. Apparently 
it was nothing. Anyhow—anyhow—I’ve had word that 
he’s all right.” ; 

She did not pursue the subject, but became strangely 
silent and thereafter avoided John’s eyes, for in the midst 
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of his explanation his expression had changed. Helooked at 
her suddenly in a most extraordinary way, and she suffered 
a deep psychic disturbance. It was as if he had blunder- 
ingly discovered a nameless secret. That was precisely 
what happened. As he was talking to her—positively, as 
he would swear, with no wanton curiosity in his mind—as 
he looked at her and as her eyes met his in open frankness 
there came an instant in which he saw how matters stood. 

How can one tell? One cannot say. It tells itself in the 
way the eyes look back, in what is missing from them, in 
something there that was not there before, in a certain 
hardness of the chin. 

In no such way had Agnes changed. That was what 
John saw. The discovery shook him. All his senses leaped 
exultingly! Shewas not 
Thane’s—not yet. Wild 
thoughts got loose. The 
dining room began to 
sway. Then he looked 
at Thane and enor- 
mously repented. His 
feeling for Thane was 
one of intense affection. 
He could no more help 
it than he could help his 
feelingfor Agnes. These 
two emotions were sep- 
arate chemistries, an- 
tagonistic. So he was 
torn between them, and 
when he could bear it no 
longer he began clum- 
sily to excuse himself. 

“We are delayed by 
legal formalities,’’ he 
said to Thane. “It may 
be three or four days 
yet. Takeiteasy. The 
company can stand it.” 

So he left them ab- 
ruptly. 

All that day he fled 
from himself. All night 
he played at faro. The 
next morning he looked 
at his haggard self in the 
mirror, looked deeply 
into his own eyes, and 
said aloud: “But she is 
his, not mine, and I will 
let it be.” 

On that he slept for 
twenty-four hours and 
rose on the third day 
with a strong appetite, 
aclear mind, and agreat 
vow to the divinity with 
whom he kept, now a 
time of feud, now a time 
of grace, whimsically 
alternating. 
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HE divinity that 

made the pattern of 
John’s life is infinitely 
mysterious. Some call 
it luck. Others call it 
chance. Both are beg- 
ging names. Mathema- 
ticians call it probabil- 
ity —the theory of—and 
devote a branch of their 
science toit. Definition 
is impossible. It is whatever it is that causes, permits or 
brings one thing to happen in place of all the other things 
that might just as well have happened. Its commonest 
manifestations are profoundly obscure. On the first toss 
of a coin the chances are even between head and tail. On 
the second toss they change. Why they change nobody 
can tell; but everyone knows that the odds are against 
the heads coming twice in succession. If you think of it, 
how preposterous! Rationally, how can the result of one 
throw create any probability as to the result of the next? 
Yet it does. Here evidently is some principle or rhythmic 
variation that we do not understand. We speak of the 
law of chance. There is no such thing, for if chance could 
be reduced to law it would cease to be chance. 

The fact of oneself is an amazing unlikelihood. The 
biological chances against one’s getting born as one is, plus 
the chances against any particular organism getting born 
at all, must have been billions to one. Yet here one is, 
thinking it had been precisely inevitable since all eternity. 
Perhaps it was. There may be no such thing as chance. It 
may be only that we never know all the factors. It may 
be. Yet does not everyone believe from experience that 
survival is a continuous chance? 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 10, 1923 


Taxes and Yet More Taxes 


OVERNOR PINCHOT in his address on the state 
budget enunciated a doctrine that the hard-boiled 
machine members of the legislature regard as rank political 
heresy—a doctrine that strikes at their holiest emotions 
and their most sacred beliefs. This higher criticism of old 
political dogma is embodied in the following sentence: 
“Sound economy, the elimination of waste and better 
methods of administration generally can be made to bridge 
the gap.’ 

Unless Mr. Pinchot is more discreet he will find himself 
the Dr. Percy Stickney Grant of politics. Already there 
are threats of legislative discipline for this heterodox 
governor. 

Sound economy, the elimination of waste and better 
methods of administration can be made to bridge the gap, 
not only in Pennsylvania but in every other state of the 
Union. Right now, when we are in the grip of a wild 
spending mania, with its accompanying orgy of taxation, 
our city, state and national governments, if they were 
doing their real duty to the people, would be striving in 
every way possible to reduce our tax burdens. Instead 
we find them hunting down new sources of taxation with 
all the ruthlessness of a bear going after a honey tree. 
And, like him, they seem quite willing to destroy the hive, 
just so they get the honey. 

Businesslike administration of government means fewer 
snaps and sinecures for the organization trusties; it means 
careful planning and sound methods. The simple way, the 
easy way, the wasteful way is to add new taxes until 
income balances expenditure. That is the direction that 
the legislative mind is taking in Pennsylvania, as it almost 
always does everywhere. Proposals range from a state 
income tax to be piled on top of the almost. confiscatory 
Federal tax, to various “taxes that can be easily repealed.” 
Of course, there are no such taxes. All taxes, by a hereto- 
fore immutable law, tend to stick and to increase, once 
they have been imposed. A legislative body that refuses 
to consider retrenchment and economy when confronted 
with a financial emergency will hardly repeal any tax that 
enables it to continue in the slothful and pleasant ways of 
free spending. 

In California, so we hear, a union of taxpayers has been 
formed to ride herd on the gentlemen who trim down our 
incomes so freely and who spend easy tax money so 
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joyously. This union should spread and roll up a huge 
membership in every state, for that would mean that cit- 
izens are at last beginning to take an interest in their gov- 
ernment. 

Taxation and government are almost interchangeable 
terms. Sooner or later, almost every bill, every measure, 
every proposal before us entails taxation. How money is 
raised and how spent goes right to the roots of government. 
Yet we have only the haziest ideas on the subject, because 
if we do not pay income or real-estate taxes we have a silly 
notion that we are getting off scot-free. Yet the deadliest 
taxes are the hidden ones that deftly trim farmer, laborer 
and salaried man. 

Again, after the money has been raised we show small 
concern about how it is spent. Yet the evidence that comes 
through the infrequent public investigations of some par- 
ticularly glaring waste should cause shivers of misgiving 
to run up and down the tax-paying spine. 

Philadelphia, a city that is short of public schools and 
of proper facilities for caring for its children, has recently 
been taking a peep behind the scenes. An art gallery, 
projected on a modest scale, bids fair to cost upwards of 
eight or ten million dollars before it is finished. Nobody 
seems to know when or how it happened to swell to such 
dimensions. It ‘‘just growed,” as these ambitious and too 
often ill-advised schemes have a habit of growing—at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 

There cannot be too close a scrutiny of :present taxes, or 
too strong objection raised to any increase in them. Tax- 
ation is the great world question. It is the opponent of 
stability, the real breeder of revolutions, the instrument 
with which communism stealthily works towards confisca- 
tion where it is not strong enough to take by force. Tax- 
ation is behind the unrest in England, the invasion of the 
Ruhr, the bankruptcy of Germany. 

The current spending mania and taxation orgy must be 
fought systematically and relentlessly. Taxpayers’ unions, 
to investigate and check both taxing and spending, are an 
excellent idea. They can tell the boys that they must not 
only bridge the gap but stop making gaps. 

Governor Pinchot’s attempt to make Pennsylvania live 
within her present income is a sagacious and farsighted 
move. The man who can throw out the chair warmers, 
speed up the job holders and rout out “the public-affairs 
lunatics,” with their fool schemes for wasting the substance 
of the people, is the man of the future. . 

Idealism, diplomacy, force have all had a try at cleaning 
up the world mess, but no real progress can be made until 
the problem is attacked at its heart—taxation. What is 
needed is an application of the simplest and most ele- 
mentary business virtues—economy, thrift, honesty and 
tolerance. If, instead of trusting to their premiers and 
politicians to beat each other up and out after the Armi- 
stice, the business men of France and Germany had got 
together in a Franco-Germanic Steel, Coal and Coking 
Corporation, both nations would be on the highroad to 
prosperity by this time, and Germany would have made a 
real hole in the reparations payments. 

Taxation without representation is no worse than tax- 
ation with misrepresentation. 


The High Cost of Collection 


IGURES drawn from the accounts of the Reparations 

Commission give an appalling picture of inefficiency 
in collection of reparation payments from Germany. We 
are familiar with lawsuits for the collection of debt where 
the costs and attorney fees exceed the sum in suit. Such 
a situation is glaringly illustrated in the collection of 
reparations. In the four years ending December 31, 1922, 
the German payments, converted into dollars at par of 
exchange, aggregated some $2,289,000,000. This sum was 
disbursed, roundly, as follows: 


Costs of armies of occupation, including can- 


tonments ; $850,000,000 
Costs of raw materials and foods, advanced 

by Allies 905,000,000 
Coal : ‘ 95,000,000 
Costs of administration : 25,000,000 


Applied to account of reparations. 414,000,000 


; intolerable. 


The cost of the army of occupation of the Uni 
some $255,000,000, and this has not been paid. 
count stands, out of what has been collected fro; 
less than nineteen per cent has been applied toy 
In the meantime France has expended in ree 
in the area of devastation some 60,000,000, 
of a gold value of at least $5,000,000,000. The 
appligl to the reparations account amount to g 
than eight per cent of this outlay. Had the ; 
American army of occupation been paid there 
remained applicable to reparations account gs 
000,000, or about three per cent of the sum spen 
in reconstruction. No matter from what 
considered, German or French, such a io 


When, As and if 


INAL settlement of the terms for the =. 

Britain’s war debt to the United States shi) 
lowed by understandings with other countries 
ently we should be receiving annually from oye 
imposing sums as interest and on account o 
The inventive genius of America, which is noy 
strikingly exhibited than in the ingenuity of o 
in devising new and futile ways in which to spi 
has not been idle. Gifted thinkers have alre 
the problem of how to get rid of the principal 
on our foreign war loans, when, as and if iy 
European debtors. 

Easy come, easy go, is the vicious theory wi 
lies the idea that reimbursement for our war) 
much clear gain, and as such should be <a 
nificent prodigality. But these repayments ares 
or anything remotely resembling it. They are) 
sweat, self-denial, patriotism and war work, pe: 
war diet, by the able-bodied majority of a 4 
well over a hundred million. 

There is one use and one use only to which ¢ 
should be put. That use is the retirement | 
Bonds, Victory Bonds and other government ) 
contracted to enable us to bear our part in t) 
and to finance our European Allies during the || 
the war and the first years of the peace. 

Payment of debts is the least romantic of | 
laying out money, and in political quarters it 
popular. But the average hard-working and 2 
taxpayer is nobody’s fool; and if Congress 
pledge itself and its successors in office to d 
of principal and interest repaid to us by our fe 
to the cancellation of our own national debi 
setting the reduction by the creation of ne 
Congress would inspire the American people 
of confidence that the rank and file of ta 
overtaxed voters have not reposed in it at 
the past decade. 

Specialists in spending other people’s mon 
only ones with designs on the overtaxed ta 
flattened pocketbook. There is a certain el 
large, but not nearly so large as it was a few nm 
which firmly believes that we ought to cancel Et 
debts to us. Considering the efforts ma 
publicists, governments, international b: 
tionals of the debtor nations to implant t 
the American mind, through press, platfoi 
and every other known avenue for the 4 
propaganda, the creation of such a class 
conclusion. Our financial relations with 
and since the war were exceedingly comple 
out into all the bewildering ramifications 0 
The literature of Europe’s pleas and argt 
cellation was so voluminous and ubiquitov 
inescapable. The facts and circumstances Indl 
these obligations can and ought to be met in j 
great measure hidden away in inaccessible 
of official correspondence until Mr. Garet ¢ 
them out, assembled and arranged them in ord 
supplied illuminating comments derived 
tive sources, and published the results of 
columns last November. a 
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to the difficulty of describing the program or 
| tentions of the self-styled Progressives in the 
e and the House of Representatives in a man- 
2 to the Progressives themselves, THE 
ENING Post recently offered to several gentle- 
i Progressive councils the opportunity of stating 
|, of their group or party or their individual 
jad of specifying in concrete terms the legisla- 
by favor as a group or individually, and that 
(uld benefit the country. 
{ae Progressives to whom this offer was made 
; to avail themselves of it because of press of 
{ or because of an apparent lack of program at 
\ime, or because of other reasons. 
or stated that he was unable to indicate the 
Ieiation that he favored, because the legis- 
i probably be based on the investigation into 
yes and oil-company earnings that was then 
(ected. He further stated that he had been 
y nothing about his views on Government 
\' rails, mines and public utilities by an- 
/c, who was making a special study of these 
: wished to do the talking about them. 
ament-ownership senator, when given the 
tostate his views, stated that he knew what 
id but that he wasn’t yet ready to tell what 
jainformed that it was common knowledge 
jcters which he had in mind were govern- 
fp of railroads, public utilities and mines, 
imly, “No, I haven’t anything in mind.” 
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One representative, listed as the chairman of one of the 
main investigating committees of the Progressive group, 
denied that he was a Progressive at all. He declared that 
he was a Democrat, and attended Progressive meetings as 
he might attend a lecture—merely for information, and 
not necessarily because he agreed with the views of the 
lecturer. 

Senator Robert M. LaFollette, of Wisconsin, leader of 
the Progressive group, made the following statement: 

“T want to say at the outset that the conference held in 
Washington on December first was not called for the pur- 
pose of forming either a Progressive Party or a Progressive 
bloc. 

“A party, to be worthy of the name, must be a definite 
nation-wide political organization committed to certain 
fundamental principles of government. 

““A bloc, on the contrary, is a purely artificial creation 
which seeks to bind all its members to some special program 
or some special interest. It acts by the caucus method, in 
which the will of the majority is supposed to control the 
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votes and actions of each of the individual members. It 
is in the light of these definitions, which are familiar to all 
students of politics, that I reiterate that there is no Pro- 
gressive Party or Progressive bloc. 

“There is, however, a Progressive group that has agreed 
to meet together, to move together and to appoint com- 
mittees that shall study certain matters for the common 
good. It is clearly understood that this group shall not 
act as a caucus or attempt to govern the actions of its in- 
dividual members. 

“This has been the purpose from the beginning. It was 
clearly stated both in the call for the conference of Decem- 
ber first and in the public statements which were made at 
that time. 

“Tt became apparent, however, that certain individuals 
and newspapers were determined to misrepresent the pur- 
poses of the conference, and to create prejudic2s and 
misunderstandings in the minds of those senators and rep- 
resentatives who had been invited to participate. Under 
date of November twenty-fourth a second letter was ac- 

cordingly sent to those who had been invited to the 
conference, which contained the following unequivocal 
statements: 

*““*T wish to make it plain that the purpose of this 
conference is not in any sense political. It is not pro- 
posed to form a congressional bloc to be representa- 
tive of any particular interest or class. It is hoped 
that such a conference of the more progressive-minded 
senators and representatives of both parties will be 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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“Life is as Safe Under the Soviet Government Tonight as it is in Boston’’ 
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Oh, better far a million : SH: ¢ 
dead 


Than that my job 
should cease. 
And if we're licked 
and cannot pay 
We'll borrow from the 
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A little murder nowand 
then,”’ 
Remarked the Bol- 
shevik, 
“Ts relished by the mild- 
est men; 
Let’s have a Pogrom 
Week. 
For those who may be 
left alive 
America will start a 
drive.” 


“Sire,”’ mourned the 
faithful chancel- 
lor, 

“Our money’s all been spent. 
I don’t know what you spent it for 
But we’re without a cent.” 
“That's easy fixed,” his liege replied, 
“Tl take a wealthy Yankee bride!”’ 
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And that’s how things are going now 
On Europe’s turbid shores. 
Kick up your heels! Let’s start a row! 
Shucks! What’s a few more wars ? 
Waste all you’ve got! .Spend every bit! 
America will pay for it! —Baron Ireland. 


The Merchant of Venice 


As Shakspere Might Have Written it Today 


HE scene is in a courtroom. SHYLOCK is seated at a table 
with his lawyer, HENRICO D. FELDMAN, of the firm of 
Brabantio, Rossi & Feldman. PorttA, dressed in a neat 
cutaway suit, is powdering her nose. The court is filled 
with witnesses, jurors and spectators. 

CouRT OFFICER: Hear yez! 
Hear yez! Blah blah blah 
blah shall be heard! 

[All rise as the JUDGE enters and 
takes his seat. The COuRT 
OFFICER brings him a glass of 
water covered with a blotter. 
JUDGE: The case of Shylock 

versus Antonio! 

Mr. FELDMAN: Your honor, 
the plaintiff asks for an adjourn- 
ment, a writ of habeas corpus 
and a change of venue. 

JUDGE (picking up a newspaper 
and reading it): Motion denied. 
Call your witness. 

{[SHYyLocK takes the stand and 
raises his right hand. 

CourRT OFFICER: Do you sol- 
emnly swear blah blah blah 
blah—s’help you God! 

SHYLOCK: I do. [Sits down. 

Mr. FELDMAN: Mr. Shylock, 
what is your name? 

PORTIA (jumping to her feet): 
Your honor, I object on the 
ground it’s incompetent, irrele- 
vant ’n’ immaterial! 

JUDGE (looking up from his 
paper): What’s the question? 

[The COURTSTENOGRAPHER reads 
the question. 

JUDGE: Objection sustained. 

Mr. FELDMAN: But, your 
honor, in the case of the Repub- 
lic of Venice versus Twenty- 
seven cases of Chianti, it was 
held that res ipsa loquitur 


DRAWN BY F. 8. STROTHMANN 


1918 


JUDGE (emphatically): Objection sustained! Next 
question. 

[Resumes reading his paper. 

Mr. FELDMAN: I except. Now, Mr. Shylock, I want 
you to tell your story in your own words. 

SHYLOCK: Judge, your honor, this here now Antonio 
comes to me I should lend him three thousand ducats. Nu, 
I says to myself, that baitzemer last week spits at me in the 
Rialto Theayter, and now he comes 

PortTIA: Your honor, I object ’s incompetent, ’relevant, 
’n’ immaterial. 

SHYLOCK: I ask you, Judge, your honor, why should I 
lend that there Ku Klux Klanner 

Portia: I object! 

JUDGE (looking up from his paper): 
question? 

PortiA: Will your honor admonish the witness to 
answer the questions and not make speeches? 

JUDGE (to SHYLOCK): Answer the questions. 

Mr. FELDMAN (sarcastically): If my learned adversary 
will have the kindness not to interrupt me I shall continue 
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Alice in Normaticy 


A ae! walked through the twisted Greenw: 
streets, past the Kettle of Blood Tea » 
Apache’s Rest Tea Room, the Bandit’s Lair ' 
the Mad Dog Cafeteria, and the Gallows ‘2 
Lunch Restaurant and Book Shop. They tw» 


narrow, dingy-looking alley, and stopped befo : 

“Tt looks like a stable to me,” said Alice. 

“Tt was a stable,” said her escort, the White's 
he violently shook the brass knuckles on the (0 
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amount to anything among the cognoscenti livee 

The Red Knight opened the door and escorti' 
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the shelf above the fireplace stood several qu 
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SE SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER © 


Delicious, nourishing vegetable purées 
prepared without meat 


‘or the daily menu — For Lent __ For Fridays 


' To those who prefer purely vegetable soups 
prepared without meat Campbell’s offer a most 
delightful variety—soups rich in nourishment, 
tempting in flavor, blended with the finished skill 
for which Campbell’s chefs are so famous. Smooth, 
palatable purees made from vine-ripened juicy 
_ tomatoes, dainty tiny peas, snow-white celery, 
delicate tips of choice asparagus. Soups you 
never tire of—wholesome, appetizing, strength- 
' giving. And if you are fond of cream soups, pre- 

pare Campbell’s Tomato or Pea or Celery or 

Asparagus Soup with milk or cream instead of 
_ water. Follow the simple directions on the can. 
~ You will enjoy a dish extra-nourishing and filling— 
splendid for the children, too! 
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IONEL HETHER- 
GB INGTON, a tall, 
tense, nervous fig- 
ure of a man, stood in 
the center of his fine liv- 
ing room, still holding in 
his long thin hand the 
note that had been de- 
livered at his door a few 
moments previously by 
a messenger. 

“Have gone with 
Spencer,” it said simply. 
“Do not follow. It is 
useless;’’ and was signed 
simply, “‘ Martha.” 

Turning it over he saw 
no more. For the mo- 
ment he stood, incapa- 
ble of speech. 

““Martha!”’ he cried 
then. ‘‘Gone!”’ 

His cultivated some- 
what high-pitched voice 
rang sharply in the cor- 
ners of the high armor- 
ornamented room—an 
uncompleted ery of one 
who sees at last, sud- 
denly in his path, the in- 
conceivable. His long, 
sensitive, refined face, 
with the faint flick of an 
artist’s imperial upon its 
long narrow chin, hard- 
ened grimly. And with 
an abrupt and threaten- 
ing gesture he crushed 
both note and envelope 
in his hand. 

“With Spencer!’’ he 
cried in a menacing and 
strident voice. 

And almost as he said 
it he heard the telephone 
in the hall, and the sery- 
ant coming in to call 
him. 

His first impulse to 
refuse to respond con- 
quered, Lionel Hether- 
ington strode abruptly 
to the instrument. 

“This is Overholt— 
Travers Overholt,” the 
voice from the receiver 
was informing him. 

“Very well,’’ said Lionel Hetherington coldly. 

“T can’t wait!’’ The voice choked, and went on as if in 
great haste, great embarrassment: ‘‘I cannot wait. I must 
warn you! Before it is too late!” 

Mr. Hetherington did not reply. 

“About Martha—about Mrs. Hetherington! And 
Spencer!’’ cried the hurried stammering voice upon the 
telephone. ‘Before it is too late! Before they are gone!” 

“They are gone now!”’ came back the cold colorless 
voice of Lionel Hetherington after a somewhat protracted 
pause. 

“May I come? May I come?” cried the voice of young 
Overholt, more hurried, more inarticulate than before. 
“TI may be of assistance still. It may not be too late yet!” 

“You may come if you wish—yes,”’ replied the voice of 
Lionel Hetherington, held in an iron formality. 

Waiting for the younger man to arrive he paced back and 
forth alone in his empty living room. It was a somber and 
dispiriting fall day. The place—his home—had changed 
entirely. A sense of melancholy and remorseful reminis- 
cence pervaded it—the ancient and exotic armor, the 
heavy furniture, the great vases, the cut flowers, the dead 
regret already for a dear well-remembered woman who is 
gone—probably forever! 

Lionel Hetherington, pacing back and forth beneath 
his collected weapons, choked back his weakness, steeling 
himself, remembering his wrong. 

“Tell me,” exclaimed Lionel Hetherington with rigid 
face when his visitor had arrived. ‘‘Now! In the begin- 
ning. Who is this Spencer?”’ 
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They Slipped and Stumbled Downward Through the Hissing Darkness 


The answer of the other man, the blond young giant in the 
heavy automobile coat, could not but excite his surprise. 
“Tam not,” he replied, ‘‘at liberty—just now—to say.” 

The other gazed at him with a growing suspicion. 

“But I can do better than that, Hetherington,’”’ he was 
going on quickly. 

The husband merely gazed at him darkly. 

“T can take you to him. Place you face to face. And if 
you say the word I will.” 

Lionel Hetherington scrutinized him rigidly, inflexibly. 
His study convinced him that the man’s proposal, strange 
as it seemed, was really genuine. 

“T say the word,” he answered grimly. “Now!” 

“Very well,” said the younger man. “Hurry then. Be- 
fore it is too late. Too late—for all!” 

The inflexible face before him changed not at all. But 
a sudden glassy glitter stared now in its eyes. “If you will 
wait,’ said Lionel Hetherington very stiffly, “till I get my 
coat—and one or two other things I may need,” he added 
with a menacing formality, “I will be with you in a mo- 
ment. Just a moment,” he said with calm politeness, 
“while I go back to my armory.” 

The younger man in the greatcoat watched him some- 
what uneasily as he passed back through the armored hall 
to the chamber which contained his modern firearms. 

“And now,” he announced when he came forth again, 
dressed for his journey, “I am quite ready to meet this 
friend of yours—this Spencer.” 

He placed his hand in his right-hand overcoat pocket as 
he said these words, apparently, it seemed, grasping some 
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“That I should tell you exactly the history) 
tion—considering what you are about to see.. 

A sense of disquiet came to young Mr. Over: 
words, which, however, he suppressed, say; 
according to his instructions. | 
“Tt was this way,”’ the speaker was now gol 
know my wife—well!’’ : 

“Oh, yes.” 

“A domestic—an almost too domestic w’ 
dressy—not enough so, perhaps. And ap)! 
voted—almost too devoted to me. Or I thov 
a week ago!” 

“Yes,” said young Mr. Overholt in his pau 

“Until a week ago! When I was awakenet 
secured this first clew—to her misconduct. W 
into my living room at dusk, I smelled that p 

Mr. Overholt did not disobey his injunetior 

“A perfume. Yes. That was first!” said | 
ington, making an obvious effort at extrem 
“The perfume was first. The strong odor of 

Mr. Overholt gave an interjection of intere 

“Now,” said Mr. Hetherington, his voice } 
perfectly well understood in my family tha 
anything I detest, I object to especially, it 
soaped and scented woman. I cannot stand 1 

His hearer, though driving fast, nodded his 
quiescence. j ) 

“And that of all things I abominate it is 
lilies, the thick, murky, suffocating scent ol 
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Che group of artist-craftsmen who have helped to 
levelop the Cadillac to its present state of leadership 
‘ount no labor nor pains too great to expend in their work. 


With the aid of superb manufacturing equipment and 
remendous resources, they stand perpetually on guard 
wer Cadillac standards. 


The gauges which they employ to check their opera- 
tons are checked in turn, in some instances twice 
laily, by master-gauges which are accurate to the three 
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assume that Cadillac cars are built in strict accordance 
with Cadillac standards. 


They pass no unit of the Cadillac until its fitness is tested 
and established and they can say with a mathematical 
certainty, “That which was to be proved, is proven.” 


To some their devotion to accuracy may seem almost 
unnecessarily painstaking. 


But to the initiated who know that in the finished prod- 
uct a ten-thousandth of an inch may mean the difference 
between the masterly and the mediocre, it accounts as 
nothing else could for the harmonious, dependable per- 
formance of the Cadillac: car—Standard of the World. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
perfume. And she knew that—or she did before I passed 
entirely out of her memory!”’ said Mr. Hetherington, now 
speaking quite freely, in the shrill somewhat plaintive 
voice which often goes with a sarcastic turn of mind. 

His driver urged on his roadster in his swaying silence. 

“T said nothing,”’ Lionel Hetherington went on. ‘I have 
not been well—not well at all—not in any condition to 
bring on a marital scene. But,’’ said the speaker and 
paused—‘‘but that was not all!’’ 

His driver looked up momentarily. 

“Not all,”” went on the speaker in answer to his glance. 
“No. The second thing came immediately. It was evening 
when I came into the room—dusk. Upon the lighting of the 
lamps I could see there was a change in her, something 
wrong with her hair. At dinner, in the fuller light, I saw at 
once what it was. It was a permanent wave, one of those 
so-called permanent hair waves.” 

His driver glanced up sharply again without speaking. 

“Now if there is anything in the world,” said Lionel 
Hetherington, his voice if anything higher than before, 
“that I loathe, that fills me with a creeping, crawling, 
loathsome nausea, that horrifies and disgusts any sane 
man of taste, it is one of those things, those so-called 
permanent waves. It is the low limit, the apogee of bad 
taste. And she knew my feeling on this perfectly well. Or 
should have!” said Mr. Hetherington, and paused. 

But his companion merely waited for his next utterance. 

“Nor was this all, as I saw now—watching her. No! 
There was another thing; I saw it at once—almost at 
once.”’ 

His companion shot another glance at him. 

“Purple!” he cried. “A purple dress. She was wearing 
purple, regardless of my aversion, expressed a thousand 
times, to that color. Nevertheless she was wearing pur- 
ple—a purple of the worst kind! 
And made up in the limpest, 
sloppiest, most languishing new 
flapper style—showing the arms 
only! You know what they are 
doing to the women now—those 
women’s garments makers! Hav- 
ing run the gamut of display of 
the lower limbs, to a sad revolting 
satiety, they turn now to the ex- 
posure of the upper!” 

He stopped. The strong car 
plunged forward in his silence 
through the gloomy afternoon. 

“You can imagine Martha, my 
wife,”’ he went on, “swathed like 
that—in purple! Swathed, friz- 
zled, permanently waved, redo- 
lent with strong essence of lilies of 
the valley!” He paused again, 
again regaining self-control. 
“Naturally—on consideration— 
I said nothing,’ he resumed. “I 
was not equal to it anyway. I 
could not understand it. But 
I said nothing. I am not in the 
habit of correcting my wife’s hab- 
its, especially before the servants. 
I said nothing, and went from 
there to my gallery, my private 
pistol range, in which I often 
spend my evenings. Then that 
night I came back—and I came 
across my first clew to this de- 
graded business.”’ 

The car rocked forward through 
another silence. 

“T’ve not been well,’’ he then 
went on, ‘‘as perhaps you know, 
Overholt. In fact Iam, to put it 
flatly, now probably fatally, hope- 
lessly ill. Neurasthenia, and all 
that! Nerves absolutely gone— 
shot out from under me! Under 
cover of interest in my health, 
she, my wife,’’ he continued bit- 
terly, ‘has been, ostensibly, try- 
ing to cure me. More recently 
she has been experimenting with 
that last new idea—that last fool 
new idea of the women—that so- 
called cure by autosuggestion. 
That Frenchman, Coué, and all 
that! Are women sane? Are our 
women really sane today?” he in- 
quired in a slight digression. ‘I 
doubt it. I sometimes doubt it. 
I have, ever since the war upset 
them—turned them loose!’’ 

Young Mr. Overholt merely 
nodded before he went on. 

“Ts there anything they won’t 
believe? Won’t do? I doubt it. 


Especially the types with that ghastly modern disease— 
the female mania for notoriety.’’ He cleared his throat. 
“There’s been one—one particular fool woman,”’ he con- 
tinued, “‘who has been leading her—my wife—into this 
last thing. One of the really wild ones—named Strong— 
Miss Isobel Strong. A most objectionable person. You 
probably know her.” 

“Oh, yes. I know her,” responded young Mr. Overholt 
somewhat stiffly. 

“One of the wildest of the new wild women,” continued 
Mr. Hetherington, ‘‘of the new crop, just out of college, 
that think it indicates a startling and arresting mental 
power to leap upon each new prancing maniac’s dream 
that comes jumping by, and ride upon it to the death— 
bareback, standing up! Well, this girl, this woman, in- 
duced my wife to try that thing. Naturally after a few 
evenings of such golly-wash I stopped—ceased to function. 
I told my views. 

“But now, what I am leading you up to in all this,” said 
the speaker, “the time when I got this clew—my first idea 
of my wife’s misconduct! I said it was the first night. I 
was wrong. The first night I merely heard her mumbling; 
supposed naturally it was some new variant of that modern. 
medicine-man’s incantation for my soul—my unconscious, 
as they call it. But it was the second night, when I heard 
her again starting it, that I secured my clew.”’ 

“Yes?” said young Mr. Overholt. 

A certain formal tenseness had come now in his voice, as 
he watched the other man proceed, heard him unfold his 
experiences and opinions. 

“Naturally,”’ he was now continuing, “after a full day’s 
silence I was ready to protest. I was about to speak to 
her, tell her I was well fed up with that class of rot, when 
suddenly I got my clew. It was not the so-called formula 
of autosuggestion that she was repeating.” 
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“Nor was this all,”’ he said, and stopped, 
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He stopped, choked, was silent. Young 0 
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advanced case. But that, he reflected, was 
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In every one of its manufacturing processes, 
the good Maxwell receives precisely the 


same high-principled treatment which is 
accorded a car produced to sell at three 
times its price. It is built under the close and 
continuous direction of agroup of men who 
have beenassociated with some of the largest 
and finest achievements of the industry. 


The good Maxwellengineincorpor- 
ates high-priced quality and fea- 
tures throughout—Three extra- 
large crankshaft bearings; full pres- 
sure lubrication to main and con- 
necting-rod bearings, through chan- 
nels bored in the crankshaft; all 
rotating and reciprocating parts, 
even to the fly-wheel, minutely 
balanced; pistons light-weight alloy, 


of the split skirt type originated 
by Maxwell. A transmission fit 
for duty in a truck. A rear axle 
as fine in construction, and as 
modern in design, as an axle can 
be built today—Gears chrome 
nickel steel, spiral cut; straddle 
pinion bearings; extra large. ball 
bearings for wheels; heavy gauge 
pressed steel, tubular housing. 


Prices F.O. B. Detroit. Revenue tax to be added: Touring, $885; Roadster, 
$885; Club Coupe, 3985; Sedan, $1335; Four Passenger Coupe, $1235. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

A hard small smile came upon the face of the man he 
questioned. His voice tightened as he replied a little 
indirectly. 

“You are a man somewhat younger than I, Overholt,” 
he said. ‘And I am about to show you something—some- 
thing you will probably remember all your life.” 

They were passing down the long declivity before reach- 
ing the beautiful Lake George—now a cold forbidding 
dead blue sheet. In the distance they saw on the horizon 
the gloomy dark blue mountains against a dirty gray-blue 
sky. But neither noted them. They were considering other 
things. 

““T am going to show you,”’ reiterated the hard mocking 
voice of young Overholt’s companion, “the unwisdom— 
the positive danger of adventures of this kind directed 
against a man in his last illness. Already practically dead!” 
Young Overholt sat speechless. “As I am! A man 
to whom human life means nothing now — practically 
nothing!” 

They were already past the village. The strong-going 
car had boomed up the grade into the first gloomy portals 
of the mountains before young Overholt, overstepping his 
instructions still more, at last cleared his throat and spoke. 

“T wouldn’t—I wouldn’t 
become too excited, Hether- 
ington. Notyet!”’ he urged. 

“What, pray, would it 
take to excite you—if you 
had a wife?”’ asked his com- 
panion with a bitter humor, 
a question that went for the 
time unanswered. 

They passed on in silence 
through an increasing gloom, 
with only slightly slower 
speed upon the more 
crooked roads—young) | 
Mr. Overholt concen- 
trating, devoting him- 
self to his driving, 
drowning in action his 
growing indecision over 
the conflict between his 
apprehension and his 
instructions. The day 
was more and more 
threatening. Every- 
where was the portent 
of impending storm. 

He drove on, hastening 

to avoid it, to arrive at 

his destination before it 
broke—obviously his 

first duty now. The 
man beside him appar- 
ently noticed nothing 

of all this, submerged seemingly in his own purposes, the 
wild current of his developing autosuggestion. 

“T am undecided,” he said, speaking at length aloud as 
they came opposite Schroon Lake. 

Young Overholt again briefly studied him. 

“Whether to kill both—or merely this Spencer.’ 

As he said this, across the lake young Overholt perceived 
a first flash of lightning—the cold disquieting gleam of 
distant lightning across a stone-blue water. 

“Don’t. Don’t get too excited, Hetherington,’ he 
urged. “I am not at liberty to say much—just now! But 
perhaps you will find it not so bad, after all!” 

His efforts at softening the situation were not entirely 
successful. 

“Not so bad!”’ exclaimed his passenger, with a hard sus- 
picious glance. 

“Entirely different, perhaps, from what you think!” 
ventured young Overholt, going on now as far as he felt 
that good faith justified. 

“Tt will be entirely different,’ replied his companion 
dryly, ‘from what they think!’’ 

And reaching down into the pocket of his greatcoat he 
placed his hand apparently upon the same object there 
which he was handling just before the beginning of their 
journey. As yet, however, he did not bring it out, but 
contented himself, it seemed, with fondling it. 

“They made a great mistake,’ he repeated—‘“‘a great 
mistake in choosing for their insult a man already doomed 
to death and who, incidentally, is not unskilled in the use 
of firearms.”’ 

And now at last he drew forth from his greatcoat pocket 
the object young Mr. Overholt had been dreading from the 
first to see—a long blue-barreled automatic pistol, of the 
type used for target practice. 

“Don’t!” said young Overholt hastily. 
thing up!” 

“Put it up, why?” asked the other, with a marked note 
of hostility now in his veice. 

Overholt, for the moment thinking of no valuable 
answer that he could make, was again still—occupied by 
his driving and his forebodings. He saw, each moment 


“Put that 
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more clearly, the delicacy of the position into which he had 
been and was still being drawn in this affair. To interfere, 
to stop the progress of this so-called cure, would, in case 
of failure in any degree, not only mark him as a man who 
did not keep his deliberately given promise but perhaps 
permanently estrange him from one whom least of all 
he desired to be estranged from—even temporarily. Yet, 
on the other hand, how far could this suggestion thing go 
on—without great danger, not only to this man but to 
others? 

The gloom of his reflections was intensified, no doubt 
promoted by his surroundings. They were now in the 
heart of the gloomy gray-scarred mountains. The day still 
darkened; beside them the sheer slopes shouldered the 
low sky, the ever-lowering clouds. 

“Tt looks bad,” said young Mr. Overholt, gazing up in 
anxiety. 

“Tt’s the equinoctial storm,”’ responded his companion 
with an indifferent upward glance. 

And now his driver, glancing down at a dial on the cowl, 
gave an exclamation of disgust. 

“We'll have to stop,” he said, “at the next gasoline 
station. We'll have to get more gas before we get too 
far into this wilderness.”’ 


“Be Quiet! I Have Warned You!" Said the Deadly Voice From Behind Him 


To this his companion, engrossed in his own thoughts, 
made no reply, but sat, apparently caressing his long 
weapon—a favorite weapon, young Overholt assumed, in 
his pistol range. 

The man remained in the same indifferent and preoccu- 
pied lethargy while the tank was being filled at the wayside 
gasoline station. It was only when the proprietor had gone 
back inside for change that he aroused himself—his atten- 
tion apparently caught by some object in a tree. 

“Not unskilled,” he said, his mind apparently going back 
to his earlier words, ‘‘ with firearms!”’ 

He raised himself. A great rigidity seized his spare frame 
as he extended hisright arm with the long-barreled weapon. 
Following its direction with his eyes his companion per- 
ceived a woodpecker attached to the side of the oak, en- 
gaged in its nervous jerky search for food. 

“As, for instance,” said the pistol expert slowly, as one 
does while taking aim, and fired. 

The woodpecker fell dead. 

“Don’t,” exclaimed young Overholt 
“Don’t work yourself up like this!’’ 

- The other eyed him steadily, coldly. 

“For you'll find perhaps,” said young Overholt hastily— 
“you'll find perhaps when you get there—you may find 
perhaps—that there are, perhaps, at least extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” 

He saw, himself, that hampered as he was by his instruc- 
tions, his pledges in this thing, his choice of words had not 
been fortunate. But he did not realize until he saw the 
other’s face how little his sincere effort had improved the 
situation. 

“Extenuating circumstances!” repeated the other in a 
strange choking voice. It was a long time before he with- 
drew his glittering and hostile eyes. 

But fortunately there were other matters to be thought 
of. The proprietor of the gasoline station now interrupted 
them, bringing out his change. A wind, the wan precursor 
of the coming storm, came driving the quick dust down the 
now vividly gray road. A first spat of rain fell. 

“It’s coming!” exclaimed young Mr. Overholt, snatch- 
ing in his gears, his thoughts upon the steep and greasy road 


involuntarily. 
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through those navy-blue mountains that disay 
the gray-blue clouds. 

“How far is it now to where we are going? ' 
will find them?”’ asked his companion. 

“ About an hour and a half—to the hotel—y 
Stop 

“Come on!” 

The eagerness of that cry jarred in a way on: 
holt’s nerves, Yet there was nothing to do no 
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He had small time now to pay to this poor vi 
autosuggestion stunt beside him, or to his } 
alarming and eccentric manifestations of its « 
work was cut out for him in climbing and desc 
cide Hill—especially below the turning point 
where the signboard announces to drivers: 
Throw into first gear!’ 

Yet he could not but hear the continued con’ 
the man beside him in the car, the progress 0 
suggestion, his speculations on the immediate 

“You have seen,” he said, still handling his lo 
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myself! Everything practically that a rifle ¢ 
instance,” he continued, shouting a little abo 
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The man with the long-handled weapon in 
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(Continued on Page 148) 
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on your first professional make-up. Some class to you, 
Your Majesty.” 

“Some class to you,”’ Molly returned quickly. ‘“‘I’ll 
never forget or stop being grateful for the way you’ve 
worked, teaching me the 
vaudeville game. You’ve 
been wonderful.” 

“That goes double,” I 
laughed. ‘Don’t be giving 
me too much credit. Good 
boy-and-girl acts like ours 
are teamed by Providence. 
The double acts that get 
to the top and stay there 
season after season prove 
that. They’re almost all 
married couples.” 

“You mean that only— 
only married double acts 
get very far?” 

“Oh, no! But if they 
don’t marry, the only teams 
that make much of a place 
for themselves are the teams 
that keep their personal re- 
lations on astrictly business 
basis. Like those two out 
there,” I said, pointing to 
Carrie Carter and Billy 
Manton, pulling laughs 
with a rube sketch. 
“‘They’re positive poison to 
each other. Carrie hasn’t 
spoken to Manton except 
on business for three years. 
But they know there are 
more shekels to be banked 
by sticking than by split- 
ting, so they keep working 
together.” 

“Strictly business,”’ 
Molly murmured, her eyes 
dark with some thought. 

“It’s the answer in vaude- 
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perfectly curved lips, but nobody ever com- 
2 box office on that account. She’d learned 
iKe-up which from the front looked exactly 
al, delicate, creamy-tinted skin. She had 
escing gracefulness which enabled her to 
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simple—along with her partner. 

ner hair and the fire in her big dark eyes there 
conspicuously short about Her Majesty’s 
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Y, unobtrusively determined, it advertised 
that when brains were being given out 
wasn’t asleep outside on the doorstep. 
y of newspaper notices to prove that I’m 
hairy ape, but because of Her Majesty’s 


society breeding and general demeanor I’d never figured 
myself as even approaching her class. She had discovered 
how she stood with me, though, when she stumbled across 
a lyric I’d written to a tune she played for me, a lyric 
plentifully bestrewed with words that rimed with Molly 
and love. She’d called it adorable and had acted quite 
sentimental for a few minutes. But knowing Molly was 
impulsive and tender-hearted, the next day I tied up a lot 
of impetuous thoughts in a wet blanket, tossed them out 
the window and, playing safe, kept our conversations 
thereafter on general topics. 

It hadn’t been hard. Molly always stopped at the best 
hotel in every town, while I stopped at the best I could 
find for the price I wanted to pay. What with lunches 
after the show with other folks on the bill, or maybe a 
card game, about the only times I was alone with Molly 
were during the morning rehearsals I called two or three 
days a week. 

I was thinking more of the Palace, New York, date 
which Sam had wired he’d got us than the matinée that 
day when the buzzer in my room warned me that the act 
we followed was on. 

“Good luck,’’ Molly smiled when I reached the stage. 

“We'll have it,’ I grinned. “And two weeks from today 
we'll be frolicking at the Palace, up among the lofty ones, 
only a week or two over six months from the time you put 


It was—our Palace contracts. I took one look at the 
salary figure and broke out into loud cries of anguish. 

“Look!” I showed Molly. ‘‘Sam’s let them cut our 
salary almost in half.” 

“In half?’’ Molly echoed. ‘‘Why?” 

“Most acts—all new acts—have to stand a salary cut at 
the Palace; at most of the New York houses in fact. 
There’s a lot of honor and prestige to be got out of a 
Palace date, and nobody knows it any better than the 
office. But I’ll live till my whiskers curl around my knees 
before I’ll let them take out a gouge like this.” 

“What can you do?” 

“Wire Sam Kovich to get us more money or take us off 
the bill.’’ 

“Take us off—the Palace bill?’’ Molly’s voice rose in 
dismay. 

“T’ll make Sam believe it anyway.” 

It was a satisfaction to show Molly the wire I received 
from Sam the next day saying he’d got fifty dollars put 
back on our salary and was going to the hospital to recu- 
perate. 

“Now we're all right, aren’t we?’’ Molly asked. 

I shook my head. 

‘Sam has been very careful not to tell us what spot on 
the bill he booked us for. That listens as though they were 
planning to Number-Two us.” 
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“We couldn’t expect much better, could we, Chick?” 

“We couldn’t get much worse. We’re no cabaret act, 
used to making good above the clatter of dishes and silver- 
ware. Do you think you could enthrall a steady stream 
of late-comers, slamming down seats on all our comedy 
points?” 

““No-o. But acts do make good on second.” 

“Not our kind. It would be suicide to try it.” 

Wednesday Sam wired we were programmed third. I 
smelled fish. We were an act in one, meaning that instead 
of using the full stage we worked on the apron, the five to 
seven feet of stage between the footlights and a drop cur- 
tain hung in the first entrance, or one. The approved 
method of laying out a vaudeville bill is to open with a 
full-stage act, acrobats or a dumb act. Following that, 
an act in one to permit the stage hands time to strike the 
stage setting used by the first act and set up the scenery 
for the third, almost invariably full-stage act. In other 
words, beginning with a full-stage act, the bill alternates 
between acts in one and acts requiring more stage room. 

So, ‘Wire me Palace program as laid out,” I tele- 
graphed Sam. 

Came his answer the next day, Thursday: “Overture, 
Thompson’s Tumblers, Wills and Stedman.” 

“Wrong,” I shot back, sore that Sam should try to put 
over the old trick of calling the overture by the orchestra 
the first number on the bill: “Overture, Thompson’s 
Tumblers, one to fill.’’ 

“Are you with me?” I asked Molly, telling her what I’d 
done. 

““You’re running the act,’”’ she said, giving me a look the 
meaning of which I was supposed to guess. 

Knowing how hard she 
was hoping Sam would be 
able to have the spot shifted 
made it all the harder for 
me to show her Sam’s an- 
swer. 

“Bill all set,” it read. 

’ No change possible. You 
can get over on second. 
Don’t be foolish.”’ 

“What are you going to 
do?” asked Molly, droop- 
ing with disappointment. 

“Take Sam’s advice 
about not being foolish— 
and cancel the Palace.” 

It meant morethan losing 
just that week, as Molly 
knew. Sam had booked no 
further time for us, figuring 
that after the managers and 
bookers had seen us at the 
Palace—our big reason for 
going in there—it would be 
easier for him to get us regu- 
lar spots in regular houses at 
regular money. Canceling 
meant that we had no place 
to go when we washed up at 
the Majestic Sunday night. 

And still I knew I was 
right. We stood hardly a 
chance to show the worth 
of our act and its quiet ma- 
terial so early on a bill, even 
if Molly had acquired the 
art of bucking and winning 
over an uninterested audi- 
ence, which she hadn’t. 
Because the Orpheum audi- 
ences had been so soft for 
us, Molly had never had 
really to work on an audi- 
ence. She hadn’t learned 
how to crowd on moresteam 
and plaster her personality 
on the customers, coaxing 
them into liking it. She 
could offer her goods as well 
as anybody I knew, but she 
didn’t know how to make 
the audience take it. 

I was trying tactfully to 
suggest something of the 
sort to Molly when Jerry 
Stimmonds, the Beau 
Brummell of the Chicago 
small-time agents, ap- 
proached us. 

“Introduce me to your 
new partner, Chick,” he 
smiled. Shaking hands with 
Molly, he said, ‘‘I’ve seen 
the act four times, Miss 
Wills. Listen, folks, any 
time you need any fill-in 
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time, three days to break a jump around this part of the 
country, drop me a wire, will you?” 

“You like the act?”’ Molly asked. 

“T could keep it working for twenty years,” Jerry 
smiled. 

Molly, I saw, was on the point of saying something. 
Before I could warn her not to crack anything about our 
having no work in sight, the door man interrupted: 

“Miss Wills, a young fellow to see you. Mr. Lee 
Forsythe.” 

“Lee Forsythe!”’ 

Molly’s little whitened hand trembled slightly as she 
took the bit of pasteboard the door man offered. 

“What will I tell him, Miss Wills?” 

“Ask him—ask him to wait,’’ Molly decided after a 
second. 

“Ts it someone you’d like me to give the bum’s rush to?”’ 
I grinned. 

“No-o, thanks. Will you excuse me, please, Mr. Stim- 
monds?”’ Molly tripped toward her dressing room. 

““A magnet for the Johns, of course,’’ Jerry said, looking 
after her. “Is she hard to handle, Chick?” 

“‘T’ll be better able to tell you after we run up against a 
little tough luck,” I told him. “So far we’ve had nothing 
but gravy.” 

“‘She’s clever, but she’ll never be a real trouper till she’s 
been through the mill,” said Jerry, confirming everything 
I’d been thinking. 

“Which isn’t going to induce me to sign up for any of 
the junk you book around here,” I kidded. 

“At that, I could get you pretty good money,” Jerry 
smiled, walking away to chat with Carrie Carter. 


The Pilgrims Crossed the Heaving Atlantic; the Continental Army Wintered at Valley Forge; 
and Wilis and Stedman Played the Dumps of the Middle West 
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“Mr. Forsythe, an old friend of mine from 
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impression that! 
as it should be. 


soon as I learn 
Thurried toremi 
yourself this ¥ 
Majesty.” 
Early Wedne 
-ing Sam phc 
booked us into t? 
for the followin 
was the last ho! 
York I’d have 
show our act i! 
telling Sam wha! 
(Continued on 


\AS surely as a magnet attracts steel,” we 
- A said in these announcements many 
ionths ago, “a really fine motor car at- 
vacts an eager market in America.” 


‘our most casual observation must have 
evealed to you how thoroughly this con- 
‘ction has been verified by the augmented 
eputation of Peerless since that time. 


Vhat has happened is that Peerless has im- 
osed upon the public consciousness a new 
oception of theterm, ‘really fine motorcar.’ 


uilding upon the fine practices which 
ave always prevailed in Peerless manu- 
icture, it has demonstrated improvement 
ad advancement in points of performance 
yhere improvement and advancement 
vere hardly expected. 
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In a score of ways, it has shown how far 
it excels, registering a superiority distinct, 
definite and discernible. 


It is not as though this were true of the 
Peerless merely in a broad and general sense. 


It is true of the individual Peerless, in 
the hands of the individual owner, because 
the principals of this business consider 
the single owner's satisfaction and friend- 
ship as things to be attained and held 
above all else. 


Peerless today is widely recognized as a 
truly great eight-cylinder car—a recogni- 
tion which is constantly swelling in 
volume—because the end for which we 
work is that each and every Peerless we 
build shall measure up to true greatness. 


Peerless Body, Styles—Four Passenger Touring Phaeton, 82990; Seven Passenger Touring 
Phaeton, #2990; Two Passenger Roadster Coupe, .#3400; Four Passenger Town Coupe, $3600; Four 
Passenger Suburban Coupe, #3550; Five Passenger Town Sedan, #3900; Seven Passenger Suburban 
Sedan, 4090; Five Passenger Berline Limousine, 4390; Four Passenger Opera Brougham, $4900 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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By Primcess Cantacuzene, Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


INCE 1918 I had been hearing both sides of the 
S question. Women in their homes and in their clubs 
had talked of it before me. Men connected with the 
Government had expressed opinions, which I had read or 
to which I had listened with interest, while private citi- 
zens, whether Democrats or Republicans, rich or poor, 
gave their ideas enthusiastically about the League of 
Nations. 

Some people were anxious that American troops and 
American riches should be offered without stint and with- 
out question to Europe; others felt we should give the 
Eastern Hemisphere nothing more, as we were pampering 
and pauperizing the lands across the sea. One group was 
clamoring for the closest treaties, another group was 
fighting entanglements, each side in the controversy 
maintaining that its way of seeing was the only way. 
Generally I found, by asking a simple question, that the 
person noisily recommending one course or the other had 
not read the constitution or covenant of the league, but 
had taken all his information at secondhand from news- 
papers or pamphlets or from talks by lady and gentleman 
lecturers of doubtful efficiency. Two things struck me as 
especially amusing: First, that not having studied for 
themselves these questions, most of the public believed 
their informants used original documents and deep 
thought; and second, that practically everyone was spend- 
ing considerably more time reading and listening to this 
vast propaganda than it would have needed for each 
person to read the articles of the league covenant and the 
articles of the peace treaty. All over the country the pros 
and antis discussed our adherence or our nonadherence to 
the league. A certain number of men and women stood 
hesitating over making a choice. Then the elections of 
1920 came, and proved the majority here was against join- 
ing the League of Nations. I stood on the side lines, 
through my alien citizenship, and still felt I lacked any 
full understanding of the case. I had read the articles of 
the covenant; I had always a deep sympathy for Europe’s 
troubles, yet I didn’t want to see the United States tied to 
the Old World by any definite obligations. 

If I had been forced to vote I would have voted with 
the majority, although I wanted more than did most 
people here to see codperation and good feeling between 
the nations of the Christian world. 

Recently I was talking to a prominent senator from the 
Middle West. He seemed to think that my state of mind 
had been that of the average American on the subject of 
the league, that the noisy, definite proleaguers and anti- 
leaguers had been only minorities; but because of them we 
had had the case presented to us only from extreme points 
of view, while Europe’s comprehension of league obliga- 
tions was quite different from ours. He had been lately 
abroad and had studied the question. I also had spent three 
months recently, traveling about Europe, not studying 
from a theoretical point of view, but merely looking and 
listening to the people over there, and I had encountered 
the League of Nations at many a turn. 


Conflicting Impressions 


ike WORE different garbs, was doing different jobs and 
did them with varying measures of success; but I had 
found it very interesting to compare what I saw and 
heard of it abroad, with the league’s reputation in 
America. 

I went to Europe with the desire, the rather desperate 
hope that I should find, after the struggles and sufferings 
of the past eight years, the League of Nations binding up 
wounds, gathering up débris and generally helping to 
bring about a reign of peaceful prosperity. I sat one 
morning in the league’s assembly and heard a presiding 
official say it was doing just that. He rambled on with 
rather heavily decorated eloquence for forty minutes, 
during which my escort and I wondered if the gentleman 
addressing us had read the morning paper, where we had 
seen accounts of Bolshevik threats in the east and Franco- 
German and Anglo-French difficulties in the west, while 
the dispatches from the south were full of Asia-Minor- 
Turko-Greek battles, destruction and disasters. 

But that was merely one impression, and I had had a 
great variety of them. I was told, for instance, by 
several Frenchmen of weight, that France would have 
greatly preferred treaties with England and America, 
guaranteeing her frontier’s safety, to the more general pro- 
visions of the league. I was told by a representative 
group of Italians that Italy didn’t like much acting with 
the league in the Austrian loan business. They would 
have preferred acting directly. They added that they 
would not have been able to handle the whole of the loan 


by themselves, and in answer to my further question they 
admitted they would have feared and disliked seeing 
England, France or Czecho-Slovakia act separately or in 
partnership against Italy in this matter. So, after all, the 
league seemed a good compromise to rub along with in the 
case of the Austrian loan. 

I first met the league, or some people who belonged to 
it, in Paris, in the shape of a few members of the Repara- 
tions Commission, and finding them quite human and 
ready to answer my questions I begged them to tell me 
a lot about themselves. I gathered they were a little 
excited, for at that time they were still unsuccessful in 
settling the reparations trouble. Their explanations proved 
that Lloyd George had set the original figures too high, 
France was unreasonable, Germany was cynical and un- 
truthful; anyhow, for various reasons they had got 
nowhere in two years or more of work, and as it was at 
one of their moments of crisis that I met them, it was 
natural they should appear somewhat agitated. People 
on the outside in Paris looked at the Reparations Commis- 
sion with tolerant amusement or with impatient criticism: 
“They are the worst of the league; never get anywhere”’; 
“They are very busy and work hard to earn their bread, 
poor things; it isn’t their fault that Europe won’t do 
what they propose”—were phrases constantly used in 
connection with them. 


Things Already Accomplished 


NE man connected with the reparations group was an 

American. A delightful person, who had been in Paris 
through and since the war, he had watched with sympa- 
thetic eyes the troubles of Europe develop. He asked me 
if I had any theory as to why American people felt as 
they did against the league. “You are like I am,’’ he con- 
tinued. “‘We have been enough on each side of the ocean 
to see this question without bitterness or prejudice, and I 
am free to confess I don’t know what has happened to our 
compatriots; nor why they show themselves so over- 
whelmingly against the league idea. After all, it came 
from America.” 

I explained the growing opposition I had noticed in the 
United States, and said I thought the proleague propa- 
gandists had been too violent in giving their estimates and 
making their claims of the good a league would do, and in 
calling for complete surrender of national interests and 
independence to a rather hazardous chance at inter- 
national Utopia. I held up the failures of the Reparations 
Commission as an example. I asserted my own sympathy 
with the Americans’ feeling about steering clear of grave 
obligations when one could not foresee what the other 
parties to the contract might do. Almost all the European 
countries were too hysterical to be depended on for sane 
action or detached discussion whenever their own affairs 
were at stake. I added that I thought the great mass who 
had voted against joining the league were for codperating 
with Europe and helping the world in generous measure. 

Then my new friend said that the European countries 
do not expect other than moral defensive measures to be 
taken in case of aggression. France needed physical 
protection and she had asked it, and had hoped to get it, 
through her separate and more definite treaties with Eng- 
land and the United States. But Europe knows itself, and 
does not regard the millennium as having arrived. It 

«only hoped for a step in the right direction, and with all 
its admitted weakness the league seemed to offer that. 
There was no talk abroad of reservations, but everyone 
knew and knows that revision and changes must come 
frequently as time passes and any arrangement is put to 
the test. 

“You will be told this reparation group is wasting time. 
Maybe it hasn’t done all it could, but I know after watch- 
ing it for several years, that it has at least prevented open 
rupture on a number of occasions. That is something, and 
the real league organizations have done much more. Go 
to the Saar and to Upper Silesia and into parts of old 
Austria which are now independent nations. Go to the 
league’s assembly in Geneva. Then after looking at all 
those things, come back to Paris; and we will have 
another talk.” 

So I went. I was armed with letters to a variety of 
people, both proleaguers and antileaguers, in different 
cities where I was to stop. This following the league trail 
over the Old World’s highways was one of the most enter- 
taining occupations of my long foreign journey. The 
variety of experience and the exhibitions of anger, sadness 
or mirth were most instructive; and I came back with two 
absolute convictions: That America and Europe, in spite 
of their close association in recent years, still needed a lot 


of explaining to each other; and that if th 
get together without illusions or prejudice, 
mutually be tremendously useful. On a ba; 
sense, with fair gains and fair concessions all 
could be done by each country for the oth 
obtained by each nation from the others, tha 
way; but in spite of this obvious truth, it js 
job almost impossible to men, to bring th 
our world to a calmer state of mind an 
receptive to this fact. 

I started my trip with a pilgrimage over + 
regions of France. There the hardest-heart; 
the sorrows of a people who watched cou 
frightful destruction of their towns and yill; 
came back to live in a hideous desert and y 
There is an unconquerable lump in one’s t} 
ously during the journey, and the one comfc 
is that of the friendly codperation among ; 
who in various ways are helping France to | 

I stopped at Strasburg for a rest and to dc 
after the experiences of our French motor tr 
come through the mining regions of the § 
its curious government, formed of five 
three of whom are neutrals, one of who 
one of whom is a Saarite. I had had. 
von Moltke, who is Minister of Instructio 
the Saar. Danish by birth, he was admi 
fit this difficult position, the most diffie 
all that complicated machinery which y 
Versailles Treaty or the league to hi 
earth’s sorest spots. Unfortunately, - 
away from Saarbriicken at the time I w 
the opportunity to question a number of 
to observe what was happening in the 
which is to live a life apart for fifteen } 
indicate by a plebiscite whether it wishes 
Germany or to France. It is a land with 
interesting history, originally a part, I thir 
Flemish dukedom, conquered by Louis XI 
had heen fortified by the kings of France 
on the French frontier for years, prote 
against encroachment by the Central Euro] 


Al Page of Saar Histe 


HE peoples of the Saar, much broke 

the Great conquered them, seemed 
French administration, and Napoleon W 
realizing the value of good administrati 
development had done much after the F 
to open up the mines and to develop the 
of this little land. The French claim that tl 
of the country, which was given to the Ge 
Peace of 1815, have remained French, althc 
Pomeranian emigrants since 1871 especial! 
some of the cities seem predominant 
no opportunity to discuss this matter 
inhabitants of the rural districts, but certai 
population in Saarbriicken itself, from 
the entrance of the city to the chambe 
in the hotel, spoke German in prefere 
of the German type and seemed entire 
German in their manners. The peasantry 0 
the streets seemed to be of a type apart, ne 
nor French, for in general they were of more 
than Germans, but considerably larger th 
men usually. They had sharp delicate 
they were blond and blue-eyed as a rul 
a mixture of blood between the two r 
type belongs to neither France nor 
Flemish, no one could tell me. We 
noting, too, that these people lived in cm 
manner than do the German peasants, with 
mass of farm implements and manure heap: 
homes, and with their animals and children | 
playing in the spaces between houses or out ¢ 
streets. -., 

The villages had a type all their own, lik 
tants, with neither the quiet elegance of : 
settlements, where lace curtains and flowers 
nor with the solid comfort and thrifty loo 
towns. 

In official reports as well as in articles of n 
nature the French claim the change of adm 
Saar mines from German hands to theirs | 
mines more productive. They claim, 00, 
coal in quality has been greatly augmented, 
engineers they sent in as early as a few mon 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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The Brougham #1375 


at factory 


Buy a Complete Closed Car 


The new Oldsmobile Brougham at $1375 has no equal 
in value and completeness 


When we say that the 5-passenger Olds- 
mobile Brougham is the most complete 
closed car of its type and price, we hope 
you will challenge our statement. We want 
you to check the Brougham, point by point, 


with cars of this type and get the facts at 
first hand. 


Keeping the low price of the Brougham in 
mind, try to find the equal of these 
remarkable features: 


All Steel Covered Body. No panels of com- 
position materials to warp and deteriorate 
rapidly. The Brougham is paneled in steel 
from floor to roof. You are entitled to 
standard closed body construction. 


Front Seats are Pullman Type Chairs. The 
front seats are used the most—we have 
made them fully as comfortable as the wide 
rear seat, with soft upholstery, deep springs 
and high non-folding backs. 


Luggage Should be Under Cover. The locked 
luggage compartment under the deck at 
the rear is just right for two traveling bags. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Price Range: Fours—$975 to $1595 ; Eights—$1375 to $2025 f.o.b. Lansing 


Some © B 


Headlights that Spell Safety, The headlights 
are brilliant and powerful, yet legal in every 
state. The anti-glare corrugations in the 
reflectors make lenses and visors obsolete. 
A distinctive Oldsmobile feature. 


Match this Equipment. Heater, door locks, 
cowl ventilator, sun visor, windshield 
wiper, high grade upholstery, satin silvered 
hardware, cowl lamps, nickeled radiator, 
one-piece crown fenders, transmission lock, 
dome light, window lifters and shades, 
walnut steering wheel and walnut finished 
instrument board. 


Chassis Endorsed by General Motors. Built 
by Oldsmobile and approved by General 
Motors—a double assurance of high quality 
—the Brougham Four chassis is famous for 
its economy and endurance records. Its 
wheelbase of 115’’ is in contrast to the 110”’ 
wheelbase average of all competitive fours. 


Measured by the only impartial yardstick 
—comparison—the Brougham is the su- 
preme price-value opportunity in complete 
closed cars. 
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Armistice were of real benefit to the whole region, over- 
coming a great many difficulties in the varied problems 
they faced. Making friends with the people, these French 
representatives established better economic conditions of 
life and considerably developed both safety and comfort 
in the mines. They changed the whole of the adminis- 
trative organization, making it less expensive and smaller 
in personnel than had been the German, and they estab- 
lished complete unity of direction. Apparently the French 
are immensely satisfied with results, both as to production 
and administration. On the other hand, Germans with 
whom I talked say the people of the Saar region are dis- 
contented under French rule, that they prefer belonging 
to Germany, and that there is general resistance, which 
after fifteen years will be shown in an overwhelming vote 
expressing a desire to return to German citizenship. The 
French contend all salaries have been raised among the 
workmen and that since the time when France took hold 
many complicated questions have been settled in connec- 
tion with the Hrsatz food miners and their families were still 
receiving since the wartime. The French administration 
having established the franc instead of the mark in paying 
for labor has been an advantage, and it is claimed that ow- 
ing to their diplomacy no strikes have occurred and that 
the Saar region has remained uninfluenced, even by the 
difficulties in Lorraine. About five hundred workmen’s 
houses were built in 1920—giving over a thousand lodg- 
ings at low prices to workmen’s families, while better care 
has been taken of the health and safety of the workmen. 
Accidents have diminished in remarkable manner since 
French authority handled the mines. 

We were struck, as we drove through the long street of 
continuous dwellings from Saarlouis to Saarbriicken, by 
the extreme darkness after evening had come on. The 
streets were scarcely lighted though it was a Saturday 
night, and under ordinary circumstances in France the 
whole population would have been out, sitting about 
tables in cafés or on the street, with music, dancing and 
Singing going on. All through this district, though, silence 
reigned, save for the tramcars or the occasional toot of 
an automobile and the noises of machines in the great 
factories. The country we had been through earlier in the 
day had seemed so friendly and so rich that we were 
struck by this change. Although the factories looked 
large and prosperous, and the great mines were working 
full steam, there seemed to be a strange, silent, waiting 
people about us. It was hard to tell what could be the 
matter, what they were waiting for. 

I made some inquiries at Saarbriicken itself, and dis- 
covered several things that gave food for reflection. A 
young Frenchman whom I questioned said: ‘‘The Saar is 
one of France’s greatest problems.” I asked if it was not a 
wonderfully rich country and he replied by asking if it was 
not proof of France’s splendid self-control that no damage 
had been done there, when so much destruction might 
have occurred. Then he sighed and added, “Compare it 
with our own devastated mine regions around Lens and 
farther north.’’ A French officer said that he and all the 
others of the French who live in Saarbriicken got away 
whenever they could on holidays, as they did not like the 
city’s mentality. It was dull and unsympathetic, and 
they went into the country to breathe freely. 

A policeman of whom we asked our road to the hotel 
showed it to us by pushing roughly into the car, and taking 
his seat between Count de Maupasand the chauffeur. Both 
these were highly indignant, but kept their temper and 
amiability throughout the experience. It must have been 
a strain on their manners. The servants in the hotel were 
also exceedingly arrogant, especially about getting their 
tips. The hotel was one of the dirtiest I have ever seen and 
was decorated in frightful taste. It was a large, corner, 
stone structure, with much gilt, heavy panelings, and 
painted in crude colors, badly combined. 


Hardships of Hotel Life 


Qe bedrooms Were done in heavy browns and reds, with 
much furniture that was not needed, and all practical 
comforts lacking. The bedclothes and beds were clean, but 
there was only a single towel in my room, and when I rang 
for more I had the surprise of a curt announcement from 
the chambermaid that one was allowed each person, and 
that the management was very severe about it. On my 
offer of a tip for a second towel she said she would see; 
she thought she might bring one. As a matter of fact 
she appeared the next day, just as we were leaving the 
hotel, with a clean towel in her hand, and seemed greatly 
surprised to learn that I had long since obtained clean 
towels from the concierge, who had received the tip I had 
originally offered her for the exploit of producing them. 
There were two large, heavily framed mirrors in my 
room, one hanging too high to see oneself, and the other 
standing in a dark corner. Neither my bowl nor the wash- 
stand had been cleaned for many weeks, nor had the room 
been swept recently. It took much longer dressing under 
such conditions; for I hesitated to put anything down on 
a piece of furniture, and still more to pick it up again. 
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When we met around the breakfast table the next morning 
we looked a discouraged party by a single night in such 
conditions. 

In the dining room there was a wild glare of electric 
light, a mechanical piano going, and there were panels of 
olive and salmon colored paper on the walls with orange 
and green embroidered curtains. The latter had just been 
newly put up; and a number of the hotel people were 
standing about admiring them at intervals during the 
hour we took over our dinner. The food was fairly good. 
It was the first time we had used German marks and we 
discovered we had eaten sufficient supper to pile up a total 
running into the thousands. After all, the thousands 
represented only three or four dollars. When my cousin 
paid his bill next morning the head waiter insisted that 
tips for all the house should be given to him; and he 
looked very sullen when we insisted on distributing our 
money direct to the various people who had served us. 
The man claimed 25 per cent should be turned in to him 
outside the 25 per cent charged for service on the bill, and 
that he should do the dividing. 

There were several groups in the dining room who 
looked worth studying. Dapper French officers with their 
families ate in silence and departed quickly. There were 
some rather noisy people; one family group evidently 
bent on celebrating a betrothal were drinking a health to 
young fiancés, who sat together, observed by their rela- 
tions. Here and there a man or a couple of distinctly Ger- 
man type sat talking quietly and eating very coarsely. 
They seemed to feel at home. 


Al Prize Worth Working For 


ff hese main impression I retained of the Saar region was 
of the real beauty of the country and the landscape, with 
the tranquil distinction of the rural people in villages we 
traversed. An extraordinary fact was that, although this 
was a mining and industrial district, there seemed very 
little to make one think about it, save in the one long street 
from Saarlouis to Saarbriicken. All the rest of the country 
seemed altogether picturesque, fertile and lovely. The 
sharp contrast between city and country life struck one. 
Through Lorraine, the Saar and Alsace the poplar trees 
habitually to be found on French highways were changed 
into apple trees, laden with fruit. The apples were ripe, 
the branches drooped within one’s reach, and by their sheer 
richness reminded one of old Renaissance frescoes. It gave 
the country an air of hospitality that was quite charming. 
The impression was driven home by the aspect of the fields 
covered with bumper crops or luscious grass on which fat 
cattle fed luxuriously. Here and there, red-roofed villages, 
like those in fairytale picture books, brought an added 
note of color. Running from Metz into the Saar region, 
we approached the edge of a fine plateau which ended in an 
abrupt descent. There, spread before us, lay Saarlouis, 
the mining city, with the green fields ending only at the 
very edge of the great shafts, around which rows of factory 
chimneys smoked. As far as the eye could reach the 
valley stretched its signs of riches on the earth’s surface 
as well as of greater riches brought up from beneath. I 
have never had an impression of material wealth so 
strongly painted, and it seemed remarkable to think this 
country could be hanging midway between the Germans 
and the French, have its future so uncertain, yet its in- 
habitants content. Both Germans and French are prob- 
ably doing propaganda work, and one can’t wonder at 
their desire to hold onto this bit of Central Europe, which, 
unaffected by the war, represents so rich a prize. One 
grows curious over the political circumstances that are 
influencing these people, and I hoped to meet some of the 
influential men who could tell me more of what was hap- 
pening in the Saar region. 

Our final day in Alsace-Lorraine made a delightful trip, 
in contrast to what I had seen in the puzzling industrial 
portions. There were gay valleys, with graceful ancient 
bridges arched across the river. Old chateaux still stood 
on the hills, where in their day they as historic fortresses 
defended France. There are a few war scars on the walls 
of certain houses, but almost no ruins. At one point on a 
hill a German dugout or trench series had been built 
of concrete. It looked like an ancient stronghold. 
It was by far the heaviest and most powerful forti- 
fication of this type we saw. I noticed another variation 
in the building of the peasants’ houses. They stood along 
the streets, touching one another, and were quite large 
edifices, all under one roof. They were built in three sec- 
tions, the right-hand one, generally two stories high, being 
occupied by the owners, the central section forming an 
open barn in which hay and grain were kept in a single 
space running from ground to roof, and the left-hand side 
being a stable, where cows, horses and pigs were kept 
together. This completed the Noah’s-ark effect. I saw 
very little of any gardens, though occasionally through an 
open door or around the corner of a street small vegetable 
gardens were visible, and I noticed the family lived on the 
rear side of the house, probably to avoid the stench which 
rose from the collected disorder of the village streets. I 
missed the garden full of flowers which in France would 
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have replaced all this; and the roof lines , 
shaped houses were much less attractive tha 
picturesqueness of French homes. 

We suffered endless complications over hg 
registered to enter the Saar region. It was 
officials there were not quite used to motor 
men asked if we were taking in cigarettes an 
able things, and on our assurance that that 
case they asked to see our passports. As 
created a sensation, since few passport ay 
able to read the first page, written in Ry 
rarely occurs to them to look for the transla 
It was found on investigation and with 
rules were complied with, so, after explanat 
inspection of the French and American pass 
ing to the other members of our party, we wer, 
in order and were allowed to proceed on our 

It was the same in leaving the Saar dist; 
into Alsace. French officials apparently we 
had done a great deal of shopping, buying wi 
German marks things we were trying to bring 
It took the united efforts of our party to pe 
that as we had only entered the Saar regi 
night and it was still quite early Sunday 
could not in this time have done much sho] 
crossing the frontier safely our agreeable Fre 
ion confided to me that he had managed to 
hundred cigarettes. 

He said, “It delights a Frenchman to ab 
fidence of his own government somehow, bu: 
does our government no harm, and our cus| 
know perfectly we are doing it. After expos' 
such things, officials invariably overlook th 
gives us French such pleasure!” he adde 
argument. 

Short as the distance is from Saarbriicken 1 
the road lies through the heart of one of B 
smiling districts, and I enjoyed the day’s mm 
One thing that gave me continuous pleasure 
ment all through this trip was the series of r 
inns we passed. Even in the sadder region 
signboard of an inn had hung on some ruin 
was always a gay tempting name, speaking 
good spirits of the host within. There was Th 
Sings, The Meeting of the Friends, To You 
Spirits, To the Happy Reunion and To the D 
I saw only one name seeming to suggest any 
blous times the country had lived through. Th: 
called The Inn of the Wooden Leg, and since 
attached to a gay little building smothered : 
was not overdreary. I wondered if any other 
have such sunny qualities or carry on such cl 
tions through all the war and reconstruction 


A Tardy Discovery 


ERMAN and French people were mixed th 

as in the Saar and lived harmoniously. I] 
example of their attitude one day when I wen 
at Strasburg to buy one of the famous patés d 
better than any others in all the world. Them 
forward to serve me spoke in French, but I 
he was blond and that he spoke with some he 
with quite a marked accent. 

After a few words exchanged, I said to him 
“You don’t speak French very easily, and I 
long time in Austria, so I speak German flue 
not well. Shall we use that tongue?” 

He brightened and replied, “Yes, madam 
true I speak French badly, but you see I have 
a German and spoke only that language before 
serving seven years in the German Army, and 
wounded in the war, I find myself to be Frent 

I continued, ‘‘ Yes, that must seem very st 
not know how you all make out, changing you 
and your patriotism in that manner.” 

“Yes, it is very strange,’ he answered, an 
on for a time. 

He told me how he had been wounded an 
soon I felt I was well repaid for having bous 
from him. He gave me a glimpse of the | 
chology of his people, who overnight had bec 
from German, and to whom patriotism, fo 
thing, now had to be made over, to join the 0 
found myself thankful I did not belong toa di 
from generation to generation the frontier 
backward and forward. : 

On the whole, I found the morale good am« 
people. They had lived together through cent 
themselves Alsatians, though some were 
German in their sympathies. The young and 
tive stenographer I had, told me of her situat 
of her family. French-Alsatians, they were, 8 
her father and mother had brought her up to 
and ‘‘Oh! Madam, there are many such as W 
only waiting for an escape from the German 
1870. The people here are really Alsatian, the 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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The engineering and manufacturing 
genius that today is responsible for the 
creation of the world’s best automobiles 
naturally is most exacting in its selection 
of electrical equipment. 


That is why the Lincoln —like nearly 
all other fine motor cars—is equipped 
with America’s leading starting, 
lighting and ignition system— Delco. 


Wa 
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| THe Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, Ouro, U.S. A. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Gr ¢ 


Al Senator of the Old School 


HE first families of the South have always been 
T [Mretuctan to apply the phrase “‘a gentleman and a 

scholar’”’ to individuals who did not possess certain 
fundamental qualifications. Among these qualifications 
may be mentioned the possession of commodious planta- 
tions, preferably cotton plantations, an extreme sensitive- 
ness concerning the honor of himself and his kin, an 
instinctive abhorrence for the Republican Party and all its 
works, a marked willingness to fight at any and all times 
for any cause that seems good, a large number of ancestors 
who have made notable contributions to the well-being of 
the South, a wide acquaintance with the classics and the 
ability to quote therefrom with precision and fluency, a 
thorough knowledge of the law of the land, a strong de- 
termination publicly to express dislike for offensive persons 
and measures, a complete command of invective in all its 
branches, an inexhaustible supply of hospitality, generosity 
and sentiment, and enough eloquence, religion and card 
sense to make himself a welcome and honored guest in any 
circle at all. 

In the old days, for one reason or another, it frequently 
happened that Southern States were represented in.the 
United States Senate by men who could be called both 
gentlemen and scholars without starting an argument 
anywhere in the South. Today the gentleman and scholar 
of the old school, as measured by the standards of the first 
families below the Mason and Dixon’s Line, is vanishing 
from the United States Senate with more vanishing power 
than that possessed by the American bison, and almost 
as much as that ascribed to the great auk. 

Some people blame this unfortunate state of affairs on 
the high price of cotton plantations; still others on the 
direct-primary law, which so often permits demagogues to 
get further, nowadays, than statesmen. Whatever the 
reason, there are gentlemen from the South in the Senate, 
and there are scholars from the South in the Senate; but 
the last gentleman and scholar of the old school departed 
from the Senate Chamber on March 4, 1923, when John 
Sharp Williams, Democrat, of Yazoo County, Mississippi, 
voluntarily gave up the desk and chair once occupied by 
Jefferson Davis and repaired to his home near Yazoo City 
to devote himself to the varied pursuits of a cotton planter 
and to the reading of about as many books each day as 
Henry James used to produce each decade. 


Orator and Keen Debater 


T HAS not been the usual thing for gentlemen and 

scholars to retire voluntarily from the United States 
Senate; but much of the conversation that emerges from 
senatorial lips in these effete days can scarcely be classed 
as either stimulating or elevating. Book lovers, therefore, 
sometimes prefer to read books rather than listen to the 
sages of the Senate in action. John Sharp Williams is a 
book lover; and it is that fact, probably, which led him to 
remark not long since that he would rather be a dog and 
bay the moon than remain a member of the United States 
Senate as at present constituted. 

The records show that the branch of the Williams family, 
of which John Sharp Williams is the direct descendant, 
emerged from the mountains of Wales in a healthy and 
active state in the year 1678, and arrived in Hanover 
“ounty, Virginia, in the same year, thus qualifying in the 
copper-riveted and air-tight group sometimes known as 
the First Families of Virginia. 

Being fresh from the mountains, however, the Williams 
family found itself somewhat oppressed by the muggy 
climate of Virginia and moved on up to Yadkin County, 
North Carolina. At this point appears the first but not the 
last member of the Williams family to get a national repu- 
tation as a fighter, said member being John Williams, who, 
in addition to being the great-great-grandfather of John 
Sharp Williams, was captain of the Hillsboro, North Caro- 
lina, Minute Men and subsequently colonel of the Ninth 
Carolina Line Regiment. ; 

Having duly accounted for the proper number of King 
George’s cohorts, Colonel Williams was appointed by the 
North Carolina Legislature to the position of surveyor- 
general of Western North Carolina lands, which were 
situated in what is now the state of Tennessee. So the 
Williams family moved over into Tennessee, where its 
* members became even more prominent and wealthy than 
they had previously been, and where they retained their 
prominence and wealth with Welsh thoroughness, and 
tenacity. The gentleman who is somewhat loosely referred 
to by present-day Williamses as Uncle Robert Williams, but 
who was the uncle of John Sharp Williams’ grandfather, 
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was appointed governor of the territory of Mississippi 
before the territory was divided into Mississippi and Ala- 
bama; and in this way the Williams family established 
connections in Mississippi. 

John Sharp Williams was born in Memphis, Tennessee, 
in 1854. His father was colonel of the Twenty-seventh 
Tennessee Volunteers, Confederate States Army, and was 
killed in the Battle of Shiloh. His mother, who had died, 
was from Mississippi; so when Memphis was threatened 
with capture by the Federal Army, his family took him to 
his mother’s homestead in Yazoo County, Mississippi. 

Southern boys whose fathers died through the agency 
of Northern bullets were remarkably free from any pas- 
sionate devotion to the North; and John Sharp Williams 
was no exception ‘to the rule. When he had absorbed the 
education that the South afforded through various private 
schools, the Kentucky Military Institute, the University 
of the South and the University of Virginia, he was still 
bothered by a slightly uneducated feeling. Being an unre- 
constructed rebel of the most unreconstructed type, it was 
impossible for him to alleviate this feeling at any Northern 
university; and he therefore set off for the University of 
Heidelberg, carefully dodging the city of Washington on 
his way in order that he might not be forced to see the 
hated symbol of the conqueror floating over the nation’s 
capitol. 

He spent two years at Heidelberg; and then he came 
back home and studied law at the University of Virginia 
and with a Memphis law firm. As a result, at the age of 
twenty-three, he was licensed to practice in the courts of 
law and chancery of Shelby County, Tennessee. 

As a further result, he had laid the foundation of his 
education with such success that while he was a member 
of the United States Senate he was almost universally 
regarded as being without a peer in sustained logic and 
eloquence, in strength in running debate, in his knowledge 
of the origin of politics, of political science, of the history 
of nations and of the classics, and in his fund of general and 
accurate information—and he was so regarded, too, in 
spite of the presence of that celebrated Massachusetts 
institution, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, with his accom- 
panying smoke screen of eleven university degrees and 
nineteen bulky books. 

At the age of twenty-four he went back to Yazoo City 
and practiced his profession and indulged in the various 
pursuits which are customarily pursued by the wealthy, 
gentlemanly and scholarly cotton planter, and otherwise 


behaved as a gentleman and a scholar should 
in November, 1892, he was elected 
Congress, following which he was reélee 
sistence and enthusiasm that many 
Northerners too, for that matter—began + 
he would be flowing up to Washington fr 
long after the Mississippi River had ceased 
Gulf of Mexico. 4 

He had no sooner entered the Hous 
tives than he burst into eloquent speect 
sought to oppose this rambunctious y 
cotton plantations of the distant South 
pain and chagrin that the keenness o 
sufficient to remove the hide from a 
in long, quivering strips. é 


The Senator in Ac t d 


INCE that time many a master of iny 

House and the Senate has confidenth 
tongues with him, only to limp painfully 
tion in the nearest cloakroom and appl 
blisters raised by the stinging Williams. 
tion to rising to the position of Demoer 
the House, John Sharp Williams was h 
for Speaker of the House in the Fifty: 
and Sixtieth Congresses—a period when} 
House was almost as important a figure 
of the United States. On January 23, 19 
to the United States Senate by the Missi 
and on April 4, 1911, he took his seat, 
by chance or by coincidence, but becaus 
and determined demands which he mad 
unreconstructed and rebellious manne 
occupied by Jefferson Davis when that 
tleman, scholar and leader of a lost ea’ 
in the Senate. In 1916 he was reno 
to the Senate without opposition. 

John Sharp Williams frequently dece 
struck souls from Coot Point, Maine, an¢ 
New York, who entered the Senate galle 
the Senate floor populated with sta 
height, all busy debating with one ano 
syllables long. They were not greatly i 
Sharp Williams when he shambled throu 
opposite the Vice President’s rostrum, 2 
apparent helplessness, with his shock of 
old gray suit that looked as though it 
ever since the Civil War, and as thoug 
been used as common carriers for du 
heavy weights since the Cleveland Adn 
were they particularly thrilled or stirred 
supporting himself on adjacent desks 
wearily over to a senator who might be 
senators with his own particular bra 
took up a sitting or a standing position : 
front of the speaker. Sometimes the 
heard asking who the rude little old mat 
tude was more respectful, however, w 
make replies to speeches in the waverin 
junction with his white hair and m 
seem so much like Mark Twain. 

In spite of the two years that he spent 
ing an impressionable period of his life, h 
that sympathy for the Germans that 
afflicted so many Americans who had 
three days on the far side of the Rhine. — 
has always complained, haven’t enougl 
interest him. 

On April 4, 1917, Senator Robert 
Wisconsin, made a long speech in the 
United States entering the war. John She 
had listened carefully, then rose and deliv: 
remarks in the direction of Senator La 
were pointed so successfully that La Follet 
acknowledged his existence by either wo 

John Sharp Williams was never one of 
of Southern Democrats who believe in 
tariff on nothing except the things that 2 
in the South. One of his distinguished ¢ 
day ranting and ramping for a high 
cotton, which is the same sort of cotton 
raises on his Mississippi plantations; | 
the ramper discovered that he did not I 
support. 

“Tt is a very strange thing,” bawled t 
the senator opposes this tax when he h 
of long-staple cotton!” a 

(Continued on Page 58 
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SINGLE-SIX FOUR PASSENGER COUPE 


To realize the pronounced advan- 
tages of the Packard Fuelizer, the 
experienced driver has only to make 
a personal test. 


The Packard operates with an 
amazing smoothness under most ad- 
verse conditions, when even the 
finest of other motors ‘‘loads”’ 
“chokes” or “backfires.” 


The Single-Six starts more quickly 
and easily. It warms up without 
any manipulation and long wait. It 
accelerates with summer speed. And 
it always gives three to four miles per 
gallon better mileage: 


bd 


These are qualities which belong 
exclusively to Packard. 


Because the Fuelizer is a patented 
Packard feature. 


These are superiorities which the 
owner of a Packard SingleSix ap- 
preciates as basic factors of Packard 
excellence. 


But only when he steps from his 
Single-Six into any other car, does 
he realize the full extent of Packard 
leadership—in smoothness, com- 
fort, ease of handling and economy. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, 32485 


at Detroit 
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that the average American 

knows almost as much about 
the British tariff as the average 
Englishman knows of the Consti- 
tution of the United States— 
that is to say, practically 
nothing—then it should be useful 
within the compass of a brief 
article to describe how Great Britain 
passed from protection to free trade 
and remained a free-trade country un- 
til 1914; how the war supplied British 
protectionists with an opportunity, 
and how they used it; and how, since 
the war, with varying fortunes, the 
controversy between free traders and 
protectionists has continued. 

In the United States it is, I believe, cur- 
rently supposed that since 1914 this little 
island has encircled its shores and ports with 
a high tariff wall to protect its manufactur- 
ers from the competition of their rivals on the 
continent of Europe and in the United States. 
This opinion is erroneous. Asa matter of fact 
neither British agriculture nor any of our great 
staple industries has received any protection 
whatever. Of all the food and raw materials 
and manufactured articles which enter British 
ports day by day, only a very tiny percentage are subject 
to protective duties, and the revenue derived from those 
duties is almost negligible when compared with the total 
revenue from customs and excise. Opposition to the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act by free traders of all parties in 
Great Britain has been so vigorous that the noise of their 
protests has reverberated all over the world; and foreigners 
reading telegraphic reports of protectionist victories in the 
House of Commons may be excused for imagining that we 
have reverted to the system which existed previous to the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846. But the industries sched- 
uled for protection under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act are of small importance and few in number. Accord- 
ing to a recent official statement the whole revenue derived 
from them so far is only £60,000! Of this petty sum the 
greater part was contributed by a duty on fabric gloves. 


I: I AM right in suspecting 


Smith and Cobden Influence 


Briel the first nine months of the year 1922 imports 
into Great Britain from foreign countries were valued 
at £493,000,000, and imports from British possessions at 
£235,000,000. The great bulk of these imports entered 
duty free. In fact Great Britain is still substantially a 
free-trade country, though—as we shall see—several highly 
protective duties have been imposed by coalition govern- 
ments since the war, and these are still in operation. 

To a student of economic 
history no more instructive 
inquiry could be prescribed 
than the contrast between 
British and American com- 
mercial policies during the 
century that followed the 
Declaration of Independence. 
At first very slowly, after- 
wards by rapid and decisive 
steps, Great Britain adopted 
the principles of Adam Smith; 
whereas the American colo- 
nies, united into a great inde- 
pendent republic, built up by 
fits and starts a protective 
tariff—at first low, now very 
high—on practically all man- 
ufactured goods, in accord- 
ance with the principles laid 
down by Alexander Hamilton. 

British progress towards a 
liberal commercial policy, be- 
gun by Pitt, who was a dis- 
ciple of Adam Smith, was 
retarded by the French wars 
and by the enormous strength 
of the landed interests, who 
demanded and received high 
protection for the wheat, 
barley and oats on which their 
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rents depended. Their political supremacy was shaken by 
the Reform Bill of 1832, which transferred ultimate power 
to the middle classes. At that time the population was 
rapidly growing; there was no new land to develop, and 
millions of our people had to manufacture or starve. 
Everything depended on the development of our foreign 
trade, and in a few years British manufacturers and ship- 
owners were convinced by the logic of Cobden and the 
eloquence of Bright that the path to prosperity lay through 
a reduction in the costs of living and production, which 
could be achieved only by a repeal of the corn laws and 
navigation acts and by the complete emancipation of 
business and commerce from all restrictions and protective 
duties. 

The fundamental argument for free trade as expounded 
by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations—1776—and by 
Cobden in his campaign speeches between 1840 and 1846 
rests on the principle of the division of labor. From this 
principle is derived by a logical corollary the doctrine that 
every individual should be free not only to manufacture 
whatever he is most competent to produce but also to 
exchange his surplus product freely with any other indi- 
vidual in any other part of the world. The policy of 
obstructing this free exchange by restrictions and pro- 
hibitions or by tariffs imposed partly for revenue had been 
adopted everywhere; but Cobden urged that a policy of 
free imports would make production so cheap in England 
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that British goods wo 
abled to surmount ho; 
and would exchange or 
terms for the raw mat 
we required for our sto 
our mills. Cobden aggo 
trade with peace and 
among nations. Helo, 
fully toa time not far di 
there would be an economi 
united states, of the work 
tolls, customs duties or | 
would be laid upon internat 
merce any more than the 
upon interstate commercein 
ican Union. Pr 
The wonderful prospe 
followed the adoption of 
opinions by successive British go 
has always been cited as a stron 
argument for free trade. But the 
of a protective tariff have alway 
that the growth of prosperity in 
States and in Germany between 
1914 was equally astounding. That 
does not in the least trouble a sei 
trader; for he attributes the pro 
Germany to the tariff union of m 
states that were previously protect 
one another; and he attributes the prosperity of 
States to the fact that it is the largest and ri 
trade area in the world—a grand union of f 
states, one of them larger than Germany, tw 
more populous than Holland, freely exchanging t 
ucts and manufactures without let or hindrane 
lieves that if the racial animosities and militar 
of Europe would permit a similar free-trade 
United States of Europe—to be formed, such 
prosperity would begin in the Old World as woul 
relieve its governments from bankruptcy and it 
ants from famine. if 
5 


¢ 
Early Rumblings of the Protection 
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T WAS a Conservative statesman, Sir Robert - 

convinced by the arguments of Cobden, aban 
Tory principle of protection, abolished hundreds « 
the ’40’s of the last century, and finally, in 1846 
the corn laws. The Whig government which fo 
pealed the navigation acts; and in 1851 Disraeli 
parliamentary leader of the Die Hard Tories, thr 
sponge, declaring callously that protection was 
damned. From that time until 1903 free trade 
nized by both parties and by all leading sta! 
settled policy of Great Britain, though a majorit 
lords and farmers sighed for the good old days 0 
laws and longed fo 
toration of a tariff c 
cereals. 

Mr. Gladstone’s 
notably those of | 
1860, swept away al 
protection and colon 
ence from the Britis 
is true that in additi 
complaints of the 
who always grumb 
were times, as, for ex 
1884-85 and in 1891- 
a so-called fair-tra 
tion, often associate: 
metallism, found fav 
unsuccessful manu: 
who wanted a cure 
prices and begged { 
tion from the che: 
which, they said, W 
dumped on our shore 
man, Belgian and - 
manufacturers. zn 

But it was not unt 
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DonpGeE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


As Spring days approach, the demand for Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car mounts swiftly. 


Dodge Brothers one problem, at present, is not 
how many Touring Cars they can sell, but how 
many they can build. 


Never was public approval of Dodge Brothers 
product more obvious, and never was it more 
richly deserved. 


Improvements, rarely spoken of but constantly 
being made, have brought the car to a state 
of perfection which can only be described 
as remarkable, even for Dodge Brothers. 


Every part which takes a major strain 
is built of chrome vanadium steel. 
Many more pieces of alloy steel are used 
in vital parts than normal wear requires. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 


~ mmoles arcaeacssaasatt 


With the tragra nce 
Red (edar Heartwood 


Nature gave generously to the 
heart of the cedar tree. Her 
deft fingers traced a fairy grain- 
ing in soft, sunset tints. She 
touched it with a magic perma- 
nence, and perfumed it with subtle 
scents. 


LANE has fashioned this “‘Wood 
of the Ages’ into lasting cedar 


chests. Panels are inseparably 
dovetailed. Corners are inter- 
locked. Tops are dust-proof; 


bottoms damp-proof. The moth- 
preventing aroma is kept inside the 
chest for generations. 


Cushioned, a LANE Cedar Chest 
provides a charming window seat 
or convenient lounge at the foot 
of a bed. A corner in the living- 
room, a nook in an upstairs hall- 
way and many other places be- 
tween basement and attic sug- 
gest the decorative warmth and 
lasting utility of a LANE Red F 
Cedar Chest. 

LANE Chests may be bought as low as 


from $12 to $15 upwards. Made in 
many sizes and designs. For perma- 


nence as well as fragrant beauly see that 
the name, LANE, is burned inside the 
lid of the chest you buy. If your dealer 


or department store cannot supply you, 
write to us for name of dealer who can. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 


Formerly 
The Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
Starting as a radical and free trader he 
joined the Unionist Party when Mr. Glad- 
stone embraced homerule. Then as Colonial 
Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s administra- 
tion he became an ardent imperialist and 
conjured up the vision of a Zollverein for 
the British Empire. On May 15, 1903, 
Chamberlain astonished the country by 
launching a scheme of imperial preference. 
Its weak points were soon discovered. It 
involved a duty on food, but offered no 
special attractions to British manufactur- 
ers. He said on that occasion: ‘‘What do 
the colonies ask? They ask a preference on 
their particular products. You cannot in 
my opinion give them a preference on raw 
material. Therefore, if you wish to 
have preference, if you wish to prevent sep- 
aration, you must put a tax on food.”’ Thus 
an agitation against free trade, which raged 
on political platforms for the next three 
years, was started on the basis of imperial 
sentiment. 

Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain had forgotten 
that a scheme of imperial taxation had lost 
Great Britain its American colonies. Per- 
haps he was uncomfortably aware that his 
policy during the South African War had 
alienated the sympathies of the majority of 
the people of Cape Colony. Perhaps he 
thought that the Boer War, already becom- 
ing unpopular, would be forgotten if he 
could somehow make his countrymen be- 
lieve that the colonies were about to sep2- 
rate from the mother country, and that he 
had evolved a plan that would save the em- 
pire from a then imaginary catastrophe. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Duke of Devonshire and several other 
important members of the cabinet were 
staunch free traders, and were determined 
to resist these propcsals for altering the fis- 
cal system of the country. Mr. Balfour, 
who had succeeded his uncle as Prime Min- 
ister, endeavored to prevent a schism in the 
cabinet; but eventually, on September six- 
teenth of the same year, 1903, he accepted 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation on the 
ground that public opinion was not yet ripe 
for food taxes, however well adapted they 
might be to preserve the empire. 


The Prophet of Gloom 


Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain had been 
busily organizing all the forces of protec- 
tion, and had received from some of his aris- 
tocratic friends, as well as from a number of 
manufacturers and leading financiers, enor- 
mous subscriptions to a campaign fund. A 
league was formed at Birmingham, which 
ultimately took the name of the Tariff Re- 
form League. By a supreme stroke of au- 
dacity the telegraphic address chosen was 
“Consistency, Birmingham’’—as if people 
were likely to forget that Mr. Chamberlain 
was once a staunch free trader and a 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet. A 
commission was appointed to draw up a 
scientific tariff, for which the German tariff 
was to serve asa model. Mr. Chamberlain 
started the campaign at Glasgow on Oc- 
tober 6, 1903, and developed his proposals 
at a series of big meetings in the great towns. 
It soon appeared that he was suggesting not 
merely a scheme of colonial preference for 
the benefit of the colonies but a system of 
protective duties on all foreign imports ex- 
cept raw materials. He declared that free 
trade, however successful at first, ought now 
to be abandoned; that foreign countries 
with protectionist tariffs were rapidly forg- 
ing ahead; that British manufactures had 
been losing ground since the boom year of 
1872, and that all our great industries were 
either actually ruined or doomed to destruc- 
tion. 

I may quote one brief passage as an ex- 
ample of the melancholy gospel which Mr. 
Chamberlain preached to the country: 
“ Agriculture, the greatest of all our indus- 
tries, has been practically destroyed; the 
sugar industry is gone; silk has gone; iron 
is threatened; wool is threatened; cotton 
will go. At the present time these industries, 
and the workingmen who depend on them, 
are like sheep in a fold. One by one they 
allow themselves to be led out to slaughter, 
and there is no combination, no apparent 
prevision of what is in store for them.” 
Even shipping, he said, was falling back, 
and minor industries were being strangled 
by foreign competition. He professed to 
believe that import duties would be paid by 
the foreigner, and described them as a toll 
that foreign importers ought to pay ‘‘for the 
privilege of trading with us.” 

This new doctrine of full-blown’ protec- 


| tion was received by our manufacturers and 
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agriculturists with more enthusiasm than 
the original scheme of colonial preference 
which it reénforced; but even the dialecti- 
cal skill of Mr. Chamberlain could not hide 
the inconsistencies of his argument. In 
fact he was trying to attract to his side 
irreconcilable interests. If, as he told the 
general consumer, import duties did not 
raise prices, how could a tax on foreign food- 
stuffs benefit either colonial or home pro- 
ducers, or a tax on foreign manufactures 
help the depressed trades of the United 
Kingdom? If the foreigner paid the duty, 
why need raw materials be admitted free? 
If the consumer did not pay it, why need he 
promise that bacon, “‘the food of the poor,”’ 
should be exempt? 


Balfour’s Difficult Course 


These and many other equally awkward 
questions were driven home by free trad- 
ers in the press and on the platform; nor 
were they ever satisfactorily answered. 
The “raging, tearing propaganda” of Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Tariff Reform League 
was indeed resisted and ‘criticized not only 
by his political opponents but by such non- 
party organizations as the Cobden Club, by 
leading bankers and financiers, and by 
nearly all our professors of economics. The 
effect on the political world was sensational. 
The Liberal Party, weakened of late years 
by dissensions over the Irish question and 
the Boer War, found active accord in defense 
of free trade. Labor and trade-unionist 
leaders were almost unanimous in holding 
that the lot of the wage-earning classes, with 
all its then present disadvantages, would 
become harder, and their spending power 
less, under tariff reform. The Irish Na- 
tionalist Party, though taking little part in 
the economic controversy, was in no mood 
to accept a scheme framed rather for Bir- 
mingham than for Ireland by a bitter 
opponent of home rule. Thus liberalism, 
labor and nationalism were ranged against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. On the 
other side, though, a majority of the Con- 
servatives and Unionists who had embraced 
imperialism and admired Mr. Chamberlain 
accepted the new policy, some with enthusi- 
asm, others with reluctance. There was 
also a considerable minority—which in- 
cluded some of the ablest and most re- 
spected members of the party—who stood 
by free trade. They were called free fooders, 
as being opposed to any tax on food prod- 
ucts. 

The position of Mr. Balfour was now very 
difficult. For though Mr. Chamberlain 
swung the Unionist ship round to protec- 
tion he was not its official pilot. Mr. Bal- 
four was Prime Minister, and during his 
remaining period of office—May, 1908, to 
December, 1905—he succeeded by subtle 
dialectics in maintaining fiscal views so 
delicately balanced that each section of his 
party could interpret them in its own favor. 
He allowed Mr. Chamberlain to leave the 
government; but he also accepted a little 
later the resignation of five free-trade 
colleagues, and promoted Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain to the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Balfour published a pamphlet 
on the question, containing two of his 
recent speeches, and an essay entitled Eco- 
nomic Notes on Insular Free Trade. It 
seemed to be the work of a political casuist 
who accepted the abstract theories of free 
trade; but it was expressed with enough of 
qualification and hesitation to give some 
encouragement to mild tariff reformers. In 
spite of trade depression he held that the 
existing position was not unsatisfactory, 
but, he wrote, “I ask the optimists to study 
tendencies—the dynamics, not the statics, 
of trade and manufactures. The ocean we 
are navigating is smooth enough, but where 
are we being driven by the tides?” On the 
whole in this opening stage of the campaign 
protectionist politicians got only cold com- 
fort from Mr. Balfour, and his skepticism 
was afterwards justified; for the record of 
British imports and exports from that time 
to 1914 shattered the statistical basis of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s gloomy vaticinations. 

Meanwhile the campaign went forward. 
Mr. Chamberlain traveled with terrific en- 
ergy from town to town, laying stress in 
each district on the difficulties that beset 
some local industry and the benefit that 
would accrue to it from his proposed tariff. 
His organization, the Tariff Reform League, 
which perished unlamented a few months 
ago, raised very large sums of money from 
anonymous donors, and held a commission 
of inquiry into the various industries of the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of fram- 
ing a suitable tariff. 
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but Unionist candidates in the North of 
England and Scotland found that it had 
not allayed the doubts and fears of 
electors. Mr. Balfour thereupon resorted 
to a new device. The referendum had 
already been suggested as a means of 
settling disputes between the two houses; 
it was now to serve as a convenient shelf 
for the tariff policy. At a great meeting in 
the Albert Hall on November 26, 1910, Mr. 
Balfour declared, as leader of the Unionist 
Party: ‘I have not the least objection to 
submit the principles of tariff reform to a 
referendum.” The audience greeted the 
announcement with loud cheers. “‘ This has 
won us the election!” cried some enthu- 
siasts. But they were mistaken. The 
elections of December, 1910, brought prac- 
tically no change in the position of parties. 
A majority about as large as in the previous 
election was returned to oppose tariff re- 
form, to pass home rule and to curtail the 
powers of the House of Lords. 

This result placed Mr. Balfour in a diffi- 
cult position. Mr. Chamberlain, who still 
issued messages from his seclusion, had 
never approved of the referendum proposal, 
and the tariff reformers as a whole had 
accepted it only as an electioneering de- 
vice. They were fully determined to use 
any future majority, by whatever means 
obtained, as an instrument for the passing 
of tariff reform; and now that Mr. Bal- 
four’s device had failed they proceeded to 
reject both the leader and his referendum. 

In November, 1911, Mr. Balfour found 
his position as leader of the Unionist 
Party untenable, owing to the hostility of 
the Tariff Reform League. He therefore 
resigned, and Mr. Bonar Law, a strong 
tariff reformer, committed to the full Bir- 
mingham program, was chosen in his place 
to lead the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, Lord Lansdowne—a member 
of the Cobden Club—remaining leader in 
the House of Lords. The Unionist Party 
now seemed for the first time to be offi- 
cially committed to the full program of 
protection and imperial preference. In 
December, 1911, Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
said they proposed to put a 5 per cent duty 
on foreign foodstuffs and an average of 10 
per cent on foreign manufactures. Mr. 
Bonar Law added a few days later: “For 
some years we have kept the flag flying, 
and if there is any sincerity in political life, 
this is not the time, and, at all events, Iam 
not the man to haul down the flag.” But 
in the same speech he added that food 
taxes would not be imposed unless and 
until, after a colonial conference, the gov- 
ernments of the Dominions requested the 
home government to impose them. Thus 
the invidious function of imposing food 
taxes in Great Britain was to be transferred 
from the British ministry to the govern- 
ments of the self-governing colonies! 


A Quick Shift on Food Taxes 


The proposal was very badly received in 
the British and colonial press; and as the 
by-elections were just then rather favorable 
to the Unionists, the tariff-reform section 
determined to sweep away the one remain- 
ing obstacle—that is, the referendum 
pledge, which, as we have seen, had been 
given at the last general election by Mr. 
Balfour, and had afterwards been renewed 
by Lord Lansdowne. Accordingly at a 
party meeting in November, 1912, the 
pledge was formally withdrawn by Lord 
Lansdowne. Mr. Bonar Law, who followed, 
described tariff reform as ‘our first con- 
structive plank,” and said plainly, “Food 
taxes will be necessary.” 

There was great enthusiasm at the meet- 
ing. But a few days later the Unionist 
Party suffered a severe defeat at an im- 
portant by-election in Lancashire; and this 
disappointment was freely attributed to 
the unpopularity of tariff reform. Then 
suddenly two of the leading provincial 
newspapers, followed by the Times, the 
Telegraph and the Daily Mail, began to 
revive the old free-trade heresy, which was 
supposed to have been persecuted out of 
existence, though still professed by a few 
recalcitrants. When Parliament met, Union- 
ist members were canvassed in the lobby, 
and all but twenty were found to be opposed 
to the taxation of food! A panic seized the 
party, and it was declared that the next gen- 
eral election could not be won unless the 
food taxes were dropped. 

Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law 
threatened to resign rather than haul down 
the flag which they had raised in Novem- 
ber; but a memorial signed by all except 
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five of the Unionist members in the House 
of Commons was presented to them in 
January begging them to retain the leader- 
ship and to postpone the imposition of 
new duties upon foodstuffs until after they 
had been submitted to the electors. After 
anxious consultations Mr. Bonar Law and 
Lord Lansdowne decided to acquiesce, and 
a new compact between the leaders and the 
party was formulated by Mr. Bonar Law 
in a speech at Edinburgh. 

Such was the position of tariff reform on 
the eve of the Great War. 


The Free Traders Betrayed 


The story of free trade and protection 


in Britain since that fatal month of . 


August, 1914, when Armageddon began, 
is complicated, obscure and, I am bound to 
say, disheartening to those who put their 
trust in the veracity and fidelity of party 
leaders. A war of such dimensions and such 
intensity, waged with the ferocity of sav- 
ages and with all the devilish ingenuity 
of scientific chemists and mechanics, was 
bound not only to destroy human life at an 
unprecedented rate but also to play havoc 
with the public finance, the money, the 
credit and the private commerce of all the 
belligerents. 

In May, 1915, the Liberal administration 
of Mr. Asquith, having failed to conduct 
the war with any conspicuous measure of 
success, either in France or at Gallipoli, 
suddenly found itself exposed to criticism 
in Parliament. Accordingly, to conciliate 
his critics and retain his post at the head 
of affairs, Mr. Asquith found it necessary or 
expedient to form a coalition government; 
so he threw overboard Lord Haldane and 
a number of his other colleagues, to make 
room for Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and other leading 
Unionists. 

Mr. Asquith assured his supporters at a 
party meeting that the coalition was only 
intended to secure national unity and 
unanimity during the war; that the prin- 
ciples of the party and of the party leaders 
remained unaltered. Home rulers and 
unionists, free traders and tariff reformers, 
would mutually respect one another’s opin- 
ions and in no wise violate the conscience of 
their supporters. It was understood that 
all domestic controversies would be put 
into cold storage; and as there was a large 
majority of professed free traders in the 
House of Commons there would seem to 
have been no cause for anxiety on that 
score. British industries indeed were enjoy- 
ing for the first time in their lives complete 
exemption from German competition. Be- 
sides, the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. McKenna, had always been noted for 
meticulous austerity as a free trader. In 
fact he had won his political spurs by the 
tenacity with which he had once fought 
against a customs duty conferring a minute 
and almost imperceptible advantage on the 
home as against the foreign manufacturers 
of tobacco. To the amazement and indig- 
nation of free traders, however, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna, with the approval of Mr. Asquith 
and the support of his other Liberal col- 
leagues, introduced in his very next budget 
33.38 per cent duties, without any corre- 
sponding excise, on clocks, watches and 
parts thereof; on motorcars, bicycles, tricy- 
cles and parts thereof, including magnetos 
but not tires; on musical instruments 
and parts thereof, including phonographs 
and records; and lastly, on cinemato- 
graph films at the following rates: Blank 
film one half penny per foot, positive 
one penny per foot, and negatives five 
pence per foot. It was also proposed to 
include hats, but this was defeated by vio- 
lent French protests. 

The docility of the Liberal Party on this 
occasion was very surprising. Most of 
them obeyed the party whip or abstained 
from voting. They were assured, indeed, 
that the duties had no protectionist motive 
and that they were imposed to check im- 
ports of luxuries and to save ship space. 
But prohibition would have served both 
purposes better, and the selection of 
watches, to save space, was well calculated 
to arouse suspicion in the minds of even 
guileless partisans. Mr. Bonar Law, the 
leading protectionist, promised that as soon 
as the war was over the duties should be 
withdrawn—a pledge which has been hon- 
ored in the breach. 

If Mr. Asquith, instead of forming a 
coalition, had allowed the Unionists to suc- 
ceed him free trade would not have been 
endangered. The principle was overthrown 
in the house of its friends, and the citadel 
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best illustrations of what he meant by key 
For the benefit of these indus- 


power to prohibit the import of competing 
foreign goods except under license, and at 
the same time to prevent excessive profits 
where the import price was considerably 
lower than that of the homemade article. 
When Parliament met again, in the late 
autumn, the government introduced an 
antidumping bill; but it had a very bad 
reception. It was condemned by business 
men all over the country. About the same 
time Mr. Justice Sankey decided that one 
or two import restrictions which had been 
retained to shield key industries were 
illegal and invalid. The government had 
not even the courage to lodge an appeal 
against this judgment. The whole embargo 
and license system was thus declared il- 
legal, and the antidumping bill was shortly 
afterwards allowed to die a natural death. 
In 1919, therefore, free traders won all 
along the line. The only traces of protec- 
tion left in the fiscal system of the country 
were Mr. McKenna’s protective duties, 
which had been made preferential by Mr. 


| Austen Chamberlain. 


The Fight for Decontrol 


In truth British business men after the 
war were in astate of rebellion against gov- 
ernment interference with trade and ship- 
ping. They were determined to get rid of 
it; and the bureaucracy, fearful of being 
reduced in numbers, was equally deter- 
mined to cling to all the powers and controls 
over internal and external trade that it had 
acquired during the war. The fight against 
bureaucracy for the decontrol of business 
was therefore the chief note of British 
politics in 1920. In such an atmosphere 
the protectionist claims and pretensions of 
infant industries and key industries and 
unsuccessful industries did not receive much 
attention. However, the government prom- 
ised that a bill giving protection to the 
dye-manufacturing industry would be in- 
troduced later in the session. As the Prime 
Minister put it, ‘‘the House of Commons 
would be asked to honor the pledges given 
by the government when the British Dye 
Stuffs Corporation was founded.” The bill, 
entitled the Dye Stuffs Import Regulation 
Bill, was introduced in December. It was 
a protectionist measure; but Mr. Asquith 
spiked the guns of the Independent Liberal 
Party by declining to vote against it, as his 
hands were tied by his own previous utter- 
ances. The Free Trade Union passed a 
strong resolution against it; but the bill 
was carried by a large majority, composed 
of Unionists and Coalition Liberals. The 
result of this measure has been very preju- 
dicial to the textile industries, which require 
a free supply of the very best colors at 
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world-market prices. The bill has raised 
artificially the price of inferior British dyes 
and has placed the supply of the best Ger- 
man dyes under the control of government 
officials. 

Before coming to the last protectionist 
measure of Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition gov- 
ernment a previous incident should be re- 
called. In June, 1916, Mr. Asquith and his 
Liberal colleague, Mr. Runciman, then Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, as spokesmen 
of the British Government, promoted the 
notorious Paris Resolutions, which included: 

Measures for blacklisting and destroying 
enemy trade in neutral countries; 

Measures for boycotting enemy trade 
during the reconstruction after the war; 

Permanent measures of protection for 
safeguarding essential industries. 

After the Armistice and peace, whenever 
the Independent Liberals attacked minis- 
ters for dabbling in protection, they in- 
variably retorted that they were merely 
carrying out the doctrines of the Paris 
Resolutions and following the wise guid- 
ance of Mr. Asquith, the leader of the 
Independent Liberal Party. 

Though Mr. Asquith, as we have seen, 
could not deny that he was committed to 
the support of the Dyes Act, he has ex- 
plained that the Paris Resolutions were 
framed to deal with the possibility of the 
German menace continuing after the war. 
As the peace has reduced Germany to im- 
potence and bankruptcy, and as German 
exports are less than half what they were 
before the war, the exigencies contemplated 
in the Paris Resolutions have not been 
called into existence, and the policy there- 
fore ought to be allowed to drop. But as 
the elections of December, 1918, had re- 
turned a large Conservative and Protection- 
ist majority to the House of Commons, Mr. 
Lloyd George was impelled in the parlia- 
mentary session of 1921 again to call in aid 
the Paris Resolutions in order to justify 
another deviation from the path of free 
trade. The German Reparations Act was 
passed nominally for the purpose of extract- 
ing the German indemnity, and is perhaps 
the most fantastic example of the new pro- 
tection. It has been a complete failure, and 
we may pass on at once to the Safeguarding 
of Industries Bill. It was introduced by 
two resolutions. The first resolution pro- 
vided that a customs duty of 33.3 per cent 
ad valorem should be imposed on nine 
classes of articles supposed to be key in- 
dustries essential to success in war. These 
included optical glass, laboratory porce- 
lain, hosiery latch needles, metallic tungs- 
ten, and all synthetic organic chemicals. 
The second resolution provided that a 
similar duty should be imposed on articles 
offered for sale in the United Kingdom at 
prices below the cost of production or at 
prices below those at which similar goods 
can be profitably manufactured in the 
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e Airdrome of the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey. 


~The two oreatest travel thrills — 


Wrights in the air and Marmons on land” 


By F. B. RENTSCHLER, 


President, Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey 
Builders of Wright Aircraft Engines 


“In choosing a car for personal driving, my final se- 
lection was a Marmon Speedster. . I was influenced 
primarily by the fact that I consider the six cylinder 
Marmon engine by far the most desirable type for a 
motor car. In my opinion, it is supreme in design and 
workmanship. I have carefully compared all types. 


“In the selection of a sedan for Mrs. Rentschler, the 


deciding factors were ease of driving and control, 
smooth riding qualities and attractive and practical 
coachwork. So her car is a Marmon, also. 


““The daily use of these cars more than fulfills our 
expectations. Both cars are a new sensation in motor- 
ing, not only in daily routine service, but particularly 
for long distance touring. "They afford constant, 
economical service. 


“‘T understand that a national survey of hundreds of 
Marmons shows the average monthly cost is only 


$4.71 for mechanical maintenance. This coincides 


with my own experience.’’ 


It is significant that the president of this company 
which builds one of the highest grade aircraft engines 
in America chooses the Marmon motor for his own 
use—on land. 


Marmon engineers are in accord with leading engi- 
neers throughout the world, including the Rolls-Royce 
of England, Minerva of Belgium, Renault of France, 
Hispano-Suiza of.Spain, Mercedes of Germany and 
Fiat of Italy, that the six-cylinder power plant is in- 
herently better fitted than any other for smoothness, 
quietness, power and absence of vibration. 


Marmon miles are trouble-less miles. That it is the car 
which delivers constant uninterrupted service to the 
owner under all conditions is shown by our nation- 
wide investigation of owners’ mechanical maintenance 
costs. [he average for 1922-23 Marmons serviced in 
Marmon service stations is $4.71 per car per month. 


To own a Marmon is to possess the finest form of 
transportation at the lowest cost per mile. 
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SIKCO 
the Office 
Easy Chair 


Chairs That Say 
“Set Ye Down’”’ 


The modern business man knows the 
value of a courteous, friendly wel- 
come extended to every one who 
enters his office— whether the visitor 
is a salesman or acash customer. It 
is decidedly ‘‘ good business’”’ to have 
in your reception room the kind of 
chairs that seem tosay “‘Set yedown.”’ 


It is equally good business to provide 
comfortable chairs for yourself and 
your office force. 


We've got a little story to tell about just that 
sort of chair—the Sikco line of office easy 
chairs. The kind of chair that gives that 
comfort of body so necessary to maximum 
efficiency of mind. 


Somewhere near you there is a Sikes dealer 
who would like to tell you about Sikco’s ex- 
clusive design of seat, arms and back, made 
to conform to the natural curves of the body 
—the comfortable roundness. of every edge 
and corner—about their extra sturdy con- 
struction, the quality of genuine quartered 
oak or real Northern birch in mahogany 
finish which goes to their making, their high 
degree of finish. 


If you don’t know who is the Sikes dealer in 
your city, ask us. 


Sis 
SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DHILADELPHIA 


FOR 60 YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also made in every 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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TRAILING THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Alsatian patois, a mixture of French and 
German, but resembling German more. 
The language has been left to them now. 
They still speak patois whenever they can, 
and for the rest we are delighted to be 
French.” 

I asked her if the French Government 
had been gentle with the people, and spoke 
of the expulsion of German subjects which 
I had heard of as occurring recently. 

She replied: ‘‘Yes, a few were expelled, 
some being allowed to return later; but 
the expulsion was adhered to only for those 
who were actively engaged in German 
propaganda, and who were attempting to 
make disorder. All well-behaved Germans 
among the inhabitants were left in peace 
and seem content.” 

One wonders what the next phase in this 
queer tangle is going to be. I fancy people 
of provinces that have been given and 
taken on either side are less bitter about 
it than the Germans of the hinterland 
Germany of today, who feel they have lost 
the revenue of these lands and the political 
power that belonged to the great prewar 
empire. France has gathered in these 
riches, taking over with them many grave 
problems, for the Germans carry on con- 
stant propaganda. They assert that Alsace 
and Lorraine held a rich, comfortable popu- 
lation under their rule, whereas France 
with her debts and troubles is anxious to 
draw on these people for money. She 
must do so to live, and she counts on the 
patriotism of the Saar as well as Alsace and 
Lorraine. As a rule, France is not alto- 
gether a happy colonizer, but officials in 
these three places cannot afford to show 
prejudice, and can be permitted no nery- 
ousness if their work is to succeed. 


German Plaints 


In Berlin one hears Germans talk of 
what they consider frightfully unfair condi- 
tions. They cannot and do not object to 
propaganda, they say, but they are noisily 
indignant over French activities. They 
claim the peace treaty specified there 
should be no military occupation of the 
Saar and that policing should be done by a 
small local or neutral force of less than 
two hundred men, whereas France has 
actually, according to the Germans, made 
a total military occupation and has never 
moved her troops out. I saw some French 
officers in Saarbriicken at the hotel, and a 
certain number of French soldiers were 
moving about the streets, but they did not 
seem to be stopping there with any pleas- 
ure. I told my German informants this, 
but they waxed indignant. If the League 
of Nations was to administrate the Saar ac- 
cording to rules it had laid down, it should 
not permit the French military occupation, 
they contended. 

The Germans are very bitter about the 
League of Nations. Whenever the question 
is raised as to what the league has done, all 
Germans go to pieces at once. They find it 
a weak instrument, doing harm both by its 
weakness and by its prejudices, and they say 
it is run entirely by the Allies for their own 
purposes and advantages. One German 
whom I had known quite well and who 
spoke frankly with me, said with great ve- 
hemence: ‘‘The Saar administration is an 
example of this. Versailles said it should be 
a neutral government by a neutral group for 
fifteen years, then the plebiscite should be 
made. The Saar is presided over by our en- 
emy now. It is naturally prejudiced, there- 
fore, against the Germans; French soldiers 
have not been withdrawn, and everything is 
being done to propagandize the people, to 
introduce the frane for paying laborers. 
The French language is being forced on the 
populace at large, when it was once really 
a German people.” 

I said that I had heard only German 
spoken, at any rate in the towns, and also 
in the towns the mark was the only money 
in circulation. We were obliged to pay our 
hotel bills in Saarbriicken in marks. We 
had seen a few French officers and soldiers 
there, but I considered full fairness would 
cause this to be regarded as legitimate, 
since the French were almost forced to 
make propaganda by the Germans’ doing 
so—which he admitted—during the fifteen 
years between the signing of the treaty and 
the plebiscite. That was but natural. It 
seemed also normal to me that if the Ger- 
man mark was used in some ways the 
French had a right to pay their workmen in 
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French money, thus introducing it as an 
equal currency. They were allowed to do so 
by the Treaty of Versailles. 

The German admitted the truth of what 
I thus claimed; and then he held to the 
fact of French military occupation as be- 
ing true and unjust. He went on to add: 
“They do things so stupidly in France; 
we are obliged to buy our coal from Eng- 
land and to pay transportation on it, with 
the Saar coal mines right near us here, all 
because the French want everything from 
the Saar mines and insist that it should be 
given to them.” 

I asked how he would have it arranged, 
assuming that Germany must deliver to 
France a certain quantity of coal in one 


form or another, and by the treaty of 


peace she was obliged to do so. 

“Tt would be better and cheaper for 
Germany to have the English coal we are 
buying delivered to France, and take Ger- 
many’s own share from the Saar regions. 
This would be a much simpler arrangement. 
Now boats carry coal from the Saar mines 
up into Belgium and France, and then load 
there with English coal, and bring that 
back for German industries.” 

I admitted his argument seemed reason- 
able and asked why the matter could not be 
arranged, and if Germany had at any time 
suggested it. 

With an impatient movement the Ger- 
man said: “It has been proposed a thousand 
times by us; we have enough practical 
knowledge to see the good in such an 
arrangement, but the French won’t ad- 
mit it.” 

In Germany there was an educational 
campaign being carried out about the 
league, as on all questions of public in- 
terest. _ Every German, man or woman, 
whom I talked with, said the same things. 
They derided the league, and attacked it 
on the score of its helpless flutterings and 
its prejudiced personnel. They did not 
admit that the Saar administration had 
had any measure of success, and as for 
Silesia, the mere mention of that province 
and the way questions connected with it 
had been handled made German conver- 
sationalists see red. What struck me as 
peculiarly amusing was that these people 
represented a nation that has been anxious 
to get into the league ever since it was 
formed, and their gibes were directed 
towards two branches of the league’s work 
that had been undertaken and put through 
after the Allies and Germans had been 
unable to find solutions to their disputes. 

Under these circumstances one felt like 
reminding the Germans of their established 
reputation for covering the truth of their 
anger by a camouflage of lies and abstract 
criticism, and I wanted to recite to them 
the fable of the fox and the sour grapes. 
There is no call to defend either the Saar 
government or the handling of Upper 
Silesia. Both have probably been imper- 
fect; but without going into detail it is 
hard to imagine posts needing more pa- 
tience and resourcefulness than are re- 
quired of the administrators placed by the 
league in responsible positions. Nor can 
one help noticing that in each district com- 
parative content and prosperity have been 
lately the order of the day, in spite of many 
predictions of dismal failure by the anti- 
leaguers everywhere and of the complaints 
that are emanating from Berlin. 


Where the League is Popular 


In Czecho-Slovakia I found the league 
very popular. The new republic and fa- 
vorite child of the Allies is strong and 
vigorous economically and politically and 
was early admitted to a place among the 
members of the league. The Czechs find no 
fault with anything connected with this 
international institution. Benes spent 
much of September at Geneva, where he 
played an important réle, and where 
Czecho-Slovakia, with France, England 
and Italy, stepped forward as a guarantor 
of the Austrian loan. 

Hungary, the most recently admitted 
member of the league, was obviously 
pleased and hopeful. Austria, after living 
through two or three years of profound 
misery while various nations inaugurated 
helpful programs that never went through, 
suddenly saw herself made a league mem- 
ber, her troubles laid before the league’s 
assembly, a commission appointed, and 
within a few days success crown its 
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“Come in and see,”’ my escort said. 

It looked a busy place, and was not 
extravagantly fitted up in anything save 
the glare of electricity everywhere. The 
men I talked with were polite, but too 
occupied to waste time; and I took some 
trouble afterwards in checking up their 
definite claims to usefulness. I found no 
single exaggeration. They claimed the 
league’s worst enemies could not have 
wished it greater difficulties than it had 
faced at first, with the world split into 
discordant groups, still hot with war ha- 
treds. The original members, thirteen of 
the Allied powers, had set to work hoping 
for better days; and I suppose it is en- 
couraging to those who had such faith, to 
look at the present assembly, where fifty- 
two members discuss questions of mutual 
advantage or interest in friendly fashion. 
They have signed a number of agreements, 
some of which may be considerably modi- 
fied with time, but though there is a long 
distance still to go between the ideal and 
the accomplishment, certain excellent re- 
sults have really been obtained. For in- 
stance, the Aaland Islands dispute be- 
tween Sweden and Finland was settled; 
Poland and Lithuania were brought at 
least to a ‘temporary state of peace; the 
problem of Upper Silesia was solved; and 
the dramatic situation in Albania was 
eased after great troubles; a working 
administration is established in the Saar, 
while the Austrian question with its com- 
plications of balanced reforms and loans 
has been so arranged that with proper 
handling in their execution of the league’s 
plans this pathetic people can be reéstab- 
lished as a healthy nation. 


Mr. Root’s Achievement 


These are doubtless but a small part of 
what the leaguers dreamed of at the time 
the league was born, but the achievements 
are not to be regarded lightly when one 
considers they were carried through in 
spite of chaos and sufferings everywhere. 
There is the real triumph of a permanent 
court of justice, to the credit of the 
league, its existence largely due to that 
great American, Mr. Elihu Root. Whether 
one approves of mandates or not, as 
settled by the Peace of Versailles, there is 
no doubt that in several cases the league 
has overcome difficulties that arose in con- 
nection with them. The league has also 
apparently developed into a clearing house 
for problems, where international codpera- 
tion untangles knots in the field of eco- 
nomics, transit, finance and nonpolitical 
questions, such as passport fees, opium 
trade, white-slave traffic; and a variety of 
scientific work has also been well handled 
by league experts or league groups. There 
seems no doubt—and the closer is one’s 
examination the more definite is one’s con- 
viction—that the neutral ground offered 
by the league for discussion of general 
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problems is of genuine value, and that 
many groups are willing to codperate with 
such an international and impersonal 
organization who would not give coépera- 
tion directly to one or another nation be- 
cause of pride, jealousy or sensitive feelings, 
frequent among Old World peoples. To us 
independents, who are strong and far 
away, these sore spots which embitter inter- 
course abroad are almost impossible to 
realize, but they are none the less very real 
and must be considered among lands with 
less elbowroom than we have. 

I questioned some of the experts on the 
attitude of the league towards certain 
nations just admitted or still outside the 
organization. I was told that of the enemies 
in the Great War, Austria was now a very 
popular member; Hungary, but recently 
admitted, was greatly liked and respected; 
Bulgaria had still its friends to make. 
Turkey and Russia were considered im- 
possible, and probably would never be 
admitted while their present governments 
lasted, as even people who at first thought 
they might develop well, now regarded 
them as _ hopelessly incompetent and 
wrong. About Germany I got several 
different answers. One group seemed to 
think the Teutons would behave if ad- 
mitted to the league, because they would 
be dominated by fifty-two other delegations 
and forced to swing into line on all general 
principles; while another school of thought 
maintained stoutly that as soon as Ger- 
many was admitted she would be up to her 
old tricks, organizing disorder, intrigue and 
enmity, in order to fish in troubled waters. 
In other words, German representatives 
would run true to form here as elsewhere. 

No one seemed hopeful of seeing the 
United States come into the league. I 
felt no reproach in what was said about 
this, though regrets were often expressed. 
There was a certain pride shown in the fact 
that though we had not given national 
cooperation there were groups, like the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and there were in- 
dividuals, like Professor Hale and Judge 
Moore, who were codperating in technical 
work of various kinds. 


Article X 


The permanent staff take the league 
seriously, but are quite unassuming as 
compared with the fans and rooters who 
talk of the league over here. They have 
better ground, though, for their claims of 
serving humanity well, since they have 
certain achievements to show. I often 
thought, as I listened to their conversation, 
that if the masses in America saw and 
heard what I did, there in Geneva, they 
would at once realize that the prophets and 
the boosters are merely making a noise, 
while many great men, from our midst as 
well as from other countries, have actually 
contributed both sympathy and strength 
towards the practical successes of the 
league’s efforts. 

Perhaps as a nation or a government 
America is right to stay out of any league 
of the kind propagandists presented to us 
two or three years ago. The obligation of 
Article X as we understood it was a grave 
one, impossible to undertake. Today, how- 
ever, we know something of the actual 
position of the league. It is far from the 
supernational, supernatural power, politi- 
cally, which it was heralded to become; 
and the organization merely offers really a 
meeting ground with a comfortable frame 
for friendly discussion and possible solution 
of some of the world’s difficult problems. 

In one or two meetings I wished very 
much we could have had a say. For in- 
stance, I heard an argument between two 
rival men—a Swede and a Swiss—as to 
what should be done for certain groups of 
Russian refugees. One plan was excellent, 
the other was all wrong. A full half of the 
funds to be used had been appropriated in 
America, and I had exact knowledge of the 
purpose in the minds of the generous con- 
tributors. Yet in the discussion before the 
assembly of the league no representative 
of those Americans could say a word as to 
the disposal of the American donations, 
because America was not a member of the 
league! It seemed a clumsy, not to say 
unfair situation, and I found myself hoping 
that some day we would see our way clear 
to join fifty-two other members in ignoring 
Article X with its responsibilities and obli- 


_gations, or in suppressing it, and that we 


might take an important part in amalga- 
mating and coérdinating humanity’s good 
intentions into a concentrated move to- 
wards the world’s progress. 
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LOUDSPEAKER 


Think of it—only $5—about 


one-third the usual/price for 
Loudspeakers! 
The sensation of Radio. Com- 


plete with new eucsbeare: 
phone unit and backed by 
Murdock — oldest maker of 
Radio Headphones. 


Thousands of Radio owners 
have been waiting for a Loud- 
speaker at aflow price—here it 
is! Works splendidly with am- 


plification4Do not use with a 
Crystal set. 
Get onejfrom your dealer today 


MURDOCK 
HEADPHONES 


‘¢Tune in’? on Murdock Head- 
phones for greater satisfaction. Every 
Radio fan knows them. For over 18 
) years they have been in use all over 
the world—more Murdock Head- 
phones now in use than any other. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Murdock apparatus send remittance 
E direct. 

DEALERS 
Get on our list quickly. The new Murdock 


Loudspeaker is already in enormous demand. 
Get them for your customers. 


WM. J; MURDOCK CO. ~ 


350 Washington Ave., Chelsea (Boston), Mass. 
Sales Offices: 


Wilson Bldg. New York 
509 Mission Street San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 


No. 56 

2000 Ohms 

3000 Ohms 
$5.50 


“Frincess [2 at 
on) St Kutrich 


| 
both aéree thatjany 


party” gets mofe jolly when the 


“jollification 


| ’ 
hostess serves} Stone’s Straws 
: ii. 2 
with the refreshing drinks. 


It’s a little touffh but it adds just 
that original dajntiness that keeps 
the guests happy and the hostess 
admired. 


Whatever theiidrink —it “tastes 
better throughja straw.” 


Children kn@w this and will 
gladly drink their daily quart of 
milk to the list drop if you give 
them Stone’s|ftraws. 


Straws at home 
drinks are served. 


Use Stone’s 
whenever co 


Note: Always ask for a straw 
or two at |ifhe “soda fountain. 
They yy safesy rd the health and 
protect the @lothing. 


EXCLUS ‘MANUFACTURERS 
GENERAL OFF @ES—WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ACTORIES: 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


WASHINGTON, D. CG 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


WHO'S WHO-AND 


John Sharp at once remarked in quaver- 
ing tones, ‘‘ Well, whenever my plantation 
can’t produce cotton without imposing a 
tax on the American consumer, I'l] plant 


| every foot of soil to other crops.” 


Being an idealist himself it was natural 
for John Sharp Williams to burn incense 
at the shrine of one whom he regarded as 
an arch-idealist, the same being Woodrow 
Wilson. 

So he burned incense; and Wilson had 
a high regard for him, corresponding with 
him in affectionate terms. When, there- 
fore, Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
a brother Democrat, developed  vio- 
lent anti-Wilson tendencies, it gave John 
Sharp great pleasure to r’ar up, as the 
Southern phrase has it, and skin him alive 
whenever the occasion offered. And it 
should be understood that one who wishes 
to skin James A. Reed alive must be quick 
on the trigger and handy with the punch, 
for Reed has the qualifications to do some 
rather rough and painful skinning on his 
own account. One of the last occasions 
when John Sharp attended a skinning party 
was on September 22, 1922, when Senator 
Reed had been stalking proudly up and 
down the Senate Chamber and demanding 
dramatically and eloquently that the bonus 
bill be passed over the President’s veto. 

When Reed had sat down, steaming at 
every pore, John Sharp wabbled to his feet 
and replied to his passionate outcry in the 


| following unemotional manner: 


“Mister President, if it were true—and 
it is not—that the bonus bill was for the 
benefit of those who looked into the mouths 
of the cannon and who walked up the 
steeps against the German artillery and in- 
fantry, there would be some reason in the 
attempt at eloquence made during the last 
five minutes of the speech of the senator 
from Missouri; but it is not true. This is a 
bill to give a bonus to something like four 
million men, over one-half of whom never 
faced a shot, over one-half of whom never 
went across the seas, about a quarter of 
whom never served outside of a military 
camp, about one-tenth of whom, men and 
women, were serving with shoulder straps in 
Washington departments, and never got 


| anywhere to illustrate their courage.” 


War Heroism 


“For the man who marches forward fac- 
ing the cannon’s mouth, whether for glory 
or for self-respect or for his country’s wel- 
fare, everybody has high respect. Why did 
they not confine this bonus bill to the men 
who faced fire, the men who, upon Flan- 
ders fields or France’s fields, offered their 
breasts to gun shots? Why did they take in 
all the clerks around Washington, and all 
the men in the encampments who never did 
anything except subject themselves to a 
new process of being washed every morn- 
ing and living a more sanitary life than 
they were accustomed to? Why did you 
put them all in? Why, you put them all in 
because you knew you could not carry off 
the steal without putting them all in. You 
knew that if you confined it to the one mil- 
lion men who went to France, and a little 
bit over a million, you would not have 
gotten much consideration from the politi- 
cians of America. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 


. “Let us get rid of the pretense of elo- 
quence and oratory and heroism about this 
bill. If you will confine it to the men who 

actually entered action in France or in 
Belgium in American uniforms, you will get 
my approbation; but if you dare do that, 
you know you cannot pass the bill. 

“T suggest that the senator from Mis- 
souri offer an amendment that nobody shall 
receive any benefit under this act unless he 
was actually under fire during the war. I 
will bet three plantations to two ginger 
cakes that he dare not offer the amend- 
ment, and I will deliver the plantations if 
I lose, in absolute hopelessness of ever col- 
lecting the ginger cakes if I win.” 


The Norris Bill 


The members of the United States Senate 
who tag themselves Progressive and an- 
nounce that everything they do or propose 
to do is Progressive, never aroused much of 
a thrill in the breast of John Sharp Williams. 
To those who came to him and urged him 
to join the Progressive Democrats he gave 
the hoarse rebel hoot and stated that he 
was a plain ordinary damn-fool Mississippi 
Democrat, and would so remain. When the 
urgers protested in horror that he must be 
either conservative or progressive, and that 
it would be better for him to be progressive, 
he replied baldly that they were crazy; be- 
fore he could be either conservative or 
progressive he had to know what it was 
that he was to be conservative or progres- 
sive about, and anybody who said that he 
was going to be conservative or progressive 
without knowing what was being contem- 
plated was well worth avoiding. About 
some things any sane person would have 
to be conservative; about others he would 
have to be radical; and about still others 
he would have to be reactionary. Careful 
observation over a long term of years had 
also convinced John Sharp Williams that 
professional radicals will never be found 
working along consistent lines, inasmuch as 
their bent to change everything will always 
lead each one to want to change the things 
that the others propose. 

His sentiments toward the farm bloc 
legislators were stated in his remarks 
against the Norris Bill to establish the 
Farmers’ and Consumers’ Financing Cor- 
poration, with a capital of one hundred 
million dollars. 

“Nobody who believes that this is a 
government of limited powers and dele- 
gated powers,” he declared, ‘‘ could vote for 
the Norris Bill, which involves the idea 
that the Federal Government is to become 
a commission merchant at a possible per- 
centage to deal in agricultural products, to 
buy and sell them, and an owner and oper- 
ator of elevators and a warehouseman— 
mighty near as bad as the ‘bosun tight, the 
midshipmite, and the crew. of the captain’s 


ig.’ 

“The old Ocala platform which the 
Populist Party adopted thirty years ago in 
this country was an angel of light in com- 
parison with the Norris Bill. After nearly 
thirty years of public service I have the 
honor to say that I still believe that the 
best government in the world is the govern- 
ment which a man exercises over himself. 
I still have the honor to believe with 


Thomas Jefferson, and e 
Washington, that the power 
over the individual and ove 
to be restricted; and I 
Thomas Jefferson — not to 
which he went, but to som 
rate—that the ‘least-gove 
best-governed people. 

“T would not want to li 
where the state governm 
I lived, much less the Fed 
should be my commission 
my warehouseman and 
Government is one thing; ii 
constitute another thing. " 
ernment in the pawnbroki 
put the Government in t 
business, to put the Gove 
vator business, to put the 
as a competitor against 
world engaged in any so 
strikes me as an absolute pr 
purposes of all government. 

‘Mister President, gove 
intended to be you andme ‘ 
intended to restrain you a 
gressing against each ot 
was not intended to carry o1 
a nation. Government wa 
carrying on the business of ; 
and fair dealing and honor 

‘So far as I am concern 
as soon live in Prussia as 
country, whether my own | 
that undertook to say that th 
had the right to carry on w 
sort of business.” a: 


Williams on Ser 


On one occasion Senato 
contemptuously to sentiment 
fended John Sharp deeply, and 

SHA UG) say that a man is 
declared, ‘‘is to pay him th 
pliment that one man can 
I belong to a breed of 
hundred years have be 
wrong side. Some of them fou 
for the Stuarts in England. | 
died under Tyrone’s Rom 
surrection in Ireland. So 
lowed the Stars and Bars 1 nt 
gloom, although not in disgr 
mattox. Wedonot recon 
is to be referred to cont | 
were to be so referred to, the 
for the Stuarts was simpl 


to Appomattox did not he 
but all the same, he had he 
courage and he had communi 
immortal gods, because they 
heart; and the very spiri 
was working before him, be 
Christ fought for the greates 
that the world ever Ae) 
There are many things : 
Sharp Williams; such thi 
as that he is as idealistic asa p 
sitively honest, and wholly con 
all things, and generous, anda 
a student, and so on. These 
ever, occupy too much s 
ting us anywhere. He is a gent 
scholar, and a senator of the 
and that’s as eloquent and 2 
tribute as any man ought t to h 
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Devil’s Tower, in Crook County, Wyoming, Whose Top is 1280 Feet Above the Bed of Belle Fourche River in thel 


e to duck. Not one of the 
ors who had arrived over- 
H county ball had shown any 
satever to court Miss Peavey’s 


this. Except for that slight 
| dishonesty which led her to 


jiss Peavey, the purloiner of 
goods, they knew nothing; 
jney were dodging was Miss 
setess. And it may be men- 
owever much she might un- 
sesence of a congenial friend 
card Cootes, she was a per- 


_ = 


and, though she had been 
(ay for the production of the 
‘jes, the other five had been 
; her publisher’s own risk and 
ie a little money. 
17, however, was not sorry to 
¢she had that on her mind 
ifor solitary thinking. The 
‘ing her attention was the 
at on earth had happened to 
jiootes. Two days had passed 
ft to go and force Psmith at 
int to introduce him into the 
<ce that moment he had van- 
aly. Miss Peavey could not 


(2arance was all the more gall- 
|; superb brain had just com- 
ry detail a scheme for the 
[dy Constance Keeble’s dia- 
2, and to the success of this 
as an indispensable adjunct. 


‘ley, as Lord Emsworth had 
is extremely interesting lec- 


42v drew nearer, breathing 
' question as to the where- 
h wandering boy was solved; 
mess of his return had caused 
1 tongue; and joy, as she con- 
nvas blended with other emo- 


laced gazooni!’’ she exclaimed 
var trembling with a sense 
é€ “Where do you get that 
in trees and barking a girl’s 


L . yi i 9? 

he,” proceeded Miss Peavey, 
jother grievance, “have you 
Sarned time? Gosh dingit, you 
jipla days back saying you’re 
1 up this bozo that calls him- 
liwith a gat and make him get 
« Ouse, and that’s the last I see 
C's the big idea?” 


/2p itself to itself in this joint, 
a have been in different 
_hadn’t happened to see you 
ourself this morning ——”’ 
’s keen mind grasped the 


right,” she interrupted, 
Hat of long speeches from 
| derstand. Well, this is good, 
n’t have worked out better. 
eme all doped out, and now 
can get busy.” 
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THE SATURDAY 


LEAVE IT TO PSMITH 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“Tt’ll need to be,’”’ said Mr. Cootes, on 
whom the events of the last few days had 
caused pessimism to set its seal. ‘‘I tell 
you that McTodd gook is smooth. He 
somehow,”’ said Mr. Cootes prudently, for 
he feared harsh criticisms from his lady 
love should he reveal the whole truth—‘‘he 
somehow got wise to the notion that, as I 
was his valet, I could go and snoop round in 
his room, where he’d be wanting to hide the 
stuff if he ever got it, and now he’s gone and 
got them to let him have a kind of shack in 
the woods.” 

“H’m!” said Miss Peavey. ‘‘Well,’’ she 
resumed after a thoughtful pause, ‘I’m 
not worrying about him. Let him go and 
roost in the woods all he wants to. I’ve 
got a scheme all ready, and it’s gilt-edged. 
And unless you ball up your end of it, Ed, 
it can’t fail to drag home the gravy.” 

Ara deiniit?2 

“You bet you’re in it! I can’t work it 
without you. That’s what’s been making 
me so darned mad when you didn’t show up 
all this time.” 

“Spill it, Liz,” said Mr. Cootes humbly. 

As always in the presence of this dy- 
namic woman, he was suffering from an in- 
feriority complex. From the very start of 
their combined activities she had been the 
brains of the firm, he merely the instrument 
to carry into effect the plans she dictated. 

Miss Peavey glanced swiftly up and 
down the Yew Alley. It was still the same 
peaceful, lonely spot. She turned to Mr. 
Cootes again and spoke with brisk decision: 

“Now, listen, Ed, and get this straight, 
because maybe I shan’t have another 
chance of talking to you.” 

“‘T’m listening,” said Mr. Cootes obse- 
quiously. 

‘Well, to begin with, now that the house 
is full, her nibs is wearing that necklace 
every night. And you can take it from me, 
Ed, that you want to put on your smoked 
glasses before you look at it. It’s a lala- 


paloosa.”’ 

“As good as that?” 

one me! You don’t know the half 
of 16.27 


‘“Where does she keep it, Liz? Have you 
found that out?” asked Mr. Cootes, a 
gleam of optimism playing across his sad 
face for an instant. 

“No, I haven’t; and I don’t want to. 
I’ve not got time to waste monkeying about 
with safes and maybe having the whole 
bunch pile on the back of my neck. I be- 
lieve in getting things easy. Well, tonight 
this bimbo that calls himself McTodd is 
going to give a reading of his poems in 
the big drawing-room. You know where 
that is?” 

“‘T can find out.” 

“‘ And you better had find out,’’ said Miss 
Peavey vehemently. ‘“‘And before tonight 
at that. Well, there you are! Do you 
begin to get wise?”’ 

Mr. Cootes, his head protruding unhap- 
pily from the yew tree, would have given 
much to have been able to make the de- 
manded claim to wisdom, for he knew of 
old the store his alert partner set upon 
quickness of intellect. He was compelled, 
however, to disturb the branches by shak- 
ing his head. 

“You always were pretty dumb,” said 
Miss Peavey with scorn. ‘‘I’ll say that 
you’ve got good solid qualities, Ed—from 
the neck up. Why, I’m going to sit behind 
Lady Constance while that goof is shooting 
his fool head off, and I’m going to reach out 
and grab that necklace off of her. See?” 

“But, Liz’—Mr. Cootes_ diffidently 
summoned up courage to point out what 
appeared to him to be a flaw in the 
scheme—‘‘if you start any strong-arm work 
in front of everybody like the way you say, 
won’t they ——”’ 

“No, they won’t; and I’ll tell you why 
they won’t. They aren’t going to see me 
do it, because when I do it it’s going to be 
good and dark in that room; and it’s going 
to be dark because you’ll be somewheres 
out at the back of the house, wherever they 
keep the main electric-light works, turning 
the switch as hard as you can go. See? 
That’s your end of it, and pretty soft for 
you, at that. All you have to do is to find 
out where the thing is and what you have 
to do:to it to put out all the lights in the 
joint. I guess I can trust you not to 
bungle that?” 

“Liz,” said Mr. Cootes, and there was 
reverence in his voice, “you can do just 
that little thing. But what ——” 
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The finest thing we can say about 
the Waltham Speedometer or the 
Waltham Motor Time Piece, is to 
name the builders of high grade 
motor cars who have tested and 
selected Waltham equipment. as 
standard— 


Apperson, Cole, Cunningham, 
Daniels, Dorris, Franklin, Fox, 
Jordan, Kissel, Lafayette, Leach- 
Biltwell, Lincoln, Locomobile, 
Long, Marmon, Mercer, Packard, 
Paige, Peerless, Pierce-Arrow, 
Renault, Rolls-Royce, Stevens- 
Duryea, Studebaker, Wills Sainte 
Claire and Winton. ~ 
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Waltham, Nas. . 
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THE SATURDAY 


RUSSELL 


COMES HOME 


Mr. Russell had been away for five 
days on business. He arrived home 
on Saturday afternoon, a little tired 
and dusty, but in good spirits. To 
use his own expression, he was ‘‘feel- 
ing fine.” 

“Went out) to yourssister secon 
Wednesday night for dinner,’ he 
said to Mrs. Russell. ‘‘She’s the 
picture of health—never saw her 
looking better.”’ 


Mrs. Russell smiled. ‘‘I’m glad of 


it. Marjorie’s a fine girl. Was her 
Coffee as good as ever?”’ 
Mr. Russell brightened. ‘‘Even 


better, I think. And I found out 
why. I’ve got the reasons right 
heres 

Mrs. Russell took the little slip of 
paper that her husband held out 
to her and read. ‘Is that all there 
is to it?”’ she exclaimed in surprise. 
“Just those six rules? Why, that 
isn’t complicated at all—I’ll start 
right in making our Coffee that 
way to-night.” 

% 


SIX RULES 
FOR MAKING BETTER COFFEE 


1—Keep your Coffee fresh 4—Don’t boil your Coffee 
2— Measure carefully 5—Serve at once 
3—Use groundsonly once 6—Scour the Coffee-pot 


COFFEE 


-the universal drin’: 


The planters of Sao Paulo, Brazil, who produce more than 

half of all the Coffee used in the United States, are conducting 

this educational advertising campaign in co-operation with 
the leading Coffee merchants of the United States. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee 
64 Water Street, New York 
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“All right, I know what you’re going to 
say: What happens after that, and how do 
I get away with the stuff? Well, the win- 
dow’ll be open and I’ll just get to it and 
fling the necklace out. See? There’ll be a 
big fuss going on in the room on account the 
darkness and all that, and while every- 
body’s cutting up and what-the-helling, 
you'll pick up your dogs and run round as 
quick as you can make it and pouch the 
thing. I guess it won’t be hard for you to 
locate it. The window’s just over the ter- 
race, all smooth turf, and it isn’t real dark 
nights now, and you ought to have plenty 
of time to hunt around before they can get 
the lights going again. Well, what do you 
think of it?” 

There was a brief silence. 

“Liz,’’ said Mr. Cootes at length. 

“Ts it or is it not,’ demanded Miss 
Peavey, ‘‘a ball of fire?” 

“Liz.”’ said Mr. Cootes, and his voice 
was husky with such awe as some young 
officer of Napoleon’s staff might have felt 
on hearing the details of the latest plan of 
campaign—‘“‘Liz, I’ve said it before and I’ll 
say it again: When it comes to the smooth 
stuff, old girl, you’re the works!” 

And reaching out an arm from the re- 
cesses of the yew, he took Miss Peavey’s 
hand in his and gave it a tender squeeze. 
A dreamy look came into the poetess’ fine 
eyes and she giggled a little. Dumb-bell 
though he was, she loved this man. 


Pes 


is R. BAXTER?” 
“Yes, Miss Halliday?”’ 

The brains of Blandings looked ab- 
stractedly up from his desk. It was only 
some half hour since luncheon had finished, 
but already he was in the library sur- 
rounded by large books like a sea beast 
among rocks. Most of his time was spent 
in the library when the castle was full of 
guests, for his lofty mind was ill attuned 
to the frivolous babblings of society butter- 
flies. 

“T wonder if you could spare me this 
afternoon,” said Eve. 

Baxter directed the glare of his spectacles 
upon her inquisitorially. 

“The whole afternoon?” 

“Tf you don’t mind. You see, I had a 
letter by the second post from a great friend 
of mine, saying that she will be in Market 
Blandings this afternoon and asking me to 
meet her there. I must see her, Mr. Bax- 
ter, please. You’ve no notion how impor- 
tant Gtpsse 

Eve’s manner was excited, and her eyes 
as they met Baxter’s sparkled in a fashion 
that might have disturbed a man made of 
less stern stuff. If it had been the Hon. 
Freddie Threepwood, for instance, who had 
been gazing into their blue depths, that 
impulsive youth would have tied himself 
into knots and yapped like a dog. Baxter, 
the superman, felt no urge towards any 
such display. 

He reviewed her request calmly and judi- 
cially and decided that it was a reasonable 
one. 

“Very wel, Miss Halliday.” 

“Thank you ever so much. I[’ll make up 
for it by working twice as hard tomorrow.” 

Eve flitted to the door, pausing there to 
bestow a grateful smile upon him before 
going out; and Baxter returned to his 
reading. For a moment he was conscious 
of a feeling of regret that this quite attrac- 
tive and uniformly respectful girl should be 
the partner in crime of a man of whom he 
disapproved even more than he disap- 
proved of most malefactors. Then he 
crushed down the weak-emotion and was 
himself again. 

Eve trotted downstairs, humming hap- 
pily to herself. She had expected a longer 
and more strenuous struggle before she ob- 
tained her order of release, and told herself 
that, despite a manner which seldom de- 
viated from the forbidding, Baxter was 
really quite nice. In short, it seemed to her 
that nothing could possibly occur to mar 
the joyfulness of this admirable afternoon, 
and it was only when a voice hailed her 
as she was going through the hall a few 
minutes later that she realized that she was 
raistaken. The voice, which trembled 
‘hroatily, was that of the Honorable Fred- 
lie; and her first look at him told Eve, an 


_ oxpert diagnostician, that he was going to 
| propose to her again. 


, appeared. His father said it; 


“Well, Freddie?” said Eve resignedly. 

The Hon. Frederick Threepwood was a 
young man who was used to hearing people 
say “Well, Freddie?” resignedly when he 
his Aunt 
Constance said it; all his other aunts and 


a 


uncles said it. Widely differj 
ties in every other respect, 4 
“Well, Freddie?” resignedly | 
caught sight of him. Eve's \ 
fore, and the tone in whiel 
spoken, did not damp him a; 
have damped another. His 
was one of solemn gladness at 
that at last he had managed to 
for half a minute. e 

The fact that this was the 
had been able to get her alone 
rival at the castle had cause 
good deal of sorrow. : 

Bad luck was what he attr 
thereby giving the object of | 
less credit than was her due fi 
policy of evasion. He sidled 
like a well-dressed sheep. 

“Going anywhere?” he ing 

“Yes, I’m going to Marke 
Isn’t it a lovely afternoon? [ 
are busy all the time, now that 
full. Good-by,” said Eve. 

“Wh?” said Freddie, blinki 

“Good-by. I must be hurr 

“Where did you say you we 

“Market Blandings.” __ 

“T’ll come with you.” 

“No, I want to be alone, 
meet someone there.” . 

“Come with you as far as 
said Freddie, the human limp 

The afternoon sun seemed { 
shining a little less brightly as 
down the drive. She was a] 
girl and it irked her to haye 
tinually acting as a black frost 
garden of dreams. There apy 
ever, to be but two ways out | 
Either she must accept him or! 
proposing. The first of these 
she resolutely declined to consi 
far as was ascertainable from 
Freddie declined just as resol 
sider the second. The result ¥ 
tary interviews between them 
wholly free from embarrassii 
ments. f 

They walked for a w 
Then, “‘You’re dashed ha 
said Freddie. 

“How’s your putting comil 
Eve. % 

sé Eh? ” 

“Your putting. You tol 
much trouble with it.” 

She was not looking at him, 
developed a habit of not lookir 
these occasions; but she assun 
odd sound which greeted her 
hollow, mirthless laugh. 

“My putting!” e 

“Well, you told me yourself 
important part of golf.” _ 

“Golf! Do you think I hi 
worry about golf these days?” 

“Oh, how splendid, Freddie 
really doing some work of som 
quite time, you know. T 
your father will be!” *) 

“T say,” said Freddie, “Id 
might marry a chap.” — 

“‘T suppose I shall some ¢ 
“if I meet the right one.” 

“No, no,” said Freddie ¢ 
She was not usually so d 
had always looked on her 
girl. ‘‘I mean me.” 7 
Eve sighed. She had hor 
inevitable. : 

“Oh, Freddie!” 
perated. 

She was still sorry for h 
not help being irritated. — 
splendid afternoon and she! 
so happy, and now he h 
thing. It always took 
hour to get over the nervo 
ing his proposals. 

“‘T love you, dash it 

“Well, do stop loving f 
“T’m an awful girl, reall 
miserable.” 

“Happiest man in the wi 


dm 


she 


y 7 
. 


say yes by mistake. 1s 
was some way known to science 
him for once and for all, and in 
tion she thought of a line 0 
which she had not yet emplo 
“Tt’s so absurd, Freddie, 
“Really, it is. Apart from the 
don’t want to marry you, 3° 
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Anyone, I mean, who 


money.” J 
jream of marrying for 


Py 
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” 


enot; but 


q 


xpected to ws surprised by 
¢apanion might say, it being 
saat he possessed a vocabu- 
-three words and a sum 
shat hardly ran into two 
4s poetic remark took her 


qed the observation. When 
“od on the screen as a spoken 
i six-reel wonder film, Love 
eatrice Comely and Brian 
approved and made a note 
(Eve, and was silent. As 
yuld have put it, it held her 
hat I meant,’ ’ she went on 
1 “was that you can’t pos- 
a inl without money unless 
nney of your own. 
< it!” A strange note of 
{me into the wooer’s voice. 
really all that stands be- 
¢ use Sete 9? 
19 
lk here, I’m going to have 
jl of money at any moment. 
¢ of a secret, you know; in 
jleadish secret, so keep it 
1): Joe is going to give me a 
nd quid. He promised me. 
{| the crispest. Absolutely !’”’ 


/ old Keeble. He’s going to 
le of thousand quid, and 


Kk 
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then I’m going to buy a partnership in a 
bookie’s business and simply coin money. 
Stands to reason, I mean. You can’t help 
making your bally fortune. Look at all the 
mugs who are losing money all the time at 
the races. It’s the bookies that get the 


going to let me in if I 

The momentous nature of his informa- 
tion had caused Eve to deviate now from 
her policy of keeping her eyes off Freddie 
when in emotional vein. And if she had 
desired to check his lecture on finance, she 
could have chosen no better method than 
to look at him; for, meeting her gaze, 
Freddie immediately lost the thread of his 
discourse and stood yammering. A direct 
hit from Eve’s eyes always affected him in 
this way. 

“Mr. Keeble is going to give you two 
thousand pounds!’ 

A wave of mortification swept over Eve. 
If there was one thing on which she prided 
herself it was the belief that she was a 
loyal friend, a staunch pal; and now for the 
first time she found herself facing the un- 
pleasant truth that she had been neglecting 
Phyllis Jackson’s interest in the most 
abominable way ever since she had come to 
Blandings. She had definitely promised 
Phyllis that she would tackle this step- 
father of hers and shame him with burning 
words into yielding up the three thousand 
pounds which Phyllis needed so desper- 
ately for her Lincolnshire farm. And what 
had she done? Nothing! 

Eve was honest to the core, even in her 
dealings with herself. A less conscientious 
girl might have argued that she had had no 
opportunity of a private interview with Mr. 
Keeble. She scorned to soothe herself with 
this specious plea. If she had given her 
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mind to it she could have brought about a 
dozen private interviews, and she knew it. 


No; she had allowed the pleasant persist- | 
ence of Psmith to take up her time, and | 


Phyllis and her troubles had been thrust 
into the background. She confessed, de- 


been in a position to scatter largess, thou- 
sands of pounds of it, to undeserving people 
like Freddie. Why, a word from her about 
Phyllis would have 


“Two thousand pounds?” she repeated 


dizzily. ‘‘Mr. Keeble?” 

“Absolutely!” cried Freddie radiantly. 

The first shock of looking into her eyes 
had passed and he was now reveling in 
that occupation. 

“What for?” 


Freddie’s rapt gaze flickered. Love, he | 


perceived, had nearly caused him to be 
indiscreet. 


“Oh, I don’t know,’’ he mumbled. 


“He’s just giving it me, you know, don’t | 


you know.” 

“Did you simply go to him and ask him 
for it? 

““Well—er—well, yes. 
the strength of it.” 

And he didn’t object?” 
“No; he seemed rather pleased.” 
“Pleased!” 


Eve found breathing difficult. She was 


feeling rather like a man who suddenly 
discovers that the hole in his back yard 
which he has been passing nonchalantly 
for months is a gold mine. If the operation 
of extracting money from Mr. Keeble was 
not only easy but also agreeable to the 
victim She became aware of a sudden 
imperative need for Freddie’s absence. 
She wanted to think this thing over. 


That was about | 
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« Freddie woodenly, “pines stuff. A pal of mine who was up at Oxford _ spising herself, that she had hardly given : ida bo ; 
gilded cage.’ with me is in a bookie’s office and they’re Phyllis a thought. THE VOI VOI CE “OF THE E ART 
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In your living room, by your own 
fireside, celebrated artists sing 


of affairs talk to you—wonderful 
orchestras perform for you—the 
stock market sends you its latest 
news—eminent instructors 
share their knowledge with 
you — sporting events are re- 
ported play by play. 


AMRAD Sets, the standard of 
Radio, are extremely simple to 
operate, as untechnical as the 
combination of a safe. The result 
of seven years of development, 
they are ahead of the times. 


If you want to enjoy long distant radio 
broadcasting at the lowest possible 
cost, demand the Amrad REFLEX Re- 
ceiver illustrated below. This REFLEX 
has twice the sensitivity of an ordinary 
receiver and will bring in consistently 
distant broadcasting from 50 to 300 
miles. Users frequently report much 
greater distances up to 1000 miles. Be- 
ginners obtain astonishing results. 


Ask your Dealer for a Demonstration 
of AMRAD Radio in Your Home and 
see for yourself the pleasure and realen- 
joyment the whole family will obtain 
with this up-to-date installation. 


Write us for the interesting 
Booklet “The Voice of the 
Air’, free on request. 


Amrad Reflex Receiver, $40.00. (Ac- 
cessory equipment, $23.55 or $42.50 ex- 
tra, according to type of installation) 
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Pure Ingredients=Flavor 


THIS BOND, printed on 
each wrapper, guarantees 
each ingredient and 
identifies the loaf as the 
product of the General 
Baking Company. From 
this Bond, and all that it 
implies, Bond Bread gets 
its name. 
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“Well, then,’ said Freddie, ‘coming 
back to it, will you?” 

“What?” said Eve, distrait. 

“Marry me, you know. What I mean to 
say is, I worship the very ground you walk 
on and all that sort of rot—I mean, and all 
that. And now that you realize that I’m 
going to get this couple of thousand—and 
the bookie’s business—and what not, I 
mean to say 4 

“Freddie,” said Eve tensely, expressing 


| her harassed nerves in a voice that came 


hotly anes clenched teeth, “go away!” 

“é BE ? ” 

“T don’t want to marry you, and I’m 
sick of having to keep on telling you so. 
Will you please go away and leave me 
alone?”’ 

She stopped. Her sense of fairness told 
her that she was working off on her hapless 
suitor venom which should have been ex- 
pended on herself. 

“I’m sorry, Freddie,’ she said, soften- 
ing; “I didn’t mean to be such a beast as 
that. I know you’re awfully fond of me, 
but really, really I can’t marry you. You 


| don’t want to marry a girl who doesn’t love 


you, do you?” 

“Yes, I do,’”’ said Freddie stoutly. “If 
it’s you, I mean. Love is a tiny seed that 
coldness can wither, but if tended and 
nurtured in the fostering warmth of an 


, 


“But, Freddie!” 
fs blossoms into a flower,”’ concluded 
Freddie rapidly. “‘What I mean to say is, 


| love would come after marriage.” 
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“Nonsense!” 

“Well, that’s the way it happened in A 
Society Mating.”’ 

““Freddie,’”’ said Eve, “I really don’t 
want to talk any more. Will you be a dear 
and just go away? I’ve got a lot of think- 
ing to do.” 
thinking?” said Freddie, im- 
pressed. “‘ Right-ho!”’ 

“Thank you so much.” 

““Oh—er—not at all. Well, pip-pip.” 

“‘Good-by.”’ 

“See you later, what?” 

‘““Of course, of course.” 

“Fine! Well, toodle-oo!” 

And the Honorable Freddie, not ill 
pleased, for it seemed to him that at long 
last he detected signs of melting in the 
party of the second part, swiveled round on 
his long legs and started for home. 


qr 


HE little town of Market Blandings was 
a peaceful sight as it slept in the sun. 
For the first time since Freddie had left her, 
Eve became conscious of a certain tran- 
quillity as she entered the old gray High 


| Street which was the center of the place’s 
| life and thought. Market Blandings had a 
| comforting air of having been exactly the 
| same for centuries. Troubles might vex the 

generations it housed, but they did not 


worry that lichened church with its sturdy 
foursquare tower, or those red-roofed shops, 
or the age-old inns whose second stories 


| bulged so comfortably out over the pave- 


ments. As Eve walked in slow meditation 
towards the Emsworth Arms, the intensely 


respectable hostelry which was her objec- - 


tive, archways met her gaze, opening with 
a picturesque unexpectedness to show 
heartening glimpses of ancient nooks all 
cool and green. There was about the High 
Street of Market Blandings a suggestion of 
a slumbering cathedral close. Nothing was 
modern in it except the motion-picture 


| house, and even that called itself an electric 


theater and was ivy covered and sur- 
mounted by stone gables. 

On second thoughts, that statement is 
too sweeping. There was one other modern 
building in the High Street—Jno. Banks, 
Hairdresser, to wit—and Eve was just 
coming abreast of Mr. Banks’ emporium 
now. 

In any ordinary surroundings these 
premises would have been a tolerably at- 
tractive sight, but in Market Blandings 
they were almost an eyesore; and Eve, 
finding herself at the door, was jarred out 
of her reverie as if she heard a false note in 
a solemn anthem. She was on the point of 
hurrying past, when the door opened and a 
short, solid figure came out. And at the 
sight of this short, solid figure Eve stopped 
abruptly. 

It was with the object of getting his 
grizzled locks clipped in preparation for 
the county ball that Joseph Keeble had 
come to Mr. Banks’ shop as soon as he had 
finished lunch. As he emerged now into the 
High Street he was wondering why he had 
permitted Mr. Banks to finish off the job 


with a heliotrope-scented 
seemed to Mr. Keeble th; 
heavy with heliotrope, and 
suddenly that heliotrope wa 
he always found particular), 
Ordinarily Joseph Keeh 
tomed to show an iron front 
who tried to inflict lotions , 
the reason his vigilance hag 
the ministrations of Jno. Bar 
second post, which arrive¢ 
at the luncheon hour, had 
plaintive letter from his 
Phyllis—the second he had 
since the one which had | 
tackle his masterful wife j 
room. Immediately after th 
his business deal with the H 
die he had written to Phy) 
optimism rendered glowing 
promises, assuring her that ; 
he would be in a position t 
three thousand pounds whic 
to clinch the purchase of th 
in Lincolnshire. To this g| 
with thanks. And after that 
a lapse of days, and still he 
good. Phyllis was becomin 
said so in six closely writter 
Mr. Keeble, as he sat ij 
chair going over this letter ij 
groaned in spirit, while Jn 
gleaming eyes, did practical] 
with the heliotrope bottle, 
first time since the formatio 
nership, Joseph Keeble was | 
doubts as to his wi i 
commission so delicate as th 
his wife’s diamond necklac 
nephew Freddie’s known fe 
tellect. Here, he told him: 
was a job of work which w 
the combined abilities o 
sisting of Charles Pe 
brothers, and he had put 


the other members of 
were brushing it strai 
Mr. Keeble thought 
the slimmer they app 


_Jno. Banks had release 


spotted apron he was | 
mistic, and as he passec 
“so perfumed that the 
with him,” his estimate 
abilities was reduced 
began to doubt whether 
mere milk can was not 


“Miss Halliday?” he: 
“T beg your pardon. I 
Eve, though they h. 


taken a liking to Mr. K 
in consequence none of 
which might have ha’ 


with another man. 
straightforward, she 
once. ea 
“Can you spare me a m 
Mr. Keeble?” she said. She 
clock on the church tower 
she had ample time before he 
ment. “I want to talk | 
Phyllis.” , 
Mr. Keeble jerked his heac 
ishment and the world be 
with heliotrope. It was as 
conscience had suddenly 2 


“Your stepdaughter Ph 
“Do you know her?” 4 


castle.” 
“Extraordinary!” 


Hy a 
’ ad 


M 
A customer in quest of % 
himself between them and 
shop. They moved away 3! 
SOF course, if you say it 


rae tad i 
a ear young lady — 
aL it @ iness, 
my friend,” said Eve firm 
Phyllis told me she ha 
about buying that farn 
help her?” ¥ 
The afternoon was warm, 
enough to account for the m' 
Keeble’s brow. He drew oul 
kerchief and mopped | 
hunted look was in his | 
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for a Six Weeks 
Trip to Europe 


F you are planning a trip 
to Europe, you can now 
have the vacation of your life 


for only $495. Send the in- 


formation blank below for 
your Government’s surpris- 
ing new booklet, “Economy 
Trips to Europe,’’ which 
gives suggested itineraries for 
tours of six weeks costing but 
$495 and shows you how to 
get a maximum return for 
your time and money spent 
abroad. Don’t fail to write 
for this invaluable guide. 


Glorious Days on 
Government Ships 


The low rates on the swift, comfort- 
able «*Cabin Ships’’ operated by the 
United States Lines make this six 
weeks trip practicable at $495. On 
these splendid vessels, a cabin passage 
to England is only $120—third-class 
$85. The advance bookings for the 
««Peak’’ season—June and July—are 
heavy, but there are still excellent 
accommodations available for March, 


April and May. 
Write Today 


Mail the information blank today for the 
new booklet, ‘‘ Economy Trips to Europe,” 
and also for the handsomely illustrated 
booklet showing actual photographs of the 
Government ships that run to all parts of 
the world. No obligation. Send the 
information blank now! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Washington, D.C, 
2473 


Information Section 
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My Street No. or R. F. D._ 


Town. State 


For information in regard to sailings, address 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 75StateSt., Boston, Mass. 


155 Congress St., West, Detroit, Michigan 
Managing Operators for 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
which was not occupied with the handker- 
chief had sought his pocket and was busy 
rattling keys. 

“T want to help her.” I would do any- 
thing in the world to help her.” 

“Then why don’t you?” 

“T_T am curiously situated.” 

“Yes; Phyllis told me something about 
that. I can see that it is a difficult position 
for you. But, Mr. Keeble, surely, surely if 
you can manage to give Freddie Threep- 
wood two thousand pounds to start a 
bookmaker’s business Re 

Her words were cut short by a strangled 
cry from her companion. Sheer panic was 
in his eyes now, and in his heart an over- 
whelming regret that he had ever been fool 
enough to dabble in crime in the company 
of a mere animated talking machine like 
his nephew Freddie. This girl knew! And 
if she knew, how many others knew? The 
young imbecile had probably babbled his 
hideous secret into the ears of every human 
being in the place who would listen to him. 

“He told you!” he stammered. ‘‘He 
t-told you!” 

““Yes—just now.” 

““Goosh!”’ muttered Mr. Keeble brokenly. 

Eve stared at him in surprise. She could 
not understand this emotion. The hand- 
kerchief, after a busy session, was lowered 
now, and he was looking at her imploringly. 

“You haven’t told anyone?” he croaked 
hoarsely. 

“Of course not. I said I had only heard 
of it just now.” 

“You wouldn’t tell anyone?” 

“Why should I?” 

Mr. Keeble’s breath, which had seemed 
to him for a moment gone forever, began to 
return timidly. Relief for a space held him 
dumb. What nonsense, he reflected, these 
newspapers and people talked about the 
modern girl. It was this very broad- 
mindedness of hers, to which they objected 
so absurdly, that made her a creature of 
such charm. She might behave in certain 
ways in a fashion that would have shocked 
her grandmother, but how comforting it 
was to find her calm and unmoved in the 


contemplation of another’s crime! His 
heart warmed to Eve. 

“You’re wonderful!”’ he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Of course,’ argued Mr. Keeble, “‘it 


“e 


isn’t really. stealing.” 
hat 


gol bail buy my wife another necklace.” 

“You will—what?’ 

“So everything will be all right. Con- 
stance will be perfectly happy, and Phyllis 
will have her money, and —— 

Something in Eve’s astonished gaze 
seemed to smite Mr. Keeble. 

“Don’t you know?” he broke off. 

“Know? Know what?” 

Mr. Keeble perceived that he had 
wronged Freddie. The young ass had been 
a fool even to mention the money to this 
girl, but he had at least, it seemed, stopped 
short of disclosing the entire plot. An 
oysterlike reserve came upon him. 

“Nothing, nothing,’ he said hastily. 
“Forget what I was going to say. Well, I 
must be going, I must be going.” 

Eve clutched wildly at his retreating 
sleeve. Unintelligible though his words 
had been, one sentence had come home to 
her, the one about Phyllis having her 
money. 

It was no time for half measures. She 
grabbed him. 

“Mr. Keeble,” she cried urgently, ‘‘I 
don’t know what you mean; but you 
were just going to say something which 
sounded Mr. Keeble, do trust me. 
I’m Phyllis’ best friend, and if you’ve 
thought out any way of helping her I wish 
you would tell me. You must tell me; I 
might be able to help.” 

Mr. Keeble, as she began her broken 
speech, had been endeavoring with depre- 
catory tugs to disengage his coat from her 
grasp. But now he ceased to struggle. 
Those doubts of Freddie’s efficiency which 
had troubled him in Jno. Banks’ chair still 
lingered. His opinion that Freddie was but 
a broken reed had not changed. Indeed, it 
had grown. He looked at Eve. He looked 
at her searchingly. Into her pleading eyes 
he directed a stare that sought to probe her 
soul, and saw there honesty, sympathy 
and—better still—intelligence. He might 
have stood and gazed into Freddie’s fishy 
eyes for weeks without discovering a tithe 
of such intelligence. 

His mind was made up. This girl was 
an ally; a girl of dash and vigor; a girl 
worth a thousand Freddies—not, however, 
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reflected Mr. Keeble, that that was saying 
much. He hesitated no longer. 
“Tt’s like this,” said Mr. Keeble. 


Iv 


HE information authoritatively con- 

veyed to him during breakfast by Lady 
Constance, that he was scheduled that 
night to read select passages from Ralston 
McTodd’s Songs of Squalor to the entire 
house party assembled in the big drawing- 
room, had come as a complete surprise to 
Psmith; and to his fellow guests—such of 
them as were young and of the soulless 
sex—as a shock from which they found it 
hard to rally. True, they had before now 
gathered in a vague sort of way that he was 
one of those literary fellows; but so normal 
and engaging had they found his whole 
manner and appearance that it had never 
occurred to them that he concealed any- 
thing up his sleeve as lethal as Songs of 
Squalor. Among these members of the 
younger set the consensus of opinion was 
that it was a bit thick, and that at such a 
price even the lavish hospitality of Bland- 
ings was scarcely worth having. Only 
those who had visited the castle before dur- 
ing the era of her ladyship’s flirtation with 
art could have been described as resigned. 
These stout hearts argued that while this 
latest blister was probably going to be 
pretty bad, he could hardly be worse than 
the chappie who had lectured on theosophy 
last November, and must almost of neces- 
sity be better than the bird who during the 
Shiffley race week had attempted in a two- 
hour discourse to convert them to vege- 
tarianism. 

Psmith himself regarded the coming 
ordeal with equanimity. He was not one 
of those whom the prospect of speaking in 
public afflicts with nervous horror. He 
liked the sound of his own voice, and night 
when it came found him entirely cheerful. 
He listened contentedly to the sound of the 
drawing-room filling up as he strolled on 
the starlit terrace, smoking a last cigarette 
before duty called him elsewhere. And 
when, some few yards away, seated on the 
terrace wall, gazing out into the velvet 
darkness, he perceived Eve Halliday, his 
sense of well-being became acute. 

All day he had been conscious of a grow- 
ing desire for another of those cozy chats 
with Eve which had done so much to make 
life agreeable for him during his stay at 
Blandings. Her prejudice—which he de- 
plored—in favor of doing a certain amount 
of work to justify her salary had kept him 
during the morning away from the little 
room off the library where she was wont to 
sit cataloguing books; and when he had 
gone there after lunch he had found it 
empty. As he approached her now he was 
thinking pleasantly of all those delightful 
walks, those excellent driftings on the lake 
and those cheery conversations which had 
gone to cement his conviction that of all 
possible girls she was the only possible one. 
It seemed to him that in addition to being 
beautiful she brought out all that was best 
in him of intellect and soul. That is to say, 
she let him talk oftener and longer than 
any girl he had ever known. 

It struck him as a little curious that she 
made no move to greet him. She remained 
apparently unaware of his approach. And 
yet the summer night was not of such den- 
sity as to hide him from view; and, even if 
she could not see him, she must undoubt- 
edly have heard him; for only a moment 
before he had tripped with some violence 
over a large flower pot, ‘one of a row of 
sixteen which Angus McAllister, doubtless 
for some good purpose, had placed in the 
fairway that afternoon. 

“A pleasant night,” he said, seating him- 
self gracefully beside her on the wall. 

She turned her head for a brief instant 
and, having turned it, looked away again. 

“Yes, ” she said. 

Her manner was not effusive, but Psmith 
persevered. 

“The stars,’ he proceeded, indicating 
them with a kindly yet not patronizing 
wave of the hand—‘“bright, twinkling, 
and—if I may say so—rather neatly ar- 
ranged. When I was a mere lad someone 
whose name I cannot recollect taught me 
which was Orion. Also Mars, Venus and 
Jupiter. This thoroughly useless chunk of 
knowledge has, I am happy to say, long 
since passed from my mind. However, I 
am in a position to state that that wiggly 
thing up there a little to the right is King 
Charles’ Wain.” 

CI ge dd 

“Yes, indeed, I assure you.” It struck 
Psmith that astronomy was not gripping 


his audience, so he tried 
he said, “you ,went to Mak 
this afternoon.” 


“An attractive settlement," 
“Yes 


There was a pause. Psmith 
monocle and polished it thoy ! 
summer night seemed to 
taken on a touch of chill. 

“What I like about the E 
districts,’ he went on, “is ‘th 
authorities have finished 
they stop. Somewhere about 
Henry the Eighth, I imagine ¢] 
ter mason gave the final hous 
his trowel and said, ‘Well, | 
Market Blandings.’ To whiel 
ants no doubt assented with m:; 
‘Gramercy!’ and ‘I’fackins!’ 
expletives to which they wer 
dicted. And they went away 
and nobody has touched it sinc 
one thoroughly approve. I thi 
the Bice: soothing. Don’t you 


As far as the darkness wo 
Psmith subjected Eve to a 
glance through his monocle. 
strange new mood in which h 
her. Hitherto, though she hac 
deared herself to him by 
the major portion of the dialog 
usually split conversations on 
seventy-five-twenty-five basis, 
it gratified Psmith to be allow 
a monologue when talking wit 
ple, he found Eve more Cor 
when i in a slightly chattier_ veil 

“Are you coming in to hear 
he asked. 

“No. 

It was a change from yes, b 
the best that could be said of 
deal of discouragement was 
quired to damp Psmith, but h 
help feeling a slight diminuti 
ancy. However, he kept on try 

“You show your usual st 
sense,” he said approvingly. 
method of passing the a 
night could hardly be hit 
doned the topic of the r 
grip. That was manifest. re 
“T went to’ Market Blanding: 
noon too,” he said. “Comrad 
formed me that you had gone 
went after you. Not being 
I turned in for half an 
motion-picture palace. TY 
Episode Eleven of a se 
with the heroine, kidnaped | 
stretched on the sacrificial alt 
high priest making passes at 
knife. The hero meanwhile | 
climb a rather nasty precipice 0 
the rescue. The final pic 
of his fingers slipping slowly 
Episode Twelve next week.” 

Eve looked out into the ni 
speaking. 

“I’m afraid it won't end hi 
Psmith with a sigh. “Tt 
her.” 

Eve turned on him a ! 
abruptness. 

“Shall I tell you why In went 
Blandings this afternoon?” she 

“Do,” said Psmith co 
for me to criticize; but as P 
fact, I was rather wondering 
were going to begin telling m 
your adventures. I have been 
ing the conversation.” ‘, 

“T went to meet Cynthia. 

Psmith’s monocle fell out of 
swung jerkily on its cord. 
easily disconcerted, but a 
piece of information, coming 
peculiar manner, undoub 
He foresaw difficulties, 4 
found himself thinking 
this confounded female ¥ 
up when least expected. 
would have been, he m 
Ralston MeTodd only ha 
to remain a bachelor. 

“Oh, Cynthia?” he said. 

“Yes, Cynthia,” said Ev 

The inconvenient 
sessed a Christian name aq 
for being hissed between 
and Eve hissed it now. It 
to Psmith that the dear 


himself to meet it. 
“Directly after we had t 
lake, the day I arrived,” 


(Continued on Page ! 


ed from Page 68) 

5te to Cynthia, telling her 

t once and meet me at the 
” 


,”’ said Psmith. “I 


sell good beer.” 


about the beer,” cried Eve. 


ried off. I wanted’””—Eve 
y, mirthless laugh of a cali- 
the Hon. Freddie Threep- 
re found beyond his powers, 
decialist—‘“‘I wanted to try 
)together. I thought that if 
and have a talk with her 
become reconciled.” 
th obsessed with a disquiet- 
“he was fighting in the last 
imself together sufficiently 
as it lay beside him on the 
white and fragile flower. 
\ce you,” Psmith murmured. 
act worthy of your great 
Wear that the rift between 
is has reached such di- 


ry hand away. She swung 
i petery of her indignant 
| furiously. 
ja,” she said, ‘‘and she told 
sband was in Paris.” 
1 the world,”’ said Psmith, 
aly but with a growing sense 
coming over the plate a bit 
a—“how in the world ‘did 
like that?” 
(ly want to know?” 
” 


(lyou. She got the idea be- 
iad a letter from him, beg- 
(, him there. She had just 
ne this when I caught sight 
| inn window, walking along 
t. I pointed you out to 
ve said she had never seen 
Jer life.” 

(a forget,” sighed Psmith. 
‘<euse I can find for you,” 
lk a vibrant undertone ne- 
‘ne fact that somebody had 
om the castle door and they 
the terrace to themselves, 
mad. When I think of all 


on you 
4,” corrected Psmith firmly. 
(means wasted. It made me 
ible—even more.”’ 
posed that she had em- 
de which would last until 
d off her indignation and 
zain, but this extraordinary 
2d the thread of her ha- 
j.essly that all she could do 
him in amazed silence. 
y tuition,’’ proceeded Psmith 
ave told you long ere this 
7 with a fervor which with 
éilary I cannot hope to ex- 
|| you are about to say, we 
h other but a short time, as 
1. But what of that?” 
b eyebrows. Her voice was 


i has happened,” she said, 
vaght not to be surprised at 

yable of anything, but are 
ising this moment to—to 
\ 


Ca favorite Word of your 
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“And you expect me to take you seri- 
ously?” 

*‘Assuredly not. I look upon the present 
disclosure purely as a sighting shot. You 
may regard it, if you will, as a kind of 
formal proclamation. I wish simply to go 
on record as an aspirant to your hand. 
want you, if you will be so good, to make a 
note of my words and give them a thought 
from time to time. As Comrade Cootes—a 
young friend of mine whom you have not 
yet Sa —would say, chew on them.”’ 

‘Tt is possible,’’ continued Psmith, “‘that 
black moments will come to you—for they 
come to all of us, even the sunniest—when 
you will find yourself saying ‘Nobody 
loves me!’ On such occasions I should like 
you to add, ‘No, I am wrong. There is 
somebody who loves me.’ At first, it may 
be, that reflection will bring but scant balm. 
Gradually, however, as the days go by and 
we are constantly together and my nature 
unfolds itself like the petals of some timid 
flower beneath the rays of the sun 

Eve’s eyes opened wider. She had sup- 
posed herself incapable of further astonish- 
ment, but she saw that she had been 
mistaken. 

“You surely aren’t dreaming of staying 
on here now?”’ she gasped. 

“Most decidedly! Why not?” 

“‘But—but what is to prevent me telling 
everybody that you are not Mr. McTodd?”’ 

“Your sweet generous nature,” said 


Psmith; ‘“‘your big heart; your angelic 
forbearance.” 
NB alee 


“Considering that I only came here as 
MecTodd—and if you had seen him you 
would realize that he is not a person for 
whom the man of sensibility and refine- 
ment would lightly allow himself to be mis- 
taken—I say, considering that I only took 
on the job of understudy so as to get to the 
castle and be near you, I hardly think that 
you will be able to bring yourself to get me 
slung out. You must try to understand 
what happened. When Lord Emsworth 
started chatting with me under the im- 
pression that I was Comrade McTodd, I 
encouraged the mistake purely with 
kindly intention of putting him at his ease. 
Even when he informed me that he was ex- 
pecting me to come down to Blandings 
with him on the five o’clock train, it never 
even occurred to me to do so. It was only 
when I saw you talking to him in the street, 
and he revealed the fact that you were 
about to enjoy his hospitality, that I de- 
cided that there was no other course open 
to the man of spirit. Consider! Twice that 
day you had passed out of my life—may I 
say taking the sunshine with you?—and I 
began to fear you might pass out of it for- 
ever. So, loath though I was to commit the 
solecism of planting myself in this happy 
home under false pretenses, I could see no 
other way. And here I am! 

“You must be mad!”’ 

“Well, as I was saying, the days will go 
by; you will have ample opportunity of 
studying my personality, and it is quite 
possible that in due season the love of an 
honest heart may impress you as worth 
having. I may add that I have loved you 
since the moment when I saw you shelter- 
ing from the rain under that awning in 
Dover Street, and I recall saying as much 
to Comrade Walderwick when he was chat- 
ting with me some short time later on the 
subject of his umbrella. I do not press you 
for an answer now ee 

“‘T should hope not!” 

“T merely say, think it over. It is noth- 
ing to cause you mental distress. Other 
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men love you. Freddie Threepwood loves 
you. Just add me to the list. That is all I 
ask. Muse on me from time to time. Re- 
flect that I may be an acquired taste. You 
probably did not like olives the first time 
you tasted them. Now you probably do. 
Give me the same chance you would an 
olive. Consider, also, how little you ac- 
tually have against me. What, indeed, does 
it amount to, when you come to examine it 
narrowly? All you have against me is the 
fact that Iam not Ralston McTodd. Think 
how comparatively few people are Ralston 
McTodd. Let your meditations proceed 
along these lines and fe 

He broke off, for at this moment the in- 
dividual who had come out of the front 
door a short while back loomed beside them. 

“Everybody is waiting, Mr. MeTodd,” 
said the Efficient Baxter. He spoke the 
name, as always, with a certain sardonic 
emphasis. 

“Of course,” said Psmith affably, ‘of 
course. I was forgetting. I will get to work 
at once. You are quite sure you do not 
wish to hear a scuttleful of modern poetry, 
Miss Halliday?” 

“Quite sure.’ 

“And yet even now, so our genial friend 
here informs us, a bevy of youth and 
beauty is crowding the drawing-room, agog 
for the treat. Well, well! It is these strange 
clashings of personal taste which constitute 
what we call life. I think I shall write a 
poem about it some day. Come, Comrade 
Baxter, let us be up and doing. I must not 
disappoint my public.” 

For some moments after the two had left 
her—Baxter silent and chilly, Psmith all 
debonair chumminess, kneading the other’s 
arm and pointing out as they went objects 
of interest by the wayside—Eve remained 
on the terrace wall, thinking. She was 
laughing now, but behind her amusement 
there was another feeling, and one that per- 
plexed her. ‘A good many men had pro- 
posed to her in the course of her career, but 
none of them had ever left her with this odd 
feeling of exhilaration. Psmith was differ- 
ent from any other man who had come her 
way, and difference was a quality which 
Eve esteemed. 

She had just reached the conclusion that 
life for whatever girl might eventually de- 
cide to risk it in Psmith’s company would 
never be dull, when strange doings in her 
immediate neighborhood roused her from 
her meditations. 

The thing happened as she rose from her 
seat on the wall and started to cross the 
terrace on her way to the front door. She 
had stopped for an instant beneath the 
huge open window of the drawing-room to 
listen to what was going on inside. Faintly, 
with something of the quality of a far-off 
phonograph, the sound of Psmith reading 
came to her; and even at this distance 
there was a composed blandness about his 
voice which brought a smile to her lips. 

And then, with a startling abruptness, 
the lighted window was dark; and she was 
aware that all the lighted windows on that 
side of the castle had suddenly become 
dark. The lamp that shone over the great 
door ceased to shine, and above the hubbub 
of voices in the drawing-room she heard 
Psmith’s patient drawl: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I think the lights 
have gone out.” 

The night air was rent by a single pierc- 
ing scream. Something flashed like a shoot- 
ing star and fell at her feet; and, stooping, 
Eve found in her hands Lady Constance 
Keeble’s diamond necklace. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Watch This 


Column 


What Kind of Pictures 
Do You Like? 


CORES of smart people who 
have read these advertisements 
are writing and helping me to un- 
derstand what kind of picture- 
plays the public most enjoys. Iam 
grateful for the co-operation. In- 
stead of filing these letters, I keep 
them on my desk where | can re- 
fer to them any minute. 
x Ok Ok 
Universal is eager to reach a com- 
plete understanding with the pub- 
lic. It wants to please. This isn’t 
mushy sentiment or philanthropic 
bunk. Callit “selfish interest ’’ and 
you will benearer the mark, because 
if we make pictures the people 
like, the monetary gain is certain. 
* Ok Ok 


Do you like these single column 
advertisements? Do you think we 
ought to use more space? Do you 
like a synopsis of the plot with 
each new picture-play we an- 
nounce, or would you rather see 
the play without knowing the plot 


in advance? 
x * * 


Do you believe the play or the star 
is the big thing? Do you believe 
a good story cast with unknown 
players is preferable to a cast of 
known stars and a story written 
around them to exploit their skill > 
I would like your views on this im- 
portant subject. 


CHARLES MACK 


Meantime, keep watch for ““DRIVEN,’’a 
Charles Brabin production with a great 
cast, featuring the brilliant young star, 
Charles Mack (courtesy D. W. Griffith). 
I think this picture will prove that you 
can’t see all that is best in pictures unless 
you see Universals. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


pare Red 


“‘The Pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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| We . Companions of Spring- 


It’s the season for pleasure, for color, 
for the good things of life. People who 
know the best in sweets will often have a 
friendly argument as to which is the most 
attractive package in Whitman’s famous 
Quality Group. But you will never hear 
any difference of opinion about the goodness 
of the sweets. In all of these packages it is 
the same Whitman’s—famous since 1842. 


| Pi ( es : 4 : BY fe : The Sampler—best known of all candy packages—quaint, 
he, : pee! ht, original, unique in its make-up, the favorites from ten 

leading packages of Whitman’s. 

Salmagundi—latest member of the group—luscious choco- 


lates in an art metal box prized as a keepsake as well as 
for its charming contents. 


Pleasure Island—romance in chocolates 
—pirate’s sea-chest freighted with treas- 
ure from the Spanish Main—rich booty 
from the tropic islands. 


Fussy Package—for fastidious folks— 
nuts and nut combinations enriched with 
Whitman’s far-famed chocolate. 


Super Extra Chocolates—the Standard 
package of sweets which first made 
Whitman’s reputation —the pack- 
age which stands for all that is good in 
candy-making. 

Library Package—book-shaped—odd— 
luxurious—an eloquent volume of sweet 
thought and good taste. 


Seek the Quality Store in your neighbor- 

hood which has been selected as Agent 

for Whitman’s Quality Group—usually 
a drug store. 


p STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Ince. 
rns Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
COLA i us ee y Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 

N fF \ 
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ches bie aor CoM Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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VANAGING MOLLY 


(Continued from Page 38) 


t1 O.K’d it for fear the office 
ve were afraid to exhibit our 
mder ideal conditions. 
n when I phoned her. 
to life long enough to get us 
‘told her. ‘“‘The Colossus. 
j him fourth spot or better. 
je; same as the Palace.”’ 
right. Shall we rehearse’ this 


s not.” 
-law sang out from the next 
yer if she’d enjoy a home- 
fter a season of restaurants.’ 
ngaged | for dinner tomorrow 
{ajesty?’ 

fither expecting — that is, 
. Forsythe 
lay pe? 

olly hesitated, 


“Mr. For- 
Dy Sunday?” 
ying to be as 
(ret I’m rather expecting— 
ised the office we’d play our 
| Monday. Will you, Your 
idded. 

{I got to that was the unmis- 
{fareceiver hung on its hook. 
turn to rehearse the orches- 
/iorning, I tried to cultivate 
|xpectant frame of mind the 
Jind willful-power books talk 
it. Well I knew the quaint 
lidefllas who infested the gal- 
use Monday afternoons and 


” 


\Ige of a district known for its 
{ps and gangsters, the gallery 
1 tly shop assistants, taxi and 
and freight handlers, black 
ey had their favorites whom 
vith heavy-handed applause 
) to rhythmic stamping of 
oes. They were equally as 
heir disapproval of a turn. 
decially a new or unfamiliar 
] gallery’s- interest, let the 
ie voice or the mannerisms 
ate upon the gods near the 
i performer was immediately 
2 metallic ring of a penny, 
ishe gallery, landing on the 
{te of special police, rigid 
fusal of admission to known 
loess at the Colossus 
the penny-throwing habit, 
1) nown in any other first-class 
city. The throwing of that 
ways brought a quick deci- 
/ajority in the gallery agreed 
impatient member who had 
i coin, a deluge of pennies, 
sels would fall from nigger 
ily driving the unfortunate 
\itage. 
at Btorday gallery any re- 
[eo I’d been on the bill 
(2 of the highest-salaried fe- 
ee was pennied off 
Sifter a brand-new act had 
| lacerated hearts into the 
i-stage oblivion. So when 
i to rehearse that morning, 
” the strong-arms would re- 
2\\d like my partner, I mean 


U1 On my mind without meet- 
she when I drifted out to kill 
lo before matinée time. 

all about?’”’? I asked when 
€ my dressing room, where 
| the best place to hold the 
‘i postponed so long. 
i,” he told me. “I’m going 


tds face up on the table. 
at equally as candid with me. 

son for either of us to get 
inderstand each other or to 
ut ching but a business proposi- 


th 2ntlemen.”’ 


1 to the point.” 
squarely. 
Js Miss Wills’ partnership 


be I asked, paralyzed. “I 


xship agreement she tells 
een you—how much would 
| in actual cash?” 

th you could pay,” I said, 
Yat he thought our salary 


te mistaken. If I should 
ave sufficient, I can easily 


“Twenty thousand?’’ I asked, feeling 
him out. 

“T’ll give you a certified check for that 
amount this afternoon, if 

“Tf what?” 

Forsythe took a moment to decide on his 
next lead. 

“Stedman, Molly and I were brought up 
together. She comes of one of the finest 
families in the South. It was understood 
for years that she was to become Mrs. Lee 
Forsythe as soon as she reached her eight- 
eenth year. Six months ago, for no valid 
reason, she disappeared—left her home.” 

“Home? Isn’t she an orphan?” 

“She is. She made her home with—has 
she never told you?” 

“She’s never told me anything except 
she was an orphan with some money in 
charge of a guardian.” 

Forsythe nodded. 

“Then all I can say is that she enjoyed 
as comfortable a home as any girl could 
desire. Later, much later after leaving, she 
sent word to her home and to me that she 
had accepted a theatrical engagement; in 
what branch of the profession she did not 
state. I set out to find her.” 
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“First, to ascertain if she were safe—in 
no danger. Second, to discover who had 
inveigled her into the step she’d taken, and 
lastly, to return her to her home and the 
wedding we’d begun to plan.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘you found her safe—in 
no danger. You found I had nothing to do 
directly with her decision. Now, getting 
down to the meat of this proposition, how 
did you find her on the question of retiring 
into private life as Mrs. Lee Forsythe?” 

The big fellow’s eyes flickered darkly as 
he slowly answered, ‘‘If you will accept my 
check for dissolving your partnership she 
will return home with me.” 

“T’ll have to hear her say it before I be- 
lieve it,” I told him 

“Why? Your association with Miss 
Wills has been on a purely business basis, 
hasn’t it? Putting it baldly, you value her 
because she supplies the qualities needed 
to make your act a success; and that, of 
course, means financial success. I mean to 
say there’s no personal or sentimental 
attachment between you, is there?’’ 

“Wouldn’t it be nicer to ask Miss Wills 
that question?”’ 

have. She assured me you had made 
it quite plain to her that vaudeville part- 
ners, unless married, usually are careful not 
to allow any sentiment to interfere with 
their business.” 

Recognizing the words as my own, I 
must have grinned, for Forsythe suddenly 
steamed up and boiled over. 

“Good Lord, it’s impossible—anything 
between you and Molly! Dammit, an 
actor—even if she were to take leave of her 
senses—you—her family ag 

“Wait a second with that family stuff,” 
I cut in, hard and quick. “There’s noth- 
ing wrong with my family, even if they did 
turn out an actor.” 

“Of course not, but —— 

“They started unloading families in New 
England before they did in Virginia. Now 
let’s forget all about families and impossi- 
bilities and everything except the thing you 
came here to talk about. You want to 
know how much I’1!1 take to break my agree- 
ment with my partner?” 

si¥ie 
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“Dl tell you—nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Not a thing. If she’s the kind to leave 
me flat, now, after what I’ve done for her, 
she’s not worth a nickel. Nor would she be 
worth a jitney to me if she went on work- 
ing with me against her inclinations. On 
the other hand, if you’re just butting in, 
misrepresenting things 

“T’m not.’ 

“T’m talking now! If she honestly wants 
to continue working with me, taking the 
bumps along the road to the success we’re 
bound to make some day, there isn’t a 
certified check in the world big enough to 
make me break our agreement.” 

“You'll believe she’s disgusted with 
vaudeville when she sends you word to 
that effect?’’ Forsythe asked. 

; i aie she sends it,’’ I said, opening the door 
or 

But talking confidently didn’t instill any 
soothing peace or calm within me. Nor did 
listening to the acts as they followed each 
other at the matinée that day. It would 
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“What About the Lining — 
Is it Skinner’s Satin?” 


An important question—and purchasers who 
‘know Skinner wearing quality make sure they get 
Skinner’s in buying a suit or overcoat. 


Most high grade clothing manufacturers and mer- 
chant tailors line their garments with 


Skinner's Satin 
All-Silk or Cotton-Back 


It is the overwhelming choice of those who aim 
to use the best materials obtainable. 


In a ready-to-wear suit or overcoat look for the 
Skinner label shown below. When ordering from 
a merchant tailor ask him to show you the satin and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


Established 1848 Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


ew York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


The world’s largest manufacturers of silk and satin linings. Also makers of the famous 
Skinner Serges and Merveilleux and Skinner’s Dress Silks—Taffetas and All-Silk Satins. 


On request, we supply this label to clothing manufacturers. 


I THE SATIN ING a 
IN THIS GARMENT WAS MADE BY 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


WHICH IS AGUARANTEE OF DURABILITY 
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ANSONIA 
5 QuUARECLOX 


Pcie $60 62° 
hes Clock with Brains” 


The Latest Design 
in Alarm Clocks 


f] Bats qualities are indicated by 
the name, Squareclox: Square 
in design, in time keeping, in relia- 
bility of alarm— Square in price. 


Seamless metal case, dull lacquered 
finish that looks like platinum. Will 
not tarnish nor show finger marks. 


Stand solidly; cannot be easily up- 
set. No feet to scratch furniture 
or break off. Concealed bell; 
switch for silencing. 


Square Simplex (illustrated above) 


‘‘The clock with brains.’’ 5%4’’ 
high; 4%2"’ wide. 24 hour alarm 
dial. Wind time and alarm once 
a week. Alarm rings at time set 
(7 to49seconds,as desired) stops 
and automatically resets to ring 
at same time next day. 
Radium dial $1.25 extra $6.00 
Square Racket (Strike and Alarm) 

514" high; 414” wide. Runs thirty hours. The 
only alarm clock made striking the hour 


and half-hour. Strike can be silenced when 
desired and willstrike correct hour when strike 


is again in operation. Continuous $5 00 
. 


alarm. Radium dial $1.25 extra. 
wide. Runs thirty hours. 


$3.00 
Square Pirate 


414” high; 334” wide. Runs thirty 
s. Continuous alarm. $2.50 


Square Rally 


4%" high; 
Teenie alarm. 
Radium dial $1.00 extra, 


’ 
334" 


hours 


For 50c extra the SQUARE PIRATE 
furnished with enamelled college em- 
blems, in colors of Yale, Princeton, 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth or U. of P. only,—in center of 
pancl. Radium dial $1.00 extra. 


Square Rascal (Illustrated below) 
234” high; 236’” wide. Runs thirty hours. 


Continuous or intermittent alarm. 

Radium dial $1.00 extra. $3.25 
The above prices are for United States only 

ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John St. Dept. P New York 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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have been funny if so much hadn’t de- 
pended on our making good. A boy-and- 
girl acrobatic team opera second, Keegan 
and Keegan—Mr. and Mrs.—in a musi- 
eal act. with cornets, trombones, accor- 
dions and drums, loud and lowbrow 
hokum—a riot with the audience; third, a 
sketch, boy and girl and old man; fourth, 
Belle Rigler, the house’s favorite songster, 
with her husband at the piano; fifth, 
Georgie Cassan, the dancer, in a big act 
with five girls, featuring Toots Twendon, a 
blonde about Molly’s size. Youth, music, 
costumes, comedy, dancing—with Molly 
and me expected to follow it all with some 
more of the same thing! 

On we went. Our opening number 
pulled a little scattering applause. Going 
into the dialogue, we lost our first three 
laughs in quick succession. 

Notoriously hard, unresponsive were the 
Monday Colossus audiences, but there was 
a way to wih them if I could get any help 
from my partner. 

Always I kept one eye on her. As the 
act progressed, slowly and surely I felt her 
wilting. Every laugh she missed depressed 
her a bit more. I could see her, baffled, not 
understanding, grow more hopeless as, 
missing the supporting enthusiasm of the 
audience which she’d been used to riding 
buoyantly upon, she began, forcing her 
smiles, her animation and her voice, de- 
stroying her charm. She was game, but 
she was up against something new to her, a 
problem she could solve in no one perform- 
ance nor yet a week of performances. 

The second we went into our English 
impersonation I felt trouble coming. I 
didn’t dare omit entirely the haw-haw, 
monocled Piccadilly Johnny talk. That 
would have further upset Molly and hope- 
lessly confused the orchestra. I’d just 
decided, in a flash, on a big cut in the 
patter which would abbreviate it to little 
more than two or three lines, when the 
dreaded ring of a penny, striking the stage, 
sent a sudden wave of nausea through my 
system 

A few of the folks in front who heard it 
and recognized the sound sniggered. Klink! 
Another penny tinkled on the brass chain 
running around the footlight trough. An- 
other laugh. 

Without waiting to find out whether the 
rest of the gallery would follow suit or give 
us another chance, ‘‘Dance!”’ I told the 
orchestra leader. In a second I grabbed 
Molly and swung her into the routine of 
our exit dance. 

For the next fifteen seconds, smiling, I 
held my breath, waiting for the clatter of a 
shower of coins. We danced off without 
another copper falling. The fairly decent 
round of applause that followed I figured 
was more a recognition of our quick- 
wittedness and gameness than anything 
else. But it gave us a chance to bow. 

Reaching for Molly’s hand, I saw her 
walking away from me. 

“Come on!’’ I shouted. 

“Go back? Out there?” Molly’s eyes 
flashed angrily through the big tears in 
them. 

“You’re not going to let them think 
you’re licked, are you?’ Isaid. ‘‘Come on 
before they stop clapping!”’ 

We stole a second bow. 

Then, without a word to a soul, I hurried 
up to my dressing room, sick. I knew what 
would happen. That night the bill would 
be rearranged. Keegan and Keegan, the 
laughing riot on second that afternoon, 
would be moved down to the Number-Six 
spot, and Wills and Stedman would be 
shoved up into the Number-Two spot 
vacated by Keegan and Keegan. There 
was but one way I could prevent it, one 
way to keep managers and bookers, drop- 
ping in through the week to look us over, 
from seeing us flop miserably on second. 

Rushing home as quickly as possible, I 
got Royalter, the Colossus house manager, 
on the wire. 

“T’ye some bad news for you, Mr. 
Royalter. Going down into the subway 


| after the matinée, I tripped and fell all the 


way down. My left ankle is as big as a 
barn. I can’t stand on it. The doctor says 
nothing is broken, .but it’ll be three or four 
days before I can use it. You’ll have to get 
another act to take our place, I guess.” 
“Who’s your doctor?”’ Royalter asked. 
“Name is Smith—family doctor. Shall 
I have him send a certificate of sickness to 
you?” I bluffed. 
“Never mind. Sorry you hurt yourself. 
Thanks for letting me know so promptly.” 
Next I called up Molly’s hotel, leaving a 
message for her to ring me as soon as she 
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returned. It was only fair to Sam to call 
his office to give them a chance to offer an- 
other of his acts as a substitute for Molly 
and me. Then I went outside and inhaled 
deep lungfuls of clean, nontheatrical park 
ozone. 

“Miss Wills called up while you were 
out,’’ my sister-in-law told me when I came 
back. “I told her what you’d done.” 

“What did she say?”’ 

“Tt was the strangest thing, Chick. All 
she said was ‘Thank you,’ in that cool 
voice of hers, and hung up.” 

“That’s one of her specialties—hanging 
up telephone receivers,” I explained. 

But the worst was yet to come. I knew 
Tuesday noon by the way the phone bell 
jangled that something unpleasant was 
about to be poured into my ear. 

“You!” It was Sam Kovich, choking 
with anger. ‘‘The guy that wrote show 
business, eh? Nobody’s advice but your 
own ain’t worth asking! Walking off bills 
ain’t nothing in your life ty 

“Oh, can it, Sam! What’s a week’s 
salary now compared to a season’s work?”’ 

““‘Where do you get that season’s-work 
stuff? It ain’t. Your season is over now. 
You closed it yesterday when you got tem- 
peramental and walked out of the Colos- 
sus.”’ 

“What are you talking about?’’ I asked, 
feeling empty in the middle. 

“T had you booked into Baltimore and 
Washington. Somebody tipped Kelly, 
who books them two houses, your bum 
ankle was a frame. Naturally Kelly gets 
sore and cancels you, saying he don’t want 
no quitters he can’t depend on.’ 

“‘Kelly’s only one man, booking two 
houses. There are plenty of others 

“‘ All of which Kelly has seen and talked 
to about your phony accident. I offered 
you this morning already to twelve bookers 
and I can’t get you a three-day date even. 
They say there’s been too much walking 
out by performers who find the going 
tough, and they’re going to make an 
example of you.” 

“What do you mean—example?”’ 

“They’re going to keep you out of the 
big houses until you’re so anxious to play 
them you’ll open shows if they ask you.” 

It was a cinch to keep Molly and me 
dubbing around, playing a three-day date 
every once in a while, with long lay-offs in 
between. 

“Listen, Sam! Who put Kelly wise?” 

“Somebody you had to brag to what a 
smart trick you played.” 

“T never yipped to anyone outside of 
Molly, you and my family,’’ I told him. 
“T’m going to see Kelly myself. Where 
ean I find him?” 

‘“‘He lives and eats at the Somerhall.”’ 

The Somerhall—Molly’s hotel! I got 
the picture in a flash. Molly and Forsythe, 
having dinner, talking over what I’d done, 
Molly sore and Lee not taking my part 
any; Kelly, at the next table, getting both 
ears full. 

“Listen, Sam, I’m going to 

“Don’t tell me what you’re going to do. 
I don’t care,’’ Sam said savagely. “All my 
life I been learning vaudeville. And I live 
to get in Dutch with the office on account of 
a doll-face jane and a swelled-up, blow- 
hard ,hoofer ; 

I saw nineteen shades of red. 

“That’ll be all of that, Sam. You don’t 
know yet how far in Dutch you are. You 
started weaning me away from you when 
you begged me to try to get over with an 
inexperienced partner on second at the 
Palace. That last crack of yours finished 
the job.” 

Sam’s voice was apprehensive as he 
asked “What do you mean?” 

“Take our names off your books, Sam. 
We're through.” 

“Through! he yelled. 
it! I’m 

“You’re all washed up, Sam. You as 
good as told me you couldn’t book any 
time for us. That was enough without the 
personal remark you thought I’d take. 
You’re a lousy guesser, Sam.”’ 

“Listen, Chick! You ain’t going to hold 
it against me that I got a little excited? 
To show I’m your friend, only last Satur- 
day I turned down a thousand dollars cash 
to take you off my books.”’ 

“You what?’ I shouted. 


” 


“You can’t do 


“Believe it, that’s friendship, ain’t it— 


to turn down a thousand to quit booking 
999 


u? 
“Who offered it?’’ I asked. “A guy 
named Forsythe?” 
“That ain ’t the question, Chick. Lis- 
ten —— 


“Tt’s cold, Sam. Good- 
I couldn’t cool off. B 
they, because I was simp’ 
tect our property? Treat 
an established, well-known tu 
couldn’t win, fighting the 9 
could keep them from kickir 
until they broke our spirit, 
out of sight for six months; 
Molly out around Chicago ( 
time 
But could I? Forsythe had 
disgusted with vaudeville, | 
didn’t know enough about | 
vaudeville to have offered our 
to quit booking us. Molly 
wised him to that play. A 
After six months of telling 
going to do for us, what h 
celed the hardest house t 
United States; set the off 
walking out of the Col 
agent who’d kept us worl 
possible since we’d been te 
she hadn’t already mad 
wouldn’t the prospect of a 
burgs, Sioux Falls and ¥ 
her that Forsythe, his m: 
South were her prope 
“Listen, boob,” I d 
you going to take it sitt 
going straight to Molly 
you to your face tha 
and on her way to thes 
Not wishing to go to he 
handed, I shot a wire out 
monds: ‘‘How soon and 
can you open us Western \ 
Late that afternoon, | 
desk of the N. V. A. Club 
Jerry to wire his answer, t 
me a telegram. 4 
“You open Grand, 1 
Monday. Four weeks to 
ranging further bookin 
twenty-five.” % 
“ Any return message? 
“T’ll tell you later,” - Ts 
ward the Somerhall. 


board informed me. 
was going to the Coloss 
theater trunk.” 4 


ly’s room. There wasn’t ¢ 
the dead quiet of the dark 
climbed the stairs and w 
corridor. The door of Ro 
the room in confusion, ¢ 
shapeless, on the floor, | 
half in, half out, sagg 
jectedly. Huddled in a cl 
make-up shelf, her head k 
of a lacy evening gown, Moll 
heartbrokenly. 
I tiptoed away from th 
cleared my throat. Folle 
scraping of Molly’s chair, 
“Who's there?” sh 


later she opened the door 
she asked, almost calm and 


I gave her Jerry’s tele 
the next few minutes woul 
plete failure or another chanc 

my throat was dry as 

“What are you going ‘to | 
It’s entirely up to you.” — 

Molly looked at me be h 

“Oh, it’s up to me, is 
you mean by that?” / 

“Just what I say, Your M 
managed to lose about ever) 
my partner and my ability tc 
ishment. The best I can offe 
gram. It’s only fair to 
small time—split weeks—t th 
more a day—two, sometimes 
a week—lots of hard work anc 
not much money 

Molly, her head bowed, stal 
at the slip of yellow 
made no reply. 

“Tt’ll take six months righ 
young life. It will put you um 
strain—and keep you there- 
month or so will make sharp § 
easy and genuine smiles hi 
ciate you with has-beens 
bes. You’ll play to so 
won’t know what you're 
others who won’t like 
tired so many times yo 
you get over or not. 
be working on your 
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O-Cedar Cloth Duster 


Anew, speciallyprepared dustcloththat 

lightens work by quickly and easily ab- 

sorbing every particle of dust. Far supe- 

#| tior to the use of odds and ends of rags 
' generally used. Try it. 


O-Cedar Wall Duster 


Anew, efficient and convenient duster 
for cleaning the ‘‘out of reach places” 
on walls and ceilings. 


O-Cedar Polish Mop 


This new, improved mop cuts house- 
workinhalf. TheO-Cedar Mop combines 
three operations in one as it cleans, dusts 
and polishes at the same time. 

Quickly, easily and economically re- 
stores the original beauty of your floors. 

| Always ask for O-Cedar. 4 


Fourteen years ago O-Cedar Polish was 
first introduced and today it is acknowl- 
edged to be the world’s leading furniture 
and floor polish. 


The new O-Cedar Wax now being in- 
troduced will through the same merits 
maintain this prestige of excellence now 
recognized as the O-Cedar standard. Use 
this new wax on all waxed surfaces. 


Use it on your automobile. It produces 
a brilliant, high lustre, and creates a pro 
tective coating which grease and road 
stains will not penetrate. The action of 
water in washing cars treated with 


O-Cedar Wax does not “deaden” the 


* Protects and 


Beautifies Your Car 


Makes Old Cars Look Like New 


—and keeps new cars from looking old 
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finish. The dirt easily slides off leaving 
the car with a bright, shining appearance. 

O-Cedar Wax is quickly and easily ap- 
plied producing an enduring lustre. Dust 
and grit will wipe from the glassy surface 
without scratching the finish. 


For floors, furniture, linoleum, and all 
wood finishes use O-Cedar Polish. It restores 
the original beauty, and gives a sparkling, 
new appearance, saving half the time and 
labor usually required. 


Buy O-Cedar Products. They are always sold 
on a guarantee of your absolute satisfaction. 


You can buy them at all dealers’. 
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ONE insulator 
with virtues of MANY 
“plus some of its own 


Bakelite-Dilecto replaces 
Vulcanized Fibre (which we 
also make) where an insulator 
is needed that resists water 
and the milder acids. 

It is about equal to hard 
rubber electrically, but with- 
out rubber’s limitations of 
temperature and short life. 

It is stronger and harder 
than most woods, but does 
not swell, soften, warp, check 
or split—even when immersed 
in water. 

Bakelite-Dilecto will with- 
stand a temperature of 220° F 
continuously (and 300° for 
short periods) without soften- 
ing, blistering, cracking or in 
any way changing shape. It 
can be machined like metals. 

It is much less combustible - 
than wood and hard rubber. 
In fact, it is difficult to make 
it burn at all. It will not melt 
under any condition. Made in 
sheets, tubes, rods and special 
shapes, in black and brown. 

The many virtues of this 
marvelous material can be 
but hinted here. We urge 
you to find out about 


bakelite 
?dilecto 


Chances are, you are using 
some material right now that 
could be replaced, with profit, 
by this many-sided material. 
The way to be sure is for you 
and us to get together. 

Our booklet, “Insulation,” 
will help. Ask for it. Better 
still, have your engineers 
collaborate with ours without 
obligating you in any way. 
We will even make up samples 
for responsible firms. So—find 
out! Write our nearest office. 
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332 S. Michigan Ave. 
PITTSBURGH 
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The Continental Fibre Company 
Newark, Delaware 
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How could Bakelite-Dilecto, in sheets, tubes, 
rods and special shapes, be used to replace 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

it from dirty theaters, rotten orchestras, 
second-rate hotels, constant travel and 
loss of sleep. I’ve been through it and I 
hate it. So will you. But if you’ve got the 
guts to plow through a season of it, you’ll 
be an honest-to-God performer at the finish 
Omibeyr 

Molly’s velvety chin hardened. 

“You don’t think I have the ” 

“T quit guessing about you when you 
sent Forsythe to me.”’ 

““What’s that?’’ Molly cut in like a whip- 
lash. 

“You didn’t need to offer me money. 
All you had to do was come clean with me.” 

“Come clean!’’ Molly’s lip trembled 
dangerously. ‘‘You—you’re a fine one to 
talk of coming clean!”’ 

“T’m not going to let you get away with 
that, Your Majesty. When haven’t I played 
square with you?” 

“Did you think it square or honest to 
talk to Forsythe instead of coming straight 
to me? Was it professional to ask him to 
tell me that you were disappointed in me; 
that you were afraid to go into the Palace 
with me; that I’d ruined the act at the 
Colossus; that any time I wanted to leave 
you I could; and that I—I’’—Molly’s 
voice broke—‘“‘I wasn’t worth a nickel to 
you?” 

“You—you believed that?’’ I managed 
to stammer. 

“Tt’s true. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“So that’s the kind of a dirty sneak you 
think I am!”’ I said, losing control and not 
caring. ‘‘Did you also believe I took the 
twenty thousand he offered?”’ 

“Twenty thousand?” 

“T suppose you believe Sam pocketed 
the thousand Forsythe offered him to quit 
booking us too.” 

Molly’s eyes were actually bulging with 
bewilderment. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what you’re 
talking about.” 

“You don’t know Forsythe tried to buy 
your release so you could go back home 
and marry him?” 

“Did he tell you I was going to marry 
him?” Molly’s voice rose near the breaking 
point. Pp 

“He said if I’d release you you would.” 

“You—you believed it?”’ 

“Why wouldn’t I?” 

It was Molly’s turn to explode. 

“So that’s the sort of quitter you think 
I am! After working together all these 
months, you might at least have asked 
me eee eed 

“When?’’ TI cutin. ‘Just tell me when— 
with you so dated up with Forsythe.” 

“Whose fault was that?’ Molly sput- 
tered, both little clenched fists planted bel- 
ligerently on her hips. ‘When I brazenly 
asked you on the train if you’d be much 
in New York you coolly told me you’d 
come in only for business, didn’t you?” 

Before I could answer, a voice from be- 
low shouted ‘“‘ Miss Wills!” 

“In Room Five,”’ Molly called. 

“Forsythe?” I asked hopefully. 

Molly shook her head. 

“Mr. Forsythe took the noon train back 
home. Oh, I wish I’d known then what I 
know now!” 

She signed the receipt for a telegram a 
messenger boy gave her. Merely glancing 
at it, she gave it to me, saying quietly, 
“Does this indicate that I planned to 
quit?’’ I read: 


Don’t understand your wire. Have already 
wired Chick offer of four weeks, more to follow, 
opening next week. Am waiting confirmation. 

JERRY STIMMONDs. 


“When did you wire Jerry?” I asked, 
the old brain chasing around in eccentric 
circles. 

“This morning,’’ Molly replied in her 
polite panning voice, once again sweet mis- 
tress of herself and the situation. ‘‘That is 
why Lee went home. He’s stubborn, be- 
sides being a rough-and-ready liar, but my 
telegram was the final convincer that I’d 
meant precisely what I’d told him six 
months ago.” 

There were many things I might have 
said at that second. I looked at Molly. 
She was tidily folding a costume over a 
trunk hanger, daintily smoothing out its 
wrinkles. 

“In other words,’’ I decided to say, 
“you’re perfectly willing to small-time it 
the rest of the season?”’ 

Molly nodded. 

“Tf only to prove that I do possess the 
delicate word you said’ was necessary to 
make me an honest-to-God performer.” 
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“T never doubted it. What I ——” 

“However,” Molly continued evenly, 
“the harmony which characterizes our 
work on the stage seems most difficult to 
attain in the more personal contacts of our 
association. So in order to spare ourselves 
unnecessary unpleasantness in the unpleas- 
ant months to come, I would suggest that 
we endeavor to keep our association on a 
strictly business basis.” 

“You mean you’re going to Carrie Car- 
ter me?” I grinned. “Well, have it your 
own way. Strictly business it is.” 

“So sweet of you to agree with me so 
completely,’ Molly murmured, slamming 
shut a trunk drawer. ‘‘When do we leave 
for Evansville?” 

The Israelites wandered through the 
wilderness; the Pilgrims crossed the heav- 
ing Atlantic; the Continental Army win- 
tered at Valley Forge; and Wills and 
Stedman played the dumps of the Middle 
West. Not a big town did we hit for 
weeks. Not more than three days did we 
spend in any of the little ones Jerry kept 
sending us into—at my request. We were 
hiding out for fair. 

“Jerry said he could keep us working for 
twenty years,’’ Molly yawned one cold 
morning about three o’clock as we shivered 
in a drafty station at West Liberty, waiting 
for a late connection to take us to some- 
thing worse. “I’ve played eighteen. of 
them now.”’ 

“Forty-six towns in nineteen weeks has 
been enough, though, Your Majesty,’ I 
said. “‘ You’ve got it.” 

“T’ve got the jumps.” 

Molly pulled her big collar up around her 
drawn face. 

“You’ve got what we came out here for. 
I wired Jerry today to put us into the 
State-Lake, Chicago, as soon as he can—to 
prove it to everybody, including yourself.” 

“T think,” Molly replied wearily—‘“‘I 
think I’m too tired to care.” 

“Tt’s been all work and no play; I’ll say 
that.” 

Molly closed her eyes and leaned her 
head back against the wall, away from the 
feeble glare of the single electric light. 

“Strictly business; that’s the answer in 
vaudeville; you told me so yourself. How 
much longer must we wait for that through 
train, I wonder?” 


Sam Kovich was the first man I saw 
when Molly and I came off after raising a 
riot Monday afternoon at the State-Lake. 

““What have you done to the act, Chick? 
It’s wonderful.” 

I pointed to Molly. 

“The act’s the same. It’s her.” 

Sam nodded. 

“Listen, folks; I gotta handle you again. 
I gotta, that’s all. You ain’t going to have 
no trouble getting booking from now on. 
The only question now is money. You 
know, Chick, I can get you as much, maybe 
more, as any agent in New York. How 
about it, folks?”’ 

“How much money can you get us for 
the Number-Four spot at the Palace, New 
York?” I asked. 

Sam looked keenly at me. 

“T wire you before the week is out. I 
leave for New York tonight, so I say 
good-by now. And listen, Chick, Miss 
Wills ain’t the only one in this team that 
has improved. You got a—now—appeal 
like you never had before.” 

“Oh,” cried Molly, ‘‘you noticed it too?”’ 

“Noticed it!’’ Sam snorted. ‘Listen! 
Between you two the audience don’t stand 
a chance. What’s the answer?” 

“Strictly business,’’ Molly smiled, walk- 
ing to her dressing room. 

I don’t remember such an awful much 
about our opening show at the Palace. Too 
much happened afterward. But I do recall 
that, going on fourth, we offered the first 
comedy of the bill. Sick with nervousness 
just before going on, even though confident 
in spite of knowing that the regulars among 
the Palace Monday audience always made 
a new act give everything it had, we hadn’t 
been working two minutes before I felt our 
act would be a push-over. We missed 
laughs at the beginning—a few; but you’d 
never know from Molly’s gay, smiling de- 
meanor that she’d ever counted on them. 
She was radiating good will and sisterly 
love to every human in that house. They 
couldn’t make her mad or scared or any- 
thing except glad to be right there playing 
to them, making friends with them. 


When the audience sensed that—they | 


couldn’t help sensing it any more than they 
could shake off the attraction of her vivac- 
ity and droll mannerisms—the chuckles 
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and the laughs began to rip) 
continuously. Finishing with 
sonation number, we bow 
kinks in our backs. Then, 
proceed, I had to make a 


As usual after the act Molly 
to her dressing room while I , 
change of costume. Lightin: 
my own room, letting down he 
for the street, it slowly pe 
Wills and Stedman had arriveg¢ 
landed at the Palace with all f 

What a wonderful satisf 
to little Molly Wills, no lo 
but a seasoned trouper, who 
lastingly to the grind until gs] 
success; little Molly Wills, w 
body in town to help her cel 
her joy, to congratulate her 

In one jump I was out in the 
toward her room. — 

“Come in,” she called. 

Still in her gorgeous eve 
was standing by the window, k 
naked skeletons of the illum 
facing Broadway. 

“Well, Chick?” 

“Your Majesty, forget 
ness stuff for a minute and 
first to congratulate you. I: 
realize what a sensation you yj 

“We,” Molly corrected. 

“No, you. You had e 
you gave it to them.” ] 

“You taught me, Chick. 

“All I did was show y 
and draw you out. An 
done that.” 

“Whether they were i 
personally—or not?” 

I simply couldn’t help 

“Ts there anyone who 
isn’t interested in you—p 

Molly turned her head 

“I’m sorry,” I sada 
sister-in-law are out front 
I was going to suggest, j 
that we all might have dinn 

“You’’— Molly’s voice 
than a whisper; her eyes 
the electric signs—“‘you’d 
to celebrating alone—with 

Every nerve in my — 
tingled. 

“Molly! You mean — 

Molly swiftly turned, h 
her soft bosom, her eyes y 
And as I looked there 
light I’d always hoped b 
I'd be the first to see there. 

“Molly dear!”’ I took a 

“No, Chick, please! W: 

“T’ve waited long en 
waiting a single second lo 

“Now,” I said, as soon 
to string words togethe 
‘will you please explain th 
under which I’ve shrivel 

Molly took great pains 
bow of my dress tie. é 

“It was the remnant | 
spirit, young man. As Sam) 
showed me where I go 
bluntly called my atten 
ter and her partner, unr 
cessful. ‘Go and do thou 
lesson I gleaned.” Moll 
carefully. ‘‘The convicti 
ened by your abandoni 
without the semblance of 

“Sweet prevaricator, 
part of the thoughts in your h 
have followed that impulse 
the bum’s rush the first 
However, deleting the pas 
let us concentrate on the 
that faces us.” 

“Chick, good gracious, you! 
to talk business to me, 2 
wailed. 

“T am,” I said, outward 
quaking like jellied consom 
week is over our act will be 
But positively, finally and 
will be no act to supply 
unless i 

“Unless?’’ prompted 
a finger. 

“T’m not in your class 
never will be. But I 
working day after day 
without o 

“Chick dear, are you tr 
marry you?” 

“Trying—I’m foreing ye 

“Well,” said Molly 
a lot nicer for me than 
isn’t it?” si 

There was only one ans 


-that I myself was surprised 
ed that the bloodless revolu- 
jorought Mussolini into power 
ser of the king, had evolved 
yaims; that at last we had to 

with a real force, not a passing 
of a trifling majority in the 
iat Mussolini could speak for 
‘with a compelling voice be- 
w that he was in a position to 
jonents. If the movement had 
ji to Italy it might have been 
was no more stable than any 
Jt in European affairs, because 
je of the law invariably brings 
, and action always 
But the current has 


‘movements in Poland, Ruma- 
}-Slovakia, Hungary, Bavaria 
17; and now we have the aston- 
+ that the movement has ap- 
xico. I think that it has spread 
» farther than we think; that 
| a conservative government in 
d the displacement of Mr. 
(e are a manifestation of the 
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strike. That, at any rate, is its present 
frame of mind. The general strike has al- 
ready proved a powerful and an effective 
weapon against the return of the monarchist 


party. 

Probably the German Government is un- 
duly fearful about the strength of its Com- 
munists. Not many months ago an educated 
English Communist who had married a 
German woman of the working classes 
wrote home to his friends in England, de- 
ploring the lack of efficient leadership in the 
German Communist Party. He said that if 
the Communists ever came into power their 
triumph would be very short-lived, because 
he had not met one of them who had any of 
the qualities of leadership. If his estimate 
is correct we may assume that the reign of 
Communism would be ephemeral, but that 
in the meantime it may work very great 
mischief, and it may have to be overturned 
by a dictatorship of one man. We know the 
history of what such dictatorships lead to. 

Though France does not appear to real- 
ize it, there are three Germanys, not one 
Germany—namely: The monarchists, the 
present government, and the Communists. 
It is not true, as the French must know, 
that any one of these three is arming 
against the Allies; it is probably true that 
the monarchists and the Communists are 
arming against each other. The occasional 
collections of concealed munitions that 
have been found were apparently designed 
for this purpose. The military occupation 
of the Ruhr will produce a coal famine in 
Berlin, together with the civil disturbances 
that invariably follow a coal famine in a 
restless population, for a mob is always 
more prone to riot when it is cold than 
when it is hungry. And so Germany will be 
fortunate indeed if she gets to the end of the 
winter without rioting in her capital. And 
if there is rioting, with all the hatred that 
has been engendered by the French behind 
it, there may be incidents in the Ruhr itself 
that will lead to military reprisals. 

France is ridden by that emotion under 
which the most lawless and senseless acts 
are always committed—the emotion of 
fear. Who shall blame her? Has she not, 
during four years of war, had reason to 
dread her aggressive neighbor? Has she 
not graven on her memory the innumerable 
acts of barbarism that have been twice 
committed upon her peaceful inhabitants? 


Fascisti vs. Communists in Bavaria 


Promoters of the Organization C knew 
that Germany itself was too hot to hold 
them. They took sanctuary in Munich, 
where, as was perfectly well known in Ber- 
lin, the government writ would not run. It 
was probably from the nucleus of the Or- 
ganization C that Hitler and his merry men 
came into existence. Organization C worked 
in the dark; Hitler came out into the open 
and played all the pranks suggested by the 
light-hearted black-shirts in Italy. For the 
past two months Ehrhardt has been in 
prison in Leipsic awaiting trial for the part 
he took in the Kapp monarchist. rising, but 
in the present temper of the people it is 
believed that he will be acquitted and will 
emerge from prison as a national hero. 
Those portentously serious people, the 
German Communists, blew away before 
the Bavarian Fascisti like chaff before the 
wind. If the Communist Party has any 
leaders they are generally to be found quar- 
reling about the spoils. It is said that the 
large sums they received from Russia prac- 
tically broke them up into warring factions, 
for when it came to the share out no one 
thought that he had received enough, and 
those who received nothing made the wild- 
est accusations of malversation against 
those who had contrived to steal a little. 
They have no stomach for fighting, these 
Communists; they do not at all mind 
shooting you in the back, provided there is 
a sporting chance of someone else being 
arrested for the crime, but when it comes to 
open violence in the streets the party melts 
away. 

Let us now turn to Bavaria. Ex-King 
Rupprecht is reported to have said in a 
private conversation that it was not the 
Bavarian Communists in Munich and Nu- 
remberg who were keeping him from resum- 
ing power; that they were quite a negligible 
force; but he was not for assuming 


power until the time was ripe. Probably he 
meant that he must be called to office by 
the people and that he must give time for 
the new Monarchist Fascist Party under 
Hitler to do its work. If the truth were 
known Hitler himself is little more than a 
marionette, dancing to the order of Ehr- 
hardt, and if sometimes he engages in Fas- 
cist diversions outside of the Bavarian 
border it is because the Organization C 
thinks that Communism is rearing its head 
too high. What precise moment will be 
chosen for declaring Rupprecht president of 
Bavaria, with the ultimate reversion of the 
kingship, cannot be foretold, but that some 
plan of the kind is now being worked out is 
common knowledge throughout Europe. In 
certain of the German states the govern- 
ment is of so pink a complexion that no 
request for action against radical agitators 
is complied with. It is to this kind of state 
that Hitler’s attention has been directed. 

We live in strange times. For eighty 
years democracy has moved forward in a 
more or less orderly march, tripping here 
and there, but steadily proceeding to the 
goal predicted for it by the enthusiasts of its 
childhood, where there shall be no more 
autocrats or despots, no more aristocracy 
or privileged classes, where every child 
born into the world shall have equal oppor- 
tunities with every other child. 


French Policy 


In one of Maeterlinck’s most famous 
fantasy plays, Pelléas and Mélisande, the 
aged king, who points the moral like the 
chorus in a Greek tragedy, cries: ‘‘If I were 
God I would be sorry for the hearts of 
men!’”’ He might have gone on to lament 
that the one unchanging factor in this 
changing world is human nature. We may 
survey the centuries through a glass darkly, 
since the only view of the centuries that is 
open to us is through the little window of 
history, stained by prejudice; and we shall 
see the same envy, hatred and malice, the 
same rapacity and greed, the same selfish- 
ness in old Babylon, in ancient Egypt, in 
republican Rome as in the modern world 
today. It was a misfortune for democracy 
that it should have been reborn at a period 
when material discovery was most active 
in the history of the human race; when 
medical science and the means of trans- 
portation had enormously increased popula- 
tion and wealth; and the fight for existence 
had changed from a struggle against Na- 
ture to a struggle between classes in over- 
crowded communities. However social his 
instincts, man was never intended to 
crowd by the million into a few acres of 
city—a condition in which only the institu- 
tion of capital can maintain the equilibrium 
and the food supply. If human nature were 
the perfect thing that it is not there might 
be some hope of realizing the dreams of 
communal ownership and communal gov- 
ernmental management of industries. As it 
is, mankind seems doomed to a perpetual 
struggle between the Have-nots and the 
Haves, and whenever the Have-nots gain a 
temporary success the whole community 
will be consigned to want and famine. 

Whatever we may think of Fascist move- 
ments in other countries, in Germany it is 
a very serious menace. Victorious Fascisti 
would mean the return of Junkerdom with 
all its abuses. If the choice were to lie be- 
tween Junkerdom and Communism we 
might incline towards Communism, for at 
least that régime would be short-lived. 
The other might mean the return of mili- 
tarism with all its disastrous consequences. 

The French policy on the Ruhr is a policy 
of despair. The internal dissensions in Ger- 
many would have been the best guaranty 
for the world that she would not present a 
solid front at least for a generation. The 
seizure of part of her territory is welding 
all classes into one in a common hatred for 
the French. She is taking with the in- 
vader the same steps that she took with 
the Kapp monarchists, not an armed re- 
sistance, which could be crushed at once, 
but the infinitely more effective method of 
noncodperation. Whatever may be the out- 
come, it is quite certain that France will 
obtain no material profit and that she will 
leave Germany a more dangerous, because a 
more united neighbor than she found her. 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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They Must Get Dirty 
to Have Real Fun 


Let them romp and play as happy 
children should. After all, it isn’t 
the clothes or the dirt you care about 
—it’s the work and the expense of 
more frequent washings. 


And it can all be avoided, if you 
have a Coffield Electric Washer. It 
washes so quickly, so thoroughly, so 
many pieces at a time. Think what 
it will mean to your peace of mind— 
clean clothes a-plenty, without worry 
about the work or the wear and tear. 


Coffield dealers have a sales plan 
with such easy payments that your 
weekly savings quickly amount to 
more than the cost. 


Write us for the name of near- 


est Washday Smile Shop. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Producers of Washday Smiles for 19 years. 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


ISG SHO GE: 
WASHER 


| prettiest,cleanest 


clothes that ever 
‘came out 
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This is a Peculiar Advertisement, 


“Without advocating any one 


¢ 


make of Automobile, it points ~~ 
toa safer way to choose your car sy 


HAT is the starting point in deciding between the many good cars? 

When can I afford to buy one? What price can I afford to pay? 
Which type is the best value for that price? How many cylinders? 
What type of body? These, and a hundred similar questions crowd upon 
the man who is thinking of buying a car, a confusion of proofs and claims 
of merit, of advantages and counter-advantages. 


So we, who do not build a car but have studied the merits 
of many, have prepared a book to help you w w w w 


We have called it ‘‘ The Business of Buying a Car.”” In it are summarized 
the views of many authorities on various phases of the subject. It deals 
with the average requirements of the great majority of car owners. It 
discusses definitely such subjects as the correct relation of first cost to 
income, the relation of upkeep and depreciation to first cost, and—most 
important—what you can fairly expect from the manufacturer within 
your proper price limit. 

Although it is too valuable for broadcast distribution 


This book will be sent to any responsible person who is 


even thinking of buying a car w w w w w w A cone.of thie hee 


be sent to any responsi- 


In addition to its other helpful features, the book discusses in a simple, bie person upon'requele 


direct way the differences between four-cylinder motors and those of 
more cylinders, and points out specifically the advantage of the new 
LYCOMING MOTORS over other ‘‘fours.’’ Write for your copy; it will : 
be sent promptly. 


LYCOMUNG: | *MiO'T © Ris aC Gaee ons Al) ON 


WILLIAMSPORT PENNSYLVANIA 
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And now the Fascisti have crossed the 
Atlantic. Conceived in jest in the little 
Mexican town of Jalapa they have been 
born in all seriousness. There is a strong 
Bolshevik strain in members of the present 
Mexican Administration. The middle class 
of property owners have groaned for the 
past ten years under what they consider 
injustices. Branches of the new society 
sprang up in Tampico, Monterey, Puebla, 
Guadalajara and Mexico City under the 
general leadership of a young engineer, 
Gustavo Sainz de Sicilia. At the present 
rate of growth the membership of one hun- 
dred thousand may be increased to one 
million in six months’ time. The Mexican 
government still professes to treat the new 
movement with unconcern, and President 
Obregon—a name in which his Irish an- 
cestral name of O’Brien is said to be dis- 
guised—is inclined to scoff at the idea that 
it can ever come to a trial of strength with 
the government. But there is little sound 
or fury in the movement. Sefior Sainz is 
content to roar like a sucking dove. The 
movement is not opposed to the govern- 
ment, it is out to fight Bolshevism; there 
are to be no street parades or demonstra- 
tions; the policy is purely constructive. 
In the meantime it is content to organize 
against the time when it is ready to lay its 
demands before the government. Then, 
and only if the government declines to 
listen, it will make its power felt. There is 
one warning note. The Fascisti are quiet, 
law-abiding people, but if any attempt is 
made to molest them they are ready to 
fight. Conditions in Mexico are so different 
from those in Europe that the experiment 
should be watched with attention. 


Ignorance of History 


Meanwhile the rulers of democratic coun- 
tries might well be required as a condition 
of office to attend a few history lectures. 
No earlier than May twenty-fifth last, Mr. 
Lloyd George drew a parallel in the House 
of Commons between the French and the 
Russian revolutions as a reason for giving 
full diplomatic recognition to the Soviet 
Government of Russia. He said that the 
French Revolution had confiscated the land 
of the great landowners and parceled it out 
among the peasants, and that was the main 
reason for the conservatism of the French 
peasant. And in the House of Commons 
there was not one member who could tell 
him that peasant proprietorship on a wide 
scale was in existence long before the revo- 
lution—so much so that when the Trianon 
was being made the king had to buy out 
ninety-two of ninety-six small proprietors 
who owned the land; that only 10 per cent 
of the land owned by the aristocracy was 
confiscated, because the owners had fled 
the country; and that this land was not 
divided among the peasants but sold to 
the highest bidder. Nor did any member 
rise to point out that whereas the French 
revolutionaries made no change in the eco- 
nomic and property laws of all civilized 
countries the Russian revolutionaries de- 
nounced every right in private property, 
though they were not able to carry out 
their communist theory in practice. 

The Communist followers of Karl Marx 
in every country draw their inspiration 
from Russia, where the government has 
never been Communist except in name. 
When that corrupt little oligarchy falls, as 
it is bound to fall when it loses the support 
of its armed prztorian guard, they will pass 
into history like all the other experimenters 
in Communism. They do not even know 
that Karl Marx, before he died, in London 
in 1883, had greatly modified the views ex- 
pressed in his book. When that happens 
there will no longer be any excuse for the 
existence of the Fascisti. They will disap- 
pear as a party in every country, but they 
will leave behind them the memory that 
the middle class is the real bulwark of 
civilization and that it can organize and 
combine whenever its existence is in danger. 


CROOKED KEY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


stuff started from Havana and it just piled 
up on us. 

“We had to take it and pay for it, but we 
couldn’t ship it out. Doc and I had to bor- 
row some more money. 

“But we’d have got through fine, even 
at that. We had the stuff all paid for, piled 
up out there on Crooked Key, just waiting 
for this flurry to blow over. We were snug 
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Puffed Rice 


The finest breakfast 
dainty children ever get. 
Airy, flimsy bubble grains, 
with a taste like toasted 
nuts, 


Puffed Wheat 


The supreme dish for 
supper or bedtime. Whole 


grains puffed to 8 times 
normal size. Float in bowls 
of milk. 
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Tempt Them 


To foods they need 


If you believe that children need whole 
grains, why not make whole grains de- 
lightful ? 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice do that. 
They are toasted grain bubbles, as flimsy 
as snowflakes, as flavory as nuts. 


They look like tidbits, taste like food 
confections. Yet they are simply whole 
grains made é€asy to digest. 


Shot from guns 


The grains are steam exploded, shot 
from guns. In every kernel we create 
over 100 million explosions. 


Every food cell is thus blasted for easy, 
complete digestion. Every atom is fitted 
to feed. The process was invented by 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


16 food elements 


A grain of wheat contains 16 elements, 
all of them essential. Countless children 
suffer for the lack of one or more. That’s 
why children should eat whole-grain foods 
in plenty. They are practically complete 
foods. 


This process makes whole grains wholly 
digestible. All of the elements can be as- 
similated. 


Then it makes whole grains so tempting 
that children revel in them—eat them 
morning, noon and night. 


Millions of children are better fed be- 
cause Puffed Grains were invented. And 
new delights are given to millions of 
meals every day. 
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HIS special Buxton Keytainer 

was designed originally to 
provide a place for your auto 
license right with your auto 
keys. If you had one, you had 
the other. 


Then people discovered that 
this little pocket was the safest 
place to keep all small impor- 
tant papers; lodge cards, rail- 
way and Pullman tickets, license 
cards, theatre tickets, etc. 


A BUXTON Keytainer keeps 
your keys flat, orderly and easy 
to find. It protects pockets and 
hand bag linings. Keytainers 
come in sizes holding 8 to 16 
keys; from the plain serviceable 
type without the pocket at 30c. 
to the beautiful models in rich- 
est leather and fine gold at $11. 


All have the patented, revolving, 
humped hook which prevents 
the loss of keys and makes them 
turn easily. 


You'll find just the style and 
price Keytainer that you want. 


Dealers: Write for details of 
$30 introductory assortment 


BUXTON, INC. 

Dept. S, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods 

Co., Toronto. 


BUXTON 
KEYTAINER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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as a bug in arug; but then there was some 
blasted mix-up in Havana. Whipple was to 
shut off the shipments till this blew over 
and we could move what we’d got on hand. 
But there was some fool mix-up over in 
Havana, for Whipple got a cipher cable this 
morning saying another boatload is on the 
way. The boat had already started, you 
know—can’t stop it. It’ll be in tonight. 
Beats the devil!” 

He bent forward again, very earnestly. 

“Tt’s all touch and go with those pirates, 
Wally. They won’t stand for any foolish- 
ness. There are different crowds, you see— 
competition. They’ve all got their wires on 
the inside. When you hear that one crowd 
got pinched it’s ten to one some other 
crowd stuck the knife in ’em. Whipple 
broke with the crowd he used to work for. 


| Like as not they’re ready to stick a knife in 


him if he gives ’em a fair opening. He’s 
new in the business on his own hook, you 
see; got to keep his credit good with the 
pirates; doesn’t dare take any chances 
with ’em. Of course, this business is all 
cash down. The net of it is, we’ve got to 
dig up fifty thousand cash by night to pay 
for the cargo that’s coming in or there’ll be 
the devil to pay.”’ 

Dave looked into his friend’s face with 
the candor of an imperiled child, and 
dropped his voice a little. 

“You see, Wally, I really had no right to 
borrow that last twenty-five thousand 
downstairs. I’d borrowed all I was entitled 
to before. I had to stretch it like the very 
devil to raise the last twenty-five, suppos- 
ing it would all straighten out in a week or 
ten days. I’ve got fifty thousand cash tied 
up out there on Crooked Key now. Doc 
Kauffman’s got fifty thousand there. If I 
should get nipped now it would knock me 
into a cocked hat. You know how it is; 
they send a squad here or there and make 
a lot of flourishes for a couple weeks, then 
they hop off somewhere else and it all 
blows over. 

“Our game’s a cinch soon as this little 
flurry here blows over and we can ship the 
stuff. We’ve got everything set for ship- 
ping it and cashing in as soon as the way is 
clear; got it all fixed everywhere along 
the line, and our fellows on the inside will 
give us the tip when it’s safe to move it. 
I wouldn’t be coming to you, old man, if I 
didn’t know it was a cinch.” 

With a businesslike air, Dave went on, 
“Now, what I propose is this: You stake 
me to the fifty thousand and get your 
money back and 100 per cent profit out of 
the very first stuff that’s sold. With to- 
night’s load in, there’ll be at the very lowest 
calculation three hundred thousand dollars 
net on the key. I mean it’ll bring that 
when it’s sold. You get the first crack at it. 
It’s like finding gold dollars for you, and 
it'll save my hide too,” he added with a 
beautifully frank smile, disclosing even, 
white teeth. 

Very soberly Newton asked him a num- 
ber of questions, which were frankly an- 
swered, and then let the chuckle come to 
the surface. 

“You’re a blame fool, Davy, to get 
mixed up in this. Doe Kauffman’s too un- 
certain a proposition. Whipple’s too un- 
certain a proposition. Probably the risk is 
only one in fifty, but it’s a risk that a man 
in your position can’t afford to take.”’ His 
face lighted with a smile. “‘But you’re in it 
now. I’m willing to give you a boost—for 
auld lang syne. I won’t get my name down 
on Doe Kauffman’s books, or Whipple’s 
books, or anybody else’s books. And if I 
won’t get down on the books I won’t share 
in the profits. But I’ll lend you fifty thou- 
sand personally. Understand, Davy, just a 
personal loan to you. We’ll fix it up this 
way: You turn your equity in Round 
Bayou over to me. I’ll pay you fifty thou- 
sand for it, whether it’s worth fifty cents or 
not. That’s the official transaction. When 
you realize on your booze you pay me fifty 
thousand and take the Round Bayou stuff. 
That’s just between you and me. You 
don’t need to tell anybody where the money 
came from, especially Doe Kauffman.” 

“No, I won’t,”’ said Dave with an inno- 
cent face and a sharp prick of conscience, 
for already, in his slapdash way, he had 
told Doe Kauffman that he saw no possible 
chance of raising the cash unless Wally 
Newton would stake him to it. 

They talked a little further over details 
of the affair; then handsome, dandified 
little David went down the one flight of 
stairs and out on the street with a very bad 
conscience, reproaching himself. Dog- 
gone it, he ought to have known that Wally 
Newton wouldn’t want his name mixed up 
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in the affair—oughtn’t to have mentioned 
that name to Doe Kauffman! He had a 
kind of sneaking feeling, which he abhorred, 
and was downcast. But who could resist 
this bland, sun-soaked air? In a moment 
he bounded up to it. Pshaw! It was all 
right. Doc Kauffman wouldn’t say any- 
thing. In a fortnight the whole affair would 
be over and forgotten. It was bound to be 
all right! In the leisurely street crowd an 
unknown pretty girl in a wide straw hat 
turned smiling blue eyes upon him. He 
lifted his chin, threw out his chest, swung 
his walking stick jauntily, stepping in tune 
with the sunshine. Sure! Everything was 
bound to be all right! 

On Pinellas Street he passed the plain red- 
brick city hall and crossed the railroad 
tracks, then turned, following a broken side- 
walk along a dusty, unpaved street that 
paralleled the tracks. Ahead of him, also 
parallel to the tracks, stood a long shedlike 
structure, painted yellow, with a big red 
sign across its gable: 


CITRIDOR (GOLD OF CITRUS) 
NATURE’S OWN PANACEA 


But the yellow walls and red sign were 
now faded and blistered by the sun, for 
Citridor was not so much Nature’s own 
panacea as it had been. When Dr. Nathan 
Kaufiman sold his drug store and launched 
this enterprise it had the brightest pros- 
pects, and realized them for a time. Then 
a brutal Federal Government intervened 
with the edict that selling 51 per cent of 
diluted orange juice and 49 per cent of 
cheap whisky for a patent medicine posi- 
tively would not do. Since then, for sev- 
eral years, Doctor Kauffman had struggled 
with only moderate success to establish 
kickless Citridor as an innocent soda- 
fountain beverage. 

At present the establishment was open 
as daylight. Anyone might wander through 
it at will and see the machines squeezing 
juice out of oranges and grapefruit, and 
note how the fluid was bottled or run into 
barrels. In the warehouse stood many bar- 
rels, some filled, others empty. Citridor 
invited inspection, every door wide open. 
Augustus J. Whipple, whom Doctor Kauff- 
man had appointed general manager, made 
a point of that. There was nothing in the 
candid aspect of the establishment to 
arouse anybody’s suspicion—just now. A 
little later on, when the law-enforcement 
flurry had blown over, movements of mer- 
chandise that were not open to public in- 
spection might occur there at night. 

A little private office, back of the public 
one which extended across the front of the 
building, might be reached through the 


public office or through the warehouse. . 


Dave Palmer, swinging his stick, chose to 
go through the warehouse, and at the door 
of the private office his conscience gave 
him one final jab. Dr. Nathan Kauffman 
and Augustus J. Whipple were waiting for 
him within. 

He gave them a little smile, which no 
doubt conveyed justifiable pride in his 
achievement, and announced, “It’s set- 
tled! I get the cash at three o’clock.”” But 
he didn’t wish to answer any questions that 
involved Walter Newton’s name, so he 
added at once, to Whipple, ‘“‘And now the 
principal thing is to make sure this doesn’t 
happen again.” 

“Tt won’t!’’ said Whipple. 
I'll guarantee it!”’ 

The words and the air carried convic- 
tion; they were so mild and friendly; they 
seemed to lay the speaker’s very heart upon 
the altar as a pledge. Whipple was of the 
lank Yankee build, with a curly red mus- 
tache which, as Newton had observed, 
looked not unlike a sausage fastened to his 
wide, homely upper lip. His very homeli- 
ness seemed to pledge him to candor and 
amiability. His lightish blue eyes beamed— 
a sunny man, not obtrusive, not boister- 
ous, but gently radiating good will to the 
world. 

Doctor Kauffman’s harsh voice cut in: 
“Oughtn’t to have happened this time, and 
youll if it had ’a’ been tended to prop- 
erly!” 

He scraped his bearded nether lip venge- 
fully between false teeth—a stumpy, bear- 
like man; a good deal of coarse, grizzled 
hair on his face; high and broad cheek 
bones; obviously a cross-grained, irascible 
man. True, David Palmer’s announcement 
relieved them of a grueling uncertainty 
and let them out of a tight corner. But 
the instant he was out Doctor Kauffman 
began asking himself how much this help 
was going to cost them—or him, rather— 
and how much of the profits their new ally 


“Tt won’t! 


| 
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was going to horn in on, Jpy 
tions. 

“’Tain’t been managed pj 
he declared with a smolder o 
never ’a’ gone into it if I’d sy 
going to get tied up this way! 

Bearlike, he seemed itchin) 
bite somebody. 

Whipple turned his mode 
upon the doctor with the p 
nurse soothing an ill-tempere 

“Well, I’m awfully sorry it' 
this way, Doc. It was somet} 
body could foresee. It makes 
ient now, but it’s bound to eo 
the good in the end.” He} 
brightly. “‘Why, with this bo; 
coming in tonight ——” 

_Sunnily he got out a pencj 
figuring profits on the back of 
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BOUT that time Alice } 
writing a long letter, A 
things she wrote: “It’s go ¢ 
them; they’re so helpless, A 
bowls them over. There’s alwz 
injustice in that. What woul 
hundred dollars, or a thousay 
you or my father? No more th 
a finger. But this poor, kinc 
randy—why, even a fine of 
dollars means hours over a was 
you see? Everything comes 
their lives, right out of the 
bones. They have nothing else 

“Often I’ve seen their littl 
hopes that they work and ¢ 
save for—a hundred-mile railr 
a day at the county fair, a new 
new shoes for the children, litt! 
that that make up their joys; 
fine, a small doctor bill, any ; 
that comes along blows it all a 
easy to hurt them. t 

‘“When they’re so helpless 
easy to hurt them—well, say 
protective feeling, no ache to tl 
in front of them; say you don 
at all. But not even justice to 
even plain, simple, straight-e 
Smashing them for a bottle of 
couraging the strong and the ] 
sell carloads. That’s what I 
now—the monstrous injustice 
poor Mirandy and her boy and 
Whipple on the back. You ht 
cause it’s so easy, like striking: 
come-back. You let Whipple al 
you’re afraid. You couldn’t st 
man beat little children, could: 
stand this, and I’m not going to 
you take somebody of your ow 

Her pen stopped there as 
that her feelings, as usual, ¥ 
away with her. These wor 
dressed to a tall, well-built, s 
young man; not a beauty, but 
right gray eyes and an open, ¢l 
tent air. Of course, he did no 
kick cripples, beat children and 
poor. He quite preferred, in { 
somebody of his own size. Bu 
much of her father’s breed—c 
many things, indifferent to sor 
He would listen most respectfu 
the finest air of sympathy, whe 
as she was now writing; and 
her back was turned be engr 
pig-iron market and the bas 
As to her present occupations, 
distressed him. This was on 
reason why she was down her 
own people instead of in the s 
with him. She hadn’t really | 
she couldn’t yet say yes. 

She could write her heart out 
ever, and there was no other w: 
it out. She could not talk any 
mother, who only wept over 
between father and daughter 
could she talk to her father. 
never quarreled. She resolved 
strength of her will that they 1 
quarrel if she could help it. Sh 
she was a grievous disappointr 
He wished her to be the charm 
young lady, displaying the h 
his house, leading in society. 
doubt that her dusky, philar 
tivities caused him much humili 
his friends. She admitted witl 
the heart that he was fine to he 
ing to bully her, respecting he 
tent of letting her go her own | 
bottom they stood opposed, | 
between them. She was writil 
out now because she was at tl 
fateful decision and had to tel 
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Still Hold Good— 


HEN our grandfathers bought roof 
ing their one thought was to keep 
out the weather. And in spite of a ten- 
dency to emphasize other qualities, 
“keeping out the weather’ is still the 


chief purpose of a roof. 


Perhaps it is because The Barrett 
Company learned so well how to meet 
grandfather’s requirements, that Barrett 
Roofings have ever since set the standard 
of quality for the whole roofing industry. 


The Barrett Roofings of today are the 
| development of more than 70 years’ 
manufacturing experience. They still em- 
body the old-fashioned idea of weather 
resistance, and to this have been added 


ROOFINGS 


These shingles can also be 
obtained in a restful green or 


rich blue-black. 


Grandfather’s Ideas on Roofing 


all the modern features demanded by 
the careful roof-buyer. 


The four styles of Barrett Shingles are 
all heavily mineral-surfaced in fadeless 
shades of dark red, restful green, or rich 
blue-black. This mineral surface increases 
durability, resists fire, and saves the cost 
of painting. 

Barrett Roofings also include several 
styles of plain and mineral-surfaced roll 
roofings, which for many years have given 
long, economical service on thousands of 
steep-roof farm and factory buildings 
throughout the country. 


When you buy roofing, always be sure 
the name “Barrett” is on the label. 


Ask your dealer 
or write us 


The Gaull Company 


40 Rector Street 
New York City 
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Sealdsweet 
‘Florida Grapefruit 


Begin the day right with a big 
Sealdsweet grapefruit; keep it 
cheery and bright by eating 
others at lunch and for dinner 


Tue Best of all Sealdsweet grapefruit 
are now available. 

The trees bloom mostly in the early 
spring, and the fruits now moving to 
market have gathered goodness in the 
groves for fully a year. 

In the soft sunshine and mellow moon- 
light of the semi-tropics, fertile soil and 
careful cultivation have perfeéted the 
Sealdsweet grapefruit you may now buy. 
Ripened on the trees, filled with health- 
giving vitamines and other food elements, 
big Sea/dsweet grapefruit are ready for 
your enjoyment. Grapefruit in spring 
shipments under the Sea/dsqweet trade- 
mark are the cream of the Florida crop. 

Buy Sealdsweet grapefruit in the 
large sizes. Serve to give the charm 
of variety to meals in some of the 
many ways in which they are 
appetizing and delicious. 
SEND FOR GIFT COPY OF BOOK 

“HOME USES FOR JUICES OF SEALDSWEET 


ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT”’ 
Contains tested recipes, for home use, in new and 
pleasing ways, of the juices of these food and health 
fruits. Illustrated in natural colors; invaluable in the 
household, helpfulin sick rooms, A gift copy is yours 
for the asking. Address 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
706 Citrus Exchange Building 
Tampa, Florida 


Sealdsweet 
‘Florida Oranges" 


Buy oranges for the juice they contain. 
It is in the juice you obtain the food and 
health values. Sea/dsweet Florida 
oranges are extremely juicy, whatever 
the color or outward appearance. 


Ask for SEALDSWEET oranges and grapefruit— 
insist that they be furnished to you in wrappers 


bearing this trade-mark. 
TRADE MAPK 
(ad 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
Mirandy’s boy would be tried in county 
court next morning. 

The court room was severely democratic, 
with plain whitewashed walls and painted 
pine benches, both having acquired a dingy, 
besmudged air. Upstairs in the circuit- 
court room Justice sat in some state, 
with a fresco on the ceiling and a life-size 
painting of the blindfolded goddess, with 
purple robes and sword and scales, in 
a panel behind the judicial bench. Up 
there, a dressed-up, Sunday-best Justice; 
down here a shirt-sleeves, workaday Jus- 
tice. Judge Spear, a wisp of a man, wore 
an alpaca jacket, colored shirt and rusty 
bow tie. Inthe character of Justice’s prime 
minister there was thin County Attorney 
Nettleton, with lean face and sloping brow. 
There were a deputy sheriff, a clerk; and, 
scattered over the benches, a representa- 
tion of the sovereign public—spectators, 
half of them with a loaferish air. 

Such a scene had become familiar to 
Alice Newton; but from a back bench to- 
day she looked at it in a new way. Of 
course, wholesale rum running involved 
extensive bribery. She had supposed that, 
in a general way, long before the cham- 
pagne conversation at her father’s table. 
But that conversation gave it a sharp 
point. Here in this room was the actual 
seat of human justice; these men prac- 
tically embodied law and government in 
their immediate contact with people. Look- 
ing at them, she asked herself a destructive 
question: “‘ Are you bribed?” She wondered 
how many other people might be asking a 
like question, and what that implied in 
regard to public respect for law and govern- 
ment. But they were beginning. 

The trial, it turned out, was short and 
sharp. Abraham Snow, Sr., aged forty- 
two, received a brief lecture and a sentence 
of sixty days in jail. Abraham Snow, Jr., 
aged eighteen, received a sterner, more 
extensive lecture and a jail sentence of 
fifteen days. In pronouncing sentence 
Judge Spear glanced at the back bench on 
which Alice Newton sat, with a judicial 
frown which she interpreted as meaning, 
“You see, young lady, that you cannot 
turn Justice from her course. I advise you 
to stop trying it.” 

Mirandy, standing at the back of the 
room, heard the sentence also—in silence, 
for age-long discipline restrained her from 
exhibiting unseemly emotions in the pres- 
ence of a crowd of strange white people. 
But her fat, black face, mouth open, 
yearned to the boy in the dock. Her Abey 
had been branded. 

The trial was over a few minutes past 
ten, and Alice Newton at once left the 
cubic brick courthouse with its pillared 
portico and yellow dome. The parked 
square in which it stood, with half a dozen 
fine moss-bearded live oaks and subtropic 
foliage, was attractive enough to the eye, 
but she had no eye for it. Her first errand 
took her diagonally through the park and 
across Sunshine Avenue to the Gulf Na- 
tional Bank. Stinginess, at least, was not 
one of her father’s failings, nor petty tyr- 
anny. He put two thousand dollars a year 
at her disposal, which she was free to spend 
on good works or good millinery as she 
chose. Her errand to the bank now was to 
get a supply of pocket money. 

Pushing through the wide screen door, 
her mind full of the scene in the court 
room, she mechanically took in the cool, 
spacious, tile-and-marble interior of the 
main banking office. A tall, gangling man 
in a somewhat wrinkled blue suit, who had 
been leaning over the counter talking in 
easy familiarity with an assistant cashier, 
chanced to turn toward the door as she 
entered. He was middle-aged and by no 
means handsome, but there was a mellow- 
ness in his mild blue eyes, a geniality on his 
big-nosed, wide-mouthed face. He was not 
actually smiling, yet he might have been 
taken as a symbol of the optimistic temper. 
He saw Alice Newton sweep into the bank 
and his diffused sunniness at once focused 
upon her. His indefinite intention to smile 
warmed into a sultry glow, showing a row 
of strong teeth under the red mustache that 
looked not unlike a sausage. He lifted his 
hat, not merely tipping it, but removing it 
two feet from his head. There was nothing 
impudent about it. In all loyal deference 
he was saluting youth, beauty, wealth, 
social position as with a salvo of great 
guns. In fact he said nothing, but his man- 
ner had the effect of a broadside. 

Miss Newton acknowledged the salute 
with a brief nod and swept by to the pay- 
ing teller’s window. Like all up-and-coming 
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American towns, Elmersville preserved a 
democratic tradition. Most of its inhab- 
itants who were able to draw a check in 
four figures and wore clean linen would 
naturally soon pick up a speaking or bow- 
ing acquaintance with Walter Newton’s 
daughter. By prevailing standards of eti- 
quette, Augustus J. Whipple was quite 
within his rights in saluting her with a 
broadside when he encountered her in the 
bank. All the same, her hot heart flamed 
afresh. Whipple, the big bootlegger, at 
large, at ease, beaming at the world, proba- 
bly his pockets stuffed with money. Back 
yonder poor Mirandy weeping for her 
branded son. : 

Alice got her bank notes at the teller’s 
window and went out on the street, affirm- 
ing to herself, ‘‘No; I’ll not stand it.’’ She 
was affirming it as she drove, rather pur- 
blindly, down broad and genial Sunshine 
Avenue, with its air of a perpetual holiday. 
The new city park, on filled-in land, lay at 
the foot of the avenue. She wheeled quite 
slowly across it, her heart hammering at 
her ribs. The long pier, projected invit- 
ingly over the blue water, lay ahead. She 
drove out on that. Some bathers sported 
in the invigorating salt water below her. 
Many small craft, gasoline and sail, lay in 
the slips along the cement-walled shore or 
at anchor in the basin. A string of automo- 
biles, in which hers was one, rolled down 
one side of the pier and up the other. All 
had the holiday air. But she was looking 
ahead. 

At the end of the pier lay a low, grim, 
gray craft, with slim, ominous guns. At its 
stern a starry emblem fluttered—symbol 
of the power and sovereignty of the United 
States of America. Alice had more than a 
mere speaking acquaintance with Lieuten- 
ant Anderson, who commanded this craft. 
She had danced with him at the yacht club 
and dined beside him. He himself had told 
her that the destroyer was now an auxiliary 
of the customs service. She could speak a 
dozen words to Lieutenant Anderson and 
set in motion a power that had brought 
down great empires. Very simple; only a 
dozen words. 

She drove more slowly, blindly wanting 
to retard still further the turning wheels 
beneath her till she could think it out bet- 
ter. The deck of the destroyer, with its 
slim guns no higher than the pier, lay 
below her. There were some sailors on it, 
and some visitors. That was Lieutenant 
Anderson with a group of them, his back to 
her. She should stop now. But the wheels 
beneath her kept revolving at the same 
slow rate; her hands and feet did not stir; 
she rolled past the stern with its starry em- 
blem, turned at the end of the pier and 
rolled shoreward on the other side. 

Coward! Coward! Coward! She couldn’t 
do it! Inhibitions paralyzed her. To take 
up what she had heard at her father’s din- 
ner table, in intimate, friendly talk, and go 
tattling that to an officer of the Govern- 
ment; betraying her father’s dinner-table 
gossip to the law. It would be frightfully 
bad manners. It would be a gross affront to 
her father. She couldn’t do it. Coward! 
Coward! 

She drove home, her heart aching and 
stinging, lashing herself for her failure. She 
continued it through her solitary luncheon. 
But a spirited horse may go wild under too 
much lashing. Her father owned the ripa- 
rian lots in front of the cottage, on the 
other side of Gulf Boulevard. 

A little pier jutted into the shallow water 
there, with a gay awning over the two 
benches at its farther end. A small, deck- 
less electric launch lay at the pier. After 
luncheon Alice changed her dress for gray- 
blue knickerbockers, jacket and a snug cloth 
hat. Her fingers trembled a little as she 
undid the rope that held the launch. Back- 
ing away from the pier, she wheeled the 
launch’s prow toward Half Moon Key, 
which lay north of Three Mile. Half 
Moon, with a sort of improvised hotel and 
a dozen shacks, was a resort for enthusiastic 
amateur fishermen; locally famous, also, 
for its shore dinners. A young lady of 
Elmersville might very well be running out 
there in a launch to arrange a clambake. 

Nearing the key, however, she turned 
and slipped through the pass between Half 
Moon and Three Mile. The broad Gulf 
now lay ahead, with no land between her 
and Mexico. The longer swell of gentle tide 
rocked her little boat when she turned 
south again. Now low, densely brushed 
and smaller Crooked Key lay ahead of her 
like a thick green mat laid flat on the blue 
sea. The good cockleshell that bore her 
slid strongly through the water, bringing 


that green mat nearer ever 
slowed, and there was not a 
rippling silently back from th 
This was the channel her 
spoken of, easily distinguish; 
darker hue of the water. Th 
the key was just ahead, and sh 
motor, drifting by so close to 
brush that with the least effo 
have tossed her hat into it— 
ears too. But there was no gj 
or any sort of landing. The 
the knuckle rose perhaps twe 
the water, clothed with a thic 
mesquite and the like. How, 
deliver a cargo there? Just 
knuckle there was, indeed, 
through the brush, as though 
once been cut there and was no} 
up again. But even that looke 
place to land a cargo. Peopl 
or sail past there all day withou 
that the key was put to humar 
sign or asound. In fact it fairl 
solitude. Yet her father, whe 
this key was put to human us 
She turned on the motor, fi 
shore line south, and felt baffi 
was only three-quarters of a mi 
south, and narrow east and we: 
fellows. Rounding the southe 
came up on the Gulf side, fartl 
for on this side the water was y 
and a beach of tumbled, shell- 
lay between vegetation and se 
still watching and listening. - 
It taunted her, mockedither 
Crooked Key right under her ey 
yet with that impenetrable air o 
Its very immobility seemed to 
This was not only broad daylig 
afternoon, but fleckless, dazzlir 
Elmersville was just over there, 
reach of her hand. If she puto 
a few minutes would bring her 
Half Moon Key, with its hotel 
and fishermen was, so to speak, 
the corner. In short, this was 1 
civilization, with all the securi 
plied. On the other hand, all th 
see was primitive solitude— 
green key, the empty sea; ove 
zards and man-of-war birdsin th 
tail coats sailed high and indiff 
blue—sea and jungle, untouch 
She was spurring herself up: 
you such a coward? You brag 
about your courage, but you’ 
some mesquite and cabbage pal 
only twenty minutes from hom 
She had now sailed quite hall 
Gulf side of the key. The rema 
beach on that side was open t 
She had already sailed along t 
side, and there was no boat a 
the shore. Certainly men coul 
an island without a boat. A 
here was broad, open sand | 
nothing more formidable tt 
crabs. Those little pink beas 
themselves on the sand, looked { 
reassuring. With a sudden dig: 
she swung the boat to land. Itg 
wet sand and she climbed ot 
the bow of the launch up on th 
her feet wet, but that did not ¢ 
She gave one look up and down, 
inland. ; 
The vegetation was more 0] 
side. Crossing the sand she thr 
brush, winding between head-hig 
palmetto. Still complete silence 
the good blue sky above. Sh 
with many turnings as t 
thicker, and pushed through ¢ 
small branches, coming out In a 
floored clearing with two ca 
like exaggerated and_ bedragg! 
dusters in the middle. She plow 
the loose sand to them, paused 
around her. > 
Her knees went weak. All th 
ergy flowed swiftly out of her 
great thrust of fear struck thro 
heart’s core. Back of her, in tl 
between her and the beach, sto0 
fearful thing she had ever see 
negro, very black, barefooted al 
to the waist, wearing only tat 
alls. His brow was low, his lips 
down the left cheek ran a gré 
welt of an old scar. A mechanica 
her eyes took in the breadth of 
chest and the big pads of muscle 
arms. She knew that she we 
helpless against him as a 
looking at her. . 
In the first congealing shot 
not have spoken or cried 0 
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her from trying to run. With 
hanical action she turned and 
from him. Nothing happened 
nd the dozen feet of sand, yet 


at destruction was happening; 
; action had begun. Again it 
lof mind, or an instinct, which 
'm turning her head as she 
{he brush; but the very mar- 
|ynes knew that he had started 
e pushed on, with no idea and 
_ sort of paralysis. 

‘rush screen was very narrow. 
nute she was out of it and at 
much larger clear space in the 
key. The first thing she saw 
o other negroes, also stripped 
She made a dumb little prayer. 
| saw a stumpy and bearlike 
‘with hairy face, sitting on a 
}inder a cabbage palm at her 
hsaring, looking at her. He was 
+ Kauffman. She ran toward 


+ things were registering in her 
i two negroes over there were 
wrrel into the underbrush. A 
hbavy planks lay in a row, two 
‘| which led from this central 
ie eastern side, the knuckle of 
was like stepping behind the 
‘theater, when all the make- 
(closed at a glance. That row 
| through the opening in the 
2 was a gangplank lying in the 
/-om this side, it was clear that 
easily deliver a cargo there. 
ings were in little jumbled, 
jJashes which made no more im- 


{. For just then how infinitely 
}rum running seemed! 

uffman was on his feet, mov- 
er, scraping his nether lip be- 
th, his small eyes boring at her 
|He saw her face clearly; saw 
7d eyes; saw the huge black 
.e brush behind her. His right 
ut of the pocket of his baggy 
sh a black metal object in it— 
4 with a weapon in his hand! 
sed between the two whites 


= 


re?” he asked as they came 


s: breathed, and a little shiver 
1: her body. 


( an assenting motion of her 
‘the beach. 

grim little nod, indicating the 
jence she had come, and said, 
{ me.” 

i. in her tracks, retracing her 
2 1ge black drew aside, for there 
am in the white man’s hand. 
| tumult that swirled in her 
is her way through the brush 
ding. Kauffman, behind her, 
jrections. Coming out on the 
/zs felt leaden and trembly. 
w that her boat was adrift, 
from its insecure mooring by 
on of the tide—or had some- 
‘it adrift? 

zt it,”” she said, but there was no 
nr voice. 

t:,” Kauffman grunted back. 
i, Don’t stay near the brush.’ 
short legs in motion, running 
4>sand. She ran as well as she 
K.octor waded into-the shallow 
ud the launch and came back 
‘took a minute or two, and in 
= life began mysteriously 


tier. There was no sign of the 
ithem. She drew a long full 


uffman, drenched above his 
een her and the rescued 
eturned the pistol to his coat 
H hot little eyes bored at her 


| you I was here,” he said in a 
Yultaunt. “You wouldn’t ’a’ 


with a whole skin if I hadn’t 


like this stumpy, hairy-faced 
Th cheek bones. But he was a 
ijae had brought her through; 
4!9een an utter fool to get into 
t4on. She was all humility; he 
‘Insult her if he liked. But 
uiman it was an exasperat- 
Of course she had seen at 
biel and the plank. 
wr word of honor ’t you 
hat you’ve seen here, or 
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that you’ve ever been here, and ’t you 
won’t ever make me any trouble,”’ he de- 
manded harshly. 

That blunt demand touched her to the 
quick. If only he had kept still she would 
have felt bound by a sense of obligation. 
But to blurt it out in this uncouth fashion, 
requiring a bond from her as the price of 
letting her go, for he still stood significantly 
between her and the launch. He would 
make her buy her escape by an explicit 
pledge of immunity for his rum running. 
That was a sort of degradation. She looked 
him steadily in the eye an instant and said 
slowly, “I will not promise.”’ 

As soon as she had said it she felt an up- 
lift. This was the way—to stand firm for 
her faith, to suffer for it if need be! Once 
she had said it and felt the uplift, she would 
pape d have promised even to save her 
ife. 

Rather maddening for Doctor Kauffman, 
as he felt his essential helplessness against 
her. There she stood—Walter Newton’s 
daughter—invisible shields all around her. 
He couldn’t even give her the cursing she 
deserved; maddening. He raged, “All 
right! You’ll stay here then!” 

“T will not promise,’’ she repeated. 

“You'll stay here then!’’ he raged, and 
turned as though to shove her boat back 
into the sea. But damnation! What could 
a man do? The whole town, the whole 
state, was at her back. Unless he killed 
her and threw her into the sea, any harm 
he did her would bring tenfold vengeance 
on his head. He stopped, his round- 
shouldered back to her, his bearded face 
screwed up into a grotesque mask of wrath. 
But he was by no means ready for murder, 
and nothing less wouldserve. Face screwed 
up, he looked around at her and bleated: 
“Well, go to hell then! I saved your life! 
Blab on me if you want to! Your father’s 
money paid for it! You can tell him I said 
so! He furnished the cash!” 

Eying him, she walked past to the launch. 
Her flesh shrank as her steps brought her 
within two feet of the hand at his side. She 
pushed the boat, waded into the shallow 
water and climbed in, starting the motor. 
Her fingers were trembling too. Kauffman, 
on the sand, was glowering at her. 

She put her hand to the tiller rope, looked 
him in the eye and said, “I am going to 
have your key raided. You can tell my 
father that if you like.” 

But when she had got a hundred yards 
from shore the inner structure of the drama 
suddenly collapsed. After all, it had ended 
in a vulgar squabble with a coarse man. 
Only she hadn’t promised. That was the 
one high point. She had stood firm. His 
statement that her father had furnished 
the cash made no impression upon her 
then—an impudent lie, no doubt. oF 
She had not promised! 


Vv 


NGRY and outraged, yet apologetical, 

too, Dave Palmer took the chair be- 

side Newton’s desk, perplexity written 
large upon him. 

“Well, Wally,’’ he began at a loss, “I 
don’t know why the devil I should be com- 
ing to you; but I can’t think of anything 
else to do.”’ The puzzled frown which he 
turned upon his friend seemed to plead for 
enlightenment. Then he blurted it out 
helplessly: ‘“‘ Alice has found out about the 
booze on Crooked Key. She went over 
there this afternoon in your launch and saw 
’em tucking away the last of it in the brush. 
You see, the boat unloaded last night, as 
I told you; but they don’t want to show a 
light at night any more’n they have to. So 
they waited for daylight to cache the stuff.’’ 
The novelty of that phase of the situation 
struck him and he exclaimed: ‘Think of 
that! Quarter of a million at least ware- 
housed over there in the brush now! It’s 
sure a damn queer business! Doc Kauff- 
man was over there, you see. Of course 
Alice ran into him and the coons. She told 
Doce she was going to have the key raided. 
Doc thinks she meant it.”’ And then— 
since what else could a rational man do 
under such ridiculous circumstances? —he 
laughed ruefully. ‘‘There’s a situation for 
you! I don’t suppose you can do anything 
about it if she’s made up her mind. But 
as you’ve got fifty thousand dollars in it 
now, and as she’s your daughter, it seemed 
proper to tell you.” 

Having delivered the news, Dave stared 
at his friend. He was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Alice Newton to be under no 
delusion that a mere parental veto would 
stop her. He was, in fact, one of the two 
friends to whom Newton had ever spoken 
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openly of the disagreement between himself 
and his daughter. 

That disagreement was a deep sore in 
his heart, a deep wound to his pride and 
hope. Now, with Dave Palmer’s message, 
his rebellious daughter flung a challenge 
square in his face. She was her father’s 


daughter, but with many points of differ- | 


ence. Anger expanded her and contracted 
him. He drew himself in as a cat crouches, 
with not an atom of energy to waste in vain 
gestures and bawling words, but gathering 
all his force for the one leap and blow. His 
eyes, fixed on Palmer’s face, turned darker, 
but his facial muscles were immobile. He 
at once connected this with the talk at his 
own dinner table. She had delivered the 
attack out of his own mouth! He couldn’t 
even gossip with a friend in the privacy of 
his house, it seemed. After a moment he 
asked with an ominous quietness, “‘She 
went over there alone?” 

“*All alone,” Dave replied—more cheer- 
fully, for he felt that Wally Newton was 
not going to take it lying down. 

He repeated such further details as Doc 
Kauffman had told him, which did not in- 
clude the detail of Alice’s obvious fright at 
the blacks and the use he had made of it in 
trying to extort a promise from her. Doctor 
Kauffman had no pride in that detail. 

Newton listened and deliberated a long 
moment, and remarked dryly and quietly 
with less outward show of feeling than he 
might have given in discussing a baseball 
game: ‘‘We must try to beat her to it. 
Quarter to five now. You better try to 
move the stuff tonight. If they raid the 
key you’re gone anyhow. They might as 
well catch you trying to move it as lying 
still. You can keep a lookout.” 

“But where the devil could we move it 
to?’”’ Dave asked blankly. ‘‘ You see, when 
they’re ready to ship some out they’ll run 
it over here to Doc Kauffman’s warehouse 
and stick it into a carload of Citridor. Do 
it in a night, you know, and seal the car. 
But that warehouse is right in the middle of 
town—just the kind of place they’re apt to 
come poking around any minute; can’t 
have stuff lying there indefinitely. And 
Whipple’s fellows say we mustn’t try to 
ship anything out now.” 

““Well, that’s so,” Newton assented, and 
thought a moment more. ‘‘There’s the old 
Shellenberger ice house—big enough, I 
should say, and out of the way. I own it. 
Better try that. It’s the best bet I think 
of.” His dark eyes shone at Dave. ‘Of 
course, we’ll give ’em arun for their money. 
Wewon’t take it lying down. If they get us 
they’ve got to hustle.” 

That was the note! And Dave Palmer 
got a little thrill when Newton said ‘‘we,”’ 
for it implied that he now allied himself 
with them. They fell to discussing details. 

Newton’s ‘“‘we,”’ in fact, was his reaction 
to Alice’s challenge. She had betrayed the 
friendly talk at his dinner table and thrown 
a challenge in his face. He proposed to beat 
her at that game. She would ruin his 
friend Dave Palmer. He proposed to beat 
her at that. His deep, still anger brushed 
aside considerations of prudence. He would 
lend a hand to this beset friend; his self- 
respect required it, since the danger came 
from his rebellious daughter. 

He was composed at dinner that evening. 
Alice, also, was very quiet, wondering if 
Doctor Kauffman had told him. Naturally 
he would not mention it if Kauffman had 
told. The silent war between them had 
gone beyond the point of parleys. Nor 
would she have asked a question about it, 
standing on her pride. In her heart there 
was always the passionate cry for justice— 
even-handed justice among men. Twice or 
thrice their glances met like a clash of 
swords in the dark. Directly after dinner 
Newton left the house, saying he was going 
downtown on business and might not be 
home until late. 

Alice remained at home. She had not 
yet been to Lieutenant Anderson—still 
struggling. The law should be for the rich 
as well as for the poor. The big crime 
should not go free and prosperous while the 
petty crime was ground into the earth. 
Everybody knew the outrageous facts and 
sat still, grinning, inert as so many lumps 
of clay, doing nothing. But there was her 
father. Already they were at war. If she 
went to Lieutenant Anderson with his 
dinner-table talk, would that make the war 
irrevocable? Could she still stay under his 
roof, sit again at his dinner table? She 
couldn’t decide. 

But they piled it up. Three miles out of 
town one Sam Juniper possessed, under 
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house. Part of the road thither from the 
old Shellenberger place was little used and 
in poor repair, running through scrub tim- 
ber, all formless and soundless night now 
except for the noise of the motor and the 
spreading tunnels of light shed by the ear. 
They turned into a somewhat better road, 
then into Gulf Boulevard, running through 
smart, dim, silent Newtonia Bay addition. 
Only the lounge of the big hotel was lighted. 
In front of the door Doctor Kauffman got 
his stiff and aching body out of the ear. 

“‘Good night, father,’’ the son’s mild, 
kind voice sounded behind him, for the son 
would drive the car out to the garage and 
put it up. 

The doctor did not even take the trouble 
to grunt a reply, but pushed through the 
big door and dragged his legs across the 
spacious lounge, quite deserted now, with 
only three or four lights burning. Of 
course, the elevator was shut down at this 
hour; he must climb three long flights of 
stairs, a crowning outrage. 

The bile with which he was bursting had 
a personal object, for a person had brought 
all this tribulation upon him; a slender, 
vivid person in gray-blue knickerbockers 
and jacket; damn indecent costume for a 
woman to wear, showing her legs that way! 
An impudent hat on her glossy hair, she 
must go sticking her nose into everybody’s 
business, presuming on her father’s money 
and position—ruining a man for an inso- 
lent whim. 

Doctor Kauffman had detested her be- 
fore this for her general impudence, and be- 
cause he suspected that his fool of.a son 
was in love with her. He himself had a 
contemptuous opinion of his milksop son; 
yet be resented what he presumed to be 
Alice Newton’s supercilious indifference to 
the love of Nathan Kauffman’s offspring. 
The Kauffmans weren’t good enough for 
her! And now she was amusing herself by 
trying to ruin him. Full of venom, he 
crawled into bed. 

Kauffman and son breakfasted late the 
next morning, and mostly in silence, the 
doctor feeding himself vigorously and not 
unlike a cross bear. The son, taller and 
thinner than his father, had not even a 
color; his complexion dusty, his eyes an in- 
definite shade between blue and gray, his 
very hair neutral. And his clothes ex- 
pressed a kind of dusty neutrality. Thirty 
years under his father’s rigorous will, whose 
pressure never relaxed, had reduced his 
natural tractability to that—like his 
mother before him—as though he had 
grown up in a cast-iron mold. 

A dingy young man named Judd, who 
was often to be found hanging around the 
city hall or on street corners and who had 
a certain petty usefulness at election time 
in virtue of which some crumbs were thrown 
his way, came to the door of the dining 
room and looked in. His air suggested 
haste; but he only stood at the doorway 
looking in until Doctor Kauffman glanced 
that way. Then Judd made a little motion 
of his head. 

Doctor Kauffman, removing the napkin 
which was tucked into his shirt collar by 
one corner, left his breakfast and joined 
Judd in the lounge. 

“‘They raided Crooked Key this morn- 
ing,” said Judd, speaking confidentially out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

This was about a quarter past nine, and 
a few minutes later Alice Newton was lis- 
tening to a telephone call that quickened 
her heartbeat. With shining eyes—her 
battle flags broken out, so to speak, and 
sword in hand—she hastened into jacket 
and hat and out to the garage. Her eyes 
were shining as she sped north on Gulf 
Boulevard. The gay green yacht club, 
with red roof and wide verandas around all 
four sides, stood at the farther edge of the 
city park, next the water. There on the 
veranda stood Lieutenant Anderson in his 
uniform, an emblem on his cap, waiting for 
her. Her heart triumphed at the sight of 
him. Her country’s Navy! There was 
something they couldn’t bribe and wheedle 
and make a farce of! If there had been 
time she might have done something equiv- 
alent to kneeling and crossing herself before 
his uniform and the emblem on his cap. As 
it was, she sprang out of the car and ex- 
tended her hand, glowing. 

The straight, rosy-cheeked, freshly 
shaved young lieutenant greeted her with 
the pink of politeness. But there was no 
glow about him; on the contrary, he looked 
chapfallen. 

Apologetically he began, ‘Well, we 
raided the key at daylight and searched it 
from end to end—a water haul.” 
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In fine, they had descended upon 
Crooked Key at daylight, and their thor- 
ough search had discovered one full bottle 
of whisky and one bottle half full, and two 
ragged negroes, popeyed and loose-lipped 
with fright, who solemnly declared that so 
far as they knew only those two bottles had 
ever been on the key. The darky who first 
got the use of his tongue asserted that he 
and his friend had been fishing and landed 
on the key and found the dingy little tent, 
which the lieutenant could see with his own 
eyes, and some provisions and two bottles 
of whisky in it. Having no pressing engage- 
ments elsewhere, they had settled down to 
enjoy themselves as long as the provender 
lasted. They still had a bottle and a half 
of the whisky and quite a lot of food. Their 
skiff had got loose and drifted away. 

This story had sounded dubious to Lieu- 
tenant Anderson; so the two darkies would 
be sent up to Tampa and confined a while, 
to see if a more plausible and significant tale 
could not be extracted from them. Mean- 
while the raid was a water haul, and the 
lieutenant’s troubled air plainly suggested 
that he was going to look very much like a 
fool to his superiors, because using a de- 
stroyer and its crew in order to bag two 
ragged negroes and three pints of liquor 
was a good deal like mobilizing a regiment 
to apprehend a sneak thief. On the face of 
it, as had happened many times before in 
the world’s history, a young woman’s shiny 
hair, liquid eyes and eloquent tongue had 
got a nice blond young man into a mess; 
that was what his chapfallen manner im- 
plied. He was not accusing her; his words 
were gallantry itself; he was just letting 
her see where her intervention had landed 
him. 

For she had not gone into details with 
him, had not repeated her father’s dinner- 
table conversation; but had simply told 
him, with convincing earnestness, that she 
herself had been on the key and seen the 
whisky. 

Obviously he considered it only fair that 
she should now go into details; but she 
could not repeat what her father had said; 
could only murmur that she was sorry, and 
was sure the whisky had been there, for she 
had seen it with her own eyes. Allthesame, 
she thought Lieutenant Anderson suspected 
that she had let her imagination run away 
with her and stupidly sent him off on a 
wild-goose chase. 

She drove slowly back to Newtonia Bay, 
mournfully asking Providence if, after all, 
she deserved quite this. For here was the 
upshot of her heroic stand: Lieutenant 
Anderson made a fool of and two more 
poor negroes locked up, where they would 
stay until white men got perfectly ready to 
turn them loose. For them writs of habeas 
corpus might as well be confined to the 
moon. They would lie in jail and be ques- 
tioned, and questioned again, at the white 
men’s leisure. Tragedy she could meet eye 
to eye, but like all intense persons, she was 
susceptible to ridicule. This ending of the 
heroic adventure in mere faree—two more 
ragged negroes locked up—was crushing. 
How Whipple and Doctor Kauffman and 
her father must be laughing at her now! 

But Doctor Kauffman, in fact, was not 
laughing at all. Getting news of the raid 
from Judd, he was not impressed by its hu- 
morous aspects. The manual labor in this 
rum-running venture had been performed 
by three blacks. One of them was big Jeff 
Marsh, who had been in the doctor’s em- 
ploy as general roustabout and chore man 
at the Citridor plant for ten years. Him the 
doctor trusted, and he had, therefore, con- 
siderable liberty of action. The two others 
were less known quantities; so by bribes 
and threats they had been practically kept 
prisoners on the key since the business 
began. It was those two who had been 
bagged in the raid. Would they finally 
blab? It seemed to Doctor Kauffman that 
they might, under expert white pressure, 
and he stood first in the line of fire. So he 
ti nothing humorous in the result of the 
raid. 

That impudent, slim creature who de- 
fied him on the beach had evidently made 
good her threat and had the key raided. If 
she kept that up it would be the end of 
him. He could have howled and torn his 
beard if that would have done any good. 
Every cent he had in the world—and more, 
for he had borrowed—was tied up in that 
old ice house. Moreover, his liberty was at 
stake. And here was this girl, showing her 
legs in gray-blue knickerbockers, taunting 
him to his face, going ahead with mon- 
strous impudence to ruin and imprison him, 
laughing at him while she did it. And all 
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for a whim, to amuse herself! Yes, he could 
have howled and torn his beard. 

He had been a druggist before coming to 
Elmersville, and started there in a modest 
drug store near the foot of Sunshine Ave- 
nue. It was now a deteriorated, second- 
hand establishment, too far down toward 
the sea for one thing, the smarter shops 
having drifted eastward. This drug store, 
then, had taken on the somewhat seedy and 
flyblown aspect of defeat. Perhaps it was as 
indifferent to the Eighteenth Amendment 
as Walter Newton himself. Doctor Kauff- 
man still patronized it, however, and was 
on familiar terms with it, going at will into 
the back room where reserve stocks of drugs 
were kept and prescriptions compounded, 
as though he still owned the establishment. 

He was now recalling that not many 
months before he had seen a certain dusty, 
faded, brown-covered volume in a neg- 
lected lower drawer of the old desk in that 
back room; a volume which he had put 
there years before when he was the shop’s 
proprietor. 

About half past twelve that day a good 
many people spoke to him, or nodded to 
him, as his stumpy, round-shouldered 
figure moved down Sunshine Avenue. They 
saw just the familiar human shape of Doc 
Kauffman, bent on some errand or other, 
with nothing about the shape to give any 
hint of the extraordinary character of the 
errand. He turned in at the doorless front 
of the Eclipse Pharmacy—so he might be 
after a drink of soda water or some cough 
drops. 

The proprietor was at luncheon, as Kauff- 
man had calculated he would be. There 
was only one clerk, elderly and half bald, 
with the slightly flyblown and defeated air 
of the shop itself. Doctor Kauffman 
nodded to him and stumped on down the 


cluttered room with three stained pine 
tables in the center for serving ice cream 
and soft drinks. There were no customers 
at this hour. In the back room Kauffman 
seated himself at his old desk and got out 
the dusty old brown volume, consulting the 
index, turning the long-unused pages, 
carefully making some notes on a sheet of 
paper. Having restored the volume to the 
dusty drawer, he got two empty vials, 
rinsed them and compounded two prescrip- 
tions from the glass jars on the warped 
shelves. Scraping his nether lip he stumped 
out with a small glass bottle in either coat 
pocket. He, also, proposed to act. 


vil 


BOUT half past five that afternoon 
Alice Newton was driving home from 
Doctor Lester’s office, where she had 
stopped to inquire about Sam Juniper, who 
was shot when the deputy sheriffs raided 
his still; also for the melancholy consola- 
tion of talking two minutes with the one 
person in the world who respected her ideas. 
She felt beaten—caught in a stupid, 
tenacious coil of things that there was no 
way out of; her blows merely rebounded 
upon herself. In that low state, driving 
slowly, she turned from Pinellas Street into 
Sunshine Avenue. In the middle of the 
street intersection a large red-and-white 
sign, on a red iron standard, said, No Left- 
Hand Turns. 

A small car, long and badly used, was 
coming down Pinellas Street too rapidly 
for that crowded spot. The driver ignored 
the sign and wheeled sharply left into Sun- 
shine Avenue. Alice saw it out of the corner 
of her eye and instinctively threw her 
strength on the foot brake. The other 
car’s momentum caused it to describe a 
wide are. A flock of women on the cross 


walk screamed and scatter 
The little car smashed into 
knocking it against the a 
There was a crashing an 
a hubbub, people shoutin 
crowd gathering as thou 
Alice, shaken but unhw 
driver of the other car, a 
Swede named Hjelm. HF 
stupidly at her, his mouth 9 
to climb out of his batte 
spreading around like sy 
policeman, less than ha 
Pinellas Street, had 
plainly—seen Miss Alice N, 
and wrecked by Hjelm. } 
through the crowd and g 
lar. It was clear enou 
Hjelm’s action was sim] 
instinctive sense of men; 
ing crowd, this rude hand 
fist went out and caught 
the nose. Other hands 
was a brief, confused stm 
“‘Oh, stop, stop!’ Alia 
When the little swirl of 
Hjelm’s face was bloodie 
man’s. Somebody, she y 
punched him; also, she was 
his arms were held the | 
him with his club. Hjeb 
his bloody face gaping. J 
he had been drinkin: 
later somebody trium: 
almost empty whisky 
tered car. It was a ¢ 
marched away, the 
with scarlet, grasping | 
coat collar, part of the. 
The right rear wheel 
smashed against the © 
wrecked, perhaps an 
self was quite unhurt, 
solicitous inquirers. 
car to let a friend dri 
aware of being the her 
romantic drama, the g 
ruffianly hands. The croy 
man had instantly ra | 
her side. That was in the» 
scene, in the expression of t] 
toward her, in the many voi 
if she was hurt, in the a 
Hjelm. Their emotions flew 
against a rowdy assailant, 
She was unhappy abo 
man Hjelm—with whom 
changed a word in her li 
heroes. Six months befo: 
three girls from the und 
Key, swimming out at a 
to himself each time. 
painter, with a ragtag 
shop on Palmetto Street. 
past she had noticed hi 
figure, sometimes with 
antly on one side of his 
gathered the impression 
grained, rattle-brained, 1 
blatantly pro-German in thé 
the World War and given : 
cialism. All the same, 
those girls. Without ev 
or particularly wishing 1 
sort of affection for him. 
exhibited the grossest 
street corner. Some 
whisky, no doubt. She 
than ever. This tough, stupi 
seemed to tighten about het 
“Don’t bother to outhe 


the friend. ‘‘Let me out her 
That was in front of her! 
The lawn and garden occupie 
bounded by Gulf Bouleyar« 
and Palm Avenue on the 
flowery grounds of th 
two blocks in extent, 
side of Palm Avenue, 
pale yellow stucco, areé 
sion style, in the middle. 
the car and looking 
men on the sidewalk at 
of Gulf Boulevard and 
her nerves tingled. S 
walk a moment, star 
after her friend drove 
slowly toward them as 
strolling over to the h 
One of the men, 
dusty Nathan Kaufim 
somewhat shabby and I 
was a big negro, in brok 
calico shirt, tattered co 
He was very black, his’ 
there was the welt of a 
left cheek. He stooped 
the white man, and 
Surely that was the 
(Continued 


1» “Caterpillar’s’’* 
1 of usefulness is 
no means limited 
toad work. There 
}: “Caterpillar’’* of 
i? and capacity for 
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Determined to put their primary and 
township dirt roads into usable con- 
dition and to keep them so the year 
round by constant patrol mainte- 
nance, numerous Iowa counties have 
adopted the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* Tractor as 
the foundation for their good-roads 
programs. So fleets of ‘‘Caterpillars’’* 
are going into action this Spring 
throughout the state, grading, ditch- 
ing and leveling to provide proper 
drainage and insure continuous traffic. 


Poweshiek and Muscatine counties, 
each with six ‘‘Caterpillars,’’* John- 
son county with five, Iowa and 
Greene counties with four, Crawford 
with three, Cass with two, are but 
typical of the counties and town- 
ships in Iowa, as well as other 
states, which have standardized on 
‘‘Caterpillars’’* as the surest means 


lowa, for example— 


of making road taxes go furthest. 


M.B. O’Rourke, Street Commissioner 
of Council Bluffs, says: ‘‘After investi- 
gation we selected the ‘Caterpillar’* 
for grading our dirt streets and alleys. 
It has such positive traction thatit can 
be operated successfully regardless of 
soil or weather conditions. We do not 
believe any other tractor embodies 
such elements of economy, power 
and speed.’’ 


Your community should be ‘‘Cater- 
pillar’’*-equipped, whether your 
go0od-roads program involves the 
maintenance of roads already built 
or the construction of new roads 
through the heavier operations of 
grading, scarifying and hauling mate- 
rial. Send for our interesting booklet, 
‘*The Nation’s Road Maker.”’ 


*There is but one ‘‘Caterpillar” — Holt builds it. The name was origi- 
nated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark registered in 
the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every country of the world. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 


Branches and_ service 


stations all 


over the world 
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Des that hose is flowing a full measure of poy 
form of TEXACO, the volatile gas. 


Into that crank-case goes a golden colored stream 
clear, full-bodied TEXACO Motor Oil. 


This car owner knows that his car will stay in serv 
road—instead of killing time in the repair shop. 


He knows that this gas and this oil will give hin 
running, powertul car, one in which carbon knocks ; 
absent—THAT means no deposit on cylinder wail 
heads or spark plugs. 
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A Gasoline is Volatile, Texaco Motor Oil is Pure. 
They Do Their Work and Burn Away. 


sirting, quick pick-up, sensitive acceleration, full power—are the 
the right gas. 


AO Gasoline is volatile: —it gives up its power readily. pes a 


), ot spark plugs; snug compression-holding piston rings; wrist pins, Te 
ares and cams operating smoothly with friction reduced, are s 
i of the right oil. oN 


£20 Motor Oil is clean, clear, golden colored and full bodied in all | Prick F 
«s:—(light, medium, heavy and extra heavy). Be: oy 


twer plant under the hood of YOUR car will give you what you 
at to expect as long as you give it the best gas and the best oil 
Hjet. One name for both—TEXACO. 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


Sb 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


lIOTOR OILS 
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Te che range you are really burning gas 
y Why does the wickless Florence range burn with a You have the convenience of a gas stove at far 


hot, clean, blue flame that you can turn high or low? 
a Because it is really burning gas—oil 
/  gas—the vapor given off by heated 
% kerosene. 


less expense. A Florence is so economical it soon 
pays for itself. 


Lae eS 
Spe 


Make your own test 


Step into a nearby hardware or 
furniture store—light the 
Florenceyourself—noticethe 
large, powerful burners— 
feel the intense heat that 
is so easy to regulate. See 
how simple this stove is 
toclean,and think how 
nice it would look 
and how convenient 
it would be in your 
kitchen. 
Write for free 
illustrated booklet. 


if The cheapest known 
if fuel 

a ; Just turn the Florence 
heat regulator and touch 
a match to the asbestos 
ii starting kindler. The 
| — only difference, as far 
as you are concerned, 
is that instead of pay- 

| ing a gas bill you fill 
fee the tank once in a 
(9) 8 while with the cheap- 
est of fuel—kerosene. 
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Wirn a coal range it is necessary to keep 
a fire all day, and usually through the 
night. But when you have a Florence 
you burn fuel only when the stove is ac- 
tually in use. The moment a meal is pre- 
pared—turn off the heat. You need not 
light it again till the next time you wish 
to cook. 


The new type kitchen 


Years ago the kitchen was considered just a work- 
shop. But the modern housewife makes her kitchen 
as livable as any other room in the house. Every at- 
tractive accessory that she can possibly afford now 
seems necessary. 


The Florence indisputably belongs in the Kitchen 
Beautiful. The mantel back and chimneys are of 
blue or white lustrous porcelain enamel, and the rest 7 
of the stove is finished in a satiny, durable, black 
baked-on enamel with nickel trim. It is a thoroughly 
up-to-date and economical range, 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. 506, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters and Florence Room Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


t 
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fic meant over on Crooked Key! 
4m toward them with loitering 
) big black nodded again and 
| without looking toward her, 
| on Palm Avenue with a gait 
fag, yet catlike. 

,auffman, Jr., had seen her 
n waited for her, a smile on his 
aj—a smile that seemed to ask 
expect nothing. 

‘that big darky, Nat?” she 


oe. 

joff Marsh,” he replied, like a 
inswering the teacher. 

-) you know about him?” she 


_$r., had given his son no de- 
iffair on the key, and the son 
ptly, “Oh, we’re old friends. 
rii for my father eight or ten 
«2oss—handy man around the 
- we used to have him at the 
aman, chore man, and so on. 
nas an Ox.” 


” 


\Jeff’s a good darky,”’ Kauffman 
3 “You know how they are. I 
Ji do almost anything father 


; m once before,”’ Alice replied 
. “TI wondered—he looks so 


sere following the big, shuffling 
a4moved east in the avenue. 
1/r., smiled. 
JPsno beauty; but he’s a good 
jsort of veiled pain appeared in 
es. “My mother was nearly 
] last six months, you know. 
ipick her up in her chair, carry 
he yard. He was fond of her.” 
2 speech, and the look, con- 
hhearer’s heart. In the preced- 
; ehad spent a good many hours 
als company—with pity, for she 
toe a sort of cripple, as though 
rept him visibly bound with 
['n she avoided him, for she 
hl was falling in love with her, 
_ be pathetic. 
(od away at retreating Jeff 
‘murmured, “‘I’m glad he’s a 
| He’s so big and black—I was 
lof him.” She was wondering 
2 son knew anything about 


tis year. I’m quite sure I saw 
d:d at the tree in the corner of 
‘rounds, whose farthest limbs 
rito the sidewalk. They stepped 
»oking for buds, and discussed 
or a moment, as though that 


alk she again looked east. Two 
id the hotel a street-car line 
id south. Big Jeff Marsh was 
<outhbound car. 
jounter on Crooked Key had 
mind, with its horrid assault 
ng her limbs weak and tearing 
ie her heart. She told herself — 
€vards, reflecting upon it in the 
ier father’s house—that it was 
)) read in the newspapers and the 
ard which made a black man, 
under such circumstances, a 
uer horror. She told herself that 
ively. Yet in spite of herself 
;1ut her eyes and recalled the 
lood chilled. But now she was 
ff Marsh was a good darky. 
‘iat Doctor Kauffman had seen 
4) played upon it in order to ex- 
ye from her. Gallant Doctor 


y had moved the whisky from 
y. She was sure of that. But 
‘iy was Jeff Marsh boarding a 
‘Street car? The car line ran 
beyond the hotel, through a 
district. She was quite cer- 
d people lived down there. 


{@ view, but he had been quite 
figure in a white skirt which 
>his son at the corner of the 
|-€ wasted no words when his son 


girl?” 


had something else to think 
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““Yes,”’ said the son mildly. 

*“Wha’d she want?”’ 

“Nothing. Looking at the big oleander.” 

Doctor Kauffman looked hostilely at his 
son and scraped his nether lip, wishing to 
say, ‘“‘Well, she’s going to get something 
she doesn’t want pretty soon!” 

He was waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to get his hands on an ornamental 
perfumery bottle. 

vir 

‘HE following evening, which was Thurs- 

day, five men sat in Doctor Kauffman’s 
room at the Newtonia Hotel. The room 
was only fifteen feet square, with a single 
bed and bureau, and four of the chairs were 
close together so the men could talk low. 
Walter Newton’s chair was somewhat 
apart, at the foot of the bed, but he could 
hear perfectly. 

Doctor Kauffman had closed the door to 
the bathroom. His son occupied the next 
bedroom, so there was only the faintest 
chance of eavesdropping from that side. 
But why take any chance? The two win- 
dows were closed and the curtains down. 
Already, when Newton came in, led by Dave 
Palmer, the air smelled strongly of tobacco 
smoke. 

Augustus Whipple, inevitably sunny, yet 
beaming, as it were, through a cloud, ex- 
plained it again for Newton’s benefit: 

“This raid on the key stirred everything 
up. You see, there are some new people 
down here now—a flying squadron from 
headquarters that we’ve got no string on. 
In the ordinary course they’d have been 
about through now, and off to Key West 
or some other place. That’s the way they 
do it, Mr. Newton—kick up a dust first in 
one place, then in another. It’s something 
you can’t absolutely control; one of the 
risks of the business, as you might say.” 
He spoke low, a smile always just at the 
point of breaking through beneath his big 
red mustache, and in his mild blue eyes, 
the very image of amiable and candid rea- 
sonableness. 

“Mr. Riordan here had everything fixed 
far’s the regular people are concerned. It 
was all set to run like clockwork. When 
these new people came down we had to lay 
off till the flurry was over. Still, there 
wouldn’t have been any trouble except for 
this raid on the key. That stirred it all up.” 

With an unusual gesture Whipple lifted 
a thumb and finger to comb his big red 
mustache, looking away from Newton, for 
this was a delicate point in the narrative. 

““You see,”’ he continued, addressing the 
wall, ‘it was tipped off to Lieutenant An- 
derson that there was something on the 
key, and he raided it.””’ The point was 
delicate, because everyone in the room 
knew that Newton’s daughter had given 
the tip. Newton was aware that they knew 
it, but said nothing, his face immobile, his 
dark eyes steadily on the speaker. ‘‘ Ander- 
son got a water haul—couple of coons. But 
he passed the word along—the tip he’d got. 
Well, two men took that up. They’ve been 
at the coons up in Tampa. Long and short 
of it is, they’ve located the stuff in the ice 
house. Paddy here—Mr. Riordan—has 
done all he knew to keep ’em quiet; prom- 
ised ’em they’ll get theirs if they’ll just hold 
off a little until we can ship the goods. But 
they won’t listen. I’m sorry Paddy couldn’t 
put it over. It’s really in his part of the 
work, but under the circumstances I don’t 
see’s he’s so much to blame. It was that 
ay and the raid on the key that started it 
a Bu 

The man thus apologized for rubbed a 
pudgy hand over a bald head, a man above 
fifty, with a fringe of gray hair around a 
shiny dome; stout, pink faced, with a 
mouth as small as a woman’s. As a man 
who views human frailty with kindness, 
Whipple explained further: 

“You see, Mr. Newton, there’s a good 
deal of double-crossing in this business. 
There’s bound to be when you take the 
nature of the business into consideration. 
So nobody will trust anybody else. Every- 
body wants cash in his mitt. They all 
know Paddy here is asquare man. In any 
other business on earth they’d take his 
word. But these two birds I speak of won’t 
do it. They serve notice that they’ve got 
to have theirs by Saturday at three o’clock 
or they’ll blow us up. That’s the long and 
short of it.” 

Dave Palmer took a gold cigarette case 
from his pocket and asked with a brave 
sportsmanly air, ‘‘Suppose we tell ’em to go 
to the devil?” 

But Newton felt there was no conviction 
behind that brave air; in a poker game he 
would have played it for a bluff. 
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Riordan, with pudgy hands folded, ex- 
plained apologetically: ‘“‘I would take it 
for hot air myself, because if they blow us 
up they’ll get nothing; but there’s more or 
less, as you might say, professional jeal- 
ousy. Pickard and Smith claim they oughta 
been took care of in the first place. I ain’t 
worked with them because there wasn’t any 
reason to. You gents must see that if you 
start in to square everybody in the customs 
service and on the prohibition-enforcement 
staff on every quart you move you’d have 
to get a million dollars a case to break even. 
There’s got to be some reason about it. 
There wasn’t any reason for taking care of 
Pickard and Smith. They’re new men and 
underlings. They’d never ’a’ got a smell of 
what was going on if it hadn’t been for that 
tip and Lieutenant Anderson. They know 
they’ve got no real claim. That’s what 
makes it so hard to deal with ’em. They’re 
crazy to get their hands on some cash— 
may be their last chance. You’d think, 
first look, ’twouldn’t do ’em any good to 
blow us up. But word gets around on the 
inside fast enough. Blowing us up will give 
’em a reputation. Next time they can say, 
‘We're the birds that blew up the Elmers- 
ville bunch, so you better come across quick 
before we hand you the same.’ See? It 
works like that.’”’ He passed a hand over 
his shiny head and concluded: “I’ve gota 
pretty good experience to go on. If I’d ’a’ 
thought it was a bluff I wouldn’t ’a’ trou- 
bled you gents.” 

Then Newton spoke. 

“How much do they want?”’ 

Regretfully Riordan confessed, ‘‘ Thirty 
thousand. It’s too much—out of all rea- 
son. But there you are.” 

A constrained silence followed, the others 
waiting to hear from Newton, who was the 
only man in the room able to raise thirty 
thousand cash by Saturday afternoon. But 
Newton held his tongue. 

Whipple broke the unhappy silence by 
observing thoughtfully: “‘ More than a quar- 
ter of a million net in that ice house—good 
as gold dollars, once this little flurry blows 
over. Be a shame to see it all slide out of 
our hands.” 

Still Newton held his tongue, and after 
another painful little silence Riordan re- 
marked: ‘‘Of course, I’m mighty sorry 
this has come up. But, you see, I’ve got to 
fish or cut bait. If Pickard and Smith are 
going to blow this up I’ve got to get out of 
reach first. I’ve been in the government 
service ten years. I don’t want to spend 
the next ten in Atlanta. You can’t blame a 
man for saving his own hide.”’ He rubbed 
his hands together nervously. “I’ve got to 
know where I stand.” 

Doctor Kauffman tugged viciously at his 


beard, his hot little eyes on Newton. He was | 
yearning to bawl out, ‘‘It was that damned | 


daughter of yours that made this trouble. 
You ought to put up the thirty thousand 


out of your own pocket, and apologize to | 
us too!” Everybody obviously was hang- | 


ing on word from Newton. He let them 
hang a moment, and then spoke quietly: 

“This is Thursday. I’ll think it over to- 
morrow.” 

Each man, in his way, regretted the post- 
ponement, Doctor Kauffman raging inside. 
But there was a certain finality about the 
quiet statement. 
Newton added, “I suppose that’s all for 
this evening,” and arose. 

He and Dave Palmer left the hotel to- 
gether, and were silent until they got out 
on Gulf Boulevard, where Dave’s car stood 
at the curb. 

“Tt’s simply hell, Wally,’’ Dave then 
muttered, frowning into the night in be- 
wildered affliction; ‘‘just one thing after 
another. I’ll never forgive myself for get- 
ting you into this. But long’s you were in 
I thought you’d better hear the story for 
yourself.” 

“You needn’t apologize to me, Davy,” 
Newton replied easily. “I’m of age. I 
needn’t have gone in if I didn’t want to. 
No apology coming to me. The question is 
whether those crooks are bluffing.” 

“Yes, that’s the question,’’ Palmer as- 
sented dolorously. ‘‘The devil of it is, how 
are you going to know? If we take it for a 
bluff and call it, and they blow us up 
It’s not only the money, but somebody’s 
liable to get pinched.’’ He added a signifi- 
cant little afterthought: “‘Of course, the 
stuff in the ice house is good for it.”’ 

It was clear to Newton that he was fright- 
ened and wanted the bribe paid. 

They were moving slowly along the ce- 
ment sidewalk toward Palmer’s car, Palmer 
absorbed and miserable. Newton spoke 
again. (Continued on Page 97) 


In fact, an instant later, | 
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For Spring Ask For 


the New 
Zephyr Weight 
BERKLEY KNIT TIES 


at any quality men’s 
apparel shop. 


This new Berkley cre- 
ation is a close mesh 
knitted fabric of inde- 
scribable beauty. Knit- 
ted in the new pastel 
shadings, plain colors, 
heathers, bias stripes 
and fancy figures. 


You know that quality 
predominates in men’s 
departments or haber- 
dasheries where you 
see displayed Berkley- 
Knit, ‘‘The Tie of a 
Thousand Knots.”’ 


BERKLEY KNITTING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Why hide a good car under a road- 
scarred finish, when your painter : » pa eaAc ann LZ 
can make it sparkle like new? », Wa: “AA eg Ze i 


Let Your Painter Bring 
Back Its Showroom Glory! 


When the world and his wife see your car roll by they judge its value by what they 
can see. If it has the snappy sheen of youth, it is a good car; if its hide is age- 
wrinkled and road-dulled—the verdict is best unheard. 


If you really have a good car let a professional painter make her look like a 
good car. He’ll tear off the road-scarred surface and build up a custom finish 
that will outrival its original showroom glory. 


He’ll start at the base with a tenacious priming coat over the metal; he’ll fill 
in all the uneven spots, then lay on a heavy ground coat and rub it to a perfectly 
level surface. 

He’ll give you a new color if you want it—probably two coats for depth and 


richness. Then several coats of ‘‘rubbing’’ varnish—properly dried and rubbed 
with pumice and water to a surface like glass. 


Finally, in a dust-proof room, he’ll flow on a coat of finishing varnish—that 
wonderful transparent material that insures a perfect job. 


When you get the car back you will have your same fine, familiar performance, — 
but a CAR! Smooth, brilliant, new—the kind of job that a trained professional 
can produce. 

If you want the finest finish ask for the Murphy Finish. Most good painters 
will give it to you anyway, because Murphy materials are used in finishing 
America’s highest class cars. They have been standard for generations on the 
most beautiful surfaces. 


We shall be glad to send you samples of the Murphy 1923 Colors together with 
name and address of nearest painter who specializes on the Murphy Finish. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Da-cote 
Motor Car 
Enamel © 


—the next 
thing to a 
professional 
painter's job. 


Murphy Da-cote is 
the motor car enamel 
over 2,000,000 have used 
to renew the original lus- 
tre of their cars. 


Anyone can use it and 
get fine results. Just 
wash the car and then 
flow on Da-cote. 


Brush marks and laps 
disappear as you paint. 
Takes an afternoon. 
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ild-headed chap—Riordan— 
, know about him?”’ 
jdan?” Dave Palmer answered 
though he knew all about him. 
siside man, you see.” But he 
ndly, “Of course, all I really 
him is what Whipple says.”’ 
iit so,” said Newton dryly. 
ye doesn’t look quite 100 per 
4 J wouldn’t let him change a 
Mar bill for me in the dark,” 
| a new and startling thought, 
“You think he may be put- 
) himself ?”’ 
3, I don’t know,”’ Newton re- 
| he rings a little phony to me. 
till tomorrow at any rate.” 
dDave. “But I don’t see how 
're to find out whether or not 
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‘aufiman’s all boiling over al- 
4d somebody else’ll find the 
ie footsteps halted and in the 
Jed up at his taller friend. 

| was an idiot to get into this 


4! It ain’t the business itself, 
| don’t care a whoop about that. 
‘ek a hole in their blasted law 
’s the people. Gus Whipple is 
(ow; but Doe Kauffman is an 
/aew that more or less all along, 
sew it right until I got mixed 
In in this. He’s crazy, you 
ise Crooked Key was tipped off 
(-sore as an old bear with a 
| Ihad to tell him today to shut 
»]dn’t talk to me any more. I 
(st that rat out of sight in some 
| on’t know how ugly heis. .. . 
Jn it now; but never again. 
{pay to mix up with some 
. That stinking old buzzard!”’ 
/ a half-choked anger in Dave’s 
jon had no doubt that Kauff- 
len blackguarding Alice and so 
ier’s resentment. Of course, 
ve would resent that. 
iwalked on home alone Newton 
(ound it in his heart to black- 
(ughter somewhat himself. She 
‘ll the trouble—obdurate, in- 
\ding her own headlong way. 
<y had something more impor- 
‘at to think about. In cordial 
If prohibition, he had sold—or 
yeased—Crooked Key to Gus 
(ing only to keep his own skirts 
; Then, partly in disinterested 
(but partly also because it 
i to see prohibition beaten, he 
ave Palmer a loan. Then his 
wughter had intervened, jeop- 
)e’s fortune and even his liberty. 
ehallenge flung in his own face, a 
ick in the silent war between 
sated to be beaten; he proposed 
/e. Therefore he had not only 
‘house!but disclosed himself to 
}1d Whipple as an ally. 
| he was quite decidedly in the 
:'; not for a personal profit, but 
ii3ame. The contraband whisky 
e house. It had been paid for 
/ois money. He had just come 
jsrence of bootleggers at which 
|70 government officers was dis- 
| bribe, also, to be paid with his 
\idedly, he was in it! 
a dirty business that any de- 
ted to touch! Bribing agents 
‘rnment, officers of the United 
|wouldn’t have minded putting 
!ney to buy whisky; but fur- 
fey for bribes—like sticking 
/a sewer. He detested that; 
us he going to do? 

ed business calculation had 

the affair. The whisky was 
| fifty thousand dollars he had 
) Dave Palmer. It was good 
i thirty thousand dollars. But 
Id, so to speak, out of his own 
‘then, too, he hated this stand- 
ffair—couple of cheap, crooked 
nding thirty thousand dollars 
ting to blow him up if he didn’t 
r! That stirred his fighting 
again, what was a man to do? 
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morning, at the unusual hour 
st nine, Alice Newton received 
nely, County Attorney Nettle- 
ong face, with sharp nose, high 
wing hair and eyeglasses, wore 
n of the greatest earnestness. 
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He put the case to her with all the eloquence 
at his command: 

“There’s no question at all that he was 
driving very recklessly, Miss Newton. 
Officer Dixon says he took that corner at 
something like twenty miles an hour—the 
busiest corner in town. He’s lived here 
several years. He knows left-hand turns 
are forbidden on Sunshine Avenue. There’s 
a big, plain sign on the corner. Why, if 
there’d been any old people or little children 
on that cross walk he’d have killed some- 
body sure! And there’s no doubt at all 
that he was drunk!” 

The earnest man stooped forward in his 
chair for greater emphasis. 

“This reckless driving takes lives and 
limbs every day, Miss Newton. It’s a 
great menace, especially with as many old 
people on the street as we have here. We 
must do what we can to stop it. We must 
show ’em it’s no joke. They’re criminals, 
every one of ’em, imperiling women and 
children’s lives and limbs. The police make 
arrests; but if we don’t get a conviction in 
a flagrant case, why it’s worse than as 
though no arrest was made! Hjelm was 
drunk, Miss Newton—drunk! A man that 
drives an automobile when he’s drunk 
ought to be punished. We must stop it! 
It’s for the protection of people who can’t 
protect themselves. 

“This man Hjelm’s a trouble maker 
anyhow. He’s got a shyster police-court 
lawyer; he demands a jury trial. I know 
what his line will be. He’ll try to discredit 
the police—Officer Dixon. That’s the line 
this shyster always takes—playing on 
prejudice against a policeman. You see, I 
counted on you, Miss Newton. I had no 
doubt you’d come. I proposed to rest it 
all on you and Officer Dixon. They can’t 
discredit you, you know. Honestly, truly, 
sincerely, I think it’s your duty to the com- 
munity to come and testify. Just the plain, 
unvarnished truth. That’s all I’m asking 
of you—to help us protect people who 
can’t protect themselves; these old people 
and children who have to use the public 
streets and whose lives and limbs are in 
peril from reckless driving. I do honestly 
think it’s your duty to the community.” 

A few minutes before, answering him on 
the telephone, she had said she was not 
coming uptown to testify against Hjelm. 
But, after all, it did seem her duty to the 
community; and she went once more to 
the somewhat besmeared seat of everyday 
local justice. Hjelm was very sober and 
depressed this morning. His round blue 
eyes held dumbly to her face as she testi- 
fied. The jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty. The prisoner was sentenced to 
thirty days in jail. 

He was guilty, of course. But three 
times, each time with lengthening odds 
against him, he had swum out to drag a girl 
from the undertow. It was the whisky that 
was to blame for his reckless driving—Gus 
Whipple’s whisky, very likely. 

She now comprehended perfectly why 
the earnest county attorney wanted her on 
the witness stand—for the effect that her 
beauty and style and her father’s position 
would have on the simple-minded jury. 
Any male bystander might have recited the 
facts; but she, sitting before them on the 
witness stand, made the jury dramatize 
it romantically, just as the crowd had 
dramatized it at the time of the collision. 
She was the gentle damsel assailed by 
ruffian hands. Their chivalry reacted to 
that in the prompt verdict against Hjelm. 
With her glossy hair and delicately modeled 
nose, the astute county attorney had over- 
whelmed the Swede’s tricky little defense. 
When they wanted to use her good looks in 
order to send a scrabble-brained, heroic 
sign painter to jail they put it across! 
Figuratively, Doctor Kauffman and Augus- 
tus Whipple stood by, grinning, amused, 
secure. They had fooled her to the top of 
their bent and made her ridiculous; sold 
their whisky under her nose and snapped 
their fingers at her! . 

Going through the courthouse park to 
her car she bit a little corner of her lip. 

She had been thinking all along of big 
Jeff Marsh, who was evidently Doctor 
Kauffman’s trusty man. Why had he been 
going south on a street car that had no 
destination except the place where the 
tracks stopped? Of course, they had 
moved the whisky from Crooked Key; but 
where? She had been thinking about the 
country to the south, and she thought it 
over again, driving home. Here was New- 
tonia Bay addition, with its hotel and smart 
cottages, occupied by winter residents from 
the North. Beyond that for a third of a 
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mile the land had been cleared of scrub, 
second-growth timber and palmetto, for 
her father was preparing a new addition; 
they had begun grading and laying out 
streets. Then there was nearly a mile of 
thicket—stunted trees and underbrush. 
Beyond that lay a small clearing where a 
man named Shellenberger had built a 
sprawling, unprofitable shore hotel and laid 
out some lots for cottagers. The venture 
had been a failure from the start. Two 
years before this the vacant pine hotel and 
outbuildings had burned, leaving only a 
big ice house situated some distance from 
the hotel. She remembered it perfectly— 
a dun pine structure like a big shoe box, 
mostly over the water so that it could be 
filled from a boat. 

She had been up and down the south 
shore many times in the launch, exploring 
all its coves. Almost ever since she saw 
Jeff Marsh board a southbound street car a 
picture of Shellenberger’s had stood out in 
her memory—a narrow cove, or little 
bayou, with the charred ruins of the hotel 
on its northern shore and the dun ice house 
farther west, all with a background of tim- 
ber and underbrush. She was quite sure 
there was no other empty structure on the 
south shore that could be reached by 
water, unless one went on down to Hunter’s 
Point or thereabouts. Her father owned 
Shellenberger’s. 

She had brushed aside Doctor Kauff- 
man’s statement that her father’s money 
paid for the whisky on Crooked Key as a 
piece of coarse impudence. She couldn’t 
brush aside his ownership of Shellenberger’s, 
however. She knew his contempt for the 
Eighteenth Amendment; but she couldn’t 
picture him as an actual bootlegger. That 
wouldn’t be like him; he had decenter ways 
of making money. Yet, suppose the whisky 
was in Shellenberger’s, which he owned? 
Had his money really paid for it? 

Fortunately she was freer than ever now, 
her mother being away. She could pace the 
long living room undisturbed, thinking it 
over. Another tip to Lieutenant Ander- 
son? He might well be skeptical of her tip. 
But if he proved not to be skeptical, Shel- 
lenberger’s was her father’s property; he 
would have to answer for that if the whisky 
was there. And if he was in it her hands 
were tied. 

She went to answer the telephone. It 
was Doctor Lester speaking. Sam Juniper, 
the poor white who was shot when the 
deputy sheriffs raided his little still, had 
died in the hospital an hour before. Doctor 
Lester thought she would want to know at 
once. There was the problem of Juniper’s 
widow and three ragamuffin children. . . . 

Kauffman, Whipple and the prosperous 
rum runners rode ahead in a luxurious and 
triumphal ear, quite at their ease, perfectly 
secure, smiling at the crowd, which here and 
there openly applauded them. Behind 
their car came a monstrous Juggernaut, 
stained with poor Sam Juniper’s blood, wet 
with poor Mirandy’s tears, mangling the 
lives of little defenseless people who fell 
under its wheels. One cried for justice and 
only got astupid leer in return. One strove 
for justice and only threw victims under the 
Juggernaut’s wheels. The whole brutal coil 
of things operated that way. Sitting at the 
telephone stand, she put her face in her 
hands. . . Poor Sam Juniper! His 
poorer wife and children! It was time one 
stepped outside the stupid coil of official 
things and acted alone, in her own right as 
a justice-loving human being. 

Directly after luncheon she put on a rain- 
coat and a cloth hat so undistinguished that 
at some little distance no one could tell 
whether the wearer of the garments was 
male or female. Shé got an umbrella, a 
fishing rod and a pair of good field glasses. 
So equipped, she put off in the launch, run- 
ning out several hunded yards before turn- 
ing south. Presently she slowed the motor 
to its lowest, put up the umbrella, laid the 
fishing rod over the edge of the boat and 
focused the field glass. With the umbrella 
close over her head a person on shore could 
not tell that she was using field glasses, even 
if the person himself were using glasses. 
Slowly, like a fisherman trolling, she drifted 
past the mouth of the narrow cove which 
Shellenberger’s hotel had faced. The 
charred ruins of the hotel came into the 
field of her glasses; then the dun shape of 
the ice house. It had been filled from the 
water, so there was a door in the water end, 
and. a narrow platform for men to work on. 
Big Jeff Marsh was sprawled on the plat- 
form with a crooked pole, apparently cut 
from the dead brush, in his hand, fishing in 
lazy content. He had something like a 
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half-filled sack at his back; his tattered hat 
was pulled over his brows. His reclining 
posture as he leaned against the ice-house 
wall showed that he had made himself as 
comfortable as possible for a long stay. A 
minute later, slowly as the launch moved, 
the horn of the south shore of the cove cut 
Jeff from view. Except with a glass, or by 
going into the cove, no one would have 
noticed him from the water. She ran on 
south, waited a quarter of an hour, turned 
back and drifted past again. Jeff was still 
fishing, with hardly a change in his posture. 
She felt an invincible conviction that the 
whisky was there. She had been fairly 
positive of it before. 

She returned to the house with her con- 
viction, but troubled now about Jeff 
Marsh. Did he, perhaps, sleep in the ice 
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house? She knew how such houses were 
usually built, with double walls and tight 
doors to keep out the heat—no ventilation; 
therefore an, unlikely place to sleep in. 
She was troubled also about her father, but 
he resolved that trouble by telephoning 
that he would not be home to dinner—an 
engagement with some men. That helped. 

About five o’clock, at the end of the day’s 
work, was the best time for a nonprofes- 
sional call on Doctor Lester, and at that 
hour Alice stepped into his office on Orange 
Street, in a side room of his residence. 
Doctor Lester was already past middle age, 
and far from being Elmersville’s most pros- 
perous physician. He cared too much about 
too many other things; or at least that was 
Alice’s version. A small, rather pursy man, 
with a neatly trimmed gray goatee, bald 
over the top of his head, greeting her 
briskly, talking briskly and to the point. 
She loved him and took every pains to let 
him know it. For near half an hour they 
talked, businesslike, about the Juniper 
family. Doctor Lester had all the economic 
facts in the case, as nearly as an illiterate 
woman could give them to him. There was 
no disparagement in her mentally likening 
the doctor to a squirrel—small, bright, 
quick, with brisk little nods as he talked. 
Neither of them referred to the sentimental 
or emotional side of the case; naturally 
they would not. They simply discussed 
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what could be done for the woman and 


children. The small, gray, bald, squirrel- 
like physician walked to the office door 
with her, opening it for her, smiled and 
nodded adieu. She went out, saying to 
herself, ‘‘Good, just, kind!” If he had 
been the most prosperous physician in 
Elmersville she would have loved him less, 
or perhaps would not have bothered to love 
him at all. 

Driving down Sunshine Avenue on the 
way home, she saw big Jeff Marsh on a 
street corner talking to a man of his own 
race. The sun was setting; evidently he 
had come uptown for the night. So that 
difficulty was settled. 

She was alone at the dinner table, but by 
no means lonely. A great adventure in 
justice sat with her, filling her mind, quick- 
ening her pulses; an adventure in justice 
like Samson’s when he pulled down the 
pillars of the temple. Human company 
would have been an affliction. When she 
finished dinner it was half past seven and 
quite dark. High time! 

She went about it swiftly, following the 
plan she had thought out—upstairs first, 
where she got a clothes bag into which she 
stuffed several outworn articles of apparel; 
then to the kitchen storeroom, where she 
got a two-quart fruit jar. She 
left the house by the front 
door, to avoid the servants, the 
raincoat which she had worn 
that afternoon over her arm, 
clothes bag and fruit jar be- 
neath it. But she slipped 
around the side way to the ga- 
rage, where she turned on alight 
and locked the door behind her. 
She was busy there hardly five 
minutes; then turned out the 
light and hastened to the little 

pier where the launch lay. 
A minute later she was put- 
ting to sea again under a 
cloudy sky with a feel of 
coming rain. 

She ran south, inshore, 
until a dim gap in the thick 
shadows at her left showed 
the mouth of the cove on 
which Shellenberger had 
built his unfortunate hotel. 
All was dark and still in 
there; so dark that she had 
to turn on the little head- 
light in order to make a 
landing. Its rays disclosed 
the dun shape of the old ice 
house, extending over the 
water, standing desolate in 
a gulf of night; no sound, 
not even the lap of a wave, 
for the water was very still, 
as though it had paused 

and lay breathless, waiting for the rain. 
Having got the bearings, she turned off 
the searchlight and nosed up until the 
boat bumped gently against one of the 
barnacle-crusted posts that supported 
the water end of the ice house. Hand 
to post, she pushed the boat along shore- 
ward and got out an electric torch. The 
shore was marshy here, with rank rushes; 
a very dismal, snaky sort of place in the 
moist, silent dark. Ropein one hand, flash- 
light in the other, she climbed out, sink- 
ing above her ankles in the ooze, and tied 
the boat loosely to one of the ice-house 
shore posts. 


She had to wade back then and get her: 


clothes bag, mud and water up to her knees 
by that time. Bag on shoulder, she strug- 
gled ashore again through the weeds, scram- 
bling up the low, jungly bank. 

The ice house had been built with a view 
to filling it from a boat; but there was a 
door also in the land end, and an inclined 
plank platform about three feet wide ran 
up to it. She climbed the platform, put 
down her bag and took the glass fruit jar 
from it; then snapped off the flashlight. 
There had been no rain for a month; the 
pine structure was dry as tinder. She 
emptied her clothes bag, containing the old 
cotton garments and some waste from 
the garage, against the door and unscrewed 
the lid of the fruit jar, which then gave off 
asmell of gasoline. To empty the jar in the 
middle of the pile of waste and rags, then 
pull out a little of the waste as a sort of 
fuse, took only a few seconds. A match 
spurted. She stooped farther and applied 
it to the string of waste, which at once 
flickered up brightly, the flame running 
toward the gasoline-soaked pile. She ran 
down the inclined platform, looking back 
over her shoulder, hastening because in a 
few seconds flame and gasoline would meet, 


and it would be well to have 
tied and get away. 

At the foot of the platfory 
back over her shoulder, she 
thing behind her—not a de 
but rather a rushing motion 
big and dark was darting up 
A fierce, explosive roar of fir 
the ice-house door; flame lea 
broad. In the sudden gl 
Marsh, an arm flung over ie 
at the burning pile. For a 
fought it furiously, arm oyer 
it away from the door, off ; 
The burning mass fell over j i 
where, still afloat, it flam 
torch. Jeff was hammeringat 
a big fist and stamping 4 
flames where the planks we 
gasoline. The door, two ae 
the walls, and running 
rolled back. Alice saw her 
open doorway, an electric tite 
At about the same time, for t 
now lighted, he saw her near t 
inclined platform, gapin 

“‘She set fiah to it,’’ said Je; 
unprejudiced statement of 1 

The burning cotton waa 
water, its light dying down 
still some little tongues Me t 
door where gasoline had run tl 
boards. Walter Newton gil 
Jeff stamp them out. Then h 
the platform without looking 
ter. Passing her as though sh 
post, he waded out througl tl 
mud, scooped water in his han 
it on the cotton that still floa 
dial darkness, save for the fla 
hand, re-covered the scene. A 
passed his daughter without lc 
ascended the platform and tur 
on Jeff Marsh. ; 

The negro’s shoulder leane 
door jamb. His right hand 
burned cloth away from 
fantastic dance, while the fire | 
kicked at it, Alice had seen 
right leg with his hand. Ne 
now showed that the chea 
half burned off that leg, 
tattered curtain. 

“Burn your leg, Jeff?” N 
with gentleness such as one 
used toward a child. 

“Yas-sah,” said Jeff, merel 
fact. “Reckon Ah better git t 

The burns extended from t 
Newton stooped, training his 
black flesh. 

‘““We better have that atte 
said quietly, softly. “I'll t 
town. Wait till I shut this doo 
the door shut behind him. 

Now that the excitement W 
raged flesh asserted itself. Je 
to walk beside Newton dowt 
but at the first step limped s 
nc step was only a stagger, a 
e 

Newton caught his arm to 
and directed, ‘‘Put your al 
shoulder, Jeff; lean on me; s 
It’s only a little way to the ¢ 

Jeff followed the directior 
huge bare arm over the ~ 
shoulder, leaning on him as 
Alice saw her father bracin 
sustain the weight. They 
down the platform, the negr 
puckered with pain. After th 
Newton had paid no more att 
daughter than as thos she 
post; he was not even lookin 
now, and she had not moved 

Under her eyes this limpin 
with puckered face had sa 
life from her fire. She could 
moved or spoken. But as : 
came near she made her tongt 
get somebody, father. on a 

“We'll make it,”’ he answ 

‘only a couple of hundred fee 

The shell road to Shellenbers 
made in the first place, was n¢ 
and in very bad condition. 
father had driven down . 


near. 
Even in making that ¢ 
not look at her, holding 
show the footing imme 
himself and Jeff. He was 80 
taking only a short step s 
reached out and touched I 
that she would die in her ' 
looked at her or spoke to he 
“T’d like to help,” she 
stupidly. 
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, his head then, so near that 
js-white patch of her face he 


ou get here?” he asked, the 
d even that it seemed to 


‘h,” she replied. 
back,” he said in the same 


| led with tears. 

father,’’ she murmured. 

4d voice brought to him, from 
secollection of a little spitfire, 
ling girl finally giving in and 
 bmission. 

4 difference in his tone as he 


4s hadn’t sufficient energy to 
\he got the knot untied, then 
ae torch to see her way into 
did not lift a leg to climb in. 
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*- the head, blinding her. For 
«she did not even comprehend 


ise, it was a boat’s search- 
into the cove. They were eas- 
hto hail her now; and as any 
ng to escape must obviously 
of the question, she climbed 
»h and sat waiting. 
yy glided near so that the glare 
(ight passed out of her eyes, 
shat this was the destroyer’s 
half a dozen or more men in 
m gallant young Lieutenant 


ining, Miss Newton,” he said 

|, yet there was something like 

1 he politeness. 

 vilian clothes, with stiff straw 
ly wrinkled face, was looking 

lit her under bushy eyebrows. 

2 her, not politely but peremp- 

J\’s been here?” 

y she replied, looking him in 


¥3 a flashlight on shore,’’ he 
‘ereplied, and lifted it so that 
you doing here?” 


red his questions steadily, 
ght at him, but listening with 
hind hardly daring to breathe, 
not remember having heard 
ca start over there in the 
(was confused as to how much 
sed since she had last seen 
11e still be over there, delayed, 
\zetting Jeff Marsh into the 
hd he got away? 
1. the boat looked hard at her 
i said conclusively, ‘‘ We will 
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ty a while longer.” 

his head, speaking under his 
of the men. The man in the 
s boat hook against the ice- 
sworked the launch to shore, 
smaller craft. Those in it, 
_ one who had been spoken 
tin the water and weeds. Two 
nd one a crowbar. 

Cot see exactly what went on 
loor of the ice house, but she 
wr was fastened by a stout 
( she remembered that her 
« rolling the door shut, had 
ie heard them chopping and 
j1d was then sure from the 
they had the door open. 

'd, “Well, there it is!” And 
ently, “This is the 
re , 


zarted the motor, and as soon 
jaded to sea turned it full on. 
3covered the whisky in her 
Ing. The one overwhelming 
T mind now was to find him 


1g something there; she had 
mm. Would he go back? It 
€ now to think about justice 
or law. All she could think 
er under arrest, locked up, 
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branded with felony. She had lied to the 
questioning man in the boat as naturally 
as she drew breath, and under much the 
same sort of imperative compulsion. 

Her father was taking Jeff Marsh to a 
doctor. No doubt he would go to Doctor 
Thatcher, his old friend and their family 
physician. But would he have time to turn 
Jeff over to the doctor and return to 
Shellenberger’s? Would he leave Jeff in the 
doctor’s hands and go home? 

Her trembling fingers could scarcely wait 
to knot the rope fastening the launch to the 
little pier. She ran to the house. But the 
empty living room, with only one light 
turned on, mocked her with its stupid 
immobility. 

x 

HEY danced at the Newtonia Hotel on 

Tuesday and Friday evenings. Alice 
Newton, fleeing from the pier to the house, 
might almost have caught some prelimi- 
nary sounds of it, the leisurely tuning of a 
violin. Entering the hotel fifteen or twenty 
minutes later, Doctor Kauffman could 
have no doubt about what was going on, 
for the rhythmic blare of jazz from the 
ballroom at the left filled the broad lounge. 
Doctor Kauffman was wearing a wrinkled 
light overcoat, his right hand plunged in 
its capacious pocket. There was a news- 
paper in the other pocket. He went to the 
ballroom and looked at the dancers without 
troubling to take off his hat. Turning away 
after a few minutes, he stumped leisurely 
through the lounge, pulled off his overcoat 
and sat down in a wicker chair against a 
pillar which commanded a full view of the 
long desk, with tiers of numbered room 
boxes behind it and the cashier’s wicket at 
the right. He took the newspaper from 
his coat then and began reading. 

The last thing before dinner he had 
talked with Dave Palmer, who had just 
talked with Walter Newton. Palmer was 
confident that Newton would produce 
thirty thousand dollars cash before three 
o’clock the next afternoon. So one crisis 
in the doctor’s affairs was apparently 
passed. But that did not in the least soften 
his heart. Passing even this crisis was going 
to cost him a third of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and never for a moment was he for- 
getting to whom all this monstrous outrage 
was due. That insolent slim figure in gray- 
blue knickerbockers, mocking him, ruining 
him, laughing at him, ground his heart in 
rage. He held the newspaper before him 
like a man reading, but all the while a 
corner of his eye ranged the desk. 

An open wicker basket with two com- 
partments of unequal size stood at the 
extreme left-hand end of the desk against 
the wall. Mail for guests who had not ar- 
rived was put in that basket—letters in the 
smaller compartment, packages in the 
larger. Also the basket was a kind of 
catchall, guests leaving articles in or near 
it, to be taken up to their rooms later. 

Presently, the coast being quite clear, 
Doctor Kauffman walked up to that end of 
the desk, scraping his nether lip between 
his teeth, and laid his overcoat on it. At 
a little distance one would have said he 
was studying the schedules of boat and 
motor trips which were tacked to the wall. 
He looked around, took his overcoat on his 
arm and resumed his study of the schedules. 
When he moved away toward the elevators 
there was a parcel in the basket that had 
not been there before. 

It was a stout pasteboard box about six 
inches long, three wide and two thick, with 
postage stamps on it which seemed to have 
been canceled in the post office; but the 
cancellation was smeared and undecipher- 
able. A typewritten address was pasted on 
one side: “‘Miss Alice Newton, Newtonia 
Hotel, Elmersville, Florida.” In due 
time—doubtless within a few hours—it 
would be sent over to Newton’s cottage. 

By that time Alice had telephoned 
Doctor Thatcher’s house, but the doctor 
had gone out, no one knew where. She 
asked that he call her up the moment he 
returned, or as soon as he was heard from. 
And then, it seemed, there was nothing to 
do but wait, for she could think of no one 
besides Doctor Thatcher to whom her 
father would have taken Jeff, or of any 
place where she would be likely to find him. 

It was going on. Things hostile to her 
father, ruinous to him, were moving stead- 
ily. She could feel that action, like the 
drawing in of a net which her hand had set. 
He must be in the net, for her own eyes had 
seen him in the ice house; but how far in? 

She was aware that her feet were wet and 
muddy. She didn’t wish to take any 
thought of herself then, but at any rate the 
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floors and rugs were to be considered. She 
went upstairs and changed her clothes, 
leaving the door open, listening for the 
telephone. Coming down, she called Doc- 
tor Thatcher again; but he had not come 
in or been heard from. She stretched her- 
self out on a sofa. She herself had done it; 
her hand had set the net. 

There was a car on the gravel roadway; 
but it stopped beside the house instead of 
going on to the garage, as her father’s car 
would probably have done. She sprang 
up, absently biting a corner of her lip, wait- 
ing. The doorbell tinkled in the kitchen. 
When she opened the front door there was 
something about the man that she vaguely 


remembered—that round, ruddy face and. 


sandy hair; she had seen him somewhere 
lately, but had no idea who he was. 

The man asked for Mr. Newton. She 
replied that he was out, she didn’t know 
where. The man studied her a moment, 
considering, and spoke very significantly: 
“Will you ask him to come down to Doctor 
Kauffman’s office by the railroad tracks as 
soon as he comes in? Tell him the United 
States customs service wants to see him 
there—the sooner the better.” 

“‘T’ll tell him,’”’ she murmured. 

“Thank you,” said the man, and touched 
his hat brim. 

The gesture was not gallant; there was 
no flattery or deference in it. She had a 
feeling that this man knew exactly what she 
had been doing. There was something 
about him like the clank of iron bars. He 
turned away to his car; she shut the door. 

The United States customs service at 
Doctor Kauffman’s office could mean only 
one thing—the net was drawn in. Kaufi- 
man was inside it; the whisky was inside 
it. . . . Where had she seen this round- 
faced, sandy-haired man before? Some- 
where, certainly, but her memory yielded no 
clew. She paced the floor and twice or thrice 
absently felt a sting of tears in her eyes. 
All that she had seen in rum running before 
this evening—the insolence, the injustice, 
the one law for the rich and another for the 
poor—all that vanished now. She could 
see nothing except her father under arrest, 
in the prisoner’s dock, his name in the 
newspapers with disgraceful implications— 
perhaps in prison. It was her work. .. . 
She stretched out on the sofa again. 

Presently that bell tinkled and she has- 
tened to the door. But it was only a uni- 
formed colored boy from the hotel, cap in 
hand, showing all his teeth, offering her a 
pasteboard box, saying something that she 
only half attended to about its having been 
directed to the hotel by mistake. She got 
a coin for him, thanked him absently. 
Mechanically her eye took in the package 
with its typewritten address to herself at 
the hotel. She put it on the nearest table, 
forgetting it at once, and lay down again. 

Every minute seemed to have leaden 
feet, unable to march. She got up and 
walked again. Absently noting the paste- 
board box, she opened it for something to 
do. It contained a pretty, slender, beflow- 
ered and begilded perfume bottle, a pres- 
ent or a sample. She was so preoccupied 
that she did not. again examine the box in 
order to see whether or not the sender’s 
name was on it; but turned the bottle 
around, looking at it stupidly, with the 
dull mental comment that it was pretty, 
and then put it down again. 

The leaden-footed clock came around to 
eleven, to a quarter past. . . . There was 
a car on the roadway, running past the 
house to the garage. It must be her father. 
She stood waiting for him, her heart beat- 
ing thick, her eyes on the door to the back 
hall. He stepped in, his own cool, sound 
self, with an odd, faint smile as their eyes 
met. Her emotion took her to the heart of 
it without a preface, running to him. 

“Will you forgive me, father? 
sorry—so sorry! Forgive me!” 

He looked at her an instant, the odd 
smile softening, and put his arms around 
her, saying in her ear, ‘“‘Be a good girl, 
kitten. Don’t fight your father. We'll get 
through the rest.” 

““A man was here for you,” she babbled; 
“a customs officer. They were down at the 
ice house— officers.” 

He nodded, looking very sober. 

“They found me. Sort of an odd feel- 
ing—to be under arrest practically. They 
found me, and ranged me up with Doc 
Kauffman and Gus Whipple, where I be- 
longed.” 

She was aquiver to know; but saw that 
he was preoccupied, still engaged in think- 
ing it over and straightening it out in his 
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Riordan who pretended to be a government 
agent. Itsounded abit dubious. I thought 
it over all day and then went down to the 
ice house to have a look for myself. That’s 
why I was there when you butted in. I’d 
tapped four barrels then. The officers saw 
those tapped barrels and took the hint. 
They tapped the rest. Nothing but sea 
water in any of ’em. Gus Whipple and his 
pal Riordan had pocketed over a hundred 
thousand dollars for it, perceiving that 
Kauffman and poor Dave Palmer were 
easier marks than the bootlegging game. 

“Our man wound up his little speech 
with that statement. Of course he was 
sore at having got only a water haul. But 
he pointed out to us that if we’d been 
swindled, as seemed to be the case, we 
couldn’t go into court and prosecute the 
swindler without confessing that we’d gone 
into a conspiracy to smuggle whisky. When 
he made that point Gus Whipple smiled 
and I thought Doce Kauffman would throw a 
fit. They had to hold him while he foamed 
bad language—and Gus just smiled.” 

But Alice was interested in her father, 
and asked quickly, brightening, ‘‘Then 
that’s the end of it?” 

“‘T judge so,” he replied. ‘‘The customs 
service, with only sea water to go on, 
probably won’t bother any more. Natu- 
rally, there’ll be no prosecution for fraud in 
the state courts if I can help it. I don’t 
think Doc Kauffman will have any stomach 
for it when he reflects that he can’t convict 
Whipple without bringing out evidence 
that will get him in for more Federal 
attention. Probably Whipple has picked 
up his partner-rascal Riordan and is slip- 
ping out of town. When we went outside 
the law we were committed to taking what- 
ever was handed to us. I’m stung fifty 
thousand dollars that I lent. Getting off 
cheap, I’ll say, considering the fool I made 
of myself; cheap anyhow, honey, if only 
you and I stick together and don’t fight 
each other any more.’”’ 

She tried to tell him then, humbly, how 
intolerable it had seemed to her, crushing 
the little culprits and letting the big ones 
go free and prosperous; how it became 
unbearable, like looking on while helpless 
people were ridden down and trampled, 
until it seemed she must do something. 

“Well, maybe we can work together 
better,’’ he commented. 

They stood up and she stepped over to 
turn out the ceiling light—happy, finally, 
in the reconciliation with her father. Com- 
ing back toward him, she paused at a small 
table and picked up the pretty bottle which 
had caught her eye. 

“Some one sent me a present or a 
sample,” she said, coming on toward him, 
the bottle in her right hand while her left 
hand was busy at the cork. She got the 
cork out and held the bottle nearly at 
arm’s length, admiring it, saying, ‘‘What a 
pretty bottle!’”’ But the contents of the 
bottle effervesced strongly, running down 
on her fingers. The next instant she 
dropped it, clasping the finger tips of her 
right hand, looking at her father in aston- 
ishment. ‘“‘It burned!” she said, at a loss. 

The bottle, striking a rug, had not 
broken, but its contents were running out. 
A pale, wavering, evil shimmer of blue 
flame appeared over the spreading liquid. 
Newton stooped, staring at it. A smell of 
burning wool arose from the rug. 

““There’s vitriol in that,’ he said. ‘‘How 
did it get here?’’ She was still clasping her 
se: tips and he added, ‘‘Get some sweet 
oil.”’ 

When the burned fingers were bound up 
and the burned rug put out on the terrace 
they got the pasteboard box out of the 
wastebasket, examining the typewritten 
address. She told him a boy had brought 
it from the hotel. 

What Dave Palmer had said out on the 
sidewalk the evening before, and some- 
thing that Kauffman had blurted in his 
rage this evening, came to Newton’s mind. 
If his daughter, uncorking the perfume 
bottle, had at once put it to her nose, as a 
person usually does, the foaming contents 
would have gone into her face. He knew of 
but one man who had a motive for venge- 
ance upon her and was malignant enough 
to do that. He stared down at the opened 
pasteboard box, the significance and bear- 
ing of the matter taking shape in his mind. 

“That’s Doe Kauffman, my fellow boot- 
legger,’’ he said. ‘I’m outside the law with 
him, where he can do this to you—unless I 
just kill him. This is what there is outside 
the law—stone hatchets and vitriol. It’s 
poor business, daughter; poor business. 
I’ve had enough.” 
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The Mad Hatter nodded wearily. “In 
my second act ” he began. 
*“Simonstein did a scene there,’ con- 


tinued the Duchess, ‘‘representing The 
Triumph of Fly Paper. It was supposed to 
be a satire on the Fordney Tariff.” 

“T once saw a bread-and-butter fly,” 
said Alice hopefully. Up to this juncture 
no one had noticed her. 

“Tt’s ill bread to butter into a conversa- 
tion,’”’ said the Duchess. The entire gath- 
ering burst into loud laughter. 

“The Duchess is in rare form tonight,” 
said a voice behind Alice, and she could 
hear the Duchess’ retort being repeated in 
whispers to those who had not heard it. 
The Red Knight, who had a reputation for 
bright, snappy epigram, was heard to say, 
**She’s a card, the Duchess.” 

“T don’t think that’s so darned good,” 
said Alice as she lighted a cigarette. 

“Be clever, sweet maid,’’ said the Mad 
Hatter, ‘‘and let who will be good. That’s 
a line from my new tragedy, F. O. B.” 

“F. O. B.?” inquired Alice. 

“Yes,” said the Mad Hatter. “It stands 
for Monnihan’s Indissoluble Protoplasm.” 

“‘T don’t get you, kid,’’ said Alice. 

“The play is symbolic,’ explained the 
Duchess. ‘It’s a masterly philippie ——” 

““Polemic,”’ said the Mad Hatter. 

ss polemic,’’ continued the Duchess, 
“against the cost-plus system in the textile 
industries.” 

At this point the Red Knight, who ap- 
peared to be the host of the occasion, 
climbed up on a table and rapped for order 
with a red silk umbrella. 

“Mr. C. Alonzo Postlewaite has kindly 
consented to sing some of his original songs 
for us.” 

Mr. C. Alonzo Postlewaite, a short 
pudgy man with an unkempt black Van- 
dyke beard, seated himself at the piano. 
He hit the piano keys a few hard wallops 
with his clenched fists, and then in a high 
quavering tenor voice sang as follows: 


“oh purple sin that round me folds incalcu- 
lable vistas, 

the red cimmerian night sobs in waspish 
gloom. 

vegetables here and there locked in tight 
embrace. 

i care not, i care not, < care not, 

and on the other hand. 

why should i?” 


Loud applause followed this song. 
“How true, how remorselessly true,’’ 
murmured the Red Knight. 


“How truly remorseless,’’ sighed the 
Mad Hatter. 
“Not enough pep,’ grumbled the 


Duchess. 

Then Mr. Postlewaite again hit the piano 
keys a few violent blows. 

““My next song is called The Song of the 
Street Vender,’’ he announced, and in a 
loud melancholy chant sang this: 


“candles, shoe laces, parlor matches, 
fly paper, collar butions, 
oh, collar buttons! 


oh, fly paper! 
and all the latest magazines! 


“Tt reminds me of Baudelaire,” said the 
Red Knight. 

“Ah, yes,” said the Mad Hatter, “but 
so much more poignantly passionate.” 

“The idea was suggested to me,” ex- 
plained Mr. Postlewaite, “‘by the song of 
an old impoverished Russian nobleman who 
used to pass my villa in Flatbush.” 

Alice put her hand on the Mad Hatter’s 
shoulder. ‘‘Don’t you miss the old tea 
party?”’ she said. ‘‘Those dear old safe- 
and-sane pals of yours, the Dormouse and 
the March Hare?” 

“They had no soul,” said the Mad 
Hatter. ‘‘They had no appreciation of 
Spiritual Things. Come, refreshments are 
being served.”’ 

The Red Knight was passing around a 
plate of hot frankfurters and rolls. 


—Newman Levy. 


The Rider Magnificent 


HOUGH at his back the river ran, 

He stood his ground, that dauntless man. 
The villain roped him in a rage 
And dragged him through the purple sage, 
Through slimy mud and dust awhirl— 
How can he ever save the girl? 
And yet he comes up, all serene, 
Each hair in place and raiment clean. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 
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Aviator —‘‘No, There’s Nothing Wrong. 


How does he make that lightning change? 
Do unseen valets haunt the range— 
Some airplane haberdasher’s shop 

Pause in its flight and downward drop 
Unwrinkled garments? When can he 
Have stopped to shave? How can he be 
Unspotted, after all that fuss? 

The mystery is too deep for us. 


The punchers of the olden time 

Had all their share of dirt and grime, 
Although, to write the plain truth down, 
They all dolled up to go to town. 

We’re sure they'd view with great amaze 
The riders of these latter days, 

And wish they, too, had placed more stress 
On such sartorial perfectness. 


Brave cowboys of the days gone by— 
In starry ranges of the sky 
Perhaps they watch the birds that stray 
Along the shining milky way, 
Perchance on steeds they love so well 
They ride through fields of asphodel, 
And wear, like heroes of the screen, 
Immortal shirts, forever clean. 

—Maude Sutton. 


Spring o’ the Year 


UT late the ground was white, the skies 
were leaden, 
Old Winter held the earth on icy knees, 
But now comes merry March, with cheeks 
that redden 
And lips that laugh to the heavy southern 
breeze ; 
The loud-wing’d bee booms forth to thrust his 
head in } 
The lavish cup of the frail anemones; 
(I think they have what one might call a 


cup; 
But bees in March? I’d better look it up.) 


DRAWN BY AuGeRTer 
Miss Brown Has Consented to Marry Me!”’ 


Now on the greening boughs the larks phi- 
lander, 
The brown bright nightingale is sick with 
spring, 
Sick with the passionate scent of the oleander, 
Sick with the dreams the pomegranates 
bring; 
So long as he isn’t sick on my veranda 
He can be sick with almost anything; 
By the glad mavis is the spring announced! 
(What is a mavis? How is it pronounced?) 


Now, mid the rosy blooms of ampelopsis, 

On the lush cowslips feeds the gravid cow. 
The shepherd quits his oaten stop and mops 

is 

(Or so at least the poets tell us) brow; 
The rustic poet makes a brief synopsis 

Of springtide birds and flowers; or anyhow 
He ought to do so; but he can’t remember 
He'll have to write spring poems in December. 

—Morris Bishop. 


Patrolman O’Roon 


H, A JOVIAL cop was Patrolman 
O’Roon 
As he walked up and down on his beat, 
And he’d frequently carol a classical tune 
In a voice that was mellow and sweet. 


Large crowds used to follow O’Roon as he 
strolled, 
And they’d burst into rapturous cheers 
As he sang When the Sands of the Desert 
Grow Cold, 
And for encores The Two Grenadiers. 


‘Attimes he’ drecite from the classical bards— 
He Be Milton and Shakspere com- 
ele— 
Or he'd do clever tricks with a hat and some 
cards 
As he strolled up and down on his beat. 


must have been to part wl! 


: 


All the wives Ve the neigh 
say ‘ 
But Patrolnde 0’ R 
For he’d help with their a 
ing and wash, - 
And he’d dress all the chil 


One day on his beat—’twas 
noon— 

He was singing the Lueia, 

Two strangers approdehayy 
O’Roon, 

“Won't you help us to ste 


“My name’s J. P. Morgan; 
polite, 

“And my friend Henry. Po 
Hank, 

And we bet General Pershin 
night 

We pe break in the Ni 


“Yes, I’ve heard of you both, 
quite impressed, - 
“And I’ll be very glad to a: 
Forl like nothing more than 
jest.” 
Then he hummed a concer! 


Then they jimmied a passa 
bank 
While O’Roon stood on gu 
And he chuckled with glee a 
their prank 
Andhe said, “My,won’t Pe: 


Then O’Roon hit the watel 
him out cold, 
While they blew up the saf 
And they carried out bundle 
and gold— 
About seventeen million in 


Then they said to O’Roon, ‘ 
that we’ve met, | 
And we'll see you again ve 
For you've been awfully dec 
our bet.” 
“Not at all,” said Patrolm 


Then they each shook his han 
him good day, | 
And they speedily vanish 
In the distance they heard 0 

“Oh, say, 
Can you see by the dawn’se 
—N 


What's the Us 


ATTIE: Is it true, di 
threatened to shoot you 
MatTTIE: Yes, but I’ve 
mind; I haven’t a thing ty 
trial. 


Rough Diamo 
pa friends, tt 


control, 
When churlish manners mar | 
gence, 
That roughness often masks 
And beam upon the boor wi 
gence. | 


That crowding, jostling pest, i 
In scientific social nomenel! 
Is altogether lovely to his dog, 
Which proves, as all agree, | 


That lofty clerk whose tongue| 
Who sneers and scowls and? 

to bite you, 

Is quite another person with | 
His humbleness would certai 


And he who rolls away a fish? 
Because your simple ad 
weary, 
How he may strive to find. thet 
To fit his own dear offspring’ 


While he who driving on toe 
Will brush you off 
punction— . f 
May he not be a joy to alt r 
Belike the very life of every} 


Then hold in mind the truth' 
Who bear you down are 
brothers, 
Reflecting, while they tread 
How sweet and kind perlis 
others. s 7 


ISTORY TEACHER: © 
the Dred Scott decision 
RECENTLY ARRIVED E 


t law and order. If those 
9 would purge themselves by 
the prosecution of the crimi- 
nks everybody would have a 
eneasure of confidence in their 
sf honest and patriotic pur- 
is unlikely, it is time for the 
ple to demand that no organi- 
9 ty, hooded or otherwise, shall 
9| ke the law into its own hands, 

cient and cowardly officials 
Jord every protection to law- 
tins in their homes or in the 
lair rights shall be removed. 
nie teachings of some of these 
o/s or societies several hundred 

men, not long ago, in New 
,,ere induced to sign a pledge 
7 in our Armies in case of war. 
persons appear willing to 
¢ benefits of citizenship while 

uncing its obligations. Their 
yal of ingratitude and a dec- 
yeoncern as to the security and 
she country from which they 
9 tion and to which they owe 
hat slackers of this character 
ai the right of suffrage is fraught 
3( and no action would seem 
sirt of disfranchisement of all 
j ich a pledge. ae 
yjoeal and unpatriotic senti- 
hag implanted in the minds of 
oie the country by inimical and 
e/fluences. Men and women of 
al standing often give encour- 
ie less well informed by loose 
careless speech. The result is 
¢ different agencies are being 
-) marily inspired, by organized 
ind they all collaborate to- 
antly or deliberately, to under- 
ti weaken authority and reduce 
0 state of administrative in- 
aj military impotency, the de- 
evell knowing that if force be 
a as the mainstay of govern- 
t/oment will civilization as we 
a} anish into thin air. 


Inigonism at Home 


lyhe solution of the problem of 
a 


st enemies from within lies in 
dz of sane citizenship, and the 
log its part to encourage this 
ibe shown later on. The obli- 
st falls upon every patriotic 
yan in the nation. The slump 
isiand the consequent increase 
igous elements among us must 
l.).ooking to the integrity of the 
‘and women of whatever sta- 
:Tist make the sacrifice of time 
go into the heart of localities 
ions susceptible to these her- 
th, instruct, educate and lead. 
essary, foreign-born citizens, 
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Viewing the world conditions in the light 
of the past few years, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that we can no longer regard 
with disinterest the gathering clouds of war 
in several parts of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, even in those regions in which we 
do not appear to be directly concerned. Al- 
though with the utmost desire, fortified by 
well-established precedent, to remain aloof, 
we were unavoidably drawn into the World 
War in defense of civilization and the laws 
and principles upon which it is founded. In 
Central Europe relations involving bank- 
ruptcy or disintegration, arising out of the 
world catastrophe, have become critical, 
while Bolshevic Russia, with her ever- 
increasing military strength, maintains a 
menacing attitude. Nor do we find comfort 
over the prospect in the Near East, where, 
at the crossroads of the continents, two 
countries, presumably exhausted by the 
World War, have continued to fight over 
questions of age-old religious and political 
origin. In far-off China the prolonged ac- 
tivities of various contending factions have 
displaced almost every vestige of stable 
government. Under these conditions no 
man is wise enough to foretell what civiliza- 
tion may yet demand of our country. We 
can face the future with assurance only 
through a clear consciousness of our own 
national aims, adherence to our own ideals 
and through strong and courageous leader- 
ship, backed up by sufficient force to make 
our course effective. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
military requirements of national defense. 
Much as we like to think that the day will 
come when war shall be no more, as we look 
out upon the nations the prospects for 
peace do not seem encouraging. And while 
we have designs on no people and hope 
that we may not become the object of ag- 
gression by others, yet the lessons of his- 
tory cannot be lightly ignored as to either 
our external relations or our internal situa- 
tion. It behooves us therefore to follow 
that course which our own experience has 
shown to be the wisest and safest. In other 
words, we must maintain a reasonable 
Army and must make preparation against 
the possibility of war or be false to our obli- 
gations to our country and its future. Con- 
forming, then, to our traditions, our forces 
must be democratic, with nothing savoring 
of militarism. They must be economically 
and efficiently administered; of sufficient 
strength to guarantee the integrity of our 
frontiers; and so organized as to be capable 
of rapid expansion into a well-trained and 
disciplined army of such size as may be 
needed to bring the war to a victorious con- 
clusion. 

The military committees of Congress, 
under thoughtful and particularly well- 
informed leadership, made an exhaustive 
examination of this question immediately 
after the war, when the humiliation of our 
lamentable state of unpreparedness in 1917 


President Harding, Secretary Weeks and General Pershing Reviewing the 
Students of a Civilian Military Training Camp 
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DISCUSSION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


was still in their minds. The majority of the 
members of these committees had person- 
ally visited the American Expeditionary 
Forces for observation and study. After 
hearing the views of many persons, both 
civilian and military, who were called be- 
fore the committees, the National Defense 
Act was passed on June 4, 1920, which es- 
tablished for the first time a definite mili- 
tary policy. It provided for a Regular 
Army, the National Guard and the Organ- 
ized Reserves, all to function in time of 
war as one homogeneous National Army. 

Realizing from war experience that the 
entire industrial resources of the nation 
must be available for war purposes under 
a businesslike management, an agency 
under the Assistant Secretary of War was 
provided to make plans for their mobiliza- 
tion and coédrdination in case of necessity. 
As a superivising authority over all War 
Department activities, a War Council was 
created to consist of the Secretary of War, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, the General 
of the Armies and the Chief of Staff. This 
council determines policies, approves plans 
and gives general directions. 

The law contemplates a relatively small 
regular force, which furnishes the general 
overhead for the National Army and pro- 
vides garrisons for our foreign possessions, 
the remaining force being kept at home for 
service in the event of civil disturbances, 
and to conduct the,various schools, its most 
important mission in time of peace being 
to instruct and train the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves. The National 
Guard of the respective states must main- 
tain order within state limits, but it must 
also be available for service under the Fed- 
eral Government when necessary. 


The Defensive Force 


The Organized Reserves will constitute 
the larger proportion of the Army for war. 
Its units will be mere skeletons during 
peace, composed of trained reserve officers 
and a few selected noncommissioned of- 
ficers, assigned to skeleton companies, regi- 
ments, brigades and divisions, allotted 
according to population. In case of war, 
the Regular Army at home and the Na- 
tional Guard would defend our frontiers, 
these forces being assigned in time of peace 
to their respective sectors. The reserves, 
under their trained officers, would be 
locally recruited to war strength, and 
trained and equipped for service. The com- 
bined forces then, as a National Army, 
would be available for any mission that the 
situation might require. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that this plan contemplates only a defensive 
force. It carries no threat of invasion or 
conquest against any nation. It is an army 
of the people in the strictest sense, its sole 
purpose being to maintain the honor and 
ideals of the republic. To a certain extent 
the plan follows the 
Swiss system, ex- 
cept that it is en- 
tirely voluntary. 
Officers and men of 
both the National 
Guard and the re- 
serves contribute 


pay being negligi- 
ble as to the indi- 
vidual. They serve 
from patriotic 
motives, and only 
ask approval, en- 
couragement and a 
certain amount of 
instruction. Most 
of them utilize 
their recreation 
hours for military 
training. Such a 
spirit is most 
praiseworthy and 
is a valuable asset 
to the country. 
The plan is eco- 
nomically sound, 
and makes it pos- 
sible to maintain a 
thoroughly organ- 
ized military sys- 
tem at minimum 
expense. The per- 
manent personnel 
(Continued on 
Page 113) 


their services, the | 
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“T Knew You’d 
Make Good” 


“T ALWAYS felt you had it in 


you to get ahead. But for a 
time I was afraid your natural 
ability would be wasted because 
you had never trained yourself to 
do any one thing well. I was afraid 
you would always be ‘a jack of all 
trades and master of none.’ 


“But the minute you decided to 
study in your spare time I knew 
you'd make good. You seemed 
more ambitious—more cheerful— 
more confident of the future. And 
I knew it wouldn’t be long before 
the firm noticed the improvement 
in your work. 


“Think what this last promotion 
means! More money—more com- 
forts—more of everything worth 
while. Tom, those hours you spent 
on your I. C. S. course were the 
best investment you ever made.” 


OW about you? Are you always 

going to work for a small salary? 
Are you going to waste your natural 
ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It depends 
largely on what you do in spare time. 


Opportunity is here—this time in the 
form of that familiar coupon of the 
International Correspondence Schools. 
It may seem like a little thing, but it 
has been the means of bringing better 
positions and bigger salaries to thou- 
sands of men. 


More than 150,000 men are getting 
ready for promotion right now in the 
I. C. S. way. Let us tell you what we 
are doing for them and what we can 
do for you. 


The way to find out is easy. Just 
mark and mail this coupon. It doesn’t 
cost you a penny or obligate you in 
any way to do this, but it may be a 
first step toward a bigger, happier future. 
Do it right now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4012, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet ‘Who Wins and Why” and tell me how 
I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have 
marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C, P. A.) Civil Service 

Nicholson Cost Accounting (]) Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
|JBusiness Spanish C]French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Engineering OArchitect 

Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer JContractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice L)Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions _JStructural Engineer 


Salesmanship 
(J Advertising 
Better Letters 
Foreign Trade 


JO00 


Gas Engine Operating |_]Chemistry (OJPharmacy 
Civil Engineer O)Automobile Work 
C)Surveying and Mapping LJAirplane Engines 
Metallurgy ([)Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
Osteam Engineering Radio (J Mathematics 
IN i ae a 
3-10-23 
Street Address. __ = = 
City State 
Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada, 
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The French Revolution: 
ary Stock was as much 
scarf as it was collar,thus 
marking an advance 
over all preceding neck. 
wear. To the gentlemen| 
of 1805 it was what the 
smart VAN HEUSEN is to 
the gentlemen of today, 


The Raleigh Ruff, im- 
mense and billowing, 
made men brave and 
gayin the 16th and17th 
centuries. It was the 
elaborate fore-runner 
of the smart modern 
VAN HEUSEN collar. 


The English Sporting 
Stock of the middle 19th 
century was the first 
move away from elabor- 
ateness toward simplic- 
ity and smartness—a 
movement which reach- 
ed its climax in the 
VAN HEUSEN collar. 


The Evolution of the Collar 


EAD ancient books, pore over pictures of 
the things men wore in the past, and you 
will realize that the woven and curved per- 
fection of the VAN HEUSEN is no accident. Pe 
§You will understand that today’s miracle of Si Ne cage ee, 
smooth comfort and consummate style—the ) 
VAN HEUSEN collar—is a development not 
only of the Phillips-Jones’ special giant looms, 
but of history. 9That history is pictured 
briefly here. 9Fascinating in itself, it is, as 
well, an explanation of why the VAN 
HEUSEN is the world’s smartest collar. 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, Makers, 1225 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Rolled Collar of 
Lincoln’s early. days 
sacrificed brilliancy to 
comfort—a sacrifice the 
genius of the 20th cen: 
tury has made unneces- 
sary for the VAN HEUSEN, 
which is both comfort- 
able and smart. | 


The Piccadilly Collar is 
the last of yesteryear’s 
quaint fashions —the 
last to flourish and die 
that the modern collar, 
crowned with the smart- 
ly and smoothly perfect 
VAN HEUSEN, might be 
born. 


——$=$——#| The Pike Collar of the 
1870’s added a touch of 
dignity to the collars 
men had been wearing. 
That dignity has devel-| 
oped into smart per: 


fection in today’s 
VAN HEUSEN. 


| 
\ 


a medium- 
height VAN 
HEUSEN for 


oo early spring 


ill 


AN 


J HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 
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Army need only be sufficient 
lainly defined missions and 
fense of our shores and fron- 
and forces would be necessary, 
Jirst weeks of war, in order to 
¢ avy for more imperative duties. 
he limited number of combat 
‘Regular Army within conti- 
this defensive force would be 
ostly of National Guard troops. 
| for economy, as the National 
1 intained much less expensively 
vular Army, being paid only for 


‘immer training. Once in the 
In their assigned places, these 
4 proceed with their advanced 
¢eir war-strength quotas joined. 
ore, in the organization of the 
‘my as a whole, we maintain 
{nits of the Regular Army and 
uard considered necessary to 
¢ cy on a peace footing, and in 
in model units for peace train- 
fier units not necessary in the 
e deployment are assigned to 
Reserves, to be provided 
and trained after the decla- 
tr. This is advantageous from 
standpoint, as the Organized 
less expensive in time of peace 
Regular Army or the Na- 
ecause the officers, of which 
ely composed, receive no 
ing the occasional period of 
, which should apply to 
of them every year. 
Defense Act provides that 
of divisions and smaller 
ganized during the World 
yerpetuated as far as possible 
(Yational Guard and the reserve 
3 the best traditions and the es- 
jed in campaign and battle by 
{become an inspiration and a 
(he new personnel and the pride 
aunties, tobetransmitted down 
g generations. When practica- 
are assigned to the same divi- 
arate units in which they fought 
Norld War, which still further 
ty and local color to these 
jing been previously assigned 
| with the personnel, the junior 
conduct the local recruitment 
;,in the event of war, and would 
(ip them on home grounds. As 
<n officers must eventually be 
pass out of service, vacancies 
1e lower grades, which will be 
men trained in the Reserve 
ig Corps and in Citizens Mil- 
mps. It should be noted 
distribution of reserve of- 
g to population throughout 
groups will have a certain 
nee as centers of patriotic en- 
orresponding influence for lo- 
ility, adding strength to 
atriotic ex-service men in 


or Work in Camp 


fficers Training Corps is 
hose students who take the 
of military training in mil- 
and in colleges and univer- 
urses include both practical 
retical instruction under care- 
(l army officers. The young men 
(1 with uniforms by the Gov- 
2 given physical -training and 
liseipline and the principles of 
actics. This sort of training is 
jaluable in that it affords op- 
| ader proper supervision, for the 
( of the very essential qualities 
2e, Initiative and leadership. 
“Instruction and its practical 
are these young men to handle 
aaller units. 
ary Training Camps are con- 
corps area during the summer 
sb follow, in a more elemen- 
out the same schedule as that 
tor the Reserve Officers Train- 
s The young men are provided 
Jenee, transportation and uni- 
Government, and are really 
e whatever in connection with 
Hance, A full course of training- 
‘tion covers one month for each 
Sive summers, at the end of 
ent is presumably qualified 
practical duties that fall 
ed officers, or possibly an 
onal Guard or reserves. 
condition and the lack of 
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fe nt at drill and for the brief. 
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physical development found among boys 
of these ages suggests the advisability of 
extending our facilities for purposes of phys- 
ical improvement alone. 

One often hears objection made to this 
sort of training on the ground that it en- 
courages a desire for war. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, as the training is 
most democratic. Besides, there is no mili- 
taristic caste or class in democratic Amer- 
ica, nor is such a thing possible. West Point 
itself is the most democratic institution in 
the whole country. The military training 
of our young men for the World War made 
them much stronger physically, and they 
became better citizens, because their ex- 
perience developed character and confidence 
and patriotism, but it did not make them 
bloodthirsty. 

Some people of foreign birth say they left 
the old country to get away from service in 
the army, and for that reason hold their 
boys aloof. In reality, this very objection 
is an argument for giving such boys this 
training. There can be no better way for 
foreign boys to learn of America and of the 
duties and obligations they must assume in 
this country than to associate in camp with 
our fine American boys and receive along 
with them the excellent instruction given. 

Following a well-planned course of phys- 
ical as well as military training, special 
attention is paid to the instruction of young 
men in the duties and obligations of citizen- 
ship. During the period there is developed 
respect for authority, a realizing sense of 
responsibility and a comprehension of the 
principles of sound government. It may 
well be said that the War Department, 
through the Army and its officers, super- 
vises and directs a great national school, 
with branches throughout the country, in 
which strong bodies, higher intelligence, 
determined wills, a deeper patriotism and 
nobler characters are developed. The de- 
mands for military instructors in high 
schools, especially in the larger cities, have 
become very insistent, and an expansion 
should be made in that direction as funds 
and army personnel become available. 


Training for Citizenship 


At a conference of educators from the 
leading colleges and universities called in 
October by the War Department, the 
unanimous opinion among them, as ex- 
pressed in a report of their deliberations, 
was most favorable to the further extension 
of mental, moral and physical training for 
our youth through these agencies, not so 
much for military reasons or purposes 
alone, but especially from the standpoint 
of good health, good citizenship and gen- 
eral worth to society. The following brief 
quotation from their report will indicate 
the views of the conference as to prepara- 
tion of the youth for their work in the 
world: 


It is our firm conviction that we should seek 
first and directly to create a citizenship of the 
youth and of adult men and women, mentally, 
morally and physically fit to meet the duties of 
citizenship, which are even greater in peace 
than in war; that the right solution of the 
problem of preparedness and national defense 
is a people mentally alert, morally upright, 
physically fit; that only from a just solution of 
the educational, industrial and social questions 
of the day will we grow to be one united nation, 
sound in heart and head and hand. 


As to training camps, this body of men 
engaged in the education of our youth 
stated the object to be: 


To bring together young men of all types, 
both native and foreign born; to develop closer 
national and social unity; to teach the privi- 
leges, duties and responsibilities of American 
citizenship; to stimulate the interest of the 
youth of the country in the importance of 
military training, as a benefit to the individual 
taking such training and as an asset vital in the 
problem of national defense. 


Let us now briefly review our situation in 
1917 in contrast to that under the present 
system. First of all, we had only a small 
Regular Army scattered in groups through- 
out the country, and the National Guard 
was only partially organized. The Draft 
Law had to be hastily drawn and put into 
execution to meet the demand for men. 
There were only 14,000 regular and par- 
tially trained National Guard officers 
combined, while 150,000 would be needed. 
Newly appointed civilian officers had to be 
given hurried courses and sent to train 
troops. It was necessary to build canton- 
ments at tremendous expense for the 
concentration of millions of recruits for in- 
struction. Organization had to be worked 
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IRST: a long summer of rain- 
less days, so each is a day of 
lazy rest or restful recreation as 
you choose. Not a moment wasted. 
Though you stay but a week in South- 
ern California you are practically cer- 
tain of seven days of interesting ac- 
tivity with which nothing interferes. 


Second: a marvellous summer cli- 
mate—delightful days and cool nights. 
That is a most amazing fact to many 
who do not know this land, for many 
people who have never been here 
think that Southern California is too 
warm in summer. 


Note the figures of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau—a forty-four year record of 
the average mean temperatures in 
a great central city in this section: 

44 Junes, 66 degrees 

44 Julys, 70 degrees 

44 Augusts, 71 degrees 

44 Septembers, 69 degrees 

Thethird distinctive fea- 
ture of this incomparable 
summerland is com- 
plete change—change 
that brings real rest—the 
kind you need. 


For here within a radius 
of two hundred miles of a 
great, metropolitan city, 
reached by world-famous 
motor boulevards, are va- 
ried pleasures unmatched 
by whole continents. 


A great desert like Sahara, moun- 
tain ranges of great beauty and 
grandeur, deep placid lakes set in 
mountain tops. Giant forests and 
strange geological formations are curi- 
osities that make you forget yourself. 


Then there are wide, rolling val- 
leys producing fruit, known every- 
where. Interesting cities, progressive, 
clean and vigorous. The center of the 
moving picture industry is here, great 
studios that interest everyone. 


Spanish missions, centuries old, are 
revered for the heroic padres whom 
they housed in early days. Hundreds 
of miles of coast line give you the 
rugged beauty of a rocky shore or the 
invigorating fun of a sandy beach. 


Three Vacation 
Features 


that no other land can boast 


aod 


Sport for an 
Hour or an 
Entire Day 
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And people are everywhere, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them who have 
come to this famous vacationland for 
the summer that they know is here. 


They bathe in the surf, hike, climb 
mountains, ride horseback or motor. 
They fish in mountain streams for 
game trout or in famous ocean fishing 
grounds for great fighters of the sea. 


Golf courses, some of the most 
beautiful in all the world, invite the 
enthusiast every day of his visit. And 
there are famous hotels and restau- 
rants scattered everywhere—at the 
beaches, in the cities, amid the orange 
groves and in the mountains. 


Here are new things for every day, 
whether you stay a week or three 
months, as many vacationists do. 


Complete change—a 
summer full of the kind of 
change that revitalizes 
tired minds and weary 
bodies, renews your inter- 
est and spirit, and sends 
you back fresh and eager, 
anew man, anew woman. 


Such is Southern Cali- 
fornia. Come this. sum- 
mer. The trip alone is 
worth while. On the 
world’s most comfortable 
trains, you pass through 
historic sections of the 
West—sections teeming 
with stories of bold pioneers who 
broke the paths for civilization. 


You can come if you will, for 
there are accommodations to fit 
every pocketbook. And the spe- 
cial low round trip railroad rates 
in effect from May to October 
make it more than ever easy to 
come this summer. 


Any railroad ticket agent will gladly 
furnish further information. Or 
mail the coupon below and get our 
“Southern California Book.”’ 

Take this trip now which you have 
always planned to take sometime. See 
this land of varied interest. Win new 
strength and vigor among its myriad 
pleasures. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 


Southern California is the 
new gateway to Hawait. 


we ALi-YEARCLUBOFSOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. M-203, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me full information about 
the summer and year around vacation 
possibilities in Southern California. 
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Address. 


City State e 
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AU Porcelain. ste 
Gas Range ~~ 


t 3 WES Se 


Rust can Never 
injure a SANICO 


Safe from rust forever—coated inside 
and out with SANICO Elastic Metallic 
Porcelain, fused to pure iron sheets 
which are practically rust proof. Rust, 
the destroyer of Ranges, can never in- 
jure a SANICO., It is the only Porce- 
lain Range with a 


25 Year Guarantee 
A wonder in the kitchen—makes work 
much easier to do. A fine baker and 
cooker. Always looks new. SNOW 
White, Grey, Azure Blue or Rich Dark 
Blue stippled Porcelain! Brilliant nickel 
trim. 


As Easy to Clean 
as a China Dish 


SANISTAT 


Oven 
Heat 
Regulator 


Here is real convenience. Put 

a whole meal into the oven, set 

the indicator at the proper heat, 

and when dinner time comes, 

the whole meal is ready. It 

controls oven heat like a thermo- 

stat controls a furnace. Costs only $12 

extra. 

See your SANICO Dealer or write to us 
Geo. L. Nye, President 


AMERICAN RANGE 


§ FOUNDRY COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Porcelain Ranges 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis 
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: There ic something | 
fine aboutit 


$350andu 
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out for all units of our Armies, beginning 
with our First Division. Welfare workers 
were required to meet new conditions of 
life among these men, massed as they were 
in large camps. In the confusion contin- 
gents of men were ordered about like mis- 
directed mail, one group being sent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and almost imme- 
diately back again. All railroads were con- 
gested by the excessive movements of 
troops, material and supplies. 

As to artillery, there was none to speak 
of, and the French had to furnish us 
enough for thirty divisions. One of the 
first contracts made in France was for 
$60,000,000 worth of airplanes. Our tanks 
were obtained from the French, but only 
in very limited numbers. As to sea trans- 
portation, wooden ships were built and 
condemned, concrete ships were launched 
and sunk, and steel ships became a question 
of recklessly paid riveters. Many classes 
of supplies simply did not exist, as the Allies 
had already cleaned out our storehouses on 
long-term contracts before we entered the 
war. The demand of the Allies had induced 
the construction of large plants and the de- 
velopment of many necessities, fortunately 
giving us some advantages at the start. 
Competition in procurement among dif- 
ferent government agencies, even as to 
labor, became so widespread and so ex- 
travagant that it amounted to a scandal. 
Resolving this chaotic mess into codrdi- 
nated effort and placing the control of our 
industrial resources on a business basis 
must remain a lasting monument to the 
abilities and the patriotism of our American 
business men. 


The Scramble for Commissions 


We shall now try to visualize the almost 
automatic system recently adopted. The 
combat elements of the Regular Army and 
the entire National Guard, in the event of 
war, take the field immediately, and are 
disposed along our coasts and frontiers to 
guarantee the country against invasion. 
Each of the nine corps-area commanders 
would order and supervise the mobilization 
and training of the Organized Reserves in 
his area. Instead of sending men great 
distances and herding them into canton- 
ments, possibly under construction, the 
recruitment and training would be carried 
out near their homes by efficient local re- 


| serve officers, assigned to the respective 


company and higher units. The men 
would be quartered in some local building, 
or might even live at home during the first 
month or two of their training. Mothers, 
sisters, friends and sweethearts would be 
the welfare workers. Local commanders 
would procure immediate necessities from 
the home market. Railroads would be 
free from the burden of concentration of 
troops for training. As these reserve units 
qualified, companies and battalions would 
be assembled with their regiments and later 
moved to the actual theater of war, where 
probably for the first time the division to 
which they belonged would be concen- 
trated. The unseemly scramble for ap- 
pointments as commissioned officers would 
be obviated, as only those previously qual- 
ified and holding commissions in the Na- 
tional Guard or reserve forces prior to the 
declaration of war would be employed. 
Later, vacancies would be filled by promo- 
tion from the ranks or from authorized 
training units at schools and colleges. 
Only he who has witnessed the result of 
throwing half-trained officers and men into 
battle can fully realize the advantages of 
this new system. And he who has been 
directly responsible for the employment of 
such troops in battle and for final results 
alone can fully appreciate the wickedness 
of unpreparedness. The cause of almost 
every difficulty of the soldier and the Goy- 
ernment developed in the World War can 
be traced directly to our woeful lack of 
preparation. With the present military 
system in effective operation in 1914, it is 
highly probable that its existence would 
have materially affected our course and no 
doubt shortened the duration of the war. 
Indeed it is possible that, with such a 
standing evidence of American power, the 
Central Governments might not have ven- 
tured the hazard of world conquest. If 
there is one thing then that we owe to 
posterity it is to, continue no longer our 
wanton course of neglect, but to transmit 
the lessons of the war, rationally and con- 
cretely applied to an established policy. 
he purpose of this article is to outline 
our military policy for the lay reader, and 
particularly to interest our people in its 
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support. As originally enacted, the Na- 
tional Defense measure of 1920 provided 
for a Regular Army of 285,000 men and 
18,000 officers. These figures included the 
necessary number of officers and men to 
furnish the general overhead for the ad- 
ministration and supply of the entire 
National Army, the nine corps-area head- 
quarters and the various depots. They also 
included the details required for the per- 
manent and student personnel at the War 
College, Army Staff College, and the 
numerous other essential schools for the 


special training of officers and soldiers to | 


serve in important positions in the Regular 
Army and as instructors for the National 
Guard, the Reserve Corps and with the 
military training units at the various 
schools and colleges. 

Eight months later, due to the urgent 
demand for great economies, the Congress 
reduced the strength of the enlisted per- 
sonnel to 150,000, which is regarded as the 
absolute minimum with which the policy 
for a citizen army can be effectively de- 
veloped. We now have only 12,000 officers 
and 125,000 men, and these numbers will 
continue for the fiscal year ending June, 
1924. 

The strength of the peace garrisons for 
Hawaii and the Panama Canal Zone is 
now below the minimum requirements to 
make them effective. A degree of prepar- 
edness should exist in each place that would 
insure local peace, and at least compel an 
enemy to regard an attack as a serious 
operation. Any other view is erroneous, 
unwise and unsafe. The garrisons to de- 
fend these possessions must come from the 
Regular Army, as it would be difficult if 
not impossible to reénforce them in an 
emergency; so their strength ought to be 
kept up at least to the minimum deter- 
mined by our most expert officers. 

The Panama Canal is a national asset of 
vital military and strategic importance and 
of immense commercial value. Its posses- 
sion insures the prompt concentration of 
our fleets in either ocean. Its loss would be 
a stunning blow to the pride of the Amer- 
ican people, and would be a still more 
serious blow from a military point of view. 
Hawaiiis the key to the Eastern Pacific; and 
the Island of Oahu, with its naval base, 
is of paramount importance to the defense 
of the western coast line from Alaska to 
Panama. The size of the Hawaiian garrison 
is determined by the number of troops 
necessary to protect the entire Island of 
Oahu against hostile landings. 


Inadequate Protection 


Deducting the strength of the garrisons 
necessary for foreign service and various 
groups of nonecombatant staff and supply 
troops, there remain scattered throughout 
the United States less than 65,000 combat 
troops of the Regular Army, or about one 
soldier to every 2000 inhabitants. This 
number is quite inadequate to insure do- 
mestic tranquillity and at the same time 
carry out their mission in the organization 
and training of the citizen army. The 
apparent saving made by reductions below 
minimum requirements is very inconsider- 
able relatively, but it means the difference 
between the efficient development of our 
policy and inefficient and halfway measures 
which in the end mean failure. Yet the 
political advantage of appearing as an 
advocate of economy often leads legislators 
to make radical reductions regardless of 
vital consequences. It is exactly this atti- 
tude that has caused our lack of prepara- 
tion in the past. 

There are other factors of equal impor- 
tance in national defense. An army must 
have munitions and almost every other 
conceivable kind of supplies, and it is im- 
mobile without means of transportation. 
Plans for the procurement or methodical 
development of all these must be made 
during peace or else our armies will be 
unable to function. Certain supplies, such 
as powder, guns, tanks, airplanes and 
equipment, are not readily obtainable on 
short notice. The manufacture of powder, 
for example, requires highly trained tech- 
nical personnel and is a long, tedious and 
hazardous process. 
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little house. His two-mile mope increased 
to a fast walk. 

“Hot dam! 
chances is dey is folks. 
done some quick listenin 

When he was yet a hundred feet from the 
house some quick intuition told him that 
the house was deserted, but this disappoint- 
ment was rendered negative by the sight of 
those things which at the moment he most 
desired. Arranged about a strange design 
drawn with red corn meal, upon a white 
cotton cloth that lay spread upon the 
ground before the house, were five earthen- 
ware dishes and five water jars. Each of 
the earthenware dishes was piled high with 
a stack of thin cakes made of corn meal. 
Each of the five water jars was more than 
half full of clear water. 

The Wildcat sampled the first jar of 
water; and finding it as excellent as any 
drink he had ever tasted, he indulged him- 
self in a preliminary quart. He reached for 
one of the corn cakes and bit into it. He 
found it delicious and real, and in a mo- 
ment, drinking heavily and feasting upon 
the timely repast which Lady Luck’s bounty 
had provided, the cares of the day faded 
with the setting sun. 

For a while, until half a dozen of the corn 
cakes had been consumed, he ate steadily, 
and then his banquet was interrupted by a 
realization of the lowered temperature that 
had come at the end of the day. 

“Got me all het up walkin’. Now dat us 
is rested an’ rallied round dese heah rations, 
pee us betteh build a fire to keep warm 
wid!”’ 

He walked to a little pine tree which 
grew on the slope of the gully and returned 
a moment later carrying in his arms a cargo 
of broken branches and _ pitch-incrusted 
cones. He lighted a fire in front of his ban- 
quet board, and when he had warmed him- 
self he made a second journey to the source 
of fuel, returning this time with some larger 
limbs of the tree. 

“* Ain’t no use tryin’ to heat up de whole 
outdo’s,” he reflected. ‘‘I ain’t seed such a 
grand stone house since us leaves de A. E. F. 
Wid a good fire goin’ inside, an’ plenty 
corn bread an’ wateh, I guess mebbe Ol’ 
Man Trouble retreats back to whah de 
devil keeps him penned up whilst Lady 
Luck is rallyin’ round.” 

He selected an armful of small pine 
branches. Carrying these and a cargo of 
larger limbs from the pine tree, he clawed a 
blazing torch from the crackling fire and 
walked through the low entrance of the 
little stone house. 

At the portal, with the wavering flames 
of his torch illuminating the interior of the 
place, he halted and began an impetuous 
retreat which lasted until reason overcame 
the panic which his discovery of the interior 
decoration had excited. 

“Huh! Dat ain’t no voodoo! Nuthin’ 
but a old scarecrow wid a featheh vest. 
Ain’t nuthin’ but a ol’ false-face dummy 
like whut chilluns scares you wid on Hol- 
lereens!”’ 

The scarecrow, standing against the wall 
with arms extended, was of wood, shaped in 
a rude representation of a human being. 
About the figure’s waist was a colored kilt 
adorned with eagle feathers. From its pig- 
mented face rude crescent eyes, incised in 
the wood, leered down upon a necklace of 
knotted string embellished with alternate 
colored pebbles and fragments of shells. 

To the Wildcat had come a growing in- 
difference towards the manikin. 

“Laff yo’ hair plumb off, old voodoo! 
De main thing us uses you fo’ is to keep dis 
fire goin’ in case I runs out of dis noble 
pitch wood. Does you behave yo’self, I 
leaves you standin’ agin de wall so you kin 
watch me eat some mo’ of dat gran’ corn 
pone whut Lady Luck booned me wid.” 

After his second attack upon the rations 
provided by the unknown agent of Lady 
Luck, the Wildcat curled himself up before 
the embers of the fire which burned on the 
earthen floor of the little stone house and 
set about enjoying his lodging for the night. 
The image of the crescent-eyed face of the 
manikin against the wall, impotent while 
reason enlightened the Wildcat’s waking 
hours, persisted in some mirrored area of 
the sleeping Wildcat’s subconsciousness. 

hour or two before dawn the sleeper 
suffered his first trampling under the hoofs 
of a galloping nightmare. The steed of 
darkness was followed by a quick succes- 
sion of its fellows. When the stampede was 
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at its height, the Wildcat, writhing and 
moaning in his sleep, was tortured with 
visions of galloping goats and giant painted 
dolls who hurled him, time and again, over 
the edge of an abyss from whose elastic 
floor, carpeted with corn cakes bigger than 
base drums, he rebounded higher each suc- 
ceeding time, until from a slippery perch 
on the thin edge of a cloud he saw below 
him the illimitable reaches of the Grand 
Cafion. 

At dawn, when these phantoms of the 
night should have faded in the light of day, 
to the Wildcat, half awakened by the chill 
of the hour, came the vague realization 
that the manikin which had stood against 
the wall had changed its position and had 
become possessed of life. 

Framed in the lighted doorway of the 
house, gesticulating wildly and muttering 


‘uncanny syllables of the witches’ code, 


danced the painted figure of the enlivened 
demon. Headdress and necklaces clinked 
in time with the tinkle of a bandoleer of 
shells which lay across his chest. Anklets 
of netted rope, plaited moccasins of colored 
rushes, armlets of silver and a gaudy woven 
kilt completed the vivid costume of the 
dancer. 

In ten seconds, fully awake and relying 
implicitly on the one effective antidote for 
localized disturbances, the Wildcat gal- 
loped past the snarling dancer and tore up 
the steep bank of the ravine at a pace com- 
pared to which the average cyclone was 
but the gentle air of a summer morning. 

Now, in pursuit, the demon of the dawn 
accelerated the Wildcat’s gait with a series 
of bloodcurdling yells. The Wildcat leaned 
heavily on supplication and breathed a 
quick prayer to Lady Luck. 

“Lawd, whah at is you, Lady Luck? 
Dem corn cakes wuz nuthin’ but dat 
devil’s bait! Heah I is on de barb hook an’ 
headed fo’ hell! Ise a lost nigger less you 
heads me round whilst my hind laigs is still 
agile. Us kain’t outrun no devil!”’ 

In spite of his statement to Lady Luck 
concerning his lack of running ability, the 
Wildcat managed to widen the distance 
between himself and his pursuer, until he 
slacked up his killing pace in a sudden 
burst of relief inspired by the sight of a 
group of buildings clustered at the base of 
a rocky butte which lifted from the level 
country surrounding the theater of his 
predicament. 

Straight for these buildings, running now 
with the voodoo devil a hundred feet be- 
hind him, confident that defense against 
the pursuing fiend would come from the 
human occupants of the buildings, the 
Wildcat galloped the last length of his way 
to life and liberty. To his ears, when he had 
fairly gained the shadow of the first outly- 
ing structure, came the sweet consolation 
of human voices intoning the soothing 
measures of a hymn. An exclamation of 
gratitude welled from the fugitive’s heart. 

‘Praise de Lawd! Us is found some folks 
whut’s revivalin’ demselves wid a camp 
meetin’!’’ He slacked his pace to some- 
thing slower than that of an overdue jack 


All that he aimed to do at the momen 
was to retain enough momentum to take 
him to the mourners’ bench. He rounded 
the corner of the building in time to realize 
that his aim was bad. In spite of the 
emergency application of nonskid technic 
which governed his galloping hind legs, his 
momentum was sufficient to carry him 
through a collision shared by one of the 
participating members of the singing band 
and to land him between two crow-hopping 
lines of celebrants adorned with costumes 
more picturesque and terrifying than the 
one worn by his pursuer. 

The chant of the dancing crew changed 
its tempo and lifted in a series of wild yells 
almost as fervent as the Wildcat’s regret at 
having backslid from the country of his 
youth where salvation was free. 

At the moment he felt that he needed 
salvation and lots of it, and this statement 
was the theme of his appeal to the unseen 
goddess of his fortunes. 

“Lady Luck, betteh come an’ git me 
befo’ us is got by dese voodoo folks! Lawd, 
gosh—git away, snakes!” 

With his brake shoes screeching on a red- 
hot rail, he detoured around a small shelter 
of cottonwood boughs under which, writh- 


ing actively under the gentle blows of an | 
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Personal @ Arthur L. 
Word Lee 


AVE you ever, in your travels, 
found a Hotel (probably of 
moderate size) where the Owner 

or Manager, by his personal inter- 
est in your comfort and welfare, 
made your stay conspicuously 
pleasant? 

If so, you are looking forward to 
another visit—and that is just the 
atmosphere that now pervades the 
Hotel McAlpin. 

If you will write me personally 
the requirements of yourself or 
family, I will see that you are ex- 
actly suited. 

My staff, both male and female, 
from the house manager to the bell 
boy, are trained to make the small- 
est detail of your stay, both in and 
out of the Hotel, a series of pleasant 
experiences by their courteous, un- 
obtrusive interest. 

The McAlpin equipment, furnish- 
ings and cuisine are reputed to be 
unsurpassed, if equalled, by any 
Hotel here or abroad. 

But aside from this, if there is any 
detail, great or small, in which I can 
help during your stay, let me know 
and I shall never be too busy to 
demonstrate my desire to establish 
with you the interest of a host with 
his guest rather than a manager 
with his patron. 

Thus do I believe I will succeed in 
leaving with you the cordial desire 
to make the Hotel McAlpin your 
New York home in the future. 


ARTHUR L. LEE, Manager. 
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American Lead Pencil Co. 
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are simplest in operation, perfectly balanced, light 
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aN Protect your property with good paint—paint that really 
\ ~ takes punishment, and lots of it—paint with a reputation for 
endurance. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint seals the surface with a hardy, 
long lasting film that resists the action of the elements. It 
has elasticity and so withstands violent extremes of temper- 
ature. It is non-porous too—proof against moisture. 


Thousands of users will tell you that Patton’s Sun-Proof 
Paint not only is exceptionally durable, but that it covers 
an unusually large surface per gallon. That’s additional 
economy. 


When you let the contract for painting your house, specify 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. It is a leader in the long list of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s products—each known 
for high quality and durability. 


No matter what you require in the way of glass, paint 
and varnish products, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
manufactures something that will meet your needs exactly. 
Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is‘as essential as good paint. 
Write for ‘‘Proof’’ Booklet 
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_PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS dy tee Manufacturers es PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 


OuR PAINT AND VARNISH ADVISORY ; ' 
BOARD will gladly consult with any PITCAIRN WATERSPAR VARNISH puts 


manufacturer facing a paint or finish- a rich, high finish on furniture and 


ing problem and render recommenda- woodwork—and one that’s absolutely 
tions without obligation. Booklet on waterproof Never turns white. Used 


by most exacting decorators 
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Iron Clad 
No. 98 
Mercerized 


te 


Stock. gs 


lustrous 
that wear. 


jah MME girls, like active 
boys, are hard on stock- 
ings. That’s why we make 
Iron Clad No. 98 with double 
sole and four-ply heel and 
toe. They need all the dura- 
bility Iron Clad stands for. 


Girls want good-looking stock- 
ings, too. That’s why we make 
these fine-ribbed, mercerized 
hose with an unusually bright 
lustre—giving the smart ap- 
pearance of silk. 


Colors: Black, White, African 
Brown. 

Price: 50c a pair, sizes 6 to 10 
(East of the Rockies). 

There’s value here; get several 
pairs. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry No. 98, order direct, en- 
closing remittance and state 
size and color desired. Your 
order will be promptly filled, 


postpaid. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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= ‘ we 
\\ fold of gummed 
“, tape insures uni- 
form exposure. 


—to meet your individual needs. Cut them 
any length desired;—write the labels with 
pen, pencil, or typewriter,—don't wait to have 
them printed. Tabs need never be thrown 
away—merely change or renew labels as neces- 
sary. Economy—Simplicity—That’s the story, 
briefly told, of Makurown Index Tabs. 
Made of transparent fibreloid, in four widths 
and six colors which makes classification of 
records easy. Thousands have found Makur- 
owns the ideal method of indexing price books, 
card indexes, memoranda, correspondence fil- 
ing, and any record that needs to be indexed. 


Ask Your Stationer—If he can’t 
supply you, send 12c. for liberal 
samples and give his name. 


Sell our wonderful 


ST nd 
Salesmen SulGeSeaicelins 425,06, ve 

] gin wool suits and o'coats 
direct to wearer—all one price—They are big value and 
selleasy. Commissions paid daily. Everything guaranteed. 


| dicament. 


Big swatch outfit free; protected territory for hustlers. 
J.B,SIMPSON,Inc.,Dept.516,831W.ADAMS ST.,CHICAGO | 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
eagle-feather whip wielded by a snake 


| herder, there appeared to be all the rattlers 


and bull snakes in the world. 

Halted now, the Wildcat cast a suppli- 
cating look at the two lines of decorated 
dancers swarming about him, but here he 
found nothing of comfort. As an added 
touch of horror some of these church folks 
were festooned with live snakes which 
dangled from their mouths. This was the 
Wildcat’s zero hour. He realized that he 
was Old Man Trouble’s twin. 

Shielding his eyes with his arms to shut 
out the vision of a dozen snake-bearing fig- 
ures which leaped toward him, he fell, 
howling, to the ground. In seventy seconds 
which seemed as many years to Lady 
Luck’s maudlin orphan, he was rudely re- 
moved from the scene by four carriers. 

Unable to do aught except yell at the top 
of his lungs and sag down until he scraped 
the ground, he was dragged through the 
doorway of a small building made of rock 
and mud. A heavy door of poles, lashed 
with rawhide, closed between the Wildcat 
and what he had mistaken for a revival 
meeting. In this temporary sanctuary the 
raveled threads of reason were spliced in 
time to induce the more acute terror of 
anticipation. 

On the dancing field the painted figures 
resumed their interrupted program, and 
presently the low chanting, timed to the 
crow-hopping movement of the dance, had 
become a chorus of howls that served to 
confirm the Wildcat’s conviction of dis- 
aster. Each of the dancing figures broke 
from the line of his fellows and gyrated to 
the snake reservoir, whence, escorted by 
two snakeless members of his kind, he 
traveled the track of terror between the 
two ranks of participating howlers. 

The Wildcat shut his eyes against the 
scene, and kept them shut until a cessation 
in the clamor gave him courage to open 
them. In the central space he saw the 
snakes thrown together on a carpet of corn 
meal which had been cast upon the ground, 
and then from the scrambling herd of 
painted demons single figures emerged 
bearing the snake prize which they had 
won from the writhing aggregation of the 
reptiles. 

Convinced now that the rites which he 
had witnessed were preliminary to some 
final ceremony which would cost him lots of 
life, liberty and personal blood, the hope- 
less victim of events resigned to the clutch- 
ing demons of despair and lay inert upon 
the earthen floor of his prison. He closed 
his eyes and indulged himself in a three- 
minute retrospection. He included a whis- 
pered recital of his craving for revenge. 

“Wuz us headed fo’ heaven ’stead of 


| hell, de fust thing us craves would be dat 


penned-up Lily varmint an’ a oak barrel 
stave. Whilst I had de strength I sho’ 
would unravel dat mascot goat till dey 
wasn’t "nuff left to bait a minny hook.”’ 

For a little while he prowled in the sweet 
fields of Eden, enjoying a revengeful mood 
whose intensity erased from his mind some 
of the sharper details inspired by his pre- 
Then, abruptly, when the sun- 
drenched skies were darkened with lowering 
clouds as black as his immediate future, 
the cloak of despair was once more whirled 
about his cowering form. Nature, angered, 
had turned against him. Green lightning 
speared the horizon. The silence which had 
fallen over the crazy folks’ revival meeting 
was shattered by a tremendous crash of 
thunder. 

Alternating then, lighting their victim’s 
canvas of life and battering his soul with 
the gnarled bludgeon of sonorous fulmina- 
tions, the impassioned deities of lightning 
and thunder staged their terrific show. The 
black flood of the resultant cloudburst 
came as a curtain to the rain god’s drama. 

In the furious waters which launched 
from the darkened skies, standing bedrag- 
gled in the arena which had so lately been 
the scene of their wild rites, from his con- 
fining cell the Wildcat saw a dozen of the 
decorated dancers segmented in the circle 
of a conference whose fervor left them un- 
mindful of the slashing rain. While he 
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observed the group it seemed to him that 
various figures pointed at times toward his 
prison, and then, to an accompaniment of 
nodding heads which suggested an agree- 
ment on some mutual project, the group 
started toward him. This was the moment 
when the dancing devils would wreak their 
vengeance upon Lady Luck’s orphan. 

“Chances is dem boys craves to barbe- 
cue me! I ain’t done nuthin’, but befo’ 
dey gits me I aims to!” 

In desperation he looked about him for 
a weapon. His search was interrupted by 
the opening door, and once more struggling 
in the clutches of half a dozen captors, the 
Wildcat was shifted around from where 
he was at to some place else from which 
Lady Luck was A. W. O. L. a million miles. 

Haled forth from his prison into the 
pouring rain, trembling more violently 
than the thunder-shaken earth, the victim 
of events was hauled through the doorway 
of a larger building. From the group of his 
captors one member stepped forth and 
spoke quietly to the assemblage. The 
speaker’s words, delivered in an even tone, 
were gibberish to the captive Wildcat; 
but from their modulated measures Old 
Man Trouble’s twin derived his first faint 
spark of hope. 

““Mebbe dey ain’t gwine to eat me. 
Mebbe all dey does is hang me. Sho’ be 
glad to git hanged.” 

At the moment heaven had nothing so 
tempting to offer the Wildcat as a good and 
substantial county jail. 

“Wisht us had ’cumulated me a good 
lifelong sentence in de penotenchary when 
I wuz a boy! All I’d ask wuz furlough 
’‘nuf to drag out an’ bust dat mascot Lily 
into Hamburger goat!” 

His spasm of desire was interrupted by 
the speaker who had addressed the quiet 
audience. That individual reached deeply 
into a buckskin pouch and withdrew his 
hand. In his grasp were three silver rings 
and two heavy bracelets of the same metal, 
set thickly with stones as blue as the skies 
had been before the thunderstorm. The 
speaker held this jewelry up so that all his 
auditors might see, and from the assem- 
blage came vociferous expressions of ap- 
proval. He turned to the Wildcat and in 
serviceable English he delivered a presenta- 
tion speech excellent for its brevity. 

“All pueblo, Walpi, Mishongi, Oribi, 
Snake people, Antelope people—all dance 
for rain. Hight day rain gods tell my peo- 
ple no. Rattlesnake in kesi no good. 
Priest in kiva no make rain. You come, 
Black Cloud Face, bring rain! Rain make 
corn. Now everybody eat!” 

The speaker extended the rings and the 
bracelets with a quick gesture. The Wild- 
cat jumped back. 

“Git away, boy! Everybody ain’t 
gwine to eat me! Nobody gwine to tame 
me into no tenderloin banquit. Ise tough 
bull meat an’ I aims to beller. Go ’long, 
boy!” 

Before any human-barbecue business 
commenced the Wildcat aimed to mingle 
where the fighting was thickest. 

The gift bearer, sensing the Wildcat’s 
lack of understanding, tried different 
tactics. 

“We like you ” he began. 

“Mebbe you prefers me boiled wid 
yams,” the Wildcat interrupted, ‘“‘but, 
boy, ‘less you kin outrun a cyclone ——”’ 

The gift bearer ignored the Wildcat’s 
interruption. 

“We like you,” he continued. “You 
bring rain. We give you present. Good 
ring. Good bracelet.”” He removed the 
gaudy blanket from around his shoulders 
and laid it at the Wildcat’s feet. ‘‘Chief’s 
blanket. When rain stop you ride mule to 
railroad. You work railroad. I know your 
railroad coat with silver buttons. We like 
you. You bring rain. We good friend to 
Black Cloud Face!”’ 

The speaker held out his hand to the 
Wildcat. 

The word “‘friend’”’ put a different defi- 
nition on the verb of admiration. Liking 
folks was all right as long as the cannibal- 
istic intent was absent. The Wildcat 
accepted the turquoise rings and bracelets, 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


is occupied with himself—he is self- 
complete—he has acquired the bravery of 
self-confidence and no longer fears the eye 
of the camera. He knows that in the 
photograph as in life he will come out well. 

Captain Carlton Meakin, of the lancers, 
we know already and have admired the 
dash, the air—the something gallant in his 
bearing. 

And Jessica? It would seem less a por- 
trait of Jessica than of a riddle. She is still 
young, even though the bonnet of the 
period takes from her youth. Yet it would 
seem absurd that a bonnet could ring so 
great a change. Plainly something is 
missing—something vital, personal. The 
look! That’s the solution. The look has 
vanished—replaced by faint showings of 
disappointment, of perplexity, and a hint 
of loneliness. 

In Edward reposed the comfortable as- 
surance that all that could be done had 
been done. Everywhere his thoroughness 
had been exhibited. To the suggestion that 
the operation should be performed at a 
nursing home he returned a firm refusal. 
He himself removed the pictures from the 
spare room and had broken the glass of the 
Castle of Chillon while so doing. He him- 
self supervised the taking down of the cur- 
tains and the papering, on the outside, of 
the lower panes of the windows. He had 
seen to it, when the carpet was taken up, 
that the charwoman scrubbed the boards 
as she had never scrubbed before. With his 
own hands he lighted the fumigating car- 
tridges, and with his own hands sprayed the 
walls with disinfectant so thoroughly that 
the roses in the little baskets wept pink 
tears all over the blue trellis. 

After that he had a sensible chop, having 
so placed himself at the table that he could 
observe the labors of the men who were 
laying straw outside the house. During the 
afternoon he took a wise walk, and those 
few friends he chanced to encounter were 
filled with admiration at his demeanor. 

The specialist—the only one who could 
be intrusted to perform so delicate an oper- 
ation with any hope of success—would not 
arrive from Edinburgh, whence he had 
been summoned by telegram, until five 
P.M. By 5:15, in accordance with Edward’s 
instruction, vessels containing boiling wa- 
ter and the spirit lamps were to be placed 
in the spare room, and then Jessica would 
be brought to it, and then, so far as his— 
Edward’s—work was concerned, nothing 
remained to be done. 

It was astonishing how coolly and with 
what discrimination he had acted. He 
could not avoid a feeling of self-satisfaction. 
Never for an instant had he allowed emo- 
tion, sentiment or nervousness to mar his 
efficiency. He had even complained about 
the want of crispness in his breakfast bacon 
as was his usual custom. He had saved up 
the Times to read while the operation was 
being performed. No man could have 
displayed more excellent forethought. 

But at a quarter to five he began to feel 
rather funny. He was not sure whether it 
was anything to do with being hungry, for 
the sensation attacked him low down with 
a feeling of emptiness. As a’ remedial 
measure he ate three biscuits from the 
canister of polished walnut wood. There 
was not enough moisture in his mouth to 
wet them down, so he poured out a little 
water from the frosted glass jug and drank 
it. Somehow he still felt funny. 

It was then ten minutes to five. He had 
not intended to do so, but he mounted the 
stairs to Jessica’s room to assure her all was 
in order. 

Jessica looked at him gravely when he 
came in, but said nothing. The nurse was 
knitting. Edward had some difficulty in 
finding anything to say, so he cleared his 
throat, interested himself in the pictures 
and ran a third finger along the mantel- 
piece for dust. 

Jessica said, ‘“Your collar is sticking up 
at the back.” ; 

“Really?”’ said Edward, and put the 
matter right. 

Then some more silence. 

Then: ‘Will he be here soon?” 

“At five, yes. Everything’s ready.” 

“e Oh ! LBD 

“T think you'll find it all quite com- 
fortable.” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

Another silence. Presently ‘‘Do you 
remember that snowball?” Jessica asked. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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“Topkis is a big 
dollar’s worth 


“7 WISH every dollar I spend 

would bring me as much value 

as the dollar I spend for a Topkis 

Athletic Union Suit. My ex- 
penses would be cut in half. 

“When I put my dollar on 
the counter and say “Topkis’ I 
get better fabric, more comfort- 
able fit, longer wear—than two 
dollars will buy in most other 
kinds.” 

Topkis Athletic Underwear is 
made of better material than 
many higher-priced garments; 
best nainsook and other high- 
grade fabrics. 

And the materialisn’t skimped. 
Generous cut is one of the big 
reasons for the Topkis comfort- 
fit. Extra wide, extra long legs. 
Loose and easy across chest and 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


at waist. Roomy arm-holes. 
Perfect body- freedom. 

Fits after laundering,too. Every 
yard of Topkis fabric is pre- 
shrunk. Full size guaranteed. 

Tailored in the careful Topkis 
way that makes for long wear. 


Seams evenly stitched. Buttons 
securely anchored. 
That’s the kind of athletic 


union suit you get for One 
Dollar when you buy Topkis. 
No good dealer will charge more; 
though he knows, and probably 
will tell you, it’s worth more. 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
agarment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union 
Suits. 


Look for the Topkis Label. 


Write: for new booklet, which will 
make you underwear-wise. It’s Free. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Athletic 


nderwear 
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Your Five Miles of Pores 


Are They Open Roads, or Closed? 


ND on end your millions of 
pores would make a pipe line 
five miles long. Are they open 

roads or closed? Are they carrying 
their normal traffic, or is the ‘“‘closed”’ 
sign diverting it to other channels 
and so causing congestion and 
lowered vitality? In other words, 
are you really clean or only nearly 
clean? 


Real cleanliness is pore-deef> clean- 
liness. And pore-deep cleanliness 
demands a soap which will not 
leave behind a residue to clog the 
skin. For this reason more and more 
people everywhere are adopting 


The Whitest Soap In the World—The Soap of Really-Clean People 


Kityba ton Holel 
Puoad a nd Walnut Steels 
Lisladelhia Pe 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: — 


largely to this preference. 


The choice of a soap.to be used in a representative hotel is a 
matter of considerable importance. We have found that Fairy Soap 
meets the particular demands of a high-grade clientele. 
quick-cleansing quality and gentle tonic effect on the pores contribute 


Its whiteness, 


Yours very truly, 


RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
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American white cleanliness which 
calls for white soap, a soap that 
soothes as well as invigorates, a 
soap which makes every pore an 
open road to health. 


So, the ever-growing demand is 
for Fairy—the whitest soaj in the 
world—soap in its purest form. 
In America’s foremost baths, clubs 
and athletic institutions— wherever 
cleanliness is a business— there you 
will find Fairy Soap. There may 
be ‘prettier’? soaps. There may be 
“‘smellier’’ soaps; but when it comes 
to honest-to-goodness, deep-down 
cleanliness, the call is for Fairy. 


Director 


It comes clean, it looks clean, }; 
clean through and through, an’ 
does a clean job. 


Entrust your skin to Fairy. | 
works no harm—it does great g«« 
It more than cleans; it helps h 
body breathe. And every cli 
thinking man or woman knows |) 
essential that is to well-being. 
shape is handy. It floats. It giveir 
stantly a wealth of cleansing, qu} 
rinsing lather. It wears withu 
waste toa thin wafer. Itisarea 
clean soap for really-clean peo 


(Tie FAIR BANK onPair) 


Factories in United States and Canada 
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“In an ordeal of this kind—when a man 
has done everything in the world to neg- 
lect no single precaution—it’s intolerable 
to ee 

“T know. I beg your pardon.” 

“T ean’t understand od 

“Tt was unforgivable.” 

““Coming here and 

“T’ve no excuse.” 

“e It’s—er ” 

From above came the sound of a voice 
imperatively demanding something, the 
name of which failed to penetrate through 
floor and ceiling. Edward stopped talking 
and winced nervously, half turned toward 
the door and with an effort halted. Meakin 
put out a hand and took him gently by the 
arm. 

“Ts that 2 

Edward nodded. 

“Just above.”’ . 

Meakin licked his dry lips. 

“Tsn’t there another room?”’ he queried. 
““This—this is awful—being able to hear.” 

Edward took no notice. His face was 
set, listening. 

“Old man! 

“cc Well? ” 

“‘Let’s go out for a bit, shall we? Walk 
a bit? No good here! ’Tisn’t six yet—the 
florists won’t be shut. Let’s buy some 
flowers—heaps of ’em—jolly colored ones.” 

“You go,” said Edward slowly. “I shall 
stay here.”’ ; 

“As you wish. We’ll stay then. 


” 


Freemantle—I say!” 


I only 


. thought when she came to—was better— 


and finding flowers in the room—little 
things like that mean a lot to a woman.” 


Edward turned and looked at him 


thoughtfully. 
““T suppose you are right,” he said. 


Again came the sound of the voice bark- | 


ing instructions. 


At the sound Meakin’s composure broke , 


into atoms like a smashed tumbler. 
“T can’t stand it—can’t, 

cried. ‘“‘The fool’s bungled, I’ll swear. 

Jessica—Jess!”’ ; 


can’t!” he | 


And then Edward’s voice—ringing clear 


as a bell: ‘Sit down!” 
“But, man alive 
“Sit down!”’ 


” 


He found himself forced into a chair. | 
His breath was coming in short gasps like | 


that of a man at the end of a race. 

There was a long silence. 

Then ‘‘Meakin,” said Edward, ‘‘how 
far has this gone?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“TLet’s be honest with each other. 
far?” 

Meakin’s head went down into his hands. 

“T’ve never said a word.”’ 

“Does she know?” 

“Women guess.” 

The next sentence came with difficulty. 

“Did she—was she kind?”’ 

“She was lonely, I think; felt neglected; 
something was missing.” 

“Neglected! But I 

“There’s no more, old man.’ 

Edward moved to the window and 
looked out. 

Snow had begun to fall. The pavements 
showed pale by the light of the gas lamps 
and the leaves of the privet hedge were 
wearing liveries of white. 

“What was missing?’”’ he asked pres- 
ently. Then as there was no answer: 
“Something in me?” 

“You had your interests—perhaps they 
weren’t always hers. There was a gap— 
gaps in her happiness somewhere.” 

““Was there a look in her eyes when she 
guessed?” 

Meakin started. 

“How did you know?” 

“There was then?” 

Meakin nodded. 

“Tt was that that made me a 

“Tknow,” said Edward. “It does. That 
look was for you?” 

“She was staring out of the window 
when I saw it. When she turned to me 
again it was gone. She seemed to be think- 
ing of something. No, it was not for me. 
What’s the good of all this, anyway?” 

Edward looked at the clock. 

““Two more hours,”’ he said. 

Meakin shivered. 

“Meakin,” said Edward, “‘as you be- 
lieve in God, answer me this question.” 

“cc ’ 

“Tf all goes well—when she comes to— 
is conscious again—who would she rather 
find by her side—you or me?” 

“Have you so little faith in her as to 
ask that?” 

“Tn myself—not her,” he replied. “I 
think I’ve rather lost myself as she knew 


How 


Well—go on.”’ 


, 
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THE WATCHMAN OF 
THE COAL PILE 


Do you know why 
—your coal-bills were high 
— your steam-heat poor 


EMEMBER those shivery days when your steam heat- 
ing system fell down? Remember the size of those 
coal-billsP Yet steam should be the most efficient and 
economical of all heating-systems! When it isn’t, the 
trouble lies, nine times out of ten, in the air-valves on 
your radiators. 


Ten years ago the Hoffman Specialty Company began 
tests to determine the importance and relative merit of 
various radiator air-valves. 


What Hoffman tests proved 


Tuey found, whenever valves sputtered or hissed or 
pipes banged (as yours did last winter), that the valves 
were not venting the cold air from the system; a failure 
that means poor heat and wasted coal. 


The tests also proved that the one valve that performed 
its important duties surely and faithfully under all con- 
ditions was the No. 1 Hoffman Valve, Watchman of the 
Coal Pile. 


Guarantee based on facts 


TueseE tests are conducted today even more rigidly and 
severely. And the facts are still the same. Hoffman Valves 
are in a class by themselves. No wonder they are guar- 
anteed in writing to give you five full years of satisfactory 
service. 


Don’t go through another uncomfortable, expensive win- 
ter. Right now, while it’s fresh in your mind, have your 
Heating Contractor replace those inefficient valves with 
No. 1 Hoffman Valves. They make the difference between 
poor heat with big coal-bills and perfect heat with low 
coal-bills. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 
VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


Mai Tuis Couron To 


THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CoO., INC., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me che booklet ““More Heat 
from Less Coal,’’ which describes in de- 
tail how Hoffman Valves increase comfort 
and lower coal-bills. 
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Pattern No. 2714 (pictured here) is 
the McKinney Ball Tip, a loose- 
pin butt of wrought steel, with 
non-rising pins. Made in sland- 
ard sizes and in any desired 
color—bronze, antique copper, 
bright or oxidized brass, bright 
or dull nickel, silver, etc. 


McKINNEY i 
GARAGE SETS 


} 
F/ 


BP Sips, ¥ 
yr 
I 


tOns ra 
foment 
ME BUI Dep © 
ER | 


The Tireless Sinews 
of Every Door 


INGES stay forever on duty, even on a door seldom used. 
These little metal servitors must hold doors true, alertly 
ready with mute response to the lightest touch. Only some weak- 
ling hinge is guilty when any door opens hard or closes squeakily. 
Choose hinges of a pedigreed family—the McKinney clan of 
hinges, for certainty of satisfaction. Hinges thus certified have 
proved their door-ability since 1865. 


McKinney Hinges meet the need in looks, as in vital strength 
and fine precision. Color, design, range of choice, fitness for use 
with this finish or that—all these are considered in the book, “‘Sug- 
gestions for the Home Builder.” It tells an interesting story of 
hinges, and has much additional data useful in planning the home. 
This book, and another which shows new ideas in garage-door de- 
sign, will be cheerfully sent without charge. Please address: 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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me, behini a rubbish pile of convention— 
prosperity and a few gray hairs. Answer 
my question if you please.” 

“You—as she knew you before you lost 
yourself,”” came the answer. 

A thin sigh escaped between Edward’s 
shut teeth. There were beads of sweat on 
his forehead. 

He said ‘Thank you.’’ Then after a 
long time: ‘I wonder if I could find my- 
self for her. I wonder.” 

Neither Carlton Meakin nor any other 
man could have understood his next remark. 
It leaped out like a jack-in-the-box as 
though a closed door had suddenly opened. 

“T remember that snowball!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

Afterward he looked ever so much 
younger. And seeing the youth steal back 
into his eyes, Carlton Meakin seemed to 
age visibly. 


Mrs. Freemantle nodded her white head 
over the page. 

“He was a dear fellow,’’ she said. ‘‘Like 
a great baby, he was. I almost cried when 
you told me he had gone abroad.” 

Edward Freemantle chuckled. 

“The young scamp! That was a bitter 
night, Jessica. After leaving the house he 
stood over there, hidden under that lilac, 
and watched the light in your window hour 
after hour. I took him a cup of tea, and as 
dawn broke I told him the danger was 
passed. Almost frozen, he was. I had to 
shake him before he could understand. 
Then suddenly he began to laugh. I 
laughed, too, and we punched each other 
and shook hands. It was always a mystery 
to me how the snowballing began. Some- 
times I think the policeman started it—or 
the relief, perhaps. So long ago one for- 
gets. What a fight it was! Poor old 
Meakin!”’ 

“‘T never liked that woman he married,” 
said Jessica. ‘‘Those big hats she wore!”’ 

“Oh, come! She bore him fine sons. 
Though it was a pity the eldest got mixed 
up in that divorce case.”’ 

‘Perhaps he wasn’t entirely to blame,”’ 
said Jessica. 

Edward Freemantle opened his mouth, 
and on a second thought closed it again. 


“Perhaps not,’ he said. ‘But our 
son ee 
Halloo! Edward Freemantle, Junior! 


Yours is a tardy appearance, but you are 
none the less sturdy on that account. The 
art of the camera has improved with the 
march of time. Those mat-surface studies 
of you naked and asprawl on a polar-bear 
skin are reason enough for pride in the 
faces of your parents. Come, sir, you over- 
fill those middle pages as the true circles of 
your babyhood oval and sharpen and re- 
shape into the angularities of youth. You 
move too quickly, Edward Freemantle, 
Junior. We cannot believe those little 
naked limbs could grow so fast or pass so 
rapidly from one raiment to another. Oh, 
youth, youth! You are ripping across the 
pages of middle age like a juggernaut. 
Stand aside a moment and let us see what 
is happening to the folks we used to know. 
Give room, sir; be kind, be fair. The 
world belongs to young and old alike. Give 
us space to count the dry leaves beneath 


| 
WHERE HAVE THE 
MINERS GO! | 


(Continued from Page 19) » 


old-time engine man who had received $250 
a month when the mine was operating, and 
had been kept on at $4.50 a day as a watch- 
man after the shutdown. This was not 
enough, however, to support his family, as 
he had six children in school. Finally he was 
enabled to earn a little extra by sweeping 
out the office of the official in question. 
Even at that, he was hard put to it to make 
ends meet. 

“Finally it occurred to me,” said the 
employer, ‘‘that some of these children of 
his might be able to earn a little in their 
spare time. I wanted the floors of my 
house waxed at regular intervals, and it was 
hard to get the work done. The maid 
wouldn’t do it, my wife isn’t strong enough, 
and so I had been doing it myself. I 
offered it to the engine man for one of his 


oys. 

“*T’ll have you understand,’ he said 
heatedly, ‘that I won’t let my boy be a 
servant in no man’s house.’ 


the green. Draw rein, Edwar 
be but one end to the h 
through the years; will you 
your haste? Hands snat 
voices call as, astride the spl 
you thunder by. Aha! 
Freemantle, Junior! It wag h¢ 
pen. Held and captived bya 
blame to you, for Phyllis } 
hold. : 
And then—the old people ay 
the bridal. Bouquet and } 
white waistcoat and _flounei 
twinkling and breathless. T 
longer front benchers—to t] 
the mid-distance. Theirs is th 
security of the publisher wh 
of plans for a new edition of ; 
Some more pages, and weg 
last. Old threads may be pie 
and old friends followed out, 
cross marks a bit of England 
below Passchendaele. Ernie— 
ber Ernie—his boy lies unde 
with his father’s mustache an 
er’s dimple. That spaniel had 
affectionate habits and died ; 
over. Those twins belong to’ 
was such a good parlor maid a) 
postman who got a D. C. Mj 
war and was clever at chip ¢aj) 
“Do you know,” said Jessi 
“T don’t like this portrait of ¢ 
He looks so smug in it. A you) 
that.” 3 
“Forty,” said her husband. 
dear !”’ ¢ 
Jessica sniffed. g 
““What’s forty? I thinkIs 
Phyllis about him. He we} 
shake up.” 


in’s could be found.” i 
Edward Freemantle turnej 
ished face to his wife. a 
““Why ever do you wonder 
But she only laughed a per} 
laugh. iy 
“Have you been happy, 
“Yes,” he said. “I thi 
I wonder why, sometimes.” 
He found she was looking | 
somehow it made him feel vert 
She dropped her eyes slo} 
people must, and they settlec 
page. She pointed with a 
transparent finger. a | 
“Edward the third,” she sa 
ing voice. . | 
Such a scrubby boy he was, ¢/ 
feet and untidy hair. > | 
“‘Tt’s late, Jessica. Time wel 
“Yes.”’? She nodded and elot 
gently. On the lowest stair 
lighting the candles she said, “ 
thought of something rather ¢ 
“Well?” = | 
““* As it was in the beginnings 
ever shall be, world without e}: 
“You didn’t think of that, 
he said. ) 
“No, p’r’aps I didn’t, but 
ends are only beginnings, isn 
The two candles went twinl 
stairs, gilding the rail and 
shadows behind them. __ 


‘ 
F 


i 
4 


> } 

«Very well, then,’ I replie 
have to be a servant myself’ 
boy won’t do it, I’ll have to. 
“This mollified him a li 
grudgingly and condescendi 
his son to do the work; but 
plaining to me that he woul 
away so that his children 
better chance. What he me 
chance, of course, is where | 
likely to become lawyers or b 
Several of the local super 
managers to whom I talked; 
disinclination of the Americal) 
to have their sons go into 
calmly, saying that it was 
the general upward move! 
nationalities, and that the vé 
the public school and state 
tems drew more and more 0} 
such miners into other and 
white-collared occupations. — 
(Continued on Page 
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u and I were children,” said 
| “English-speaking men dug 
) ore and worked in section 
shange has come about every- 
ot merely in copper mining. 
veneration of English-speaking 
ht up here will work in the 
saine shop, mill or office, any- 
‘round; but very few under- 


go to school and get foolish 
<; substance the remarks made 
yagers who take the situation 
iamtly. “They get a false idea 
some sort of superiority in a 


a}ob. They read about football 
4s and fraternities at the col- 
‘lyte universities, and get the 
yi, college man does is to have a 


Jely due to all this sob stuff 
ir downtrodden workingman,”’ 
\cidedly outspoken manager. 
{een so much weeping over the 
or workingman that all the 
seen taken out of his calling.” 


/-e of the White Collar 


ie schools are largely to blame. 
,end of their system of educa- 
ke boys and girls want white- 
senographic, clerical and small 
jiitions, rather than manual 


‘10 wrote recently to one of the 
iris trade said: “Any fifteen- 
« clerk can travel in circles 
ilin. A dirty miner is one in- 
ye avoided at all times except 
nd then he should be tolerated 
as his money lasts.”’ 

oer of commerce in one of the 
seeking to form a section com- 
1y of miners. 

the miner to feel that people 
‘eciate his job, and that his 
orth while,’’ said the secretary. 
lking to the workmen them- 
(ved an utterly different slant. 
I met a committee represent- 
‘00 miners, and other workmen 
nes, and they discussed all the 
it to them with apparently 
edom, with no employer pres- 
listed that anything would be 
is0 have their sons work in the 
their reasons were very differ- 
|se given by the employers. 
opic these men appeared to be 
1 was wages and the cost of 
iry question I asked they an- 
that point of view, or managed 
and to it. They did not want 
nN mining because the wages 
ill. In various ways I tried to 
other it was really the lure of 
Jar, or because manual work is 
|. upon, as stated so emphat- 
eral employers, but could get 
on. To all such questions the 
jat the workingman naturally 
\e can get big wages, and these 
le present writing to be had in 


s. 
years before the war wages in 
\ mining camps were slightly 
_ those paid for more or less 
k outside. In other words, 
ng enjoyed an actual differen- 
would naturally expect it to. 
\olly upset by the war. Wages 
somewhat, it is true, in the 
)s; but less than outside; dis- 
than on the railroads, in the 
Jes and coal mines. Conditions 
d, the differential upset. Then, 
‘ters worse, the mining industry 
‘faster after the postwar boom 
tan most other lines. 
writer visited the copper camps 
end of last year the prac- 
Tm scale of wages ranged from 
mmon Mexican labor to $5.23 
skillful miners and mechanics, 
‘hour day. The miners’ wage is 
tantial fraction above prewar 
he general opinion among men 
‘sition and occupation in and 
imps is that a further raise will 
essary before long. 
mining is not altogether an easy 
_ Just exactly what the ratio of 
» other lines of heavy manual 
‘ot know; but it is well recog- 
angerous occupation to life and 
igh there are certain physical 
connected with the work, it 
nerally agreed that these are 
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more than offset by the risk of accident and 
of tuberculosis from dust. Of course, the 
risks and dangers are in a sense in turn 
counterbalanced by the lure of the occupa- 
tion, which appeals to many men all the 
way from the miner up to the general 
manager. 

**T long for the smell of the underground 
workings,’’ wrote a former miner who had 
deserted the camps for the supposedly 
safer, pleasanter and easier life of Southern 
California, in a letter to a mining journal. 
“T am lonesome for the hum of the rock 
drill and the sounds of the blasts as I go 
from my working place to the shaft.” 

But on the whole, the occupation ap- 
pears to deserve a slight differential, and 
the lure perhaps is overcapitalized by em- 
ployers. The situation may work out in a 
number of different ways. A reduction in 
wages in other lines, especially a slackening 
of the boom on the West Coast, would help 
this particular industry. Or higher prices 
for copper may enable the companies to pay 
higher wages. Or there may be still further 
changes in the national and racial make-up 
of the working forces that will affect the 
problem. 

Certainly this national and racial ques- 
tion is easily the most baffling that one en- 
counters in the mining districts. Originally 
copper mining in this country was done 
by the Cornish, the hereditary or Cousin 
Jack, miner. Then, as these proved insuffi- 
cient, there came Irish; later on Scandi- 
navians, especially Finns; then Italians, 
Austrians, Montenegrins and Serbians, 
some Spanish; and now the Mexicans in 
perfect floods. Always, of course, there 
have been a certain proportion of Amer- 
icans and a few Scotch, but not many of 
the latter. tally 

Though it is dangerous to generalize, be- 
cause the proportion of races and nationali- 
ties ‘vary so with the different camps, it 
would seem to an outsider that the ten- 
dency is distinctly toward the almost com- 
plete Mexicanzation of the copper-mining 
industry. Bisbee, the one great district 
which has not yet succumbed, is known as 
the white miner’s last stand. 

Persons who do not see eye to eye with 
the managements of the copper com- 
panies have some very bitter and unkind 
things to say about the employment of so 
many foreigners. 


Cheap Labor That Proved Dear 
“Before the war,”’ says one such critic, 
“the companies employed foreigners be- 
cause they gave less trouble if killed in the 
mines. Naturally the public would not 
get so excited over the death of a dozen 
bohunks or Mexican peons as it would if 
the same number of native Americans or 
Englishmen were killed. In general, the 
foreigners were far more amenable. Amer- 
icans and Englishmen are pretty ugly 
customers, after all. They are independent 
and critical and they object to everything; 
whereas the foreigner usually objects to 
nothing. 

“But when the war came along, with its 
strikes, riots, deportations, wabbly disturb- 
ances and all the rest of the trouble, the 
foreigner, aroused to fury, proved an even 
worse customer than the English or the 
native. 

“Then the managers wished they had 
never experimented with cheap foreign 
labor, and tried frantically to employ Amer- 
icans, which policy in turn they were only 
obliged to give up in disgust, because the 
Americans simply were not to be had.” 

Workmen with whom I talked, members 
of the employes’ grievance committee of 
one of the big mines, seemed to think that 
it wouldn’t be necessary to employ so many 
Mexicans if only the companies would pay 
larger wages. 

“One American miner can do twice the 
work of a Mexican,”’ said one of these men, 
himself a sturdy American type; “and I 
should think it would pay the companies to 
offer the inducements that would bring in 
more Americans.” © 

One of the managers stated that scores 
of what are technically known as sick Mex- 
icans apply for jobs every day; men re- 
garded as incapable of doing the work, often 
weighing only ninety-six pounds. Formerly 
one company, which is fairly typical, em- 
ployed a high proportion of Jugoslavs, 
but these are way down now, and their 
places taken by Mexicans. Whereas in 
1917 only 8 per cent of the company’s labor 
was Mexican, it now runs to 68 per cent. 
Another manager in a different district told 
me that as far as he could see there is no 
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limit to the number of available Mexican 
laborers. 

In one camp forty-five different languages 
were spoken at one time; but on the 
streets, and even in the higher class stores, 
I saw mostly Mexicans. In many ways, of 
course, the Mexican is a useful workman. 
He can learn almost any trade, has a me- 
chanical turn of mind and can often be de- 
veloped into a good mechanic, switchman, 
motorman, and the like. Besides, not all of 
them are migratory by any means, one of 
the big mines having a number of Mexicans 
who have remained there for fifteen years. 
Nor is the Mexican as a rule much inter- 
ested in controversial economic questions 
such as daily stir the American, Englishman 
and Irishman. 

But once stirred up or incited to strike 
and riot by agitators, he is the most danger- 
ous of elements to deal with. Besides, it 
can hardly be said that his presence adds 
architectural or sanitary beauty to a min- 
ing camp. He lives for the most part in the 
worst of shacks and amid wholly unlovely 
conditions. He is one grand little spender, 
and lives up to his earnings so freely that 
any American community made up pre- 
dominantly of Mexican workmen is bound 
to be in essence a stronghold of medieval 
peonage. Like the Slav, Spaniard and Ital- 
ian, he tends more or less to drive out na- 
tionalities and races alien to him, and bring 
in, it is to be feared, a distinctly lower 
standard of living. 


Boys Trained for Mining 
The day before I talked with members of 


. the employes’ committee a Mexican work- 


man had been burned to death on a slag 
dump. I read the item with but casual in- 
terest in the local paper; but was reminded 
of it when the committee’s spokesman re- 
ferred to the dissatisfaction on the part of 
English-speaking miners in being obliged 
to work with Mexicans who could not un- 
derstand English, and added that the Mex- 
ican killed the day before would not have 
been injured at all if he had understood the 
shout of a fellow worker who had called to 
him to throw down a latchet, but in the 
meaningless, to him, English language. 

Certainly the managers face a most com- 
plicated problem. Nearly all of them said 
that if they could fill a position with an 
American or other English-speaking worker 
they would always take him in preference 
to a foreigner. 

But one of the leading managers added 
frankly and significantly, “‘We always give 
preference to Americans, provided they are 
not agitators.” 

“It is not worth while trying to get a 
high-grade man for shoveler,” said one 
manager, who I think was in a pessimistic 
mood. “The American simply. doesn’t 
want to be a mucker, and if he does have to 
work at it a while he won’t stay long enough 
to be worth anything. I don’t believe in 
trying to compel men to work if they don’t 
want to.” 

One of these employers went on to say 
that even Bisbee would eventually become 
a Mexican camp, and was sure to lose its 
fight to remain a white-man’s camp. But 
the curious thing about this statement was 
that the same manager added that when 
new houses were erected in his place, when 
the town was made more attractive and 
provided with more amusements, the Amer- 
icans might come to work there. 

Indeed, I found everywhere that though 
managers for the most part declared the 
employment of foreigners to be inevitable 
or even desirable, they are working almost 
frantically to make the communities sur- 
rounding these mines the sort of places 
where Americans or other English-speaking 
peoples would choose to live. Two of them 
stated specifically that they expected more 
Americans with improved housing. 

Possibly the companies will go in more 
and more for the intensive training of 
young men for underground work. Appar- 
ently this has never been done on any large 
scale; but as in so many other industries 
new conditions are making it necessary. In 
one mine I met several fine-looking young 
fellows, either American born or of Amer- 
ican parentage, who were taking the course 
and seemed to be enjoying it. 

One young chap with shining eyes was 
shoveling like mad, and when asked how 
long he had been in the class replied that 
the first time in his life he had ever been 
underground was that very morning. In 
this particular mine between thirty and 
thirty-five boys are being trained. It may 
be noted also that the companies make 
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THERE is but one master 


pencil. Some day you will 


try it, and then, forever 
after, one name will come 
quickly to your mind when 
you think of the best pencil 
you have ever used. And that 
name is— 


LDoRADO 


the master drawing pencil” 


SAMPLE OFFER 


Look for the distinctive blue and gold 
Eldorado Counter Display Case at your 
dealer's. If he does not have Eldorado 
pencils, send us his name and 10c and 
we shall mail you trial-length samples 
of both Dixon’s Eldorado and Dixon's 

“Best’’ Red Colored Pencils. : 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 8-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Deaf Can Hear 


Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this, so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 

They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its 
being returned are very slight. Thousands have 
already accepted this offer and report most gratify- 
ing results. There’s no longer any need that you 
should endure the mental and physical strain which 
comes from a constant effort to hear. Now you can 
mingle with your friends without that feeling of 
sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now 
you can take your place in the social and business 
world to which your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. Just 
send your name and address to The Dictograph 
Products Corporation, 1301 Candler Building, New 
York, for descriptive literature and request blank. 


To EUROPE! 


London - Paris - Versailles 

Naples - Pompeii - Rome 

Florence, etc. $425 and up 
Ranging from 30 to 80 days. Write for Booklet G3. 


GATES TOURS —Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost" 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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zation in the world. Everything that money and skill 


It's hidden! 


But it’s the one big thing you 
want to know about a raincoat 


The in-built quality that makes a raincoat really 
waterproof—how can you be sure it’s there when 
you buy P 

Appearance, texture, feel, won’t tell you. That 
quality depends not only on the material itself but 
on the way rubber and fabric are joined —on how 
thoroughly every crevice in the fabric has” been re- 
inforced by layer on layer of rubber. 

That’s why it will pay you to look for the name 
Raynster. 

Raynsters are made by the largest rubber organi- 


can provide is used to give you lasting protection. 
Every inch of these raincoats is backed by layer on 
layer of fine, tough rubber as light as silk. Every 
seam is reinforced. 


A complete line of raincoats 
Raynsters include every type of raincoat — from 
rugged rubber surface coats to smart tweeds and 
cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. A com- 
plete line for boys, too. Whether you want a water- 
proof coat for work, motoring or business there’s a 
Raynster built especially for you. 


Our little booklet, entitled ‘‘A Scotchman Started It,’’ will help you 
to distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed free to you. Address Dept. X. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK CITY 
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every effort to induce young college-trained 
mining engineers to serve an underground 
apprenticeship. ° 

A responsible and intelligent workman, 
who spoke for several thousand of his fel- 
lows, told the writer that he did not believe 
white men would stay in the mining camps 
at all if it were not for the automobile. Cer- 
tainly it would seem that until human na- 
ture has greatly changed the automobile is 
almost a practical necessity. 

As in all large centers of industry, one 
finds a marked and radical difference of 
opinion among the employers and the 
classes associated with them regarding the 
advantages of extensive ownership of cars 
among the workingmen. Nowhere have I 
heard so many pathetic stories of what 
might be termed automobile extravagance 
among workingmen as in the copper dis- 
tricts. Said the manager of one big com- 
pany: 

“‘T know a man who sold flivver tops, and 
he had arranged with a miner to deliver one 
at the miner’s home. He went there and 
found it nothing but a tent shack. There 
was no furniture except a few tin pails and 
wooden boxes, and a great deal of dirt. The 
miner was away, but his wife told the sales- 
man they had changed their minds and in- 
tended to buy a car that sells for about 
$1400 new. 

“The salesman was aghast, realizing as 
he did that the miner was probably out 
of work and that he couldn’t earn more 
than five dollars a day when he did work. 
So he started in to argue against the higher- 
priced car. 

“Tt is so expensive to maintain,’ he said. 

““*But it rides so much easier,’ said the 
woman, as she wiped her hands on a dirty 
apron.” 


Fondness for Motor Cars , 


Such stories are common enough and 
true enough. I was told of the man who 
refused to give a cent to the Boy Scouts, 
but was seen buying a new $1400 car the 
next day; of the man who kept up pay- 
ments on his car when he sacrificed a house 
over his head because he could not keep up 
the payments on both. One miner bor- 
rowed seventy-five dollars at a local bank, 
agreeing to repay the loan in three monthly 
installments. 

After paying back fifty dollars he bought 
a car in the $1200-$1500 class, to the in- 
tense disgust of the banker, who thereupon 
insisted upon the immediate payment of 
the third installment. 

Another miner bought a small car on in- 
stallments and had to let it go for inability 
to keep them up. Whereupon he made the 
first payment on a used car of vastly larger 
make, the cost of which new is about $3000. 
This man lived just beyond the Continental 
Divide, which terrific grade he had to make 
twice daily. I have no desire to advertise a 
certain make of small car, which needs no 
advertisement; but it is said to get you 
there, even over the divide; whereas the 
big fellow, in its then aged and junklike 
condition, could not make the grade. Be- 
sides, the big car cost forty-five or fifty dol- 
lars a month in repairs. 

In anewspaper in a mining town I counted 
all the local and personal items and found 
that fully half had to do either with the 
purchase of automobiles or maintenance of 
highways. In onedistrict where the monthly 
pay roll was running about $250,000 last 
fall the purchase of cars was nearly $400,000 
a year. 

In this same town the president of a 
bank, who is also president of a copper 
company, figured out on a pad of paper for 
me that the average miner cannot main- 
tain an automobile without cutting down 
on his eating. 

Representatives of the workmen on the 
other hand made this statement in rebuttal, 
as it were: 

“The managers never like workingmen 
to have any fun except what the managers 
say they can have. Mostly, workingmen 
buy used cars, overhaul them themselves, 
and sell them again for more than they 
cost.” 

Onesuperintendent, who took what might 
be considered a more sympathetic view of 


the miner’s lot than most of ki 
that the real reason employer; 
purchase of cars by workingme 
they fear the men might der} 
wages to keep up the cars, — 

The president of one con 
made an extended trip to } 
struck by the poverty and suf 
he saw there. As soon as possi 
return he visited his property 
and to afford every workman 
get justice, announced that he 
grievances at a certain hour, | 
satisfied with the edicts of 
manager could come in and 
higher court. To the disgust , 
dent, whose mind was still on s! 
dren and war-zone desolatio 
complaint came from a commi 
men who felt aggrieved because 
free air in the garage provided : 
company. : 


Effects of Prolaaa 


Yet in their actions the coy 
not show a complete disappri: 
automobile. They are encon 
building not alone of good rj 
near-by mountain resorts, toy 
miners in increasing numbers} 
their families for camping trips} 
mertime, & 

Now, the truth is that the e)) 
good reason to be puzzled, uncei 
consistent in his attitude towa) 
mobile, just as he had toward 

In a general way, the man 
that prohibition has brought ¢: 
ment in the miners’ condition; | 
footed children, less absentee} 
day following pay day, mores 
and electric lights and better I'n 
tions in general. a 

But the contrary view is at} 
presenting, and it was put by o} 
in this fashion: a 

“Miners used to be paid ¢j 
month. This meant they hal que 
most of which they would bloi 
saloons and gambling houses. 
would take from one to three ¢ 
come back very shaky but 
happy, because they had some 
about and look forward to. N 
have to talk about are their 
The automobile has helped som 
is no real substitute as yet. Li 
Y. M. C. A.’s are too highbrow. 


f 


and baseball games are no suf 
the saloon, and they won’t botir 
them!” | 
Though there is no doubt so? 
this statement, it represents | 
minority view but one which ser‘ 
look the fact that the world 
and with the increasing percentié 
ried miners the old carousings? 
date. A frank but much mor¢t 
view was that of a mine sup 
who said: mn | 
“We encourage our men t) 
cheaper makes of cars. It not 
them enjoyment but we belie 
ity of miners must be kept br 
won’t work. The average work 
least a streak in him of what thi 
Burma are said to have in larg¢ 
The mines there are yery rich, ! 
be operated because the nativ(! 
work more than one day a mon; 
“We are not worrying abou 
with a frugal disposition—th' 
really wants to save and get a! 
world. He will take care of him! 
is no point in keeping him po) 
him work. It is the opposite so 
tive, the desire to get ahead al) 
late money, that makes him { 
won’t let a car interfere with 5 
But we can’t deal only with the { 
man; we must deal with large 1 
won’t work unless they are P0} 
believe an automobile is a bet! 
keep them poor than either gam! 
and mining stocks or the ol! 
saloon system.” a 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of t') 
Mr. Atwood. The second will appea! 


issue. 4 


t 
ie 
re 


i 
| 


|. numerable chances for and 
-jiving another day, another 
.qhances are estimated statisti- 
[ at companies are formed to 
>} That is life insurance. The 
‘qnpany bets not on the life of 
Y yor that would be gambling; 
he aggregate life of ten thou- 
} correspond to the average 
f aman life, and that works out, 
* who fall short of the average 
o¢ by those who exceed it, and 
niverage. But any single life is 
(pure chance. And we know 
hit this fickle arbiter. There- 
ame superstitious. Belief in 
| ly universal religion. Luck is 
cance. The right thing happens 
nded. It strains a point to hap- 
yt happens in streaks, why it 
n2 to some than to others, why 
,(ew it happens importunately, 
q/stions one asks in a rhetorical 
eisno answer. Luck and genius 
5 aspects of the same thing. 
ys and genius happens, and 
» counting for them. 
, be a notorious saying about 
yeare that he was lucky. But 
same time said he was danger- 
n/ould mean that he sometimes 
h was true. He often failed. 
i appened he did not curse his 
»7 occurred to him that he had 
e.rong chance, and he went on 
obably in a case like his 
hhly developed intuition of the 
hice corresponding to a musical 
s tuition of harmony. The prin- 
yynony have been partially dis- 
erhythms of chance are still a 


| 
hit was chance, not luck, that 
\ this day to the edge of a small 
mt of the county courthouse 
2:1ctioneer was saying: 
jhousand! Three thousand! 
gand! T-h-r-e-e thous-a-n-d! 
und dollars for a first-class nail 
yzentlemen, it would fetch more 
the pound for junk. Three 

I hear one? Three thousand, 
c:? Going, at three One! 
; 3ir.”” 
¢ ironically to John. 
1e-thirty-one-thirty-one hun- 
|-I-hear-two? Do-I-hear-two? 
+70? Two over there! Now dol 
® Do-I-hear-three? Two-do-I- 


king at John, ‘ 
_ thirty-two. Are you all 
t-y-two, once. T-h-i-r-t-y- 
T-h-i-r-t-y-two for the third 


ed his head. 
| Three-I-have, three-I-have, 
)! T-h-i-r-t-y-three hundred dol- 
|)-to-date iron mill in the great 
ourgh. Thirty-three-hundred. 
‘yur? Four do I hear? Thirty- 
i three-thirty-three. Going at 
hundred. Going, once. Going, 
2 for the third and last time— 
tit young man over there. Now, 
she next property to be sold 
2 of the court is a nail mill as is 
as a capacity of A 

tae) his way through the 
w > 
I go to settle for this?” 
‘oneer eyed him suspiciously 
| 1 his cigar before speaking. 

2 you,” he squinted, ‘‘I’d try 
(the court.” 
he?” 
you seen him?” 


; 


hia 

/as no occasion.” 

‘»neer could not stand anything 
It made him sarcastic and 


ave been playing booby horse 
the court—if you have! Does 
und here know your figger to 


5 public auction, isn’t it?’’ John 


” 


operty was put up here for 


ight it,” said John. “Now I 
t. Is that clear? I want 
sh. Does that make it any 
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clearer? Whom shall I pay? That’s all I 
want to know.” 
The auctioneer saved his ego with a ges- 


ture of being exceedingly bored. He turned | 
to the bailiff at his side and wearily tore | 


frem his hands a large legal document. 

“‘T’ll read this,’”’ he said. ‘“‘Take him in 
to the clerk.’”” Then he resumed: “A nail 
mill as is a mill, gentlemen, particularly 
described, if we may read without further 
interruption, in terms as follows ¥ 

Half an hour later John walked out of the 
courthouse with title to a mill he had never 
seen, guaranteed by the bankruptcy court 
to exist in Twenty-ninth Street and to con- 
tain tools, machines, devices, and so forth, 
pertaining to the manufacture of cut-iron 
nails. It was one of four nail mills sold that 
day on the courthouse steps. 


“Can’t be much of a mill,’? mused John. | 
“Still, it doesn’t take much of a mill to be | 


worth thirty-three hundred dollars.”’ 

Not until long afterward, and then not 
very hard, did the incongruity of this trans- 
action strike his sense of humor. And, in 
fact, it was not as irrational as it might 
seem. He had to havea mill of some sort in 
which to place Thane. Nail mills were very 
cheap because they had increased too 
fast and were falling into bankruptcy. The 
other bidders undoubtedly were men who 
not only had examined the mill but who 
knew the state of the nail industry. It was 
not likely that they would overvalue the 
property; and he paid only one hundred 
dollars more than they had been willing to 
give for it. 

The next thing he did was to visit a law- 
yer whom he remembered favorably from 
slight acquaintance. That was Jubal 
Awns—two small black eyes in a big round 
head and a pleasant way of saying yes. 

John drew aslip of paper from his pocket. 
He wished to incorporate a company, to be 
styled the North American Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., with an authorized capital 
of a quarter of a million dollars and three 
incorporators—himself, the lawyer Awns 
and a man named Thane. 

“What is the business?’’ Awns asked. 

“Manufacturing,” said John. 

“Yes,” said Awns, ‘“‘but what do we 
manufacture? What is the property to be 
incorporated?”’ 

“*A nail mill, to begin with,” said John. 

“Where is it?”’ 

“Here in Pittsburgh. 
Street.” 

“That’s got me,” said Awns. “I can’t 
think of any nail mill in Thirty-ninth 
Street.” 

John looked at the bill of sale and im- 
proved the address without the slightest 
change of expression. 

““Twenty-ninth,”’ he said. 

The lawyer took the bill of sale, glanced 
at it, and gave John a curious look. 

*“Have you seen it?” 

“ce No.” 

“Bought it sight unseen?”’ 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“How much stock of this new company 
do you mean to issue?”’ 

‘Founders’ shares, or whatever they are, 
and then stock to myself for what I put 
in—the mill, the money to start with, and 
so on.” 

“Then why an authorized capital of a 
quarter of a million?” 

“Because I’m going into the iron and 
steel business,’’ said John. 

Awns studied him in silence. 

ou have quit with Gib at New Damas- 
cus?” 

“T’m out for myself,” said John. 

“All right,’’ said Awns. ‘‘Here’s for the 
Dierks American Manufacturing Company, 

td.’ 

They drew up papers. At the end of the 
business John asked: ‘‘ Will you take your 
fee in cash or stock?”’ 

Jubal Awns was amazed and somehow 
challenged too. He was ten years older 
than John, successful, shrewd, romantic. 
He loved to dramatize a matter and make 
unexpected decisions. 

Putting down the papers he got up and 
walked three times across the floor with an 
air of meditation. 

“T’ll take it in stock,” he said, “‘ provided 
I may incorporate all of your companies 
and take my fee that way each time.” 

They shook hands on it. 

It was late that afternoon when John and 
Thane together set out in a buggy from the 


Thirty-ninth 


hotel to inspect the mill. Thane was eager | 
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Your Grocer Knows the 
Quality of the McCray 


He installs a McCray because it serves you—keeps per: 
ishable foods pure, wholesome and tempting, preserves 
their original flavors, untainted and unimpaired. And it 
serves him equally well, eliminating loss through spoilage. 

Thousands and thousands of grocers have learned by 
experience that the McCray performs both these services 
efficiently and economically. 

No matter what your refrigerator need may be there is 
a McCray to suit that need. We make refrigerators for 
hotels, clubs, hospitals and institutions, as well as homes, 
grocery stores and markets. The same enduring quality 
marks them all. McCray is the recognized standard among 
refrigerators, a reputation won in our third-of-a-century de- 
votion to fine refrigerator building. 


The McCray construction maintains a constant cir- 
culation of cold dry air, and a uniformly low temperature. 
The sturdy walls with their perfect insulation are built to 
retain the cold and repel the warmth of outside air. The 
{ ice consumption is exceedingly low, as any McCray user 
will tell you. 


We make refrigerators for every home—from $30 up. 
Outside icing arrangement, originated by McCray, available 
on any residence model. The McCray is adaptable for 
mechanical refrigeration, if desired. We build to order 
equipment for exceptional needs. 

Clip and mail the coupon for Free Book. Check the 
kind of refrigerator you’re interested in and we'll gladly 
suggest equipment to meet your specific needs. 


ae ie McCray Refrigerator Co. 


FOR RESIDENCES 


1 | 
FOR HOTELS, CLUBS 
AND INSTITUTIONS » 


2312 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


= Salesrooms in all Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory) 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 

2312 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book and 

further information about the kind of refrig- 

erators checked. 

( ) Markets ( ) Grocers ( 

(.) Florists ( ) Residences. 


) Hotels, etc. 
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A das eeport -bed 


so comfortable youll never 
have to count sheep 


A beautiful loungy 
davenport — deep 
and luxurious 


The bed pulls out easily 
and quickly 


A full-sized guest-bed with 
genuine box-springs 


Most davenport beds use 
y flat springs in order to fold 
} up 

Royal has a wonderful box- 
spring bed, with four times 
the usual number of small 
yielding coil wire springs 


How a new kind of box-spring 
guest-bed in the Royal Easy 
Davenport brings on restful 
slumber with amazing quickness 


When you buy a davenport with a self-con- 
tained bed, you buy it knowing that someone 
will sleep in it. Then why not pick out one 
worthy of a guest — one as sleep-inviting as 
the finest regular bed? 

Give them box-springs —there’s nothing 
quite so comfortable to sleep on. And box- 
springs are exactly what Royal has! —an all- 
important feature not found in other daven- 
ports, regardless of price. 


No Sacrifice of Beauty or Comfort 


Royal has proved that beauty and luxury of 
a davenport need not be sacrificed for the 
sake of its bed feature. Nor does the gener- 
ous, restful comfort of its concealed bed need 
to be skimped or slighted for sheer beauty 
and luxury of the davenport. During the 
day, no one would ever suspect that within 
your loungy, inviting Royal was a real full- 
sized guest-bed —so deeply do you sink in 
luxurious cushions. 

Quickly, easily, silent as night itself, it be- 
comes the most comfortable bed you ever 
slept in. Box-spring comfort! And in a most 
convenient cedar-cover chest beneath you may 
keepyour pillows and bed coverings sweet, un- 
rumpled and ready to lay. Royal isa guest-bed 
you'll be proud to offer your closest friends. 


Dealers everywhere are now showing Royals 
in beautiful mohairs, velours, tapestries and 
leathers, at prices no higher than you pay for 
bed davenports with flat cot-springs. 


Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. 
27 Chicago Street, Sturgis, Mich. 


You know, you can now 
buy a Royal suite—dav- 
enport, rocker and easy 
chair with upholstery to 
match 
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and communicative. He had not been tak- 
ing it easy. He evidently had visited all 
the big mills in and around Pittsburgh. He 
had seen some new practice and much that 
was bad, and had got a lot of ideas. He 
had informed himself as to the conditions of 
labor. Here and there he had found a man 
he meant to pick up. 

And all the time John’s heart was sink- 
ing. As they turned into Twenty-ninth 
Street the eight stacks of the Keystone Iron 
Works rose in their eyes. No other iron- 
working plant was visible in the vicinity, 
and as John, looking for his nail mill, began 
to slow up, Thane leaped to the notion that 
the Keystone was their goal. 

‘*She’s a whale!”’ he said enthusiastically, 
but with no sound of awe. John gave him a 
squinting glance. 

“Would you tackle that?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said Thane, “‘then that ain’t it.’ 
In his tone was a sense of disappointment, 
that answered John’s question. Of course 
he would tackle it! 

They drove slowly past the Keystone, 
past dump heaps, sand lots, a row of 
unpainted, upside-down boxes called houses, 
and came at length to a group of rude 
sheds, one large one and four small ones. 
One of the small ones, open in front like a 
woodshed, was filled with empty nail kegs 
in tiers. 

The front door of the big central shed 
was propped shut with an iron bar. John 
kicked it away, pulled the door open and 
they went in. A figure rose out of the dim- 
ness, asking, ‘‘What d’ye want?” 

““Are you Coleman’s caretaker?”’ John 
asked. Coleman was the name of the 
bankrupt. 

“Yep,” said the man. 

So this was the mill. 

“We've bought him out,”’ said John. 
‘“Want to have a look at the plant.” 

“Help yourself.” 

They walked about silently on the 
earthen, scrap-littered floor. A nail mill, as 
nail mills were at that time, was not much 
to look at, and a cold iron-working plant of 
any kind has a begone, extinct appearance. 
Thane had never seen a cold mill. He was 
horribly depressed. Gradually their eyes 
grew used to the dimness. The equipment 
consisted of an overloaded driving engine, 
one small furnace for heating iron bars, a 
train of rolls for reducing the bars to sheets 
the thickness of nails, and five automatic 
machines for cutting nails from the sheet 
like cookies, all in bad to fair condition. 

““Won’t look so sad when you get her 
hot and begin to turn her over,” said John. 

Thane said nothing. Having examined 
the machinery and the furnace thought- 
fully he stood for a long time surveying the 
mill as a whole. There was no inventory to 
speak of. The raw material, which was bar 
iron bought outside, had been worked up 
clean. They looked into the small sheds 
and then it began to be dark. As they drove 
away Thane spoke. It was the first word 
he had uttered. 

“When do we start up?”’ 

“Right away,” said John. “‘I’ll contract 
some iron tomorrow.” 

“Give me a couple of weeks,” said Thane. 
““There’s a lot to be done to that place.” 

“What?” 

“‘She’s all upside down,” he said. ‘“‘The 
stuff ain’t moving right. No wonder they 
had to shut up.” 

That night at supper Agnes questioned 
her puddler. 

“What is your mill like?”’ 

““A one-horse thing.”’ 

His manner was preoccupied and she 
let him alone. After supper he went to his 
room, removed his coat, waistcoat, collar 
and shoes and sat with his feet in the 
window, thinking. 

They had three rooms—two bed cham- 
bers and a living room between. She sat 
in the middle room sewing, with a view of 
him through the door, which he left ajar. 
He did not move, except to refill and light 
his pipe. He was still there, slowly receding 
beyond the veil of smoke, when she re- 
tired. Before he went to bed the little nail 
mill was all made over and the stuff was 
moving right. 

Thane at this time was twenty-five. He 
had lived nearly all his life in the iron mill at 


| New Damascus. He could not remember a 
_ time when its uproar and smells were not 


familiar to his senses. His mother died when 
he was three. He was the only child. Then 
his father, who was a puddler and loved 
him fiercely, began to take him to the mill. 
It was a wonderful nursery. When the 
shift was daytime he was the puddler’s 
mascot and playmate. At night he slept 


on a pallet in some gloom-h 
from which he could al ae 
cally transfigured in the glare 
nace. Then he went to schogj 
all his playtime in the mill, 4 
it never failed him. When - 
enough to carry water he got 
nineteen he became his father’s 
delighted to vie with him jin th 
pig iron and scrap he could lifj 
into the maw of the furnace, | 


stood granted. He was the } 
in the mill. 

He had it in his hands. Of iro 
ing, shaping and compelling it, | 
kind of tactile understanding aj 
of paint or clay or any plastic 
seemed to think with his hanc 
mysterious gift, and leaves it oy 
der whether the brain made] 
or the hand the brain. Besides th 
knowledge that belongs to the 
possessed a natural sense of mer\ 
a naive way of taking nothing | 
because it happened so to be, | 
was to be revealed. It was Joh) 


' XXIT 


HILE Thane was thinking} 
the nail mill in order, Johr; 
the hotel lobby, with his feet in t} 
gnawing a cigar, was reflecting | 


automatic machines for a long ‘i 
had recently appeared a maij 
displaced all others because it) 
nail complete, head and all, in oi 
was very fast. This machine, ciii 
denly into use; had caused an o 

tion of. nails. ice h 


there. The Twenty-ninth Street 
to buy its iron. The probability 1 
it at a profit was nil. ; 

His meditations carried him fi 
night. The lights were put ous 
he sat with his feet in the windo1 
reflecting, dreaming, with a rex 
receptive mind. An idea came tl 
will be important to consider } 
idea was, for it became afterwari 
pattern. It had the audacity of 
plicity. He would combine the \ 
making industry in his North 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
duction could be suited to demai 
price of nails could be advanced ti 
evel. 


fifteen thousand dollars. Mayb) 
be stretched to twenty. In his } 
Gib, selling rails, he had aequut 
cellaneous lot of very cheap al 
speculative railroad shares, som() 
were beginning to have value. B 
thousand dollars would be th 
measurement, and to think of st 
with that amount of capital 
control of the nail-making indus 
perhaps half a million dollars, § 
glance fantastic. But it needs 1! 
a glance. One’s capital may ex} 
idea. And besides, John alrea‘ 
stood the art of finance. et 

Leaving the Twenty-ninth St? 
in Thane’s hands, with funds for? 
ing it, he consulted with Jubal 
set out the next morning on h 
The nail makers were responsi 
obvious reason—they were all losit! 
In a short time John laid befor! 
sheaf of papers. y 

“There’s the child,” he said. | 
it ” t« ! 


He had got options in writing? 
important nail mill in the cow 
one. The owners agreed tos 
North American Manufacturing 
Ltd., taking in payment either’ 
preferred shares at their pleasv: 
inducement to take pref St 
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mare so often to Wood Street and from one 
bank to another in a zigzag course that the 
animal came to know the stops by heart, 
made them automatically, and could not 
be made to go in a straight line through this 
lane of money doors. 

The bankers were a tough-minded group. 
They had to be. Nobody was quite safe. 
A man with a record for sanity would 
suddenly lose his balance and cast away the 
substance of certainty to pursue a vision. 
The effort to adapt the Bessemer steel 
process to American conditions was an irre- 
sistible road to ruin. That process was pro- 
ducing amazing results in Europe, but in 
this country it was bewitched with per- 
versity, and it looked as if the English and 
German manufacturers would walk away 
with the steel age. Fortunes were still 
being swallowed up in snail-shaped vessels 
called converters, not unlike the one Aaron 
had built at New Damascus twenty-five 
years before. Of all the bankers in Wood 
Street the toughest minded was Lemuel 
Slaymaker. 

** All the same,” said Awns, ‘“‘I’d try him 
first. His name would put it through, and 
he loves a profit.” 

Awns knew him. They went together to 
see him. Slaymaker saluted Awns and ac- 
knowledged his introduction of Mr. John 
Breakspeare. not otherwise nor more than 
by turning slowly in his chair and staring 
at them. He had a large white face, pale 
blue eyes and red, close-cropped hair. The 
impression he made was one of total sphe- 
ricity. There was no way to take hold of 
him. No thought or feeling projected. 

John laid out his plan, producing the 
papers as exhibits A, B, C in the appropri- 
ate places. Lastly he produced data on the 
nail trade, showing the amount of nails 
consumed in the country and the normal 
rate of annual increase with the growth of 
population, together with a carefully devel- 
oped estimate of the combine’s profits at 
various prices per keg. When he had fin- 
ished the idea was lucid, complete in every 
part and self-evident. Therein lay the 
secret of his extraordinary power of persua- 
sion. He seemed never to argue his case. 
He expressed no opinion of his own to be 
combated. He merely laid down a state of 
facts with an air of looking at them from 
the other man’s point of view. 

““And what you want is a bank to guar- 
antee this scheme,” said Slaymaker. ‘‘ You 
want a bank to guarantee that if these peo- 
ple want cash instead of stock the cash will 
be forthcoming.” 

This was the first word he had spoken. 
The papers he had not even glanced at. 
They lay on his desk as John had placed 
them. 

“That’s it,’ said John. ‘Guarantee it. 
Very little cash will be required.” 

“How do you say that?” 

“To make them want stock instead of 
eash,”’ said John, “‘you have only to engage 
brokers to make advance quotations for the 
stock, here and in Philadelphia, at, say, par 
for the preferred and fifty for the common. 
If you do not know brokers who can do that 
I will find them. The scheme is sound. The 
stock will pay dividends from the start. 
A bank might very well speak a good word 
for it here and there. The public will want 
some of the stock.” 

Slaymaker gazed at a corner of the ceil- 
ing and twiggled his foot. Then suddenly 
he turned his back on them. 

“Leave the papers,” he said, “‘and see 
me at this time tomorrow.” 

When they were in the street again Awns 
said: ‘You got him.” 

And so the infant trust was born, first of 
its kind, first of a giant brood. Biologically 
they were all alike, but with evolution their 
size increased prodigiously. The swaddling 
clothes of this one would not have patcnec 
the eye of a twentieth-century specimen 
delivered in Wall Street. 

Slaymaker’s lawyers and Jubal Awns 
together verified all the agreements. The 
stock of the N. A. M. Co., Ltd., was in- 
creased enough to make sure there would 
be plenty to go around. Slaymaker took 
a large amount for banker’s fees, John took 
a block for promoter’s services and another 
block for the Twenty-ninth Street mill, 
thelawyerstook some, and a certain amount 
was set aside for Thane—for Agnes, really. 
John was elected president and the com- 
bine was launched. Before the day came 
on which the options of purchase were to 
to be exercised the preferred stock was 
publicly quoted at 105 and the common 
stock at 55, and there were symptoms of 
public interest in its possibilities. As John 
predicted, nearly all the nail manufacturers 
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elected to take stock in the new company 
with Slaymaker’s name behind it. 

Everyone at length was more enthusias- 
tic than John. He kept thinking of that 
phrase in the contract with Gib—‘‘unless 
the party of the second part wishes to sell 
nails at a lower price to the trade.’”’ No one 
else had noticed it, not even Slaymaker. 
Nobody else would have had any misgiv- 
ings about it. Who could imagine, as 
Awns said, that a man would undersell 
his own contract? There is a law of self- 
interest one takes for granted. 
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eee had been reporting laconically 
on the Twenty-ninth Street mill. It 
now was in action and the nails were piling 
up. John had not been out to see it. Their 
contacts had become irregular; generally 
they met by accident in the hotel lobby, 
rarely in the dining room. This was owing 
partly to John’s absorption in his scheme 
and partly to the resolve he had made to 
avoid Agnes. He had not once been close 
enough to speak to her since that morning 
when his haggard own self met his anti- 
self in the mirror, saying: ‘She is his.” 

The only way he could put her out of his 
mind at all was to involve himself in diffi- 
culties. Trouble was a cave of refuge. In 
business he preferred the hazardous alter- 
native; he seemed to seek those situations 
in which thé chance is all or none. This 
made his ways uncanny. Luck seems to 
favor one who doesn’t care. Or it may be 
that one who doesn’t care sees more clearly 
than the rest, being free of fear. 

“Better come and sight it,’ said Thane 
one morning in the lobby. “I’m worried 
where to put the nails.” 

“We'll go now,” said John. “Anyhow 
I want to talk to you. I don’t know about 
this Twenty-ninth Street mill. It’s a poor 
layout. Maybe we’d better shut it up. 
Now don’t get uneasy. Wait till I’m 
through. The company—and, by the way, 
you are a director and there’s some stock 
in your name. I'll tell you more about 
that later. Well, as I was saying, we’ve 
bought nearly all the nail mills in the coun- 
try. The idea is to combine the nail indus- 
try in one organization and put it back on a 
paying basis. I want you to go around with 
me and havea look at mills. Some of them 
we'll throw away. The trouble was too 
many of them.” 

He went on talking to take up Thane’s 
injured silence. That he was a director in 
the company, that he had stock in it, that 
his salary was to be doubled—none of this 
availed against the puddler’s pride in what 
he had done with the Twenty-ninth Street 
mill. The thought of now shutting it up 
hurt him in his middle. John on his side 
was disappointed in Thane’s inability to 
rise to an opportunity. So they came to 
the mill. 

“Sounds busy,” said John. 

Thane held his thoughts. 

On beholding the scene of action within, 
almost at a glance, John placed the pud- 
dler where he belonged. Here was the 
work of a master superintendent. Nothing 
was as it had been except the engine and 
furnace. Everything else had been re- 
located with one aim in view, which was to 
eliminate all unnecessary human motion 
and shorten the train of events from the 
raw material straight through to the fin- 
ished nail packed in the keg and stored. 
Besides the physical achievement, which 
alone was very notable, there was’a subtle 
psychic relation between Thane and his 
men. They worked on their toes and liked 
doing it for him. 

“Shake,” said John, holding out his 
hand. ‘‘No, we won’t shut her up. We'll 


take her as a pattern. If you ean do this | 


with all the mills, we’ll walk away with it. 
Have you figured your costs? They must 
be fine.” 

“In my head,” said Thane. 

They stood at a little greasy box desk 
screwed to the wall under a window dim 
with cobwebs. 

*‘T’ll show you how to figure them,” said 
John. “Iron, so much; fuel, so much; kegs, 
so much; oil, and so forth, so much; wear 
and tear of tools and plant, so much; 
labor, so much; total, so much. Then kegs 
of nails, so many. Divide that by that and 
you have the cost per keg. Let’s see how 
it will work out.” 

It worked out nearly as Thane had it in 
his head, and John was sentimental with 
pride and satisfaction. 

““Come on,” he said impatiently. ‘Leave 
a man in charge of this, and we'll see the 
other mills.” 
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Starting with more than sixty mills, 
they scrapped twenty outright, saving only 
their contracts, raw material and stock on 
hand; others they consolidated. In the 
end they had fifty well-equipped plants 
strategically placed to supply the trade by 
the shortest routes. They had all to be 
overhauled according to Thane’s ideas. He 
turned the Twenty-ninth Street plant into 
a training station and sent men from there 
to work the other mills. It was a large and 
complicated program. He carried it through 
so skillfully that he was appointed vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, and 
John was free to organize the company’s 
business and function executively. 

He raised the price of nails twenty-five 
cents at a time, until he had increased it 
seventy-five cents per keg. At that price 
there was a good profit. Thane was stead- 
ily reducing costs by improving plant 
practice, and that increased profits in an- 
other way. A dividend was paid on the 
preferred stock in the third month. The 
omens were fine. Still John was uneasy. 
No New Damascus nails had been received 
under their contract with Enoch. The mak- 
ing of nails had not stopped at New Damas- 
cus; he made sure of that. No New Da- 
mascus nails were coming on the market 
either, for John knew everything about the 
trade. Then what was to be expected? 

The answer when it came did not sur- 
prise him. He had guessed it already. One 
day the nail market was knocked in the 
head. Enoch was offering nails to the hard- 
ware trade at a price seventy cents under 
the combine’s price. That meant he was 
selling them for twenty-five cents a keg 
less than the combine had agreed to pay 
him for his whole output. He had never 
tendered one ten-penny nail on that con- 
tract. Instead, working his plant at high 
speed, he had accumulated thousands of 
kegs expressly for the irrational purpose of 
casting them suddenly on sale to break the 
combine’s market, John Breakspcare’s 
market, Aaron’s market! John was the 
only person who understood it. Everyone 
else was dazed. 

Slaymaker sent for John. 

““What’s the matter with that man at 
New Damascus?” 

“He’s out of his mind,” said John. 

“Better buy him up at his own price,” 
said Slaymaker. ‘‘That’s what he wants.” 

John knew better. However, to satisfy 
Slaymaker, he sent Awns to see Enoch 
again. 

“You’re right,” Awns reported. “The 
old man is clean crazy. He won’t sell at 
any price. All he would do was to point to 
that stipulation in the contract and laugh 
at me.” 

The combine stood aside until the trade 
had absorbed the New Damascus nails, and 
then tried to go on without reducing its 
own price; but the trade became very ugly 
about it, the combine began to be de- 
nounced, and Congress, hearing from the 
farmers, threatened to take the import 
duty off nails and let the foreign product in. 
The combine had to let down the price and 
wait. 

Three months later the preposterous act 
was repeated, Enoch flooding the market 
with nails at fifty cents a keg less than 
the combine’s price. There was no doubt 


_ this time that he was selling nails at a 


ruinous loss, and everyone’s amazement 
grew. Only John knew why he did it. 

The combine was now in a very awkward 
dilemma. If it met Enoch’s price it not 
only would be selling its own nails at a loss, 
but selling them at a price far below that at 


| which it was obliged to take Enoch’s entire 
| output in case he should choose to deliver 


to the combine instead of selling direct to 
the trade. 
“‘Whipsawed,” said John to Awns, “if 


| you know what that means.”’ 


For the N. A. M. Co., Ltd., from then on 
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bine could wait for. He was very rich— 
nobody knew how rich—and nail making 
after all was a small part of his business. 
Under these unnatural circumstances John 
won the incognizable Slaymaker’s glassy 
admiration, for in trouble he was dogged 
and enormously resourceful. 
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stock again. You’ll be bankrupt a year from 
now. 

Tillinghast treated John not as if John 
had adopted him but as if he had adopted 
John, and his attitude about the steel plant 
was one of high professional authority. It 
took six months to make the changes. 
Then they fired up. The first run was good 
steel, the second was poor, the third was 
good and the fourth was bad. They got so 
far that the steel made from the raw iron 
of one furnace would always be good. When 
they took the molten iron from two or more 
furnaces successively the results went askew 
again. Tillinghast cooed when the steel was 
good and was silent when it was bad. He 
could not deny that they were baffled, and 
John had sunk two-thirds of everything he 
owned. 

Thane was a constant onlooker. He 
looked hard and saw everything. 

“Tt ain’t what you do to it afterward,” 
he said, breaking a long silence. ‘‘That’s 
the same every time. It’s back of that. 
It’s in the furnace.” 

“Well, suppose it is,” said John. ‘“‘ What 
are you going to do about it?” 

“Mix it,’’ said Thane. 

“Mix what?” 

“The molten iron from the blast furnaces 
before it goes to the steel converter.” 

“What will you mix it with?” 

“With itself,’ said Thane. ‘Ore’s vari- 
ous, ain’t it? Pig iron as comes from ore is 
various, ain’t it? That’s why you puddle it 
so as to make it all the same, like wrought 
iron’s got to be. Here you take a run of 
stuff from this furnace and one from that 
furnace and it ain’t the same because it 
ain’t been puddled, but you run it into that 
converter thing and think it’s got to come 
out all one kind of steel. It won’t.” 

“How can you mix six or eight tons of 
molten iron?” John asked. 

“There’s got to be some way,’ Thane 
answered. 

Tillinghast was deaf. It didn’t make 
sense to John. Yet Thane kept saying 
“Mix it,’’ until they were sick of hearing 
him; and the steel persisted in being varia- 
ble until they were desperate. 

“Well, mix it then,’ said John. “If you 
know how, mix it.” 

Thereupon Thane built the first mixer, 
an enormous, awkward tank or vat resting 
on rollers that rocked and jigged the fluid 
iron. Now they started the blast furnaces 
again and molten iron in equal quantities 
from all three was run into this mixer and 
sloshed around. From there it went to the 
converter. After two or three trials they 
began to get and continued to get steel that 
was both good and invariable. And that 
was eureka! 

They tried the steel in every possible way 
and it was all that steel should be and is. 
They fed it to those fastidious German wire- 
drawing machines and they loved it. Never 
again would it be necessary. to import 
German or English steel to make wire, or 
German wire to make nails. They had it. 

John formed a new company. Slay- 
maker came in. The men from whom John 
had taken the plant got stock for their 
interest. A large block was allotted to 
Thane for his mixer. John had the con- 
trolling interest. It was named the Amer- 
ican Steel Company. But John and Thane 
between them spoke of it as the Agnes 
Plant. 

“Let’s call it that for luck,” said John. 

Thane made no reply. Hcwever, the 
next time he referred to it he called it so. 
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NE evening Thane and John were sit- 

ting together in one of their friendly 
silences, after supper, in the hotel lobby. 
Thane cleared his throat. 

“We've got a house, Agnes and me,” he 
said. As there was no immediate comment 
he added: ‘‘I suppose you won’t be lone- 
some here alone. We don’t seem to visit 
much anyhow.” 

John said it was very nice that they had 
a house. He hoped they would be comfort- 
able. Had they got everything they needed? 
He did not ask where the house was or 
when they should move; and that was all 
they said about it. 

No, John would not be lonesome. There 
was another word for it and he couldn’t 
remember what it was. Although he saw 
her very seldom and then only at a dis- 
tance, or when he passed her by chance in 
the hotel and they exchanged remote greet- 
ings, still just living under the same roof 
with her had become a fact that deeply per- 
tained to his existence. How much he had 
made of it unconsciously he did not realize 
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Note the Men 


You meet everywhere today 


They are fighting film on teeth 


You see glistening teeth everywhere 
today. Not with women only, but with 
men—even with men who smoke. 


They are brushing teeth in a new 
way. They combat the dingy film. It 
is so the world over—in some 50 na- 
tions; and largely by dental advice. 


If you admire those whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth, learn how folks get them 
by this delightful test. 


Film dims the teeth 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. So 
does tobacco. Then it 
forms the basis of 
dingy coats. Tartar is 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 


ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on modern 
research. _These two great film de- 
stroyers were embodied in it. 


That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
To millions ef homes the world over 
it has brought a new dental era. 


Other new factors 


Research also proved that other ef- 
fects were essential. So Pepsodent 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
théessaliva. gi hat “1s 
there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and 


based on film. 


Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 


removes it without harmful 
Its polishing agent is 
Never 


scouring. 
far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


form acids. 


Those are Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting 


ments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it, and 
they cause many serious troubles, local 
and internal. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing, mostly due to film. So dental 
science saw that this film must be 
fought. 


After long research, two ways were 
found. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 


Able authorities proved these meth- 


PapsadéeAt 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, free from harmful 
| grit. Now advised by leading dentists 
the world over. 


agents in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepso- 
dent multiplies their power. 


You'll clearly see 


You can see and feel the Pepsodent 
results. After a week’s use-you never 
can doubt that you need it. And you 
will want all in your family to share 
in its benefits. 


Send for the 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 


Do this for your teeth’s sake. Cut 


out coupon now. 


apres Tube Free aa 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 814, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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RELL ks 


BUT TONLESS! 


See these garments at your fa- 
vorite dealer’s today. He can get 
them for you. It has been a big 
job to keep dealers stocked up 
this Spring, but if you have any 
difficulty in getting just what 
you want, we will be glad to see 
that you are supplied, delivery 
free anywhere in the United 
States. In ordering, please state 
size and enclose remittance to 
our millat Albany. Send for free 
catalog illustrating complete 
line of Hatchway No-Button 
Union Suits and Hatch One But- 
ton Union Suits photographed 
on live models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, 
$2, $3, $5. (The $5 garment is 
all silk.) 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 

Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, 
$3, $3.50. 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


OT a single button, front or back; not 
one unnecessary trouble-maker in its 
entire design; nothing but ease and com- 
fort and freedom from annoyance—that’s 


the 


HATCHWAY 


NO-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


It’s difficult to realize, until you actually 
see this new kind of underwear with your 
own eyes. See it now at any good store. 
It is designed to conform perfectly to the 
lines of your body. It has to be that way 
without a single button to pull and stretch 
it into shape. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are interested in stock- 


ing Hatchway No-Button Union Suits, or ask to have our repre- 
sentative call. In certain localities exclusive agencies are open 
to the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CoO., Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Toronto, Canada, Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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until they were gone. Thereafter as he 
turned in at the door he had always the 
desolate thought, “‘She is not here!’”’ in- 
stead of that other thought so long cher- 
ished, “‘She lives here,” together with a 
satisfying sense of her imminence. 

His habits changed. He began to spend 
his nights outside, whereas before almost 
without knowing why he passed most of 
his leisure within the walls that contained 
them both. He had believed he could feel 
her presence; that he knew when she was 
out or in, and sometimes even what she 
was doing at a given moment. Now there 
was only emptiness. The rooms in which he 
had settled them were open to transients. 
He thought of taking them for himself. 
But he didn’t. On coming to do it he 
couldn’t. 

From time to time Thane hinted they 
would like to see him at the house. For 
some reason it seemed hard for him to come 
out with a direct invitation. However, he 
did at last. 

““Mrs. Thane wants you up to supper,” 
he said abruptly. 

“Thanks,” said John. ‘I’m ashamed of 
myself, tell her. I’ll stop in some evening.” 

“You don’t know where it is,’’ said 
Thane. 

““That’s so. Tell me how to find it.” 

He wrote the directions down. Still it 
was most indefinite. Some evening meant 
nothing at all. Thane took him by the 
shoulders and regarded him with an expres- 
sion that John avoided. 

“‘And I want you to come,”’ he said, with 
slow emphasis on the first pronoun. ‘‘To- 
morrow.” 

“All right,” said John. ‘‘Meet me at the 
office and I’ll go with you.”’ 

It was a small house in a poor street, 
saved only by some large old trees. This 
surprised John because Thane’s income 
was enough to enable them to live in a very 
nice way, in moderate luxury even. He 
was still more surprised at the indecorative 
simplicity of its furnishings. Thane’s na- 
ture was not parsimonious. He would not 
have stinted her. Then why had they set 
up a household more in keeping with the 
status of a first-rate puddler than with that 
of the vice president of a flourishing nail 
trust, receiving in salary and dividends 
more than twenty thousand a year? Yet 
simple, even commonplace as everything 
was, there was evidence of taste beyond 
anything Thane would have been likely to 
et So it must have been Agnes who 
did it. 

The first thing Thane did on entering 
was to remove his collar and place it con- 
spicuously on a table in the hallway by the 
foot of the staircase. 

“T forget that if I don’t see it going out,”’ 
he said. 

He unbuttoned the neck of his shirt, 
breathed and looked around with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“Tt beats living at a hotel,’ he said, 
opening the door into a little front sitting 
room for John to see. ‘‘The only thing I 
picked out,”’ he said, ‘‘was that big chair,”’ 
referring to an enormous structure of hick- 
ory and rush that filled all one corner of the 
room. “I’ll show you upstairs,” he added. 
Coming to his own room he said: ‘This 
ain’t much to look at, but that ain’t what 
it’s for. Nobody sees it.”’ 

It was furnished with a simple cot, an- 
other hickory chair and a plain pine table. 
On the table was a brass lamp ready to be 
lighted; also, tobacco jar, matches, some 
technical books, mechanical drawings, 
pencils and paper. At the other end of the 
hall Thane stopped before a closed door. 

‘*She’s downstairs,’”’ he said, at the same 
time knocking. He opened it softly, say- 
ing: “‘This is hers.” 

John got a glimpse of a little white bed, 
a white dressing table, some white chairs 
and two tiny pictures on the wall. A nun’s 
chamber could hardly have been more 
austere. He turned away. At the head of 
the staircase he looked back. Thane had 
momentarily forgotten him and was still 
standing on the threshold of the little 
white room gazing into it. Suddenly he 
remembered John, closed the door gently 
and joined him. 

““We’ll see about supper,” he said, lead- 
ing the way through the sitting room into 
the next one, where the table was spread. 

Just then Agnes appeared from the 
kitchen, bearing a tray. John had another 
Her appearance made an unex- 
pected contrast, so striking as to be almost 
theatrical. She wore a dainty apron. Be- 
hind the apron was an elaborate toilet. She 
was exquisite, lovely. His first thought was 


Marc} 


i 


that she had prepared this effe 
Yet he noticed that Thane was 
least surprised. He looked at 
taking it all for granted, as if thj 
her normal aspect; and so it wg 
She shook hands with John, } 
was a little too cordial. 
“Supper is quite ready,” 
‘Please sit down.”’ She had ger 


food. 

“Nothing fried?” he said, 

“Shall I fry you something?” 
“Tt won’t take a minute.” 

Her tone puzzled John. It ex 
tience, readiness, even tractabilj 
submissiveness was in a subtle 
itly denied. 

“*T was only fooling,” Thane; 

He whetted the carving knife ¢ 
for a feat of precision, ran his ¢ 
the edge and applied it to the ro, 
extremely deft effect. 

“Did you buy the house?” J 
“It’s very charming.” ) 
The note failed. He felt A 

at him. 

“Rent it,’ said Thane. “} 
thought we’d better rent a whi 
as we’d want another shape of h 
ward. I want her to get a girl, 
there ain’t nothing for a girl to | 

There was a silence. John dic 
which side to take. He spoke hi 
food. | 

“Mr. Thane tells me you als 
the hotel,” she said. | 

“You get tired of it,” Johr 
absently. 

He was wondering what to n\ 
fact that they were Mr. and M 
other. Twice he had been at t 
calling her Agnes. He wished 


ing a challenge she met his ga. 
and utterly baffled his curios? 
time he could not be sure. A ke 
dom was in her eyes that had 

there before. It might be only t) 
on her guard, knowing the sec 
after. 

Conversation suffered many la 
seemed so little they could talk 
the three of them had in con 
reminiscent, and reminiscences 1) 
After supper they sat as far apé 
persons could in the small fi 
Thane in his big chair, 
chair with some needlework ove 
head was bent. Her knees we) 
The men were fascinated by 
delicate, tantalizing, puncturing 
her needle, and in the marginof J 
was exactly all she meant to b 
small silk-clad ankle and slip 
_ “We are very quiet,”’ she sai! 
ing up. 

At that John began to 1 
Thane—of his work and the geni} 
in it, of the methods he had evo 
things he had invented, of his w 
men and what a brilliant futu! 
Agnes listened attentively, ev! 
as he could see, but made no 
and Thane, sinking lower and l/ 
chair, became intolerably embar 
stopped it by beginning of a 
talk about John. He knew mucl 
John’s work, however, than « 
about his. For that reason thi 
fell into generalities and was no} 
vincing. Agnes listened for a/ 
became restive. Suddenly sh 
needlework away and asked | 
would like refreshments. John 
the time. It was past eleven (| 
he arose to go. Thane woul 
tained him; Agnes politely reg 
he had to go so soon, Still, whel 
hands with him at the door f 
was spontaneous and warm and 
him to come again. ; 

John walked about in the % 


& 


any mind at all. When his th 
came coherent he found hims 
‘No, they are not man and wife 
strangers. I wonder what ao 
house. Why does she do it? W 
do it?” 

Why did she? 
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HEN John was gone 
without speaking, went 
front room, and sat at a little 
in a large black book. That W 
thing she did each day. 
(Continued on Page 14 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ch, mysteriously averse. 
midly he stood behind her 
ough to have touched her, as 
do if only he dared. He 
hands, turning them in the 
at himself, downward, and 
» with a sense of incongruity. 
je was as untouchable as a 
ar way of dressing so elabo- 
once an insurmountable bar- 
jyiddening provocation. Never 
‘jn less formidable attire, not 
kfast. Her morning gowns 
jjing in quite another way. 
s¢7as to put him on his sense of 
should happen that he came 
| tedly she was always in her 
‘}hen she appeared it was like 
shment was her armor. It was 
4) never slipped. Yet the need 
y in those moments, such as 
;feeling for her broke down his 
ved him toward her in spite of 


‘not often. It had happened 
‘nes since the first night in the 
jafter supper she met his im- 
king at him with such scorn 
yen horror, that his desir> in- 
lysed and left him aching cold. 
3 as black a beast as hers. 

y time after that they had no 
ch other, almost no way of 


‘implications of conduct. She 
idly and began to talk to him 
f, about his work, and grad- 
‘themselves. It was she who 
cing a house. She chose it, 
ings that went into it, ordered 
if their twain existence within 


‘spending more money, telling 

\h he made and how well they 

having more. She was firm in 

*, asking him only if he were 
and he was. 

‘thing she would freely spend 


al life whatever. She never 
ne. Twice in a year they had 
ay, and nowhere else. Except 
jing frustrations of his impulse 
vhich left him each time worse 
iis pride and filled with rage, 
| 1f-abomination, he was happy. 
en standing there back of her 
‘long that he began to wonder 
ware of his presence, when she 


he said in a quick, sharp tone. 
d, with the look of a man 
anly hollow. His pride saved 
at a word he turned and went 
ien his footsteps were near the 
te “Good night.’’ Apparently 
‘ear her. At least he did not 


on writing. 
| book was the ledger of her 
mey. Each night she wrote it 
jwas first a record of all the 
ven from Thane. Then there 
of all expenditures, under two 
ey spent for household pur- 
ed, and money spent upon her- 
les, and so on, unitemized. At 
ich month against her personal 
_was entered, “‘Item, to Agnes, 
50.” If her personal expendi- 
ed her wage credit she wrote 
excess: “‘Balance owing Alex- 
», to be accounted for.” 
She would have a fortune of 
“hen she would return every- 
Aspent above her wages. That 
te record said. Anyone could 
slance. The book was always 
om the desk. Perhaps covertly 
te would have the curiosity to 
and see what she was doing. 
id and he never knew. She 
ourse sometime to tell him. 
he point of not telling him? 
.t, and the longer she put it off 
ficult it was, for a reason she 
face. She would not face it for 
tue. But even more she feared 
be true. 
ars that what went on in that 
much an enigma to Thane as 
}d nobody could answer John’s 
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question ‘‘Why does she do it?” for Agnes 
concealed that from herself. 
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HANE became vice president also of 

the American Steel Company. Its ca- 
pacity was greater than the need was for 
wire to make nails. For this reason the 
N. A. M. Co., Ltd. enlarged its scope and 
began to make steel wire for all purposes, 
especially for that distinctively American 
product called barbed wire, which ran the 
first year into thousands of miles of farm 
fencing. It was cheaper than the rude, pic- 
turesque rail fence, which it immediately 
superseded, and at the same time appealed 
in an unaccountable manner to the Yankee 
sense of humor. 

Steel wire was indispensable to the steel 
age. There were bridges to be cast in the 
air like cobwebs, chasms to be spanned, a 
thousand giants to be snared in their sleep 
with threads of steel wire, single, double, or 
twisted by hundreds into cables. 
of them would make a rope strong enough 
to halt the'world in its flight. There could 
never have been a'steel age without steel 
wire. But the steel age required first of all 
steel rails torun on. John saw this clearly. 
Iron rails wore out too fast under the in- 
creasing weight of trains; besides, the time 
had almost come when they simply couldn’t 
be made in quantities sufficient to meet the 
uncontrollable expansion of the railroad 
system. The importation of steel rails over 
the high tariff wall was increasing. Amer- 
ican steel rails had been made experimen- 
tally, were still being made, but they were 
variable and much distrusted. When they 
were good they were excellent. They were 
just as likely to be very bad. They could 
not be guaranteed, owing to the variable- 
ness of steel obtained in this country by the 
Bessemer process. 

That problem of variability was now 
solved in Thane’s celebrated mixer. For the 
first time there was the certainty of being 
able to produce American steel rails that 
would not only outwear iron as iron out- 
wears oak, that would not only not break, 
that would not only be satisfactory when 
they were good, but rails that would be 
always the same and always good. It was 
natural that the American Steel Company 
should turn to rails. John knew the rail 
business upside down. He believed in rail- 
roads. When other people were thinking 
railroad building had been overdone he 
said it had not really begun. He imagined 
the possibility that the locomotive would 
double in size. 

It did. Then it doubled again. It could 
not have done so without steel rails under 
its feet, and if it had not doubled and 
doubled again this now would be a German 
world. Democracy even then was shaping 
its weapons for Armageddon through men 
who knew nothing about it. They were 
free egoists, seeking profit, power, personal 
success, everyone attending to his own 
greatness. Never before in the world had 
the practice of individualism been so reck- 


less, so purely dynamic, so heedless of the | 


devil’s harvest. Yet it happened—it.pre- 
cisely happened—that they forged the 
right weapons. It seems sometimes to mat- 
ter very little what men know. They very 
often do the right thing for wrong reasons. 
All that the great law of becoming requires 
is that men shall work. They cannot go 
wrong really. They cannot make wrong 
things. The pattern is foreordained. 

Knowing what difficulties lay in the path 
of the steel rail—knowing them very well, 
indeed, since many of them were of his 
own invention—John executed a brilliant 
maneuver. The point of it was to create 
his market beforehand. 

With that in view he persuaded the 
officials of several large railroads to take 
ground-floor shares in the American Steel 
Company, the capitalization of which was 
increased for that purpose, and thus not 
only was new capital provided toward the 
building of a great rail-making addition to 
the plant but powerful railroad men had a 
participating interest in the success of the 
steel rail. 

Meanwhile other companies also had dis- 
covered true steel formulas. As usual in 
such cases many hands were pressing 
against the door. Once the latch is lifted 
the door flies open for everyone. And then 
it appears that all the time there were sev- 
eral ways to have done it. Thane’s way was 
not the only way. He had been the one to 
see where the cause of variableness lay. 
After that there could be several methods 
of casting it out. So the American Steel 


Enough | 


Company had competition almost from the | 
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The Ford brake, clutch and reverse 
are all operated by fabric lined bands, 
which engage revolving drums. The 
band linings are subject to wear and 
heat of friction against the drums. 
Naturally the service your Ford gives 
depends largely upon the quality of 
these linings. 


Canyou HoldyourFor 
onthelong Hills? 


After your Ford brake lining has done a few thousand miles, then 
it’s a question of “Can | stop when I want to?” Or, if there’s a bad 
hill or a hard pull, it’s “Can I make it or am I stuck >” 


That's where a cheap lining proves a foolish expense. When ordinary 
lining has worn out and quits, White Stripe is just beginning its long, 
dependable service. Saves two, three or four jobs of relining. 


White Stripe Linings:Fords 
Takes you Over Hills-Thru Mud and Sand 


The ever-increasing use of White Stripe on Fords in the mountains of the Virginias and Tennes- 
see, on the mud roads of the Middle West, and wherever supreme service is the constant demand 
—this is enduring proof that we have built into White Stripe the utmost in service and satisfaction. 


Special Treatment ne?" 


is treated with 
softening tallow oil treatment that penetrates 
every fibre, insures against glazing and burning, 
keeps the lining soft and pliable. 


os Anextra surface layer 
Special Weave (fearing cords cov. 
ers the frame-work threads, which are exposed 
to surface wear in ordinary linings. 20% to 


50% more cotton—and all of it long staple. 
Caution When you buy cheap lining or some “just as good’ substitute, you bargain for 
trouble and constant relining expense. You can’t get the White Stripe weave and 
treatment in any other lining. Don’t let the mechanic substitute—look fér the White Stripe down 
the center of the fabric. Your garage, repair man or accessory dealer has White Stripe or can 
get it. Every wholesale house carries it. 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
1721 Prairie Avenue Dept. 1302 Chicago, Illinois 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
‘very Product the Best of its Hina” 


Recognized from coast to coast as the finest made. When you buy an article of our manufacture for your automo- 
bile, you are sure that it is the best article for the purpose which money and manufacturing skill can produce. 


DUPLEX SHOCK ABSORBERS 
FOR FORDS 


econ 


The Shock Absorber for Rough Roads, 
Eliminates bounce, side-sway, vibration. You 
wouldn't believe a Ford could ride SO easy, 


ADVANCE ASBESTOS 
BRAKE LINING 
Jor LARGER CARS 


MER 


Interesting booklets on Advance Equipment 
gladly mailed free. Check products you’re 
interested in, and send to 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 1302 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


[ Advance Cork Felt- [ White Stripe 
bak Brake Lining rake Lining 


RED STAR TI 


a (| TRACTORS 


H [ ] Red Star [ White Stripe 
a Timers ] Cord Fan Belts 
[ Duplex [ ] Advance Asbestos 
Shock Absorbers Brake Lining. 


The scientifically correct 


Made f i b 
timer for Fords; Roller of peeie L eaeeaae 


for use on larger cars. 


100 pt. carbon tool steel; Name 
; Bea Edad Bp Buy it for Better Brakes 
orsion spring type rotor 
and Longer Wear. 
assembly. St. No. 
City __ State 
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Who smokes Cinco? 


Survey No. 11, District of Columbia. A section 
of the Cinco National Census. Male population 
203,543- Cinco sales over 4,800,000 per year. 


952 stores distribute Cinco. 


THE 


Growth of Cinco 
sales since 1850 


A favorite in Washington 


as throughout the nation 


In every city, every state, every 
section, the name and fame of 
Cinco is known to men who ap- 
preciate the utmost in fine cigars 
at two for fifteen. When a man 
smokes his first Cinco, he for- 
gets old price standards. 


The answer to ““Who smokes 
Cinco’’is ““allkindsofmen,every- 
where’’, in every station in life; 
the men who know a finer cigar 
when they smoke it, and who 
then stick to Cinco as regulars. 


CARDBOARD 
CARTON 
ace oat oe aN, 


vi EE © time 


‘ at 
SS7 DDG KGT 


Made by Otto Eisenlohr & Bros. Inc. Philadelphia Established 1850 


—and now, for the sake of 
convenience, comes a new type 
“pocket humidor”’ for Cinco— 
a superior carton for a superior 
cigar. 

A Cinco pocket pack of ten 
for 75c, triply wrapped. 

If you’re not already among 
the multitude of Cinco smokers, 
make this test: Buy a Cinco 
Pocket Pack. Smoke the ten. 
Compare. You’ll become a 


Cinco convert. And gladly. 


LINED 


X_ TINFOIL 


CLLN.C 0 -9==—=09"D LHAtVies SEAMED 
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start. However, as its rails were all be- 
spoken by the railroads whose officials 
were stockholders, and as in any case the 
demand for rails was increasing very fast, 
there would have been prosperity for every- 
one if Enoch Gib had not been mad. 

No sooner had the American Steel Com- 
pany begun to produce rails than he did 
with iron rails as he had done before with 
iron nails. He began to sell the famous New 
Damascus iron rail at a ruinous price. The 
steel rail makers had to meet him. Then he 
lowered his price again and again, and still 
again, all the time increasing his output, 
until there was no profit in rails for any- 
body. John knew what it cost to make New 
Damascus rails. Enoch was selling them 
actually at a loss. 

The fact that puissant railroad officials 
were stockholders in the American Steel 
Company counted for less and less. Though 
they might prefer steel rails for personal and 
intrinsic reasons, still they could not spend 
their railroads’ money for steel rails with 
the famous New Damascus rail selling at a 
price that made it a preposterous bargain. 
There was panic in Pittsburgh. Who could 
have guessed that old Enoch Gib was com- 
mitting financial suicide? And how much 
better off would the steel rail makers have 
been to know it? Nobody could stop him 
and the end might be far off. 

John’s emotions were those of Jonah rid- 
ing the storm with an innocent face and a 
sense of guilt at his heart. He made no 
doubt that Enoch had set out deliberately 
to ruin the steel-rail industry. 

Other steel rail makers quit. They 
could not stand the loss. And there it lay 
between Enoch and John. Enoch’s mind 
was governed by two passions. One was 
his hatred of steel. The other was his 
hatred of John, who symbolized Aaron. It 
was the episode at the gate in another form. 
Enoch had John by the wrist. One had 
the advantage of a fixed demonic purpose. 
His strength was incredible. The other had 
in his favor youth, resourcefulness and 
flexibility; besides which he stood on the 
rising ground of the steel age. 

In the fight over nails John’s réle had 
been defensive. It had to be. But here 
there was choice. His resources now were 
so much greater that a policy of reprisals 
might be considered. If Enoch were deter- 
mined to break himself, the sooner it came 
to pass the better for everyone else. And 
would not the end be all the same to him? 
The American Steel Company could slaugh- 
ter rails, too, increasing both its own loss 
and Enoch’s, and thus foreshorten the 
agony. But when it came to the point of 
adopting an offensive course John’s heart 
forbade. He could not bring himself to 
do it. Never had he hated Enoch. So far 
from that, his feeling for him was one of 
unreasoning pity. The old man probably 
would not survive bankruptcy. It would 
kill him. 

“‘Therefore,’’ said John, “‘let him bring it 
about in his own way.” 

Andsoit was thatalone and dreadful man, 
stalking day and night through the New 
Damascus iron mill like a tormented ap- 
parition, goading his men to the point of 
frenzy, using them up and casting them off, 
holding them to it by force of contempt for 
the fiber that snapped—that one man in a 
spirit of madness frustrated the steel age 
and made it limp on iron rails long after 
the true steel to shoe it with had been 
available. In all the histories of iron and 
steel you read men’s blank amazement at 
the fact that it took so many years for the 
steel rail, once perfected, to supersede the 
iron rail. They cannot account for it. 

At about this time a committee of New 
Damascus business men went forth to in- 
vestigate the subject of steel. Enoch 
caused this to be done. His mood was one 
of exulting. There had been some talk in 
the new generation about the possibility of 
steel overthrowing iron. He was resolved 
to put that heresy down. He chose the 
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more flings back the storm, 
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breaking point. 

For all that John could de 
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from the drenching deluge. Neither 
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the ravages of time and weather. 
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Back of Compo-Board’s 


smooth, tough, moisture- 
proof surface—so readily adapt- 
able to any form of decoration— 
‘is the stout wood core which gives 
it such great strength and rigidity. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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—is the most satisfactory wall board for 
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tion for artistic interiors—because it 
will not warp, shrink, crack or crumble— 
and it keeps out dampness, cold and 
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4303 Lyndale Avenue N. 
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“How do you always keep your shirt down 
so smooth, while mine is always working 
out?” 
“Tt’s easy—I use Shirt-Snubers. 
as necessary 
as garters.” 


They are 


Representatives to Sell Retailers 


Write us at once for extraordinary money- 
making proposition. The market is unlim- 
ited. Show merchants how Shirt-Snubers 
hold down your own shirt and keep it smooth, 
and they will buy. Our plan insures your suc- 
cess. Men and boys need them for business 
and society, as well as when playing golf, 
bowling, etc. You fasten them to the inside 
of your trousers in a few minutes yourself. 
Complete set 25c. If your dealer does not 
handle Shirt-Snubers send us 25c and we will 
mail you a set prepaid in the United States. 
Send dollar bill for enough for four trousers. 


SHIRT 
SNUBERS 


THE SHIRT-SNUBERS CO. 
1322 Madison Ave., Toledo, O. 
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on new 1923 Ranger Bicycles, 44 Styles, Aas 
colors and sizes. Shipped on 30 days free trial. 
Protect yourself at these rock bottom prices. YAW 
to if desired. Many let / 
boys and girls easily iy, (Yel 
earn the small monthly payments. Ni DIAN 
e wheels, lamps, and equipment at AQ) 
a | ires way below usual prices, Write for re- Ma 
markable factory prices and marvelous offers, 
Mea Cycle Company Write ns 
joday tor 
Dept. 055 Chicage tree catalog 
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THE ERRING 


Young Mr. Overholt—without chains— 
obeyed. They crawled down the gleaming 
coal-black road. 

“T’m sorry. I’m terribly sorry,” said the 
driver, thinking with some alarm of the 
situation, the possible effect of this on this 
man, the frail slight figure beside him in 
this open car. ‘Your health—I hope it 
will not—I had no idea " 

A strangling side wind full of rain, and 
the attention needed for his grade, closed 
for the moment his apology. 

“Don’t worry about me,” said the other, 
now sitting up quite stiff and straight. “I 
shall last sufficiently long for what I have 
to do!” 

Another burst of wind silenced him in 
turn. The sickening sleekness of a skid now 
occupied fully the attention of the driver. 
The man beside him sat rigid and entirely 
still. 

The skid ended at the edge of a white 
fence—by the hollow sound of swiftly 
dashing waters in an unseen stream be- 
low; they slipped and stumbled downward 
through the hissing darkness. 

“Thank God for that!” said young Over- 
holt at last. 

They were finally down Suicide Hill. 

And now at length they saw the yellow 
lights, the warm welcoming country lights 
of the small hotel, the shelter they were 
seeking. And eventually, with a lurch, 
the spattered roadster drew from the 
treacly mud of a barnyard into the dry, 
sweet-scented main floor of an old-time 
barn. 

“Thank God!’’ exclaimed young Mr. 
Overholt once more. 

Looking about he saw the suspicious eyes 
of his companion set upon him. 

“You stop here?’ he asked coldly. 
‘6 Why?” 


Vit 


4 HY!” repeated young Mr. Over- 
holt shortly, now starting to get out. 

“Wait!’’ directed his companion, his 
right hand now stealing to the right-hand 
pocket of his overcoat. “Why? Why do 
we stop here?” 

‘Because, for one reason, we can’t drive 
a car any farther. This is the end of the 
passable road.” 

“What will we do next?” 

“We'll walk—when we go,” 
young Mr. Overholt. 

““Come on!”’ said his passenger, stepping 
briskly out, taking his pistol in his hand, 
and starting to discard his heavy overcoat. 


replied 


“Walk! In this!” cried young Mr. 
Overholt. 

BS Viesns 

“Up that mountain? Through the 
woods?” 


“Why not?” 

“But you can’t. It would be impossible. 
You couldn’t. You’d kill yourself. You 
aren’t strong enough,” said young Mr. 
Overholt, now breaking over all his in- 
structions, bringing even the suggestion of 
physical illness into this man’s mind. 

Outside, while he spoke, the night was 
filled with the straining hissing storm. 

A small hard smile came on the face of 
the other—shown in silhouette against the 
highly lighted yellow end of the barn before 
the headlights. 

““Strong?’’ said his hard, mocking, un- 
natural voice. ‘‘Don’t worry. I shall be 
sufficiently strong. Day by day,” he called 
in ghastly travesty, “I’m growing stronger 
and stronger!” 

A storm-filled silence followed. 

“T tell you what I will do with you,” 
said young Overholt, breaking it, for he 
saw, of course, that this fool experiment 
had come to its crisis and its end. All that 
was left now, obviously, was for him to call 
up by telephone the person to whom he had 
pledged his unguarded promise of silence, 
acquaint her with the facts and, acquitted 
of his pledge, explain the exact situation 
to this man—relieve this fast-breaking 
mind beside him from the unfair, danger- 
ous and terrible strain to which it was 
being subjected. And fortunately, now, 
this would be very quick and simple. “I 
tell you what I’ll do,” he said. ‘‘I have no 
desire to kill either you or myself.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” the other re- 
assured him. ‘‘I shall last at least long 
enough for what I have to do.” 

Young Overholt purposely disregarded 
this remark. 

“T will do this,” he again asserted. ‘“‘If 
you will allow me to step into the hotel, 
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the office here, by myself, I think I can 
settle this thing satisfactorily.” 

The other was silent. 

“Tf you will let me go, if you will trust me 
that far alone, when I come out I will give 
you an explanation that will satisfy you.” 

In the half darkness of the old barn 
where they stood he did not quite see the 
sharpness of the glance of suspicion that 
the other gave him. 

“Explanation! 
claimed. 

““Yes,”’ asserted young Mr. Overholt. 
“‘And if you will wait here I will give you 
the word of a gentleman that I will be right 
back.” For, of course, he didn’t want him 
with him when he telephoned. ‘And if I 
don’t explain everything to your entire 
satisfaction,’”” young Mr. Overholt pro- 
ceeded in the other’s silence, ‘“‘then we 
will go on exactly as we planned—to where 
they are; to Martha, Mrs. Hetherington, 
and—and Spencer.” 

“How long? How far?” inquired the 
gloomy and suspicious voice. 

“About half an hour. About a mile 
through the woods.” 

‘‘And you say you will get me to them 
without fail—if you do not explain this 
matter, as you claim you can,” inquired the 
skeptical, high-pitched voice, “‘to my satis- 
faction? You will bring me face to face 
with them?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

ite the honor of a gentleman?”’ 

“ec Onn 

“Very well,” said Mr. Hetherington. 
“T agree. Though I must say,’’ he added 
bluntly, “‘your actions in this grow more 
and more peculiar.” 

Young Mr. Overholt, his permission 
gained, gave little—perhaps too little— 
thought to the suspicion in his glance, his 
voice; the obvious expression of that deep- 
seated suspicion which is so often the mark 
of a disjointed mind. 

Plunging forward, he staggered through 
the wind-driven rain into the dimly lighted 
door, which led into a little entryway back 
of the small office of the very small hotel. 

The room was empty for the moment, in- 
coming guests being rather unlikely in the 
circumstances. But young Mr. Overholt, 
who had been in the place before, readily 
found the telephone for himself. It was 
situated, in fact, upon the wall just around 
the doorway from the little entry through 
which he had come in. 

‘“‘Give me 13 M,”’ he called, asking for 
the number which he had been so long 
hoping to secure, and speaking without 
preliminaries when he secured it. 

‘Listen. You know who this is!” 

“Yes,” said a sharp interested feminine 
voice. 

“We're here at the hotel.” 

“e Yes!’’ 

eee I’m calling you up to say it’s all 
fe) me 

‘““What!’’ exclaimed the surprised but 
confident voice at the other end. 

“Yes,”’ responded Mr. Overholt, in a 
deeply ironic tone, ‘‘our little conspiracy 
must end here!” 

“You mean —— 

“T, for one, must withdraw!” 

‘““Why? Why?” demanded the eager, 
intense young voice at the other end. 
“‘Tsn’t everything all right? Is he tired— 
weak?”’ 

“‘T’ll say not,’”’ replied young Mr. Over- 
holt bitterly. “No. He wants to start 
right now, and walk up—to the lodge— 
through this.”’ 

“But that’s splendid! Splendid!” said 
the strong, buoyant, interested voice at the 
other end of the line. 

“What is?”’ asked Mr. Overholt rather 
caustically. ‘ 

The lower part of his body—his legs— 
had been comparatively dry while he was 
seated—up to his leaving his car. But he 
felt now the cold rivulets, the leakage from 
his cold upper garments, starting creeping 
over the comparatively warm surface 
lower down. 

“What is?”’ he asked. 

“What would you say,” inquired the 
sanguine voice across the wire, “‘concern- 
ing a man who up to the present time has 
been in his condition? What would you 
say if after all he has done today he 
wanted, was strong enough, to go on? 
Fresh, apparently, as a boy!’”’ For a mo- 
ment, receiving no reply, she offered one 
herself. ‘‘I would say,”’ she continued, with 
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: Nothing of the kind oc- 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Go on. March,” directed the voice 
behind. 

Young Overholt led on—his plan of cam- 
paign now perfectly plain and obvious. He 
must save these women, he knew. And for- 
tunately he felt that he could still do so. 

The lodge, he knew from a former visit, 
was up the sheer side of the mountain, at 
least five hundred feet above where they 
were standing. This man, an invalid, pro- 
posed to drive him up there at the point of 
his firearm. Nothing could be simpler for 
an ex-athlete, a man of Overholt’s proved 
capacities, with any fair break, than to 
defeat this. The whole thing was clear and 
obvious. 

“You will walk ten feet ahead,’ the 
wild harsh voice behind him was directing. 
“Any attempt to escape will cost you 
your life!” 

Stepping forward in apparent obedience 
young Mr. Overholt smiled internally—for 
the first time in some hours. It would be 
different, very different on the mountain- 
side, when the other man, this semi-invalid, 
began stumbling, breathless and careless 
with exhaustion. Once down, with his su- 
perior strength he could jump him, over- 
power him! Or, at worst, he could leap 
away into the darkness, out from the flash- 
light, and give the two now in the lodge 
the warning they must have—the only 
warning that could come to them from any 
human source before this madman reached 
them. Yes. That was the only plan, young 
Overholt’s active mind assured him, as he 
progressed in the direction of the lodge 
now, through the terrific rain. 

The storm kept on as they crossed the 
narrow mountain valley. The world was 
wild with it. The black unseen mountains 
above them groaned and travailed like the 
beginning of creation, before light was born. 

They had come now to the bridge, the 
slight wooden bridge just before the moun- 
tainside, under which the little river that 
had carved the valley roared and raved; 
and started upon the mud and gravel of 
the half-wood road up the steep grade— 
the physical struggle that was to come. 
Around them raved the unceasing storm; 
below them the sheer slope began—the 
footing greasy with the rain—making the 
effort still more formidable. 

In a way it was too bad. It was not this 
man’s fault that he was crazed. It was no 
fault of his that had brought him to this 
pass—this situation that might entirely 
break him. It was this last wild woman’s 
fad, this unexpectedly and savagely effective 
woman’s experiment, this so-called auto- 
suggestion, acting on his imagination, his 
so-called unconscious mind. It was, any 
way you considered it, too bad. 

But the present was no time for consid- 
ering it—for sentiment or even mercy. 
Whatever had made this man mad, it was 
a matter now of actual life and death—his 
wearing down and exhausting, against the 
lives of possibly three people. 

Understanding this, young Mr. Over- 
holt passed up into the writhing woods. 
The storm was unabated; the rain never 
ceased; great waves of wind swept across 
the wooded mountains like the open sea. 
And although there was some protection 
here in this narrow road through the trees, 
there were also obvious disadvantages. 
Chief among these was, of course, the wet- 
ness, the supreme and oozy wetness of wet 
woods. Young Mr. Overholt, stumbling on 
a mossy rock,. noted this with a suppressed 
oath. He had fallen upon his hands and 
knees. 

This was, he noted now, the first fall. 
The man behind him—as indicated by his 
flashlight—walked on, it seemed, with re- 
markable steadiness, considering the slimy 
treachery of the footing. No doubt, young 
Mr. Overholt said to himself, one reason 
was the fact that, having possession of the 
flashlight, he had a better chance to choose 
his way. 

The rain descended and the floods still 
came. The path became always muddier, 
more slippery and more steep. Water, at 
least shoe-deep, came slipping down the 
slimy deepening ruts. It was a crazy idea, 
the fad of a woman, Mr. Overholt reflected 
with increasing bitterness, which had sent 
him out here into this thing—this duel of 
endurance with a madman, which might 
save or cost them all their lives. He was 
feeling it—the strain of climbing—after a 
lapse of several years, fully as much as he 
had expected. And for some reason this 
man, this so-called invalid behind him, 
was getting on surprisingly well. Surpris- 
ingly so, he reflected, slipping once again, 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Tastes better out of the 
-“Krinkly Bottle” 


CONSTITUENTS 


Ward’s “Crushes” owe 
their distinctive and de- 
lightful flavorstothe nat- 
ural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To 
these have been added 
pure cane sugar, citrus 
fruit juices, U.S. certified 
food color, fruit acid 
and carbonated water. 


When They Are Good 
—and Thirsty 


Mother doesn’t need to call twice—especially when 
there’s Orange-Crush on ice. Just whisper that magic 
word ‘“‘Crush”’ and see them scamper home, hot and ever 
so thirsty. There’s a twinkle in the children’s eyes that 
matches the sparkle in the bottle. See it bubble up and 
watch it gurgle down, every cooling swallow deliciously 
satisfying. “ Mothers know when a flavor is naturally 
good and they know the ‘‘Crushes,’”’ Orange, Lemon and 
Lime flavors are wholesome food products. “2 And here’s 
a secret: mothers and fathers like the ‘“‘Crushes’’ too. 


ORANGE’-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Wares 


Orange - 


Try Ward’s 
LEMON-CRUSH  LIME-CRUSH 


The two delicious companion drinks 
of Orange-Crush 


—also delightful, Crush-flavored 


Ice Cream, Ices and Sherbets. 
Ask any retail ice-cream dealer for them. 
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HYDE PARK, LONDON* 


Hon. Freddy—‘ Haven't the foggiest idea, old chap—Ridley, do we use tyres?” ta 
Ridley (waxing warm)—“ Kelly-Springfields, sir—American, nothing to touch ’em - * 
—xnever blow or skid—a bit of orl right, sir, if you ask me!” 


the same practically all over the v 
qualities are long mileage, freedom fi 
safety from skidding, and low cost. | 
bine all these qualities to a marked d 
surprising that they have become in 

*Drawing and dialogue by Laurence Fellows, London. famous. It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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¢ himself once again upon his 
(cnees against a little bowlder. 

- from behind held steadily on 
rose again. This was two times 
‘.an ahead, the ex-athlete, had 
| as yet the man behind him had 
jig of the kind. Possibly, young 
eflected, possibly because the 
;> much lighter than he! Pos- 
id to himself, in one of those 
,f self-appraisal that come in 
n‘limbing—perhaps the heavier 
| a disadvantage in this form of 
‘erhaps it was too many ciga- 
nust cut them out, he resolved, 
od on. 

ore, he noted in his struggles, 
|-the feel, the sound of running 
water, running water—in his 
shes, his shoes, the filthy faintly 
g; in the brook beside which 
4 toiling up. Water gushed, 
wed, raved from every corner 
of the ascent, as it can only 
intain in a storm. He settled 
-e pull—the greatly aggravated 
yuntain climbing. 

without mishap, without effort, 
;2 eould see, the man with the 
dhe flashlight followed, lighting 


jontinued, but it meant nothing 
“ag Mr. Overholt. The instinc- 
mng of the warm human skin 
1 ater, from soaking clothes, was 
y ist. He gave himself up to it. 
xj iselement. He moved init like 
Oy his clothes grew very, very 
Al the cigarettes—they must be 
yhout question! If he ever did 
othis! For this man, this so- 
nilid behind him, still kept 
o showing as yet, apparently, no 
ae fatigue which was so abso- 
c\sary. 

\orhts of young Overholt became 
jionsecutive in his weariness and 
is1. Had these women—these 
d ‘m women—reducing to an 
pula their world-old practice of 
he emotions of men, succeeded, 
a, by dipping into a new box 
, in destroying the world for 
e@again—in this case at least? 
.1se dimly, persisted in his dully 
ir as he climbed. 

yc assed on in their silent contest, 
9esive agony of mountain climb- 
ui Overholt had experienced it 
thie dreadful quarter hours when 
r(d instincts but sedentary lives 
a( waiting anxiously for the other 
a much-needed rest. But 
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iniis experience had so much as 
is, this contest of exhaustion 
3 jadman in his rear—flogged on 
nage artificial delusion, this 
ty autosuggestion thing which 
m: had started in him. 
dé lly weariness, young Mr. Over- 
see, crude monstrous doubts 
¥ |ssessing him; the levels of his 
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W, coarser, more primitive levels. 
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lusms of daily life, especially as 
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‘ght scarcely tolerable in other, 
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his present lowered state, to explain this 
whole thing perfectly. 

What these women, these crazy fool 
women had done, put into plain English, 
his primitive savage mind was telling him, 
was to plant the seeds of a perfectly good 
jealousy in the mind of this poor spoiled 
petulant grown-up baby of a man, who had 
married money, and driven him into a 
male hysteria of irritation—the sudden 
madness of a kicking child. A state, young 
Mr. Overholt reflected grimly, from which 
as many murders had come through un- 
stable temperaments as from any other in 
the world. 

And for that matter, when you came to 
go back over it, the depressing thought now 
came to the wearying man’s more primi- 
tive brain—whoever said this man was 
weak or physically unfit, except the 
women? The confounded fool women, 
always messing everything they touch, 
always jumping at conclusions, always 
acting half-informed on any subject! This 
madman, as a matter of actual fact, might 
be able to go on indefinitely! 

It was a matter of distinct, immediate 
importance now. Although going slowly, 
at a decreasing pace, they were drawing 
nearer all the time to their destination— 
the two women, the two fool women that 
young Overholt was pledged now, at the 
possible cost of his life, to rescue from the 
legitimate outcome of their folly! 

The storm, he noted dully, continued as 
before. The sense of isolation and ap- 
proaching disaster grew on him as they 
plodded on grimly up the slope. Trees 
writhed, groaned, hissed around them. 
Far off, down dark unseen mountain val- 
leys, the wind, like some huge aérial 
creature from another planet, clawed at 
the earth as at a prostrate beast. 

Was it possible, young Overholt asked 
himself, that this ecstatic anger, this crazy 
power of jealousy these women had started 
in this poor spoiled play-acting fool behind 
him, would keep him forever coming on, 
dogging his footsteps with that unswerving 
searchlight, holding him prisoner to a dis- 
astrous end—for them and for himself? 
He feared it keenly. 

And now the anxious desperate lowered 
brain reaction of young Mr. Overholt 
plunged back to a depth of atavism not 
before reached. Below the just and nicely 
balanced equality of the sexes today, below 
the romantic era starting with Provence, the 
more Oriental conceptions of their women 
by the Greeks—down to an ancient savage 
ungallant almost Mesozoic past. He felt 
no more gallant than a fish. 

“Damn the women, anyhow!’ muttered 
young Mr. Overholt, dragging on with 
grim desperation, in the ever-failing hope 
of saving them. 

And as he said this to himself, at last the 
accident that he had counted upon came. 
Suddenly the glare of the flashlight was 
gone from about his feet. There was a 
rolling fall, a sharp metallic clatter, the 
abrupt sound of a smothered oath. 

And young Mr. Overholt, panting, 
straining, but realizing that his time had 
come, with the supreme and desperate 
effort of a former athlete, was gone—out of 
the road, into the black, straining, groaning 
woods, storm-hidden from the monstrous 
captivity that had held him! 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Can You UseThese Ideas ? 
| N every business, big or little—hundreds of 
dollars can be saved—sales can be stimulated 


and profits increased by the use of a Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator. ' 


Wonder-working letters, cleverly illustrated 
circulars, attractive folders—all can be printed 
without type or cuts and at practically no expense, 
in your own store or office—with this machine. 


Today the Rotospeed is used by thousands of 
merchants, manufacturers, churches and banks. 
In every business and profession it has been the 
means to worth-while economies and greater 
success. 


This Offer May Be Worth 
Thousands of Dollars to You 


Without cost or obligation to you we will send 
you copies of ideas that have proved especially 
profitable in your own line of business. We will 
send you letters that have produced thousands of 
dollars’ worth of orders—circulars that have 
doubled a retailer’s business in a few months— 
folders that have stimulated church attendance 
—bulletins that have brought new customers 
to banks. 


And We Will Do This 


We will tell you how you can have a Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator for Free Trial. If it proves 
profitable you can pay for it on easy monthly 
payments—a total price of only $48.50. 


Monthly Payments 
sg 


va 


Just mail the coupon. Get these free ideas. 
Find out now about the economies and the profits 
that the Rotospeed can give to your business. 


THE ROTOSPEED CO.,113 E.Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 


113 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Send me at once, without cost or obliga- 
tion, ideas and suggestions that apply to 
my business, with full details of your free 
trial offer and easy payment plan. 


Name 


Address 
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Children’s Hurts 


New-Skin is for protection of 
the little injured places. Use it 
asaprecaution. Ithasantiseptic 
properties, and forms a smooth 
flexible film. It keeps dirt out of 
the wound and helps it to heal. 


New-Skin makes a waterproof 
dressing, clean and sanitary. 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin”” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 
15c., 30c., and 50c. sizes. At all Druggists’. 
Genuine New-Skin is always sold in glass bottles, 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


Keep 
Painted 
Woodwork 
CLEAN 


Clean wooden 
floors, linoleum, 
tile, marble, con- 
crete, with 


Makes all house- 
cleaning easy. 
Large cake 
No waste 
Sole Manufacturers 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Co. % 
New York, U. S.A. 
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Insure Your Coal Sapoly for 1923 


An Althouse contract for 
“Oteka” coals is a real “he 
man, double fisted” agree- 
ment which actually protects. 


““Oteka’’ No. 15 the Supreme Steam Coal 
“Oteka’’ No. 23 the Premier Gas Coal 
ASK US 
A. K. ALTHOUSE 
Miners & Shippers of Oteka Coals 
Liberty Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


ALTHOUSE 
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COAL SERVICE 
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SCIENCE AND OUR EVERYDAY LIFE 


through the agency of wireless the soft voice 
of a child in America can be heard in the 
capitals of Europe. 

We have learned that there is no way 
accurately to determine in advance the re- 
sults of scientific research. Our new knowl- 
edge concerning the atom came largely 
from investigations in a vacuum, which was 
the one place where it was natural to expect: 
that there would be no new disclosures of 
technical fact. Edison never dreamed that 
his great electrical discovery, the Edison 
effect, would be used in wireless and the 
X ray. Nor did the French professor who 
gave us gas for heating and lighting have 
any idea that his efforts to discover a proper 
gas for use in balloons would revolutionize 
illumination practice and start us in the 
great field of coal distillation. The Swedish 
professor who accidentally noticed that a 
wire carrying electricity would make a mag- 
netic needle move when brought near it, 
saw no useful application for the principle 
he had discovered, but the phenomenon 
immediately attracted the attention of two 
Germans who utilized the new knowledge 
to develop a system of electromagnetic 
telegraphy. Our greatest accomplishments 
in science have come by chance rather than 
as a result of well-laid plans. 

The happenings of recent years make it 
certain that: the future is to be a time of 
mystery and miracles. We cannot help but 
wonder where and how the drama of life 
will be chiefly staged. Will America remain 
supreme, or will the East awaken and sweep 
into the future with an insatiable ambition 
to play the leading réle in world affairs? 
What science may do for the teeming mil- 
lions of India and China no one can fore- 
cast. There is no lack of constructive brain 
power in the Orient now. It was the Jap, 
Noguchi, who showed the way to conquer 
yellow fever, and this victory was far 
greater than any won by European leaders 
in the World War. It was Jagadis Bose, a 
great Indian scientist, who demonstrated to 
the world that plants wince when injured, 
and that they can get intoxicated. 

Great fires are smoldering in Asia. Will 
present-day marvels, such as radio broad- 
casting, supply the means to arouse 800,- 


| 000,000 people and let loose the flames? 


Notwithstanding its comparatively dense 
population and its age, the East has enor- 
mous natural resources as yet untapped. 
China has 200,000 millions of horse-power 
years of coal, 60,000,000 horse-power years 
of petroleum and 20,000,000 horse-power of 
water power. The coal deposits of China 
rank second only to those of the United 
States, and are greater than the total re- 
serves of Germany, France, Canada, Great 
Britain, Australia, Russia and Poland. In 
the matter of fuel China is as virgin today 
as the United States was 400 years ago. 


The East of the Future 


We all accept the idea that the real basis 
of power of a nation is its energy resources 
rather than its man-power strength. China 
has both. Supposing the East were to 
awaken and develop the use of fuel to a 
point where the per-capita consumption of 
coal was equal to the rate of consumption 
now maintained in the United States. In 
such event China’s coal consumption would 
total more than 2,400,000,000 tons an- 
nually, or nearly twice the present yearly 
consumption of the entire world. Though 
this cannot happen at once, it may come 
sooner than some of usimagine, 
and at least the thought illus- 
trates the amazing possibilities 
of the not distant future. 

The development of wireless 
may have no effect on civiliza- 
tion that will equal the use of 
radio to spread the doctrines 
of Asiatic leaders to the hordes 
of India and China. About all 
that the Hast lacks is education 
and unity of thought. Russia 
has looked ahead and has es- 
tablished a soviet school at 
Moscow, where groups of Ori- 
entals are being taught the 
principles of communism, so 
that they may return to their 
native lands and preach the 
gospel of Lenine and Trotzky. 
Let no one doubt that interest 
is shifting to the Hast and that 
Asia will be the seat not only of 
our most vital world problems 
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but of tomorrow’s greatest opportunities. 
The foundations of our life were laid in the 
East. It was Asia that gave us such things 
as religion, language and the written word. 
Is the sun of the Orient to rise again? And 
if it does, what will safeguard our future 
and perpetuate the supremacy of the civi- 
lization of the Occident except a superior 
mastery of chemistry and engineering? 

It is only now that people are commenc- 
ing to grasp the true meaning of our present 
speedy advance in the field of science. We 
have only a comparatively short time to go 
on with our work of uplifting civilization 
before the curtain will be rung down on the 
present era of human development. Basing 
our assumption on the present rate of in- 
crease of the world’s population, there 
would not be room on this earth for its 
people ten centuries from now. We are so 
prone to keep our eyes focused on today 
that we give little thought to tomorrow. 
In figuring on the future we must take into 
account the mathematical laws of geomet- 
rical progression. My point is well illus- 
trated by the story of the two golfers who 
decided to add zest to their game by placing 
a wager of one cent on the first hole, and 
then doubling the bet for each of the re- 
maining holes. Much to their astonish- 
ment, the final wager, on the eighteenth 
hole, amounted to $1310.72. 


Startling Expansion 


Fifty years ago the natural increase of 
population here in the United States—that 
is, the excess of births over deaths— 
amounted to only 300,000 per year. Now 
the increase is more than 1,000,000 an- 
nually, and in fifty years from now the 
yearly increase in our population from 
births alone will be considerably more than 
doubled. Right now we are materially re- 
ducing the mortality rate of infants, and 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
efforts of medical science in discovering 
more effective ways to combat disease will 
continue to lengthen the average span of 
human life. In 1850 we had here in Amer- 
ica less than eight people per square mile of 
our area. Now we have about thirty-six 
people per square mile, while in some of our 
thickly populated states, like Rhode Island, 
the density of population has already 
reached a total of 567 per square mile. 

From now on the race of life is going to 
be run at high speed, and it is likely that in 
no other land will the pace be so rapid as 
here in the United States. At the com- 
mencement of this year we had 12,400,000 
automobiles in the United States, or one 
car for every 8.7 persons. As compared 
with other countries, this indicates a de- 
velopment of our automotive industries 
that is nothing less than amazing. For in- 
stance, Japan, with a population of 55,- 
000,000, has only one car for every 5500 
persons. . In the matter of telephones, we 
have here in our own country approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 phones, or two-thirds of 
the entire number installed in the world. 
We have one phone for every eight persons 
in this country, while the average for all 
the nations of Europe is less than one for 
every eighty persons. Greater New York 
has more telephones than Great Britain; 
the state of Michigan more than all of 
France, while the city of Detroit, alone, 
has more telephones than Brussels, Liver- 
pool, Budapest, Rome, Amsterdam and 
Marseilles combined. 
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for detecting spurious copies of the paint- 
ings of old masters. The ancient artists 
used metallic paints, which hold the rays 
much more visibly than the vegetable 
paints of the present day. Experts with 
the use of the X ray are able to tell to what 
period a picture belongs. 

Our knowledge of radioactive elements 
has enabled us to determine approximately 
the life period of the earth, which is accom- 
plished by estimating the ratio of lead to 
uranium in certain minerals that are break- 
ing down. From such data it may be fig- 
ured that the age of the earth is about a 
billion years. And right here it may be said 
that as a result of the study of atomic 
weights we have discovered that there exist 
at least two kinds of lead instead of one. 
The lead from radioactive materials is sup- 
posed to come from the decomposition of 
radium. But so far no one has been able to 
explain’ why its atomic weight is different 
from that of ordinary lead. 

Everywhere in the field of energy are 
questions unanswered and problems un- 
solved. In the matter of the radiant energy 
of the sun, the earth receives only one- 
hundred-and-fifty-millionth part. This 
seems too little to talk about, since it 
amounts to only three small calories a 
minute per square centimeter of the earth’s 
surface. But such a conclusion is not 
sound, for scientists have calculated that a 
surface of only 10,000 square kilometers re- 
ceives in a year, assuming only six hours as 
the effective day, a quantity of heat that 
corresponds to that produced by the burn- 
ing of 36,000,000,000 tons of coal. Civili- 
zation awaits the genius who will convert 
radiant energy into electric current. 

Though man has always been curious 
concerning what lies above and beyond the 
earth, it is only of late years that he has 
recognized the possibility of securing bene- 
fits of a practical nature from the earth’s 
air and the forces that envelop us. Per- 
haps it will be some time before we dis- 
cover a way to utilize the energy of the 
earth’s rotation, which thus far has been 
employed only in the application of the 
gyroscope; but at least we are rapidly de- 
veloping our knowledge of the sun, and are 
making progress in finding the relationship 
between drought periods and the spots that 
appear on the sun at various intervals. All 
the records of our weather bureau are now 
being charted for the purpose of throwing 
light on this problem. It would be of great 
importance to agriculture, grazing and for- 
estry if we were able to anticipate periods 
of serious drought. Such investigations as 
have already been completed appear to in- 
dicate that there is a connection between 
sun spots and drought periods and that if 
we can establish rules covering this relation- 
ship, the accomplishment will be of great 
importance in rendering it possible to make 
long-range forecasts. 


Instruments of Precision 


It is most extraordinary, but neverthe- 
less true, that not until the beginning of 
the present century did we secure exact 
measurements of the intensity of the solar 
radiation on which all life depends. It has 
been generally believed that the sun’s 
beams are gradually losing their strength, 
and that the sun is declining toward the 
condition of a dead body devoid of life- 
giving energy. Up to the present time this 
oft-repeated statement has been nothing 
more or less than a rough guess, and the 
only answer is that the sun’s heat has de- 
clined very little during the last 6000 years, 
if we are to compare the crops of today with 
those raised in Egypt and Syria in the 
earliest recorded times. 

Now it will soon be possible to answer 
questions of this kind definitely, because 
of the delicacy and accuracy of the heat 
and light measuring devices that our scien- 
tists have recently perfected. We now have 
a bolometer, or electrical thermometer, 
that is capable of detecting temperature 
changes of the millionth of a degree. If 
there is any connection between solar varia- 
tions and weather we now have good reason 
to foster the hope that it will soon be 
possible to foretell climatic conditions 
throughout the world. In addition to the 
bolometer, the United States Bureau of 
Standards has designed a diminutive in- 
strument capable of cornering heat from 
light rays. This tiny thermal generator 
causes such a difference in temperature 
between the hot and cold junctures of the 
thermal element, when strong light from 
the sun is admitted, that a current of elec- 
tricity is produced. 
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Not only can we now measure solar 
radiations but it is even possible to estimate 
by means of a vacuum thermopile the in- 
finitesimal amounts of heat that we now 
receive from the stars. And speaking of 
stars, let us not forget that some of them 
are beyond our limited comprehension. 
The giant star Betelgeuse has a diameter 
of 260,000,000 miles; the earth’s diameter 
is 8000. This great star is equal to 27,000,- 
000 suns like ours, and is big enough to 
contain many billion globes like the one we 
live on. And yet we look up at it and say, 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star!”’ 

Not only have American engineers and 
scientists in recent years developed won- 
derful devices to record infinitesimal meas- 


urements but practically each day that | 


passes registers some mechanical advance 
of great importance to mankind. We now 
have a gyro stabilizer that is designed to 
take the curse of seasickness out of ocean 
travel. This gyro consists of a balance 
wheel, spinning at high velocity and in- 
stalled at the bottom of the ship near its 
center. When the revolving wheel is tipped 
out of the vertical, it sets up a strong re- 
sistance at right angles to the direction of 
the counter force. The weight of the gyro 
is only 1 per cent of that of the ship, but so 
great is the energy of the 100-ton rotating 
wheel, so complete is the vacuum in which 
it revolves, and so perfect are its bearings, 
that the gyro will run for four hours after 
the power has been shut off. 


Many Inventions 


In practically every industry improved 
methods, new materials and novel discov- 
eries are reducing the need for manual 
labor and increasing individual production. 
We have found that the ultra-violet rays of 
light can be employed to distinguish be- 
tween cotton, wool and silk. Also by the 
aid of such rays various kinds of paper, 
having different sizing and filling, can be 
distinguished. German chemists have pro- 
duced a colorless, odorless liquid that will 
make wool mothproof without in any way 
injuring or changing the fabrie that is 
treated. Crude rubber has been introduced 
into the process of paper making, and the 
early indications encourage the belief that 
this innovation will simplify the present 
practice and give a better product. Also, 
our research workers have found that 
water containing radioactive substances 
can be more easily disintegrated into its 
elements, hydrogen and oxygen, than non- 
radioactive water. This discovery is of 
much importance, for it opens up a new 
application for radioactive energy, and 
may materially reduce the cost of decom- 
posing water in the production of hydrogen 
for making ammonia. 

As for new materials, the number is grow- 
ing daily. One of our chemists has found 
that it is possible to get a high-grade wax 
from sugar cane. Most of the wax is found 
in the rind, and can be extracted by 
means of benzine. Though this sugar-cane 
wax closely resembles beeswax, it has cer- 
tain characteristics that make it a good 
substitute for the more rare carnauba wax, 
which comes from Brazil. Research has 
also developed the fact that the tuber of 
the dahlia can be made to yield a levulose, 
or exceptionally sweet sugar, that is said 
to be harmless to diabetics. A variety of 
plants growing in the Belgian Congo pro- 
duces seeds that give an odorless and rather 
agreeable oil, which is called copal oil, and 
which makes a good salad dressing. An 
American inventor has found it possible to 
make a soap from corn meal that will not 
only remove spots and dirt from the skin 
but will do away with stains and smudges 
on all kinds of fabrics. Out on our Pacific 
Coast they are experimenting in the manu- 
facture of a high-grade paper that is made 
from the stems and leaves of Swiss chard, a 
plant that matures in three months. The 
Swiss chard yields a high percentage of 
cellulose, and the paper produced is equal 
to the finest Japanese parchment, and is 
particularly adapted for engraving and 
drawing, as well as for book paper. 

Hundreds of waste materials that for- 
merly had no uses are now being employed 
in the manufacture of valuable products, 
A mixture of sawdust and ashes is now 
being utilized to make a composition that 
is a splendid substitute for cardboard and 
wood. The ashes and sawdust are treated 
chemically, and the dry powder that results 
is run through presses. Boxes made from 
this composition are not only washable 
but they are waterproof and fireproof. 
This artificial wood can be made as pliable 
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COLLEGE IN 
COOKED FOOD 


from the famous 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Choose from this menu: — 
Chicken a la King, 60c Sliced Beef ala Deutsch, 40c 
Paprika Veal Stew, 40c Chicken a la Creole, 60c 
Chiéken Salad, 75c Welsh Rarebit 40c 
Creamed Spaghetti Spaghetti Italienne, 15c 
with Mushrooms, 25c Chicken Noodle Soup, 15c 
Pea and Tomato Pea Soup St. Germain, 15c 
Soup {Mongol}  15c Cream of Tomato Soup, 17c 
Chicken Cream Soup, 17c Cream of Asparagus Soup, 17c 
Vegetable Soup, 17c 

(West of Rocky Mts. higher. 
Canadian prices on request.) 
You will enjoy any of these 
dishes from Chicago’s 


most popular restaurant. 
On Sale at Grocers’ 
Everywhere 


If your grocer cannot supply 
you, ask him to order it for 
you, or write to us direct. 


Hotel Sherman 
Chicago 
Send for Booklet 
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PENCIL 


The Nation's Standard 


OR more thanseventy 

years Mongol Pencils 
have been ‘‘The Nation’s 
‘Standard.’’ Always uni- 
formly good and made 
for service right down to 
the ultimate inch. In five 
perfect degrees—very 
soft to very hard. At all 
stationers’. 


Write for samples, 


RUSTY THINGS 
—vs.— TIDY WOMEN 


6-5-4 EATS UP RUST 


DRIES QUICKLY 
Thinnest Quick Drying Black Enamel 


On stoves, pipes, etc., shines itself. 
Will not wash off. On window and 
door frames and screens, will not 
fill up the mesh. Lasts for years. 
For touching up worn and rusty ——= 
Fine for rusty >> 


t: : Ss 
spots on autos i cEEy 


radiators, registers, steam pipes, 
gas fixtures, fire places, furnace 
fronts, picture frames, etc., etc. 


For 20 Years Stood the Test 


Proved the Best 
If your dealer hasn’t 6-5-4 send $1 


for 2 cans express prepaid. 4» 
©) 


CROSBY 6-5-4 CO. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Just new window shades 


YET THE WHOLE ROOM IS MORE BEAUTIFUL! 


cAnd you can make the charm lasting with durable Brenlin 


Dress your windows with shades of 
harmonious color and you give new 
charm not only to the windows but 


to the whole room. 


This is a fact well known to in- 
terior decorators. Indeed, they say 
it is the overlooking of just such 
“details” that so often makes wo- 
men disappointed with the effects 


of their own decorative 
schemes. 


Are your shades in per- 
fect color harmony with 
your rugs and draperies? 
Are they in good condi- 
tion ?—Or are they faded 
and wrinkled, marred 
with cracks and pin- 
holes? 

For surprisingly little 
money, you can literally 
transform the appear- 


ance of your windows and your 
Among its 


rooms with Brenlin. 
many soft, rich colors, 


find one that blends harmoniously 


with any color scheme. 


hangs straight and smooth; it is 
always supple, is never stiff. 


What is more, Brenlin wears 
—two or three times as long as 
the ordinary shade. Brenlin fabric 
is such fine, closely woven material 
that it requires none of the brittle 


B 


clay or chalk filling which in ordi- 
nary window shades soon falls out, 
causing cracks and pinholes. 


Experts finish Brenlin by hand 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 


window-shade material 
lightly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay “filling” fall 
out. BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing, and outwears two or 
three ordinary shades 


you will 


Brenlin 


Hanp MapeE 


and apply with the utmost care 
the beautiful colors that resist fad- 
ing by the sun and defy stains by 
water. If you wish a different color 
on each side, get Brenlin Duplex for 


perfect color harmony. 


Look for the name 
Brenlin perforated or em- 
bossed on the edge. If 
you don’t know where to 
get this beautiful, long- 
wearing shade material, 
write us; we’ll see that 
you are supplied. 


““How to Shade and 
Decorate Your Win- 
dows Correctly’’—Free 


We have your copy of this very 
readable and instructive booklet 
on how to increase the beauty of 
your home with correct shading 
and decoration of your windows. 


Send for it. Actual samples of 
Brenlin in several colors will come 
with it. 


For windows of less importance 
Camargo or Empire shades give 
you best value in shades made the 
ordinary way. 


renlin 


Winpow Suave material 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“The oldest window shade house in America”’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


as cardboard or as hard as oak. It is very 
cheap, and will neither shrink nor expand. 

Federal chemists are getting furfural 
and other useful substances from corncobs. 
This furfural, aside from being a possible 
motor fuel, has already proved to be a de- 
sirable and low-priced substitute for hard 
rubber and synthetic resin. Over in Eu- 
rope they are manufacturing a fertilizer 
from the slag from the electric furnaces 
that are making ferrosilicon from feldspar 
and iron turnings. Several ingredients are 
mixed with the slag, and the resulting fer- 
tilizer is rich in potash. Some inquisitive 
minds have found that cotton stalks can 
be used successfully in paper making, while 
other investigators in Australia see an op- 
portunity to utilize the large quantities of 
mountain gum available in their country 
in the making of newsprint. 


The Squirtless Tangelo 


And in no field has science made greater 
strides recently than in the production and 
consumption of foodstuffs. The ancients 
knew nearly as much about the funda- 
mental facts of farming as we do, but they 
lacked modern machinery. The great need 
in America is for intensity of culture, and 
it is along this line that rapid strides are 
being made today. We have wonderful 
tools, and our farmers produce four times 
as much per man as the farmers in Europe, 
but the agriculturists overseas make their 
acres yield two to three times as much as 
ours. We are learning that it is often bet- 
ter to turn swamps and lowlands into 
ponds, and develop their aquatic resources 
than to drain these swamps and convert 
the acres into farming land. There is as 
ready a market in this country for food 
fish as for grains, vegetables or beef. 

An effort is being made to increase our 
supply of edible meat by raising the water 
buffalo in the Southern States. A com- 
mittee of experts in conservation is sug- 
gesting that we grow water lilies as a staple 
article of food, for investigation has shown 
that the lily when peeled and boiled is not 
only tasteful but is as nutritious as the po- 
tato. Then our Department of Agricul- 
ture is developing the tangelo, which is a 
cross between a grapefruit, an orange and 
a tangerine. This new fruit is extremely 
palatable, and one variety may be said to 
be squirtless, which will recommend it 
highly to some of our nervous folks who are 
clumsy with a spoon. 

Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment in the problem of getting an increased 
yield per unit of land is the work that is 
now being done in fertilizing the air. This 
is accomplished by increasing the per- 
centage of carbon in the atmosphere in 
which the plants grow. German chemists 
were the first to get hold of this idea, and 
they started their experiments by utilizing 
the waste gases of blast furnaces to fertilize 
the air, not only in nurseries that were con- 
structed near by but over surrounding acres 
of truck-farm land. The fertilizing con- 
stituent in the blast-furnace gases is carbon 
dioxide, and this gas, being approximately 
one and a half times as heavy as air, can 
be piped out over the open land and will 
lie close to the ground, not even being dis- 
turbed by ordinary winds. In places where 
this air-fertilizing process was employed 
the increase in plant substance varied from 
50 to 250 per cent, according to the kind of 
plant that was cultivated. The Germans 
produce approximately 12,000,000 tons of 
pig iron annually, and their chemists esti- 
mate that if all the blast-furnace gases that 
are now wasted were to be utilized in air 
fertilization the production of foodstuffs in 
Germany would be practically doubled. 


American interests have } 
the fertilization of air with) 
gas, and the initial experime, 
most gratifying. In order to » 
process of fertilization on , 
scale it is necessary first of } 
cheap source of supply of \ 
It is essential that a practic: 
quantity of carbonic acid be } 
nominal cost. Wherever su} 
taining carbon are burned, e 
developed in gaseous form, 
produced contains certain ot 
vapors that are obnoxious 
Therefore, in carrying on this 
fertilization it is necessary fj 
from the gases of combusti 
that is known to be injurious: 
this is accomplished by makg 
pass a shower bath of plain eo, 
result is twofold: The hot gas 
to a temperature that will }; 
plants and all the obnoxious} 
the original gas are removed) 
What is left is a mixture of 
and air, ready for fertilization) 

There are 80,000,000 squares 
houses in commercial use ai} 
time in the United States, aj! 
one-half of these houses are | 
thickly settled manufactur 
Hundreds of millions of eubifi 
bonie acid escape into the al 
ordinary furnaces, blast furr) 
works and other industrial |g 
blast-furnace works, consumit 
of coal a day, develops eno} 
acid to fertilize about 80,000 1 
toes. A cement plant witha ig 
ity of 1,000,000 barrels wow | 
supply all the carbonic acid ni¢ 
fertilization of an area of | 
acres. What this would mea) 
cultural industry can best ben 
view of the fact that more tlh 
tons of carbon dioxide are ny 
the form of smoke from limi 
country each year. { 


Wood Made Edi 
| 


In an ordinary greenhousen 
tion gases coming from the hej 
of the greenhouse can be usea 
of supply, furnishing all the 
needed. Hothouse experimen 
with air fertilization the sur 
potatoes is equal to 2.5 time! 
and with cucumbers the surpl 
times the normal production. 

With an increasing produc) 
stuffs, due to scientific develoye 
kind, and with constant add 
already long list of edible su 
may look forward with a larg 
assurance to the immediate té 
the world. Though it may ¢ 
incredible, there is a fairly in 
the belief that science will sholl 
to prepare wood for consumpt 
food before many years have i 
forest service is delving into tl 
the nutritive properties of rs 

] 


of the experts insist that it isn 
sonable to expect that wood 
one day be converted into star 
capable of being assimilated bit 
body. So much has happene: 
us in recent times that we 
well prepared for the thrilling } 
chemists have made it possi? 
our forests as a source of foot 
only for livestock but for hun 
well. The outlook is that frora 
ence will make life one unceasiI! 
Editor’s Note—This is the first 
articles by Mr. Parsons dealing with 
of science to everyday life. 
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nightshirt flapping about his shins, and 
stepped slowly into the dining room with- 
out troubling to light a lamp. 

He was immediately conscious of a tu- 
mult of color; soundless color which filled 
his universe. No pain attached to the spec- 
tacle; but after a moment the colors passed 
and he knew nothing more until he woke 
from not unpleasant dreams to a throbbing 
headache and to the discovery that his 
bodily freedom was restricted by bonds. 
When his senses had somewhat cleared he 
perceived that he was tied down to an iron 
cot which had long served as a couch in the 
corner of the dining room. Save for the 
moonlight, the room was dark. Analyzing 
his situation, he found that his ankles were 
tied separately, tied fast to the foot of the 
cot; that his wrists were drawn down and 
attached to the iron frame; and that there 
was a rope around his neck which made it 
painful to move his head. 

The experience was utterly incredible. 
He was filled with conjectures. Someone 
he now understood, had struck him on the 
head as he came out. of his room; the same 
person, no doubt, had tied him here with 
bits of his own clothesline, from the yard. 
Someone, therefore, had broken into the 
house. This in itself was inconceivable to 
Brad; it had never happened to him before. 
He had read in the paper of burglaries, but 
they were always remote. A burglar in his 
own house, now. . . . He wondered how 
the marauder had entered, and why. And 
where was he now? 

His ears answered that question pres- 
ently; he heard footfalls overhead. Some- 
one was up there in the unfinished attic 
tumbling things about. Brad was more 
bewildered than ever at this realization. 
There was nothing of value in the attic; 
nothing of value in the house anywhere, 
except a few bills in his worn leather pocket- 
book. The sounds overhead became more 
boisterous. He heard a succession of blows 
as of metal.on stone, digging at the bricks 
of the chimney. 

Brad was not gifted with imagination. 
He set himself to a sober effort to escape 
from his bonds; but their very simplicity 
made them effective. The ropes cut his 
wrists and crushed them; they yielded no 
play at all. The line about his neck, he dis- 
covered, was a noose; and he was near 
strangling after an effort to pull his head to 
one side. This vaguely angered him. He 
wished he might get free so as to overpower 
this marauder. He would load his gun. 
But at this he remembered that his double- 
barreled gun had been loaned a day or two 
before for the destruction of a hawk, and 
the only other weapon in the house was that 
which he had set to kill the fox. 

At about this period in his thoughts he 
heard steps descending the stairs in the 
kitchen wall, and a moment later the light 
of a lamp shone in his eyes. 

Then a man’s voice said harshly ‘‘Come 
to, have you?”’ 

Brad’s eyes, becoming accustomed to the 
light, saw this man as a bulky figure with 
a cap pulled low. Before he could adjust his 
vision to details, the man withdrew into 
the kitchen, and again reappeared a mo- 
ment later with a red handkerchief tied 
about his mouth and nose, his eyes mere 
slits below the cap’s visor. 

Brad, wriggling, asked impatiently, 
“What in time do you want, anyhow?” 

The man set the lamp on the table and 
inspected Brad’s bonds. Then he leaned 
back against the table edge and spoke in a 
voice utterly dispassionate. 

“‘T’m looking for whatever there is in the 
house,’’ he replied. ‘They tell me you’ve 
come into a pile of dough and that you 
keep it here. You got a nice farm here to 
support you. I guess I need the money 
worse than you do. Where is it at?”’ 

Brad said irritably, ‘‘You darned fool, 
I don’t keep money in the house!”’ 

“They tell me you do.” 

“Who? ” 


The stranger lighted a cheap cigar. 

“Folks,” he replied airily. He leaned for- 
ward more intently. ‘Now listen!’’ he 
warned. ‘I’m not kidding a damned bit, 
and you can’t fool me a damned bit. And 
we're going to argue this out between us, 
just you and me. Ain’t anybody going to 
happen in. Now, you'll save trouble if 
you'll come across, old man.” 

Brad said furiously, ‘‘I’ll bust you all to 
pieces!” 

The other shook his head. 
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“No you won’t,”’ he answered. ‘‘You 
ain’t going to get a chance. That’s why I 
clouted you with the stove wood. As long 
as you kep’ on snoring I let you alone; but 
you had to go and wake up, and so there 
wasn’t anything else for me to do. Now 
you'll save me a lot of hunting around by 
just spilling the whole dope. Let it all come 
up in mamma’s hand, mister. Where is it?”’ 

Brad lay still for a moment, considering. 
He was, after all, a sensible man. And 
there was nothing in the house worth tak- 
ing; nothing worth fighting for. His 
thoughts found words. 

“There ain’t twenty dollars in the 
house,”’ he said. 

“Git out!” 

“There ain’t.” 

The man flicked ashes on the floor. 

“Well, where’s that?” 

“In my pants pocket,” said Brad. ‘In 
there.” 

The man went into Brad’s bedroom and 
returned with the garment in question; 
found the old leather fold and extracted 
half a dozen bills. 

“Fourteen dollars,’ he commented. 
“Well, it ain’t enough, old man.” 

“What do you think I’d keep money 
here for?”” Brad demanded petulantly. 

“Where is it, then?’’ 

“Tn the bank, in town.”’ 

The man considered this. 

“Then you must have a bank book 
around.” 

Brad hesitated; decided there could be 
no harm in this much yielding. 

“Tt’s in the drawer of the table over 
there,’’ he replied. 

The other crossed the room without com- 
ment, opened the drawer, rummaged 
among a litter of papers and found the 
book. He flipped the pages, stared at Brad 
truculently. 

“Thirty-three hundred and fifty-two,”’ 
he commented. ‘‘That’s all there is here.” 

“That’s enough, ain’t it?” 

“Where’s the rest of it?”’ 

“There ain’t any more.” 

The man laughed. 

“Say, mister,” he replied, “‘that ain’t a 
bit of use. I’ve got all the dope on you. I 
know you’ve got a pile stowed away some- 
where here. I can dig it out if I take the 
time; but I’m lazy. I don’t want to take 
a house all apart when you can save me the 
trouble.” 

Brad shook his head and the rope about 
his neck irked him. 

““They’ve been lying to you,” he replied. 
“They’ve all got the notion that I got a lot 
of money. I let ’em think it. It ain’t any of 
their business. But that’s all there was— 
about thirty-six hundred. I spent some on 
apiano. That’s all ny 

“What did you want with a piano, any- 
how? You don’t look musical.” 

“My wife always wanted one,’ said 
Brad simply; and the man laughed, so 
that a deeper anger began to stir in Brad. 

But a moment later the other said curtly, 
“You think I’m kidding you.” 

And he bent and pressed the cigar’s 
lighted end against Brad’s leg, thrusting it 
home till the fire was stifled, the cigar 
crumpled into dust. Brad, save for a low 
exclamation, made no sound. The man 
stepped back and lighted another cigar, 
and Brad stared at him, more amazed than 
hurt, with wide eyes. 

“‘T mean what I say,”’ the man explained 
mildly. ‘‘You tell me where the stuff is hid 
or you'll get “hurt.” 

“There ain’t any more money in the 
house,’’ Brad muttered stubbornly, and at 
the words the man’s self-control fled. 

He leaped forward with a ferocity that 
was terrifying; and he groped and caught 
the rope beneath Brad’s head, and jerked 
at it till the noose tautened stranglingly; 
jerked and jerked again, till the bound 
man’s convulsivestruggles began to weaken; 
only then relaxed the pressure and stepped 
back while Brad choked to full conscious- 
ness again. 

Before he was able to speak once more 
Brad heard a rooster crow. The sound 
made him remember again his plan to kill 
the fox. His wits were working more swiftly 
now; and he lay with closed eyes, gasping 
and choking, and thought what he might do. 

The thought was horrible to him; he was 
unable to contemplate it without a shud- 
der; and the man, watching him fight back 
to life, marked this shudder and chuckled 
to himself. 
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““You’ll see what I mean,”’ he said coldly. 

Brad abruptly perceived that the game 
was in his own hands; the discovery gave 
him a sense of superiority.. He had an over- 
whelming weapon—if he chose to use it. 
Though he- did not choose to use the 
weapon, yet the mere fact that he possessed 
it gave him an assurance and a certainty 
which was reflected in his tones when a mo- 
ment later he spoke; spoke with a negative 
movement of his head, with eyes still closed. 

“You ain’t going to kill me,” he re- 
marked mildly. “It wouldn’t do you a 
mite of good. I’m ‘kind of sorry for you 
too. If I had some money here, enough to 
help you out, you could have it and wel- 
come. I guess you need it bad enough. 
But there ain’t-any more here than what 
you’ve got, no matter what you do.” 

The man stood erect, looking down, his 
face twitching beneath the handkerchief. 

“Honest,”’ he said, “I hate to hurt you. 
You’re a game old coot.’’ His tones hard- 
ened. “‘But you got to come across or go 
across, old man. I’m not kidding you. 
I ain’t going to hurt you any more; but 
I’ll give you just about five minutes. If 
you don’t come through then I’ll fix you. 
That’s the straight goods. Now what do 
you say?”’ 

“There ain’t a cent of money in the 
house,’”’ Brad replied. 

“Then you're out of luck,” the man said 
equably.. ‘‘Because if there ain’t you’re 
due to leave these parts.” 

Brad lay still, with closed eyes. The man 
sat down beside the table; then rose and 
went into the kitchen and got the alarm 
clock ticking there. He set it on the table 
and sat down again. 

“Tt’s ten minutes past two,” he said. 
“T’ll give you till quarter past.” 

“You won’t kill me,’ Brad told him 
calmly. “I ain’t a mite afeard.” 

“You got five minutes.” 

“Tf I go to sleep,” said Brad, “‘you wake 
me up, will you?”’ And he moved a little as 
though relaxing for slumber. 

The other leaned forward. 

“Ts it hid in the attic?’”’ he asked. ‘“‘In 
the cellar? I’m going down and look.” 
Brad did not move. “In the house some- 
where?” 

His eyes roamed around the room. He 
rose. A sewing machine—Brad’s wife had 
used it—stood by the window. He lifted 
the cover and replaced it; rummaged in the 
table drawers; pulled out the round plate 
that stopped the flue, where in winter a 
stove stood to heat the house, and looked 
into the black hole, thrusting in his fum- 
bling hand; went restlessly into the kitchen 
and tumbled pans and pots about; groped 
along the shelves. A sudden fury of greed 
seized him; he stormed to-and-fro with 
destructive hands; went into the woodshed 
and returned with the ax to split away the 
wainscoting about the room. Through the 
tumult Brad lay still, sure of his own ulti- 
mate victory. The man would in the end 
give up the search; he would go away. 
Brad had no fears. 

“Tt’s quarter past,’’ the man announced. 

“You woke me up,” said Brad; and the 
man struck him in the face, pounded him 
with furious blows. Brad, calm and un- 
moved, heard the other’s gasping breath, 
sensed the madness that possessed him. 

““Now will you come across?” the man 
asked at last, looking down at Brad’s 
bloody countenance. 
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able to work out some general plan for more 
united and effective codperation. 

“Tt is my view that this conference, both 
in its first and subsequent meetings, 
should preserve its character as a confer- 
ence and should in no sense become a 
eaucus. It cannot be expected that all 
Progressives should be in agreement on all 
the details of any legislative program.’ 

“Eivery member of the conference, there- 
fore, understood clearly what it was to do 
and what it was not to do. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that all its actions were 
unanimous, and that it concluded its busi- 
ness within a very few hours. Meeting at 
10:30, the conference adjourned before 
three o’clock, and brought forth the follow- 
ing resolution, which seems to me to state 
very clearly what it was and what it pro- 
posed to do: 

“*Resolved that the progressive-minded 
senators and representatives of all par- 
ties agree to meet from time to time and 
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“Now and for a long time past all the 
great powers possessed by the Administra- 
tion of persuasion, patronage and party 
prestige have been concentrated upon fore- 
ing through Congress a ship-subsidy bill, 
which will not create or preserve an Amer- 
ican merchant marine; but will shower 
upon a favored few huge emoluments from 
the Federal Treasury, and special privileges 
of tax exemption which may dry up impor- 
tant sources of Federal revenue, and in any 
event will promote graft and tax evasion. 

“So much for the control of special inter- 
ests over the legislative branch, which has 
been shaken, if not shattered, by the action 
of the people at the recent elections. Let us 
turn now to the executive branch, which is 
immune from popular control for two years, 
and to the judicial branch, which, protected 
by life tenure, cannot under present consti- 
tutional provisions be directly reached by 
the will of the people.” 


_ Special Interests 


“‘T assert that never in the history of our 
Government have there been more glaring 
instances of the control of executive power 
by special interests than have been mani- 
fested in the surrender of the naval-oil 
reserves to private corporations under scan- 
dalous conditions of secrecy and collusion, 
and the conduct of our foreign relations for 
the benefit of Standard Oil and its affiliated 
interests. The foreign policy of the Ad- 
ministration literally reeks with oil, begin- 
ning with the Colombian treaty, as frankly 
proclaimed by Senator Lodge, and ending 
with the undiplomatie maneuvers of our 
observer extraordinary at the Lausanne 
Conference. Oil has determined our rela- 
tions with Mexico and apparently it is oil 
that will determine our relations with 
Russia. 

“Tn the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment the control of the special interests is 
complete, and has been double-riveted by 
recent appointments. The stock-dividend 
decision, the child-labor decisions and a 
dozen others are but evidences of the fact 
that a majority of the Supreme Court are 
now prepared to nullify any statute which 
seeks to impose effective control over cor- 
porate wealth. Combining this attitude of 


the courts with the maladministration of. 


the Department of Justice during recent 
years, we have now reached a point where 
apparently we might as well write into all 
our laws the following proviso: ‘This act 
shall not apply to any individual or corpora- 
tion worth one hundred million dollars or 
more.’ 

“‘Some question has recently been raised 
whether the clauses in the antitrust acts 
apparently exempting organizations of 
farmers and workingmen are not special 
privileges which should come under the ban 
of the general declaration of the Progress- 
ives. If those who have raised this question 
had ever read the antitrust laws they would 
have seen that the sections referred to are 
not in any sense an exemption from the 
general terms of the laws. They would 
have seen that an organization of farmers 
or workingmen to claim protection under 
Section 5 of the Clayton Act, for example, 
must be ‘instituted for purposes of mutual 
help,’ ‘not having capital stock,’ and ‘not 
conducted for profit.’ Furthermore, Sec- 
tion 5 of the Clayton Act exempts such 
organizations only when ‘lawfully carrying 
out the legitimate objects thereof.’ It is 
obvious that any organization, whether of 
farmers, workers or business men, which 
conducted its activities under the rigid 
limitations of this section would not be 
subject to prosecution under the Clayton 
Act or any other law now on the statute 
books. 

“As a matter of fact, of course, it was 
unnecessary to read the law in order to 
discover that in actual practice labor or- 
ganizations have absolutely no legal privi- 
leges or immunities under these acts, but 
that in fact these acts, which were intended 
to restrain corporate wealth, have been 
directed by prosecuting attorneysand judges 
with greatest rigor against labor unions. 

“The question has also been asked 
whether the Seamen’s Act is not special- 
interest legislation. That question also 
would not have been raised if the act had 
been read. If it is special-interest legisla- 
tion to provide that Americans shall not be 
serfs or treated like dogs or drowned like 
rats, then the Seamen’s Act is special- 
interest legislation. That act had three 
main objects: First, to annul some of the 
special-interest legislation which in the past 
had been written on the statute books by 
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shipowners, under which the sailor was 
given substantially the status of a serf and 
a chattel of the shipmaster; second, to 
create conditions on shipboard better than 
the horrors to which sailors were then con- 
demned, so that Americans might once 
more go to sea and create a real American 
merchant marine; and third, to provide 
adequate life-saving equipment for passen- 
gers and crew. 

“The Progressives believe, in brief, that 
the greatest and most permanent progress 
can be achieved by dealing with our great 
social, economie and political problems, 
one by one, in the light of the best avail- 
able knowledge on the subject. 

“It is for this reason that they have pro- 
vided for the creation of special committees 
on a number of the most pressing problems, 
and have authorized these committees to 
cooperate with men of affairs and experts 
in order to have the fruits of their special 
knowledge and experience. Six of these 
committees have already been organized, 
and will prosecute their work as rapidly as 
the pressure of public business will permit. 
These committees cover the following sub- 
jects: Agriculture, credit, labor, natural 
resources, railways and shipping, and taxa- 
tion. Senator Norris is chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee, Representative 
Beck of the Labor Committee, Senator 
La Follette of the Railways and Shipping 
Committee, Representative McSwain of 
the Natural Resources Committee, Senator 
Owen of the Credit Committee, and Repre- 
sentative Collins of the Taxation Com- 
mittee. During the present session of 
Congress the other members of these com- 
mittees are Senators Capper, Sheppard, 
Borah, France, Ashurst, Brookhart, Ladd 
and McNary; and Representatives John- 
son, King, Voigt, Ward, Burke, Hoch, 
Keller, Mead, Cooper, Huddleston, Logan, 
James, Nelson, Knight, Mansfield, Schall, 
Frear, Lampert, Sinclair and Woodruff. As 
soon as the newly elected senators and rep- 
resentatives are entitled to take their seats 
these committees will be revised and en- 
larged to include all the Progressives who 
have expressed their willingness to partici- 
pate in the group. In the next Congress 
the Progressive group will consist of at 
least fifteen senators and thirty-four rep- 
resentatives.”’ 


Machinery of Election 


“During the next few months these six 
committees will study the particular prob- 
lems that have been committed to them, 
and will then from time to time propose to 
the group as a whole specific reeommenda- 
tions. Arrangements are now being made 
to provide for the codperation of experts 
and others who have given these questions 
special study and attention. The proposals 
of each committee will be accompanied by 
a brief report stating the underlying rea- 
sons for its reeommendations. When these 
reports have been made, the Progressive 
group will then decide whether or not they 
will use their collective efforts to press for- 
ward the proposed legislation. But, as I 
have said before, any individual member of 
the group will still be free to take whatever 
action with regard to the proposed measure 
he may see fit. He may actively oppose it 
if he chooses, without in any way sacrificing 
his standing as a member of the group. We 
can see no reason why a senator or repre- 
sentative who is ready to work with us on 
nine-tenths of the measures which we are 
likely to favor should not be permitted to 
go his own way on the other tenth. We be- 
lieve in freedom of ideas as well as in free- 
dom of speech. 

“The difference between this procedure 
and that of going into a closed room and 
drawing up a platform, which everybody 
present shall be bound to follow, is of the 
greatest importance. 

“The Progressive group is committed to 
only one definite proposition at the present 
time; and that is, making the election ma- 
chinery responsive to the popular will. This 
was agreed to by unanimous vote. The pri- 
mary system is the most effective method 
that has yet been devised to enable the peo- 
ple to select their candidates; consequently 
the Progressives are for this system. They 
believe that it should cover all elective 
offices, including the presidency. It is be- 
lieved that substantial progress can be 
made in extending and perfecting the pri- 
maries during the next two years. 

“The Progressive group, as such, has 
never acted upon the Norris Bill for the re- 
lief of agriculture, although substantially 
all the members of the group showed that 
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they favored it when the question of bring- 
ing it before the Senate was recently up for 
consideration. This bill has been attacked 
in many quarters as being a socialistic 
measure. It is certainly no more socialistic 
than the Ship Subsidy Bill or government 
operation of the postal system. 

“The Progressive group was brought to- 
gether primarily in order that the Progres- 
sives in both parties may do systematically 
what might otherwise be done unsystem- 
atically. Its organization is highly flexible, 
its procedure is somewhat informal and its 
program is still in the making. Neverthe- 
less, I feel confident that out of it will come 
practical and constructive results that will 
be far-reaching in their consequences.” — 

Senator Edwin F. Ladd, of North Da- 
kota, is a member of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and a mem- 
ber of the Progressive group. In spite of 
his North Dakota label, Senator Ladd was 
born in Starks, Maine, and educated at 
the University of Maine. He became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College in 1890, and for five years 
was president of the college. He was food 
commissioner for North Dakota and head 
of the regulatory department for twenty 
years. During the war he was Federal food 
administrator. He has also edited and pub- 
lished farm journals and written a wide 
assortment of reports, bulletins and scien- 
tific papers. He is listed in the Congres- 
sional Directory as a Nonpartisan Repub- 
lican. He made the following statement: 

“T am primarily interested in securing 
legislation that will put agriculture back on 
a profitable basis. So long as the farmers 
are forced to sell their goods below the cost 
of production, just so long will they fail to 
be on the market for manufactured prod- 
ucts or to employ labor. 

“In order to insure the farmers a price 
for their products we must furnish them with 
money at a rate commensurate with the 
rates at which other industries get money. 
Since banking is adapted to commercial 
uses, but not to the uses of the farmers, a 
proper rural-credits bill must be passed, 
and they must be furnished with money at 
a reasonable rate so that they may market 
their produce in an orderly fashion. 

“There is also urgent necessity of open- 
ing up foreign markets for the farmers’ sur- 
plus supplies.” 


Proposed Legislation 


“None of these things, unfortunately, 
will benefit the farmers so long as they are 
forced to pay exorbitant freight rates, and 
so long as freight rates are in excess of the 
price for which their goods can be sold. 

“T therefore advocate the repeal of the 
Esch-Cummins Law, or an amendment to 
that law whereby agricultural products can 
be given a lower rate. I am informed by 
farmers in my state that the price which 
they receive for beets is one dollar a ton less 
than the cost of shipping the beets to the 
factory. 

“IT am opposed to the ship subsidy as 


| being a measure unworthy of support, yet 


I am as anxious for a merchant marine as 
any loyal American. 

“The time must come when public utili- 
ties must be operated by the Government 
in the interests of all the people, or under 
government supervision, to insure justice to 
all men. The same thing is true of mines, 
railroads and water power. It must come 


gradually, however, and cannot be accom- 
plished in a single day, or even in a year.” 

George Huddleston, Democrat, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
the 9th Alabama District, has been a Rep- 
resentative for eight years. He is one of 
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the most sincere and outspoke, 
the Progressive group, and eyiins 
high in La Follette’s estimatic @ 
vice-chairman of the People’ fq 
Service, which is the official ay 
so-called La Follette Progres\e 
houses of Congress. La Folle 


the chairman of the a Noli 
Service. Mr. Huddleston ma 
ing statement: ; 

““The most important dom}, 
before our people today are tr g, 
marketing and credits. We nt 
lower railroad rates and fares }j 
result from stricter and morig, 
sive government control, uf, 
lines, squeezing the water fro! 
tion and eliminating waste 
gance. There are too many mij 
parasites between consume: ; 
ducers; also too much mop 
both in credits and in markejp 
must be made more readily yg 
farmers. Experience has demoly 
monopolies cannot successfiy 
hibited, so that we must turn); 
other control as an alternaty, 
ownership.” 


Two Schools of Thig| 


**All tariff laws which enhiee 
of living should be repealed. /| 
should be abolished. We musfaly 
ernment revenues upon incom iy 
and profits taxes. Incomes shild 
without discrimination, basi y 
source from which derived, anbx 
in conflict with this principle joy 
pealed. > 

“We should hold to and ive 
natural resources as remain ulis 
Ford’s offer for Muscle Sho! s! 
accepted unless the great buile 
nancial interests disclose an hies 
to allow government developin 
eration. 

“‘Progressivism does not jn 
political formula or a programf) 
It consists rather in an attitu 
mind. ‘The so-called Progres 
Congress has as yet adoptedo 
Complete independence is 2s 
every member of the group. {o 
of the group is authorized to siak 
one other than himself. (9) 

“The effort has been made) p 
sent the Progressives to the coatr 
we are charged with trying jor 
third party; second, we ar«dal 
radicals; third, it is insinuateth 
seeking to promote the politic/fo 
certain members of the grov, . 
insinuations are false. They ai 
swipes at our efforts, born outi 
the special interests that we i 
something to break their strajl 
government. What we are rey 
do is to promote cooperation al 
among those who are sincer(’ 
represent the great masses. 

“‘T have no objection to be 
radical by anyone who kno’ ¥ 
word means, and who means Wat 
The idea is Jefferson’s that t 
schools of political thought; 
icals, who trust the people, a « 
about the affairs of common el 
willing that the people shou f 
other, the conservatives, who f} 
of wealth, education and largius 
perience should be intrusted th 
mental domination. Sad to rele, 
which divides the two parties io 
chiefly useful for entrance and 
hall. There are good Democts 
ae of the aisle, and good ‘ep 
also.” 


Cinder Cone, a Votcano in Lassen National Park, California, 6907 Feet Abov 


‘ant him,” cried the third man. 
ve him.” 

| Dan toward Jake, who had 
oy from the car. It was a game 
jdnderstand and enjoy. They 
ai'rom one to the other as if he 
»totesque medicine ball. They 
‘ofne game and the pushes be- 
s}: he was dizzy; he was about 


bn en the circle by knocking the 
»d/ oung lumberman against the 
vat he new man who caught hold 
im up. 

e ine bunch of bullies,’’ the new 
His voice was crisp and 
't you see the old fellow’s all 
u, Jake; fetch the coffee can!” 
4; one of curt command. Sullen 
akled Jake’s dark face, but, 
os he brought the can from the 
he ew man held it to Dan’s lips. 
d-ner,” hesaid. “Drink deep!” 
ik and strong and bitter, that 
was hot, and Dan gulped it 
r. t steadied him. 

pi, what’s your trouble?”’ 

wan was addressing Dan, and 
e' The man was calling him 
hiaame they gave to old men. 
n membered that his hair was 
rg where abrasions from gloves 
voi it off entirely. He looked up 
syman and saw that he was 
i jawed, competent looking; 


past thirty. 

eed,’”’ muttered Dan. “Been 
‘ze. Nothin’ to live for.” 
!*jaculated the man. . He was 
D} with keen eyes. “‘What you 
ar outdoor work, square meals 
ours. Ever swing,an ax?”’ 

8 

seiyour hands.” 


a!’ said Dan, all eagerness. 
ldhem out; the man surveyed 


43 his verdict. ‘“‘How did you 
v knuckles?”’ 


e?/Ring?”’ 

roid the docks where I worked,” 
-ithad no right to consider him- 
Slnnon any more, he had de- 


ancontinued to examine Dan 


y echt I'll do, pop,” said the 
Elfeive you a chance to get 
ed@ut. Do you want it?” 

e( hort Dan’s words of gratitude. 
rou a job helping round the 
*k.|forty a month and your keep 
Lier, when we sweat some of the 
t dyou we’ll see what you can 
na The camp is two miles along 
l. }eport. to Shea. Tell him’ to 
Vk. Say that Jerry McAlister 
\.at’s your name?”’ 

‘tran Dan Shannon; then fin- 
‘Rorke.”’ 
ike, get this right. No booze 
.| Inderstand?”’ 
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4 you at it,” Jerry McAlister 
“Il personally lam hell out of 


1 }t wait to listen to Dan’s 
hesurned sharply to the men 


ne |r, 

Jake Pease!’ heshouted. “A 
ey) there. We want to get this 
‘hristmas.”’ 
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ixjat around its bunk house. 
Wain the air. Big-boned men, 
s t.rded, sat surly and sulky in 
dunks ranged round the walls 
1. A stove choked with wood 
a corner; an oil lamp swung 
he men—huge Swedes, 
ench-Canadians, some Irish, 
there a hatchet-visaged 
W® grumbling among them- 
y lt they had been driven hard 
le Benecst of them, the one 
ands, essayed to squeeze 
Tom a mouth organ. Big 
an oath, plucked the 
om the kid’s lips and hurled 
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ed noise, you! This ain’t 
-’ The others growled 


ny ‘Spoke one of the Swedes, 
‘8tlin’ too tam hanty with his 
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FISTS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


fists.’’ The speaker had a black eye and a 
cut lip. 

“He sure did hand you a coupla beauts, 
Swede,” grinned the kid. 

The Swede turned to him, outraged. 

“An’ for why?. For haffing a pint of 
hooch in my bunk! That’s all I done.” 

“Yes, and another pint under your belt,”’ 
put in Dan Shannon from his bunk. 

Big Jake Pease shot an ugly look at Dan. 

“You keep your chin outa this, old- 
timer,” growled Jake. ‘“You’re getting 
mighty cocky because Jerry McAlister has 
let you swing an ax for two months. Well, 
old teacher’s pet, us guys has been swingin’ 
axes for years, see? This is our affair.” 

Dan, puffing his pipe, did not drop his 
eyes before big Jake’s belligerent glare. 
Jake stood up, looked about cautiously, 
then addressed Gang Six. 

“What I’d like to know,” stated Jake, 
“is how long we’re goin’ to stand for this 
here Jerry McAlister?” 

No one replied. Jake continued, bitter 
voiced: ‘‘Why should Jerry McAlister tell 
us to go and come and fetch and carry? 
I guess some of us has been lumberin’ five 
years or more longer’n him. I have any- 
how.” 

“Me too.” 

“So have I.” 

““He’s a greenhorn compared to me.” 

“Then,’’? demanded big Jake, ‘‘why 
don’t we tell him where to get off at?” 

“Swede tried that yesterday,”’ said Dan 
Shannon, from his bunk. 

Big Jake frowned blackly toward Dan. 

“Yeah, mebbe Swede did,” said Jake. 
“But Swede ain’t no fighter.’”’ Then, ex- 
pertly critical: ‘“‘Swede’s too slow and 
clumsy for a fast man like Jerry. Swede 
ain’t got no more defense than a dish of 
scrambled eggs. He was pie for that 
straight left of Jerry’s. But that ain’t the 
point. The point is: Why is Jerry boss, and 
not one of us?” 

Dan Shannon took his pipe-stem from be- 
tween his lips. 

“Perhaps I got no right to butt in,” he 
said mildly, “but if you want an answer, 
here it is: Jerry’s boss because he’s square, 
sober and can get the work done. He’s 
boss because you all know that if you lay 
down on the job he’ll knock you for a row 
of mess shacks.” 

They were silent; sour looks were cast at 
Dan. Jake spoke. 

“Yeah? Is that so? Well, old-timer, 
lemme tell you this: Just because your 
little tin god has knocked down a big 
clumsy Swede or two, and a few green kids 
that don’t know no more about fightin’ 
than you do about lumberin’, he ain’t no 
Dempsey.” Jake turned to the others. 
“Now, listen, you guys. I’m goin’ to slip 
you a little news.” 

f They bent their long thick bodies toward 
i 


Jerry can be boss. Well, get this: I ain’t 
never tangled up with Jerry. He thinks he’s 
got the Indian sign on me. Well, he never 
made a bigger mistake. Just you wait. 
Last spring when I was workin’ over near 
Rawlings, there was a pug trainin’ near our 
camp, Iron-man Norsk, the Fightin’ Pole— 
you've heard of him.” 

They nodded. 

“Well,” continued Jake, ‘he wanted 
huskies to spar with. Just for the devil of 
it I went over one day and put the gloves 
on with him. We stepped three rounds, 
him and me; and, say, I guess he knew 
he’d been in ascrap. He says to me, ‘Say, 
you been in the ring, ain’t you?’ ‘Not pro- 
fessional,’ I says. He says, ‘Well, all you 
need is a little experience.’ An’ his manager 
offered me all kinds of dough to go in the 
ring. But I says, ‘Nothin’ doin! Lum- 
berin’s my business, fightin’s my pastime, 
see?’, But every night for three weeks I 
went over and sparred with this Norsk; 
he learned me a lot; an’ I guess I learned 
him a few things too.” 

Jake suddenly whipped off his under- 
shirt and assumed a fighting stance; 
muscles big as baseballs leaped up in his 
hairy arms. 

“Biceps half an inch bigger’n Demp- 
sey’s,’’ he said. 

A ripple of admiration went round the 
bunk house. 

“T been keepin’ this dark,” Jake said. 
“T didn’t want to make no break until I 
found out how you guys felt. I just been 
layin’ low. Now, one of these bright days, 


m. 
“Rorke’s right; the guy that can lick 
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Aprons and caps 
for every purpose 


Manufacturers and others whose em- 
ployees wear work aprons will find it to 
their advantage to ask us to bid on sup- 
plying such garments. 


We are the largest apron house in the 
world and our enormous output permits 
lower prices. We specialize in the making 
of aprons, caps, and collar and cuff sets for 
manufacturers of food products, candy, 
cigars, etc.; and for hospitals, hotels, res- 
taurants, theatres and the like. 

We have a variety of styles and materi- 
als to choose from and where desired the 
garments will be made to special order and 
special design. In all cases prices are 
remarkably low. 

Send us your old apron and we will give 
you our estimate for a better garment at a 
lower price. 


THE W. H. DEAN COMPANY, 45 East 17th St., New York City 


How much better the 
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when you first try it. 
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you are impressed by 
the superiority it 
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hidden charms of your player piano. You, 
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Crossett Shoe 
“makes Lifes walk easy 


HAT you want in a pair of 

shoes is style—comfort and 
durability—value. What you get in 
Crossett Shoes is Value — at a price 
made possible only by years of mod- 
ern manufacturing experience and 
enormous production. 


If you are not acquainted with the dealer 
in your vicinity who sells Crossett Shoes, 
write us for his name and address. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 
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and WOMEN 


@@ | I’m just goin’ to call this Mr. Jerry Mc- 


Alister. Then we’ll-see who’s boss. Soon 
as the news gets round to the other gangs 
that he’s been licked they’ll give him the 
razz. Once Jerry’s licked, he won’t be able 
to control ’em, see?” 

They saw. 

“‘ Another thing,” said Jake, inflating his 
chest, which was furry as a buffalo robe, 
“‘when I’m runnin’ the works there’s goin’ 
to be a lot more hooch and a lot less lum- 
berin’. I guess we’ll sorta catch even with 
the company for the work Jerry has driven 
outa us, hey?” 

From the bunks came grunts of approval. 

Jake arched his shaggy chest till it 
seemed to fill the room; with fists as big as 
a dynamiter’s sledge hammer, and as hard, 
he beat his chest till it boomed like a 
muffled tomtom. His voice was a challenge 
and a threat: 

“Tf any of you guys think I ain’t the 
man to lick McAlister and take his job, 
now is the time to step out and say so.” 

The occupants of the bunks were silent; 
then from one of them came a voice; it was 
level, unexcited. 

“T don’t think you’d make such a hell of 
a good boss, Jake Pease.” 

Big Jake whipped around, his lips drawn 
back, long teeth bared in a snarling sneer. 

“‘T suppose you think you could stop 
me?” he said. 

Without undue haste Dan Shannon got 
up from his bunk. 

“T could try,” he said. 

“Come on, then!”’ rumbled Jake; his 
fists were knotted. 

Dan Shannon pulled the thick gray 
undershirt up over his head. Under the oil 
lamp his body looked almost golden. It was 
as gnarled as a cedar stump. That was 
what five months of hard work had done. 
The men crouched tense in their bunks. 

“Where do you want your body sent, 
Rorke?”’ the kid asked; his laugh was 
nervous. 

“Jake’ll kill the old tramp,” protested 
the Swede. 

Dan smiled. Then Jake, like a hairy dart 
discharged from some monster crossbow, 
launched himself at Dan. In the bunks 
they held their breaths. There was the 
sharp noise of an impact. They expelled 
their breaths. Dan had not been shattered 
by that first rush; but something had. It 
was a pine plank in the wall at the spot 
where Dan’s head had been. Big Jake’s 
fist had split it; Dan’s head had bobbed 
aside. Jake spun around, cursing; blood 
dripped from his knuckles. 

Again Jake plunged toward Dan; in the 
fury of his attack the straight left that 
squashed the oath on Jake’s lips did not 
stop him; Dan was penned in a corner by 
the bigger, stronger man. Like a maniac 
Jake flailed at Dan’s head with his big 
fists; but somehow they never quite landed 
squarely; but even Dan’s marvelous de- 
fense could not long weather that gale of 
blows; a right fist caught him high up on 
the head, near the temple, and he dropped 
to the floor. 

“Stand back, Jake. I’ll count him out,”’ 
cried the kid. “One, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight 

Dan Shannon pushed himself to his feet; 
his eyes were dull; his head was rolling; his 
knees seemed to be made of custard. With 
a leer, big Jake, taking his time, stepped 
in to land one final, finishing punch. They 
hardly saw what happened then; they 
were only aware of the result. From no- 
where came Dan’s left fist; straight it 
drove into the buffalo-robe body, just above 
the belt. They heard the uhhhhhssssssh of 
Jake’s breath as it was knocked from him, 
and they saw his tanned face go gray-green. 
They saw Jake’s hands drop instinctively 
to protect his body from another driving 
blow. Dan Shannon’s eyes were not dull 
now; his head was not rolling; his knees 
were not like custard, but like steel springs. 
They saw a golden streak under the oil 
lamp; it was Dan’s right arm as he brought 
his fist in a flashing are; it landed flush on 
Jake’s unprotected chin. Big Jake went 
down like a circus tent when the main pole 
snaps. 

Solemnly the banjo-handed kid tolled 
off the seconds: ‘‘One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Out!’”? He 
could have counted to a hundred. 

Dan Shannon picked up his shirt. 

“Why,” exclaimed the kid, “you weren’t 
groggy at all! You were faking!” 

“Old stuff,” said Dan with a grin. 


Up till then Gang Six had just barely 
tolerated Dan Shannon. If it had not been 


Mar. 


for Jerry MeAlister’s intery 
might not have tolerated him 
been: | 
“Here, you old bum. Gan; 
man wash first.” 
“One side, bo, before Iw 
around your neck.” 
“Here you, Rorke; pass t} 
you ain’t at no free-lunch eo 
“Keep your mug outa th 
Rorke.”’ | 
Now it was: 
“After you, Dan.” . 
“Have a chew, Rorke?” 
“How you feelin’ this mor! 
“Say, Rorke, show me he 
that overhand right, will you’ 
They made room for him | 
around the stove as he came j. 
house two nights after his fj 
Jake. He could tell by the w;) 
silent that they had been t; 
him. | 
Duke Dutemont, the old¢ 
turned to Dan. 
“You're elected, Rorke,” he 
“Elected? I don’t get you, 
“We been talkin’ it oyer 
Dutemont. “We decided th 
licked Jake, you ’re the man fo; 
“What job?’ | 
“The job of trimmin’ Jerry 
replied Dutemont. 
Dan stared at them; their 
his face. 
“T don’t follow that,” he sa, 
“He’ s got to be licked, 
proper,’ ’ explained Dutemont| 
“Well, there’s ten of you 
That ought to be almost € 
served Dan. 
““Aw, you don’t get the ide 
we could gang him. But that; 
no good. He’d still be boss 


got a grip on the whole camp] 
rep as a fighter. He ain’t nev«l 
in fair fight, see?”’ 

“He ain’t never been “tik 
fight?”” Dan Shannon repeat, 
slowly, almost to himself. 

“No. So, if you lick im | 
rep, and he’ll lose his erip, 
step into his job.” 

Dan laughed. r 

““Me in Jerry’s job? - ‘Your 

“Tt’s worth seven or eight 
it’s worth a cent,’ said Dutent 

“But I couldn’t handle it: 
tested. ‘‘I don’t know the lune 
Jerry knows ten times mori 
know.”’ iL 

“Yeah, that’s the trouble ¥ 
a sight better to have a bos 
too little than one that knoy 
Ain’t that the truth?” . 

Gang Six said emphatical. 
was the truth. ) 

“You said sumpin’, Duke.’ 

“Jerry works us too hard.” | 

“Beat him up, Dan; we're 

Dan Shannon shook his he 


ih apie hrs 


They stared at him, inered) 
“What do you mean? O¢ 
can, Dan,” Dutemont was pi 


stopped big Jake, didn’t you‘) 
weighs twenty pounds less the. 
could do it easy.’ } 
“T can’t lick Jerry, I tell ye’ 
‘* Aw, the hell you can’t.” 1 


“Well, I won’t fight him.” 
“ Afraid of his rep, hey?” 
Dutemont moved his chin {I 
distance when he saw Dan’s 
“Duke, you’ve got no calt 
afraid of J erry or any other m. 
“T ain’t saying you're yell 
Dutemont placatingly. “B) 
what this gang and all the 
think when they hear you're a 
against Jerry.’ 
“T don’ t care what they th 
fight him.” 
“But why, Dan?” 
“He’s my friend.” 
“He’s your boss.” 
ie aoe me a chance whe 
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“Well, he’s worked you hd 
“Yes, ‘and that’s what I nd 
you Jerry just about saved! 
You guys don’t know what i ni 
as far down as I was. Jerr" 
white. I won’t fight him.” — 
“You won’t?” . 
(Continued on Pa 


) tinued from Page 170) 
That’s final.” 
+emont spat disgustedly against 


Te. 
ie said, “‘all I gotta say is that 
are regular, and some ain’t, 


| me, Duke?” There was a note 
'n Dan’s voice. 

| I didn’t name no names, did 
-gegan to unlace his high boots. 
gs I’ll turn in. Looks as if we 
ek to Jerry McAlister’s tread- 
day.” 

-e mutterings and murmurings 
(nen of Gang Six as they made 


Shannon shouldered into the 
| the following night he sensed 
‘pectancy. The men were un- 
jal to him. He sat on his bunk 


was puzzled. Something was in 
\n the talk of the men about the 


liquor in this bunk house,”’ he’ 


j voice was sharp and angry. 
is drunk as a fool, and I’ve got 
ip that the hooch came from 
| Now I’ve given you all fair 
o drinking on this job. You all 
/r words you’d stay off the stuff 
fied this work. When pay day 
fan drink all the hooch you can 
(it here I’m responsible for your 
{lo your work. When I find the 
‘ot the liquor, by the Lord, I’m 
+ch him a lesson! I’m going to 
te Sag Any objections?” 

‘ne, boss,’’ put in the Swede. 
vas you like,”’ said Duke Dute- 
hale 

tad a drink in so long I couldn’t 
om buttermilk,’’ declared big 


¢ining each one swiftly and ex- 
¢ame, at last, to Dan Shannon’s, 
Gf the room. Dan was sitting 
ong placidly. 

1, Dan,” Jerry greeted him. 
will you, till I go through the 


ining went down the line of 


‘bent over and _ perfunctorily 
@lankets on Dan’s bed. Then 
his teeth click, and saw his 
fe beneath the blankets. When 


| again. 

‘nine, Jerry,’’ Dan got out. 

‘ping it for a friend, eh?” said 

sice was not pleasant. A stride 

|) the stove; he smashed the 

ast the iron side. Then: ‘‘Dan 

e out here.” 

dot move. 

Jat ain’t my bottle. 

K T been framed.” 
Alister had begun to unbutton 

z<inaw. 

2 said, “I wish I could believe 

itt sounds like the bunk to me. 

{in coat.” 
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i ’s sake, Jerry, don’t make me 


I never 


| removed the mackinaw and 
i the shirt from his powerful 


h\ your warning, Dan,” he said 
Ju broke the rules. Now you’ve 


im quit. I’ll leave the camp— 
1; Desperately Dan had started 
% but big Jake and Duke Dute- 
farring the way. Jerry spoke. 
won't, Dan. You'll take your 
I> a man or I’ll take you across 
a) paddle you like a kid.” 
‘lvant to fight you, Jerry. I got 
Tint my bottle. I been framed. 
to fight you.” Dan was pour- 
Tests, appeals. 
aid was, “Take off your coat.” 
etter part of a minute Dan 
ad staring, not at Jerry, but at 
this head; his brow was knit 
2 thinking, and as if thoughts 
en he began to fumble with 
ons of his mackinaw. 
"he said. 
aware that mysteriously the 
ding battle had spread and 
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that men from the other gangs were filter- 
ing into the bunk house, and were ranging 
themselves around the walls. — 

“Come on, Dan,”’ urged a voice from the 
crowd. “Knock hell outa him.”’ 

“Kill ’im, Dan,’’ urged another voice. 

“Bong!” cried the kid, in imitation of 
the clang of a ringside bell. 

They fought, Dan and Jerry. They still 
tell of that fight in the lumber country. 
Jerry came rushing in, like a man intent on 
finishing an unpleasant task; his left hand 
flicked out in front of him like a snake’s 
tongue. Dan’s crooked arms went up be- 
fore his face and the blow was blocked. 
They clinched, Dan hugging Jerry’s body 
to him, so that Jerry’s short-arm jolts were 
abbreviated, smothered. 

“Break!” cried the kid. 

Jerry wrenched himself loose and rushed 
again, hitting with both fists. Dan, rolling 
his head like a brig in a typhoon, slid away 
from the rush and the blows dented space. 
As yet, Dan had not struck a blow. 

““Use that left hook, Dan,” begged Duke 
Dutemont. ‘That left hook.” 

Dan, his face cut by one of Jerry’s sting- 
ing jabs, grinned, shifted to one side and 
brought his left fist swiftly upward. It 
caught Jerry high on the head and jarred 
him; had it hit two inches lower it must 
surely have felled him. Jerry countered 
with a vicious swing to Dan’s face. Dan 
tried his left hook again and missed by half 


“an inch. His eyes were going back on him. 


He was slow, too, and his feet seemed to get 
in his own way. 

“Connect with that left hook,” begged 
Duke. ‘‘He’s wide open for it.”’ 

“‘T’m doin’ the fightin’,’’ said Dan Shan- 
non from the corner of tightened lips. 

But he did try the left hook again; it 
fell short; his judgment of distance was 
pitiful. 

“Tn the belly, Dan!’’ pleaded Duke. 

Dan tried to drive his right to Jerry’s 
body; the blow, obviously intended to land 
on a vital spot just above the: belt, was 
inaccurate; it landed well up on Jerry’s 
muscle-ribbed chest. Jerry could have 
taken a hundred blows there. Jerry’s left 
kept prodding into Dan’s face. Dan seemed 
unable to protect himself from it. Again 
Dan swung his right for Jerry’s body; he 
missed the solar plexus, but the blow car- 
ried enough force to send Jerry reeling back 
against the wall. 

“You got him, Dan!’’ the men screamed. 
“Finish ’im!”’ 

But Dan was woefully slow in following 
up his advantage; he hesitated a split sec- 
ond, and that was all Jerry needed to re- 
cover his balance and assume the aggres- 
sive again. 

There are no rounds in bunk-house 
fighting. The men fight until one can fight 
no more. Up and down the big room the 
battle waged. Jerry, younger, stronger, 
kept attacking. Dan held him off as best 
he could, but his jabs seemed weak and his 
hooks and haymakers were wild. 

“In the belly, Dan; in the belly!” the 
men shouted. ‘“‘He’s losin’ his wind.’’. 

Breath was coming jerkily from Jerry’s 
lips; his own exertions were tiring him. 
Dan seemed to gather himself. He rushed 
for the first time, but was short with his 
rights and lefts. Jerry took a step back. 
Dan pressed in. The men roared caution 
at Dan. 

“Watch his right, Dan! Watch his 
right!” 

But it was too late. Dan Shannon had 
committed the unpardonable pugilistic sin; 
he had left his guard open for a right 
swing, and Jerry McAlister had seen the 
opening. Jerry’s right fist cut through the 
air and hit Dan squarely on the jaw point. 
Dan folded up as if a safe had fallen on him. 
The men groaned. 

““One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight ” droned the kid. 


Dan rolled over; he heard the counted | | 


seconds; instinct forced him to his knees, 
and at the count ‘‘nine”’ he was on his feet 
again. McAlister rushed in. 

‘“‘He’s faking; he ain’t really groggy,” 
the men whispered to one another. 

“Your right, Dan! Swing that right!” 

The kid’s voice was a squeal of excite- 
ment. Dan did swing his right. It arched 
through the air; then the men groaned; 
it had missed, and missed so cleanly that 
Dan fell forward from his own momen- 
tum. Jerry McAlister, stepping in close, 
brought his right fist up under Dan’s jaw 
and the old fighter crumpled down. This 
time he did not get up. 

When Dan did open his eyes it was to see 
big Jake helping Jerry McAlister on with 
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his mackinaw, and to, hear Duke Dute- 
mont. saying, “‘Boss, you certainly got a 
sweet right uppercut.”’ 

Jerry bent over Dan. 

“All right now, Rorke?”’ he asked. 

“T’ll live,” said Dan grimly. 

He saw the ranks of men respectfully 
part to let Jerry go out. Painfully he got 
to his feet. No one volunteered to help him 
on with his clothes; in silence he went to 
bed, nursing his aching jaw. 


“What’s the matter with Dan Rorke?”’ 

The banjo-handed kid asked the ques- 
tion to the bunk house: It was a full week 
after Dan had fought Jerry and. been 
beaten. 

“Aw, who cares?”’ growled big Jake. 

“°S funny,” mused the kid. ‘‘ Ever since 
that night he ain’t said a word to nobody. 
Just sat around, rubberin” at the floor. And 
where does he go every night after supper?” 

“Aw, who cares? Prob’ly he’s seared to 
come round here.” 

“°S funny, just the same,”’ pursued the 
kid. ‘‘ Night after night he beats it off into 
the woods somewhere.”’ 

“‘Perhaps he’s got some more of that 
hooch cached out there,”’ said Duke Dute- 
mont. He winked broadly at big Jake, who 
returned the wink. 

“Tonight,’’ continued the kid, “I no- 
ticed that he had sumpin’ lumpy under his 
mackinaw. When I ast him what it was he 
didn’t answer. Just give me a funny look 
and beat it into the woods.” 

“Mebbe that thumpin’ Jerry gave him 
has made him nuts,’”’ suggested one of the 
men. 

“Jerry sure can thump,” 
Dutemont. 

“And that ain’t no lie,”’ 


said Duke 
agreed big Jake. 


It was Sunday. The men were idle. The 
kid was torturing Suwanee River from a 
stubborn mouth organ. Some of Gang Six 
were playing checkers, others darning socks. 

‘“Where you goin’, Dan?”’ 

“Out,”’ said Dan, and closed the door 
decisively behind him. 

Dan went to the little cabin where Jerry 
McAlister had his office and cot. He 
found the boss in the midst of a shave. 

“Jerry,” said Dan, ‘‘you said you been 
lookin’ for some small straight spruces.” 

eS, Libaveus 

“T found some.” 

“Good. Where?” 

“About two miles due east.” 

“Could you find ’em again?” 

“Sure. I blazed a trail.” 

‘Show ’em to me, will you, Dan?” 

“That’s what I came here for.” 

“Good. Wait till I’ve washed the soap 
out-of my ears and we'll start along.” 

Together they marched through the 
woods. After a few words about the spruces 
neither spoke. Dan from time to time con- 
sulted hatchet blazes on the sides of trees. 
They had covered a good two miles when 
Dan spoke: 

“Jerry, I lied to you.” 

“Lied tome? What about? The liquor?” 

“No; not about the liquor. I told you 
the truth about that. It wasn’t mine. 
Somebody put it in my bunk. Wanted to 
get me in wrong, see? I lied about the 
spruces.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“There ain’t no spruces. 
I brought you out here. 
pointed. 

They had pushed through some tangled 
undergrowth and had come upon a cleared 
space, concealed by tall trees. Jerry McAI- 
ister gave a whistle of surprise. There in 
the center of the clearing a platform had 
been built. It was crudely built of rough 
timbers. It was sixteen feet square and at 
each corner a post stood. Around the posts, 
inclosing the platform, ran three ropes. 
The platform had been covered with white 
tent canvas. In two diagonally opposite 
corners lay plump red leather objects. 


This is why 
Look!”” Dan 
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“Why, it’s.a ring!” exolaia 

“Yep. It’s a ring,’ said Dai 
solemnly. 

But—what the devil?” 

“Jerry,” said Dan, very graye 
the bunk house you licked me, 
ever did that before. I think jt 
that you give me another ,chaae 
where no one can see us.’ 

““But—isn’t one licking enous 
Dan?” | 

“‘Tt’s too much,”’ said Dan, 

He had taken off his mackinay 
boots, then his corduroy pants; 
that he was in the satin trunks 
shoes of the prize ring. 

“But we settled this once, ( 
protested Jerry. ad don’t want 
beat you up again.’ 

“Don’t worry about that,” 
“Which pair of gloves do you w) 

They fought. Coolly, confide 
McAlister rushed Dan. The b 
knew his man’s weaknesses, ar 
could finish him quickly.. A st| 
like a lance stopped the boss’ 
snapped his head back on his | 
He saw Dan shift to deliver a lefi| 
he grinned. He had sampled; 
hooks to the body and he was nc 
they were always too high. The 
landed. It did not land high 
muscle-protected chest; it lande 
of an inch above Jerry’s belt ; 


| 


‘hurt. Jerry stepped back. 


Well, that was a fluke; he'd) 
with his left; Dan had shown 
against it in the bunk-hou| 
Jerry’s left shot out; Dan tw; 
head aside and the blow missed || 
Jerry looked puzzled. Dan ji 
into a corner. Jerry grinned; a) 
could nail slow old Dan with his, 
tried it; it hit nothing. Dan’s} 
the body shook Jerry, and the | 
to fight wildly. This was absv 
made a fool of by the slow old i 
had been so easy to lick before, i 
loose with a shower of blows; aj 
ing came to him; he felt that i 
fighting a ghost; certainly D) 
away and ducked under the blo! 
were a wraith. f 

Jerry rushed him; again a {) 
Jerry’s head back and he saw 4 
away, smiling, cool, uncannily | 
tried to pin Dan in a corner. If 
his teeth with a jab and slipped j 
tried to rush Dan to the ropes. / 
him staggering back with a left ) 
time the hook hit where good hat 
hit. It made Jerry dizzy, but 
again. Once more that left hoi 
toward him and he was kno! 
against the ropes. Well, he’d{ 
Dan had shown in the bunk hor? 
hadn’t the speed or aggressivenet 
up an advantage. But Jerry hi 
to cover up. Dan had foliage) 
vantage and was shooting stra 
accurate blows into Jerry’s face| 
Jerry drew back his right —thel 
had felled Dan before; he fp) 
strength behind it, all his marl 
it missed Dan’s chin by the di 
tween a wasp’s eyes. Then Jerry! 
saw a flash of red glove that mo 
than his eyes could; then he fi 
jar; then the sky went black. | 
opened his eyes he found hims! 
straight up at the blue heavens. 

Dan helped him to his feet. F! 
his hand to Jerry. , 

“You were out forty seconds,’ 
“Now we're quits.” 

Jerry’s brain was clear, and 4 
not clear. 


“But—why ” he bega 


night—in the bunk house—I di 
stand; here—today—just now -- 

“Forget it, ” said Dan Shann}. 
and me, we’re the only ones 4 
what happened just now. Jus) 
me. See?” 


mt. The public did not buy 
.e new stock, because the en- 
}yeloped reactionary tenden- 
}ders got cold feet and did 
ynsolidated Stove; and if in- 
ny their own stock on reces- 
wuld? The absence of inside 
erally accepted as a pretty 


to need to go into statistical 
price of Consolidated Stove 
1 the rest of the market, but 
, above the initial market 
hich were only a fraction 
!,es and his friends in the end 
| as buyers in order to keep it 
to have supported that stock 
of its market career was re- 
‘t not to have sold all the 
ie subscribed for was much 


/ ts, the stock was duly listed 
ork Stock Exchange and the 
1 kept sagging until it nomi- 
, 87. And it stood there be- 
pes and his associates had to 
» cause their bank had loaned 
je dollars a share on one hun- 
shares. If the bank ever 

ate that loan there was no 
e price would break to. The 
1 been eager to buy it at 50, 
/mt it at 37, and probably 
f it at 27.” 


'n Uphill Job 


a on the banks’ excesses in 
f<tensions of credits made peo- 
2 day of the boy banker was 
“king business appeared to be 
¢ edge of suddenly relapsing 
vism. Intimate friends were 
pay off loans, for all the 
igh they had never played 
resident. 

4 no need to threaten on the 
i: to plead for more time on 
1. The situation was highly 
) for both. The bank, for 
twhich my friend Jim Barnes 
swas still kindly disposed. 
gase of: ‘For heaven’s sake 
/an or we’ll all be in a dickens 


ister of the mess and its ex- 
ilities were enough to make 
me to me to ask me to sell 
j/1 thousand shares for enough 
» bank’s three-million-five- 
yand-dollar loan. Jim did not 
make a profit on that stock. 
e only made a small loss on 
oe more than grateful. 

(, hopeless task. The general 
sieither active nor strong, 
‘ies there were rallies, when 
ced up and tried to believe 
was about to resume. 

jr I gave Barnes was that 
1e matter and let him know 
‘nditions I’d undertake the 
|, did look into it. I didn’t 
‘mpany’s last annual report. 
ere confined to the stock- 
s| of the problem. I was not 
uthe stock for a rise on its 
|) prospects, but to dispose 
lin the open market. All I 
vy what should, could or might 
ame in that task. 

«.d for one thing that there 


«stock held by too few peo- 
4,90 much for safety and far 
tomfort. Clifton P. Kane & 
Sad brokers, members of the 
Sck Exchange, were carrying 
Und shares. They were inti- 
f Barnes and had been in- 
2cting the consolidation, as 
d: a specialty of stove stocks 
2ir customers had been let 
Othing. Ex-Senator Samuel 
Qvas the special partner in his 
) was the owner of a second 
Gy thousand shares; and the 
| Wolff had sixty thousand 
lade a total of two hundred 
of Consolidated Stove held 
of veteran Wall Street pro- 
ey did not need any kind 
lem when to sell their stock. 
ng in the manipulating line 
ing in public buying—that 

made the stock strong and 
ti see Kane and Gordon and 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


Wolff unloading, and not in homeopathic 
doses either. The vision of their two hun- 
dred thousand shares Niagaraing into the 
market was not exactly entrancing. Don’t 
forget that the cream was off the bull 
movement and that no overwhelming de- 
mand was going to be manufactured by my 
operations, however skillfully conducted 
they might be. Jim Barnes had no illusions 
about the job he was modestly sidestepping 
in my favor. He had given me a water- 
logged stock to sell on a bull market that 
was about to breathe its last. Of course 
there was no talk in the newspapers about 
the ending of the bull market, but I knew 
it, and Jim Barnes knew it, and you bet 
the bank knew it. 

“Still, I had given Jim my word, so I 
sent for Kane, Gordon and Wolff. Their 
two hundred thousand shares was the sword 
of Damocles. I thought I’d like to substi- 
tute a steel chain for the hair. The easiest 
way, it seemed to me, was by some sort of 
reciprocity agreement. If they helped me 
passively by holding off while I sold the 
bank’s one hundred thousand shares, I 
would help them actively by trying to 
make a market for all of us to unload on. 
As things were, they couldn’t sell one-tenth 
of their holdings without having Consoli- 
dated Stove break wide open, and they 
knew it so well that they had never dreamed 
of trying. All I asked of them was judg- 
ment in timing the selling and an intelligent 
unselfishness in order not to be unintelli- 
gently selfish. It never pays to be a dog 
in the manger in Wall Street or anywhere 
else. I desired to convince them that 
premature or ill-considered unloading would 
prevent complete unloading. Time urged. 

“T hoped my proposition would appeal 
to them because they were experienced 
Wall Street men and had no illusions about 
the actual demand for Consolidated Stove. 
Clifton P. Kane was the head of a pros- 
perous commission house with branches in 
eleven cities and customers by the hun- 
dreds. His firm had acted as managers for 
more than one pool in the past. 

“Senator Gordon, who held seventy thou- 
sand shares, was an exceedingly wealthy 
man. His name was as familiar to the 
readers of the metropolitan press as though 


he had been sued for breach of promise by | 


a sixteen-year-old manicurist possessing a 
five-thousand-dollar mink coat and one 
hundred and thirty-two letters from the 
defendant. He had started his nephews in 
business as brokers and he was a special 
partner in their firm. He had been in 
dozens of pools. He had inherited a large 
interest in the Midland Stove Company 
and he got one hundred thousand shares 
of Consolidated Stove for it. He had been 
carrying enough to disregard Jim Barnes’ 
wild bull tips and had cashed in on thirty 
thousand shares before the market petered 
out on him. He told a friend later that he 
would have sold more only the other big 
holders, who were old and intimate friends, 
pleaded with him not to sell any more, and 
out of regard for them he stopped. Be- 
sides which, as I said, he had no market to 
unload on.” 


Wolff's Great Moment 


“The third man was Joshua Wolff. He 
was probably the best known of all the 
traders. For twenty years everybody had 
known him as one of the plungers on the 
floor. In bidding up stocks or offering them 
down he had few equals, for ten or twenty 
thousand shares meant no more to him 
than two or three hundred. Before I came 
to New York I had heard of him as a 
plunger. He was then trailing with a sport- 
ing coterie that played a no-limit game, 
whether on the race track or in the stock 
market. 

“He was really a mighty wise little chap, 
familiar with all the tricks of the trade and 
the hero of no end of board-room stories. 
At the time of the notorious Leather Com- 
mon coup there was an aggressive-voiced 
broker by the name of Edwards. He was 
the head of a prosperous commission house, 
but was greatly given to bragging about 
the business he was doing. Leather had 
advanced sensationally on Keene’s enor- 
mous purchases and the traders, who were 
the only people who might have been will- 
ing to sell, were afraid to go short of it on 
account of the wild rumors that were 
floating around about its going to 50 or 
higher without a stop. 
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AARKET MANIPULATION 


“The stock was 33 bid, offered at 35. 
Well, Edwards, who had executed some 
orders for Keene in the earlier stages and 
wanted it thought that he was one of the 
prime movers in the amazing advance, 
swaggered into the crowd, heard the bid 
and asked, and then yelled at the top of his 
voice: ‘Thirty-two for the capital stock!’ 

_ “The capital stock happened to be about 
sixty million dollars of common and sixty 
million dollars of preferred. Nobody an- 
swered the Napoleonic defi. They were 
dumfounded. Normally they would have 
laughed; but as a matter of fact, the stock, 
after an inactivity of years, for no other 
reason than Keene’s manipulation, had risen 
twenty-five points in a few days. There 
was no telling what the old man might do. 
Great was Keene, and Edwards was his 
self-appointed Mohammed! 

““Thirty-two for the capital stock!’ 
shouted Edwards, glaring at the dazed 
brokers around the Leather post. 

“They didn’t peep. They assumed that 
Keene must be pretty sure of his position 
and knew to a share where the stock was. 

“Little Joshua Wolff, attracted by Ed- 
wards’ stentorian challenge to the bears, 
hurried over to the Leather crowd. 

«Thirty-two for the entire capital stock!’ 
again yelled Edwards. 

“**Sold, 34,500 shares!’ cried Joshua like 
a flash, if a flash has a larynx. 

“They used to accuse Joshua Wolff of 
being nothing but a gambler, but he had 
real ability and a strongly developed apti- 
tude for the speculative game. At the same 
time his reputed indifference to highbrow 
pursuits made him the hero of numberless 
anecdotes. One of the most widely circu- 
lated of the yarns was that Joshua was a 
guest at what he called a swell dinner and 
by some oversight of the hostess several of 
the other guests began to discuss literature 
before they could be stopped.” 


No Bull on Balzac 


“A girl who sat next to Josh and had 
not heard him use his mouth except for 
masticating purposes, turned to him and 
looking anxious to hear the great financier’s 
opinion asked him, ‘Oh, Mr. Wolff, what 
do you think of Balzac?’ 

“Josh politely ceased to masticate, swal- 
lowed and answered, ‘I never trade in them 
Curb stocks!’ 

“Such were the three largest individual 
holders of Consolidated Stove. When they 


’ came over to see me I told them that if 


they formed a syndicate to put up some 
cash and gave me a call on their stock at a 
little above the market I would do what 
I could to make a market. They promptly 
asked me how much money would be re- 
quired. 

“T answered, ‘You’ve had that stock a 
long time and you can’t do a thing with it. 
Between the three of you you’ve got two 
hundred thousand shares, and you know 
very well that you haven’t the slightest 
chance of getting rid of it unless you make 
amarket forit. It’s got to be some market 
to absorb what you’ve got to give it, and it 
will be wise to have enough cash to pay for 
whatever stock it may be necessary to buy 
at first. It’s no use to begin and then have 
to stop because there isn’t enough money. 
I suggest that you form a syndicate and 
raise six millions in cash. Then give the 
syndicate a call on your two hundred thou- 
sand shares at 40 and put all your stock in 
escrow. If everything goes well you chaps 
will get rid of your dead pet and the syndi- 
cate will make some money.’ 

“As I told you before, there had been all 
sorts of rumors about my stock-market 
winnings. I suppose that helped, for noth- 
ing succeeds like success. At all events, I 
didn’t have to do much explaining to these 
chaps. They knew exactly how far they’d 
get if they tried to play a lone hand. They 
thought mine was a good plan. When they 
went away they said they would form the 
syndicate at once. 

“They didn’t have much trouble in in- 
ducing a lot of their friends to join them. 
I suppose they spoke with more assurance 
than I had of the syndicate’s profits. 
From all I heard they really believed it, so 
theirs were no conscienceless tips. At all 
events the syndicate was formed in a couple 
of days. Kane, Gordon and Wolff gave 
calls on the two hundred thousand shares 
at 40 and I saw to it that the stock itself 
was put in escrow, so that none of it would 
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Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right. off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
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or sketch and description of invention for our free 


opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell a unique line of advertising novelties on a liberal 
commission basis. Highest references required. 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


THE SATURDAY 


Helen: ‘“‘My! How neat Jack looks when he’s puttering 


around home.”’ 


Mrs. Jack: ‘‘Don’t you know why?—It’s because he wears 


a ‘“‘travelo’’ knit jacket.’’ 


(1) 


1, “‘travelo”’| 
knit jacket. 
2. Same “‘trav- 
elo”’ stretched. 
3. Same ‘‘trav- 
elo”’ after stretching 
—‘‘travelo’”’ springs back in- 
stantly to shape. 


Try the “‘travelo’’ test \ K ] 


Jacket. 


HY wear a raggy, baggy suit even 
“just around home?”’ You’ll be best 
dressed in a “‘travelo,’”’ not only at home your clothes. Ask 
or in the office, but also for golfing, motor- for a free copy of 
ing, hunting, fishing and all kinds of sports. this booklet where 


Get the most out of 


you buy your 


“travelo” is the original elastic-knit ‘clothes or fur- 
It is warm, smart, handsome. nishings. If they 
Fits snugly and perfectly and holds its ¢©2770% supply you 


send us their name 


shape despite the hardest kind ofabuse. At  andwewillsee that 
good storeseverywhere. Insiston‘‘travelo.’”? you get a free copy. 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue 


“travelo” 


KNIT JACKETS 


TRADE MARK 


New York, N. Y. 


You May Profit Too 


R. LEO C. WAGNER of Pennsylvania needs 

extra money to pay for his education. He earns 
it easily by sending us, whenever he has an hour or so 
to spare, renewal and new subscriptions for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. We are telling the story of 
his success because we have an equal opportunity for 


you to make more money. 


Our Questions 


. What is the best day’s 
profit you have ever 
made with our publica- 
tions? 

2. What is the most suc- 
cessful plan you have 
followed? 

. Would you advise others 
to adopt this plan for 
making money? 


His Answers 


. $7.00. 


. I seldom find it neces- 


sary to use any set plan, 
because your publica- 
tions are so well known. 


. ves. * It 1s pleasant, 


profitable and_ highly 
educational. 


If you would profit, too, just send the coupon be- 
low. It will bring you worth-while information. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 213 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full details, but without obligation, about your cash offer. 


Name 


City 
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come out on the market if I should put up 
the price. I had to protect myself. More 
than one promising deal has failed to pan 
out as expected because the members of the 
pool or clique failed to keep faith with one 
another. Dog has no foolish prejudices 
against eating dog in Wall Street. At the 
time the second American Steel and Wire 
Company was brought out the insiders 
accused one another of breach of faith and 
trying to unload. There had been a gentle- 
men’s agreement between John W. Gates 
and his pals and the Seligmans and their 
banking associates. Well, I heard some- 
body in a broker’s office reciting this quat- 
rain, which was said to have been composed 
by John W. Gates: 


“The tarantula jumped on the centipede’s 
back 
And chortled in ghoulish glee: 
‘T’ll poison this murderous son of a gun. 
If I don’t, he’ll poison me!’ 


“Do youremember how in the old Whisky 
pool each member, believing that the others 
would keep faith, tried to do a little selling 
just to be on the safe side? ‘My few thou- 
sands will never be noticed,’ each said. 
The result was that the aggregate was big 
enough to convince Keene that there was 
treachery in camp, so he dumped the entire 
Whisky holdings of the pool on the market 
and smashed the price to smithereens. 

“Mind you, I do not mean for one mo- 
ment to imply that any of my friends in 
Wall Street would even dream of double- 
crossing me in a stock deal. But on general 
principles it is just as well to provide for 
any and all contingencies. It’s plain sense. 

** After Wolff and Kane and Gordon told 
me that they had formed their syndicate to 
put up six millions in cash there was noth- 
ing for me to do but wait for the money to 
come in. I had urged the vital need of 
haste. Nevertheless the money came in 
driblets. I think it took four or five in- 
stallments. I don’t know what the reason 
was, but I remember that I had to send 
out an S O § call to Wolff and Kane and 
Gordon. 

“That afternoon I got some big checks 
that brought the cash in my possession to 
about four million dollars and the promise 
of the rest in a day or two. It began at 
last to look as though the syndicate might 
do something before the bull market passed 
away. At best it would be no cinch, and 
the sooner I began work the better. The 
public had not been particularly keen about 
new market movements in inactive stocks. 
But a man could do a great deal to arouse 
interest in any stock with four millions in 
cash. It was enough to absorb all the prob- 
able offerings. If time urged, as I had said, 
there was no sense in waiting for the other 
two millions. The sooner the stock got up 
to 50 the better for the syndicate. That 
was obvious.” 


A Surprise at the Opening 


“The next morning at the opening I was 
surprised to see that there were unusually 
heavy dealings in Consolidated Stove. As 
I told you before, the stock had been 
water-logged for months. The price had 
been pegged at 37, Jim Barnes taking good 
care not to let it go any lower on account of 
the big bank loan at 35. But as for going 
any higher, he’d as soon expect to see the 
Rock of Gibraltar shimmying across the 
strait as to see Consolidated Stove do any 
climbing on the tape. 

“Well, sir, this morning there was quite 
a demand for the stock, and the price went 
up to 89. In the first hour of the trading 
the transactions were heavier than for the 
whole previous half year. It was the sensa- 
tion of the day and affected bullishly the 
entire market. I heard afterwards that 
nothing else was talked about in the cus- 
tomers’ rooms of the commission houses. 

“T didn’t know what it meant, but it 
didn’t hurt my feelings any to see Consoli- 
dated Stove perk up. It is one of my rules 
never to argue with the tape and, as I say, 
I was not quarreling with it over the mys- 
terious rise in that one stock. 

“As a rule I do not have to ask about 
any unusual movement in any stock be- 
cause my friends on the floor—brokers who 
do business for me, as well as personal 
friends among the room traders—keep me 
posted. They assume I’d like to know and 
they telephone me any news or gossip they 
pick up. On this day all I heard was that 
there was unmistakable inside buying in 
Consolidated Stove. There wasn’t any 
washing. It was all genuine. The purchas- 
ers took all the offerings from 37 to 39 and 


there was something doing; 
When a stock goes up on buy 


to follow suit the ticker ho\ 
wonder aloud when the offi] 
be given out. : 

“T didn’t do anything mys 
and wondered and kept tracy 
actions. But on the next d} 
was not only greater in yol) 
aggressive in character. Th 
that had been on the specia)} 
months at above the pegge) 
were absorbed without any) 
not enough new selling ord 
check the rise. Naturally, 
price. It crossed 40. Preseryy 
42 


[ee 


my selling, but if my averag 
line was 37 I’d have no fai, 
knew what the stock was we 
gathered some idea of the vel; 
the months of inactivity. ) 
them have stock carefully u 
rid of thirty thousand shai, 
advance was not checked!” | 


The Tipster’s Ide 


“That afternoon I was til 
for that opportune but myst; 
seems that the floor traders h 
off after the close the night k« 
the next morning before the 
I was bullish as blazes on) 
Stove and was going to rush | 
up fifteen or twenty points vi 
tion, as was my custom—th) 
tom according to people wil 
my books. The tipster in chi 
a personage than Joshua Wo. 
own inside buying that a 
the day before. His croni 
floor traders were only too w 
his tip, for he knew too much) 
steers to his fellows. 4 

“As a matter of fact, the 
much stock pressing on the 12 
been feared. Consider that |] 
three hundred thousand a 
will realize that the old fearsa 
founded. It now proved less 
I had anticipated to put | 
After all, Governor Flow 
Whenever he was accused of1 
his firm’s specialties, like 
Federal Steel or B. R. T., hi 
‘The only way I know of nm 
go up is to buy it.’ That als: 
traders’ only way, and the pe 

“On the next day, befor 
read in the morning papers ' 
by thousands and what unc 
sent over the wires to hundre} 
and out-of-town offices, and i 
Larry Livingston was about {| 
bull operations in Consolidati| 
additional details differed. 
had it that I had formed ani 
and was going to punish th 
short interest. Another hint) 
announcements in the near 


other reminded the world 

usually did to a stock I was 

something to remember. St) 
cused the company of conce: 
in order to permit accumula) 
ers. And all of them agreec! 
hadn’t fairly started. 

“By the time I reached 
read my mail before the m! 
I was made aware that tl 
flooded with red-hot tips t 
dated Stove at once. My ‘ 
kept ringing and the clerk 
the calls heard the same quel! 
one form or another a hundil 
morning: ‘Was it true thaty 
Stove was going up?’ I 
Joshua Wolff and Kane and‘ 
possibly Jim Barnes—handlt 
tipping job mighty well. 

“T had no idea that I had 
ing. Why, that morning the! 
came in from all over the co} 
to buy thousands of shares 0 
nobody wanted at any price? 
fore. And don’t forget that, |: 
fact, all that the public had? 
my newspaper reputation a 
plunger; something for which 
an imaginative reporter oe 

(Continued on Pe 


nued from Page 178) 

#/on that, the third day of the 
/nsolidated Stove; and on the 
/{the fifth; and the first thing 
sold for Jim Barnes the one 
sand shares of stock which 
,4 National Bank held as col- 
e three-million-five-hundred- 
diar loan that needed paying 
,e1ost successful manipulation 
*4:t in which the desired end is 
2 least possible cost to the 
‘this Consolidated Stove deal 


js any stock. I didn’t have to 
yrder to sell the more easily 
Id not put up the price to the 
ns le point and: then begin my 
»/[ didn’t even do my principal 


sce a dream of Paradise to find 
suying power created for you 
9 stirring a finger to bring it 
ularly when you were in a 
oe heard a friend of Governor 
sa'that in one of the great bull- 
»¢ tions for the account of a pool 
‘the pool sold fifty thousand 
ti stock at a profit, but Flower 
oicommissions on more than 
eand fifty thousand shares and 
ailton says that to distribute 

-and twenty thousand shares 
a1 ted Copper, James R. Keene 
»‘1ded in at least seven hundred 
‘sires of the stock during the 
nnipulation. Some commission 
shit that and then consider that 
clmissions that I had to pay 


ares I actually sold for Jim 
[/ll that some saving. 
old what I had engaged to sell 
i¢1 Jim, and all the money the 
d agreed to raise not having 
and feeling no desire to buy 
the stock I had sold, I rather 
d away somewhere for a short 
-/ do not remember exactly. 
‘member very well that I let 
‘me and that it was not long 
sirice began to sag. One day, 
tire market was weak, some 
ti bull wanted to get rid of his 
t' Stove in a hurry, and on his 
t' stock broke below the call 
was 40. Nobody seemed to 
it. As I told you before, I 
l/h on the general situation and 
a1e more grateful than ever for 
tint had enabled me to dispose 
undred thousand shares with- 
tio put the price up twenty or 
» in a week, as the kindly tip- 
jophesied.”’ 


f Indignant Caller 


‘ps support, the price developed 
\clining regularly until one day 
‘ther badly and touched 32. 
he lowest that had ever been 
it, for, as you will remember, 
/and the original syndicate had 
37 in order not to have their 
: thousand shares dumped on 
dy the bank. 

“my office that day peacefully 
_tape when Joshua Wolff was an- 
‘aid would see him. Herushed 
ita very large man, but he cer- 
‘d all swelled up—with anger, 
y discovered. 

‘So where I stood by the ticker 
; “Hey! What the devil’s the 


chair, Mr. Wolff,’ I said po- 
at down myself to encourage 
calmly. 
want any chair! 
‘t means!’ he cried. 
loes what mean?’ 
n hell are you doing to it?’ 
m I doing to what?’ 
sock! That stock!’ 
tock?’ I asked him. 
t only made him see red, for he 
‘onsolidated Stove! What are 
0 it?’ 
& iy Absolutely nothing. What’s 
id. 


I want to 


2d at me fully five seconds be- 
dded: ‘Look at the price! Look 


e tape. 
he price of it is now 314.’ 
~furty-one and a quarter, and 


aft of it, 


wh was angry. So I got up 


{: way down, but on the way . 


emissions on the one hundred _ 
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“*T know you have sixty thousand 
shares. You have had it a long time, be- 
cause when you originally bought your 
Gray Stove if 

“But he didn’t let me finish. He said, 
‘But I bought a lot more. Some of it cost 
me as high as 40! And I’ve got it yet!’ 

He was glaring at me so hostilely that I 
said, ‘I didn’t tell you to buy it.’ 

““You didn’t what?’ 

“*T didn’t tell you-to load up with it.’ 

“*T didn’t say you did. But you were 
going to put it up ‘i 

“*Why was I?’ I interrupted. 

“He looked at me, unable to speak for 
anger. When he found his voice again, he 
said; ‘You were going to put it up. You 
had the money to buy it.’ 

A “*VYes. But I didn’t buy a share,’ I told 
im. 

“That was the last straw. 

““*You didn’t-buy a share, and you had 
over four millions in cash to buy with? 
You didn’t buy any?’ 

““Not a share!’ I repeated. 

“He was so mad by now that he couldn’t 
talk plainly. Finally he managed to say, 
‘What kind of a game do you call that?’ 

“He was inwardly accusing me of all 
sorts of unspeakable crimes. I sure could 
see a long list of them in his eyes. It made 
me say to him: ‘What you really mean to 
ask me, Wolff, is why I didn’t buy from 
you above 50 the stock you bought below 
40. Isn’t that it?’ 

“¢NTo, it isn’t. You had a call at 40 and 
four millions in cash to put up the price 
with.’ 

“*Ves, but I didn’t touch the money and 
nobody has lost a cent by my operations.’ 

““*Took here, Livingston 

“But I didn’t let him say any more.” 


Straight From the Shoulder 


***You listen to me, Wolff. I’ll tell you 
what happened, and don’t interrupt me till 
I’m through. You knew that the two hun- 
dred thousand shares you and Gordon and 
Kane had were tied up, and that there 
wouldn’t be an awful lot of floating stock 
to come on the market if I put up the price, 
as I’d have to do for two reasons: The first 
to make a market for the stock; and the 
second to make a profit out of the call at 40. 
But you weren’t satisfied to get 40 for the 
sixty thousand shares you’d been lugging 
for months or with your share of the syndi- 
cate profits, if any; so you decided to take 
on a lot of stock under 40 to unload on me 
when I put the price up with the syndi- 
cate’s money, as you were sure I meant to 
do. You’d buy before I did and you’d un- 
load before I did; in all probability I’d be 
the one to unload on. 

“*T suspect you figured on my having 
to put the price up to 60. It was such a 
cinch that you probably bought ten thou- 
sand shares strictly for unloading purposes, 
and to make sure somebody held the bag if 
I didn’t, you tipped off everybody in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico without 
thinking of my added difficulties. All your 
friends knew what I was supposed to do. 
Between their buying and mine you were 
going to be all hunky. Well, your intimate 
friends to whom you gave the tip passed 
it on to their friends after they had bought 
their lines, and the third stratum of tip- 
takers planned to supply the fourth, fifth 
and possibly sixth strata of suckers, so that 
when I finally came to do some selling I’d 
find myself anticipated by a few thousands 
of wise speculators. It was a friendly 
thought, that notion of yours, Wolff. You 
can’t imagine how surprised I was when 
Consolidated Stove began to go up before 
I even thought of buying a single share; or 
how grateful, either, when the underwriting 
syndicate sold one hundred thousand shares 
around 40 to the people who were going to 
sell those same shares to me at 50 or 60. 
I sure was a sucker not to use the four 
millions to make money for them, wasn’t 
I? The cash was supplied to buy stock with, 
but only if I thought it necessary to do so. 
Well, I didn’t.’ 

“Joshua had been in Wall Street long 
enough not to let anger interfere with busi- 
ness. He cooled off as he heard me, and 
when I was through talking he said in a 
friendly tone of voice, ‘Look here, Larry, 


- old chap, what shall we do?’ 


“To whatever you please.’ 

“Aw, beasport. What would you do if 
you were in our place?’ 

““Tf I were in your place,’ I said sol- 
emnly, ‘do you know what I’d do?’ 

“* What?’ 

“*T’d sell out!’ I told him. 
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Fae. as the beauty of Arrowhead Hosiery 
is conclusively proven by the neatness of 
the ankles that wear it, the long wear is proven 
by the months of service that are built in 


every pair. 


“Pocahontas” —an Arrowhead style—is a beauti- 
ful pure silk stocking, which fits the ankle snugly 
for beauty’s sake. The heel, toe, double sole and 
the top are of strong mercerized yarn. That’s for 


wear. 


exasperating accidents. 


A garter-run-stop protects the silk from 
1 This is a real value any 
way you look at it. All colors, of course. Arrowhead 
Hosiery is made for all the family. 


“Pocahontas”, silk—“Red Wing”, silk clocked 


Richmond Hosiery Mills 
- Established 1896 


Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 


I Will Give You a Chance 
To Earn $200 a Week 


IGHT NOW, today, I offer you an 
opportunity to be your own boss—to 
work just as many hours a day as you 
please—to start when you want to and quit 
when you want to—and earn $200 a week. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be 
true? If it does, then let me tell you 
what J. R. Head did in a small town 


in Kansas. Head lives in a town of 
631 people. He was sick, broke, out 
of a job. He accepted my offer. I 


gave him the same chance I am now 
offering you. At this new work he 
has made as high as $69.50 for one 
day’s work. 

You can do every bit as well as he 
did. If that isn’t enough, then let me 
tell you about E. A. Sweet of Michi- 
gan. He was an electrical engineer 
and didn’t know anything about sell- 
ing. In his first month’s spare time he 
earned $243. Inside of six months he 
was making between $600 and $1,200 a month. 

W. J. McCrary is another man I want to tell 
you about. His regular job paid him $2.00 a day, 
‘but this wonderful new work has enabled him to 
make $9,000 a year. 

Yes, and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made these 
men so successful.. Do you want it? Do you 
want to earn $40.00 a day? 


A Clean, High -Grade 


Dignified Business 

Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in the leading maga- 
zines. A good-looking, stylish coat that’s good for 
summer or winter—that keeps out wind, rain or 
snow, a coat that everybody should have, made of 
fine materials for men, women and children, and 
sells for less than the price of an ordinary coat. 

Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own represent- 
atives. Within the next few months we will pay 
representatives more than three hundred thousand 
dollars for sending us orders. 

And now I am offering you the chance to be- 
come our representative in your territory and 
get your share of that three hundred thousand 
dollars. All you do is to take orders. We do 


. HEAD 


the rest. We deliver. We collect and you get 
your money the same day you take the order. 
You can see how simple it is. We furnish 
you with a complete outfit and tell you how to get 
the business in your territory. We help you to get 
started. If you only send us six average orders a 
day, which you can easily get, you 

will make $200 a week. 7 


May Be You Are Worth 
$1,000 a Month 


Well, hereis your chance to find out, 
for this is the same proposition that 
enabled George Garon to make a 
clear profit of $40.00 in his first day’s 
work—the same proposition that 
gave R. W. Krieger $20.00 net profit 
in a half hour. It is the same oppor- 
tunity that gave A. R. Spencer $625 
cash for one month’s spare time. 

3 If you mail the coupon at the bot- 
tom of this ad I will show you the 
easiest, quickest, simplest plan for 
making money that you ever heard 
of. If you are interested in a chance to earn $200 
a week and can devote all your time or only an 
hour or so a day to my proposition, write your 
name down below, cut out the coupon and mail it 
to me at once. You take no risk, and this may be 
the one outstanding opportunity of your life to 
earn more money than you ever thought possible. 


Find Out Now! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You 
don’t agree to anything and you will have a chance 
to go right out and make big money. Doit. Don’t 
wait. Get full details. Mail the coupon now. 


C. E. COMER, THE COMER MFG. CO. 
Dept. B-64, Dayton, Ohio 


JUST MAIL THIS NOW! 


THE COMER MFG. CO., Dept. B-64, Dayton, Ohio 
Please tell me how I can make $200 a week as your 

representative. Send me complete details of your 

offer without any obligation to me whatsoever. 


Name 2 = 
Address. = 2 
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Sell Us Your 


mission. 


W. C. Cowgill 
(Oregon) 


$1.00 an Hour 


George Bockoven portunity. 
(Arizona) 


$75.00 in One Month 


Production of 


Less than 3 a week 
Less than 1 a day 


Less than 2 a day 


Less than 4 a day 


Less than 10 a day 
Less than 12 a day 


A. B. Arment 
(Ohio) 
$100.00 in One 
Month 


ACT NOW 


Name_ 


YOUR QUESTION: 


How Can I Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are earned every year by 
the representatives of The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable. 
Commissions 


’ For every subscription that you se- 
cure you will be paid a generous com- 


Monthly Bonus 
In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 
duction. This alone may run as high 
as $200.00 a month. 


Weekly Salary Contract 


Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly quota, 
you may receive a weekly salary con- 
tract—up to $50.00 a week—in addi- 
tion to commissions. 


Your Profits 


The table that follows will give some 
idea of the extent of the monthly- 
profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Average Subscription 


Less than 8a week . 
Less than 17 a week. 
Less than 5aday.. 


Less than 1 each working hour e 


Less than 2 each working hour 
One may devote 25 minutes to each 
sale and still earn 


__Street 


Spare Hours 


The 


Lloyd Hall 
(Nebraska) 
$350.00 in One 


Month 


Territory 
There is no restriction on the terri- 
tory in which you may work. 
limited territory offers unlimited op- 


Un- a f. 


Burton L. White 
(Massachusetts) 


$50.00 Extra in One 
Month 


Total Monthly 
Profits About 


W. H. 
(Ohio) 
$90.00 Extra in One 
Month 


Guscott 


370.00 


If you want to take advantage of this money-making 
opportunity to lay the foundation of a successful sub- , 
scription business, send, now, the coupon below. ‘There’s no obligation. 


CUT HEREO = —— = = 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 235 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush full particulars. 


State 


Town _ 
BOOKLET FREE 


PATENTS HIGHEST REFERENCES 


BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E-Colosps. Patent Lawyer, C24 ¥ St., Washington, D-C: 


Standard Underwoods 


5-Year Guarantee 

mm Yes, this genuine Standard Visible Writ- 
ing Under- 
wood newly 


han factory €& 
ay price, yours # 
Y for$3.00down 
P and then easy 
monthly payments. fp 
10 Days’ FREE Trial au 

Try it for 10 days at our risk. Wy 
Money back guarantee. Send now 
for free book. Big bargain offer. Keyboard 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 2753 Shipman Building 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. Chicago, Illinois 


3 
? 
k| 
pAes 


a Weer iN ITS CLASS 


ite) ALONE FOR LIFE= 
VENDING TRADE MARKED GOODS 


“SELF SELLER’------*59° 
LASTING SWEETS-.22:3122 


DELIVERED - POST- PAID ~ 322 ZONE 
BEYOND ADDITIONAL POSTAGE ADDED 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


CHICLE PRODUCTS CO. 
NEWARK = NEW JERSEY 


Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June 27, specially chartered “ Baltic” 23,884 tons, 61 days, $600 
up, including, hotels, guides, drives, fees). EUROPE TOURS. 

FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, - - - NEW YORK 


Agents: 90c an Hour 


Introduce “‘Sodereze.’" A new wonder. 
A pure solder in paste form. Works like 
magic. Stops all leaks. For mending 
. water buckets, cooking utensils, milk 
pails, water tanks, tin roofs—everything 
including granite ware, agate ware, tin, 
iron, copper, zine, etc. 


: Quick Sales—Nice Profit 


Everybody buys. Housewives, me- 
chanics, electricians, jewelers, plumbers, 
tourists, automobilists, etc. No leak too 

@—: bad to repair. Just apply a little 

‘ “‘Sodereze,” light a match and that’s all. 
Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right with you. 
Write for money-making proposition. 
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“He looked at me a moment, and with- 
out another word turned on his heel and 
walked out of my office. He’s never been 
in it since. 


“Not long after that, Senator Gordon - 


also called. He, too, was quite peevish and 
blamed me for their troubles. Then Kane 
joined the anvil chorus. They forgot that 
their stock had been unsalable in bulk 
when they formed the syndicate. All they 
could remember was that I didn’t sell their 
holdings when I had the syndicate’s mil- 
lions and the stock was active at 44, and 
that now it was 30 and dull as dishwater. 
To their way of thinking I should have 
sold out at a good fat profit. 

“Of course they also cooled down in due 
time. The syndicate wasn’t out a cent and 
the main problem remained unchanged: 
To sell their stock. A day or two later they 
came back and asked me to help them out. 
Gordon was particularly insistent, and in 
the end I made them put in their pooled 
stock at 2514. My fee for my services was 
to be one-half of whatever I got above that 
figure. The last sale had been at about 30. 

“There I was with their stock to liqui- 
date. Given general market conditions 
and specifically the behavior of Consoli- 
dated Stove, there was only one way to do 
it, and that was, of course, to sell on the 
way down and without first trying to put 
up the price, and I certainly would have got 
stock by the ream on the way up. But on 
the way down I could reach those buyers 
who always argue that a stock is cheap 
when it sells fifteen or twenty points below 
the top of the movement, particularly 
when that top is a matter of recent: history. 
A rally is due, in their opinion. After 
seeing Consolidated Stove sell up to close to 
44 it sure looked like a good thing below 30. 

“Tt worked out as always. Bargain 
hunters bought it in sufficient volume to 
enable me to liquidate the pool’s holdings. 
But do you think that Gordon or Wolff or 
Kane felt any gratitude? Not a bit of it. 
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They are still sore at me 
tell me. They often ne a p 
them. : 


“As a matter of fact In ney 
been able to sell the bank’s ’ 
sand shares if Wolff and th 
passed around those red-hg 
theirs. If I had worked LE 
that is, in a logical nat 
have had to take what 
get. I told you we ran inj) 
market. The only way to jj 
market is to sell not necessa\ 
but really regardless of price. /, 
was possible, but I suppose th 
lieve this. They are still ang, 
Getting angry doesn’t geta nh 
More than once it has been } 
that a speculator who loses 1 
goner. In this case there | 
math to the grouches. Bu 
something curious. One day) 
ston went to a dressmaker» 
warmly recommended to her 
was competent and obliging a 
pleasing personality. 


dressmaker felt less like a strex 
to Mrs. Livingston: ‘I hopily 
ston puts up Consolidated Sti 
have some that we bought bey 
told he was going to put it uy) 
ways heard that he was Pa 
all his deals.’ 

“T tell you it isn’t pleas 
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understand-why I never ir | 
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lings 


refore I suggest we clear up one or two little matters before we go any 


‘not absolutely necessary that we should agree about them. It is only 
at we should know where we stand, even if we grasp nothing more than 


ce, I am, as I just said, a foreign-born American. But I am not, and I never 
hyphenated American. My point is that the two creatures do not, as is 
‘Pposed, belong to the same species. My allegiance I owe and freely give 
| States. I always did. There are some, I am told, who do not. As an 
hha European back window I believe I can understand them. It depends a 
what they came here for. Personally I did not emigrate for a change of air. 
'Y, is just about in a nutshell what I wanted. Let the king of Rumania 
‘e can of that. 


A Look at the Land He Left Behind Him 


am modestly aware, is not likely to affect to any extent the results of the 
| sidential election or the ultimate destiny of this country. But it has some 
hat follows. I propose in this article to set forth how revisiting the land of 
T an absence of twenty years has served to round out my Americanism, to 
My lingering doubts about what might have been, and to reassure me once 
at the fairies who steered my boat into these waters were very good to me. 
hey and its unforeseen results have had no effect on my political loyalty one 
ler. That did not need bolstering or reassuring. It was as sound two years 
went to Rumania, as it is now. It has been constant and undivided for 
Wy og I did not have to travel five thousand miles to find that out. 
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If we have got 
this straight we 
may go on. We 
will proceed to 
Jeanne. Jeanne is 
more nearly the 
perfect case. She 
is the European 
who, after living in 
this country for 
eight years, did not 
contrive to become 
an American at all, 
100 per cent or 
anywhere near it. 
As soon as she got 
back to where she 
came from she 
veered around 
rather suddenly. 
Very fine, you say. 
But what hap- 
pened is not exactly 
what you expect, 
and that brings up 
another point. 

Maybe you do 
understand pre- 
cisely what hap- 
pened to Jeanne 
when she got home. 
The fact remains 
that there is some 
little confusion 
among Americans 
generally about 
what takes place 
in the foreigner 
when he turns 
American. The 
native invariably 
thinks about alle- 
giance to the state 
and the duties of 
citizenship. He 
hardly ever puts 
his finger on the 
vital thing. It is 
not hard to see 
why. The American who has not had to emigrate is too much at home with the real 
blessings of America. He takes them for granted and thinks no more about them than 
about the air he breathes. It needs the fellow who has had a narrow escape from 
suffocation to see in them a gift from heaven. 


Characteristics That Distinguish America 


OW allegiance to government is all well enough. I do not mean to underestimate 

its importance. It is an obligation, and honest people generally pay their debts 
without waiting to be reminded when they are due. But while America demands 
loyalty from the naturalized alien, he voluntarily tenders something infinitely more 
precious—conviction and love. What brings him here and what holds him here, at such 
tremendous cost, is not our Constitution and our republican form of government. It is 
something more tangible, more concrete. Let the wags be merry, if they like. No, I do 
not mean the love of the dollar, the promise of prosperity. It is American life, American 
people, the American atmosphere. It is the newcomer’s daily experience with that 
personal decency and largeness, that warm generosity and trustfulness, that sense of 
fair play and soundness of heart, which win him and hold him, because these are of the 
essence of Americanism. They are novel and distinctive. They are not to be met with 
in such abundance anywhere else in the world. Constitutions, you know, are not 
particularly American. Bills of rights are not lacking in Europe. Liberty, equality and 
fraternity flutter from the housetops everywhere between Queenstown and Vladivostok. 
There are shiploads of democracy even in China. In many countries they have a lot 
more of it than we have. Therefore the foreigner is not so bowled over by what he finds 
here in that line as we in our innocence expect him to be. 
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There may be one immigrant in a thousand who is reached 
and conquered by that sort of thing. I should like to see 
him and ask him where he comes from. But there is not 
one alien in a million who fails to be caught by the geni- 
ality of our people and to respond to it. For every one 
who admires our traditional shibboleths there are ten score 
thousand or so who surrender their hearts to their neigh- 
bors. 

You may take this as you are minded. I am telling you 
what has happened to Jeanne and to me, and what hap- 
pens every day to newcomers of all the nationalities—yes, 
and of all the sociologies. And let me, while I am at 
it, tell you something more astonishing yet. Beware of the 
foreigner who sings hymns to Americanism at daybreak. 
He is a suspicious character. I have a notion he is not ex- 
actly what you take him for. He gives me a feeling that he 
is a hopelessly unassimilable alien. He protests too much. 
He mouths the obvious commonplaces, the creed delivered 
for a dime to anybody who will buy the Naturalization 
Manual. He hands out what is expected of him, the pass- 
word that will get him by. He strikes me as a fellow who 
has no eye and no stomach for the real thing. 

Therefore I warn you, when I tell you presently that 
Jeanne got converted to America, not to expect her to go 
around with a flag in her buttonhole while she repeats the 
Declaration of Independence or to lay a daily wreatli on 
the tomb of the Unknown Warrior. Jeanne did not get 
converted at a Fourth of July revival meeting for unsaved 
aliens. She was baptized in the fire of experience. That 
is why her faith is lasting and deep. There was no dearth 
of republican icons and traditions in her own native land. 
But I am not aware that she wasted much sentiment over 
them, and I think I can guess why too. Jeanne is not a 
political animal. She is a human being. 

Now on the surface Jeanne was, even before she went 
back home, decidedly one of us. A settlement worker 
would have held her up as the nearly perfect specimen of 
Americanized alien. She spoke English with just the right 
dash of our more piquant slang, 
without which, as you know, Eng- : 
lish is hardly more than one of the 
foreign languages spoken in Amer- 
ica. She dressed the part, too— 
sport suits, shirt waists and low 
heels. We settled, at her instance, 
in one of the bourgeois uptown 
quarters of the city, and Jeanne 
furnished our home in decent 
American middle-class fashion— 
walnut and chintz and plenty of 
space and easy-chairs, and never a 
feather bed or a trace of gilt. Best 
of all, she cultivated no diplomatic 
relations with foreign colonies; 
never had had any to cultivate. 
Our little group of intimates, at 
least, was 100 per cent American. 


. Homesickness 


ET all this only goes to show 

how skin-deep are our stand- 
ards. For in point of fact Jeanne 
was taking her sojourn in the 
United States as a mere episode in 
her life at best, and as exile at the 
worst. She was not disloyal to 
America, and she was not loyal. 
She neither hated this country nor 
loved it. Her heart was back there 
in France. Only, being a plucky 
young woman, she was making the 
most of an unfortunate situation 
and trusting that it would not last 
forever. She was willing enough 
to learn what she could from her 
foreign surroundings. But she no 
more intended to become an Amer- 
ican than the wife of an American 
missionary in China intends be- 
coming a Chinese. Her heart and 
her soul were where they had al- 
ways been. 

It came out in numerous little 
ways. She gave our children French 
names. When we spent a summer 
on Cape Cod, Jeanne was dreaming 
wistfully of the coast of Brittany, 
where the sands are hard and 
golden, and the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the peasantry add charm 
to the landscape. Adaptable as she 
was, she nevertheless languished 
in our plain, homely, matter-of- 
fact world. American food was flat 
and insipid. Our cities were mo- 
notonous and uninteresting. Our 
women had too much rope, and 


our children were forward and undisciplined. Our whole 
life was too mechanical. It lacked color and flavor. Any- 
body could see that what was ailing Jeanne was not an 
overdeveloped faculty for captious criticism, but simply 
homesickness. 

I endeavored to do my patriotic duty. I initiated a lit- 
tle private campaign of Americanization in our home. I. 
reminded Jeanne that her children were born here; that it 
was useless to think of exiling them; that for better or for 
worse we were, on their account at least, bound to America 
for life. I pointed out to her, besides, that she was just 
then at the hardest stage in her readjustment. A foreign 
country, I told her, is very admirable on a visit, because 
it is new and different. After six months everything in it 
comes to seenr wrong-headed and barbaric, because by that 
time the novelty is worn off and all you have left is—well, a 
foreign country. »But-go on living in the place for a dozen 
years, or fifteen, and the alien scene gets a grip on you and 
takes on the familiarity and agreeableness of home. It is 
not very different from being married. 

But Jeanne’s difficulty was fundamental. It was simply 
this: She was not becoming an American because she had 
never been an immigrant. To begin with, she came from 
France, and the French are not a pioneering race. I sup- 
pose that is why they have never long held their colonial 
empires. Secondly, she came to America grown up, with 
her education finished and a profession all ready in her hand. 
She never had to go job hunting from factory to store and 
from store to office the way I did. Then again, she crossed 
cabin, which was fatal, because the steerage provides the - 
only true and authentic initiation into the fraternity. And, 
finally, she did not stick in New York but went straight out 
West and got in with the natives, and lost out on the bene- 
fits of the foreign colony altogether. That was the climax 
of her unorthodox career, and she never recovered from it. 
Her immigranthood, like her citizenship, is reflected glory, 
acquired not in her own right but by marriage. She is an 
immigrant by courtesy, a kind of associate member. 
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She Had Not Emigrated to Fifth Avenue and its Splendor 
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I don’t think I am exaggerating when I gs}; 
years Jeanne asked on an average at least th 
taken home. On the contrary, I am waivy 
courtship, when Europe was but her bargair ¢ 
I do not even mention the Sundays and ho a 
were together also at the noon meal. Her\g 
proach was subtly impersonal. The benefit'y, 
cipally mine. 

“T should think,” she would open, “that i 
America would be about as much as anyboc 
You are getting horriblystale. You needacj 
Besides, what about your own native ho»! 
think you would be dying to see it again.” | 

Clearly no man can go on indefinitely wi 
kind of unremitting and insidious barrage, 
my resistance was breaking down. I begaitg 
was rather fed up. And as for the old place, hy 
one thing in all the world I wanted to se 


ing had come to seem more Aereeatd than ’ 4 
To return to Rumania was like going to hezsy 
we all know, is a good place to go to, but the; 
about getting there. 


Scenes of Childhood 


HEREFORE one day along about the \q 
in 1920 I surprised myself by saying: i é 
“Well, I:don’t know but what it mightn* 
to knock off for a while. Supposing we d 
fall. Then you can show me France and | { 
people and things you have left behind you,n¢ 
month or two to have a look at my own co 
Weset about our preparations forthwith ar 
ing hearts. We had no less than four long mit 
us. Therefore, if we were to survive them e 1 
ourselves planning and thinking and talkingbe 


rious adventure te | 
There was an ay th 


this getting ready t] 
not be put into wes, 
going home! After 1t 
It is quite useless tiry 
our feelings to t> | 
heathen who was borhe 
never understand tlm. 
pathy goes out to Jn. 
is he to grasp what | m 
back when he hasiey 
what it is to come? or 
going abroad is a thg ( 
and the senses. Epp 
a playground, a faiias 
gallery with acres 
forests of statuary; t | 
seum of more or §s 
antiquities where hmé 
find the cradle of hoy 
That is why, I oy 
goes to Europe—ju li 
a lump, if you Ee 
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We—ah, we wer 
anything of the so! 
tites were not so glitol 
thoughts hardly ebr 
single countries. Ww 
ing to all.of Fraje 
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We were making fo 
our childhood, for |e ' 
where our fathers ae 
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where our disembo' 
yearningly hovered 
The great populo 
with its network oir‘ 
chateaux and cathe al 
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work we had to d th 
things we had a 
confusion of ties j hi 
that must be unloct 

(Continued on 


go hs 


nave begun to 
rice a peculiar 
ng A year ago it 
at uncomfortable 
_ ow it is suspicion no longer, but rather in- 
ac. I, too, am growing old. I can no longer 
th signs of senility—a certain shrinkage of the 
1.1 sympathy for necessary shortcomings, a 
urgto duty and responsibility, a distaste for the 
ioif gin in excessive quantities. The other eve- 
sical comedy I found myself failing to ap- 
the umor of the lines. I thought I perceived a 
io in the gyrations of the chorus and a 


tithe application of paint and powder. When 
Wrgling girl on the right tossed a balloon at 
a ly bored. Surely things were different once. 
> sie was fresher then, and had a merrier lilt. 
eliits were brighter, and kindliness and gayety 
at premium. When I was young we possessed 
$S\tr-faire, a blithe generosity and a knowledge 
whh is sadly lacking now. We were free of the 
if reasoning and immaturity of ideas. Indeed, 
me necurs to me that the world, not I, is grow- 
| that the times, not I, are out of joint. 
® Inkit’sso. I should make a consistent effort 
\\d the arbiters above not burdened me with 
x illusions which daily fall tinkling into bits. 
ny spirit is tamed and vacillating, and my 
mder reed, shaken and breaking beneath the 
time. Already I am stepping away from the 
t in which we basked like Olympians and 
Fight would last forever. The merry waiter is 
Bd it is time to cross the tavern’s threshold. 
s 1 strove to attain and the goals I fought to 
mehow vanished now, until there is only one 
an remember clearly, an interesting thing in 
2present. Everything I did used to be right, 
; Tageously right, in those fair days. In others 
ait conceit, but in myself I know it was not. 
aad I possessed then which is sadly 
urpassing knowledge, beautiful and com- 
ntrived to lose that knowledge somewhere 
ve lost nearly everything, until I ap- 
on of a bankrupt with Common Sense 
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‘hardly the solace of looking 
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By 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHARLES 


back, for matters seem obscured 
by a veil which defies the un- 
derstanding. 


T WAS different the first time 

I encountered experience. I 
was not dull and wearied then, 
for the encounter occurred on the day of my emancipation, 
when I had occasion to cast aside childish things and to as- 
sume the mantle of man’s estate. Instead-of seeing me in 
the library, the old gentleman sent for me from his office 
downtown. I had been there only a short time before, and 
the sight of it had impressed me. The elevators shooting 
upward behind their gilded bars had given me a desire to 
know more of their workings. I had felt a confusion from 
the very shuffle of feet along the marble corridors. The 
lady at the telephone switchboard had seemed to me 
queenly and majestic. The young pilgrims on the road to 
fame and fortune, who sat on the messengers’ bench previ- 
ous to taking their places as big executives, had filled me 
with a knowledge of my own incompetence; and I had 
started timidly at the sound of the tickers and the curt, 
professional announcements as they shifted the figures in 
the customers’ room. 

On this particular morning, however, I could not but 
give way to a cool sense of wonder at the gaucheness of 
my conduct. It was pleasant to realize how I had im- 
proved since then, consoling to think how quickly I had 
left my awkwardness behind me and abandoned the callow 
ways of inexperienced youth. As I entered the little 
fenced inclosure I pulled my new gray felt hat over my 
eyes and lighted a cigarette. I could readily perceive that 
my bearing was correct in all details, for the messenger 
boys regarded me with genuine if jaded interest, and the 
lady at the switchboard spoke in a pleasant voice. 

“Who shall I say?” she ‘asked with fetching nasal 
courtesy. 
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‘“‘Mr. Jones, I Have a Feeling That I Should Like to Buy Something. 
I—I Shouldn't Wonder if a Little Excitement Would Do Me Good’”’ 


Though the question was annoying, for she should have 
known who I was, I realized that one must put up with 
such things in actual life, and answered with all possible 
good nature. 

“His son,’’ I said. 

My answer aroused emanations of interest. I could 
hear faint whisperings about me. The lady at the switch- 
board pulled out a number of plugs with great rapidity. 

“Not his son?” she inquired. 

I nodded an easy, smiling assent, and flicked the ashes 
of my cigarette delicately with my little finger. I was 
glad to give them opportunity of seeing that I at least was 
in step with the times, and knew the little amenities of 
dress and culture. Clearly she was favorably impressed, 
for she smiled much more pleasantly than ladies do today. 

‘Shall I tell him you’re here?”’ she asked. 

I should have assented had I not remembered that 
that morning was the beginning of a newer, sterner era. 

“No,” I said; “he expects me to go right in.” 

I opened the door of the old gentleman’s room with a 
brisk cheerfulness and strode confidently over the carpet. 
It was pleasant to perceive that he was not busy. Despite 
the pressure of work he so often spoke of, he was leaning 
his broad shoulders against the back of his swivel chair, 
which he had turned away from his flat mahogany desk, 
and was looking out over the forest of stone and steel and 
clouds of steam and soot, to the river, which lay very clear 
and blue under the autumn sky. His feet were on the 
window sill, incased in shoes of a drab and ordinary con- 
struction, The knees of his trousers were slightly worn 
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and baggy, and I felt sorry to see that his hair was not 
brushed to the thick fine gloss I should have wished. 

With genuine sorrow I perceived a touch of gray about 
his temples. His square, smooth-shaven face was seamed 
with the ravages of time and set in that dogged stupidity 
which comes with later years. From the corner of his 
mouth projected a long black 
cigar, which he was puffing 
with slow tranquillity, the way 
an old man does. It seemed to 
me that he was bearing the 
weight of age more heavily 
that morning, and I resolved 
tacitly to be very kind and 
gentle. I began by hailing him 
with a genial courtesy. 

“Hi, father!” I said. 

As he whirled swiftly about 
in his swivel chair, I thought 
he exhibited a sort of annoy- 
ance. His cigar fellawkwardly 
from his mouth and he made 
an ungracious grunting sound. 

“Damn it,”’ he said, “how 
did you get here?”’ 

I laughed with consoling re- 
assurance. 

“That’s easy,” I said; 
walked.”’ 

The old gentleman nodded 
and reached for the telephone. 

“Pardon me, Hubert,’ he 
said. “Of course, I ought to 
have noticed how you came.”’ 
Then his voice changed into 
crisp, quick syllables. ‘Send 
in Miss Niely,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
a boy—on the jump!”’ 

Slapping the receiver briskly 
back on its hook, he whirled 
about again and faced me. 

“The next time, Hubert,” 
he said, ‘‘you must know 
better than interrupt in the 
morning. It’s always hard to keep a clear schedule.’ 

His hands were moving with an unnatural swiftness over 
his desk. He had opened a drawer and had pulled out a 
sheaf of papers. 

“Miss Niely,”’ he said, “I’ll sign those letters now. Boy, 
the bond list. Run for it!”’ 

With a sudden decisive motion he pressed an ivory 
button beside him. 

“‘Jones,’’ he said, “‘get me the last on Reading. Tell the 
boy to let me know each change.” 

I was aware of a tense silence. The old gentleman was 
jabbing his pen hastily into the inkwell. He had pulled 
some more papers out of an upper drawer and had strewn 
them over his desk’s generous surface. 

“Sit down, Hubert,” he said hurriedly; 
and put out that cigarette!”’ 

Miss Niely stood immovable, a stiff, desiccated figure, a 
priestess whose charms had long ago been a sacrifice before 
the great altar of fact. Now and then, with a precise 
motion, she would bend down to blot a page, as the old 
gentleman’s hand flew across it in a rapid but impres- 
sive signature, still firm despite his patent decrepitude. 
Nevertheless, I saw Miss Niely’s stolid, impassive gaze 
wander several times to the tortoise-shell cigarette holder 
in my hand, which caused me to venture a gentle remon- 
strance. 

“But, father,” I said, “these are different cigarettes— 
not the cheap kind. They are made by the same people 
who make them for the Prince of Wales.” 

His pen only paused for a moment, and he answered as 
I knew he would, with the bigoted ignorance of age. 

“Haven’t I told you,” he responded, ‘‘that no one worth 
a damn ever smokes a cigarette?”’ 

Realizing the futility of wasting words with one who 
clung blindly to an outworn tradition, I tossed my cigarette 
into an antique and battered brass receptacle which stood 
conveniently near on the floor. A sad and inspirational 
thought occurred to me as I did so. My very action was 
the new bending to the old. My cigarette, a product of 
active brain and the thoughtful endeavor of advancement, 
had hurtled in a brilliant flaming arc, only to be engulfed 
in an archaic piece of furnishing whose very name was 
indelicate, whose very purpose smacked of utter barbarism. 
The sight of its rotund and brazen lines filled me with 
a melancholy knowledge of the utter futility of life. It 
was so that all my aspirations vanished into the cynicism 
of age. 

“But, father,’’ I remonstrated, though I did so only 
upon principle, ‘everybody who’s worth anything smokes 
"em now.”’ 

Miss Niely smoothed the crisp paper cuffs which pro- 
tected her black sleeves, and the old gentleman looked up 
again from his work, with his forehead wrinkled and his 
jaw slightly protruding. 
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“They smoke them now,” he said, “because nobody’s 
worth a damn-any more.” 

I lapsed into patient silence. First I examined the polish 
on the toe of my tan brogue shoe. Then I surveyed the old 
gentleman, whose face had assumed a rocky look. Miss 


Niely, like some industrial Clotho, was gathering up paper. 


after paper. Now and then the door would burst open, 
admitting-a breathless employe who would plunge hastily 
over to the heavy square desk, deposit a slip of paper and 
dart away. Now and then the old gentleman’s finger 
would jab at an ivory button and he would bark out some 
colloquial order. Occasionally he would glance at me in an 
inquiring manner; but it was apparent that his work de- 
manded his attention. 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, “every year they’re 
getting worse. You can’t find any boy anywhere who snaps 
into it; not a one who’s in earnest the way boys used to be. 
They don’t seem to care. They don’t want to make good. 
That’s it! Nobody gives a damn any more. Something’s 
wrong with everyone under twenty-eight. No initiative, 
no vision, no determination. They say it’s the war; but it 
isn’t, because the ones who didn’t fire off a cap pistol are 
the worst, and I suppose you’ll be just like them. I sup- 
pose you don’t even know what you’d like to do.” 

“When my education’s finished,” I said, “I am either 
going to be a poet or something that takes brains.” 

He evidently remembered that we had discussed this 
before, for he did not choose to reply; but returned again 
to the papers on his desk in tense concentration. 

“That will be all, Miss Niely,’”’ he said at length. “Tell 
them outside that I’m in conference, and that I won’t see 
anyone, not a soul, unless” —he paused and rubbed his jaw 
in the indecisive way that old men have—“unless a man 
asks for me who wants me to buy a case of Bf 

Again he stopped uncertainly and looked out of the 
window. 

“a case of confectionery,’’ said the old gentleman. 
“Tf he comes, tell him I’ll be through in a moment. That 
will be all, Miss Niely.”’ 

A tranquil calm settled over the room after Miss Niely’s 
departure. The old gentleman sighed, reached into his 
vest and produced another long black cigar. He bit off 
the end in a ferocious manner which he never adopted 
at home. 

“Work!”’ said the old gentleman. ‘Just one job after 
another! I suppose you think the way everybody else 
does, that a broker just clips coupons and gambles on the 
ticker. Well, he doesn’t. Look at the way I’ve been 
rushed this morning, ever since you came in! What little 
money I scrape together I work for; and don’t you forget 
it, Hubert, when you come here to make your living.” 

It was like him to persist in the belief that sometime I 
would descend to such listless toil—to discount my most 
ardent and earnest wishes. He was leaning forward and 
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When he came back with the clean ash trays, he said 
gently, ‘“Hadn’t we better do the breakfast dishes, too, 
hon?” 

Linda made a gesture of despair. 

“Oh, I’d forgotten those wretched dishes. Yes, I sup- 
pose we’d better do ’em, or we’ll have no cups to drink 
out of tomorrow. Why couldn't we go out to breakfast, 
too, Roddy? We never have time to eat it properly and 
wash the dishes, and I hate cleaning up at night.” 

Roddy opened his mouth and then he shut it. 

“We can go out to breakfast if it’s easier for you, Linda,” 
he said at last, gently. 

She flung up her hands. 

“Oh, I know you hate it, and it is horrid going out in the 
cold without so much as a cup of coffee. Ireckon I’d better 
do the dishes.” 

“‘T’ll wipe ’em,” offered Roddy. 

So together they invaded the tiny kitchen and Linda got 
out the dishpan. 

“Ugh, how egg does stick!” she said, half to herself. 

She drooped over the unpleasant task, the lines of fa- 
tigue, her pallor, returned. Roddy watched her anxiously. 

“Look here, Linda,’’ he began, ‘“‘I hate to see you like 
this. Now, I don’t want to start anything; but if I do get 
Talbot’s job it’ll mean more money—enough—plenty, so 
that you could stay at home ie 

“TI won’t do it—I won’t do it!’’ she flashed at him. 
“Here I’d be cooped up in this little hole all day long, cook- 
ing, darning, scrubbing, never seeing a soul except the ice- 
man. No, I tell you, Rod, with your raise we’ll hire a good 
competent working housekeeper, who’ll do everything, and 
keep the house spick and span, and give us all our meals 
and leave us both free. I’d love that.” 

“But—but free for what?’’ asked Roddy. 
we’ve got too much freedom now.” 

“Now what do you mean by that?’ demanded Linda. 
“You’ve got the funniest notions, Rod.” 

“You know what I mean, Linda. I don’t want to skitter 
along always. I want to save some money, and—and buy 
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some stock in the firm—and—and have a home—a real 
home—not a haphazard, untidy sort of place like this.” 

Linda was too tired to be reasonable: Her eyes blazed 
and then filled with ungovernable tears. 

“You're tired of me! You’re tired of me! You don’t love 
me!” 

For answer he caught her in his arms and pulled her head 
down against his shoulder. 

“Don’t talk crazy stuff!’? he commanded. ‘Tired of 
you, indeed! Here, come away from those old dishes and 
go lie down on the couch. I'll finish ’em, and when I’m 
done we’ll call up Rufus and Cathleen and go over there 
and have a game of cards with them and come home 
early—shall we? So we can get a good start in the morn- 
ing.” 

He kissed and petted her, comforted her, and she yielded 
to him gratefully. But as he went back to the dishes he 
knew he’d shown weakness of character again. It wasn’t 
right, the way they were living. He resolved that if he got 
the manager’s job, he’d have it out with her finally. 

When the dishes were done, Roddy looked them over 
proudly. They were clean and shining. He hung up the 
tea cloth and snapped off the light. A year of marriage had 
taught him much of housekeeping. He tiptoed into the 
living room to find Linda, as he had expected, fast asleep, 
and she looked so little and frail and exhausted that he 
couldn’t bear to waken her to go over to Rufus and Cath- 
leen Crisp’s. 

It didn’t matter; he’d only proposed it because they 
lived nearest of all the crowd—right across the street, in 
fact. This would give him an hour with that book on silk. 
Roddy had determined that he would know something 
about the textiles that made up the articles he handled, 
and he was reading everything the nearest library could 
furnish on silk and cotton and wool. Since his marriage 
he’d rather neglected his self-elected course. 

“You know,” he had told Linda, explaining his thirst for 
knowledge, “people make fun of fellows who sell neckties 
and shirts, and call us Perey and Clarence, and all that; 
but I don’t see anything 
funny in it. People have 
got to have clothes, and if 
you can sell ’em good things 
at a fair price you’re sup- 
plying a real need. And if 
you can tell ’em something 
about manufacture and fab- 
rics, and show ’em that you 
know what you’re handling, 
why, they like it, and they 
come back to you again 
and again. It gets their 
interest.” 

Linda had laughed and 
shaken her pretty head. 

“You're a rising young 
business man, Roddy; you 
certainly are.” 

“You can’t keep a good 
man down,’’ assented 
Roddy, unruffled. 

He wasstillreading when, 
after ten o’clock, Linda 
stirred, woke and sat up, 
dull with sleep. 

“Oh, what a stodgy way 
to spend the evening!’ she 
murmured. ‘‘ What you do- 
ing, Roddy?” 

“Tuning up the old gray 
matter,” said Roddy. ‘‘Had 
a good nap?” 

“T don’t know. I believe 
I could sleep a week.” 

“Better go to bed, hon.” 

Atsight of the badly made 
bed she gave a dismayed 
exclamation. 

“Tforgot; [simply didn’t 
have time this morning.” 

““Never mind,’’ said 
Roddy. ‘‘ What oddsisit?”’ 

“‘T hate being so sloppy,” 
said Linda, and pulled the 
covers straight and beat up 
the pillows energetically. 
“‘SometimesI think, Roddy, 
that we made a mistake to 
get a flat. Maybe it would 
be better if we boarded 
somewhere.” 

“Tf you didn’t insist on 
going to business,’ was on 
the tip of Roddy’s tongue. 
But he kept silence. Mar- 
riage, he had discovered, 
often entailed silences when 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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splendor of her paint; nor her speed by the length 

of her spars. Similarly, never appraise the worth of 
a seaman by the nattiness of his attire; nor his alertness of 
movement by the length of his limbs. 

Judged by externals, Long Tavey gave small promise of 
the sterling seamanship that was in him. Slow of speech, 
deliberate of movement, he seemed also to be dull of wit 
and vacant of expression, to a stranger. The ordinary run 
of shipmates never discovered Long Tavey’s real self. A 
sympathetic soul, with more than the common percep- 
tion of a sailorman, sometimes saw under the outer skin; 
at rare moments a lucky individual chanced to be nigh 
when Tavey unburdened his turbid mind, and fell heir to 
a gem of unexpected wisdom. 

Long Tavey had just come on board. The seductive 
joys of Sydney, after a long dry voyage from a long dry 
land, had proved too strong for him; he had fallen; he had 
been locked up very much intoxicated; the skipper had 
sent the second mate to get him out. And here he was. 
Sitting on his sea chest in the Red Gauntlet’s forecastle, 
lumped down grotesquely, hands in empty pockets, tongue 
and mouth afire with thirst, Tavey laid this down: 

“Course, I’m dumb.. P’raps that’s why. And I’m a 
rummy. I know it.. But what I don’t know is this: Back 
home in Noo York I got tanked up ’long of a cop in private 
clo’es in a blind tiger. I got hove out on me ear, and 
another cop locked me up, but he didn’t even sniff in at 
the joint wher I got it. That wuz still open an’ doing busi- 
ness when I left. Down here, underside the world, things is 
different. I allus thought things would be topsy-turby 
here. That ’counts for it, maybe. ’Tain’t dry here. Not 
by a hull lot. Pooty damp, I’d call it. But I gets pickled 
good and complete here, and I asks a cop to have a snifter 
long o’ me, and he wouldn’t. I don’t know that sort o’ 
cop, so I ketches holt of him and hauls him inside before 
he knows what’s up. Course, he wakes up in time. All 
cops do if they ain’t dead. And he pinches me, runs me in 
and taps me pretty on the conk for good measure. Course, 


Nee estimate the staunchness of a ship by the 


I’m dumb. That ’counts for it, maybe. But here they 
shuts up the joint where I got lit up, and just tells our 
skipper to come up and git one of his sailormen out.o’ hock. 
Topsy-turby, I’ll say.” 

“Think yourself lucky, y’ long slob,” growled his soli- 
tary, unappreciative auditor. 

Tavey’s philosophy, his puzzlement over the differences 
between customs in two lands, a dry and a wet, which 
might well puzzle shrewder men, was only so many words 
to Spike Curran. Spike could not imagine anybody want- 
ing to look for reasons in such a case. To be released from 
jail at no greater cost than the deduction from his pay of 
the amount of the fine seemed altogether sufficient. It 
wasn’t as if he had to pay out actual hard cash from his 
pocket. He would never see that money; it would simply 
be taken out of his due before he was paid. He might as 
well not have earned it for all the inconvenience it would 
cause him. If it had been he, instead of Long Tavey, he 
would never seek a solution to the puzzle. 

“Think yourself lucky, strike me dead!’’ he repeated 
fervidly. ‘‘They oughta have stowed y’ away in the 
dippy house!”’ 

“T guess yer right at that,’’ mused Tavey unresentfully. 

He wondered, an hour or so afterwards, why Spike had 
spoken so warmly. He heard only much later that Spike 
had gone to the same little pub—which was the only little 
pub known to the crew of the Red Gauntlet where a tem- 
porarily broke sailorman could chalk up a score—his 
tongue licking his dry lips thirstily, his flat pockets empty 
of even a clink of coin, at the precise moment when it was 
closed for the night by an angry proprietor. A revival of 
civic pride was afoot. There was a black list. Two offenses 
against the law of the black list, which said no drunken 
man should be served with liquor, meant that the propri- 
etor had reached his limit. The next offense shut his place 
up for him, pending inquiry. Long Tavey perpetrated the 
third. And Spike Curran was possessed of a temper which 
set him to brooding over wrongs real or fancied; the heat 
induced by three drinks of smoky Scotch would ever set 
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his blood boiling and definitely change fanel | 
real and vital ones. 

Some heaven-sent Samaritan stood 
smoky whiskies, and Spike rolled aboard with 
for the slumbering Tavey. - 

“C’m an out, y’ long slob! C'm ano ne 
muttered, hauling Tavey’s blankets off a 
fistful of the sleeper’s hair. It. took many sh 
awaken Tavey, and when awakened he W 
senseless than when asleep. He blinked 
assailant. Spike took another fistful of o 

“Th’ loikes av youse gits pore sailorm 
away, y’ long fadom o’ bilge water! Only: a 
as threated me loike a gintleman an’ savedT 
whisky, r d be a dead man this minit f’r 
foight, y’ two ends an’ boight av a wet watch 

Spike dragged at Tavey’s hair with the ] 
a rooster hauling at a stubborn worm betwee 
No man could ignore such persuasion for I 
Long Tavey. The drowsy sleeper awakened, 
of his bunk, leering up dumbly at his tor 
slapped him hard on the cheek. ~ 

“C’m an out an’ foight!” da 

“Why should I have to fight you?” grum! 
He seemed unaware that he had been struck. | 
matter? Don’t yer grub agree wiv y’ or som!) 

Spike hit him again, capering about the for! 
with rolling head and burlesque boxing attitu! 
ing foolish grievances. Long Tavey sto 
lower lip pendent, eyes puzzled. Spik 

“Aw, what’s the use 0’ knockin’ him about 
know what it’s all about!”’ protested th 
who had played Samaritan to the belli spe 
thought his three shots of Scotch smoke warra 
interfering. “Leave him be and turn ing 
give y’ a hand.” 

“A-r-rgah, g’wan!”’ snarled Spike, and ng 
man’s friendly hand. “Ye’ll butt in, Wl 
dead! I’ll whip th’ hull fo’c’s’le, c’m wan, ¢m™ 
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led clear, wound up like a ball pitcher and 
old chap on the chin, capsizing him in a futile 
ns the scuttle butt—and Long Tavey came 
ife. 
yu got no sense at all?” he said. ‘Hittin’ an old 
tay You ought to see th’ capt’in an’ git exam- 
” 
dvered his head, charged and butted Tavey in 
_ Tavey was long, lean and bent easily. He 
ith a thump on his sea chest, red of face, wide 
nds pushing Spike’s head out of his lap. 
6xamined for insanitry,’’ he concluded seriously. 
jead, jerking upwards, butted him on the chin, 
} teeth click, and he unwound his long length 
jste, almost without anger, spilling his assailant 
deck. Then, while Spike was on his knees, 
{ifully, swaying his head from side to side men- 
jng Tavey slowly and with lurching shoulders 
jm hard with open, horny palms on the sides of 
ne-two, one-two, one-two. 
Jnk from under Tavey’s hands, slapped out 
knocked out, perhaps; but out. The old sea- 
omplainingly from behind the scuttle butt as 
saw his assailant quiescent. Long Tavey lifted 
jruiser and dumped him into his bunk; then he 
{i man and dumped him into his bunk, deaf to 
tterings; after which he coiled his own long 
een the blankets again and promptly forgot 


Mavey’ s way. Next day he treated Spike as if 
}isode had happened. Too simple-souled : to 
il in Spike’s brooding eyes, he was too void of 
that the old man he had championed was 
i: the « enemy; and altogether too childlike in 
dspect for a moment that the reason, had he seen 
Wy seek reason for, was the very act of kindness 
pformed in dumping the old man into his bunk 
u ver harm’s way. 
Gauntlet’s cargo was out. She lay at Circular 
ng for a consignment of horses for Caleutta— 
} the Indian sportsmen. In Calcutta River she 


would load rice for orders, and Long Tavey and Spike had 
the unsavory job of cleaning the bilges of the accumulated 
muck of the outward cargo. Spike won his share in the 
nasty job by general cussedness; Tavey was elected 
because the mate knew he would never complain. 

It is not a job to crave for, that scraping out of the 
bilges of a deepwaterman. The sediment of many cargoes 
becomes a beastly slime of stupendous aroma. It can be 
got out with only the smallest of scoops. Condensed-milk 
tins are about the biggest allowable; more often the 
fingers are the only possible tools. And the man whose 
turn it is to fill the bucket below must be wary while his 
mate is pulling up the load to dump it, for a slight tip at 
the hatch will scatter filth in a nauseating shower. 

“That’s th’ last bucket but wan, y’ long slob. Then ut’s 
your turn,’’ bellowed Spike as Tavey hauled up a load. 

The old man of the forecastle episode, passing along the 
deck, peered over the hatch. 

“Come along for’ard when you come up, Spike. 
a drop o’ redeye!”’ he called down cautiously. 

Then, with a finger at his nose for Tavey, the old rascal 
proceeded on his way, chuckling to see the thirsty gleam 
that shone in Tavey’s eye. Long Tavey would have under- 
gone much at.the hands of an enemy just then for a swig of 
strong rum. He almost asked for it.. But Spike was bawl- 
ing for the bucket. He had prospects of a drink and haste 
was his motto. 

“Look out now!’ shouted Spike as the last bucket of 
his share of the scrapings swung clear of the hold floor. 

Tavey hauled stolidly. He did everything sailor fashion. 
There was no need to tell him to have a care. He always 
eared. But Spike was too eager to get forward. Instead of 
stepping back from under the square of the hatch until 
that fearsome bucket was safely on deck, he jumped to the 
stanchion and started to climb the perpendicular ladder 
right under the coaming at which stood Tavey. 

And then the bucket fell. The knot slipped; the iron 
bucket, with its fifty pounds’ weight of poisonous muck, 
rocketed down upon Spike, and the sharp rim fell like an 
ax against his bullethead. He dropped from the ladder 
without a sound and crashed to the floor of the hold. 


I got 


“T guess he wuz in too much of a hurry to git that 
drink,” explained Tavey, with a glance at the frightened 
face of the old man of the forecastle. “He never waited 
ontil the bucket wuz clear.” 

“What drink?’’ snapped the skipper, raising his head 
from his examination of the stricken man. 

“Why, this yer old man % 

“It’s a lie!”’ the old fellow screamed excitedly. ‘This 
yer long an’ useless tied a slippery hitch on the bucket 
apurpose, to git even with Spike for haulin’ him outa his 
bunk last night.” 

“T never tied no slippery hitch,’ protested Tavey 
mildly. It was a reflection on his sailorly qualities. The 
other part of the evil suggestion passed over him. He heard 
only the charge that he had tied a bad knot. ‘Why, 
Spike tied that clove hitch hisself!’’ he added. 

“Send for an ambulance and take Curran to the hos- 
pital,’ the captain ordered. ‘‘You and you come aft. 
I want to know more of this,”’ he said to Tavey and the 
old seaman. 


The Red Gauntlet shook off her towrope and set sail 
outside the Heads a month later. She had a hundred valu- 
able horses in her hold, and ten not so valuable horse 
keepers in rough bunks built for them right where their 
charges lived. Spike Curran swaggered about the decks, 
self-elected cock o’ the watch, recovered from his hurt and 
something of a hero to the crew. His injuries had been 
serious, aggravated by the poisonous infection of the filth 
that had got into the wounded scalp. He came aboard 
only on the morning of sailing day, the envy of his mates. 

“There’s th’ felly as tried to croak yuh, Spike,’ said 
Ted Rich, able seaman. “‘Never even put him in jail, they 
didn’t.” 

“Aw, leave him be, th’ long fadom o’ bilge! Oi’ll fix him 
befoor we hit Sandheads,”’ grinned Spike. 

He was warm with the notice accorded by his mates. 
Reprisals could wait. He had not decided whether or not 
to believe that Tavey was guilty of dropping that bucket 
on him. He didn’t care just then. He refused to wonder 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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were ten years ago? How about your telephone 

bill—electric-light bill—gas bill? No need to ask if 
you are paying more in railroad fares and freights—but are 
you getting better service for the money? Do rents show 
any sign of coming down in your neighborhood? Building 
a house or improving the farm? How about mortgage 
money? 

What do average fellows like yourself —the folks that the 
parlor reformer calls the bourgeoisie—think about these 
matters that touch them every day? Do they agree that 
there may be something in the suggestions—spread about 
persistently, for a purpose—that our utilities have broken 
down under private management, and that eventually the 
municipal, state or Federal government will have to step 
in and render these services at cost? Are they falling for 
the propaganda of the communists who want to upset things 
or the politicians who want to make jobs? 

Or do they begin to see how the thing ties into taxation? 
You know all about the taxes you pay directly—real-estate 
taxes, school taxes, road taxes, income tax to Uncle Sam, 
maybe state income tax, licenses on your automobile, your 
business, your dog. But the tax collector is digging in 
deeper than you probably suspect. For he is taking heavy 
tollin concealed taxes collected for him by railroads, public- 
service corporations, banks, mortgage companies, and the 
like. 

Take your local electric light or gas company. Every 
year it needs new money for growth. Around $1,000,000,- 
000 must be put into this industry every year if it is to grow 
with the community. In your town, say, $100,000 is needed 
every year. 


ANS street-car fares in your town any higher than they 


The Rush for Nontaxables 


EN years ago the company issued that amount of bonds 

and sold them to an investment banking house, whose 
salesman went out and canvassed their customers. About 
a quarter of the issue was purchased by corporate invest- 
ors, like the life-insurance companies and banks. The 
remainder was bought by individual investors—men of for- 
tune with interest and dividends to reinvest, men making 
substantial incomes in business, trustees of estates, and the 
like. The average purchase was between $10,000 and $15,- 
000. Ofthe $6,000,000,000 fresh investment capital needed 
for the material growth of this country every year, this in- 
vesting class could be depended upon for $4,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000. It represented our old friend, Capital, 
organized, working to help build up the country, doing his 
job at a reasonable wage in selling expense, interest and 
dividends. 

Today, when the bond salesman comes around, Friend 
Capital isn’t in his office. He isn’t in town. He went 
away Why, let’s see? When did he go away? Was 
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it last year, or the year before, or the year before that? No, 
they can’t say where he is, nor when he will be back. Last 
heard from he was in Florida, or California, or on his way 
around the world. 

No, he isn’t sick, but just taking a long vacation at the 
suggestion of Uncle Sam. When war put heavy surtaxes 
on incomes above $50,000 Uncle Sam said to Capital, 
“Why take all this risk and worry of making money and 
investing it when you can liquidate your business or in- 
vestments, put your fortune into tax-exempt bonds, and go 
away and play?” 

Why, indeed? 

Many of the bond salesman’s old customers took Uncle 
Sam’s advice. Gilt-edge railroad, utility and industrial 
bonds, subject to high surtaxes, were sold and replaced with 
tax-exempt bonds of the national, state, county and munic- 
ipal governments. Mortgages were dumped on the mar- 
ket in the same way. Famous families whose fortunes were 
built on real estate, with “Never sell’’ for the family motto, 
turned land holdings of several generations into money 
that was invested in tax-exempt bonds. The widows and 
orphans with $100,000 a year and upwards doubled their 
incomes by shifting investments. 

One fortune of nearly $35,000,000, left by a man who 
died while this transformation was going on, has been so 
skillfully invested in tax-exempt securities that the income 
from it is taxable at scarcely 114 per cent a year. 

One large holder of mortgages, worth $15,000,000, had 
only 1 per cent of his income left after paying 1918 taxes. 
But the following year he had sold all his mortgages to sav- 
ings banks, put the money into tax-exempt bonds, and was 
paying in taxes only a little more than he had left the pre- 
vious year after the Government got through with him. 

In 1916 taxpayers with incomes exceeding $300,000 paid 
Uncle Sam taxes on incomes of $706,000,000. By 1919 
this had shrunk to $314,000,000. Their taxable incomes 
from interest, as opposed to earnings or profits, fell from 
$165,000,000 to $60,000,000 in the same period. In 1919 
Federal taxes were paid on sixty-five incomes of $1,000,000 
or more, and in 1920 there were only thirty-three such tax- 
able incomes. In 1919 the taxable income of these sixty- 
five millionaires was $152,000,000, but the following year 
this had dropped to $77,000,000. 

He is not worrying a bit, the possessor of unearned dol- 
lars. His net income from tax-exempt bonds is as great as 
from taxable bonds paying several times as much interest, 
according to the size of his fortune and the surtaxes he 
would have to pay. 

And he is not at home! 

Now the bond salesman has got to find somebody home. 
That is his job—to rustle $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000 
a year for the expansion of our utilities and industries, 
keeping pace with the growth of the country. When rich 
people were given a bonus to go away and play he had the 
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stiffest job of his life. Apparently the only k 
left for his kind of bonds was the earned doll 
Average Fellow with an income from $20,006 
to as little as $2000—and less than that. Un 
say ‘“‘Go and play”’ to the average folks. On 
his advice to them was “‘ Get busy if you wa 
town grow, save your hard-earned money an 
own public-service facilities.”’. So the bond s: 
is diligently hunting the earned dollar, and hi 
is now somewhere around $3000. Which r 
$500 and $1000 investors, with an occasioi 
when one of his old customers comes back: 

Of course it costs much more to sell to t 
tomers. Besides dealing in smaller amounts 
number of people, he has to call on many 
and do a lot of missionary work, preaching 
bond investment where it has seldom been 
additional cost is charged up indirectly to tk 
porations whose bonds he is selling, and ¢ 
company’s customers pay it in rates or fares 


Public Utilities Hard Hit 


S A MATTER of fact, he hasn’t been able to d} 
For the normal investment money of the cot 
sides escaping in tax-exempts, has also been reduei 
ation. The National Industrial Conference Board 
that in 1921 we had $12,500,000,000 of the na 
come available for taxes and fresh capital iny 
Of this, $8,400,000,000 was absorbed by national 
taxes, leaving approximately $4,100,000,000 fc 
needs, instead of the $6,000,000,000 we really re 
No matter how the bond salesman wears out sh 
in pursuit of the earned dollars, he doesn’t get ¢ 
them, for the tax collector gets ahead of him. 
there is no immediate prospect of an increase i 
taxes, and even some hope for a decrease, state 
taxes are steadily increasing. 

The utility companies have had to get 
seek capital through the great customer-own 
ment that is now going on. Where your el 
company got money in $10,000 and $15,000 eh 
years ago, chiefly on bonds, it is now selling 
stock to its customers in $50 and $100 lots—ar 
them pay for it on the installment plan at 
some big purchasers they have managed 
average sale up to $1100. Normally utiliti 
with 75 to 90 per cent bonds and short-term r 
rest preferred and common stock, but the stock p 
is now rapidly increasing. = - 

“Tax-exempt bonds brought us face to face wi 
the biggest financial problems in our history, 
utility executive. 
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in essary to elaborate upon the difficulties in the 
fie American student of European dramatic 
iii knowing the foreign language, enters the 
ry abroad. When I arrived in London I was 
i British and understood less when spoken. 
izrasp of the word “‘cheerio,’’ and when and 
it. Beyond that I was sunk. 
ence, on the first night I entered a London 
‘disheartened to find that my linguistic igno- 
{in my muffing even the basic theme of one of 
sind most beloved art works of the contempo- 
ish theater. The work is more than con- 
3. Englishmen assured me that it has been 
\terruptedly on the London stage since the 
n the British calendar as Eyteen-Eyty-Eyte. 
kt only a minute to quote the little classic in its 
ie submit it in the original tongue to the 
1) der so that he may judge for himself as to its 
fin our own viewpoint. 
eam the comedian half of the British patter 
hi’alls always at some stage of the evening’s 
jn audience numbering thousands instantly 
14 the cosmic jest again is coming and gets all 
ierical. “Eddie ——” 
,/@ man!” interrupts Edwin. 
aiiress me as Eddie?”’ 
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liy Tinney Got the Rawzberry 


\i', sir,” protests the British comic heatedly. “I 
r about to s’y, sir, that I’ve eddie ’nough of 
S panics all over the 
|Woonings; the distracted 
er crying from the stage, 
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> have an element of rich 
«out I confess it came too 
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ne Present Had His Choice of Sitting and Listening 


and financial disaster more far-reaching than 
anything that could happen to a mere auditor 
of the ’alls like myself. Though they gave the 
best of their art, they got what is known in Brit- 
ish as the rawzberry. To translate, they were 
flops. They put it over, but it died there. 

It isn’t so long ago, for instance, that our 
eminent Mr. Frank Tinney came sadly back 
from Leicester Square to Forty-second 
Street with his repertoire hanging in 
shreds. 

An hour before Mr. Tinney was to 
make his first appearance in the London 
’alls he gave to Cecil, the dapper leader 
of the orchestra, a typed side of _ 
questions which Cecil—or, in British, C. 
Sissle—was to feed to the American SS 
comic during the Tinney monologue. 

Unfortunately, Frank and Sissle 
held no preliminary tryout, or re- 
hearsal. Mr. Tinney, unsuspecting, 
came upon the stage; and after an 
opening stutter or two, he observed 
that an old maid always reminded 
him of afrozen tomato, ‘‘tomato”’ be- 
ing the cue for Sissle’s first question. 

““Dyuh, dyuh, dyuh!’’ began 
Sissle promptly enough, although in 
British. ‘‘’Straordinary! Explyne to 
me, Frank, why is aspinstah like a frozen 
tomawto?”’ 

Tomawto! Where do you suppose that left Frank Tin- 
ney? The great artist had aimed to answer, “‘ Because it’s 
hard to mate ’er.”’ Instantly Forty-second Street humor 
at its highest was ruined. For years in New York that jest 
had served the American artist nobly. In England he was 
banished from the British Empire. 

In like manner disaster met the American patter act of 
Those Different Yankee McGillicuddys right before my 
eyes on a recent night in one of the London ’alls. 

As the big note to the American act, Artist Peter 
McGillicuddy said to the other comic Yank, Mike Mc- 
Gillicuddy, ‘‘I drink either gin or Scotch now, Mike.” 

“Well,” remarked Mike McGillicuddy, the two Yankee 
boys getting ready to break into song the instant the 
expected applause and laughter should have died down, 
“gin and Scotch are all right, but I’d lay off on the ether.” 

The unsuspecting Yankee lads did not know, alas, that 
the word “either” is unknown in England. In British the 
corresponding word is “‘eytheh.”’ 

It was only the Yankee quick thinking of the McGilli- 
cuddys that saved their lives. They confused the pursuing 
pack by separating. Mike finally eluded his half of the 
pack temporarily in the darkness of a northern fastness of 
Amstead Eath. Peter, fleeing west through Ammersmith, 
clad only in his funny comedian costume, escaped by the 
merest accident. When dawn finally broke upon him, it 
seems, the London suburbanites who passed Mr. McGilli- 
cuddy wearing his loose fitting, comical stage clothes took 
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it for granted that he was merely a British business man 
about to take an early train up to the city. Mike, whose 
stage clothes fit him, had to stay in hiding for weeks. 
Peter’s funny clothes, however, helped to land him.a two 
weeks’ card at the Constitutional Club, where he lived until 
both brothers escaped one wild night aboard a lugger. 


Turned in for a New Model 


Y OWN difficulties in mastering British were so great 

that at times I was tempted to give up my search for 
London’s stage humor in despair. But nightly attendance 
at the London ’alls in time, I found, was as good a way as 
any to brush up my British. It was not long, in fact, before 
my growing knowledge of the patois was causing me to laugh 
uproariously even at the feeder half of any patter team in 
the ’alls. 

High praise of the British patter teams, that, you must 
admit, when you stop to recall that the unfunniest 
human being on earth, not excepting the leading comic of 
any Paris revue, is the feeder of any American vaude- 
ville team. 

The reader, I trust, knows what a feeder is. Here in 
America he is the half of the patter act who, among other 
things, wears Klassy Kut Kollege Klothes—a single button 
holding the coat snugly to his solar plexus, pockets on a 
slant, fashionable watch charm, pearl-buttoned shoes—in a 
word, is dressed just like one of the Vanderbilt boys. 

Veterans of the Civil War will remember 

the feeder as the half of the sketch who for a 

generation or more steadily tried to find out 

from his comic partner why a chicken crosses 

the street. Finally about a decade ago the 

comic began to meet the chicken question 

with the answer, “To get into 
Flo Ziegfeld’s office.” 

After the chicken-Ziegfeld 
wheeze had suffered ten years of 
hard service the Feeders’ Union 
of America recently held a con- 
vention along the east curb of 
Long Acre Square, New York, 
and decided to turn in the jest for 
: a new model. Today the feeder 
ad may be recognized in all Amer- 
ican performances everywhere as 
the artist who asks the comic 
whether or not he has heard about 
that there partyin Philadelphia— 
laughter—who shot the letter car- 
rier. Under penalty of forfeiting 
his membership card, accident 
and death benefits—and the 
comic’s life comes under the head 
of hazardous occupations—in the 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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serious modern architecture which slope from the 

head of the Strand to the middle of the Thames 
Embankment. Like its owner, where he sat before his 
mahogany desk, laid as for some business banquet with 
silver gear, it was chubby, with its red-and-blue Turkey 
carpet, its fat leather chairs, the comfortable glow of its 
grate. Wellwyn, seated in one of the fat chairs designed so 
that its occupant must look upwards to the face of the 
man at the desk, found it a little suffocating. 

Mr. Semlin, at the desk, had his plump white hands 
folded at the height of his shirt-front stud. He had short 
white whiskers, a chin that bedded itself against his neck, 
the mouth of an actor and the eyes of an inquisitor. An 
even and eupeptic pinkness covered him from the dome of 
his skull to where he disappeared from sight at his collar 
edge; he looked as if he smelled faintly of scented soap. 

“T think you should wait and see Miss Ames,” he was 
saying. “It would be well that she should hear from your- 
self what you are doing. It is a wretched business.” 

Wellwyn nodded wearily. 

“Wretched!’’ he agreed. ‘‘But my fault, though.” 

The lawyer’s wide, thin 
lips pouted judicially. 

“Your fault, of course,”’ 
he agreed. ‘Though not 
your fault alone. You 
will let me remark that, 
leaving aside mere hon- 
esty of intention and all 
that, I cannot conceive 
of a man less capable 
than yourself for such a 
trust. A rubber stamp to 
sign a name with could 
have done all that you 
appear to have done.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Wellwyn. 
“But I trusted Wilks. He 
was—my friend.” 

“Trusted him with 
Miss Ames’ property,” 
amended the lawyer; 
“signed without question 
all that he put before you; 
enabled him with every 
show of right and legality 
to convert the whole of it 
into cash and to depart 
with it unquestioned. 
But you did not trust 
him with your own capi- 
tal, however.” 

Wellwyn flushed and 
shifted in his chair. 

“Fortunately, as it 
happens, I did not,” he 
said. “It doesn’t amount 
to quite a quarter of what 
Miss Ames has lost; but 
such as itis, itis there for 
you to realize.”’ 

The lawyer nodded, 
tapping the tips of his 
fingers together. 

“She is late,”’ he said, 
and there was an inter- 
val of silence. 

Mr. Semlin lifted a 
paper from his desk and 
proceeded to read it. 
Wellwyn, holding his hat 
on his knees, sat back pas- 
sively to wait. He had 
fallen into a machinery 
that he could neither ar- 
rest nor control; to be 
passive amid its wheels 
and rollers was all that 
remained for him. 

He was a man in the 
thirties, upon whom his 
chosen manner of life had 
leftits print. Hewas tall, 
slenderly made, with the 
springs of youth yet tense 
in him; clean shaven, 
brown haired and lean in 
the jaw. And upon all 
this, as in a palimpsest, 
there was superimposed a 
tendency to stoop in the 
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shoulders, a mildness, a hint of abstraction in look and 
manner, all that makes up the visible badge of the scholar 
and bookman. A considerable legacy that had trickled its 
way through a jungle of short-lived cousins had released 
him from schoolmastering and tutoring some years before; 
it had opened to hima prospect ofa life of congenial and 
profitable study; and now this shot from the dark, this 
perfidy in his cotrustee of the estate of Wilhelmina Ames, 
had stripped him. 

The schoolmastering once again, the whole business of 
grinding dull brains to conventional shapes—and worse, 
the wrong to Wilhelmina Ames. 

The lawyer was watching his thin, unhappy gaze across 
the top of the document he held. 

“What,” he began suddenly—‘‘what, exactly, induced 
you to accept this trust?” 

Wellwyn shrugged feebly. All that had ever been right 
and reasonable had become wrong and absurd. 

“‘T knew her father very well,’’ he answered. “I knew 
hertoo. It was—difficult torefuse. They were great friends 
of mine.” 

“Like Wilks,’’ commented the other briefly. 
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He seemed about to go on; but just then thed 
and a clerk stood aside in the entry to allow a; 
to enter. The two men rose. | 

“T’m late, I suppose,” volunteered Wilhel; 
cheerfully. 

“Not very,” smiled Mr. Semlin, taking her g 
across his desk. ‘‘And I need not keep you Jo 
will take that chair, please.” 

But Wilhelmina Ames had turned to Wellwyn 
in silence, holding his soft hat and his umbrella 
an instant’s glance—a dart of keenest scrutin 
roguishness—at his sober face and held out her 

“Hullo, Brian!” she greeted him. “Taking. 
old chap? Shouldn’t do that, should he, Mr, § 

Wellwyn shook hands with her without spe; 
took the chair Mr. Semlin had indicated, leaned 
and, noting his attitude, joined her finger tips ay 
head forward. - 

“First,’’ she demanded, ‘‘what’s the news 
front? Have the police got a clew? If not, whaj 
got?” 

In response Mr. Semlin shook his head. — 

“They beli 
not left the ec 
said. “For thi 
have no trace, 
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TREVOR sat 
:| small, battered 
aer trunk in the 
a large, clean, 
¢@ New England 
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wondered why 
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I, he had never 
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| Along the bay, 
sperous, ugly 
i this one; anda 
sleepy shops, a 
‘ a schoolhouse 
‘road, ten long 
ie miles away. 
in’t come here,”’ 
\* out loud. 
\\s awhining note 
( like a complain- 
| He heard it and laughed. Then he closed his 
Wit still, with his face in his hands. 
( *s ago the world had belonged to Trevor. He 
i. and almost famous and almost rich. His first 
ii best seller, his second a distinguished failure, 
| ould have been a real book. It was never fin- 
(as here in his trunk—two beautiful, living chap- 
| collection of notes that were dead and would 
/now. For the war came and the only war job 
}2t took him to France. It took him very far 
svar and from life; into sleepy chateau towns 
(waited for action; into sordid little corners 
z7orked hard and did not think; into a feverish 
construction work at last. The time had seemed 
i lways he had dreamed of his own work and his 
waiting. He had come home to them now. He 
jome for six months, but he could not find them. 
work and-no world because of this new and 
hing that was there. 
ilid not know just what name to call it by. It 
!aames. No name was bad enough. To everyone 
an old story, laughed at, crusaded against, ac- 
as To Trevor in his backwater of life rare 
had come in books and in letters from home, but 
| believe in it till he started back and found it 
a It crossed with him on the transport 
In spectacular sports clothes drank too much 
too much and sang too much; and the drinks 
mgs and the dances all made Trevor in their 
ys very sick. It met him when he landed in 
» his own town, the town he loved best; it 
iis favorite streets and restaurants and cabarets. 
de a round of visits and there it met: him again. 
\its were all alike; in smart Long Island country 
‘smarter, more conservative houses, where bluest 
med, Calverts and Endicotts. The crowd was 
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the crowd on the boat; the same crowd, no worse and no 
better. After six months he knew that no crowd was any 
better. This was the new generation. This was the world. 

A new order of beings. They had sprung up overnight, 
like mushrooms, while he slept a Rip Van Winkle sleep in 
France, but they were here to stay—weary-eyed young 
creatures who did not fear God or man or each other; jazz 
and petting and booze, and over it all the unsightly trail 
of the squab. For the girls were the worst of all this. 
Squabs, flappers, vamps, worms, whatever you chose to 
call them—modern girls; telling you barroom stories, un- 
ashamed, shimmying, showing their knees, which were 
pretty, and their overdecorated faces, which were not; 
poisoning the air and the world. 

“Squabs,”’ said Trevor out loud and very bitterly, and 
then, very softly and sadly, ‘‘ White gold.” 

White Gold! That was the name of the dead book in 
Trevor’s trunk, a beautiful name; and the book was 
beautiful; a love story about simple and lovely things; a 
girl with a rose in her hair and a boy who asked for it; 
golden lads, golden girls. And you could not write about 
girls like that any more. There were no girls like that any 
more. All the old-fashioned girls were dead; dead in one 
grand slaughter of the innocents. How had they died? 
Poisoned with prohibition booze, or merely shocked to 
death? Anyway, they were dead. Youth was dead; youth 
as he remembered and knew it—rose-white youth. 

For Trevor many things had died with it; all the things 
he had lived by; and without these things Trevor did not 
like the world. He did not know how to live in it at all. 
So he was going to stay here until he did, until he could 
bear it somehow. And now he was going for a walk in this 
excellent air. He was dressed for it correctly, in good 
tweeds, of only a slightly too youthful cut. He rose and 
inspected them with some difficulty in the high-tilted 
dresser mirror. 
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“Squabs,”’ he repeated 
out loud, ashe looked. That 
was his lesson.- He must 
never forget that he had 
come here to learn it. Su- 
persquabs. That wasaterm 
of his own—supersquabs. 
He had just invented it. It 
pleased him. He picked up 
a new and correct sports 
cap and his old blackthorn 
stick, closed the door of his 
immaculate room respect- 
fully, and went down the 
clean, creaking stairs. 

As he stepped out on the 
worn granite of the door 
stone a gust of wind met 
him, a new little wind that 
was quite friendly and al- 
most gay. Before him a 
path led to the shore and 
the cliffs and the beach be- 
low. The path was outlined 
with smooth round stones, 
planted by the patient 
hands of the Choates. It 
was straight as the way of 
duty. Up the pasture there 
was no path at all, only 
wandering, inconsequent 
cow tracks that led to a far 
line of trees and got lost 
on the way there. Trevor 
chose the faintest of these 
and followed it. 

He pushed through the 
trees to the rough country 
road beyond and turned 
east alongit. Theroad was 
hardly a road at all, but a 
slow, upward climb. Ahead, 
on high ground overlooking 
the bay, was ‘the deserted 
village, the summer colony, 
and the old Carmichael 
place. 

He walked fast, and whis- 
tled a little wordless tune 
as he walked. The sun was 
in his eyes; New England 
sunlight, dazzling but never 
quite warm. All the trees 
by the road were trees that 
he seemed to have known 
long ago, familiar but never 
dear, like unloved faces; smug white birches, starved- 
looking pines. But Trevor had a pleasant sense that he 
had the world to himself, and even in this sun-drenched 
desert that was good to feel. He came to two granite 
gateposts, masked by undergrowth, but still standing and 
grimly erect. A long avenue, unkept and overgrown but 
winding in stately curves, an avenue still, led to the house 
at the end. 

Years before—before Trevor’s one summer at Twisted 
Pines—this had been the show place of the colony, and ina 
different sense it was the show place now, the most for- 
saken and grotesque. The rank wood growth of twenty 
summers choked but could not defeat it. Through the 
trees, as your eyes grew used to the green gloom—good 
stage lighting for a witch scene—you saw strange, pre- 
historic things—a fountain, a pergola, chairs of rusty and 
tortured ironwork where you were not meant to sit; 
ruined rockeries where only the primmest of flowers had 
ever dared to grow; dead things, joyless and cheerless 
ghosts. At last, suddenly turning a curve, and all unpre- 
pared for its elaborate ugliness, you came upon the house, 
a nightmare of gingerbread and cupolas and bay windows 
and balconies, complete from the fussy mansard roof to 
the horrible porte-cochére. 

Somewhere in the trees an Italian garden was hidden. 
He went round the house, past the broken trellis of the 
bricked courtyard there, to the woods beyond. Here was 
the path to the garden, with two upstanding poplars to 
mark it. It had been a graveled walk, with a grape arbor 
roofing it. Now it was overgrown and dark, but you could 
follow it still. 

The ground was slimy and damp, and dry branches that 
would never bear grapes again struck him viciously in the 
face with personal intent. He stopped, breathless, broke 
off a branch that barred his way and looked into the 
garden. He looked and looked again. His elaborate cap 


had dropped from his pocket and lay some- 
where in the shrubbery behindhim. Hedid 
not go back to look for it. He drew farther 
into the shadow of the big Norway spruce at 

the end of the path and stood there, staring at what he saw. 

The old garden was the garden Trevor had known. At 
the far end, facing Trevor, a tiny pergola of unfading 
Chinese red struck the one note of color. Everything else 
here was green and asleep and old. Within, the wide stretch 
of lawn was weedy and overgrown, but formal and gra- 
ciously spaced, a queen’s pleasance. The grass that grew 
so soft and fine in the shade had half blotted out the ugly 
outlines of flower beds that dotted it here and there. In 
the center the beautiful old sundial that the sun could no 
longer reach slept and waited for the sun. These things 
could not change. They were too old to change. Trevor 
had been fond of them once. He hardly saw them now. 
Only some little nerve in him that they pleased told him 
that they were there. What he saw was the group round 
the sundial. 

They were all looking away from him toward the pergola 
and he could not see their faces. He did not need to. He 
could see quite enough. The boys were of varying shapes 
and sizes, two dapper and mouse-colored and medium- 
sized, one blond and red-necked and fat, and one dark and 
lank and tall—Trevor considered it probable that he had 
a small, smooth mustache—but they were all made on the 
same model; all languid and loose-jointed, like the old- 
fashioned jointed doll after the joints come loose and need 
to be restrung. The two girls were squabs—a lean, anxious 
squab, with a great deal of bobbed henna hair; and a 
lesser squab, with blond hair bleached to the roots, sleek 
and straight. ‘The lean squab wore many colors, purple 
predominating, and a large purple hat. The lesser squab 
wore stripes, amazing and far-spread stripes, and no hat 
at all; and her pale, small head, thus featured, had a 
curious, unfinished look—indecorous, somehow, like a 
chicken’ hatched and exposed to the light of day too soon. 
These and other details Trevor perceived, but they did not 
concern him. He did not care what they wore, how they 
differed from each other or from their race. It was enough 
that they were here. 

The game, if it was a game, approached a climax. The 
audience by the sundial was impatient and broke into 
premature applause, all directed toward the inscrutable 
pergola, and then catcalls. 

Had he interrupted some important event, some great 
secret rite or ceremony of the Order of Squabs? Or was it 
just the magic of this old garden, which their alien presence 
could not spoil, which had worked on him always and now 
was stronger than ever? Trevor, behind his spruce, did 
not know; but he held his breath and waited and kept his 
eyes on the door of the pergola, excited, thrilled in spite of 
himself. 

The tiny red house stood out against its background of 
green, closed and forbidding, keeping its secrets. Then 
the narrow doors opened, flung suddenly wide, and be- 
tween them a little figure slipped out. 

It was a girl, a strange little pale-faced girl, draped in a 
robe of gold. Her small head was bare to'the sun and 
framed in great, close-coiled masses of blue-black hair. Her 
small, straight feet, dead white against the green matted 
grass, were bare, and her two bare arms were stretched 
high above her head and held there in a quaint little 
gesture of greeting to her audience, seen and unseen. 
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She Gave Him the 
Basket, Picked 
Up the Rugs and 
Led Him Along the 
Beach 


The arms were very thin. The 
golden robe took the light and 
shone and fluttered quite amply 
and grandly; but it was not 
really grand; only some flimsy 
stuff hastily draped and caught and lightly held; arobe for 
a strolling player, not a queen. Under its folds her little 
body was thin, unbelievably thin, flat-chested like a boy’s; 
and her careless pose was a boy’s, free and light, but not 
graceful—gaminesque. A boy’s grin parted her lips, rather 
friendly, rather sweet, but mocking too. The lips were very 
full, very red and rouged redder, and the white face was 
powdered whiter—chalky white. Out of it looked dark 
eyes; dark eyes that were not black or of any color at all, 
but changing and shadowed and deep, like the sky on a 
stormy night. Eyes wide and soft like a child’s, but old 
like a woman’s, hurt and yet hopeful too; eyes for delight 
and dreams, beautiful eyes that seemed to be looking 
straight at him. What were they doing here in the queer 
little powdered face of this squab? 

Squab! Trevor dedicated his new word to her. She was 
a supersquab; a supersquab at bay, challenged, on trial 
somehow before her obnoxious peers. You could back her 
against them all, but she looked rather small, rather help- 
less, alone up there. Her unpleasant young friends were 
not so impressed by her costume and pose as Trevor. ay 
wanted immediate action, and said so. 

The supersquab did not seem to hear them. Her. pose, 
her little smile, were unchanged, as if she were quite alone, 
dreaming in this dim quiet, waiting for a sign not yet re- 
ceived. Beside her, on a half-dead rosebush, a single full- 
blown rose glowed red. Suddenly she stooped, broke it, 
caught it between her teeth, then threw her arms wide 
apart with a quick, free gesture and began to dance. 

Trevor tried to follow the steps and poses, to remember 
and name them. The elements of the performance were 
simple enough. You would class it somewhere between 
the old school of Genée and the hula as interpreted in a 
fairly reputable cabaret, if you looked at it coldly; but 
you could not do that; the girl would not let you. This 
dance was warm and alive. 

You saw small, quick-moving feet and thin, waving 
arms and a thin, restless body, bending and swaying—a 
dryad drawn from her tree by strange notes of jazz, and 
dancing, half asleep. 

By this time the meaning of the little pageant was clear 
enough to Trevor. There was some wager, some time limit. 
She had to keep up this performance for a given time or 
pay a forfeit to the lank young man. What the forfeit was, 
Trevor did not know or care, for this game was a silly 
game. Yet the game, the dance, had become, somehow, 
his own affair. He was on the side of the girl. He was 
dancing, too, while she danced; he would lose, too, if she 
lost. 

And she was losing. The tone of the dance was changing. 
The spell that it cast was already not quite so strong. The 
audience by the sundial, quiet at first like good little chil- 
dren in church, were restless again, whispering, calling out 
to her unkind things that Trevor would not hear. As if 
he could help her by watching, he gave his whole mind to 
the girl and the dance. 


. held him, not the girl; but she was the gi 


Ma 


, 


She caught the rose between her two thin } 
it lightly and tenderly, as if she could get 
from it, and held it high above her head and 
it and danced to it. Not so fast now, bu 
smoothly, with more freedom, more grace; int 
the swinging rhythm of old waltzes and with 
of them, shy and haunting and sweet. Slower 
carried. and held by the rhythm of the dance, 
once, twice round the tiny stage, then into the 
She paused there and suddenly she was not de 
was not moving at all. The rose dropped fror 
which were still held high, and then her arms di 
her sides. She swayed forward and crumpled 
little heap on the ground. = 

For a minute Trevor could see her, a fo orlo 
torn, tinseled finery, a tangle of black hair, ; 
reached for the fallen rose and found it and 
tight. Then her unpleasant young friends a 
squab and surrounded her and he could me 

“That’s all there is. Ther 
more,” called a shrill little vi 
voice? 
The supersquab had lost and | 
« 


was done. 


The dance was done, and it seemed to | 
danger had ended with it, something that had 
him, but did not*now that its magic was Lane 
air. Released from the spell, he felt cheated an 
alone, and presently a little ashamed. 
really been so beautiful, or was the beauty ¢ 
seeing and making? Anyway, it was gone. 
fallen too soon, hiding a glittering pagean 
and Trevor was on the wrong side of the 

But the girl was still here. It was the ¢ 


and he wished her well, squab or supe 
see what happened to her next. He 
closer, skirting the edge of the clearing, 
until he was very near the group and t 

She was out of sight, the center of | 
could not determine the nature of it,” 
rule of battle that they all talked at on 
squab talked loudest. She waved her p 
head like a pennant and her voice’ 

“Hell, fellows,’”’ she observed, “we're 
you were! Clear the decks for Sin!”?. 

Sin? Doubtless you spelled it’ Cyn i 
Cynthia, and was somebody’s nickname 
henna young woman was not suggesti 
though her words had a lurid ae 
squab? 

Evidently, for the others were arrangi 
compact and squabbling semicircle on the § 
and legs and indiscriminate embraces. 
for the next act of their comedy; and Trev 
too, though it would be an anticlimax, of 
last acts. Again the stage was clear for th 

She stepped forward promptly and sto od 
friends, facing them squarely, both hands ( 
hips. She was still in the golden gown, bu 
the garment of romance. It was dust- 
and the foundation of it was quite clearly a 
chemise. Her figure, wind-blown and li 
danced, had lost all its elfin charm an 
meager and thin. Her bare feet were 
pair of white sports shoes, boy’ s shoes s 
and with dragging lacings. Her eyes we! 
sulky. Under the heavy powder her little f 
gard and old. qt 

“Come along, Cutiet Get it over! Ti 
me,”’ she said. wh 
' “Me either,”  dnsweed the lank young 
blasé ‘as her own, and he rose and ca 
and stood beside. her. } 

Trevor’s first impressions. a ites all 
more’ than’ correct. ‘The lank young ma 
unpleasant young man. Everythin 
‘and immaculate and groomed, and th 
Trevor. He was very tall and quite unusu 
supple and slender and smooth all over, like 
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was clothed all in white, the creamy white of 
Jand the pearly white of good silk, and no spot 
;anywhere. Trevor did not like him at all, and 
sjjuab did not seem to like him much, either, 
» yoice when she spoke was only indifferent 


itie, you wouldn’t care to be bought off,” she 
\yrelessly, “in dollars and cents? They’d last 
1 know, a little.” 

sortsman, not a philanthropist, Sin.’’ 
paren sighed. 
sof flesh?’’ she drawled. “All right. Go as far as 
|;’s nothing to me.”’ 
Pane Sin,” said a voice from the group. “Who 
};, anyway?” 

be put in the henna squab, shrilly and unex- 
‘Cutie did. He started it and stuck for it. Per- 
Jaink his watch is fast, if you ask me.” 
jisked her. Instead, voices of protest all round 
¢ the henna squab. The lank young man did not 
fe waited calm and aloof till the tumult died. 
(<isses,” he announced then. “Count them— 
1 further objections? Speak now or forever hold 


1 
ewaiting group of squabs and their cavaliers 
joke. Nobody even moved. Suddenly, as he 
, ie whole row of young-old faces grew terrible to 
all of them there was no chivalry, no kindness, 
\trevor hated them all, and worst he hated the 
|) man. 
¢10xious person turned now to the supersquab, 
-o hands in one of his, slipped his arm round her 
ightly and stood looking down at her. He 
| Trevor looked too. 

as not much to hold the gaze, not much to 
ithe poor little supersquab. Beside the lank 
4’s cool whiteness she looked like a small, dirty 
;-veled with playing too hard; a child about to 
ii and not resisting. She swayed toward him 
41 raised her face. It was very pale, very quiet, 
jts tangle of hair. The full, painted lips were 
‘sed and the eyes were closed too. But while 
ed the eyes opened wide and looked toward him. 
(ked straight at him, as they had looked when he 
rst, and again they spoke straight to him. They 
Jive and so helpless; and there was something 


i 


else in them; something new; a great weariness, a kind of 
sullen wonder; then the heavy lids drooped and closed. 
The long black lashes lay heavy on her white cheeks as if 
they would never lift again; the lank young man’s face 
moved closer to hers, and Trevor broke through the trees 
and ran across the garden to the girl. 

Dimly he was aware that the startled audience rose and 
objected and barred his way. He pushed them and reached 
the lank young man and the girl. He saw them all through 
a little teasing mist which had clouded his eyes as he ran 
and hung before them still. Trevor raised a groping hand 
as if he could brush it away, and spoke through it. 

“Let that girl go,”’ said Trevor. 

The words sounded muffled and thick, but it was hard to 
speak at all. An odd thing was happening, a most incon- 
venient thing. The ground under his feet was rocking 
gently, like the deck of a ship, and from the trees, from the 
sky, from the garden all round him, all color was vanishing 
as if it were sucked away. He himself felt quite well, quite 
strong, ready for the fight with the lank young man which 
would presently come. 

Trevor wished very much that the supersquab would 
raise her dark eyes and look at him once more, for he had a 
vague idea this might make the world stand still. But she 
did not look; all he could see was the lank young man’s 
angry face, and he could not see it clearly. 

He had more to say, much more, but just now he could 
not say it. He stood very still, very straight, waiting for 
the mist to pass. 

“Poor old dumb-bell, poor old guy,’ 
voice. “Poor old nut.” 

The words had no meaning, but they sounded sweet. 
He wanted to hear more, but he could not listen any 
longer, could not stand. With a long, tired sigh, he fell 
forward into the lank young man’s arms. 


, 


said a far-away 
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MOS CHOATE engaged him in an illuminating con- 
versation on his doorstep the next morning. 

“Your spells,’”’ he said, ‘‘ain’t just like old man Car- 
michael’s spells.” 

“No!” said Trevor politely but noncommittally. 

‘No; and he lived for years after he started in to have 
them.” 

“You flatter me,”’ said Trevor sweetly; “you raise false 
hopes.” 


Mr. Choate looked at him thoughtfully. 

“Queer, how that flighty bunch of kids fetehed you 
home in that automobile yesterday forenoon. They don’t 
give free rides to strangers every day in the week, and you 
was so doped you couldn’t speak a word for yourself. One 
young girl, she had her arm round your waist, too, holding 
you up; and one fellow, he tried to give you a swig out of 
his pocket flask, but you gritted your teeth and wouldn’t 
swallow. Three stars, too, if my nose is what it was. Then 
you couldn’t talk with them and they didn’t seem to care 
to talk with me, so they just rode off hell-for-leather.’’ 

Trevor did not contradict these facts. They were correct 
so far as he could remember. His recollections of his drive 
home were painful and vague. Mr. Choate rubbed his chin. 

“The black-haired proposition that had her arm round 
your waist owns the Carmichael place. Aims to have it 
fixed over. She’s stopping there with the crowd. Got here 
yesterday in a motorboat. By next week they’ll have the 
whole country painted red. Week after, we’ll move out and 
give it to’em. The rest of the bunch is new, but that girl 
has been here before. Did I hear you call her a young 
lady?” 

“What do you call her, Amos?” 

Mr. Choate chuckled. 

“Nothing. I know better. Don’t pay to call her names 
or take any chances with her. But I tell you what she is. 
You see talk of it in the papers. She’s the first one I’ve met 
with, but she is one, all right. One of these here, now, you 
know Si 

“‘Squabs,”’ supplied Trevor wearily. 

“Flappers. You’ve heard of ’em? 
things about her ae 

“You couldn’t, Amos,”’ said Trevor firmly; “not today. 
I’m a sick man. I’m going up to my room to take a nap.” 

He paused on the doorstep. The narrow painted trellis 
above him did not cut off the sharp sunlight. The sun 
danced on the shallow blue of the bay in little, mean rip- 
ples like laughter. He was tired of this place. He would 
not wait till tomorrow. He would pack now and catch the 
express tonight. He went into the house and up the stairs 
to his room, opened the door and stood on the threshold 
looking in. 

He had left the shades high, the crisp curtains crushed 
back despite Lucy Choate’s strict rules, the windows open 
to wind and sun. Now the room was close-curtained, dim, 

(Continued on Page 112) 


I could tell you 


Suddenly She Threw Her Arms Wide Apart With a Quick, Free Gesture and Began to Dance 
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of the world, before 

the war, offered 
quite the same opportuni- 
ties for picturesque diplo- 
matic life as Copenhagen. 
It was the meeting place 
for every king and queen, 
a sort of rendezvous where 
they threw off, no doubt 
with a sigh of relief, a great 
deal of the pomp and cere- 
mony of more formal court 
life and enjoyed them- 
selves as mere human be- 
ings. The reason for this 
was due to Christian IX of 
Denmark. He had married 
one of his daughters to the 
Prince of Wales—Alexan- 
dra; another had become 
Empress of Russia; his son 
and heir had married a 
royal princess of Sweden; 
another had been crowned 
King of Greece; a grand- 
son had been made King 
of Norway, and another 
had married a sister of the 
Crown Princess of Ger- 
many. 

The alliance practically 
covered the whole of Eu- 
rope. And a diplomat in 
Copenhagen—an essen- 
tiallyfriendly and informal 
city—found himself asso- 
ciating with these royal 
personages in a way he 
would never do in any 
other place. Any record of 
diplomatic service there 
would necessarily be a 
continuous recountal of 
royalty and their person- 
alities. They made up the 
life of the place; they were 
the objects of interest 
everywhere one went. To 
an American who had only 
read of these people, seen 
their pictures in the papers 
or studied the ramifica- 
tions of the families in the 
Almanach de Gotha, it was 
a fairly exciting experience 
to find himself bicycling 
with the King of Greece, 
having! tea with Queen 
Alexandra, dining with a 
former Empress of Russia 
and dancing with royal 
princesses. And one of the 
most extraordinary parts 
of such experience was to 
find all of them as keenly 
interested in everything 
that was going on—thea- 
ters, books, moving pic- 
tures and new dances—as 
more humble people. Tra- 
dition has built such a wall 
about rulers that almost all of us are inclined to look upon 
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white and so wholesomely healthy; and their language— 
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for his mission to be disclosed. I had nevers 


them as being entirely apart in their interests and amuse- I still think of it as being ridiculously like baby talk—pos- quite like him before. The stars and stripe 
ments. Copenhagen completely shattered such a belief. sessed a pleasant quality that was somehow very homelike suggested that he must have something ' 
and gentle. By the end of the fortnight’s voyage I knew _legation; but what, exactly, I hadn’t the 
almost everyone on board, had been initiated into the fleeting suspicion shot through me that 
mysteries of smobro, had learned to drink schnapps with minister, who had got up some sort of uni 
N EXTREMELY useful way for one in the diplomatic real relish and had heard so many stories of Denmark, its compete with thoseofother diplomats. Fi 
service to approach the country to which he is going is history and customs, that I felt I was going to arrive asan on deck, made straight for me, and, with 
on board aship which flies that country’s flag—ifsuchathing old citizen of a country of which, up to that time, I knew that made me feel quite insignificant, ann 
is possible, and in many cases it is. I had no idea when almost nothing. Some of the passengers gave me very had been sent by His Excellency the Ameri 
I was assigned to Denmark that a very good line of Danish useful suggestions. One, particularly, explained that it meet me. He had a motor and several a 
steamers sailed direct from New York to Copenhagen; but was most important to understand the distinction which on the dock, and with supreme efficiency 
inquiry soon brought out this fact and I made reservation existed among the three Scandinavian countries, a dis- ashore and speeding towards a hotel. 
on the Oscar II, sailing in July of 1911. I had hardly tinction that would help me in appreciating their dif- With only one exception—Francesco 0 
stepped on board when I realized that I was among a_ ferences—the Swedes were the nobility, the’ Danes the stands out as the most impressive figure 
people who inevery way were a striking contrast to Cubans. bourgeoisie and the Norwegians the peasants. I was in- memories. He embodied everything tha 
Their language, their manners, their color were different; clined, at'the time, to think this showed a natural patriotic of diplomacy—at least of its dramatic and 
they might have been a people from another planet, and prejudice—as he was a Swede himself. and it seems as though fate has been.a. 
after a few days had passed I knew that I was going to like Copenhagen .has no dramatic setting with which to forcing him to spend his last days on a! 
them immensely; they were so jolly, so happy, so pink and _ startle the newcomer. From the boat it appears flat and where his successful Americanized son und 
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| reminiscences. He was a master of intrigue; 
se was unsurpassed; his experience was excep- 
had been employed in the palace when the 
Wales had come there courting, and loved to 
vy each evening he prepared a concoction of half 
}‘f champagne for that exalted personage. He 
one who had any position and refused flatly to 
who hadn’t; he spoke French and English 
nd his hardly veiled contempt for us plain 
without background or lineage or anything 
ey—which he did respect—was superb. How 
spise those Indiana farmers! 

ngaged the most elaborate suite at the Angle- 
-and escorted me directly to it, and, without 
wishes in the matter, ordered dinner served at 
y sitting room. Then he informed me that His 
the American Minister would be very glad to 
later in the evening ifI felt like going there; 
ration was only a few steps away, quite near 
y’s palace. After this he left with a profound 
yacked out of the room. I had a pleasant 
this, after all, was going to be something like 
acy of the picture books and comic opera. 
1 its simple republican methods were rapidly 
a negligible background. 


; 


: 


juanced State of Danish Women 


Pinpressions have a way of sticking in one’s 
g}s and coloring all later decisions, Sometimes 
‘ite unfair, and yet they are so disconcertingly 
[member very distinctly that first evening in 
i¢1. After I had dined in solitary splendor I went 
dit on the terrace of the hotel, which was near the 
-/d overlooked the principal square of the town— 
sytorv. I looked about furtively to be sure that 
; not anywhere about, feeling sure that he 
2) disapproved of my doing anything so plebeian, 
nlittled down to enjoyment of the scene. 


Although it was past ten o’clock, it was still broad day- 
light, that wonderful twilight of the north which in summer 
seems to last into the dawn. Crowds of people were sitting 
about, drinking and smoking and talking in that foolish- 
sounding baby language, every one of them with rosy 
cheeks and fair hair and smiling blue eyes. In the square, 
yellow taxicabs were flying by; and in and out of them 
threaded the most amazing number of bicycles I had ever 
seen. There was something very gay and happy in the 
whole surroundings. 

While I sat there a very stout, florid lady on a bicycle 
rode up to the curb, got off, turned the pedal so the bicycle 
would stand upright, came onto the terrace, sat down, 
took off her hat, ordered a glass of beer and then efficiently 
lighted a large black cigar which she produced from her 
voluminous sweater. When the cigar was drawing to her 
satisfaction she took a newspaper from an adjoining 
table, crossed her legs comfortably and drank and smoked 
and read as though she were quite oblivious of the rest of 
the world. 

That was twelve years ago, and just for that reason it is 
all the more suggestive of the advanced state of Danish 
women. To learn afterwards that they had suffrage, that 
they were directing large business enterprises, that they 
were great believers in divorce and carried their beliefs 
into practice, and that they were more emancipated than 
any other women in the world—all this seemed like anti- 
climax after the one I had seen on the evening of my 
arrival. Havana, with its duennas and carefully guarded 
maidens, seemed like something from medieval days. 

Again, in comparison with Havana, Copenhagen proved 
almost absurd so far as any work at the legation went. 
There was even no necessity for a diplomatic pouch. 
Official dispatches were sent in the open mail; and as for 
relations between the two countries, they apparently con- 
sisted of being on good terms with government officials, 
attending court functions and going to as many luncheons 
and teas and dinners and balls as there were days. The 
minister, Maurice Francis Egan, had been there about 
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five years. The legation, including the chancery, was on the 
Amaliagade—very near the king’s palace, as Arthur was 
always careful to explain—a typical Copenhagen house of 
four stories, with an entrance in the covered driveway 
which led into a small courtyard. The reception rooms 
were not very large, but adequate; the dining room, as in 
all Danish houses, being the largest and most important. 
The chancery consisted of only one room on the courtyard, 
which connected by folding doors with the minister’s office 
and study. We were all a bit on top of one another, but as 
the atmosphere was genial and pleasant, due to the min- 
ister’s delightful personality, everyone was contented. 


Service Under Mr. Egan 


R. EGAN was an entirely different type from my 

former chief, much more interested in the social side of 
diplomacy and in a way much more really American. He 
had been appointed minister when he was fifty-five and had 
arrived in a foreign land with American convictions, and 
yet with that sympathetic Irish strain which made him 
persona grata everywhere. Having been a college professor 
and littérateur, he was much interested in the educational 
and artistic life of Denmark, and took me with him often 
to meet men in such professions. We had many interesting 
trips about the country, visiting university towns and 
historic spots and spending evenings with the men who 
were formulating Danish thought and policies. I remember 
particularly delightful afternoons in the home of George 
Brandes when the whole world was passed in review and 
commented upon by a master mind. 

The official season in Copenhagen begins just after 
Christmas and lasts about three months; so, arriving in 
August, I had all the autumn to travel about, study the 
language—which did not prove so difficult, as it is a com- 
bination of German and English—and become acquainted 
with the general aspects of Danish life. The city was one 
of the most sympathetic I had ever known. It was clean, 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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XXVIII 


Pittsburgh to New Damascus. The 

last hour was from Wilkes-Barre down 
the valley, the railway now running with 
the turnpike on which Agnes passed her wedding 
night between Thane and John over the flying 
heels of a pair of bays. Not one of them had 
seen it since. Surreptitiously watching for signs 
and landmarks they became even more silent and 
solitary than they had been. Memories in which they 
were intimately associated made them strange to each 
other. = 

Agnes sat at the window, elbow on the sill, chin in her 
hand, face averted. John and Thane were together in the 
opposite seat. Her eyebrows were a little raised, acutely 
bent and drawn together, and in her forehead was a Gothic 
cross. This muscular tension never for a moment relaxed, 
not even when she spoke and smiled. In her eyes was an 
expression of strained and baffled interrogation, inward 
looking. 

Two years were gone since that night of John’s first 
supper with the Thanes in their trial abode. In this time 
she had changed at the base of her personality. It was not 
that the girl of her had vanished; it had vanished almost 
without trace. 5 

What becomes of the self one no longer is? There is-no 
parting with it; there is never a moment in which the 


I: WAS seven hours by train from 


cleavage consciously takes place between the self that once- 


was and the self that now is. Nevertheless, one has died 
and been born again unawares, in a time unknown, as 
if being and not being were, as the philosophers say, all 
one and the same 

thing. 

That Agnes of 
the tantalizing 
armor, half of ice G 
and half of flame, 
part disdain and 
part desire, who 
froze the impulse 
she provoked and 
singed the pride 
_ that saved her—she 
was gone, entirely 
gone. This Agnes 
knew her not. This 
Agnes was a woman 
who knew bitter- 
ness and the taste 
of dust. When she 
had been ready— 
willing—dying—to 
give her pride to 
save her love, the 
door was closed. 
The shop was dark. 

The light went 
out that night she let* 
him stand behind her 
chair in an agony of 
longing, pretending not, 
to know he stood there, 
and then broke him 
with a hard, glissando 
“Y-e-s?”’ It was omi- 
nous that he did not 
respond from the top 
of the staircase to her 
careless good night. She 
regarded him particu- 
larly the next morning 
and began to wonder. 
Never again did he look 
at her in that way she 
ached for and dreaded. 
The more he didn’t look 
at her in that way, the 
more she ached for it 
and the less she dreaded 
it, until she couldn’t 
remember why she had 
dreaded it and forgot 
why she had ever re- 
pulsed him. 

She had repulsed him 
deliberately because her 
vanity required it. He 
had got her to wife 
without wooing her. 
She had been thrust 
upon him. The thought 
was a sleepless scorpion 
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in her breast. It poisoned her dreams. Well, but before 
he. could touch her he should have to want her and prove 
She would attend to that. To reach her at all he 
should have to overcomea great barrier. This she resolved, 
and so she repulsed him. Each hurt to his pride was a 
stone added to the barrier, and she set no limit to it, for the 
higher it was the more it would prove if he ever got over. 
Then she would see what her own feelings were. 

He on his part, after that night, once and for all accepted 
the only inference he could draw from her behavior.. He 
was hateful to her; he filled her with loathing and disgust. 
Well, he could no more help that than he could help the 
fact of their being married; but he could avoid those 
moments on the rack. They left him limp and useless for 
days afterward. He could lock the impulse up. Its getting 
loose was what drew her scorn upon him. So he chained 
and locked it up. 

At first, seeing the door was closed, she walked to and 
fro before it, thinking he would read in her manner a sign 
of remorse. He saw nothing. Then she began to knock. 
He did not hear. She thought he was making her pay. She 
‘was willing, even greedy, to pay. She went on knocking, 

Presently she realized that he was 
blind and deaf. Ina panic she beat 
upon the door, crying out her 
ea: wish to surrender. But she had 
: seared his heart. He could see 
only with his eyes and hear but 
with his ears, and totally misap- 
prehended her woman’s gesture. 
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“Did You Promise?”’ She Asked, 


BROWN 


“was There Time for That?”? 


She imagined that now nee 
not in revenge, not to trample | 
that she could easily have ende 
coldly, with undesire. This comp 
irony. Thereafter she held aloof and 
fear him. She put away her glitterin 
staining it with tears of rage and chagriy 
never noticed even that. He was alway 
always absent, always cold. He grew 
this aspect, assumed colossal proportions, and 
seem as inaccessible to her as she had seemed 
They changed places again. She stood in awe 
What he wished for was. He spoke of a way of liy 
in keeping with their circumstances. She moved 
a larger house and organized their lives accordin 
dim suggestions as she could get from him, one 
was that she should “stay out of the kitchen.” 7 
to be servants. Evenings were so much worse 
account that they began to go out more, often alo 
times together. 3 
By a law of contradiction, the more they conceal 
selves from each other in the tatters of their prid 
further they went apart, the more polite they be 
the easier it was to be friendly. ; 
Her outwardness had changed no less. A willful 
mouth had found the shape of wistfulness. Her 
lost their defiant glitter; they were softer, deepe 
of recognition. Into her movements had come i 
of gentle dignity, loftier than pride, lovelier than] 
which is idolized of men above the form and sign o 
“Almost there,” she said, settling back in her 
‘How strange the mill looks, cold,” said Thar 
Agnes did not look. 
“Five years!” said John. ‘‘ What a long time it 
“Six,’”’ said Agnes. 
“Six,’’ said Thane. 
The Gib carriage was waiting at the station. | 
“T’ll be at the inn,” said John. “It will take nt 
bring me if I’m wanted. If Enoch—if you don’ 
the mansion I’d like you to have supper with me 
“T’ll send you word,” said Thane. 


XXIX 


N THE last terrace the carriage was stoppe 
men who detached themselves from a sullen 
the lawn and stood in the driveway with their I 
raised. Thane recognized them. The two whoh 
carriage were puddlers with whom he ha 
side by sidein the mill. The others, toth 
of six, were heaters and rollers, all me 
service under the tyrant. 
“Want a word w 
Thane,” said the tall 

the two puddlers. 
Thane got out of the 


a scream 
less, futi 
canted thr 


he want?’’ Thane asked. 

s on thataway and says as he can’t die until we 
ut we ain’t a-going to promise.”’ 

he want you to promise?’’ Thane asked, 
alking the point. 

’ the puddler went on, “‘nobody’s a-going to. 
Jou could notice it. Ain’t it bad enough to have 
yon our necks alive?”’ 

+ told him yet,’’ said the second puddler. 
{Christian,” said the tall one, walking off by 
t’s heathen,’’ he mumbled. “It’s unbelieving. 


] me,” said Enoch to the second puddler. 
4; Enoch want?”’ 

1s to burn him up in a puddlin’ furnace,” said 
puddler. He tried to speak calmly, even 
ie lost 


€ tact- 
clude 
Wom he 


ren be- 
‘| two 
ilting 


ijis in 
siarre 
it, he 
hi> had 
vi.in the 
iinent 
tfrom 
€dhia. 
™ urses had been provided. Everything possible 
niaad been thought of almost at once. 

iat is it?’”’ Agnes asked. ‘“‘What has hap- 


or was sympathetic. Naturally she would want 
Wit it was and how it happened. Those were ques- 
y'e would ask. Alas! Who could answer them? 
\i:or, had attended the late Mrs. Gib; it had been 
ss to know Agnes before she could possibly 
f. But Mr. Gib, as they all knew, lived to him- 
d, so to speak, no pathological history. Three 
it happened he began to behave strangely at 
‘he men noticed it. He interfered with their 
ving them hold the furnace doors open while he 
papers, bundles and various unidentified ob- 
th fire, thereby spoiling several heats of good iron. 
1@a doctor’s business to know these things. He 
"ll; upon himself, nevertheless, to make inquiries. 
td day there had been a conference between 


There Was One Thing More, Enoch Said. He Had No Right to Ask it Except as a Favor. 
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Mr. Gib and his lawyers. What took place at this con- 
ference a doctor would probably not understand if he were 
told; however, he had not been told. The lawyers were 
reticent to the point of being rude, not knowing, of course, 
how important it was for a doctor to be able to reconstruct 
the events that have immediately preceded the seizure. 
Mr. Gib, he had learned, never returned to the mill from 
that conference with his lawyers. The notice of the mill’s 
closing was posted by the lawyers; it was signed by them 
with power of attorney. Mr. Gib went straight home and 
was next seen in astate of frenzy. When the doctor arrived 
he was in a paroxysm of rage, very dangerous to himself 
but otherwise harmless, since it seemed to vent itself upon 
imaginary objects. This state was followed by others in 
rapid and alarming alternation—despair, exultation, terror 
and depression. It had been necessary, as they could 


realize, to put him under restraint. Two men nurses were 
by him constantly. 

What was it? The Wilkes-Barre consultants had agreed 
upon one diagnosis. The patient, they said, had been at- 
tacked by delusional mania. If the attack subsided he 
would recover; if not he would die of exhaustion. That 
might be a matter of weeks. The Philadelphia alienist had 
only just now seen the patient; yet his mind was made up. 
He pronounced it a kind of progressive disintegration of 
the brain matter, with sudden, catastrophic lesions. Death 
would take place in afew hours. And it certainly was true 
that all the symptoms grew worse. 

“What is your opinion?’’ Agnes asked. 

“My own?” said the doctor, casting glances around. He 
lowered his voice to a nonprofessional tone. “We have 
different names for it,’”’ he said. “That is scientific. No 
matter. We are all talking about the same thing. He— 
is—possessed.”’ 

Agnes shuddered. 


Would Thane Listen Very Carefully ? 


23 


“What does he want from these mill workers outside?” 
Thane asked. 

Yes, yes, the doctor was just coming to that. Mr. Gib 
had lucid, coherent intervals. They were decreasing in 
frequency and duration, and that was an ominous sign. In 
the very first of these intervals he seemed to be facing the 
thought of death and revealed an extreme horror of natural 
interment. He had either in that instant conceived a way, 
or remembered one, of cheating the earth, which was to be 
cremated in one of his own furnaces. Thereupon he began 
to call for certain old puddlers and heaters by name, and 
when they were brought up to him he demanded of them 
a promise to dispose of his body in that extraordinary way. 
While he looked at them they had not the strength to say - 
outright they would not; but he could not make them 
promise, and each time he failed it was worse with him. 
Thestate of terror 
returned, and if 
this continued the 
consequences 
would be fatal. 

“Would it ease 
him if I prom- 
ised?’’ Thane 
asked. 

SS Paxomils.e 
what?” the doc- 
tor asked, stirring 
uneasily. 

“To do what 
he wants done 
with his body,” 
Thane answered. 

(2B wt sw ho 
would do it?”’ the 
doctor asked. 

“T would,” said 
Thane. 

The doctor 
looked away in all 
four directions. 

“Certainly it 
would relieve him 
now,’ he said 
vaguely, as if that 
were not the 
point. 

Thane sug- 
gested that Agnes 
be permitted to - 
see him in the next 
lucid interval, and 
that afterward, 
in the same in- 
terval if possible, 
and if not then 
in the next one, 
they should try 
letting him prom- 
ise to carry out 
the old man’s cre- 
mation wish. 

The doctor 
agreed. However, 
he was not to be 
held responsible 
for the conse- 
‘quences. He had 
been responsible 
until now for 
everything be- 
cause there was no 
oneelse. He could 
not be unaware of 
the fact that there 
had been an un- 
fortunate family 
episode. No one 
could tell how 
Mr. Gib would be affected by the unexpected sight of his 
own daughter. He had not asked to see her. However, 
she was his daughter, and there was no one else, no one. 
How extraordinary! 

He left them, to ascertain and report. 

Agnes, putting off her hat and gloves, sat facing the 
window. Thane took several turns about the room, came 
up behind her chair, laid his hand gently on her head. She 
sat quite still and reached over her shoulder for his other 
hand. They did not speak. The doctor returned in haste. 

“Tf Mrs. Thane will come now, at once, very softly, we 
may try,’’ he said. 

Agnes and the doctor walked up the staircase together, 
Thane following. Her feet were as steady as his own. He 
was suddenly swept with a feeling of great tenderness for 
her. 

The Philadelphia alienist and the Wilkes-Barre con- 
sultants made a group at the front hall window. They had 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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CHAPTER X (Continued) V 
Ts BE prepared is everything in this life. Ever 


since her talk with Mr. Joseph Keeble in the 

High Street of Market Blandings that after- 
noon, Eve’s mind 
had been flitting 
nimbly from one 
scheme to another, 
all designed to end 
in this very act of 
seizing the necklace 
in her hands, and 
each rendered im- 
practicable by some 
annoying flaw. And 
now that fate in its 
impulsive way had 
achieved for her 
what she had begun 
to feel she could 
never accomplish 
for herself, she 
wasted no time in 
bewildered in- 
action. The miracle 
found her ready 
for it. 

For an instant 
she debated with 
herself the chances 
of a dash through 
the darkened hall 
up the stairs to her 


room. But the 
lights might go on 
again, and she 


might meet some- 
one. Memories of 
sensational novels 
read in the past told» 
her that on occa- 
sions such as this 
people were de- 
tained and 
searched. 

Suddenly, as she 
stood there, she 
found the way. 
Close beside her, 
lying on its side, 
was the flowerpot 
which Psmith had 
overturned as he 
came to join her on 
the terrace wall. It 
might have defects 
as a cache, but at 
the moment she 
could perceive 
none. Most flower- 
pots are alike, but 
this was a particu- 
larly easily remem- 
bered flowerpot; 
for in its journeyings from the potting shed to the terrace 
it had acquired on its side a splash of white paint. She 
would be able to distinguish it from its fellows when, late 
that night, she crept out to retrieve the spoil. And surely 
nobody would ever think of suspecting 

She plunged her fingers into the soft mold and straight- 
ened herself, breathing quickly. It was not an ideal piece 
of work, but it would serve. 

She rubbed her fingers on the turf; put the flowerpot 
back in the row with the others; and then, like a flying 
white phantom, darted across the terrace and into the 
house, and so, with beating heart, groping her way to the 
bathroom to wash her hands. 

The twenty-thousand-pound flowerpot looked. placidly 
up at the winking stars. 


vi 


T WAS perhaps two minutes later that Mr. Cootes, 
sprinting lustily, rounded the corner of the house and 
burst onto the terrace—late as usual. 


CHAPTER XI 


HE Efficient Baxter prowled feverishly up and down the 
yielding carpet of the big drawing-room. His eyes 
gleamed behind their spectacles, his domelike brow was 
corrugated. Except for himself, the room was empty. As 
far as the scene of the disaster was concerned, the tumult 
and the shouting had died. It was going on vigorously in 
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““Awake, Beloved! Awake, for Morning in the Bowl of Night Has Flung the Stone That Puts the Stars to Flight”’ 


practically every other part of the house, but in the 
drawing-room there was stillness, if not peace. 

Baxter paused, came to a decision, went to the wall and 
pressed the bell. 

““Thomas,”’ he said when that footman presented him- 
self a few moments later. 

repbide 

“Send Susan to me.” 

“Susan, Sinan 

“Yes, Susan,’’ snapped the efficient one, who had al- 
ways a short way with the domestic staff. “‘Susan, Susan, 
Susan! The new parlor maid.”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir. Very good, sir.” 

Thomas withdrew, outwardly all grave respectfulness, 
inwardly piqued, as was his wont, at the airy manner in 
which the secretary flung his orders about at the castle. 
The domestic staff at Blandings lived ina perpetual state 
of smoldering discontent under Baxter’s rule. 

Susan,’ ” said Thomas when he arrived in the lower 
regions, “‘you’re to go up to the drawing-room. Nosey 
Parker wants you.’ 

The pleasant-faced young woman whom he addressed 
laid down her knitting. ‘‘Who?”’ she asked. 

“Mister Blooming Baxter. When you’ve been here a 
little longer you’ll know that he’s the feller that owns the 
place. How he got it I don’t know. Found it,” said 
Thomas satirically, ‘“‘in his Christmas stocking, I expect. 
Anyhow, you’re to go up.” 
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chest, see? Lay your little ’ead on my sho 
all about it.” 

The new parlor maid, primly declining 
alluring invitation, started on her journe 
Thomas, with a not unmanly sigh, resu 
rupted game of halfpenny nap with colleague 

The Efficient Baxter had gone to the ope 
was gazing out into the night when Sus@ 
drawing-room. ; 

“You wished to see me, Mr. Baxter?” 

The secretary spun round. So softly had she' 
door and so noiselessly had she moved w! 
room that it was not until she spoke that h 
aware of her arrival. It was a characte is 
Susan that she was always apt to be amon 
some time before the latter became cognizal 

“Ohe good evening, Miss Simmons. ¥o ] 
quietly.” 

“Habit,” said the parlor maid, 

“You gave me quite a start.” 

“T’m sorry. What was it,” she asked 
positively unfeeling manner the subject of h 
jarred nerves, “‘that you wished to | see me 

“Shut that door.” *“ 

“Thave. I always shut doors.” ©» ’ 

“Please sit down.” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Baxter. It might 
one should come in.’ 


You think of everything.” 

” 

ry 

for a moment, frowning. 

,” he said, ‘when I thought it expedient 
vate detective in this house I insisted on 
ag you. We had worked together before.”’ 
f December, 1918, to January 12, 1919, 
e secretary to Mr. Horace Jevons, the 
gnaire,” said Miss Simmons as promptly 
hed a spring. It was her hobby to remem- 
orecision. 

insisted upon your being sent, because I 
rience that you were reliable. At that time 
ir presence here merely as a precautionary 
I am sorry to say 2 

ne steal Lady Constance’s necklace to- 


ghts went out just now?” 


ouldn’t you say so at once? Good gracious, 
have to break the thing gently to me!” 

. Baxter, though he strongly objected to 
as ‘‘man,” decided to overlook the sole- 


‘uddenly went out,” he said. ‘There was a 
of laughter and confusion. Then a piercing 


lately after Lady Constance’s voice crying 
‘had been snatched from her neck.” 
‘happened?”’ 
» confusion, which lasted until one of the 
vith a candle. Eventually the lights went 
‘the necklace there was no sign whatever.” 
‘ou expecting the thief to wear it as a watch 
t from his teeth?” 
/ading his companion’s manner more trying 
jut he preserved his calm. 
ne doors were barred and a complete search 
jextremely embarrassing it was. With the 
| of the scoundrel who has been palming 
((eTodd, all those present were well-known 
liety.”’ 

members of society might not object to 
ie twenty-thousand-pound necklace. But 


still, with the McTodd fellow there, you oughtn’t to have 
had far to look. What had he to say about it?’’ 

‘‘He was among the first to empty his pockets.” 

‘Well, then, he must have hidden the thing somewhere.” 

“Not in this room. I have searched assiduously.”’ 

oe H’m ! ” 

There was a silence. 

“Tt is baffling,” said Baxter—“ baffling.” 

“Tt is nothing of the kind,’ replied Miss Simmons 
tartly. “This wasn’t a one-man job. How could it have 
been? I should be inclined to call it a three-man job. One 
to switch off the lights, one to snitch the necklace and one 
to—was that window open all the time? I thought so. 
And—and one to pick up the necklace when the second 
fellow threw it out onto the terrace.” 

“Terrace!” 

The word shot from Baxter’s lips with explosive force. 
Miss Simmons looked at him curiously. 

“Thought of something?”’ 

“Miss Simmons,” said the efficient one impressively, 
“everybody was assembled in here waiting for the reading 
to begin, but the pseudo McTodd was nowhere to be found. 
I discovered. him eventually on the terrace in close talk 
with the Halliday girl.” 

“His partner,’’ said Miss Simmons, nodding. “We 
thought so all along. And let me add my little bit. There’s 
a fellow down in the servants’ hall that calls himself a valet, 
and I’ll bet he didn’t know what a valet was till he came 
here. I thought he was a crook the moment I set eyes on 
him. I can tell ’em inthe dark. Now, do you know whose 
valet he is? This MeTodd fellow’s!”’ 

Baxter bounded to and fro like a caged tiger. 

“And with my own ears,” he cried excitedly, ‘‘I heard 
the Halliday girl refuse to come to the drawing-room to 
listen to the reading. She was out on the terrace through- 
out the whole affair. Miss Simmons, we must act! We 
must act!’’ 

“Yes, but not like idiots,” replied the detective frostily. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you can’t charge out—as you looked as if you 
wanted to just then—and denounce these crooks where 
they sit. We’ve got to go carefully.” 

“But meanwhile they will smuggle the necklace away!”’ 

“They won’t smuggle any necklace away, not while I’m 
around. Suspicion’s no good. We’ve made out a nice little 
case against the three of them, but it’s no use unless we 
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catch them with the goods. The first thing we have to do 
is to find out where they’ve hidden the stuff, and that’ll 
take patience. I'll start by searching that girl’s room. 
Then I'll search the valet fellow’s room. And if the stuff 
isn’t there it’ll mean they’ve hidden it out in the open 
somewhere.” 

“But this McTodd fellow—this fellow who poses as 
McTodd—he may have it all the while.” 

“No. Ill search his room, too, but the stuff won’t be 
there. He’s the fellow who’s going to get it in the end, 
because he’s got that place out in the woods to hide it in. 
But they wouldn’t have had time to slip it to him yet. 
That necklace is somewhere right here. And if,” said Miss 
Simmons with grim facetiousness, “they can hide it from 
me they may keep it as a birthday present.” 


II 


OW wonderful, if we pause to examine it, is Nature’s 

inexorable law of compensation. Instead of wasting 
time in envy of our mental superiors, we would do well to 
reflect that these gifts of theirs which excite our wistful 
jealousy are ever attended by corresponding penalties. To 
take an example that lies to hand, it was the very fact that 
he possessed a brain like a buzz saw that rendered the Effi- 
cient Baxter a bad sleeper. Just as he would be dropping 
off, bing! would go that brain of his, melting the mists of 
sleep like snow in a furnace. 

This was so even when life was running calmly for him, 
and without excitenient. Tonight, his mind, bearing the 
load it did, firmly declined even to consider the question of 
slumber. The hour of two, chiming from the clock over the 
stables, found him as wide awake as ever he was at high 
noon. 

Lying in bed in the darkness, he reviewed the situation 
as far as he had the data. Shortly before he retired Miss 
Simmons had made her report about the bedrooms. 
Though subjected to the severest scrutiny, neither Psmith’s 
boudoir nor Cootes’ attic nor Eve’s little nook on the third 
floor had yielded up treasure of any description. And this, 
Miss Simmons held, confirmed her original view that the 
necklace must be lying concealed in what might almost 
be called a public spot—on some window ledge, maybe, or 
somewhere in the hall. 

Baxter lay considering this theory. It did appear to be 
the only tenable one; but it offended him by giving the 

(Continued on Page 90) 


It Seemed to Lord Emsworth That Matters Had Gone a Step Farther. 


It Was Raining Flowerpots 
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We Chinned 
a Bit,as We 
Always Do 
Before Go- 
ing to Bed 


oS, 
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company away, but when I spoke to the boss of our 

branch he said, ‘“‘Go ahead; they’re a lot 0’ boobs that 
never heard of a burglary-alarm company and lived in 
New York all their life, and crime and wickedness ram- 
pant,” and said if I camelflagged a bit it would be all right 
with the heads of the firm, and might bring in a little 
business besides. So, as long as it’s a good yarn and 
funny, too, to anyone what’s got a sense of humorousness, 
why I’ll spill it and give you all a good laugh. 

I don’t like to talk about myself—and from that you 
know I am a lady—but if I do say it as shouldn’t, I’m one 
of the best little operators in the Salem Burglary Alarm 
Company; and if you don’t believe me, go ask the mana- 
ger. And that isn’t saying so much, either, when some of 
’em is so dumb they think Long Branch is part of a tree 
and Green Point the end of a pickle. 

But what I wanted to tell you is that us operators have 
a lot of responsibility on our shoulders. We set the subs’ 
alarms—‘‘subs”’ is short for “‘subscribers’’—when they 
close their offices for the night, and when a alarm comes in, 
we’re the Johnnies-on-the-spot to nab it. There’s twenty 
switchboards in our branch office and mine is number 
seven. When the day dolls’go home, us night birds have 
five or six each to watch. Some job, believe me, when the 
subs are staying late working overtime for a holiday. They 
keep us jumping around like a monkey on a string to keep 
up with them. 

But say, I see I got to tell you the whole thing from the 
word go, or you won’t get the hang of this tale. It won’t 
take long if you’ll just put your hair behind your ears and 
use the intelligence God gave you. 

Maybe you got some friend who works in a place pro- 
tected by the Salem Burglary Alarm Company. No? 
Well, anyhow, it’s all electric, see? The place is all wired 
and connected up with the branch office that covers its 
territory. All the walls and ceiling and floor—that the sub 
will pay for—is wired, and every door and window has 
screens, a kinda latticework contraption of wood all wired 
put over ’em at night. Nothing much bigger’n a rat could 
get through the holes in these. The transoms is wired, too, 
with wired slats across ’em. Well, when a place is shut for 
the night, the doors and windows closed and these screens 
on, there’s a needle in a little glass case on one of the 
company switchboards that stands up in the middle of its 
box like a compass. Us operators put it up there after the 
sub has left, see? That’s called settin’ the alarm, and the 
needle won’t stand up ’less the place is all closed proper. 


I DON’T know as I had ought to give the secrets 0’ the 
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Then when thesub opens his 
office the needle is dragged 
over to one side and sticks 
there, see? And a red eye 
opens up and glares on the 
switchboard below, see? That’s a alarm when it ain’t the 
sub going in himself. It may be a door and it may be a 
window and it may be a transom, see? But something is 
opened. When it ain’t a rat chasing his tail too near the 
trap inside and springing it—but that’s another story, as 
Mary told Doug when the last Hollywood horror wassprung. 
Now you get the idea,don’t you? 
Each switchboard has a hundred 
needles—that means a hundred 
subs—and they all has numbers, 
and their addresses is all on the 
galvos—the little nee- 
dle boxes is called gal- 
vos, understand? 
Well, I guess we’re 
all set now, except you 
might as well know 
that when asubscriber 
gets ready to close, 
with everything all 
fixed, he signals inand 
waits for two O. K. 
bells before he leaves. 
If he’s O. K. the nee- 
dle sets up and he can 
go home. Course 
when he opens the 
door to get out, the 
needle goes back, but 
we set it up again as 
soon as we can, and 
that’s when the sub 
has shut and locked 
the door behind him. 
If the needle won’t set 
up in the middle of its 
box when the sub calls 
in, why, we know 
there’s trouble some- 
where and we give him six bells so he’ll get a hump on 
himself and look the place over. Some of ’em are that lazy 
they won’t take the trouble to look around and see if 
they’ve left a window open, so we have to send ’em a man 
to help ’em close up. But when the subs are, some time 
or other, all closed up, every needle on all the switchboards 
is standing up away from the side, on curl, as we say, or 
“‘eoil,”’ as I heard one of the head gazebos call it the other 
day. Anyway, there they are, and not a red eye showing. 
But let some monkey business be going on to open a 
sub’s premises, and bingo! a drop falls—that’s a red 
eye—and there’s a green buzzer working overtime on the 
switchboard where it’s at until an operator goes up and 
pulls the switches and calls out the alarm. 
If the needle comes off the side and stands 
up by itself again it may be a leak some- 
where, or a windy night and the needles 
swinging—‘‘ring downs”’ we call ’em. But 
if it happens too often we don’t take no 
chances. No sir-ree! Wesend onit. The 
operator calls out the number and address 
and a man up in front shouts “‘Keys!”’ and 
the guards break their necks coming 
outta the guardroom—where they 
been playing seven-up and teasing 
the company cat—and you can hear 
’em hellitylarrup down the stairs 
and off in the red tin lizzie waiting 
down below. Each branch office 
covers only about five blocks, so you 
can see how Mister Burglar has got 
to do some tall hustling to get away 
with it. ‘ 
Well, there’s one other thing I’ll ; 
have to let you in on. The com- 4 
pany is awfully particular ’bout the 
kind of people they let in to work 
for them. You don’t have to be no 
Sherlock Holmes to see how neces- 
sary that would be in a business 
protecting the lives and property 
of trustin’ subscribers. Let them 
smell a crook hanging anywhere 
about your family tree, and it’s-all 
off, see? Which brings me onto per- 
sonal ground, as you might say, for 
I didn’t exactly point out to them 
that I had a brother-in-law serving 
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“‘When You are Ready for Duty, Miss Malone,” She Says, “Pleas 


L. BLUMENTHAL 


family—as you'll see later—but of coy 
expect Sister Nora to believe that before she 
Anyhow, she has a good job now with th 
pany and Joe is where he won’t get a 
her for a good time yet. And when he 
I'll have someone by that time to prote 
sister-in-law. if 
Maybe you can realize from this for 
I got when I first saw Steve MeMahe 
new wire chief. Steve wasn’t a broth 
cousin, but how he got in with that o 
see than the cow that went through tt 
When I saw what he’d got away with I 
about. myself. Course I suppose he h: 
company as inspector long before his G 
up. Anyhow, there he was—and I shou! 
seen him since he was a kid and pla 
Michael. Michael never got back f 
him then and I gotta own up that Ie 
now as Nora did, even if he was Joe’s cou 
“McMahon is a grand old name,” I says ti 
she begins to jaw the first night I told her, an 
I ought to report him to the company. “Justé 
drew a lemon from the family tree bs 
“Be careful, Sarah Malone,” she says to) 
make her voice heavy like a fortune teller’ 
McMahon has begun to lamp you—and 
like Joe lamped me, you better run now 
ning’s good.” ; 
Well, Steve McMahon and I didn’t 
lamp each other for some time—he being 
night and I working on to ‘leven. They 
done when most o’ the subscribers get 
and everything is O.K. After eight 
Department takes care of any trouble 
then one day just before my half-how 
o’clock, Steve has the nerve to make a 
during rush hour. My board was as ful 
Park and I had just twisted my head s 
it more comfortable—us operators wear 
telephone girls so as we can talk to ins 
from subs’ premises and want a alarm 1 
chew the rag with the wire chief —whe 
in my ear. -_ 
“729 down; closing—dear,”’ he says. m | 
Well, I jerked out the cord like he says 
two bells, though it would ’a’ took a p vy 
me know was I awake or dreaming. O: 
his eye for days rovin’ down my way ev 
out o’ his room marked Wire Chief, to 
patcher, but I didn’t hardly expect it he 
Sometimes I tried to 
didn’t know I was on ea 
nized me. All the girls 
but he looked down the row 0 
was so many cabbages. I 
Well, my heart was 
when I seen his red light— 
operator know the wire ch 
her board—was still on. ‘ 


a 
Dep. 


worn a head set 
with a mouthpiece 
chucked up under 
your chin so that 
any breath you lets 
out goes into the 
receiver, you won’t 
know how I felt. 
He was listening 
there, you see, as 
stillasamouse. He 
might ’a’ heard my 


was a nosey girl, 
Miss Donahue, on 
my right, looking 
at me kinda queer. 
I suppose she saw 
his light still on. 

““What you 
lookin’ at?’ Isays. 

2 Neost hy ing 
much,” she says. 

Some o’ them 
operators hasn’t 
any more breeding 
than it takes a hog 
to get in ata 
county fair. 

“T’m looking at 
you, honey,” says 
Steve McMahon. 

I had forgot, you see, 
\ that he was still listen- 
ing in. 

3 Huh. elesayea= hole’ 
eS, rhea Miss Donohue think I 
was talking to her. 
arah. Have you got Saturday night off?” 
- handkerchief and leans over and picks it up, 
way from Miss Donahue. 
ays into my mouthpiece, but quiet, like I was 
f, asupervisor was standing right behind me. 
t go to a show—with me?” 
‘chief is calling you, Miss Malone,’’ butts in 
r. “Can’t you see his signal?”’ 
ss I. 
)) says Steve McMahon, and his light went off. 
¢ he want?’’ says Miss Donahue, all suspicion. 
,”’ Isays, ‘‘kills a cat—and sometimes twins.”’ 
siat?’’ says the supervisor. 
12d to know had I taken the cord down from 


6° io. 
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js the supervisor. 

les,’’’ says I. 

43 all right,” says the supervisor, and she walks 
s2 seen she had grabbed the wrong bull by the 


inight around eight I was kinda looking for 
Vhon to give me some sort of a high sign when 
y his office. The day operators had gone and 
‘t five boards up in front. Things was pretty 
s})’ the subscribers being closed. Just before 
¢ out I notices a sub that has come in and is 
ihe manager’s desk chewing the rag with him. 
q:er-looking bird, big and porky with eyes like 
he boss was laughing, but I could see he 
‘ in any in whatever they was arguing about. 
‘ows how to handle them loony subs all right. 
gs mad, so they hasn’t any come-back. 

s(n the dispatcher comes down from her desk 
manager. She’s an old friend of mine, Miss 


a 


\10 that is?’’ she says. 

ays; pretending “I was interested, but not 
et or the reason that Steve McMahon was com- 
t office, putting on his coat. 

of your subs,” she says. “I heard him give 
G79”? 

knew he was fat,” I says, “by the time it 
signal. What’s biting him?” 

M’ she says; “‘registering a kick, I guess, ’bout 
eration.” 

t says, but I knows she was kidding. 

an went back to her desk and I had a chance 
je wire chief. He was standing by the boss’ 
hi to 779. Every once in a while he and Mr. 
\ back their heads and laughs, but 779 wasn’t 
le. He was a queer bird, flapping his hands 
4 worked up, but I couldn’t hear what it was 
i retty soon he left, still shaking his head and 
ir. Mr. Jones calls after him, but he didn’t 


) you,” hollers Mr. Jones, ‘“‘we got the guards 
pay the price.” 

Steve McMahon stands laughing for a 
jen the boss gets busy at his desk and Steve 
wasn’t exactly looking at him, but just as he 


heartbeats. There 


‘afraid some lovin’ competitor is 
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opens the outer office door I seen him turn his head and 
look at me and smile. It was Joe’s smile, I remembered, 
that Nora always used to get soppy about, so I let him have 
one of them china-eyed stares. You know the kind I mean. 
Funny, though, what my heart was doing. I had a feeling 
like it had wings and was trying to get out. Ever had it 
feel that way? Like it wanted to sink and then wanted 
to come up through your mouth—and follow somebody? 
I guess the McMahon smile was the kind my mother 
used to say’d charm a bird off’n its perch. 

I was kept busy for some minutes after that, a lot 0’ 
late subs closing, and, besides, if you don’t make a noise 
like you’re working, the supervisor thinks it’s time to test 
the boards or something. Every night the alarms has to be 
tested so as you know the needles is working all right, and 
also the drop, which is the red eye, so as a alarm can’t come 
in and you know nothing about it, see? But pretty soon 
the manager, Mr. Jones, comes by, putting in a new galvo 
or something. 

“There was a friend 0’ yourn in tonight, Miss Malone,”’ 
he says to me, conversational-like. Mr. Jones is a prince, 
always acts like he knew each girl, friendly and yet not 
fresh. You know what I mean. 

“Ye-uh?” says I. 

“Ye-uh,”’ says he; ‘'779.” 

“What, that cuckoo bird?” says I. 

“Bird is right, also cuckoo,” says he. ‘“‘Some o’ these 
here subs think if they keep up with their monthly sub- 
scription they got a right to the whole works.”’ 

““You’ve said it,’’ I says. 

“What do you think he wanted?” says he. 

“Wanted us to see him safely home,” says I, “‘’cause 
he’s carrying a dollar unchanged?”’ 

“Hla, ha,”’ says Mr. Jones. He’s always right there when 
it comes to appreciatin’ a joke. “ Well, you got his number 
all right. He wanted the company to stand for a special 
guard on his rat factory, ’cause 
he’s got a line of silk dresses he’s 


going to grab.” 

“Can’t he trust his alarm?” I 
says. : 

“He says this is a particular 
and extra-ordinary case; that the 
loss o’ this stock would mean 
thousands of dollars to him.” 

“Tf he’s that nervous,” says I, 
‘‘why don’t he hire a Salem guard 
like a real guy?” 

“That’s what I told him,” says 
Mr. Jones, “but he can’t see it 
that way. He thinks the company 
ought to stand for it. He says it’s 
only just for the night and they’ll 
all be safely shipped off tomor- 
row.” 

“Well,” says I, ‘‘if there’s any 
sleep lost over it I’m not going to 
be it.” 

“No, we’ll leave that to him,’’ 
says the boss. “‘He oughtta know 
just how valuable his stock is and 
how much he can pay for its pro- 
tection.” 

“You've said it,” I says. 

And then the supervisor calls 
out and tells us to begin testing 
the boards, and I didn’t think 
no more about 779 until I come 
across his alarm on Seven Board, 
which has a red band across the 
glass below the needle to show as 
how he is a crank and needs par- 
ticular attention. I seen as how 
the needle was O. K. and the drop 
didn’t fail, and I thought o’ all 
them silk dresses of his, he so big 
and porky like, and somehow it 
was to laugh, if you see what I 
mean. 

It was a quiet night, there being 
no wind and so no ring-downs, 
which is the drops, I told you, 
caused by the needles swingin’, 
and only two alarms, one a leak 
and one a place which we all knew 
was rats, but sent on just the 
same. About ten o’clock the test- 
ing was all done, and glory be, for 
it’s no joke standing up for a 
two-hour stretch ringing bells and 
punching up drops what you make 
fall yourself. And then there was 
the subs’ closing-time tickets to 
put in order, one to a hundred, 
you know, and by that time the 
night girls was coming in and soon 
we was stamping off our time at 


am 


eleven o’clock and beating it for the rest room and the 
lockers where we keep our hats and coats. 

When I got home Nora was already there—she has the 
same hours as me—and had a good pot of coffee going and 
some crullers she had got on the way home, and we chinned 
a bit, as we always do before going to bed, but I didn’t tell 
her about Steve McMahon and our date until we had 
turned in and I thought she was most asleep. 

“And I know, Nora,’’ I winds up, “if you once saw 
Steve you’d see he’s no more like Joe 7 

But Nora just lays there all humped up without a word, 
and I couldn’t even hear her breathe. 

Just when I begun to stretch out and think she was gone 
to sleep, she says low and deadlike, ‘“‘You can’t learn 
nobody, Sarah, by your own experience; I can see that.” 

I seen it wouldn’t be no use to argue with her, her feeling 
like that, ’cause I could see she was thinking of Joe and 
remembering how he used to smile, I suppose, so I just 
sighed like it might be sympathy and maybe a promise 
to think it over about Steve, and went to sleep. 

The next day I was kinda late to the office and was 
making time through the operating room to the cloakroom, 
when the chief supervisor hollers to me. 

‘Just a minute, please, Miss Malone,” she says. 

“Certainly,’*I says, stopping at her desk. 

I noticed as how she looked kinda sober and I thought 
maybe she was going to tell me of some sub that had wrote 
in to kick about the service he was getting and I felt my 
Irish getting up ready for him. All those subs got to do, 
some of ’em, is to register kicks about the operators’ serv- 
ice, and most of ’em lies at that, so they can get away with 
something of their own. 

“When you are ready for duty, Miss Malone,” she says, 
“please report to me.” 

“Yes, Miss Carroll,” says I. 

(Continued on Page 48) 


We Both Stretches Out Our Necks Again and Leans Over Like We Was 
Going to Take a Slow Dive 


HERE is a 
famous fable 
of a mother 


who journeyed 
with her small son 
to a box office in 
New York to pur- 
chase tickets for a 
concert to be given 
by Heifetz. When 
told that $2.50 was 
the least for which 
she might secure a 
ticket, she turned 
to her chubby off- 
spring, cuffed him 
soundly and said, 
““Now, do you 
hear that, Sascha? 
Two dollars and 
fifty cents for a 
ticket this Heifetz 
gets. Haven’t I 
told you you 
should practice!” 

Here were ex- 
pressed the perfect 
faith and sublime 
confidence in ulti- 
mate and inevita- 
ble musical great- 
ness which are 
entertained by the 
vast majority of 
those who under- 
take art as the 
means of earning a 
livelihood. 

There are a 
number of delight- 
ful fallacies which 
have fascinated 
throughout the ages the simple trusting mind. Among 
them are the comforting belief that the Lord will provide 
without any painful human codperation, the idea that all 
men are created equal, the sweet trust that there is good 
in the worst of us, and the comfortable conviction that the 
great musical career just happens. 

The proper promotion of a great musical career is as 
intricate and delicate a task as the organization of a great 
business concern. It involves huge sums of money; care- 
ful constructive thought; conscientious planning to elimi- 
nate waste of time, effort and money; serious, dignified, 
truthful and yet brilliant publicity campaigns; and, above 
all, the artistic goods to deliver. 

Jenny Lind was an exquisite songstress because Provi- 
dence so shaped her throat. She was a musical sensation 
in America because P. T. Barnum was one of the greatest 
managers and most colorful press agents the world has 
ever known. 
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Mary Garden’s Great Chance 


UT in spite of the fact that it costs money to hire a hall 

and that someone must produce that prosaic cash, the 
general public and, unfortunately, most music students 
have the unshakable belief, encouraged by much popu- 
lar fiction, that the spectacular career just bursts like a 
thunderstorm. Yet any veteran musician who has been 
through the mill could tell many and long stories of just 
how much heartbreak and bitterness could have been 
saved fiery youth, all agog for the tinsel. and pictorial 
extravagances of music, if their parents and friends had 
considered the everyday ways and means of a career, the 
cost in dollars and cents of lessons and concerts and 
shelter and clothing and food, and talked less of Walter 
Ferdinand setting the Mississippi on fire musically. And, 
incidentally, Walter Ferdinand would have had a. much 
better chance, in the end, of accomplishing his artistic 
incendiarism. 

Instead, the average music student starts out on his 
career wrapped up in the vague and joyous idea that he is 
just a natural-born genius, and that some morning he will 
wake up to find himself hailed as an artist without any 

‘ particular effort on his part. He is quite a bit like the en- 
gaging lunatic who rushes up to an artist after a concert 
and gurgles: “It was just too wonderful! But then, it 
was perfectly natural for you to play like that. You were 
just born with the gift, weren’t you?”’ For most music 
students, far from refusing to learn the commercial tricks 
of their trade, are touchingly unaware that these tricks 
exist. 
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Mary Garden. Above—Getting the Operatic Stage 
Ready, Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco 


However, every so often, apparently giving the direct 
lie to all the plain, prosaic facts about the building of a 
career, will come a story of a sudden spectacular musical 
success, like the one about Mary Garden, who leaped into 
fame between acts because another prima donna had a fit 
of hysterics. 

It happened, as most everyone knows, during a per- 
formance of Louise at the Opéra Comique, in Paris. Miss 
Garden was a mute inglorious understudy of the star of 
Charpentier’s opera. During the first two acts on that his- 
toric night she sat in the musty Gargantuan soap box of a 
dressing room, deemed good enough for the nobodies of the 
lyric drama, waiting and doubtless hoping that her oper- 
atic superior would stub her toe or break her neck. Neither 
happy event took place, but something quite as fortuitous 


story-loy 
zen for 


rebellious seamstress before the third act of Lou: 
her for its own. } 
What the industry of music really needs is a w 
presentation of both sides of the artistic curt 
stage as well as out front. 
The Price of Musical Fame i" 


{2 HAS been averaged by the experienced thi 
class, full-grown career in the concert field cos 
$60,000. When that amount has been expel 
musical débutant has, at least, paid the price of@ 
artist. There have been other estimates, but th i 
sidered the conservative admission fee of the 0 
musician to the playground of the big-leaguim 
professionals. 

Charles L. Wagner, manager of John MecCor{¢ 
Mary Garden, and four years president of thi 
Managers’ Association of America, gave his estime 
cost of a career in the United States as $25,000 ie 
two years. 

Mr. Wagner divided that neat but not gaudy st 
$10,000-a-year salary for an expert manager 01/€ 
representative—one might as well give the 2 
artists the $10,000 as a salary in the first place, kia 
will get it away anyway, as a booking fee or uf 
ages—$5000 a year for office expenses and bil)0 
and the remaining $10,000 for advertising in 1? 
journals, magazines and newspapers. } 

When one considers the cost of a single, lone, 
cert in the city of New York one can better appri# 
great sad truth of Mr. Wagner’s estimate. Nov! 
the exclusive expensiveness of the right hall. 1?) 
of the hall—minimum on percentage—will be $0. 
stage help, box office, ushers and such ineide 
$150. Tickets are printed for an additional $16.) 
there is the item of advertising. The daily pape|® 
an outlay of $150 at least; $200 is considered ‘¥ 
and there is no law preventing a reckless artist frds 
ing $1000 on the capitalistic press alone. Item,* 
tions in one set of musical programs, $36. Item) 
page for a week in another set of programs, 94 
advertising comes printing. The printing 
of certain circulars and 1500 announcement ¢%® 
betray the recitalist’s unoriginality as a progral™ 
total $75. Item, $15 for 100 window cards. Ite) 
1500 pass slips. ye 

This last proclaims that it costs the artist! 
twenty-eight quarters or 700 cents, to be abl 
away his tickets to his friends. * 4% 


| 


re is the trifling matter of postage. Twenty 
eded to mail 2000 cards; $1.68 each to mail 
stories to twenty-eight publications; 48 cents 
t twelve photographs of the interesting sub- 
5 for general mailing of tickets, passes and 
2s. 
jjhe portentous subhead called Miscellaneous. 
one finds the cost of distributing window cards 
of folding, stamping, addressing and mailing 
ind the price of photo mailers put at $1.20. 
ay down at the end of this itemized cost of a 
eles the crux of the whole affair. In an incon- 
ner neatly typed one finds the words: ‘‘ Man- 
fia Hall concert, $150.”’ 

j total of all this, as any lightning calculator 
_is $986.22. You will add to that, if you have 
ag or to fiddle, $50 or perhaps $100 for an ac- 
st Then, if you happen to be a woman and 
vise, you will set aside at least $200 for a gown, 
‘arance is the last thing on which the feminine 
the magic of Orpheus dares economize. 

if you escape from a recital such as I have 


‘Jge bunch of gladioli. And one New York 
iq not make a concert career by any manner 
S./ 
4 venture in certain less costly halls averages 
, owing to the lower charge for the halls and 
(3 appurtenances. The management of a con- 
he2ss expensive halls is listed at $100 instead of 
n her words, the price of appearing in one of these 
$7).72. Other figures, based chiefly upon other 
ts or advertising, have been applied to concert 
1 ese halls. There has been a quotation as low 
pe as high as $760, which latter sum included 
manist’s fee. But the sum conceded by most 
s/) be the minimum cost of a concert in New 
$C). 
i *New York concert, to be of practical benefit 
aig must be followed up by advertising in the 
azines. It takes at least $100 per magazine 
s¢ he clubs, musicians and local managers who 
st\wares throughout the country of the fact that 
miician has made his more or less successful bow 
oi. of greater music. 
i¢ ts to practically all New York recitals are 
ye wholesale. There are often twice as many 
erout as there are seats in the house, on the 
ht perhaps half of the recipients will attend and 
aist the air of popularity. One pianist carried 
ily practice so far that when certain relatives of 
miler from the South and tried to buy 


otis October concert in New York there was not 
e id in the hall. 


, 


| Metropolitan Approval 


n|method by which the enterprising aspirant to 
”a,ame can defray the necessary expense of initial 
ti/1g is by selling the tickets and, if possible, the 
4 friends. Occasionally, however, one of them 
cea weak-minded streak of considerateness in 
2 

Mi one young woman, an expert fiddler, with an 
al: number of friends, who was urged to give a 
thecital on the grounds that she could sell out 
| her intimates. It was even pointed out to her 
€ oncert 

al money 


‘0 idered 
te gravely 
n ‘livered 
tiatum. 
friends 
ar me 
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the Metropolitan criticisms. An artist with eulogistic 
Manhattan-press comments has all the managerial world 
for his oyster. But these scraps of paper must be per- 
fervid. Lukewarm reviews are practically worthless. 
Many and many a young artist has heard his manager 
say, ‘‘I can’t doa thing for you with press notices like that. 
What they want in Bilgewater and Sassafras is the 
musician whom the New York critics have assayed 
twenty-four-carat platinum.” 

The only thing for the aspirant to do who is unfortunate 
enough to receive mild praise is to come back again and 
again in concert until the New York press becomes so 
heartily tired of him that it will 
praise to rid itself of him. 

Although New York is declared 
to be the most expensive city in 
America for recital givers, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago 
are hardly philanthropical toward 
the musical débutant in the mat- 
ter of concerts. However, $350 
still underwrites a fairly dignified 
and worthwhile concert in Chi- 
cago. For sheer artistic expen- 
siveness New York is undoubtedly 
the musie center of the world. 
But she has other claims than 
that. 

In 1912 Berlin, with a twelve- 
month season, was acclaimed the 
first city of music, and gave 1700 
concerts to prove it. In those 
prewar days of artistic gladness a 
concert with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, including three 
rehearsals, cost the recitalist 1200 
marks—about $300 at that time. 
The Berlin equivalent of an 
A®olian Hall concert required be- 
tween 400 and 500 marks. In 
that year an appearance with the 
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felt quite safe in scoring him off in kind when her enamored 
audience brought her back for an encore. 

From that night on, her life was just one long sweet 
concert. 

If Matilde had a penny for every time she played the 
Angel’s Serenade between the ages of six and nine she 
would have no occasion to worry about her next American 
tour today. 

At the age of nine she was sent to the city, where she 
started upon her life’s work of collecting scholarships from 
one of the country’s major musical colleges. Every known 
scholarship, from those in violin playing to those for re- 
search on the subject of the Lost 
Chord, was added to her collection. 

Thus, thanks to Matilde’s marked 
skill at eyoking sweet sounds, the | 
bogy of tuition fees was eliminated 
from her mother’s financial calcula- 
tions. Butfor Matilde and her com- 
panion, usually a sister, to be able 
to live in the city which harbored 
the great music school that had gob- 
bled up her talents, depleted Ma- 
tilde’s mother’s slender income just 
$1200 a year. Board and lodging of 
the same unpretentious variety con- 
sume just twice as much today. 


Matilde’s Career 


T THE age of thirteen Matilde 
turned her attention to collect- 

ing medals, with a preference for 
those inset with diamonds. Between 
picking up diamond and gold medals 
and scholarships Matilde was able to 
keep her mind fairly well occupied 
until she gave her first big recital, 
at the age of fifteen. Matilde’s mu- 
sical education to date—to insert a 
financial digression—had required 


Tonkunstler Orchestra in Vienna 
set the performer back just 1800 
crowns—$360. A plain everyday 
concert without orchestral accompaniment cost 800 crowns. 

In 1921 New York begged to submit that with only a 
nine-month season—thus wholly omitting her busy or- 
chestral summer—and with her concerts costing from 
$600 to $1000 to give, approximately 1200 concerts took 
place within her boundaries. As a world’s music center she 
is ready to meet all comers. 

The litany of the American music student before he 
arrives at the dangerous moment of his New York début 
is a short and simple anthem. There was Matilde Cres- 
cent. Matilde was one of a family of seven living in a 
good-sized Western city. Her mother, widowed, was a 
piano teacher, and as three of her four sisters monopolized 
the family upright with their daily five-finger exercises 
it became a necessity for Matilde to look for other instru- 
ments to conquer. At the mature and experienced age of 
five a friend of the family gave her a fat, brown, baby 
violin. Thus was her musical destiny shaped in the begin- 
ning. 

The cost of Matilde’s first lessons was not necessarily 
ruinous. But her mother, knowing the wisdom of excellent 
early training, gave her the best the town afforded, and 
that best required $1.50 per half hour twice a week. Thus 
between the ages of five and nine it took approximately 
$125 a musical year to raise 
Matilde to be a violinist. 

When Matilde had con- 
quered the positions up to 
the fifth, had learned alien 
music phrases like allegreito 
and poco a poco vivace, and 
that waltz and march are 
not necessarily all the va- 
rieties of time, she made 
her initial public appear- 
ance. 

She was six, fat, lus- 
ciously pink and white, 
with hair of palest gold and 
a most insolent and 
haughty manner. Her de- 
molishing hauteur was not 
jarred one whit by the fact 
that her elder brother sat 
in the front row and made 
faces at her during her en- 
tire performance of Braga’s 
Angel’s Serenade. Quite 
the contrary. In fact, hav- 
ing received the two-dollar 
check for her services just 
before she had stepped on 
the stage, like any full- 
grown, licensed artist, she 
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Charles Marshall as Otello 
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an outlay of $8800. This sum does 
not include the cost of her clothing 
or dentist’s or doctor’s bills. These 
would have been part of the price her mother would have 
paid for the privilege of being a parent, even if Matilde 
had been tone deaf and stayed in her home town. Nor 
does it include tuition fees. If Matilde had not been able 
to camouflage herself so successfully as a genius there would 
have been $1750 for lessons to add to that $8800, the sum 
that merely gave her early musical opportunity. 

Her first major recital, at the age of fifteen, cost her 
brother—the same one who had grimaced at her efforts 
when she was six—something like $300. The music re- 
porters hearing her play the Bach E Major Sonata for 
violin alone in an unblemished fashion upon this occasion 
called her inborn impertinence by the sweeter name of ar- 
tistic authority, and headed their reviews, “A Genius.’ 
Which was pleasant praise, but to this day has, commer- 
cially speaking, buttered no musical parsnips for Matilde. 

Another recital a year later depleted the brother’s bank 
account $400. Then it was decided that Matilde must 
have the advantages and prestige of foreign study. This 
was back in the dear old prewar days, when to study piano 
in Germany was to be thought a Paderewski. 

It was necessary that this artistic venture of Matilde’s 
be subsidized by borrowed funds. Her brother made 
himself and his salary responsible for the debt, and trav- 
eling second class 
Matilde started for 
Berlin. The rail- 
road and steamship 
fares of Matilde 
and her companion 
approximated $200 
for this trip. 

On the boat, fol- 
lowing the tradi- 
tional narrative of 
catching genius un- 
awares, the captain 
overheard her prac- 
ticing, and insisted 
that she provide the 
major part of the 
program of the in- 
escapable ship’s 
concert. At this 
concert a man who 
had been interested 
in the soap busi- 
ness long enough to 
be able to afford to 
take an active and 
practical interest in 
art, discovered that 

(Continued on 

Page 42) 
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Industrial Tendencies 


N A COUNTRY of such diversity of interests, climate, 

people and territory as America it is perhaps fortunate 
that objectors can usually be found to any industrial con- 
solidation of far-reaching importance. If one of the great 
packing houses proposes to take over another it is fairly 
certain there will be some livestock association ready to 
proclaim the relative advantages of more competition, and 
at least one senator and one government commission all 
set for a protest. Nor is a merger of steel companies of 
the first order likely to escape a critical scrutiny; and any 
other momentous realignments of industrial units under 
consideration would better count upon a little healthy 
opposition. 

No doubt such objection and protest irritate Wall Street 
bankers and promoters as well as the immediate principals 
in the business units involved. Opposition may be based 
upon sound economic reasons or may consist of political 
hogwash and ranting. Only the closest examination of the 
facts in each case will determine. But surely such a radical 
change in our industrial structure as the constant succes- 
sion of mergers involves should not be permitted without 
a minute consideration of all the factors in the problem, 
a problem that is as wide as the country itself. 

Ever since the trust-forming era of the late ’90’s debate 
has continued without stop or conclusion with regard to the 
advantages and disadvantages of combination. Usually it 
has been fought out from the viewpoint of the consumer, 
or in case of the packers, from that of the producer. But 
gradually a new viewpoint is coming up, that of the 
investor, and it cannot be neglected. He may be a less 
important person than either the farmer or the consumer, 
but his numbers are spreading so fast and he is becoming 
to such an extent identical with consumer and producer 
that the plot is steadily thickening. 

More and more, unconsciously perhaps, the investor 
leans toward the big corporation. He feels instinctively 
that it is safe, that it will carry through hard times, that 
“the bankers will not let it fail; it is too big.’’ And there 
is a world of truth in his instirfct. Big corporations have 
failed and will probably continue to go on the rocks in the 
future, but each successive depression seems to witness a 
lower percentage of mortality among the great interstate 
corporations that hold a conspicuous or dominant position 
in their trade. 
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The politician may argue against the big corporate con- 
solidation, and even the farmers may say it is injurious to 
them; but when the individual with money to invest, 
whether he be politician, farmer, clerk or workingman, 
comes to the momentous decision as to which bond or pre- 
ferred stock he will put his five hundred or thousand dollars 
into he feels that it is safer if the company is one that has 
a fairly powerful position in its particular trade. 

But this viewpoint extends to others than the scattered, 
isolated investor. Those active in management may have 
selfish motives in their ambitions of enlargement and 
wider trade control, but they have other motives as well. 
They see in the great, powerful unit one that can stabilize 
both investmént and employment. They seek through 
corporate power a gradual filling up of the valleys and a 
cutting off of the crests. One trade has a billion-dollar 
corporation that has measurably succeeded. There is no 
question about its bonds; its preferred stock has gradually 
become as reasonably secure as most investors have any 
right to expect, and though dividends have varied on the 
common stock from nothing to a fairly large figure the 
element of risk has slowly diminished. 

More than the country yet realizes, employes and inves- 
tors are becoming one and identical. With many corpora- 
tions of a certain class consumers and investors are merging 
into a single group. Corporate management is devoting 
effort to selling stock to employes and consumers. With 
every new stockholder of this sort the big corporation has 
a new responsibility. It must conserve the investment.. 

No one knows where these tendencies will stop. Vast 
size may pring dry rot and the ineffectiveness that is 
ultimately bred from arrogance. Or eternal vigilance on 
the part of managers may avoid such errors. No one 
knows. The mere glamour of size should not permit 
groupings that are uneconomic. But no fact is more 
certain than the ever-increasing identification of the public 
interest, through the small investor, with the larger cor- 
porations. This is an omelet that no governmental power 
can unscramble. It is a marriage of too many millions for 
divorce to operate. 


A Chance to Make Good 


O MEET halfway the desires of certain international 

bankers, and of their honest but imperfectly informed 
followers, Representative George W. Edmonds, of Penn- 
sylvania, lately introduced in the House a resolution of 
obvious and undeniable merit. Mr. Edmonds’ measure 
would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to receive 
from our own citizens and other nationals United States 
bonds at par, their face value to be entered as a credit 
against the debt or debt interest of any debtor nation 
named by the depositor. Some of Mr. Edmonds’ colleagues 
characterized his resolution as a legislative joke; but even 
if they are right, this is the sort of joke that cannot be 
carried too far. Mr. Edmonds declared that he was in 
earnest, and pointed with pride to his simple method 
whereby any believer in cancellation could do his own 
canceling to the precise extent of his ownership of United 
States bonds. 

We should rather like to see this resolution passed, if 
for no better reason than to permit the country to observe 
whether it would result in choking Pennsylvania Avenue 
with throngs of international bankers, groaning under the 
weight of tin boxes of Liberty Bonds that they were 
hastening to turn in at Mr. Mellon’s office to be credited to 
their favorites in the family of European nations. But 
perhaps this would be too cruel a test of the sincerity of 
ninety per cent of the loose cancellation talk that has been 
so glibly bandied about. 


The Troubles of the Netherlands 


OR a hundred years the British have known that the 

best traders and bankers outside of the United King- 
dom came out of Holland. But against the effects of 
war their skill has availed them little. Today Holland 
is in an amazingly bad position contrasted with Belgium, 
when one bears in mind that Belgium went through a 
terrific war in which Holland was not engaged. 


maintain a large standing army. Her 
allowed to operate only under heavy restri 
nished supplies to both combatants at good pr 
as against this she was compelled to make hea 
both combatants. Often she knew not wher 
coal. The products of her colonies wera I 
blockade restrictions. 


Balkans were rendered worthless for the pre: 
time. Large purchases of German marks 
the country in a remorseless speculation. Oth 
tions centered about the boom trade of the wo 
1919 and 1920. With the slump of trade and s) 
1921 Dutch interests suffered heavy losses all 
world. Holland still has a goodly volu n of 
resources, but the country is poorer than i 

As result of the high position of the Dutch 2 
country for two years has suffered from high pr 
nation of industry and extensive unemployme 
months this has been intensified by German ” 
into Holland for employment in terms of a a 
much better than their own. In many respects 
tions in the little European countries with high 
have been much worse after collapse of the ost 
than in the United States. 

A partial redistribution of wealth has = 
course there were profiteers. The middle cla 
hard hit, having lost heavily in collapsed f 
ments. The rentier class suffers from a prew rin 
postwar prices. Holders of shares in shipping 
trading companies and foreign banks have all be 

The excess of imports over exports of goods 
by the available invisible resources. But # 
the state does not balance. During the past 
deficit has been covered by internal loans. The 
1923 contains expenditures that can be ¢ 
further internal loans. Dutch policy stick 
rejects inflation with paper money. One 
money is that it will not stay at home, but 
Germany to do the work of worthless mar 

When a highly organized state, with 
world-wide trade and extensive foreign iny 
not raise enough money by all forms of ta 
the common expenditures of the state, thei 
other countries to be examining into its 


Borrowing Money in Terms 


HENEVER a country suffers under 

is unstable as well as depreciated, 
devised that enable industries to protect 
risk and uncertainty, at least to some deg? 
protective devices represent a return to bi 
or complicated form. Under condition 
currency, money becomes scarce and 
facilitate financing of industries, what 
loans in kind are being more and more e 
lenburg raised a loan, called a rye loan, 
which state lands were pledged on the pas 
raising capacity. A German shipping come 
a loan based on the tonnage capacity of i 
trade, in terms of foreign currency. A pul 
poration in Baden-Baden has raised a ¢ 
in to the company in paper marks to t 
fied amount of coal, to be redeemed 
terms of the price of coal at date of pa 
actions represent attempts to base 
values instead of on earning capacity in 
A similar device has been applied to ta 
where land taxes are levied in terms ¢ 
capacity, the taxes being reckoned with W 
of payment. Currency is only the symbol 0 


steps can be retraced, though only with ¢ol ide 
motion. 


ey is the concentrating of power 
1) can best judge of the interac- 
cause and effect. 

: ARTURO LABIOLA. 


iil before society more insidious 
‘ems of communism led by mi- 
+ nappeal to violence as ameans 
jing their ends. 

JOHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 


NG to the large tranquil-ticking clock on the 
s\all of Mr. Smith’s office, it was eight o’clock— 
«for the trial to open. But although the 
¢ an impersonal young woman with black 
nwas there, ready to take down the evidence, 
ye, or impartial chairman, Mr. Smith, sat 
ming his fingers at the end of the long table, 
rs to the contention had not yet shown up. 
rties were, on one hand, the employers of 
acturing concerns in the textile industry— 

y vague, since this was an actual occurrence 
ee and I was asked, for obvious reasons, 
y sonalities away—and on the other hand, the 
yjshose same manufacturing concerns. The 
Ii chosen four representatives from among 
¢ o protect their interests, and the labor union 
ad the same number to defend the workers’ 
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By ELIZABETH FRAZER 


rights. It was, in short, a court—not a criminal but an 
industrial court. Here was no raised dais for the judge, 
nor formal trappings of authority; no court attendant; 
no Stars and Stripes; no cops; nothing but an ordinary 
business office situated in the heart of the industry, and 
containing, in addition to the usual appurtenances of its 
kind, a long table and rows of chairs. It bore a closer 
resemblance to a directors’ room, stripped bare of luxurious 
fittings, than to a court of law. 

And yet it was a court, and the impartial chairman who 
sat there, casually drumming his fingers on the table while 
he waited for the litigants to turn up, was in very truth a 
judge; and the decisions he handed down were binding, 
absolute, final, and without appeal on either side. More- 
over, by reason of these decisions, there had been complete 
peace for over two years—and this in an industry whose 
previous history had been one of continuous and bitter 
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warfare. Not a strike; not a lockout; no 
terrible labor wastage, nor brutal strong-arm 
methods, nor picketing nor blackjacking nor 
secret sabotage; but law and order; peace. 

I had been invited by the impartial chair- 
man to attend this hearing in order to see 
exactly how they ran the thing off. 

“T could talk to you for hours about this whole busi- 
ness,”’ he said to me over the telephone, “and you’d not 
have as clear an idea as if you watched us in actual opera- 
tion. We have some mighty hot sessions, I can tell you; 
things get pretty tense. So come along and listen in for 
yourself.” 

I chartered a taxi and came, and the first mental note 
I took was of Mister Impartial Chairman himself. An 
American, with an American background, heritage and 
name. His real name was not Smith, but it was just as 
common as Smith or Jones. He was not American hyphen- 
ated with any European race. If his forbears were English, 
the strain was so remote that you could not tell it on him 
now. He was straight native-bred American stock. Lean, 
blond, grizzled, turning bald, with a humorous drawl, 
and a pair of shrewd humorous eyes under down-drooping 
(Continued on Page 137) 
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Our Sentimental Juries 
A Rimed Editorial 
I 
T’S time to speak, in a general way, 
Of a person, we'll name, for convenience, 
A. 
He’s much like B and very like C, 
But he’s not for a minute like you or me! 

Or anyway, not like me. 


He wakes in the morning and starts to scold 

Because the room’s so blankety cold; 

His wife arises on shivering feet 

And closes the window and starts the heat— 
(Provided there is some heat). 


And then he airs some sulphurous views 

Because he’s unable to find his shoes ; 

His wife then shows him exactly where 

He left them last night, under the chair — 
(They’re always under the chair). 


He tests the faucets and starts to rave 

Because there’s no hot water to shave; 

His wife lets it run a minute or so 

And soon it’s steaming like all below— 
(For the rime I must use “‘below’’). 


At breakfast, plunged in his Morning Post, 
He bolts his eggs and his buttered toast, 


Then grabbing his hat upon the fly MANURE Internal Trouble 
He dashes downtown with a muttered “ By!” 
No more than a muttered “ By!”’ And A resumes (as in I, above) 


104 
We shift to the trial of Mary Fox. 
The jury’s perched in the jury box; 
And there are B and C and—say! 
Look at the foreman! It’s Mr. A! 


His habits (see I, above). 
WII 
But if his wife took into her head 
Some day to pepper him full of lead, 
And told him the reason for his demise, 
His uppermost feeling would be surprise, 


It’s none but our hero, A! A feeling of hurt surprise! 


Defendant (that girl there, chewing gum) 
Put five shots into her sweetie’s tum 
With the highly regrettable consequence 


—Baron Ireland. 


Monologue Between a Lady Shopper 
anda Salesman 


That she’s now on the stand in her own defense ; 
And this is her sobbed defense: ES, if you please, show me some fur coats. N-no, I 


““T loved him—honest I loved him, judge! 
I bought his collars and made him fudge, 
And now what more could a man expect? 
But all he gimme was coarse neglect! 


don’t know just what sort of fur I want; n-no, I don’t 
know whether I want a coat or a cape. I want you to 
show them to me so I can tell. But I think I’d better take 
the coat shape, for you see I’m stout—oh, yes, I am—you 
needn’t look like that—I realize that I’m—vwell, plump. 


The coarsest kind o’ neglect. I’m not like some women who can’t see the defects of their 


“T begged and cried, but he wouldn’t go 
But twicet a week to a movie show. 
I’d never of killed him, 
judge, I swear, 
But I couldn’t stand his 
neglect, so there! 
And that’s my 
story, so there!” 


The jury retires en- 
gulfed in tears, 

But shortly afterward 
reappears, : 

And wiping a drop from 
his dripping cheek 

Friend A, the foreman, 
prepares to speak— 
(Being foreman, he 

has to speak): 


“We've heard defend- 
ant’s pathetic tale 
Of sad neglect by a cal- 
lous male, 
And our verdict is that 
we're satisfied 
His treatment war- 
ranted homicide! 
’Twas justice, not 
homicide!”’ 


Defendant kisses the 
jurymen 

And, free, departs for 
the world again 

To deal out justice to 
some new love. 


own figures. Why, my neighbor, Mrs. Faxon, she—no, 
no, I positively do not want one of those short coats, they 
cut me off at the waistline—and not a light fur.. You 
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Direct Marketing — Rude Awakening of a Consumer Who Used to Blame it on the ‘“‘Middleman”’ 


ought to know that I can’t wear a short 4 
made of light fur! 

Long, straight lines and dark coloring for ¢ 
I know. Now Mrs. Faxon, she got a light ¢g 
Krimmer; and, if you please, a short one! A} 
as much as I do; well, anyway, nearly as mj 
band says Oh, that short ermine 
But not for me. I know my 
me a long black caracal. My, thi 
smart, are they? That sweet litt 
beauty. But, of course, light fj 
look bigger. And as I said 
short coat. e 

I’ve a friend who has one 
She looks ducky in it—but sk 
nothing but a spine! I’dr 
flesh on my bones! My hu 
Oh, mercy! Not a Hudson seal 
those three years ago. Yes, trya| 
to see them all—that’s the « 
satisfactorily. Yes, a long 
ments cut me off so. Oh, hi 
off! A cape makes me look a regul 
Bunch. Dear, I wish I’d kept up} 
exercise. Coué’s all right for blu! 
sia, but he doesn’t take off weight 

You see, a long coat makes m! 
- fied. I’m not the sort of woman‘ 

ky latest style whether it suits her 
The art of dressing, I always say, 
ing models that suit your lines. 
Mrs. Faxon, she’s—well, dumpy; 
what I mean; and in that lights 
looks—well, she looks just like the picture / 
book of This Little Pig Went to Market! 
does! Much as I’d like a short coat, ora ligh 
I know better than to buy such a thing! L 
that short ermine a minute and I’ll show 
mean. 

There, don’t you see how it cuts me right 
what lovely fur it is! And really a bargain: 
No, I can’t take it—it cuts me off. I’ve; 
ermine, ever since I was a child and played y 
and it has beautiful lines—maybe it doesn’t 
terribly. 

No, I mustn’t take it—I always wear dar] 
see, and that pure white fur—stopping at th 
and my dark skirt below—well, when I lool 
mirror sideways—and, of course, most people 
ways—in passing, you know—no, there’s nov 
me look positively—and my husband warn: 
wearing light colors on the street, and my sist 
“Whatever you do don’t get one of those shc 

Where’s my own coat? Put it on me, ple 
needn’t show me any more. I’ve made up m 
a charge account. Here’s my card. Send n 
ermine ¢ 
Good mor 
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‘pose you had to make 


your own soup ! 


Campbell’s 
Ox Tail Soup 


Ox Tail Joints 
Ox Tail Broth 
Beef Broth 
Tomato Puree 
Carrots (cubed) 
Carrots (puree) 
Turnips (cubed) 
Turnips (puree) 
Barley 

Celery (diced) 
Celery (puree) 
Onions (puree) 
Parsley (puree) 
Leek (puree) 
Wheat Flour 
Rice Flour 
Kitchen Bouquet 
Salt 

Sugar 

Cayenne Pepper 
White Pepper 
Allspice 

Cloves 

Bay Leaves 
Marjoram 

Shot Pepper 
Thyme 
Savory 
Nutmeg 
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All blended by artist-chefs 


No wonder that every spoonful of Campbell’s 
Ox Tail Soup is so rich in delicious flavor and 
hearty nourishment! Tender and nutritious as 
juicy sirloin steak is the meat of the marrowy 
ox tail joints used in this soup. Consider the 
variety of the many tempting ingredients—choice 
ox tails, luscious fresh vegetables, hearty cereals, 
savory herbs, tasty condiments! Skilfully selected 
and combined by life-long specialists in fine soup- 
making! One of the delights of the dining table. 


A soup no home kitchen could produce. 
A soup that lingers in your memory. 


But let your spoon tell you the 
story of Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


WO women alone in 

the black nocturnal 

wilderness, prisonersin 
a primitive shelter, of a gi- 
gantic gale, might not un- 
naturally be timid, alarmed 
and self-centered in their 
isolation—even though in 
part protected by the 
sterner semblance of mas- 
culine attire. Yet this need 
not necessarily be the case. 
It was another’s welfare 
that had engaged the at- 
tention of them both since 
the very beginning of the 
storm—to the exclusion of 
all else in either mind. 

A new and more terrific 
blast shouldered their frail 
shelter. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried the 
older, fairer, more mar- 
celled, knickerbockered fig- 
ure. “If Lionel—Lionel is 
out in this storm, I shall 
never forgive myself for 
this thing! For letting you 
bully me into this silly, 
silly thing !”’ 

“Oh, for gosh’s sake!”’ 
cried the younger woman, in 
a somewhat brittle voice. 
“Stop. Stop saying that. 
For a minute anyway!” 

‘‘How—how can I stop,” 
the other still wailed on, 
‘““when Lionel may be out— 
in that?” 

The great trees roared, 
groaned and rattled out 
where she pointed. 

“How many times must I 
tell you,” asked the other— 
the younger, darker, more 
confident speaker — ‘‘that 
they certainly are inside by 
now? There!”’ she said. 

For at last, while she was 
speaking, the telephone bell 
rang. She grasped the re- 
ceiver firmly; her glances 
across her shoulder at 
her companion indicated the triumph of her predictions. 

“At the hotel! All perfectly safe and sound!” she said 
in a low aside, using her eyes, as one does at the telephone, 
to complete her meaning. 

A conversation confirming this proceeded with the per- 
son at the other extremity of the line. 

“He’sallright! Allright!” the telephoner affirmed with 
her lips—now pressing back the other, the anxious-faced 
woman who stood ever closer to her, apparently insistent 
upon speech. 

But the wife of Lionel Hetherington clutched her, not to 
be denied. 

“Tell him,’”’ she said with great distinctness, as one 
does interrupting a telephone conversation, ‘“‘to tell 
Lionel, if he’s wet any, to change his clothes. Everything 
he has on! Or if he can’t—go straight to bed!” 

The other, nodding sharply, as one does when inter- 
rupted at the telephone, indicated that, although some- 
what irritated, she had received the message and would 
possibly transmit it. But at that time the connection was 
abruptly broken off, gone; with a sudden, rather alarming 
expression on the telephoner’s face that the wife of Lionel 
Hetherington did not fail to note. 

“What is it? What is it?” she inquired. 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing!”’ said the previous telephoner 
somewhat irritably, ‘excepting the connection’s broken 
off. Wait!’ she said, pushing her back, trying to secure 
the attention of Central—of someone! But in vain. 
“Tt’s undoubtedly,” she said at length after swallowing 
slightly, “the wire’s gone! Some tree probably!” © 

The wife of Lionel Hetherington could well believe her. 
The storm raged and gushed through the wooded wilder- 
ness about their shelter in a welter of forbidding sound. 
And yet she was not entirely satisfied. 


“Oh, Said the Wife of Lionel Hetherington Instinctively. 
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“That was all—all you heard?”’ asked the wife of 
Lionel Hetherington, a doubt still shining in her eyes. 
“You aren’t deceiving me? Holding anything back? 
They are both safe there in the hotel?’’ 

“Absolutely! Absolutely! Everything is quite—quite 
all right!’’ replied the other, recovering her usual buoyant 
and confident manner with a start that was almost a snap. 
“Think of it,” she continued now, abruptly but very 
cheerfully. 

“Think of what?’’ asked the anxious wife. 

“Aren’t you happy? Aren’t you glad?” the other one 
was asking her, still more cheerfully and heartily. 

“What about?” 

“Your husband! He’s cured! He must be! Can’t you 
see?”’ 

“cc No.”’ 

“Could he have stood a trip like this a week ago?”’ 

“No,” said the cold-fingered waiting wife. 

“No. And now he was not even tired. He wasn’t satis- 
fied. He wanted to come here—to come—to you—tonight.”’ 

“What!” said the bewildered anxious wife. ‘‘Come 
here! Tonight!”’ 

“But of course—of course he won’t!’’ asserted her 
friend sharply—almost too sharply, the wife of Lionel 
Hetherington thought. 

They stopped a moment, listening to the raving of the 
gale. 

“It’s splendid, isn’t it? It’s splendid!” said the younger 
knickerbockered woman, not long allowing the lack of 
conversation to continue. 

“The eure, you mean?”’ said the wife of Lionel Hether- 
ington doubtfully. “Yes. If it really works.” 

“But it will work! It has worked, my dear,’’ said her 
companion, even more convincingly, if possible. ‘Can 


“Oh, I Wish That Lionel Was Heret”’ 
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There was something radically different, 
there; an entire change in her attitude, her 1 

“Oh,” said the wife of Lionel Hetherington 
“Oh, I wish that Lionel was here!” 

She noted at the time the peculiarity of 1! 
other threw at her. But her own instinctive | 
turned back, at her own words, to an old famil 
the normal natural passion of her life, th 
Lionel Hetherington. 

“Tf he only were cured! If he only were,” 
aloud, “it would be worth it all. All I have) 
this terrible week!’’ And as she said this she 
at her late-model sport suit, her knickerboc 
her hand over her highly waved hair with mi 
concealed distaste. 

“This week of horror—and deceit!” she 
making myself different from what I really 
ceiving Lionel! Of deceiving Lionel!” she 
loudly. ‘“‘Oh, how I hate—hate those words 

The gale, it seemed to her, continually 1) 
grew more terrifying. ‘‘Oh, this terrible we 
peated. “This terrible night without | 
Lionel were only here now!”’ . 

As she said these words they felt a 
storm like a sudden heavy body projected up 
entrances of their shelter. And she note n 
sudden falling of the limb upon the roof, ” 
new bump and buffet of the great wind th 
companion seemed involuntarily to focus on 

“Tt’s locked, isn’t it?”’ she asked her. 

“What?” the other answered absently 

“The door.” a 

“Oh, yes! Why?” f 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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IAVERY MAN is an advocate 
4 of his own car in sheer self- 
—4 defense unless and until it 
comes intolerable. 


it if you could dig down into the 
inds of the overwhelming ma- 
ity of men who own cars, you 
»uld findthat nearlyall of them be- 
ive implicitly in the Hupmobile. 


(they could indulge in the lux- 
ly of entire frankness without 
iting doubt on their own choice, 
2y would probably say: Buy a 
tapmobile. 


ltis general attitude toward the 
lupmobile is rare enough to be 
mth recording, because it goes 
ithe very root of wise automo- 
if buying. 


[could not exist—this general 


A Few 


Reflections 
In Regard to 
Hupmobile 


habit of making an exception in 
favorof Hupmobile high quality—it 
the exceptional qualities themselves 
did not exist in the Hupmobile. 


People in the mass do not continue 
to see superiorities in a motor car 
over a long period of years, unless 
the superiorities are actually there. 


And it is an indisputable fact that 
motorists in the mass do spontane- 
ously, continuously testify to 
merits in the Hupmobile which 
make it the wisest, soundest pur- 
chase possible in its class. 


T is interesting to look back and 
see how Hupmobile sales have 
steadily advanced for fifteen years. 


The Hupmobile business was 
neither conceived, nor developed, 
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on the theory of huge volume, but 
rather on the conviction that Hup- 
mobile would make itself known 
and fixa firm place for itself through 
downright merit. 


ND Hupmobile’s total sales 
have gone steadily up, up, 
up,—its market constantly broad- 
ening—a sound, substantial, per- 
manent thing. 


All of these things should inter- 
est the buyer, because they 
represent precisely what he is 
looking for when his mind holds 
fast to the one safe principle of all 
sound buying. 


By the one safe principle of all sound 
buying we mean the principle of 
proven value as it exists in any good 
product such as the Hupmobile. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“T saw you looking at it—that’s all.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes, it’s locked!’’ she responded nervously. 

The wife of Lionel Hetherington shuddered. The sud- 
denly and obviously lowered morale of the other was 
affecting her, insensibly but surely. She suddenly arrived 
again upon the verge of tears; began, in fact, crying. 

“What is it? What is it now?” inquired her somewhat 
preoccupied companion a little sharply. 

“I’m so lonesome! So lonesome!” replied the wife of 
Lionel Hetherington. ‘“‘Do you realize—do you realize,” 
she asked bitterly, ‘that this—this is the first night—the 
first night in ten years—that I have been sep-separated 
from Lionel?” 

And breaking down, she now burst frankly into tears, 
in which her former encourager did not now take interest 
sufficient to check or assuage her in any way. At length 
she stopped, when she saw there was no action to re- 
strain her. 

“And now,” she burst out once more, “this—this is all 
I shall have tonight!” she said, and brought forth an ob- 
ject from her pocket, her trousers pocket. 

“What, for gosh’s sake, Martha!” said the other, now 
with unfeigned irritation—the irritation of those with an 
anxiety of their own upon their mind. ‘‘ What for heaven’s 
sake is that?” 

“Tt’s—it’s Lionel’s necktie,” said the tearful wife. “The 
one he liked—the one I gave him. I brub-brought it to 
have something of Lionel’s near me—if he didn’t come— 
if anything like this should happen—to put in under my 
pillow!” 

She wept quietly for a little space. 

“That’s—that’s all I’ll have tonight—this darned awful 
night without Lionel!’’ she continued after some little 


time. ‘‘Except—only— 
this!” 
And nowshe held aring— 


a plain, thin, ancient band _ 
of gold upon her finger—out 
toward her companion. 

“We bub-bought it in 
London,” she said, “‘on our 
honeymoon. I’vye—I’ve 
never—never taken it off. 
Read—read what it says 
around it!’ she directed, 
and burst once more ac- 
tively into tears. 

The other strove indiffer- 
ently to decipher the worn 
lettering. 

“What does it say?”’ she 
asked briefly. 

““To—to my own true— 
love!’”’ the other sobbed. 

“Well?”? came the cold 
and repellent reply. 

“Oh! Can’t you see?”’ 

“See what?” 

““See—see that! What 
that says! And what Lionel 
will be thinking about me— 
all night tonight!” 

And with that she turned 
definitely to unrestrained 
weeping; for the other, occu- 
pied with her own thoughts, 
no more withheld her. 

They sat, always now a 
little closer, two .women 
still, although in trousers, 
each occupied with her own 
womanly regrets and ap- 
prehensions. The clamant 
wilderness beat upon their 
door, and with each beat the 
wife of Lionel Hetherington 
could not fail to note the 
other’s strangely apprehen- 


“What is it? What is it 
you’re always doing that 
for?”’ she asked at last. 

“What?” 

“Jumping! Asif you were 
expecting something al- 
ways at that door!” 

“Oh, you are mistaken— 
absolutely mistaken! 
Everything,” affirmed the 
other, with a returning dig- 
nity, “is quite—quite all 
right!”’ 

But a start at a new 
strain—a peculiarly lifelike 
imitation of a beating of 
a body on the door—belied 
her words. 


His Big Drenched Figure Lurched Through the Doorway. 
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Her companion disregarded her statement; understood 
clearly that she herself was not alone afraid. The two 
knickerbockered figures stole more closely each to each— 
clasped each other tightly. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Lionel Hetherington’s wife. 
“How I wish that Lionel were here!” 

And at this point both figures started sharply to their 
feet. For now there came a definite pounding of an actual 
human fist upon their door. 

“Let mein! Let mein! Quick! Quick!” A voice—a 
man’s voice came out of the dangerous wilderness from 
beyond their fastened door. 

““Who—who?” stammered the slight straight knicker- 
bockered figure, standing up. 

“Tt’s Travers Overholt! Let mein! Let me in!” 

They did so finally. His big drenched figure lurched 
through the doorway. 

“Quick! Quick! Put out the lights!” he cried. 


x 


T THESE unexpected words his hearers both stood 

practically motionless. 

“Hurry! Hurry!’ cried the newcomer, 

They still stood gazing. 

“Unless you want to die!”’ called out their sudden 
visitor. And in their protracted silence he leaped forward 
toward the central hanging light. ‘‘ How does it go? How 
does it go?”’ he cried. 

And then, finding for himself the right attachment on 
the wick, he projected the room into the dimness of fire- 
light. 

The wife of Lionel Hetherington stood watching, dazed, 
entirely speechless. 

“Water! Water!” she heard him call. 


“Quick! Quick! Put Out the Lights!’ He Cried 


Ma 


” 


“Here! Here!” called back the voie 
panion, offering a pitcher as if by prearran, 

Standing frozen to the spot, the wife saw 
hearth fire out entirely, to the last coal. 

“What is it?) Oh, what is it?” she cried, ; 
voice at last. 

““He’s—he’s coming!’’ returned the voice 
Overholt, broken by the strained breathing 
exercise. 

The wife—the overanxious wife—leape¢ 
ward his voice and clutched him in the nc 
ness. 

“Coming! Who?” she cried. “Who? L 

For this man, of course, must have been, s 
him, her Lionel. Should be still! 

The unimpeded storm raged, more sinis| 
through his silence, the blackness of the roo 

““Where—where have you left Lionel Hi 
cried the voice, the poignant voice of his 
through the darkness. 

‘He was after me! Just after me—witl 

“And you ran away—and left him!” ¢ 
“You left him! Out there!” 

Silence for a bare moment succeeded 
cry. 

“Well! What could he do? What sh 
sharply replied the voice of the other woma 
from her position to be attached to the otl 
man. “What could he do—when Lionel w; 
him?” 

“He was coming here—to shoot you | 
young Mr. Overholt, stammering somewhat 
planation. 

The wife of Lionel Hetherington would h: 
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Iways a Prized Possession 


) 


It is a noteworthy fact that Buick owners 
prize their cars so highly that they are 
reluctant to part with them even for 
new Buicks. 


They hold for their Buicks the same sincere 
attachment that they might for any per- 
sonal belonging which has proven indis- 
pensable to their daily comfort or which 
has contributed vitally to many of their 
most happy experiences. 


Owners retain this life-long affection for 
Buick not only because Buick depend- Fours— Sixes— 


2 Pass. Roadster $ 865 2 Pass. Roadster $1175 
5 Pass. Touring 1195 


_ ability and comfort more than satisfy Pane Cnt jig 5 Pass. Touring 


3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 


Sedan - - 1935 

| every motoring desire, but because these S Pass Touring 4 Pass Coupe» 103 
ee by bi Sedan - - - 1325 ass. Touring 

_ Same qualities find added expression in Paxs.Sport_ Sport Roadneor 1625 
, oadster - - 10 sport Touring - 
_ €ach succeeding Buick that they buy. Peioes bx Gh feo Buiok Reotoriaa 


Mea ETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Fuint, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


-..... Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


P’ 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“T will go back—now you are warned,” said young Mr. 
Overholt rigidly. ‘“i’ll go back for him. And try and 
save him!” 

“And be killed, probably!’’ cried the high voice of the 
young woman, who was now clearly—the wife of Lionel 
Hetherington saw with a certain dull surprise—desper- 
ately clinging to him. 

“Well!” said the man briefly, but not unappreciatively. 
“What of it?” 

“No! No!” 

They were struggling in the darkness—a struggle in 
which were evident to Lionel Hetherington’s wife both 
mutual affection and overmastering fear. 

“T’ve got to take the chance, dear,” she clearly heard 
the man’s voice say. 

“No, dear. No!’ returned the woman’s voice, a voice 
which could searcely be recognized as that of Miss Isobel 
Strong. ‘No, dearest! No!’’ it called almost hysterically. 
A voice changed, revolutionized in the past few minutes. 
A voiceso lately strong, confident, uncompromising, become 
now suddenly wild, feminine, oversaturated with emotion! 

The scornful active wife of Lionel Hetherington no 
longer even watched them. 

“Move one side. Get away!” she cried; and, pushing 
by, stumbled on, searching in the dark for the object she 
was seeking. At last she found it—cold, smooth, 
slippery. 

She stepped to the door. The wild gale filled the 
distracted room, as she unlocked and opened it. 

“Lionel! Lionel!’ shestarted calling into the storm. 

The other woman sprang toward her, captured her. 

“You cannot go!”’ she cried. 

“But I am going!” 

“Keep her! Hold her!’’ cried the voice of the 
man. ‘I have it!’ he cried out. ‘I will call to him— 
from out a ways. I will find him and call him away 
from this direction—until I exhaust him!” 

He plunged out into the dark. 

The tall fine figure of the stronger, younger woman, 
who was restraining Lionel Hetherington’s wife, at once 
released her, and with a cry plunged out into the roar- 
ing forest after the disappearing figure of the man. 

The wife of Lionel Hetherington advanced, stood 
in the depths of the storm-tossed forest all alone! 
She had no qualms, no fear. The timidity of the 
woman was submerged in the devotion of the wife. 

“Lionel! Lionel!’’ she screamed; and with a pressure 
of her thumb threw on the glow of a flashlight. 

The sound of her voice, she realized, penetrated the 
forest scarcely ten feet from where she stood. It was 
barely blown back to her own ears through the loud riot 
of the storm. The sound of the other voice—of Travers 
Overholt—was gone, obliterated. 

She started onward, frantic, almost in tears. For she 
saw now no human voice could reach her husband through 
that tumult. There was one thing only that could save 
him, she saw now. Light—light through the forest! If he 
could only see that flashlight of hers, if in some way she 
could wander on until with it she found him! Struggling 
forward in the gale, the devoted wife of Lionel Hethering- 
ton flashed it—before her, behind her, toward every side! 

She had gone on a few steps only when she realized her 
new situation. Buffeted here and there, in the midst of 
twisting, writhing, hissing trees, of branches groaning, and 
drenched leaves that slapped her in the face, the wife of 
Lionel Hetherington was lost! She no longer knew her 
own location, except that her feet seemed to be on an 
obscure and discarded path. She saw her difficulty, yet 
she struggled on, casting the radiance of her insufficient 
flashlight about her, confident that, if anything, that would 
find him. 

She had passed on some little distance before her course 
of reasoning was rewarded. Far off she thought, and then 
was sure, she saw another gleam, the gleam of anothcr 
moving flashlight. 

With an exclamation she ran toward it—pitching, fall- 
ing, bumping through the forest. Hands outstretched, her 
clothing soaked with the incessant rain, the wife of Lionel 
Hetherington ran on in the direction of the other flashlight. 

It was not so far away asit at first had seemed. Rapidly 
advancing among the tree trunks, the two lights came 
together. 

“Who are you?” cried the high, cultivated, menacing 
voice of Lionel Hetherington on before her. 

She almost dropped her flashlight from sheer joy. 

“Tt is I—I—Lionel!”’ she cried, leaping rapturously 
toward him, oblivious of any fear. 

“You!” cried back the voice, the cultivated but repellent 
voice of Lionel Hetherington. 

The faithful wife stood still, transfixed by the tone—thke 
dreadful accusation of that voice. 

“You!” it said again. “You!” 

“Yes. Yes!”’ exclaimed the wife. “Oh, Lionel! Lionel! 
Have I killed you? Have I killed you? By this terrible 
thing? This terrible thing—I’ve done!” 

Raising her flashlight she stared hungrily into the 
strained set face before her. ‘‘Are you—are you ill?” she 
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cried, stumbling forward in her abandonment of self- 
reproach. ‘Don’t tell me you are ill!” 
“Stop! Where you are!” said the hard, implacable 
voice from the relentless face before her. 

“‘Are you exhausted? Exhausted? Worn out? Ill?” 
she cried, brought to an abrupt and terrible halt. 


“IT am as well as could be expected—in the circum- 


_ stances!” said the high, proud, hostile voice—so dear to 


her—across the interval of rain. 

She held her searchlight steadily upon that dear but 
unrelenting face—studying its expression, the ravages of 
anger and fatigue. 

“And I am amply strong enough to go through with— 
what I have to do!’’ went on the proud, the dreadful 
voice of the man she loved, to whom she was now, she 
saw, nothing! Worse than nothing! 

“Oh, Lionel! Lionel!’’ ex- 
claimed his wife, once more 
starting toward him. “It has 
all—all been a terrible mis- 
take!” 


“‘and Leave Me! 
To be Killed! Alone!’’ 
She Exclaimed Sharply, 
Now Clinging to Him 


“Stand where you e 4 
are!’’ she heard that « 
dreadful, that implac- 
able voice again. 

It had been this voice before that had held her back— 
the mere tone of her husband’s hard command. But look- 
ing forward she saw in addition now the blue gleam of his 
pistol—his favorite range pistol, which he had tried in 
vain so long to interest her in—now leveled, toward her! 
Toward her! 

It was all a terrible, terrible dream to the wife of Lionel 
Hetherington—impossible, monstrous! To be standing 
there, with a pistol, his favorite pistol, leveled at her head, 
soaked—in all that wet! Terribly wet and nasty—all over 
her! 

She had never known in all her life before the agony, 
the sloppy agony of being entirely and sopping wet in all 
her clothes. But now she was all of that—and more! 
Her newfound beauty was gone. Her permanent wave 
matted down. Her figure was not successful. But none 
of these things as yet weighed in her mind. Her whole 
being, conscious and subliminal, still focused on one spot— 
her love, her devotion, her anxiety to expiate her fault, to 
convince and to appease this drenched and dreadful figure 
before her; and draw it back indoors to warmth, to safety. 

She saw only those proud implacable eyes gleaming at 
her against her flashlight, like some wild, ferocious animal’s 
through the forest. 

“But I can explain, Lionel. I can explain! !”” she pleaded 
wildly, seeing the bitter utter scorn in them. 

“Explain then! If you can!” he answered her, each 
word a cutting and deliberate insult. 

The hostile voice, the terrible eyes, the raised and 
threatening pistol were too much for the excited wife. 
At the crucial moment they confused, unnerved her utterly. 

“Tt was all—all done for you, Lionel!’”’ she stammered. 

‘‘What!’’ Lionel Hetherington exclaimed, and his voice 
was terrible! It hastened and confused her more than ever. 

“Yes, yes!”’ she cried. “‘You must know that! You 
must believe that, Lionel!’’ There fell a dreadful and tu- 
multuous silence. ‘‘I did it, dear,’’ she started on again, 
“all for the best!’’ He did not reply. His face was rigid. 
“To save—to save your life! Your health!” 


. spurned and vainly pleading wife. 


Lionel Hetherington was still dazed alm 
hearing those extraordinary words again. Th: 
fuge that had been offered him before. 

“Yes, dear. Yes!” she cried. “It was all 
All done to save your life—your health!” __ 

A new and shocking sound rang “a t] 
woods—an awful laugh. 

“Ha, ha!” cried Lionel Hetherington. “He, 
ferocity of his scorn rose above the a 
“Ha, ha!” said Lionel Hetherington. “Tha 
one!”’ ' 

“What?” inquired his hearer sharply. 

““A new and striking excuse for erring wiy 
Lionel Hetherington bitterly, and laughed his 
strident laugh again. } 

The wife stretched out her pleading arms to | 
ious, terrified and very wet, she still pleaded 
Hetherington, still hoping to win him back— 
his love! But still in vain. 

“Ha, ha!”’ still rang the high shrill culties 
Lionel Hetherington in devil’s mirth across the 
clamorous forest. | 

His wife now stared at him. A slight cham 
her face, her voice. 

“Don’t you believe it?” she exclaimed wit 
tang of asperity and anger; of something othe 
She was c 
terribly wet and nasty, all over her! “Don’t y 
it?’’ she asked again. 

He did not even choose to answer her. 

“Guilty!’’ said Lionel Hetherington, s 
very plainly. 

She stared at him—wildly, madly. 

She was wet to the skin; water envelop 
a garment—soppy, cold, disgusting—more 
woman in the world had been ever called 
to endure! Her shoes were full, her hairas 
now another shade of tone came into the 
changing voice of Lionel Hetherington’s 
ring of a sense of injustice. 

“Then you don’t believe me?” she aske 

The ferocious mockery of the others s 
back to her along the wind. 

“Ha, ha!” it said again. ’ H 

“You mean to say—that I—I’m iin 
came back the voice, the rising outraged v 
wife of Lionel Hetherington. 

“ Guilty—as—hell,” returned the slow vi 
man whom she had loved, across the storm, 
of a terrible finality. 

And suddenly a change, an entire change 
the spirit of Lionel Hetherington’s wife. 
not have analyzed it herself. It was a cor 
probably, of emotions. Her sense of inj 

one—her memory of her devotion, her ten year: 
to this man, who now stood here, holding her 
rain at the point of a pistol; making this ter 
rageous, utterly unjust accusation against her! - 
too, she was wet—wet as never she or any oth 
had ever been before. She knew it. Cold, ¥ 
sloppy, inside and out—soul and body—to the 
Her face hardened. 

“Guilty?” she cried sternly. “Of what?” 

“Guilty—as—hell!”’ came back the slow, ins 
cent. 

And suddenly, at the repetition of these wo 
thing seemed to snap—give way within the wifi 
Hetherington. What devotion had she not lz 
this man the past ten years! What sleep had sl 
watching over him nights! What tortures of al 
she not endured—over a cold, a toothache, _ 
indigestion! 

And now he stood there, at the point of a pis 
her in this wet and nasty forest, and said tha 
without hearing, without justice, without cause 

She scarcely knew herself as she spoke. 

“Guilty!” cried the wife of Lionel Het 
“Guilty! Yes! Of trying to save your life, you 
He laughed again, But she paid no more hee 
“Guilty, yes,’ she cried. ‘‘And not just no’ 
either! Night after night—week after week! 4 
all the thanks I get—all I get! Guilty,” she er 
“‘T’ll show you how guilty Iam!’’ Andin her fie 
ment she stepped toward him. 

As she did he called again—she heard him- 
her, away from him, as if she had been some terr: 
some, awful thing! 

“Stop,” he said, ‘‘ where you are—if you value 

That was the last. He had threatened her! 
done, and terribly wet, life was over for the y 
Hetherington. 

“All right!” she cried loudly, and went f 
right. Shoot!” 

“Stop!” Lionel Hetherington warned her 
tone. 

“Go ahead!” said the still-advancing wile. 
If you think that about me! Shoot! I wishy 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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76, the Republican convention held in 
‘ ‘ati nominated Governor Rutherford B. 
xf Ohio, in a bitter fight in which Blaine 
ired the nomination, following a bril- 
by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, in which he re- 
\ine as The Plumed Knight. 
'a/3-Tilden election contest was finally settled by 
yut it left little honor to the successful candi- 
rst vote for President was cast for Hayes, but 
fully convinced he was legally elected. There 
nd for his nomination for a second term. 
‘national convention I attended was held in 
jrnune, 1880. Grant and Blaine were the leading 


; considerable sentiment for the nomination 
mt Grant. His friends, led by Senator Conk- 
York, wanted a third term for the general. He 
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* wash- 
ing up 
‘hes, washing lettuce, and so on, I was allowed 
rket Saturdays, sitting with my father on a 
a by old Jim and Robin. ' 
5 ay early in April, 1861, Captain Grant, as he 
yrought his basket to my father’s wagon, or- 
‘egetables and asked to have the basket sent to 
the! tore of his father, Jesse Grant, which backed 
he He a place. I wassent with the basket. Going 
acl loor, I walked to the front of the store without 
al one. Grant was sitting with his feet propped 
a of hides, reading a paper and smoking a pipe. 
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A Rare Photograph of General Grant and His Staff at City Point, “His Headquarters Before Richmond 


pression the scene made on my youthful mind 
’t business! 


te Jo Daviess County Guards 


y GRANT came to Galena from St. Louis with 
y in 1860, to clerk in his father’s store. I have 
urorstood his salary was twenty-five dollars a 
- Sane of his biographers say fifty dollars, but I 
fat clerk in Galena in 1860 or 1861 received that 
S Sa. 
1861, a few days after my experience with the 
ble ket, Fort Sumter was fired on. President 
2d a call for seventy-five thousand volunteers 
‘ys’ service. A meeting was called in the court- 
C\tain Grant attended. He took a seat in the 
th oom. As he had had military experience, he 
xed) preside. My brother, Ernest, who was pres- 
WS | walked slowly to the platform and tried to 
SP-h; but he spoke so low only those close to him 
Wht he said. Finally A. L. Chetlain called for 
One hundred and three men came forward 
1eroll. They called themselves the Jo Daviess 
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County Guards. I believe it was the first company west of 
the Alleghanies to respond to Lincoln’s call for seventy-five 
thousandmen. Before the meeting ended our congressman, 
Elihu B.Washburne, entered theroom. When told what had 
been done he looked at the chairman and asked who he 
was. When told it was a Captain Grant, he protested that 
a newcomer who had been in town only eleven months 
should not have been called to the chair. Later he became 
Grant’s staunch friend and helped him get a coloneley at 
Springfield from Governor Yates. When Grant became 
President he sent Washburne as minister to France where 
he distinguished himself during the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1871. 


Grant never went back to the store again, but drilled 
‘the one hundred and three men in small detachments. He 
gave directions for making regulation uniforms. Tailors 
measured the men and cut the cloth. The ladies of Galena 
‘made them up. 

On April 25, 1861, the Jo Daviess County Guards 
started for Springfield, Illinois, to offer their services to 
Governor Yates. Captain Grant accompanied them, but 
not as a member of the company. 

Mrs. Grant, her three boys, Fred, U. S., Jr., known as 
Buck, Jesse and their pretty little sister, Nellie, stood on 
the window sill of the little brick depot. The Rev. John 
H. Vincent, pastor of the Methodist church, pronounced 
the benediction after a short prayer. Mrs. Grant and the 
children waved their hands good-by as the train disap- 
peared around the curve. 

We expected they would all be back inside of three 
months, but a large number of them never again saw their 
pretty little town with its seven hills. 

Among the last to leave the station platform was Pastor 
Vincent, in later years Bishop Vincent, founder of the 
Chautauqua and father of Dr. George E. Vincent, the 
present rapid-fire head of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Captain Grant received little recognition at Springfield. 
He was unknown. One night as he was leaving in disgust 
for his home in Galena Governor Yates asked him to call 
on him in the morning. On reporting at the governor’s 
office he was asked to go into the adjutant general’s office 
and help organize the volunteer troops. He despised 
clerical work and went under protest. 

One day the colonel of a regiment, camped in the fair- 
grounds just outside Springfield, told the governor he 
could do nothing with his men; said they were a wild, un- 
disciplined lot of farmers’ boys and city toughs and asked 
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to be relieved of his command. Grant overheard 
the conversation and when the colonel left asked 
Governor Yates to let him take them in hand, to 
which the sorely tried governor gave his consent. 
Word reached the men that a new colonel was coming. 
They went to the depot to meet him. 

As Grant stepped off the train they cheered him and 
yelled ‘“‘Speech, speech!”’ 

Grant held up his hand and said in a voice of command, 
“Men, go to your barracks!”” They walked away in 
silence. 

A few days later an order was given to be ready to march 
next morning, July 3, 1861, at six o’clock. After they had 
tramped some miles they asked, ‘‘Where are we going?”’ 
and were told ‘‘To Quincy, Illinois.’”” Before they reached 
the end of a several days’ hike they were a tired, footsore 
lot of men, but were beginning to understand what disci- 
plinemeant. Before 
they reached Cairo, 
Illinois, some weeks 
later, they were a 
well-trained, hard- 
ened body of sol- 
diers. 

In October, 1914, 
I spent an evening 
with Winston 
Churchill, the Brit- 
ish statesman, in 
the home of the 
Hon. Lionel Guest, 
in Seymour Street, 
London. We were 
discussing the Civil 
War of 1861. 

Mr. Churchill 
said, “I think the 
most remarkable 
battle of the entire 
four years was Gen- 
eral Grant’s capture 
of Fort Donelson.’’ 


Squared 


TOLD him of an 

anecdote of 
Grant and Gen. 
Simon B. Buckner, 
the Confederate 
commander of the 
fort, as told me 
some ten or twelve 
years ago in the old 
Holland House, 
New York. Joe, the 
head waiter in the 
café, came to my 
dinner table and told me George R. Peck, chief counsel for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, wanted me 
to bring my coffee to his table. He introduced me to a 
General Lee, a handsome, white-haired man of military 
bearing, who was aide-de-camp on Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
staff. 

Peck said, ‘‘General, tell Kohlsaat that story you told 
me about Grant and Buckner.” 

General Lee related the following: 

“When Captain Grant returned to New York from the 
Pacific Coast in 1854, in walking down Broadway at night 
he fell into an excavation for a new building; was covered 
with mud and clay and lost his hat. Next morning he 
appeared at Governor’s Island, where Capt. Simon B. 
Buckner, a classmate at West Point and a Mexican War 
comrade, was stationed. He asked Buckner for clean 
clothes and a hat; also money enough to get to St. Louis, 
his home. Buckner complied and Grant, on his return 
home, paid the loan. Buckner resigned from the U. S. 
Army in 1855. In 1861 he became a general in the Southern 
Army, and was commander of Fort Donelson. 

“‘Grant laid siege to the fort and compelled Buckner to 
surrender February 16, 1862. When the two old class- 
mates met for the first time since 1854, General Buckner 
tendered his sword to his victor. 

“Grant said, ‘Keep it, Simon. 
debt I owe you.’ 

“Grant took Buckner into his tent and shared it and his 
purse with his old comrade in arms.” 

In June, 1891, I gave a statue of Grant to Galena. The 
senators and governors of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
several thousand others were present. Chauncey Depew 
was the orator of the day. The mayor of Galena, a town 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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“One set of Goodyear Cord 
Truck Tires lasted nearly 27 
months. The present set has 
been on for over a year now, 
withthesameconsistentresults.”’ 
—A. G. White, Brown Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


It costs no more 
in the first place 
—and very much 
less in the end— 
to equip your 
trucks with Good- 
year Cord Truck 
Tires. They cush- 
ion better, grip 
harder, and wear 
as only Goodyear 
Tires wear. 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear — Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers. 
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Tae COST OF # CAREER 


Matilde was one of seven fatherless chil- 
dren, that her mother taught piano for a 
living, and that she herself was traveling 
second class on borrowed money. It is 
difficult to tell which item horrified the 
bubbles magnate the most, but one has a 
strong suspicion that it was the traveling 
This purveyor of cleanliness 
had emigrated to this country via the con- 
ventional steerage route, so his strong 
emotion on this subject would have been 
natural. At any rate he saw to it that a 
purse of $1000 was made up and tendered 
Matilde as tribute to her genius. 

During Matilde’s European experience 
she appeared in concert in Germany, Aus- 
tria, England and Ireland, each appear- 
ance exacting its toll of $100 to $350. In 
each and every country Matilde received 
chaplets of critical praise. One recording 
angel of music in London even forgot the 
dark side of musical things long enough to 
write: ‘‘Kreisler in his salad days could 
not have played the Mozart D Major 
Concerto with more perfect grace, finish 
and appreciation of the things that count 
than did this young artist.”” Matilde was 
then seventeen. 

After this London concert another wind- 
fall came her way in the form of a $1000 
check from an English patroness of things 
musical. These gifts are mentioned here 
because they are the only moneys that 
went into the financing of Matilde’s career 
that were not repaid by her brother. 

At this stage of Matilde’s career the war 
intervened, leaving only American concert 
fields for her to conquer. It should be 
stated here that had Matilde, eulogized 
as she was, been a German, Austrian, 
Italian, Russian or Turk instead of Amer- 
ican she would have been snatched up and 
exploited in this country by some shrewd 
manager. But Matilde was American born, 
and America is notorious for being the 
happy hunting ground of the alien, the 
imported musician, and too often treating 
her own like the inglori ious Biblical prophet. 

Matilde at seventeen, regardless of the 
fact that, according to the passionate 
testimony of her family and friends, the 
sun, moon and stars swung in their orbits 
solely because of her, was humble enough 
to believe that she was not yet ready for 
the services of the big-tour manager. She 
returned, therefore, to her home town, a 
huge and self-complacent mushroom grow- 
ing in the fecund soil of the Middle West, 
and gave her third major recital there. 

Shortly after this Matilde felt that a 
certain legitimate concert experience should 
be hers, so a $500 booking fee was paid to a 
Middle West manager to secure engage- 
ments for her in the outlying towns. The 
concerts thus procured averaged $50 each, 
25 per cent of which was returned, in 
accordance with the terms of her contract, 
to her manager. In other words, she re- 
ceived $37.50 a concert. It takes no expert 
accountant to discover that by the time 
she had paid her accompanist’s fee, two 
railroad fares and incidental expenses out 
of this $37.50 she would be more likely to 
lose $5 to $25 per concert than to win. 

In 1916 her brother paid $600 to a New 
York manager that Matilde might make 
her initial bow to the music lovers of Man- 
hattan. After this, this young American 
artist appeared in some dozen recitals, each 
costing $500 to $3000, including adver- 
tising. In 1919 she coached with a master 
pedagogue for a year. 

By now she had appeared with several 
of the symphony orchestras. She had been 
hailed as a “‘genius,” ‘‘the logical successor 
of Maud Powell,’ ‘‘head and shoulders 
above all women violinists’”’; and she was 
still spending money. 


Getting the Short End 


In 1920 negotiations in behalf of Ma- 
tilde’s career were opened with a tour 
manager. For a $1000 booking fee this 
pathfinder of the music world agreed to 
undertake the promotion of Matilde’s ca- 
reer for two years. He gave Matilde the 
privilege of using his name on her adver- 
tising and got a large share of the fee of 
any concert he might secure for her. In 
that contract there was no guaranty of a 
minimum number of engagements, nor was 
there promise of any refund. At the pres- 
ent time that contract is just expiring, and 
the number of engagements Matilde se- 
cured through the efforts of this manager 
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approximate a dozen, at $50 to $150 each, 
minus of course the manager’s percentage. 
When Matilde was twenty-four the cost 
of her career had amounted, as anyone 
knows who has been adding up the items on 
his fingers, to approximately $40,000. If 
Matilde had paid for her musical instruc- 
tion between the years of nine and twenty 
at the minimum rate of $250 a year, $2750 
could be added to that total, What Ma- 
tilde has earned as a concert artist since 
she received that first check at the age of 
six might sound like adequate wages for an 
independent young woman if it were not 
lined up along with that $40,000 cost of her 
eareer. As it is, her yearly earnings just 
about pay her annual advertising bills. 


Matilde Qualifies in Temperament 


Up to a year ago Matilde played on any 
violin that she had the good fortune to be 
able to borrow. One of the most harrowing 
episodes of Matilde’s career had to do with 
violins and a joint recital with a certain 
great French tenor. The morning of that 
concert Matilde took her own $350 violin 
out of its case, and at the opening notes 
the bridge fell down, the sound post fol- 
lowed, and upon inspection the disreputable 
instrument disclosed several places where 
the glue was not functioning as that ad- 
hesive should. In commenting upon the 
big moment that followed this violinistic 
collapse Matilde’s mother remarked, ‘‘ You 
know, I had always worried about Ma- 
tilde. She had such a good disposition. 
I was afraid she didn’t have enough tem- 
perament. But you should have seen the 
tantrum she had when that fiddle went to 
pieces. If I had ever doubted it before, 
I knew she was a great artist then.” 

Fortunately, before Matilde developed 
too much temperament an uncle died, and 
from the windfall from his estate she bought 
an excellent Guarnerius for $9000. 

Matilde and her mother later went 
abroad. She concertized in England and 
on the Continent and acquired several 
more bales. of eulogistic press comments. 
She reckoned the price of these additional 
bundles of criticisms at a minimum of 
$10,000. Which brings the cost of Ma- 
tilde’s career at this typing to $59,000. 
And she hasn’t reached the stage yet of 
spending $25,000 a year for two years, the 
amount cited by Mr. Charles Wagner 
earlier in this article, for an American 
concert career. 

Before she sailed Matilde had lunch with 
an old friend. She had just left the bank 
and had all her canceled checks for the 
previous month. She ruffled these mottled 
pinkish slips before that old-time Berlin 
colleague. 

“‘Want to see the cost of a career?’”’ she 
asked. ‘‘There it is. Over $1200 in one 
month. Out of that I spend just $25 a 
week to live, because I live with relatives. 
That’s for advertising—not very spectacu- 
lar advertising, either; just a quarter or an 
eighth of a page occasionally in the music 
magazines. That includes railroad fares, 
concerts, accompaniments, and decent con- 
cert dresses. I have made some money of 
course. My fee is $300 a concert when 
I can get appearances of that type, but I’m 
spending thousands more than I earn. If 
I didn’t know so much about big music 
I’d be discouraged. But practically every 
artist before the public today has gone 
through just what I’m going through. 
Look at Herr ”_mentioning a certain 
great violinist—‘‘ America didn’t know he 
was on earth until he was nearly forty. 
Now he packs places like Carnegie Hall, 
and the Auditorium in Chicago. So far 
I’ve had pretty decent press notices. The 
critics have never panned me to speak of, 
or damned me with faint praise. I’ve been 
before the public now for ten years. I 
don’t expect them really to realize I’m 
living for five more.’ 

Matilde was painfully correct in her 
statements. Her musical experiences have 
been typical and they are authentic. For- 
tunately, in exchange for the onerous ap- 
prenticeship it exacts, music seems to lend 


-a perennial youth to its devotees. 


A few years ago a slim blond youth 
brimming over with vitality, magnetism 
and irresistible charm suddenly caught the 
fancy of the American public and caused 
it to froth at the mouth with pure joy over 
discovered genius. The women murmured, 
“What magnificent youth! And how he 


‘teen years old. 
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can play! Such maturity 
grunted, “Great stuff, isn’ 
stuff!’’ According to the | 
of that brilliant boy piani 
forty-one years old. He h a 
years arriving. 

Then there was a little w 
vivid, dark, electric, and a 
ing scarlet poppy. “How, ” 
enthusiastic audiences, ‘‘ can 
girl play like that?” She h 


The musician on a still hi 
concert career stands or 
tude in choosing the right 
The tour manager the ar 
with him, so it is well to eo: 
thoughtfully and well for a fi 

This broker in things m 
through his. friendly relatic 
standing of the needs of 
managers, through his reput 
sighted, shrewd promoter ¢ 
sations, through his exclu: 
established artists with the 
office value, through that. 
do-something -for-me-and. 
thing-for-you formula, the r 
appearances with the gre 
orchestras and practically ¢ 
ances on the concert serie S$ 
towns. 

The reputation of any r 
for the most part upon 
opinion of the so-called m 
from the teacher to the m 
those musical medicine n 
“Watch So-and-So. Good g 

A tour manager backed w 
amount of such favorable o 
he be so inclined, talk the 
manager into giving the flec 
tryout. After that it deper 
particular musician and the 
greatest tour manager at la 
jam down the throat of ¢ 
manager or the concert publi 
musical incompetent. 


The Middlemen °} 


These middlemen of music) 
managers, are divided into thre 
The first of these require 1) 
fee—which is the equivalent 
retainer or the physician’ 
fee—and operate on a com 
taking 10 to 25 per cent of tl 
artist. This managerial per 
of the expenses of a caree 
however great, has ever 
nate. He is never separat 
his voice cracks under. the si 
compelled to return to the J pl 
culture for his living. 
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It is increasingly evident that the emblem — 
Body by Fisher—is inducing a more search- 
ing scrutiny of motor car bodies, by manu- 
facturers and buyers alike, than ever before. 
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The Beard 


Welcome back 


I know how it is. You get kind of 
interested in the glowing promises re- 
garding the magic virtues of some other 
shaving preparation and buy it. [f you 
weren't always looking for the best, you 
wouldn’t have known about Mennen’s. 

Under the Coué influence of afore- 
mentioned promises, you even imagine 
for a few mornings that you have found 
something pretty good, but somehow a 
beard is unresponsive to auto-suggestion. 

Before the week is up, you begin to 
yearn for the old, firm, creamy Mennen 
lather. Your mind dwells on how soft 
and non-resisting your beard used to be. 
You miss that gorgeous after feel of 
glowing skin comfort. You begin to 
dislike the razor that had seemed so 
friendly. Blades don’t last as long. 

What a real pleasure it is, once more 
to see the old green and white striped 
tube of Mennen’s in your bathroom. 

I am glad you experimented, for now 
we can stick together to the end. 

Welcome back! 

Let me tell you a secret about Men- 
nen’s. Just because we gave to the 
world, ten years ago, the most perfect 
beard softener that had ever been made 
—which actually revolutionized the 
shaving habits of a nation—we didn’t 
just rest on our laurels. 

We kept right on improving the 
Cream. Perfecting Boro-glycerine and 
incorporating it in the Cream was a 
triumph. Boro-glycerine is a soothing 
emollient which relaxes skin tissues and 
provides an antiseptic protection. 

Have you noticed what a small 
amount of the Cream you now require 
and what an enormous quantity of water 
you can work into the lather? Have 
you used Mennen’s with cold or hard 
water? Have you tried shaving without 
rubbing in the lather with fingers? 

All of these superiorities are the re- 
ward of a firm purpose to retain leader- 


ship by a constant striving to improve. 

Would you like to try a few Mennen Shaves? 
Buy a tube. Use it for a week. If the shaves 
are not the finest you ever enjoyed, send tube to 
me and I will refund purchase price. 


THE Mennen Company ’ 
Newark, WIS. wn 


( Mennen Salesman) 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
Treasury. He will even refund a part of 
his musical gains if the plucked but trust- 
ing artist, at the end of a season of explain- 
ing to all his best friends his concertless 
condition and that his manager is right at 
that moment in the throes of booking him 
through the South in a tour that promises 
to be very exceptional, grows a little fussy 
about putting so many pennies in this con- 
cert slot machine that produces none of 
these musical bonbons. 

Once a good Samaritan took it upon 
himself to remonstrate with this particular 


merchant in artists’ wares. ‘‘Have you 
no conscience?” he said. ‘“‘Now, take 
that young lad, Sascha Frost. He gave 


you $5000 to present him to the public as a 
concert artist, didn’t he? He wanted it 
done right, so he gave you $5000. And 
what did you do? When local managers 
came to inquire about such artists as 
Sascha you were on your vacation. When 
information or photos were wanted you 
didn’t have either on hand. The way you 
papered the house at his New York con- 
cert was nothing short of a crime. Where 
on earth did you scare up all those wild- 
eyed Bolsheviki? And did you get any 
engagements for him throughout the coun- 
try? Four, at $75 apiece! Now that 
$5000 was all the money the kid had. 
Don’t you think you handed him a pretty 
raw deal? Doesn’t his disappointment— 
his disillusionment—ever worry you? 
Doesn’t 4 

“Worry me!’’ squeaked this unrepent- 
ant. “Worry me! What worries me is 
how ever that $5000 got away from me.” 

It is the suckers in music who provide 
the upkeep for these managerial para- 
sites. And, take it from the initiate, it is 
no insignificant portion of the world’s boob 
population that turns to self-expression 
via the music route. ° 

As one of the greatest local managers in 
America put it: “I could go to New York 
tomorrow and open an office and run a 
little ad, stating merely that I was in the 
business as a tour manager, and I’d be 
literally besieged by would-be Kreislers 
and John McCormacks. I could get all 
the money I wanted—in fact, they’d beg 
me to accommodate them by taking it— 
and I wouldn’t have to turn my hands over 
or promise one blessed thing.” 

The arrangement between artists and 
their managers is usually on a commission 
basis, but occasionally an enterprising dealer 
in genius will bring some European sensa- 
tion, who has been turning ’em away for 
several seasons, to America and guarantee 
him something like $500 a concert. Now 
it has been nicknamed a small world, and a 
sensation in one part of it is quite likely to 
duplicate his success in another. So one 
concert often finds the New York music 
devotees running around in circles, ex- 
claiming, “‘Oh, lookit what we found!” 
and tickets to that particular artist’s per- 
formances are at a premium thereafter. 


The Music Retailers 


Now suppose, if it’s an off day and there 
is nothing else to do, that this particu- 
lar world-beater gave five concerts that 
season in Carnegie Hall, official seating ca- 
pacity 2760, plus 400 on stage, with tickets 
at $2.50 with a few at $1 thrown in to relieve 
the strain, and the artist receiving $500 for 
his services. It won’t take any great 
amount of time or mental strain on the part 
of any deep thinker to point out that the 
profit from five such concerts is going to do 
quite a bit toward keeping the managerial 
soul responsible for this new sensation from 
going over the hill to the poorhouse. ’ 

It should be mentioned here, just for the 
sake of telling the whole story, that about 
the fifth concert the world’s greatest vio- 
linist or tenor or pianist wakes up to what 
is happening, and proceeds to spoil the man- 
ager’s party. 

It is the tour manager with his excel- 
lent sense of business who sells the various 
virtuosi to the different local managers. 
The local manager is the last step in the 
involved preparation for the great concert 
career. The business arrangements with 
these wary individuals are as many and 
diverse as there are local managers and 
artists. 
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In some cases these musical retailers 
handle a concert for a percentage; some- 
times they pay a certain fee for a desired 
artist; and again, if the artist is unknown, 
they are guaranteed all expenses and a fee 
besides. Concerts of the latter type are 
generally given by musicians who cannot 
afford a tour but who wish to gain prestige 
by the big-city appearance and the attend- 
ant criticisms in the great dailies. So far 
as being of any use in the building of a con- 
cert career, such isolated appearances are 
worthless even when the artist makes an 
excellent impression. 

Many a musician has splendid press 
notices tucked away in his scrapbook from 
such isolated concerts given in most of the 
great cities of Europe and America, and 
because he was not one of the fortunate 
few who had the wherewithal with which 
to give his fragmentary success the neces- 
sary follow-up advertising and to finance 
his initial tour, he is a musical ngnentity 
so far as the great concert-going public is 
concerned. The only virtue these appear- 
ances have is that they add materially to 
the artistic reputation of the musician 
who desires to settle in some city and make 
for himself a very definite musical place. 


Rates of Tuition 


Perhaps the earliest expenditure neces- 
sary to a musical career has to do with the 
matter of tuition fees. 

After he has heeded the don’ts in all the 
guidebooks on choosing a teacher, and has 
acted upon all the advice lying around 
loose on the subject, the musical young 
idea discovers the sad truth that no matter 
who his chosen teacher, that instructor 
must be paid for his services. 

There are as many and sundry arrange- 
ments in this matter as there are individual 
teachers and fees. If a music student is 
able to disguise himself as a youthful 
genius he can always procure scholarships 
which take care of his musical education 
either partially or entirely. Acquiring 
gifted pupils is an obsession with all music 
teachers, and by assuming a little talent 
the enterprising music student may profit 
much. 

In the matter of rates of tuition, the 
voice teachers have been known to violate 
the blue-sky law, but $15 for a half-hour 
lesson each week usually will cheer up the 
best of them. Many vocal students in 
New York learn how to sing with these 
instructors to the tune of $30 or $40 a week. 
And an outlay of $250 a month on the 
acquiring of the art of song is not unheard 
of by any manner of means. However, $5 
or $6 for a period of thirty minutes is 
quoted far oftener. Add to this, $3 a week 
for an accompanist, $2 for a French or 
Italian lesson, another $2 for weekly in- 
struction in harmony, and your aspirant 
faces a minimum outlay of $22—with the 
less-expensive teacher, $12—every seven 
days. As was pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph, this estimate will be materially 
reduced upon the student’s assuming a 
sufficient semblance of genius—unless, of 
course, he happens to have wealthy parents 
or a great art patron. Then the sum re- 
quired is usually increased. 

The price of learning to be a good pianist 
or violinist is approximately the same, 
except that the violinist must face, sooner 
or later, the necessity of buying a good 
instrument. Fine violins vary in value, but 
an instrument that meets all the require- 
ments of the concert violinist usually brings 
about $10,000. 

The musical school year approximates 
forty weeks. The minimum annual tuition 
fee of the serious, ambitious student—and 
these figures are prepared conservatively 
from the rates of tuition of accredited and 
established teachers and  unendowed 
schools—is $400. In an endowed school 
$250 will meet the yearly cost of musical 
instruction. Even in the dear, dead stu- 
dent days of this writer it cost $280 a mu- 
sical year to learn to be a violinist. 

Then, with all due consideration for art, 
the music student must eat and sleep. 
Even in New York it is possible to obtain 
board and room in those clubs and institu- 
tions conducted solely for the benefit of 
students for as low as $8 a week. However, 
they are not always to be recommended 
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Where the Money Con| 
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Church in Comfort 


for Economical Transportation 


The Chevrolet 5-Passenger Sedan is most popular for family use because it affords 
comfort, weather protection and the home atmosphere all the year ’round for five 
people — yet may be economically operated with only one or two passengers. 


Its power, reliability and low up-keep appeal to men. Women like its handsome 
lines, fine upholstery, plate glass windows with Ternstedt regulators, and fine finish. 


Everybody appreciates its great value at $860. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices F, O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster ° 


There are now more than 10,000 SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - - Applications will be considered 
P SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe A A 
Chevrolet dealers and service SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette  - from high grade dealers in ter- 


stations throughout the world Sypcren rivet Dele Sedap 5 ritory not adequately covered 
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() leansiin 


First Step 1 in 3 cauly 
 Trealment 


Either at home or in beauty parlors, 
thorough cleansing from dust and secre- 
tions of the pores is necessary to prepare 
the skin for further beauty treatments. 


Most effective in this First Step is the 
TURKNIT Wash Cloth, knitted of soft 
cotton yarnsintoaspongy Turkish fabric 
that holds abundant water and cleanses 
thoroughly without irritating the skin. 
Other advantages are that the Turknit 
is just an agreeable thickness to handle 
and it has “ Ravelproof”’ loops. 
Scalloped edges and borders in dainty 
colors—pink, blue, gold or lavender 
make Turknits more attractive. 


Buy them at Your Dealer’s 
Or send for our 


ACQUAINTANCE PACKET 


4 Turknit Wash Cloths and a Turknit Towel, 
postpaid for $1.00 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., COHOES, N. Y. 


(Pronounced TURK-KNIT) 
KNITTED WASH CLOTHS 


FREE BOOKLET 


Your name on a postal will bring 
you our booklet giving helpful 
suggestions on “Intelligent Care 
of the Skin.” 
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$60,000. This youth was a good average 
musician, not excellent enough to be great 
and not bad enough to be iconoclastic and 
found a new school of interpretation. His 
endeavors received mildly favorable criti- 
cism such as “Smithwitz was heard in re- 
cital last evening at White Hall. He was 
at his best in the Bach E Major Prelude. 
His audience was large and enthusiastic.” 
Such reviews, as any music commentator 
will tell you, do not mean a thing, and the 
music reporter, except for the row it would 
stir up, would have much preferred to 
type, ‘‘ Another deadly musical bore by the 
name of Smithwitz was on exhibition at 
White Hall last night. This reporter slept 
through the Bach E Major Prelude, which 
proved to be the most enjoyable number 
on the program.’’ 

After a number of years devoted to col- 
lecting various folios filled with such criti- 
cisms the rich man’s protégé seemed no 
nearer the success which is measured by 
what is called, in the musical vernacular, 
pay dates than he was in the beginning. 
His patron would supply the hundreds 
necessary to promote his various concerts 
in the larger cities and then, when the 
tickets did not sell, would go to the box 
office and buy out the house and turn the 
tickets over to a portion of his thousands 
of employes, with instructions to attend 
that concert and fill the hall. Immediately 
the box-office man would put out the Sold- 
Out sign that all passers-by might marvel 
at the boneheaded public that patronized 
such a musical cipher. 


Emmanuel Quits Cold 


One day a musical busybody decided 
that this particular piece of musical phi- 
lanthropy had gone far enough. He decided 
to remonstrate with the rich man. But 
after he had said his piece this great art 
patron looked at him in a puzzled way and 
made the memorable remark: ‘‘But Em- 
manuel is such a nice boy.” 

However, after deep and painful cogita- 
tion, the rich man must have come to the 
conclusion that there might be a grain of 
bitter truth in the busybody’s remarks. 
At any rate he arranged matters so that 
his protégé would begin musically to earn 
his own living at last. He exercised a little 
of that capitalistic power of his, which has 
afforded the embittered Bolshevik so much 
propaganda copy, and secured a contract 
for Emmanuel with a certain music bu- 
reau. It was a very fat and juicy contract 
and infuriated all Emmanuel’s contem- 
poraries. 

About a week after Emmanuel started 
on his tour the bureau began to receive 
telegrams from the local managers of vari- 
ous towns: 

“Himmanuel Smithwitz refuses to play 
in Sassafras. Says it’s an insult to an artist 
of his reputation to play in such a hick 
town.” 

After a dozen such communications the 
bureau manager phoned the sponsor of the 
recalcitrant musician. Whereupon the rich 
man came very close to losing his temper 
and wired his protégé: “If you know what 
is good for you you'll play every town for 
which you are booked.” 

Two hours later he received the follow- 
ing: ‘‘This tour is nothing short of an 
insult to art. I have no intention of sub- 
mitting to it. SMITHWITZ.” 
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But in spite of the fiasco of Emmanuel, 
this optimistic art patron continues to sign 
huge checks for the promotion of sweet 
sounds as rapidly as ever. 

The tragedies that lurk in the path of 
musical debtors are obvious ones. But the 
piper of music commerce must be. paid. 
The teachers, the boarding-house keepers, 
the accompanists, the coaches, the news- 
papers and music magazines, the concert 
managers and press agents, the railroad 
and the steamship companies—all must be 
recompensed for their trifling part in the 
making of an artist. 

A few who have accomplished great- 
ness—and the great majority have done 
it on borrowed funds—have had enough 
hard sense, have been canny enough to 
make of their monetary obligations a defi- 
nite debt. One famous singer even went 
so far as to insure her life in favor of her 
patroness. Within three years of her first 
great success she had paid every cent of 
her $33,000 debt. 


The Value of Exclusiveness 


Another price of artistic greatness is the 
parasitic relatives. It is a rare experience 
ever to interview a great operatic luminary, 
particularly if he be European, without 
finding the place cluttered up with syco- 
phantic aunts and forty-second cousins. 
The chewing-gum magnate and the sausage 
prince seem to have no such difficulty, but 
the musical great with their easy-going 
generosity and lovableness make super- 
targets for the sharpshooting mendicant. 

If anyone is struggling along with the 
delusion that the artist’s openhandedness to 
his kin is rewarded with either gratitude or 
consideration hearken a couple of harks to 
the head usher of one of the Manhattan 
concert halls: ‘‘They generally arrive 
about the middle of the first number— 
something like a gang of twelve of them. 
They started with six tickets and lost three 
of them in the Subway. They prepare to 
march right into the hall. I grab them and 
tell them that nobody can be seated while 
the artist is playing; that it disturbs the 
audience as well as the artist. Sometimes 
they listen to me and sometimes they 
don’t. If they do they brush me aside like 
a mosquito or something and bawl out at 
the top of their lungs, ‘Oh, that’s all right! 
he won’t mind me. I’m his cousin.’” 

Another toll taken by the great career 
is the privilege of mingling promiscuously 
with one’s kind. The successful artist 
must abstain from practically everything 
of a social nature if he is to keep his place. 
And the majority are shrewd ynough never 
to remove the glamour of the footlights by 
rubbing elbows with the crowd. Com- 
paratively few people ever meet the artistic 
super men and women socially. The great 
showman that every artist must be recog- 
nizes too well the incalculable value of ex- 
clusiveness. He refuses to be lionized. It 
is only the musical hangers-on, the second 
and third raters, that one finds playing the 
social game. 

But once having achieved great artistic 
success, the prize of that glorious ac- 
complishment soon fades. into a very in- 
significant, very negligible item. To the 
super-musician, whose gross earnings reach 
the $250,000 mark each year, the thousands 
which gave him musical opportunity seem 
a puny sum, And artists, especially singers, 
of one-tenth the master-artist’s ability and 
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The Artist’s Rewc 
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SINGLE-SIX SEVEN PASSENGER SEDAN 


Whenever you are disposed to make 


inquiry, some very remarkable facts await: 


you in regard to Packard economy of 
operation. 


There is every indication that no such 
records of reduced maintenance have 
ever been made by any car assuming to 
deliver to its owners the highest possible 
character of motoring power, comfort 
and speed. 


The motorist who has never found in 
any but the most expensive cars to operate 
the fine quality of motoring necessary to 
his comfort, need no longer accept as a 
sort of penalty a high cost of operation. 


Single-Six simplicity of parts-design and 
accuracy of parts-machining are accom- 


plishing some very notable and probably 
unprecedented results in low operating 
expenditure. 


During the earliest months of the Single- 
Six some of the carefully compiled re- 
ports from various parts of the country 
were so unusual as almost to arouse 
scepticism. 


As Single-Sixes in service have multiplied 
into the thousands, these reports of neg- 
ligible monthly outlay on the part of the 
owner have not only been confirmed in 
hundreds and hundreds of cases, but have 
even gone beyond original expectations. 


These are reasons why we believe you 
will be repaid by any investigation 
you may make of these Packard facts. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 
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“Jake Sour Dentist’s Advice! 
a 


YOUR T 


ETH 


Dentists say that Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush 
is ideal, because its 
bristles reach with 
ease all the crev- 
ices and surfaces 
of your teeth— 
around,behind 
and between. 


Cleans 


OUTSIDE 


Cleans 


INSIDE/ 


In 3 Sizes at 
All Good 
Dealers 


Child’s 


The bristles in Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush 
are scientifically 
shaped and placed. 
It is superior because 
it really cleans the 
very spots where 
decay most often 
lurks (those hlard- 
to-reach surfaces 
inside and those 
crevices between). 


Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected 
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CUCKOO IS RIGHT 


I knew by the way she was trying to get 
her upper lip over her front teeth it was 
something serious, but I did think, too, it 
might have to do with a promotion. I had 
worked for the company nearly a year 
and everyone said as how first-class opera- 
tion don’t get by unnoticed. But the min- 
ute I got in the cloakroom I knew it wasn’t 
about a promotion the chief supervisor 
wanted to see me. The five-to-eleven girls 
was standing around, all as excited as a 
swarm 0’ ants when a nut falls on their hill. 

“There was a robbery last night, Miss 
Malone!” they calls out to me. ‘One o’ 
your subs cleaned out.” 

“Quit your kidding,” I says. 

“Kidding!”’ says that nosey Donahue 
girl. ‘‘Hasn’t Miss Carroll been asking 
for you?” 

“So that’s it,’’ I thinks. 

“Who was it?” I says. 

“779,” they says. : 

“What!” says I. ‘‘Then that member of 
the Ku-Ku-Klan. had the right hunch, 
after all.” 

“What do you mean?” they says. 

“Nothing,” I says; ‘‘I got to beat it out 
to Miss Carroll.” 

I didn’t lose no time getting out to Miss 
Carroll, although I thought it was queer 
she wanted to see me. There hadn’t been 
a alarm on 779 while I was on, so it must 
have been while the night girls was on. 

Miss Carroll looked up when she seen 
me coming. 

“Oh,” she says, ‘““you are prompt,” she 
says. 
“I wanted to hear about this here bur- 
glary,” I says. ‘‘When did it happen?’ 

“‘Oh,”’ she says, ‘‘so the girls has been 
talking. I wish,” she says, “that the girls 
would not discuss the affairs of the com- 
pany.” 

“They didn’t,” I says; “‘they just asked 
me had I heard.” 

“Oh,” says Miss Carroll. ‘‘What I want 
to ask you is, Are you sure you had no 
alarm on Case Seven last evening? You 
couldn’t perhaps have forgotten to turn 
it in?” 

“Say, Miss Carroll,” I says, “could I 
ha’ forgotten to get up this morning if 
there had been a steam whistle going off 
under my pillow?” 

““You mean,”’ says Miss Carroll, “‘that 
you are perfectly certain there was no 
alarm on Case Seven while you was on duty 
until eleven last night?” 

“T do,” saysI; ‘‘as certain as I am that 
I wore my hat home and didn’t leave it 
here in the locker all night.” 

“Do you remember’’—and she looks at 
779’s yellow closing ticket that she’s hold- 
ing with my initials on it—‘‘when you 
closed him at 7:27 last evening, if there 
was any closing trouble; if it broke circuit 
perhaps after the sub left?” 

I forgot to tell you that sometimes the 
needles don’t have to be set, they set their- 
selves. That’s a break circuit, and trouble. 

“Tf there had,” I says, ‘‘I would ’a’ re- 
ported it, knowing how important it is,” 
I says, ‘‘that a break circuit should receive 
imperative attention.” 

“Can you remember,” says she, “if you 
had a ring down on 779 at any time last 
night?” 

A ring down, like I told you, is where the 
needle swings to one side and we get a 
drop on it, but it swings off by itself. 

“T can, and I didn’t,’ I says. “It was a 
quiet night, as any of the girls and Mr. 
Jones can tell you. Besides, if I had had a 
ring down on 779 I would ’a’ reported it, 
on the chance that there was some funny 
business going on, after the sub was so 
anxious and all.” 

“You remembered, then, that the sub 
was in and wished for a special guard; that 
he seemed to fear a robbery?” 

“Yes,’’ I says, “I did. There wasn’t a 
ring down on that case that could ’a’ es- 
caped me.” 

“Very well,”’ says Miss Carroll; “it is a 
very strange case. You may go to your 
position.” 

“‘Didn’t the night girls get any alarm?” 
I says. 

“They say they did not,’ says Miss 
Carroll. 

“Strange is right, then,” I says. ‘‘How 
could he ha’ been robbed without no 
alarm?” 

“That’s what we are trying to find out,” 
says Miss Carroll. ‘‘You may go to your 
position, Miss Malone.” 


(Continued from Page 27) 


I could see Mr. Jones sitting up at his 
desk, and he was looking pretty glum. Of 


course it’s a black mark on a whole office ~ 


to have a robbery and a clean get-away 
like this, and then to have it worse, not 
even a alarm. The girls looked kinda queer 
at me when I set down. Of course the op- 
erators ain’t held strictly responsible, and 
their word on most things is taken, even 
against a subscriber; but no one likes to 
have a thing that looks like it might be 
careless operation on their board. 

But it wasn’t till I seen Steve McMahon 
talking with the boss later in the evening 
and I thought o’ Joe and how he was my 
brother-in-law and how I was getting 
chummy with his cousin, the wire chief, 
that I begun to realize just what the com- 
pany might suspect if they knew my busi- 
ness as well as I knew it myself. They 
could cook up a nice little case against us— 
me and Steve McMahon. A wire chief has 
to inspect a sub’s premises every once in so 
often. Steve left at eight. He could ’a’ had 
duplicate keys made to the sub’s place and 
gotten in and I could ’a’ covered the alarm, 
and both of us made a neat little pile on 
779’s silk dresses—if we was crooks and up 
to that kind of agame. The more I thought 
about it the nervouser I got. If the sub 
could prove that the place had been robbed 
and the company could prove that the 
wiring was O. K. and the instruments was 
working, why, it just couldn’t be, that’s all. 
They is some things that is just impossible. 
You can’t snake silk dresses through a key- 
hole—not this year anyway, what with 
heavy silk and full-length skirts—and it’s 
a cinch if the dresses has disappeared they 
was either burned up inside or somebody 
come through a window or a door, in which 
case they was a drop on Seven Board and 
we got the alarm. It made me think of that 
old riddle: Fathers and brothers I have 
none, but that man’s father is my son’s 
son. Or something like that. Of course 
I knew our company didn’t stand to lose, 
for the insurance company has to make 
good a sub’s loss, and before they do that 
both our detectives and theirs gets all the 
dope they can on the case, although I 
didn’t see what good dope on this case 
would do, if the sub had proof his dresses 
was gone and we had never got any alarm. 

It was in the rush hour again that Steve 
McMahon reminded me of our date for the 
next night, Saturday, my night off. 

“Shall I call for you or meet you?” he 
says. ‘I don’t know where you live.” 

“Meet me,’’ I comes back, dropping my 
handkerchief again on the side away from 
Miss Donahue. 

“Where?” says he. 

“One Hundred and Thirty-third Street 
Bronx Interborough Station,” says I. 
“Downtown side at eight,’’ I chokes, wip- 
ing the floor with my handkerchief. 

“Righto, kiddo!”’ he says, and gets off. 

I didn’t worry Nora none by telling her 
what I was going to do. I thought I’d let 
her know about it easy. Besides, I felt 
I must see Steve McMahon and talk with 
him, and ask him, maybe, what he thought 
about this cuckoo robbery and if he wasn’t 
afraid the company might suspect some of 
their own employes. 

He was already waiting for me when 
I got there at ten minutes past eight. 
There’s no use my trying to describe Steve 
to you. Which makes me think I’ve never 


yet told you how I look myself. Well, all - 


I can say about myself is that maybe I’m 
not no movie queen, but then I never seen 
that the boys fell over themselves to get 
away when I come on, neither. Steve told 
me that first night that what he fell for was 
my hair. It was so dark and so darn much 
of it. Maybe I was glad I hadn’t listened 
to the girls and bobbed it. Oh, boy! 

Well, and Steve? Steve is the kind of a 
fellow that can wear swell clothes or over- 
alls—and get away with both. His hair is 
so light it makes him look like a kid. And 
blue eyes, you know the kind I mean. But, 
rats, you’d have to see him to know Steve. 
He looks serious, like a solemn kid, until 
he smiles, and then Well, I never 
seen a man, woman or child—or dog for 
that matter—that didn’t loosen up some 
under Steve’s smile. 

We didn’t have a thing to say all the way 
down to Forty-second Street. You know 
how it is in the Subway. Then after we 
got out we couldn’t decide between the 
Strand or the Rivoli. You know how it is. 
They was a dog picture at the Strand, but 


then that there Sheik fellow th 
is so crazy about was at theR 
we finally went to the Stran¢ 
was great! The way that dog; 
and brought the fellow to he 
Steve, I says, on the way home, 
some folks think dogs hasn’t g 
telligence.”’ 

“Yes,” says Steve, “if some 
that think they know so mux 
set alongside of a dog, and , 
neither, so the chances was e 
they’d find out they’d be bea 
inning.” 

“You’ve said it,” I says, “) 
me think, talking of birds, y 
think of that there 779 robber 

I hadn’t ’a’ meant to bri; 
shortlike, and somehow, knoy 
was Joe’s cousin, I jumped n 
word “‘robbery”’ and almost bi 
though why I should I don’t kn 
Steve was all right. 

“What do I think?” says St 
I don’t think much. You ¢ 
letting your mind chew on ab 
that that don’t seem to hays 
I never seen a case like it, and 
the company going on four yea 
old bird had the right dope, t 
he thought he was going to 
Maybe next time he’ll loosen 
on five bucks or so and hi 
guard.” 

“It’s queer, though,” I say; 
say I’m running in bad luck 
happen on one of my boards.” 

“T’ll say you are,” says Ste 
you hadn’t been the operato) 
’a’ put it past any of the rest 
kickers of yourn with nothi 
mind but bobbed hair, to ha’ g 
and forgot about it till an hour 

“Oh, they aren’t none of th 
done that, Steve,” I says, “ey 
em do look like they wasn’t lo: 
than the powder on their n 
couldn’t be a fault of operatio 

“Well, it couldn’t be a far 
neither,’’ says Steve quick-like, 
Jumping Joseph do you think 
boss says the sub has proved tl 
was there when the premises w 
the night. I happen to knoy 
ain’t a window or door or . 
place unprotected, so how thes) 
got out of there without a alar| 
know.” } 

“Yes,”’ says I, soothing-li 
reason that I could see the tl 
on his nerves like it had onn 
what we all want to know. We 
worry. Maybe the old bird w 
next time like you say, and p; 
cial guard.” ’ = 

“Ye-uh,” says Steve, “sh 
after the horse is stolen.” 

Well, we let it drop right ; 


see without going further thé 
thing worried Steve like it did) 
he was thinking of Joe and wi 
eye he would get with the com) 
dug into his past because of th‘ 
out he had a cousin in the }} 
Anyways he didn’t say much 
way out to the Bronx, only 
with me for my next night of 
two weeks away on a Friday. 
The company and insuran 
tors was still working on the : 


the sub himself come in agair 
later. It was about 7:35, just 
girls had left. He stood talking 
his arms like he did before, b) 
Mr. Jones wasn’t laughing non), 
Steve McMahon out from his \1 
three of ’em stood chinning. | 
and the sub left together. Jit 
other time, the boss called aft 
he reached the door. i 
“Tt’s a matter of principle, . 
he calls. ‘‘We don’t furnish ovg 
nothing. The subscribers hai 
them.” i 
“Principle!” hollers old 779% 
air. ‘So you want that I gi\' 
principal! Vell, not so I notice 
young friend.” Ea 
“Our wire chief is going over” 
says Mr. Jones, ‘‘to inspect 
but he couldn’t find anv 
time. The thing to do, I 
you feel uneasy, is to hire 4 
But 779 just humped | 
and shook his head, as ob 
mule. (Continued on Page 
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Coach 


For All Year Use 


Chassis oil cups are lubricated 
with an oil-can—clean, simple, 
effective. Large size, require in- 


frequent attention. Patented 
and exclusive to Hudson-Essex. 


| Also compare shackle adjust- 


ment with average type, which 
requireinsertionofmetal washers 


| orshims. Only costly cars share 


this Essex feature. 


WA ith 
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Hidden Values 


They Keep Essex Young 


With new owners, praise of the Essex naturally concerns its 
good looks; its finish and quiet responsive operation. 


They delight in its alertness, its easy control and comfortable 
riding. 


Owners of a few months express attachment for Essex 
performance and economy. 


But to know the real enthusiast, meet those who have driven 
their Essex 50,000 miles or more. They have discovered the 
hidden values. 


Design and construction details not observable in the new car 
assert their importance as use increases. They keep the car 
young. That is why Essex costs so little to maintain and operate. 
It is why the motor retains its active power. 


Essex values extend to the minute details. The finest bearings 
made are used throughout. They are to an automobile what 
jewels are toa watch. Parts that wear are inexpensively replaced. 


In chassis and body, Essex throughout possesses qualities essential 
to long hard service. That means economical service, always 


Touring Car - - $1045 Cabriolet - - $1145 
Freight and Tax from Detroit Extra 
Canadian Prices 
F. O. B. Windsor, Ontario, All Duty, Sales and Excise Taxes Paid 
Touring - - = = = $1550 Cabriolet - - - - - $1695 Coach - - - = - $1695 


*1145 


Freight and Tax 
Extra 


Essex is the only American car 
with roller bearings in the valve 


mechanism. This construction 
overcomes wear and frictional 
loss at one of the most impor- 
tant points. Prevents noisiness 
and saves a big item of replace- 
ment expense. All other cars 
use plain bushings for this vital 
function. Just another of the 
hidden values that account for 
the everlasting goodness of 
Essex cars. 
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F you plan a trip to the Orient this 

year, let your Government know 
at once. You will be sent informa- 
tion which will aid you materially. 
You will be told in detail about the 
wonderful U. S. Government ships 
operated from San Francisco by the 
Pacific Mail S. S. Company. The trip 
is made over Pacific Mail’s famous 
«<Sunshine Belt?’ via Honolulu to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kongand Manila. The ships are new 
American-built, oil-burners of 21,- 
167 displacement tons, equipped with 
every comfortand luxury. They are: 


’ Go via Honolulu 


& 
[ 
. 


President Lincoln © sailing Apr. 5 
President Taft sailing Apr. 19 
President Cleveland sailing May 3 
President Pierce 


President Wilson ailing May 31 


Send the blank below today for 
information. 


The Land of Flowers 


In March, Japan is a fragrant mist 
of plum blossoms. In April, cherry 
blossoms! Soft pink and white clouds 


of them on hill and valley — every | 


road a triumphal pathway of wind- 
flung exquisite blooms. Wisteria for 
May, iris in June. Japan is ever a 
glory of flowers. 


And China! There are no words 
for the fascination of China— China, 
the marvelous, the friendly, the in- 
scrutable ! 


Write Today 


Write today for the booklet which will help 
you with your plans. Learn how you can 
make this wonderful trip via Hawaii— 
Paradise of the Pacific. Learn about the 
great Government ships. Send the blank today! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Division Washington, D. C. 
P. M. 92473 


Please send without obligation the U.S. Government 
Booklet giving information regarding U. S. Government 
ships. 1 am considering a trip to The Orient 0), 
Europe (J, South America (1). 1 would travel Ist class 
O, 2a O, 34 0. 


If 1 go date will be about 


My Name___ eee 


Street No. or R. F. D. 


Town 


State 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Sq. 
New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


| 


sailing May 17 | 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
“You don’t mean to say,”’ I says to Miss 
Sheehan, who had come down from the 
dispatcher’s desk on account that I had 


| signaled her—‘“‘ you don’t mean to say that 


that bird has been to a fortune teller’s 


| again and has learnt that his place is going 


99? 


to be robbed another time? 
“You’ve said it, Little Bright Eyes,” 
says Miss Sheehan. ‘‘But here comes the 
boss; maybe he’ll give us the dee-tails.”’ 
And Jones comes up looking as solemn 
as a life-insurance agent when he starts 
to tell you why you had ought to take out 


| a policy. 


in. 


“. ORIENT | 


“Miss Malone,” he says, “‘779 was just 

He’s looking for another big robbery 
tonight, so I wish you’d keep an eye on his 
alarm. Report even a ring down.” 

“No fear, Mr. Jones,’ I says, ‘‘I’ll let 
you know if his needle as much as shim- 
mies. But what I’d like to know is,’ I says, 
“why don’t he hire a guard and give us 
all a rest?” 

“‘He says that’s our business,” says Mr. 
Jones, “‘but I told him the company wasn’t 
in business for its health any more than he 
was.” 

“You've said it,” I says. “‘But I should 
’a’ hoped one lesson would ’a’ been enough 
for the old bird.” 

“There are some folks,’”’ says Mr. Jones, 
“‘who never seem to benefit by experience.” 

“You've said it,’”’ I says. 

About fifteen minutes later the boss got 
a call on the outside phone and I could tell 
he was talking to the wire chief. 

“TWverything O. K. then,” he says. ‘‘Well, 
we won’t let any alarm get away from us 
tonight.” 

A few minutes after that the sub called 
in on the switchboard to close. The needle 
registered O. K., and in less than two min- 
utes he was outta the place and the alarm 
set for the night. I spent most of my time 
after that until eleven standing in front of 
Case Seven and watching Number 779. 
Mr. Jones must ’a’ spoke to the super- 
visor, for she never hollered at me to start 
testing, and I never let that galvo out of 
my sight. She never moved the hundredth 
part of an inch the whole time. 

When the night girls come on I told ’em 
about the old bird’s coming in again, and 
they said they’d take turns keeping an eye 
on Number 779’s alarm all night. 

Well, the next day when I come on I 
hadn’t to look only once at Mr. Jones’ face 
to get a line on what had happened. He 
looked up from his desk when I come in 
the operating room and then looked down 
again, no smile nor nothing. It was like he 
said to me: ‘‘That there cuckoo bird has 
been robbed again and it’s getting to be a 
little too mystery-ious to be funny, Miss 
Malone.”’ You could ’a’ knocked me over 
with a toy balloon. I felt like a stove that 
has had its ashes shook out. I must ’a’ 
stood right where I was for a minute, then 
I walked on down past Miss Carroll’s, the 
head supervisor’s, desk. 

“Miss Malone,” she says, like the words 
would break on her lips, they was that 
crisp—‘‘Miss Malone, 779 was robbed 
again last night.” 

“What!”’ says I, but that weak it sounded 
like I was passin’ a remark on the weather. 

““A very strange case, Miss Malone,” 
says Miss Carroll. 

““You’ve said it,’ I says, that faint I 
could ’a’ dropped. 

But she didn’t say nothing more, and I 
went on to the cloakroom. Maybe you got 
aline on how I felt? And the next few days 
didn’t ease things up none. Jones went 
around with a face like it had been wrung 
through a wringer and put through crooked. 
It seems the company investigators had 
reported everything to be like the sub had 
claimed on the first robbery. The dresses 
was there one night and the next morning 
they was gone, and there wasn’t a thing 
the matter with the wiring nor the instru- 
ments. It looked like witchcraft, one of 
’em said, or—well, the Salem Company had 
caught crooks before in their employ. It 
seems the sub himself had told ’em it was 
the only way he could figure it out. And 
here the thing had happened a second 


| time! Maybe it didn’t look pretty bad for 
| me—me and Steve McMahon—if they 


knew what we did! About Joe and all, I 
mean. There wasn’t once during the day 
when Mr. Jones or a supervisor passed 
behind me, that I didn’t think ‘Here it 
comes, Sarah Malone! Look out for a hand 
on your shoulder!”’ 

But nothing happened and not a word 
was said to me. Even the girls didn’t talk 
about it. Maybe they was told not to, I 
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don’t know. I didn’t get a chance to see 
Steve none until our date on Friday night. 
He met me like before and we went down- 
town on the Subway. This time we went to 
the Rivoli, but I forget what the picture 
was. We was both that nervous it seemed 
like we couldn’t look each other in the face. 

Then on the way home he says to me, 
quiet-like, he says, ‘‘What do you bet, 
Sarah, that I ain’t being followed?” 

“Followed?” I says. ‘Steve, what do 
you mean?” Like I didn’t know! 

“Tt ain’t no use for you and me to kid 
each other along,” he says; ‘‘there’s Joe.’ 

“Well, and what if there is—Joe?”’ I 
says. 
““You wasn’t there,’ he says, ‘‘when the 
sub come in the next morning after the 
second one.” 

“No,” I says. 

‘He says to Jones, he says, ‘A fine damn 
company,’ he says. ‘Twice I come to this 
office and say I have valuable stock, and 
the next morning, where is it? Yah, yah,’ 
he says ‘a fine business, a fine lot of crooks 
you have here!’” 

“He didn’t!” I says. 

“But they’ll have to go some to get 
anything on me,” Steve says, ‘‘though 
they might fire me, just on suspicion.” 

“Oh,” I says, ‘“‘they couldn’t find any- 
thing on you,’ I says. 

“You think so, Sarah?’”’ he says. Then 
he cocks his head on one side and looks at 
me—and smiles. 

Of course there was a minute there I 
couldn’t think of nothing. My heart was 
playing peekaboo around my ribs and I 
just set, looking silly; I guess. Steve 
reaches out his hand and squeezes mine 
good and hard once, then he sets back in 
his seat and looks suddenly solemn. 

“Ye-uh,” he says, “it gets me. I went 
over the whole place, and there wasn’t a 
thing as I could see, not a chance to get 
away with something ’thout our getting a 
alarm. I tapped every foot of floor and 
wall that wasn’t wired to see if they could 
’a’ cut through, and not a chance.” 

“Not one thing queer or phony look- 
ing?” I says, calm and interested-like, just 
to show him I was still in my right mind, 
if he had squeezed my hand. 

“Not a thing,’ he says. 

“That’s queer,’’ I says. 

“‘Queer is right,’’ he says. 

We made a date for my next night off, 
but I didn’t know when it would be, seeing 
as how the next month’s schedule wasn’t 
up yet, but I thought it would be a Sun- 
day. We didn’t talk no more about the 
robbery, I remember that. What we did 
talk about wouldn’t interest nobody but 
ourselves, though like a fool I had to spill 
it all to Nora when I got home, she being 
so stirred up about the robbery and all, 
and kept rubbing it in that she thought 
it was Steve McMahon all right, for like 
father like son, though they was only cous- 
ins, like I told you. 

“T suppose,”’ she says, real sarcastic— 
“‘T suppose you let him kiss you good night.” 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘and if I did there’s 
nobody going to catch nothing but me.” 

“Go ahead,”’ she says, ‘‘and marry him. 
He’ll be took away from you soon enough,” 
she says, ‘“‘and that’ll be some consolation, 
when they put him in the pen along with 
his cousin.” 

““Don’t mention them two in the same 
breath,”’ I says, ‘“‘Nora Malone, if you ex- 
pect me to breathe the same air as you.” 

Then she cried and so did I. You know 
how it is. 

Every day seemed like a week down to 
the office. Then one evening just at the 
same time, around 7:45, in comes Mister 
Sub Number 779. I got up the room as far 
as I could so as to be near Jones’ desk and 
hear what the old boy had to say. And 
will you believe it, he was handing out the 
same old lingo! Had another line in and 
wanted the company to provide a special 
guard free of charge. Say, I wanted to 
volunteer myself, if Mr. Jones would ’a’ 
let me off. 

“Well, Mr. Caven,”’ says Jones, ‘I’m 
going to do like you ask this time, though 
it’s strictly contrary to the rules o’ the 
company. It’s going to come outta my 
pocket, but this thing has got on my nerves 
and it means more to me just now that 
your place ain’t robbed than it does to you 
maybe.” 

“Now, now, you mustn’t say that,”’ says 
779, rubbing his hands. ‘“‘I go into bank- 
ruptey sure if there happens again a rob- 
bery, what with the insurance company 
holding back payments and the money I 
lose from sales.” 


Mare; 


“Well, I’m telling you,” 
reaching for the phone, «thet | 
guard set on your place tonigh; 
see what happens.” fax, 

“Gut!” says old 779. “A 
that is vat you are, Mr. Jones,” 

“Keep the change,” says Jon 
I want you to understand is, tha 
this myself. The company ain’t 
have no authority to provide a 
with a special guard when he wo 
it, and the sub’s alarm is O.K,” 

“But if my place is robbed? 
old bird. % 

“Well, rules is rules,” says | 
looking foolish, too, like he kn 
has something on his side. “W 
and we got to abide by ’em. Bui 
this myself, personally, tonight, 
ticularly strange case and there’s 
here we don’t understand.” 

“T’ll say,”’ says the sub, “it’s 
tell the world already that.” — 

And he went out, rolling his 
heavin’ those fat shoulders of hi 

‘Well, o’ course you can gues 
place wasn’t robbed that night 
nights Jones sent a guard, whi. 
for out o’ his own pocket, and { 
as much as lamp a crook an 
the premises. : 

Old 779 kept coming in every 
patting Jones on the back and» 
what a prince he was, and the 
night Jones struck. We was al 
you bet, to hear what we cov 
tended like I had something tos 
Sheehan and was standing up ak 
dispatcher’s desk. Steve MeM 
out 0’ his office and stood in the 
o’ waiting-like. 

“No guard tonight,” says J 
779 come in_ 

“No guard tonight?”’ says 7 
was told the last train has went 

“‘That’s what I says,’ says 
spent a week’s salary already.” 

“But just one more night, 


Jones,’”’ says 779. ‘‘Tomorro 

them all off. Just one more nigt 
“No,” says Jones, “I told yi 

time I was doing it for my own 

yours, and now I gotta quit—fi 

sake.”’ 

gnu Jones, please, just toni 


“There’s no use arguing with’ 


“But just one more night, 
play the boob,” 
“Say, see here,’’ says Mr. Je 
don’t you go down there { 
own place if you’re so darned 
so darned afraid of spending you 
says Mr. Jones. { 
“Me!” says 779. “I ain’t ge 
says he, looking kind o’ foolish. 
“Well, we’ll loan you one. Ho 
says Mr. Jones. 
“Mr. Jones, you like your li 
says 779. “I got my wife and, 
to think of.” 
“All right,”’ says Mr. Jones, ‘: 
lookout. Steve,’ he says to the’ 
“if you got them reports ready) 
look ’em over now.” | 
779 stood watching him for a! 
an old crow with its head on ons 
“So firm you are in your 
Jones?” | 
“‘Firmer’n hell,’’ says Mr. , 
was getting sore, as we could all: 
The old bird just turned al 
went out with his shoulders hu! 
and his head down between th 
was cold, muttering to himself 
ing his hands in front of him. 
“Old fool,’ says Jones whi 


gone, “I hope I’ve seen the last 
“Fool is right,” I says, “and | 
“You've said it,” says Jon) 
don’t look at me. i 
Steve come out o’ his room ¥ 
ports in his hands and went pas 
desk. He had a kinda queer | 
eyes. He didn’t look at me Wy 
“Going home now, Steve?” § 
“Ye-uh,” says Steve. 9, 
All at once, I can’t explain it) 
a hunch it wouldn’t do to let 77 
unguarded that night. For if an! 
to happen, well, there was Ste) 
with a relative in the pen. I fel! 
to speak to Steve and tell 
thought. When he went past mé 
his office, for his coat, I guess, 
up behind him and followed 
didn’t care if Jones and Miss SI? 
(Continued on Page 5: 
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d Il Years — 


a profit maker 


_New York Transfer company (now 
40 Pierce-Arrows) bought a Pierce- 
uck. In eleven years of service it cov- 
wundred thousand miles. The company 
{replace this veteran with an even more 
id economical dual-valve Pierce-Arrow. 
osed of the old truck at a sum which 
da depreciation of only 6 per cent a 
-old truck is now earning dividends for 
ger . . . . Such records as this are not 
when you recall that 44 of the first 50 
vow Trucks built are still in service.* 
snore than $100,000,000.00 worth of 
“OW Trucks have been built and sold. 
{c where you are located, no matter 
raflic or roads may be, no matter what 
,aterial or merchandise you wish to 
{we can give you exact information on 


‘ow costs under your particular haul- r 6 | . 
ions. 


CE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY HE AVY DULY MOTOR TRUCKS 


Buffalo, New York 


| 
. 

‘ls Pierce-Arrow Trucks built in 1911, two are retired from service; 
| 
} 
| 


ited for; and two were destroyed by fire. 


We recent photograph of the 
v year-old Pierce-Arrow Truck 
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the use of 


COPPER STEE 


it. Truscon 
Basement Windows 


Anew window for 
the restof the house 


i 


Beautiful and permanent. Economically 
priced because made in standard sizes. 
Furnished in single, double or multiple 
units. For use in living and dining rooms, 
sun parlors, sleeping porches, bedrooms, 
halls, etc. Write for literature and prices. 


‘storm outside. 


ruscon Copper Steel 
Standard asements 


This modern basement is bright, 
cheerful and secure, in spite of the 
Truscon Copper 
Steel Basement Windows give 
double daylight. They never leak, 
stick nor need repairs. They are 
always easy to open and close and 
lock automatically. 


As an added feature, these popular 
Truscon Basement Windows are 
now made of copper steel, the metal 
that resistscorrosion. Itssuperiority 
has been proved by extensive tests 
conducted by leading authorities. 


All this you get without increase of 
price; in fact Truscon Copper Steel 
Basement Windows ordinarily cost 
as little as wood; and on the basis 
of daylight area, cost a third less. 


These trim, attractive windows are 
now used in thousands of modern 
homes and apartments, large and 
small. For sale by dealers every- 
where. Ask your dealer; if he 
doesn’t have them, write us. 


TRUSCON COPPER STEEL BASEMENT WINDOWS 
PRICE 


in U.S.A. $4.30 cree 4.70 cid 
TRUSCON STEEL -COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U. S. A. 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For address see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 


For Sale by Lumber, Hardware and Building Supply Dealers 
LOOK FOR THE NAME ¢TRUSEON ¢ IN RAISED LETTERS ON EACH WINDOW 


TR 


U 


COPPER STEEL 
_ YY BASEMENT WINDOWS 


SCON 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
everyone in the front office saw me. Some- 
thing just pulled me along. I expected any 
minute to hear the supervisor holler out, 
but she didn’t. Maybe she didn’t see me. 
Steve turned around when he heard me 
come in. He stood and looked at me with- 
out a word, too struck dumb to speak, I 
guess, to see me followin’ him like that 
before everybody. 

“Listen, Steve,’ I says. 

‘Spill it, Sarah,’ he says. 

“You and me has got to do something,” 
I says. ‘‘We gotta guard that 779 place 
tonight, if nobody else will.’”’ 

“We?” he says, and smiles. 

“Yes, we; l says. “IL ain’t joking, 
Something tells me if we don’t it’s going 
to be robbed again tonight—sure!”’ 

‘Well, that’s strange,” he says; “‘that’s 
just what I been thinking.”’ E 

“Oh,” says I. ‘So you will! Let’s talk 
quick, ’cause I got to get out o’ here before 
the whole office comes in to see what’s up.” 


“Sorry, Sarah,” he says, “but I don’t: 


think I can. I got a date.” 

Something come up in my throat and 
stuck there, but I gulped it down. 

“You—gotta break it,’”’ I says. 

“We should worry, Sarah. It’s the com- 
pany’s business,’”’ he says. 

“No, it ain’t—not now,’ I says. ‘“‘It’s 
our business, if we want to stay with the 
company.” 

“Well, what do you want?” says he. 

“T want you to go over now and stand 
guard around there until I come over at 
eleven. You can tell if anybody gets in the 
building or comes out.” 

““Oh,”’ says he, “‘so I can.” 

‘And if you want to go home after I get 
there—why, you can.” 

“Oh, I can?” he says, and stands there 
and smiles at me. 

“Quick,’”’ I says, “‘say yes. I hear some- 
body coming.” 

“Yes, I hear somebody coming,”’ he says. 

“Silly!” I says. 

Then Mr. Jones come in. 

“Say, Steve ” He stopped like he 
had waked up sudden and found himself 
in church or somewhere. ‘‘ You here, Miss 
Malone?”’ he says. 

“Yes,’’ I says, “but I’m going.” And 
with that I walked around him and out the 
door. 

The girls all giggled when I come out, 
but I just looked at them like I pitied ’em. 

“Begin testing your boards, please,” 
hollers the supervisor. 

Then Steve comes out with Mr. Jones, 
and Mr. Jones goes to his desk and Steve 
goes out the door. He kinda put his hand 
up to his collar just before he goes out like 
it might be a signal, but I couldn’t be sure. 
Then the supervisor hollers again, and I 
begin testing my boards. 

When it was eleven I didn’t waste no 
time stamping off my time and getting my 
hat and coat outta the locker. It was warm 
for March, but I kept shivering like some- 
body was tickling my back with an icicle 
all the time I was beating it down the 
stairs. 

It was only two blocks off, down the 
street and around a corner to the sub’s 
premises—his place was the sixth floor of a 
building on the corner—but I figured that 
it wasn’t going to be no Sunday picnic to 
stalk around a building like that in the 
dark and all alone if Steve hadn’t ’a’ gone 
there like I asked him. It’s all right to see 
yourself doing some o’ them dare-devil 
girl-detective stunts when you're sitting in 
a padded seat at the movies, but, believe 
me, I’d rather pay thirty cents and see 
somebody else doing ’em any time. 

I passed the company car standing out 
in front and was tearing along with my 
head down on account of a wind, when 
somebody took a hold o’ my arm by the 
elbow. 

“What you entered for, the one-hundred- 
yard dash?” says a voice in my ear. 

It was Steve! 

“Say,” I says, “it’s a good thing for you 
that the wind has my arms pinned down or 
you might ’a’ got one in the eye, taking a 
hold o’ my arm sudden like that.’’ 

“Well, slow up,” he says; ‘‘we ain’t 
a-going to a fire.”’ 

- “*What did you come away for?” I says. 

“To meet you,”’ he says. 

“Did you see anybody?” I says. 

“Nary a bird,” he says. 

“Well, for all we know he may be going 
in now,” I says. 

“Who?” says he. ‘‘Where?”’ 

“The crook,’ I says, ‘‘o’ course, in 
779’s place.” 


¢ 


2 


“To be sure,”’ he — 
goes now,” he says, pinchin’ 
holding me down to a stand; 

“Where?” I says. , 

“Down the street. There 
on the corner,” he says. | 

I looked across and dow 
little way. There was a té| 
dark, and a automobile wit 
down around the sides we} 
front of it. While we stood t 
out and went up and stooc 
the door and then went in. 

“Looks like a sub to me,’ 
has the keys to the buildin 

“Prob’ly is,” says Steve: 


“Still,” I says, “a eroo) 
keys.” ‘ 
“Spoke like a born deb 
Steve. 
‘“‘Let’s watch a while,” I \ 
when he comesout.” 
“T can stand the draft if: 
Steve. . | 
We crossed the street and 
779’s building, where the ap 
waiting with nobody in it. | 
“Might as well wait in tl 
any,” says Steve, “‘seeing as) 
convenient.” 
“Why not?” says I. 3} 
So we stood there and wai 
part o’ the building. A ¢@ 
to-eleven operators went by) 
to the L, but they didn’t ; 
reason that we saw them firs 
back in the doorway. 
“T don’t know how you fe’ 
after we been standing tl 
seemed like an hour or moi 
pretty foolish.” r 
“Foolish is right,’ I says, | 
feel foolisher if we went hog 
out tomorrow that the 


” “ 
. 


iy 
ever he is,’”’ says Steve, “ar 
we could walk around and 
ercise so as to keep warm.” | 

“We might go inside if th] 
the door unlocked,”’ I says. | 

And with that I goes ove 
door. It opens up so easy itp 
body was pushing it from 
But it was all dark and Stevi 
there like we was crooks 
breathing soft and listening. 

“T see the elevator,” says) 
stairway must be over beyo 

“‘Come on,’ I says. ij 
bird coming down we can t 
looking for our uncle, the 
maybe we was in the wrongit 

“All right,” says Steve. 
o’ my hand, but we better bt 
hear him coming.” 

We shuffled along like wv 
to a funeral blues, and preti: 
around the elevator shaft ‘« 
stairs. 

“Hush,” says I. ‘There’ 

“‘Tt must be high up,”’ says! 
ain’t very darned much oft 
here.” 

“‘Maybe it’s the sixth floo! 
clutched him like he was a vi 
my feet had got off bottom. 

“Come on,” says Steve, 1 
his teeth. 

We took one step at a ‘T 


. 
A 
. 


across the landings and p 
figured as how we was on | 
and the light still farther up 

‘What do you bet,” I say! 
“it’s the sixth floor?” 

“T ain’t bettin’,” says Ste’ 
ibplsiee 

Well, we didn’t hurry nont 
step out now, ’count 0’ 
though we still went like we\ 
eggs. When we struck the fi 
seen for sure the light was in 
my heart was going that fa:] 
like a drum you could hear f) 

_“Easy!”’ says Steve in m; 
me to go on alone?” 

“Don’t you dare try it,” 
his arm a strangle hold. 

“Hush,” says Steve. 
that?” 

There was a rattle-rattle 
creak, like a mouse was S 
papers in a basket and gl\ 
every once in a while. 

““Come on,” I says. 

The last few steps we to 
expecting the ice to give W 
When we got to the top tl 


(Continued on 
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WETT Six is the only car of 
size and price built by a 
yer of high-grade sixes. Wise 
vers have endorsed it to the tune 
fyver 25,000 cars in its first 
«. For this amazing acceptance 
ye must be reasons all can ap- 
riate! To many, the mere fact 
) Paige reputation, engineering 
; workmanship are embodied in 
Jewett is conclusive. To you, 
ever, who have not yet veri- 
fen, we say: See these Paige- 
egned features in the Jewett for 
o4 before you buy any car! 
le we picture and tell the ad- 
a:ages of some of them. The 
eett dealer is the man who can 


jish final proof. Look him up. 


Ifty-Horsepower Motor 
_ Fills the Hood! 


‘ou don’t have to be an engineer 
) preciate Jewett’s exceptional pow- 
ast see how its motor fills the hood. 
( pare it with other cars in the same 
lj, As a matter of engineering fact no 
aivithin $200 of the Jewett price has 
1 tor of equal piston displacement— 
4 cubic inches. Its six cylinders, 
175 inches, deliver full fifty horse- 
o:r. Running at a moderate speed 
§ es longer life at lower upkeep than 
ig-speed motors. 


Power handles 
weight easily 


émple Power for Weight 
_ Gives Amazing 
Performance 


j)wer compared to weight deter- 
ae ormance. Easily thestrong 


ni 
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é which the weaker man can scarcely é 


lift. Just so the underpowered car must 
strain todo that which the amply pow- 
ered Jewett does easily. Accelerate, if 
you can, 5 to 25 miles in 7 seconds 
with any other car of Jewett’s size. 


Note the See how oil 
hollow sprays into 
crankshaft cylinder 


High-Pressure Oiling — 
2 Gallons a Minute 


There’s a big difference in oiling 
systems. Low-pressure oiling to engine 
main bearings is not to be compared 
with Jewett high-pressure oiling. The 
Jewett high-pressure, hollow crank- 
shaft system forces 2 gallons per 
minute to all main and connecting-rod 
bearings and sprays the entire internal 
mechanism. Metal never rubs metal— 
always a thin film of oil between. 
Smoothness and silence are particularly 
noticeable results of this ideal lubrica- 
tion. The continuous oil flow carries 
heat away from bearings, there is a re- 
markable absence of friction,and greater 
motor life at less upkeep expense is 
Jewett’s advantage over cars equipped 
with the circulating and splash system 
at pressures of 3 to 6 pounds. 


Rugged Construction 
Gives Endurance 


and Comfort 
Get it clearly in your mind that the 
Jewett is not a light-weight, lightly- 
built car. Mere << lightness’’ in itself 
is furthest from the Paige standard of 
sound engineering. Here is a frame full 
six inches deep, with correspondingly 


inforced by inbuilt corner braces in 
front and four sturdy cross members, 
which brace diagonally all points of 
strain. This staunch construction insures 
freedom from disalignment of mecha- 
nism, unlimited endurance, and substan- 
tial riding comfort. Jewett’s solidity and 
steadiness of road motion do much to 
make the long drive unfatiguing. Wo- 
men, especially, find their sense of cozy 
security in a really substantial car (the 
touring model weighs 2805 pounds), a 
source of continued satisfaction. 


Paige-Timken Axles— 
99.8% Dependable! 


It is important that a car of such 
power as the Jewett should have a 
thoroughly sound rear axle. Nothing 
but Paige-Timkens could possibly 
handle this power efficiently and en- 
duringly. We.checked up on the first 
20,000 Jewetts in use and found that 
only two-tenths of 1% had had any 
axle trouble at all—even including 
those due toaccidents. Extra tough steel 
makes possible a reasonably light- 
weight axle, and this reduced weight 
below the springs makes for easy riding. 


New Gear-Shifting Ease © 
from Paige-Type Clutch 


Jewett is the one car you literally do 
not learn to drive! Shift gears without 
pausing, or pause as long as you wish— 
you never ‘‘miss,’’ nor is there any 
clash. With the new Paige-type clutch, 
however fast you lift your foot you 
can neither stall the motor nor jerk the 
car. The reason?—a light-weight driven 
clutch member weighing only 314 
pounds has one-third the usual weight, 
and with one-third the momentum 
quickly adjusts itself to speed changes. 


Why Jewett Six Wins Wise Buyers 


Paige Engineering —Paige-built Quality —Big-Six Performance—at $995! 


& gives it an irresistible appeal to women. 


To the frailest it offers no driving diffi- 
culties whatever. 


All- Steel Universal Joints 
Oiled Once a Year 


You know the trouble and annoy- 
ance of trying to grease the universal 
joint. Usually it isn’t done—the mech- 
anism suffers instead. Here is a new 
type universal joint built of the finest 
steel —oiled, not greased— with sealed- 
in lubrication that is good for 15,000 
miles. Dast and dirt never enter; oil 
never escapes. Operates indefinitely 
without wear and therefore without 
the usual back-lash. Few features of 
the Paige-built Jewett are more prac- 
tically useful to the owner who de- 
mands untroubled service. 


Easy 
steering 


Ball-Bearing 
Steering Spindles Give 
Touch Guidance 


Easy steering is one of the most de- 
lightful features of Jewett performance. 
At eachend of the Paige-Timken front 
axle are ball-bearing steering spindles 
that respond to the slightest touch on 
the wheel. The old tension and strain 
of a ‘stiff wheel’’ are forgotten, and the 
frailest woman finds Jewett a pleasure 


to handle. i a 


Remember: the only car in its 
class built by makers of high- 
grade sixes! It gives you big-six 
performance, Paige-built quality, 


wide top flange. A unit of strength, re- 


JEW ETT 


A Thrifty Six Built by Paige 


handles the hundred-pound weight g 2 Jewett’s remarkable gear-shifting ease g at $995! 
fo} 


/ 


Special Touring $1150 
Special Coupe $1595 
Special Sedan $1665 

Prices f. o. b. Factory 
Tax Extra 


Touring $995 
Roadster $995 
Coupe $1445 
Sedan $1465 


(292) 
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duces 
tery trouble. 
owner—or one of the 3500 
Vesta Service Stations. 
_Vesta Battery Corporation, 
Chicago. 


# is to talk with Ves 
owners. 
of thousands of them ans 
battery service they et 
uniformly excellent: 

part y to the fact that 


RAGE BATTERY 
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& NE good way to under- | y 
#. stand the advantages/ 


of Vesta constructio 


There are hundreds 
‘the 


the chances for bat- 
Ask a Vesta 


The 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
burning just over us, and around the 
corner and down the hall we could hear 
somebody breathing like they was being 
mighty careful about something too. We 
leaned forward and stretched our necks 


until I could hear ’em crack. I think we | 


saw around at the same time, for Steve 
grabbed me and I grabbed him. We had 
caught the crook red-handed all right. He 
was standing on a ladder before the door of 
779’s place monkeying with the transom. 
Steve’s fingers dug my arm till I thought 
I’d have to scream, but I just bit my lip 
and squeezed hard back. 

The fellow on the ladder was a husky- 
looking bird from the back. He had an 
overcoat on that was turned up around the 
neck, and a hard-boiled hat. Down on the 
floor of the ladder was a big white sheet 
spread out. While we was looking he took 
something that looked like a cup made out 
o’ rubber from his pocket and pressed it, 
upside down, hard against the glass of the 
transom near the top. Then he just took 
and pulled on it, careful and yet easy-like— 
it was like the rubber had stuck to the 
glass—and the whole glass of the transom 
come out in his hands. ‘“‘Pretty neat,’’ I 
says to myself, ‘“‘but does that bird think 
he can squeeze through between two of 
them wired slats?” 

Just then Steve pushes me back so hard 
I almost falls down the stairs, and I could 
hear the crook coming down the ladder. It 
was like Steve and me had no control of 
our feet. We just stood staring at the wall 
in front of us and waiting for the big bird 
to come down along the hall and catch us 
there. Well, maybe it was only a minute, 
but it seemed like the Fourth of July had 
come and gone when we heard him climb- 
ing up the ladder again. They was the same 
creak-creak and rattle-rattle we had heard 
when we come up the stairs. Pretty soon 
we both stretches out our necks again and 
leans over like we was going to take a slow 
dive. O’ course the crook had had to get 
rid o’ the transom glass. It was laying 
along the wall and he was back up the 
ladder. But this time he had a long pole in 
his hand. The other end reached clear 
down the hall as far as we could see. 

“‘Fishing!’’ I says to myself, like I had 
been under water and just come up. ‘“‘So 
that’s how!” 

He was fastening what looked like a 
large-sized hook, maybe a foot long, on the 
end of the pole, and then he began to feed 
it through between the slats of the transom. 
We just watched that length of pole paying 
in like it was going after whale, and never 
moved. 

“‘Pretty swell,’ I says to myself, “if you 
know where the stuff is, but if you don’t 
you might as well be fishing for trout in a 
duck pond—you have to be a born fisher- 
man to enjoy it,’”’ I says. 

Then I pinches Steve and motions that 
we beat it. The pole was making kind of a 
racket now, like it was hitting things in- 
side, so we sprints down the stairs as fast 
as we can and makes no noise to speak of. 

When we gets to the hall below I says 
to Steve, still whispering, ‘‘ You stay here 
and I’ll go over to the office for a coupla 
guards. They can take him red-handed.” 

“Righto,” says Steve. ‘‘But make it 
snappy; I’m not in the heavyweight class.”’ 

“And, Steve,” I says, “‘while I think of 
it, what’s that date you had for tonight? 
You know.” 

“Date?” says Steve. “Oh,” he says. 
“Tt was my mother; she’s sick. But it’s 
all right; I phoned her.” 

“Oh!” I says, but it was like something 
had broke up inside. 

Believe me, I went down them stairs 
faster’n we come up. When I got out on 
the street I beat it like they was red In- 
dians on my trail. I had a clear road, ’cause 


March 


the street was empty, there } 
out at that hour but crooks, y 
few cops. When I got to oy 
that winded it didn’t seem { 
climb the stairs, and after ¢ 
to, ’cause just as I got ther 
coupla inspectors coming ou 
opened up above and Mr. J 
head out to call to them, ’¢ea 
the wrong address. 

“Hey, Mr. Jones!” I say 
loud as I could. ‘‘Send a 
over to 779. The crook is on 

“What!” says he. “Is ¢ 
lone?” ; 

“That’s me,”’ I says. “M 
so as we'll catch him with th 

“Hey!” hollers Mr. Jon 
his head like it was jerkec 
“Two good men for a re ic 

Well, the inspectors wa 
street looking sore cause t 
and are going to mend a 
earning a hundred bucks’ b 
ing a thief, and pretty soon t 
comes hellitylarrup down t 
the boss with em! 

“Rules is rules,’”’ he says, 
ought to leave the office, 
rules at a time like this. 
into our tin lizzie waitin: 
hauls me in with him an 

Say, that Salem Bevel 
never made a faster run! 
where I started from before 
real long breath. The doo: 
locked and we’ beat it up 
quiet as we could. I had to 
but not much, and when 
top, there was Steve still wate 
reel wasn’t half over. He 
come easy and have a good le 
sport was spoiled. 

Well, the men and me and | jon 
up and looks around the ! 
thought they would all melt dc 
heap, they was that struck dum 
up on the sheet at the foot of tl! 
was a heap of silk dresses, and th 
the ladder was just bringing anol 
through the transom. .. 

He was puffing and blowi 
landin’ a flock o’ whales. Y 
*em through, Jones nudges th 
they steps out casual-like and pal 
guns. 

“Hands up!”’ they says. 

Well, the pole falls down and he 
the ladder and the dresses drips all 
place. The crook has raised his hi 
quick you’d o’ thought _ 

Ww 


ing it. 
“Turn around and come 
the guards, cold and businesslike. 
Well, the bird turns around, hi 
mixed up in the dresses, so he do 
and painful, and starts to come di 
“Holy Jumping Joseph!” 
“I’m a son of a gun!” says ] 
“Cuckoo is right,” I says. | 
It was the sub hinsel old 1 
looks at us kinda foolish co: 
ladder, but he never says a wo 
“You’re cuckoo but cute,” 
Jones, ‘‘I’ll say that for you.” 
“He wants to eat his pie and 
too,” I says, thinking of the insura 
ing to him. 2 
“Well, I guess this particular 
give him in-di-ges-tion this time,” 
Jones. 
Well, the guards took him off t¢ 
from the police what happens t 
that cuckoo he robs himself, 2 
me and Steve he was going to 
heads of the firm heard of 
service and bravery and all th 
just so they heard o’ that an 1d nc 
it'd be all right. And they ce 
’cause we're both still wor 
company. 


tere may be 
- Coal Mine in 


\ 


E only kind of mining most of us do 
|when we dig down in our pockets for 
ice. We are so concerned about con- 
; at the mines, a thousand miles 
\ that we overlook the coal mine in our 
llars. 

‘ow this simple suggestion about your 
‘ig system and you'll be “‘finding”’ coal 
¥gular mine of it in your own cellar. 


'A covered heating system 
| is a rich vein 
cer the heater and pipes, and you “un- 
2’ tons of coal. You save most of the 
tcaused by bare heated surfaces. Is it 
| Sage Just consider this fact: every 
foot of uncovered heating pipe radi- 
}s much heat as a square foot of radi- 
“arface. Most of this heat is wasted 
4jé it is not radiated or set free where 
eed heat— upstairs. 
It is why it pays so quickly when you 
€ dare pipes—or re-cover ragged ones— 
1n efficient insulation. 
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your own cellar 


Improved Asbestocel prevents heat from 
getting out at the wrong place. It helps to 
keep your upstairs rooms comfortable. It 
makes coal go further—which means you'll 
use lesscoaltodothesamejob. Allthisit does 
so successfully because of its construction 
feature, the crisscross corrugations. They 
prevent moving air from carrying off heat. 


Here is how you can make sure of getting 
Improved Asbestocel. Look for the Red 
Band on the inside end of each length. 


There is plenty of cold weather ahead this 
season. Have your plumbing and heating 
contractor apply Improved Asbestocel right 
away. Develop the coal mine in your cellar. 
The booklet ‘‘Bare Pipes Waste Fuel”’ tells 
of other means for working that coal mine 
of yours besides covering pipes. Don’t delay 
getting it. You will be the gainer for it. Mail 
the coupon today. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd:, Toronto 


JHNS-MANVILLE 
Improved 
Asbestoce 


Where to 
Astestocel 


The same people who re- 
pair your furnace and piping 
will install Improved Asbesto- 
cel for you. Plumbers, steam- 
fitters, sheet metal workers 
and ventilating concerns all 
over the country apply it. 


— and how 


Mail the coupon below to 
your heating man, or to us 


Please havemy heat- 
/ ing plant inspected. I 

want to know how Im- 
Ye: proved Asbestocel can help 
/ it to do a better job. Also 
“7 send me the booklet, ‘‘Bare 
7 Pipes Waste Fuel.” 
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The Allen A Hint toward 


Comfort in Summer Underwear 


HICH do you like best — knitted or muslin under- 
wear? 


It may surprise you to know that one kind is just as 
comfortable as the other —if it is made right. 


Buy a suit or two of Allen A in the style you have . 
been wearing. 
You'll like it—the way it is made by Allen A. 


The reputation of Allen A is for style that wears. 


Every Suit of Allen A Knit 
Underwear is spring needle knit. 
That is what gives it the stretch 
that comes back. 


seep 
: Se / 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Makers of Allen A Hosiery for All the Family 
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BY ThE BOARD 


(Continued from Page 7) 


When Mr. Jones appeared through a 
small side door I perceived him with a dis- 
tinct sensation of pleasure, for I felt that 
he gave me an opportunity for self-assertion. 
Mr. Jones also was old. Though his hair 
was untouched by time, it was thin and 
lusterless. His figure was slight, and his 
face, which was pale, had a vague, peering 
look. He must have been under the ban 
of the old gentleman’s displeasure, for he 
had a cigarette drooping from the corner of 
his mouth, the sight of which gave me an 
avid interest. Mr. Jones could talk with- 
out removing that cigarette. Its burning 
end would only move fitfully to the play of 
his lips, and gave his words an added empha- 
sis. Nor was this all that I admired in Mr. 
Jones. In spite of his age, he was careful of 
his appearance. 

His shoes, of a faultless polish, peeped out 
from pearl gray spats. The crease of his 
trousers was a perfect, even line. He wore 
a waistcoat with a pattern on it, and a tie 
with spots. He was an arresting and com- 
petent sight as he entered the customers’ 
room with his noiseless, ambling tread and 
paused to stare dreamily at the numbers 
and the letters. 

“Up two on Ontario,” said the watcher 
by the ticker. 

“Hurry it up, boy,” said Mr. Jones. 

Alive to my social obligations, I moved 
toward Mr. Jones, fixing my features with 
just the proper smile of condescension. 

“Hi, Mr. Jones,”’ I said. 

“Hi,” said Mr. Jones with a marked lack 
of enthusiasm. 

Though it was not becoming of him to 
address me in such a manner, I strove to 
overlook it; and summoning what knowl- 
edge I had gained from our popular period- 
icals on the habits of the street, I went 
further with my remarks. 

“How is the list reacting?’’ I inquired. 

With cigarette hanging motionless and 
downward, Mr. Jones regarded me for a 
little time in his dim, vague way before 
replying. 

“T don’t know how you feel about it,” 
said Mr. Jones, ‘‘but I should say they 
were moving.” 

I looked at the board with cold, judicial 
experience, and moved my cigarette toward 
the corner of my mouth. 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘there certainly is a 
trend.” 

Mr. Jones contented himself with look- 
ing at me dimly again, and then up at the 
ceiling. 

“Mr. Jones,’ I said, ‘‘I have a feeling 
that I should like to buy something. I— 
I shouldn’t wonder if a little excitement 
would do me good.”’ 

Mr. Jones winked rapidly as though the 
smoke from his cigarette troubled his eyes, 
and started as though aroused from slumber. 

“Do I understand you came here for 
that?” he inquired. 

“Just thinking of it,’’ I amended. “I 
happen to have some funds on hand.” 

“Look here,’”’ said Mr. Jones, seemingly 
stirred by some new thought, ‘“‘does your 
father know you’re in here?” 

Had he said it gently, I should only have 
felt hurt; but Mr. Jones’ voice broke the 
lull in a disconcerting way. Several old 
gentlemen turned languidly in their leather 
seats and regarded me with the same curi- 
osity the Roman senators might have dis- 
played toward the invading barbarians 
who once broke their meditation. I was 
disconcerted. I was even blushing, not 
from any gaucheness, but rather from sheer 
surprise. But I remembered to keep my 
poise, and even to administer deserved re- 
buke in a stately fashion. I removed my 
cigarette and expanded my chest. 

“Mr. Jones,” I inquired, ‘‘do you gener- 
ally ask your clients if their fathers know 
they’re here?”’ 

I rather fancied my reply, as I fancied 
the way I said it; not blusteringly, but 
simply in cool, cynical amusement, as be- 
came a gentleman. Mr. Jones also re- 
moved his cigarette. 

“T suppose he wants you to invest the 
family funds,”’ he said in a colorless voice. 

“Mr. Jones ” T began more sternly. 
Then I was forced to stop, for Mr. Jones 
had laid a hand on my shoulder. 

“Come, come, my boy,” said Mr. Jones. 
“T’m perfectly glad to have you here; but 
I’m busy—don’t you see? And the board 
room isn’t a place for a boy. 
around here long enough, and keep think- 
ing about it, you may actually go and do 


If you stay 


something you’d hate y 
wards. You might bu 
margin. You might get yc 
of fool ideas. Don’t thin 
I only know your father 
It was hard to do w 


while Mr. Jones patted m 
““You’re wrong there 
swered. ‘‘It’s just exact 
like.” 
Mr. Jones put his ciga 
mouth and blew a t 
through his nostrils, a 
that I had heard bef 
“‘T don’t know what 
dubiously; ‘“‘but somet! 
every one of ’em; some 
civilization. They not o 
stand about anything bu 
to understand it.” 

I heard a grunt at my 
more old gentlemen i 
the board, and were 
stead. One of them, p: 
gold-rimmed_ spectac 
over his coat lapels, ¢ 


cough. 4 
““What’s the use in w 


firmer manner; but Mr. 
my interruption. 
“Here you are,” he 
“with a fresh complexion 
tion, with everything ton 
and yet you start right ot 
you'll be sorry for. Don’tt 
to stop you. I’m not trying 
a minute. It merely puzzles { 
makes you want to gamble?” 
“T’m not gambling,” I sai 
al simply want to invest my 11 
Mr. Jones sighed, and a sligh; 
disturbed his pale, impassive a 
but it quickly passed. Sl 
“Of course, you know bes! 
mitted more pleasantly. “I’m 
execute all clients’ orders. Y 
wanted to invest?” ' 
I replied in the only way com 
honor and dignity. ae) 
“Yes,” I said. 


Mr. Jones. = 
I nodded gravely, as I had 


taken my undaunted stand, I fe 
power, a feeling of full aug zt 


cation. I pulled my gray felt) 
farther over my eyes. Mr. Jon 
a little pad of paper. i 


“Don’t let my poor 
any longer,” he said. 
to buy?” , 

Even while I sought a 
for an apt and fitting res 
came like a message fron 

““A quarter more on Rt 
voice from the ticker. — 
ter—up a half 4 

“II guess I’ll buy F 

“Very well,’ said 
much?” 


- 


cigarette. 
could feel the stupen 
I was about to do. 
‘“As much as I can,” 
Mr. Jones’ cigarette © 
“How much money I 
inquired. a 
Though the romantic 
was dominating my th 
bered the amenities 
strove to suppress a 
“About five hundred 


clearly for everyone t ) 


. . 
Te 


I could readily see 1 
showed me in a new ligh’ 
ested Mr. Jones. 

“Now that’s a useful 
said. 

I disregarded his las 
the cool good breeding ¥ 
assumed by youth and gé 

(Continued on P 
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A . GOOD Horn is Safe : Insu : 


Congested traffic—blind corners— 
thoughtless children—preoccupied 
pedestrians—all these multiply the 
dangers that confront every motorist 
every day. 


From the time you leave home until 
you return, Klaxon is your most 
faithful guardian. Its powerful pene- 
trating and unmistakable note of 
warning prevents accident and 
changes chance to safety. 


When danger threatens, Klaxon 
always responds. Its complete 
dependability—and its unexcelled 


tah 


K12A 


$10 


The 12-A Klaxon has a deep, pow- 
erful, unmistakable note. Klaxon 
quality is scrupulously main- 
tained in this high-grade ball 
bearing model. 


——— | 
a € 
$7.50 
A new ball bearing model, built 
on the same principles as the 


Klaxon 12-A. Sturdy, dependable, 
powerful—a quality horn. 


K-5 
$5.50 


A small but powerful Klaxon, 
especially designed for Ford, 
Chevrolet, Maxwell, and other 
moderately priced cars. Although 
low in price, K-5 is a genuine 
Klaxon in tone and dependability. 


K3V R 

$ ae 
5.00 — 

A hand Klaxon with a vertical 

push rod, as carefully made as 

electrical Klaxons. It has a gen- 


uine, powerful Klaxon note. Fur- 
nished with horizontal rod also 


Other models 
$4.75 to $30.00 


efficiency—are the direct result of 
superior quality. Only the best ma- 
terials, the best workmanship and 
the most rigid tests can satisfy 
Klaxon standards. 


For Your Protection 


There is only one 
genuine Klaxon. You 
can identify it by the 
name plate shown 
above. To be sure you get the effective, 
individual Klaxon tone and Klaxon endur- 
ance insist on the Klaxon name plate. 


‘KLAXON - 8 wae 


Trane Mane REGISTERED 
Bae PAD. MAR 3I.1908-MAY 25.1909-MAY 3. aa 


Make your car safe today! Have 
your nearest dealer install a Klaxon 
horn at once! There is a type to 
fit your car—and the price is low. 


Newark. J.” 
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c The Standard Spark 
rine Plug of the World 


‘Why You Need 
, a Good Spark in\ 


Each Cylinder 


Very often, after costly repair bills are in- 
curred and various adjustments made it is 
found that if a thorough check of the igni- 
tion system had been made this expense 
could have been avoided. 


Incorrectly’ designed plugs cause poor 
performance. 


Old or worn-out plugs will cause a gradual 
loss of power until finally your engine does 
not pick-up and get away as it once did. 


With a new set of AC Spark Plugs you will 
observe an immediate improvement in 
performance and easier starting. 


AC’s are the plugs you should buy for the 
following reasons: 


They are standard equipment on Buick, 
Cadillac, Chandler, Chevrolet, Cleveland, 
Dodge Brothers, Dort, Durant, Essex, 
Hudson, Hupmobile, Jewett, LaFayette, 
Maxwell, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Paige, R&V Knight, Willys- 
Knight and more than three hundred 
others. 


The racing drivers, speed-boat pilots and 
aviators also use AC’s—the 1922 500-mile 
Indianapolis Race, the Gold Cup speed- 
boat event, the Pulitzer Trophy in avia- 
tion and most other contests were AC- 
equipped victories. 


These experts use AC’s because they have 
found them the best—for the same reason 
you will find AC’s the safest plugs to use. 


Ask your dealer for a set of AC’s today— 
accept no other kind. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


(Continued from Page 56) 

“How much of this—this thing that you 
call Pete can I buy? Please tellme quickly, 
Mr. Jones,’’ I said. 

“Margin?’’ Mr. Jones raised a pencil 
above his little pad, and only then did I 
give way to just indignation. 

“Mr. Jones,” I replied, “I can’t be 
bothered by these details.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Jones. “‘ Make out 
your check on the firm and I’ll buy you 
fifty shares—only you’d better not.” 

My pocket check book made a crisp, 
clean noise as I opened it. The scrolls, the 
letters and the very color of the paper made 
a surpassing appeal to the sense. The 
clean scratching of my fountain pen over 
the smooth surface had the exhilaration of 
some martial music. A thought had struck 
me which was so magnificent that my voice 
grew husky. 

“Fifty shares,” I said. “Why, every 
time this—this thing goes up one dollar I 
make fifty dollars.” 


Mr. Jones was moving toward the win- 


dow with the gold grating, expressionless 
and enigmatic. A head appeared behind 
the bars, and Mr. Jones pushed my check 
towards the head with a careless accuracy. 

“You’re right as far as you go,” said 
Mr. Jones; “but why not go further?” 

Nearly all the old gentlemen had turned 
around by now. I felt myself enmeshed in 
their dull, cold glances. My ardor cooled 
as it always did when confronted by listless 
age. 

“Let us do another mathematical prob- 
lem,”’ suggested Mr. Jones. “You tempo- 
rarily own fifty shares of this security; what 
will happen every time its value decreases 
one dollar?”’ 

“But,” I objected, “it can’t do that, 
ean it?” 

“There’s always the possibility,” said 
Mr. Jones. 

By some freak of aberration it had never 
occurred to me that matters might go in 
such a manner. The carpet felt less secure 
beneath my feet, but I knew full well it 
was too late to draw back. 

“Tn that case,’ I replied, “I hope I can 
lose like a gentleman.” 

I hope my voice did not sound thin as I 
said it, for now in the moment of after- 
thought my hair became moist over my 
forehead and I strove to repress a slight 
tremor in my knees. Among other things 
I had not considered was what the old 
gentleman might say, and then my musings 
on the subject were not wholly pleasant. 

I walked as carelessly as I might toward 
one of the leather armchairs. In front of 
me the board, with its curious devices, had 
become by some magic a living stage more 
full of suspense than a mystery melodrama. 
It made no difference that I did not know 
what it was all about. Now, at length, I 
could understand the main thing. The 
figures on the board not only went up but 
they also went down. On either side of me 
that row of ancient men sat immersed in 
smoke. It was natural that their capacity 
for emotion was dulled, yet still I envied 
their self-control. The man at the ticker 
still spoke in his clear, monotonous voice, 
and all the while the numbers were chang- 
ing. My eyes were glued on a special de- 
vice which Mr. Jones had shown me — 
PET COM 106. Suppose it should go to 
105 or 104. I puffed so rapidly on my 
cigarette that the smoke became painfully 
hot. I heard a passionless voice beside me. 
Mr. Jones was standing at my elbow. 

“Well,’”’ he said, “how do you like it?” 

“Splendid!’’ I answered as firmly as I 
might. 

“Well, well,’ said Mr. Jones. “Now 
you’re going to have a still better time. 
Here comes a quotation.” 

But I searcely heard him. That skillful 
attendant was moving to where my gaze 
was riveted. He was pulling at something 
in his belt. I could feel my heart beating 
high in my throat. His hand was moving 
toward PET COM. In spite of my best 
resolutions, I hitched forward hastily. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Jones, “how the money 
rolls in!” 

The number on the board had changed— 
PET COM 106%. I became conscious of 
a smell of burning cloth and brushed hastily 
at my vest, where a portion of my cigarette 
had fallen. I was trembling in a most un- 
expected fashion, but nevertheless I was 
happy. Triumph, vindication! For the 
first time I was tasting their joys. Yet I 
knew enough to be magnanimous in my 
victories, and not to give way to my enthu- 
siasms. I contented myself with looking 
up at Mr. Jones and smoothing my coat. 


Ma rch 


“Ah,” said Mr. Jones, “‘here 
For a second time I found m 
forward. I felt a bead of 
coursing toward my eye. Wh 
to brush it away I discovered ¢ 
hands were clasped tight together 
‘Another half,’”’ said Mr. Jone 
And sure enough the yn 
changed—PET COM 107. — 


my forehead, which was unnaj 
Though a desire for further gz 
ing a venal influence, I overe 
nations, and modestly consu 
watch which my mother had; 
morning. a 
“Well,” I said, “my sittin 
make any difference, will it?’ 
“No,” replied Mr. Jones; 
ever.” a 
“Then you can do witha 
get some lunch,’ I sugges 
“Yes,” said Mr. Jon 
thusiasm;.“‘I certainly can,’ 


Iv 


WAS frank to admit mi 

change my point of view. 
had felt that making mone 
mill affair of monotonous 3 
now I was glad to admit my 


me. Out in the street, gi 
of masonry and frowned on bj 
dows, I could feel the urge o 
and aspirations. I filled my lu 
cool air and strode forward wit] 
tread. I, too, was making m 
haps that very instant I was m 


pleased and delighted everyone wo! 
In the meantime I stopped at a: 
dasher’s shop and bought a light, | 
cane with a place in its head for cig) 
and matches. Much as I had 


rested me and reminded me that Is 
my duties. The odor came from ‘ 
entrance with brass rails about the 
and remembering that men of bi 
always ate in cellars, I descende 
hastily but with the dignity of a i 
property. F 
“Don’t bother with the bill of f: 
said. ‘“‘Just get me something q: 
I must hurry back to the office.” 
It was pleasing to be taken at mj 
A moment later I was eating 
which came from a brown dis 
covered with a thick gravy, 
bered it had carrots and other 
in it of an even taste. But | 
difference what I ate. Ind 
noticed, for my mind was ¥ 
away to a personal Elysium of a hi 
vistas. A vast, kindly spirit 


was not going to make only 
about me happy. I paid my b 
back from my little table. 
little things for everyone; though 
things. 
Even as I was thinking so, 
opportunity to begin, for right: 
in front of me I perceived t 
with the black mustache from 
father had purchased the co 
His suitcase was close beside 
he was picking his teeth. Ev 
breach of breeding did not 
ardor then. Righteous resol d 
me a new strength which enabled me 
above convention. I left my table pro 
and nodded to him with genial patr' 
“Ha!” I said. It was evident U 
did not place me, for he did not retu 
salutation. ‘Perhaps you don’t rem! 
me,”’ I went on modestly. 
Looking at me with the per 
ness of aged men, he cleared his 
“Say, Jack,” he responded in a 
that was still hoarse, ‘‘do I look ke 
running the Boy Scouts?” q 
It was a blow that was hi 
calmly. My best resolves } 


(Continued on Page 
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: White House had been painted black 


To the world at large the White House has always been a symbol of 
| American thought and ideals; an expression of national character. .... 
What then would have been the effect upon American life and 
international opinion had the White House been painted black? 


mck is negative..... the shroud of mystery, 
deception and intrigue. White reflects purity, 
leanliness and spirituality. 


White enamel puts in the home those rare qualities 
‘ital to its wholesomeness and charm. Besides creat- 
ag an atmosphere of order and refinement, it raises 
he degree of colors used in combination with it and a 
acreases their warmth and beauty. | 


uuxeberry White Enamel is the most striking achieve- 
qent in the modern history of enamel-making. It is 
he purest white that has ever been developed and 
‘roduces a mellow, hand-rubbed effect that endures 
adefinitely without discoloring, cracking or chipping. 


ixabored ainter.~ 
ERRY BROTH ER‘ ~“ “Luxeberry 44 Sax in white 


and six mellowtones. It isthe product 


V i m in 
arnishes Ena els Sta = ofthe makers of Liquid Granite Floor 
Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. Varnish and Luxeberry Wood 


Finish, the original hard-oil varnish.” 


Gan ee 
Save the surface and ~~ 
you save all ~ Rand Vg sy * 
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Which are YOU Getting ~ 
this — 


THE SATURDAY 


If instead of clear musical tones, 
you're getting a blur of harsh noises 
from your radio, look to your B 
batteries. 


For battery noises are the source 
of a great part of the interference 
commonly blamed on static. 

Your B batteries, remember, are 
right in your phone circuit, and any 
disturbing internal battery action 
or external electrical leakage is 
instantly translated into noise. 

Willard B Radio Batteries, being 
storage batteries, are not subject 
to such internal action as causes 
noise, and they are leak-proof. 

These batteries—especially de- 
signed for radio—not only elimi- 


nate battery noises, but they also: 


Increase volume of sound, bringing 
in stations that would not be heard 
with weaker batteries; 


Work at full efficiency day after day 
with only occasional recharging; 


Permit quick and easy adjustment 
to any desired voltage; 


Make the inside of every cell visible 
at all times, glass tubes being used 
instead of rubber jars; 


Provide rugged, burned-on connec- 
tions between cells, with every con- 
nection in sight. 


They give you all these and other 
advantages, too, at an actual saving 
of money, for their first cost is low; 
and once you own them, you’re 
through buying batteries for a long 
time. 


You ll Want This Free Book! 


The whole story of how to get 
greater satisfaction out of your set 
through improved battery perform- 
ance is told in a book, ‘‘ Better Re- 
sults from Radio”’, which your Wil- 


A 


The Willard All-Rubber 
Radio ‘‘A”’ Battery (6 
volt) contains no wood. 
Has rubber case, Thread- 
ed Rubber Insulation, 
extra-heavy plates. Lasts 
for years and holds its 
voltage, eliminating fre- 
quent retuning. Made in 
five sizes, 20 to 125 a. h. 


lard Service Station will be glad to 
give you, without charge—or you 
can get it direct from the Willard 
Storage Battery Company, 240 East 
131st Street, Cleveland. 


B 


The Willard Radio ‘*B”’ 
Storage Battery (24 0r48 § 
volt units) is made in two 
sizes, with capacities of 
2,500 and 4,500 m. a. h. 
respectively. Designed by 
Willard for noise-free op- 
eration, long life and econ- 
omy. Has Willard Thread- 
ed Rubber Insulation. 


Ask your Willard dealer also to tell you about the complete line of 
Willard A and B Radio Storage Batteries, at a wide range of prices. 


Storage Batteri 


es for 


& 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
shattered, but I restrained the full height 
of my indignation. 

“Look here!’’ I demanded in a louder 
tone. “Is that the way you generally 
speak to a customer?” 

My uncompromising front made a favor- 
able impression, for he hastily set down his 
toothpick. 

“Customer!” he exclaimed. ‘Say, kid, 
I don’t sell soothing sirup.” 

““T know it,’’ I answered. ‘‘I remember 
faces. Weren’t you the man who came to 
my father’s office to sell him some con- 
fectionery?”’ 

He raised his hand in quick remonstrance, 
but he spoke in a more respectful fashion. 

“Ton’t shout, friend,’”’ he said. “I can 
hear you perfectly now. Confectionery’s 
the word.” 

I was glad I was not mistaken. 

“Well,” I said in the crisp tones of a man 
of business, “‘I should like to buy some.” 

The salesman uttered a low, emphatic 
expletive, emphatic but very respectful... 

“Cripes!”’ he said. “‘Now what do you 
know! Kiddo, I gotta hand it to you. 
You sure are old for your age.” 

Pleased though I was at this artless com- 
pliment, I thought fit to let it pass. I 
merely nodded gravely and pulled down 
the front of my coat. 

“What would you be wanting, now?”’ 
he continued politely. ‘‘Chocolate bon- 
bons or peppermints? Say, wait a minute! 
I just got some taffy in today. How about 
a little taffy?” 

“T think,’”’ I answered, “that I should 
like a little of each sent home.” 

“Why, sure!” he said genially. “I’ll 
send a boy off with ’em now. About a 
quart of each, what?”’ 

“About a quart?’ I echoed wonderingly. 

“T e’n let you have a case if you’d 
rather,”’ he said, picking up his toothpick. 

“A quart of each will be enough,” I said. 
“Here, let me write you the address.” 

I was glad at last to meet the approval 
that was my due. He had risen from the 
table and had grasped me by the hand, and 
I returned the friendly pressure. 

“Buddy,” he said solemnly, ‘‘I certainly 
take off my hat to you. You and your 
family are the sort of folks it’s a pleasure to 
deal with; the sort that makes business 
worth while.” 

I nodded to the waiter and pointed to my 
hat and cane. 

“Come up to the office in half an hour,” 
I said. “I'll pay you then. I—I haven’t 
got much money left just now.” 

As I said it, I remember being faintly 
amused at the lack of small change in my 
pockets. I did not bother to ask the price, 
for money was a small affair just then. As 
I climbed up the steps to the sidewalk I 
was mentally making further expenditures, 
reveling in the boundlessness of possibility. 
Only a few hours ago I was dependent on 
my father’s bounty, and now I was a man 
of affairs. I could not help visualizing how 
pleased he would be when I told him I was 
willing to give up my other ambitions. 
How comforting it would be for him to 
know definitely that I would finally come 
to help him, now that I took a vital interest 
in his work! 

I could picture both of us in the morning 
after we had read the paper. We would 
walk together out the front door and into 
the limousine, unless I chose to go down 
in my own sedan. We would each light a 
mild cigar and chat pleasantly on national 


| affairs as we bowled along the channels of 


commerce. I would leave him at the office 
door and retire to my private room, where 
I would touch the ivory button on my desk. 

“Miss Niely,’’ I would say, ‘‘if anyone 
comes to call, tell them I’m in conference. 
I have a busy morning.” 

Then, in the afternoon, having partaken 
of a quiet but appetizing lunch, better than 
the one I had just eaten, I would step out, 
probably to a motion picture, for I would 
not let work interfere with natural enjoy- 
ment. 

In the midst of such pleasant thoughts 
as these I walked happily along, oblivious 
almost of my surroundings. It is a sad 
thing, but very true, that we are seldom 
happier than when we forget where we are, 
and wander engrossed in some thought. 
There is no need for the magic charms that 
flourished in medieval tales at a time like 
that; the way is pleasant beneath the feet, 
for the roughness of actuality is quite gone. 
I was very happy then under imagination’s 
fair anesthetic. 

I was happy when I went up in the ele- 
vator. I was whistling as I entered the 


customers’ room. Before bo: 
_at the board I twirled my can 
casually about. There was the « 
urious, restful atmosphere, J fe} 
ing desire to look at the board, } 
the beauty of deferred pleasure, 
I began to calculate the possible a 
my gains. I found myself seap 
Mr. Jones; but he had gone, p 
that little office of his with the 
Not seeing him, my glance yn 
rest on the rows of old gentleme; 
ently they had not moved since 
ture. Indeed, almost the only ey 
their activity was a greater dist 
cigar ash on the floor and on th 
There was the same noise of th 
emphasized now and then by thes 
voice. I was relieved that 
changed. Perhaps, as I look 
a fear had been assailing me 

I selected a vacant chair an 
tentedly back. Then, as 
should, I slowly and very 
raised my eyes to the board. 

It is hard to grasp most: 
first blush. In their enormity 
intellect cannot encompass 
portion, and time alone can m 
the dark outlines. I looked 
and the first impression I h 
luncheon was sitting heavily 
ach. The sight that met my 
fantastic to be real. Dumb and sp 
I leaned forward in my seat. By 
around me, all sound and sight, 
out but just one thing. I seemed to 
in a deserted place, confronted by 
device, which seemed to grow lar 
looked—PET COM 102. { 

Even my voice seemed far a 
cleared my throat and tried to sp 
at first no words came. | 

“Mr. Jones!” I called at length 
Jones!’? And even as I spoke a 
thing happened. As though in ay 
my call, I heard the cold voice by th 

“Off another half,’’ it said. | 

Again a hand, stern as fate, w 
ing upward towards the numb 
I looked I found my voice again, 
got etiquette and decorum. Be 
very eyes the number had change: 
COM 101%. ; 

“Mr. Jones!” I called, and some 
voice had lost its manly timbre. | 
and became a feeble, childish thing 
Jones!” | 

It seems strange that Ponce ( 
sought through all the resorts of 
for the elixir of youth, when he 
nostrum close at hand. For I ki 
well now that there is nothing lik 
trophe to remove the weight of ye 
the first rush of panic I felt the | 
manhood slip from my shoulder 
experience and poise all were gone 
hardly the fortitude to rail at mi 
when Mr. Jones arrived. 

“Mr. Jones,” I said, “there 1 
something wrong. It—it can’t b 
down like that.” 

Mr. Jones was more deeply mov 
I had ever seen him. He did not s} 
a moment, but only shook his head 

“T thought I knew a little abou 
things; but I guess you never can 1 
said sadly. ‘‘I hope you don’t thi 
you in on purpose. I meant to sell 
dropped a point and just let you bu 
fingers, but ee - 
He tossed his cigarette nervousl} 
floor. 5 
“Look here!’’ he added. ‘‘We 2 
have to get kicked, and I guess tl 
it’s your turn on the receiving end. 
it was jumping around, but I never! 
it would act this way. Just as sol 
went down a point I put in an orde 
at the market; but it didn’t get é 
till it went down five points. You 
two hundred and fifty dollars and ¢ 
sion; but we’ll let the commission 
cause it was my fault for letting you 

My mouth was dry. In the pit 
stomach was the feeling one ha 
standing in a descending elevator. 

“You don’t hold it up against 
asked Mr. Jones. ‘Honestly, I 
thought it would come as heavy 4 

I shook my head, for my V0 
choked. Fs 

““And it. might have been worse 
tinued Mr. Jones. “Look at it no 
let it be a lesson to you! Bet on 
if you want to, but let the stock 
alone.” 

I felt a heavy hand on my knee. 
to hear the noises in the room more‘ 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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RHE L. C. Smith Typewriter is as free 

| from friction and other mechanical 
f2384) |i mitations as human ingenuity can 
make it. It, therefore, does its appointed 
task with less noise, with less wear, 
and with less effort by the operator. 
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Its type-bar joint is typical of 
the way in which the entire 
L. C. Smith Typewriter is 
made. Fifteen glass-hard balls 
of finest steel, make this type- 
bar practically frictionless; a 
patented take-up device makes 
it uniformly rigid. An inter- 
esting booklet, “The Grey- 
hound of the Office,” describes 
these, as well as the many 
other exclusive L. C. Smith 
features. Write for a copy. 
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—one of the four types of Diamond Tires for passenger and commercial cars 


What Car Owners Have Found Out About 


Tire Economy 


Reduced to a simple sentence, it is this: You cannot separate 
quality from a tire and get low tire costs. Quality and economy 
are inseparable. In 1922 more than twice as many Diamond 
Tires were bought as in 1921. Why? Because car owners found 
in the long-established quality of Diamond Tires real tire economy. 
Have you tried the Diamond Cord ? 


Selected Diamond Distributors close at hand can supply you with 
Diamond Tire Dependability for passenger and commercial cars 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC., Akron, Ohio 


FOR [TASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Diamond 
TIRES 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
the tapping of the tickers, the monotonous 
recording voice. I looked up to perceive 
that the corpulent old gentleman with the 
gold-rimmed spectacles, more covered with 
cigar ash than before, had hitched his chair 
towards mine. : 

“Boy,” he said, “just remember one 
thing more: No matter what you do, it’s 
always wrong. No matter what you do, 
everything’s going to hell.” 

I nodded again, struck by the sad wis- 
dom of his speech. 

“Tf you don’t believe it,’”’ he said, “just 
read Ecclesiastes.” 

I tugged at my handkerchief and hastily 
blew my nose. Then I stood up and straight- 
ened my hat. 

“T guess,’”’ I said to Mr. Jones, ‘‘that 
maybe I’d better be going.” 

“Some day,” said Mr. Jones, and he said 
it without a trace of boredom or conde- 
scension, “‘you’re going to beaman. Here, 
have a cigarette.” 


OR a last time I looked about the room. 

The room itself seemed to have grown 
weary with the exigencies of the day, Bits 
of torn-up paper were strewn about the 
rug. Here and there cigar stumps lay 
among them, like the débris of a battlefield. 
The smoke was thicker. The air was quite 
close and hot. In some way it reminded me 
of a table at home, with its cards and ash 
trays, after the old gentleman had finished 
an evening of poker. Mr. Jones, returning 
from the little gold-grated window, handed 
me a check and I prepared to take my 
leave. 

I had even turned toward the door of 
that dread place when I stopped. In the 
doorway, tall and gaunt, his felt hat tipped 
to the back of his head and his overcoat 
over his arm, was the old gentleman. My 
heart gave a violent leap. The old gentle- 
man was striding towards me, fixing me 
with an unwinking gaze. 

“Hubert,” he said in a clear, ringing 
voice, ‘what the devil are you doing here?” 

At another time I might have faced the 
storm unflinchingly, and even with a deb- 
onair coolness; but the weight of my mis- 
fortune was heavy on me then; I had no 
desire to reason with blind bigotry. 

“Father,” I said, ‘don’t you see I’m 
trying to lose like a gentleman?”’ 

The old gentleman threw his coat upon 
a vacant chair and took a step nearer. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he roared, 
“‘you’ve been gambling already?” 

Though I knew that remonstrance was 
of no avail, nevertheless I spoke. 

“T—JI didn’t know,” I said; “I didn’t 
know they’d go down. I thought they 
always went up, like the ones I read about.’’ 

The old gentleman pounded his fist upon 
a near-by table and looked at the smoke 
cloud near the ceiling. 

“What good does it do to talk?” he said. 
““What’s the use of setting an example? I 
might have known before I started that I’d 
waste a busy morning. I might have 
known you’d be like the rest of them and 
not give a damn for advice. I never made 
a fool of myself like that. It’s what I’ve 
said before. There’s something wrong with 
the whole generation.” 

I stood listlessly, dangling my cane, 
which had dropped in my estimation from 
a badge of distinction to an unnecessary 
appendage. The old gentleman still im- 
paled me with his unwinking gaze, and I 
knew that anything might happen then. 
I was beyond resistance. I hardly started 
when he made a gesture of righteous wrath. 

“And right here in the office,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Couldn’t you at least go away? 
How can I keep up discipline when my own 
son sets the example of being a fool? . : 
Jones!’’ 

Mr. Jones, who had dropped discreetly 
into the background, approached slowly, 
while his cigarette drooped at a mournful 
angle. 

“Look here, Jones!’’ demanded the old 
gentleman. ‘“‘I didn’t expect this of you! 
What the devil did you let him do it for?”’ 

Mr. Jones seemed inured to times of 
stress. He only looked dimly at the old 
gentleman and sadly shook his head. 

“‘T warned him,” he remonstrated. 

“And what the devil good does it do to 
warn anyone? See here, Jones 3 

Mr. Jones sighed. 

“Tt didn’t do any good,” he interjected 
sadly. “I think ’”” He paused as though 
immersed in melancholy. 

“Go on!”’ snapped the old gentleman. 
“T suppose you think it is funny to see my 
money waste away. What do you think?” 


“I think it runs in the fami 
Mr. Jones. “‘He had the same] 
reason in his eyes. I know th; 
doesn’t do any good. You eoy 
stopped him with a hand grena 

My collar was a limp and we 
as sagging as my spirits. As al 
the fire of my enthusiasm died q 
left in the position of being mig, 
In my mind again came the yj 
cigarette hurtling to extinction jn 
mouth of antiquity. 

“Sir,” I began with what dign 
muster, ‘‘would you mind listen; 
a few words?” 

“That’s it!”’ groaned the old. 
“They always want to talk! 7 
know everything! Hasn’t a 
common sense?” 

“But I only did what you ad 
I persisted. ‘“‘And how did J 
price of things went down? N 
I ever bought did.” 

“ Advised you!” snorted the 
man, and paused. “By Bac 
added more plaintively. “Why 
ever I talk to you I feel we both 

“But you wanted me to wor 
sisted. Self-pity momentarily , 
voice. “‘Haven’t I been wo 
ended. 

The old gentleman thrust his 
forward. . 

“Tf you say another word,” h 
icily, “I shan’t be responsibl 
what comes of boarding schoc 
these expensive doodads. Wow 
it working if I came in here anc 
Would you call it working if Ih 
self-control that I risked my me 
twist of a ticker? Is that what: 
do here? Do you think I hai 
sense of responsibility? Haye 
you that I did anything like th 
give it up. What good is it to 
example? Now be quiet! ... 

From previous experience | 
stubborn capacity at a time lik 
I watched him I forgot my pub 
in my wonder at his rising ange 

“How much did he lose, J 
asked with a terrible repression. 

“Two hundred and fifty or th 
said Mr. Jones. ‘‘I tried to st 
couldn’t.”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty doll 
old gentleman’s voice had cha 
wrath to wonder. “In two hou 
been happening? How did hed 

Silently Mr. Jones pointed at 
The old gentleman turned to 
explanation. Until then I hadr 
the extent of my misfortune; b 
icy politeness told me of an unp! 
fateful time to come. Cold and 
without support or even sy 
quailed. In those seconds of p: 
began to perceive that I had 
wisely. 

“Father ——” I began; butt 
tleman did not heed me. He we 
in his waistcoat pocket. He w 
forth a pair of spectacles. 

“Damn it!’ he exclaimed. ‘ 
put up the number wrong!” — 

He was pointing towards the 
ful device—PET COM 101 

Mr. Jones puffed mo 
cigarette. 

“Tt’s right,” he said; “ 

Age appeared to have 
gentleman’s faculties of 
Slowly he raised one of his 


The wrinkles about his eyes 
and he said something which 
circumstances, seemed stra! 
tradictory. ; 

“T knew it!’’ he said. ~ 
comes of all this confounded effi 

With an agility that belied I 


and the thread of his discour 
his mind. Instead he was W 
through his teeth. E 
“It might have been worse, 
Jones. “You might have lost - 
(Continued on Page 6: 


(¢ntinued from Page 62) 

said the old gentleman, ‘‘it’s 
fat, I suppose, though I hate to 
aj I guess ——” 
yd and looked at me; and from 
‘s2asure, his expression had be- 
rand quite gentle. 
el there’s no fool like an old fool,” 
wed. “This ought to be another 
you. Lhopeso. It cost enough.” 
her,” I said, ‘‘I’m afraid I don’t 
._ I—I guess I don’t know as 
shought I did.” 
as in one of those baffling, enig- 
als that sometimes attack the old. 
ease,” he said more cheerfully, 


e better. What is it, 
9) 


1S. 
> same gentleman,” said Miss 


; austere, Miss Niely was stand- 
fe wants thirty-six dollars for 


n to go to the devil,’ said my 
wily. ‘I’ve paid him already; 

a the taffy was rotten.” 

» young gentleman who bought 
|/iss Niely. 
dor gave a slight nervous jump, as 
aloor had slammed behind him. 
hie was going to make some re- 
ly extravagance, but he did not. 
pulled a cigar from his vest 
/ bit off the end. Somehow, in 
sf2w seconds the gap of years that 
is formerly had become subtly 
4 We were no longer speaking 
;/ut words that both of us meant. 
vhed I could have reached across 
‘and touched him then. There 
he something fresh, naive and 
tiz, which, after long years of 
<ce, had once more come to light. 
ned to me as he lighted his cigar 

sat age did not rest upon him as 

it had, and that he had risen 

above senility and decrepitude. 
ae you got it, Hubert?’’ he 
{note the softening of his mood, 
2ver inexplicable cause it came, 
xplained. 
lt know it would be so much,” I 
ft I thought mother and the girls 


1D 


(d!” murmured the old gentle- 


fad it sent along home. It’s on 
ow,’ I concluded. 

2an you thought it was candy?”’ 
old gentleman. 

lit was!’ I cried, astonished. 
iv—I could never understand 
gap between us had widened 
Je dull stamp of age was back 
Jatures. It had only been a fitful 
jer all—that faint display of 
jaanity. Once more he had fallen 
1g the dull and the misguided. 
¢eason a wave of regret was surg- 
‘ie. The old gentleman, his face 
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lined with inscrutable dullness, was reach- 
ing for his coat. 

*‘Hubert,’’ he was saying, “‘I think we 
had better be going.” 

“You’re not going now?”’ I asked, still 
puzzled. 

The old gentleman fixed Mr. Jones with 
a level, expressionless gaze. 

“Yes,’”’ he said, ‘I’ve had a hard day, 
Hubert; a day of work and strain. If any- 
one wants me, Miss Niely, tell them I’m 
out of town. Come, Hubert.’’ 

“But, father,’’ I asked, ‘‘where are you 
going?” 

As I spoke I followed him toward the 
door, whither he was going with an un- 
usually sprightly step. 

“Home,”’ said the old gentleman. “I 
think ——’”’ 

He paused in a baffling way, coughed 
slightly and rubbed his chin. “—— I 
think we’d better get there before the 
eandy comes. And, Hubert ze 

Again I was speaking in set and dutiful 
lines. 

“Yes, sir,’’ I said brightly. 

9 I hope you’ll remember every- 
thing I told you,’ concluded the old gentle- 
man. “Look here! What’s the matter?’’ 

For it was only then that I understood 
the enormity of my blunder. We were 
standing in front of the messengers’ bench. 
The lady at the switchboard was looking 
at me, but even with such incentives as 
these I could not restrain the blush of 
shame which mounted upward from my 
neck. It was not so much my, temporary 
lapse from universal knowledge which dis- 
tressed me, asmy knowledge that he thought 
I could be capable of such abysmal igno- 
rance. 

“Father,” I began falteringly, ““I—I’m 
awfully sorry.” 

“That’s quite all right, Hubert.’’ The 
kindly patronage of his voice gave my cheek 
a still redder hue. “‘Thank heaven you’re 
still very young.” 

“T ought to have thought,’’ I continued 
feebly. ‘I don’t know what was the matter 
with me not to see he was a bootlegger!”’ 

Though my apology seemed magnani- 
mous, the old gentleman did not take it as 
graciously as good manners dictated. For 
a second he had the furtive look of one who 
has forgotten something that he wanted 
most, and he made a helpless clutching 
gesture at the air. 

“What's the use?’’ he murmured vaguely. 
“What’s the use?” 

“Tt would have been better if you’d 
only been frank with me, father,’ I said 
mildly, for I had not the heart to be severe 
with him then. ‘“‘How was I to know that 
anyone as old as you knew about things 
like that?” 

But the old gentleman did not appear 
to hear, for, with the single-mindedness of 
age, he was engrossed in the tardiness of 
the service of the building, and was pressing 
the mother-of-pearl button for the elevator 
with a savage and concentrated vigor. 
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Two hundred million 
dollars loss 


This is the normal annual loss from ineffi- 
cient use of bituminous coal. But, in a period 
of limited supply such as now exists, fuel effi- 
ciency assumes an even more important aspect 
than this enormous figure indicates. 


To aid our customers in taking more power 
from each ton of Consolidation Coal, we main- 
tain a corps of fuel engineers whose services are 
at your command to test chemical or heat con- 
tent and to detect power leakage in your 
boiler room. 


At the same time our organization is con- 
centrated on clean coal, so that precious trans- 
portation facilities shall not be used to haul 
non-combustible waste substance present in 
inferior fuel. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York Gity 


UNION TRUST BLDG., 
FISHER BLDG., 
UNION CENTRAL BLDG., 


FIRST NATL BANK BLDG., Detroit, Mich. 
137 MARKET STREET, Portsmouth, N. H. 
CONTINENTAL BLDG., Baltimore, Md. 
STATE MUTUAL BLDG., Boston, Mass. FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG., Roanoke, Va. 
LAND TITLE BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. KIRBY BLDG., Cleveland, Ohio. 
NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., MERCHANTS NAT’L BANK BLDG., St. Paul, Minn. 
EMPIRE COAL COMPANY LTD., SHAUGHNESSY BLDG., Montreal, Quebec. 
MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. HURLBUT COMPANY, Green Bay, Wis. 


Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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To Make Furniture 
Smooth Rolling— 


You know what a task it is to move furniture, 
and what havoc it does to the floors when the 
casters are wrong or wanting. The davenport 
refuses to budge at cleaning time and the beds 
grind and scrape across the floor when you make 
them in the morning. Every time you want to 
shift a table or chair the floor is marred, the rug 
rumpled, or the joints of the furniture strained. 


BASSICK Casters eliminate allthis. They lighten 
the burden of housekeeping and save you many 
dollars by protecting your furniture and floors. 
So don’t put off getting the Bassicks (packed in 
blue and yellow boxes) you need. And the next 
time you buy furniture insist on the casters being 
Bassicks. They will make your furniture truly 
“smooth rolling.” 


Write for Booklet, “‘ 
of the Neglected Inch.”’ 


The Cost 


= Bassi ick 


= Casters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makersof high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse and factory. 
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Where 


NE of the worst features of the Western 
mining camps, even the most settled and 
established, is the mania for stock specula- 
tion that seizes them from time to time. 
Residents of these places, like other people, 
usually find distant pastures the greenest. 
Although intensely interested in copper 
shares during periods of high prices and 
active speculation, the miners, and other 
residents do not as a rule buy stocks of the 
big companies for which they work, and 
which have real worth, but dabble in a lot 
of cheap stuff which they know little about. 
It is true that the two richest companies 
in the Southwest are pretty much closed 
affairs. The Phelps-Dodge Corporation has 
half a dozen of the largest properties in New 
Mexico, Mexico and Arizona, and is the 
largest producer of that region. Its stock 
has long been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but has usually been high- 
priced, inactive and with a large part owned 
by a few wealthy New York families, such 
as the Dodges, Jameses and Osbornes. It is 
somehow too respectable, too sedate, to 
appeal to speculators. The other rich com- 
pany, the United Verde, is owned by ex- 
Senator William A. Clark. 

Other big and profitable companies whose 
shares are listed are the Calumet and Ari- 
zona, Inspiration, Miami, Ray and Chino, 
and most of these have a very large number 
of owners, with frequent periods of great 
activity in the markets. But only rela- 
tively few of the shareholders live in the 
Southwest. What the resident of a mining 
district or region wants is not something 
which has already made good; he wants to 
get in on the ground floor, and usually, of 
course, he gets stung. 

“People out here lost just as often in 
mining shares as the Eastern suckers,”’ said 
a bank officer near a mining district. “Our 
folks will buy anything in the way of a new 
mine. Yet everyone knows there are only 
about half a dozen big groups that really 
amount to anything in the way of produc- 
ing metal, or which have any large resources 
or knowledge. Of course, these people in 
the mining districts think they know all 
about mining stocks; but they lose exactly 
the same as if they lived thousands of 
miles away.” 

The United Verde Extension, the newest 
of the rich mines, seems to be the one con- 
spicuous case of pretty nearly everybody 
winning. This mine, which adjoins ex- 
Senator Clark’s United Verde, was taken 
up in the war boom of 1916-17 by James 
S. Douglas, a son of Dr. James Douglas, 
for many years president of the Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation, and whose other son, 
Walter Douglas, is now president of the 
same company. James S., or Jimmy, -as 
everybody in the Southwest calls him, has 
not, however, been identified with the 
Phelps-Dodge interests. He went West as 
a very young man or boy, and tried his 
hand at a great many different occupations. 


Where Everybody Won 


Although he inherited a fortune from 
his father, and married into another family 
of wealth, he engaged in all manner of hard 
manual work, and numbers among his 
friends a perfect host of old prospectors, 
stage drivers, cow-punchers and other West- 
ern men. Within a very few years after his 
purchase of the United Verde Extension 
mine it proved to be a bonanza, with an ex- 
traordinary and extravagant richness of ore, 
although perhaps not so large a mine as 
the other big ones. With inherited wealth, 
wealth through marriage and another for- 
tune through his lucky strike, he became 
the richest man probably in the Southwest; 
that is, the richest who actually lives there, 
his distinction being that he did not 
straightway move to New York when he 
struck ore, as most of them do. 

Report has it that Douglas did not know 
he had a good mine at first, when its stock 
was valued around twenty-five and fifty 
cents ashare; but as it gradually moved up 
to two and three dollars, then to six and 
seven dollars, and then to twenty dollars, 
he was thoroughly aware that he had struck 
it rich. But the interesting part of the 
story—and this is fact, not mere rumor—is 
that as the stock moved up and Douglas 
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and his immediate associates p 
a fortune they had more or I 
into, Douglas induced all } 
friends, the penniless multitu 
had met in his wanderings, to hy 

Meeting some down-and-o 
disreputable character, Dougla 
etly nudge him in the elbow : 
remark, “I think we’ve got a 
mine. You ought to buy some 

It is said that in many inst 
these acquaintances of Dougl 
have the means to buy even a 
he would tell them their credit 
a certain bank, naming one iny 
financially interested. 

In any case, thousands of 
aboard Extension for a ride anyy 
dollar or two up to twenty doll 
urally were glad when it went 
lars. They have been glad also. 
dividend record in the somewha 
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The Miners’ Investm 
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(Continued on Page 6 
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who appeared to be listening intently, and 
upon later inquiry discovered he was the 
general manager of one of the most impor- 
tant mines in the country and had himself 
started as a mucker. 

As in other industries, there appears to 
be no other road to the higher positions in 
the mining companies. Men rise from the 
ranks of manual labor, from the staff of 
college-trained engineers and through clerk- 
ships in the office. Many engineers do not 
feel that the mining companies have treated 
the members of their great profession fairly; 
but into this highly controversial and deli- 
cate subject I do not propose to enter, ex- 
cept to say that mere technical engineering 
training in this country today is decidedly 
cheap. It is perfectly obvious that an en- 
gineer cannot get ahead in managerial or 
administrative work unless he has business 
instincts and ability to handle men, no mat- 
ter how well he stood in college in higher- 
plane curves or differential equations. 


The Rough Stuff is Passing 


All the managers and superintendents to 
whom I talked emphasized the difficulty of 
finding men capable of becoming shift 
bosses, foremen and general foremen. All 
insisted that nowhere is there greater op- 
portunity for ultimate promotion than in 
the mines themselves for the ambitious 
young fellow who has at least a high-school 
training, but is willing to sacrifice for a few 
years the dignity of a white-collar job and 
perform very strenuous and dirty manual 
work. 

I heard a great deal about copper miners 
being rough, tough fellows, and preferring 
equally violent bosses. In all business and 
industrial relations straightforward, direct 
treatment, strict discipline and a minimum 
of hot air are desirable; but that the miner 
is so much rougher and tougher than other 
manual workers, or that his foremen, super- 
intendents and managers need to be brutes 
is in the main pure bunk. 

With many mining districts evolving 
from rude frontier camps to modern cities 
containing all the comforts and conven- 
iences of life, and with the industry itself 
passing from the hands of the prospecting 
adventurer to that of the great capitalistic 
corporation, it is difficult to see how hard- 
boiled, rawhide methods can continue. In- 
deed, one of the best-known managers, a 
fine chap who manages a very large and 
rich mine, made this statement: 

‘We realize that we have been unpopu- 
lar in the past. We have had strikes, wob- 
blies and all kinds of trouble. We refuse 
to kid ourselves into believing that all our 
policies were right. We believe the first 
thing is to get bosses to treat men right, 
and the second thing is to find a simple 
method of settling grievances. We have 
just as many meetings as we can of all our 
bosses, and insist upon their knowing their 
men. The only way of getting along with 
men is to go around and talk to them, to 
know their names. 

“We try to get the bosses to treat men 
the way they would like us to treat them. 
They must never be easy, for that means 
the men will take advantage of them. But 
the day of bulldozing has passed. Men 
must be treated like human beings. 

“Our policy is to find-as large ore re- 
serves as possible, to work as economically 
but at the same time as safely as possible, 
to make working conditions attractive as 
well as safe and sanitary, and to treat men 
justly on all occasions. We believe in using 
our influence to provide good homes, schools 
and churches, as well as clean, healthful 
amusements; in other words, to make the 
work and life of the miner attractive. 

“But we don’t kid ourselves on our suc- 
cess. A few agitators might get in here 
among our foreign workmen and upset it 
all, despite our efforts to make conditions 
attractive enough to keep organizers and 
agitators out.” 

Another company has put in an em- 
ployes’ representation plan, with house and 
senate, and thus far the plan has worked 
well. Very wisely it was not put into op- 
eration during the excitement which went 
with inflation, but was quietly established 
after the bubble had been pricked. In other 
words, it was not established while the em- 
ployers were so frightened at what the men 
would do next that they were willing in 
their panic to try anything. 

The day I visited this company the com- 
mittee was discussing methods of improv- 
ing air-drill work and the mechanism of 
chairs, whatever that may be. But only a 
few days before, the committee had denied 
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the appeal of a workman from dismissal by 
a foreman. I read the testimony in the case 
and apparently the workman didn‘t have 
a leg to stand on. The only criticism an 
outsider would have made was that he 
had not been fired soon enough. Judging 
from their prompt action in the case, the 
employes’ committee felt the same way 
about it. 

“But don’t suppose for a moment,” said 
a company official, “that we think this 
representation plan will prevent mob psy- 
chology in the future. Nothing will. We 
know it takes a long time to persuade the 
new man that any company is a good one 
to work for. The young unmarried worker 
is always fertile soil for wobblies, anyway, 
partly because such a man is looking 
mostly for excitement. Any company has 
to work hard to build up a reputation with 
new employes.” 

_ Several of the companies are strong be- 
lievers in the bonus system or piecework 
method of mining, and feel that if properly 
applied it will help measurably in making 
men contented. Certainly, if the increased 
tonnage is made as the result of improved 
headwork rather than mere physical overex- 
ertion, and if the rates are not reduced just 
because a few workmen do exceedingly well, 
it should prove very attractive to a con- 
siderable proportion of the more ambitious 
and energetic men. 

In one mine it was said that a derailed 
car, which took perhaps five minutes to get 
back on the track before the bonus went 
into effect, had been replaced in thirty sec- 
onds after the men were on bonus. In this 
same mine I saw the night shift coming on, 
and was amazed at the rapidity with which 
a number of the men ran from the train 
terminus to the stores where they were 
working. This was said to be due in part 
at least to the incentive of bonus work. 

Labor problems in mining camps have 
difficulties peculiar to the industry. Many 
if not most manufacturing enterprises are 
placed in large centers of population that 
have a variety of interests, occupations and 
amusements. But a mine has to be dug 
where the ore is, and that is usually in 
mountains, often far from civilization. 
Naturally, in most cases a mine must start 
without a town. As one authority has said, 
a mine starts “without any of the accessory 
business which goes to make up a well- 
regulated community such as. American 
people desire to live in.”’ 


A Mine’s Growing Pains 


In a careful and suggestive study of in- 
dustrial relations in the mining industry 
Charles F. Willis, former director of the 
Arizona State Bureau of Mines, and at one 
time consulting supervisor of industrial re- 
lations for the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
has pointed out how the labor problem de- 
velops as the camps develop: 

“As the development of the mine pro- 
gresses, ore is struck and production is in 
sight. This is the time when things usually 
begin to happen. Men and houses are 
needed. Everything is needed quickly; in- 
stead of houses, shacks are built; instead 
of streets, one finds alleys and trails; in- 
stead of sewers, there are latrines; and in- 
stead of decent and civilized recreation, the 
red-light district and the saloon. 

“In some instances community prob- 
lems are given some consideration and 
thought, but the operators are at a loss 
what to do. They cannot know at that 
time that the camp is to be a permanent 
and paying one; they know nothing as to 
the size and extent of the community neces- 
sary; they know nothing of the possible 
life for which the community must be 
built. As a rule, they do not realize that 
money spent in the development of the 
town is in any way related to the success of 
the mine. It is not until some pressure is 
brought to bear that the operator begins to 
understand that he is developing not only 
a mine but a city as well, and somewhat 
reluctantly he begins to provide a few of 
the things necessary to a well-organized 
community. 

“Tt is usually during this period that 
labor troubles have their inception. Living 
conditions as a rule are bad, and working 
conditions not so good as they might be. 
The camp is unhealthful. Then, too, the 
mine is not yet on a paying basis; money is 
all going out and nothing coming in; wages 
are low and the management is slow to 
spend money not directly related to the 
immediate production of more money. 
Troubles are consequently frequent, griev- 
ances numerous and often real; and from 
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this time on the feeling grows that the 
camp is operated for the company only. 
Workmen become disgusted and leave; 
often do not return, but continue to spread 
stories of the treatment of labor at this 
camp; and in this way the community 
gets a bad reputation in the mining world 
that is difficult to overcome. 

“Tt matters little whether or not these 
grievances are later corrected. The reputa- 
tion remains, and often will remain for a 
generation. Traditions are hard to live 
down. Even in the present day one hears 
occasionally in camps of the West: ‘Don’t 
go there, they have typhoid epidemics 
regularly.’ This is in spite of the fact that 
the conditions causing typhoid have been 
removed for many years, and that the dis- 
ease is now almost unknown in the camp. 
It may be one of the cleanest, healthiest 
camps in the country, and yet occasionally 
this feeling against it, which is purely a 
traditional one, remains. 

“The next stage in the life of a mine is 
that of stable production and consistent 


| profits. Mining operations have now become 


so systematized_ that attention may be given 
to town problems. Many times, the sudden 
realization of the needs, accompanied by 


| the fact that the mine is now in position to 


supply them, brings about a bad condition 
of hastily thought-out and poorly devised 
remedies, which in some cases are worse 
than the original conditions. The normal 
procedure is the slow and laborious devel- 
opment of the community, a process often 
much more costly than if it had been done 


| simultaneously with the mine development 
| but always behind the needs. 


Faulty liv- 
ing, social, recreational and civic conditions 
are changed, one by one, as the operat- 
ing heads have the time to devise correct 
methods. 

“The feeling of the miner has not 
changed, however; for in the short time 
spent in a place he has not seen enough of 


| the corrections to be convinced that the 


company really does desire to make condi- 
tions good and to improve his lot. A miner 


| seldom witnesses the entire development of 
a camp. As a rule, he works a few years 


here and a few years there. He hears disa- 
greeable things and often goes to a camp 
with a prejudice against it, and he is the 
type with whom the company has to deal.”’ 

In every mining camp visited by the 
writer, no matter how clean and modern it 
might be, most of the people spoke of 
themselves as temporary residents. This is 
the most striking thing about the people in 
a mining town, and perhaps the most re- 
grettable, for it makes against a wholesome 
community spirit. It is partly topograph- 
ical, and is harder on the women than on 
the men. The miner’s wife lives on one hill 
and her friend on another, each feeling cut 
off from the other. 

Level spaces for playgrounds, baseball 
fields and buildings are hard to find; and 
the homespirit, which after all is largely con- 
nected with grass, shrubs, lawns, gardens 
and other greenery, has a hard time in the 
barren soil. 

There are no long trolley trips, lakes or 
beaches. One ambitious camp tried to 
build a lake, but all it got was a very large 
and beautiful swimming pool; which, how- 
ever, is exceedingly popular. 


With No Place to Go 


An official of the largest company in the 
most stable camp of all admitted that ev- 
erybody comes in to get enough money to 
get out, or, in the language of the West, to 
get a stake. Everyone speaks of making 
a stake and moving on. Time and again I 
asked men how they liked it, and their al- 
most invariable reply was, ‘‘All right; but 
I don’t want to die here.” 

Formerly the great stunt was to go East 
for'a vacation and spend all the money one 
had; but now California is the magnet. 
One trouble with a mining camp is that 
when one is all dressed up there is no place 
to go in the conventional sense of that ex- 
pression, although nowhere in the world are 
there such splendid hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, tramping and motoring opportunities. 

Although practically all men and women 
go in not expecting to stay, of course, many 
do remain permanently. As friends are 
made the attitude changes. I met a young 
bride of but a month’s standing who had 
gone right after the wedding with her hus- 
band into one of the remote Mexican camps, 
far more isolated and strange than any in 
Arizona, and thought it was perfectly awful 
the first few days. But she said she liked it 
very much now, because she had found a 
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seven days a week, where single men over- 
whelmingly predominate, and great num- 
bers are always on the streets and in the 
eating places. I was struck by the absence 
of elderly or even middle-aged men, and 
impressed with the cosmopolitan character 
of the people. 

“No one here cares a rap where you come 
from or who you are, provided you get out 
and do things,” said one of the local leaders. 
“The fact that a man is from New York 
means nothing. In the churches congrega- 
tions are no larger or in the least impressed 
when the visiting clergyman comes from 
San Francisco.”’ 

Some years ago a man, now in early mid- 
dle life, Cleve W. Van Dyke, who had been 
associated with Governor Johnson, of Min- 
nesota, went to Bisbee, Arizona, where he 
was connected with the development of the 
town site of Warren. About the time that 
mining operations began in Miami he went 
there and bought most of the land in the 
valley where the city now stands. He at- 
tempted to build a town site for the one 
company then in the district, the Miami; 
but this corporation did not welcome these 
efforts. As a result he started to build up an 
independent town of his own. 

Today Mr. Van Dyke owns most of the 
land in this town, which in boom times has 
10,000 people or more, many of the build- 
ings, the water company, the telephone 
company, the electric light company, the 
new gas company, one of the two news- 
papers, and dominates the local political 
situation entirely. His brother is mayor; 
he is said to be on the closest terms with 
the present Democratic governor and one of 
the United States senators, and is one of the 
chief political powers in the state itself. 


A Lusty Ten-Year-Old 


Ever since the town started, and right up 
to the moment of this writing, the residents 
of Miami have been lined up with either 
the companies or with Van Dyke. It has 
been a bitter political warfare. The writer 
had never dreamed in his wildest moments 
that language could so drip with adjectives 
as it does from the newspapers which sup- 
port the respective sides, especially the 
Van Dyke cause, when the old quarrel 
is up for periodical discussion. The split 
may not be permanent, but it is deep and 
violent, and pervades the life of the town 
in varied and manifold forms, even to in- 
dicate which would require a whole article 
by itself. 

I spent most of an afternoon with Mr. 
Van Dyke, and was impressed with the 
virility, power and aggressiveness of this 
builder of Western communities. He talked 
of many labor and industrial problems with 
vigor and point, and discussed at length a 
fundamental economic question—absentee 
ownership and absentee capitalism, any de- 
tailed reference to which in these columns 
must be left to another occasion. 

Those opposing Mr. Van Dyke say that 
the conflict between his interests and those 
of the companies has brought a large radi- 
cal element into Miami; that here the 
forces of discontent come to a head as far as 
the state is concerned. But whatever the 
truth of the matter, one cannot but feel 
that with a few more years this town, which 
has accomplished so much in ten years, 
will outgrow these misunderstandings. 

Nowhere have I seen a finer high school 
or larger and more active Y. M. C. A. The 
latter building is a sort of community cen- 
ter, with more than 1000 people using it in 
some way each day. Here meet such bodies 
as the Rotary Club, the Boy Scouts, the 
Woman’s Club and the American Associa- 
tion of Engineers. The building was given 
and is largely maintained by the Miami 
Copper Company, which also gave the high- 
schoolsite and helps tosupport the churches. 

One of the most valuable institutions is 
the community church, which a few years 
ago held forth in a small shack, and now 
occupies a large, handsome building de- 
signed for social and charitable purposes. 
Religion here does not take the emotional 
or revivalistic form, but is essentially of 
social and charitable purport. The church 
has members from fourteen different de- 
nominations, including Latter Day Saints 
and Ethical Culturists. When the pastor, 
George S. Sloan, took me into his study for 
a moment, his desk was piled high with 
letters from people in need, in one form or 
other. One was from a woman, and read: 
“Don’t forget me in your prayers. I have 
no job as yet.” 

The hospital, maintained jointly by the 
two companies, is a model of its kind, with 
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Every ScotTissue Towel 
contains millions of soft 
Thirsty Fibres, which 
absorb four times their 
weight in water. They 
make ScotTissue the 
quickest-drying, most 
satisfactory towels made. 


Paae 


¢ Thirsty Fibre 
Really DRIES ; 


‘VRAGR PARR BEG. UL PAT. OFF AND FOREIGN COUNYRIES 


hirsty Fibres make 


Scot fissue Towels 
eager todry 


Millions of these tiny, thirsty, thread 
like filaments of fibre are in every 
ScotTissue Towel. Their combined 
drying power is sufficient to absorb four 
times their’ weight in water. That’s 
what makes ScotTissue Towels the 
thirstiest, quickest-drying towels you 
can get. 

ScotTissue Towels are always white, 
clean, soft, luxuriously caressing— 
efficient and economical for your office. 

Prove it yourself. Order a carton 
of 150 towels from your stationer, drug- 
gist or department store. Only 40 cents 
per carton (50c in Canada) and even 
less by the case of 3750 towels. Or, 
we will send, prepaid, the towels or $5 
outfit, upon receipt of price. 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels with 

harsh, non-absorbent paper towels. 

Remember, it isn’t Thirsty Fibre unless 
it bears the name ScotTissue 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia 


fer 
‘Clean Hands 
in‘Business~ 


©S. P. Co., 1923 


Chicago San Francisco 


Own your own 
Towel Outfit 


Plate-glass mirror 
Nickel-plated towel rack 
150 ScotTissue Towels 


ALL FOR $5 
($6.50 in Canada) 


See it at your dealer’s 
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Watch the Cataract tub— 


Water dashed through the clothes 
80 times a minute 


ecataraction 


THE SATURDAY 


The Right Way to Wash Clothes 


HEN all is said and done, the best method of 
washing is the method that flushes the greatest 
amount of sudsy water through the tiny meshes in the 
least time, with the least wear and tear on the clothes. 


Some washers rock up and down. Good !—as far as it goes. 
Others swing back and forth. Good!—as far as that goes. The 
1900 Cataract combines these motions, rocking up and down— 
swinging back and forth—dashing the water through the 
clothes many times as often and with several times the force 


of other washers. Double action! 


Cataraction ! 


And all this effective cleansing is done inside a perfectly 
smooth tub, which surely means least wear and strain on the 
clothes. Cataract washes thoroughly and safely! 


Since 1898, more than a million “1900” washers have been 
saving clothes, time, labor and backaches. We built and tested 
every type of washer to find the “one best.” The result is the 
Cataract, the only way to get cataraction (the original figure-8 
movement). And it costs but 2c an hour to run. Send for the 
booklet, “Which Washer?”, before you buy any washer. 


1900 WASHER COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Beatty Bros., Ltd., Fergus, Ontario, Distributor of the 1900 Washer Co.’s Products in Canada 


DEALERS— 


Incorporated 1898 


This paragraph is frankly intended for the atten- 
tion of dealers of the highest type. 


And we 


know it will take an exceptional offer to interest the kind of dealer we 
want. So we have made the terms of our new franchise policy attractive 
enough to appeal even to the man who thinks he now has the best 
proposition in our industry. Giving us an opportunity to explain our 
new plans to you in detail involves no obligation amd will prove very 
worth-while, if for the purpose of comparison only. 


~ “Cleans by Cat 
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aracti 


| large and spread-out corporation. 
| the same time I think it only fair to say, 
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the most modern equipment. As in most 
of the copper camps, employes are charged 
a small nominal fee for monthly care, both 
in case of injuries and treatment for ill- 
ness, as well as drugs, the companies mak- 
ing up the deficits, which of course are large. 

It is, indeed, a radical changefrom Miami 
to Bisbee, the other mining district of 
major importance in the Southwest, and 
the largest dividend producer of any Far 
Western mining camp. For though Bisbee 
is the southernmost copper town in this 
country, only seven miles from the border, 
where Villa fought most of his battles, it is 
far and away the most settled, cultured, 
quiet and sedate of all copper camps in the 
West. 

Within an incredibly small area Bisbee 
has managed to squeeze many large, sub- 
stantial buildings, including the railroad sta- 
tion, hotel, church, company office, library, 
high school, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., two or 
three banks, dozens of stores, garages and 
mine buildings. 

Below Bisbee, and adjoining it where the 
cafion is a little wider, is Lowell, where 
many of the miners live, and looking rather 
more like an Eastern industrial town than 
a Western frontier camp. Still farther down 
the cafion, where broad spaces are to be had, 
is the town of Warren, the better-class resi- 
dential district and far and away the finest 
in the copper districts. 

Bisbee is so different from other mining 
camps, so much more comfortable, so much 
nicer, although it was rough enough thirty 
years ago, that one is extremely puzzled to 
find an explanation. One obvious reason is 
because it is the white miner’s last stand, 
and you can’t have things either comfort- 
able or nice in this country if we keep 
making a melting pot out of it. 

Possibly the character of the mining has 
something to do with it. Although the 
Copper Queen branch of the Phelps-Dodge 
Corporation is the largest dividend pro- 
ducer in the Southwest, and one of the 
world’s notably rich mines, its individual 
workings are small. Workmen are scattered 
about in ones, twos and threes in its hun- 
dreds of miles of underground workings, 
and each miner must be a capable all- 
around workman. Supervision is extremely 
difficult, and the alert, intelligent American 
or Englishman rather than the docile masses 
of Southern Europeans and Mexicans is 
very much needed. 

At any rate, out of 585 men actually 
working underground for the Copper Queen 
on October 1, 1922, 369 were Americans, 
ninety-seven were English, ten were Ca- 
nadians, ten were Mexicans, while the re- 
maining 100 were scattered among other 
nationalities. Of the total number nearly 
81 per cent were citizens. The other big 
company in the district, the Calumet and 
Arizona, employs a slightly smaller number 
of men, and of these 66.7 per cent were 
born in this country, and nearly 89 per cent 
are American citizens. 


Benevolent Paternalism 


The Copper Queen’s total force, above 
as well as underground, on that date was 
slightly over 1000, of which 77 per cent 
were married. The percentage of married 
men working for the C. & A. was somewhat 
lower, but still very high. More than 35 
per cent of the Copper Queen’s employes 
had been with the company more than ten 
years, and 21 per cent had been with the 
company from five to ten years. The per- 
centage of home owners with both com- 
panies is very high indeed for a mining 
camp, although exact figures were difficult 
to get. 

The Phelps-Dodge Corporation has been 
described as paternalistic, English and old- 
fashioned in its attitude. Its leading direc- 
tors are usually known as the deacons of 99 
John Street. As an organization it unques- 
tionably has some of the defects of a very 
But at 


and I say it with no desire to advertise a 
few multimillionaires who do not care a rap 
about my advertising them, and much less 
need it, that the powers that be in this typi- 
cal absentee-ownership corporation have 
given more consistent attention and effort 
to community building and labor problems 
than some other groups of operators. This 
does not mean that the local managers 
have necessarily been or are better than 
those of other companies, many of whom 
are splendid and earnest men. 

What I mean is that the tradition of 
Phelps-Dodge has been more or less philan- 
thropic and benevolent, and that is not true 


by any means of all mining cor 
bor leaders may sneer at such 
the millions of Cleveland H, 
Arthur Curtiss James, if poure 
ries, churches, Y. M.’s and Y 
not make a contented labor fj 
am sure that any disinterest 
must conclude that the gener 
and attitude of the dominant 
Bisbee is one reason at least w 
is different as a mining camp, 

The other large company, th 
an interesting organization, 
done a great deal, under the | 
its general manager, John CG, G:; 
the community, especially in th 
viding housing and recreation 
Few mining companies have pa} 
mous dividends in such a gh 
showed such aggressiveness in 
ment of new properties. Also 
of the pioneers in accident 
safety work. 

The C. & A. is peculiar 
companies in that nearly 
practical miners, mostly 
and superintendents of co) 
properties in Michigan and 

The beginnings of both : 
Bisbee district were romar 
James Douglas, an impecun 
rian clergyman, and la 
chemistry, interested the 
firm, which were then only 
and not mining operators at 
claims at Bisbee. Several time 
gave out, and the last few thou 
was nearly gone when ore w; 
what has since proved to be the 
est copper mine in America, 


The Finest Type of Wi 
Few mines are more interes 
than the Copper Queen. Thes 
scattered character of the w 
the great amount of develop 
must be maintained constantl: 
its features. It is a place whe 
is impressed with the variety of; 
underground. All kinds of we 
carried on, and one is struck 
course in other mines, with 
mining differs radically from ; 
ing in that construction and pr 
not successive but simultanec 
The miners and mechanics | 
underground were mostly of th! 
of workmen, physically and m 
far as a visitor could judge, tli 
with members of the super} 
seemed sufficiently friendly 
without any time being wast 
tion. They were polite without) 
show of kotowing. The maj 
be known personally to 
man, who was then supe 
many of the old-timers cé 
first name. 3 
A number of the older meri 
how long they had been with t} 
and on that subject they bd 
showing an intense interest 1' 
service records. One joytul ) 
when asked the question, p 
down on a log in front of the sur’ 
and after mopping his brow tol} 
month, week, hour and minutel 
arrived, and exactly what [ 
between him and his first fore? 
Many of the miners are aril 
even of technical business lita 
one huge, clean-cut, handso1 
the late thirties told me of ¢/I 
zines he subscribes for. Atel 
ing miner is the son of a Moi 
and still another, who w 
tire stope by himself, was 
a prize-bonus worker. He 
country eighteen years, ée 
distaste for going back to C 
owns his home, has a good savif 
count, as well as three chil 
out his second citizensh 
few if any holidays and 2 
business. 
Such then is this pictu 
industry in the Southwest, 
complete as all such descripti) 
What is perhaps the most 
delicate aspect of the who 
absentee ownership, or ¢a) 
left for another article. 
which the whole of the Fa 
interested, and does not 
mining alone, but it can be 
in connection with that in 
any other. 
Editor’s Note—This is the secon¢ 
by Mr. Atwood. 
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HOTEL. The Statler, 
St. Louis, is one of 
many using Barreled 
Sunlight 


}!Note the light 
-|terior 


HOME. Barreled Sunlight is ideal for 
woodwork 


Massachusetts 
Institute of 
Technology — 
interior painted 
with Barreled 
Sunlight 
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FACTORY. Showing use of Barreled 
Sunlight in Packard Automobile Plant 


mu being used EVERYWHER 


his surprising story of Made by our exclusive Rice Process, 


d Sunlight is typical of Barreled Sunlight contains no varnish 
ds and is guaranteed to remain white longer 


than any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
‘man was the owner of one foreign, applied under the same conditions. 


. E ; Barreled Sunlight is easy to apply. It flows 
ountry. For the interior of freely without a brush mark. Where white is 


Int he wanted a white paint os oo ee can be readily tinted just the 
mld not collect dirt. Rema . 

: ‘ Comes ready mixed in cans from half-pint to 
/ther hadjust built acharm- _ five-gallon size—barrels and half barrels. If your 


nial home. He wanted a dealer cannot supply you, write us. 

I lustrous finish for his wood- See eee PAINT, .CO: 
, Factory and Main Offices 

-1¢ wanted a coating for § ¢: pupteyst. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1m walls that would be as Chicago 650 Washington Blvd. 
ile as tile. - And Me Rindrtiatinc tice ociate in U. Sha 
| needs seemed entirely dif- Tsar meee | 
i eesti wo 
t men bought Barreled 


cit. 


it is Barreled Sunlight? 

<Sunlight is a unique white paint 
that it resists the finest par- 
ust and dirt. It can be washed 


t of enamel—yet costs less than 
) nd requires fewer coats. (One 
erally sufficient to cover over a 
7 painted surface.) THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


UL 


ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH BARRELED 


WHITE PAINT SUNLIGHT 


These photographs were taken through a pow- 
erful microscope. Each was magnified to the 
same high degree. 

They show clearly why the surface of ordi- 
nary flat-finish white paint soils so easily. It 
is actually rough, uneven, porous. The smooth 
finish of Barreled Sunlight resists dirt and can 
be washed like tile. 


ENAMEL BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


The black board on the left was painted with a 
single coat of ordinary enamel—the one on the 
right with a single coat of Barreled Sunlight. 
Note the remarkable covering power of Bar- 
reled Sunlight. A single coat is generally suf- 
ficient to cover over any painted surface. 
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More Milk 

for School Children. 
Sealright MakesThem 
Drink Right 


Children are “ over milk 
served in this delightful new way. 
Lift up tab on Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Cap and insert straw 
“Drinking it through 
prevents gulping and aids 
digestion thereby giving the body all 


enthusiastic” 


through opening. 
a straw” 


the nourishment contained in milk. 
The child uses the original sterilized 
No glasses to break, no 
spilt milk.” 


container. 


Mothers and housewives appreciate 
the Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps -It is 
l—cap is removed cleanly by pulling 
tab. 2—tab can be lifted without re- 
moving cap and milk poured without 


“3 times more useful.” 


spilling. 3—tab can be lifted and straw 
inserted for drinking milk at home. 


lunch rooms and cafe- 
terias insist that milk dealers use Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
because they facilitate serving milk 
with straws thereby saving cost of 


Restaurants, 


washing glasses, broken glasses and 


spilled milk. 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in 
bottles capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 113 PC FULTON, N.Y. 
Operating the largest plant in the world mak- 
ing milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps— 


Ordinary flat or “‘Common Sense’’ Caps.— 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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IN THE APPY LONDON ALLS 


Patter Comics’ Union, the comic must an- 
swer, ‘‘Sure, Billy! Being he was from Phil- 
adelphia’’—laughter— “‘the guy thought 
they was Confederate soldiers.” 

Feeders have taken up the new jest with 
joyous unanimity, “because, for the first 
time in the history of American vaudeville, 
the feeder himself gets a laugh. He must 
mention Philadelphia in his question, and 
Philadelphia is one of the three words that 
are sure-fire laughs when used on the stage. 
Even many a three-act farce, in fact, has 
lived a whole week on the ‘“‘damn”’ laugh in 
the first act, the ‘‘Philadelphia’”’ laugh in 
the second act and the burst of uncontroll- 
able mirth that explodes in the last act 
whey someone on the stage wittily says 
“ec e Be 

Now, here we come to the first basic dif- 
ference between the fun in an American 
vaudeville theater and fun in the London 
’alls. The American feeder esthetically is 
a terrible thing. The London feeder of the 
’alls is—once the American auditor has 
mastered British—always funny; even 
funnier than his professedly killing partner 
comic. 

The English feeder’s success as a laugh 
maker lies in the fact that he dresses, acts, 
and especially talks just like any English- 
man one meets in Trafalgar Square, in 
London hotels, clubs, shops, anywhere. 
Consequently he can’t help being funny. 
The funniest thing in all England is any 
Englishman. When he speaks British— 
and they all do—he leaves one weak from 
laughter. 

I tried to argue with Englishmen that the 
funniest thing anywhere was any English- 
man. J had a hard time of it. They all be- 
gan to pooh-pooh me. When a Londoner 
begins to pooh-pooh in British I strangle. 
Above my laughter, however, I gathered 
that the English, with characteristic mod- 
esty, were insisting that the English were no 
funnier than any other nationals, always 
excepting Americans. And then, with the 
national generosity also so characteristic 
of the English, they heatedly declared that 
the top-hole, most side-splitting silly ass 
among the comics of the known world is 
any American anywhere. They are ab- 
surdly blind and bigoted on this subject. 


Learning British 


Funny as any Englishman is to the eye, 
he is at his best when he begins to talk 
British—and the feeders of the ’alls are 
always talking. The Englishman in Amer- 
ica is not so funny, because, for a foreigner, 
he quickly picks up the language. To get 
the full effect one should hear him when, as 
an untraveled inmate of England, he begins 
to talk British at home. Particularly does 
he arouse laughter akin to pain when, out 
of deference to the American visitors al- 
ways in London, he bravely attempts the 
words, intonations and idioms of the Eng- 
lish language. 

The feeders of the ’alls, like the clerks in 
hotels and stores, are particularly prone to 
take a try at our mother tongue. One dies. 
The names of articles in commonest daily 
use seemingly are beyond them, on the 
stage and off. I have heard them call an 
ordinary, everyday can of kerosene a tin of 
paraffin. Once, in Kent, a garage man who 
was lugging a can of gasoline before my 
very eyes said he didn’t know what a can of 
gasoline was. Never’eardofit! Hedidn’t 
know what a fliv was. I heard him say so 
myself. And at that precise moment he 
was dumping a can of gasoline into a fliv! 

In a country of good dairy products 
should any word be better understood than 
the word “‘cheese’’? Nevertheless, even so 
commonplace a word as “‘cheese’’ balls 
them. One tall blank cartridge working 
behind the counter as clerk in an Oxford 
Street dry-goods store, who seemed fairly 
sane up to a certain point, suddenly went 
off the handle and began to call the bolt of 
cheesecloth in his hand butter muslin. 

I couldn’t resist leading the poor nut on. 
While waiting for change in the dry-goods 
store I asked him what first prompted him 
to work in a store. He answered in some 
surprise that he never had worked in a 
store. Working with laborers in stores, he 
said, was ’ard manual work, unfit for 
gentlemen. 

Then the clerk’s mind skidded further. 
He was not a clerk, he insisted. He was a 
clock. Just to make it more difficult, he 
added that he was a draper’s—whatever 


(Continued from Page 15) 


that is—clock, and he sadly continued that 
he probably would end his days as a 
draper’s clock. Feeling a bit sorry for the 
patient, I suggested kindly that if he would 
work hard, save his money and read inspi- 
rational magazines he undoubtedly some 
day would own Swan & Edgar’s, Selfridge’s 
or some other big dry-goods store, and 
finally rise to the height of being inter- 
viewed by Ike Marcosson. 

In a troubled way he asked me what a 
dry-goods store was! Believe me or not, 
he had never heard of Ike Marcosson. 

It was when my wife asked him for a 
spool of white thread that -at last what 
mind he had seemed to ooze altogether. 
Our attempts at British failing, we made a 
crude drawing of a spool and shoved it 
across the counter. The drawing brought a 
hint of almost human intelligence to his 
face. But the next instant he went com- 
pletely blah. 

““Aoh!”’ he cried in British. ‘‘ You mean 
a reel of cawton! Haw-haw! ’F cawse!” 
The blighter now seemed actually patron- 
izing in his attitude. ‘‘‘A spool of thread’! 
’Ow draoll! Medem, you will find the reels 
of cawton up on the fawst flawh.” 

Up? Having just stepped in from the 
street, we were on the first floor. 


The Jests of Yesteryear 


“Quoite! Up on the fawst flawh,”’ Fil- 
bert the clock was repeating. “The flawh 
d’rectly above this one is the fawst flawh— 
at the bawttom, you know, of the second 
flawh.”’ 

I tried to control my laughter sufficiently 
to ask him whether or not he and the other 
union clocks ever tried to have their wages 
raised by striking. My wife, however, 
who, say what you will, has her gentle mo- 
ments, whispered a command in our mother 
tongue to lay off the bird. 

But if memory does not trick me, we 
were talking about the London ’alls. 

Londoners will tell you that the old ’alls 
are gone. They’re wrong. The ’alls are still 
running twelve months in the year, and, 
once one has learned British, still are tem- 
ples of joy. Itis only the wild drinking and 
wilder women surroundings of the ’alls of 
the old days, which extended from the ad- 
joining lounging rooms and corner pubs 
almost to the stage itself, that have been 
mopped from sight. 

There was a day, and it was far from a 
lifetime ago, when a late stroll from the ’alls 
to the Strand, in the Strand itself, meant 
difficult progress, especially on a Saturday 
night, through an almost unbroken mass of 
brawling drunkards. The drunken women 
vied in numbers and pugilistic powers with 
the drunken men. The ’alls of those days 
did much to add to the disorderliness. In 
the theatrical district, in and about the ’alls 
themselves, were elaborations of immor- 
alities that went far beyond mere drunken- 
ness. 

Then came a compulsory-education act, 
passed more than a generation ago, which 
began to sow good seed. As literacy in- 
creased excessive alcoholism gradually be- 
gan to decrease. Governmental reforms in 
the working and especially in the living 
conditions of the poor of the slums—and 
where London isn’t parks it is often 
slums—gave further urge to the growing 
reform. Finally the outbreak of the Great 
War was followed immediately by a limit- 
ing of the hours for the sale of liquors, and, 
what was immeasurably more effective, an 
official diluting of all whiskies, gins and 
other spirits on sale. 

G’blyme me! Why buy the rawton 
stuff when a cove’s drink ’as water in it? 

Simultaneously, also, with the bang of 
the first gun “‘out there,” the captivyting 
lydies who to the last were sitting expect- 
antly at drinking tables hemming in the 
very lobbies of the ’alls were scattered 
and shooed into outer darkness. Now when 
one and one’s wife or sister go to the 
Coliseum, the Pay, the Alhambra or any 
of the other big London ’alls in these more 
godly days one finds the ’alls and their 
surroundings quite as moral as the vaude- 
ville theaters in our own officially censored, 
officially purified land. 

The institution known as the ’alls could 
not pass away. You can’t kill a British 
institution. Managers have preserved the 
hoary old traditions intact. Above all, the 
’alls cling to the sweet old tried-and-true 
jests of yesteryear. 


Loyal souls, the Englig 
dead antiquities. One lo re 
for instance, that is still p 
medieval picturesque bea 
old practice of bursting in 
mirth when the patter-te 
gins to joke about his mothe 
daring comics of the ’alls : 
vent to killing jests about 
mothers, wives or other r 
the good old mother-in-la 
relied upon to kick *em o 
or whatever the phrase 
knocking ’em off their seats 

The pun is also still legs 
Nightly this was demonsti 
the comics who eddie ’nougt 
wheeze, however, has not y 
land. Doubtless it is only 
England adopts plumbing. | 

Buthush! The curtainisp; 
The fun is about to begin. 

The funny English feeder 
comic are all set behind ¢ 
begin the riotous evening o 
lish feeders in these days di do 
follow their American colle 
of dressing the way a f 
Vanderbilt lads dress. T 
prefers the snappy unif 
army officer. In a land 
everyone fought in Fran ( 
memories naturally still lie ¢ 
heart than here. 

By the same token, the feed, 
comic frequently wears al 
Tommy Atkins outfit. ‘' 
member, always has the la 
zesthetics of patter. The er 
Tommy Atkins, evenif only: 
able for once to speak his 

“Dyuh, dyuh, dyuh!” bi 
in British. 

Alone I roar. It’s the W 
says it. Both feeder and 
busily polishing drinking g 
supposed to represent an 
seem vastly pleased and enc 
silvery peal of laughter 
present. 

“Me dyuh man,” res 
‘ave I seen your fyce ’ere 

“Must ’ave, sir,” repli 
vate, breathing on the 
“Must ’ave, because you’ 
me by me regimental n 


Popular Cle 


“Nothing of the sawt, 
ply awsked you ’ad I see 
before.” 

“Quoite, sir. That’s me 
4’s me number, sir, and B 

Unfortunately I lose ab 
immediately follows beca 
of hilarity. When sheer e 
the audience again to a se 
I find that the comic priv 
with his luck. 

“Me fawther was a serg 


in ’eaven’s nyme,”’ 
very, infectious peal of la’ 

“Yes, sir,” persists the 
when me fawther was 
I was born and christenet 
ere, sir.’ 

“And wot did they chri 

‘ The regiment nymed } 
mess.’ 

’Ouse Manager Pehcy 
on the stage and shouting 
ous turmoil that medical a 
by a lydy aswoon in stall E 
site sides of the house tw 
geons back out of their 0 
over to the swooner’s st2 
await her return to cons 
they may be properly 
funny comics in the meant 


with aleohol?”’ 
“T’m doing it, sir. Isw 
and then breathe most 


ening effect of the laugh 
that although I was so 
that I was flicking my 

the slits in the bull i 
lowing four jests in the e 
baloo. I got the fifth. 


( Continued on Pa, 


a 
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nued from Page 76) 
i) smawtness, me man. Be 
 daon’t you get false teeth, 


4e teeth, f’rinstince, but they 
back from the laundry, sir.” 
Nally rawt! I can see you 
vashed your neck tody.” 

out it dried a funny color.” 
Ipy lady seated next to me, 
| sinking rapidly, died. De- 
yled me to help carry the 
she theater aisle—called a 
British, by the way. Any 
/d knows that a gangway is 
yother on aship. Anyway, up 
we lugged the late pulpy per- 
¢ and the last I heard of that 
jtter team the comics were 
the music cue. A piano up- 
jme had been champing at its 
xd that Basil, the comic feeder, 
_ burst into song, with the 
1 being still more comical at 


y the piano, me man?”’ was 
t I heard. 


. Rawton.” 
_ accompany me?” 


tOld Home Things 


(s lost while I tried to help the 
she large lady on top of the 
lca the temporary morgue just 


ar by. My American friend, 
¢ had just learned, it seems, 


ae in the rival ’all. A longing 
‘\Jhome stu got me, too, and 
ae other ’all with him. 
‘we got front-row stalls next 
rm. We were just in time to 
n ‘ican soprano exponent of the 
uy stuff. A mere glance at the 
(the quaint old Southern plan- 
“ong resting topmost on the 
(the slip-horn artist brought a 
5 to my eyes. 
d of Dear Old Alabam’. Lyric 


s Boggs, America’s Greatest 
lled our homesick souls with 
jalmost-forgotten corn on the 
pimbing and pumpkin pies. 


me along, me Sydie! 
re’s me ’and, sweet lydie! 
‘ry to the land 


te for the tryne 


Vurry on the tryne 
nd of sugar cyne, 

al ho-o-o-old—Ha-a-al— 
m’, 


popular fox-trot song, Sy 
eusic, followed, I remember. 
ierican girl went back to the 
d-y-song hits of a generation or 
3ae of which are now gradually 
et England—George M. 
tlassic, Hi Guess Hi’ll ’Ave to 
i le Bybie, and other American 
‘tincluded Mymie Raose ’Ave 
a his Jyne Vuhgineeyaw, 
(» Me ’Unney, Me Hold Ken- 
(Hin the Cawton Fields hand 
(Agyne, and, as a closing num- 
own’s Bawdy Lies Huhmould- 
ay 


: pt. 
nderstanding of the fortitude, 
|i displayed nightly by the 
London ’alls came to me 

he intermission that fol- 
er the darky songs. Let 
der imagine the same set 
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of circumstances as happening in one of our 
own vaudeville theaters in New York, Chi- 
cago or anywhere else here, tonight, and then 
let the reader ask himself honestly whether 
or not an American theater crowd would 
accept the situation so calmly. 

Let us first imagine that an American 
comic in khaki is trying to hold the crowd 
by remarking that he eddie ’nough B-4 he 
came to the theater, because he swallowed 
the alcohol before breathing on the glass 
and, therefore, his neck had dried a funny 
color. 

Suddenly—we further suppose—a wild- 
eyed house manager bounds crazily from 
the wings to the footlights. 

“‘Tt’s true, men, true!’’ shrieks the Amer- 
ican house manager. ‘‘Congress repealed 
it at 8:22 o’clock tonight! Bar’s already 
open in the smoking room downstairs. Pre- 
war prices, friends! Walk, do not run, to 
the nearest ex # 

He is shouting to rows of empty seats. 
Nothing alive remains in the theater to 
listen after the word ‘‘repealed’’ except 
Mooney’s trained seals. 

Now remember that this imaginary 
American situation which I have just de- 
scribed existed—save for the matter of pan- 
icky exits—in every ’all I entered. No 
house manager, it is true, bounded out upon 
the stage; but in place of him and his an- 
nouncement was the English audience’s con- 
sciousness that every chappie present had 
his choice of sitting and listening to B-4 
jokes or of stepping down to the smoking- 
room bar for a quiet evening of rough drink- 


ing. 

I admire the English of the ’alls for the 
heroism—or something—of their choice. 
The point I make is that any American au- 
dience in any theater tonight, suddenly 
realizing that only astep away the Haig was 
gurgling to its mate, would display far less 
fortitude. In America, I fear, the fatalities 
would be large if word flew through the 
house that dry Martinis were on sale at a 
shilling each in the smoking room—even if 
the Martinis were, as is the case in London, 
pink in one smoking-room bar, Nile green 
in another, heliotrope in Piccadilly Circus 
and roan in Leicester Square, according to 
the color sense of the barmaid one fancies. 

Would the American audience pass up 
Monopole in order to listen instead to a 
monologistic mother-in-law wheezer? Let 
us listen a moment ourselves first and judge. 


Mother-in-Law Patter 


“A sad old ’en is me mother-in-law, 
friends.” [Roars.] ‘‘Only tody I awsked 
’er to fry me some sausages and they cyme 
to me plyte quoite boiled in the old ’en’s 
tears.’’ [Ecstasy.| ‘She croied so ’ard in 
the church even when me and the woife was 
myted we ’ad to be married in our goloshes.”’ 
{Hysteria.] 

“And gin! ’Ow me dyuh old mother-in- 
law fencies ’er gin!”’ [Ladies stuffing hand- 
kerchiefs into their mouths.] ‘Give the 
sad old ’en a pint of gin and she'll croy it 
into a quart.” 

Here the comic has to be temporarily 
shut off while the house physician races 
down to the Thames to catch more leeches. 
The stalls are redolent of smelling salts. 

“The old ’en croies so over our little 
bybies,”” resumes the comic, following the 
first-aid exercises conducted by the house 
physic, ‘that we never ’ave to give the 
little tackers a bawth.”’ [Hysteria return- 
ing.] “A year after the woife and me was 
myted the woife presents me with triplets. 
Two weeks lyter we ’ad twins.”’ [A sudden, 
studious silence.] ‘‘I mean to sy, one of the 
bally triplets doied.”’ 

At this point we have the first instance 
of one of the audience permitting his mind 
to sink to lower things. He screams for 
brandy. He merely wants it, however, to 
restore his wife. 

“We ’ave a new bybie in our little flet 
aout Sinjin’s Wood wy naow. ‘We’ve 
called ’er Raosemahry,’ says I to a cove 
tody. ‘Awfter ’00?’ says ’e. ‘Awfter she 
was born,’ says I.’”’ [Man in front of me 
falls off his monocle.] ‘“‘A good woife ’ave 
I, friends, except she’s a bit of a nagger. 
Dy and noight she nags me for one of these 
modern low-cut frawks, but I daon’t let ’er 
wear one on account of ’er ’aving a maost 
shocking mole on ’er ’ip.”’ 

While the ambulances are arriving let us 
pause to consider another phenomenon. 
All this time the hands of Big Ben are 
quickly approaching eleven o’clock. At 
eleven o’clock at night in London, earlier in 
some wards, the sale of spirits, wines and 
beers to the public must cease. Prohibition 
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laws in England are obeyed. Yet no one 
stirs from his seat, always excepting the 
hysterical, the unconscious and the dead 
who have to be carried out. 

With the closing hour so close on Broad- 
way, you couldn’t hold an American audi- 
ence after ten o’clock, not even with so 
momentous a closing sketch on the program 
as, let us say, William Jennings Bryan as 
Romeo giving the balcony scene to Miss 
Amy Lowell’s Juliet. New York first 
nights, which now so often run until mid- 
night and later, would have to be held in 
the afternoon. The wildest dream of a 
producer or a Broadway press agent would 
be a play so tremendous that it could later 
be honestly advertised on the ash-can one- 
sheets as,’ ‘‘‘A play that held them until 
after the closing hour.’—Brander Mat- 
thews in The Clipper.’’ 

More astounding still, I have seen Lon- 
don audiences in the cinema houses still 
calmly preferring to look at English-made 
movies, an English movie queen in the star 
role, at a time hideously close to eleven 
o’clock, rather than to seek the air. 


Weekly News Pictures 


I don’t know how familiar the American 
reader is with the English movie queen. 
Her charms never gripped me as the movie 
news bulletins in the London picture thea- 
ters did. The English weekly news pictures 
are as good as our own. Better. 

Many of them still stick in my memory, 
even the wording of the captions, so in- 
teresting were they: 

“Victoria Station, London: Goods trains 
being loaded with famous English authors 
departing on lecture tours in America.” 

There was a fleeting bit of pictured news 
that was all too short. Every writer in 
England was there. Before one had tired of 
identifying their well-known features, how- 
ever, the picture had faded into “‘Llygnl- 
leynnfyynngn, Wales: The Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd George on his estate, silently sawing 
wood.” 

Then came a real shocker: 

“Tumtochtillietochtie, Scotland: The 
Hon. Rab Cockieleekie, who swallowed 
valuable gold filling while eating haggis, 
hurrying into new abdominal surgical ward 
of Tumtochtillietochtie Hospital for open- 
ing exercises.” 

Then: “Low Hingum, Highhingum, Hin- 
gum: The Duke of Cockynickle arriving 
afoot at estate of John Huggs, Esq., noted 
marmalade king during war, who has hired 
duke as valet.” 

Most thrilling of all, however, was one 
news picture labeled, ‘“‘Tunbridge Tootle, 
Tootleshire: Shocking accident to Lord 
Swoosham and motor party when a passing 
American motorist criminally turns to the 
right.”’ 

I never saw such a mess. It was a ghastly 
scene. Swoosham himself, as newspaper 
readers may recall, came out of the acci- 
dent badly. He had his kneecap fractured, 
lost his hat, and, besides, was killed. 

I could watch the London movie news 
pictures until midnight, but I’m not so cer- 
tain about the appeal of the English movie 
queens. All I know for certain is that if the 
lure of Hollywood ever tempts any English 
movie queen I ever saw on the English 
screen torun away from home and come over 
here, the old folks in Slatney, Sloopington- 
on-Slups, The Slough, Slupshire, need not 
worry about their little Cicely, far away in 
California. She will always be safe. Yes, 
in Hollywood. 

But the English applaud them kindly, 
just as the traditional loyalty of the audi- 
ences in the London ’alls to their passé 
performers causes them to applaud in the 
heartiest way aged ladies whose stage 
charms and voices began to sag back in the 
days of Rose Sydell’s London Belles. 
Here in America our corresponding prima 
donnas of the late ’50’s and ’60’s today find 
that the only job still open to them is that 
of carrying a spear in the New York Hippo- 
drome, with no prospects of any work after 
they grow too old to carry a spear except a 
job as chorus girl in the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

The English are not so heartless, even to 
their jokes. In fact, the English have their 
good points, I don’t care what anybody 
says. Above all, they cheer up one’s whole 
day so. And I feel confident that the sam- 
ples of British humor of the ’alls here 
submitted give the lie forever to the silly 
American notion that the English cannot 
see a joke. Why, in the ’alls they could see 
more jokes in five minutes than even I 
could see in the whole evening of pastime! 


BiieE GREATEST 


andwich 


IN THE WORLD 


NIMITABLY delicious! 
Dainty sandwiches of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham are a fitting 
climax to an evening of bridge— 
a pleasure to the guests and a 
tribute to the skill of the hostess. 


Thousands who have used 
Underwood Deviled Ham for 
sixty years find it today the same 
delicate mixture of fine ham and 
many mild spices that first at- 
tracted them—indispensable to 
a well stocked pantry. 


Dozens of delicious dishes can 
be made from Underwood Deviled 
Ham. A _ useful booklet ‘‘The 
Little Red Devil Recipes” sent free 
on request. And 25cin stamps will 
bring you a sample can. Sold by 
leading grocers everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


57 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 


In business over 100 years 


Underwood 
Deviled 
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Income Tax Trouble 
None Here! 


You’ve just been through the income tax figure scramble cash in bank, money owed by me or which way I was hea 


again, so you'll be interested in this story of a merchant “Your Mr. Knisely showed me your Simplified Acco 
who found a way out of it for good. ing Plan and how to get the answers to my questions ¢ 
He is Arthur Cohen, Pharmacist, of Johnstown, Pa., or weekly as I wanted them. I bought it. The facts it 
and here are his own words:. given me have enabled me to so adjust my methods, cut 
“‘I spent hundreds of dollars on systems and found that expenses, value my sales help, etc., to the point that it 
at the end of each month I got a trial balance which told me more than paid for itself the first year. It now pa 
my books were in balance—but did not tell me anything _—— profit of at least $80.00 a month. 
that enabled me to better manage my business. And at ““One girl does all my work and helps in the store, — 
Income Tax time—ye gods! how I fussed and figured. . old method took all of her time and gave me nothing r 
‘“‘T woke up to the fact that I was waiting until the middle than the trial balance. At profits we guessed. NowIkr 
of January, and sometimes longer, to learn what I had “It 1s a Simplified Accounting Plan and the smaller 
made the previous year. I was working for myself with- business, the more necessary I believe it is. The fact 
out knowing what salary I was getting. I wouldn’t work the machine automatically extends all balances maki 
for any man on that kind of a contract, much less myself. easy to always have our figures up to date. I would 
‘TI conduct a strictly cash business, and there were four part with the machine and system for five times wh; 
things about my business I wanted to know: Daily salesand cost if I couldn’t get another. I can recommend it hig 
sales to date, profits daily or monthly, asthe notion struck me, having had long enough time to test it.”’ 
value of merchandise on hand and at cost or selling price, Very truly yours, Arthur Cohen, P. J 


Ask the nearest Burroughs Office how the Simplified Accounting Plan can be applied 
to your business, or write to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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ng technically and stopped to 
|e at Agnes and then at Thane, 
ek and stood leaning against the 
tes and the doctor went on. The 
ied the door carefully and peered 
ag aside, he motioned Agnes to 


or lay on his back in a great four- 
ended to his full length, his feet 
nd vertical, his head slightly 
\illows, and their eyes met as she 
| threshold. He recognized her 
3he was sure of it, sure he was in 
nd. Yet he gave not the slight- 
his feelings. She was surprised 
;not more shrunken. His bulk 
( but he was the color of sand. 
(was sepulchral. She advanced 
ding his gaze, hardly aware of 
janding alert at the head of the 
/utside the line of vision, ready 


1. 
e was halfway to him he began 
Jifting his whole trunk from the 
it the use of his arms, his feet 
e time rising a little under the 
of the sheet. 
wzy!” he said hoarsely, and she 
‘Go away!”’ he meant to say 
is his voice rose he became inar- 
‘d made guttural sounds. He 
jepel her with excited gestures. 
interfered. 

‘he whispered. 

ed to go, but faced her father 
a clear, loud voice she uttered 
vords he had once with all his 
amanded and could not make 
I am sorry.” 

‘ect was to excite him all the 
continued to wave her away in 
ty. When the door had closed 
(he collapsed. 
/as waiting outside the door. She 
1im heavily and seemed about to 
He took her in his arms and bore 
airs. She revived at once and 


¢ whose smelling salts she put 
‘ine walked with her in the air. 
7 the doctor joined them. The 
aging Mr. Thane to Mr. Gib’s 
‘ie who would promise to do the 
jag he desired, he said, had been 
ith the alienist; and it was the 
jotion first to put the patient 
fuggestion that a puddler named 
« been sent for, the point being 
jib might remember Mr. Thane 
and forget him as a son-in-law. 
1d to the doctor too subtle alto- 
3.1, as it couldn’t do any harm, he 


never been in a sick room. 
ver seen death transacting. He 
two idiots and had an idea of 
j insanity he could not imagine. 
’s long medical discourse on 
}sorder had filled him with a 


he was contemptuous of 
jeelings went over and stood 
Wh against these -self-important 
ho by some law of their own 
hed themselves above him in his 
were permitted to restrain him 
jt bed, who stood about in his 
(puting as to when and how and 
yuld die. 

fie entered the room the two 
"3 leaning over the old man from 
‘des of the bed, and the sight of 
fiened his antagonism. 

4: as he approached. Enoch, 
ning his eyes, gazed at Thane 
| of tense recognition. Otherwise 
pfectly inert until Thane stood 
(vn at him. Then his lips began 
‘) if he were talking. No sound 
e, Thane, bending lower and 
yped on his knees and put his 
ose. Enoch was whispering. His 
Jugh faint, were distinct, almost 
‘dramatically intentional. 

» said was that worse puddlers 
men than Thane, men he had 
lis life, had refused to do for him 
¥2 One cannot perform for oneself 
}-herefore, be permitted to ask as 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


a favor. This service was to dispose of his 
remains agreeably to a certain wish, which 
was, to be cremated. There was no physical 
difficulty whatever. It was feasible to be 
done in a puddling furnace—his own fur- 
nace—his own mill!—his own body! Why 


“T will do it,’ said Thane, removing his 
ear and meeting the old man’seyes. Enoch’s 
lips continued to move. Thane returned 
his ear. 

It was to be done in Number One furnace. 

Thane met his eyes again, saying: “All 
right—in Number One. I understand.” 

Enoch’s lips were still moving. Thane 
listened. 

There was one thing more, Enoch said. 
He had no right to ask it except as a favor 
for which he would be deeply grateful. 
Would Thane listen very carefully? In 
that walnut secretary by the door, in a 
secret drawer of it that would come open 
when the molding above the pen rack was 
pressed downward, he would find the key to 
a room upstairs, directly above the one 
they were in. He wished to die in that 
room upstairs—by himself. He knew bet- 
ter than to ask the nurses or the doctors. 
They already thought him mad. Anyhow 
they would ask questions and he couldn’t 
tell them why he wished to die. in that 
room alone. He had been saving his 
strength against an opportunity to give 
them the slip, intending to lock himself 
into it. Once in it he would be safe. But 
his strength had suddenly departed for- 
ever. No one knew this yet. It had just 
happened. The nurses supposed he was 
resting. The fact was he could not move 
foot, hand or finger. So now he was utterly 
helpless and hopeless except for Thane— 
and the end was so near! 

Would Thane get the key, ‘carry him 
over all obstacles to that room above, set 
him in a certain chair, taking care not to 
move it, then retire and lock the door and 
keep them all off for an hour? An hour 
would doit. In one hour he would be out of 
their reach. 

Thane did not pause to reflect. The old 
man’s appeal to be permitted to die as he 
would in his own house was irresistible. 
It moved him dynamically. He strode to 
the walnut secretary, discovered the key, 
dropped it in his pocket and returned to 
the bedside. 

The nurses were dumfounded and scan- 
dalized to see him suddenly take the old 
man up in his arms, sheet and all, and start 
off with him toward the door. They fol- 
lowed, exclaiming and chattering, doing 
nothing overt. They were too amazed to 
act. At the door occurred a scene of pure 
confusion. As Thane pulled it open the 
four doctors, having heard the commotion 
within, were there in a group on the mo- 
mentum of entry. At sight of Enoch in 
Thane’s arms they recoiled and stood 
aghast. The two nurses behind Thane be- 
came vocal, trying all in one breath to 
exculpate themselves and explain an incon- 
ceivable thing. 

Thane was pushing through. 

“He wants to die upstairs,’”’ he said. 

Instantly on speaking of it he became 
aware that the situation had an irrational 
aspect. He wondered how he should clear 
them out of the room in which Enoch 
wished to die and keep them out—for of 
course they would follow. He could not 
help that. With a resolve if necessary to 
throw them all downstairs he crossed the 
threshold. The alienist from Philadelphia 
and the two Wilkes-Barre consultants fell 
back.. It was not their case. The family 
doctor barred Thane’s way at the foot of 
the staircase. 

“You must be crazy!”’ he shouted, wav- 
ing his arms. “‘This simply cannot be per- 
mitted. As his physician I order you to 
take him back.” 

“Stand aside,”’ said Thane. 

“You will kill him!” said the doctor. 
“Do you hear that? This will kill him. 
I forbid it.” 

Thane seemed not at all impressed. 
Probably he would have pursued his pur- 
pose in a straight line but that his mind 
was arrested by a startling change in the 
heft and feeling of his burden. It became 
suddenly so much heavier that he almost 
lost his balance. And as he looked to see 
what this could mean there rose out of 
Enoch a groan unlike any sound concerned 
with life. With that the body underwent 
a violent muscular commotion and threw 
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Caterpillars are made in 
sizes suitable for trucks 
of every type and weight 


After 10,000 miles 
these ‘Caterpillar 
tires show no wear 


When the photograph reproduced be- 
low was taken, the *Caterpillar tires 
shown had run over ten thousand miles. 
In telling of the service they had given, 
Donnen Bros. of Fort Morgan, Colorado, 
to whom this truck belongs, say: 


“We are engaged in the grain and coal 

' business, also the wholesale oil busi- 
ness and operate a 1'2-ton Republic 
truck. 


“During May of last year we applied a 

pair of Caterpillar tires to the rear wheels. 

Since that time our truck has covered 

10,000 miles over various road conditions 

and we have never found it necessary to 
use chains. At this date the tires show 

no noticeable signs of wear and we are very. 

well pleased with the service they have 

given us. 

“We have found the Caterpillars far 

more economical than pneumatics and ' 
they give us. practically the same trac- 

tion and cushion.” | 


Mileage is, and always will be, a desir- 
able feature in a truck tire but more and 
more are truck owners coming to realize 
the importance of other features such as 
traction and resiliency. 


The thing that is making *Caterpillars 
so popular is the fact that they give not 
only exceptional mileage but exceptional 
traction and resiliency as well. 


*U. S. Government tests show that 
cushion tires are 50% easier 6n roads 
than are solid tires. Caterpillars are 
an advanced type of cushion tire. 


There is no Caterpillar Tire 
but the one that Kelly makes 


ELLY 
MATS 


250 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
| TIRE COMPANY 


TRADE MARK REO. 


THE TIRES WITH NINE LIVES 
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From one small 
pan to a million 
pieces a day 

Alaislf centanptear Dantel 


Peter made only a few pounds 
of his milk chocolate at a time 
—the capacity. of his little 
Swiss oven. - Today in the 
Peter’s American kitchens 


alone, thousands of pounds are 
made every hour. 


Daniel Peter not only orig- 
inated milk chocolate; he orig- 
inated the special process by 
which today in making Peter’s 
the milk and sugar are blended 
with choice chocolate. Much 
of your fine flavor depends 
upon this process. It is a 
Peter’s secret. 

Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans but six go into 
Peter’s and only certain choice 
grades of these. It is an art— 
roasting and blending these 
beans. And the Pefer’s process 
is still a secret. 


Peter’s is different—distinc- 
tive. It’s good. You'll like the 
fine, rare flavor of it. Ask for 
Peter's today. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 


Hudson Street, New York, sole selling 
agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 
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itself into a state of rigid extension. Thane 
needed all his strength to hold it. Imme- 
diately there was another change. The 
body began slowly to go limp. 

“‘Tt’s over,’’ said the Philadelphia alienist. 

What Thane held in his arms was ‘no 
longer Enoch, but a distasteful object, 
fallen in one breath from the first person, I, 
from the second person, you, to the state of 
a pronominal third thing which is spoken 
of—that! 

Thane carried it back to the bed. 

All this had taken place in less than half 
an hour. Thane found Agnes as he had 
left her, on an iron bench in the maple 
shade. 

“He is dead,” she said, on looking at his 
face. 

He answered by sitting by her side in 
silence. She asked him nothing about the 
end, and he was glad, for it had been ex- 
tremely harrowing. Still he was sur- 
prised at her want of curiosity, and 
had a moment of thinking her cal- 
lous. He had somehow mysteriously 
arrived at an understanding of 
Enoch, was shaken by asense of loss, 
even grief, and yearned to share his 
emotion with Agnes. Having 
been for some time with- 
drawn in thought she started 
slightly. 

“Did you promise?”’ she 


asked. ‘‘Was there time for 
that?” 
**Vies,’" he, said. .-. You 


won’t have to think about 
it,’’ he continued gently. 
“T’ve got it worked out in 
my mind. There can be fu- 
neral services here like they 
have sometimes when nobody 
goes to the grave or when 
there ain’t going to be any 
burial. Then I can go alone 
with him to the mill. There’s 
nobody at the mill, you know. 
It’s shut.” 

She regarded him with a 
troubled expression. 

“Alone!” she said. 

“T’drather,”’ hesaid, ‘‘with 
everybody being so supersti- 
tious about it.” 

“‘But I shall go,”’ she 


said. 

“Might take a long time,” 
he said uneasily. “I don’t 
know how long.” 

She put the objection aside 
with a gesture. 

“Allright,” he said. ‘He'll 
be pleased you feel that way.”’ 


XXX 


ATE that night Thane was 
telling John how Enoch 
died and how the remains 
were to be disposed of. He 
had to tell someone. It was 
a weight on his mind and he 
was tormented with misgiv- 
ings about his own conduct. 
When he came to the key he 
remembered having it in his 
pocket still and produced it 
associatively. John took it 
out of his hand and contin- 
ued to regard it thoughtfully 
long after the narrative was 
finished. 

“Was I right?’ Thane 
asked somewhat anxiously. 

“‘Admirable!”’ said John, a little off the 
point as it seemed to Thane. He added: 
“The fate that amuses itself with our lives 
knew what it wanted when it tangled 
you in.” 

“Seems as there’s a lot I don’t know,” 
said Thane, a faint edge to his voice. 

“Tt’s hard to get at,’’ said John. He con- 
tinued: “This place, if you know, was 
founded by General Woolwine, my great- 
grandfather, whose partner was a younger 
man named Christopher Gib, this Enoch’s 
father.”’ 

So he began, as if opening a book. Some 
of it was missing; parts of it were illegible; 
yet the shape of the drama stood vividly 
forth. 

An hour later he came to the end—to 
where the invisible writing stopped—it was 
sudden and for a moment bewildering, 
almost as if they had forgotten who they 
were and had been unexpectedly let down 
in the middle of a story. They sat a while 
musing. 

“To be continued by the three of us,” 
said John. “TI should like to know what is 
in that room.” 
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“Let’s go see,” said Thane. 

For he had come to the hotel only to 
talk to John and was returning to the 
mansion for the night. John went with 


im. 

Enoch’s body lay where it was in the 
second-floor bed chamber. They passed 
it without stopping and went on to the 
third floor. On the landing was a little 
ra with a lighted glass lamp, which John 
too. 

“That would be it,’”’ he said, indicating 
a certain doorway. 

The key fitted the lock, but to their sur- 
prise the bolt was already drawn. 

John held the light. Thane opened the 
door and went first. He had but crossed 
the threshold when he started back, re- 
coiled rather, with a movement so sudden 
and involuntary that John, immediately 
behind him, was thrown off his balance and 


She Did Not Speak, But Continued Slowly to Edge Along the 


Wall, Staring at Them Angrily 


dropped the lamp, which burst and harm- 

lessly petered out.. They were then in 

ee There was no other light on that 
oor. 

“Match,” said Thane, now standing 
quietly. 

John had matches, which he divided by 
a sense of touch. Each struck one and held 
it out. 

What had startled Thane was the fig- 
ure of a woman. As they saw her now in 
the flickering light of their matches she 
stood at the other side of the room, her 
back to the wall, facing them. John recog- 
nized her at once as the woman who met 
him in the front doorway, holding an oil 
light over her head, the night he came 
seeking Agnes and encountered Enoch at 
the gate. She was disheveled. Her thick 
black hair had fallen on one side and her 
face was distorted and swollen from weep- 
ing. Her eyes were alight with a kind of 
wild animal defiance. As they approached 
her she began to move along the wall side- 
ways, her arms a little spread. In one hand 
she held a coil of small rope. 

“Who are you?”’ Thane asked. 


-matches by a kind of m 


Mare; 


She did not speak, but continy. 
to edge along the wall, statin 
angrily. They lit fresh mate 
dying ones and pursued her 
asking her who she was and 
there, and she answered on] 
wild look, until with more p 
than they were able to s 


and she disappeared in the 
heard her go down the back g 

‘We'll have to get a light,” 

They groped their way dow 
absurdly unnerved, found | 
and returned to the Too 
same thought. From 
glimpsed of the interior in 


seemed quite empty. And@ 
only movable object was a 
dently the woman had drop 
duplicate of the one in Than 
They examined the room wi 
osity. The walls gave a dea 
to the rap of their knuek 
dows were double anc 
with iron bars. q 
Now they went in- 
woman, knowing nothi 
not even her name. § 
ably the h 
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‘they hated 
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other side oj 
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sides, they | 
that the seque 
tressing. T 
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no trace of — 
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ward disclos 
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housekeeper, 
stableman. fl 
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John sugges 
must De 


than mini 
He knew The 
seemed comfo 
the adveay of 
so ociety. x 
““Nobody in the house. 
the matter?’’ Thane a: 
“‘She’s somewhere | out 
that’s what you nea Mi 
stableman. 
‘“Where?”’ Ps: 
“Wherever that is,” he repli 
ask me.”’ His air was that 
has stopped meddling with the 
things, for cause. 
“What do you know about 
asked. “ 
They had only to listen 
gether. He was full of it. 
name was Ann Sibthorp an 
nobody knew where, most 
place where they had ceased 
of her. 
She had been Enoch’s hot 
many years and at last his@ 
vant. She was not a wom 
get acquainted with. You 
could, he said. So it wasn 
cared, except that she gave 
her station, became oppres 
the help away. She did lots of th 
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way with him and nobody 4 
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strange. When the old man di 
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Which window would make you stop? 


How one merchant increased sales and quality 
patronage by increasing the Light in his windows 


i 


Sales increase with Light 
2 TESTs conducted in Strump & Com- 
y's windows by lighting service engineers 
he Edison Lamp Works showed the ratio 


ight increase to attraction as follows: 
imination (in 

)-candles) as Total cost No. of persons 
isured by a of stopped out 
1t-candle electricity of each 
meter. per hour. hundred. 
eS 6c. 10 

) hy 9c. 12 

| 50 13c. 15 

| toy 17¢. 17 

' 85 19/,¢ 19 

- 100 22¢. 21 

tite today to the Edison Lamp Works of 


neral Electric Company, Harrison, N. J., 
a booklet on proper window and store 
iting. Specify your type and size of store. 


TRUMP & COMPANY are wom- 
S en’s apparel merchants in New- 
ark, N.J. Six months ago they made a 
simple testof theirshow windowlight- 
ing. Read what F. T. Howard, secre- 
tary of the company, says about it: 


“Our windows were lighted like those of 
the average store. We found by actual count 
that they were stopping 12 out of every 100 
persons who passed. 

“We doubled the amount of light by using 
a larger size of Edison Mazpa Lamps in our 
reflectors. We found that we stopped 17 out 
of each 100. And an average of 4500 people 
passed nightly. 

“The result has been not only a marked and 
sustained increase in sales, but we have in- 
creased our quality patronage and are doing 
a bigger business in higher-priced women’s 
wearing apparel. 


“But what surprised us most was the cheap- 
ness of better lighting as compared with the 
sales return. While our total current cost for 
window lighting was increased from eight to 
seventeen cents an hour, the sales value of our 
show windows increased 40 per cent.” 


Make this test 


You, too, can increase the drawing 
power of your windows by using more 
light. Beginning tonight,see how many 
of each hundred passersby are attract- 
ed to your display. Then install larger 
lamps and see how many more stop. 


Ask your lighting company or an 
Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent to help 
you conduct the test and to show 
you the standard window and store 
lighting equipment for your type and 
size of store. 


© E.L.W.of G. E.Co. 1923 


The paint that 
laughs at storms 


dP: PAINT with assurance of 
long life and lasting 
beauty is to paint with U. S. 
N. Deck Paint, for in years of 
service on the decks of ships 
it has laughed at storms and 
defied the sea. 


What a test for paint that 
is used in the home where 
busy feet tread constantly on 
floors and porches and where 
walls and woodwork must be 
washed and scrubbed. 


Invariably, homeowners get 
extra years of service from 
U.S: N. Deck Paint. after 
ordinary paints have been 
renewed. It is easily applied, 
spreads generously and dries 
hard over night. 


Beautiful colors for every 
household need are carried by 
the; U.. a Sh Nev DeckisPaint 
Dealer near you. Write for 
his name and location. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 


Cleveland 
New York 


DECK PAINT 
— : 


Boston 


Oh 
Universal Paint 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
A little while before dark she began to 
carry things out of the house and pile them 
out there on the terrace. He could not say 
exactly what they were—some pieces of 
furniture, a chair, a bed no doubt; yes, and 
some clothes, a pair of white slippers and 
little things. When he saw her pouring oil 
on them he protested. She didn’t hear him. 
She wasn’t natural, and he was afraid to do 
anything except to draw a lot of water in 
case the property caught on fire. Then she 
lighted the pile and watched it burn, fairly 
standing in the flames, poking them with a 
stick, rubbing her hands in them, taking on 


like a witch. It made a God-fearing person 


sick to see her. After that she went in and 
he didn’t see her again until just now when 
she rushed out of the house and disap- 
peared among the trees. 

“‘She’s a-going to do herself a damage, 
that woman,” he predicted calmly. ‘Found 
this in the edge of the ashes,’’ he remem- 
bered, drawing from his pocket a small 
square brown case, badly singed at one 
corner. ‘‘ Maybe you would know whatitis.”’ 

It was a daguerreotype in a faded leather 
case. Thane opened it and held it for John 
to see in the light of the stable lantern. 

“‘T recognize it,’’ said John. Thane gave 
it to him. 

That was all from the stableman. And 
that was all that was ever known about 
Ann Sibthorp. He searched the grounds. 
She was never seen again, dead or alive. 

“You know the picture?’ Thane asked, 
as they were parting at the gate. 

“Tt’s a portrait of my mother,’ John 
answered. 

““Hsther that you just told me about?” 

Se Vieg 
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T DAYBREAK smoke was seen curl- 
ing out of one of the cold mill stacks. 
Everybody in New Damascus knew that 
Enoch’s body was to be burned up in a 
puddling furnace. 

“There he goes!” one said. 
old Enoch now.” 

“Not yet,’ said another. ‘‘Take’a hotter 
fire than that. Don’t you see it’s just 
started? That’s his puddler son-in-law get- 
ting it ready for him.” 

It takes eight or ten hours, starting with 
it cold, to get the maw of a puddling fur- 
nace white-hot. In this case it would take 
even longer since Thane had it all to do 
alone and would be unable to stoke the fire 
steadily. There were other duties. Simple 
obsequies would take place at the mansion 
in the afternoon. That was all anybody 
was permitted to know. Only Thane and 
Agnes knew at what hour the cremation 
would begin. The point of keeping it secret 
was obvious. 

All day long people watched the smoke 
with fascinated horror. Crowds gathered 
on the mountain side and at points over- 
looking the mill to witness this weird 
translation of the symbol that was Enoch, 
symbol of iron, symbol of indestructibility. 
There were many who believed he would 
not burn. 

After the funeral services had taken 
place at the mansion interest in the smoke 
became intense. Changes in its color or 
density or in the way it twisted out of the 
top of the stack evoked exclamations of 
wonder and cries of “‘Look! Look! That’s 
the image of him! That’s Enoch going up! 
Don’t you see him?” 

Then news would come, seemingly by a 
telepathic impulse, that that was only the 
son-in-law poking up the fire, for the body 
was still at the mansion. Again it would be 
rumored that a previous rumor was posi- 
tively true. The remains had been got into 
the mill unobserved. Everybody had been 
fooled. Enoch had got the last laugh. He 
had been burning up for more than an hour 
and had already very largely vanished into 
the sky. So the whole afternoon and the 
early evening passed. 

Darkness defrauded the eye of morbid- 
ity. Enoch’s wish was fulfilled in the night. 
But this somber thing was not all that took 
place at the puddling furnace. There oc- 
curred also a vivid transaction with life. 
That now is to be related. 

First the scene: A puddling furnace is 
a low brick structure, somewhat resembling 
a double tomb. One side is the fire pit; the 
other side is the oven. The flames from 
the fire pit are sucked by draft across the 
roof of the oven. As you face the furnace 
you see two iron doors, one opening on the 
grate to receive the fuel, and to the right of 
that on a higher level the small square door 
of the oven. Through the first door when it 
is open you see the fire. Through the other 


“There goes 
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you see heat, nothing but heat, blinding 
incandescence. 

Thane led Agnes to a bench facing the 
furnace, spread his coat upon it and mo- 
tioned her to sit down. 

The fire pit at the last stoking had been 
gorged to the teeth. A long iron bar was 
propped against the door to hold it shut. 
Gases, smoke and cherry flames were belch- 
ing through the cracks. The oven door to 
the right was set in a square halo of white 
light. Agnes had never been in a mill be- 
fore. The cavernous rumbling of the fire 
appalled her. She had that sense of name- 
less peril with which one is shaken on first 
coming to the edge of a cataract in the 
dark. A fire is a cataract inverted. For 
security she fixed her attention upon Thane. 
He cast off his collar, tie, waistcoat and 
hat, and seemed to take the furnace by the 
jaws with his bare hands. First he opened 
the oven door and stood immersed in 
scalding light. Shaking his head heslammed 
it shut. Rolling up his sleeves he seized a 
great poker, pulled the pit door open, made 
several passes at the fire, then stopped, 
banged the door to, stood for a moment in 
dilemma, disappeared into the gloom and 
was lost for five minutes. When he reap- 
peared he was in the puddler’s rig he had 
worn earlier that day—naked to the middle, 
trousers rolled at the waist, cowhide shoes, 
gloves and skulleap. Now he could pet a 
fire. As he thrust the javelin into its throat 
it roared at him. He made it get up, turn 
over, lie down, turn over again and rear. 
For moments he was swallowed up insmoke, 


and Agnes could scarce restrain a shriek of 


thrill and terror. Each time he miracu- 
lously emerged unsinged. Then he cast in 
more fuel, working swiftly with heroic ease 
and grace, and banged the door shut just in 
time, for the monster was on the point of 
lunging headlong forth. With another look 
at the inside of the oven he came and sat on 
the end of the bench. She noticed that his 
chest rose and fell slowly. All that exertion 
had not forced his breathing. Ten minutes 
passed. He roweled the fire again. This 
time instead of returning to sit on the 
bench he walked to and fro in front of the 
furnace. 

In Agnes, who for a while had been spell- 
bound with awe, a mysterious excitement 
was rising. It seemed incongruous with 
what they were doing; therefore she ceased 
to be aware of that. The emotion compre- 
hended Thane, centered in him, excluded 
everything else save the fact of herself in 
relation to him. As she watched him his 
figure became splendid, fabulous! 

She was in love with him. That fact had 
long been desperate and apparently hope- 
less, since he had closed the door. But now, 
in addition to the potential of her love she 
felt that sweet, fierce turning toward life, 
that headlong impulse to perpetuation, 
which mysteriously occurs in the presence 
of death. This elemental longing will pierce 
its way through grief, affliction and terror. 
Sir John Everett Millais caught its gesture 
in the most poignant pencil sketch in the 
world, Marrying and Giving in Marriage 
at the Deluge. 

Thane’s emotions were parallel. He 
loved that woman. And the stark enigma 
moved him in the same way to answer 
death with life. Being a man he thought 
himself abominable. Yet the impulse over- 
threw him. 

Breaking his walk before the furnace he 
strode to the bench where she sat, lifted her 
free, pressed her to him and kissed her once 
hotly on the mouth. Instantly overcome at 
what he had done, humiliated, chagrined, 
horribly ashamed of the desire that pos- 
sessed him, he put her down as suddenly as 
he had picked her up, roughly, leaving her 
stunned and limp. She had been too be- 
wildered and too near the point of swoon- 
ing to react as the opportunity required. 
For a moment she could scarcely believe it 
had happened. It might almost as well 
have been an episode of phantasy. 

She rose to run after him. At that in- 
stant he opened the furnace door and the 
glare’ blinded her. When he closed it and 
turned they faced each other. 

“Tt is ready,” he said. She could not 
hear, but she knew what he meant. The 
fire at last was hot enough. . 

When later they emerged jn the air 
Thane said: ‘‘Wait here in the door. I 
want to wash a bit.” 

She caught a white gleam of him in the 
moonlight as he got out of the puddler’s rig 
and heard him splashing under the tap at 
the water tank. He was not long, and re- 
turned carrying his coat on his arm, other- 
wise dressed as when he came, except that 


his collar was missing and 
shirt lay open. The spring 
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A Virtuolo 


Steel was to make men free. They said 
this who had to say something. Men are 
not free. Why should they be? What shall 
they be free to do? Go to and fro perhaps. 
What shall they be free to think? Any- 
thing wherein is refuge from the riddles 
they invent. 

The men who delivered the steel age were 
not thinkers. They were magicians who 
monkeyed with the elements until they 
had conjured forth from the earth a spirit 
that said, ‘‘Serve me!”’ 

Those who directly served it were of two 
kinds. One was Thane’s kind—men whose 
minds were in their hands, who were deft 
and daring in the invention of tools and 
means and ways, and to whom mechanical 
impossibilities were intoxicating. The 
other was John’s kind—men of seeing, who 
worked by inspiration, who had the phan- 
tasy of things beyond the feeling of them, 
and ran ahead. And since men of both 
kinds were more available here than in 
Europe the steel age walked across the 
ocean. 

Here were men like Thane whose genius 
fashioned tools in the guise of sentient crea- 
tures—walking tools, thinking tools, co- 
operating tools, with eyes and ears and 
nerves and powers of discrimination. Hu- 
man tools but that they lacked the sense of 
good and evil; and one could not be sure 
of that. 

Fancy a tool larger than an elephant 
keeping vigil before a row of furnaces, pac- 
ing slowly up and down, apparently brood- 
ing, and then at the right moment opening 
a door and plucking forth a block of in- 
candescent steel weighing many tons, 
neatly, with not the slightest effort, and 
nowhere in sight a human being! Fancy 
another tool to drudge and fag for this one! 
It comes running up, stands still while the 
other gently lays upon its back the white- 
hot slab, then runs and dumps it on a train 
of rollers. 

That two hundredweight of flaming 
iron you saw swinging through the gloom of 
Enoch’s mill in hand tongs now is a mass 
of ninety tons or more, handled, carried 
hither, delivered there, shaped and forged, 
all by automatic tools. The ladle no larger 
than a pot into which the fluid iron formerly 
was decanted is now a car on wheels—no, 
not one but many in a string, hence called 
a ladle train—running through the night 
behind a donkey locomotive, slopping over 
at the turns, on the way from where the ore 
is smelted to where the mixers mix it and 
the converters change it into steel. 

The Thanes did that. 

And here were men like John to say: 
“Give us a tariff protection of six-tenths of 
a cent a pound for ten years and we will not 
only make all our own steel wire hereafter, 
but wire for all the world’’—who got it and 
did it. Here were men to say: ‘‘We spend 
half a million good American dollars each 
year in England for tin cans to throw over 
the alley fence. Give us a duty on tin plate 
and we will not only make our own, but in 
ten years other people will be throwing our 
cans over the fence’’— who got it and proved 
it. Here were men to say: ‘‘There is going 
to be only one steel concern in the world— 
that’s us,’’ and mean it literally. 

They were men who knew not how to 
stop. They dared not stop. The one who 
did was lost. Every little while they had to 
throw away everything they had created, 
cast it out on the junk heap, because new 
ideas and tools came in so fast. It was 
nothing to scrap a million dollars’ worth of 
machinery before it had settled in, a 
greater, faster engine of production having 
just appeared. 

Whereas formerly every new thing came 
from England, Germany or France, now 
Europe’s ironmongers were continually 
coming over here to see what the Amer- 
icans were doing and how and why they 
had captured the steel age. 

Later when the pace of evolution began 
somewhat to abate, when original discov- 
eries were fewer and a steel mill would 
stand a while, when the wild and reckless 
youth of the steel age was past and Wall 
Street found it out, then all these dynamic, 
self-paramount men began to get rich. And 
as you may suppose, they no more knew 
how tostop getting rich than they knew how 
to stop anything else. Of that in its right 
place. 

XXXIV 
HESE two were darlings of the steel 
age—John and Thane. They were for it, 
of it, lover and husband to it, remarkably 
possessing between them the qualities it 
demanded of men. No part of its mystery 
(Continued on Page 89) 
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The Breakspeares conceived it, imagined 
it, planned it; the Thanes tooled it. There 
was of course labor. But labor no more in- 
vents the tools that are the means to eco- 
nomic conquest than soldiers invent the 
weapons of war, and has generally less un- 
derstanding of ends than soldiers have of 
strategy. 

The men controlling the steel industry 
came to be grouped in three main divi- 
sions: There was the original Pittsburgh 
group, under the leadership of a roundhead 
named Carmichael, that had founded itself 
in iron and then gone into steel. It was 
steady and powerful and had got some in- 
fluential support in Wall Street. There was 
the Western group, always falling down 
and getting up again, very unstable, yet 
dangerous as competitors. And thirdly 
was the Breakspeare group, extremely un- 
predictable, whose interests lay in every 
direction. 

John naturally attracted men who loved 
risk and lived easily with danger. Slay- 
maker learned the attitude, not thoroughly 
but sufficiently, and walked doggedly 
along. His goal was wealth for its own 
sake. Although John’s high adventures 
often threatened to involve all of them in 
colossal bankruptcy, yet this never quite 
happened, and each time it didn’t happen 
Slaymaker took a part of his profit and hid 
it away, never to be risked again. Jubal 
Awns, the lawyer, became superstitious 
about John and followed him blindly. Be- 
sides these two, who had been in from the 
start, there were three others who would be 
called general partners. They not only 
were very large stockholders and directors 
in John’s companies; they joined their cap- 
ital with his in new undertakings. One was 
Isaac Pick, a wordless man who conversed 
in gestures and disbelieved everything in- 
cluding the fact of his own existence. He 
had made a fortune in scrap iron and was 
brought into the group by Slaymaker at a 
time when new capital was urgently needed. 
Another was Colonel Wingreene, an ex- 
ceedingly profane man, one of the railroad 
officials whom John had induced to take 
original stock in the American Steel Com- 
pany when it began to make rails. Win- 
greene had bought out the other railroad 
people and now devoted himself entirely to 
the steel business. A third was Justinian 
Creed, a Cleveland banker, very obese, who 
believed in the better way and twice a year 
was in a groveling panic about his sins, 
never thinking, however, to divest himself 
of the fruits thereof. Thane was a partner, 
too, only his work was in other material. 
There were many others loosely affiliated, 
but these five—Slaymaker, Awns, Pick, 
Wingreene and Creed—were John’s own, 
whom he led, and who came to be known 
generically as the Breakspeare crowd. 

When the game was hot they worked at 
high pressure, wholly sustained, one would 
have thought, by strong waters; when it 
was won they let down with a bang. They 
were men of strong habits, strong wills, 
strong feelings and strong humor. One of 
their odd passions was for putting the 
laugh on each other, and to their practical 
jokes they brought the same quality of 
imagination with which they captured 
overseas markets, and the same oblique 
power of deception. 

Their code of conduct was intricate. In 
certain ways they could trust each other 
implicitly; in no other way could they trust 
each other at all. They conducted busi- 
ness with others and with themselves as 
they played poker. In poker there must be 
no fraud with the cards or chips. Beyond 
that the game consists in deception, in 
lying by word, gesture and implication; 
and it is fair because it is understood. Each 
fellow must take care of himself. That is 
what it is all about. If he is deceived he is 
outplayed. This was their code. John did 
not invent it. He encountered it. Among 
men who reproduce the terms of warfare in 
business it is the accepted code. John 
played it with such skill and subtlety that 
his enemies delighted to report an observa- 
tion supposed to have been made upon him 
by Justinian Creed. It was this: 

‘John, he looks where he isn’t going and 
goes where he isn’t looking. He’s mentally 
cross-eyed.”’ 

Creed may have said it. If he did it re- 
flected intimate self-knowledge. He needed 
watching within the rules. John did not. 
He never broke the code. Outside the rules 
he overplayed them. That was fair. And if 
he had not been able to do so he could not 
have been their leader. 
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search a frivolous suggestion of being some 
sort of round game, like hunt the slipper or 
find the thimble. As a child he had held 
austerely aloof from these silly pastimes, 
and he resented being compelled to play 
them now. Still 

He sat up, tingling. He had heard anoise. 

The attitude of the majority of people 
toward noises in the night is one of cautious 
noninterference. But Rupert Baxter was 
made of sterner stuff. Thesound had seemed 
to come from downstairs somewhere; per- 
haps from that very hall where, according 
to Miss Simmons, the stolen necklace might 
even now be lying hid. 
Whatever it was, it 
must certainly not be 
ignored. He reached 
for the spectacles which 
lay ever ready to his 
hand on the table be- 
side him; then climbed 
out of bed, and having 
put on a pair of slip- 
pers and opened the 
door crept forth into 
the darkness. As far 
as he could ascertain, 
by holding his breath 
and straining his ears, 
all was still from cellar 
to roof; but neverthe- 
less he was not satis- 
fied. He continued to 

‘listen. His room was 
on the second floor, one 
of a series. that ran 
along a balcony over- 
looking the hall; and 
he stood, leaning over 
the balcony rail. 

The noise which had 
acted so electrically 
upon the Efficient Bax- 
ter had been a particu- 
larly noisy noise, and 
only the intervening 
distance and the fact 
that his door was closed 
had prevented it 
sounding to him like an 
explosion. It had been 
caused by the crashing 
downfall of a small ta- 
ble containing a vase, 
a jar of potpourri, an 
Indian sandal-wood 
box of curious work- 
manship and a cabinet- 
size photograph of the 
Earl of Emsworth’s 
eldest son, Lord 
Bosham; and the table 
had fallen because 
Eve, en route across 
the hall in quest of her 
precious flowerpot, had 
collided with it while 
making for the front 
door. Of all indoor 
sports—and Eve, as 
she stood pallidly 
among the ruins, would 
have been the first to 
indorse this dictum— 
the one which offers 
the minimum of pleas- 
ureis that of roaming in 
pitch darkness through 
the hall of a country 
house. Easily naviga- 
ble in the daytime, 
these places become at 
night mere traps for 
the unwary. 

Eve paused breathlessly. So terrific had 
the noise sounded to her guilty ears that ev- 
ery moment she was expecting doors to open 
all over the castle, belching forth shouting 
men with pistols. But as nothing happened, 
courage returned to her, and she resumed 
her journey. She found the great door, ran 
her fingers along its surface and drew the 
chain. The shooting back of the bolts occu- 
pied but another instant, and then she was 
out on the terrace running her hardest 
toward the row of flowerpots. 

Up on his baleony,'meanwhile, the Ef- 
ficient Baxter was stopping, looking and 
listening. The looking brought no results, 
for all below was black as pitch; but the 
listening proved morefruitful. Faintly from 
down in the well of the hall there floated up 
to him a peculiar sound like something rus- 
tling in the darkness. Had he reached the 
baleony a moment earlier he would have 
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heard the rattle of the chain and the click of 
the bolts; but these noises had occurred 
just before he came out of his room. Now 
all that was audible was this rustling. He 
could not analyze the sound; but the fact 
that there was any sound at all in such a 
place at such an hour increased his suspi- 
cions that dark doings were afoot which 
would pay for investigation. With stealthy 
steps he crept to the head of the stairs and 
descended. 

One uses the verb “‘descend”’ advisedly, 
for what it required is some word suggesting 
instantaneous activity. About Baxter’s 


progress from the second floor to the first 
there was nothing halting or hesitating. He, 
so to speak, did it now. Planting his foot 
firmly on a golf ball which the Hon. Freddie 
Threepwood, who had been practicing put- 
ting in the corridor before retiring to bed, 
had left in his casual fashion just where the 
steps began, he took the entire staircase in 
one majestic, volplaning sweep. There were 
eleven stairs in all separating his landing 
from the landing below, and the only ones he 
hit were the third and the tenth. He came 
to rest with a squattering thud on the lower 
landing, and for a moment or two the fever 
of the chase left him. 

The fact that many writers in their time 
have commented at some length on the 
mysterious manner in which fate is apt to 
perform its work must not deter us now 
from a brief survey of this latest manifesta- 
tion of its ingenious methods. Had not his 


interview with Eve that afternoon so stim- 
ulated the Honorable Freddie as to revive 
in him a faint yet definite desire to putt, 
there would have been no golf ball waiting 
for Baxter on the stairs. And had he been 
permitted to negotiate the stairs in a less 
impetuous manner, Baxter would not at 
this juncture have switched on the light. 
It had not been his original intention to 
illuminate the theater of action, but after 
that Luciferlike descent from the second 
floor to the first he was taking no more 
chances. Safety First was Baxter’s slogan. 
As soon, therefore, as he had shaken off 


“Well, Were You Expecting the Thief to Wear it as a Watch Chain or Hang it From His Teeth?”’ 


a dazed sensation of mental and moral 
collapse, akin to that which comes to the 
man who steps on the teeth of a rake and is 
smitten on the forehead by the handle, he 
rose with infinite caution to his feet, and, 
feeling his way down by the banisters, 
groped for the switch and pressed it. And so 
it came about that Eve, heading for home 
with her precious flowerpot in her arms, was 
stopped when at the very door by a sudden 
warning flood of light. Another instant and 
she would have been across the threshold 
of disaster. 

For a moment paralysis gripped her. The 
light had affected her like someone shout- 
ing loudly and unexpectedly in her ear. Her 
heart gave one convulsive bound and she 
stood frozen. Then, filled with a blind de- 
sire for flight, she dashed like a hunted 
rabbit into the friendly shelter of a clump 
of bushes. 
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ase. Zeal was well enough, but 
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his journey at a rare burst of 
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the front door was closed and 
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in the stillness of early morn so like a steam 
siren that thereafter he had merely uttered 
timid, mouselike sounds which the breezes 
had carried away the moment they crept 
out. He proposed now to halt for a while 
and rest his lips before making another 
attempt. He proceeded to the terrace wall 
and sat down. The clock over the stables 
struck three. 

To the restless type of thinker like 
Rupert Baxter, the act of sitting down is 
nearly always the signal for the brain to 
begin working with even more than its 
customary energy. The relaxed body 
seems to invite thought. And Baxter, hav- 
ing suspended for the moment his physical 
activities—and glad to do so, for his slippers 
hurt him—gave himself up to tense specu- 
lation as to the hiding place of Lady 
Constance Keeble’s necklace. From the 
spot where he now sat he was probably, he 
reflected, actually in a position to see that 
hiding place—if only, when he saw it, he 
were able to recognize it for what it was. 
Somewhere out here—in yonder bushes or 
in some unsuspected hole in yonder tree— 
the jewels must have been placed. Or 

Something seemed to go off inside Baxter 
like a touched spring. One moment he was 
sitting limply, keenly conscious of a blister 
on the sole of his left foot; the next, regard- 
less of the blister, he was off the wall and 
racing madly along the terrace in a flurry 
es flying slippers. Inspiration had come to 

im. 

Day dawns early in the summer months, 
and already a sort of unhealthy pallor had 
begun to manifest itself in the sky. It was 
still far from light, but objects hitherto 
hidden in the gloom had begun to take on 
uncertain shape; and among these there 
had come into the line of Baxter’s vision a 
row of fifteen flower pots. 

There they stood, side by side, round and 
inviting, each with a geranium in its bed of 
mold. Fifteen flower pots. There had 
originally been sixteen, but Baxter knew 
nothing of that. All he knew was that he 
was on the trail. 

The quest for buried treasure is one 
which right through the ages has exercised 
an irresistible spell over humanity. Con- 
fronted with a spot where buried treasure 
may lurk, men do not stand upon the order 
of their digging; they go at it with both 
hands. No solicitude for his employer’s 
geraniums came to hamper Rupert Bax- 
ter’s researches. To grasp the first flower- 
pot and tilt out its contents was with him 
the work of a moment. He scrabbled his 
fingers through the little pile of mold. 

Nothing. 

A second geranium lay broken on the 
ground. 

Nothing. 

A third 

The Efficient Baxter straightened himself 
painfully. He was unused to stooping, and 
his back ached. But physical discomfort 
was forgotten in the agony of hope frus- 
trated. As he stood there, wiping his fore- 
head with an earth-stained hand, fifteen 
geranium corpses gazed up at him in the 
growing light, it seemed with reproach. 
But Baxter felt no remorse. He included 
all geraniums, all thieves and most of the 
human race in one comprehensive black 
hatred. 

All that Rupert Baxter wanted in this 
world now was bed. The clock over the 
stables had just struck four and he was 
aware of an overpowering fatigue. Some- 
how or other, if he had to dig through the 
walls with his bare hands, he must get into 
the house. He dragged himself painfully 
from the scene of carnage and blinked up 
at the row of silent windows above him. 
He was past whistling now. He stooped 
for a pebble and tossed it up at the nearest 
window. 

Nothing happened. Whoever was sleep- 
ing up there continued to sleep. The sky 
had turned pink, birds were twittering in 
the ivy, other birds had begun to sing in the 
bushes. All Nature, in short, was waking— 
except the unseen sluggard up in that room. 

He threw another pebble. 

It seemed to Rupert Baxter that he had 
been standing there throwing pebbles 
through a nightmare eternity. The whole 
universe had now become concentrated in 
his efforts to rouse that loglike sleeper; and 
for a brief instant fatigue left him, driven 
away by a sort of berserk fury. And there 
floated into his mind, as if from some 
previous existence, a memory of somebody 
once standing near where he was standing 
now and throwing a flowerpot in at a win- 
dow at someone. Who it was that’ had 
thrown the thing at whom he could not at 
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the moment recall; but the outstanding 
point on which his mind focused itself was 
the fact that the man had had the right 
idea. This was no time for pebbles. 
Pebbles were feeble and inadequate. With 
one voice the birds, the breezes, the grass- 
hoppers, the whole chorus of Nature wak- 
ing to another day seemed to shout to him, 
“Say it with flowerpots!”’ 


Iv 


HE ability to sleep soundly and deeply 

is the prerogative, as has been pointed 
out earlier in this straightforward narrative 
of the simple home life of the English 
upper classes, of those who do not think 
quickly. The Earl of Emsworth, who had 
not thought quickly since the occasion in 
the summer of 1874 when he had heard his 
father’s footsteps approaching the stable 
loft in which he, a lad of fifteen, sat smok- 
ing his first cigar, was an excellent sleeper. 
He started early and finished late. It was 
his gentle boast that for more than twenty 
years he had never missed his full eight 
hours. Generally he managed to get some- 
thing nearer ten. 

But then, as a rule, people did not fling 
flowerpots through his window at four in 
the morning. 

Even under this unusual handicap, how- 
ever, he struggled bravely to preserve his 
record. The first of Baxter’s missiles, fall- 
ing on a settee, produced no change in his 
regular breathing. The second, which 
struck the carpet, caused him to stir. It 
was the third, colliding sharply with his 
humped back, that definitely woke him. 
He sat up in bed and stared at the thing. 

In the first moment of his waking relief 
was, oddly enough, his chief emotion. The 
blow had roused him from a disquieting 
dream in which he had been arguing with 
Angus McAllister about early spring bulbs, 
and McAllister, worsted verbally, had hit 
him in the ribs with a spud. Even in his 
dream Lord Emsworth had been perplexed 
as to what his next move ought to be, and 
when he found himself awake and in his 
bedroom he was at first merely thank- 
ful that the necessity for making a decision 
had been postponed. Angus McAllister 
might on some future occasion smite him 
with a spud, but he had not done it yet. 

There followed a period of vague be- 
wilderment. He looked at the flowerpot. 
It held no message for him. He had not 
put it there. He never took flowerpots to 
bed. Once, as a child, he had taken a dead 
pet rabbit, but never a flowerpot. The 
whole affair was completely inscrutable; 
and his lordship, unable to solve the 
mystery, was on the point of taking the 
statesmanlike course of going to sleep 
again, when something large and solid 
whizzed through the open window and 
crashed against the wall, where it broke, 
but not into such small fragments that he 
could not perceive that in its prime it, too, 
had been a flowerpot. And at this moment 
his eyes fell on the carpet and then on the 
settee, and the affair passed still further 
into the realm of the inexplicable. The 
Hon. Freddie Threepwood, who had a poor 
singing voice but was a game trier, had 
been annoying his father of late by croon- 
ing a ballad ending in the words: 


It is not raining rain at all; 
It’s raining vi-o-lets. 


It seemed to Lord Emsworth now that 
matters had gone a step farther. It was 
raining flowerpots. 

The customary attitude of the Earl of 
Emsworth towards all mundane affairs 
was one of vague detachment; but this 
phenomenon was so remarkable that he 
found himself stirred to quite a little flutter 
of excitement and interest. His brain 
still refused to cope with the problem of 
why anybody should be throwing flower- 
pots into his room at this hour—or, indeed, 
at any hour; but it seemed a good idea to 
go and ascertain who this peculiar person 
was. 

He put on his glasses and hopped out of 
bed and trotted to the window. And it 
was while he was on his way there that 
memory stirred in him, as some minutes 
ago it had stirred in the Efficient Baxter. 
He recalled that odd episode of a few days 
back, when that delightful girl, Miss 
What’s-Her-Name, had informed him that 
his secretary had been throwing flowerpots 
at that poet fellow, McTodd. He had been 
annoyed, he remembered, that Baxter 
should so far have forgotten himself. Now, 
he found himself more frightened than an- 
noyed. Just as every dog is permitted one 
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fut having its sanity questioned, 
consider it in a broadminded 
every man be allowed to throw 
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This strange 
yhis appeared to be growing on 
j:a drug, and Lord Emsworth did 
He had never before sus- 
secretary of an unbalanced mind; 
‘he mused, as he tiptoed cau- 
she window, that the Baxter sort 
ne energetic, restless type, was 


since he had come to the castle, 
>had gone and sprained it. Lord 
peeped timidly out from behind 


pst fears were realized. It was 
¢re enough; and a tousled, wild- 
ser, incredibly clad in lemon- 
] jamas. 

‘asworth stepped back from the 
Te had seen sufficient. The pa- 
; in some curious way set the cop- 
on his dismay, and he was now 
ition approximating to panic. 
7.er should be so irresistibly im- 
iis strange mania as actually to 
/ ire himself decently before going 
2 of these flowerpot-hurling ex- 
ip his seemed to make it all so sad 
(SS. 

lamy peer was no poltroon, but 
iit his first youth, and it came to 
‘forcibly that the interviewing 
Netig of secretaries who ran amuck 
|; man’s work. He stole across 
vind opened the door. It was his 
put this matter into the hands 


t. 
} to the corridor in which his bed- 
situated, his lordship had the 
bout a dozen rooms to which to 
jissistance. He stood there hesi- 
a moment, wondering on which 
{oek; and his selection was finally 
jiby a brain wave which, as being 
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ne he had ever had in his life, 
noted and spread upon the rec- 
‘as probably due entirely to fear; 
‘it is; he had it, and should be 
(credit. 

J idor in which he stood was dotted 
1s along its length with pairs of 
‘ed there by the occupants of the 
yms to be ready for early morn- 


2 about that Psmith, who was 
over six feet in height and wore 
h proportion, was aroused from 


ar fellow,’’ quavered Lord Ems- 


‘like Baxter, was a light sleeper; 
4s only a moment before he was 
e and exerting himself to do the 


morning,’ he said pleasantly. 
take a seat?” 

xtremely sorry to be obliged to 
my dear fellow,” said his lord- 


yut in the garden in his pajamas, 
Jowerpots through my window.” 
‘pots?’ 


‘pots!”’ 

werpots!”’ said Psmith, frowning 
ly, as if he had expected it would 
jing else. ‘‘And what steps are 
ine to take? That is to say,’’ he 
unless you wish him to continue 
lowerpots.” 

ar fellow ——” 

veople like it,”” explained Psmith. 
do not? Quite so, quite so. I 
‘1 perfectly. We all have our 
dislikes. Well, what would you 


hoping that you might consent to 
|er—having possibly armed your- 
ood stout stick—and induce him 
nd return to bed.” 

id suggestion in which I can see 
‘said Psmith approvingly. “If 


jave always found Comrade Bax- 
jonable man, ready to welcome 
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suggestions from outside sources, and I 
have no doubt that we shall easily be able 
to reach some arrangement.”’ 

He got out of bed, and having put on his 
slippers and his monocle, paused before the 
mirror to brush his hair with extreme care. 

“‘For,”’ he explained, ‘‘one must be natty 
when entering the presence of a Baxter.’ 

He went to the closet and took from 
among a number of hats a neat Homburg. 
Then, having selected from a bowl of 
flowers on the mantelpiece a simple white 
rose, he pinned it in the coat of his pajama 
suit and announced himself ready. 


4 


HE sudden freshet of vicious energy 
which had spurred the Efficient Baxter 
on to his recent exhibition of marksmanship 
had not lasted. Lethargy was creeping 
back on him even as he stooped to pick up 
the flowerpot which had found its billet on 
Lord Emsworth’s spine. And as he stood 
there after hurling that final missile, he had 
realized that that was his last shot. If that 
produced no results he was finished. 
And, as far as he could gather, it had pro- 
duced no results whatever. No head had 
popped inquiringly out of the window; no 


sound of anybody stirring had reached his | 


ears. The place was as still as if he had 
been throwing marshmallows. A weary 
sigh escaped from Baxter’s lips, and a mo- 
ment later he was reclining on the ground 
with his head propped against the terrace 
wall, a beaten man. 

His eyes closed. Sleep, which he had 
been denying to himself for so long, would 
be denied no more. When Psmith arrived, 
daintily swinging the Hon. Freddie Threep- 
wood’s niblick like a cane, he had just be- 
gun to snore. 

Psmith was a kindly soul. He did not 
like Rupert Baxter, but that was no reason 
why he should allow him to continue lying on 
turf wet with the morning dew, thus court- 
ing lumbago and sciatica. He prodded 
Baxter in the stomach with the niblick, and 
the secretary sat up, blinking, and with 
returning consciousness came a burning 
sense of grievance. 

‘Well, you’ve been long enough,” he 
growled. Then, as he rubbed his red- 
rimmed eyes and was able to see more 
clearly, he perceived who it was that had 
come to his rescue. The spectacle of Psmith 
of all people beaming benignly down at him 
was an added offense. 
said morosely. 


in person,” said Psmith genially. | 


“Awake, beloved! Awake, for morning in 
the bowl of night has flung the stone that 
puts the stars to flight; and lo! the hunter 
of the East has caught the Sultan’s turret 
in a noose of light. The sultan himself,’ he 
added, ‘is lurking behind yonder win- 
dow, speculating idly on your motives for 


bunging flowerpots at him. Why, if I may 


venture the question, did you?” 


Baxter was in no confiding mood. With- | 


out replying, he rose to his feet and started 
to trudge wearily along the terrace to the 
front door. Psmith fell into step beside 
him. 


offer the suggestion in the most cordial 
spirit of good will, I would use every effort 
to prevent this passion for flinging flower- 
pots from growing upon me. I know you 
will say that you can take it or leave it 
alone; that just one more pot won’t hurt 
you; but can you stop at one? Isn’t it just 
that first insidious flowerpot that does all 


the mischief? Be a man, Comrade Bax- | 


ter!’’ He laid his hand appealingly on the 
secretary’s shoulder. 
craving comes on you, fight it. Fight it! 
Are you, the heir of the ages, going to be- 
come a slave to a habit? Tush! You know 
and I know that there is better stuff in you 
than that. Use your will power, man, use 
your will power!” 


Whatever reply Baxter might have in- | 
tended to make to this powerful harangue— | 


and his attitude as he turned on his com- 
panion suggested that he had much to 
say—was checked by a voice from above: 

“Baxter! My dear fellow!” 

The Earl of Emsworth,, having observed 
the secretary’s awakening from the safe 
observation post of Psmith’s bedroom, and 
having noted that he seemed to be exhibit- 
ing no signs of violence, had decided to 
make his presence known. His panic had 
passed and he wanted to go into first causes. 

Baxter gazed wanly up at the window. 

“T can explain everything, Lord Ems- 
worth.” 

“What?” 
farther out. 


said his lordship, leaning 


“Oh, it’s you!” he | 


“Tf I were you,” said Psmith, “‘and I | 


“The next time the | 
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“T can explain everything,” bellowed 
Baxter. 

“Tt turns out, after all,” said Psmith 
pleasantly, ‘‘to be very simple. He was 
practicing for the jerking-the-geranium 
event at the next Olympic games.” 

Lord Emsworth adjusted his glasses. 

“Your face is dirty,” he said, peering 
down at his disheveled secretary. ‘‘ Baxter, 
my dear fellow, your face is dirty.” 

“T was digging,’ replied Baxter sullenly. 

“What?” 

“Digging!” 

“The terrier complex,” explained Psmith. 


“What,” he asked kindly, turning to his ° 


companion, “‘were you digging for? For- 
give me if the question seems an imperti- 
nent one, but we are naturally curious.” 

Baxter hesitated. 

“What were you digging for?’”’ asked 
Lord Emsworth. 

“You see?”’ said Psmith. 
know.” 

Not for the first time since they had be- 
come associated, a mad feeling of irritation 
at his employer’s woolly persistence flared 
up in Rupert Baxter’s bosom. The old ass 
was always pottering about asking ques- 
tions. Fury and want of sleep combined to 
dull thesecretary’snormal prudence. Dimly 
he realized that he was imparting to Psmith, 
the scoundrel who he was convinced was the 
ringleader of last night’s outrage, valuable 
information; but anything was better than 
to have to stand here shouting up at Lord 
Emsworth. He wanted to get it over and 
go to bed. 

“T thought Lady Constance’s necklace 
was in one of the flowerpots,” he shrilled. 

“What?” 

The secretary’s powers of endurance gave 
out. This maddening inquisition, coming 
on top of the dreadful night he had had, was 
too much for him. With a low moan he 
made one agonized leap for the front door 
and passed through it to where beyond 
these voices there was peace. 

Psmith, deprived thus abruptly of his 
stimulating society, remained for some mo- 
menis standing near the front door, drink- 
ing in with grave approval the fresh scents 
of the summer morning. It was many 
years since he had been up and about as 
early as this, and he had forgotten how de- 
lightful the first beginnings of a July day 
ean be. Unlike Baxter, on whose self- 
centered soul these things had been lost, he 
reveled in the soft breezes, the singing birds, 
the growing pinkness of the eastern sky. 
He awoke at length from his reverie to find 
that Lord Emsworth had toddled down and 
was tapping him on the arm. 

‘What did he say?” inquired his lord- 
ship. He was feeling like a man who has 


“He wants to 


Unforgotten 


HE April twilight waned to dark, 
And every star struck out a spark 
From high infinity, to light 
The way you came to me that night. 


And every lilac laughed and blew 

A lovely fragrant kiss to you, 

And all the star flowers in the grass 
Trembled to hear your quick feet pass. 


Long, long ago another trail 

Your feet have found and followed. Pale 
Those shining stars, and far and wan, 
Since love and hope with you are gone. 


And yet when by my darkening pane 
The lilacs whisper in the rain, 

My lonely candle’s flickering gleam 
Still lights my unforgotten dream. 


And sometimes in the village street 

There sounds an echo hushed and fleet ; 
Since doubt is dead, with passion’s pride, 
I think I hear your feet outside. 


And when the April gust is spent, 

And dusk with drowsy darkness blent 
Where moonbeams spread their silver patch, 
I hear your fingers on the latch. 


But when I fling the bolt and stand, 
Groping to find and touch your hand, 
Oh, then I know outside my door 
But night and silence evermore! 
—Mary Lanier Magruder. 
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been cut off in the midst of an absorbing 
telephone conversation. 

“Say?” said Psmith. “Oh, Comrade 
Baxter? Now let me think. What did he 
say?” 

“Something about something being in a 
flowerpot,’’ prompted his lordship. 

““Ah, yes! He said he thought that Lady 
Constance’s necklace was in one of the 
flowerpots.”’ 

“What?” 

Lord Emsworth, it should be mentioned, 
was not completely in touch with recent 
happenings in his home. His habit of going 
early to bed had caused him to miss the 
sensational events in the drawing-room; 
and as he was a sound sleeper, the subse- 


quent screams—or, as Stokes the footman > 


would have said, shrieks—had not dis- 
turbed him. 

He stared at Psmith, aghast. For a while 
the apparent placidity of Baxter had lulled 
his first suspicions, but now they returned 
with renewed force. 

“Baxter thought my sister’s necklace 
was in a flowerpot?’’ he gasped. 

“So I understood him to say.” 

“But why should my sister keep her 
necklace in a flowerpot?” 

“‘Ah, there you take me into deep waters.” 

“The man’s mad!” cried Lord Ems- 
worth, his last doubts removed. “Stark, 
staring mad! I thought so before, and now 
I’m convinced of it.”’ 

His lordship was no novice in the symp- 
toms of insanity. Several of his best friends 
were residing in those palatial establish- 
ments set in pleasant parks and surrounded 
by high walls with broken bottles on them, 
to which the wealthy and aristocratic are 
wont to retire when the strain of modern 
life becomes too great. 

Moreover, one of his uncles by mar- 
riage, who believed that he was a loaf of 
bread, had made his first public statement 
on the matter in the smoking room of this 
very castle. What Lord Emsworth did 
not know about lunatics was not worth 
knowing. 

“IT must get rid of him,” he said, and at 
the thought the fair morning seemed to 
Lord Emsworth to take on a sudden new 
beauty. 

Many a time had he toyed wistfully with 
the idea of dismissing his efficient but tyran- 
nical secretary, but never before had that 
sickeningly competent young man given 
him any reasonable cause to act. Hitherto, 
moreover, he had feared his sister’s wrath 
should he take the plunge. But now—surely 
even Connie, pig-headed as she was, could 
not blame him for dispensing with the serv- 
ices of a secretary who thought she kept her 
necklaces in flowerpots and went out into 


The Homeward Bound 


HERE’S the gals at the bar, there’s the 
beer, 
There’s a hat goin’ round; 
There’s a packet moored down at the pier, 
There’s a ship homeward bound. 


The gals is all laughin’, an’ clink 
Goes glasses together. 
“Breast the bar, now, me bullies, an’ drink! 
We'll wish her fair weather!” 


There’s the missioner standin’ outside 

WY? a prayer an’ a hymn; 
There’s a gal flings the swingin’ door wide 
“An’ why don’t ye come in?” 


An’ the missioner’s shakin’ his head 
At the gals an’ the boys. 

’Twas the words of a prayer that he said, 
But ’twas drowned in our noise! 
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There’s a packet at sea, runnin’ home, 
Aw all dizzy her spars! 
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the garden in the early dawn to hurl them 
at his bedroom window. 

His demeanor took on a sudden buoy- 
ancy. He hummed a gay air. 

“Get rid of him,” he murmured, rolling 
the blessed words round his tongue. He 
patted Psmith genially on the shoulder. 
“Well, my dear fellow,” he said, “I sup- 
pose we had better be getting back to bed 
and seeing if we can’t get a little sleep.” 

Psmith gave a little start. He had been 
somewhat deeply immersed in thought. 

“Do not,” he said courteously, “let me 
keep you from the hay if you wish to re- 
tire. To me—you know what we poets 
are—this lovely morning has brought in- 
spiration. I think I will push off to my 
little nook in the woods and write a poem 
about something.” 

He accompanied his host up the silent 
stairs and they parted with mutual good 
will at their respective doors. Psmith, hav- 
ing cleared his brain with a hurried cold 
bath, began to dress. 

As arule, the donning of his clothes was 
a solemn ceremony over which he dwelt 
lovingly; but this morning he abandoned 
his customary leisurely habit. He climbed 
into his trousers with animation and lin- 
gered but a moment over the tying of his 
tie. He was convinced that there was that 
before him which would pay for haste. 

Nothing in this world is sadder than the 
frequency with which we suspect our fel- 
lows without just cause. In the happenings 
of the night before Psmith had seen the 
hand of Edward Cootes. Edward Cootes, 
he considered, had been indulging in 
what—in another—he would certainly 
have described as funny business. Like 
Miss Simmons, Psmith had quickly arrived 
at the conclusion that the necklace had 
been thrown out of the drawing-room win- 
dow by one of those who made up the 
audience at his reading; and it was his 
firm belief that it had been picked up and 
hidden by Mr. Cootes. He had been trying 
to think ever since where that persevering 
man could have concealed it, and Baxter 
had provided the clue. But Psmith saw 
clearer than Baxter. The secretary, having 
disemboweled fifteen flowerpots and found 
nothing, had abandoned his theory. Psmith 
went further, and suspected the existence 
of a sixteenth; and he proposed as soon 
as he was dressed to sally downstairs in 
search of it. 

He put on his shoes and left the room, 
buttoning his waistcoat as he went. 
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HE hands of the clock over the stables 
were pointing to half past five when 
Eve Halliday, tiptoeing furtively, made 
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Aw her topsails is drippin’ wi’ foam, 
An’ she’s scrapin’ the stars! 


There’s a laugh on the sea, a low wail 
In the heart o’ the blow; 

There’s the ghostly dim shape of her sail, 
An’ there’s ice an’ there’s snow! 


There’s the lads wi’ their faces all white, 
But a laugh on their lips! 
An’ there’s God, lookin’ down on His 
night, 
An’ He’s watchin’ His ships. 


There’s a packet that never came home, 
There’s white birds that fly by, 

All free feathered an’ bright as the foam, 
As the stars in the sky! 
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An’ ashore there’s the glasses go round, 
While the mission men pray 
For the packet they watched, homeward 
bound, 
At the breakin’ of day. 
—Bill Adams. 


Marci 


another descent of the stairs, Hf 
as she went were very different fro, 
which had caused her to jum 
sound when she had started on 
journey three hours earlier. 
Then, she had been a prowl 
darkness, and, as such, a fittin, 
suspicion; now, if she happened 
anybody, she was merely a girl 
to sleep, had risen early to take 
the garden. It was a distinction 
all the difference. 
Moreover, it covered the fact 
not been able to sleep, except : 
when she had dozed off in a e 
window; and she certainly pre 
take a stroll in the garden. It: 
tention to recover the necklace 
place where she had deposited it 
it somewhere where no one coul 
find it. q 
There it could lie until she had 
of meeting and talking to Mr. } 
ascertaining what was the 
wished taken. ; 
Two reasons had led Eve, af 
her panic dash back into the 
lurking in the bushes while Baxt 
the terrace, to leave her precior 
on the sill of the window besid 
door. She had read in stories | 
that for purposes of concealment 
open place is the best place; and 
the nearer the front door she put 
pot the less distance woulda 
carry it when the time came fe 
moval. > 
In the present excited condi 
household, with every guest 
detective, the spectacle of a | 
downstairs with a flowerpot in 
would excite remark. : 
Eve felt exhilarated. She y 
to getting only one hour’s gs 
course of a night, but excitem 
reflection that she had playe 
game and won it against odds bore 
so strongly that she was not conse 
fatigue. 
So uplifted did Eve feel 
reached the landing above t 
abandoned her cautious mod 
and ran down the remaining 
had the sensation of being in t 
yards of a winning race. ; 
The hall was quite light r 
object in it was plainly visible. 
the huge dinner gong; ther 
leather settee; there was the 
she had upset in the darkne 
was the sill of the window by th 
But the flowerpot which had he 
gone. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


Romance Land 


ik romance land of Y 
Is sometimes seen thro 
That make a rainbow, far 
And veil the sorry years 
In mystic colors, silver swe 
With mingled joy and p 
That hide the roads our pt 
May never tread again. 


The romance land of Y: 
Is gay sometimes 
That lilts like little sprites 
Across the tired earth 
Until the troubles of the 
In happy smiles are dr 
And lonely hearts are all. 
With hopes and joys um 


The romance land of Y: 
Is filled with faiths 
And some of them are ¢ 
And some are starry 
And some of them will live 
In word, in tender look 
And some of them are vers 
Life’s great, immortal 0 
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The romance land of Yeste 
It sometimes almost 
As if our outstretched fi 

Half touch its vanished 
A broken song, a scrap oj 
A faded rose, a sigh, 
May bring us swiftly face 

With all that has pas 
— Margaret & 
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| gone, what shall I do?” 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


back to his mates, “‘Sing out ’long o’ Spike, 
fellers! C’m on now!” 
Spike’s harsh bellow filled all space: 


“Sing, me lads, cheerily; heave, me lads, 
cheerily!”’ 


“‘Heave away cheerily ho-ho!”’ 
roared the double chorus. 


“F’r th’ go-old we proize, an’ purty gals’ 
otes!”’ 


‘As off to th’ s’uth’ard we go-o, 
As off to th’ s’uth’ard we go!”’ 


Tavey’s yard jumped aloft like the other 
now. He gave up his leadership easily and 
without resentment, only pleased that the 
work was going on smoothly. 


“As off to th’ s’uth’ard we go!” 
he roared contentedly. 


On the long, easy, fine-weather Pacific 
swell the ship carried her timid equine 
freight comfortably. Even the horse keep- 
ers did their work, which was something of 
a novelty in a windjammer carrying Walers. 
Long Tavey went through his duties the 
same as ever; so clumsily as almost to 
seem to be blundering, yet so utterly effi- 
ciently that he was worth two men in the 
watch. And so the afterguard accepted 
him. But there was a strange atmosphere 
forward. It took Tavey a long time to 
realize that he was shunned when he was 
not abused, that all hands looked at him 
with aversion, that even the horse keepers, 
cocky through fine weather and full feeding, 
grew bold in their allusions to sailors’ knots 
and slippery hitches. It was that which 
at last convinced Tiavey of his outcast 
state. It aroused him sharply. 

“Lookut here, mister,’”’ he told the horse 
foreman. ‘I’m able seaman in this yer 
ship, an’ I don’t ’low no ’tween-deck muck 
scrapers to gimme slack that way. Nos-sir. 
pont you ner your gang f’git yer places, 
see?’”’ 

The man grinned insolently; but the 
mere assertion of his dignity seemed to 
ginger up Tavey, and for that watch at 
least men who had studiously insulted him 
whenever they passed close by let him pass 
unchallenged. A first dogwatch wheel, 
which had called forth every trick of helms- 
manship that was in him, completed the 
edifice of his satisfaction. The wind was 
light, fluky and principally astern. The 
ship was light, carrying only ballast and 
livestock, and steered wildly. Tavey had 
taken the first hour of the dogwatch in his 
turn. In the Red Gauntlet the dogwatch 
wheels were only one hour each instead of 
two; but the mate had promptly sent 
away the relief and told Tavey to carry on 
for the full watch, so poor a fist had the 
relief made at keeping the ship near her 


course. But at the change of watch, when 
the men gathered about the fore hatch for 
smoke and harmony, yarn spinning and 
horseplay, Tavey’s trick was done and he 
joined the crowd. He was a musical soul, 
was Long Tavey. Perhaps no more un- 
musical throat ever vibrated in song; but 
his soul was full of harmony; he would sing, 
asked or unasked, whenever men forgath- 
ered for song. : 

“T’ll give y’ a ditty, fellers,’”’ he offered, 
and nodded to the young ordinary seaman 
with the accordion. That clever youth 
squeezed his instrument discordantly. It 
made no impression on Tavey, who half 
closed his eyes, held up one hand like a 
parson bestowing a benediction and began 
to deliver his one and only song: 


“East side, west side, all aroun’ th’ town, 
Ban’ played ringarosy, Lon’on Bridge is 
fallin’ down ——”’ 


He got that far before he noticed that the 
accordion had stopped playing and that a 
comb-and-paper foo-foo was buzzing an- 
other tune. Then he opened his eyes. Spike 
Curran was urging the opposition on, grin- 
ning maliciously, and the men were rock- 
ingand chuckling atthefun. Taveystopped 
singing, his mouth hanging open, and 
stared blankly at the comb-and-paper 
artist.. It was a weedy little Sydney larri- 
kin, with pretensions as a fighter and a 
police record that drove him to shipping as 
a horse tender; and the eye with which he 
met Tavey’s stare said plainly, “‘I’m the 
Balmain Bruiser! Wotcher gotta say 
about it?”’ 

“Ain’tcha got no sense at all, a-buttin’ 
in on a man’s ditty that way?”’ said Tavey 
mildly. ‘‘Don’tcha know no better?”’ 

“You givin’ me lip?’’ demanded Bal- 
main, frowning ferociously. 

“‘T don’t wanta talk t’ th’ likes o’ you at 
all. You ain’t no sailorman.: Only don’t 
come them games, see? Give’s the tune 
again, young feller.” 

He waved towards the accordion player. 
Optimism was Tavey’s mainstay. The 
accordion remained silent. But Balmain 
was coming across the hatch. Spike and the 
rest of the toadying gang grinned broadly, 
urging Balmain on. 

Tavey’s eyes closed again, his hand was 
upraised as if giving a benediction—and 
Balmain’s hard, grimy fist crunched home 
on his soft red nose. Tavey landed at full 
length on his back on the deck. His eyes 
watered and his head rang with the con- 
cussion of his fall. 

“Want any more?”’ snarled Balmain. 

“Git up an’ foight, y’ long fadom 0’ 
bilge!’’ urged Spike. 

The men capered around gleefully. But 
Tavey was s:ow of wit. He scarcely realized 
that he had been knocked over. When he 
recovered his wits and climbed slowly to 
his feet the men had left the hatch and 


Long Tavey Hung Onto the Spokes and Brought the Ship Back Just Short of the Danger Point 
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gone up to the forecastle head. The accor- 
dion played as they went; the last man was 
still on the ladder. 

“That ain’t no way to do!’’ muttered 
Tavey, staring after them. 

He saw a crowd of horsemen and sea- 
men making much of the virulent little 
larrikin, praising his left jab as if it were a 
trick of fine seamanship. The sight made 
Tavey feel tenderly of his nose. His head 
rang still. He felt annoyed. But there was 
music, and he had never yet been refused a 
place at a dogwatch singsong. 

‘“Maybe he don’t know no better,” he 
decided. He went up the ladder, pushing 
towards the music. 

“Ho! Here he is agyne!”’ yelled Bal- 
main. 

Tavey pushed on past the intervening 
men. Balmain faced him, weaving his fists, 
stepping catlike, grinning like a Tasmanian 
devil. 

Spat! 

His famous left jab cracked on Tavey’s 
nose again. But Tavey had his eyes open 
now. He staggered, surprisedly, but kept 
his feet. His eyes opened wider. His mouth 
hung loosely. 

Spat! 

A right swing landed high on his cheek. 
It made a red spot, and slowly the whole 
of Tavey’s face grew red to match it. He 
reached out his hands, awkwardly, so 
clumsily that even the weasely Balmain 
laughed and stepped back. 

“Ain’techa got no sense at all?’’ de- 
manded Tavey indignantly. ‘“‘Don’tcha 
grub agree wiv ya? You want learnin’, 
you do!” 

With no more heat than if he were grab- 
bing two fistfuls of sail to furl, he seized 
Balmain’s hair above the ears. Then in 
slow measure, his gaunt shoulders swaying 
from side to side, he shook the larrikin as a 
terrier shakes a rat; shook him hard, shook 
him long, shook him until the obscenities 
that poured from his gutter mouth ceased 
to rollin a stream and came in broken, gasp- 
ing jerks of sound. Then he dropped 
him, and Balmain squatted as if stupefied, 
staring after Tavey as that peace-loving 
sailorman pushed on towards the inter- 
rupted music. 

“Let’s start again, fellers,’ Tavey 
offered. ‘‘Them horse cleaners don’t know 
nothin’. Give’s the tune, young feller.” 


“Hast side, west side, all aroun’ th’ town, 
Ban’ played ringarosy, Lon’on Bridge is 
fallin’ down 3? 


The accordion played, but without en- 
thusiasm. Tavey sang his ditty through, 
seemingly unaware that of all his mates 
only one sang with him. Ted Rich, able 
seaman, was of that stuff that sticks to the 
top dog, however rapid the changes of for- 
tune. A certain famous vicar of Bray was 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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WNERS of automobiles have always 
been urged to keep their tires up to 
standard inflation. 


They have been warned that only by such 
treatment could a tire be expected to deliver: 
satisfactory mileage. 


And yet the great advantages of reduced air 
pressure are perfectly evident to any auto- 
-mobile owner. 


1st— Reduced air pressure in tires 
protects the car from vibration, mini- 
mizes squeaks and rattles, reduces the 
wear and tear on chassis and body and 
diminishes the expense of upkeep and 
repair. 


2nd— Reduced air pressure greatly 
improves the riding quality of any car. 
It adds to the comfort of: motoring. 
It relieves the cause of fatigue and 
discomfort. 


3rd — Reduced air pressure is a safe- 
guard against skidding. It adds to the 
safety of motoring. 


4th— Reduced air pressure makes a 
tire less easily punctured, enabling it 
to pass over sharp objects in the road 
without injury. 


In every way reduced air pressure increases 
the usefulness and service of tires and adds 
to the comfort and economy of motoring. 


In spite of these facts ycu have been urged and | 
warned against low air pressure, simply because | 
no tire had ever been manufactured to give | 
long mileage with reduced inflation. 


f 


Today that tire is ready for you. A tire de 
signed, planned, engineered and ‘built to func | 


Dayto 
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| 

i perfectly and give its maximum service 
yen underinflated. 

| 

tias taken years of research. It has required 
| making and testing of hundreds of new 
uber formulas, experiments with every sort 
fabric, the development and elimination of 
iidreds of designs and types of construction. 


\d finally, after the right tire had been found, 
as taken the investment of almost $2,000,- 
( in new equipment to build it. 


Tested and Proved 
by Three Years 


of Service 


"see years ago the new Dayton Thorobred 
‘Md Tire— built for underinflation—was 
ely. A year of road tests followed—under- 
nated tires, overloaded cars, high speeds and 
cgh roads. 


\d then two years of service on the cars of 
tomers. Two years in which Dayton Thoro- 
id Cords have made friends in every section 
fhe United States. They have been sold to 
vomobile owners who demanded unusual 
vice from their cars, who neglected their 
3 3, imposed on them, and gave them merci- 
3 treatment. Under such conditions these 
ts have given phenomenal mileage. 


) -ing these two years Dayton Thorobred 

bids —underinflated — have broken the rec- 
1s on a dozen tracks under the terrific pun- 
nent of racing. 


1 

‘ay there are more than 300,000 Dayton 
‘yrobred Cord Tires in use in this country. 
D's tests are completed. We now invite you 
Ose them with reduced air pressure. 


| 
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For protection to your car, for comfort to pas- 
sengers, for the elimination of skidding and 
the prevention of punctures, we recommend 
the following reductions from the S. A. E. 
schedule of air pressures: 


3% inch Dayton Thorobred Cords, 15 lbs. 
4 inch Dayton Thorobred Cords, 15 lbs. 
4% inch Dayton Thorobred Cords, 15 lbs. 
5 itch Dayton Thorobred Cords, 20 lbs. 


All of the great advantages of reduced infla- 
tion may now be had without sacrificing tire 
mileage for the Dayton Thorobred Cord guar- 
antee of 10,000 miles remains the same. 


It is definitely understood that reductions of air 
pressure do not apply to Dayton Fabric Tires, for 
we have not made any material improvement in 
this type over any other high quality make, yet they 
are guaranteed for 7,500 miles. Nor do the reduc- 
tions apply in the case of truck tires because of 
the very wide variation in loads. 


A responsible tire dealer in your territory can 
supply you with Dayton Thorobred Cords. 
Ask him for the recerds of these tires on the 
cars of his customers or write for a copy of 


our booklet “The Making of A Thorobred.” 


Well established dealers who are capable of 
developing the full possibilities in their terri- 
tories and creditably representing Dayton 
Thorobred Tires are invited to wire or write 
for the details of a mighty interesting propo- 


sition. 
Yau 
“i Prest. and Genl. Mer 


THe Dayron Russer Mec. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Dayton Fabric tires and 
tubes, Maximaire fan belts and rubber accessories. 
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Tire-Built for 
nderinflation 


Dayton Cord, 
underinflated, 


assumes shape of 
an ideal curve 


Dayton Thorobred Cord Underinflated 


(Drawings from Actual Engineering Data) 


The Dayton Thorobred Cord Tire assumes the shape of 
an ideal curve when underinflated. 


The width, shape and composition of the tread and the 
thickness, strength and flexibility of the carcass are so 
perfectly balanced that the force of all weights and im- 
pacts is evenly distributed over the complete structure of 
the tire, without irregular bulging or strains at any point. 


The tread and carcass move naturally in the same direc- 
tion, without tension or stress, eliminating tread sepa- 
ration. 


The reinforcement of the bead is so tapered that it pro- 
vides a strength that perfectly compensates the varying 
force at all points between the rigid base and the flexible 
carcass. 


Surface Crack 
and Carcass Breakage’ 
Bulge 


A Tire Built for Standard Inflation 


(Drawings from Actual Engineering Data) 


The tire that is built for standard inflation assumes the 
shape of an irregular curve and develops these three 
major weaknesses when it is run underinflated. 


The greatest force from the weight of the car is exerted 
against a place directly above the shoulder of the tread. 
This forces the carcass inward resulting in a bulging 
which destroys the tire. 


The tread rubber instead of following the unnatural line 
of the carcass, has a tendency to slide outward and this 
causes tread separation. 


A weakness develops at the edge of the bead reinforce- 
ment resulting in a crack in the surface and a break in 
the carcass. 
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COLLEGE INN 
COOKED FOOD 


Ax your grocer for College 
Inn Chicken a la King, Cream 
of Chicken Soup, Spaghetti 
Italienne, or any other of these 
famous dishes: 


{ Prices for No. 1 Cans } 


Chicken a la King, 60c 
Sliced Beef a la Deutsch, 40c 
Paprika Veal Stew, 40c 
Chicken 4 la Creole, 60c 
Chicken Salad, 75c 
Welsh Rarebit, 40c 
Spaghetti Italienne, 15c 
Creamed Spaghetti with Mushrooms,25c 
Chicken Noodle Soup, 15c 
Pea and Tomato Soup [Mongol], 15c 
Pea Soup St. Germain, 15c 
Cream of Tomato Soup, 17c 
Cream of Asparagus Soup, 17c 
Chicken Cream Soup, 17c 
Vegetable Soup, 17c 


West of Rocky Mountains, eae 
Canadian prices on request 
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You can now enjoy the tempting dishes 
from Chicago’s finest restaurant no mat- 
terwhereyoulive.Order from your grocer 
today. If he cannot supply you, ask him 
to order it for you or write to us direct. 


—  — 
To Grocers and Jobbers 


College Inn Cooked Food is America’s favorite 
food product. It is nationally known. Prepare to 
answer the rapidly increasing public demand for 
this popular food staple. Write at once for particu- 
lars. Your profit from the sales—and re-sales— 
of College Inn Cooked Food will be immediate. 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
formed of the same clay long ago. He 
glanced cautiously towards Spike and Bal- 
main before joining in the chorus with 
Tavey. Balmain still squatted, dazed. 
Spike and the rest hung about him, non- 
plused at his fall. Ted Rich smiled in 
Tavey’s contented face and sang out loud. 


In the middle watch that night the wind 
fell dead. By morning a fresh breeze had 
sprung up out of the east and the ship 
sailed smoothly with yards checked. There 
were fluffy clouds overhead, sportive sprays 
at the bow; a line of haze at the horizon 
seemed to be a rather darker line of the 
overhead blue than the gray of warning. 
But the skipper was wise in the ways of the 
sea. He had carried many horses to India. 

“The glass is inclined to fall, Mr. Tar- 
bert,” he said to the mate. ‘“‘And I don’t 
care much for that.’? He indicated the 
haze. ‘Better let the horsemen bring the 
horses on deck right away for exercise. 
They may not get another chance for some 
time.” 

The horses were led up in batches of ten, 
which was as many as the ten grooms could 
well manage. The ship sped fast, but on 
fairly even bottom. There was scarcely a 
list, but the grooms were nearly all inex- 
perienced landsmen. The Red Gauntlet had 
gangways from the hold to the hatches, 
such as few ships had; only careful leading 
was required to walk the horses up the 
incline. Cross battens prevented slipping 
downwards, and a stout rail left no chance 
of a fall into the hold. f 

But even with a bare fifteen minutes 
allowed for each batch of ten horses, by 
the time the last lot were up it had become 
a problem how to get them back securely. 
That haze at the horizon was no longer to 
be mistaken for blue. It was slate colored 
and thick; it reached halfway across the 
sky. The sprays at the bows flew with a 
heavier flirt; they came aboard as far aft 
as the mainmast. The horses were uneasy. 
The horsemen might have been better sea- 
men. There was a growing weight in the 
seas underrunning the ship. 

“Lend ’em a hand, my sons!” the mate 
cried. 

His watch stood by, grinning at the 
struggles of the grooms to keep their own 
feet and guide their charges too. Spike 
roared with glee when a big Waler of seven- 
teen hands threw up his head and flipped 
Balmain off his feet. Tavey knew nothing 
about horses. He did know that horses 
were never let loose aboard ship. When 
Balmain recovered his footing and looked 
for his horse, just a bit scared, Tavey had 
his two hands clamped on the bridle, each 
side of the head, just as he had gripped 
Balmain by the hair. No horse could break 
that grip easily. 

“Here!’’ said Tavey, staring. ‘‘Ain’tcha 
got no sense at all, leavin’ go a hawse that- 
away? Ketch holt! Th’ mate’s hollerin’!”’ 

“Take in flying jib and gaff-tops’1!”’ the 
mate shouted as soon as the last horse was 
off the deck. He had waited until then, 
knowing that the fluttering of canvas and 
running men would alarm the nervous 
beasts. 

By late afternoon the sky was all slate 
gray, the sea high and lumpy. The ship 
stormed along with a thunder of surges at 
bow and side, throwing broken seas high 
into the straining jibs and courses. Every 
now and then a weightier roller charged 
down from windward, crept up slyly as if to 
watch a chance, and tumbled over the six- 
foot rail in a hissing, roaring flood that 
filled the decks and swept everything mov- 
able into chaos—men, ropes, buckets, all 
pell-mell, to be disentangled as might be. 
Two such seas filled the waist, pouring 
water below through the hatchways, left 
open as long as possible for ventilation. 
The third picked up a corner of a hatch 
ladder and smashed it into splinters. It 
swept Ted Rich away from the poop ladder 
as he went to relieve the wheel, and broke 
his leg. It started the frightened horses 
squealing and their keepers cursing in fear. 

“Batten down all hatches!”’ the skipper 
ordered; and when the hatches were tight, 
and horses and men helpless, if safe, below, 
““Take the maings’1 off her, Mr. Tarbert,” the 
skipper said. ‘‘Take in the mizzen top- 


gallants’] too. And when you get the gear. 


straightened out send a couple of good men 
to stay in the hold to quiet those helpless 
horsemen. Then come aft and give me a 
hand to set Rich’s leg. The man’s crying. 
Yellow as a freckle!”’ 

When the barometer had fallen two- 
tenths more and the gale still increased 
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without any change of direction, it was cer- 
tain that a hurricane was imminent and 
that the Red Gauntlet was right in the 
track of it. By watching for the signs with 
a keen weatherly eye, the skipper decided 
that he was in the dangerous semicircle of 
the revolving storm. 3 

“Strip her down to three lower topsails, 
reefed foresail, and foretopmast staysail, 
Mr. Tarbert. We’ll run her out,”’ he said. 

They ran her. The seas roared after her. 
They came over the taffrail, sweeping away 
one helmsman and frightening two more to 
the point of helplessness as steersmen. The 
main deck was a welter of tangled ropes 
and waist-high water, with everything 
adrift that was movable. Badly steered, 
the ship took terrific seas over each rail with 
every roll, although she was scudding be- 
fore the wind, traveling fast. But it was the 
seas that pooped her, overtaking her and 
falling in over the taffrail, that turned her 
helmsmen’s blood to water and caused her 
officers to glance almost pleadingly towards 
the set-faced captain watching her every 
moment. 

Every now and then the ship plunged 
ahead under greater impetus and drove her 
bows deep into the watery mountains before 
her. Then every shroud and stay, rivet and 
stanchion in her fabric quivered and pro- 
tested. At such moments horses’ shrill 
squealing sounded muffled and pitiful in 
the closed holds. 

“‘Where’s that Long Tavey, Mr. Tar- 
bert?” the skipper asked. Three helmsmen 
had proved unable to handle the wheel. 

“He’s in the hold, helping keep the 
horses quiet, sir.”’ 

“Bring him to the wheel. Any farmer’s 
able to go down there.” 

““He’s about the only one who isn’t 
scared of the idea of being battened down, 


“‘He’s about the only man who ¢an steer 
the ship! Bring him up!”’ 

They brought him up. It required the 
efforts of the two mates and Tavey himself 
to prevent the horsemen from rushing out 
and quitting their charges. Balmain cursed 
horribly, threatening many dire things. 
Tavey took him by the ears, without heat, 
and dropped him among his fellows. Then 
he replaced the hatch and went to the 
wheel. 

The hurricane gathered force. The fore- 
topsail cracked and flew ahead in threads 
of stormy gossamer. With the loss of the 
forward-sail pressure the ship broached. 
The helm lifted Long Tavey from his feet. 
He was worth two men then, for he hung 
onto the spokes until strength and weight 
told, and brought the ship back just short 
of the danger point. But a vicious sea 
boarded her just abaft the break of the 
forecastle, sweeping a four-ton fresh-water 
tank adrift from its fastening band and 
hurling it like a shot through the bulwarks. 
A young ordinary seaman, caught in its 
rush, went along with it. 

“Water tank’s gone, sir!’’ reported the 
second mate. 

“Very well,’’ said the skipper shortly. 
“‘D’ye think you can bend another topsail, 
mister?”’ 

“Young Green’s gone overboard with 
the tank, sir!”’ reported a seaman, clawing 
up the ladder. 

“‘Never mind the topsail, mister. I’ll 
heave her to.” 

“We can’t launch a boat in this, sir!”’ 

“T’ll not try, mister. The poor chap’s 
gone. Heave her to.” 


“ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
If th’ sharks don’t getcha th’ devil must!” 


chanted Long Tavey solemnly. 

“What’s that?’’ demanded the skipper 
sharply. 

“Nawthin’, sir,” shouted Tavey above 
the clamor of storm and of the laboring 
ship. “Jest sayin’ a bit o’ Scripcher fer 
young Green. Don’t seem nacheral to slip 
yer cable thataway without no good-by, 
do it?” 

“Watch your steering! I’ll say the 
prayers when they are needed!”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Tavey, and watched his 
steering. 

They stripped the ship to a lower main- 
topsail and brought her to the wind. She 
was light, riding high; but seas that could 
poop her when running hung perilously 
over her as she showed her side to the gale. 
What ballast she had was not trimmed 
properly either. She was just enough by 
the stern to make her sluggish in com- 
ing up. 

“Down with the hellum! Down with 
it!”’ roared the skipper anxiously. 


’ 


‘streaks ran from his chin to ' 


Mar 


The ship seemed to hang 
in the trough of the seas, goin 
still over to leeward. y 

“Hellum’s hard over!” Tayey 

Through the deadening cove 
hatches the scream of horses came 
helpless brutes were hurled to 
men cursed down there thej 
smothered by the uproar. Seg 
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ahead of their mates disap 
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main deck, then careered on th 
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perately trying to save it. It p: 
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sight with Chips hanging on s 

““My God!”’ the skipper gro 

“He ain’t got no sense a 
on thataway!’’ said Long T 
blankly after the doomed ma 
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“Come aft, the watch!” the seco 
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Of the men clinging for life 
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with a shriek. The sea that po 
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daaul, one of you,” the mate said. 
Jpered now that Chips had left 
Le, you!’’ Spike told Tavey. 
roped in the raffle of gear in the 
B found the big hammer with 
mock out the wedges. As the 


rolled back from a corner of 
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/ the ship righted now began to 


ang back. 
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‘pike. 
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ter. 4 
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security away from the kicking crippled 
ones almost called for supermen. 

The man sent for the revolver took 
plenty of time. He returned slowly, com- 
plaining of sickness at the stomach. 

“T’ll go git one o’ them hawsemen,”’ said 
Long Tavey. 

“You quitting too?’ growled the mate. 

“Me? Nos-sir!’’ retorted Tavey. “I’m 
dumb, mebbe. I ain’t clever like some, an’ 


I knowsit.,. But I ain’t seen nawthin’ to quit | 


fer yet, mister. I’m goin’ to git help.” 

He went, anid brought back Balmain, 
bearing him bodily to the hatch and send- 
ing him down on the sling. Balmain was 
the only horseman he was able to carry. 

“You take care o’ the sound hawses, 
see?’’ Tavey told him, and gave him a rope. 
“Make this yer rope fast fore an’ aft to the 
stanchions; then tie th’ well hawses to it 
wiv plenty o’ room between ’em. . . . 
Hey, ain’tcha got no sense at all? That’s 
no way to make a rope fast. Here, I'll 
show ya.” 

Simply because there was a he man under 
his clumsy, dull-witted exterior, Long 
Tavey was soon directing the work of sav- 
ing the horses. Mr. Tarbert went on deck 
to ask the captain about the disposal of 
some horses that were badly hurt but 
might be saved by a veterinarian. They 


eould be slung, perhaps, until the weather - 


got better. When the mate returned the 


- skipper went with him to see for himself; 


and men began to sneak after them, shamed 
again into emerging from hiding. 

Long Tavey was working like a gaunt, 
broken-cranked machine. His clumsy fig- 
ure always seemed about to collapse and 
fall, but never fell. His vacant face showed 
scant intelligence; yet every motion of his 
hands and feet and lank strong back was 
made with the certitude of keenest guid- 
ance. 

“How many can we save?”’ the skipper 
asked anxiously. 

He glanced at Tavey, and the wraith of 
a smile gleamed in his eyes, worn with 
watching. He saw the heap of horses yet 
to be sorted out, and frowned at the futile 
nature of the assistance to be depended on. 

“Ought to save at least half, sir. If there 
was another man like that’’—nodding 
briefly towards Tavey—‘‘we might have 
saved three-parts.”’ ; 

“Aw, what th’ hell, guv’nor!’’ whined 
Balmain, struggling with the halter of a 
Roman-nosed mare with a flattened ear. 
“How d’ye expect men to do anything in 
this weather?’’ 

“T haven’t seen any men in your gang,” 
retorted the mate grimly. 

Men dropped down from the ladder and 
made themselves noticeable. Long Tavey 
was somewhere in the midst of a heap of 
mangled brutes that kicked and bit at him. 
He had his sling around one leg of the last 
dead animal. It was under the rest. 

“Lend him a hand, you lumps!”’ gritted 
the skipper. 

The ship suddenly heeled down to lee- 
ward under a terrific blast; down, down, 
still down. Water thundered on the deck 
overhead; it poured down through the 
open hatch; the shrill scream of the gale 
rose to a terrifying shriek. The horses slid, 
living and dead, and Long Tavey slid with 
them, still hanging onto his sling. Men 
glanced fearfully upward, sidling towards 
the ladder. Men halfway down started up 
again. And the sizzling crack of ripped 
canvas told of a torn topsail, the only sail 
set. 

“Take your men up, Mr. Tarbert, and 
set the fore and mizzen topsails!”’ cried the 
captain, leading the way. 

Balmain was the last to get a start. He 
pressed forward close to the mate’s crowd. 
Something gripped his ankle like a vise, 
hauling him back. 

“‘Ain’tcha got no sense at all, leavin’ a 
man thataway?”’ Tavey cried from under 
the horses. “‘Here, gimme a haul out!”’ 

The hatch was clapped on, the hold was 
dark again. Balmain whimpered and cursed, 
but Tavey’s powerful grip held him and 
Tavey’s mild, unangered voice urged him 
until Tavey was clear of the wheezing 
horses, with his sling still in hand, the last 
dead horse safely slung. 

“What they put th’ hatch on for?” 
Tavey exclaimed, for the first time glanc- 
ing upward. **Ain’t they got no sense at 
a ’ 


Dimly, as if from an immense distance, 
the voices of men seeped through from on 
deck as they howled at the topsail sheets 
and braces. The Red Gauntlet, pitching 
and rolling madly when the maintopsail 
carried away, settled down to a steady if 
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The advice of 


your home banker 
helps other business men 


Gate NE of the most helpful 
() things that ever happened 
eZ: #] to business in this country 
came about when the banker moved 
his desk out of the private office 
into the general banking room. 


Just notice the next time you go 
to the bank and you'll see why. 


One man after another accepts 
that unspoken invitation to sit right 
down alongside and talk things over. 


A manufacturer, then a farmer, 
a commission man, a lawyer. Men 
in every walk of life. 


Probably not more than one in 
ten is there to talk about loans or 
deposits. Most of them have come 
in to talk things over—to get an 
outside viewpoint. 


Your home banker makes it his 
business to keep in touch with gen- 
eral conditions all over the country 
and abroad. He sees something of 
every activity in your locality. 

You'll find him more than willing 
to help you—perhaps in ways that 
you never thought of before. 


Not the least of his services is 
fis ability to execute your bank- 
ing business in New York. 
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AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
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CHARTERED IN 1822 
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| tremendous leeward roll and a steady lesser 


| forward plunge as the fore and mizzen top- 


sails were set. 

“Come on!” Tavey grunted, gripping 
the shivering larrikin by the hair and drag- 
ging him to the midship rope between the 
stanchions. 

““Might’s well do somethin’ whiles we’re 
here,’ he said. ‘“‘Ketch holt o’ this yer 
rope, an’ when I hauls, you holt, and watch 
out y’ don’t let go! Come on, now! Hay, 
hay, hay-oh-hay !”’ 

That was the dead horse. They hauled it 
out from the heap, made it fast to the rope 
and then went to work on the heap of crip- 
ples, separating them, hauling them fore 
and aft in the lee side, securing each one at 
a safe distance from his neighbor and safe 


| from further damage, by ropes passed 


around the stringers. 

In a darkness short of total only by the 
glimmer of watery light that could be seen 
high up in the cowls of the ventilators and 
the dull green of some half dozen small 
portholes at the after end of the hold, Long 
Tavey labored like some uncouth monster 
in a cave of horrors. Horses with crazed 
brains bit him, horses with torn flesh kicked 
him, horses unhurt but terrified by the 
weight of others above them kicked and 
bit and snorted at him. He passed from 
one to another, giving each its turn, grum- 
bling at the poor brutes as if they were 
human, talking without stopping, working 
as if imbued with immortal strength; and 
with him toiled Balmain, whimpering, curs- 
ing, pleading, falling over frantic legs, rising 
at Long Tavey’s grim warning, ever labor- 
ing like the slave of Tavey’s cave of hor- 
rors. 

And when at last the hatch was raised, 
for Long Tavey was missed when the gear 
was hung up after setting and trimming 
the two topsails, each horse was as snug as 
it could be made without surgical aid; only 
the dead horse required to be hoisted out. 

“Hoist away on him!’ roared Tavey, 
shaking the tackle impatiently. 

Then, with the horse dangling in the hatch 
opening, he picked up Balmain, erying hor- 
ribly, and carried him up the steep ladder to 
the deck. 

The passing of the last dead horse seemed 
to be the signal for the hurricane to pass. 
The force of wind lessened soon after; the 
terrific seas grew less steep and broke with 
less bitter cruelty. Men moved with some- 
thing of seamanly surety; horsemen ven- 
tured below, now their work was done for 
them; Spike Curran suddenly appeared 
among his mates, none seeing whence; but 
he had seemed to come from the direction 
of the sail locker. The skipper’s face light- 
ened; he ordered sail to be set. There was 
a rift in the gray of the skies through which 
a steely glare slowly softened to watery 
sunshine. A new maintopsail was bent and 
set; then the two mates sprang joyously 
among the men. 

“Come, bullies! Can ye raise three up- 
per topsails at once? No, guess y’ can’t. 
You’re not that sort. Two then! Sing out, 
sons! Fore and main together! What’s the 
delay aloft there?”’ 

Up on the topsail yards men were casting 
off storm gaskets, holding a bunt turn until 
all was ready, then: 

“Sheet home maintops’1!’’ screamed one. 

“Sheet ’ome foretawps’l!’’ bawled an- 
other. 

“Now, bullies! Give it a tune!”’ the 
second mate roared, seizing the clew line to 
ease off as the sheets were hauled. 

“Hay, hay, hay! Ho-hay!” they shouted 
raggedly. 

“Holy sailor!’’ swore the two mates to- 
gether in disgust. “‘Can’t you raise a pully- 
haully between you?” 

But the clews strained down to the 
sheaves in time, jerkily but surely, and the 
second mate took his gang to the halyards. 


“One at a time’s all they ea 
bloody wooden men!” che co 


the one halyard. Long Tavey 
of the rigging, coming down fro; 
upper topsail yard. He went te 
the head of the hauling men. 

“Raise a tune, somebody!” | 
mate. Long Tavey bent his back. 
his wide mouth and started: — 


“T’ll sing y’ a song, a good song uy 
Way, hay, blow the man down!” 


Only the hopeful voice of thee 
joined with Tavey’s own at the 

““C’me an, byes!”’ roared Sp 
“Don’t mind him, th’ Jong fadom a 
Oi’ll give yea chune!’ 

“ Ain’ teha got no sense at 
in,” protested Long Tavey. By 
raised his raucous voice, | 
dying storm: 


“Sing, me lads, cheerily, heave mr! 
cheerily! 


And they roared in hearty dors 


“ Heave away cheerily ho! ;, ui 
F’r th’ go-old thot we proize, an’ mu 
oies.’ * 


“As off to th’ s’uth’ard we go-ol — 
As off to th’ s’uth’ard we go!” — 
roared Tavey contentedly. A Zz 

They set sail, the ship stormed | 
on her course, the sun came out. Th 
nos injured were hoisted in 
and made snug in temporary quai 
the main hatch. oo 

“Muster the hands, Mr. Tarber 
the skipper when all was done. “lt 
hard time. I’ll give them grog.” | 

The word was passed, the ; 
brought up his can and dipper, not 
showed signs of lameness or fear. 
trooped to the lee poop ladder, : sail 
horsemen in one thirsty mob, 

“Step up, men,” the skipper said 

Long Tavey won a place ahead 
and gave not an inch. He might gi 
place sometimes, but this was nt 
the times. He reached for the ladd 
rope, his soft red nose glowing, h 
mouth open in a wide grin. Long 
liked rum. It was his one weakne 
hand went out, he licked his lips 
small man pushed forward ben 
stretched arm. Balmain’s bulleth 
Tavey under the chin as he bobbed 
men behind laughed. But their mi 
short shrift. 

“Hey, ain’tcha got no sense at all, 
in thataway?” complained Tavey. 
ain’t got no right to bust in fust, n 

He seized Balmain by the hair, ‘al 
each side of his weasel face, lifted 
the ladder and dumped him to leew 
startled to curse. Then Long Tavi 
gripped the manrope again, his ot 
seized the dipper handed him by tl 
ard and his large mouth closed on a 
of a pint of strong grog, his pre 
Adam’s apple rose and fell eestati 
the kindly jorum passed to its ap 
place, soothing as it passed. __ 

It was Tavey’s watch below. He, 
briskly along the wet deck, his gaun 
ders swaying, his long legs seeming 
to stumble but never stumbling; ar 
went, without anybody butting in, 
his one song to the wind and sea: 


“East side, west side, all aroun’ ah’ 
Baw’ pe: ringarosy, Lome 
fallin’ down —— 


On the poop the skipper oiled. 
“There goes one good sai lorman, 
marked. “Pity his head’s so weak. 


“Argh! Th’ long fadom ay bilge’ 
tered Spike Curran as he reae ed 
grog. i 


These are the Phantom Hands of a 
thousand immortal pianists; their glori- 
ous genius preserved forever, through the 
miracle of Welte-Mignon reproduction 


pin 


q ite *This modernized Welte-Mignon is LICENSED under the original Welte patents 


Acoustigrande 
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EW people know how a reproducing 
ahs) piano differs from a regular foot- 
a Syey Operated player piano. But the dif- 
Gx ference is vast. The latter plays 
certain musical notes, punched into a player 
roll. The only expression possible is that 
which the operator gives through the use of 
levers. 

The Reproducing Piano is an electrically 
operated instrument that reproduces the play- 
ing of great pianists. Not only does it play the 
musical notes, but it also brings forth every 
touch in technique, every subtlety of expression 
and tone color, in fact, you hear the actual 
playing of a master musician. 

The Reproducing Piano was 
invented twenty years ago. It 
was the Welte-Mignon. Ever 
since it has remained supreme. 
After hearing it once you will be 
convinced that no other mech- 
anism has been devised that 
records and then reproduces 
a pianist’s playing with such 


The Welte-Mignon* brings 
such masters as these 
into your home— store. 


D’Albert, Busoni, Carreno, 
Conradi, Danziger, Dohnanyi, 


Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, Grieg, 
Lamond, Leschetizky, Lhe- 
vinne, Mero, Paderewski, 
Saint-Saens, Samaroff, Schar- 
wenka, Schelling, Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. 


Only one in a thousand knows 
what a Reproducing Piano really is 


absolute fidelity. None other gives the perfect 
“Floating Crescendo,” that ultimate touch of 
geniusthat makes faultless reproduction possible. 

And in these twenty years the master pian- 
ists of the world have preserved their art in 
over two thousand master records. The Welte- 
Mignon Library can never be equalled. Many 
of the artists will never play again, but their 
phantom hands will live forever through their 
Welte-Mignon records. 

The Welte-Mignon* is built into almost 
every famous make of piano, your own favor- 
ite among them, either Grand or Upright. Its 
artistic value cannot be pictured or de- 
scribed any more than. can a 
musical composition. But it 
can be heard at any good piano 


A brochure explaining the 
Welte-Mignon* in greater detail 
will be sent to you upon request. 
Address the Auto PNEUMATIC 
Action Co., 12th Avenue and 
sist Street, New York City. 


(Celte-(Dignon. 


(Licensee) 


Hear it—in comparison. here's a nearby dealer 


Hardman 
Hazelton 


played when he madethe master reproducing roll. 
The Welte-Mignon* in a piano is practically in- the Welte-Mignon* are listed below: 


Ivers-Pond 


Kranich & Bach 


_ Perhaps you ask, “What is the ‘Welte-Mig- exactly the same way that some talented musician’ visible and does not interfere with manual playing. 
~ non’?”* It is a separate mechanism which, installed 
_ inagrand or upright piano, plays the instrument in 


Kurtzmann 


Mehlin & Son 


A few of the many pianos now equipped with 
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paper 
products 


Clean Spruce —Pure Water 


Clean spruce logs from the great north 
woods. 

hy, Pure sparkling water pumped from our 

| | own wells, driven five hundred feet. 

a The huge mills at Albany, clean and 

tidy as a Dutch kitchen, are numbered 

among this country’s oldest and great- 

est industrial plants. 

From these come toilet paper and paper 

towels bearing the name A. P. W. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Knowing the real danger that lurks in 
paper produced where such strict sani- 
tation 1s not maintained, it 1s satisfying 
[| to know that by merely remembering 
three letters—A. P. W.—and insisting 
on any one of the several A. P. W. 

| brands when buying these necessities, 
ae you can always be sure they are clean 

I) { and good. 


| The A. P. W. Paper Company are the manufac- 
turers of Onliwon Paper Towels and these brands 
of toilet papers: A. P. W. Satin Tissue; Cross Cut; 
Fort Orange; Pure White; Bob White and Onliwon. 
Prices range from 5c to 50c per package. 
Insist on an A. P. W. brand. Sold by good stores 
everywhere. 

It’s better to buy 

A year’s supply 

—Ask about it. 


AY Poe WisPAPEREICOS 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page J9) 


dark almost. The gaunt furniture, the high, 
uncompromising bed, the arrogant dresser, 
had, in the soft light, a vagueness of line that 
was almost grace; but this was not the great- 
est changein theroom. Yellow laundry soap, 
Lucy Choate’s chosen perfume, was no longer 
the prevailing scent; other odors muffled it, 
heavy but. pleasant odors—cigarette smoke 
that was not Trevor’s, but Russian and 
faintly scented; another scent, warmer and 
fuller; a French perfume somewhere be- 
tween mille-fleurs and sandalwood, but more 
challenging than [either. This greeted him 
first; and then, as his eyes grew used to the 
light, he saw a girl by the window. 

She was perched on the edge of Trevor’s 
own little trunk. She sat with her knees 
crossed and her arms clasped round them, 
in a pose like a child’s. She wore some- 
thing soft and short and dark—black, he 
thought—and long pale stockings that set 
it off, and cross-strapped shoes like a child’s. 
Her big black hat lay on the floor beside 
her. As Trevor entered she raised her eyes 
to his, but did not rise or come toward him 
or move at all; great dark eyes in a small 
white face. It was the supersquab. 

Presently she stretched out a thin arm, 
stripped of its long black glove and bare to 
the ridiculous, curtailed sleeve, and touched 
one of Trevor’s uncomfortable walnut 
chairs, pushing it slightly toward him. 

“You wish me to sit there?’ Trevor 
asked gravely. 

“e Yes ” 


“May I ask what else you wish?”’ 

“Yes,” said the supersquab again, in her 
toneless clear little voice. Trevor pulled 
the chair farther away from her and sat 
down. “You may ask, and when I am 
ready, I’ll tell you.”’ She smiled the smallest 
and faintest of smiles. 

““T—you—the Choates 
gan incoherently. 

Her untroubled gaze disconcerted him 
unreasonably. It put him in the wrong, 
though his point of view was correct. He 
felt his face turnirig red. 

“T don’t want the Choates to see you 
here. What—what would they think?” he 
asked awkwardly. 

For all answer, she settled herself on the 
trunk deliberately, in a queer little awk- 
ward pose that was yet not without grace, 
one foot curled under her, the other small 
panda foot tapping thoughtfully at the 
floor. 

She reached behind her for something 
on the window sill. It was Trevor’s own 
pipe. She held it between two fingers dain- 
tily and puffed at it twice. 

“‘T don’t want a real smoke; I never do 
in the morning,” she explained; ‘“‘but this 
doesn’t draw well.” 

“T regret it,’’ said Trevor. 


”’ Trevor be- 


“Oh, I don’t mind. I like it. I like all- 


your things. You’ve got Villon in the uncut 
edition. I haven’t. But you need a quilted 
bathrobe. Nothing else is warm enough in 
this air. You see,” she added, ‘‘I’ve been 
waiting here half an hour, so I looked at 
everything.” 

“Don’t apologize,” begged Trevor. 

“T don’t,” said the supersquab; ‘‘I never 
dc,”’ she added pensively, taking up Tre- 
vor’s pipe again. 

Trevor had a sudden childish but almost 
irresistible desire to snatch the pipe from 
her and put her out of his room by main 
force. He held the arms of his chair very 
tight, as if he could keep hold of his dignity 
in that way. 

“My child, if you won’t leave this room, 
I must,” he said; ‘‘and I prefer to stay 
here. I wish to pack. I am leaving for New 


York tonight.” 


The supersquab did not seem to hear. 
She pursued her own train of thought. 

“All my crowd are fools,” she medi- 
tated dreamily, ‘‘but you are a worse fool, 
Mr. Dixon Trevor.”’ 

“You know my name?” 

“Tt would be strange if I did not, after 
half an hour in your room.” 

“Yes,”’ said Trevor meekly. 

“But I knew it yesterday—long ago.” 

“You weren’t a queen in Babylon when 
I was a Christian slave, or—or anything 
like that?” asked Trevor with a little laugh. 

“How should I know?” said the super- 
squab quite gravely; “but I’ve read all 
your works. I liked First Love best. I’ll 
tell you why some day.” 

“You will not,’ Trevor said firmly. 
“You will have no opportunity to discuss 
it. I am leaving tonight.” 


“No,” said the supersquab, ap 
thing about the simple monosyllah 
terror to Trevor’s heart. ; 

“Miss Carmichael ” he | 

“Call me Sin. My friends 

“T am not your friend,” saj 
firmly indeed. ‘Is Sin short f 
he added. It was irrelevant, but 
to know. Bj 

“My name is not Cynthia.” 

“What is it?” j 

“Tf you are not my friend, 
ask?”’ said the supersquab w 

“Why do you say that I am 
tonight?’’ f 

“You are not,”’ said the supers 
ply. ‘‘I won’t let you,” she ac 
lessly, as if it were the m 
explanations; ‘‘not untill a 
you, Mr. Trevor. That’s what I 
to say. I came early to say j 
you'd try to run away after 
you will pe run away—not n 


“Because you have seen me aga 
the supersquab. 4 
“You believe your personal att 
are enough to restrain me?” 
“They are,’’ said the supers 
“Young woman, are you try 
what is described in your circles 
me?” 4 
“Not yet. I may later,” the 
said frankly. “‘Today, I did 
to vamp you. I came to tell y 
have got to do.” 


the supersquab, “‘and thedaya 
the day after that, and for as m: 
wish it you have got to go wh 
do what I do; to play with m 
me, as long as we stay at Ty 
“JT won’t!” Trevor replied pr 
simply. 
“You will!” said the supersqu 
She moved to the edge of 
leaned forward, thin arms 
round her thin black-clad knee 
face quite close to Trevor’s. 
“Mr. Trevor,” she said 
minutes ago I called you 
are one, for yesterday you di 
thing. You started somet 
trouble enough in the world 


you have to go on to the end; 
to, Mr. Trevor.” 
“Meaning?” 
“You know what I mean, bu 
you,”’ the supersquab said patientl 
insulted my friends and me.” | 
“They don’t take my—my 
very seriously.” 


“T’ll apologize,’’ Trevor offered 
“if you wish it.” 
“T don’t. It’s not enough. Whai 
really know about my friends or m 
ing! We may be all that yous 
or worse. You do not know. 
to stay here and find out. 
“You are an amazing you 
said Trevor uncertainly. 
“Yes,’”’ said the supersqual 
little while she said nothing m 
She sat very still on the t 
not change her tense childish 
again at Trevor. Her dark ej 
closed, veiled, intent upon son 
queer little unguessed fut 
little past. To Trevor her sil 
how more profound than h 
She was not really wise, 
supersquab. Her quaint spe | 
did not deceive him. But suppose 
to take her at her word and St 
studied squabs at close qua 
squab, he might get thro wit 
get them out of his mind forever, £ 
this obsession. a 
“‘What’s your name, if it isn U4 
he asked abruptly. sy 
“Cynara. My father liked poe 
gave it to me.” 
“*T have been faithful to the 
after my fashion,’’’ quoted Tre’ 
supersquab shook her head. | 
“Nobody ever was faithful to 
“How old are you?” 
“Bighteen.” : 
“Tell me something,” said 4 
young friend with the musta 


3! out, did he get his three 


it know, I can’t tell you.” 

a| child,’ said Trevor; ‘‘you— 
we child.” 

u, Mr. Trevor,’ said the 
dately. 

it one thin, restless hand. 
. It felt very light in his, and 


rthen?”’ she asked. 
Trevor, ‘‘I’ll stay.” 


qr 


sj standing on a high ledge of 
under a starless sky, faintly 
g moon. The Carmichael 
boathouses were somewhere 
3) along the curving shore. 
under their feet, was the 
sep cleft of the rocks; and 
esomething moved, danced, 
moonlight alive with a touch 
§1ab’s own restless life. It was 
b’s canoe. 
~ root, a break in the rock and 
eaten steps made a precari- 
sate ladder. He followed her 
fad on his ankle guiding him 
ind slipped without protest 
ie indicated. 
ed himself on the cushions. 
rectly arranged; and he saw, 
n the stern, rugs and a lunch 
uipment for an idle afternoon, 
ajure by night. 
expecting guests?’’ he asked. 
ssecting—you,” she said in a 
dice that rebuked and flat- 
h at once; then she became 
ier paddling and there was 
‘n them. 
's of rocks rose round them 
- and seemed to sink into the 
lost again as the little boat 
Just where they were Trevor 
_ He had lost his sense of di- 
nse of time. He seemed for 
‘ime—forever—to have been 
varted seas, alone with the 
‘with a grave and changed 
‘ho had not a word or a glance 


‘he saw a tiny crescent of 
(, and smooth, and behind it 
shore, so thickly wooded, so 
ju could not tell where the 
and the sky began. 

(2? The coast of Spain?” he 


iand,”’ she explained grandly 
‘‘myisland. Iownit. Inamed 
| nows the name but me.” 
xing the little boat carefully 
re to a landing place at one 
jand the boat seemed to know 
tarough the dark. She reached 
At and held out her hand to 
~was a rock from which you 
t» beach dry-footed, a ring in 
12 rock to which she tied the 
A ked slowly, almost clumsily. 
¢:d her small, strong hands. 
m the basket, picked up the 
him along the beach to the 
. The rocks were slippery 
lyn waves. Trevor stumbled. 
hand with a little laugh, and 


” she said softly, “leading the 
ou are more blind than I am, 


€ in a mood to appreciate 
ight be difficult just now,” 
g ted. 

:d the supersquab. 

‘oy beach ended and the dim 
degan one ledge of rock stood 
t beyond the rest. She climbed 
I-self up through the bristling 
ike some wood creature find- 
y traight to its own place in 
evor followed somehow and 
rest of the rock. She had 
‘e rugs and he threw himself 
\ beside her. 

4” she said, and he looked. 
vas starless, unfriendly and 
!1e moon, half-high and cloud- 
(light enough to see all the 
‘sland. There was not much 
's hardly an island at all—a 
“rosette of darkness, with 
‘lround it, trying to wash it 
flow-hung sky pressing down 
sl 


ve, 

set, my island—your island?” 
Gib’s voice sounded little and 
ence, very young, very kind; 
“swered her coldly. 
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“Tt is not my island.” 

“Tt is tonight. I give it to you. Nobody 
ever came here with me before. Are you 
glad?” 

“Tt would be highly flattering, if true.” 

“Tt is true,’ said the supersquab. 
“Shall I tell you the name of your island? 
Avalon. Say it, Mr. Trevor.” 

“Avalon,” Trevor repeated, obediently 
but absently; then he was silent, looking 
away from the girl, out at the dark and the 
sea. 

She lay beside him, stretched full length 
on the rock, pressed close to it as if she were 
part of it. Her dark cloak wrapped her and 
shrouded her. You could not see her face, 
but you could hear, very close, her soft, 
unhurried breathing. She was remote, mys- 
terious still, but she was here close beside 
him. The whole pageant of the hectic week 
was far away, forgotten. Nothing was here 
but the island and the girl. 

““Cynara,’”’ he whispered. ‘‘ Cynara.” 

She did not answer or move, but he knew 
that she heard. He put out a fumbling, un- 
certain hand, touched her cloak, her hair. 
She seemed at first to shrink closer into the 
rock as if it could hide her from him; then 
she turned, raised herself and slipped with 
a little nestling motion into Trevor’s arms. 

Trevor held her firmly and lightly. Pres- 
ently he heard a long, tired sigh, like the 
sigh of a tired child, half asleep, and he 
spoke to her gently, as if he really spoke to 
a child: 

“Why did you bring me here?”’ 

“Tt had to come,’’ the girl’s faint voice 
went on; ‘‘from the first minute you looked 
at me. I knew that. You knew it too?” 

“No, not then.’’ 

“But you know it now. From the first 
minute and longer. Oh, there is nobody like 
you. You were so hard to find. You came 
from so far away. But you’re here tonight. 
You believe now that this is your island? 
I wish we could stay on it always. Avalon!” 

“We will stay here as long as you like,”’ 
Trevor promised. 

“T—I did something very stupid just 
now when we landed. I wanted to doit; to 
show yva how much I trusted you; to 
show you—oh, I don’t know why I did it. 
But I did it. You will be angry. I ought to 
tell you, but I am afraid. The boat ——” 

“Don’t try to tell me, if you don’t want 
to tell me. It does not matter.” 

“Nothing matters but this. Only— 
only—there is something for you to say; 
but you need not say it yet. I am tired.” 

“Rest, then,” said Trevor. “‘ Rest, dear.” 

For answer, a hand reached up with a 
groping gesture and touched Trevor’s cheek 
lightly once; then she was quiet, leaning 
against him, her face turned from him, 
looking out to sea. Trevor sat very still, 
holding her, but his brain was clear. 

All this, that was so sweet, was not real, 
not true. It was an illusion, a dream cre- 
ated by the girl; the girl who had led him 
through a week of breathless, unforgettable 
experiences. She had been here before; she 
would be here again without him. She was 
very cruel, very wise. She was playing with 
him now, laughing at him behind her mask 
of achild. It was not a dreaming child that 
he held in his arms; it was the super- 
squab—the supersquab who had challenged 
him to a week of games like this. 

The little figure in his arms stirred rest- 
lessly, moved, turned toward him. The 
face on his shoulder showed pale, vague in 
the dark, a blur of white. The heavy eyes 
were shut, but the lips moved, spoke to him 
softly. 

“T will tell you now. The boat—our 
boat; it is not here. It’s gone.” 

“‘Gone?”’ Trevor echoed rather stupidly. 
‘“Where?”’ 

“Out there. I can see it. Look!” 

_ Far out on the dark water before him 
Trevor could just see, or think that he saw, 
a slender vanishing shape that moved, 
drifted slowly away, was already almost out 
of sight. He watched it helplessly, then he 
laughed. 

“You are wonderful,” he said. 

“T did not tie it. I set it adrift. I wanted 
to be here all alone with you.” 

“Don’t explain. I quite understand.” 

“Are—are you angry?”’ 

“No,”’ said Trevor in a choked whisper; 
erION! 

An arm slipped round Trevor’s neck, 
tightened, drew his head gently down, then 
suddenly let him go. He felt against his 
breast the light pressure of a hand, a weak 
little hand, too fluttering, too frail to check 
or hold him. He brushed the hand aside, 
caught it and held it. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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ETTER floor-protection is here! For every kind of 
wood or cement floor, whether inside or outside! It is 
accomplished by a revolutionary product — KOVERFLOR. 
KOVERFLOR comes in liquid form. It is laid with a brush, 
and creates a tile-like, durable surface—that withstands 
hard usage, and the action of water, grease, oil, and alkali. 


For Floors —Wood or Cement, Inside or Outside 


There is nothing like KOVERFLOR. Laid on wood, it pre- 
vents decay. Laid on cement, it prevents disintegration 
and dusting. 


KOVERELOR is supplied in attractive colors for wood and 
cement floors of kitchens, porches, bathrooms, laundries, 
cellars, garages, dairies, factories, hospitals, schools, and 
public buildings— also for steamship and boat decks ex- 
posed to either fresh or salt water, and for linoleum. 


Ask your hardware or paint dealer about KOVERFLOR, or 
send us his name and receive the KOVERFLOR Sample 
Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of World-accepted Standards in 
Varnishes, Enamels, and Allied Specialties 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
55 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Avenue, S.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: 
London, Paris, Gothenburg 


STANDARD 
VARNISH CO. 


of Illinois 
Licensee and Western 
Manufacturers 


as 2600 Federal St., Chicago 
\ STANDARD® 
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Oakland’s 


share in 
automobile progress 


HEN McKinley was nominated for Cadillac early achieved a craftsmanshi 
President there were only four gasoline — which astonished European engineers, and 
automobiles in the whole United States. To- | won the Dewar Trophy for America. 


day there are more than ten million. Oldsinigbilé wWasthe frst to atta Lyi 


Two factors, among many, have helped principles of quantity production. 
to work this miracle—the spirit of youth, and 


oe Oakland pioneered in the production of — 
the spirit of cooperation. 


a successful light six-cylinder automobile to _ 
Because the industry was young its cour-. sell for less than a thousand dollars. | 
age knew no limiting traditions. Because 
it recognized the value of cooperation, al- 
most every car has contributed something of 
value to the development of all the rest. 


Take these three General Motors cars, | men began to think of the automobile as— 
as examples: the servant of all the people. 


GENERA 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick « CapimtLtac + CHEVROLET «- OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC Trucks ~ 
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The Oakland of 1923 is one more monu- 
ment to the spint of cooperation. 


Back of the Oakland organization is the far greater 
organization of General Motors. Linked with Oak- 
land’s specialized experience is the experience of 
builders of cars and parts of every type. Added to 
its resources are the economies of large purchasing 
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power, quantity production, and the interchange of 
men and ideas, all combining to create larger value. 


This is the philosophy on which General Motors 
is built—that every member of a family is better 
able to serve because of its association with the 
others. General Motors is stronger because of Oak- 
land’s ideal to build “‘the finest light six’; and Oak- 
land, as a permanent and important part of Gen- 
eral Motors, is strengthened by the experience, the 
skill, and the spirit of the other seventy parts. 


Or tHe ten million pas- 
senger automobiles in 
the United States, one in 
every seven is a product 
of General Motors. 


* 


* 


* 


Oak.tanD, whose ideal is to 
build the “‘finest light six,’’ is 
one of the five permanent pas- 
senger car divisions of General 
Motors, each of which, in its 
special field, contributes to 
better and more economical 
transportation. 


Its ‘Divisions and Subsidiaries make ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Deco anp Remy ExecrricaL Equipment + Harrison RapiaTors 


Fisher Bopirs + Jaxon Rims + AC Sparx Prucs—AC SprepoMeTErRs 


New Departure Batt Bearincs * Kiaxon Warninc Sicnats * Hyatr Router Bearincs * Deico Licht anp Power PLants AND FRIGIDAIRE 
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FEATURES 
1—U. S. Standard cloth and sizes, 
2—Re-inforced ‘‘banjo”’ seat. 
3—Tested thread, 16 stitches to 

the inch. 
4—Wide crotch—no binding. 
5—Re-inforcing straps over both 
shoulders, 
6—Taped arm holes, neck and 
front bands and side openings. 
7—Pin tubes on garter tabs. 
8— Genuine bone buttons, taped 
on at the waist band. 
9—Both adjustable and perma- 
nent shoulder straps. 
10—Bloomer suits for girls. 
11—Blue bias binding (easily rec- 
ognized), 


Many Mothers Designed 
this Children’s Underwear 


ERY mother knows that children subject their 


clothes to the severest kind of usage. 


different from those of grown-ups. 


The active little bodies, playing all day long with an 
unceasing energy that would prostrate their parents, 
require underwear that is strong and exceptionally well- 
made, and yet not so heavy as to unduly stimulate per- 
spiration and that will allow the utmost freedom of action. 

In SUSSEX Juniors, mothers will find the accumulated 


experience of many years in designing underwear for the 


special needs of children. 


SUSSEX Juniors are not just miniatures of adult garments. 
Specially made for children, they have every feature that 
will make them last longer and keep out of the 


mending basket. 


Down to even the smallest detail, like the sewing thread 
and the size of the stitch (small stitches make stronger 
seams) SUSSEX Juniors are made for longer and better 
wear. Genuine bone buttons (even though they cost 
four times as much as the imitation) are taped to the 


This is her 
biggest problem in connection with their little wardrobes. 
The underwear needs of children are special and 


waist-band, because they are nearly indestructible. 


It is only because of large sales and quantity 
production that SUSSEX Juniors do not cost you 
any more than ordinary children’s underwear. 

SUSSEX Juniors are carried by most dealers and 
department stores. If you happen to strike one that 
does not yet handle these garments, drop us a line 
and we will tell you where you can get them. They 
are well worth this effort. 


Nuckasee Manufacturing Company 
Underwear Makers for Twelve Years 
Greenville, S. C. 

CLIFT & GOODRICH, Inc., Selling Agents 


328 Broadway New York 
SUSSEX Juniors, bloomer style for girls. 


Juniors 
Waist Suits for Boys 4 Girls 


MADE IN GREENVILLE,S.C.TEXTILE CENTER ¥*he SOUTH 


SUSSEX Seniors 
and SUSSEX 
Youths for fathers 
and big brothers 
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(Continued from Page 113) 

“Say what you have not said.” 

“Say that you love me; you want to 
marry me.” 

The girl’s voice, suddenly brave and 
clear, made this amazing demand; then 
was silent, waiting for Trevor’s answer. 
The eyes, so near his own, opened and 
waited too; eyes golden-dark, golden 
flames lighting the girl’s pale face, widening 
with grieved surprise and slowly dawning 
fear. Under their gaze his answer, any an- 
swer, was hard to make, but he made it: 

Sifcan tuelois mouirues 

He said it clearly, cruelly, straight into 
the pleading eyes. They misted with sud- 
den tears—real tears—and closed. He bent 
close to the face on his shoulder; the little 
white, waiting face—closer. It did not turn 
away. It was the strangest kiss, the ghost of 
a kiss; a little, cool, trembling ghost. The 
untaught lips were cold;. they were not a 
woman’s lips, but they were not a child’s. 
There was magic in them—dark magic of 
nights like this—white magic of dawn, the 
dawn of secret love. 

It was one kiss, only one. The hands that 
had clasped round Trevor’s neck unclasped 
and dropped away and he did not hold 
them. Her face was wet with tears, slow- 
falling, heartbroken tears, and a voice that 
was choked with tears spoke to him now. 

“Oh!” it sobbed amazingly. “TI shall 
never forgive you! You don’t know what 
you have done to me. You will never know. 
I am going, and I shall never come back to 
you. Oh, I have been a fool! I hate you! 
I hate you!” 

The words had come fast, broken by 
muffled sobs. Trevor could not check them 
or answer them. They struck straight at his 
heart like a little shower of stones. He held 
her close in his arms, closer. 

“T hate you!” she sobbed. “I am going! 
Let me go!” 

“You can’t go, dear; don’t you remem- 
ber? The boat—dear, be quiet.” 

With a little conquering laugh he bent 
again toward the white, tear-wet face, the 
lips that had kissed him. There was no 
struggle, no sound. The girl’s little body 
was quiet in his arms, relaxed, then sud- 
denly tense. And then Trevor’s arms were 
empty. She had slipped from them before 
he could catch or hold her. He had lost her. 
Before he fairly knew it, before he could 
rise or follow, she had run from him into the 
dark, with quick little steps that made no 
sound; run he did not know where. 

Trevor got to his feet, stood looking 
round him through the dark with dazed, 
blind eyes. 

“Cynara!” he called. “‘Come back!”’’ 

As he looked the cloud that had veiled 
the moon lifted, and he saw clearly, flooded 
with green, revealing light, the island of 
Avalon, a ragged ribbon of coast, stark and 
ugly, its mystery gone—only a poor little 
heap of rocks in a tossing sea. 

He saw also the water around it, blue- 
green and threatening, whipped by a rising 
wind, and far out on the water, in the 
track of the rising moon, the track of the 
vanished boat, something that was not 
the boat. It was too small—almost lost to 
sight already—and it did not drift like the 
boat. It moved slowly, steadily, toward 
the distant shore, a shore that he could not 
see. It moved with strokes that were 
steady and strong, though from here they 
looked little and weak. It was a girl swim- 
ming—swimming bravely through the cold 
unfriendly water, the rising waves, as only 
one girl could swim there, as even that girl 
had never swum before. He had not seen 
the little shape that crossed the strip of 
beach, dark in the surrounding dark, in- 
visible; but he could see her now—see her 
too clearly. 

He was alone on the rock, alone on the 
island. The supersquab was gone. 


Iv 
REVOR sat up in a tangled heap of rugs 
and faced the dawn. The early morning 

air blew cold round his shoulders; but the 

wind was from shore, clean and dry, and 
the rugs were damp. He kicked them aside. 

He felt lame all over; and a small round 

stone, which he did not recall as having been 

there when he lay down, had made an inden- 
tation just under his left shoulder blade that, 
though not painful, seemed to be perma- 
nent. Also, a round red ball of sun hung in 
the gray morning sky above the rock that 
sheltered him, and stared at Avalon and 

Trevor as if it disapproved of them both. 

He had slept, then; but he had no sense 
that he had slept, no wish to sleep longer, 


_ and certainly no wish to wake; but he was 


‘moment no other words came 


_there? Were his eyes playing 


March }; 


awake, with last night and all j 
fever coming back to him, like eg 
to cramped limbs. He pulled } 
painfully into place over his d: 
stood up and stamped them j 
looked round him at Avalon, g 
bered and groaned. 

“Avalon!” said Trevor bitterly, « 
lon!”’ 

The words died on his lips, a 


Stepping carefully in his damp 
pumps round a precarious angle 

had reached the section of beach 
had left the basket. He did nots 
He saw something else. Was it ¢ 


him, too, so that he not only sm 
but saw them? 

On the beach just below the 
cozily screened in a corner of ro 
wood fire was burning; the picni 
dreams. It was small but scienti 
It burned clear and bright, and 
a newly formed bed of emb 
Close by, out of range of the 
within reach of the heat, a red t 
was spread. It, was spread for two 
who were very hungry. There 
and cups, not the modern pap 
delusions and shams, but h T 
fashioned cups of heavy white 
ware. There were biscuits—hi 
baking-powder biscuits—butter 
the churn and untinted, and a 
soaked and golden doughnuts, i 
and filling—beautiful cou 

Correctly placed by the fire, t 
keep hot while settling, stood a ec 
big and solid and black, the no 
with a Japanese napkin to ke 
fumes. And in front of the fire k 

She wore a gingham dress and 
sunbonnet. Bonnet and dress 
alike to a soft and streaky rose 
dim for her chosen gamut of col 
today this was her color also, for 
cheeks were touched with the faint b 
the pink of a newly budded bh 
The cut of the dress was obsolete a 
zarre, but the flowing lines clo 
graciously as she knelt. She held 
hand a long forked stick, with so 


showed now that she knew he w 
The soft pink of her cheeks grew di 
Trevor watched, warmed to a lovely 
ing red that did not come from tk 
the fire. She was blushing, like ? 
of old-fashioned girls—the supers 

“What are you cooking?” Trey 

“Flounders.’”’ The voice cami 


did not turn or look up. aU 
myself on the way over. You—} 
be very hungry.” 

“‘T was,’’ Trevor said, “beforey 

“‘T came as soon as I could. Thi 
breakfast yet. I waited to havei 
I came in a motorboat. We can 
it. It belongs to the people w 
last night. The woman’s an ol 
mine. Her—her biscuits are a 
won’t mind?” E 

“No,” Trevor promised grave 

“But the butter is good.” | 
shy voice talked on eagerly, as 
afraid to stop, “‘And I havea 
keeping cool in the water. A 
doughnuts are wonderful. I 
up on them. And we have three 
apiece. I filleted them. This is th 
It is almost done, and when 1 
then—then + i 

“Yes, dear?’’ prompted Trevo! 

““We’ll have breakfast.” 

“We will,” said Trevor solem 


eee i he drew her to h er 
she turned and faced him and | 
him — only one quick, furtive 0 
under drooping lashes; then the d 
drooped before his, the two han¢ 
out of his, but the sweet, fl she 
lighted and bloomed with the supers¢ 
own gypsy smile. 
= Sipe Ie the supersquab whispere cd. 
““My dear—my dearest —— _ 
Trevor bent toward her, rea 
for the little hands, but they are 
(Continued on Page 119) — 
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d her back with a quaint and 
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> must talk,” she said. 
lear?’’ 

ime. There are things about 
o not understand. I saw that 
ranted to die last night. Then 
i—last night before I slept. 
understand them now.” 
gs?’ Trevor asked gently. 
1.” The girl’s voice was im- 
ote, as if she spoke of things 
from them both. Trevor 
y. “You know that, but you 
how long I have loved you. 
st book—First Love. Your 
_were what I liked best in the 
vere not like my world; they 
weet. You were my hero, my 
body ever knew. And when 
did not know it, either. All 
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saw that I loved you. Every- 


” said Trevor, inadequately 
I'm sorry.” 

b—that’s what you called 
hat you thought I was; just 
red games, silly little games. 
iere to do in this world but to 
»s that everyone plays—and 
game?” 

_said Trevor gently; ‘‘noth- 
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in her heart of hearts, Mr. 
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the Grottoes of the Shenandoah, Virginia 
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Trevor was afraid of 
What did 


poignant sweetness. 
the voice, afraid of the silence. 
she want him to say? 

Something to make her trust him, to heal 
forever the hurt of the night before, to 
make her sure, very sure that all was 
right between them now and _ forever. 
Where were the words that could do that? 
What were they? The girl’s eyes, no longer 
shy, were fixed on him with a long, clear, 
asking look; commanded them, waited for 
them, and the gray island of Avalon 
waited too; but the words would not 
come. 

“T love you,” said Trevor. ‘‘I love you. 
I want you to marry me.” 

It was the formula of the night before, 
which she had taught him herself; but 
today it was not enough. The dark eyes 
still commanded, still questioned, and 
Trevor seemed to see behind them, all 
round them, haunting the enchanted island 
of Avalon, other eyes that waited, too, for 
some sign that he could not make—great 
solemn eyes of youth. Eyes of youth that 
are always the same, whatever world they 
look at, a new world or an old, new games 
or old. For youth was always youth. Only 
its garments changed. Its soul was always 
the same, a golden soul—white gold. 


Trevor knew it now. Had he found it out | 


too late? Must he lose this girl—lose 
youth because he did not know it before? 
At least, he knew it now. Children that 
were playing their new games a little too 
hard, and he had almost been willing to 
sacrifice all the light and love and youth in 
the world because he did not know. Words 
came to him and said themselves, though 
he did not know he spoke; simple but 
solemn words; the words of a newly 
adopted creed, born suddenly, but full 
grown, as the truest of all creeds are born, 
here on the island of Avalon. 

“There is no such thing as a squab or a 
supersquab,”’ said Dixon Trevor. 

The sun, clear at last of its barrier of 
rock, hung above Avalon, touching the 
gray with gold, weaving a visible enchant- 
ment above the enchanted island at last. 
But Trevor did not see it. He was absorbed 
in a newer miracle, a greater wonder—a 
girl in a pink gingham dress, held tight in 
his arms, unresisting, at rest there, hiding 
her small dark head against his breast. 
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SEMI 
SOFT 


COLLARS 


Tuy are soft, smooth and flexible, non-crackable and 
unwrinkable. Being pre-shrunk and banded they fit fault- 
lessly, and the points are nice and even. Made by the expert 
ARROW COLLAR makers who are the makers of the best 
collars it is possible to produce. 


35° cach, 3 for 37,00 


CLUETT, PEABODY &Co., INC., Makers, TROY, N.Y. 
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He smokes 
a meerschaum pipe 
fifty years old 


Packed with Edgeworth he 
thinks no other pipe can 
compare with it 


Lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. This may or may not be a scientific 
fact. We have a feeling that it should 
be changed to read: ‘Lightning seldom 
strikes, etc.”’ 

But be that as it may, we have run on 
the case of three generations of pipe smok- 
ers preferring the meerschaum pipe to all 
other pipes. Not only that, but all three 
generations smoked the same meerschaum 
pipe (in turn, may we be allowed to add). 

For further details we refer directly to 
the present owner of 
the ancient pipe. 

~ Dear Sirs,’ he 
wrote us, “I have read 
with much interest 
communications in 
your column regard- 
ing the best time to 
get full enjoyment out 
of a pipe. 

“In my humble 
opinion the _ best 
time of day for 
pipe-smoking is 
anylime, provided 
the pipe and to- 
bacco are all that 
they should be. 

“T have a meer- 
schaum pipe originally purchased and 
smoked by my grandfather. He used it the 
last ten years of his life. When he died, he 
willed it to my father, who smoked it con- 
tinually throughout his lifetime. 

“When the pipe came to me, I was a 
little dubious about accepting the family 
responsibility of keeping up the tradition. 
I tried several brands of tobacco in the pipe 
and they all made me sick. Then someone 
suggested Edgeworth. 

“From that day to this I have smoked 
no other tobacco—no other pipe. 

“The walls of my study are lined with 
handsome, expensive pipes—calabashes, 
clays, and briars. Away with all of them! 
Give me the old family meerschaum and a 
little blue can of Edgeworth and I can get 
all the enjoyment out of smoking there is 
any time of day or night. 

“Perhaps I’m prejudiced, but that’s the 
way I feel about pipe smoking. And that’s 
the way I intend to feel as long as you con- 
tinue to make Edgeworth.” 

Well, we can reassure our correspondent 
on that point, for we intend to go on mak- 
ing Edgeworth just as long as there are 
smokers who would give up smoking if they 
couldn’t get Edgeworth. 

And we intend to go on making friends 
for Edgeworth by sending out. more free 
samples. 

So if you haven’t tried Edgeworth, send 
us your name and address and we will im- 
mediately forward to you generous helpings 
of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
it will make it easier for you to get Edge- 
worth regularly if you should like it. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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OUR SENTIMENTAL PILGRIMAGE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


never guessed how rooted we had got in this 
land of our exile. My first thought had been 
nothing more ambitious than a flying trip. 
But as we went along Jeanne managed to 
convince me that anything less than a year 
would hardly be worth the pains and the 
expense. Consequently we had pretty 
much to liquidate our affairs over here. It 
was like emigrating all over again, only 
backward, and with a lot more bundles 
than we—or at least I—had to worry about 
that other time. Jeanne, indeed, was for 
disposing of our household belongings, 
which made me a little suspicious of her de- 
signs. We could get, she argued, so much 
nicer things in France, and so much more 
reasonably. Everything was so much finer 
and better in France, according to Jeanne. 

I resisted that little stratagem. It was 
just that, I about decided. Therefore the 
house things must be stored. Besides, there 
was the lease to turn over, an office to be 
closed up, sailing accommodations to be 
reserved, a passport to be applied for, the 
rapidly melting bank balance to be with- 
drawn and partly converted into francs, a 
thousand business and family details to be 
attended to. And then there came an orgy 
of shopping. Suzanne and Louise must be 
fitted out presentably for introduction into 
their mother’s social circle in Paris. 
Jeanne’s ancient trunk and bag, which did 
well enough for vacations over here, were 
comically inadequate for such a tribal 
migration. My own prehistoric satchel, or 
whatever it was, had disappeared ages ago, 
along with many another precious heirloom, 
spiritual as well as material. 


Gifts of Sentiment 


The shopping, however, was in the main 
on behalf of the Europeans. One could not 
decently return, an American and empty- 
handed. Jeanne had it relatively easy, 
both because the interval of her absence 
had been so much briefer and because she 
had kept up a correspondence with her old 
world. She knew approximately what she 
wanted, and for whom. But I had not got 
a letter from Vaslui in seventeen years. 
The few kinsfolk and friends I presumably 
still had there, supposing they had survived 
the war and the peace—where were they? 
What were their ages, their condition, their 
tastes? I had not the remotest idea. Some 
boyhood sweetheart—whose name I for- 
got—would doubtless have a few children; 
but I could not even make a guess about 
their sexes. And she herself! Twenty years 
ago I would have been sure to win her 
favor, maybe also her heart, with a bottle 
of scent. Now she would probably welcome 
an electric foot warmer—if Vaslui only had 
the current—a lot more eagerly. So I must 
do my gift buying at random and whole- 
sale. About the best thing I could do was 
to look up the Moldavian vital statistics for 
1900-1920. 

With the example of an earlier returned 
emigrant, of whom you shall hear more 
later, influencing me more than I realized 
or cared to acknowledge, I laid in a batch 
of fountain pens, numerous safety razors, 
a consignment of mechanical toys—all of 
which, as I found later, I could have got for 
half the price in Paris and for a fifth in 
Vienna. Thanks for that to the capers of 
the exchanges. We did not forget, more- 
over, to invest a little in useful gifts, for 
everybody in general and no one in partic- 
ular—Indian moccasins of all sizes, a Na- 
vajo blanket or two, even some little 
wrappers and underthings the children had 
outgrown. Jeanne thought they would be 
appreciated. Curious, that. It is one of 
the things America does to you, even when 
you believe yourself not a single per cent 
naturalized. It is a habit we have got over 
here of picturing the European as destitute. 
No matter how modestly situated you may 
be yourself, you generally assume that the 
people in the old country will want your 
bounty. Theimmigrant janitor remembers 
the lord of the region whence he hails, and 
though he once stood in awe with hat in 
hand before that personage, he is sure that 


some day when he goes back he will offer 


ne lordship a good cigar and be thanked 
or it. 

If I might follow my own way, I told 
Jeanne, I should by all means like to go 
steerage. It was not thrift. Somehow you 
do not have to be a rich American to travel 
like a reigning prince. But this was a senti- 
mental journey, and the little things were 


what counted. Steerage I came and steer- 
age I should go back. If you are going to 
retrace you steps, you might as well cover 
every inch of the ground. But Jeanne 
raised objections. Firstly, she argued, we 
were responsible for two little native Amer- 
ican girls whose parents we were. Sec- 
ondly, we were Americans ourselves, and 
should lose caste by such proceedings. Our 
friends would not believe it was sentiment. 
And thirdly 

But there was no use going on. Secondly 
clinched it. Why, of course we were Amer- 
icans; and that is just another way of say- 
ing we were aristocrats. That is what they 
understand by the word “American” in 
Europe, and rightly. All Americans have 
bathrooms in their homes, and eat meat 
every day, and travel in sleepers, and take 
vacations in summer. I know we have day 
coaches on our railways, and tenements; 
and I have often wondered who uses them. 
The natives, or even the naturalized im- 
migrants, donot. I suppose they were pro- 
vided for the nobility of Europe when they 
come on a visit. There are sleepers in 
Europe, too, but they are reserved for mil- 
lionaires, ministers of state—and Amer- 
icans. They are not simply a device for 
traveling comfortably at night. They are 
a personal distinction, like the Legion of 
Honor or a baronetcy. Some little time 
after we got over there, I recall, I made a 
journey from Paris to Vienna. It was an 
important business trip, so I went by the 
Orient Express, which is a solid sleeping-car 
train. With Jeanne, coming to see me off, 
there was a French lady. She was not a 
poor person by any means. Her husband 
was a physician with a lucrative practice, 
and she herself was a successful dentist. In 
America the family would have had at least 
one automobile for the doctor to make his 
calls in, and probably a little electric 
brougham for the womenfolks, and a cottage 
in the mountains, and an apartment with 
steam heat, elevator and all the rest of it, 
in town. But this French family possessed 
none of these things. The only vacation 
they took was a fortnight in Brittany in 
September, and they traveled, the whole 
lot of them, fourteen hours in a day coach, 
and third class at that, and carried their 
lunch with them in a basket and handled 
their own luggage. 

Small wonder madame was so dazed by 
this extravagant style of mine. She had 
thought of us as Europeans, you see. She 
promenaded up and down the platform, and 
kept asking me who all the great folk were 
who were going with me; and when [she 
came in to takea peek at the compartment 
she was as flustered as if she had found her- 
self suddenly at the annual ball in the 
Elysée Palace in a bathing suit. 


Official Red Tape 


About the last week in August it oecurred 
to me that perhaps I should be getting busy 
about a passport. 

Jeanne said, ‘‘Do we really need one? I 
never got one coming.”’ 

“Well,” I replied, ‘“‘I don’t know. It 
only costs a couple of dollars, and it may 
come in useful, even if it is not required. 
Don’t forget we are, after all, a sort of 
adopted waifs; Americans by the grace of 
an act of Congress. Besides, they have had 
abit of a war over there since we came away. 
Traveling in Europe will be rather an offi- 
cial business, I dare say.” 

Well, it never entered my head how very 
formidably official it actually was. Why, 
going into bankruptcy, settling an estate or 
getting a divorce must be a lark by com- 
parison! The four-dollar fee for the docu- 
ment itself was a mere incidental. So, for 
that matter, was the considerably heavier 
tax for the French visa. Our own authori- 
ties, it developed in fact, did not insist on 
our having a passport. But the foreign po- 
tentates whose territories we were about to 
pay the honor of a visit did. The moment 
you put your name on a ship’s manifest, it 
appeared, you forfeited a part of your 
sovereign rights as an American citizen, and 
surrendered yourself to the tyrannical pow- 
ers of alien governments and the awful 
mercies of their functionaries. We were 
required to fill out a questionnaire, deposit 
numerous photographs of ourselves, which 
looked so little like us that any family con- 
sisting of a married couple and two children 
could easily have traveled in our place, and 
all but had our finger prints taken. 
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We were asked to give a condensed ac- 
count of our several life histories, our pres- 
ent social and economic status and our 
immediate prospects; to state the reasons 
for undertaking so extraordinary and 
unheard-of an enterprise as a journey to Eu- 
rope, the probable duration of our sojourn, 
and by what frontiers we meant to enter; 
to describe the persons accompanying us, 
with their ages, sexes, relationship to us, and 
the like; and to conclude the sketch finally 
with odd details of a general character 
which the author of the blank regarded as 
too vague to reduce to specific questions. 
Then we must confirm the testimony by 
exhibiting my citizenship papers, our mar- 
riage certificate, the birth certificates of our 
children and a collection of sundry docu- 
ments establishing our good standing in 
the community, our lawful wedlock, our 
solvency, the legitimacy of our little girls, 
our freedom from physical and moral lep- 
rosy, from criminal tendencies and from 
religious and political waywardness, and 
so on. Lastly, I was invited to spend 
several hours in the offices of the collector 
of internal revenue and to prove to him 
that I had duly and fully complied with 
the income-tax law. 

And then, when, on ‘the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, we actually found ourselves aboard 
a transatlantic vessel, do you think the 
official formalities were over and we were 
allowed to take our ease on deck chairs? 
Not by any manner of means. I was still 
struggling with the baggage and trying to 
figure out how a stateroom of the dimen- 
sions of an apartment-house elevator could 
be conyerted into a home for a family of 
four for a week or ten days when the 
nuisance started all over again. A diffident 
knock at the cabin door, and there stood 
before me a uniformed official with an 
imperial mustache. He handed me a 
printed paper with a bow and a magnificent 
flourish. 

‘Sorry to interrupt you, sir,’’ he said; 
‘police regulations.” 

His tone was that of a detective who has 
at last cornered his man. 

“Very well, captain,’ I said in effect; 
““T am not going to resist. You have got 
me, and I[’ll come along like a good fellow. 
But can’t you let me have just a few min- 
utes till I get this prancing portmanteau up 
into the net there over the washstand?”’ 

“‘Oh, but, monsieur,’’ he protested, “I 
am not a fonctionnaire! I am only your 
humble servant, the cabin steward, and 
I shall be most obliged if you will take a 
moment now to fill this out. I will help 
you. And then I will send a boy to arrange 
your things to suit you.” 


A Souvenir of Metternich 


Only then I inspected his document. 
Shades of Danton! It was the far-famed 
Austrian registration blank, translated into 
French, if you please, and carried all the 
way into the territorial waters of the 
United States. You know the history of 
that thing, of course. A century ago a 
worthy named Metternich, upset by the 
disturbance—which in those days was called 
republicanism—emanating from Franceand 
threatening to spill over the whole of Eu- 
rope, conceived this little device to enable 
authority to keep tab on the movements 
and doings of our great-grandfathers. Well, 
if here was not the French Republic, the 
heir of that grand smash, unblushingly 
borrowing the system designed to check 
the spread of her own youthful vagaries! 
And here was I, a convert to the faith of 
Jeflerson and Franklin, having to submit 
to it! 

By the time I had got through with the 
registration and the baggage it was lunch 
time, and when we emerged on deck we 
found to our chagrin that there were no 
more chairs to be had. The boat seemed 
to be overcrowded. But the jam did not 
last. After the second day out our fellow 
passengers commenced little by little to 
withdraw from public view, and for the 
greater part of the voyage we saw nothing 
of them. Promenades and game room; 
conversation hall and deck chairs were 
abandoned to the crew, the children and 
the little handful with tough insides. Only 
on the last lap, when the sun began to shine 
again and the pitch and toss of the vessel 
had subsided, did the entire company 
emerge once more from their seclusion. 
This caused Suzanne, who was used to noth- 
ing but train travel, to ask whether all these 
people had got on at the last station. 

Having been tricked out of the steerage, 
T could still pay the lower decks a daily 
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visit at least and chat with their passengers. 
I was astonished to discover how thronged 
they were. They really were full—full for 
the most part with returning immigrants; 
single men, and also families; not a few 
American citizens, with children born here. 
Why? I made myself a pest with my end- 
less questions. Why were they leaving the 
country? Were they quitting for good? 
Yes, most of them were, and profoundly 
relieved to be going, happy not merely at 
the prospect of seeing old friends and kin- 
dred and old familiar scenes, but mainly to 
leave their dreary lives in the New World 
behind them. A startling, disturbing, un- 
flattering discovery, that. Obviously one 
side or the other had bungled things. Per- 
haps both sides had. All these vigorous, en- 
terprising working people might so easily 
have been won for America permanently. 
They spoke well of their neighbors, of 
American life generally. No bitterness. 
Why, then? Gesticulations and expressive 
grimaces, indicating that their expectations 
had not quite come true. So back whence 
they came. But, I wondered, would not 
their present expectations be disappointed 
too? They did not seem to realize that 
the years in America had made a differ- 
ence, had unfitted them a bit for the old 
life. Well, time would tell. 


Hallowed Ground 


On. the eighth day we sighted the Scilly 
Islands, and on the night of the same day 
we thought we could see the French coast. 
But we did not actually touch land until 
midnight, and even then, as it were, just 
figuratively. We were not permitted to 
land till the next morning. The captain 
announced that we would sleep on board. 
That, however, was a loose way of talking. 
What he really meant was that we would 
spend the night there, which was not quite 
the same thing. No one, I am certain, 
slept. The majority did not even try. For 
us two the sight of the European conti- 
nent—consisting, for the moment, of no 
more than a revolving point of light—set 
our blood surging too violently for rest. 
The Americans, the wild men native to the 
United States, finding themselves unstirred 
by any inner excitement, did their best to 
stimulate themselves into it from without. 
They made merry till morning, deter- 
mined that the ship’s stock of champagne 
and other drinkables should not be troubled 
with another voyage. 

The tips to the numerous stewards and 
stewardesses had been, rather carelessly, 
remitted after dinner that evening, so that 
it was best not to rely on them to con- 
tinue their obsequious eagerness to serve 
us. Doubtless there would be porters 
ashore, whose tips were still an alluring 
uncertainty. But what with two young 
daughters, and three trunks in the hold 
and countless bags and valises in the cabin, 


and an indeterminate quantity of parcels | 


and kiddy cars and loose Teddy bears and 
wooden donkeys, and the like, a pater- 
familias who had not touched European 
soil since his own green boyhood had better 
be circumspect. Therefore we climbed out 
of our berths at sunrise, and after a lengthy 
and fruitless endeavor to locate the dining- 
saloon steward we made a camper’s break- 
fast on left-over fruits and odds and ends 
in our stateroom, flung the night clothes 
into the open bag awaiting them, straight- 
ened our Suzanne’s hat and pulled up 
Louise’s socks, and then we surrendered 
ourselves to the courtesies of the frontier 
police, who were now on board, and called 
it end of Chapter One. 

The formalities being over much sooner 
than expected, we were about the first to 
get ashore. We walked off a little un- 
steadily. We took in the scene with an 
eager and comprehensive glance. The lit- 
tered harbor, the shabby sailors’ cafés on 
the water front, the decrepit little railway 
waiting to take us to Paris, the bands of 
ragged young mendicants—not exactly an 
inspiring picture. And yet I felt a lump 
rising in my throat, and Jeanne, I thought, 
had moist eyes, though she denies it now. 
At last we were in Europe, on the hallowed 
ground of our native continent. And if 
Jeanne and I had not been ashamed of our 
own children and of each other I think I 
know what we would have done: We would 
have knelt down and kissed the earth under 
our feet. 

Jeanne had not announced her coming, 
and there was no one at Havre to meet us. 
It was going to be a big surprise. Well, it 
was, as it turned out. But what there was 

(Continued on Page 124) 


STEEL BOATS 


Mullins Steel Boats 
are equipped with air- 
tight compartments, at 
each end—like a life-boat— 
which insures greater buoy- 
ancy and absolute safety. They 
are the safest boats built, and com- 
bine every desirable quality of safety, 
speed, graceful lines, comfort, ease of 
operation and durability. 70,000 Mullins 

Steel Boats are in use around the world. 


This Handsome 


Mullins ie ft. Launch 
Costs Only $240 


It is graceful in design, quiet, comfortable, 
roomy, speedy and safe. Equipped with Lock- 
wood-Ash 3 H. P. single cylinder, two cycle 
motor, Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust, 
vertical contact timer, mixture oiling system, 
starting lever, solid bronze propeller, and 
steel shoe which protects the shaft and pro- 
peller. Dimensions: Length—16 ft., Beam— 
4 ft., Draft—12 inches, Length of cockpit— 
11 ft., 4 inches, Seats—8 people, Speed—9 
milesan hour. It isa sturdy, well built, highly 
efficient launch at a remarkably low price. 


Write for Our Catalog 


which contains beautiful four color illustrations of the 


Mullins Steel Boat models, and gives detailed infor- 
mation, specifications, dimensions, prices, ete., of the 
Complete Line of Mullins Steel Launches— Motor 


Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 


To Sporting Goods—Boat—and 
Automobile Dealers 


Write for our liberal proposition to Authorized Mullins 
Agents, dealers’ discounts, terms and territory. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept., 735 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 
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Brunswick CReconls. 


to The New Hall of Fame 


Military history reveals but few Napoleons. 
And musical history, but few Hofmanns. 


So it is with justifiable pride that we an- 
nounce Josef Hofmann on Brunswick Records 
—exclusively. 


Like Richard Strauss, Sigrid Onegin, Elly 
Ney, Chamlee, Danise, Easton, and other great 
stars of the day, Hofmann, with the tremen- 
dous appreciation of the great artist for true 
musical value, chose Brunswick as the means 
best fitted to perpetuate his art to posterity. 
* * * * * 

For his first Brunswick recording, Hofmann 
has selected the Hungarian Rhapsody, Parts 
1 and 11, the incomparable which so happily 
provides fullest expression of his genius. 


Ask to hear this remarkable Hofmann record 
at any Brunswick dealer’s. 


Then note the amazing difference, in musical 
quality, between it and the ordinary phono- 
graph record. 


Note the crystal clearness of every tone, not 
a note blurred, not a subtle beauty lost—the 
most difficult notes of the piano in perfect 
reproduction! 


You have Hofmann the living artist himself, 
before you! And incidentally, Hofmann him- 


self eloquently explaining why he comes to 
you on Brunswick Records. 


Brunswick, by means of a secret new process of 
recording, has attarned absolutely unmechanical 
reproductions—a wonder-record that pictures 
music as clearly as a camera pictures a person 
or an object. 


Hear! 


Brunswick Records play on any phorograph. 
Greatest artists—those of the internationally 
acclaimed New Hall of Fame—record for 
them continuously. 


They offer you the world’s best music, direct 
from the musical centers of Europe and 
America. 


New records are released daily. A distinct ad- 
vantage which gives you new music while it 
is new — no waiting for the old once-a‘month 
release of records. 


So whatever your preference — the events of 
the Metropolitan Opera, Hofmann’s current 
performances, dance music from the cosmo- 
politan cabarets of London, New York, Paris 
— you can gratify it today — simply by step- 
ping into any Brunswick dealer's. 


All the world is turning to Brunswick Records. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers — Established 1845 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


TORONTO 


her distinguished addition 


World-Great Artists 
on Double-Faced Records! 


Of supreme importance to every 
family with a phonograph, is the re- 
cent decision of Brunswick to offer 
Famous Artists’ renditions on 
double-faced records. 

It marks the first step of Brunswick’s 
nation-wide movement to placegreat- 
est artists and greatest music within 
the reach of every American home. 


Brunswick Gold Label Records 


Just twice the music as before! Two 
selections in place of one! An inex- 
pensive way to quickly acquire a dis- 
tinguished musical library. Start by 
obtaining three or four of these rec- 
ordsfromthe newrelease each month. 


Leopold Godowsky, Richard Strauss, 
Elly Ney, Giuseppe Danise, Sigrid 
Onegin, Mario Chamlee, Marie Tif- 
fany, Bronislaw Huberman, Florence 
Easton, Theo Karle, Claire Dux and 
other internationally acclaimed art- 
ists of the New Hall of Fame will 
contribute continuously and exclu- 
sively for the new Brunswick Gold 
Label Records —truest of reproduc- 
tions. 


Play on Any Phonograph 


© B. B.C. Co., 1923 
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Stop straining your 
plumbing with high 
water-pressure 


High pressure is necessary in water mains, 
for fire protection especially. 

But you do not want or need it in your 
In fact, high pressure strains your 
plumbing—makes splashy faucets—causes noisy 
toilets —induces pounding or thumping in the 
pipes — wastes water needlessly — and often 
causes serious damage by bursting equipment. 


\ 


\\ 


A MuE ter Reducing 
and Regulating Valve 


acts as a shock-absorber, by reducing the high and 
uneven street pressure to a steady, uniform pressure for 
domestic use. It stops splashing, pounding and waste. 
It saves the expense and annoyance of equipment 
bursting under undue strain. 

MUELLER makes Reducing and Regulating 
Valves to meet every need. No. E-5260, here shown 
with attached Water Strainer, is recommended for 
homes. Body of valve is bronze; will not wear out in use. 

Have your plumber install this MUELLER 
Valve, or write us for more complete information on 
plumbing protection and saving on water and repair bills. 


H. MUELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Decatur, Ill., U.S. A. 
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Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 
New tome City, 145 W. 30th St. 


San Francisco, 635 Mission St, 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Makers of ‘“‘Red Tip’’ Brass Rod; 
Welding Rod; Brass and Copper Tubing; Forgings and Castings in Brass and 

ronze; also Brass Screw Machined Products. 
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(Continued from Page 121) 
of it was all Jeanne’s. Already on the 
train I seemed to observe some slackening 
of the tension. Arrived in Paris, it snapped 
altogether. No sooner that evening were 
the children in bed than Jeanne dressed 
and sallied forth, leaving me alone with 
my college French to dine or starve as I 
might. She was off to see her friends. I 
offered gallantly to escort her, but she 
would have none of me. his was an 
affair of her own soul, and she required no 
other company. So I did not insist. 

“But see here,’’ I called after her, ‘don’t 
you go around lambasting America to your 
old cronies.’”’ 

Toward midnight she walked in, limp 
and pale, and a far-away look in her eye. 
Her obvious distress made me uneasy. 
But she avoided me and went straight to 
her room. What had happened? Had her 
friends divined the truth about our un- 
American bank balance and been cool to 
her? Or was someone dead? It did not 
seem to be that. But what it was she 
never told me. She did not have to. I 
found out for myself when I got to Vaslui. 

Presently some of my wife’s friends 
called at our hotel. When we got.an apart- 
ment they all came. There was a winter of 
social gayety ahead of us, clearly. Jeanne 


seemed to be in an agony of embarrass- . 


ment during these visits, which puzzled me 
considerably. Also it annoyed me. Was 
she ashamed of her provincial husband in 
this cultured Old World milieu of hers? 
No, it appeared to be the other way 
around. But I could not see why. They 
were quite presentable people, all of them, 
as far as I could judge. But then I had not 
woven any golden dreams about them, as 
Jeanne had. To me they looked like a nice 
assortment of European people, by and 
large rather above average, not so very 
different from Americans, class for class. 
There was a merchant tailor with a com- 
munard past, a doctor of Russian descent, a 
teacher or two, several business men and 
industrialists, numerous young folks. They 
were without exception outwardly clean, 
agreeable, well-brought-up people. What 
was Jeanne worrying about? 


The Absence of Good Talk 


Their small talk was decidedly correct. 
They reverted, perhaps, a little oftener to 
food and drink and family budgets than 
would be considered good form at home. 
Still, I had always known that Europeans 
were good livers, and that domestic cares 
weighed more heavily on them than on us; 
and for table talk it was all right enough. 
When, however, the company broke up 
into little corner groups, and solid con- 
versation might properly be expected to 
begin, I became a little bewildered myself. 

That was where my illusions came in for 
| some rough handling. Over there in Amer- 
ica good substantial talk had been some- 
what scarce. Our educated class, I used to 
think, was more interested in sports and 
| motors than in world politics and. social 
| problems. But Europe was a continent of 
serious thinkers. Now in particular, it 
| would be a regular caldron, seething with 

ideas and high argument. 
| And what did I find? If I might judge 
by these representative specimens, and if 
I was not doing them an injustice, why, 
| then our men, and our women, too, were 
intellectual giants beside their Old World 
cousins. Think of our political reviews with 
very large circulations, not just among pro- 
| fessors and lawyers, but among farmers and 
| artisans and plain people in thesmall towns. 
These Europeans seemed scarcely to read 
| thenewspapers. Not one of the ladies, it ap- 
| peared, had ever listened to a lecture of any 
sort. Small wonder they would not con- 
verse. Every time I ventured to touch on the 
war or the treaties or any one of the thou- 
sand and one difficulties facing the world 
they looked as ill at ease as if I had made 
a break of some sort, and hurriedly nodded 
assent; and as soon as they politely could 
they came back to the price of mutton and 
the relative merits of the Paris cafés. 
Oh, but, no, it did not seem possible! Euro- 
peans not philosophers! It was too incred- 
ible, and so awfully disillusioning. There 
must be some other explanation. 

I pondered the question until I got it. 
Why, it was just considerateness for my 
sensibilities! They saw how feeble was my 
hold on the French idiom, and they chari- 
tably tried to keep me within my depth. 

I submitted my theory to Jeanne, and 
she said absently, “I dare say that ex- 
plains it.” 
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Little by little Jeanne began. in 
my warnings, to give her of frien 
talks about America. I pricked, 
ears. What was this? Irony? } 
was not knocking our adopted ¢ 
She was singing its praises! Then | 
steps, she passed on and took a flin. 
at our native Continent. She led o, 
moderately; but as she wen 
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were duffers at it. They never tire 
stale old song about the scarcity | 
tubs and the slowness of ass) 
They rarely came within a ae of. 
trouble with the Old World. We 
should have come and heard Jeg 
regret that I must not report her { 
would take too much space, and j, 
sound like enemy propaganda, 


An Exile at Home 


You see, what happened was thi; 
a month at the hotel we went t 
keeping. We had to on account) 
little girls. That was where Jeaj 
made her terrible mistake—by hay 
children born in New York. The: 
she did that the game was up. Shi 
as well there and then have sur| 
gracefully to America. Suzanne a| 
Louise began their careers in an A 
maternity hospital. As Jeanne yj 
a novice at motherhood, the n 
structed her in the rudiments of inf} 
and discipline and recommended 
known book on their feeding, Th¢ 
ward our family doctor did his} 
continue the insidious propagand 
net result was that Jeanne was, 
being aware of it, rearing her babi, 
Americans in the one respect thi 
tered. I mean food. She did attem; 
sciously or unconsciously, to exert) 
influences. She crooned snatches o} 
nursery rimes over their cribs. S| 
little etchings of French scenes on t} 
for them to look at. She got them) 
dolls. But her efforts were waste 
complicated business which we | 
tionality is not an affair of speech | 
or art. It is, as we all know, a nj 
diet. And here, I must say, theri 
thing that surprises me. How ist 
nurses and doctors, especially nurs 
have never been given their due ¢} 
agents of Americanization? Why,) 
tlements and the naturalization ect 
the American Defense Society have) 
on them! ) 
Suzanne and Louise, then, acct 
to beef juice and cereals, broiled be) 
finely chopped spinach, baked pot 
prunes stewed for seven hours, ¢) 
out of our comfortable hotel life 
order. They did not seem to thi 
vinaigrette and ragouts and pom ; 
In fact they politely declined mos 
dishes set before them. Then, f 
month of reduced rations and ) 
trated reflection on their proble, 
seemed to locate the source of the’ 
Whereupon they openly launched 
tation in behalf of their native } 
with the most selfish indifference } 
mother’s sentiments. . 
Said Suzanne, ‘I think mamm}) 
better dinners than the hotel.” 
“Much,” agreed Louise. “I di 
this la belle France. When are Y) 
back to New York?” es 
“Let’s do it tomorrow,” ventit 
zanne. “I’ve got my doll carriag) 
anyway.” rd 
Now, had we been in a position} 
the young women’s hint and gonea 
this stage, the result for Jeanne} 
icanization would have been e! 
unfortunate. She would have seel) 
condemned to lifelong exile, a m! 
her children’s cause. Luckily, an¢ 
largely to her own plotting, we Wi 
in Europe for two years. It looket 
as if by the end of that time, nt on| 
the disillusioning process went on 
rily as it started, Jeanne’s natur! 
ought to be pretty complete. We! 
only went on; it kept gaining mor 
At the end of a very few montis) 
commenced looking forward to ou 
to New York not as a personal " 
but as a relief. The whilom 
ing on the color of home. _ 
But I am anticipating. For t el 
we could not take the youngste? 
(Continued on a 


— 


ntinued from Page 124) 

ist we could give them back their 
The cook did not mind. 

all the virtues of her race, and 

est of these is home making. 


pe better fed and happier; it 
e her a welcome occupation and 
noney. Industry and thrift are 
her catalogue of virtues. More- 
running her own ménage, we 
,, too, would get a more interest- 


fare. 

New York she had been handi- 
her culinary programs by the 
f such fragrant herbs as cerfeuil 
its, as well as by the high cost 
oms, endives and truffles. White 
iout which a ragout of hare is 
as prohibited altogether. 
ld, she had often protested, was 
ke a respectable pot au few with- 
12 Here in France, by the soul 
s, all these delicacies requisite to 
menu were plentiful and cheap. 
{n, there were the glorious pdlés 
@s and the inimitable boudin—a 


ture. The hotel did not go in for 
zs deeply enough. Hotel fare is 
ythe world over. It is supposed 


‘Tt aims at neutrality. It must 
designed for the palate of the 
‘the League of Nations. 

y3e, Jeanne did get all she was 
ii g—as well as a lot she was not, as 
l'e directly. The thing was this: 
‘ie choice supplies were neither 
1) costly, the problem of getting 
tthe pantry was, particularly for 
id got into American ways of mar- 
gonce exasperating and amusing. 
¢ ll, no doubt, seen pictures and 
iptions of the treasures of the 
the fine shops on the Rue de la 
f{ the picturesque cafés of Mont- 


> think of it, there are even some 
its of French market places. But 
a8 yet described the tribulations 
«ng in France from the house- 
tof view? If anyone has I have 
1 cross his work. 
York, Jeanne recalled, you went 
corner to the Hamilton or the 
4 Market, which was simply a 
+ store in provisions. You could 
a\-the meat of every creature that 
-and fish and oysters, and vege- 
em all in the same shop. The 
t¢, was just next door. If it was 
| if the baby was irritable, you 
elhhone. And you never had to 
‘purchases home. Half an hour 
ave the order the things would 
‘up your dumb-waiter shaft. 


larketing in Paris 


tiyou went literally to market, in 
G* great-grandmothers used to do 
1 basket, out among the carts on 
n uare. To secure the provisions 
ry or the day, let alone Sunday, 
1sdeal with a score or more of 
rms It was departmentalized 
‘vith a vengeance. The butcher 
h\z but the meat of cloven-hoofed 
“ae accordance with the laws 

vy Moses. The flesh of swine 
4mination to him and must be 
@where. So chickens; so sea 
2 woman with the pushcart 
. string beans meant what she 
S| sold string beans and nothing 
le) vere not vegetable dealers, these 
f¢. They were commercial bota- 
with a specialty of her own. 
© longed to the kale family, and 
who dealt in that kept strictly 
™uinous species assigned to her 


I 
me 


they yelled—you would have 
Yl Were in the Italian quarter on 
Vjue—and bargained, as in an 
Hiaar, There was.always a crowd 
M$ around every stand and cart, 

woman in every direction. You 
rel7 minutes buying peas and 
‘Ne attracting the attention of 
omender. And when you finally 
'Y| trailed home like a pack mule, 
"itnet bags and newspaper bun- 
“\) your democratic conscience 
“thin you and you had no com- 
mn dout marketing in the grand 
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style with your overworked general maid 
playing the pack mule for you twenty paces 
behind. 

Living in an apartment house, further- 
more, enabled Jeanne to renew acquaint- 
ance with that justly celebrated Parisian 
worthy, the concierge. It would be too 
much to suppose that Jeanne had woven 
any golden dreams about him while she 
was away in exile, but it is nevertheless 
certain that her long absence made her 
view him in a fresh light.. According to the 
dictionary, the concierge is the French 
equivalent of our janitor. But that is theo- 
retical hairsplitting. Nominally, to be sure, 
his duties are similar. He is supposed to 
scrub and clean, open the front door after 
ten o’clock, direct callers, and so on. In 
practice, though, these menial tasks fall to 
his wife. He is not the servant of the 
house. He is its patron, its monitor, its 
guardian angel. He is, as nearly as I can 
sum him up, a kind of viceroy, delegated 
by the republic and the city council to the 
body of citizens who constitute his little 
province. In the matter of the mail, for in- 
stance, his function amounts to that of a 
censor. He does not merely redeliver the 
letters and telegrams brought to him. Heée 
scans them conscientiously—where pos- 
sible he reads them—in order to ascertain 
whether they be fit matter for his charges’ 
intellects. If he deems the contents of 
scant importance, or likely to have a dele- 
terious effect on the tenant’s right conduct 
or his peace of mind, he either withholds 
it entirely or delays delivery to some more 
favorable time. He exercises his discretion 
with the same high sense of responsibility 
in regard to the telephone and visitors. 
Of course the tenant’s munificence is not 
unlikely to mollify his austerity. What 
astonished and exasperated Jeanne about 
it all was that her people, who had once 
made a revolution that shook all Europe 
and guillotined their king, and who re- 
cently stood up against the most formidable 
military power in history in order to pre- 
serve their freedom, did not hang at least 
half a dozen of these petty despots every 
morning before sunrise. 


Strict Conventionalities 


Back there in New York it used often to 
be said, and not alone by us, that there 
was no spirit of neighborliness. Jeanne, in 
Paris, wondered what some of our friends 
would have thought of the solidarity of 
a Parisian apartment-house community. 
Our family physician lived in the building. 
When he saw us professionally he was very 
friendly. On the street, too, he acknowl- 
edged our acquaintance. But within the 
house we did not exist for him. We stayed 
in that building for six months without 
ever getting near enough to any fellow 
tenant to say good morning. In New York 
the children, at least, brought us in con- 
tact with most of the families in the house 
and a very large number in the quarter. 
Here even they were powerless for socia- 
bility. 

Suzanne entered the kindergarten of the 
Lycée Victor Duruy after Christmas, and 
as the school was a good half mile away 
she used to be taken in the morning by the 
maid and brought back in the afternoon by 
her mother. Next door to us lived an army 
officer, whose little boy went to the same 
institution. He, too, was escorted by the 
maid in the morning and brought back in 
the afternoon by his mother. The children 
knew each other well enough to smile at 
least. But the two ladies frequently walked 
that entire half mile, side by side, without 
opening their mouths to each other. It is 
not coldness or inhumanity. It is just an 
icy conventionality and a dread of being 
compromised. 

In American middle-class circles one of 
the standard ways of getting acquainted 
is an invitation to dinner. It is usually ex- 
tended after the second meeting. In France 
we made many new acquaintances, but I 
do not recall ever having had a meal in 
their homes. 

When I suggested to Jeanne to invite 
them she said, “It is not done. They will 
decline in embarrassment.” 

Even her own sister always gave us a 
week’s notice ahead of her intention to 
have us dine with her, and when once we 
came up in the evening after dinner un- 
expectedly she seemed frightfully put out, 
and I am afraid she never forgave us. 

In the course of the winter Jeanne had 
one or two experiences that set her longing 
for the convenience, the largeness and the 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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of American business practice. 


ysmaller. It was her—Jeanne’s— 
to know what size the child wore. 
yot in business for his health, or 
that effect. Some little time later 
a straw hat she had brought from 
+k to have it dyed. She wanted 
se-and-cream tan. When it was 
it was a nigger brown. The 
as utterly ruined. Of course 
sfused it. The next day she went 
the shop and demanded that they 
yd. After an hour’s argument the 
\hich was one of the biggest in 
ally agreed not to charge for the 
hey seriously argued that that was 
ribution of the loss. Jeanne bolted 
be 
yat evening some of her friends 
dinner, and Jeanne gave vent to 
eration in one of her now familiar 
ss about the joy of dealing with 
, business people. She recalled 
year before she had got a pair of 
m one of our scientific-footwear 
js. They gave her trouble from 
2, but she went on wearing them 
pe that they would get broken in. 
‘ree months she went back with 
he manager at once acknowledged 
fault was the salesman’s and gave 
* pair. Again, we had got a 
able from a Fifth Avenue depart- 
gre. After a little more than a 
your possession the thing was de- 
some slight defect in the gluing. 
jitinea the firm, a man was sent 
yk into the matter, and the next 
ere given our choice of having the 
iaped or our money back. 
‘ends listened to all these reminis- 
ith a very skeptical ear. It did, I 
fess, sound fantastic. 
+ is there to prevent you from 
rour merchants for suckers?’’ they 
animously. 


| Distrust of Checks 


\Jeanne and I were stumped. All 
i say was that this liberal spirit of 
(1 commerce was somehow very 
used. And that, I suppose, is just 
e answer. I mean the explanation 
jvith the merchant. It is with the 
(1 people. After all, business men, 
¢in America or in Europe, are not 
ach principles but to make profits. 
/Juropean shoe dealer knew that 
ey on his customers to play fair 
| probably introduce our methods. 
‘merican dealer thought his con- 
ewas apt to be abused he would 
European methods. The American 
'man knows, however, that his 
ire on the whole square; that they 
time to think up petty little tricks 
/avent him. 
jagain, there was the problem of 
Ke A check book in Europe, if 
a private citizen, and particularly 
ea foreigner, is about as useful as 
‘nkey. Neither landlords nor hotel 
‘ neither merchants nor servants, 
‘pt checks. It is not only that they 
‘you. They are not accustomed to 
id that way. 
t do you want me'to do with this?” 
ays ask you. 
\lifferent things are among us! I 
tting into Syracuse one morning 
,enough money to continue on 
‘that had happened in a European 
ould simply have been stranded. 
hat is just what did happen to me 
Innsbruck. But what did I do in 
|? Why, I went up to the leading 
il asked the cashier for fifteen dol- 
a ticket to New York, against my 
check. I was not staying at his 
‘ind you, and never did. He just 
at me and handed it out. 
you the truth, I was a little taken 
pet at this unquestioning faith and 
what his system was. He said 
he did it nearly every day by 
ig the measure of his man, and 
| one solitary exception he had 


jhan I had expected, and when I 
7my bill I discovered I had not 
1. Well, the cashier asked me 
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whether I knew anyone in town, called up 
the man I mentioned—a member of Con- 
gress whom the cashier did not know—and 
not only accepted my check but put down 
my name in his books for future credit. 

Now listen to what occurred in Inns- 
bruck. It just happened to be Innsbruck; 
it could quite as well have been any town 
on the Continent. I went to a bank to see 
whether I could not cash a personal check. 
I knew better than to try a hotel over there. 
The official looked at me as if I were an 
escaped inmate from an institution for the 
criminal insane. He calmed down out of 
his terror when I presented my letters of 
introduction and the monthly report from 
my New York bank, which I had just re- 
ceived and which showed a balance amount- 
ing to quite a princely fortune in Austrian 
crowns. But do not imagine that this re- 
assurance about my sanity convinced him 
of my honesty. He, too, asked whether I 
knew anybody in town. I did. I knew a 
number of newspaper editors, knew them 
every bit as well as I knew that member of 
Congress in Washington. The bank man 
did not offer to telephone them. I must go 
and see them. What he demanded was not 
just a statement that they were acquainted 
with me, but a signed indorsement. I 
finally cut the tangle by paying half a mil- 
lion crowns in cable tolls for an inquiry to 
my bank. It is not ill nature with the 
Europeans, or exaggerated punctilious- 
ness. It is merely an established tradition 
that a man is not to be trusted unless he 
can prove the contrary. 


Jeanne’s Resolution 


But when all is said and done, I still 
believe that Jeanne might have put up 
with these and many more annoyances and 
inconveniences without permanent damage 
to her European patriotism. They were, 
after all, small things. Ere long, though, 
Jeanne, who had left a girl and come back 
a wife and mother, became aware of cer- 
tain deeper phases of Old World life— 
things which in the old days brushed by 
without scratching her. The mere exist- 
ence of those two little girls somehow put 
significance into all sorts of things, all of 
them far removed from boulevards and 
millinery and art. Jeanne had never 
suspected herself of such a variety of philoso- 
phic interests as she now suddenly discoy- 


ered. She caught herself eagerly observing | 


not only French kindergartens and play- 
grounds but also the domestic atmosphere 
in which the European child grew up, the 
kind of amusements and fun young folks 
had, the position of the girl in the social 
scheme, the attitude of boys toward girls. 
All this in turn was leading her into deeper 
waters, such as the ambitions of the young 
fellows we knew, their opportunities to fol- 
low these out, their notions of love and 
marriage and the home. It was clear to me 
that Jeanne was accumulating a store of 
mental notes on all these topics, but she 
rarely offered to share them. Perhaps she 
was afraid I might say something that 
sounded like ‘‘I told you so.” 

One day in the spring, however, she 
startled me by announcing her conclusions. 
She said: 

“T know it’s doing the children a world 
of good to be here at this age. They. are 
getting a foundation in French such as no 
American school could ever have given 
them. And I hope that we’ll be able to 
bring them back for a summer from time 
to time. But it’s American girls they are 
going to be.” 

The only reply I could make to this un- 
heralded announcement was to cheer. But 
my expression indicated that I felt en- 
titled to some sort of explanation. 

“When I look at poor Odette here,” 
Jeanne went on, ‘‘and think of our little 
tots growing up to that kind of life, it 
makes me want to pack up and run away 
back there with them.” 

Now Odette, I ought to say, was the 
eighteen-year-old daughter of our landlady. 
We were now out of our Paris apartment 
and living in a house at St.-Cloud, that 
pretty suburb of Paris. The owner was 
our neighbor, and we were on fairly in- 
timate terms with the family; as intimate 
as French traditions allow. Odette’s father 
had been a successful painter. He was now 
dead, and her mother, who was a well- 
known sculptor, was managing to keep her 
little family together, partly by the pro- 
ceeds of her own work, but principally by 
the income from property her husband had 
left her. Odette was an unusually attrac- 
tive girl, and she possessed in addition an 
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wi candy that faced the test 
of the critical—and won 


HEN a fellow begins to choose candy 
for “‘someone else,” 
“Which candy is right? 
will she recognize as the best?” 
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abundant supply of the good qualities 
characteristic of French young woman- 
hood. She was quiet and reserved, modest 
and serious and well-bred; in short, the 
perfect ideal Jeanne had, while in New 
York, visioned for our children. 

You remember Jeanne’s strictures on 
American youngsters. Now so far so good. 
Maybe Jeanne still thought her an example 
to follow. I know she was very fond of the 
girl. But the life the poor creature was 
leading was another. matter. It was this 
Jeanne was thinking of when she made her 
announcement. You see, if Odette had 
been the daughter of a laborer or an artisan 
there would have been no cause for condol- 
ing with her. Then she would have gone 


to work at fourteen, would have romped 


and danced for three or four years, would 
have had one or more love affairs by this 


_ time, and would have married someone she 


liked at nineteen or twenty. Or, had her 
father been one of the rich industrial 


| bourgeoisie, her life would have been a 


gayer one yet. Then there would have been 
entertainments at her own home, and 
dances and the Riviera in winter, and 
motoring and outings and the seashore in 
summer, and a governess to take her to the 
theater and things in town. As it was, 
Odette was but a young lady of good 


| family in very modest circumstances. She 


had a load of leaden traditions to hold her 
down, but no means for a respectable good 
time befitting her station. Young men 
must not come to call on her; she must not 
go to the theater or to a restaurant with a 
girl friend. Once or twice a year there 
might be a church entertainment for the 
young people; but then she must be heay- 


ily chaperoned to attend. And as madame 


had work to do, and was moreover bored 
by the inane talk and pleasures of the im- 
mature, she did not always like to go; and 
Odette was obliged to stay at home. The 
sum of it was an existence beside which the 
life in a cloister must be exciting. 

In due time, to be sure, Odette would 
marry. Her father had set aside a modest 
fund for her dot—dowry. If the gods were 
exceptionally kind to her she might make 
even a love marriage; by which I mean 
nothing more poetic than a union of her 
own choice. It was hard to see how that 
could be negotiated. The girl did not know 
a soul; not a masculine one anyhow. Be- 
sides, precedent and tradition were all 
against such wild proceedings. In Latin 
Europe matrimony was not a frivolous 
affair left to sentiment and youthful ir- 
responsibility. It was something to be 
arranged between the parents. The parties 
immediately concerned only became con- 
cerned afterwards. Marriage was not the 
climax of romance; it was an alliance be- 
tween families. Of course, love might come 
later; but not necessarily between the 
married couple. We had but to look at her 
friend Germaine to get a forecast of little 
Odette’s future. 


Good Men in Deep Grooves 


In contrast with this Jeanne compared 
the everlasting round of gayety of the 
young people of the same class in the 
United States. Almost from infancy they 
began to have a life of their own. They 
never were mere appendages to their el- 
ders. Birthday parties commenced at the 
After that, and before they 
were quite out of their nurseries, they 
formed friendships of their own. Girls and 
boys played together from the kindergarten 
to college. Somehow American parents 
were not worried by evil tongues or evil 
thoughts. And the youngsters not only 
had the fun they were entitled to; it gave 
them a sense of independence, of self- 
reliance and of responsibility which stood 
them in good stead afterwards. That was 
perhaps why when they came to marry they 
looked neither to the past nor to the future 
but principally at each other, 

Then Jeanne gave a little attention to 
the ambitions and careers of her country- 
men. This was a matter that enlisted my 
interest somewhat too. I was well aware 
that I had bettered my life by emigrating 
from Rumania. But I had often wondered 
whether some Western European country 
would not have done as well for me as 
America had done. After all, men did 
achieve things in the Old World as well as 
the New; even men of humble origin. 

Now this is what we have found; we 
do not pretend that we have made an ex- 
haustive study, but we have observed a 
number of typical examples, and we think 
our conclusions will hold water: The great 
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mass of European business and proj 
people strike a groove, work yey) 
build up a trade or a clientele, s} 
frugality and self-denial to lay 
in their youth so that at middle ; 
may retire and turn over their q 
their descendants. Once they are 
groove, they will apply themsel 
energy and skill to dig it deeper an 
if that is possible. It rarely o 
them, however, to try to dash 9 
into the open road. The Europear 
man makes up his mind early jin 
after consulting the history and trad 
his forbears—what career he will eq: 
self for, goes into it with all his ; 
earnestness, and commonly leaves, 
he is ready to die, or at least to re 

We have talked to young men ¢ 
social strata everywhere betwee 
and Bukharest, and the majority 
had their futures determined and 
for them by their elders. Here ar 
we did meet some youthful rebel y 
resolved to cut away from the 
moorings. And what do you suppc 
the dizzy heights the fledgling eag] 
his wings for? Why, to enter the 
of the state, occupy a more and n 
alted desk in one or another of thi 
terial bureaus, marry well, pray to 
that his superior may die so that 
himself become the chief of the 
and at the end of twenty-five years 
retire on half pay and enjoy a gi 
age in ease and more or less comf 
the finer young men of the bov 
this mediocrity of functionaryism, 
withdrawal from sordid commerce, 
teel surroundings, its assured pay a 
motion and pension, is the most f 
magnet and the ultimate frontier 
bition. Jeanne and I, forever spc 
American notions, found it neith 
adventurous nor inspiring. | 


High and Mighty Publish 


That divine unrest of American 
raises a peddler to the ownership | 
partment store and makes a pants 
into a cinema magnate and a bacel 
man the President of the United 
simply is not in the blood of Europ 
am not talking, you understand, | 
ambition and energy. The youth of 
has both in sufficient measure. B 
us in America the word “career” 
something totally different from w 
Europeans understand by it. It ca 
suggestion of a track or a dest’ 
rather it connotes the unch 
bilities of life and action and usi 
over which a man may range Wi 
free, restricted only by his own y¥ 
powers. There is no fixity, no bo 
The sky is the limit of ambition. — 
lawyers are potential Presidents of 
tion. Business with us does not | 
business. In the truest sense, there 
professions in America. Every é 
ment is but a stepping-stone. E 
politician is not indissolubly weddei 
trade. He may break away and 
somewhere else—the autocrat of 1 
goodness knows what. A lot of my 
classmates, for instance, did take 
the departments at Washington, wel 
teach in Hawaii and the Philippine 
clerk in the consulates. But not 
them that I remember meant to sta 
post for life, and not one of them 
know of is at it today. :, 

I am not at all sure that this in 
limitation in the European’s vision 
at our European immigrants ove 
They are not the least bit slow to 
the American air. But in the Old 
luck and opportunity are hobbl 
cornered. In most countries ancien 
lege and class preferment are no! 
abolished. Yet to this day the influ 
family and caste and social contacts 
part of such magnitude in success 
walks of life as no American ca 
grasp. A casual experience that I he 
myself will illustrate my point. _ 

While I was in Paris I completed : 
It occurred to me to look around 
what I could do to have it brought 
French. I knew nothing of Paris P 
ers; but I was acquainted with the ¢ 
of a well-known international § 
which I knew to be interested in tl 
ject I had treated. So one day 1% 
this gentleman and asked him to g 
the names of one or two publishe 
would be likely to want my mant 
He mentioned several, but recom 

(Continued on Page 133) | 
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| (Continued from Page 130) 
yarticular as being exceptionally en- 
ag and reliable. I jotted down the 
hanked him and started to go. 

(,” he asked, “what are you pro- 
to do with the information I have 
ou?” There was an amused twinkle 


: er drop the house of Phagot a 
|d ask for an appointment,’’ I said 


you Americans!’’ My friend could 
r contain his merriment. ‘‘ You are 
ve of the world. Imagine it! Here 
—J don’t care how famous you may 
bur own country—a quite unknown 
France, and you think you can get 
Jointment with a prominent pub- 
Hy just asking for it. It is delicious, 
ag! 

{l,” I said, rather nettled, ‘why is it 
sing? I have got dozens of appoint- 
with publishers in America in just 
llicious way, as you like to call it. I 
5, you know, thinking of asking 
ur Phagot for his old overcoat or 
1 other personal favor. I am merely 
> offer him a book to publish. As a 
er, I should think, that might in- 
im.” 

\ dear fellow,’ he said genially, 
‘be offended. But this is not Amer- 
publisher in this country is a grand 
sur. You might as well expect to get 
irview with the Emperor of Japan 
yping him a note. 

ns!” he exclaimed, after musing a 
it. “Do you know any actresses? 
ir perhaps a danseuse at the Com- 


1I did not enjoy such distinguished 


/? Surely you know the editor of the 
Midi. Get an introduction from 
fou don’t know him? Well, I can 
(arrange a meeting with him, and if 
ay, your eards cleverly he will do 


is my turn to laugh. 

\ppreciate your kindness,” I said. 
sally I am not so anxious as all that. 
it until my book is published at 
: Then maybe Phagot will come to 


nne’s Defense of America 


what I was thinking was this: How 
inchmen ever get to be authors? 
is strange tradition in the way, how 
iyone ever get a book before the 
| In America I had, without any 
{lar trouble, got at every publisher 
agazine editor worth seeing before 
1e had ever appeared in print. I did 
he very method that my friend in 
nought so entertaining. In France 
(ne should certainly never have be- 
writer. 
annot all be handsome and attrac- 
actresses and danseuses. We can- 
‘have the necessary cleverness to 
‘editors of big newspapers to intro- 
3 to their exclusive friends. Of one 
am sure: If French customs pre- 
n the United States American litera- 
uld be considerably poorer—at least 
contributions. Let every uncouth 
ain-faced author offer thanks to 
that American publishers are mere 
's men, not grands messieurs. 
a Jeanne expatiated on the un- 
d opportunities and ambitions of 
ans, her friends trotted out that over- 
old war horse about American de- 
to the dollar. They argued that if 
eanne told them was true, then it 
meant that the European knows 
'e has enough and takes the time to 
Mmself, while the American has an 
chable thirst for gain. And it would 
one your heart good, as it did mine, 
| Jeanne take up the cudgels in be- 
her adopted fellow citizens. She 
2d that once she had herself been a 
to the famous delusion that Amer- 
greedy for money; but she had re- 
teturned home and seen the French 
changed her mind. No people in 
dle world, she declared, is less a slave 
‘nere love of lucre than the American. 
ag generally, the vices of stinginess 
ess, which are the unfailing 
duets of moneygrubbing, were all 
known in America. The European 
-tosave. He scrimped and worried 
tted himself and all who came near 
20 indigestion and the spleen, not so 
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much by hard work as by his everlasting 
fear of not laying up enough for his old age, 
before he even knew whether there was 
going to be any old age. The American 
exerted himself to earn, and spent as he 
went along. He did not wait to retire when 
he had got old and had lost the knack to 
play. He retired every evening or every 
season for a space, and made the most of 
what he had put by in the interval while 
he was still young enough to get some zest 
out of life. 

But talk about the love of the dollar! In 
America, you know, a foreign accent is apt 
to chill the cordiality of tradespeople. 
They do not exactly scorn the patronage of 
newcomers. They just like to hear English 
straight. At least I know it. I have been 
an immigrant. But in France, or at least 
in Paris, if you are going to do much shop- 
ping or have a good time, you will be well 
advised not to betray your too exquisite 
knowledge of the language of the country. 
The danger is you may be taken for a 
Frenchman. The Parisian modiste and the 
Parisian waiter are very patriotic and all 
that. But they know the war is over. In 
time of national emergency they will fight 
to the last drop of blood for France; but 
once peace is restored they like to get down 
to business, and go after dollars and ster- 
ling. The best cafés around the opera are 
hardly civil to the native, and the select 
specialty shops make no bones about telling 
you that they cater only to foreigners. It 
hurt Jeanne’s feelings and her racial pride 
to be informed once at a boulevard café, 
where she went with some French friends, 
that all the places were reserved; and to be 
obliged, when she went shopping, either 
to speak English, or to have me in attend- 
ance with my shell-rimmed spectacles as 
a kind of living certificate of her American 
naturalization. 


French Domestic Manners 


To do Jeanne justice, I must say she al- 
ways did have a lot of respect for American 
manhood. The unaffected good sense, 
straightforwardness and fairness of the av- 
erage American were too striking to be 
overlooked even by a homesick European. 
Long before we went over Jeanne used often 
to dwell on his simple chivalry toward his 
own wife, as well as toward the other sex 
generally, his helpfulness in the home, his 
boyish companionableness with children. 
Yet, she observed, he lacked something. He 
was rather matter of fact; he was with- 
out a certain vividness, a certain romantic 
color and fervor—that easy, pleasing gay- 
ety which made the European gentleman, 
in spite of his superficiality, very interesting 
to women. 

Well, here they were, these gentry—a 
continent full of them. But Jeanne seemed 
somehow to have outgrown their fascina- 
tion. It was not easy to see why. They 
had not changed. They had stayed quite 
as Jeanne’s homesickness painted them for 
her. They did bow and dance attention 
and shower compliments with colorful élan. 
One saw them everywhere on the thorough- 
fares and in the cafés of Paris, publicly 
demonstrating their tenderness to the ladies 
on their arm in the most vivid manner im- 
aginable—so vivid and perfervid, in fact, 
that our unimaginative cops would very 
likely have pinched them for disorderly con- 
duct. 

As lovers they were superb, inimitable. 
And romance, I am told, persisted in 
possession of their souls even after mar- 
riage, though not invariably for the same 
loved object. 

I am not hard on European cavaliers. 
Married existence, I avow, is common- 
place. Romance, if it is to survive, must 
be renewed. A life of constant poetry 
means a little inconstancy, if you grasp my 
point. Still even Europeans prefer, for the 
most part, loyalty with prose to romance 
with infidelity. They do stay home, some 
of them, and entertain their spouses, and 
even take them to the theaters and the 
cafés. Yet Jeanne observed a difference. 
They did not, like our more earthy men, take 
the baby out of aSunday morning, or run out 
to the grocery store for some ingredient of 
the dinner the wife forgot, or dry the dishes. 
If one could, one provided a maid; but if 
one could not, why then, of course, madame 
must fill the vacancy unaided. He sat at 
the head of the table, as King Ahasuerus 
long ago decreed, and was waited on with 
the other guests. If there was any jumping 
up to be done, it was not the head of the 
family, surely, who should do it. And when 
there were parcels to be carried home after 
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Hurried Men 


Can now soften a beard in one minute 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


GENTLEMEN: No more three-minute rubbing, no more hot towels, 
no more finger rubbing at all. 

A new-type shaving cream avoids that. It softens the beard in one 
minute. And it saves the average user a good many hours per year. 
Four other delights 
We have done other things you'll like. Palmolive Shaving Cream 
multiplies itself in lather 250 times. It maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. It supports the hairs for cutting, be- 
cause the bubbles are so strong. And the soap forms a soothing 

lotion, due to palm and olive oils. 

We are winning men by millions 
We spent §5 years in soap making before we madea Shaving Cream. 
We knew it was folly until we found ways to conspicuously excel. 
Then, one by one, we evolved these advantages. We studied the 
subject for years. We made up and tested 130 formulas before we 
got what we were after. 
Then Palmolive Shaving Cream fairly leaped into fame. The de- 
mand for this new Cream has become a sensation. 

Please find out 

Find out the reason for this amazing success. It is due to yourself and us. 
If we have best solved shaving problems, you’ll be glad to know it. If 


not, we are the only losers. Cut out this free test coupon — now, before 
you forget. 


are eee eee ee sons 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-401, Milwaukee,U.S.A. 
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Featherweight \J 
long or short 
Aluminum 


50c. 


| | 
‘ 
4 } 


Junior Rolled 
Gold Plate 


$2.00 


Pony Rolled : 
Silver Plate 


$1.00 


There are several models 
of the famous Ingersoll 
Featherweight available 
at 50c—a sturdy durable 
hand-writing tool for 
school children, 


ersoll Redipoint 
Pencils 


ESTS prove that Ingersoll Redipoint 

Pencils save time, labor and money. Big 
business men are having all their help— 
stenographers, accountants, checkers, clerks 
—equipped with Ingersolls. This is for writ- 
ing convenience — efficiency — economy. 
Prove it for yourself. A test of the Ingersoll 
Redipoint convinces. 


Ingersoll Redipoint Pencils embody the most 
practical improvements ever made in a hand- 
writing tool. Pencil waste stopped. No 
sharpening. Leads turn out or in. No clog- 
ging at the point. Point pushes in when 
not in use. Reloaded in 20 seconds. Double 
length leads 10 for 10 cents, write more 
than a dozen old-fashioned pencils. 

Ingersoll Redipoint ingenuity—manufacturing econ- 


omy—value—guarantee—at Ingersoll popular prices. 
Models for every purpose. 


Next time you need a pencil, ask for the Ingersoll 
Redipoint—in the black box with red and white 
dots. If your dealer hasn’t the model you want, ask 
that he get it, or write to us. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CoO.,, Inc. 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 


fray 


Ingersoll Redipoint 
Pencils 
50c, $1.00 and up. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS: 


“We sell direct to the retail 
trade and only to the best 
class of dealers. Write in for 
our very interesting proposi- 
tion. Dealers are now able to 
stock a pencil that is a practi- 
cal, simple hand-writing tool, 
and sells twelve months in 


10 leads 


length 


a day’s shopping or marketing, the tradi- 
tional dignity of European manhood abso- 
lutely frowned on the provincial American 
notion of sharing burdens with the wife. 

Jeanne was shrewd enough to be non- 
committal about the moral of these obser- 
vations. But she did not mind my thinking 
things. And what I thought, and what 
Jeanne knew I thought, was this: That 
once in a long while, just for a brief moment, 
she was the tiniest bit thankful to her stars 
that she had thrown in her lot with an Amer- 
ican, even if hejwas not quite 100 per cent. I 
am willing to say publicly that that is worth 
to any husband the cost of a trip to Europe. 

Jeanne’s friends, feeling rather routed on 
the dollar-hunting offensive, in time rallied 
their forces and brought up their reserves. 
Of course, they confessed, everybody knew 
that life in a new country was mechanically 
more convenient than in a mellow old 
civilization. But that was where the advan- 
tages ended. Europe might be a little old- 
fashioned, and from a machine point of view 
somewhat primitive. But Europe had art, 
America was naked and cold. Well, Jeanne 
did herself proud in meeting that onslaught 
too. I shall not attempt to quote her ver- 
batim, but this is in effect her argument: 

I know all about the Place Vendéme and 
the Louvre and the Ringstrasse in Vienna 
and the cathedrals and Athens and Rome. 
But good heavens, don’t go strutting around 
as if the living generations of Frenchmen 
and Italians, and so on, had put all these 
glorious things on the map! Americans 
have a share in that inheritance. Because 
we pulled up and went out to conquer a new 
continent for mankind, our European an- 
cestors did not cut us off from the estate 
and the treasures they left behind for all of 
us. When it comes to the art and monu- 
ments of the Old World, we are a European 
country ourselves, with as good a title as 
anyofyou. The Parthenon andthe Roman 
Forum and the cathedrals and most of what 
is choice in the great museums and galleries 
were created before ever a ship carried a 
single emigrant to America. They belong 
to us quite as much as do the Bible and 
Homer and the tale of Jack and the 
Beanstalk. We have some art in New York, 
too. But Fifth Avenue and the Public 
Library and the Woolworth Building do not 
belong to New York alone, but also to Ore- 
gon and Idaho. Faneuil Hall and Congress 
Hall are not the private property of Boston 
and Philadelphia. They belong to the 
whole country, exactly as the Grand Cafion 
does. ‘The beauty and color of the Euro- 
pean city were not created by the people 
who live in it today, and they cannot claim 
them as their exclusive possessions, any 
more than America can claim the telephone 
and the steamboat as purely American in- 
ventions. All these things belong to the 
civilization of the whole world. 


Not Finished Yet 


It is a pity Jeanne stopped there. She 
might have gone another step. If anybody 
wants really to compare Europe as is with 
America in this question of taste he should 
turn his attention to the interiors. The Old 
World may be monumental. I don’t mind 
admitting it for the sake of argument. But 
America is domestic. That is where we 
shine. The Europeans put their enthusi- 
asm into the public square, the Americans 
decorate their homes with it. If you want 
an acid test of the esthetic sense of the 
living European, just cast an eye into his 
home. I don’t think it is a matter of purse 
at all. It is entirely an expression of taste. 
In France, Louis XVI with his triple gilt 
and deep carvings and delicate colored 
damask coverings is still king, as if the 
great revolution had never happened. 
The French parlor is as cold and haughty 
and forbidding as one of those impover- 
ished dames of the nobility who freeze and 
starve rather than be ordinary and of some 
use. The furniture in it is no more seryice- 
able than the bric-a-brac. The sofas and 


. a bit of sight-seeing around the L 


Mare 


chairs are no more meant to sit 
the statuary. 
And furthermore—Jeanne and I ji 


and churches of Paris. Also we wen 
along the Loire River, and looke¢ 
chateaux. But each time we came 
disappointed couple. Here is ak 
way it goes: You take your Baedek 
let him lead you along to a palace 

thedral or whatever it may be. Y 
well-aimed strokes he succeeds 
your curiosity: ‘‘The edifice is 
most venerable in Northern Fra 
commenced in the year 672 by 
peric the Bold, on a foundati 
greater antiquity. The site wa 
occupied by a convent, built to 
end of the sixth century by St. 
Celtic missionary to the Druids 
Gaul.”” On hearing this you 
move your hat and assume as 
expression as you can muster. 
standing on hallowed ground, y 
rian of the West,’’ you say to ye 
My! Sixth century ! Even great i 
Stunning, eh? But just from t! 
your guide begins letting you d 
“‘The west’ wing, which is bot 
massive and architecturally the 
quisite portion of the structure, y 
in the Romanesque style by the 
unhappy Chlodvig in 906. It was 
ued by his great-grandson, the 
Provencal—later King of Fran 
Gothic, and was not completed u 
1650, when Anne de Medici, th 
and wicked patron of the Ital 
sance, became queen.’ Thus fi 
been gentle with you, but anon he 
hurry you along at a furious rate 
the Second Empire, comprehe 
were made for its restoration by 
architect Betterave of Avignon, 2 
der direct orders from Louis Napc 
the work was scarcely undertaken y 
was unhappily interrupted by the de 
Sedan and the subsequent siege of 
The center of the building was di 
the great fire of 1775, and thew i 
almost entirely demolished by the fe 
of the Commune [1871]. In 1891- 
restoration was effected, except f 
tower, still [1914] under construe 


Jeanne Shows Her Wisdo 
. 
After that you are thankful that th 
anyhow, is still where it was. You 
gish irreverence for American arehit 
vanishes suddenly. Why, beside: 
querading monuments of the Old | 
the First Baptist Church, of Windsc 
lahoma, is a relic of hoary antiquity 
Along about the middle of thes 
suddenly remembered. Why, 
We had not yet been to Ma 
Jeanne’s birthplace! And as it hay 
that I had some business in a 


gested that she come with me. 
“Tt will only be a couple of how 
from there to Poitiers. We'll spel 
night there, and the next day we | 
wagon and drive out to the old pl: 
To my astonishment Jeanne wou 
hear of it. 
“No,”’ she said. ‘‘Paris has been 
enough for one trip.” & 
I tried to persuade her. I remind 
that the capital was not, after all, he 
town; that it was not fair to regar¢ 
as all Europe; that she should not 
self be discouraged by the first p 
impressions, which were inevitak 
sioning. She could not be move 
mind was made up. f 
She said simply, ‘“‘No, I preter 
some of my memories intact. I 
to return to exile with all my il 
I thought that foolish, and 
I have since been back to Va 
know that Jeanne is the wiser 
Editor’s Note—This is the first of t 
by Mr. Ravage. Thesecond will app 
issue. 


¥ 


re was the air of the Yankee about 
also of the easy-going, tolerant 
s the various representatives of 
9s straggled in with their wit- 
imped their heavy greatcoats in a 
ripped off their scarfs and un- 
heir snowy goloshes—for the city 
lind blizzard grip—Smith nodded 
“Hello, Rosenheim!” ‘‘How are 
ieb!” ‘‘Evening, Goldmark!” 
einhardt, got your witnesses?”’ 
while he kept up a running fire 
sation with me: 

did I get this position as impar- 
man? They agreed upon me. 
be sure that both sides weighed 
+ thoroughly and looked well into 
past. For an impartial chairman 
jerable power. He’s a judge; a 
reover, from whose rulings there’s 
-eourt of appeal. If either side 
abide by my decisions there’s 
zht away.” 

are you always impartial?” 
vetLam! Have tobe! I couldn’t 
4 this job five minutes if my im- 
were impugned. I decide each 


ease is complicated, with about 
yalance of right either way, and 
that my decision may establish 
at throughout the whole industry, 
shousands of lives, I pass sleepless 
udying out the best course to 
3o does any honest judge. The 
ere is, there are no precedents; 


the various impartial chairmen 
it the country, there is gradually 
it up a code of industrial common 
it is being built up in much the 
ner as was our Anglo-Saxon sys- 
sprudence,” 

-o you find,’’ I inquired, ‘‘that one 
re just, noble, reasonable or right 
other in these capital-and-labor 


‘ 
tok his head. 


‘Fifty: Fifty Proposition 


‘bit. It’s fifty-fifty all the way 
{At bottom, they’re both out for 
1thing—both trying for an exten- 
ywer. That’s human, of course. 
11 of strength; no longer of brute 
t) that’s passing into the discard; 
vil of brains, of wits. The labor 
itoday has to fight with his mind 
|| with his fists. The overbearing, 
leader of the last generation is 
vy to the keen, resourceful fellow 
; think hard and fast to keep his 
’d be surprised to hear some of 
¢-cut arguments that take place 
i sometimes, as I said, the battle 
y fierce. I believe in letting both 
1 freely and get their troubles off 
its. They tell their grievances in 
¥ fashion, without formality; for 
sxcovered that if they are not al- 
i expression the workers feel 
‘being dealt with unfairly. The 
ical element must have consider- 
al I find that merely to air their 
i often helps to a settlement. 
trem tackle the problem together. 
3they agree; often they continue 
ge until the situation gets tense. 
/ *body—and he may be from either 
has a brdad conception of things 
“se the proper middle ground; 
‘itly a compromise is reached; and 
: Tomise often has a greater con- 


vote solidly against the other 
1 the whole proposition is up to 
oartial chairman, to decide.” 

1e about this impartial machin- 
mmanded. ‘‘What is its under- 
1 ciple?” 

fiutshell, it’s the substitution of 
der for direct action, mob rule, 
>. We’ve already tried that out— 
*}nt get anywhere. So, to start 
Weut out the principle of direct 
)b rule; and for it we substitute 
lie intelligent arbitration of 
“ites and sticking to our word. 

cal 
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SHALL DEMOCRATIZE 
OUR INDUSTRIES? 


(Continued from Page 31) 


“Tt’s only in the last few years that we 
have come to realize that we must have law 
and order in our industrial life; the same 
law and order for which we are striving in 
our social and political life. Back in the 
time of the cave man, if a man wanted 
anything, from a piece of property to a 
wife, he went out with a club and took it or 
her by force. But as population increased 
it became more difficult for the whole group 
to settle their troubles with a club, so that 
people were forced to work out some sort 
of orderly system, and society began grad- 
ually to build up the courts of law in which 
we now settle our disputes. 

“But it is only lately that there has been 
any widespread attempt to bring law, order 
and justice into the industrial relations of 
men. Heretofore, in this field, brute force 
has largely prevailed. Where there is a lack 
of organization of the workers, or where the 
economic situation permits, the employer 
automatically dominates with respect to 
wages, working conditions and hours. Where 
there is a strong organization, or a greater 
demand for labor than there is supply, there 
the workers dominate. In trials of strength 
we have on one side the strike and on the 
other the lockout—both equally ruthless 
and unscrupulous in their use of power. 
And ever since the consolidation of large- 
scale industry this destructive struggle has 
gone on.” 


Al Basis for Arbitration 


“Tt is that destructive struggle which we 
have bound ourselves to cut out. The two 
parties in interest—in this case, the manu- 
facturing concerns and the workers—have 
voluntarily come together and established 
an agreement, and this agreement is their 
law. This is how the preamble reads.”’ He 
passed over a pamphlet, indicating a pas- 
sage with his thumb, and I read: 


The parties to this pact realize that the in- 
terests sought to be reconciled herein ordina- 
rily tend to pull apart, but they enter into this 
agreement in the faith that by the exercise of a 
codperative and constructive spirit it will be 
possible to bring and keep them together. This 
will involve as an indispensable prerequisite 
the suppression of the militant spirit by both 
parties, and the development of reason instead 
of force as the rule of action. It will require 
also mutual consideration and concession, and 
a willingness on the part of each party to regard 
and serve the interests of the other for the com- 
mon good. With this attitude assured, it is 
believed that no differences can arise which 
this machinery cannot mediate and resolve in 
the interest of codperation and harmony. 


He repeated the line: ‘‘‘No differences 
can arise which this machinery cannot 
mediate and resolve.’ 

“Mark that—no differences! That’s go- 
ing pretty far—eh? Well, with that prin- 
ciple established, the agreement calls for 
the selection of a trade council, with four 
representatives on each side. They consti- 
tute the legislative body. The agreement, 
you see, is the law; the trade council is the 
legislature which decides any new matter 
coming up that is not covered in the agree- 
ment. This trade council is presided over 
by the impartial chairman, who devotes 
his entire time to the duties of his position. 
That is, he’s a fixture, and not just some- 


one called in from the outside to arbitrate | 


when there’s a deadlock in the industry. 
“The expenses of operating the impartial 


machinery are divided equally between the | 


workers and the employers, including my 
salary, and the custody and disbursement 
of funds are in my hands. All complaints, 
disputes or grievances, if they cannot be 
amicably adjusted beforehand inside the 
shop, are submitted for determination to 
me, and my decision is binding on both 
sides. Moreover, it is agreed that there 


shall be no lockouts on the part of the em- | 


ployers or strikes or stoppages on the part | 


of the workers for any reason whatsoever 


during the existence of this agreement. | 


And for over two years each side has faith- 
fully kept its word.” 

“Some achievement in these days!”’ 

“But that’s not its principal value,” he 
continued soberly. “‘To my mind, the prin- 
cipal value of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment with impartial machinery of this kind 
is its educational effect. Both sides, by 
participation, become self-educated, self- 


disciplined. It imposes toleration, restraints, 
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Will there be enough 
HOT WATER for ME? 


FTER the baby has had her bath, 
wiht: after the hot water supply has 
been used all day, will there be 
enough hot water left for you? If you 
are depending on an old-fashioned way 
of heating water your chances for a 
hot bath are slim. 


But if your hot water is supplied by 
a Pittsburg Automatic it makes no 
difference how many baths come be- 


fore yours. There is always plenty of 
hot water—instantaneous, clean, pure 
water—so hot you have to temper it 
with cold. 


And this water is heated cheaper per 
gallon than it can be done in any other 
way. 

There are eighteen different types 
and sizes of Pittsburg Water Heaters. 
One of them was made to give your 
home hot water in the most efficient— 
most economical way. You can buy 
a Pittsburg on an easy-payment plan 
that alléws you practically to make 
your own terms. 


Look up the Pittsburg dealer in 
your city—the gas company or one of 
the prominent plumbers, or write us 
the number of hot water faucets in 
your home and the number of people 
in your family. We will recommend 
the proper size Pittsburg for your 
needs. At the same time we will send 
you a free copy of “Hot Water,” an 
interesting little book, which tells the 
whole story of better hot water service. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bear in mind that 
Pittsburg Water 
Heaters are made 
and guaranteed by 
the oldest and larg- 
est manufacturers 
of copper coil heat- 
ers in the world,a 
company with a 
reputation extend- 
ing over a quarter 
of a century. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER 


“If it’s done with heat, you can do it better with gas”’ 
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“The U.S. Mail 
must be delivered on time” 


Even a rural mail carrier can 
sometimes learn new points about his Ford 


ROM PENNSYLVANIA comes this Ford experience. 

A rural mail carrier near Reading uses a Ford to de- 

liver his mail. The engine consumed a quart of oil 
about every 75 miles. 


He was finally induced to try Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
After a fair test he discovered that he could average about 
200 miles per quart. Today he says that he would not think 
of using another oil—not alone because of its economy, but 
because of better all-round results. 


He sums up his partiality for “E” in a single sentence by 
saying “The U. S. Mail must be delivered on time.’ 
* * * 


Every mechanical factor and operating requirement of your 
Ford engine calls for oil of the body, character and quality of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” No heavier or lighter oil can give 
you such protection or such economy. 


If you, too, appreciate increased freedom from tinkering 
and carbon, Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” will appeal to you just 
as it does to experienced Ford owners the world over. 


When changing to Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” do not flush the 
engine with kerosene. A part of the kerosene will remain in 
the splash troughs and tend to impair the lubricating quali- 
ties of the new oil. 


Drain off the old oil after the engine 
has been running and is hot. 


In the differential of your Ford 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant as -specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 


eae onapntee sontenonenicaimtnnetrartentcentseamtte 


The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil ““E”’ is the correct grade for Fords. If you 
drive another make of car, send for our booklet, ‘Correct 


Lubrication.” 

DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 
New York Buffalo Chicago 
(Main Office) Boston Pittsburgh ; 
Philadelphia Detroit Kansas City, Kan. i 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Dallas : 
Milwaukee Des Moines 


Oklahoma City " VA Gy UMS OIL COMPANY 
Rochester ‘ ; 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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obedience to the law—the law which they 
themselves have formulated and laid down. 
In the discussions at the meetings of the 
trade council, and at the hearing of the 
cases, the employers on their part get a 
better understanding of the attitude of the 
employes and a fuller realization of the dif- 
ficulties of the labor representatives in 
persuading the workers to stand by the 
agreement. 

“‘Sometimes these labor representatives 
work like nailers to hold their men to- 
gether and keep those members with red 
tendencies from organizing an outlaw strike 
and smashing the entire impartial machin- 
ery to bits. At such times the trade council 
sits long hours and deliberates far into the 
night, trying to work out something that 
will stand the stress and strain and enable 
them to weather the storm. The labor 
men, on their part, begin to glimpse some 
of the problems by which the employer is 
beset in carrying on his business in this age 
of razor-keen competition, and having his 
weekly pay roll always on tap; they see 
that life is not a bed of roses for the fellow 
upstairs in the office any more than it is for 
the fellow downstairs in the shop. This 
mutual discussion of problems leads not 
only to better understanding but it builds 
up faith on both sides. It develops capable 
and constructive leadership among em- 
ployers and employes, and when you get 
this you have an element of safety in repre- 
sentative government in industry. With- 
out it you are thrown back on violence, 
direct action—the mob.” 


The Court in Session 


““Mind’”’—he held up a warning finger— 
“T don’t say collective bargaining with per- 
manent impartial machinery is the solution 
for all our industrial ills; it’s not; it’s only 
the starting point for their solution. There’s 
a big difference—see? Just like representa- 
tive government in our republic. It doesn’t 
solve everything; but it starts us out on 
the right road—or at least we still think so, 
though democracy itself is under fire these 
days. At any rate, we know that this 
present method of settling disputes in in- 
dustry is constructive, whereas the old 
method of settling them by brute force on 
one side or the other harks back to the 
Dark Ages.”’ 

He broke off, glanced alertly around the 
room, said, ‘‘Everybody here? All right. 
The meeting will please come to order.” 
And thus the trial began. 

It is not my intention to describe here 
the details of that particular trial, but only 
its method of procedure. It was simple in 
the extreme. Both sides set forth their 
arguments in plain, blunt and often acri- 
monious speech. Followed a general capit- 
ulation of the argument. Then they 
voted. And in this particular instance, the 
issue being clean-cut, there was no shadow 
of compromise. Neither side gave an inch. 
The four labor representatives voted solidly 
one way, the four employers solidly the 
other. It was a deadlock. The impartial 
chairman must decide. He looked at me 
and grimaced. It meant a careful scrutiny 
of the evidence; probably a sleepless night. 

“I’m glad I’m not in your shoes,’’ I said 
as I shook hands with him. 

“Oh, this is not so bad!” he laughed. 
“But sometimes—phew! Talk about the 
ache of responsibility! That ache makes me 
walk the floor. For a while there was a 
lawyer who was the impartial chairman; 
but he had to give it up; he couldn’t stand 
the strain. One thing, though, he said it 
taught him: After being impartial chair- 
man of industrial disputes all law cases 
looked dead easy to him!”’ 

A few days later, meeting Mr. Smith 
once more, I ventured to inquire about the 
decision. He told me his verdict and then 
laughed. 

“Both sides hollered!’’ said he. ‘‘ Yes- 
terday I ran into one of the labor repre- 
sentatives on the street, and as soon as he 
saw me he began to cuss. ‘Smith,’ he 
barked out, ‘that was the rottenest de- 
cision of yours that ever came down the 
pike!’ And the funny part was that not an 
hour before one of the employers had rung 
me up and begun to raise Cain over the 
phone. ‘I don’t know why we pay you good 
money to hand down stuff like that!’ he 
raved. ‘It’s the unfairest decision this in- 
dustry has seen!’ And by that,’ con- 
cluded the impartial chairman, ‘‘I knew I’d 
handed down a pretty fair judgment—when 
both sides wanted my hide!”’ 

This particular form of collective bar- 
gaining, based on a trade agreement, with 
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a permanent impartial chairman ; 
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The firm employed about 
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The Petrified Truth 
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As a matter of fact, even with our labor 
representatives elected directly by the 
workers in the shop, what we actually get 
is not representative government, but a 
flourishing little dictatorship. 

“‘Here’s how it works—now see how ac- 
tuality puts theory on theskids: The work- 
ers elect their representatives to the trade 
council. Good! They elect them by secret 
ballot. Good! But one of them, an Italian, 
bosses all the rest. What he says goes. His 
name is Nuzola. Now, Nuzola’s a smart 
fellow. Lots of animal magnetism, and in 
a showdown not so short on brains. But 
that’s neither here nor there. The point is 
that in the trade meetings Nuzola swings 
the entire bunch; he’s the whole works; the 
other labor representatives follow him like 
sheep. He’s the dictator, and except for 
the looks of the thing, we might as well deal 
with him alone. Which fact nobody knows 
any better than Mr. Nuzola himself! 

“Do you see what I’m getting at? This 
business called democracy, when you get 
right down to hard, rock-bottom fact, is a 
rather peculiar thing; it’s like quicksilver; 
just when you think you’ve got it under 
your finger it slips and slithers right out 
from under your grasp; and when you look 
again, by Jove! it’s not democracy at all, 
but a rank little tyranny you’ve got on 
your hands. And that, as Mark Twain 
says, is the petrified truth.” 

These two examples of codperation and 
trade agreements, one in a strongly union- 
ized industry, the other in a nonunion plant, 
are fairly representative of what is going 
forward in a thousand separate instances 
in American industrial life today. It is an 
idea, a principle; and that principle has 
taken firm root and is establishing itself 
both in union and nonunion soil. None of 
the firms in which I found these trade 
agreements and labor representation could 
be called radical. Most of them had in- 
stalled ‘the system much as they would 
install new machinery or a new sales plan, 
and for the same reasons—to obtain an 
efficient, smooth-running business whole. 
They were simply proceeding on the mod- 
ern principle of codperation with their 
labor instead of the old principle of de- 
structive warfare. 


A Backward Glimpse 


It is worth while at this point to pause a 
moment and take a brief glimpse back- 
ward over the rough, turbulent stream of 
our industrial life in America; to note its 
early beginnings, its trend, and see how 
far we have progressed from those first 
strong, picturesque and violent pioneering 
times when every employer played a lone 
hand and was absolute monarch in his own 
concern, responsible only to his conscience 
and his God. 

In those early days, before big-scale in- 
dustry with its consolidation of power and 
interlocking financial directorates began to 
shape and channelize the course of the busi- 
ness stream, independent employers ran 
their shows pretty much to please them- 
selves. The leaders of that pioneer period 
were rampant individualists, and rampant 
individualism always connotes autocracy. 
So, in industry, we began with autocracy. 
The bulk of the power centered up in one 
man. That is bound to be true in a pioneer- 
ing, developing age. Men must have free- 
dom, scope, swing, in order to put over big 
enterprises. 

“A bunch of little czars,’’ a labor leader 
contemptuously dubbed these first empire 
builders. 

But such characterization falls far short 
of the truth. They were, indeed, a bunch 
of czars; not little czars but great ones, 
comparable to the first Cesar, to Hannibal, 
or to Alexander the Great—for their 
enemies were not mere human pygmies 
like themselves, or marching columns of 
vulnerable flesh, but stupendous, snow- 
pinnacled mountain ranges, raging torrents, 
incredible chasms and bleak frozen wastes 
inimical toman. They were czars of imagi- 
nation. 

“How far eastward shall we go?” a 
bunch of chainmen on the Nevada desert 
who were surveying for a transcontinental 
railroad telegraphed to their chief in Carson 


City. 
The laconic wire came back: “To the 
And then 


Atlantic Ocean, blast you! 
bridge it and go on!” 

And feats well-nigh as difficult as that 
were constantly being met and overcome 
by these hardy pioneers. Czars? Well, let 


it go at that. But czars with a broad vision 
and a constructive leadership that held 
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WEEPER - VAC 


e Ne by vacuum! Something new! This latest 

Sweeper-Vac feature adds immeasurably 

to the already numerous advantages offered by the 

remarkable two-in-one Sweeper-Vac. 

The VAC-MOP, our latest invention, is-a marvelous labor- 

saver. You can feel the bite and pull of the vacuum as it 
thoroughly cleans tile, linoleum and hardwood 
floors. While cleaning and polishing the floors the 
VAC-MOP is cleaning itself. No shaking it out. 
All dirt is sucked up into a non-spill dust bag. 


(an Be Used With No, Other Make 


HE astounding thing about this valuable, 

efficient and sanitary VAC-MOP is that it 
can be obtained absolutely without cost when you 
purchasean Electric Sweeper-Vac. You have always 
needed this two-in-one Sweeper-Vac. Now is the 
time to get it and with it this VAC-MOP abso- 
lutely free. 


Two cleaners in one at the price of only one. 
Therein lies the great advantage of owning this 
guaranteed and approved Electric Sweeper-Vac cleaner. Not 
only does it clean by the ideal combination of powerful suc- 
tion plus the gentle sweeping action of a correctly speeded 
motor-driven brush but by a simple move of “that lever’ it 
cleans also by powerful suction alone. This two-in-one feature 
hasmade the easy gliding, deep-cleaning, Electric Sweeper-Vac 
universally famous. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


The Sweeper-Vac time payment Plan makes it easy to own 
a Sweeper-Vac and Vac-Mop —at once! Phone your nearest 
dealer. He will gladly explain the matter of payments 
and will arrange a free home demonstration for you. 


“*A tribute to those lighting companies 
whose unceasing service makes elec- 
trical conveniences possible and 
whose unhampered development 
assures rapid growth to their support- 
ing communities.”’ 


ActiiNow!! 
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at 
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~ P ie: PNEUVAC CO 
this Coupon .-~ "reve: 
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TLC e nine ‘a With no obligation other than that which 


Worcester, Mass. 
T owe myself to know about this marvelous inven- 
ma tion, kindly send me descriptive literature of the 
- 


- Sweeper-Vac and Vac-Mop and also the name of your 
ae nearest dealer. 
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jie FLORSHEIM SHOE 


With all their refinement Florsheim Shoes 
are sturdy—enduring. Style is a part of 
them—not merely a surface finish. 
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The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 
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SCHOBLE HATS 
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neither class nor caste, and a stake that was 
nation-big. 

Iniquities, injustices there were bound 
to be under this autocratic régime. And the 
idea of codéperation, copartnership with 
labor was not yet hatched; it had not even 
pipped the shell. So the autocrats con- 
ceived themselves to be well within their 
rights and marching with their times. Hard 
on labor? Yes; but equally hard on their 
wives and their sons and their daughters, 
and equally hard on themselves. Perhaps 
the greatest injustice of all was that under 
such a system the workers themselves did 
not, in the very beginning of industry, 
learn those slow and painful lessons of 
self-government, self-discipline, and the 
imposing of checks and restraints upon the 
unbridled passions of the mob, which same 
slow and painful lessons are the very bul- 
warks of a democratic civilization. But 
there’s no use being too sniffy about our 
ancestors, either in industrial or in private 
life, since we cannot alter them, good or 
bad; and the main proposition after all is, 
things being as they are, where do we go 
from here? 


The Era of Consolidation 


Well, in business we went from the first 
period of isolation and the lone hand to the 
second period of organization—consolida- 
tion of great interests and large-scale in- 
dustry. Both capital and labor began to 
organize, to build up strong militant oli- 
garchies with centralized powers for pur- 
poses of offense and defense. Organized 
warfare—that was the dominant note of 
this second phase; each side fighting for 
power. Labor was tired of being under dog 
and had decided to be top dog for a while. 
It wanted justice, but it wanted a jolly 
sight more than bare justice. Who of us is 
content with that? It wanted all it could 
lay hands on and wring from capital by 
strategy and by war. So capital organized 
and labor counterorganized, and the idea 
behind both organizations was the same. 

“What do you fellows want anyhow?” 
snapped a badgered employer of the old 
régime to a labor leader. ‘If we give you 
an inch you grab an ell. You’re whole- 
hoggers, that’s what you are! You're try- 
ing to wipe us out.” 

“Sure we are!” grinned the labor man 
unabashed. ‘You said it, Mister Em- 
ployer. That’s just what we’re out to do.” 

Now, there were certain indubitable 
rights on both sides; but the idea of get- 
ting together on the common ground of 
these rights and of working the problem 
out with their heads instead of with brute 
force did not seem to appeal. Neither side 
wanted arbitration or the rule of drab rea- 
son, for they were not yet fed up with war; 
and so war it continued to be. They met 
strategy with strategy, chicane with chi- 
cane, and there were bribery and corruption 
and buying and selling in both camps. At 
first the employers had more dollars, and 
dollars are the sinews of war. So the labor 
organizations got busy and provided them- 
selves with the same; they levied stiff as- 
sessments, started war chests and cannily 
invested their cash—which, in some cases, 
ran up into millions—in the very corpora- 
tions which they were fighting tooth and 
nail to destroy. In the year 1921 they ex- 
pended not far from $10,000,000 for strikes 
alone. 

In the meantime, where was the working- 
man in this stern conflict between two oli- 
garchies, each sparing no pains to win? Like 
the grain of wheat between the upper 
and nether millstones, he caught it both 
ways. For the necessities of life forced him 
into industry, and the unions snatched him 
out on strike. He caught it both coming 
and going, and between his two masters he 
had neither money nor peace, and precious 
little say as to how the war should be 
waged. That was big-league stuff, en- 
gineered by the guys higher up. 

“‘See here,’’ says the big fellow the world 
over to the little fellow snared in the net of 
life, ‘‘I’ll fight your battles for you; leave 
it tome; but you got to put up the jack.” 

“Fair enough!”’ says the little fellow, 
and so he puts up the jack, and then sticks 
around for results. 

And sooner or later he makes the grievous 
discovery that they are not fighting for his 
rights at all but to satisfy their own private 
passions and greeds—for power, vain- 
glory, or for primeval lust of battle itself, 
the ancient desire to raise hell. And when 
the little fellow gets this thoroughly bat- 
tered into his skull rebellions begin to arise 
and governments to fall. 
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So it was with some of the oligare} 
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method or system or device by n 
which brain worker and hand work 
man and plant manager, director 
partment head, master and man, al 
together under the same roof, mig 
in peace and harmony, with certaj 
and agreements, and not be forey 
at each other’s throats. For the 
under the destructive régime wai 
ing—appalling on both sides, 7 
idea of codperation sprouted—spr 
both sides at about the same time, 
from the same root—the desi 
Forward-looking employers, ani 
ent, constructive-minded unio 
union groups began to get to; 
began by discussing and ended 
up agreements binding on bot 
was the installation of law and o 
the industry itself, thesubstituti 
for brute force. ; 

This is evolution; evolution fron} 
not imposed from without. 

Rock-Ribbed Oppon 

Of this idea of codperation it 
said that it came and saw and ec 
all in a single night; both sides 
straightway fall down in adoratio! 
fore a splendid vision of peace. Bi 
a few, turned it over dubiously, 
away, then returned to it again a 
“Well, we can’t be worse off than 
now; let’s try the darn thing out.” 
as tentative as that. 

Emerson says that one of the m¢ 
ful things in the world is the peneti 
a new idea to the brain. The idea | 
eration as a practical substitute { 
warfare was substantially a new ic 
it is not astonishing that in bott 
there were boneheads whose skulls! 
thick to penetrate. Certain rock-ril 
actionary employers of the old-tim: 
of thought were scandalized to th’ 
rowbones at the bare idea of work: 
ing any rights. Certain equally roel! 
and reactionary labor unions, bi 
brought up on the claptrap of cli 
sciousness and like catchwords, st 
only to bring the employer to his} 
knees and force him to feed out | 
hands. They admitted no rights to 
nor yet to labor outside their ranks 
hard little oligarchies. No demo 
vision there. In addition, there W 
tain red organizations which were) 
bust up all capital and the whol) 
régime. They also still hung on to } 
of violence, direct action, brute fo! 

All these factions—reactionary | 
ers, oligarchic labor unions and red 
ists—were bucking the selfsame id 
idea of representative government! 
to industry as it has already been 
to politics for over a hundred years. 
bedfellows! Industrially, they rart 
socially, they trained with far ¢ 
gangs; but intellectually, in their 
ousnegs to ideas, they were bl 
whole-hoggers, every one. Profitee!! 
hardshell union zealot, each was} 
the selfsame thing—the earth with) 
around it for his own crowd, and t} 
take the rest. — 

But between these reactionary #) 
lutionary extremists, a big, Soue 
minded group of employers and 
began to get together on a cons 
basis, agreeing to submit their dif 
to representative boards compose | 
ers chosen by either side. There 1s 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Room designed by Frederick L, Ackerman, Architect, New York 
Furnishings by Carl Heck, Decorator, New York 


Why tolerate cracking, brittle plaster? 


YY UPSONIZING you can have walls and ceilings of 
enduring charm that can never crack or fall. 


Nearly every home—probably your own—has one 
or more rooms that are a source of embarrassment be- 
cause of their appearance. For plaster inevitably cracks 
or falls! It can never be patched satisfactorily. 

In a few days you can easily transform such a room—just as the 


beautiful colonial room pictured here has been transformed—by 
having your carpenter apply Upson Board right over the old plaster. 


Upson Board is the nearest-perfect wall and ceiling material for 
every kind of building, new or old. It has the enviable record of less 
than one complaint to every 5,000,000 feet sold and used. 


Although fittingly used in the finest of homes, as well as the mod- 


est cottage, it is not expensive. For about $9, east of the Rockies, you 
can buy enough 7%’ Upson Board—stronger, harder and stiffer than 
the ordinary board—for the ceiling of a 12’ by 16’ room. For only $2 
more, you can have Extra Thick—Extra Strong Upson Board (14’’) 
which gives even greater strength and durability. These prices do not 
include labor—nor the trim which may be varied to meet your ideas. 


Upson Board is different! It is neither brittle nor absorbent like 
some boards—thus it reduces waste in handling and saves $5 to $15 per 
room in painting. 

Applied with Upson Fasteners, Upson Board is the only board 
held securely in place from the back. Disfiguring nail holes are elim- 
inated. The use of Fasteners, too, usually cuts the cost of applying 
Upson Board in half. 

Write for portfolio of Upsonized interiors and finished samples 
of Upson Board or Upson-Fiber-Tile. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


ae room below with the same room— Fiber Board Authorities 


aown above—after ceiling and walls 
ave been Upsonized and decorated in 
armony with the furnishings. 


TiFY UPSON t 


Sd ta 


320 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 


Upson-Fiber-Tile makes snow-white, 
sanitary bathroom and kitchen walls. 
It looks like expensive ceramic tile, but 
costs only one-tenth as much. 
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“What Do 
You Eat?’ 


HAT is one of the first questions 


the doctor always asks. For 
what you eat has much to do with 
how you feel. And medical science 
in recent years is attaching greater 
importance to proper foods. 


Among the simple vegetable foods 
which have now been found 
to have great value as natural con- 
ditioners and regulators is an old 
favorite with millions—sauerkraut. 


Everyone has always known how 
good sauerkraut is, but few have 
known the good it does. Although 
those nations with which it has 
always been an important food have 
long been known for their health 
and long life. 


Science has now found that sauer- 
kraut is rich in lactic ferments. And 
lactic ferments are among the most 
valuable of intestinal cleansers and 
disinfectants. They free the intes- 
tinal tract of the harmful germs 
which so often cause disease. They 
restore normal functioning. 


And with intestinal cleanliness and normal 
functioning come increased appetite, rest- 
ful sleep and marked improvement in 
general health. Many physicians are now 
advising sauerkraut as an article of diet 
in such ailments as diabetes and serious 
digestive disturbances. 


All these interesting truths about the value 
of sauerkraut as a natural conditioner and 
regulator are interestingly told in detail 
in the free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food.” It contains also new and 
tested recipes. Mail the coupon for your 
copy now. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 
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! The National Kraut Packers’ Association. 
| Clyde, Ohio. 


| Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
| kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
dramatic about self-discipline; whereas re- 
volt, violence, bloodshed are gratifying to 
our lusts—to the jungle beast in us all. So 
the third period, the constructive, codpera- 
tive period, which we have but recently 
entered upon, slowly, tentatively, with 
much groping and doubt, has not attached 
to it the same passionate, spectacular inter- 
est as have the two more turbulent periods 
of autocracy and organized destructive 
warfare. 

Who would go to see a dull civil suit when 
he could run to witness a lively little street 
riot with a hail of bullets and bricks and 
stones, and maybe Bill Jones shot dead in 
his tracks, and Mrs. Bill down on her knees 
by the crumpled corpse, screaming curses 
at the murderer of her man? One’s blind 
red passion; the other’s cool-headed sense; 
and the only thing to be said in favor of the 
latter dull method is that it works, whereas 
the picturesque one won’t. 

But the dawn of a perfect day in in- 
dustry did not come up like thunder—not 
by a long shot. It is not even yet sunup in 
the new régime. By a conservative esti- 
mate it’s somewhere around five A.M., a 
clear but chilly twilight, with about equal 
prospects of sunshine, snow or blowing the 
hair off your head. But one thing we do 
know: Trade agreements and arbitration 
are here to stay. The first one was made 
in 1865, between the iron puddlers and the 
associated iron manufacturers. Then, in 
1869 came along the coal miners, with the 
railroads close behind. Now, thirty-two 
states have arbitration laws, and there are 
five Federal acts for the settlement of labor 
disputes. But laws are merely solidified 
public opinion, and I’m showing you public 
opinion in the making—a little cross section 
of the row from the inside. Employers did 
not turn into plaster saints overnight; nor 
the workers either. 


The Suggestion Box 


Little by little the employers started to 
bind their employes to them, to yield con- 
cessions, to make it worth their while to 
stick with the plant. And first of all these 
activities took the form of welfare work. 
There were sports, dances, needlework and 
millinery for the girls, and trade schools for 
the boys. The bitter-enders and die-hards 
in the labor unions gave the ha-ha to this 
sissy movement. But the idea, at bottom, 
was sound. It meant arousing the interest 
of the workers, leading them along the easy 
lower trails of culture and self-discipline. 

What is welfare work anyhow? The 
radicals will sneeringly tell you that it is a 
sop flung to slaves. But the trouble with 
most of their definitions is that they are 
dictated by their passions instead of by 
their heads. A bulletin of the United States 
Labor Department soberly defines it as 
“anything for the comfort and improve- 
ment, intellectual or social, of the employes, 
over and above the wages paid, which is 
not a necessity of the industry nor required 
by law.”’ 

For a while this idea of welfare work bit 
deep into the employers’ minds; it seemed 
the way out of the wilderness into the prom- 
ised land. So they went at it hammer and 
tongs. 

I visited several of these plants that have 
installed elaborate welfare schemes. A 
glimpse of one such system may serve for 
all. This particular sample is in a company 
which employs 18,000 workers in the field 
and home plant. Here we find schools—cul- 
tural and trade classes; health courses, with 
doctors, nurses, free dental treatment, hos- 
pitals, and rest and vacation camps; free 
libraries and free restaurants; bonuses, 
insurance and profit-sharing schemes. In 
its last yearly report the company gives as 
a reason for the expenditure of these vast 
sums: ‘‘The company has always felt that 
the amount expended is a justifiable expen- 
diture, and that it brings large results in 
increased efficiency, permanency and loy- 
alty.? ; 

It was an easy step from these welfare 
schemes to collective bargaining, trade 
councils and arbitration set up inside the 
industry itself between employers and em- 
ployes without using the unions as a go- 
between. And this went on apace until 
the war, when everything slackened off— 
inside of industry and out. It need hardly 
be said that not all welfare schemes, or 
profit-sharing and labor-representative 
systems set up inside plants are equally val- 
uable. Some are pure fads; some are senti- 
mental or experimental. In not a few cases 
they are sheer flimflam and bunk, installed 
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by insincere employers who covet the name 
of being liberal without actually giving way 
one inch on their hidebound autocracy. 
One such hard-boiled old-timer was be- 
moaning to a factory inspector, who told 
me the tale, the ingratitude of the workers 
and their inability to appreciate what was 
done for them. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I even installed 
a suggestion box! The workers were to put 
in any suggestions they liked. It was to be 
anonymous, in order to make them abso- 
lutely frank and free. Well, I called them 
together, made them a speech, told them 
my profoundest desire was for their happi- 
ness and welfare—and then I awaited 
events. When I opened that suggestion box 
at the end of the first week I assure you it 
was with an actual thrill of the heart. I 
expected something big, something—er— 
fine—extra special, you know. But ae, 

He broke off, wagged a solemn head and 
heaved a deep, gusty sigh. 

“Go on,” urged the woman inspector. 
“What were some of the suggestions?” 

“None that I could use at all.” 

“But—please! Give me an example.” 

“Well, as I said, I opened that box with 
an actual thrill, and right off I got a nasty 
shock.” 

““What did the suggestion say?”’ 

He gazed at her with heavy solemnity. 

“Tt said ‘Go to hell!’”’ 

The inspector suppressed a smile. 

“Well, of course, you couldn’t be ex- 
pected to use that particular suggestion. 
But how about the others?” 

“Every bit as bad.” 

“But specify!” 

“Why, they all had to do with wages or 
working conditions or hours; things that 
couldn’t be changed. I tell you, it’s no use 
doing things for some folks.” 

The flippant worker who had written as 
his suggestion “‘Go to hell!’”’ had sized up 
his man about right—and there are a lot of 
such whited sepulchers going about. Hon- 
esty, integrity of purpose, the intention to 
play fair and square—these are the prime 
requisites in dealing with mankind; and 
no substitutes, no matter how fair seeming, 
can take their place. The underlying prin- 
ciple of welfare work—to draw together the 
various elements of an organization and by 
closer contacts to promote harmony and 
understanding—is based on sound psychol- 
ogy; but no such schemes can ever be sub- 
stituted for justice and fair, open treatment 
between labor and capital in the funda- 
mental relationships of hours, wages, condi- 
tions of work and the absolute right of the 
worker to be consulted in matters touching 
his job. It is, moreover, these whole-hog 
profiteering employers, who, in order to 
cover up their greed, erect a false fagade of 
welfare work, that have brought the entire 
system into bad odor, the effect of which is 
that a large group of employers will not 
touch it with a ten-foot pole. Asked why, 
they reply bluntly “It stinks.’”’ For which, 
of course, not the idea itself but its rank 
abuse is to blame. 


Purpose of Welfare Work 


In my visits to the various plants I asked 
the directors what was the object of all this 
extensive welfare work. The replies re- 
vealed the man. One vice president said 
that it was to humanize industry. Phew! 
Just exactly what did he mean by that? 
My own private notion was that the chief 
trouble with industry was that it was too 
human already to suit some folks; that it 
had too much of the violent old-Adam apple 
juice fermenting in its blood; and that what 
society was trying to do was to tame it, de- 
nature it, get it down to a Volstead basis 
and extract its primitive kick. 

Another plant manager said frankly it 
was to combat the labor unions and cut 
down his labor turnover. He added, more- 
over, that it worked. Still another said he 
believed in codperation. Nobody, he de- 
clared, who knew anything about the inside 
of a big business could draw a dead line and 
say: ‘On this side of the line are the real 
guys who keep the works going; on the 
other side are the dead beats and parasites 
who live upon our backs.”’ For a business, 
he said,- was like a live organism. Auto- 
matically it sloughed off inefficiency, dead 
matter, waste, whether that waste was poor 
officials or poor clerks or poor factory 
hands. If it didn’t it presently ceased 
being a live organism and became a dead 
one; it financially passed on. So business 
ejected dead beats and deadheads, whether 
bigwigs or factory hands; it fired the little 
fellows more or less openly and the big 
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fellow more or less sub rosa so as n 
his vanity; but the result was al] 
Coéperation, he went on to 
I need not tell you it was a chem 
ing here—was the underlying p 
business, just as it was the under!: 
ciple of matter, of all creative life, 
had to fuse—often hard, cont 
explosive elements—before you 
where. And so, for himself, an 
system, any trade agreement 
unions or out, which fused the y 
ments in a plant into a harmonic 
was functioning along the right li 
was for it strong. Representatio 
in industry? Certainly! Gon 
government and binding agre 
people selecting their own mem} 
in trade councils and committees 
exactly with the whole spirit | 
Saxon history. Thus the coats 
Two questions arise as to ti 
business of democracy. First, how 
people really want to rule themsel 
secondly, how much mass capa 
have for the task. In polities ; 
dustry I found the men nearest 
extremely cynical of the abilit 
masses to rule themselves. __ 
“We just can’t get ’em out toy 
a politician. ‘A few stay up lat. 
mapping out schemes and plar 
stick on the job. And presently 
are calling these few bosses and 
for a new deal.” Y 


A Big Problem 


The testimony of a union man 
the same line. Leaders, said he, 
carefully picked for leadership 
and more or less guarded from n 
tion and mass fluctuation of 

“Give them a fight, a special ca 
he, ‘and we can get them out. 
routine business—well, the tr 


rest ratify.” q 
“What is your biggest pi 
asked a certain labor represen 
trade council who had not been él 
designated by his union to repr 
workers in collective bargaining. 
He answered like a shot: “To 
men from breaking their agr 
going out on strike. That wo 
everything we're trying right nov 
But when a man’s got a grievance 
to rip things up. To submit his 
then stand by the verdict, even 1 
verdict goes against him—well, tl 
gets his goat. And the redder tl 
the members, the more goat f 
natures to get. We've simply : 
slow.” ' 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, governor 
sylvania, said to me last year, col 
on the hot primary contest in t 
“Do you know what was in my € 
the most significant feature of 
fight? It was that, despite the 
it was one of the most bitterly 
primary elections in the histo 
state, with the widest publicity 
election returns showed that on 
voters did not even go to the po 
Apathy, indifference, yelling fc 
fect harvest, but refusing to t 
the humdrum business of plowin, 
ing the seed—that seems about 
the sentiment of the masses, higl 
according to leaders in busines 
and labor organizations. Here | 
theory and the fact conflict. Wh 
to do? Abolish the direct prima! 
ernment, or the direct voting b 
in industry for the leaders | 
By no means. The designation of 
political conventions or by an is 
in labor unions is a bad thing; ba 
it blocks the way to self-educatio 
discipline, which are the key | 
democracy itself. a | 
“Mankind,” said the impart 


government imposed upon then 
outside.” F 

True. Ig 
that the big job, both in govern 
in industry, today is to get ! 
themselves interested, to mi th 
that privilege and obligation 
aspects of one and the-same! 
the way of self-education ands 
as the chemist remarked, is @ 
grade. 


with speech. If he said any- 
this evening it would mean a 
ery for Linda. He couldn’t risk 
e merely muttered ‘‘ Darn this 
,’ and ignored the issue. 
(Linda press it. She was intent 
| into silky smoothness her thick 
Presently this was done, and 
{yith a wide pink ribbon, making 
lke a very little girl indeed. 
g at her with the abject ten- 
eh the sight of her like this 
uced in him, was curiously con- 
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he fumbled for the phrase—‘‘a 
organization.” 

yas; there was what he lacked, 
la—a satisfactory organization. 
into a delicious drowsiness, he 
\‘mself that he must quietly, se- 
sensibly talk to Linde about 


ce, however, to talk things over, 
seriously and sensibly, did not 

They seemed to live in such a 
{In the mornings they scram- 
ih dressing and breakfast; and 


y sort of order before Linda 
ie clock and announced with a 
f{ dismay, ‘Oh, I’ll have to fly! 


0 to bed at once—as sometimes 
she seemed infected with a mad 
‘sh out to the movies, or to see 
| bunch, or to have some of the 
see them. They didn’t save a 
‘couldn’t. 
_ks to and from the office Roddy 
e time for thought. Striding 
gh the slush and slop of mid- 
would wonder confusedly why 
«nsatisfactory. 
am,” he told himself time and 
ried to the best girl in the world, 
he a nice little flat, and I’ve got 
land the chance of the manager- 
(yet we don’t seem to get much 
?sallrush and scurry, rush and 


rd to him that he had been much 
ted and had p-ssessed a van- 
pry desirable quality of content 
is abachelor; but this was her- 
fism, and he put the thought 
(him violently. 

' the doubt faintly persisted. 
« were first married he had not 
Was so strange and wonderful 
da with him; to see her in her 
ie, with her mop of curls in de- 
jirder to hear the scuffle of her 
| with the roses on the toes; to 
te endlessly about what they 
for the flat, and then shop with 
/a blissful Saturday afternoons; 
‘Ives, put up curtains, shift fur- 
‘imperious bidding. But now 
s furnished, the shelves built, 
But they didn’t 
any more settled. Why was it? 
donly talk it all out with Linda! 
aded him when he tried this; 
with a joke and a kiss; some- 
an impatience that was almost 
© wondered sometimes if she 


}2n went out to the kitchen and 
toffee and a heaping plateful of 
d fat rings, at sight of which 
2a shout of joy. 

juts!” he cried. “‘My first, last 
‘name; also my two best nick- 
| . I’m the original Dough- 
You made ’em yourself, Cath- 


said Cathleen, beaming. “Fried 
| pattery grease and sugared ’em 


‘in boarding houses and restau- 


ed, a little confused. 
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“Oh, go on; don’t mind us,” said Linda. 
“‘T don’t care for your rude aspersions. I 
could make just as good doughnuts as 
Cathleen if I had the time.” 

“‘Of course you could,’”’ said Cathleen. 
“But a girl who’s going to office simply 
can’t keep house; I mean, really keep 
house. I tried it—I know. It’s doing two 
jobs at once.” 

“T don’t care,” said Linda willfully, 
munching her doughnut. “I want my own 
money. My goodness, when I remember 
what my mother had to put up. with to get 
two cents for a postage stamp out of dad, 
and how she had to pinch and scrimp and 
cheat—oh, I’d never give up my job!” 

“Now, look here, Linda,’’ brokein Roddy, 
“don’t you make me out anything like 
your dad. He was your father, all right, 
and I don’t want to say anything about 
him; but he was not a good egg in any 
sense of the word, if you get what I mean. 
Do you think I’d niggle with you about 
postage stamps, or anything else?”’ 

“But it’s the idea. I don’t want to take 
your money, Roddy. I want my own. I 
want to be able to buy a pair of silk stock- 
ings and throw away my old ones when 
they’ve got a run in ’em; and I want to 
pay twenty dollars for a hat instead of 
ak ninety-five, and to get me a fur coat, 
an ” 

“Yes, but look here,’”’ broke in Rufus the 
untactful; “‘that isn’t being married—or 
having a home. You might just as well be 
living with Roddy and not married.” 

“Hi, Rufe, hold on!”’ broke in Roddy 
hastily at the sight of scarlet flags of anger 
flying in Linda’s cheeks. 

“T mean it,’’ said Rufus. “A man wants 
a place he can come to for comfort and 
sympathy and understanding and home 
cooking—don’t you discount that.’ One of 
these days Roddy’ll be vamped away from 
you, Linda, by some little domestic creature 
who can make doughnuts. Gee, I’m a dub 
at talking; but I think you two make the 
greatest mistake. Roddy ought to put his 
foot down.” 

Linda got up, furious. 

“Hire a hall, Rufus. Woman’s place is 
in the home, and all that. Much obliged 
for your kind words of warning, but Roddy 
and I are quite competent to manage our 
own affairs without your butting in.” 

“Now, Linda, don’t get sore,’’ begged 
Cathleen. “‘Why pay attention to Rufus? 
You know he hasn’t any sense.” 

She gave her husband a twinkle of com- 
prehension and rebuke. 

“He needn’t be rude,” said Linda. ‘He 
needn’t deliberately insult people in his 
own house.” 

“T didn’t insult you,” said Rufus dog- 
gedly, ‘‘unless common sense insults you. 
You can take it or leave it.” 

“We'll leave it, thank you,” said Linda. 
“Good night, Cathleen. I’m sorry to 
break up the nice party. Are you coming, 
Roddy?” 

“Yes, I’m coming,” said Roddy drearily. 

“Oh, don’t go away like this,” protested 
Cathleen, distressed. ‘‘Pleasedon’t. Why, 
Linda, you’ve always been my closest 
friend, and Rufus thinks the world and all 
of both of you. Please a 

Linda stalked out silently, and Roddy, 
after a moment’s hesitation, followed her. 

“There now, you’ve done it,” said Cath- 
leen to Rufus. “‘Linda’ll never forgive you. 
Why did you, Rufe? Why did you?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rufus. “I didn’t 
mean to stir up such a mess, but she made 
me so irritated with her silk stockings and 
her fur coat, and poor old Roddy so de- 
lighted with something decent to eat. He 
ought to beat her, silly little nut! If she 
had but half thesense you’ ve got, Cath di 

“Oh, well,’ said Cathleen, laughing, 
“you can’t expect that. But I do hope 
she’ll come round. I’d miss them awfully 
if they stayed mad.” 

Roddy and Linda had returned home in 
silence; but once inside, Linda’s wrath 
burst. 

“‘T don’t know why you sat there and let 
Rufe say things like that about me—and 
about you too. He and Cathleen think 
they know it all; but he doesn’t care how 
she looks so long as he has good meals. 
She hasn’t had a new dress for six months— 
give you my word. And that old thing she 
had on tonight! Well, if it isn’t a relic, 
I ask you.” 

“But they’re happy,”’ said Roddy, trying 
to puzzle it out. 
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Linda flared higher than before. 

“Oh, yes, they’re happy, because she 
gave up her own life and her own inde- 
pendence and knuckled down to Rufus’ 
every whim and fancy. They’re happy 
because she pretends not to mind being a 
cook and a drudge. If you wanted to 
marry a nice domestic creature, you should 
have got somebody else than me, I tell you 
right now. I don’t intend to submerge my 
personality and—and lose my identity— 
and my economic independence. Marriage 
isn’t slavery to me.” 

Roddy sighed andstiffened; then laughed. 

“Why, you funny little thing!” he said. 
“What are you slanging me for? I’m not 
old Simon Legree, I guess.” 

“You needn’t try to coax me round,” 
pursued Linda darkly. ‘‘Look here, Roddy, 
would you rather have somebody else— 
somebody who’d cook and keep house, and 
not go to business, and keep your buttons 
sewed on, and have dinner for you when 
you got home? Would you rather have 
that kind of a wife than me? Would you? 
You’ve got to tell me!” 

Roddy’s arms came round her. 

‘Honey, I’d be an awful liar if I said 
I didn’t want you to quit going to business 
and be rested up and not nervous and tired 
all the time like you are now. It’s a double 
job, as Cathleen said; and a double job’s 
too much for anybody. And I’m awfully 
sick of eating at hasheries. All the same, 
whatever you do, you’re the one and only 
for me. Me and you, Linda, always!” 

“Oh, Roddy, you’re such a darling!” 
This was the Linda of old, loving and gen- 
tle. ‘‘I suppose it’s wicked of me to want 
nice frocks and silk underwear and things 
like that, but I can’t help it. And you 
know you can’t afford to buy them for me. 
And I couldn’t help loving you and wanting 
to marry you. And Rufus Crisp’s a perfect 
pig, and I’ll never forgive him—never, 
never! Let them live the way they want 
to, and we’ll manage our own lives; don’t 
you say so?” 

There seemed to be nothing to do but 
assent; but next morning, on his way to 
work, Roddy was cognizant that Linda’s 
“we’’ meant Linda alone, and did not in- 
clude his wishes or preferences at all. It 
did not seem—he could not make it seem— 
quite fair. ‘‘Hang it all, even a married 
man has some rights,’’ ran the tenor of his 
reflections. Everything depended now on 
this managership of the store. If he got 
that he’d be in a position to talk turkey to 
Linda. He’d be, he thought, with a wry 
little smile, in a position of economic inde- 
pendence himself. It would be decided.any 
day now. 

He was at the store before Mills—he al- 
ways was. There was plenty to do; a 
line of new goods had come in late the eve- 
ning before, and must be unpacked, marked 
and placed. Moreover, it was Roddy’s 
turn to dress the windows. This time he 
intended to have them all blue. A funny 
thing about blue—it drew and held the 
eyes a great deal more imperatively than 
red or yellow. Blue—deep, entrancing, 
fascinating blue! He would put one of the 
blue dressing gowns at the side; and then 
there were some excellent-value blue-striped 
madras shirts—he’d set them off with one 
silk shirt in solid color. Blue-bordered 
handkerchiefs, blue ties, figured smartly in 
gold, to give a fillip of contrast—and there 
you are. With a cry of joy he fell upon 
some dark-blue socks, silk and wool, feather- 
weight, with delicate clocks of black. 

While he worked he sought for ideas of 
what he would do when manager. An 
amusing little window bulletin perhaps, 
friendly and inviting, about styles and 
prices and materials. And one thing he 
would do: He’d start a modest renova- 
tion department—shirt cuffs turned, ties 
steamed and pressed, buttons sewed on. 

“‘T’d be its best patron,”’ he told himself 
a bit ruefully. Linda never seemed to have 
time to do any mending. 

Talbot and Mills came in together. 

“‘Here’s the early bird,’”’ said Talbot 
jovially. ‘‘Going to have a blue window, 
eh? That’s nice. I like blue, and so do the 
women. We'll have every dame for blocks 
buying a new tie for friend husband.” 

Roddy went on with his work, whistling 
“‘Don’t buy me posies when it’s shoeses 
that I need.”’ One of his window bulletins 
would be: ‘‘Do you belong to the Black 
Silk Knitted Tie Club? It’s a fine club for 
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Continued from Page 147) 
ys, and you can buy your emblems 
* Would that be too cryptic, he won- 


time two weeks,’’ went on Talbot 
ly, “I’ll be marking goods for the 
y day of my own store. It’s a grand 
ious feeling, boys. I’ve worked 
»d for it fifteen years, and now I’m 
‘) get it. Couldn’t have done it 
| the missus. She’s been a regular 
} tell you the girl a man marries can 
|» break him. You ought to get 
¢ Mills.” 


/—any responsibility, and in the 
ty he lost his head completely. 

7 shrewdly considered him as he 
with the window. He could hear 
Jotesting to Talbot: “I didn’t put 
/yxes of underwear there. I never 
ey were there.” 

¢ put them there yourself last week; 

1,” Talbot told him good-naturedly. 
| knew you’d forget them. I think 
"etter on the high shelves myself.”’ 
¢ Ido too,” agreed Mills, and began 
inge the stock at once. 

+ was silent, but he had long ago 
» his mind that when Talbot was 
hi take down every bit of the under- 

ck and put it back of the farthest 
and devote that counter solely to 
| 
;doesn’t want to buy his lingerie 
U beside a lady buying scarfs, Roddy 
ypined. It was embarrassing. But 

e’d never been able to convince 
if the finer nuances in placing stock, 
3oon, oh, so soon, it all would be 
Q 


| 


Then it wouldn’t be so obtrusive. 


1orning run of customers put an 
».eculation and plan. He was busy 
gnan who wanted a blue-silk shirt 
hone in the window, but demurred 
ice, when Talbot was called to the 
ye. After Roddy’s customer had 
4ith the shirt—Talbot beckoned 
se, 

d re to go over to the head office and 
nce,”” he whispered. ‘‘He wants to 
b> Go right along; I said you 
} 


d’ seized his hat and coat and made 
uvay on the run. This was the pre- 
i) interview with the head of per- 
| All the way over he thought 
uy of his record and what he would 
aat had Talbot reported of him? 
t7as very genial, very friendly; but 
(2 cool way of sizing a fellow up. 
at was part of his job. His heart 
||, but he tried to seem cool and 
id gave his name to the office boy 
i ntly. 
2 2neral offices were plain and busi- 
k but the names on the glass doors 
jpddy; awed him, but fired him. 
a of the firm had himself started as 
san. Why shouldn’t Roddy have a 
office at headquarters, and a say 
2 imning of the shop some day too? 
ém at all. 
. take was elderly, kind and not at 
1ying. He said not a word to Roddy 
3 sales, his methods, his ideas; but 
k. him a number of personal ques- 


(re twenty-five, I believe—just the 
ln I came to the-city. How long 
yi been here?”’ 

1 admitted five years’ residence 
We a working, three of them with 

rican Haberdashery Company. 

t is a lively town; takes a good bit 
1y to see the sights,’ smiled Mr. 
“But it’s good to save a little 
3), rainy day. Don’t you think so?” 
, Roddy thought so emphatically. 
1) question from Mr. Drake brought 
I truth—that all his savings had 
t buy furniture for his flat, and that 
marriage he had not been able to 
<e anything. The rent of the flat 
tioned too. Mr. Drake considered 


(sekeeping’s high; everything’s gone 
/Mrs. Drake complains about the 
ills continually.” 
lon’t keep house,” blurted Roddy. 
€—my wife—well, she’s got a job 
; keeper in the Peffer Toy Com- 


“he shut his lips. He wasn’t going 
»w Linda had made their marriage 
lal on keeping up her work, and he 
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wasn’t going to tell how often he had 
begged her to quit it. It wouldn’t be 
loyal. It wouldn’t be fair. 

Mr. Drake asked more questions. He 
didn’t seem quite to understand why, if 
Linda was working, the Bryants couldn’t 
save something; and Roddy wouldn’t tell 
him that Linda spent all her own money 
on herself, clothes and trinkets and bits of 
jewelry that she loved. It might seem 
queer to Mr. Drake; it might make him 
think less of Linda. 

At last Mr. Drake summed up, crisply 
and curtly: “As you know, Talbot’s leay- 
ing us, and we must have a new manager 
for Number Seventeen. Your record in the 
store is excellent enough on the surface, 
Bryant, but it isn’t alone on their store rec- 
ords that our managers are selected. I’ll 
speak to you frankly. You saved until you 
were married; then you spent all you had 
on furniture, a sum far exceeding what you 
actually needed. You live in a flat the 
rent of which keeps you poor. You have 
no home life; you take your meals out— 
always an expensive thing to do. And 
your wife works. In spite of all the new- 
fangled ideas about women and their eco- 
nomic position, I do not like to see a young 
married woman at work. It goes far be- 
yond mere surface appearances, Bryant; 
it is racial disintegration. It means that 
there is no normal family life; that there 
are no children. A man who acquiesces in 
such an arrangement is either a fool or the 
sort who doesn’t mind letting a woman 
help support him. I’m sorry, Bryant. 
You’ve lost the managership. I’m telling 
you now so that there’ll be no uncertainty— 
and no uncertainty why.” 

He got up and held out his hand. Roddy 
got up too. For a wild moment it occurred 
to him that if he made a clean breast of it, 
if he told this man that it was not his wish, 
indeed, but against it that Linda continued 
working; that she was incapable of seeing 
the situation straight because she had been 
so warped by her childhood experiences 
with a mean and stingy father—the words 
died on his lips. It occurred to him that 
Mr. Drake’s opinion of him would not be 
improved if he confessed himself a man 
who let his wife’s prejudices rule him, who 
would not stand up for the thing he knew 
was right and honest and decent. How 
could he explain adequately about Linda 
without making her seem quite different 
from what she really was? No, in all fair- 
ness to her he must not try it. 

Depression rode on his shoulders on the 
way back to the store; depression such as 
he had never known in all his young life. 
It was not alone that he had missed the 
managership—that was bad enough. But 
there was the unalterable reason for it. 
Linda could be so obstinate, so unreason- 
able. Hard words, both of them, but true. 
She wouldn’t change. But what would she 
say when he told her? For the first time 
he saw how fatally our affections can 
tangle and trap us, and how great is their 
power to make the right thing incredibly 
hard to do, even unattainable. It was a 
bleak prospect, every way he turned; and 
being young, he had no philosophy to 
soften it. 

It was a long way back to the store, and 
it was hard to meet Talbot’s questioning 
eyes. Roddy couldn’t tell him, but he 


» managed to shake his head in negation. 


The older man’s amazement was a com- 
pliment, but it didn’t help. It was clear 
that he had expected Roddy to return with 
flags flying and the réle of manager-to-be 
written all over him. 

When Mills went to lunch Talbot asked 
point-blank, ‘‘Why didn’t you get it?” 

Again Roddy was between the devil of 
telling the truth and the deep sea of seem- 
ing disloyal to Linda. 

“He thought I wasn’t thrifty enough,” 
he managed at last with a wry smile. 

“Well, for Pete’s sake! Not thrifty 
enough! What do they want—a young 
Russell Sage? And after the way I’d 
cracked you up to them! It means a new 
man over here. They’re not going to give 
it to Mills; Mr. Drake told me so.” 

Roddy felt a throb of comfort at that, 
though he owned to himself that he ought 
to be ashamed of it. Mills was an awfully 
good sort, but Roddy would have hated to 
have him as boss. It wouldn’t be so hard 
with a new man, though it would be hard 
enough. His evident distress and disap- 
pointment checked any further probing by 
Talbot, for which relief Roddy was grate- 
ful. And an unusual rush of custom in 
the afternoon saved him from too many 
gloomy thoughts. 
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When time came to close the store, how- 
ever, he lingered, manufacturing small pot- 
tering chores. He did not want to face 
Linda. He simply didn’t know what he 
was going to say. He wanted to tell her 
so that she wouldn’t know the real reason, 
but he knew that he couldn’t evade or 
elude her, once she made up her mind to 
know the truth. He walked home slowly, 
oblivious of the cold, and as he neared the 
flat his step became a dead march. The 
elevator boy looked at him in amazement 
when he entered. 

““My goo’ness, Mist’ Bryan’, I neva seen 
you so late befo’! Mis’ Bryan’ she ’bout 
raidy to fly off her haid. Ring me up mos’ 
ev’y minute, she has, en ask me ef you 
ain’ come, ner sont no word.” 

And as he stepped off the car Linda 
rushed out of the door and seized him. 

“Oh, Roddy, I didn’t know what was 
thematter! You’renotsick—oranything?”’ 
She drew him inside, clutched him, looked 
at him anxiously. Oh, you are sick! 
You look a perfect wreck! Sit down, dear. 
What is it? What is it?’’ Her little hands 
fluttered about him with infinite solicitude; 
her gay little face was drawn into lines of 
tenderest anxiety. 

“When you didn’t come—and you didn’t 
come,”’ she went on, “I didn’t know what 
to think! You’re so dependable—like the 
moon and the stars, old Roddy, darling. 
If anything happened to you I’d die!” 

He looked up at her piteously.: 

“Something had happened tome, Linda— 
I didn’t get the managership. And I hated 
to come home and tell you. That’s why 
I’m so late.” 

Linda flamed with angry partisanship. 

“Who got it? Did they give it to that 
little simperino, Mills? If they did, they’re 
crazy. And why, why didn’t they give it to 
you? Didn’t Talbot recommend you? Tell 
me everything that happened; every sin- 
gle thing!” 

He was up against it now. 

“Mr. Drake sent for me—and we had a 
talk—and he told me I wasn’t suitable— 
that was all.” 

“But why? Why? He must have had 
some reason. You’ve always thought he 
was so fair. What did he ask you? What 
did you two talk about? Oh, Roddy’— 
her eager arms went round his neck, she 
cuddled her head against his shoulder—‘“‘I 
don’t really care what happens, now you're 
back to me safe and sound. If this is the 
way you worry about me, night after night, 
I’m surprised you haven’t got gray hair.” 

“T’m surprised myself. This is exactly 
the way I worry about you, hon, night af- 
ter night after night.” 

Linda went back to her muttons. 

“That mean old Drake. What did he 
say, Roddy? How could he object to you? 
Unless he thought you were too young. 
Was it that?” 

“No, it wasn’t my age.”’ 

“But what was it? What was it?” 

Roddy blurted it out: 

“He thought we paid too much rent; 
that we live too extravagantly. He thought 
I ought to have saved more; he thought I 
oughtn’t to let you work.” 

Fire to tow, spark to tinder. Linda 
stiffened and blazed. 

“‘T never heard anything so ridiculous in 
all my life! The old fossil! The old never- 
was! Twenty years behind the times! 
Thought I oughtn’t to work! But what in 
the world has that to do with you being a 
good manager for his rotten old store?”’ 

Roddy sighed. 

“He says this kind of marriages are the 
disintegration of the race.” 

They stared at each other over the chasm 
left by this overwhelming phrase. 

“‘T suppose he means,” said Linda at last, 
“that we can’t—have any children.” 

“‘T suppose so.”” 

“But it was all understood, and I’ve of- 
ten said—you know it—time enough for 
that when we get something ahead—when 
you get the managership Ms 

The words died on her lips. Roddy 
hadn’t got the managership. There was a 
constrained silence. 

“‘T think we’d better go on out and get 
some dinner,” said Roddy. “It’s getting 
awfully late.” 

“Wait!’’ Linda would see things clearly. 

“T suppose he’ll never advance you if I 
keep my Job—is that it? But you ean go to 
work somewhere else, Roddy. You don’t 
need to spend your life as a salesman for 
such an ignorant, behind-the-times old dodo 
as Mr. Drake. Thank goodness, there are 
lots of concerns that don’t go snooping and 
prying and nosing into the private affairs of 
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their employes. You can land something a 
whole lot better somewhere else.” 

The silence fell again. 

At last Roddy said, very gently, “‘But 
he’s right, Linda.” 

“He’s right! You can’t think so!” 

‘Well, Ido, hon. You know I do. [I al- 
ways have.”’ The word he had found to ex- 
press his need a month before came back 
to him. ‘‘We’re not properly organized, 
you and I—I mean our life together. We 
are spending too much; we’re not getting 
anywhere. It isn’t a home; all this is just 
furniture. I sort of hoped after we were 
married you’d feel like I. do.” 

“But I don’t feel like you do. I don’t! 
I consider that a woman has as much right 
to economic independence as a man, and it 
doesn’t matter whether she’s married or 
not.” 

“T consider,’ said Roddy, “that a 
woman who makes a home, and brings up 
two or three children, does a lot bigger job 
than a bookkeeper in a rubber-toy house. 
And most of this talk about economic inde- 
pendence is just a convenient screen for 
wanting not to have children, or a fondness 
for pretty clothes that are a good deal more 
luxurious than she needs.” 

“How dare you say such things to me, 
Roddy Bryant!” cried Linda. ‘‘ You don’t 
love me—you never did love me!” 

“Tt’s because I love you that I have to 
say them,” said Roddy miserably. 

“You’re just disappointed and sore be- 
cause you didn’t get that managership. 
You ought to be ashamed to blame it on 


“T don’t blame it on you. I blame it on 
myself. I ought not to have been so weak 
as to give in to you at first.” 

“Then I wouldn’t have married you.” 

“T suppose not.” 

This was red revolution. 
widened fearfully. 

“D’you mean, Roddy Bryant, you’d 
have rather not married me?” 

Roddy plunged on desperately: ‘‘We 
may as well have it out, here and now, 
Linda. I hated to come home and tell you. 
I was afraid it would mean a quarrel or a 
row of some kind; but, anyway, there it is. 
You know I love you—love you more than 
anything. But I shouldn’t have let you 
change my way of living from what I knew 
was right to what you wanted; no, I 
shouldn’t. That’s it, cold.” 

“All right,’ cried Linda fierily, ‘‘TI’ll 
leave you! I won’t be a blight on your 
career. I’ll1—I’ll set you free.” 

“You’re talking like a movie,” said 
Roddy. ‘‘Oh, Linda, can’t you get away 
from all those silly notions of yours about 
your father being the champion tightwad, 
hence all men are tightwads? And that 
having a little unimportant job that just 
pays for pink silk fluffery and such is eco- 
nomic independence? Look here, Linda, 
let’s reorganize, and you go into partner- 
ship with me, right. I’ll work my teeth and 
toenails off if you will. You know that.” 

“Well, I won’t! Reorganize, indeed! 
You say the queerest things!” 

Roddy picked up his hat. 

“We'll go along and get dinner,’’ he sug- 
gested. ‘I’m hungry.” 

They went out in a state of armed peace. 
Roddy did not feel like talking. It seemed 
to him that this long and dreary day would 


Linda’s eyes 


never end. Linda, too, kept still, but her - 


thoughts nibbled vindictively on Roddy’s 
last speech. Pink silk fluffery—the idea! 
But then—Roddy cheated out of the man- 
agership! She wavered perilously between 
resentment and pity. 

“Roddy,” she began tentatively as the 
waiter set food before them, ‘‘you don’t 
seem to realize that it wouldn’t do you a 
bit of good even if I did give up my work. 
It wouldn’t get you the manager’s place— 
now.” 

Roddy didn’t answer, but he squirmed. 
This was salt in his wound. 

“Will Mills get it?’’ pursued Linda, nib- 
bling celery. 

“No, they’ll send a new man.” 

“T’m glad Mills won’t get it.” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it,’ burst out 
Roddy. ‘It meant a lot to me, hon.” 

Linda thawed at this. Pity came upper- 
most. 

“Tf I didn’t work, but just kept house, 
we'd have to get a less expensive flat.’’ 

“We wouldn’t. I pay the rent, don’t I? 
You’d have less expensive clothes; that 
would be all the difference.’’ The exceeding 
bitterness of his feeling welled up in him 
and found utterance: ‘‘You love your 
fancy clothes better than you do me.” 

“T do not! It’s the principle of it.’ 
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“Don’t let’s talk about it,’’ said 
again. He could not bear this squa 
this striking at Linda, and having he 
back at him. -. | 

The meal crept on. Over an éclaiy 
she was pretending to eat, Linda’s b] 
came up to Roddy again. ‘ 

“You could leave me, Roddy. W 
part, you know.” ; 

“Oh, cut it out!” cried Roddy, 
ment. “‘What d’you think marriag 
fox trot in a cabaret? Change partne 
the couple at the next table if we do 
each other’s step? You’re my wif 
I love you, and I’m bound to stick : 
no matter what happens. Linda, 
my girl—nothing changes that.” 

“Then what are we going to do? 
looked at him in wonder, this strang 
Roddy, whose very voice had sha 
and roughened—was it with tears 
who, for the first time, did not speak 
as if she was something dear and pr 
but as a hurt and sorry human eg 
harshly to another for understandi) 
for sympathy—yes, and for help, — 

‘We aren’t going to do anything, 
can we do? I'll be a salesman all p 
I suppose, and you’ll have your job 
want to be economically indepale 
silk underwear and fur coats. Ig 
when two people are married, one 0 
has to give up something he’s awful] 
on. I love you enough to give up 
want, Linda—yes, Ido. Oh, please 
let’s talk!” i 

And now she was sure there wer 
in his throat. And that little hoarse 
ing breath did something to her hea 
said nothing more, but walked by h 
back to the flat. ; 

He had wanted that managersh 
was his by right. She had kept him 
it. He hadn’t reproached her, really 
told her what she knew, in her hx 
hearts, was perfectly true. 1 

She took off her fur coat and h 
away carefully, patting its soft smoc 
with a caressing hand. She did lik 
fur coat. And she liked the sheen an 
mer of her pink silk fluffery too. It 
fied her intensely; gratified a little 
streak of vanity that was half I 
beauty, half an exaggerated daintine 
sighed and stiffened her back, look 
herself in the mirror. Then she } 
resolutely into the living room. § 
resolved. | 

“T don’t know where you got tk 
that you’re such a noble being,” she 
crisply. “I don’t know why you 
think you have a monopoly of all t 
feelings in this family, or why you 
think you know so much more tha 
body else. I don’t know why on 
think you can do such hard things| 
voice began to falter—‘“‘because—b 
you—l-love me—and I do nothing) 
for you. I guess I love you, too, ¢ 
you don’t think so. I guess I don| 
such a lot for silk undies and coa| 
things—when they cost you yours 
and your peace of mind. And I—] 
your girl, Roddy, and I’ll do—wh 
you think’s best.” 

“Linda!” he cried, jumping up, 
to put his arms around her. “L 


not | 

She held him off. 

“T mean it. We’ll—we’ll regen 
you say, on a sound business basis) 
family partnership, old Roddy; ant 
can’t make it up to you—losing the 
ager—Talbot’s place.” She tried 
calm and judicial. ‘Now, I don’t si 
is permanent; but I’m willing to try 
a year and see—if I can stand it.” 

“But, Linda, what madé yo 
around so, all of a sudden, hon? 
always been so set—on your job, Ir 

She pushed him down into a cha 
stood. beside him, smoothing his hair 
ing tight to him. 

“T don’t know. I think it was wh 
said you loved me enough to give uw 
you want. And I saw that I wasn’t 
good as you. Roddy, you're good. Ar 
I’d been thinking — sometimes — 
nothing to this way of living. It’s ¥ 
fortable and it’s foolish. I knew 1! 
I hated to give in. Well, there, me) 
don’t want to give in too much, yo 
all swelled up with yourself.” . 

There was a golden silence. Roddy 
it, a Roddy from whom the burden’ 
day had miraculously rolled away. 

“Well, Mrs. Bryant,” he said, “I 
just one request: The first month 
you give up your job, please make 
million doughnuts every day.” 


| 


eard him to an end, frowning a little 
ition, yet with the ends of a smile 
r about her lips. 
that’s the idea!” she commented 
. Semlin had done. ‘‘ Your notion, 
e, Brian? You poor old idiot. But 
ething, can’t you?”’ 
much, I’m afraid,’ answered Well- 
‘Mr. Semlin has told you all of it 
that the whole horrible business 
fault. But for me, for my indolence 
orance, it couldn’t have happened.” 
nh!” said Wilhelmina forcibly. 
fault be blowed! And you’ve ar- 
wverything beautifully, haven’t you? 
ell your books, too, I suppose, and 
silk stockings with the proceeds! 
talk to you presently.” 
urned to Mr. Semlin. 
an was ready for her. 
must—you really must get a solici- 
dvise you and act for you!” 
ansolicitors!’’ retorted Wilhelmina. 
:my solicitor, if you like, and now 
-you instructions. Wilks is a thief; 
m and get my money back if you 
sian isn’t, and he’s to be let alone. 
have a farthing of his. Understand 
! I’d rather go and be a house- 
Vhy, ” she cried, as though captured 
y by an inspiration, and darting a 
yinting finger at Wellwyn—‘“‘why, 
it me golf!” 
08e, swishing her stick over her 


But that 


5 


4 go somewhere for lunch, Brian,” 

vested. “Yes! ‘Let me have men 
\ne that are fat,’’’ she quoted. 
3 famine in your eye—and we can 


yn rose with a tired uncertainty 


‘ar instructions, Mr. Wellwyn 


rae 
( have my instructions,” faveptied 
put in Wil- 


from the door. ‘I’ll take away my 
f you do. Come on, Brian!” 

2 vent down the stone stairs together 
1.w autumn damp of the street and 
ip towards the Strand. It was not 
1) paused opposite the Gladstone 
3 that Wilhelmina spoke again. 


yi. 
tom forget mine,” 


you got lots of money, Brian? 
I’m not going to a tea shop to 
su know. You wouldn’t put me off 
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with buns and milk after offering me your 
whole fortune, would you? 

He smiled faintly down at her. 

“Savoy?” he suggested. 

“That'll do,’’ she consented. 
Stop that taxi!” 

They found a table in a corner with no 
near neighbors, and Wilhelmina selected a 
lunch on the main principle of looking for 
the most expensive items on the menu. 

‘*Squandering!”’ she remarked. “I like 
squandering. I was rich once and I can’t 
break myself of the habit. Now, Brian, eat 
these oysters and buck up. Tell me, do you 
think they’ll catch Wilks?” 

“No,” said Wellwyn. “He’s clever. 
He’ll make no mistake. And’’—he smiled 
sourly—‘“‘he’s got money.” 

Wilhelmina nodded in a matter-of-fact 
way. 

“No, they won’t catch him,” she agreed. 
“But I nearly did—a year ago.’”’ She met 
Noe s eye. “He asked me to marry 


“Eh?” Wellwyn was surprised. 

“Yes,’’ said Wilhelmina, “‘he did. He 
had the good ideas for both of you, hadn’t 
he? You never thought of doing that, 
Brian!” 

“Certainly not,’’ answered Wellwyn. 
“You should have told me, Bill.” 

She smiled at his use of the old nickname 
of her childhood. 

“You might have flattered yourself that 
I was giving you a hint,” she said. ‘Queen 
Cophetua and all that, you know. But 
now it’s different, isn’t it?”’ 

“Don’t!” said Wellwyn. “This lunch— 
it’s paid for with your money. Even with 
every penny I can scrape together, I’ve lost 
you three-quarters of what belongs to you.” 

“Poor old Brian!” said Wilhelmina. 
“But you’re talking rot of course.” 

“No, I’m not,” protested Wellwyn. “‘Be 
sensible, Bill! It’s not only the law that 
requires it of me; it’s I that require it of 
myself. I couldn’t bear to live if I didn’t 
pay you what I can. It’s—it’s a matter of 
honor, Bill, my dear.” 

Wilhelmina’s face was serious as she 
listened. 

“But you, Brian? What would you do?” 

“Oh, I shall be all right,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
worry about me. I’m good for a decent 
livelihood anywhere. And by the way, 
you’ve probably got some bills here and 
there. Semlins—my solicitors, you know— 
are paying in five hundred pounds to your 


“Quick! 
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bank account this afternoon. Luckily, I 
happened to have that by me.” 

“Oh!” Wilhelmina leaned back. “You 
had, had you? And Semlins are paying it 
to me? 

She flung down her napkin in a manner 
that suggested she would have stamped her 
foot had she been standing up. 

“Then you thought I was just—prattling 
this morning in that office? ‘Very pretty, 
very girlish’—all that kind of thing? It 
didn’t strike you, Brian—I suppose it never 
struck you—that a thing can be a matter of 
honor to me too? Wilks robbed me— Wilks 
and Wilks only; but the law will—er— 
hold you down while I repay myself out of 
your pockets. It’ll let me rob you; only 
I happen not to be a robber.” 

“But, Bill,’ urged Wellwyn, ‘“‘let me ex- 
plain. Let me 

“Shut up!” said Wilhelmina. “Listen 
to this! I swear—do you hear me, Brian?— 
I solemnly swear that I’ll not take one 
penny of your money! Mind! I’ve sworn 
it! I give you my word of honor I won’t! 
I’ll die first! And I won’t argue! I’ve 
sworn and given you my word and there’s 
nothing to argue about. And since your 
Semlin man is both deaf and silly, I will 
get a solicitor and have it told to him in a 
language that he can understand.” 

“But, Bill 

“Enough! !”’? she said. ‘‘Give me some of 
that yellow wine, Brian. Are you afraid 
I’ll take to drink? Here’s the waiter com- 
ing; don’t sob in his presence.”’ 

He was helpless. Through all that freak 
of a costly meal she fenced herself from his 
pleadings and protestations with a barbed- 
wire entanglement of cheery drivel through 
which he could find no path. When he 
rallied his forces she declared that he had 
promised not to renew the matter, and 
squabbled with him till the end of the 
lunch about it. 

“Shouldn’t ever break promises,” she 
was saying as he took her to the door. “I 
never do,’’ she added, looking over her 
shoulder at him with a meaning eye. 
“Never!” 

And that was the devil of it. She never 
did! Under her plumpness and assumption 
of frivolity there was a steely tenacity of 
resolve that went for strength or mere ob- 
stinacy, according to how it took one, Her 
word was more than her bond; it was her 
doom, self-pronounced. And now she had 
with her oath, her word of honor, sentenced 
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him to a condition which he found intol- 
erable. 

The early evening found him brooding 
over the matter in his rooms in Museum 
Street. Pleasant rooms, they were. They 
had grown into shape about him, with their 
lining of bookshelves, their simple comforts 
and conveniences; they had all the char- 
acter of ahome. A good school would give 
him a bedroom and a study, far apart, the 
use of a bathroom and a footing in the com- 
mon room. A tutorship would give him 
less; and neither would give him the com- 
mand he had enjoyed over solitude, the 
happy leisure, the nourishment of brain and 
spirit by congenial work. And he had only 
to acquiesce and all his amenities, his pow- 
ers, his resources would remain to him. 
After all, Bill had friends and relations in 
plenty; she wouldn’t starve. And it was 
she who had refused the money, not he who 
had withheld it. It was that which stung 
him from the chair in which he sat, fruit- 
lessly chewing the matter over. 

He rose with a spring. 

“No!” he cried aloud. “Not me! Not 
that!” 

He walked to the window and stood there, 
looking out unseeingly at the little street 
with its lights and the thin drizzle of eve- 
ning rain that burdened the chill air. His 
stoop for the moment had gone. 

For half an hour he stood, not moving. 
Then he sighed, the gusty exhalation of a 
man who relaxed from a strain. The room 
was all but dark by now; when he took out 
his watch he had to lean close to the pane 
to see the dial. Half past seven! 

“That will do very nicely,” he said, still 
aloud. ‘‘It must be an accident, of course. 
Everything for the best!”’ 

He switched on the light and sat down at 
his desk. He wrote: 


Dear Bill: I am very worried about you. I 
have never asked anything of you in my life, 
but now I must. You must save my honor for 
me and you can do that only by taking the 
money. Yours, BRIAN WELLWYN. 


An innocent letter; it told nothing. He 
posted it at the pillar box close by, heard it 
fall irrevocably into the container, and 
turned towards Oxford Street in search of 
his accident, his redemption. 

He had a space of time, as he went west- 
ward, to look about him. There was a 
novelty in the drab world that he had never 
marked before. The shine upon the wood 
pavement was iridescent under the tall are 
lamps; here and there it glittered like a 
floor of opal. The sky in the distance took 
up the lights of the city and glowed with 
dull fire; the headlights of the taxis oscil- 
lated like the lanterns of ships in a road- 
stead. Of Wilks, of Wilhelmina Ames, of 
himself and his affairs he thought not at all; 
they were things of the past; the present 
loomed before them and blotted them out. 
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of fifty-five hundred population, was a 
Mr. Freisnecker, a Democrat. He was pro- 
prietor of a grocery store. It was Mayor 
Freisnecker’s first public function. When 
he faced the thousands in the park he 
cautioned a half dozen small boys sitting 
on the grass in front of the speakers’ stand: 
“Now, poys, you keep qvuiet or out you 
go. You hear dot?”’ Turning to the audi- 
ence he said, “‘Ladies and gentlemen, the 
Reverend Mr. Yundt will bray a little.’’ 

When Mr. Yundt, the pastor of the 
Methodist church, finished his prayer the 
mayor again admonished the small boys to 
keep quiet, and turning to the crowd he 
said, ‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen, Chauncey 
Debew!”’ With his famous chuckle, Chaun- 
cey Depew congratulated the mayor on 
his brevity and commended it to other 
chief executives. 

After the exercises Mr. Depew was con- 
gratulated by all who could reach him on 
his splendid speech. He was standing near 
the edge of the platform, which was some 
three or four feet high, without any rail 
guard. 

He nearly lost his balance when someone 
tugged at his coat tails. Turning around, 
he was greeted by a husky farmer’s lad 
with “Chauncey, old boy, shake hands 
with my gal.” 

Three years ago I saw Mr. Depew wait- 
ing for a street car on Madison Avenue in 


Down Wardour Street, and g a4 
dilly Circus, the native land of g 


self now. Both trustees missing: 
humor in it; or he thought so. Gon 
ent ways though; one possibly 
Carlo, the other 1 
He never completed the 
Whimsical fate made him a gift 
dent. He had stopped in mid g 
some thoughtful men will, to dwe 
idea. He heard the frantic gh 
scream of brakes, a cry from so! 
on the pavement. Then a b 
that enveloped him as though 
and member of his body 
at once—and then, perceptible fo; 
tion of an instant of sensation, ¢] 
balm of darkness and nothingns 
There was the dull light ofa 
noon in the white room in whieh 
his eyes, conscious, first of all, 
comfort of tight bandages about 
and others here and there abou 
Pains, too, woke in him at the 
as consciousness. He was in a | 
up at a high ceiling. He saw n 
Then a voice breathed at his side: 
“Brian!’ 
A head and a face came etd 
the ceiling; he recognized the face, 
the maze of his memories one wo 
“Accident,” he said feebly. 
‘Hush! You mustn’t talk, Bria 
your letter this morning and went 1 
your rooms, and heard of your—a’ 
Everything’s all right, dear. 
talk Pll tell you the news before I 
nurse. Oh, Brian, I don’t believe 
quite an accident!” ; 
He could manage no more { 
word “ Accident!”’ 
Something wet dropped on his 
The voice, a little tremulous for on 
tinued: 
“Very well; I believe you, Bri 
if you had stayed at home you’d 
something good. They’ve caught 
He did not speak, but his eyes ar 
“Yes; caught him in quiet lod 
Hampstead. I’ve lost nothing at: 
had it all with him. So he wasn’t 
clever, Brian. Fancy him ask 
marry him! You’ll never do that, 
Brian? Don’t speak, though; | | 
won’t. But, Brian—Brian!” 4 
and roguish still, sank near to 
don’t you?” it whispered. : | 
it hurts you to speak? Is that it 
then 
The lips touched him, and wait 
managed to do what was req 
“Darling!”’ said Wilhelmina, 
She receded, but he was able to } 
report to the returning nurse. 
“Perfectly conscious,” she d 
‘‘ And sensible—sensible at last.” 


New York. I walked up to hima 
“‘Kohlsaat, Mr. Depew.” He held 
hand and with a hearty laugh re 
Galena Grant speech of 1891—“T 
erend Mr. Yundt will bray a little. 
I was a boy of twelve when 
Grant returned to his Galena home| 
A large banner was strung acros 
Street between the De Soto Ho 
Waggoner’s bookstore. | 
The inscription read, “‘Generé 
sidewalk is built.” It seems whe! 
cured a command from Governor 
came home to bid his family good-b 
street his little unpretentious hous' 
was unpaved. After a storm it w 
impassable. 
Grant remarked to a friend, “ 
come a general I will build a si ews 
my house to the depot.” 
Saturday, April i, 1865, I was | 
the market place with my father 
news came of Lincoln’s assassinat 
hush fell on the crowd. Men and 
wept as if one of their own had 
Father sent me home to tell t 
mother. She buried her face inh 
and sobbed. 
Finally she said, “‘ They have kil 
best friend!” ; 
It was wartime. We had no | 
was to be had. So mother hung 
skirt out of the window. ys 
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stered and particularly sugges- 
way that so much thought and 
yere given to the matter of pro- 
veniences and pleasures for the 
. On almost all thoroughfares 
Je paths—it was estimated that 
undred thousand bicycles were 
ctically one for each person, and 
| front page of each newspaper 
xd every morning the hour at 
cle lamps should be lighted. On 
te side of the street was a bridle 
ng was also a popular sport. The 
a park with sea wall and broad 
wnded for miles along the Sound. 
nal Theater, where two ballets, 
s and two operas were given each 
one of the best theaters I have 
‘n, and furnished one of the most 
_ phases of the life of the city, as 
yeers and singers were received 
2; and there were musical and 
Gieties that furnished from time 
lominent figures of the art world 
er Europe. On the whole, I look 
\openhagen as being, in a way, 
_dvanced and interesting capital 
»beenin. The fact that the sun 
in November and does not ap- 
until spring has no dampening 
4 the gay temperament of the 
hey apparently think all the joy 
ould be got out of life, and their 
#3 surely suggest that they are 
‘in that direction, in spite of their 
»eing so morbid and pessimistic. 
ed his opinion of Scandinavians 
wou as Ibsen, Strindberg and 
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‘e would be inclined to think they 
er depressing, desperately abnor- 
; and they are quite the contrary. 
i oretic corps assembled the first 
most of them had been, up to 
atthe country—to pay their re- 
ie king and queen on New Year’s 
sourse this was a tremendously 
1 experience for me, as it was my 
(nter with royalty. At the ap- 
jur, eleven o’clock in the morn- 
riister and I arrived at the palace 
ing dress. It was one of those 
s hen one invariably feels the mis- 
overnment makes in not permit- 
lomatic representatives to wear 
‘funiform. It is not only undig- 
1's to attend official functions in 
thes, it is even absurd to be ina 
i, annot be distinguished from that 
especially when every other rep- 
i of no matter how small a coun- 
ging some sort of uniform that 
‘srank and nationality. I do not 
a that we should cover ourselves 
raid, elaborate embroideries and 
sidswords; but at least we might 
« to wear something that would 
/e impression that we had been 
ijt and hadn’t had time to change. 
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ail palace used at that time was 
our which face on Amalienborg- 
i entrance was not very impres- 

for the expanse of red carpet 
che flowers and rows of palace 
y| wore picturesque uniforms. We 
}1 up to an antechamber, where 
ir for Foreign Affairs greeted us 
t) got a first look at the assembled 
tieorps. It was one of the most 
T'ms for such a gathering that 
€magined. Crystal chandeliers, 
¢ tains, gilded and brocaded chairs 
“«d carpets—all made an extraor- 
ent setting for the really 


‘| iforms. 
‘lary recall the uniform of the 
igarian Minister, of velvet and 
‘'y embroidered with turquoises 
€ cape and cap of astrakhan, and 
word and boots. He looked ex- 
yugh he had just stepped out of 
a. Next in effectiveness came 
Sit; and of course the German, 
th trousers and a great deal of 
1, was not far behind; even sev- 
it American ministers put up a 
a) front in dark blue and green 
(sted with embroidery. And in 
i of these men was a distinguished 
: tn te at that See when 
were still a great influence in 
dolitics, Copenhagen was con- 
)st to which only the best could 
t was an exceedingly brilliant 
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and picturesque scene. I had the feeling 
that I was taking part in—a very small 
part, however, in my severely plain black 
and white—a picture of past centuries. 

As each legation’s turn came—this regu- 
lated by the number of years the chief of 
mission had resided there—the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs conducted the minister and 
his secretary into an adjoining room, where 
the audience with the king took place—a 
matter of a few minutes, after which they 
left the palace by a simpler entrance. 

King Frederick of Denmark was a rather 
small man of over sixty, with gray hair, a 
fresh, fair face and slight figure. He wore 
a uniform in which light blue was the dom- 
inating color. He stood in the center of a 
small room and came forward cordially to 
welcome the minister. After New Year’s 
greetings had been exchanged I was pre- 
sented by the minister, found my hand 
firmly gripped and held by a delightfully 
simple, friendly old gentleman. He asked 
about my trip from America, where I had 
been before, what my impressions of his 
country were—the same subjects, I was to 


‘learn in later experiences, always broached 


by royalty. He spoke English perfectly 
and had the faculty of making one feel en- 
tirely at ease. Indeed, I left with the feel- 
ing that I-should like very much to talk to 
the charming old gentleman for a long time, 
and later an opportunity did come in a 
most amusing way. 


Al Record for Dining Out 


From this audience we went to an ad- 
joining palace to greet the crown prince. 
He was a great contrast to his father, being 
exceptionally tall and with not quite the 
same ease of manner, though the audience 
with him was given a homelike touch by 
the presence of his two young sons, mere 
boys, who stood in the room and talked 
with me while the minister got through the 
official formalities. There were no ladies at 
either of these audiences, though the wives 
of ministers and secretaries were going 
through a similar procedure with the queen 
and crown princess. 

I came away from these audiences with 
the feeling that the rulers of these pleasant 
people were in every way suggestive of the 
charm and simplicity of the country itself. 
There was an almost quaint beauty in the 
palace surroundings and furnishings, and 
in spite of the formal ceremony there was 
nothing oppressive or likely to make one 
feel ill at ease. Perhaps one of the greatest 
charms of everything connected with these 
palace functions was the air of an older 
time which characterized them. They were 
so far removed from today; traditions col- 
ored everything; so few disturbing modern 
notes had crept in. In many ways they in- 
variably made me think of old paintings 
which had become mellowed by time. 

New Year’s Day was a sort of opening 
gun of the season, and the reverberation 
apparently reached every person living in 
town. Houses that had been hermetically 
sealed ever since I arrived suddenly showed 
open doors, with liveried flunkies standing 
guard; windows glowed with yellow silk 
curtains—a prevalent use of yellow dra- 
peries was due to the belief that they fur- 
nished a glow that took the place of 
sunlight; and boxes of green plants gave a 
gay note to otherwise somber facades. The 
whole city suddenly changed into party 
dress, and invitations poured in from all 
directions. Each legation seemed deter- 
mined to entertain more than any other; 
and the Danes—the most hospitable people 
I have ever lived among—were evidently 
not going to let the legations outdo 
them. Forty-seven nights running in the 
way of dinners is no small record, and yet 
I probably could have doubled this if I 
had been able to be at two places at the 
same time. 

The really confusing part of it all, 
though, was the unusual fact that no one 
seemed to have the same dinner hour. An 
invitation to dinner one day would be men- 
tioned as taking place at four o’clock, an- 
other would be at five, another at six, and 
so on throughout the whole afternoon and 
evening. Even though the court had fixed 
eight as the official hour to dine, it was 
whispered that the royal family always 
dined, when en famille, at six; and accord- 
ingly people chose the hour which suited 
them—or their cooks—best. And those 
dinners! I had never seen such elaborate 
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Your foot was made to carry the body’s 
weight on the three points shown in the chart. 
If it does not, the arches have weakened, and 
irritating pains are daily sapping your nervous 
energy. 

You know the danger signals: aching, 
burning feet, startling twists of the ankle, 
rheumatic-like pains in the feet and legs, 
tender corns, callouses, or bunions—not to 
mention intense bodily fatigue. Yet all this 
is a needless loss of energy and comfort. 

You can have relief zow—with Dr. Scholl’s - 
Foot-Eazer—a scientific foot arch cushion, 
which relieves the strain on the ligaments and - 
muscles of the foot, and brings the body’s 
weight once more upon its three normal 
bearing points. 

Whatever the form of your foot trouble, 
there is a Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy to 
relieve it. Go to the nearest Dr. Scholl 
dealer; let the trained expert there fit such 


relief to your individual need. 
NOTE: If you cannot locate the Scholl store in your community, 
write our nearest office. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., 213 W. Schiller 


St., Chicago, Ill., or 62 W. 14th St., New York City. For Canada 
address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Ltd., 112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto. 
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Foot Comfort Appliances 


FREE OFFER 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 1003 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago. 


Please send me a sample of Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads for corns, and 
a copy of his booklet, ‘‘The Feet 
and Their Care.” 
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food, such prodigality in wines, such quan- 
tities of everything. Caviar was usually 
a first course—that delicious, fresh, gray 
caviar straight from Russia—and not 
served on little pieces of toast as I had 
always seen it. Not a bit of it! Huge 
bowls of it from which you helped yourself 
with a ladle. And as for the famous smobro, 
which always appeared on a buffet and 
which you stood and ate and ate before sit- 
ting down to the real repast, nothing could 
possibly equal it in richness and delicious- 
ness and indigestibleness. 

Flowers were used in profusion—usually 
brought from the Riviera, except tulips, 
which came from Holland; and most tables 
showed an interesting display of old chiseled 
silver. 

From these dinners we generally went on 
to dances and balls at other houses, and 
sometimes to the masked balls given at 
the hotels—these latter considered a bit 
déclassé, but which were attended even by 
some of the more distinguished court ladies, 
who covered their well-known faces with 
protecting masks. : 

The minister took special pleasure—and 
no doubt got great fun out of it—in initiat- 
ing me into the ceremonies of court life. 
The first dinner at the palace came soon 
after New Year’s Day, and naturally I was 
very keen about knowing all details. 

“Have you never dined with a king and 
queen?’’ the minister asked, simulating 
great surprise at my lack of experience. 

“Very few Americans have,” I answered 
on the defensive. 

“Tt’s a wonderful experience,’’ he went 
on casually, “except that the wines are 
carelessly chosen—not nearly so well se- 
lected as at the American Legation. But, 
of course, that is the privilege of royalty. 


| They don’t have to have good wines, just 


as a rich man doesn’t have to bother about 
his clothes. However, don’t fail to notice 
the wine servers. They wear flowers on 
their caps—a relic of old Norse days. And 
I beg of you, after dinner is finished and the 


/ | queen sends for you to talk with you, don’t 
| kiss her hand. She knows Americans don’t 


do that, and she doesn’t expect it of you.” 
“T don’t mind in the least kissing a 


| queen’s hand.” 


He chuckled and I could get nothing 
more out of him, though the night of the 
dinner, just as we were going up the steps 
between rows and rows of guards, he again 
counseled me not to try to kiss the queen’s 
hand. 

It was a diplomatic dinner, and re- 
sembled the New Year’s assembly with the 
exception that much more color was given 
to it by the appearance of ladies. We were 
given cards at the door, on which were 
written the names of the ladies we were to 
take in to dinner, and a small diagram of the 
table showing the designated place. 


Saying the Wrong Thing 


After everyone had arrived, a court 
chamberlain entered, carrying a long baton 
from which dangled gold cords. This was 
the signal for a hidden orchestra to begin 
playing the royal anthem. Then portiéres 
were pulled back and the king and queen, 
followed by several court ladies and gentle- 
men, walked through the room, bowing as 
they passed, and entered the dining room. 
The rest of us followed silently. 

The table was in the form of a half circle. 
In the center sat the king and queen; and 
the others, according to rank, were placed 
on the inner and outer sides of the circle. 
The dinner lasted about an hour; then 
everyone went into an adjoining room and 
formed a circle about the royal family. The 
king began at one end of the circle and 
passed a few minutes talking to each guest; 
the queen began at the other side and did 
the same. 

I awaited my few minutes with some per- 
turbation. The queen was not nearly so 
reassuring as the king. Very tall and broad, 
rather severe of countenance and covered 
with the most dazzling diamonds I had 
ever seen—her inheritance from the Berna- 
dotte millions—she was far from being a 
simple person to approach. However, when 
she came towards me and extended her 
hand I bowed low and kissed it with all the 
aplomb I could muster. 

“You have not been long in Denmark?”’ 

“Only five months, Your Majesty.” 

“You find it interesting?”’ 

“Very, Your Majesty. Especially ——’” 

“Ves? ” 

For some reason that woman on the bi- 
cycle had popped into my mind. I stumbled 
on: ‘The freedom of the ladies here.”’ 


| 


March 


“Does that surprise an Ame 
fancied Her Majesty’s eyebrows 
up five feet. | 

“Ours are only strugglin tow 
plete emancipation. The ladie 
Majesty’s country seem to haye 
it ” a 


“Ah, so!” 

Again I found an extended, wh 
hand before me, and again J h 
kissed it. ra 

“You have completely 7 i 
chances of court favor,” the mini 
me when we were back in the | 
ten o’clock. ‘The queen is yer 
posed to newfangled ideas for wor 
under the sun did you pick out g 
ject? You should have let hej 
any ideas.” He sighed with re 
“But I suppose you couldn’t he 
an American trait to rush j 
fear to tread. And I beg of yo 
have a chance to see her again, 
upon kissing her hand, don’t sn 
lips so that the reverberation cay 
over the entire palace.” 

In spite of the queen’s somewh 
manner and very decided stand 
questions, the informality of 
family was one of the most surpr 
of Copenhagen life. As a matt 
I often found myself a bit puz 
what was the proper attitud 
in certain situations, though 
spicuousness usually got one t 
culties; but there were tir 
had to be somewhat actiy 
the initiative. ij 


A Call From Roi 


I remember one day Arthu 
my room and announced in hi 
pompous manner that Her 
the Crown Princess was 0 

“What can I do, Arthu 
Royal Highness the Crown 
the telephone?” 


“Her Royal Highness wis 


a . 


me to take the receiver. 

“But—I don’t believe yc 

He gave me a withering gl. 
in the tube: “The secre 
Your Royal Highness.” ee 

Finally I took up the telepl 
pared to enter into the joke, an 
an invitation from the lady herse 
over to the palace at once and joij 
a bicycling picnic to Helsir 

Even this did not prepare 
cident that occurred later. 
chancery one afternoon, de 
which had just arrived. 
gone out and so far as I k 
in the legation. Suddenly 
which led into the min 
thrown open and Arthur 
ing with more than his us 

“Well?” I complained, 
interruption, and such a de 

“Get up quick, sir,’’ A 

“Get up! What for?” 

“His Majesty is in the 

“What majesty, Arthur 

“His Majesty the King. 
Highness the Princess Dagmar 

“What under the sun 
here?” 

“They are calling on the 
Mrs. Egan.” 7 

“But they’ve gone out. } 
that!” = | 

“Yes, sir. I told His Majesty | 
he asked to see the secretary. | 

“And he’s actually there—in thi 
room?” It was only a step awa’! 
the minister’s study, and all the ¢) 

“Yes, sir; and please, pleasi 
once.” Even Arthur’s perfect et 
lessening under the strain. 

I threw the cipher book into tl 
have always prided myself on rer? 
to do that under such strider 
stances—and hurried into the! 
room to find the king and 


ou.’ 
th 


4 


¢ 


the Princess Dagmar.” ; 
I bowed as formally as I. 
gretted more than I co 
(Continued on Page 
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age: 


‘ Girls and boys play tennis twelve 
c months in the year in the- San 
Francisco Bay cities, 


EOPLE PLAY MORE IN CALIFORNIA because there are more days of 
sunshine during the year, because there are higher mountains and deeper valleys 
to play in, smoother roads to travel over, and because—well, because you fee/ 
more like playing in California. 


Your Motor Car in California 


In no other part of the world do the revolving wheels of your automobile reel 
off more pleasure-per-mile than in California. Suppose that your home is in San 
Francisco. The beaches, Mt. Tamalpais, and Mt. Diablo are easily accessible — 
you can go and return in an afternoon. The redwoods, either at Muir Woods or 
at Santa Cruz, are scarcely three hours away. The Valley of Heart’s Delight is 
at your door, pink and white with blossoms in springtime and blue and gold with 
the ripened prunes and apricots during the harvest season. Monterey Bay, with 
its ancient Spanish landmarks, its artist colony, and its great tourist hotel, is a 
half-day’s run. Angel’s Camp, Hangtown and Sonora, in the fascinating Bret 
Harte country, may be visited comfortably in a week-end trip. Add an extra day 
to your week-end, and you can see Yosemite, Sequoia National Park, or Lake 


Tahoe. 


Then, when your vacation comes in the Summer, you simply pack your camp- 
ing kit in the car and take the road in the world’s most enchanting out-of-doors, 
in a climate where practically no rain falls for at least six months of the year, 
traveling over highways that stretch hundreds of miles of irreproachable asphalt 
and concrete, from the snows of Mt. Shasta on the north to the Mexican line 
on the south. 

Come to Play— Remain to Live 

Last year some 23,000 motor cars chugged over the passes of the Sierras and 
down into the sunny foothills and valleys of California — tourists driving these 
roads, many of them, for the first time. Six months later, one out of every three 
of these visitors had taken out a permanent license plate for his car. 


They came as tourists—they remained as Californians. They found what you 
will find when you come to California— that for those who bring ability and a 
fair stake to start with, California holds a richer life and a wider opportunity. 


Let Us Tell You More About California 


Californians Inc. is a non-profit organization of California citizens and insti- 
tutions interested in the sound development of the state. If you will write us a 
personal letter indicating the nature of your particular interest in California, this 
organization will supply you free, and without obligation, any specific informa- 
tion you may desire. Meanwhile clip and mail the coupon below so that we may 
send you our 48-page illustrated booklet—-<*California— Where Life Is Better.’’ 
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tower above smooth motor roads 
in the great redwood forests of 
California coast counties, 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
absence of the minister. The king returned 
to the inspection of a water color. 

“And that,” he said, seeing a white-tiled 
humidor which someone had sent as a pres- 
ent to the minister. ‘‘What is that? It 


| looks like those advertisements I see in 


American magazines for refrigerating food. 
Does the minister keep it in his library? 


_ I thought they were for the kitchen.” 


Nothing would do but that he must see 
the thing at close hand and have it ex- 
plained to him; and while this was going 
on Arthur brought in a tea table and 
served tea. A few minutes later we were all 
seated about the table, talking about Amer- 
ica, while the king, enjoying a cigar from 
the minister’s humidor, appeared to be per- 
fectly contented and without any intention 


| of making his call a short one. 


I was surprised to find that he knew so 
much about my country, and was particu- 
larly gratified to hear him speak of General 
Lee as being one of the greatest generals 
the world had ever produced. However, 
I have learned after long association with 
foreigners that most of them—I mean the 
educated classes—have a most extraordi- 
nary fund of information about the United 
States; and their opinions of our leading 
men are often very suggestive. Perhaps it 
is the perspective of looking on from a dis- 
tance which makes them see us more really 
as we are than we are able to do ourselves, 
though I must confess that I often find it 
rather mortifying when someone who has 
not even been in the United States writes 
of one of our heroes in a way that few Amer- 
icans have done. Drinkwater’s Lincoln is 
a striking example of this. 

I tried to make the departure of the king 
and princess more formal than their en- 
trance, and walked with them down to the 


| street door and bowed them out—of course, 


well reénforced by Arthur; but I must 
admit that as I stood at the door, watching 
them walking briskly along towards the 
palace, I was somewhat bewildered by the 
whole proceeding. If someone had told me 
of such an incident I should very probably 


| have spoken of it as infra dig; but it was 


anything but that; it was merely a very 


| pleasant and effective way this charming 


old gentleman had of showing his friend- 


| ship and interest in a country which had 


sent representatives to his court. 

A third instance of this informality oc- 
curred one afternoon when I went in, after 
tennis, to the British legation—always a 
delightful and homelike place to have tea. 


Playing Host to the Diplomatic Set 


The minister’s wife greeted me and said 
casually, “‘Come over here and I’ll present 


| you to the queen.” 


I looked towards the fireplace and saw a 
rather small, slight lady sitting there with 
her feet touching the hearth before the fire. 

“But—that isn’t the queen,”’ I protested. 

“Not the Queen of Denmark,’ Lady 


| Lily smiled. ‘There are others. This one 


was the Queen of England—Alexandra. 
And don’t bother about trying to say any- 
thing to her. She’s quite deaf.” 

That time which every secretary in the 
diplomatic corps looks forward to so 
eagerly—when the minister goes on leave 
and the secretary is left in charge of the 
legation, thus becoming chargé d’affaires— 
came after I had been in Copenhagen nine 
months. Little did I know what was in 
store for me. With memories of Havana 
and visits of Secretaries of War still vividly 
before me, I should have been prepared for 
anything, but never the extraordinary ex- 
perience of attending a dinner at which 
almost every king and queen in Christen- 
dom was present. 

Immediately after the minister left I 
began entertaining and trying to pay off 
some of the obligations of that hectic sea- 
son. I began with an afternoon dancing 
party—this was before the name _ thé 
dansant had become a part of our vocabu- 
lary—to which about one hundred people 
were invited, among others the crown 
prince and princess, who were fond of dan- 
cing and were anxious to learn the intri- 
cacies of the turkey trot, which had just 
come in. 

What ages ago that seems! I gave it at 
Tivoli—a tea garden and amusement place 
which Copenhagen looked upon as being 
very smart—and it went off successfully. 
Then followed several dinners at the Angle- 
terre Hotel, where I had remained, as it had 
proved so very comfortable and extraordi- 
narily reasonable; and I was on the way 
to more and more parties, when suddenly 
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everything collapsed and the whole coun- 
try was thrown into the deepest mourning. 

Early in the spring the king and queen 
had gone to Hamburg to spend a week 
or two; a customary trip, which was not 
heralded about, as they had gone incognito. 
When they had been gone a few days I 
happened to be dining at the Russian Lega- 
tion and found everyone whispering that a 
rumor had just reached Copenhagen that 
evening that the king had disappeared from 
the hotel in Hamburg and had not been 
heard of since. No one seemed to know if 
there were any truth in the rumor or not. 
The French minister said he had gone at 
once to the Foreign Office to make inquiries 
and had been told that it was only a rumor; 
however, he had got the impression that 
everyone was considerably worried. Dur- 
ing the evening many people came in to 
play bridge or sit about—those who had 
been invited to a previous dinner were al- 
ways expected to come in later when other 
dinners were given—and an ominous pall 
was evident. Still, no one knew any actual 
fact. Everything was hearsay. 

Early next morning every church bell in 
the city was tolling, flags were hung at half- 
mast and the papers, with deep mourning 
bands, announced the death of the king. 
The story published was that he had gone 
out after dinner for a walk, unattended, 
dressed in civilian clothes, had had a stroke 
of apoplexy and had died immediately. Two 
days later his body had been identified in 
the morgue. 


The Rush Into Mourning 


IT rushed over to the legation and was met 
by Arthur, who looked at me with amaze- 
ment and highly disapproving eyes. 

‘‘His Majesty is dead, sir.’’ 

“Yes, Arthur, I saw it in the papers.” 

“But, sir, you are not in mourning!”’ 

I happened to be wearing that morning 
a particularly vivid tie to which Arthur’s 
eyes remained glued. 

“Am I supposed to go in mourning, 
Arthur?” 

“Everyone is already in mourning, sir. 
I hope you will let me go to the hotel and 
fetch your black clothes at once. Surely 
you will not appear on the street again that 
way.” 

“But—I haven’t any mourning clothes.” 

“Then, sir, I had better try to find one of 
those ready-made garments that the work- 
ing people wear. Anything would be better 
than what you have on. In the meantime 
I shall go out and buy some black gloves, a 
black tie, bands for your arm and hat— 
and I’ll fetch your morning coat, sir.”’ 

I think he wanted an excuse to get out on 
the street to see and hear what was going 
on—and a great deal was being said that 
first day; there were a great many conflict- 
ing stories of what had actually happened 
to the king. At any rate, by noon Arthur 
had me as black as a crow, and fortunately 
just in time to go to the window and see 
what appeared to be the whole of Copen- 
hagen rushing in the direction of the palace. 
Arthur rushed down to find out what was 
taking place, and soon returned with the in- 
formation that the coronation of the new 
king and queen was taking place at that 
moment. When I expressed surprise at 
what I considered unsympathetic haste he 
looked at me with a supreme contempt of 
my ignorance. 

“Don’t you know, sir, that the sun can- 
not set on Denmark without a king and 
queen?”’ 

We hurried down to the Amalienborg- 
plads, pushed and struggled through the 
crowd and reached there just in time to see 
the Prime Minister come out on the bal- 
cony of one of the palaces to announce that 
the king was dead and the new king had 
been crowned. After this announcement 
the crowd remained with heads uncovered 
and eyes cast down. The stillness and si- 
lence were oppressively impressive. Tears 
were in the eyes of everyone. It was a tre- 
mendously touching sight. Then the young 
king and his queen came out on the bal- 
cony and held out their hands to the crowd. 
Another silence followed, and then the 
most tremendous roar went up from thou- 
sands of throats—a solemn, dignified and 
poignant salute to the new monarch. 

The first diplomatic step after this in- 
formal coronation was to go about and sign 
books at the doors of every member of the 
royal family. This takes the place of leav- 
ing cards of condolence, which, of course, 
you can’t do with royalty. It took the 
whole of the afternoon and brought to my 
attention the fact that every experienced 
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diplomatic officer has on hand a complete 
mourning outfit for just such an occasion. 
I ran into practically every member of the 
diplomatic corps and was much impressed 
with their mournful attire. Every one of 
them was in deep black, crape bands upon 
their arms, crape upon their hats, black ties, 
black gloves; and, of course, black suits. 
And the ladies! I had never seen such 
elaborate mourning. The French min- 
ister’s wife was admitted by everyone to 
have put all the others—even members of 
the court—to shame. Her use of yards and 


‘yards of crape was superb; and her bon- 


net—a combination of Mary Stuart and 
Marie de Medici headdress, composed of a 
mere line of white and a voluminous trail- 
ing veil—far surpassed those historic proto- 
types in effectiveness. 

Arthur had acquired everything neces- 
sary for me to live up to the traditions of 
the moment—he would have been better 
pleased, I’m sure, if I had consented to don 
a black silk shirt—and I felt quite properly 
attired to end the afternoon with a call of 
condolence on the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. He interrupted me rather abruptly 
in the midst of my expressions of sym- 
pathy to inquire who would represent the 
United States at the funeral. He said he 
was making up the list of special envoys 
and would like to know as soon as possible 
who the American would be, the number 
included in his suite-and ‘the time of his 
arrival. ' 

I had telegraphed the news of the king’s 
death to: the State Department, but had 
not: mentioned «that special envoys were 
being sent to the funeral; in fact, I did not 
know this until the Foreign Minister told 
me. An urgent cable was got off at once 
and I waited impatiently all the next day 
fora reply; but none came. The third day 
and still no answer. 

By this time the special envoys were ar- 
riving. England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia and many smaller countries were 
sending either some member of a royal fam- 
ily or a prominent official. Each train was 
bringing in an envoy and his suite, and 
these arrivals were always an occasion for 
music, parades and an outpouring of cay- 
alry; the streets were lined day and night 
with crowds watching for a glimpse of in- 
coming royalties; automobiles assigned to 
the suites flew about in all directions, flying 
streamers of gold and crimson ribbons; and 
the clatter of marching soldiers was inces- 
sant. The aspect of the town grew more and 
more festive; it was evident that some 
great event was imminent, but nothing 
suggested a funeral except that the crowds 
were entirely clothed in black—though 
black worn by fair people is rather more be- 
coming than lugubrious. 


A Special Envoy 


Still no reply came from the-State De- 
partment. I had had: two messages from the 
Foreign Office asking if-anyone had been 
appointed, and each time I felt more morti- 
fied that my own country was apparently. 
going to be the only one unrepresented at 
the funeral. Then, the same morning that 
the king was to receive the envoys, a cable 
came instructing me to inform the Foreign 
Office that, due to the short time, it had 
been impossible to send a special delegate 
and that I had been appointed to represent 
the United States. 

I rushed to the Foreign Office, gave this 
information and was told to hurry to the 
palace and be received with the others. I 
had just half an hour to get into evening 
clothes and be there, and once more felt 
entirely out of place among the gorgeous 
uniforms worn by everyone. The king 
entered the room where we were assembled, 
shook hands and said a few words of appre- 
ciation of the sympathy shown—speaking 
to each envoy in that envoy’s language— 
and then left us all impressed with the deep 
emotion he was experiencing. 

That night we all gathered again at the 
palace and I had the rather unusual experi- 
ence of sitting down to dinner with four 
kings and queens, two dowager queens, and 
princes and princesses galore. It was an 
exceptional gathering even for Copen- 
hagen. On one side of me sat Prince Ar- 
thur of Connaught, on the other the Crown 
Prince of Germany; and all through the 
dinner the latter kept up a steady fire of 
questions regarding American baseball. As 
a matter of fact, the conversation all about 
the table was far from being suggestive of 
a sad occasion. 

Immediately after dinner the numerous 
kings and queens withdrew, which was the 
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signal for the others to leave. It was a 
very short evening—the whole affair lasted 
a little over an hour—and though expedi- 
tiously got through, it is one of the most 
salient incidents in my diplomatic mem- 
ories. It was immensely interesting to see 
these personages at such close range—the 
table was narrow and we faced each other 
across a few feet—and I got many distinct 
impressions that have lasted. The Crown 
Princess of Germany was by far the most 
attractive of the ladies; her wholesome and 
vivid personality made her stand out above 
the others; Queen Alexandra, remarkable 
for her age and really very pretty, furnished 
a quiet, gentle note that was charming; 
the Dowager Empress of Russia was a 
striking contrast and made one wonder how 
these two could actually be sisters; Prince 
Arthur—evidently bored by the whole pro- 
ceeding, a repetition of similar functions 
which it seems to be his special duty to 
attend—carried himself with customary 
British phlegm; Constantine of Greece, 
affable and casual, was evidently free from 
any premonition of the stormy future in 
store for him; and the kings of Norway 
and Sweden were somehow a bit austerely 
suggestive of their more northern king- 
doms. 

The next day an elaborate service was 
held in the cathedral, where the king’s body 
lay in state. A huge catafalque filled the 
center of the church, floral offerings from 
almost every country in the world were ar- 
ranged about it and the whole guarded by a 
double file of soldiers wearing the historic 
uniforms of Denmark—not only of today 
but of past centuries. The scene was a blaze 
of color and had much about it that was 
suggestive of the days of vikings. The 
funeral procession went from the church to 
the station, everyone following on foot with 
uncovered heads. A train journey of sev- 
eral hours took us to Roskilde—the West- 
minster Abbey of Denmark—where, after 
another long service, the king’s body was 
placed in a crypt beside his ancestors. Thus 
ended my only experience as special envoy 
of the United States to a foreign country. 


Influences of New Environment 


There is no object or use ih trying to 
pretend that my diplomatic education in 
Copenhagen was anything other than so- 
cial. The only question that had any real 
import was the old one of the sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States. 
This was always being discussed— officially 
and. unofficially—but advanced very little 
while I was there. The psychological mo- 
ment for its accomplishment did not come 
until my term was ended. If I had been 
sent there before Havana I should have 
come away with very little training or 
knowledge of chancery work. The nu- 
merous matters pertaining to citizenship, 


commercial affairs and development in gov- | 


ernment administration—so much a part 
of the work in Cuba—hardly existed. 
There was no American colony; probably 
eight or ten made up the number of my 
countrymen living there; and questions to 
be taken up with the Foreign Office were so 
few and far between that we merely made 
perfunctory calls every week or two. How- 
ever, the time spent there, besides being 
agreeable and interesting, gave me an in- 
sight into foreign life that was entirely new 
to me and created influences which colored 
later years. 

The absence of any of my own people 
threw me necessarily more intimately in 
contact with my colleagues and the Danish 
people. I was actually living all the time 
with those who, even though most of them 
spoke English fluently, had never been to 
America and had been brought up and were 
living in conditions quite foreign to my 
own. 

Without being conscious of it, my opin- 
ions and perhaps my character were being 
modified. I seemed to be in a constant 
state of flux, very sensitive to impressions 
and constantly being surprised at the em- 
phasis put upon things which were not a 
part of my previous experience. I believe 
I got to know my colleagues more closely 
there than ever since; and the opportuni- 
ties of looking on—almost being a part 
of —other civilizations were exceptional, es- 
pecially through the daily association with 
the members of the legations. 

The British Legation, owning its own 
house, was—as is nearly always the case— 
the leading one and the nucleus of diplo- 
matic life. The Danes admired the English 
and frankly showed their preference for 
them by speaking their language more than 
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AS a call from your best friend brings 
* * satisfaction, so will your call for Cosy- 
felts, Cosyleathers, Cosysatins or Cosy- 
brocades bring satisfaction, relaxation and 
rest. These CosyToes slippers wi// be 
your best friends. They are waiting for 
you at your dealer’s in a variety of dis- 
tinctive styles and materials. 

For after wearing stiff-leather shoes all 
day, the tendons and muscles of the feet 
become rigid, and tired feet and a fa- 
tigued body are the result. 

Relief can be easily and surely had by 
each evening slipping on a pair of scien- 
tifically made CosyToes and then straight- 
ening and spreading the toes. Complete 
body relaxation will follow and a restful 
evening will be yours. 

And the duties at home during the day 
to follow will be made easier with a pair 
of CosyToes gracing the feet. 


Cosy loes 


The Restful Slipper 


You will also find CosyToes to possess that ele- 
ment of distinction which characterizes leadership 
in slipper construction. For expert craftsmanship 
in manufacture has produced smart s/ipper styles 
which, coupled with a scientific understanding of 
footease, mark CosyToes as the slipper supreme. 


And it is for you to express your slipper prefer- 
ence when buying—as the name—‘“‘CosyToes”’ is 
your assurance of satisfaction and represents the 
last word in correct slipper design. You will find 
them at leading dealers’. 


If your dealer doesn’t have Cosy Toes—just mail 
the coupon below and let the Cosycatalog show you 
the many styles and materials and how to get them 

uickly. 
q y CosyToes for Night Use 

For prowling about on cold floors to see if the 
kiddies are covered, to close that window, put out 
that light or lock that door. 

CosyToes for Milady 

In a broad range of colors and shades to match 
that dainty negligee. The prettiest house slipper 
any woman ever saw. n 

CosyToes for the Travele: 
For His Majesty to wear.on Pullmans, in 
hotels or at his own hearthside. 


California’ s 
suggestions 
for true 
restfulness 


Mail This For 
Cosycatalog 


| Address: Standard Felt Co., 

1 Dept. 3, West Alhambra, California. 

: Please send me the Cosycatalog showing many 
I styles of CosyToes, the restful slipper, and give me 
I the name of the dealer in my town who handles your 
I slippers. 
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any other, adopting their customs and imi- 
tating their taste in everything. Next in 
favor came the French and Russians, both 
of these legations being headed by distin- 
guished ministers and charming wives, the 
former being particularly lucky in having 
a lady who made her house the gathering 


| point of everything artistic and literary as 


well as chic. 

The Germans had rented one of the most 
conspicuous palaces on Kongens Nytorv 
and entertained elaborately and constantly 
but without much real success. Schleswig- 
Holstein was too recent a matter to be for- 
gotten. 

One of my most important reactions to 
this whirl of unfamiliar existence was the 
feeling that it was fundamentally useless 
and artificial. Everyone seemed to be liv- 
ing for the day alone; a good time and 
constant amusement formed the main goal; 
little time or thought were given to serious 
matters; actual constructive work in any 
direction was apparently not a part of this 
life. Still, there was a lightness of touch 
and cleverness to criticism and apprecia- 
tion that showed background and serious 
education. 

I often caught myself wondering over the 
way these people attacked and dismissed 
subjects which we, as a nation, are inclined 
to take very much to heart and ponder 
over. Was it that they had had so long the 
culture we are struggling for that it was no 
longer important to them? Even when 
such men as Anatole France came and de- 
livered a series of lectures—over which I 
was so enthusiastic—they would merely 
say: ‘Oh, Anatole France—yes! Of course 
you’ve read Thais.”” Which I hadn’t, 
but soon had. Or when the Ring was 
given at the opera and I had my first op- 
portunity of hearing the complete series in 
succession, they would say casually: ‘‘But 
you should hear it at Oberammergau! Of 
course, they will do it quite badly here.” 

Such comments, such lack of enthusiasm, 
often made me feel that I was beginning to 
know and love all the things which my 
associates had forgotten centuries before. 
Sometimes I even went so far as to ask my- 
self if I had not begun too late; if I had not 
better let all this life go and return to my 
own country and its more virile eagerness. 
Would not Europe and its old civilization 
become a disheartening influence? Nothing 
takes the zest out of one’s enthusiasm so 
much as finding others bored by them. 


Mr. Egan’s Fun 


I often used to discuss these questions 
with the minister; and when I tried to en- 
courage myself by telling him that I was 
continually surprised to find that I was 
fitting into a life that was wholly apart from 
anything I had ever known—citing the 
number of invitations I received as evidence 
of success—he would take the wind out of 
my sails by saying that any unmarried sec- 
retary would be popular in diplomacy be- 
cause he was indispensable in filling out a 
dinner table or completing a four at bridge; 
it had nothing whatever to do with per- 
sonality. Then, just to get a rise out of 
him, I would say that I had spent the whole 
of the previous afternoon with the French 
minister’s wife, who had read aloud—for me 
alone—Verlaine’s verses. 

“Of which you understood not one word. 
Besides, the Russian secretary had the same 
experience the day before; and the day be- 
fore him was the Austrian. The lady must 
get through the afternoon somehow, even 
if she has to read French poetry to an 
American.” 

I would retort to this by repeating a 
whole verse of Mon Réve Familier, which 
was evening scores, no doubt, with a ven- 
geance. 

‘“What are you trying to prove to me?” 
the minister would interrupt. ‘‘That you 
are becoming denationalized?”’ 

“No; I’m only trying to show that an 
American is so adaptable that he can, with- 
out tremendous preparation, fit into this 
life. Doesn’t that go somewhere in proving 
we are a wonderful people?”’ 

“Of course we are a wonderful people. 
No one denies that; but our strength does 
not lie in thinking we have acquired the 
culture of these older races after associat- 
ing a few months with them. As a matter 
of fact, I am not so sure that we want to 
acquire their culture. We’ve got so many 
bigger and more important and more real 
things to do than that.” 

“At any rate,” I went on, agreeing with 
him heartily and looking for more state- 
ments which would strengthen conviction 


4 / 

and yet wishing to draw him o: 4 
“it is a phase of development whic 
be useful to us as individuals.” 
“Perhaps. But be careful you d 
that development lead youn d 
that will make you patronize your 0 
ple when you go back to them. T 
such instances, you know.” pont 
Even though with the entrée 
being a member of the diplomat 
gave one, I often had the feeling th 
very much out of the really intimat 
my colleagues. They had so ma) 
questions existing between their ow 
tries which were almost invariably; 
their conversations— questions in w 
at that time, had so little interest, 
The Triple Alliance naturally g 
Germans, the Austrians and the It 
sympathetic subject to discuss; Fre 
Russians had their much-mooted ir 
the British were closely allied, } 
royal marriages and political affair; 
Danes; even Belgium and Holla 
close affiliations which were eo 
offering bases of friendship; but the 
States—thousands of miles away 
lievably rich, a democracy stan¢ 
everything that was opposed tol: 
and class distinctions—was entirel: 
the intimate circle. It was imposs 
to feel this; it was in the atmosp 
was a bit like a man who knows 
about golf walking over the cours¢ 
professional player. I do not mean 
gest that this atmosphere was inten 
created; it was only a natural resu 


Opinions of America 


An interesting phase of life am 
Danes was afforded in studying th 
tude toward and opinions of Ame) 
Americans. I once heard an é 
and much-traveled American sayth 
of us who had the most success a 
the most lasting impression in Eurc 
our most vulgar types, because the 
sented to Europeans exactly wh: 
preconceived ideas of us were. He; 
was particularly the case in Englan¢ 
the rough-and-ready type amused t 
lish and gave them something wl 
not exist in their own life; that th 
found the nasal twang and informa 
ity delightful qualities, just becat 
were different from anything they | 

‘This may be true of England, 
common language makes intereour 
paratively easy; but it was not th 
Denmark. The opinion of the Dz 
necessarily formed from the few 
seen there, American literat 
moving pictures which presen 
that matter, still do—our life 
pioneer days of the West. I de 
saw an American film in Copen 
did not picture roughriders, co 
shooting parties and primitive f 
The Danes loved these pict 

I left Copenhagen with the 1 
much water had passed under the) 
It furnished a much deeper influe 
those first two years in Ha 
fluence the full extent of which ] 
appreciate until I had reached 
once more was mingling am 
people and looking at them t 
spective that was somehow dis 
new and a bit bewildering. A wid 
trasting background and civilizat 
my own people flash upon me 
tirely new light. sf 

Arthur was the last—as he h 
first—person I saw in Copen 
went with me to the boat, 
things in the cabin and Me 
structed the purser in detai 
guished attention which h 
felt—I hope sincerely—my 
manded. I shook hands wi 
ing, a gesture which surpri 
which I really believe did no 
He was so relentlessly corre 
not enjoy anything which’ 
dignity, even when meant as” 
to him. 

“T hope some day you will ¢ 
ica, Arthur,” I said. ‘“ Your 
much there. Perhaps you wo 

He bowed profoundly. | | 

“Thank you, sir. But, sit, 1 
mind my saying it, I hope no su 
nate fate will ever overtake me. 

Poor Arthur—living on at 
diana! And the splendors of co 
Copenhagen only a memory! k - 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a” 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The 
in an early issue. * “ > 
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Theme from Schoenberg’s Fifth 


y. 

Bable with dramatic art in Amer- 
an Mr. Feinberg, “has been that 
our plays have been written by 
ywrights. What we need is fewer 
‘s and more dramaturgists.”’ 

ir reporter nodded a rather vague 


at the wonderful progress that 
made abroad in dramatic produc- 
s country—and England, for that 
are still in the gaslight era. Poor 
sring anachronisms like Tarking- 
je and Shaw seem still to cling 
2a that the drama is a branch of 
” 


it?” inquired the star reporter. 
iture is only a small and unim- 
art of it. Edison has done more 
aodern stage than Pinero. The 
jlay is a synthesis of electricity, 
and architecture. I’m trying to 
teinmetz to write a tragedy. 
boy that could put some pep into 


ands grand,” said the star re- 


ust returned from Europe,”’ said 
berg, “and I’ve brought back 
arkable novelties. . -You’ve seen 
ee oval Insect Comedy in New 
ourse?””. 

tr reporter said he had. 

:a play here called The Vegetable 
It is in nineteen acts. Each act 
escenes. There are seven hun- 
sinety-five characters; all of them 


*t know there were so many vege- 
uid the star reporter. 

nberg smiled: indulgently. 

twenty of them to play the part 
1 of asparagus; fifty appear as a 
wring beans, and so on. The play 
a conflict between. the ethical 
‘ess of the infinite, and the in- 
the conscious ethic. Here’s a 
de by Ivan Meinhardt, of Mu- 
rie fourth act, the great Vegetable 
yene.”” - 


dN BY WALTER DE MARIS 
he Spiritist Enthusiast—‘‘Oh,-Mr. Brown, I Have the Most Amazing 
_ New Controt.”’ 
r—um—Socrates’ Wife?’’ 
eorcia Mant! Cleopatra!” 


The star reporter examined the sketch 
carefully. It appeared to be a series of con- 
centric circles—purple, green, yellow, blue 
and pink. Diagonally across the page was 
drawn a broad streak of gold with crimson 
spots. ’ 

“‘When Belasco and others of the old 
school wanted to show the interior of a 
room,” explained the impresario, ‘‘they 
hired a lot of carpenters and painters, and 
when the job was finished it looked merely 
like the interior of a room. We of the new 
school seek to show the soul of the room.”’ 

“Oh,” said the star reporter. 

“Tn this Vegetable Brothel Scene,”’ Mr. 
Feinberg went on, ‘“The Sweet Potato, who 
is the heroine of the piece—she symbolizes 
The Spirit of the Movement for Better 
Housing Conditions Among the Unem- 
ployed—is seduced by The Artichoke, She 
has been enticed to the brothel by two 
Carrots and a Turnip, who bring her a 
forged message saying that her father, The 
Endive, is dying. Then the villain of the 
piece, The Tomato, gets stewed.” 

“What does he symbolize?”’ asked the 
star reporter. 

“He symbolizes Immigration,’ Mr. Fein- 
berg replied: | ‘‘We have brought over the 
famous revolving stage that Ratkowsky 
introduced in the Schlemiehlschauspielhaus 
in Dresden. Unfortunately the machinery 


takes up so much room that we won’t be: 


able to fit it into our theater and still have 
room for the actors, so I’ve hit upon an in- 
genious device. I’m going to use two 
theaters; one for the actors and one for the 
scenery.” 

“What are your other novelties?”’ 
star reporter asked. 

“Well,” said Mr. Feinberg, “I have the 
American rights to Doctor Freud’s psycho- 
analytic comedy, Kid Gdipus. It is an 
amusing little skit about a fellow named 
Axel Schimmelbrau, who is run over by a 
Crane simplex and gets an Cdipus com- 
plex. But here’s the prize of my collection. 
I predict, that this play will completely 
revolutionize the American drama.” 

“What is it?’ asked the star reporter in 
awed tones. 
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which they do not bring the ultimate 
in riding comfort. ; 

It graduates its control from the 
slightest bump at low speed to the 
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This cushioned comfort eliminates 
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fatigue. 
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“This,” said Mr. Feinberg, taking a roll 
of paper reverently from the drawer of his 
Louis XIII desk, ‘“‘is the manuscript of 
Kautsky’s tragedy, Chaos.” 

He handed the precious manuscript to 
the star reporter. 

“Why, it’s nothing but blank pages!”’ 
exclaimed the star reporter. 

“BHxactly,” said Feinberg triumphantly. 
“Tt is the ultimate triumph of simplifica- 
tion. Students of modern dramatic writing 
know that the dialogue of a play has be- 
come less and less important, and that the 
essence of modern drama is ‘the spiritual 
conflict that transcends the spoken word. 
So Kautsky has eliminated all language 
from his play, thus permitting the attention 
of the audience to focus on the real tragedy 
that is being enacted.” 

“Tt sounds like pantomime,” said the 
star reporter. 

“Tt would be pantomime,” said Fein- 
berg, “‘only Kautsky has eliminated actors 
from the play. His theory is that the per- 
sonalities of the characters are so often con- 
fused with the ideas that they represent 
that the underlying motive of the play is 
lost, so he has written this play without 
any characters at all.” 

“Leaving only scenery?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Feinberg, “‘ Kautsky has 
distinctly stipulated that there shall be no 
scenery. As he sums it up in a penetrating 
epigram, ‘The play’s the thing.’”’ 

“T see,’’ said the star reporter. ‘‘That 
show ought to be a riot.” 

“When it was produced in Budapest,” 
said Mr. Feinberg, ‘it was suppressed 
after the first performance on the ground 
that it offended public morals. The police 
were called in and the author was put in 
jail for writing revolutionary propaganda. 
You might mention that in your article.” 

“‘T will,”’ said the star reporter. 

—Newman Levy. 
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| J JHEN I was young and buoyant 
A many seasons back, 
I practiced, as clairvoyant, 
At fifty cents a prac. 
I told your fate in trances, 
I gazed in crystal sphere; 
But psychic fads and fancies 
Are changing every year! 


Astrology appearing 
To feed your fears and hopes, 
I left my spooks and seering 
For dollar horoscopes. 


DRAWN BY ROBERT DICKEY 


Laddie Boy: ‘“‘When Dogs Delight to Bark and Bite, My Friendly © 
‘Good-Night!’”’ — 


Motto is: 


Mar 


Of zodiac and planets i) 
I told the story weird; 
It paid when I began it, 
But soon the fashion veered 


fo 
For numbers next you voted— 
Pythagorean stuff— » 


Of what your name denoted; 
Two dollars for the guf. 

G,:P,.and.Y were 7, 19m 
And I and R were 9; 

BEBB added up to 11, 
And so her luck was fine. 


Then New Thought next I 
I bade you hold the thou, 
Your will I so unshackled; 
Three bones my treatmen 
“You can!”’ I cried with pa 
“T am Success!” Alas, 
For all my affirmations — 
Have simply gone to g 
For now you cry for Coué, 
The game is up for me. 
The graft has all gone bloo 
For Coué takes no fee! 
This free autosuggestion 
Is tough, without a doub 
For day by day in every war 
I’m getting down and on 
—Gelett Bi 


Hot Stuff 


oe OW did you like him? D 
you a warm welcome?” 
“Well, his cheeks flamed, his e) 
he had a lantern jaw and a wic 
and he was all lit up!” 


Another Poem on Lo 


HEN Love first smote my tei 
And set my temples Yy p 

No peace knew I, nor any rest 
But anguished nights of wild « 


When next the poisoned arrow sir 
It left a scar of size horrendous, 

And such was my accursed luck, 
I ran a temperature tremendous 


Once more I fell for Cupid’s guile 
A wicked bow that rascal stretcl 

A lady’s glance, a lady’s smiles, 
Made me the wretchedest of wre 


{ 

Ah, how my heart has bled with p 
Long have I suffered, and inten 
And yet I’d like to love again, 
For I’ve enjoyed my grief imme 
—M 
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| Over 15,000 people killed or injured in motor accidents last year... .. most of them were preventable. 
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Marcus Dowd, in charge of Bureau of Public Safety, Police Department, City of New York, says 

“60% of automobile accidents are due to faulty brakes”. This can only mean that the average car owner 5 

neglects his brakes. Astonishing as it may seem—this is borne out by facts—few motorists have the brakes k 

regularly inspected or adjusted. The majority expect ragged, worn-out brake lining to stop the car in an 4 

emergency, unconscious of menacing, invisible danger ..... What about your brake lining? f 
| - 

Perhaps we can help to make your car safe. We are brake Ask your service man to use Raybestos. It is the origina/ asbestos 4 

specialists? It’s our business. We are occupied with no other lining. Made from selected long-fibre asbestos, interwoven with y 

task. Been building brakes and brake lining since the earliest wire to assure stremgth. No low grade short fibre, or combina- f 

days of the automobile. Our Engineers, factories in Bridgeport, tions of inferior material is permitted to enter its construction. y 

Stratford, Canada and England, plus all our resources are de- After weaving Raybestos is thoroughly impregnated with wear- 4 

voted to one ideal—making motoring safe with good resisting compound—this together with the long-fibre asbestos 

brake lining and good brakes. Our recommendations are based gives that degree of wear which enables us to guarantee one year’s be 
| upon practical knowledge gained through long years of experience. service or new lining without charge. § 
| i, 


Have You Ever 
Gripped a Paddle? 


AVE you ever lazed 
along in a canoe? An 
occasional paddle stroke 
keeps you moving. The 
water murmurs off the bow. 
You are at peace with all 
the world. 


Have you ever dug deep 
with the blade? The canoe 
shoots through the water. 
A fellow canoeist accepts 
your challenge. And the 
race is on. 


Did you ever mosey up 
a winding stream? Pick a 
good place to land, and 
broil a steak over an open 
fire? If you haven’ t, buy 
an “Old Town” and "learn 
all the joys of canoeing. 


The beautiful lines of 
the old-time Indian canoes 
are reproduced in “Old 
Towns.” These are the 
lightest, strongest, steadi- 
est canoes made—and the 
lowest priced. $54 up from 
dealer or factory. 
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The new 1923 catalog shows 
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YOUR UNCONSCIOUS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


behind the throne, this, in no way inferior 
in importance to our so-called higher or 
conscious mind, which works only when we 
are awake. Indeed, M. Coué objects to the 
term ‘“‘subconscious” because it seems to 
imply this inferiority, and prefers to say 

‘unconscious.””? Only, by the mercy of 
heaven, most of the workings of our sub- 
conscious mind make no impression upon 
our consciousness. If they did we should 
have no time to think about anything else, 
and even sleep would be impossible. 

The theory of the modern mind healers, 
like M. Coué and his preceptor, Liébeault, is 
that this subconscious mind is as credulous 
as it is powerful; and if we can only slip 
past that watchful sentinel, the conscious 
mind, and whisper a suggestion in the ear 
of the subconscious it will often accept it 
and proceed to carry it out. And the time 
at which we are most likely literally to 
catch the sentinel napping is just at the 
beginning of sleep, for sleep is the going off 
duty of the conscious mind, leaving the 
subconscious mind on guard. Then, as the 
subconscious surges up to the surface, it can 
be reached and curative suggestions made 
to it. It is claimed that suggestions whis- 
pered in a patient’s ear early in natural 
sleep, taking special pains not to wake him, 
will often register in the subconscious and 
be carried out after he wakes up, without, 
of course, any recollection of the message. 
And similar suggestions of improvement to 
oneself just before falling asleep are used in 
certain popular systems of memory build- 
ing and success in life. 


The Coué System 


But natural sleep is proverbially ca- 
pricious and unbiddable, and often cannot 
be brought on at will; so one school of 
mind teachers, the hypnotists, employ vari- 
ous forms of artificial or induced sleep, for 
the purpose, so to speak, of gently prying 
the halves of the mind apart and insert- 
ing the suggestion. This is declared to be 
a comparatively simple matter, for collec- 
tions of cases running up into the thou- 
sands—more than fifty thousand in the 
Nancy School alone—show that with com- 
petent operators, who are trained physicians 
as well as hypnotists, 85 to 95 per cent of 
patients of all ages and grades of intelli- 
gence who are freely willing to be influenced 
can be more or less deeply hypnotized, 
though fortunately very few can be hyp- 
notized against their wills. Then when the 
mind has been dissociated, as the technical 
term is, by suspending the activities of the 
higher or conscious part, suggestions can be 
made to the subconscious mind of the pa- 
tient, such as that when he awakes his pain 
will be gone, his asthmatic wheezing and 
gasping relieved; instead of dyspepsia and 
disgust for food he will have a good appe- 
tite, followed by perfect digestion; or his 
next sea voyage will produce no nausea and 
vomiting. 

If the subconscious mind accepts these 
suggestions the patient will wake up greatly 
relieved. 

But M. Coué and his school claim that 
it is not necessary to induce hypnosis or 
sleep of any sort, either natural or arti- 
ficial. Just a few passes or a little mild 
mystification of some sort to shake the 
confidence of the conscious mind and ar- 
rest the attention of the subconscious, and 
then cheering suggestions of improvement 
and recovery are made in a quiet, con- 
fident tone of voice, which, if accepted by 
the subconscious, are promptly put in pro- 
cess of realization. 

If the patient shows himself responsive, 
and pain, for instance, or disability is pres- 
ent, a more active impression is attempted; 
and M. Coué begins chanting the now 
famous words, “Ca passe, ¢a passe, ¢a 
passe’’—“‘It’s going, it’s going, it’s going” — 
echoed by the patient, gradually increasing 
the speed until they are both fairly jabber- 
ing as fast as they can possibly pronounce 
the syllables, at the same time rubbing the 
seat of the pain or the stiff joint or limb. 
By the time they have to pause for breath, 
the patient often declares that the pain is 
much better, or proceeds to move the stiff 
joint or paralyzed limb. M. Coué explains 
the great rapidity of the exclamations on 
the ground that they leave the patient’s 
mind no time to contradict. 

All this has been done in the presence of 
a roomful of other patients, who see all the 
favorable results produced and are assured 


that others will appear later in the appar- 
ently unaffected, so that each, as he comes 
forward for treatment in his turn, is al- 
ready impressed and ready to respond to 
the healer’s suggestions. Then, before the 
group is dismissed, M. Coué begins gently 
to intone his hymn of healing. 

As an instance of how it may work in 
suitable cases, a visitor to M. Coué’s clinic 
at Nancy noticed a middle-aged lady of 
refined appearance, who, after sitting 
through the morning session and taking 
keen interest in the cures reported, re- 
turned rather late after the lunch interval 
with a beaming smile upon her face. When 
an opportunity came, about five o’clock, 
she delightedly told M. Coué that she had 
come for relief from an agonizingly painful 
dyspepsia, which had tormented her for 
months, though on a milk diet, and kept 
her extremely thin, listless, anemic and 
weak. 

After hearing his cheering assurances she 
had gone downtown to the best restau- 
rant, called for a full table-d’héte luncheon 
and eaten straight through it from hors 
d’ceuvres to coffee with great enjoyment 
and so far nothing but the most pleasant 
results. 

This experience could be paralleled a 
dozen times by any physician of wide ex- 
perience. A painful indigestion had been 
started probably by some definite physical 
cause, such as a food poisoning or an in- 
fection, which had subsided long ago; but 
the dyspepsia and pain persisted and be- 
came chronic, simply because a too rigor- 
ously restricted diet kept the poor stomach 
constantly in the pangs of starvation. The 
diet had become the disease. 

Finally, after patients have begun to 
improve, M. Coué, with an admirable 
combination of modesty and good judgment, 
realizing that the triumph of art is to con- 
ceal art, the triumph of a good physician 
to make himself no longer necessary, in- 
forms the grateful convalescents that he 
has not cured them but merely showed 
them how to cure themselves. They can 
now complete their own cure by making 
helpful suggestions to themselves, and here 
is the prescription, the now world-famous 
formula: ‘‘Day by day, in every way, I’m 
getting better and better.’”’ Or for those 
who think there is more virtue in the orig- 
inal French: ‘Tous les jours, d tous points 
de vue, je vais de mieux en mieux.” This is 
to be repeated aloud, or at least with mov- 
ing of the lips, exactly twenty times night 
and morning, just before going to sleep 
and directly on waking in the morning. In 
order to be sure of the precise number of 
repetitions, twenty knots are to be tied 
in a piece of string and then told like the 
beads of a rosary. A phrase and a piece 
of string! Surely a magnificently simple 
pharmacopeeia. And M. Coué is himself a 
retired pharmacist! 


Employment of Hypnotism 


On the other hand, the hypnotists proper, 
who far outnumber Coué and his great 
teacher, Liébeault, claim that a more or less 
profound degree of induced sleep is neces- 
sary to secure the best and most far- 
reaching results. This may be produced 
by any variation of the historic and classic 
methods, such as making the patient gaze 
fixedly at a tiny mirror, or some other small 
bright object, held near and slightly above 
his eyes to put the eye muscles on a strain; 
or gazing fixedly into his eyes for several 
minutes-and then gently closing them with 
the fingers and assuring him he cannot 
open them and that he is beginning to feel 
drowsy; or taking one of the patient’s 
hands and laying it on the operator’s hand, 
holding it there firmly for a few minutes 
and then telling him he cannot lift it off; 
or clasping his hands together with the 
fingers firmly interlocked, and after gazing 
deeply into his eyes, assuring him that he 
cannot separate them—M. Coué’s favorite 
method. 

Then, when the patient is thoroughly 
under, they proceed to exercise those ex- 
traordinary but rather uncanny powers of 
control over his immediate actions and be- 
liefs, and his future conduct, which are so 
familiar at any public hypnotic exhibition. 
Modern intelligent hypnotists, who are 
nearly all trained and fully qualified physi- 
cians as well, practicing hypnotism as their 
specialty, nowfrankly admit that its greatest 
fields of usefulness are: As a supplement 
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to medical treatment in such diseases as in- 
somnia, neuralgia, hysteria, asthma, chronic 
rheumatic pains, contractions and paralysis 
of muscles, and the like. 

In the relief of bad mental habits, such as 
inebriety, drug addictions, facial and other 
twitchings, stammering, nail biting, nerv- 
ous constipation, and so on. 

As Wingfield puts it, “Most diseases’’ 
[curable] ‘“‘appear to be functional neu- 
roses’’ [nervous disorders] “‘in which no 
organic lesion’’ [physical cause] “‘can be 
found.” In other words, what the mind 
has helped to cause the mind can help to 
cure. 

This gives, they claim, as wide a field of 
activity as, say, the oculist has in diseases 
of the eye, or the aurist in those of the ear, 
or the dermatologist in skin disturbances. 
And within this field remarkable results are 
claimed, especially in cases which have de- 
fied medical and surgical treatment, be- 
cause the cause of the trouble was really 
mental instead of physical. By chronic 
bad mental habits and attitudes, affecting 
conduct, a sort of mental cramps may be 
produced and translated by the subcon- 
scious mind into bodily spasms, conges- 
tions and stagnations, often extremely 
painful and disabling, such as constipation, 
neuralgia, asthma and others that have 
been mentioned. 

This is a brief and greatly simplified out- 
line, perhaps too baldly and alphabetically 
so, of the case for the mental healers as 
stated by themselves. The actual facts are, 
of course, vastly more complex. There is 
no hard-and-fast division or water-tight 
bulkhead between the conscious and the 
subconscious minds; but groups of ideas 
from the lower are perpetually rising up 
into the light of day in the-higher, and then 
falling back again like water in a boiling 
pot. Or the conscious mind may be com- 
pared to a fountain or geyser playing in the 
sun and falling back again into the great 
subterranean pool of the subconscious from 
which it rises. 

Or in point of relative bulk and volume, 
figuratively speaking, the mind is like an 
iceberg which floats with only about one- 
seventh of its bulk above water and in the 
full light of day. 


Splitting the Subconscious 


The favorite figure of the psychologists 
is to regard the whole mind as in a great 
chamber with a dome at the top, which 
alone is lighted. Ideas from all parts of the 
mind are supposed to be striving constantly 
to rise up into this dome of consciousness, 
struggling and competing with one another 
for a place in the sun. 

Furthermore, when the subconscious 
mind is split off from the higher, as in hyp- 
notism, it splits not all in one piece, so to 
speak, but into a large number of great 
association groups or complexes, of ideas, 
emotions and activities. Then the operator, 
in cowboy phrase, cuts out of the bunch 
one of these—and keeping it awake while 
the rest are asleep, ropes and rides it into 
vigorous action and response, because none 
of the other groups are on guard to criti- 
cize or oppose or interfere. 

As Wingfield of Oxford expresses it, this 
split-off fragment of the subconscious mind 
‘igs such a fool that it cannot criticize,” 
and does whatever it is told. 

But perhaps to go into any further detail 
might only lay us open to the classic cynical 
charge against psychology, that it ‘talks 
of things everybody understands in words 
nobody can understand.” 

When the operator has once got the ear 
of his patient’s subconscious mind a very 
striking temporary control can be exerted. 
Subjects can be handed a blank card, told 
it is a portrait of themselves and promptly 
exclaim, ‘‘ What a capital likeness!’’ More 
than this, they can pick out this photo card 
from a dozen other blank cards apparently 
exactly like it, probably by minute points 
of difference observed while gazing at it so 
intensely. Pain, such as that of a headache 
or even a severe toothache, may be made 
temporarily to disappear by suggestions to 
that effect. Alcoholic victims may be as- 
sured that they will wake up free of all 
craving for alcohol; that the taste or even 
smell of it will nauseate and make them 
sick, if swallowed it will poison them. And 
if whisky is offered them on awakening 
they will turn from it with shuddering and 
loathing. It is claimed that about half 
these impressions result in permanent 
cures. 

Patients suffering from sleeplessness can 
be confidently told that they will sleep 
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soundly every night for a week and the 
prophecy come true. 

Good subjects can be told that on awak- 
ening, or at a certain day and hour, they 
will perform some definite action. For in- 
stance, a lady in profound hypnotic slum- 
ber was told that when she awakened she 
would turn on the electric light. Half an 
hour later she awoke, gazed quietly around 
the sunlit room till her eyes fell upon an 
electric switch on the wall. She asked what 
it was and was told. 

“Well, it isn’t like the switches in my 
house. May I look at it closer?” 

Walking over to it, she reached out her 
hand, pulled down the switch and turned 
on the light. 

_ Thousands of such instances could be 
cited; indeed, they are matters of common 
knowledge. Distinctly more creepy, how- 
ever, is Dr. Milne Bramwell’s feat of telling 
a patient in deep hypnotic sleep to go to a 
certain room in her house and take a book 
off the table in exactly twelve thousand 
minutes from that moment, and having his 
suggestion obeyed to the minute, though 
to the innocent bystander there does not 
appear any insuperable obstacle to prevent 


the subconscious mind from calling the | 


conscious mind to its assistance, and get- 
ting it to do a little figuring for it on the 
quiet sometime during the more than eight 
days that must elapse. 


Limited Field of Hypnosis 


On the whole, though there can be little 
doubt of the striking impressions upon 


both mind and body that can be made by: 


hypnotic suggestion, the evidence as to 
their actual practical value for cure or per- 
manent relief is not so convincing. The 
effects of suggestion rather seem to re- 
semble those of opium in the one legitimate 
field this drug possesses—relieving pain 


and distress and keeping the patient com- | 


paratively comfortable and at rest until 
the healing power of Nature or active 
medical and surgical treatment can remove 
the cause. And in the days before Pasteur 
and Lister opium for this purpose entered 


into nearly half the prescriptions that were | 


written. 

This leaves hypnosis even today a lim- 
ited but valuable field of usefulness, both 
before the physical cure and after, in pain- 
ful cramps of the mind keeping alive the 
echoes of a physical injury long since re- 
paired; while on the other hand, some of 
the gloomiest prophecies of danger from its 
use do not appear to have come true in 
actual practice. For instance, the horrid 
dread that subjects once fully under hyp- 
notice influence could be compelled against 
their wills to behave improperly or even 
commit a crime has been studied coolly and 
statistically, with the result that out of 
some hundreds of cases collected from court 
records in which hypnotic influence had 
been put forward as a defense, in only two 
was the evidence for it sufficiently weighty 
to be accepted and urged as reasonably 
possible by the judge in his charge to the 
jury. 

The reason for this is twofold. First, 
that the overwhelming majority of hypno- 
tists today are no longer traveling show- 
men, going about the country to amuse 
and horrify the gaping public for the sake 
of the admission fees, regardless of the 
effects upon their subjects. They are 
reputable physicians or scientific teachers 
and students of psychology, who would no 
more take improper advantage of their con- 
trol over the subjects than a surgeon would 
pick his patient’s pocket after putting him 
under chloroform. 

Indeed it is now strongly urged, and 
with good:reason, that spectacular public 
exhibitions of hypnotism for gate money 
only should be forbidden by law, as they 
already are in some European countries, 
on account of their often deplorable effects 
upon weak-willed and hysterical persons, 
who make the best and most abjectly 
obedient subjects. 

This would also prevent such embarrass- 
ing incidents as an experience of two Ox- 
ford undergraduates a few years ago. They 
had attended one of these public exhibi- 
tions with great interest, and after it was 
over retired to a neighboring bar to discuss 
its wonders. One of them was deeply im- 
pressed with the marvelous powers of the 
operator, but the other declared it was 
quite simple. He had watched carefully, 
seen how it was done and was quite sure 
that he could produce the hypnotic sleep 
if he only had a subject. His friend 
promptly offered to bet him ten pounds 
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that he couldn’t, and suggested the. bar- 
maid as a subject: The young woman 
smilingly consented, sat down in a chair, 
and after a dozen passes and stroking down 
of the eyelids, fell-into a sound sleep in 
which she answered questions and obeyed 
suggestions. 

The triumphant amateur hypnotist 
promptly collected his bet and turned to 
bring the girl out of her trance, when, to 
his horror, he found he had forgotten the 
countersign, overlooked the formula for 
awakening and was utterly unable to arouse 
her. In vain he shouted in her ear, shook 
her, splashed water in her face—she slum- 
bered peacefully on. A little crowd of other 
customers gathered, angry mutterings were 
heard and talk of sending for the police; 
and the now thoroughly frightened stu- 
dents rushed from the room, hailed a taxi 
for the railroad station and took the next 
train out of town. Nor did they venture to 
return till cautious telephone inquiries to 
discreet friends assured them that the bar- 
maid had been carried home to bed, still 
sound asleep, but waked up none the worse 
next morning. 

The second reason for the comparative 
rarity of actual injurious effects in this re- 
spect is more fundamental. All competent 
and experienced operators are agreed in de- 
claring that although their control over the 
subconscious may be striking and appar- 
ently complete, it is sharply limited in 
certain directions. The moment their sug- 
gestions come in conflict with the moral 
convictions or sense of propriety of the pa- 
tient they are vigorously resisted. To use 
a rough figure of speech, they are in control 
of only a small split fragment of the sub- 
conscious mind, and when this is urged to 
go contrary to any deep-seated convictions 
or instincts all the rest of the mind resists 
at once. 

Subjects can be readily put through a 
whole series of the most laughable and gro- 
tesque of literal monkey tricks; but when 
any action involving a breach of propri- 
ety is suggested they hang back or break 
control. 

For instance, the story is told of a young 
student who proved extremely susceptible 
and carried out promptly to the letter a 
number of most absurd and laughable sug- 
gestions. Then he was told that the whole 
orchestra was a lake, and out in the middle 
of it was a young lady in danger of drown- 
ing, and he must save her. 

He threw off his coat, rushed to the foot- 
lights and started to plunge in to her rescue, 
when it was suggested that he had better 
take off his shoes and socks for such a long 
swim. He promptly stooped, took off his 
shoes, but balked absolutely at the socks. 


A Pleasant Personality 


Of course, it would not be safe to accept 
this assurance too confidently and to rely 
upon such a barrier in all cases, especially 
in patients whose moral control was already 
wavering; but there does appear to be good 
evidence of a real moral breakwater of this 
sort in the great majority of cases. 

Another type of dreaded danger from 
hypnotism has proved more real in actual 
practice. This is that patients, already 
weak willed and deficient in self-control, 
would be made worse by such complete 
subjection to the will of another. It is true 
that one branch of the Nancy School issues 
the cheerful and sweeping statement that 
in over fifty thousand hypnotizations they 
have never seen a single injurious result 
produced upon a patient. But they are all 
keenly aware of the danger of producing 
oversusceptibility to suggestions of all sorts, 
and take pains to avoid it. And cautious 
and scientific students, like Dr. William 
Brown, reader in mental philosophy at Ox- 
ford, complains that one of the obstacles 
to continued prolonged study of a case is 
that, after a patient has been deeply hyp- 
notized more than three or four times, there 
is danger of his beginning to hypnotize him- 
self and make wrong autosuggestions as 
well as right ones; also to depend too com- 
pletely upon the advice of the operator in 
all sorts of decisions and problems, so that 
he is really in danger of being made worse 
instead of better. 

But by entirely avoiding the production 
of sleep, just getting the patient under con- 
trol by a few passes or mirror gazing and 
telling him to make suggestions of improve- 
ment to himself, he will find that he can 
carry out his own cure and become less de- 
pendent and suggestible instead of more so. 

There is a valid basis for the instinctive 
repugnance felt by most healthy minds 
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Though M. Coué is too cautious and sen- 
sible to advise the wholesale use of auto- 
suggestion in children for the relief of their 
physical ailments, his followers are not so 
modest, and are already demanding that 
every child should be taught its use, and 
that no one should be taken to a doctor 
until all the resources of autosuggestion 
have been thoroughly tried and have failed. 

Finally, the gravest danger of all in the 
method is a negative one; that of lulling 
the patient who has a serious and progres- 
sive malady into a sense of false security, 
until it is too late for medical or surgical 
treatment to cure. It might be imagined 
that autosuggestion would be harmless 
enough in slight colds or sore throats or 
colics, but if the sore throat be a diphtheria 
or the colic an appendicitis it may prove 
as dangerous as a dose of poison. 

M. Coué appears to have picked up 
quite a fair rough, practical knowledge of 
medicine in the course of his lifelong ex- 
perience as a pharmacist; and, whether 
shrewdly or modestly, does not hesitate to 
tell his patient if he thinks he has an organic 
or infectious disease, and express a doubt 
of his ability to cure it. But his followers 
will scarcely be likely to have even this 
amount of training and knowledge. The 
only sure way to avoid great dangers of this 
sort is to have mental healers trained in 
medicine, and practicing autosuggestion, 
or as it is now termed “suggestive thera- 
peutics,”’ as a specialty, which seems to be 
M. Coué’s own ambition. 

Even his modest caution is sometimes 
swept off its feet by the eager enthusiasm 
of his followers; as, for instance, when he 
undertook the public treatment of a group 
of shell-shocked ex-service men in London. 
The results were described in the news- 
papers by great headlines: Tragic Scenes 
at a Coué Séance, Shell-Shock Man Seized 
with Wild Hysteria, Pandemonium, Wo- 
men Flee from the Room, and the like, 
which really were hardly fair, and meant 
that in his innocence he had torn open the 
old mental sores too suddenly, so to speak, 
and produced an explosion of buried hor- 
rors in the memory. 


Doctor Brown’s Experiment 


The greatest relief and largest percentage 
of cures in this distressing condition are 
obtained by a combination of autosugges- 
tion and psychoanalysis. Here, for in- 
stance, is a case treated by Dr. William 
Brown, of Oxford, by combined hypnotism 
and dream analysis. The poor war veteran 
was in a pitiable condition, his memory 
partly gone, his confidence entirely so, and 
his right hand constantly jerking up and 
down in a most curious way, quite beyond 
his control, so that he could not handle any 
tool, or even shave or dress himself. He 
had no recollection whatever of the shell 
burst which caused his shock; indeed, for 
months after it he could not even recall his 
own name; and although repeated mental 
treatments had improved this, they had 
utterly failed to help the disabling jerking 
of his right hand, so that he was thoroughly 
gun-shy of psychotherapy. 

Doctor Brown, seeing it no case for half 
measures, hypnotized him to the deepest 
possible degree, and then suggested that he 
should dream of the actual events which led 
to his shock. Suddenly he broke out scream- 
ing, cursing, shouting at the top of his voice 
for more ammunition, while at thesame time 
his right hand changed its aimless jerking 
into rapid, orderly, whirling movements, 
evidently changing the range of his field 
gun, so as to keep it constantly trained 
upon the rapidly advancing German ranks. 
His voice rose shriller and shriller, his 
sulphurous demands for ammunition be- 
came more and more lurid, until all at once 
they checked as abruptly as they had 
begun, evidently silenced by the explosion 
of the shell behind him, the concussion of 
which knocked him senseless. In a few 
minutes he woke up, his mind clear, his 
confusion and dread completely relieved 
and his right hand quiet and steady. Next 
morning he shaved himself, and in a few 
days was entirely recovered, and remained 
so at latest reports several months after- 
wards. 

This brings us to the last and far the 
most promising of the great trio of modern 
methods of mental healing, hypnosis, auto- 
suggestion and psychoanalysis; or, as it is 
often called, Freudism, after its discoverer 
and developer, Dr. Sigmund Freud, of 
Vienna. All three have one and the same 
aim—getting a suggestion accepted by the 
subconscious mind of the patient. Their 
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‘“The easiest work I’ve 

ever done is what I’m do- 

tees eR pe ing right now—selling 

E. C. PACK . B. Simpson all wool 

made-to-order suits at $29.50. 
easy as it sounds. 

“In 1921 I closed out my tailoring busi- 
ness with the intention of retiring but I 
soon found out that I was too young for a 
life of ease and hankered for some useful 
activity. I love my wife, lived with her 
forty years, and thought I'd enjoy being 
with her 24 hours a day for the rest of my 
life, but I soon found I was mistaken. I 
was always in the way, and she could 
think of so many errands that I soon de- 
cided it would be easier to go to work again. 

“About that time I heard of Simpson, 
and one day I saw one of their suits—that 
was in October, 1921. I was astonished. 
Not six months previously I had paid as 
much for the same identical fabric, the 
same cloth made by the same mill, as they 
charged for the finished suit. Said I, 
‘There’s the job for me.’ 

“My trade had always been among what 
I was pleased to call the ‘better classes’: 
executives and officials at the telephone 
company, many of the biggest men on 
Motor Row, several hundreds of Chicago’s 


doctors, lawyers, among them the most 
prominent and prosperous, and many big 
bankers and brokers. I felt dubious at first, 
wondered if they wouldn't feel insulted at 
the low price and say to themselves, ‘ Poor 
old man’; and besides that I couldn’t un- 
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derstand how Simpson could make a good 
suit to order for $29.50. 

“But I thought ‘I'll try it.’ And now 
my one regret is that I’m not ten years 
younger. Never enjoyed myself so well, 
never made more money, never pleased my 
customers so well. Some days they run me 
ragged with phone calls. I’ve sold as high 
as 11 ina day—seldom less than 3 or 4. It's 
wonderful and IJ still don’t understand how 
Simpson does it.” (Signed) E. C. Pack. 

Mr. Pack is 72, but few men of 30 have a mind 
more nimble, a personality more charming. Isn’t 
it a remarkable tribute to Simpson suits, as well 
as to Mr. Pack, that a man of his years can 
achieve such a success? Mr. Pack’s prices when 
in business for himself were $60 to $90. Notice 
he says ‘‘ Never have I pleased my customers so 
well.’””, And remember his one and only price is 
now $29.50. 
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in the square deal policy in business, has the 
willingness to work, and the courage to go after 
business instead of waiting for it to come to 
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living right from the start, and more than a 
living after the first six months. Our all wool 
suits—at $29.50—satisfy most everyone. They 
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yourself financially and seeking a permanent 
connection, we invite your application for com- 
plete information. No experience is needed— 
we will teach you. 

Mail coupon or call at any of the following 

branch offices: 
Chicago—843 West Adams Street; New York— 
19 West 34th Street; Detroit—1550 Broadway; 
Milwaukee—114 Grand Avenue; Minneapolis— 
1108 Nicollet Ave. 


Free Information Coupon 
J. B. Simpson, Inc., Dept. 531, Chicago, Ill. 
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methods of reaching this are very similar, 
and most of them, with the exception of some 
of the Freudian, date back to the pyramids. 
In fact they differ chiefly in degree, the 
hypnotists putting the patient into deep 
sleep so as to make him most ready to ac- 
cept suggestion. 

The autosuggestionists, like M. Coué, 
explain to the subject how they are going 
to help him, and then put him lightly under 
influence, but stop short of sleep, while the 
Freudians boast that they reach the pa- 
tient’s subconscious mind through his con- 
scious mind and intelligence only. 

Of Freud’s interesting but most compli- 
cated theory and methods, only the briefest 
and barest of outlines can be attempted. 
To put it very crudely, careful studies and 
wide experience in nervous and mental dis- 
orders have led him to the belief that many 
distressing and painful border-line condi- 
tions, half bodily, half mental, are due to 
forgotten memories of unpleasant experi- 
ences earlier in the patient’s life—often, 
indeed, in childhood. These disagreeable 
episodes are often of a comparatively trivial 
nature; but because their recollection is 
annoying and humiliating to the patient 
he has pushed them out of his memory and 
conscious mind down into the subconscious 
mind, where they have, so to speak, festered 
and steadily poisoned his whole mind and 
mental attitude, much as a blind abscess on 
the roots of a tooth will leak poison into 
the blood. These abscesses of the mind he 
calls strangulated emotions or buried com- 
plexes; and when by his ingenious methods 
of mental exploration and memory probing, 
called psychoanalysis—‘“‘psyche’’ being 
Greek for “‘mind”’ or ‘‘soul’’—he has lo- 
cated one, he lances it by bringing it up 
into the sunlight of the conscious mind and 
showing how trivial it is when once faced 
and discussed boldly, often giving complete 
relief. 

His chief methods of mind analysis, or 
memory boring, are: First, interpretation 
of dreams—which arouses Sunday-school 
memories of Joseph in Egypt and Pharaoh’s 
chief butler and chief baker; second, free 
mental association, or putting the patient 
at rest in a comfortable chair and encour- 
aging him to let his mind ramble freely 
backward through the whole history of his 
disease and his life, which often takes 
months of sittings; third, response to a list 
of one hundred indifferent spoken words, 
timing the length of his delay in naming 
the image each one calls up in his mind, un- 
pleasant images naturally being most 
slowly and reluctantly confessed. 


A Mystery Solved 


One or two illustrations of actual results 
will perhaps give the best and quickest pic- 
ture of the methods. Here is a case of 
buried complex reported by Doctor Wing- 
field and treated by dream analysis com- 
bined with hypnotism. A young lady came 
to him, complaining of attacks of intense 
depression and longing for death, accom- 
panied by painful, spasmodic clenching of 
her left hand. In her worst moments she 
heard a voice saying “Kill yourself, kill 
yourself,’ and smelled a strong odor of 
gasoline smoke. He hypnotized her lightly 
and suggested that she dream that night of 
the incident that originally caused her trou- 
ble. In the morning she came back and re- 
ported that she had dreamed that she saw 
the words “‘Prince’s Theater” in large red 
letters on a white ground, and again smelled 
smoke. Encouraged to go on dreaming, she 
returned after a few days exclaiming, “‘ Now 
I remember all about it!” 

It appeared that years before, while 
walking along a busy London street, she 
had suddenly been handed a letter telling 
of the death in South Africa of a young 
man to whom she was warmly attached. 
Crushing the fatal letter in her left hand, 
she had plunged blindly across the street, 
reached the island in the middle and was 
about to step off into the roaring stream of 
traffic again, when a policeman seized her 
by the arm and dragged her back, exclaim- 
ing angrily, ‘‘ You’ll kill yourself some day 
if you don’t look where you’re going.”’ And 
looking up, she saw that she had narrowly 
escaped being run over by a huge motor- 
bus carrying an advertisement of some 
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BATH every twelve months? Unthink- 
A able,wesay. Yet, recentfigures secured 
from the Dry Cleaning Industry by the 
Bureau of the Census indicate that on the 
average oursuits, coats, and otherouter ap- 
parelareactually cleaned even less frequently. 
That coat or suit you wear—if you could 
sift it, if you 
could tumble, 
cleanse, rinse, 
and dry it as 
the reputable 
Dry Cleaner 
does, would easily yield a good half pound 
of dust, soot, and grime. This isthe amount 
of ‘‘soil’’ drawn out of the average outer- 
) garment in the dry cleaning process. 
To a great extent, this foreign matter Is 
. a menace to your health. It is a menace to 
i your clothes, and their good appearance. 
It is this foreign matter which takes the 
life out of clothes; which imparts that 
unsightly shine; which actually is respon- 
sible in great measure fortheir wear- 
ing out. For your health’s sake and, 
formost satisfactory service,clothes 
should be cleaned frequently—at 
least three or four times a year. 
Apparel thus cleaned by a repu- 
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ONE BATH A YEAR 


...d8 it enough? 


table Dry Cleaner, will last longer—phone 
your Dry Cleaner today and he will give 
you personal assurance that this is so. 

In addition to cleaning for you, he will 
also conserve and sterilize—first, by gentle 
sousing in the purest of solvents, next by 
careful drying in a breeze of fresh warm 
air, and finally, 
with pressing 
by a special 
processwhich 
shapes the gar- 
ment and per- 
mits the live, purifying steam to circulate 
through every pore of the fabric. 

Of courseyougivehim yoursuits, gloves, 
hats, coats, dresses, fine waists, furs, and 
otherapparel. But do you know that many 
Dry Cleaners can clean and beautify your 
portieres, tapestry, automobile upholstety, 
slip covers, and upholstered furniture? ° 

The lengthened life, and the improved 
appearance which this dry cleaning makes 

possible, will many times repay the 
small cost of the service. 


MACHINERY COM PANY 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 


IND IT TO THE DRY CLEANER 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
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VACATION 


(Continued from Page 14) 


commissions. They prescribe standards of 
service which we must maintain, and also 
fix the rates, fares and tolls we may charge. 
The latter are determined fairly, on the 
whole, after commissioners have made a 
thorough investigation of the value of our 
property, and are adjusted so revenues will 
be just sufficient to pay operating expenses, 
with the setting aside of a depreciation fund 
for repairs and replacements, and a fair re- 
turn upon our investments. This fair return 
is today variously fixed at 6 to 8 per cent, 
and out of it we must pay interest on bonds 
and dividends on stocks. Limited to this 
fair return on the value of our existing prop- 
erties, it is plain that we cannot build more 
plant out of earnings, but must go out for 
new investment capital. When we go to 
the old sources we find them pretty thor- 
oughly dried up by the diversion of money 
to tax-exempt bonds or that money is ob- 
tainable only at higher rates than we have 
been paying or can afford to pay out of earn- 
ings adjusted to the old scheme of things. 

“Then this shutting off of capital came 
at a very bad time. During the war we were 
rather hard hit financially, and unable to 
build additions to our plants except in very 
rare instances. Materials and money were 
both shut off by the Government, and 
money was obtainable only at unusually 
high rates, making it necessary to sell our 
securities at exceedingly low prices in order 
to make them attractive to investors. Elec- 
trical, gas, telephone, street railway and 
like utilities had to mark time in plant ex- 
tension. They could not afford to buy the 
new cars and switchboards or lay the new 
mains and cables needed to serve normal 
growth in the community. And on top of 
that, the war brought abnormal growth in 
the demand for service. The Government 
was shutting off our supplies of investment 
capital and material on one hand, and urg- 
ing greater production of food and war 
material on the other. This set up a cor- 
responding demand for electricity, gas, tele- 
phone and telegraph service, street railway 
and railroad transportation. Utilities were 
taxed to the utmost to serve the customers 
they already had, and new customers who 
wanted service had to be put on waiting 
lists. Immediately following the war there 
was a period of inflated prices and high 
interest that hampered us in building our 
plants up to normal. We had to sell our 
securities below par in competition with 
industrial securities that, not being limited 
in earnings like ours, could pay higher in- 
terest and dividends. 

“At the same time tax-exempt securities 
began absorbing much of the money annu- 
ally available for investment.” 


Customer Ownership 


“Some of us found relief through the 
customer-ownership movement. The rapid 
spread of that idea is due largely to our 
difficulty in getting capital from the in- 
vestment banker. It is an excellent thing in 
more ways than one, particularly the wide 
distribution of our securities among cus- 
tomers, with a greater public interest in our 
affairs, and therefore better public rela- 
tions. But not all utility corporations have 
been able to raise capital in this way. By 
unwise regulation some have been starved 
down to a point where they are unable to 
earn dividends with obsolete or inadequate 
plant, and in such corporations the public 
will not invest, naturally. In such cases the 
public suffers from poor service or lack of 
service. : 

“Old plant cannot be used indefinitely 
to meet new growth, and facilities can- 
not be extended beyond certain limitations 
without new capital. In many cases such 
corporations could afford replacements and 
extensions if capital were available at the 
interest rates prevailing before tax-exempt 
bonds diverted the circulation of invest- 
ment money upon which our utilities and 
industries depend for life.” 

The biggest sufferers in this run-down 
class are, of course, the railroads. But they 
have so many other troubles that tax- 
exempt bonds seem hardly worth consider- 
ing in the general railroad problem. It is 
said that no new railroad money has been 
raised on common stock since 1915, and 
very little money of any kind the past ten 
years. Such new money as the railroads 


have been able to get has come from bonds. 
Private capital is on a strike against them, 
not simply because it can get higher in- 
terest elsewhere but because it is prejudiced 
against railroading as we are doing it in this 
country, and will only lend on mortgage. 
Wages, rates, the competition of motor and 
water transportation, government manage- 
ment, government regulation and the con- 
tingency of government ownership are some 
of the things blamed for the present state of 
affairs. 

The railroads are certainly starved, but it 
is likely that they would have fared no 
better had there never been a tax-exempt 
bond in creation. 

The effect of tax-exempts on mortgage 
money has been as disastrous as the effect 
on utility and industrial capital, though 
less is heard about it. For where the public- 
service or manufacturing corporation de- 
vises some way to get emergency rations of 
capital, the individual home builder gener- 
ally goes without. All over the country 
this retards building and keeps up rents 
and living costs. 

Farm mortgages in this country run to 
an estimated aggregate of $8,000,000,000. 
Only $500,000,000 is in tax-exempt land- 
bank loans. Fully 85 per cent of farm- 
mortgage money is in competition with 
tax-exempt securities, and the borrower 
must pay higher interest rates if he gets 
money at all. President Howard, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, says 
that tax-exempt bonds will soon equal the 
value of all farm property in the United 
States. As these bonds are property, and 
pay no taxes, they throw additional bur- 
dens on other kinds of property. 


Town Versus Country 


And yet, tax-exempt bonds are being 
cleverly used as an argument to urge farm- 
ers to save money by spending it! 

Country folks in the Middle West are 
being told that if the privilege of issuing 
tax-exempt bonds is abolished by the pro- 
posed amendment now before Congress, 
their schools, roads and other public im- 
provements will cost them more, and in 
many cases not be built at all because state 
and county governments cannot afford to 
borrow money at the rates paid on taxable 
securities. 

But along with the rest of us, the farmer 
is going to school to study the kinks and 
convolutions of this subject, taxation, 
which has suddenly become of such direct 
importance in everyday affairs, and it is 
not likely’that he will overlook the hole in 
that doughnut. 

Instead of saving money by building pub- 
lic improvements with tax-exempt capital, 
he really loses in two ways. First, when he 
motors in to the courthouse and pays his 
local taxes. He will then see the practical 
application of President Howard’s state- 
ment that taxes taken off borrowed money 
must be paid on some other form of prop- 
erty. Real estate represents about 35 per 
cent of the national wealth, but it is today 
paying between 65 and 75 per cent of all 
taxes. Besides encouraging the loose spend- 
ing of money for public improvements, 
tax-exempt bonds increase local taxes. And 
the farmer loses, second, because he seldom 
pays taxes on an income high enough to 
benefit by tax-exempt bonds as a purchaser 
thereof. 

Amid the din and dust of discussion, 
people are now beginning to see that 
students of scientific taxation are right 
when they declare that it is not the bor- 
rower who saves money through tax- 
exempt securities, but the lender. 

There is an interesting town-against- 
country aspect to these securities that farm 
folks should understand. It can be illus- 
trated by actual happenings in California. 

The whole cost of that state’s govern- 
ment is borne by taxes on corporations. 
Electrical and gas companies pay the high- 
est rate, 71% per cent of their gross receipts. 
In addition, they pay income and other 
taxes to the Federal Government and in 
many localities pay city or county taxes 
of 2 per cent on gross receipts. For every 
dollar paid in settling his electric light or 
gas bill the consumer is paying nearly ten 
cents in state and local taxes, seldom sus- 
pecting it. And it is interesting to know 
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that the rate has just about doubled the 
past year. 

California has such a widespread water- 
power electrical system that its farmers are 
as much consumers of juice as city folks. 

With money borrowed on tax-exempt 
bonds a California municipality can go 
into the electrical or utility business and 
operate free of state taxes. Twenty-one 
cities in that state are already doing it. 
Going the logical limit, town folks in Cali- 
fornia could shift the $6.50 a year paid 
by each consumer of electricity in state 
taxes onto country folks, who, scattered 
over wide territory, would not be able to 
go into the utility business in the same 
way. Taxation is the greatest beggar-your- 
neighbor game. 

Going back to mortgage money, the city 
home builder and landlord are as badly 
hit as the farmer. The only man who can 
afford to build today, say some students 
of the situation, is the fellow lucky enough 
to have 50 or 60 per cent of the necessary 
capital in his hands. By borrowing from 
himself, without interest, he can afford to 
pay the stiff interest on the other 40 or 50 
per cent of the money that he needs to 
build. This mortgage situation affects the 
home owner who has already built but is 
paying off—a shift in the mortgage means 
higher interest. And it also affects owners 
of renting property. Day by day in every 
way the cost of tax-exempt securities can 
be traced in Mister Average Fellow’s daily 
life—he pays it every time he lifts the 
telephone receiver, rides on a trolley car, 
switches on the hall light or warms up a 
Welsh rarebit after the show. 

What to do about it? 

There is only one remedy, say taxation 
specialists—cut down government expendi- 
tures. People already feel and protest 
against high taxes, and their demands for 
economy have affected the national Gov- 
ernment. But if people think that the 
problem will be solved by a budget com- 
mission in Washington they are fooling 
themselves. The extravagance is nearer 
home, in ill-advised public-improvement 
projects and, even more alarming, public- 
ownership schemes proposed by people 
who see how easily money can be borrowed 
on tax-exempt securities and who pay little 
attention to clearing off the debt or figuring 
out running expenses. Not until Mister 
Average Fellow sees how the thing works 
can he check it. The problem is one of edu- 
cation—learning how taxation works and 
controlling public expenditure on a that- 
means-you! basis. 


A Matter of Self-Interest 


In California they have made decided 
headway by making it a self-interest propo- 
sition. Last fall certain political interests 
tried to put that state into the biggest 
public-ownership scheme ever—an electric- 
light-and-power enterprise financed with 
$500,000,000 of tax-exempt bonds. That 
may not sound like much money, but it is 
half the indebtedness of all the states in 
the Union only ten years ago, and would 
have made California the most heavily in- 
debted state. However, it was defeated at 
the polls in the form of a proposed amend- 
ment to the state constitution by more than 
350,000 votes—more than Senator John- 
son’s majority. 

There was an active political campaign 
against the proposition, and it made a 
good deal of noise. But the battle was 
really won several years ago, before tax- 
exempt bonds had volume enough to in- 
spire such a scheme. For an altogether 
different purpose public-utility men started 
a movement to sell enlightened self-interest 
to Californians, and a widespread under- 
standing of public utilities in relation to 
community growth was the chief factor in 
defeating this measure. Enlightened self- 
interest can be aroused in any community, 
and will go far in bringing good business 
sense in taxation and public spending. 

When the state-power project was first 
advanced, the utility men decided to keep 
quiet, but presently they found the farmers 
leaning toward public ownership, thinking 
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it another coéperative. enterprise of the 
kind by which they marketed their own 
products. And labor unions favored it in 
centers where the self-interest idea had not 
penetrated. Most alarming was the apathy 
of business men, who assumed that the 
project stood no chance at the polls. 

“Tf this thing succeeds,” they decided, 
“it will be on the indifference of its oppo- 
nents. Let’s fight it openly. We have 
nothing to conceal, and the public is with 
us when it knows the real facts about our 
business.” 

They fought, however, not as direct 
opponents of public ownership, but by set- 
ting up “Stop! Look! Listen!” signs all 
over the state, among all classes. 

“Read this amendment!”’ they urged. 
“Then picture the conditions that will 
follow, and compare them with conditions 
today.”’ 

That put self-interest right on the job. 
The amendment was not easy reading—four 
columns of fine print. But it created a 
new state board, gave it almost unlimited 
power, said nothing about its business or 
technical ability, and backed its enter- 
prises with an open state treasury—and 
the amendment had never been submitted 
to or considered by the state legislature. 


A Recurring Issue 


The first group of citizens to see how un- 
businesslike the proposition was was the 
thousands of men and women employed by 
utility companies. They read the measure, 
discussed it, and took the field to get others 
to read and diseuss it. There are more than 
100,000 Californians who hold stock in util- 
ity corporations; they took the field too. 
Labor organizations that had been vaguely 
favorable swung right about when they be- 
gan to read and discuss, and there was a 
distinct split among individual labor men, 
some favoring the measure because it was 
socialistic, but far more opposing it as a bad 
business enterprise. The farmer quickly 
dropped the notion that this was another 
coéperative proposition when he read, and 
the business man woke from his apathy too. 
Several hundred organizations worked ac- 
tively to have the measure read and dis- 
cussed. Among its strongest opponents 
were people connected with the municipal 
utility plants, many of whom took thestump 
in opposition, sometimes because the amend- 
ment proposed putting such enterprises 
under the control of the board, but more 
often they believed it was detrimental to 
the best interests of the state. 

What discussion will do if it can be di- 
rected upon even a technical question like 
this was shown in the enormous vote upon 
it and the great majority by which it was 
defeated. Another constitutional amend- 
ment furnished an interesting marker to 
gauge the value of such discussion. For 
a proposal that publicly owned utilities be 
brought under the same state regulation as 
corporate utilities, to secure uniform ac- 
counting, reasonable rates and efficient op- 
eration, was defeated two to one. 

The issue will come up again—and not 
only in California but in other communities 
where easy tax money makes men fertile 
in planning public enterprises. The politi- 
cian plans to keep election promises and 
create jobs. The leading citizen and the 
civie organization plan along special lines 
in which they are interested. Public offi- 
cials plan sometimes to make more jobs, 
but often because they believe their de- 
partments and bureaus are worthy of ex- 
pansion. 

Everybody plans, regardless of cost or the 
building of a balanced community. The 
money still comes easily from tax-exempt 
securities, and from taxes, because you, 
neighbor, do not see how one affects the 
other, and both affect your utility bills, 
your rent, your business and your liveli- 
hood. When you and all we other average 
fellows see this relation and begin to ask 
“How much? What for? Why?” then the 
unnecessary scheme will be weeded out 
from the necessary, and the latter put on a 
businesslike basis. It is our job—and it’s 
right around home. 
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They are also available for Teachers’ Desks, Cafeteria 


Tables and Counters. 


LINO Tops end troubles arising from the use of Wood, 


Varnish or Glass. 


LINO is a specially prepared _ fabric, scientifically treated, 
and is impervious to stains. Supplied in rich green or tan. 


Eliminates glass —Wears like Iron—Feels like kid— 
Pleasing—Restful—Distinctive. 


Sample block showing construction and quality of 
material used, mailed with full particulars—No 
charge (Don’t confuse ‘‘Lino’’ with linoleum laid on.) 


All Gunn Desks and Tables have “LINO” Tops 


Catalog showing 60 patterns on request. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Salesrooms—11 East 36th Street 


PRESTON FURNITURE CO., LTD., Preston, Canada 


York communities. 


It really doesn’t matter where you live, in town or country 
so long as you have a little spare time or will grasp every 
opportunity of suggesting to your friends and neighbors that 
they give you their renewal and new subscriptions for The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
No work could be more independent; 
and as for experience—it isn’t necessary, for the reason that 
we furnish everything you need, even to a most helpful course 
in salesmanship. Whatever may be your plans for the future 
it will really pay you, provided only you want more money, 
Costs only two cents to 


Country Gentleman. 


to learn all about our cash offer. 
send the coupon. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 


242 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


She was wet, desperate, a discarded 
wife—nothing on earth could harm her 
now. ‘“‘Shoot!’’ she commanded him. 

Awed by a new something in her 
eyes, an expression of majesty and daring 
that he had never seen before, Lionel 
Hetherington stepped back, his jealousy 
cooled, no longer maddening him, against 
an interrupting tree trunk. 

And now she was almost on him. 

“Shoot!” she once more commanded. 

But he could not do so. 

And now she spoke again—harsh unex- 
pected words. 

“T knew it! I knew it! I’ve known it 
for years!’’ she cried with a wild bitterness. 

“Knew what?” asked Lionel Hethering- 
ton, intrigued by her tone, speaking finally 
from his tree trunk. 

“That you wouldn’t shoot! That you 
wouldn’t shoot anything! When it came 
right down to it!” she cried. And now the 
floodgates of her suspense, her fears, her 
bitter speech were loose. ‘And I don’t be- 
lieve you were ever sick! Eiver really sick! 
Sick? You were always healthier, huskier, 
stronger than I was!” she cried. It was 
involuntary with her; speech came out with- 
out her volition. She saw dully, dimly; 
she recognized what it was—must be! It 
must be her subliminal self, her uncon- 
scious speaking—things that it had known 
all along, but had suppressed; that it had 
never been allowed to utter. ‘‘And I’ve 
seen it! I’ve known it,”’ she cried on, ‘“‘all 
the time. If I’d only have let myself!” 

Lionel Hetherington stared, motionless, 
at this new, this changed wife, this new 
strange creature! 

“Sick!” it was saying to him. “‘Weak— 
exhausted! Tramping around all night like 
a wild man because—because he got mad 
at me—mad and suspicious that I—I was 
a mean woman!”’ 

And now having uttered these last ter- 
rible words, it was she who laughed, heart- 
ily, loudly, while Lionel Hetherington 
listened. 

““Love’s suggestion!”’ she said suddenly, 
as if a stranger, still more fantastic idea 
had struck her mad mind. ‘‘Love’s sug- 
gestion—yes! Love, yes! A fine lot of 
Love of himself, not me! Did he 
ever get up nights—to tramp around for 
me—through the woods—or across the 
room! To do anything for me when I was 
sick! Or did I shut my lips and do it all 
myself!’ 

The eyes of Lionel Hetherington watch- 
ing her were fascinated, obsessed. This 
woman was not responsible for any of her 
acts; she was mad—gone—entirely wrong 
in her head! 

“T’m done. I’m through. I’m sick and 
tired of it all!’ she cried in a desperate and 
alarming voice, and now advanced toward 
Lionel Hetherington. ‘‘Shoot!’’ she cried 
again. And coming now quite close to him 
she stopped, while he stood inactive. 
“‘Shoot!”’ she cried again. 

And with a sudden and entirely unex- 
pected motion she seized the lowered 
weapon from his passive, nerveless hand. 
“Shoot!” she cried. And suddenly Lionel 
Hetherington found himself facing his own 
weapon. ‘‘Shoot!”’ she cried again scorn- 
fully. 

Wet, disheveled, her permanently waved 
hair falling down in strange crinkly strands 
about her rain-moistened face, this mad- 
woman who had been his wife stared .at 
him with desperate unswerving eyes. 

“Shoot!” she was crying, “‘or I will!” 
And now Lionel Hetherington recoiled 
from his own weapon. ‘“‘You have talked 
for a long while,’’ screamed the madwoman, 
‘fof suicide, of the beauty and dignity of 
death. Now we'll have it over with. We'll 
do it here—together!”’ 

Lionel Hetherington—speechless—gave 
a well-marked start. 

““Now we’ll do it—together!’’ the mad 
voice was going on. 
me! And—I—will—see—it’s—done 

He saw her now unlock the safety catch, 
as he had so often instructed her, with her 
thumb. 

“For I’m sick—sick and tired of hearing 
about it! Sick—sick of everything! Of 
life i OF you! Let’sendit now! Let’s end 
it all!” 

“Don’t!” urged Lionel Hetherington 
hoarsely. ‘‘Don’t. Wait!’ With that 


| ed 


“First you—and then | 


catch gone, that thing she had 
hairtrigger. One touch and it w; 
man must keep his nerves in har 
that steadily—in the hands of an: 
even one entirely sane! a 

“Wait!” said Lionel Hetherir 
wits working fast. 

She waited. | 

“Put on that safety catch!” | 
“For the minute, anyhow!” __ 

She did so after a slight hesita 
waited, still. But her eyes in the 
lighting of his flashlight were sti] 
rally bright. \ 

“You say,” continued Lionel H 
ton steadily, as steadily as possil 
you are not guilty?” She did ne 
him, but watched him with those | 
eyes. ‘‘Then prove it. Prove 
tinued Hetherington hastily, — 

For a minute she stood still in t 
evidently debating. Then sudde 
a new access of alarm, he heard iy 
the sound of bitter laughter—of 
frantic mirth. 

“Twill!” she said. ‘‘I’ll show yc 
you Spencer!” ‘ 

She laughed again that harsh a: 
laugh. 

“Why do you laugh?”’ inquirec 
ington, to keep talking, to oc 
attention still. ‘‘Why do you lz 

“Why wouldn’t I laugh?” gs} 
still doing so. ' 

““Wouldn’t you laugh!”’ he eet 
keeping her going, her mind oceu 

“There is no Spencer!” excla 
crazed woman to Lionel Hethering 
laughed that awful laugh again- 
obviously mad remark! 

And yet there was something— 
of wild sincerity in what she said. 
it as he went on. 

“Go on. Prove it. Prove i 
Lionel Hetherington quickly, one 

She stood and thought a mom 
beneath the rays of his flashlight. 
her laugh-contorted face grow hai 

“All right. Come on. First, 
And then—this! For both of » 
cried, and waved his weapon at h 

The storm howled about ther 
slightly, yet still wild. And now 
of Lionel Hetherington stopped : 
remembering. 

She remembered now that she 
lost in the heart of the forest, in tl 
She turned her eyes here and there 
at fault. She had not a faint id 
location of the lodge, till suddenl: 
ing to glance back over her should 
opposite direction from where she 
searching, she uttered a low cry. 

“There it is!’’ she said with evi 
prise. ‘There it is—all lighted u) 

Looking around, Hetherington, 
now saw the lighted lodge. 

“You go on ahead!” said the 
Lionel Hetherington. ‘“‘I’ll follo 

Stumbling through the storm th 
in this arrangement toward the 
lighted building. 


xT 


ISS ISOBEL STRONG, hurr) 
the tall, dark, yelling form be 
had scarcely overtaken it bei 
clasped it rigidly in her arms. 
““Martha’s escaped, dearest!” | 
in his ear through the storm. “1 
come back!’’ + 
“Escaped!” he inquired. “ 
““When I came—I came af 
The thrill, the confession 
him silent only for-the mo 


He looked around. The 
be seen or heard but the d 
forest. s 


it do?” she was asking 
through the darkness. “: 
yourself !’’ she concluded 


had shown him! He was utter 
self. - 
““Come with me,” she was té 
“There is only one way!” 
He followed her blindly, trus! 
out further question. 
(Continued on Page 10 
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. Announcing 
A New and Larger List 
| of Bunting ‘‘Ready Made’ Bushings 


HERE are now 268 different sizes of completely 

machine-finished Bunting Phosphor Bronze 

Bushing Bearings always ready for instant de- 
livery. Any quantity is available at any time from 
stocks at the factory and the Bunting Branches in 
New York. Chicago, Cleveland, Boston and San 
Francisco. 


One hundred and fourteen new sizes have been 
added to Bunting’s Stock List, No. 10. These addi- 
tions more than double the quantity and range of 
sizes of Bunting “Ready Made” Bushing Bearings 
always in stock for the builder of automotive and 
: general machinery of all kinds. 


} Priced on a big production basis, even in small lots, 
this larger stock list opens a new opportunity for 
economy to every user of bronze bushings and 
bearings. 


Write for stock list No. ro. 


Auto Parts Jobbers 

Write for list 11 showing Piston Pin bushings and 
for list 102 showing Spring bolt bushings for all 
popular automotive vehicles. 


Mill Supply Jobbers 

Bunting Phosphor Bronze Cored and Solid bars offer 
you a new and attractive sales opportunity. Write 
for information. 


Auto Repairmen and Owners 
Insist upon genuine Bunting bushings. Any jobber 
can supply them. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE 


Toledo ° 2 4 2 2 2 Ohio 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
245 W. 54th St. 198 Second St. 
Circle 0844 : Douglas 6245 
CLEVELAND 
710 St. Clair Ave. CHICAGO 
N. E. 722 S. Michigan 
Main 5991 Wabash 9153 
BOSTON 
36 Oliver 
Main 8488 
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All TIED For You 


4-IN-HAND 


Hand tied by experts 
—astylish knot. Tie 
band aroundthecol- 
lar never binds. Ad- 
justs like any ordi- 
nary tie—Never 
wrinkles—double 
wear because it’s 
never untied. You 
may re-tie yourself 
if you prefer. 


THE BOW 
Snappy and neat — pat- 
ented feature shapes the 
tie and holds its shape. 


Elastic band for soft col- 
lars, slip-on-grip for 
starched;—small or 
large size — wide variety 
of patterns and colors. 


Send for 
Style Book 


Pat. June 13,1922. Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


HEWES & POTTER 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY 


120 Battery Street, San Francisco 
BULL-DOG 
SUSPENDERS 

AND 
GARTERS 


Guaranteed for 
365 Days 


Emergencies 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape. 
Keep a spool in the 
house, garage, office, 
tool chest, golf bag, 
traveling kit. Mends 
most everything from 
baby’stoystobroken tool 
handles. Sticks to china, 
glass, metal. 15c 25c 50c. 
Ask your druggist. 

—\ © B.&B. 1922 

Mail This For Free Strip S.E.P. 3-17-23 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Name. 
Address. 


City. 

GO INTO BUSINES for Yourself. Establish 
and operate a ‘‘New 

System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish 

everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 

women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 

I WANT TO GO HOME! 

Send me, with your name and address, to The Curtis Publishing 

Company, 248 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

and I will tell you how their subscription representatives make 


spare time pay up to $25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK. 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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The competent girl went on unerringly 
through the blind darkness. In a few mo- 
ments he found himself beside the black 
wet mass of the lodge. 

“Martha was right,” she told him again. 
“There is only one way to find her now. 
Or anyone! We must light the lodge’ at 
once!”’ 

“But that will draw him too!” 

“We must take our chances, that’s all,” 
said the courageous girl. “‘We can’t let 
Martha perish—out in this!” 

Young Mr. Overholt had never realized 
before the strength and nobility of this girl’s 
character—of woman as a sex generally, as 
exemplified by such as she. Never, though 
very wet, had he seen her to better advan- 
tage than now, standing on a chair above 
him, lighting the room’s central light. By 
a sudden impulse he gathered her against 
him in the fashion of a reaper with a shock 
of corn; and after a sufficient time—at her 
request—again placed her down upon the 
floor. 

“Besides,’’ she told him, now rearrang- 
ing her hair as women do, “I’ve got it all 
worked out so we’ll be comparatively safe 
if he should really want to shoot us—you 
and me!”’ 

He looked at her. 

““We can go back into the kitchen, where 
it isn’t lighted, and look out from there 
without being seen!” 

The girl was a wizard; young Mr. Over- 
holt could see that! 

“But if she doesn’t come,” he objected, 
“T’ll have to go!” 

“And leave me! To be killed! Alone!” 
she exclaimed sharply, now clinging to him. 
A remarkable and unexpected girl! Strong, 
intellectual, handsome—and yet so delight- 
fully feminine! So delightfully like a 
woman! 

“What we'll have to do first is to go back 
and look out!’’ said young Mr. Overholt, 
readjusting her arms from the position 
they now held into a slightly different ar- 
rangement, in which they could walk more 
comfortably into the kitchen. 

“If she doesn’t come in a minute or 
two ——’”’ he continued when they were 
out in the dark by the window. 

“Look!” said his companion, interrupt- 
ing him. 

He saw at once what she saw—two spots 
of light advancing through the rocking 
forest. ’ 

“Flashlights!” said his companion. 

“oe Yes.’’ 

“Coming here!” 

“T’d better go—out there!’’ he said to 
her 

“No. Never without me!” 

“But you can’t,” he said, and stopped, 
watching, intrigued! 

The flashlights advanced slowly through 
the forest, the two rigid figures in the win- 
dow standing fascinated, staring at them. 
The lights now turned at an angle, ap- 
parently following a curving path—one 
light ahead, one apparently following on, 
some feet behind. 

“He’s got her!”’ exclaimed the young 
man, starting forward. ‘“He’s got her! 
Exactly as he had me. I must go!” 

“What!” cried his companion, forcibly 
detaining him both by her arms and by the 
quality of her voice. ‘‘Interfere now—and 
get her killed!” 

“But—but what else can I do?” he 
asked her. 

““Wait!”’ she instructed. 

He waited, trusting to her intuition, her 
ingenuity, the mother wit of woman. As 
he did so he saw her give a start. 

“Look!” she cried out. “Am I right? 
That searchlight on behind!” 

She stopped. 

“Yes?” he said, urging her on at last. 

“Tt is—it certainly is,’ she reassured 
herself. ‘‘That second flashlight is lower 
down than the one in front.” 

“Yes,” he said. “‘But what of it?” 

“But would it be—if it were his?” 

“It might, I suppose, if he held it so.” 

She paused, watching. ‘No,’ she pro- 
nounced. ‘‘No. It bobs up and down 
more!”’ 

‘“What does?”’ asked young Mr. Over- 
holt, following her deductions, the remark- 
able deductions of this unusual girl, at some 
distance. 

“The second flashlight! Look at the 
difference!’’ she said, clutching him in her 
excitement. ‘‘From the first one, the way 
that goes along—longer, steadier!” 

“Well!” exclaimed her hearer. 

“That second one can’t be a man, can 
it?” she asked again. 
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Watching, it seemed to him that her in- 
tuition, her remarkable powers of observa- 
tion must be right. That second flashlight 
pla did act more feminine than the 

rst. 

They stood, stared! The two flashlights 
came on through the sinister woods—the 
higher, or apparently male, flashlight ahead; 
the lower, or female, flashlight following it, 
dogging it. They came nearer—very near! 


“Tt is! It is!” said the wondering voice 
of Isobel Strong. ‘‘She’s got him—on 
ahead!” 


“And she has—she has the pistol,’”’ now 
called the voice, the hushed voice of Trav- 
ers Overholt. 

They sprang now into the larger room, 
waited till the other two came in; stood by 
in silence; saw them pass in the windy 
door of the lodge; and stop now, shut in at 
last, each in a separate puddle on the floor. 

“Guilty, am I?” cried a strident voice, a 
voice that neither would have recognized 
as Lionel Hetherington’s wife’s. 

They stood aside in sheer surprise. 

“Guilty, am I!” exclaimed the altered 
voice of Lionel Hetherington’s wife, and 
the other two recoiled as she prodded the 
tall proud figure before her with the long 
blue-barreled pistol she was holding in her 


right hand. ‘Guilty! Yes! Of ten years 
of being crazy—of making a fool of myself 
over you! Look up!” she cried. ‘Look 
up!” 


Lionel Hetherington looked up, young 
Mr. Overholt observed, with no longer 
feverish jealous eyes. His wife—his long- 
devoted wife—stood somewhat behind him 
with her ready pistol. 

“You know these people,’’ she was say- 
ing, “‘don’t you?” 

““Yes,”’ said Lionel Hetherington dully. 
“e Yes.”’ 

“T—I must confess ” said the 
younger woman, stepping forward. 

“Wait!” said the wife of Lionel Hether- 
ington, motioning her quite firmly back. 
“Wait!” 

““And do you see anything suspicious 
here?”’ she was continuing, addressing now 
her husband. 

Lionel Hetherington murmured some- 
thing not clearly audible. 

“Speak up, please!’’ she commanded 
him with a new gesture of her weapon. 

“No. No!” he answered clearly. 

“Now I tell you,” she was informing him 
with marked distinctness, “‘that these are 
all the people who are or have been at any 
time with me since I left you.” 

She was an unusual, a strange figure as 
she stood there with her weapon. Stranger, 
perhaps, than all else was the wreckage 
about her face of her permanent wave—the 
flotsam and jetsam of her recently acquired 
beauty. Her figure, in its sodden garments, 
was nothing to speak of. Her face was 
strange. And yet there was a certain 
strength and majesty about her. Both 
noted it. The strength and majesty of a 
wife at bay! 

“T tell you,” the outraged wife of Lionel 
Hetherington was repeating to him now, 
“that you see here all—every person I 
have been with since I left you. Do you 
doubt it?” 

He gazed back at her, proud, dazed, and 
yet convinced. There was a quality in her 
voice, a wild, hard sincerity that could not 
fail to carry conviction with it. 

“T—I do not,” said Lionel Hetherington 
very clearly. 

And still there was a vestige of doubt, of 
wonder in his face. 

“What is it?’’ demanded his watchful 
wife, observing it. 

He stopped. A convulsive muscular con- 
traction passed across his face. He mas- 
tered it. 

“What is it you want to know?” she 
asked. 

And she saw him pass his palm before his 
eyes. 

“Then who—who is Spencer?”’ asked the 
high, dazed, cultivated voice of Lionel Heth- 
erington. 

It was not his wife, but another person 
who answered him—the fine wet figure of 
ihe young woman who had been studying 

im. 

“That is a fair question,’ said Isobel 
Strong briskly, stepping now a little for- 
ward. ‘‘That is a fair question, Mr. Heth- 
erington. And it should be answered!” 

No one now interfering, she went on. 
“T,” she said, drawing up her splendid 
figure to its full height and smiling slightly 
with the announcement, “‘am Spencer!”’ : 

“You!” exclaimed Lionel Hetherington. 
sev OU lee 


turer at big savings on the 
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Prices quoted include 
all lumber cut to fit, 
windows, doors, wood- 
work, glass, paints, 
hardware, nails, lath 
and roofing. Complete 
drawings and instruc- 
tions. Many styles to 
choose from. 


Highest grade lumber © 
for all interior wood- 
work, siding and outside finish. Send ¢, 
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ous young men between 20 and 30 
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a real tobacco pouch. Patent 
}sing device prevents tobacco spilling 
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| tight. Handiest, most practical pouch 
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Niagara “Blue Rib- 
bon” Wall Paper — be 
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" lasting job. Feel the 
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“Yes. It is my middle name.’’ She 
smiled back reassuringly, convincingly. 
“Tt was an expedient,”’ she explained to 
him. ‘‘A ruse. To cure you!” she con- 
tinued when he did not speak. Mr. Hether- 
ington merely stared. ‘“‘By suggestion! In 
short, it was nothing, to speak candidly,” 
said the fine girl opposite him, ‘but 
suggestion. An extension of the cure by 
auto-suggestion which you had determined 
to give up.”” There was a tense moment. 
“‘Suggestion,’”’ she went on, “‘combined 
with free association. The cure of Coué,” 
she continued lightly, “‘mingled and re- 
enforced—crossed, you might say—with 
the cure of Freud. The main elements of 
both!” 

“And you!” said Mr. 
starting at last to speak. 

“T—yes. I admit it. It was my inven- 
tion,” said Miss Strong, just a little 
proudly. ‘‘My experiment, a new one. A 
last resort to cure you, to jar back your 
unconscious, your imagination to normal, 
by a last sharp unusual mental shock. 
Which has not, I hope,’”’ she added mod- 
estly, ‘““been entirely unsuccessful.” 

He did not answer, but stood silent, con- 
sidering her statement, apparently still 
somewhat dazed. It was his wife who now 
spoke up, still sharply. 

“Do you doubt this?’’ she asked him. 
“Tf so—if so ——” 

As she said this, and stopped, the other 
two stepped forward with exclamations of 
protest and alarm, for suddenly, by an 
unexpected impulse, they saw she was re- 
storing him his weapon, his deadly long- 
handled pistol. 

“Take it!’’ she cried. “If you doubt 
her—take it—and go find him. Find your 
Spencer!” 

“Don’t!” cried Miss Strong sharply. 
“Are you crazy?” 

But she waved her imperiously aside. 
“T know what I am doing,” stated the wife 
of Lionel Hetherington. 

They watched him anxiously as he took 
the weapon from her—eagerly, quickly, 
with an avid gesture! His face was 
changed, the madness of his jealousy had 
left him; instead there showed a great 
satisfaction, a great relief. Taking the long 
weapon, with one quick motion he opened 
it, and extracting the clip with its car- 
tridges thrust it deeply into his pocket. 

“You see?”’ said the wife of Lionel Heth- 
erington. 

Saying this, her eyes away from him upon 
the others’ faces, she did not see that 
muscular convulsion which again started 
in his face, and was once more checked. 

“He’s cured!” she said distinctly. 

The convulsion of Lionel Hetherington’s 
face came and passed again. 

“He’s cured!” his wife was saying still 
more loudly, “‘ {22 


Hetherington, 


and so am I! 

“How splendid! How perfectly 
young Miss Strong started saying, and 
stopped—stopped and looked, checked by 
the expression on the other’s face, and by 
her voice. 

They watched her. There was no satis= 
faction in her face over this cure so long 
and bitterly sought for, and now accom- 
plished; her voice was bitter and com- 
plaining. 

“‘Cured!’’ she cried harshly. ‘‘Cured— 
both of us—of everything! Both he and 
I! He’ll have no more suggestions of sick- 
ness, weakness, or anything from me! I’m 
cured. I’m through. I’m done. With 
everything. I’m done. I just don’t care!” 

They stood watching this strange reac- 
tion of their suecess—no one noticing the 
disturbed, wistful look that came into the 
eyes, the bloodshot eyes of Lionel Hether- 
ington; nor the convulsive, twisting emo- 
tion that was again gathering in the 
muscles of his face. 

“No, sir. No, sir!’’ his dull-voiced wife 
was calling. “‘No more suggestions of any 
kind to him from me. Not even if he 
dies—right here before me now!” The 


” 


man of whom she spoke so bitterly stared 
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at her, a strange vacancy now coming into 
his red-veined eyes. His whole face was 
working. ‘For, he said,’ she was going 
on brokenly—‘‘for Lionel said that I was 
guilty. He believed it right away! And 
now—he could perish right here before I’d 
suggest—one thing—to save she 
said, and stopped; stopped and recoiled, 
and with her the other two to whom she 
had been speaking. 

For suddenly an unexpected sound rang 
out—the sound of a terrific sneeze! 

Looking hastily around, all saw its 
source—the tall, bent, contorted form of 
Lionel Hetherington. 

And now at once a new changed almost 
eager voice rang out—the old voice, the 
keenly anxious voice again of the old, the 
devoted wife of Lionel Hetherington. 

“How perfectly wild!’ she said sharply, 
gazing at him. ‘“‘How perfectly crazy for 
you to stand there, in those wet things, 
Lionel Hetherington!’”’ A new flush was 
in her face; the light of an acute interest 
ae in her eyes. “‘Go take them off,’”’ she 
cried. be 


“Take them off—at once! 
“But—but,”’ said Lionel Hetherington, 
speaking again at last—‘‘what’ll I put on?”’ 
“You won’t put on anything. You'll go 
to bed,’”’ said the anxious wife. “And stay 
there! Stay there!’’ she reasserted, and 
turned now with a quick and aggressive 
motion toward the younger woman. 

“Have you a hot-water bottle here?” 
she asked her sharply. 

““Well—well—I’m not sure!”’ 

“Nor any hot water either, I suppose!”’ 
the other cried accusingly. 

“We'll have some; have someright away! 
We'll make a fire!”’ 

“And I'll make it,’’ volunteered young 
Mr. Overholt quickly. 

It was the younger woman who answered 
him sharply. ‘‘You’ll do nothing of the 
kind! Not until you’ve changed your 
clothes.”’ 

“But I’m used—hunting and football 
and all that, youknow! And besides, what 
clothes #3 : 

“‘T’ll see to that,’ said the flushed set 
young face opposite him. ‘‘Now go. Do 
you want to catch your death*of cold?” 

“But you 

“We'll all go—just as soon as I can get 
the things for us to wear.” 

When this was done the party moved— 
the men, although demurring, first, disap- 
pearing through two of the three successive 
doors that opened along the side of the fine, 
rude, antlered and fur-ornamented living 
room. 

The two women were left for the mo- 
ment by themselves. 

“The hot water?” the older was inquir- 
ing nervously. 

“We'll come right back—and light a 
fire—right away!’ the other answered her. 

A sneeze interrupted her from behind the 
first door of the adjoining rooms. 

“Hurry up!”’ directed the wife of Lionel 
Hetherington masterfully. “Before he 
gets pneumonia!” 

“T’m hurrying all I can,’’ replied her 
young companion apologetically. 

The other, with a rigid and accusing 
face, passed into the first adjoining room, 
through the door back of which Lionel 
Hetherington had just sneezed. The 
younger woman, left alone, gathering up 
an armful of dry clothes in haste, passed 
down the living room. 

As she did so she gazed at the first of the 
closed doors. “‘Suggestions!’’ she said, and 
smiled in spite of her discomfort. ‘‘Sugges- 
tions of love!” 

She shook her head, smiling tolerantly, 
and her eyes now fell upon the second of 
the closed doors. Sheshook her head again, 


but differently—with a deeper, newer 
understanding. 
“Suggestions of love,’ she sighed. 


“Who’s mid-Victorian now?” 

Smiling whimsically she passed along 
with her reserve clothing on her arm, 
entered and closed after her the third of 
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You Can Make 
*500.00 t-71000.00 


a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 
Mill—no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: ‘*I cleared $500.00 
last month on my 25 bbl. Midget Mill.’ 

A Tennessee customer says: ‘‘My books show a 
gross profit of $23.50 per day for my Midget Mill.” 

A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
“My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months.” 

Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, supply 
community with flour and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 
profits and extra added profits by milling a ‘‘ Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper"’ on the new and wonderful 
““Midget Marvel” self-contained, One-Man Roller 
Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because of 
its big yield of high-grade flour at low cost. When 
you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 
have the right to use our nationally advertised brand 


“Elavo" Flour 


‘*Famous for its Flavor’”’ 


3,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 
Mills. There is a demand in your community right 
now for “Flavo”’ Flour. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable business in which you could 
engage. It will make you financially independent. 
Start with a 15, 25 or 50 bbl. Midget Marvel Mill, 
according to the size of your community. You can do 
so with comparatively little 
capital. This is a real life-time, Ls ; 
red-blooded proposition—are 4 
you the right man? If you are, 
then we will sell you one on 
30 days’ free trial. 

Write for the free ‘‘ Story of 
a Wonderful Flour Mill"’ and 
full particulars. Do it now be- 
fore some one else takes ad- 
vantage of this wonderful 
money-making opportunity in 
your community, 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 
2371-2377 Trust Bldg. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


Get a Real Old-Fash- 


ioned Smoke Free 

If you like pure stuff in 
smoking send me your ad- 
dress and I will mail you a 
big, generous sample of Old 
Green River Tobacco—free. 
Give it a trial. Learn what 
real smoking is. Cured and 
flavored by nature. 


Old Green River 
Smoking Tobacco 


“Bred In Old Kentucky.” 
Once you get a taste of this 
nature smoke you are in for 
sure-enough smoke pleasure 
—and smaller smoke bills, 
too. Tell me if you want 
mild, medium or strong. 
Write today. 


Pete Moberly, Box 888, Owensboro, Ky. 
WOODEN 


ADIRONDACK *ovares 


Always Clean~But Never Washed 


"TAKE home a package of Adirondack 
plates. Havethem ready for that mid- 
night lunch. Dinner plate size, cut in one 
piece from clean hard wood, they carry all 
foods, hot and cold, wet and dry. Service- 
able as china—used once and thrown away. 
In sanitary glassine envelopes 
at all stores 
OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 
NEW YORK Tupper Lake, N.Y.  cuHIcaco 


WRITE for free illustrated 

ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 

INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 

or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


SALESMEN WANTED fires‘ products to tetaiters 
and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices, 


attractive deals. 25-year quality reputation. Big commissions net 
handsome income. Allor part time. Roch, Chem, Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY 


20 Hours— 
20 Dollars! 


‘“My first 20 hours of spare time work 
paid me about $20.00,” said Mr. Guy 
McKittrick of Pennsylvania, ‘and 
since then I have made $8.00 for six 
hours’ work.”’ Mr. McKittrick started 
in March, 1921. Now he has con- 
tracted to send us 3000 subscriptions 
during the next twelve months. And 
he will reach his goal, for he finds it 
easy and pleasant to secure both re- 
newal and new subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


Sell Us Your Spare Time 


Mr. McKittrick needed more money. 
Today he is making it. If you need 
COMPANY ~ more money, too, and have a little 
243 Independence Square, . spare time, we’ll make you a cash 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘. offer just as liberal as that which 
Gentlemen: What is the cash offer S Mr. McKittrick enjoyed last 
you have for me? While I assume no . Just send the coupon. 
obligation in asking, I’d like to know. 
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the successive doors into the fine empty 
living room. 


Shadows, black broken shadows upon 
rosy firelit walls! Quaint quiet shadows 
on warm still-fragrant rooms in the heart 
of the storm! When it is late! When all 
other lights are gone. What comfort! What 
security! What satisfaction! 

One. part—the slenderer part of the 
double shadow on the wooden wall across 
from the glowing fireplace—detached itself 
vigorously. 

“T was right—in principle,” it con- 
tended. ‘Absolutely right! It is abso- 
lutely as Coué said. All we do—all we 
think! Life is nine-tenths at least—nine- 
tenths suggestion.” 

“Yes. Certainly. Life is just one damn 
suggestion after another,’’ agreed the 
larger, the masculine-voiced shadow, in a 
languid humorous agreement—the com- 
fortable humorous acquiescence of a perfect 
happiness, security and peace. ‘I cer- 
tennis was thinking so about two hours 
ago!” 

It seemed already—that troubled time— 
much further in the past. The storm, so 
terrifying then, gave to him no more than 
an added shudder of luxurious pleasure as 
he sat there. 

The shadows merged again—for a time 
in silence—through which came pleasingly 
the growl of the subsiding storm. 

“And Freud—Freud was right too!”’ ex- 
claimed the slenderer shadow, again de- 
taching itself vigorously after a time, a 
pause of thought. ‘‘ Absolutely right. The 
greatest thing—the biggest force in the 
unconscious, in the individual, in society — 
is just what he says it is. The greatest 
power in this world is ” she said, and 
hesitated for the exact word. 

“Love,” he said, supplying it. 

“Well, yes.” 

“T’ll say so right now!”’ said the voice of 


| the masculine shadow, with a warm drowsy 


intonation of humorous well-being. “If it 
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doesn’t start the unconscious 
rough!” aati 

The mutual shadow merged ag 
swayed slightly to the left or femiy 

“Don’t!” cried the one | 
quickly disengaging itself. “ on 
sist on being taken seriously !””_ 

“I do. I will—always!” Ter 
masculine shadow in a mingled 
fervor and happy jest. 

“For if what I say is trues 
other shadow, still standing out < 
itself, ‘“‘why wasn’t I exactly right 
what I did?” 

“You were.’ f 

“Tn prbet the two—in brir 
two theories of Coué and Freud to 
one experiment. An experiment 
body else had ever tried!” 

“You were—absolutely,” said » 
culine shadow warmly, attemptir 
merger. 

“‘T mean it.” \ 

; Sods, L.- 

“You don’t.” 

“Honest. Cross my heart. 
you—just exactly. I’ve got it | 
out, to hang up over our own fire) 
broidered on cardboard; just tl 
the exact formula for it! Your r 
bination. We’ll stand up every | 
and repeat it to each other.” — 

“What is it?’”’ asked the , 
shadow, drawing back distrustful 

“Day by day—in every way—lc: 
better and better!” : 

There was no articulate answer) 
after a time, a long, unmoved, p) 
permanent merger of the shad. 
slenderer one no more drawing bi 

Shadows. Shadows. Still, w 
ows from the deep embers of a w 
fire! What peace! What hap} | 
shuddering ecstasy of comfor 
shadows sit alone—togethe 
hemmed in by the subsiding 
storm! c 


& 
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(THE END) 
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| your roof wouldn’t leak if it were coated with Stormtight. 
vf 
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There isn’t a drop of uncertainty in a can of Stormtight. It 
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White Gold—Louzse Dutton . 
Cuckoo is Right—Kate Horton . 


is failure-proof. 
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\ I Forms a coating ten times as thick as paint, stays rubber- : 

ae like instead of drying out and so one application keeps the ; ARTICLES 

[}| roof leakproof for many years. : Our Sentimental Pilgrimage—Marcus Eli Ravage... .. | anne 

ae a 4 Your Unconscious—Woods Hutchinson, A.M.,M.D. .......-. 

ae r) : Capital Takes a Tax-Exempt Vacation—James H. Collins . .. a: e 

i OT Mm I F In the ’Appy London ’Alls—Frank Ward O’Malley . . . .) ae 

i} i My Diplomatic Education: Copenhagen—WNorval Richards .. Sa 
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“FOR USE ON ANY ROOF IN ANY WEATHER The Cost of a Career—Ruth Scott Miller 
Shall We Democratize Our Industries? — Elizabeth Fu razer 


should be brushed on both good and bad roofs. It protects a good roof— General Grant at Galena. 1861—H. H. Kohisaat 


it stops leaks in any roof—it makes an old, leaky roof serviceable for 


years and thus saves the great cost of a new roof. Apply Plastic Stormtight SERIALS 
on bad spots—Liquid Stormtight over all. : ‘ 
re : ; The Cinder Buggy (Fifth part)—Garet Garrett . . oe a ee 
For the composition, tin, gravel and canvas roofs of houses, factories, Leave it to Psmith (Seventh part)—P. G. Wodehouse rf 
barns, garages, etc. The colors, black, maroon, light red and : i : PENG oe 
Sant fy UBD fed Rogiareon The Erring Wife (Conclusion)—George Kibbe Turner . yt 


If your dealer has not stocked it, fill out this coupon below and you will be 


supplied. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


116 Fifth Ave., New York City 


This COUPON Will Stop Every Leak In Your Roof — Just Sign and Mail 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 116 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me your booklet ‘‘Leakproof Roofs”’ including testimonials covering years. 
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Editorials . : 
Short Turns and acores 
The Poets’ Corner 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least th 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copie 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance! 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possib} 
address label from a recent copy. 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


A dining-room with breakfast nook. The dining-room 
floor is Armstrong’s Carpet Inlaid Linoleum (Pattern 
No. 706) laid with a mitred border of plain linoleum. 
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Look twice at the floor 


of this room 


»*@OMEBODY used thought in select- 


ing this floor. Somebody used care 
and taste in choosing the rug. You 


feel that'this floor belongs in this room 


and is a part of its decoration and 
harmony. 

It is linoleum that makes this kind of 
interior decoration possible. Here the 
figured linoleum floor with a border of 
plain linoleum gives definite individual- 
ity to the room. 

You can see this modern linoleum at 
any good store, where they will show 
you Armstrong’s Linoleum in a number 
of plain colors, in the new Jaspé (two- 
tone) effects, in parquetry, tile, inlaid 
and ‘printed designs, also linoleum rugs, 
printed and inlaid. 

As important as the beauty of modern 


‘linoleum are its housekeeping advan- 


tages. It is the easiest of all floors to 
clean and does not stain, splinter or 
crack. It never needs refinishing. Lino- 
leum makes a floor as warm as wood. 


Look for the CIRCLE “A” 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, LINOLEUM DivIsIoNn 
SOL Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Properly laid linoleum is a permanent 
floor, and the only care it requires is 
occasional waxing and polishing to keep 
it looking like new. 

The decorative value of linoleum has 
long been recognized in Europe. More 
and more American architects are sug- 
gesting and specifying its use in the 
better types of American homes. 

Write to our Bureau of Interior Dec- 
oration for ideas as to proper patterns 
and colors for use in your scheme of 
home decoration. 

In buying linoleum you can make sure 
of getting genuine linoleum of the best 
quality by asking for Armstrong’s, easily 
identified by the Circle “A” trademark 
on the burlap back. 


“The Art of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration’’ (Second Edition) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art. Sent, with 
de luxe colorplates of home interiors, on receipt 
of twenty cents. 
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How to Lay Linoleum on Wood Floors 


In summer wood floors expand. In winter 
they dry out and contract, with a:tendency to 
open up the cracks between the boards.. Your 
linoleum floors, therefore, should be cemented 
(not tacked) over a lining of builder’s deadening 
felt which has been previously glued to the bare 
floor boards. The felt takes up expansion and 
contraction and gives you a permanent, water- 
proof, good-looking floor. The added service and 
wear this method gives are well worth the extra 
cost. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong's 
Linoleum, suitable for kitchen, dining- 
room, or bedroom, and fully guaranteed 
to give satisfactory service. Send for free 
booklet, ““ Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs,” 
showing colorplates of pleasing and artis- 
tic designs. 
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. tender warmth lying on the city. And Anna left the great works down by the 
Waterloo, uplifted in her hopeful youth by these soft promises, and soon found 
the Embankment, going in the direction of Victoria. And the old river had a 


ely messages. Still it was hardly Silver who gave her such a happy heart. 

february sunset had more to do with it. 

Anna reached her rooms in Read Street she saw Lucia’s car outside, and 

twas Lucia. Lucia—Mrs. Aveline—had come in her car—the most luxuriously 

Tle coupé on the market; in which coupé her perfect chauffeur waited—in her 

§ile cape, her velvet picture hat, her slender shoes with huge buckles of cut 

5: frock, silk lingerie, perfumed, waved, manicured and pedicured, to see her 

n the Garnet Printing Works. She had come from her tiny house in Mayfair 

s’Wo mean rooms where Anna lived, which Anna proudly called home; and the 

Mian’s glance said, as usual, “Oh, my dear! This low hovel of yours! I can 

y}sar it!’ 

a!”’-said Anna. 

isters embraced. They loved each other. In: spite of Lucia’s silk and furs, 

ambric and woolen, they loved each other. After they had kissed they stood 

/nutual survey. 

‘ don’t change,” said Lucia in her high, restless voice; “you don’t get sadder. 
ou Manage that? You don’t get wiser. Can’t you somehow manage that? 

ie Same as ever.’ 

three months, Re since you went.” : 3 

onths, my dear, seems a djfetime.””.; 210, 227 es 
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**I’ve Said for the Last Five Years That I’d Kick Him Out and I've Never Done It”’ 


zht song for her, and the drifting gulls and the strutting pigeons were cargiers - 
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““Ttseems three 
minutes.”’ 

Lucia stood 
looking slowly 
round the room. 

“You see my 
new curtains?’’ 
said Anna. 

““Are they 
new?”’ Lucia re- 
plied in wonder. 
Then: “Oh, my 
dear, it all looks 
unspeakable. So 
poor; so sparse; so 
terribly Spartan. 
Have you thought 
over what I said 
when we last met 
here—that it’s so 
absurd for an at- 
tractive woman to 
be Spartan?” 

Anna shook her 
head. 

“You have all 
you want, Lucia?”’ 

oa WO) meer 
has?” said Lucia 
with her restless, 
high laugh. ‘‘ But 
I have all that a 
woman can have; 
the alimony’s big. 
Oh, I’m so glad 
it’s all over—the 
fusses and frets 
and quarrels of 
eighteen years! 
And my life my 
own to do as [ like 
with!”’ 

“Sit down,’’ 
said Anna. 

Lucia seated 
herself in the un- 
easy oak armchair. 
She had left to 
her, in its entire 
beauty, her ex- 
traordinary grace of movement. Her overthin limbs fell naturally into a lovely pose. 
Anna remembered Lucia’s grace so well, though she had seen it only once before today 
in the last eighteen years. And when Lucia, crossing her bony knees and lying back in 
the oak chair, took out of her gorgeous vanity bag her mirror and puff and lip stick 
and tiny pot of rouge and began to overlay with them the fatigue of her face, Anna was 
reminded of the bride Lucia, who, all those years ago, had stood in an even poorer room 
than this, the room that the mother and her two daughters shared, and gazed with 
excited eyes at her dazzling young reflection—Lucia at twenty-four; Lucia with her 
coveted prize of riches within her grasp. 

“You remind me ” said Anna almost unconsciously, and paused. 

Lucia paused, too, in the exigent business of making up. She looked at Anna long 
and rather huntedly. Anna saw ghosts in her eyes. 

“Go on, my dear.” 

“Nothing,’’ said Anna. 

“Nothing much, anyway,” said Lucia; “‘but why not say it all the same? Because 
you reminded me, too, standing there like that, watching me like that, exactly as you 
watched me from your bed, sitting on that old checked counterpane, staring at me 
dressing for my wedding with Fred.” 

“And admiring you passionately.” 

“You were only four.” 

“But how I remember you then, Lucia! I used to adore you. I couldn’t imagine the 
angels more beautiful than you.” 

“Angels!’’ said Lucia, laughing. She peered hard at her face in the little mirror she 
held up. Her hand was trembling. She swept the powder puff very slowly over her 
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face. ‘‘Much water under the bridge since then,’’ she 
said. “But how some things come back to one, don’t they? 
You knew I was going right away; I remember you real- 
ized it at the last minute—mother smacked your hands for 
grabbing my silk frock.” 

She went on powdering some seconds after her face was 
artistically finished, still hearing, in this sudden moment 
of memories, Anna’s little voice, raucous with grief, crying 
good-by to her out of the long ago. 

“That was Fred,” she said, smiling again after a little 
while. ‘‘ Neither you nor mother ever saw Gerald or Bob. 
How—how life varies! I was thinking this morning how 
extraordinarily some women live. Fred took me out of my 
misery with you and mother ——” 

““Were you very miserable, Lucia?”’ 

“My dear! I should say so! I always knew life held 
more than that for a girl with any attractions. Do you 
remember how mother used to preach and warn? Stuff! 
You see, Anna dear, one makes out all right if one has 
sense—and the necessary looks, of course. I haven’t aged 
so much, Anna? Don’t look my age, do you think?” 

Anna was looking thoughtfully at Lucia. She hesitated. 

“You were always lovely, Lucia. But, oh, Lucia, why— 
why—you’re forty-two!” 

“Don’t!” said Lucia. 

“What does it matter?’’ said Anna. 

“What does it matter!’’ Lucia echoed ironically. 

She got up, moved about the room, looking at the few 
sticks of furniture, all dwarfed by the piano, which nearly 
filled up the space of one wall. 

“Yes,’”’ she said abruptly, ‘‘Fred took me out of this 
kind of thing. Eighteen years ago! I really loved Fred, 
Anna; I did, truly. I adored him. When he left me m 

Anna tried to be silent, but her curiosity about this 
loved stranger sister so recently restored to her ken broke 
bounds. ‘“‘Lucia, why? How could he!”’ 

“Gerald,” said Lucia, hesitating. She looked down and 
up, bit her lips and smiled. She looked proud, and some- 
how her pride was a little pitiable. ‘‘I was always so ter- 
ribly admired.”’ 

“That was in Honolulu, Lucia?”’ 

“Yes. . . Oh, Anna, life was such a romance! 

Why do I say ‘was’? I mean, is a romance. I don’t know 
why I talk asif I was old. . . . Does all this interest you, 
dear—you in your funny inexperience?”’ 

“Oh, Lucia! Tremendously!”’’ 

“Married life gets humdrum, darling.” 

“And—and Gerald?”’ 

“Died, my dear.’”’ She sighed, and easy tears welled 
into her big and rather hollowed 
eyes. 

“Then you married Mr. Ave- 
line.” 

“Five years ago. Yes, just five 
years ago.” 

“And divorced him, Lucia?’ 

Lucia nodded and sighed. 

“How could he!”’ cried Anna 
again in a rush of sympathy. 

Lucia did not reply. She 
looked a little bitter. 

“Lucia—never any babies?” 

“My dear, no! No! Men 
don’t really care whether you 
have them or not.” 

“Don’t they, Lucia?”’ 

“Oh, my dear, all a man cares 
about is a woman’s looks. 
They’re all we have to trade 
with, Anna. I was careful never 
to lose my looks. You can see 
that. People often take me for 
a girl in the twenties. If one 
has children—well, one never 
knows.” 

““And so,”’ said Anna, 
are well satisfied, dear?” 

“What else could I get out of life than 
what I’ve got?”’ answered Lucia. 

“T don’t know,” said Anna, laying aside 
her hat. ‘I’m not sure,’ she added. ‘It 
is so bewildering, Lucia, so bewildering.”’ 

Lucia looked, fascinated, at her sister’s 
beautiful, thick, smooth, tightly dressed 
hair. It lay like satin over the crown of 
her head, curled over her ears and took 
subtle shape in a heavy coil just above the nape of her 
neck. She was tall and slim, firm and strong, with a 
grace of movement almost equaling Lucia’s, but less 
languorous and exotic. 

“Anna, anything could be done with you if you were 
dressed. Oh, if I could only dress you! If you would only 
submit, my dear, to me!” 

“T don’t submit to anyone, Lucia.” 

“But I could do such wonderful things!”’ 

“What do you want to do with me?” 

“Anna, your looks are all you have to trade with, just 
as mine were. Believe me, my dear, looks are the only 
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asset that really counts with men—with wealthy men who 
can afford their fancy. Why do you stay in that dreadful 
printing works—you said a printing works? You must 
marry like I did!’’ Anna did not reply. 

“Darling,” said Lucia, thrusting forward her sables so 
that Anna could get the feel of them against her cheek, 
“don’t you like these things?”’ 

“T love them,”’ said Anna. 
get them for myself.” 

“Oh,fool! How? That idea of yours about 
your voice? But listen! If you married well 
you could train 8 

Anna smiled. Lucia paused. 

“Anna darling, I can’t have you to live with 
me aera Ah 

“T wouldn’t come if you could.” 

“‘____ because Bob Aveline made that con- 
dition. Oh, Bobisahard man! He knew I had 
poor relations. He makes the alimony three 
thousand pounds a year on condition 
that I don’t spend more than fifty 
pounds a year on any poor relations. I 
give accounts to his lawyers regularly. 
I have to if I want the money. He 
always said he would never support 
hangers-on in any form.” 

“He needn’t have feared me.” 

“But I could do things. I could give 
you some of my frocks, give parties for 
you. In six months I’d guarantee to 
have you married as well as I married— 
as well as I married three times!”’ 

Again Anna smiled, and again the 
smile checked Lucia. 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“Has it been $0 wonderful, Lucia?”’ 

“‘T]’ve had all I could wish for.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound—lovely, 
Lucia.” 

“Lovely? My dear! As if 
everything —as—as if life could 
be lovely! Besides, what do 
you mean—lovely?”’ 

“T am not sure.” 

a “Ts your life at this damn- 
able printing works and in these 
atrocious rooms lovely, dar- 
ling?” 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Anna. 

“The life of a working woman of the commoner sort— 
not professional, not successful rts 

‘Lucia, I keep myself and I kept mother before she died, 
and I paid for her last illness myself.» I did it myself. I am 
successful.” 

“Oh, Anna, but you don’t know! You see, you’ve never 
tasted ——” 
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“And, Lucia, it is my own life; my own rooms; 
to myself; I can make myself as I choose. It’s fin 

“Fine!” 

“T contrast it with mother’s life—and yours.” 

“You can’t compare mother and me. Poor mot 
a fool. I’m not. I—I well understand that. Moth 
was a lesson to you. Oh, I well understand that!” 

“Tucia, mother married a very poor man, whi 
treat her well, and she lived unquestioningly the 
drudge and a slave. You made up your mind yo 
never submit to anything like that, and you 
But—but what have you done?” 

“Well, you know I’ve had everything —— 

She fingered a rope of pearls that hung from h 
slender neck. The hunted look was in her eyes ag 
she scared it away with her light, high laugh. 

“You haven’t had enough for me,” said Anna. 

“Well,” said Lucia, and she almost whispered 
do you want?”’ 

“The best,” said Anna. 

Lucia stroked her sables without speaking. 

“T don’t know where is the best or what is th 
cried Anna. “It isn’t only pearls; it isn’t only si 
isn’t only three husbands; it isn’t what mother 
isn’t what you had. It isn’t necessarily here o 
sarily on the other side of the world. It’s somewhel 
top of the world, Lucia. I do know that.” 1 

“The top of the world,” Lucia repeated. 

““Somehow,”’ said Anna in a passionate voice— 
how, Lucia, I want life to be fine. I will wait and W 
look and look, and work and work, and presently I 
just how ie | 

“You think ” began Lucia tremulously. | 

“T want life to be fine, Lucia. I—I want men ti 
not just rich husbands. I—I think, I know som 
my heart, that if a man or a woman does not miss, 
that’s what each can find; what each can be, Luci 

Lucia plucked at her pearls. 

“Silly !”” she said in an uncertain voice. “Silly { 
to think like that. But we must talk again, ™ 
t-t-talk again.” | 

“When you like, Lucia,”’ said Anna. 

“T’ll have to go now, Anna; I have people co 
dinner.” 

“T too!” laughed Anna, suddenly gay. 

“Here?” exclaimed Lucia. 

“Here,”’ nodded Anna. 

“Who comes here?’”’ demanded Lucia, curious.| 

‘‘A man is coming,” said Anna; ‘a man wh 
would disapprove of, dear; not rich, not pow! 
nobody.” 

“Anna, do listen to me! I’m—well, forty-two. 
know it. You’re twenty-two. Your sole assets 2 
looks, your reputation and your wits. Use your ¥ 
dear, to guard your looks and your reputation! 
You can’t be too exclusive, too circumspect > ol 


t One Has Sense —and the Necessary Looks, of Course’’ 


| 
ii both,” said Anna. 


ele won’t believe it—a girl like you letting a 
-nobody—come to her rooms.”’ 

ole can believe what they like.”’ 

ou only knew what you’re throwing away 
fou only knew what you’ve thrown away!”’ 

¢ started. Color mounted higher in her face. Her 


id cheek bones both 
0 glitter. She bit her 
vr breath caught. 
ia,” she managed 
| “you’re one of these 
U idealists. We’ll talk 
{Il go before my dinner 
id your guest arrives.” 
tis she turned towards 
Lr Silver’s knock fell 
Anna had screwed 
i” little brass goblin 
« to her door and its rat- 
avery clear and loud. 
).’t introduce us,” said 
iharply, drawing her 
|pe, as supple as gossa- 
ipsely round her. ‘I 
t ountenance it.’ 
1 opened the door, and 
«silver stood aside for 
i), step disdainfully past 
en he came in. The 
\s shut upon him and 
“What a fine lady!” 
S ver. 
sister,” replied Anna. 
\ ee him to lay 
| hat and coat ona chair 
ener. She herself went 
Whearth, and kneeling 
lat a match to the fire. 
dn’t know you had a 
she was saying behind 


‘re are twenty years be- 
ns,’ said Anna. “She 
1 arich husband when I 
Gy four. He took her 
I did not see her again 
tle months ago; and 
‘ain, tonight.” 

\) the rich husband?” 
re have been three.” 

M4) coaxed the fire and a 
/.n a long tongue chim- 
er mind your sister 
N,” said Silver softly, 


with an eager cry in his voice. Softly 
he came up behind her and dropped 
to his knees at her side. Their shoul- 
ders touched. ‘‘This is wonderful, 
Anna! Wonderful to be here! It 
seemed as if I would never see you 
alone. There have always been 
passers-by.” 

“Make the fire burn,’”’ said Anna 
slowly, ‘‘while I change my frock.” 
She smiled, and Silver covertly 
watched the dimples that sparkled 
on either side of her lips. ‘‘I meant 
to have been ready, to have laid 
supper; but Lucia was here.”’ 

“And now Lucia isn’t here,’ said 
Silver more eagerly yet. 

His shoulder touched hers. Anna 
was on her feet with one soundless 
movement. She stood aloof, leaving 
him on his knees. He stared up at 
her. Then he sprang up too. 

“How wary youare! How cautious 
of everybody! But, Anna, I a 

“Make the fire burn,” said Anna, 
and disappeared into the adjoining 
room. . 

As she shut the door between them 
she was conscious of the quick beat- 
ing of her heart. She felt rather like 
a little wild animal, withdrawn into 
the dark, watching an enemy go by. 
But it did not occur to her—as it 
would have occurred to most of her 
girl associates—to turn the key in the 
lock of her door. She, who was so 
cautious, would have despised such 
a caution. She went to her dressing 
table, turned up the gas jet that hung 
over it and looked at herself. She 
had a wild flush and a wild bright- 
ness. She was a little startled at the 
unguessed exaltations that the admiring rapacity in Silver’s 
eyes could conjure up. Yet she did not love Silver. She 
was sure of that. 

She took off her knitted working dress, her cotton stock- 
ings and changed into a short-sleeved, short-skirted frock 
of black silk. She put on silk stockings. In spite of her 
firmness of purpose and her clarity of brain and her 
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untouched heart, she was woman enough to feel she owed 
that much—the soft frock and the sleek stockings—to 
Silver the man. Her caution had not entirely overlaid her 
natural instinct of pleasing. She smoothed her hair still 
smoother, and washed her hands and put a few drops of 
perfume on them; then quietly opened her door and stood 
on the threshold, regarding Silver. 

He was on the hearth where she had left him. He had 
made the fire burn. The flames were like fairies transform- 
ing the sparse room. He stood with his elbows on the 
mantelpiece, his head between his clenched hands, which 
was a characteristic attitude of his. His shoulders hunched 
up as she had seen them hunched scores of times, when he 
was talking, when he was excited, when he hunched them 
against the cold as, with her, he had walked the Embank- 
ment, overcoatless, because he wanted to give a wonderful 
girl wonderful dinners. 

They had been wonderful dinners in little Italian res- 
taurants; cheap, smelly, savory, lengthy dinners for the 
money, when a flask of Chianti set them both dreaming. 
Her heart was kind and grateful towards Silver as she 
regarded him. 

“Sit down,” she said. 

He started round, came and took her hands, and in spite 
of her resistance kissed them. 

“I’m going to help you lay this supper. I say, this is 
homelike. This is awfully sweet, Anna. If a man had a 
place like this to come home to every night ——”’ 

“Tf I can have a place like this—a little, dingy, scrubby 
place—a man can haye it too.” 

“Ah, but there’d have to be you in it!”’ 

“The cloth and the knives and forks are in the table 
drawer.” 

He laughed quietly and let her slip away from him, while 
he found the things and laid the cloth and arranged the 
two covers upon it. But all the while he watched Anna 
about the room. She was turning out a canned stew into a 
saucepan, finding cheese and biscuits, and coffee and con- 
densed milk. When he had finished he sat down in the 
uneasy oak armchair beside the fire and watched her. He 
crossed his knees and leaned back and gloated over the girl 
in the short-sleeved black frock moving about her house- 
wifely ministrations for his comfort. 

“Yes, Anna. How wonderful it would be!’’ She brought 
the saucepan to the fire and set it on to heat, kneeling on 
the hearth rug. Silver looked at her, wanting to draw her 
against his knees and kiss her—for the first time; but 
somehow he never dared to attempt it with Anna. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Hearing Preliminary to the Bisbee Deportations Trial—the High:Water Mark of the Struggle Between Capital and Labor in the Copper Mining Industry 


S | O POLITICAL and economic issue of 
national scope is more persistent than the 
misunderstanding between the producing 

interests of the West and the financial and moneyed 

interests of the East. Years ago a cartoonist expressed a 

very common view of this disagreement by picturing a cow 

whose head and body were in the West, but which none 
the less was being milked by Wall Street. 

Naturally the men who work near and with the resources 
of one section and those who handle the money of the other 
must and do coéperate. Otherwise the country would split 
apart. But all the same there is no denying that the con- 
viction of Western agricultural, livestock and other groups 
that Wall Street and absentee capitalists get the best of the 
bargain is one of the outstanding facts of American life. 

But this opposition, this conflict of interest, is not pri- 
marily sectional or geographical. To an extent it is sec- 
tional, but that is so because financial and banking power 
is largely concentrated in the East. In reality it is part 
of a broader and perhaps a deeper and more fundamental 
alignment. It is a part of that alleged, that supposed 
antagonism which exists between labor, the consumer, the 
small producer, and the people at large, on the one side, 
and the big corporations, the trusts, the bondholders and 
stockholders, the absentee owners or capitalists, big busi- 
ness, the vested interests, Capitalism with a big C, and 
Wall Street, on the other side. 


Looking In From the Outside 


OW, it may be that this alignment or classification of 

interests and groups does not hold water. It is false in 
many respects. Modern life is not so:simple as such a glib 
and easy grouping would make out. But it is very real in 
that political issues have often depended and will probably 
continue to depend upon this supposed division. 

A few months ago in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post the 
writer sought, in an article entitled Big Business From the 
Inside, to show the point of view of the money lords, 
so called, who shepherd the absentee investors. It was a 
statement of their own view of their own power. It was 
a view of industry from the very inside looking out. To 
secure it the writer did not have to walk more than two 
blocks up and down Wall Street. 

This article is quite different. It is from the extreme 
outside looking in, in a geographical sense at least. It is 
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not written from Wall Street at all, but from a distance 
of at least three thousand miles away from that financial 
center. It is written from the desert and mountain mining 
camps of Arizona, and even Sonora, Mexico. It is an 
effort to report just how absentee capitalism works out in 
those far-distant places. 

One could study absentee capitalism, of course, in many 
other places than Arizona. There are the great mining 
camps of Butte, Montana, and Bingham Canyon, Utah. 
Or if the hidebound Easterner does not care to go so far 
afield there is plenty of material in West Virginia and 
Illinois, or even in Western and, indeed, in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, only two or three hours’ run from Wall Street’s 
very self. 

But Arizona is an excellent place to watch the operations 
of the industrial and capitalistic system in its absentee 
phase, because such operations come nearer to dominating 
the whole scene than in the older, more settled, populous 
and complicated Eastern and Middle Western states. 
Here in the newest state, and one that is among the two or 
three most sparsely settled, has developed, mostly in a 
short space of time, a great industry, dominated and con- 
trolled from Wall Street, part of and typical of big business 
and modern capitalism. 

Now, let it be frankly recognized that a big corporation, 
with headquarters in Wall Street, rarely goes into the Far 
West, or Mexico, or Central or South America, or Asia or 
Africa, without there being talk of its exploiting the 
resources of those undeveloped regions for the selfish bene- 
fit of absentee capitalists. Such operations seem insepa- 
rable from a certain amount of criticism, friction and at 
times open warfare. It is with such criticism, such friction, 
that this article proposes openly to deal, as dispassion- 
ately and disinterestedly as lies in the writer’s ability. 

It all depends upon the attitude. If by nature one feels 
that all critics of corporate interests are radicals, then 
Arizona may appear to be running wild, to the extent that 
the corporate will and purpose are thwarted in any way. 
Such a person will look upon that part of the country as 
raw and experimental. 

But if on the other hand one regards or pretends to 
regard nearly all corporate activities as a phase of Toryism 


and a menace to the liberties of the peo 
the attitude will be that absentee capita 
more burning issue in Arizona than elsew 
cause the people are concentrating witl 
years the same fight for their rights, for indep 
against the massed power of wealth and capital tha 
states has been spread over fifty or a hundred ye: 

Whichever side one may take, there can be no 
that the issue is intense, concentrated and bitte 
copper districts of the Southwest, and permeates a: 
the economic and political life of that great regic 
statement stands and must stand undisputed de 
development of other industries than mining, 
earnest effort to increase population through ott 
pations and attractions. 

Arizona is the copper state, and it is to the copp’ 
that one must go to find in their bare, naked j 
searching, fundamental and controversial questi 
such a phrase as “absentee capitalism”’ brings to 


The Land of Individualism 


HERE are those who maintain that an era of p} 

good will lies ahead for the copper industry, ai 
are others who argue that the greatest industria 
history will be fought out in the next few years in | 
ing camps and legislature of Arizona. I am no} 
but would be inclined to discount both statemeni 

During the war there is little doubt that there » 
loyal efforts to hinder the country’s program in thi 
districts. I. W. W.’s poured in, perhaps in 4 
German money, and there was open war. On t 
hand, labor, conservative as well as radical, so} 
highest obtainable wages and union recognition, | 
did not get. The prolonged shutdown and dé 
which started in 1920 brought a truce, and vit 
absentee capital. The companies have brought 
sands of low-paid nonvoting Mexicans, and the} 
the agitator, whether he be a desirable or an un 
citizen, have been thinned. 

But it isa truce only. The corporations have wo! 
battle, but not the entire war. The Southwes} 
the land of individualism and of passage; the ir 
criticizes and agitates as he moves along. Th 
always going on in politics, and nowhere is it so 
politics is economic as well as political. It is prob 
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st what is the 
ainst absentee 


sions? What 


nd what is 
r Of one things 


Daare start: That 
ler how earnest 
titful the search 
|the truth will not 


‘the case, either 
j2 worst that is 


{general way the 
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jinstance are the 
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< donly in the self- 

sloitation of the 
"3 of the West, and with being ruthless, domineer- 
| alistic and autocratic. Never mind who brings the 
é It will be examined on its merits, without any at- 
discredit either those who support it or deny it. 
jan who has fought several of the companies for 
ts it this way: “‘The copper people have the same 
( of feelings that the kings had,” and his newspaper 
33 the same thought a little more fully: ‘‘The idea 
et who come to Arizona are kings with royal 


s finds little sympathy 


minent labor organizer, in 
¥ig the copper industry in the 
‘st, said that if the industrial 
scontinue to learn nothing 
tory they will surely go the 
yihe kings of old. When the 
‘bjected that the industry 
ze probably on the road to 
out its problems peacefully 
(the satisfaction of all, this 
ly replied that the companies 
jpaged by autocrats, and ‘‘no 
_ can be so benevolent as to 
i the long run the urgings of 
1 cy.””. 
| 
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marvelous resources of the 
i ” says one extreme contro- 
i, who has in mind the pos- 
\! of the Colorado River by 
_nterests as well as by the cop- 
Is, “are transformed into two 
‘ikes, one tipped with a copper 
: other with an electric lash, 
public crouches and quivers 
nese whips. Far better the 
res were yet untouched, and 
: Colorado River was per- 
2 flow to the sea unmolested. 
e hopés would be raised 
hhe people; no punishment 
‘ome to them for their own 
13. 
ltthis is rather nebulous in 
One must know in what re- 
,€se corporations are auto- 
’erhaps the best brief general 
at, though still perhaps some- 
0 vague, was that made a 
WO ago in a series of articles 
McCluskey, a former presi- 
the Arizona Federation of 
jad now secretary to the gov- 
the state. Mr. McCluskey, 
erring to what he describes 
itary theory of organization 
jaining and smelting camps, 
it this theory of industrial 
las its reflex in the social and 
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political life of these communities, and adds: “It gives 
birth to a foul: miasma that poisons democratic institutions. 
It goes hand in hand with a spy and espionage system. It 
creates cringing, groveling sycophants, seeking the favor 
of some superior officer in order to secure a so-called good 
job. It hampers the right of free citizens to govern them- 
selves politically. It creates hatred and suspicion on the 
part of man against his neighbor. It makes for a caste 
system socially. It has only two ways to function: First, 
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it may be a benevolent 
and paternalistic feudal- 
ism; or it may be a ruth- 
less, brutal organization 
to wring profits from the 
utter misery and degra- 
dation of the unfortunate 
workers.” 

To save time, let us 
drop the eloquent and 
passionate but rather 
meaningless language of 
denunciation and see just 
what the specific allega- 
tions are. Boiled down 
and freefrom adjectives, it 
is alleged that company- 
controlled towns, 
company-owned _ stores, 
company-owned news- 
papers, the reputed ac- 
tivity of companies in 
politics and legislation, 
their employment of de- 
tectives and guards, and 
finally their attitude 
toward the payment of 
taxes, are not for the best 
interests of the communi- 
ties in which they operate 
or of the state as a whole. 
It will be observed per- 
haps that no reference is here made to the immediate im- 
plication in the title of this article—that is, the physical 
absence or distance of the owners. 

““Who cares a snap where these men of millions reside?’’ 
is the caustic question of a procompany paper. ‘The 
thousands who draw their daily wage from the coffers of 
the copper corporations have little or no interest in the 
habits or abiding place of the men who are backing these 
enterprises. . . . Their interests lie in the continuity of 
operations alone. It means little to 
them whether their employers live in 
Timbuktu or Yucatan. These toil- 
ers being the parties chiefly inter- 
ested, what is the purpose of the wail 
about absentee capitalists?” 


The Vital Point 


HE thousands of contented and 

prosperous persons who make 
up this community might have been 
struggling for existence under far 
less favorable conditions in other 
corners of creation but for the enter- 
prise of the nonresident capitalists 
who have expended millions in mak- 
ing this the best copper camp in the 
United States. Yet every once in a 
while some political pap sucker lets 
out a squeak about absentee capital. 
The purpose of these sneers not ap- 
pearing, they are accepted as the 
slaverings of senility, the foolish 
ravings of a politically deranged 
imagination.” 

Without in any way subscribing 
to the sentiments in the last two sen- 
tences just quoted, we may none the 
less assume with entire safety that 
such words as “absentee ownership,” 
“landlordism”’ and ‘‘capitalism”’ 
constitute mere catch phrases behind 
which lurk a general summation of 
undefinable bitterness, either war- 
ranted or unwarranted, against cor- 
-porations and capital as such, or else 
specific charges of a much more 
serious nature. Certainly one of the 
important points about capital is not 
where the owner lives, but whether 
he has the nerve to put it into a spe- 
cific proposition, in competition with 
all other industries and sections of the 
world available for investment. 

In every mining camp visited I 
asked whomever I saw whether he 
thought the miners cared whether 
the owners were absent or present. 

“No,” said one company manager, 
“if you listen in on the average min- 
er’s conversation you will find it has 
to do with gossip concerning the 
waitress in the restaurant.” 

A less flippant view was that the 
average miner on the day shift eats 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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EARLY a whole 
year passed be- 
fore I managed 


togetaway. Itwasthe 
most restless and dis- 
contented year of my 
life. Somehow, as long 
as I stuck in the rut 
back there in America 
I did not fret. Now I 
looked back at those 
twenty incredible years 
and marveled that I 
had survived them. 
The longing for Vaslui 
was getting so keen it 
bordered on pain. It 
was something vastly 
more poignant than 
just homesickness. It 
became an obsession, a 
downright hunger. 

Time and again I 
paused and pinched 
myself to make sure I 
was not dreaming. I 
had dreamed about it 
so long and so often— 
yes, literally dreamed; 
back in my slum days, 
regretfully; later, in 
the Middle West, with 
a dull ache; more re- 
cently with an adoring 
tenderness—that I 
could no longer think 
of it by daylight as a 
real place. How many 
nights, do you suppose, 
had I seen myself pulling into its 
little brick station, and heard the 
conductor shouting “Vaslui, ten 
minutes,” and found my mother 
exactly where I had left her, and 
walked up that long road to town, 
that Via Dolorosa of hers, and 
reveled in its familiar sights, and 
vowed that never, never would I 
go away again? Was there now 
actually such a place, or had I in- 
vented it for some novel I was go- 
ing to write? Or maybe it was like 
that village of Germelshausen 
which I had read about, and which 
had a trick of disappearing for a 
hundred years atatime. It would 
not have surprised me at all if, 
after landing somewhere in Ru- 
mania, I had stepped up to the 
window to ask for a ticket to Vaslui 
and had been stared at by the girl agent in stark terror. 

This dawdling abroad and not getting to the one place 
that was Europe to me was getting on my nerves. What 
did I care about Paris and all the rest as long as my Eldo- 
rado, Vaslui the Golden, was still hundreds of leagues 
removed? It was but a station on the way. And I felt as 
irritated as any traveler whose train is needlessly held up 
at some junction halfway to his destination. 


Longings for Vaslui 


N ONE occasion this tantalizing delay brought me 
nearly to the breaking point. Not more than a month 
after our landing in Europe I did succeed in wrenching 
myself away. I got to Prague. I stopped ten days in 
Vienna and a week in Budapest, almost touching the 
threshold of my own country. Then came a telegram, and 
I had to rush back posthaste to Paris. It looked as if the 
fates had maliciously conspired to keep me from my goal. 
My wife’s cruel disillusion never gave me pause. We 
are supposed to learn by experience. Well, maybe we do 
by our own, though I doubt even that as a general rule; 
but never a thing by the experiences of others. I sym- 
pathized with Jeanne, of course. At times I smiled in- 
wardly, and if I had dared I might have reminded her that 
she had been warned. And then again I was glad too. 
She was getting weaned from her old ties, and she would 
be all the happier for it when she returned home. But 
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never for one instant did it enter my mind that I was head- 
ing for much the same kind of rude blow myself. I dare 
say that even if some doubt had occurred to me I would 
not have been disturbed by it very long. I would have 
told myself that the two cases had practically nothing in 
common. They never do, you know. 

Really now, when you stop to think of it, they were 
different. Jeanne was a foreign resident returning home. 
I was an American going to take a peek at a place that in 
some strange way had once been my home—so strange 
that it might just as well have been in another life. To 
Jeanne that birthplace of hers was part of a country and a 
civilization to which she still belonged. She was going 
back with more than half a notion to pick up her old 
threads. That was her undoing. Americans—native 
ones—may be happy in Paris. There is a whole ghetto of 
them there. I have even known some of them to settle in 
Bukharest, which they found quaint, or whatever the word 
is. But no European who has drunk American water can 
indulge himself in that luxury and survive. 

To me Vaslui was something of a sacred memory. That 
was about all. It was the place where my father and 
mother had lived and died. Half the time it was the hard- 
est thing imaginable to convince myself that I had ever 
been there in the flesh. I had merely heard about it from 
my parents, so often and so vividly that it had come to 
seem real. It was not in Rumania. Where in the world 
was Rumania? I could as easily place Vaslui in Tennessee; 


but I could ; 
myself realiz 
had ever belo, 
where but in 
That gree 
¢ who emigrate 
years befo; 
Vaslui, and 
supposed to | 
a person tha) 
was as thin a 
was just a ch; 
my own bool 
invention, I, 
help smiling ; 
back and read 
ploits. That 
mantic innoc 
without eve 
quit his mothe 
strings, settin 
conquer Amer 
then his fant 
ings in the g| 
sweatshops 
York—had I; 
in the skin of tl 
fool? But lit 
tle he was taki 
Pretty soon | 
his tongue, 
steerage trap] 
wrenched him 
from the forei; 
altogether. T 
gesticulating, | 
comic-operaal 
down into the 
rapids of Ame 
and came up again—a si 
a Middle Western college, 
the language of Missour 
at the games, earning 
through—for all the wor 
the hundred million; : 
product of the Americar 
plant; a full-eared corns 
up out of a Rumanian 
seed; an American, not | 
tinguished from his 
kneaded out of East ] 
dough. And then, and 
was coming right on. By 
nal, he and I were one! 


Anticipations 


UT he had not cc 
America, after all; ne 
ing to plan anyway. Thai 
pause. We were going back to Vaslui, he and I, b 
the million of which he had been so sure. I was not 
about that lost hope, nor so much as disappointe 
should I be? I had not even tried. I had not, wher 
came, gone in for that sort of thing at all. Iwi 
back riches of quite another kind, things that Vas 
dreamed were to be found in America. Yes, but h« 
Vaslui take that? To tell my fellow townsmen tl 
come home without the one thing that people 
America for, what a ghastly failure they would 
down for! And even if they were to believe } 
grapes tale it would only make matters worse. 
show me up as an ambitionless ne’er-do-well. 
After twenty years in the land of gold, and not so 
a single million? Others less hopeful than I h 
trailing back with theirs in half the time. The} 
themselves, and gave proofs of personal grandet 
munificence that were beyond shamming. I tell } 
was a sobering thought. You can think me val 
like; but I was not going home just to make a cyr 
day. I don’t mind admitting that I rather look 
to a bit of a triumphal entry. 

I called to mind that relative of mine—he has 
Couza in my recollections, and Couza he shall 1 
who first set me thinking about America. Of 
could not hope to get all he got from my home 
was the pioneer, after all, of returning emigrar 
public welcome at the depot, the banquets and” 


4, the admiring, cheering crowds in the streets, the 
whispers about his skyrocket career and his vast 


-e that I wanted all that. As a boy of fifteen I had 
iit a royal show and added my voice to the re- 
tr, ovation, and maybe even dreamed of some day 
Couza’s shoes. It seemed a novel kind of parade; 
rican was a'more interesting species of performing 
ut I had found out Couza in the meantime, seen 
lis East Side tenement home, and his performance 
}me. Ugh! The bumptious fraud! The stupid 
j shabby display, the soulless misleading of poor 
eople for personal vainglory! No, I would have 
that. Writing and lecturing in America had 
}me as much of that counterfeit coin as I cared for. 


jt going to set the beloved place on its ear, send my 
ple grasping after American shadows and make 
ueontented with their humble lot. 
ayery different kind of message to deliver, and the 
was that Couza had lied to them. I would undo 
vhief he had perpetrated. I would tell them the 
ith about the land I had made my own. Couza 
(or emerged from the foreign colony he had tum- 
on the day of his landing. He had never touched 
Lith the American reality at all. Therefore he had 
(agging with him that rag bag of legends and half 
Jyout the New World that have such a per- 
|rculation in the foreign colonies. Perhaps he 
(been an impostor, after all. For all I know, 
j have believed those tales himself. But I 
athe luck to break through the alien’s barriers, 
jross country and stumble onto something like 
(thing. If only I could muster the skill to 
7 people see what I saw; if I could paint for 
merica as I had come to know her; not 
Whe paradise, but the America that lived 


jithed, a land of imperfect men and human 
jyns, but with the blessing of heaven and the 
of salvation upon them. If I could bring that 
the people of Vaslui I should feel that all my 
i and sufferings had been worth while. 


| Memories of Hard Knocks 


iT wouldn’t I have given twenty years ago 
{ had had some honest, intelligent guidance? 
leartache and starvation, what disappoint- 
‘id wrong starts mightn’t I have been saved if 
éyw Couza had had an eye and a tongue for 
\1 instead of a mountainous bump of conceit? 
youngster from Vaslui should ever be exposed 
ird knocks I got if any warning from me could 
it. Iwas not exactly going to scare anybody 
m America. But I would see to it that who- 
lined to emigrate should embark with his eyes 
twhat was 
¢éhim. If 
|ume bom- 
me with 
(3, as Iwas 
n't would, 
e land of 
[iad come 
should 
\mething 
‘2 gold, all 
it equally 
éabout the 
jind the 
ls of dig- 
dit. 
jild tear 
2 veil of 
1d let out 
(ret that 
( the Ru- 
43 in the 
> States 
\idlers or 
lies I 
ll my fel- 
wnsmen 
ere was 
in Amer- 
‘a liveli- 
‘not to be 


that unless they had the rarest gifts 
or the rarest luck they would be green- 
horns, just as I had been, for many 
long years, and work at dull and ill- 
paid trades, and live in dark, airless 
tenements, and be treated to “hunky” 
and “Dago” by their native neighbors. 
‘Worse yet, for the greater number of 
them the battle would end in no per- 
sonal triumph of liberation. 
a few would never come out of the 
wilderness into the promised land. 
They would finish as they began, in- 
considerable nobodies, factory hands 
and petty traders, aliens in an indif- 
ferent world. Some would lose their 
way altogether and drift into the 


“oh, it was splendid! But*somehow I was not 


ot go all the way to Vaslui for the small change.. 


I would say a word, too, about the 
sorrows of divided families in immi- 
grant households. Herein Vaslui their 
wives would be of their own race and 
temper, sisters of their friends, girls 
who grew up along with them. Their 
children would be their own, because 
they would be reared in the ways and 
traditions of theirfathers. Over there, 
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America would thrust a 
meddling hand into their 
homes and drive a wedge 
between husband and 
wife and between parents 
and children. The women 
they married would 
doubtless be immigrants 
like themselves, but they 
would probably hail from 
some other end of the 
world, with strange ideas 
and tastes and prejudices. 
And their descendants 
would speak an alien 
tongue and think alien 
thoughts, and not infre- 
quently they would scorn 
their elders as greenhorns 
and inferiors. The Amer- 
ican foreign colonies were 
full of these little domes- 
tic tragedies. 

But then, having raised 
my danger signal, I was 


‘going to turn the medal 


on the reverse and sing of 
the glories of my adopted 
land as only we adoptive 
Americans know how. 
They had heard, hadn’t 
they, Couza and all his 
successors ring the welkin 
with the liberty and 
equality and the un- 


bounded opportunities of America? Well, it was true; 
more than true. It was no wild romance; it was pure 
The facts were immensely more wonderful 
than any emigrant prophet had reported them. There 
was education, for instance. 


The Land of Opportunity 


ERE in Rumania even the common schools were 

so few and cramped that a large number of chil- 
dren were forced to be tutored at ruinous expense to 
their parents. High schools and colleges were practi- 
cally beyond the reach of all except the rich and the 
socially elect. In America any youngster who had the 
will and the ambition could go straight through from 
kindergarten to the university without the cost of a 
cent to his parents. The state or the city would even 
supply him. with books and lead pencils. If he was 
very poor he might in some places get his lunches free 
If he showed the right mettle the school 
would find him work for his afternoons and summers, 


so that he could 
clothe himself 
properly. And 
not only boys and 
girls; the Govern- 
ment and a multi- 
tude of civic 
bodies provided 
free evening 
schools for adults 
so that the 
forward-looking 
immigrant might 
as quickly as pos- 
sible acquire the 
language and the 
ways of the coun- 
try and make the 
most of his energy 
and ability. 
Indeed, in spite 
of my warning, 
the foreigner with 
talent and deter- 
mination would 
find little to ham- 
per his progress. 
America threw no 
artificial handi- 
caps in the way of 
ambitious, indus- 
trious men. All 
the reports they 
might have heard 
about race preju- 
dice and discrimi- 
nation were noth- 
ing to be disturbed 
about. They were 
confined to little 
(Continued on 
Page 129) 
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HEN Eddie 
Tuck, grimacing 
and mewing in 


default of articulate 
speech, toiled up the steep 
slant with his letter, 
David Treadway stood 
thigh deep in seedling ‘ 
pines, his head tilted far \ 
back to scowl up at the be 
great gaunt tree beyond 
the line fence. He did not f 
at once respond to the 
half-witted boy’s squeaks 
and gurgles. The Mark 
Pine had spread these 
weeds over his upper pas- 
tures so that the 
sheep were finding 

less grass than ever, 
although it was only 
June. Twice in the 
last twenty years 
Treadway had car- 
ried his grub hoe over 
these rocky uplands, 
clearing away that 
infringing over- 
growth so that the 

soil in the shallow 
pockets between out- 
cropping ledges 
might yield a nig- 
gardly pasturage for 

his flock. Hesaw now 

that the work was to 

do again. In his 
mood a more demonstrative man would have lifted a 
clenched fist at the solitary giant that scattered its winged 
seed over his acres. David Treadway, grim and still, 
merely lifted his hawk’s face to express his malice. 

The old tree had begun to die years ago. A bare, 
gnarled fang projected twenty feet above the spread of 
wind-tortured branches, and from the naked summit a 
sentinel crow, marking the absence of a deadly weapon, 
proclaimed the fact to invisible companions. As he gazed 
upward at his ancient enemy Treadway saw, with a glow 
of helpless anger, that the boughs were heavy laden with 
new cones. There would be another fall of mast this year 
to seed down his pastureland with pines. Even when he 
had sweated out the present overgrowth the work would 
not be done. 

To Treadway’s exasperation, there was something 
impudent, almost indecent, in this senescent vigor. It 
made him think of old Simeon Tuck, with one foot in the 
grave and the other ready for the county farm, taking a 
fourth wife at seventy and fathering the mumbling idiot 
who twitched now at Treadway’s sleeve. This tree, he 
thought, was old enough to know better. And yet, as he 
turned slowly from the sight of those thick-clustering 
cones, he became aware, unwillingly, of a formless sym- 
pathy, as if, too, there was pathos in the spectacle. 

Eddie, delighted like a dog that succeeds at last in 
attracting notice, capered and pranced and mewed. 
Treadway took the folded paper from him. He knew 
the stiff script at once for Persis Maldrum’s, and again 
his glance lifted to the pine, protected against the ax by 
her obstinate whim. His lip twisted as he read the 
stilted, formal phrases. If he could make it convenient 
to come immediately to the Maldrum house he would 
confer a sensible favor on Persis and her husband. He 
scowled again. The Maldrums had money in stocks and 
things. Persis took it for granted that everybody else 
could afford to waste half a day on a neighborly attention. 
In spite of himself he was a little gratified by the innuendo 
of the appeal. It included him, somehow, with the 
Maldrums, in a different class from the other people 
left in the Scaur—the Tucks and the Whitchers and 
Slacks. 

He struck slantingly down the hill, Eddie frisking 
beside him. In a fold of the slope, presently, he saw the 
grouped roofs of his farm buildings, and his mood lifted. 
‘Always the sight of them pleased him—square, solid 
structures, in decent paint and order, a proof that a man 
could support life and self-respect in the Scaur—a man 
with proper pith in him. He quickened his step. Eddie 
helped him hitch the colt to the buckboard and crowed 
happily as they drove down the narrow road toward 
the cleft in the hills from which the Scaur took its name. 

Here, in the deeper soil, the spring was farther advanced 
than on the harsher slopes. There was a smell of eager 
growth in the still air, touched with the wet breath of the 
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He Knew That He Was Disgraced in the Eyes of Scaur People When He Allowed His Wife to Hetp Him in His Hay and Corn 


brook. Twice, passing dejected homesteads, far fallen in 
decay, Treadway nodded approval at small, irregular 
cornfields, showing a sturdy young crop. 

Somehow, now, the thought of the Mark Pine no 
longer irritated him. There was, instead, a kind of pity 
in him for the old tree, gathering its dwindling strength 
for another futile effort to procreate its kind on the naked 
hills. It seemed to induce in Treadway a dim sense of 
self-pity. He and the Mark Pine were alike in this, at 
least: When they were gone the line would end. There 
would be no more Treadways in Treadway’s Scaur, after 
David. 

He seemed to regret and resent this for the first time. 
It wouldn’t be long now. He felt as strong as ever, but 
he was fifty. He dwelt on the reflection as he drove; it 
was queer that he didn’t feel fifty; it might have been last 
year that he’d come back from Andersonville to the empty 
house. 

At the granite retaining wall at the foot of the Maldrum 
lawn Eddie Tuck made a great show of hitching the colt, 
tying and untying the strap until Persis Maldrum came 
down the graveled walk and sent him sharply back to 
his work with the lawnmower. She was small and fragile; 
her figure, in its inevitable black silk, almost youthful, 
in spite of the limp in her walk. She rested one hand on 
Treadway’s arm as they went up to the house, her voice 
brisk and indignant. 

“T can’t imagine what they mean by it, David! I’ve 
done enough for the society, all these years, to deserve 
more consideration than this! The creature can’t speak 
a word of English, and she looks—well, you’ll see soon 
enough what she looks like. If I .hadn’t remembered 
that you could talk French I’m sure I don’t know what 
we'd have done with her.” 

Treadway made no effort to interrupt. He knew that 
eventually the gaps in Persis Maldrum’s narrative would 
be adequately filled in, and something to spare, by old 
Herb Maldrum. It was easier to wait for enlightenment. 

“Don’t know if I can remember any French,” he said 
in a pause. “It’s a good while since I learned what 
little I knew. Forget a sight in twenty-odd years, Persis.”’ 

She paid no attention. 

“T’ll put a fly in that secretary’s ear, I can promise 
you!”’ Mrs. Maldrum had a trick of amending and 
refining locutions that impressed her as crude. Nice 
people did not speak of fleas, even in a figurative sense. 
Flies were decently mentionable. ‘‘The idea of sending 
me a woman ee 

Presently, under Herbert Maldrum’s supplementary 
remarks, the story came clear. His wife had at last 
admitted the need of help in her housekeeping, and, 
rather than experiment with the run-down breed of Tucks 
or Whitchers, had written to the secretary of one of her 
select charities, a society for protecting immigrants, asking 
for a suitable servant: — SS es 


D. 


“And the woman sent me ——”’ Persis let h 
complete the sentence. “Wait, I’ll fetch her, 
you can make her understand that she won’t do. 

In a rear room her voice rose, as if loud spee 
somehow cross a linguistic gulf. 

“You come right in here. We’ve got som 
can talk to you, I guess.” , 

David Treadway stared at the woman wi 
her into the sitting room. She would have ] 
anywhere, he thought. Here, in the prim, 

ciality of Persis Maldrum’s house, she yw 

comic—a short, strong figure, deep of el 

hip and thick of waist; a wide, squ a 

which dark eyes seemed to stab at hi 
smoothed flat in some strang 

style; a firm, straight mouth, 

lipped as his own. He fumble 

tainly for memories of those 

lessons, a mere device to kill t 

cating dullness of th 

months in Andersony 

the first stumbling wo 

of swift, unintelligib] 

overwhelmed 

lifted his ha 

testingly. Gr 

as he made he 

stand his lim 

as his sleepir 

lections stirre 

he pieced out. 

and interpret 

Fj Persis and ] 
band. d 

“Says she 
Alsace,” he tc 
“You know- 
belong to France till the Germans took it, bael 
Near as I can make out her brother ran away an 
in the French Army soon as he grew up. Germa 
it so hot for her folks they had to get out. Fat 
on the ship coming over.” , 

“Yes, I know all about that.” Persis sighed. 
secretary wrote. What I want is to make the 
understand that I can’t keep her. I’ll pay her f 
to Boston, although I’ve no call to. I ought 
that secretary pay it.” : 

He managed, with some pains, to convey th 
to the foreign woman. He made out somethin 
answer. a 

“Says she wants to stay,” he announced. “| 
can work hard.’ He listened once more. “Gu 
trying to say she likes the country; says it’s kin 
where she came from, up here.” > 

Persis Maldrum’s tongue clicked impatiently 
her teeth. He did his best to interpret her answ 
black-eyed alien, marveling at himself for a moun 
approval of Persis; a blind, reasonless sense of ic 
tion with this strange, outlandish woman; an 
this, a recurring thought of the Mark Pine, as” 
how, there was a relation between the three. 

‘Says she’ll go back,’”’ he announced at lengt 
hastily counted out money. | 

“Tell her to pack up her things in a hurry,” she 
“Tell her the train goes in two hours, and it’ll 
the time to get to the station.” # 

The Alsatian woman took the bills as of ri 
thanks, and went out of the room, eviden’ 
David Treadway’s mission was seemingly ¢ 
but he kept his chair in spite of a reproachful tk 
his neglected work. The Mark Pine came u 
his mind. It was a good time to speak of it 
Maldrum, after driving all the way down here ti 
a service. A 

“Scatters seed all over my land,” he explained. 
won’t eat it back, and I got to clear out the 
every little while. Cut it for you—draw down 
log if it’s sound wood, free.” 

He heard, inattentively, a counter argument 
liked to see the tree from her window; it mad 
landmark, standing due north from the Maldrui 
it was the only survivor of the pine woods 
remembered, the forest that had covered the wh 
of the hills. Still, if he made a point of it —— 

“Bound to die pretty soon, anyway,” he said. 
ably winterkill this year.” d 

“Seems a pity to cut it, then.” 

“Spread another crop of mast this fall,” he e 
“Blows all over my upper fields.”’ > 

The woman reappeared, wearing an outlar 
that made her seem even sturdier than before, 
a clumsy bundle. Again he had that baffl 
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jation involving her and David Treadway 
e Mark Pine. It puzzled him so that he ‘hardly 
Jerbert Maldrum’s grudging assent to his request. 
rd better tell her the road, David, before you go. 
ound to lose her way if you don’t, and there’s 
else in the Scaur could make her understand.” 
my rig outside,” he heard himself saying. ‘‘ Might 
drive her down to the railroad. Kind of a long 


3 thought this was very considerate and told the 
so, speaking loudly. Treadway repeated his 
his limping French. The woman nodded, without 
of gratitude. He wondered why he should keep 
z of the Mark Pine and this queer alien, as if 
as a link between them. He stowed her bundles 
he seat of the buckboard and cramped the wheel 
er climb in, Eddie Tuck’s amiable mews of fare- 
his ears. He was oddly conscious of her nearness 
|imbed over the wheel to his place beside her, of 
amiliar constraint upon him, of fragmentary 
s which would not steady and clear to coherence. 
rove silently, contemplating this inner confusion 
reluctant, curious interest. Inexplicably he was 
y sorry for himself. It became a cause for pity 
was fifty, the last of his breed, dying slowly, 
| Mark Pine, in the upland glen that had been 
Vor old Daniel Treadway, holding it by the strong 
sainst the Indians and their French and British 
|His self-compassion deepened at the thought of 
foul, capering idiotically on the Maldrum lawn. 
jeemed to stand as a kind of symbol of the stock 
tuld be left when David Treadway died—Tucks 
lidehers and Slacks, inbred, generation after gen- 
from the poorest of their poor strains, the human 
at settled in the Scaur after successive drainings. 
sought of the men he had envied as they left the 
1 the days of the gold rush to California; of the 
lakto had followed him down to the county-seat 
lig office during the war; the steady outward 
jof the succeeding 
/Jow, where there had 
fty families and 
he land was going 
{weed and scrub and 
~the houses fall- 
t; perhaps a dozen 
remaining — homes 
, ack-jawed, slattern 
jbore such progeny 
12 Tuck. He moved 
{so that the tail of an 
d see the woman at 
as if, absurdly, to 
4t her with those 
; 
ve him, in that brief 
1 nspection, a sense of 
| sudden and strong, 
se difference of race 
|ech. He seemed to 
at she was nearer to 
ykind than even the 
ras. He thought of 
(daughter to whom 
i had dwindled, the 


'tl who had escaped 
‘a by marrying the 
sted professor from 
i. at Rannett. 
usly, it was Edith 
ta who seemed alien 
1)w, this woman who 
a him that half- 
iclan instinct he had 
linece the old wound 
id his half brother 
{after the war. 
nd words to ask her 
i wanted to stay and 
tae sense of her an- 
fin the one look, the 
ree motion of arm 
med to include the 
lclosure of the hills. 
dy he heard his voice 
g through an insane 
n, pieced and illu- 
| by awkward ges- 
|e saw her twist her 
\face him, felt the 
4; question of her 
8, Saw them soften 
Strangely bright 
the protests of his 
Sense seemed to 
far off. He barely 
ym. A slow heat of 
Came upon him, a 
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reviving conviction of strength and youth that would en- 


- dure. »'He seemed in some strange, unreasoning fashion 


to lay fresh hold on something that was more permanent 
and substantial even than these things, even than life, so 
that as the wheels creaked down the slope to the huddle of 
houses beside the tracks he could see death as a futile and 
trivial event. 


Persis Maldrum met him at the front door, her sharp- 
ened features eloquent of determination and displeasure. 

“Don’t tell me the creature’s persuaded you to fetch 
her back, David. I won’t ME 

He held out the bills she had given Berthe. 

“She won’t be needing this money, Persis. She ain’t 
going.”’ He thrust the bills into her hand, resisting a 
desire to laugh at the blankness of her eyes. ‘‘Going to 
take her up yonder to keep house for me. Been needing 
somebody a good while.” 

He watched the look change, waited until he saw her 
draw breath. Then, before she could speak, he added, 
“Hilder married us, down t’ the village, Persis.” 

“Married! That woman!” 

He saw her glance flicker out toward the buckboard 
like the lash of a whip; saw her face harden as with dis- 
gust, contempt. It was the strangest of all the day’s 
absurdities, he thought as he walked back to his wife, 
that he could face that look with only an amused com- 
passion for Persis Maldrum’s utter failure to understand 
what seemed so clear to him, the conviction, deeper than 
reason, that this Alsatian woman was his kind—yes, 
Persis’ kind too. 


a 


Ae stealth brought David Treadway sound- 
lessly to the woodhouse door. In his six weeks of 
married life he had learned to substitute diplomacy for ar- 
gument in certain matters, especially this mysterious con- 
viction of Berthe’s that a woman might decently work 
in the fields at her husband’s side. His fragmentary 
French could not enlighten her on the point, especially 


She Had Jumped Between Him ‘and the Great Pine, Her Back Against the Trunk, Her Arms Outspread 


now that she had taken to insisting on English as their 
common speech, affecting stubbornly to misunderstand 
him when he used her tongue instead. He discovered in 
himselfa strangely divided attitude toward this pecu- 
liarity of hers. He knew that he was disgraced in the 
eyes of Scaur people when he allowed his wife to help him, 
like a hired hand, in his hay and corn; and yet, after his 
years of solitary labor there was an obstinate satisfaction 
in her company, an unworthy pride in the strength and 
skill that all but matched his own. It seemed, somehow, 
to vindicate the rashness of his marriage that this woman 
of his could cook and wash and mend and still find time 
to do a good half day’s labor on the farm. He opposed 
the thought when he remembered his birthright, but it 
persisted in spite of him. Even now, as he moved quietly 
to the open arch of the shed, he half hoped that Berthe 
would hear him and come out. It was a long climb 
up to the hill pasture; it would be shorter if Berthe 
should insist on coming with him. 

He paused with a hand on the helve of his best ax, 
flat against the wall in its strap socket, his glance on the 
stack of fuel piled nearest to the kitchen door. There 
was again a touch of shame below a reluctant admiration. 
Even the shiftless slatterns in the tumble-down houses on 
the glen floor would have despised the stinginess of using 
such stuff for their cooking fires when there was plenty 
of good stove wood to be had for the cutting. And yet, 
against his will, he liked to remember Berthe, obstinately 
refusing to let him burn that great heap of brush he had 
trimmed out of the old orchard, wielding her short- 
handled ax on the twigs and gathering them swiftly 
into such fagots as these. She’d cooked with the stuff 
ever since the day she caught him in the act of burning 
the pile. His lips moved reminiscently; Berthe could 
cook, no matter what sort of wood she used. He sniffed 
at the suggestive smell from the kitchen—she was making 
soup again, out of nothing, as always. He had done his 
own cooking long enough to be interested in the mystery 
of her thrift. She seemed able to feed them both on such 
odds and ends as he would 
have thrown away. 

He heard the creak of 
hinges and saw her in the 
doorway, the slow smile lift- 
ing the corners of her grim- 
lipped mouth. 

“Ready,” she said. He 
grinned at the sound of the 
word, the rolling value of the 
“,”’ deep in her throat. He 
shook his head. 

“Youstay here, Bert. Got 
to go up on the hill. Cuta 
tree. Too far.” 

He had learned not to 
condense his sentences be- 
yond his habitual brevity. 
She had made him under- 
stand that she would learn 
his language faster if he used 
it naturally. He discovered 
that she was right; already 
she could understand most 
of what he said. 

“A tree?”’ She frowned. 
“Not good now. Not good 
wood.” 

He nodded agreement, 
pleased at another sign of her 
shrewdness. Summer was 
no time to cut timber, of 
course. But the thick- 
clustered cones on the Mark 
Pine would soon be letting 
their winged seeds float over 
the pasture again. He 
wagged his head. No use 
trying to explain that to 
Berthe. 

“Allright to cut this tree,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘You come and see 
if you want to.” 

She nodded, went into the 
house and reappeared, wear- 
ing the wide-brimmed chip 
hat she had made him buy 
for her after her first sight 
of his. He shouldered his ax 
contentedly. She’d never 
been clear to the line fence. 
He felt a new pleasure in the 
mere size of his holding as he 
saw those barren, rocky fields 
through Berthe’s eyes. 
Never, till she had come, had 
he thought of his four-hun- 
dred acres as anything to be 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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ing door of the excessively fashionable 

St. Erdman Hotel was spinning around 
furiously—and yet no one came forth. My 
eye spied this phenomenon; and, ever curious, I paused 
on Fifth Avenue and watched. Round and round sped 
the door like the Ferris Wheel in a squirrel cage propelled 
by an athletic squirrel gone mad. So fast did the door 
revolve that with difficulty I made out a small figure in 
a brown suit in one of the compartments. It was he 
who was making a whirligig of the door. Then I saw 
another figure, very bulky and cholerically red in the face 
and wearing the purple-and-gold livery of the hotel, stop 
the buzzing door and with outraged thumb and forefinger 
pick up the little man in brown by the collar, pop him out 
of the door like a tiddledywink and send him bouncing 
across the sidewalk in my direction. The little man picked 
himself up, apparently not in the least angry, cast not a 
single malediction at the broad purple back of the door- 
man, but began to brush himself off thoughtfully. Then 
I saw that he was Hosmer Appleby, with whom I had had 
a casual acquaintance in college some five years before. 


I MET him again in this‘way: The revolv- 


“Why, hello, Appleby,’ I greeted him. “Are you 
hurt?” 

“T shall not have one,” was his reply. “I do not like 
them.”’ 


I stared at Appleby, uncertain whether he was dazed by 
his recent experience, or was perhaps psychopathic, or had 
been drinking. 

“You do not like what?” I queried. 

“Revolving doors,’’ he said. ‘I’ve tried them in seven 
buildings now, and I don’t like any of them. No; I shan’t 
have one. That’s settled.” 

He addressed me as if I were trying to compel him to 
have a revolving door, willy-nilly. 

“There, there,’ I said soothingly, convinced now that 
his mind was affected. ‘‘You need not have revolving 
doors if you.don’t want them.” 

“But what kind shall I have?” he demanded, looking 
at me anxiously. ‘‘What kind would you have?” 

“Have? For what?” 

“Why, for your house, of course,’’ he said. 

“But I have no house, Appleby.” 

I fancied that he looked at me pityingly. 

“Neither have I,’’ he said; ‘but lam going to have one.” 

‘Are you? Where?” 

“In the country.” 

““Whereabouts in the country?” 

“T don’t know yet.’’ Then, in a tone that was 
rapt, if not actually reverent, he said, ‘‘ Yes, some 
day I’ll have a house in the country.” 

“When?” 

“T wish I knew,’’ Appleby said. “As soon as I 
save enough to build the house and to provide a 
small income for myself.’’ 

““You’re married then?”’ 

“Oh, no; no, indeed. Nothing like that,’”’ he as- 
sured me hastily. 

“Then what the dickens do you want with a house 
in the country?”’ 

“Tll tell you,” said Appleby. ‘‘Where can we go 
and talk?”’ 

I suggested a certain coffee house, hidden away 
in a side street. 

“The coffee,’’ I said, as we started there, “is the 
best Java in New York. It is raised for the exclusive 
use of a royal family in Europe; but now and then 
the royal steward sells a bag to this coffee house. It 
has to besmuggled in, bean by bean; the man said so.” 

“Smuggled in, bean by bean,’’ repeated Appleby. 
“Do you think I could get a bag?” 

““A whole bag? What for?’’ 

“For my house, of course,’”’ he said. 
serve it at the housewarming.” 

“Well,” I said, “it strikes me that a fellow who 
plans what sort of coffee he’ll serve at the house- 
warming of a house that isn’t even started yet must 
like to peer into the future.” 

“T do,”’ said Appleby seriously. 

As we neared the coffee house he suddenly darted from 
my side. With some apprehension I saw him, by a some- 
what hazardous display of gymnastic ability, mount a 
window ledge that he might examine closely one of the old 
ship lanterns that served to light the sign of the coffee 
house. 

He climbed down, shaking his head. 

“It won’t do,”’ he said. 

“Tt won’t do what?” I asked. 

“Tt won’t do for my house,” he replied. 

As we entered the vestibule he dropped to his knees and 
ran an appraising hand over the doormat. 

“Too prickly,’’ he announced. ‘‘For me, at any rate.” 


“T could 


While Waiting ~ 
for the Customs 


We took a table in the little back room, and while 
Appleby inquisitively fingered the curtain material and 
searched the bottom of the sugar bowl for the maker’s 
mark, I examined him. Save for the addition of a blond 
snippet of mustache, he was much the same as he had been 
in college, He wore the same sort of assiduously brushed 


Inspectors I Decided to Take a Last Stroll About the Vast Ship 


brown suit, the same careful neck; 
same intent, intense air. ‘ , 
“Did you see the Yale game this 
I asked. 
“No; but let me tell you about my house,” he an 
“Just now it’s to be a rather simple affair of, 
rooms; a low, rambling house of the English typ 
plaster walls showing the trowel marks; or I may 
of field stone, with a beamed ceiling in the livin 
and ——” 
“But why are you going to build it, Appleby?” 
He looked solemn. 
“Because of my philosophy of life,” he said. _ 
“IT don’t see’ ——” ‘ 
“This is what I mean,” he explained: “I came 
college about as well prepared for life as a snake is p) 
to ride a bicycle. I’d no idea what I wanted to do. 
I thought I’d like to be a painter; I lived on arta 
sages for five months; then I ran out of paint and sa 
So I went to work in an advertising agency. I’my 
sure now why I did. I think I ran into some fell 
said advertising was a young giant still in its infar 
advised me to get in on the ground floor; I remem 
metaphor, if not the fellow. I did get in on the grow 
and I stayed there for four months. . Then I lost j 
in the superlative merits of the hair restorer my ec 
advertised, and left the young giant still in its in 
The coffee came; he, absent-mindedly, drank so 
“T entered finance,’’ he went on. “That is to 
trekked all over town trying to find someone 
minded enough to buy a bond from me. Not findi 
one, I entered foreign trade; meaning, I sat at a di 
tried to sell dolls in gross lots to Peruvian impor 
did this for some endless months. One day I found 
looking out of my ninth-story window and wo) 
why I didn’t jump. ‘Why,’ I found mys 
ing myself, ‘do I continue to live? Do} 
snap about dolls in gross lots? I do not 
like Peruvians? Not at all! In fact, th 
bore me. Life,’ I said to myself, ‘is as 
as a used cantaloupe.’ What had [ to liy 
Appleby sipped his coffee, and I said 
know. ; 
“Nothing,” he said; “‘nothing. What 
life? Same routine. Get up in the m 
miserable business, getting up. Shave 
always painful; tender skin, you know. 
fast; same old coffee, same old cereal, si 
eggs. Jostle down to the office. Sam 
same Peruvians. Lunch with earnest ye 
porters; same oatmeal crackers and mill 
talk about profits and markets. Back: 
office; ‘Miss Gurry, take a letter: ml 
the fourteenth received, and in reply we) 
in re shipment of 325 gross of best India! 
dolls, style 7BB—squeaking—am shippi’ 
f.o.b., Wappingers Falls, N. Y., at once 
you know the line. Home to my apartm| 
size of a police patrol. Read the papers) 
old bunk. ‘Strike Situation Serious.’ ‘ 
tional Situation Serious.’ ‘Pugilistie S! 
Serious.’ Everything serious, everybody 
Dinner; that’s serious too. Same old q 
What shall I do to kill the evening? | 
book? The usual bunk; either romance: 
people who are too happy, or realism abit 
ple who are not happy enough. Go to # 
The old plots, the old lines, the old girls} 
banalities; same strutting hams spoutinl 
covered buckets of bunk. Callonagirl? ! 
bore. Same old ‘Have you seen this or h/ 
read that? Isn’t it shocking about thd 
getting a divorce, or nice about the Wools 
married? Do you believe a man and a! 
really be friends in the strictest sens¢) 
word, and how is your golf game getti! 
Home to bed, wind the alarm clock; sil 
dreams, and then—br-r-ring —7 :30—sar 
all over again. I was slaving at work |} 
and what was I getting out of it? What 
all leading to?” ¥ J 
Again he sipped coffee; again I said 
know; again he launched himself. 
“Nothing,” he said; “nothing. The 
at twenty-four doing work I loathed in @ 
lead a life that bored me. The whole |8 
seemed as pointless as an aquarium without fish,’ 
could I do to make life worth living?” 
“Well, what did you do?”’ I asked. 
“First, I analyzed the situation. I always V 
you know. Then I decided what I must do. 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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| summer is a dead season in the real- 
4te business,’”’ said old Hopper as he 
ok hands with his son Harold at the 
he gangplank. “I guess you won’t be 
o much tothe busi- 
le I amin Europe.” 
1] be surprised, 
hlled Harold confi- 
/;his father clumped 
iroped way to the 


rang. “All ashore 
jing ashore!” 

/d gentleman leaned 
3s side and mega- 
shrough his hands. 
, want to be!’ he 
‘almost inaudibly. 
';—you’ll be—sur- 
* roared Harold 
.‘Good-by, dad, 

” 


/ras a week ago, and 
—so quickly had 
‘aught on—he per- 
several ways in 
s father’s business 

‘e improved. He 
take changes. His 

jissixty and Harold 
ity-two. Aman of 

hah feeling his life 

2. limb, believes in 
-a man of sixty is 

4 by the fact that 

a great deal of 

¢ the world already; 

Fuld seek, rather, 

(servation and sta- 
ja universe where 

1 a still, or can. 
2 wall of the Old 

om in the big real- 

foffice on West 
second Street—you 
ypper’s, if you’ve 

a’ house hunting— 

Frold’s Bachelor of 

liree, from Central 

ty. His father had 
tith pride; his boy 

2 something. On 

4i-tinted walls hung 

Ynentos of things 
2 Old Man had 

€ There was a pho- 

of the last annual 
of the Board of 

7 okers—at the high 

athe right hand of 

€lent of the board 
dian Hopper with face steeled against the unnerv- 
of the flashpowder; there were pictures of Astoria 

id Britton Chambers and Graham Hall, great 

mit houses under his management; there was a 

avic letter from Samuel Untermyer thanking Felix 

1 for his services in helping to pass the rent laws— 

*was hung modestly, as a view of it affected real- 
mers varyingly. The past, Old Man Hopper 
ive said, is an investment; the future is highly 
ve. His boy might prove a dub at the real-estate 
but he was certainly a Bachelor of Arts. 

d glanced through the open door at the long rows 

ki The desks were big and heavy, mahogany, brass- 

Hixty of them. He saw the clerks and brokers out 

2orrect, smart. His glance touched the uniformed 
flitted approvingly over the pretty stenogra- 

_|unted the prosperous-looking clients distrib- 

Mit. A fine machine! But it seemed to him this 
nithat the machine was functioning lazily, almost 
it were slowing to a halt; there was not enough 

se of industry. Girls were gabbing in the type- 

80m; a half dozen brokers were gathered about 
f{dier’s desk, obviously waiting for him to spring the 

0, funny story he was telling. 

dn overhead of one hundred and fifty dollars a 

n}iour!”” murmured Harold. He frowned at the 

4 white profile of old Pennefether. 

Sike to Ketch, the manager of the renting depart- 

|What does that Pennefether do, anyway?” he 

ply. “I never see him doing anything, and he’s 

Ngorty-five per week!”’ 
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Br WILLIAM KEMP 


He Rose and Approached the Officer as Though He Would Leap Upon Him and Throttle Him 


Ketch took his pipe from his mouth, and his feet from 
the windowsill, and stopped rubbing the back of his thick 
neck. He had been deep in contemplation of the renting 
possibilities of a new apartment house. It hadn’t been 
renting well; would it be advisable to break the price of the 
apartments immediately after Labor Day, as was usual, 
or dared he hold to the present schedule for a week or two 
longer and get the benefit of the first big rush to town from 
the country? The weather had been very hot, and not 
many lookers had called at the house; on the other hand, 
those six-room apartments that had been sticking so had 
only two baths. The layout of the fours was excellent, but 
the fives 

“What’s that, Mr. Hopper?”’ he ejaculated. 

“T asked you,”’ said Harold, lifting his eyebrows, ‘“‘if 
there was any earthly sense in paying Pennefether forty- 
five dollars a week to do nothing!”’ 

“He never did anything else,’’ said Ketch, keeping his 
mind on his problem. ‘‘ Pennefether is just a business get- 
ter. He’s a good old skate and everybody likes him.” 

ladon: tee 

“Well ” drawled Ketch doubtfully. 

“The overhead in this office is something terrible,”’ said 
Harold crisply. “I have been going over the statement 
lately, as I did not want to take any action until I was 
thoroughly acquainted with all angles. I don’t want to 
interfere with your department, Mr. Ketch, but I must say 
there are too many men in this office drawing big salaries 
for doing nothing!’’ 

“Meaning whom—besides Pennefether?’’ asked Ketch 
aggressively. 


STARRETT 


“T was thinking more specifically of Penne- 
fether just now,” said Harold 

“You take my advice and leave Pennefether 
alone,” grumbled Ketch. “I tell you he’s a 
business getter. We can af- 
ford to pay him to do noth- 
ing. He’s areal good fellow 
and everybody likes him, 
and lots of people give us 
their houses on account of 
Pennefether.” 

“T don’t believe it,’’ said 
Harold. ‘‘That’s an obso- 
lete notion, Ketch. People 
give us their houses because 
we're capable of managing 
them. Don’t confuse per- 
sonalities with business, 
Ketch. Business is a hard 
matter of dollars and cents, 
and people give us their 
houses because it pays 
them—and that’s why!”’ 

“Maybe so,” said Ketch. 
“But we’re not the only 
real-estate firm in the city 
that knows its business. I 
remember when your father 
and I were renting agents 
at fifteen dollars a week; 
that’s thirty-five years ago, 
Mr. Hopper. I knew as 
much as your father in those 
days, but I always let him 
handle the lady prospects. 
Hewas smooth! They liked 
him. That was before you 
were born, eh? Pennefether 
was one of the first men he 
took on when he hung out 
his own sign in the base- 
ment of the old private 
house that used to stand 
here. If you think Penne- 
fether isn’t worth forty-five 
a week—fire him, and see!”’ 

“That’s just what I’m 
thinking of doing,” said 
Harold. 

Ketch shrugged his shoul- 
ders and turned away to 
stare at the windowpane 
and to massage the back of 
his neck leisurely, while he 
mulled over the possibilities 
of the Doremus apartment 
house. He was under the 
necessity of making a vital 
decision; the rent roll of 
the house would spell suc- 
cess or failure. 

Harold stood for a moment in the doorway, considering 
with disapproval the renting manager’s relaxed attitude. 
Ketch was an executive, but he did not look like one—to 
Harold. An executive—or Harold was mistaken—was a 
uniformly snappy person, crisp, electric, dominating, Na- 
poleonic!—in a word, a person surprisingly like Harold 
himself. Napoleonic, yes—the central figure in brilliant 
episodes. Harold’s historical reading had not shown him 
the little marshal planning a campaign, sunk in his coat, 
slumped in his chair, silent, brooding, while his council 
debated above him. A power of decision—instant, radical, 
startling—was, to Harold, an attribute of any proper ex- 
ecutive. Harold had it. 

Harold returned to his private room and sat in his 
swivel chair. His eye lighted on a polychrome motto that 
he had inserted beneath the plate-glass top of the desk; it 
said Do it Now! 

He had added several such wise sayings in polychrome 
to the decorations of the office. Among these were Today 
is My Busy Day, and Private Grounds—No Camping! 
and We Can’t Pay Rent With Your Funny Stories. These 
were not entirely satisfactory to him as condensations of 
business philosophy, and at times he was not sure that they 
were courteous, but they were the best he could get. He 
believed firmly in the virtue of apothegms; he believed 
that if one were acquainted with enough wise sayings, and 
should act upon them inexorably, his success would be au- 
tomatic. 

It would be a harsh thing to discharge Pennefether, 
but 

‘Business is business!”’ 


he muttered, frowning. 
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And that, no doubt, was a wise saying too, 
and meant a great deal to anybody who 
understood what business was. 


II 


OOD morning, George,’’ said Pete Pen- 
nefether, strolling into the office with 
a jolly smile for the colored door man. 

““Mawnin’, Mist’ Pennefether, suh!” 
bowed the door man, grinning. 

Pete strolled down the aisle between the 
desks. Pete always strolled; his gait was 
rolling; he was a member of the veteran 
association of the Seventh New York Militia, 
but he must have been an awkward soldier, 
marching easily only at route step. He 
walked boyishly, as though his body were 
not yet hardened into maturity; he was 
fifty-two years of age. His thick hair had 
been black, and was now white, but his face 
was round and unwrinkled, his teeth were 
perfect, and his brown eyes were full and 
merry. He was broad and fat, and stepped 
widely for ease—an easy-going, lazy, good- 
natured fellow, intelligent, sophisticated, but 
lacking any will to succeed in life. 

“Hello, Pete,” grinned the new office boy, 
who had never heard the broker’s last name. 

“Hello, son,”’ grumbled Pete, unoffended. 

He walked into Ketch’s office. 

“Hello, Joe,’”’ he said, placing his hand 
upon the manager’s shoulder. ‘“Here’s a 
house I got for you last night. Cold-water 
flat over on Columbus Avenue; Jenkins can 
put it on his list. The owner’s an old lady 
that knows somebody I know; she asked 
me to take charge of it for her. There’s 
nothing much in it, but I guess we ean take hold of it.” 

“Sure, Pete,’ agreed Ketch. ‘Give the rent list to 
Jenkins. And, say, Pete ——”’ 

“Well?” 

“Never mind. I was going to speak about something, 
but—it’ll do later on. But, say, Pete!” 

“ce Yes? ” 

““Come in and see me in a day or two, will you? I think 
I'll have something for you.” 

““What’s the matter with coming out and seeing me?” 
said Pete, strolling off. 

He lumbered to his desk and hung his near-Panama on a 
paper file. 

“Hello, Jim, old sock!”’ he called jovially to the broker 
who was facing him across the abutting desk. 

He stared about the office, waving at employes, calling 
aloud, as though he had not seen them in months instead 
of in sixteen hours. To gaze anew upon a friend’s face 
seemed to fill Pete Pennefether with a delight ever renewed. 
For all his easy geniality, his friendship was not held 
lightly; people were glad to know him, for he was a man 
of some natural distinction. He was of impressive phy- 
sique, and as shrewd as any, but mentally and physically 
lazy, taking the easiest way. He could be very active in 
the cause of a friend, though never in his own. And in his 
fifty-third year he was an employe, drawing forty-five 
dollars a week. One who could penetrate the loyalty of 
Pete’s friends might have heard a story of his early man- 
hood, and of a wife who had died in childbirth. 

Jim Cameron had looked up and spoken, pleasantly but 
shortly, and had plunged again into his work. He was a 
plugger, clever but unimpressive; he was ordinarily ad- 
dressed in the office as Cameron. He was a deferential and 
unassuming fellow, rather short, strongly but plainly 
built, a work horse. His face was full and sallow, his mild 
blue eyes were faded, his straight and dust-colored hair was 
thinning on top although he was only twenty-seven. He 
had been raised on an upstate farm, had come to the city 
in his twenties, was used to hard work and knew the value 
of a dollar while he had it. He was the sort of fellow that 
does the routine work in every big office—an invaluable 
man, but not decorative. He liked and admired Pete 
Pennefether, refused to let Pete waste his time, and offered 
him no advice. Pete appreciated Jim and confidently pre- 
dicted that Jim would be president of the Hopper organi- 
zation some day. 

Because of his length of service and his knack for pouring 
oil on troubled machinery, Pete was assistant manager of 
the renting department of Hopper’s. The renting depart- 
ment paid the overhead, and a little more: Hopper’s had 
charge of four hundred and twenty apartment houses, with 
over ten thousand tenants, and a rent roll of more than a 
million dollars a month; Hopper’s charged 21% per cent 
for management and collection. The velvet was in the 
brokerage department, a group of shrewd and intriguing 
gentlemen who regarded themselves as the class of the 
office. They were so regarded by Harold Hopper, who was 
impressed by the inflow of big commissions all of which 
were apparently clear profit. 

When Harold entered this morning Pete Pennefether 
was sitting on a desk and knocking his heels against its 


—_ He Strolied by Her, Looking Majestic in a 
Purple Bathrobe 


panel and listening to a broken but animated account of a 
party that the young lady at the switchboard had attended 
the evening before. Pete glanced up, nodded silently at 
Harold, and bent his sympathetic attention again to the 
tale of the party. He would have greeted Old Man Hopper 
similarly under the circumstances; had he encountered the 
Old Man in the aisle, and had he had a matter to discuss 
with him, he might have put his big arm about the little 
Old Man’s shoulders and walked so with him into the pri- 
vate office. Pete liked the Old Man, and had no envy for 
his superior estate; he liked the pretty switchboard lady 
too. Pete conceived of the business as a scheme of friendly 
codperation. He saw no reason why the Old Man should 
not take the lion’s share; Pete would have taken it with 
amiability in his place. 

He drifted about the office, dropping a word or a joke 
here and there, making faces to brighten, soothing irritated 
persons, renewing the self-respect of Hopper’s people. To 
the strictly logical mind, obsessed with the notion that 
business relations are strictly contractual, he was an un- 
necessary quantity, an interference with the drive of the 
office—as logically unnecessary and interfering, say, as is 
lubricating oil in a machine. When the minds that control 
industry are overlogical they elide the lubricant of human 
kindness and fellow feeling, and they are outraged when 
the machine begins to stick and sputter and strike. Should 
the machine not go unfalteringly while the fire-making 
stream of wages is being poured into it?. More power! 
Drive it harder, and the ingots must tumble out and the 
coal come up! 

Pete strolled back to his desk, having made his morning 
round and spoken to most of the renting agents; the houses 
were being taken care of properly, the necessary repairs 
were being attended to, and the rents were flowing in. He 
called another agent to him with a jerk of the head. — 

“How did you make out with Mrs. Flegel, Frank?”’ 

“Say, Pete, she’s funny,” said the agent, Frank, ap- 
proaching with a chuckle, sure of a sympathetic audience. 
“You know the apartment she’s got—that twelve-room 
duplex in the De Forest? Well, I go there yesterday morn- 
ing and a Jap butler opens the door. He shows me into the 
dining room, and there’s Mrs. Flegel eating her breakfast. 
I bet you couldn’t furnish that dining room for less than 
twenty thousand dollars, Pete. And there she is, eating 
bacon and eggs with the plate on that beautiful big table, 
and not even a napkin or a tablecloth. She begins to bawl 
me out about that spot on her bathroom ceiling. It had 
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her all worked up—a little discolo 
you can’t hardly see—and you kn 
she lived five years ago. Well, sh 
and talking, and she gets a big pie 
on the end of her fork, and sh 
wave it at me, and she says, ‘Now, 
Mr. Harris, I ain’t used to this 
service’—waving the bacon. “‘Us } 
tenants,’ she says, waving the ba 
high-class tenants ” Of cou 
cracked a smile, but—funny!” 
“Ha, ha,” chuckled Pete. “§ 
Frank. But she’s a good skate 
her right; if you rub her the right 
say, Frank, whether she’s funny o 
paying five hundred a month for { 
and she is entitled to Al service, — 
Schlesinger right away, and hustle h 
there, and tell him to do anything 
done to that bathroom ceiling. T 
funny about the bacon, wasn’t it! I 
Frankie, don’t tell anybody else a 
It’s likely to get around to Mrs. vs 
she’ll get on her ear. She’s really ay 
woman, Mrs. Flegel.”’ 


qm a 


HE new office boy walked down t 
In his hand he held a small yello 
lope of the sort used by the Old Mar 
sending of office messages. He walker 
Pennefether’s desk, leaned over it, ar 
the envelope across to Jim Cameron 

““Mist’ Pennefether,’”’ he muttere 
walked away. 

Pete looked up, supposed the boyh 
ogized for jostling him, and looked dor 
at his work. 

Jim Cameron picked up the envelip 
it open and read the message. He 
more sallow and sat back in his chair 
afterthought he sat forward quid 
snatched up the envelope to read the inscription. | 
an agitated breath. 

He was staring at Pete, who felt his gaze. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Jim?” asked Pete sharply 
the trouble in his friend’s face. Jim leaned overa 
him the slip, and Pete scanned it: 


I beg to inform you that your services will not be rec 
this company after Saturday noon prox. You may use 
of your time until then in seeking to locate yourself el 


(Signed) Haron Q. Ki 
For the omy 


“Well, the little pup!’’ sputtered Pete, turnilie 
“Just like that, hey? Don’t worry about this, 
take care of this. This is a mistake and I’ll let hi 
it mighty quick!” oe 

“Why, yes, Pete,”’ 
confused. ‘It was a mistake. 
meant for me, Pete!”’ 

“You bet it wasn’t meant for you!” exclaim 
choking down his voice, which he would haye lik 
expand to an office-filling roar. “Why, it would! 
fernal outrage! I’ll tell him, Jim! T’ll tell him tl 
wants to start anything like that he can start by ¢ 
ing me! I guess that will give him something to 
Why, Jim, my boy, there isn’t a better man or 
worker in the office than you. Oh, this is a mistak 
bet it is, and I’m going in to tell him so!” 

“Well, Pete,’’ said Jim, turning the little en 
in his hard hand, “I have to tell you that the 

“You don’t need to tell me anything abo 
Pete, his resonant voice breaking loose and b 
caught again. ‘‘I knowall the facts, Jim! Ikne 
you, and if this young fellow thinks he can ¢ 
from nowhere and begin to fire my men wi 
to me—why, he can fire me, that’s all! H 
job like a shot!” 

He picked up a glass paperweight and re 
bang. Then he successively picked up an ink 
a tobacco can and a telephone directory, an 
them down in place again. He commenced 
telephone about the desk as if nagging it to a 

“T’ll tell him!” he spluttered. ‘‘I’ll tell h 
he’ll listen to me! Not a word out of you, J 
right there and let me handle this. This is 1 
wouldn’t take this from the Old Man himself, 
won’t take it from any of his relations. Si 
again, Jim Cameron, and shut your mouth. 4 
cited and you’ll say something you'll be sorry 
this to me!”’ 

The office was looking up. They gathered 
Pennefether was going in to blow up yo’ 
and they looked forward to the event with p 
Hopper had not been a lubricant. Harold h 
logical mind, a martinet’s mind, a mathema 
a mind of the classic military type. 


said Jim Cameron, looking s 
I—I don’t thinl 


of them could remember several occasions on which 
i swaggered into that private room to blow up the 
in; employes ordinarily stayed with Hopper’s. 
id seen Pete carefully closing the door, closing it 
him with ominous care, even as he was closing it 


shen had come the blowing up; there had been a 
- effervescence of talk behind the door, a few muf- 
3 words, and then the door had been flung open, 
minished but still warlike Pete had swaggered back 
ask. Shortly thereafter the Old Man would issue 
ith a face like a thunderclap, and stalk over to 
esk, and lean on it, and hit it with his fist, and tell 
3e to nose who was running the business! Pete 
ike the Old Man’s cigar, but would be unmollified, 
Jd bite it and reject the tip as though it were poi- 
and would strike a match and hold it to the Old 
gar, meanwhile shaking his free fist. The Old 
yes would bulge from the pressure of the contend- 
es to answer Pete and to light that cigar properly. 
the Old Man would blow him out again! 
ffice continued business as usual, talking with a 
+ look to clients, totting up figures mechanically, 
's pricked. 
‘ameron sat staring at the little yellow envelope 
his deskpad. On the envelope was written: Mr. 
omnefether. 
areiully shut the door to the private office before 
ag Harold; Pete believed in discipline, and it was 
delusion that the tenor of the conversation on 
zasions was unknown to the office at large; he in- 
0, at any rate. 
I’s eyes brightened suddenly and his jaw set; the 
ieman whom he had just discharged foreshadowed 
and Harold would not shirk the issue. When Pete 
is daunting glare on him Pete perceived for the 
» Harold’s resemblance to the Old Man; here was 
Old Man, an Old Man whom life had not yet hu- 


vas pleased, anticipating battle. 

‘here, Mr. Hopper,” said Pete, leaning on the desk 
\sting his face toward his young employer, ‘‘do you 
/ job?” 

* said Harold hardily. 


Pete snorted. ‘I’m not joking, Mr. Hopper. You can 
have it, like a shot, and don’t make any mistake about it! 
But so long as I’m here I’m in charge of the outside men in 
the renting department—I, and nobody else! If you want 
to discharge any man of the outside crowd you want to 
speak to me about it first! What have you got against 
young Jim Cameron?”’ 

“Not a thing, Mr. Pennefether.”’ 

“Jim Cameron, if you want to know it,” said Pete, 
brushing aside Harold’s apparent evasion of responsibility, 
‘9s the best man in that department, bar none! Your 
father would blow great guns if he heard you’d tried to 
discharge Jim Cameron. He knows Jim, and you don’t! 
Jim’s fit to step up and take hold of that department 
right now, and I’m going to see that you give him a fair 
show. 

“It’s very easy to fire a man out into the street, a man 
that’s been with this company for years! You’ve never 
worked for a living, and you don’t know what it means to 
be fired. It means a man has got to begin all over again, 
and maybe you might take the heart out of him. You 
didn’t think of that when you wrote out your little note. 
I read it! I read it just now, and I want to tell you that 


if that goes then I’m through with this company! I’m 
through—right now!”’ 
“That was my understanding, Mr. Pennefether,”’ said 


Harold grimly. ‘‘You may go as soon as you please. 
You’ll be paid up to next Saturday.” 


“You think I’m bluffing, do you?” cried Pete. “You 


think-you can call my bluff like that, eh? Let me tell-you 


that you can step another man up this minute, because I’m 
through!” 

He brought down his big fist upon the desk so that its 
furnishings jumped affrightedly. Then he turned on his 
heel and swaggered from the room. 

‘Sorry, Jim,” he grumbled throatily as he passed Cam- 
eron. ‘I can’t help you any more. I’m quitting myself. 
Now don’t let this worry you, my boy. I know half a dozen 
places where we can workin. I’ll guarantee that we’ll both 
be placed before five o’clock tonight. I’ve had dozens of 
offers while I’ve been here, and I’ll take you with me wher- 
ever I getin. Yousee me during lunch hour at that Eighti- 
eth Street restaurant, and we’ll go over the prospects. 
Never say die, son!”’ 
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He clapped his near-panama on his shaggy head and 
strolled from the office. 
Iv 
E STROLLED across the street to the real-estate 
office of Pray & Ellinger, a rival firm. He went in and 
saw Mr. Ellinger. 

“You know how it is in the summertime, Pete,” said 
Ellinger defensively. ‘‘We’re just marking time here. Be- 
tween you and me, we’re not doing enough to keep our men 
out of mischief, and I couldn’t exactly see my way to tak- 
ing a new man on now. If you don’t locate before the fall, 
come in tosee me! I’ll keep you in mind. You know I’d 
be mighty glad to have you with us, Pete, but I’d have to 
lay somebody else off if I took you on now. All 
right, Pete. Good luck! And come in to see me after 
Labor Day if you want to make a change.” 

He had a measure of success with, the Van Wenck Com- 
pany, calling again on the head of the firm. He knew all 
these men when they were beginners. 

“What were you getting with Hopper?” 

“Forty-five.” 

“That’s a little more than I could pay just now, but I 
can use you if you want the job. You know we don’t do 
as much business as Hopper. But I can use another man 
that knows the business. What do you say to thirty dur- 
ing the summer, and we'll talk about it again in the fall?” 

“TJ don’t know that I could get along on thirty, Van,” 
said Pete ruminatively. ‘‘ You know I’ve got to send fif- 
teen to my sister out in Jersey. That’s fifteen I got to have 
if I-have to steal it; she can’t get along on less. I appre- 
ciate that things are very dull just now.” 

“Well, say thirty-five! That’sthe best at present, Pete.”’ 

“T guess I could manage,” frowned Pete. ‘But, say, 
Van, there’s a young fellow that was let out with me this 
morning—fellow named Cameron—and I want you to take 
him on too. He looks like thirty cents, but he’s a wonder and 
I want you to take him on too. Take my word for it you 
won’t be making a mistake; I know a good man when I see 
one. Hewas pulling only twenty-eight over in Hopper’s, so 
he can’t be fixed to stand a siege, and maybe you can get 
him for twenty-two or a 

“‘Tmpossible,’’ said Van Wenck, throwing up his hands. 
*“Can’t do it, Pete. I’m stretching a point to get you 

(Continued on Page 90) 


Taree fox 


“I Know Mr. Pennefether,’’ Said Harold Coldly. “I Said Shake Hands,’’ Repeated the Old Man 
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the impressive and distinguished in humans, he might 

have been a Roman senator. But as it was, and when 
I first saw him, he was perched away up on the brow of a 
hill that commanded a considerable view of the surround- 
ing territory. Albeit there was something about him sin- 
gling him out from the herd that mill up and down the 
highways and byways of the cities. From the slant of 
a slouch hat that shadowed features as cleanly cut as a 
cameo, to the voluminous cape coat whose turned-up 
collar disarranged the long iron-gray hair that fell over it, 
one knew at a glance that he was different. 

He sat bolt upright on his horse. His carriage in the 
saddle reminded one of a booted-and-spurred guard doing 
sentry go at Whitehall, and the horse fitted the rider as 
though he had been made to order. This animal stood 
fully sixteen hands high, rawboned, ragged-hipped and, 
like his master, angular, standing with strong legs well 
under him. That he had a dash of thoroughbred blood 
there was no gainsaying; not what one would call a clean- 
bred horse, but enough to make him active and intelligent. 

The saddle his rider sat in was of the old-type high- 
cantled Southern style, and the bridle a single-reined 
affair with a leather strap for a curb. The stirrups were 
rusty, aS was the bit. There 
was no attempt at aping modern 
equipment, because this man 
rode as his father and his great- 
grandfather did before him. 
Taken altogether, he might have 
stood for a figure marking the 
passing of the horsemen of story 
and song, likewise sentiment. 


 [Meneimpres back the leaves of history, and visualizing 


In Full Cry 


ELOW him, farther down 

the hill and zigzagging their 
uncertain way across the more 
leveled spaces, were old-time 
worm fences, and at intervals 
spots where blackened stumps 
showed that some more enter- 
prising owner had essayed to 
clear off the land, but later had 
given it up. This portion, at 
least, of Kentucky was as yet 
innocent of the activities of real- 
estate agent or promoter. 

At a distance of about twenty- 
five yards behind this unique 
figure was a darky, black as 
night, astride of a long-eared 
mule. He, like his master, sat 
tense and listening. Then all at 
once a boomlike bay from below 
broke the stillness: ““Ow-wow— 
OW-WOW— 00-00-00 —ow-wow!”’ 
The horseman’s jaw dropped 
and his countenance took on an 
expression of disappointment. 

“That’s ole Dinah, Jaspah,”’ 
he exclaimed in disgusted tones. 
“*She’s about runnin’ a rabbit; 
she’s always babblin’; think I’ll 
have to get rid of her.” 


The Field at Brookthorpe, Near Haverford, Pennsylvania 


yl. B. YATE 


“Well, gineral,” counseled the black man, “sometime 
she do find a fox; dar’s wusser’n her.” 

“Oh, yes, Jaspah, I s’pose there is,’’ agreed his master. 
“But, hark! There ’tis now! They’ve routed him out! 
Old Virgil is speakin’ to him! He never lies! There they 
go! That’s the music!” 

The old man’s face lit up as the hounds below broke 
into full ery, altos, tenors, sopranos and the deep booming 
bass of the old dog that always led the pack. 

“That’s it! The whole band is playin’ now!” ejaculated 
the veteran fox hunter. ‘‘Isn’t it the finest music you ever 
heard in your life? By the gods, sir, that’s what I call 
real melody!” 

Presently, through a gap in the fence two fields below, 
we could see a yellow form stealing furtively and, half 
trotting, half walking, leisurely pass down the hedgerow. 
It was the fox, and let me tell you that the walk of a fox 
is the last note in the symphony of motion. Evidently he 
was an old-timer that had been driven from covert many 
a time before. He knew that the hounds would religiously 
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Brandywine Hounds, at West Chester, Pennsylvania 


follow his trail, and that he had plenty of time b 
really got into action. 

We started our horse with a view to following, 
old fox hunter lifted his hand in protest. 

“You'll see it all if you wait here,” he e 
“Chances are that he’ll loaf along until they vi 
then you'll probably see him at his best, because if 
the notion he’ll lead them a merry chase.” 

The fox passed out of sight, entering a low thicke 
farther down and in full ery we could hear the 
storming along the trail of breast-high scent that 
marauder had left behind. 

““Ah, there he comes again!” ejaculated the 
“‘Tt’s an old trick, retracking on his first trail.” 


Reynard Puts One Over 


E LOOKED, and the fox was coming back as 
he was going to meet the hounds. Would | 
right into the jaws of death? It certainly looked x 
moment. But suddenly he stopped, threw up hish 
gave a tremendous jump to one side, disappearin 
shadow behind the blackened stump of a felled tree, 
moment or two it seemed that he had dissolved 
into thin air, but the 
gave a short laugh. | 
“Well, I’ll be dashe 
exclaimed. ‘‘The old 
Who’d have thought o 
We looked in the dire 
which he pointed, and 
the fox, crouching 
blackened stump. 
“Guess he’s go 
the hounds both y¥ 
the old man. “I’ve 
forty times and he a 
me some new trick. 
Presently came | 
shrilling on the trail. 
would almost have cov 
as they raced along ¥ 
up and booming thei 
anticipation. The fo 
as death until they 
of sight in the thie 
reared up on his h 
listened. ‘ 
All at once the cla 
hounds died away, but 
only momentary. 
fault, but were — 
tongue again. They ha 
ered old Reynard’s 
and one could tell 
as it came closer tha 
coming back. The 
the stump, gave his 
of sharp flourishes in| 
started at speed slanty 
the hill, evidently ser 
he had played arow 
the law allowed. | 
Again the hounds @ 
sight, and now the gen® 
spurs to his horse and f# 


| 
} 
| 


THE 


the course sideways 
¢he hill in the line he 
the fox would go. It 
lorious run for more 
‘: hour, over logs and 
{Js of obstacles; and 
tally I discovered 
» matter what you 
about a mule, you 
yecuse some of his 
f not being able to 
hough there were 
fences to negotiate. 
one could have rid- 
day without topping 
or letting down a 


nevertheless, I have 
this method of de- 
x and incidentally 
1 tribute to the origi- 


jhetruth,the ancient . 
o cherished by the 
Saxon race has fil- 
frough generations; 
ing transplanted to 
and, has taken firm 
these United States 
1 rica. 

1 man, like hundreds of others living in the Southern 
{uthwestern states, and as his father and his grand- 
did before him, maintains his own pack. He knows 
out the modern formal hunt with its red coats and 
bts; but in all probability he is a most enthusiastic 
ir of the ancient and honorable National Fox 
ts’ Association, who once every year hold glorious 
/zs and possess their souls in ways of sympathy while 
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jst the speed of their matchless fox dogs. 


Taking Sport Informally 


'M his hounds he demands a good nose, backed by 
od and stamina. He doesn’t care particularly 
)r his dogs are even in size or well matched in color. 
7 ts hounds that willrun a fox; for he knows that, like 
|rses, they come in all shapes and sizes. He wants a 
saat will carry him over rough country, sure-footed, 
(vise and well-mannered. He has no set days or 
sor his hunt. Any old time he feels like hunting he 


sidles his horse, unkennels his hounds and is ready. 
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A Meeting of the Rose Tree Hunt 


If a neighbor joins him, it is all right; if a dozen come, so 
much the better. Everybody is welcome, and he meets 
them as one gentleman meets another on the common 
ground of sport. For himself, he is just a grand, first- 
class, thoroughbred, democratic American. His hounds 
for the most part boast little else than American blood, 
and he knows that as long as his fox stays aboveground 
they will follow along. 

Many sportsmen hold that if you want to hunt the fox, 
get an English-bred pack; but if you want to kill him, pin 
your faith to an American foxhound. 

This man is always welcome to hunt in the territory he 
most affects. His neighbors never object to his riding over 
their land. 

He in turn is as careful about their interests and prop- 
erty as if it were his own. May this blessed old sports- 
man’s shadow never grow less. 

And now we come to the more formal, or what one might 
term the organized, side of fox hunting, which can be 
traced to its beginnings about the time of the good Queen 
Anne. Up to that time the stag was alone deemed worthy 
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to be hunted with hounds; 
but as they tell it, a certain 
Duke of Beaufort lost the 
stag he was hunting one 
day, and the hounds started 
a fox that gave him such a 
rattling run that he deter- 
mined to hunt nothing but 
foxes in the future. 


The Cost 


ROM the _ beginning, 

wealthy men in both 
England and Ireland main- 
tained their packs at their 
own expense; but the tre- 
mendous cost of supporting 
a hunt single-handed was 
only for the few, and early 
in its history packs kept up 
by a general subscription 
from all the members of 
the hunt became popular 
by reason of the fact that 
the cost was divided among 
the many rather than the 
few. Here this practice 
almost universally prevails. 
There are probably not 
more than half a dozen rec- 
ognized packs wholly sup- 
ported by the men who own them, and there are nearly 
fifty recognized packs in America. 

And while I am about it, I should like to correct the 
impression which seems to prevail that fox hunting, in this 
country at least, is a very rich man’s pastime. The major- 
ity of the men I know personally are men of moderate 
means, although that does not imply that a man whose 
purse is long enough cannot make it just as expensive as 
he wishes. But the average man keeps not more than two 
hunters; sometimes, indeed, you will find an enthusiast who 
can only afford one. With judicious riding and good care, 
we frequently see the one-horse man getting excellent 
sport by hunting two days a week, and sometimes sticking 
in an extra day for good measure. 

If one wants to dispense with the services of a groom at 
home, or lacking stable room, he usually can have his horses 
kept at the stables maintained by the hunt club for its mem- 
bers. The ordinary charge for this is forty-five dollars a 
month. Shoeing and extras might be charged up to ten or 
fifteen dollars more; but this charge only prevails for about 

(Continued on Page 78) 


The Huntingdon Valley Hounds Crossing the Pennypack, Pennsylvania 
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TOOPING un- 
der the low 


door, William 
Hershey entered his 
chicken house. It 
was half past four on a dark afternoon in late December 
and he had finished the last of his chores for the day. A 
month had passed since his hens had laid an egg and he 
had begun to believe that the fate which seemed to be 
against him in so many ways was against him here also. 
There was a new baby, though William, being a pious 
Mennonite, did not count this a misfortune; but Mary re- 
covered slowly and the two older children had been ill. On 
February first the mortgage on his little farm would fall 
due; and Calvin Weikert, who wished to possess the farm, 
had announced his intention to foreclose. Weikert was a 
hard man, whose wife had died from overwork and whose 
children had fled from home. He had but one interest—a 
passion for land; and William’s farm and the woodland of 
Job Sharretts a mile away alone kept him from calling the 
whole mountainside his own. 

To William’s joy and astonishment his hand encoun- 
tered in the first nest, not the straw lining or the hard, cold, 
china door knob which was supposed to set an example and 
which had so often given him a cool shock of disappoint- 
ment, but the slightly rough surface of a warm egg. Trem- 
bling, he went to the next box, and the next and the next. 
He found six eggs—surely his hens were making royal 
compensation for their long period of molting. 

He said, “Good clucky, good clucky,”’ and gathering the 
eggs in his low-crowned, broad-brimmed Mennonite hat, 
he stooped once more under the low lintel. In the pale 
twilight he could see the ascending slope of the mountain, 
the fields below and the little gray house from which a 
brighter light beamed pleasantly. Carrying his hat as 
though it contained a burden as precious as liquid gold, he 
crossed the yard and opened the kitchen door. In his delight 
he forgot even the mortgage. 

Beside the stove sat Mary, pale and smiling, her baby in 
her arms; and on the floor played little David and little 
Amos. David was only three and Amos only two; but they 
had quickly learned to amuse themselves with their 
Christmas present, blocks cut by their father. With the 
blocks and with corncobs they built houses which they 
immediately demolished with subdued chuckles of delight. 

William and Mary themselves looked like children. Wil- 
liam’s coat was short like a little boy’s, and even his curling 
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Know That 
Job Sharretts 
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reddish beard did not give him 
a look of maturity. Mary had 
round her slender neck a ker- 

chief of gray gingham like her 

dress, and she wore a close- 

fitting, transparent cap of 

white net which was supposed 

to quench vanity by hiding the 

hair, but which gave her a deli- 

cate loveliness. 

As soon as she could get a little money 
together to buy the necessary materials, 
David and Amos would be dressed like 
their father; and as soon as little Abigail , 
could toddle she would be dressed like \ 
her mother. 


By Elsie Singmaster 
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William held out 
the hatful of eggs, 
and Mary smiled 
with delight and 
said, ‘‘ Well, well!” 

“‘T will mark down the date,” said William. ‘“‘Then 
next year I will not be discouraged when they lay off so 
long.” 

Placing his eggs on the table, he approached the door 
beside which hung a calendar; but altering his course, he 
crossed the kitchen to the mantel, under which hung a 
much larger calendar, presented to the children by a lady 
in Lanesville to whom he carried eggs when eggs were laid. 
It was designed for ornament rather than for use. The 
whole year was printed on an attached slip, and the figures 
were in consequence small; but the children loved the 
large cow which adorned it. Taking a stub of pencil from 
his pocket, William printed an X. 

“Why, it is Wednesday!” he exclaimed. “It is prayer 
meeting! It was so much all the time going on I have not 
been for two weeks in the church.” 

In deep meditation, he went to bring in the milk pail 
which he had left standing outside the barn door. The 
better cow was dry, but she would soon calve; then they 
would have milk to carry to the creamery and a calf to sell. 
If they could only tide over this winter things would be 
better. 

It could not be possible that there would be killing 
frosts in two successive years. Their departure, which was 
inevitable, was as yet so unreal to William that he had 
made no preparation for it even in his mind. The thought 
of it seemed to paralyze his faculties. But the finding of 
the eggs and the brighter color in Mary’s cheeks gave him 
courage to consider his dilemma and to form a plan. This 
was to visit Calvin Weikert in his house and there ask him 
to be patient. Weikert lived round the shoulder of the 
mountain and far down on the main road. 

Back in the kitchen, William told Mary of his intention. 
He would drive to Weikert’s and speak to him; then he 
would go to the meetinghouse. He belonged, not to the 
main body of the Mennonites, but to a small local branch 
of Improved Mennonites; and of their limited membership 
he and his family and the two Shindledecker sisters, who 
lived near the little meetinghouse, were usually the only 
attendants at prayer meeting. He had a slight grudge 
against the members of the conference, who had refused to 
let him read the juvenile weekly given him by his cus- 

tomer in Lanesville, and he felt that a religious 
sermon would be good for his soul. 
He prepared supper and all ate cheerfully. 
At the last Mary expressed misgivings; to her 
Weikert was a sort of ogre. 

“You don’t think he will do you 
anything, pop?’’ 

William laughed, although a little 
nervously. 

“What could he do me?”’ 

Mary on her part showed courage 
also; she let him drive away with- 
out further protest, though she and 
the children would have to spend 
the evening alone. 

The old mare was not a rapid 
traveler at best, and when William 
turned into a dark wood road which 
led across the shoulder of the hill her 
gait became a slow crawl. The road 
was used by only one man, Job Shar- 
retts, whose land Weikert desired 
and who lived alone in a little cabin. 
William sympathized with Job, but 
he thought his hatred wrong. Except 
in his relation to Weikert, Job was 
gentle and kind; but the mere men- 
tion of his enemy turned him into a 
madman. Suffering from the delu- 
sions of age, he believed that Weikert 
would try to expel him by force. 

Remembering the old man’s gun, 
William sang a hymn tune as he 
made his way along. Calvin Weikert 
would not sing. The night grew 
darker and he had to trust entirely 
to the mare to keep the frozen road. 
He spoke encouragingly to her from time 
to time, and she responded with an angry 
snort, as if to scorn the sympathy of him 
who was responsible for her difficulties. 
At the end of an hour he came out on the 
highroad, and in five minutes had tied his 
horse in the short lane which led to the 
door of Calvin’s great house. He did not 
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go in at once, however, but stood shivering, not d 
the interview so much as he dreaded the disappo 
of which he was certain. Consulting his large w. 
the light of the carriage lamp, he saw that it was 
to seven. | 

“T must start or I will come late to prayer meet; 
said to himself. 

But it was not until he heard the distant cou 
clock in Lanesville strike the hour that he ventw 
the yard, going not toward the front door but roun 
kitchen. 

Many moments passed before Weikert answe 
knock. When at last he came toward the door he 
slowly, as though loath to admit a visitor. Peering i 
the crack between the shade and the sash, William 
his vast figure and his broad white face, which cor 
sharply with the black hair which he was said to 

“What do you want?” he called. 

“T’m William Hershey,” answered William in | 
voice. “I must see you.’ 

Weikert opened the door and let him in. He ha 
housekeeper; but she had left him, and the kitcher 
confusion. Weikert himself looked as though |} 
recovering from a spree, or were suffering from - 
ing anxiety. 

“What do you want?” he said again in his dee} ’ 
To William’s sharp ears it had a new tone, W 
ascribed to an excess of rage. His glance travele 
the untidy room, as though to flee from Weikert’s g: 
he saw by the little clock on the mantel that it was. 

ten minutes after seven. 

“‘T want to talk about the mortgage,” he said, tre 
“T have had it hard with sickness and poor crops 
bad frost. I wanted to ask you to wait once a little 

“You waste your time,” said Weikert. 

He had not closed the door, and his eyes were | 
something beyond, against the mountainside in th 
ness of night. | 

‘“‘T have three little children,’’ said William. 

“‘They’re yours, not mine,’”’ answered Weikert. “ 
responsible for them.” 

With indescribable vulgarity he elaborated up 
statement, speaking rapidly and at length, as the 
talked against time. Horrified, William rose from t! 
upon which he had perched uninvited. Again his‘ 
ing eyes sought the clock. It was a great trial to ht 
himself before this bad man. z 

“Tf you would only have once a little patience!” 

“Get out!” said Weikert. ‘‘Get out!”’ 

Sweat beaded his forehead, as though rage overw 
him, and he slammed the door before William had 
the step. 

Though he had been foolish to expect even F 
William shed tears. He felt that he needed the 
lation of prayer meeting, and he drove slowly on 
mile to the meetinghouse, took the key of the pla 
building from-under the mat, entered and mac 


nonites believed that church bells were: irre- 
nd the Shindledecker sisters, who presently ar- 
ye because they saw the light. They were two 
tures who scarcely knew one day from another, 
here their lives. 

jam expected, no one else appeared. He made a 
dress; and Betsy, the more courageous of the 
Hl in prayer; and together they sang, in a loud 
+f soprano, tenor and basslike alto, four hymns. 
lt comforted; he was sure that God would not 
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jiam stepped out of the kitchen into the cold 
make his first trip to the creamery the clock on 
4] struck six. It was the third week in January 
in hour before dawn, but the sky was clear and 
# starlight was reflected by a blanket of snow. 
Wooly was giving three gallons a day and the 
i laying nobly, but William’s heart was sad. One 
4-and then the mortgage would be foreclosed and 
have to seek another home, taking his choice 
Wis father’s house, which was small and crowded 
¢ they were welcome, and Mary’s father’s house, 
4; less crowded but where there was no welcome. 
(rly marriage had been disapproved by her kin, and 
say “I told you so.” 

2/2 had left the Shindledecker sisters after prayer 
ge had seen no one but his family. Again the 
nad been sick, and he had not gone to church, and 
yerrands which took him to town. His paralysis of 
4) returned and he could not decide upon any 
(action. 

{not dawn until he reached the creamery. There, 
it his can upon the platform, he was glad to see 
ntances, Dan Webber, the creamery man; Elmer 
farmer from the other side of the hill; and Thad 
‘om the main road. They were so busily engaged 
«ation that they did not see him until he thrust his 
+their three-cornered group from which a cloud of 
je into the cold air. 
ou say someone is in jail?’’ he asked. 
sthey arrested him last night.” 
tho?” 

1 Cal, of course!” 

zt was still puzzled. 

ho?” 

tree turned and regarded him. 

2 have you been?”’ 

eeen home.”’ 

Ulidn’t hear about the murder?” 

ty word.” 
\ebber ex- 
| vhile the 
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Then by Another Mighty Effort He Raised Himself. 


“They were not-friendly to one another,”’ he faltered. 

“You bet they weren’t!’’ agreed Webber. ‘‘ People 
thought of Calvin before Sally went to the sheriff and told 
what she knew.”’ 

William began to shiver. He was terrified of Calvin 
Weikert, and it was wrong but easy to believe that he had 
murdered Job. He wanted Job’s land. Suddenly William’s 
heart gave a terrific throb. If Calvin was in jail for murder 
he would surely not foreclose a mortgage! 

“Did you say they put him to jail?” 

“You bet they did! Today, on the principle of better 
late than never.”’ 

“What does he say?’’ asked William. ‘“‘ Does he say he 
did it?” 

“He says nothing,”’ said Dan, turning to the next cus- 
tomer. 

William climbed to the seat of his rickety spring wagon. 
Job Sharretts dead! Poor old Job! And Calvin Weikert 
a murderer! 

“He has two sharp lawyers,’”’ said Webber. ‘“‘Sanderson 
& Sanderson.” 

“But no sharp lawyers’ll get him off,’’ said Bryner. 

William drove up the hill. The hill was steep and slip- 
pery, and the mare smooth-shod, and it was long before he 
reached the top. As he turned in at the gate he assimilated 
the last of the items which he had heard. 

““Wednesday,”’ he said aloud. ‘“‘Wednesday, between 
Christmas and New Year’s. At seven o’clock. But that 
cannot be!” 

When he had arrived at Calvin’s house it was quarter to 


seven by his watch, which was a good watch. After a long © 


time he had heard the courthouse clock strike seven. He 
had been in Calvin’s house until at least quarter after. 
Calvin was there; he was not murdering Job Sharretts on 
the mountain four miles away! 

Surely he must have misunderstood! So troubled was he 
that at once, clucking to his unwilling horse, he turned and 
drove back to the creamery, his empty milk can rattling 
in the wagon. 

The golden sun was far above the horizon and the vast 
plain was dazzlingly bright. Sometimes on his downward 
drive he quoted Scripture verses, but now he sat with 
bent head, in troubled meditation, until he reached the 
creamery. 

“They’ve jugged him,’’ Dan was saying to the last 
comer. ‘“‘What’s the matter, William?” 

“When did yousay poor Job was killed?”’ asked William. 

“On Wednesday evening, between Christmas and New 
Year’s, about seven o’clock. That’s proved.” 

“Yes, sir,” said William vaguely. 


” 


He Went Staggering Across Toward the Chimney Piece 
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The mare took up her weary way. Again she came 
within sight of her haven of rest; again her hope of repose 
proved vain. Again her master turned her round. Remem- 
bering his family for the first time, he went to the door. His 
white face frightened Mary. 

“They haven’t come yet,” she said piteously, antici- 
pating that foreclosure would be by the sheriff and dear 
knows how many other officials. William, too, anticipated 
the sheriff and deputies, and now his hope of deliverance 
must be destroyed and that by his own hand. 

“‘T have business in town, Mary,” he said. ‘‘I must go 
back.’’ She listened, appalled, while he told his news. “I 
must go and get him out of jail,’’ he said. 

“Must you?” said Mary, as though there were a doubt 
in her own mind. 

““Yes,’’ said William. “I must tell the truth.” 

For the third time William drove down the hill. The sun 
was high now, and there was delicate and lovely color 
everywhere in sky and field, pale blue and rose and laven- 
der and yellow like honey. 

The first farmer whom he met on the main road shouted, 
“They put him to jail!’’ and the second, “‘They’ve jugged 
him at last!” 

William nodded, but made no other answer. There was 
something dreadful and unholy in their satisfaction. Cal- 
vin Weikert wished to do him a wrong, but he did not wish 
to see Calvin hanged. Still less did he wish to believe that 
Calvin would kill Job Sharretts. 

He knew the office oft Sanderson & Sanderson, and he 
drove to the curb and tied his horse and rapped at the 
door. A young woman asked him his business, and when 
he said he had come about Calvin Weikert she disappeared 
excitedly into the inner office, and returning, bade him 
enter. 

The two Sandersons, who were father and son, looked at 
him with interest and curiosity. Weikert had made no 
confession even to them; he had simply asserted his in- 
nocence in frantic repetitions. Both men believed him 
guilty; they suspected that he had gone to badger Shar- 
retts about selling his woodland, and that, refused or per- 
haps attacked, he had become angry and had struck him. 
They knew William to be a neighbor of Sharretts, and 
supposed that in his stupidity he had come to them with 
testimony against Weikert when he should have gone to 
the district attorney. His known honesty precluded any 
likelihood that he wished to be bought off. 

William began at the beginning. 

“Calvin had a mortgage on my place,” he explained. 
“He was going to foreclose it, and on the Wednesday 
between Christmas and New Year’s I drove to his place to 
ask him to wait 
once a little till 
Icouldcatchup. I 
had sort of hard 
times. It was quar- 
ter to seven when 
I got to his place, 
but I was afraid to 
goin because he is 
such a cross man. 
I ” 

“This was the 
Wednesday be- 
tween Christmas 
and the New 
Year?’’ inter- 
rupted the older 
man. 

“Yes, sir,” said 
William. “I sat 
till I heard the 
clock strike across 
the fields, and then 
I sat yet a couple 
o’ minutes. I was 
only in a little 
while, but when I 
came out I sat 
again a few min- 
utes in the buggy 
till I drove away. 
I was there per- 
haps a half hour. 
Then I went to 
prayer meeting. 

“Since then I 
have been all the 
time at home, 
while my wife was 
not so good and 
my little boys had 
the blue cough and 
I had no reason to 
come to town. 
This morning at 
the creamery 

(Continued on 

Page 87) 
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porched into a life term of meal 

tickets and charged accounts by 
one of the buyme-gimme sisters, I ain’t 
had such a whole lot to do with the fear 
sex. At that, though, I guess I’m wise 
to all they is to know about the frails, 
which is nothing minus zero when all 
that is said is done. 

Maybe you fellers remember Biff Gilligan. There was a 
baby that in a coupla years would ’a’ been good enough 
to make ’em all sit up and take notice and then sit down 
again for the count. What that lad didn’t have, ain’t. 
Both his mitts was stocked with rock-me-to-sleeps. He 
was faster on his pins than them grazelles you read about, 
and he didn’t worry no more about taking punishment 
than a fish does about getting wet. He used to act like a 
wallop in the jaw was a compliment. 

I picked the kid up down at the steel mills. The guy 
that tipped Gilligan off told me that Biff used to eat his 
lunch in a hurry so he’d have time to stir up a fight and 
beat somebody’s face in before the whistle blew. The 
whole afternoon was ruined for the boy if he had to go 
back to work without finishing off his meal with a helping 
of fists. 

They wasn’t no trouble getting Biff to go along with me. 
He had about cleaned up everything around Sharon, and 
when I showed him that they was money as well as 
pleasures in busting a bozo in the beezer he was ready to 
do anything I asked him 
except maybe take a 
bath. On the square, the 
kid was so dusty from 
the coal pilehemanicured 
down at the mill you’d 
’a’ thought he was a 
smoke. 

“Listen here,” says I, 
after I knows him long 
enough to be insulting, 
“you gotta come clean 
with me. Some of the 
boys I figure on using you 
against draws the colored 
line.” 

Biff kicks and says the 
stuff won’t come off, and 
that he tried it the spring 
before; but I’m as hard 
as Adam’s aunt on this 
point and finally has my 
way. I puts him through 
a flock of Turkish and 
other kinds of baths, and 
when he gets done you 
wouldn’t have known 
him. Just to call him 
handsome would be hold- 
ing out on this boy. Com- 
pared to Biff the guys in 
the collar ads and the lads 
dressed in them college- 
cut take-me-homes is a 
regular Ben Turpins with 
both eyes crossed. 

“You look pretty 
good,” says I to Gilligan, 


() rereed of letting myself be dark- 


“Biff'il be the Beiis of the Baii’® 


“Listen Here! 
If You Gotta 
Fight, Why Don’t 
You Do it Like a 
Gentieman? Is They 
Any Gloves Around Here?’’ 


“in your new white skin. It fits you grand, 
especially round the back of the neck and 
behind the ears.”’ 

“When do I fight?’’ comes back Biff. 
“My knuckles is itching.” 

“How’d you like to scratch ’em on Iron-Jaw Murphy?” 
I asks. 

“Bring him on!” says the steel-mill kid. 
him for you.” 

Which I done and which he done. Murphy wasn’t 
such a much of a boxer, but he was a good deal lesser 
than that when Biff gets done smacking the itch outta 
his knuckles. The iron in the other boy’s jaw couldn’t 
’a’ been high-grade stuff. Gilligan catches him on the 
point in the second round of what was to ’a’ been a 
seven-reel show and the next prelim has to start a 
half hour before it’s due. 

For six months Gilligan goes through the gang I set 
up for him like a bum through a free feed. I’ve got 
everything jerry for a row with one of the topnotchers 
that’s good for a drag of fifteen grand at the gate 
when Sol Meyer busts into the proceedings and with- 
out meaning to just about hisses the act off the stage. 
I guess I can’t really blame that cuckoo for what 
come off, but just the same if it ain’t for him Biff 
would maybe yet be foot-free and fancy-loose. 

Sol is one of them guys that provides talent for 
banquets and other kinds of blow-outs like that. 
Give him a ring and he’ll send around anything from 

_a hootchy-kootchy that ain’t got nothing to wear to 
a quartet that’ll mammy you homesick and make 


“T’ll smelt 


boy’s got so good that he can tell within a bead or 
two how far you can go with a grocers’ convention 
and how much farther with a farewell dinner to a 
bachelor that’s getting ready to trade his senses for 
expenses. I got to know Sol in a business way, him 
using some of my boys in sparring bees. That’s what 
he wants now. 

“‘T need a coupla your babies,” says he; “good 
ones, for a party that the Tenneys are pulling out in 
Glendale.” 

‘Why good ones?’’ I comes back. 
gonna be sober?”’ 

“This is gonna be a lawn party,” he explains, “‘and 
swell stuff. The old man gave me carts Blanche to 
get up a bunch of snappy tricks. He don’t want 
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you cry for little gay cottages out in the West. The- 


none of the regular acts. Got any lads around t 
wear a dress suit without looking like they is go 
funeral in a strait-jacket?” 

“Hell!’”’ I snorts. ‘I ain’t got none that even 
’em, excepting maybe Set-up Hawkins. He used 
waiter. What’s the idea anyways?” 

Just then Biff walks through the office. 

“That’s the boy,” says Sol. “Gilligan’ll loo 
million smackers in the black and white. Hands 
ain’t he?”’ 

“He’s handsome enough,” I admits; ‘‘but upto: 
ago he didn’t know the button in the back of hiss 
to fasten collars on.” 

“That’s all right,” says Meyer. ‘The boy’ 
natural build for important rags and will get aw 
’em in great shape. I’ll take him and Hawkins. N' 
too, for this act.”’ 

“What do I do?” I asks. 
and do a toe dance?”’ 

“Here’s the scenario,” says Sol. “Regular | 
matches are the bunk, so I’ve framed up somethi 
maybe, ain’t so new, but oughta go over big, & 
with the ladies. You and the boys show up at tl 
all dressed up. You scatter around and act like | 
regular guests. They is gonna be about two hundre 
lawn, so that part of it will be easy enough even 
fighters and managers.” 

“What do you mean,” I yelps; “even?” 

Sol just: grins. 

‘““Well,” says he, “let’s make it odd—odd 
fighters, if you want. When I give you the tip-off I 
and Biff get into a phony argument and take a fev 
at each other. Get me? They is all kinds of excl 
You step in between the lads and suggest that t 
fight it out with gloves, which strange enough i 
around handy, not to mention the ropes and stak 
ring which I finds under a tree. Of course, the cro 
wise in a few minutes, but they got a thrill and 
out of it anyways.” = 

“And me?” I asks. “What do I get out of it?’ 

“The pleasure of obliging a friend,’’ says he, 4 
hundred and fifty fish to be split three ways, whic 
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Sr ‘“My name,” says he, “is 
Austen— Austen Gilligan.” 
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ELL, we piles into a texas 

cab and beats it out to the 

country where the Tenneys has 

got a cottage with twenty-seven 

rooms, eleven baths and the 

other tricks that go with rough- 

ing it in the wilds of Long 

Island. Before the war the guy 

that owns the layout didn’t 

have enough jack to buy a door knob 

on the installment plan if houses was 

selling for eight cents a dozen, but he 

gets into some kinda game with the 

Government called cost plus and before 

it busts up he’s got a ten-case note for 
every germ in the Subway. 

On the way out we frames up the re- 
party that Gilligan and Hawkins is to 
spill before going through the motions 
of taking a few smacks at each other. 
When we arrives the lawn, which is all 
dolled up like Chinese New Year’s, is 
loaded down with folks. At first they 
don’t pay no more attention to us than 
if we was revenue agents. Then Ten- 
ney, who, of course, is in on the know, 
rushes up and gives us the glad hand 
so the gang’ll think we is regular guests. After 
which, as per arrangements, I has the lads scatter. 

“Don’t forget yourself,’’ I tells Hawkins, ‘‘and 
flip a napkin over your arm.” 

‘‘Watch my stuff!” says he, and ducks away. 

I strolls around and in a few minutes I pipe 
Set-up talking to one of them stuck-up old dough 
wagers. I don’t get much of the line he’s pulling 
on the dame, but it’s something about what he 
done in the war, which gives me the grins. That 
bozo flat-footed outta the draft and don’t know 
no more what happened on the other side than I 
do about singing grand uproar. The Jane’s sop- 
ping it all up, though, and the first thing I know 
they is a whole flock of hens around Hawkins ohing and 
ahing his hop sketch. 

Then I looks for Gilligan. Biff’s walking up and down 
> like he has a first-and-second mortgage on the dump. He 
ain’t talking to nobody, but I see lots of the gals giving 
sJawkins and Gilligan about twenty smackers him the eyeball. They ain’t no argument; he’s the 
Besides, Twin, don’t forget it ain’t gonna hurt classiest looking gent on the course. When you get a 
es none to get the O. O. from the real tonies.”” cuckoo six feet and a hundred and eighty pounds, and 
ol says he will provide the rig-outs and all other besides a swell-looking map, and jam the combination 
1/agrees to fall instep. Biff at first ain’tsostrong intoa fish, and that fits, you got something to gaze at, I’ll 
/s stunt of putting on dog with the smart-setters, tell a woozy world. This bird Apollo that knocked ’em all 
illy wins him over with my eloquences about the cold down in Belvedere ain’t got nothing on Biff. 
€of listening to the rich inhale soup and so on and I runs into Sol and he gives me the office for the get- 

awkins don’t make no trouble. He tips me that together. In a coupla minutes me and the boys is ready for 
ie went to school together, and that he knows’ the act. I’m just about to set the gabfest going when one 
jut high societies than the guy that wrote the of the prettiest little tricks I ever seen comes 
but what is wrong in this picture. ; breezing by. She gives a good look at 
r ht of the party we 
tover to Sol’s joint 
Id out in the doll 
‘fen just naturally 
self into his outfit. 
‘/en a cuckoo make 
-soup look better. 
uireset them clothes 
y 1. 
; he the Rodolph, 
Teutsin Sol. “ Biff’ll 
lls of the 
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Biff Looks Good Enough When He Climbs Into the Ring, and Gets a Whale of a Hand 


Pe 


Gilligan, and that bozo flares up in the face like a torch. 
Then that nut Hawkins has to butt in. 

“Hello, flap,” says he. ‘‘Here’s your daddy now.” 

I see the chicken give him a mean, cold look, and the 
same time I pipes Sol waving to me to get busy. I grabs 
Biff by the arm. He looks sore about something. 

“Do your stuff!’’ I hisses. 

“You damn hash-slinger!’’ yells Gilligan. ‘‘ Where do 
you think you are? Don’t you know how to act with no 
ladies, you bum?” 

Them lines ain’t in the reparty I framed on the ways 
out, but it works just as good. Set-up takes a poke at Biff 
and from then on they makes the bluff so swell you’d think 
they was really fighting. The little Jane turns loose a 
scream and in no times a-tall the place is in a panic. They 
is shrieks and yells and a flock of men coming rushing at 
us. Then I steps in between the lads, pries them apart and 
says my little piece. 

“Listen here, you fellers!’’ I tells them. ‘‘If you gotta 
fight, why don’t you do it like a gentleman? Is they any 
gloves around here?” 

“Yes,” says Tenney. 
get ready in the garage.” 

Biff and Hawkins follows him, while me and Sol goes to 
work fixing up thering. By the time that’s done the crowd 
has been wised up to the stunt and they is getting a great 
run outta the trick that was put over on ’em—all except 
the pretty little chick. She’s off by herself trying to make 
out what it’s all about. Pretty soon she slips over and 
taps me on the arm. 

“Ts what they are saying true?” she asks. 
regular prize fighters?”’ 

I says yes, and tells her all about the frame-up. She’s 
awful easy to talk to, with them big blue lamps giving you 
the north and south and the red lips quivering like a baby 
you been talking mean to. She listens quiet and then says 
like she’s speaking to herself, “‘ I thought ——”’ 

“T know what you thought,’’*I butts in. ‘‘ You figured 
Biff got sore at the way Hawkins spoke to you. You ain’t 
so wrong at that. I think he did get riled. Them words he 
used ain’t the same he was supposed to pull.” 

Just then the boys come outta the garage. They musta 
had some kinda argument in there, ’cause they both look 
sore as goats. Biff catches the eye of the girl and she sorta 
blushes and turns away. I climbs over the ropes with the 
lads and does the introducing. 

“Ladies and gents,’’ I says, ‘‘in this corner is Set-up 
Hawkins, coming heavyweight champion, who ain’t never 
been knocked out and that ain’t half of it; in the other 
corner is’’—I turns around just in time to see the angry 
mob in Biff’s eyes—‘“‘is—er—Austen Gilligan, the hand- 
somest fighter in America. He carries chloroform in one 
hand and ether in the other. Watch him operate! Let’s 
go!” 

Them babies ain’t in the ring long enough to get their 
dogs planted before I sees that the three-round sparring 
exhibition they was scheduled to put on has been called 
off by pari-mutual consent. Set-up 
lets go aswing that would’a’ knockeé 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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Breakspeare developed strange pa- 

thologies from nervous strain and 
shock. Theirfaces became obscure and their 
eyes opaque. You never could tell what they were think- 
ing. Also their eyes had that uncanny trick of suddenly 
and without movement changing their focus while they 
looked at you, as if something were happening on the 
horizon of their thoughts and 
you for that instant were trans- 
parent, nonexistent. They 
had their luck by the tail and 
could not let go. They could 
count their gains; they could 
not touch them. John was 
always getting them in; he 
never got them out. Their 
wealth was in property to 
which enormous additions had 
continuously to be made by an 
uncontrollable law of growth. 
Thus the richer they grew the 
greater correspondingly their 
liabilities were, and _ there 
seemed no way either to quit 


[ex men who got rich with John 


fl Fable im Irom and Steel rely doing ll 
foxes, apes and crows—would 
Gearet Garrett 


his ends and take the quarry out of his h 
makes shares rise when he is selling ther 
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when he is buying them. He can take an y 
unwanted thing like American Steel and eay 
become an object of extravagant speculative 
so that tens of thousands hang over the tape and wa 
next quotation, betting whether it will be up or 

Moreover, he is a ventriloquist. When he ha 
tain shares very active by the apparently simp 
extremely intricate expedient of buying and gs 
furiously through different brokers, no two of 
they have the same principal—when he has done 
people begin to ask the question why, answers 
his purpose are in everyone’s ears, saturate the at 
and although he, the manipulator, is the source of: 
fact is as little known as the fact that he was himse 
tary source of all the buying and selling that star 
citement. Not only is the public deceived; the 
will often be caught. All is flesh that rises to 
work is sometimes legitimate, as when he crea 
demand for shares, the proceeds of which go to bui 


or to get out. If you had all 
the wealth in the world you 
could not sell it. There would 
be no one to buy it. In prin- 
ciple, that was their problem. 
If they could sell out they 
would be millionaires. But 
where was there anybody 
with money enough to buy 
them out? It would take 
twenty-five millions or more. 
Once they had begun to look 
at this dilemma, they could 
not let it alone; it filled them 
with anxiety. They began to 
worry John about it. He had 
got them in. Couldn’t he find 
a way to get them out? 

“All right,”’ he said at last. 
“Moses is willing. You’ve 
talked me into it. I'll show 
you a way out.” 

“How?” 

“We're like a railroad,”’ he 
said. “No railroad is pri- 
vately owned any more. It’s 
too big. It represents too 
much capital. Only the pub- 
lic is rich enough to own a 
railroad. It takes thousands 
of investors, putting their 
money together, to build a 
railroad. Then somebody 
works it for them and pays 
them dividends on their shares. 
We can do that—put our shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
sell out to the public.” 

So he led them to Wall Street. The 
motive was theirs; the plan was his. 
The American Steel Company was re- 
organized. Its capitalization was in- 
creased to take in properties hitherto 
jointly owned among them, and for 
other purposes. They agreed to sell 
no shares except through John in order 
that all should fare alike. It was a 
verbalagreement. All their private agreements were verbal, 
and never so far had one been broken. 

Enter John Breakspeare upon the Wall Street scene 
with something to sell. The shares of the American Steel 
Company were duly listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change—that is, they were added to the list of securities 
permitted to be dealt in there, and allotted sign and booth 
in the great investment bazaar. People stared and passed 
by. It was a strange sign, not only because it was new but 
for the reason also that the public knew only mining and 
railroad shares. The day of industrial-company shares 
had not come. John was a pioneer in that line, a vender 
unused to the ways of this fair with merchandise nobody 
had ever seen before. 

He was not disappointed. He knew, if anybody did, 
that goods must be brought to the buyer’s attention. 
Nothing will sell itself, least of all 7 per cent shares for 
which there is instinctively neither hunger nor thirst. 
He knew also in principle how this kind of impalpable 
merchandise should be displayed. It has no appeal to any 
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of the natural senses. Therefore it must be made to appeal 
to all of them at once symbolically. How? 

First to be engaged is the sense of sight. The shares 
move. They go up. People ask ‘‘What is that?’’ They 
move again. People ask “‘Why is that?’’ They continue 
to move, going up, then down a little, then suddenly up a 
great deal, and people say, ‘‘ Here before our eyes is some- 
thing doing, a chance to make some money.” And when 
once they begin to say that, all their senses and appetites 
are touched with expectation, for money, however de- 
rived, is in itself palpable. It is the symbol of all things 
whatever. 

For the art of making shares go up and down in a man- 
ner to excite first attention, then curiosity and then an 
impulse to act for gain, there is a long, inartistie word. 
The word is “‘manipulation.’”’ The stock-market manipu- 
lator is an illusionist. Perched high upon some eerie crag 
of* the Wall Street cafion, producing enchantment at a 
distance, he is himself invisible save to the initiate, and 
even they do not know what he intends or why, because 
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At this tin t 
dragon of manij 
was one Sabath- 
Sabath— feared 
wicked and tig 
He was not a} 
of the Stock Ex 
for he did not wis 
bound by the 
There was no n 
his door, nor 
name in any dire) 
book of celebriti 
it was constantly 
lips of all men co 
in gains and loss 
speculation. Oni 
have asked in eve 
in Wall Street w 
where this Saba 
and one’s inquiry 
have been receiv 
utter blanknes 
there would hay 
hardly a banker 
Street, certainly 
important one, ¥ 
not had transactic 
him of an extrem 
mate and de! 
Such is the) 


stitution 
finance. 
was absolu 
was feudal and tyrannical. For him to have’ 
the society of Sabath would have been scandal 
would have known what to make of it. Yet in ‘the 
of his ends he often engaged Sabath to do things p 
not risk doing for himself. That again is the way 
in the little autonomous state which is Wall Stree 
John sought an audience with Sabath. After lo 
and much unnecessary mystery he was received 
strange man’s lair. Besides himself, there was not 
it except a ticker, some chairs and a worn Turkey 


bell, and each time a boy appeared withi one | 
whisky in his hand. Sabath drank it at a 
here’s how or by your leave. He sat in an 


continually ae sometimes he threw 7 it ! 
start his fingers through his beard; no matter W 


hy 

a a blue, viselike gaze. He looked at people in 
make them feel full of holes.. His head was very 
s body was neat and small; his voice was sar- 
in and shrill. 
xplained his errand, He wished Sabath to take 
nerican Steel shares and create some public inter- 
m. Sabath said nothing, but continued to look 
John went into details, telling about the com- 
jat it owned and what it earned. Still Sabath 
1 to gaze at him in silence. John told him at 
w the shares had been pooled in his hands by his 
none to be sold except through him. And 
aid nothing. 

‘it interest you at all?” John asked at last. 

» back tomorrow,”’ said Sabath. 

Je a gesture toward the door without looking at it. 
went he sat still, but for his head, which turned 
a reptilian manner. 

in’s surprise Sabath was vocal the next day and 
ny questions in a high, twanging voice. Some of 
jions were oblique and some apparently quite 


be 

ily he said: ‘‘And so you know that God-fearing 
}o you? You must know him very well. How 
‘this precious stock has Mr. Creed got?” 

yold him. Sabath tweaked his beard, saying, 
ould imagine I’d ever be found in the same alley 
/: eat like Creed?” 

t’s the matter with him?”’ asked John. 

s+ nothing against him,” Sabath answered. “I 
1 I’d hate to go into a room with him alone.” 

: was a third interview; then a fourth and a fifth. 
‘ere stated. It seemed to be all ready for the 


s; and as there weren’t going to be any signa- 


hn couldn’t understand why Sabath kept post- 
1e final word. 

me day out of a painted sky he said, ‘‘ We don’t 
e to make a trade, Mr. Breakspeare. I cannot 
iself to waste any more of your valuable time. 
‘nterested.”’ 

yas amazed. ‘‘ However,” he said, “I suppose I 
you to keep to yourself the information you have 
(in the course of these interviews?’’ 

/’s what we live on down here—trust,” said 
“We couldn’t do business without it.’’ 

hat he turned his back and stood looking at the 


thus rudely dismissed, was at the door with his 
\she knob, when Sabath spoke again, without turn- 
lid, without moving his head, almost as if he were 
out loud. 

3 did you ever do to Mr. Bullguard?”’ 

i know him,” said John. “Why?” 

nows you,” said Sabath, still reading the tape. 
3 you are a gambler. Is that true?”’ 

vt know what he 
| said John. “It 
2 absurd to talk 
i. I have some 
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business to transact in Wall Street. How does that con- 
cern him?” . : 

Sabath now turned and walked with him to the door. 
His manner was both ingratiating and menacing; his 
voice was ironic, and yet there was a suspicion of friendli- 
ness in his words. 

“Because if you are,”’ he continued, as if John had not 
spoken, “‘I would urge you to keep all that talent for the 
steel business. I understand the steel business needs it. 
We don’t like gambling in Wall Street. You are a young 
man. I have wasted your time. Now I offer you my best 
advice: Don’t try anything in Wall Street. Gamblers 
don’t go far down here. We eat them. Mr. Bullguard 
would swallow you up at one bite.”” He made an exagger- 
ated bow. ‘“‘Let me know if there’s anything I can do for 
you before you go back to Pittsburgh.” 

“Thanks,”’ said John. ‘When I want to amuse myself 
T’ll come to you. Tell Mr. Bullguard I’ve been eaten up so 
often that I like it. Sometimes I fairly hunger for it. Why 
did you change your mind?” 

“How could I have changed my mind?” Sabath in- 
juredly asked. ‘‘How can you say that? My mind had 
never been made up.” 

“Tell me why you changed your mind,’ John insisted. 

“You would be betrayed,” said Sabath. “I should be 
betrayed, too, of course; but I’m used to it and you’re not. 
I’d hate to see you lose your faith in human nature. It’s 
too beautiful. I’d not let anything happen to it if I were 
you. I’d lock it up in a safe deposit vault. You think I’m 
sarcastic, don’t you? I’m not. I’m a very sentimental 
man. You are the only person in the world who knows 
it. And you don’t believe it. Neither do I. But it’s so. 
I know it’s so. If it were not so I’d have all the money in 
the world. Remember what I tell you. It’s the only man 
you don’t suspect that betrays you.” 

“Did Mr. Bullguard call you off?” John asked. 

“You might never get used to it,’’ Sabath continued 
vaguely, ignoring the question. ‘‘You wouldn’t know 
what to do. I’ve been betrayed so much that I know it 
before it happens. And I know what to do. You never 
get through a deal like this without being betrayed.”’ 

He turned sadly and walked back to the ticker. The 
interview was closed. 

John reacted to this experience with thoughtful curi- 
osity. He was baffled and chagrined and at the same time 
deeply interested, for he perceived that here was a proy- 
ince of the dynamic mind in which subtlety was carried 
to its ultimate point. After long reflection he was still 
of the opinion that underlying Sabath’s diabolism lay a 
vein of well-meaning; also of the opinion still that the 
puissant Bullguard had interfered. But why? What 


could his motive be? This was presently to be discovered. 
John explored the matter adroitly and learned that Bull- 
guard was about to do for the Carmichael crowd what 
John, lone-handed, had attempted to do for his crowd—that 
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is to say, capitalize the steel business and introduce it to 
the public. Naturally Bullguard desired the field to him- 
self and took a high-handed way against the interloper. 

Nevertheless, John resolved to go on. He would be his 
own manipulator. 

Why not? The stock market was nobody’s private 
preserve. He had as much right there as Bullguard or 
Sabath. Besides, where was the risk? He controlled all 
the shares of the American Steel Company. 

So he engaged a broker, who engaged other brokers, and 
buying and selling orders, both issuing from John, began 
to be executed in American Steel. For a while he was 
delighted. It was so easy to make the shares active, to 
make them go up and down, to create the illusion of ex- 
cited bargaining, that he began to wonder why anyone 
should pay manipulators large fees to do this simple trick. 
He wondered, too, what Sabath was thinking of his per- 
formance. He could almost feel Sabath watching him. He 
imagined him at the ticker, tweaking his beard, sneering 
at these amateur quotations that were appearing on the 
tape for American Steel. 

They were beautiful quotations, rising from 80 to 85, 
then to 90, then to 95 and at length to 100; they were also 
very costly quotations. Commissions to brokers who 
executed his orders began to run into large figures, and 
there were no offsetting returns. That is to say, real 
buyers were not in the least intrigued. After several 
weeks John himself was still the only buyer and the only 
seller. He discussed it with his broker, who thought what 
he needed was publicity. He ought to get American 
Steel written about in the newspapers. 

Financial writers to the number of twenty were invited 
to meet the president of the American Steel Company. 
Six came. John received them in his broker’s private 
office and spoke eloquently and earnestly of the company, 
its merits, earnings and all that. They stared at him 
incredulously, then began to look very bored and went 
away. American Steel was not written about except in one 
newspaper, which told of the solicited interview in a way 
to make it ludicrous. 

Now a most improbable thing happened. John’s broker 
reported that someone was selling American Steel shares. 

Selling them? Who could be selling them? Nobody had 
any to sell. 

Nevertheless, it was true. Well, next best to selling the 
shares to the public, which he hadn’t succeeded in doing, 
was to buy them from speculators who would sell them 
without owning them; for in that case, when the sellers 
were called upon to deliver what they never had, then they 
couldn’t and John would be in a position to squeeze them. 
He would have them in a corner. So he gave orders to buy 
all the American Steel anyone offered to sell. The selling 
steadily increased. How strange that professional stock- 
exchange gamblers, the canniest men in the world, would 
sell themselves into a corner in that silly manner! Yet 
what else could it be? Still sure the sellers 
were selling what they couldn’t deliver, 
John continued to buy until very large sums 
began to be involved. 

One afternoon his broker informed him 
that the selling had been traced to Sabath. 
This, John had already suspected. He was 
now in deep water and 
wired for his crowd— 
Slaymaker, Awns, Win- 
greene, Pick and Creed. 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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By TEMPLE 


her parents dead might 

seem an unnatural thing if 
one did not know the circum- 
stances. But as Amelie pro- 
tested passionately to Louis 
Hawley, thefamily lawyer, who, 
in the crisis of domestic affairs, 
was her only friend, ‘‘If I could 
just have buried them!” 

He was sympathetic. 

“T know what you mean.” 

“But now—I can’t even cry 
decently.” 

She could not go on. She had 
always been self-controlled, and 
the effect of her restraint was 
pathetic, as a child is pathetic 
who has been told to stop sob- 
bing, and who holds back the 
tears. 

“T thought father was differ- 
ent,’ she said, after a pause; 
“but his wife is worse than 
mother’s husband. I shan’t live 
with either of them. They’ve 
both asked me. But you see— 
don’t you? I can’t!” 

She could not, of course. Two 
years before, when Amelie was 
eighteen, her father and mother 
had been divorced, and in a few 
months her mother had remar- 
ried. Amelie had stayed after 
that with her father, and then, 
suddenly, without warning, he 
had brought home a new wife— 
an exotic little dancer whom he 
had met in Spain. 

It had all been in the papers— 
glaringly —headlines— com- 
ment—criticism. Such cases are 
less rare in these days, but in 
the late ’90’s of Amelie’s girl- 
hood the sensation was wide- 
spread. The Baltimore Turners 
had millions and belonged to a 
fashionable set. These things 
made a difference in the eyes of 
the world, but they made no 
difference to Amelie. For all she 
had in common with her par- 
ents, she might have been a 
changeling. She was a throw- 
back, as it were, to fine old 
Huguenot stock. She hada con- 
science and a backbone. She 
had stood one blow after an- 
other, as a strong little tree 
might withstand the shock of 
repeated storms. 

But now she could stand no 
more. Her mother’s husband 
had been her lover before the 
divorce was granted. Amelie 
had known it. Everybody had 
known it. Only to the little 
daughter had the thing seemed unspeakable. There had 
been such a lot of money spent to gloss things over. Her 
mother went with the same people who had been her 
friends before her second marriage. Amelie had flown to 
her father only to find, amazingly, that he, too, glossed 
it over. 

“‘Tf she cares for someone else, why should I want her?”’ 

And now he cared for someone else; someone who 
seemed to Amelie like a brilliant little crimson snake she 
had once seen in the reptile house of a zoo! It was prob- 
ably silly to feel that way, but in a sense Amelie’s parents 
were responsible for the silliness. She had been carefully 
trained. There had been governesses and tutors, private 
schools, trips abroad. She had been sheltered like a novice 
in a convent. It was as if her parents had known enough 
of evil to save her from it. 

But they had saved her only to suffer. Marriage was, to 
her, sacred; love eternal. She had been the link which 
should have bound those who had brought her into the 
world, and they had severed the bond ruthlessly. She still 
felt the agony of the moment when she had known that her 
gods were dead. 

“They both love me,” she told the lawyer, ‘‘but they 
didn’t love me enough to be decent.’’ Her eyes blazed, 
though her lips trembled. ‘“‘I mustn’t talk about it; it 
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hurts.”” She stood up. ‘‘It is all a muddle, isn’t it? But 
I know this: I am going away.” 

“Where are you going?” 

He was keenly aware of her girlish loveliness, set off by 
her velvet hat and scarf of ermine. 

“T haven’t decided, except that it must be away from 
them.” 

His light touch was on her shoulder. . 

“You must try not to take it too much to heart. They 
have simply had more money than is good for them, that’s 
all. If they had been poor, she’d have been cooking his 
meals and he’d have been earning the rent. They’d have 
been too busy to go romancing afield.” 

“Do you really think,” she asked wistfully, ‘‘that money 
was the trouble?” 

“Well, look around you. It seems to be a perpetual 
game in their crowd—changing partners.” 


II 


MELIE thought a great deal after that of what Louis 
Hawley had said to her. She began to think of 
money as of some slimy monster which had crushed her 
parents in his folds. To be poor was the thing. She grew 
almost morbid in her constant consideration of the sub- 
ject. Her health showed the effect of her obsession. 
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“You'd better cen 
Hawley advised, “to ¢ 
shore or the mountains,” 
“Tam going,” shesaid,' 

I find the place. But I 
think it out.” 
Her father was on his: 
prolonging his honeymog 
his Spanish bride; her p 
had opened the big ho 


of Amelie’s childhood ha 
spent there. But nowshe 
have none of it. She hati 
idea of another man as1 
where her father had re 

When her mother said 
my turn, Amelie, to have 
she responded, ‘‘It is 
turn, mother. I can’t 
way I feel. There isn’t an; 
ily any more. It is justa; 
stage performance of an 
sex play.”’ 

Her tone was bitter, a} 
mother protested, “I dot 
how you can say such thj 

“‘T say them because th 
true. [havea feeling that 
and dad hadn’t had an au 
you’d have stayed with 
other.” 

All this time Amelii 
living alone with her f 
servants in the town hot 
Charles Street. One of th) 
ants, Martha Bowles 
Amelie’s nurse, and 
maid. She was an 
woman, plump and ¢ 
mid-Victorian. 


rowed from Martha. | 
narrow ideas, but th 
antidote for the pois 
phistication with w 


was Martha who 
Amelie her little — 
had heard them e 
Amelie still said her 
tried not to ask for. 
herself. 

“Ask Him to ma 
ful,’’ Martha had 
Amelie on her knees h 

But now in her 
mind she prayed for 
Her future was dark. | 
alone. She ‘was, ind 
itual orphan. If her p 
she had told Hawley, 
she could not have bee 
bereft. | 

She went with Martk 
day to the old cemetery 
are buried most of Balti 
illustrious and fashionable dead. They walked 
entrance to the family lot, which was surround 
hedge. A tall white shaft with an urn on tops 
the other stones. 

It was because of Amelie’s great-grandfathel 
shaft was there. It was he who had made the 
tunes. Before that there had been good blo 
money. His wife lay by his side. There were 
in the adjoining graves, and other husbands. 
not been separated in life; they were not 
death. 

Amelie wondered where her mother and f 
lie. Would the Spanish dancer rest here among 
guenots, or would her father sleep eternally unde! 
skies? 

Her tears flowed silently. Old Martha let he 
had come to put flowers on the grave of A 
mother. The grandmother had been a good wo 
good wife. 


from the pump with a vase filled with water, 

scandal would have broken her heart.” 3 
“My heart is broken,” Amelie said passionatel 

only I were dead, Martha! If only I were dead!” 
But Martha was a wise old woman. a 
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‘sa whole life before you, my lamb. And you’ve 
ke your happiness.’ 

at there in the cemetery and talked about 
uture. 

t to live for a time with different people; and 
zo with me, Martha.” 

ae to this at last: That Martha should accom- 
not as her maid but as her aunt. 

-want people staring at me and saying, ‘There’s 
ner, the daughter of those people in the great 
vandal.’ We could go as Mrs. Bowles and her 
y Turner, and nobody would know me.” 
thought it a crazy plan. 

dy could see I wasn’t your aunt 
' And I love you more than anybody in the 
e world, Martha.” 

jt on Martha’s bosom, and Martha, loving her, 
anything “Tf it will make you happy, my 


| ad 


‘ppened that, as Amelie and her maid journeyed 
‘elie wore a simple suit of blue serge, and old 
"as more than ever dignified, in black silk and a 
blackbird’s breast on it. They reached Denver, 
‘al train that left them at a lonely station and 
there in a stage to the heart of the mountains. 
‘fore the days of motor busses; and Amelie and 
jia, whirling over the rough roads, were to all 
‘es like any other modest tourists of the time. 
fant to a small hotel and Martha registered them 
/owles and Miss Turner. There was nothing in 
/tract notice. When Martha spoke to the other 
sf her niece they thought she said ‘‘ Emily,” and 
Jas Emily Turner that Amelie found refuge from 
it observation. 

| brought cheap riding clothes and rode every day 
gack. Martha sat on the front porch and rocked 
{d. The women thought her niece pretty, but not 
\y remarkable. If they had seen Amelie in her 
vironment they would have stared and gaped. 
‘s aware of the glamour her fortune would have 
her. Stripped of it, she was as commonplace, 


apparently, as the rest of them. The boarders even 
thought her affected in her speech, but attributed it to her 
Eastern training. Martha, whose speech was plain, ex- 
plained that her niece had been well educated. She did not 
say how well or where. 

There were girl waitresses at the hotel, and Amelie 
observed them with much interest. Many of them were 
college girls. They waited on the tables and took the tips 
and lived a life apart from the boarders. At night they 
climbed to a pavilion on the side of the mountain and built 
a fire and made fudge and popped corn. The stablemen 
and the men from some of the adjoining ranches came over 
and ate the fudge and danced with the girls under the 
moon. Amelie’s waitress told her about it. 

“Would you like to go up some night?” she asked. 

She felt herself Amelie’s equal—in some ways her 
superior. Amelie had never been to college, and Arline, the 
waitress, was in her senior year. It gave Arline a great 
sense of her own importance. She could not know, of 
course, the background of Amelie’s culture. It is doubtful 
if she would have appraised at their proper value the years 
with governesses and tutors. She was strong for coeduca- 
tion and felt that knowledge could be gained only in 
schools. Yet Amelie liked Arline. The girl was wholesome, 
self-reliant and ambitious. “‘I shall teach as soon as I am 
out of college. I’ve got to make something of myself.” 

Amelie was aware that she had never made anything of 
herself. She had been molded by old Martha and by her 
governess and by the nuns in the French convent. After 
that her mind had been absorbed by the domestic tragedies 
of her household. The atmosphere had always been emo- 
tionally tense. The people about her had played the game 
of life madly. There had been bridge madness and drink 
madness, the madness which makes other people’s wives 
and husbands more interesting than one’s own. 

There was madness, too, here on the mountain side. 
Amelie discovered that the first night she went with Ar- 
line. But this madness had to do with clean and romantic 
youth, with quick blood and moonlight, with the excite- 
ments of a wind that seemed to sweep one up from earth 
towards a golden sky. 
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Most of the boys wore corduroy, high boots, felt hats, 
wide brimmed and soft as velvet. They were a picturesque 
crowd—some of them rough in their manners. But all of 
them were lifted above the commonplace by the light of 
the fire and the magic of the night. 

There was one boy who gazed upon Amelie through the 
rosy effulgence of the leaping flames. Then he came over 
and threw himself down beside her, presenting a paper 
plate of heaped white kernels. 

‘Pretty slick pop corn,” he said. 

meisnuGeiot 

He gave her a fleeting glance. 

“T haven’t seen you here before.” 

“No; I came with Arline.” 

“Waiting at the hotel?” 

“No; I am one of the guests.” 

He seemed to withdraw slightly. 

“ Oh!” 

She was eager. 

“But Arline is my friend. I believe next year I’d like 
to—wait upon the table.’’ It was a new thought, but 
absolutely sincere. She felt that to be one of this striving, 
stimulating group would be to grasp at life’s realities. 
She made her statement more emphatic. “I’d love it.” 

He nodded. “‘ Well, they earn good money—tips and all.” 

She reached for more pop corn and his eyes were on her 
hands. 

“You haven’t ever worked much.” 

“How do you know?” 

“With those hands?” 

She liked his voice and the grace of his reclining figure. 
She liked the wind, the young moon and the waving 
branches of the pines. She spoke to him of the branches. 

“There’s something triumphant about them x 

“How do you mean?” 

“Oh, it seems as if the wind can sway them but could 
never break them, and their song rushes through the 
night.”’ 

He sat up and spoke with quick breath. 

“Where do you get such lovely thoughts?” 

(Continued on Page 46) 


i Her Imagination Took Hold of That Thought of Cherry Orchards. She Saw Them in the Spring, All Snowy Bloom, Dripping Their Red Fruit at Harvest Time 
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Motor Accidents 


IGURES supplied by the National Safety Council in- 
Bien. that more than twelve thousand persons were 
killed by motor vehiclesin the United States during the year 
1922. In other words, motor cars in this country, besides 
more or less seriously injuring possibly several hundred 
thousand persons, are now killing yearly one out of every 
nine thousand of the inhabitants in the United States. 
Putting it another way, about one out of every thousand 
of the estimated twelve million motor cars in this country 
is a death car, and the drivers of a large proportion of 
these cars are either guilty of homicide or themselves are 
the victims of some other driver. 

It is agreed by those best informed that this is not a 
situation inseparable from the almost universal use of the 
automobile. It is with the automobile driver, and not 
with the vehicle itself, that the country has to deal; and a 
survey of the efforts so far made to impress the driver with 
a sense of his responsibility to himself and to his fellow 
citizens sufficiently explains why he and his car today are 
killing two people for every one person killed by all the 
railroads of the country put together. 

In only fifteen out of the forty-eight states of the 
country are owners of automobiles who drive their own 
cars required to obtain drivers’ licenses; in only thirty- 
four states must chauffeurs or those operating cars for hire 
take out such licenses. Of those states which issue drivers’ 
licenses, five place no limit upon the age of the driver, while 
in other states the minimum age for a driver varies from 
fourteen to eighteen years. In only eleven states are 
physical and mental examinations of the candidate made 
and a demonstration of his skill as an operator demanded. 

All our states have passed laws prescribing in some de- 
gree what the driver of the car may or may not do upon 
the road, and practically all the states recognize that 
varying local conditions and circumstances of time or 
occasion enter so largely into the hazard that determina- 
tion of the rate of travel must be left largely to the judg- 
ment of the individual motor-car operator. Therefore 
state laws generally call for a “reasonable and proper”’ 
speed within a top range of from forty to twenty miles an 
hour, and in a few states provide for much reduced speed 
in built-up sections. These speed regulations, including 
certain limitations upon the character of the lights und 
warning signals which a car shall carry and how those 
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lights and signals shall be employed, together with special 
regulations applying to commercial vehicles, are the sum 
total of state legislation upon the subject. 

To secure respect for these state statutes and local 
regulations there is an array of fines, with here and there 
a light jail sentence in the dim background, and, as a 
penalty for repeated offenses, the possibility that the 
driver will be deprived of his license for a brief period. 

These penalties in the majority of cases are obviously 
inadequate. The average owner of a car is quite able to 
pay the usual fine without inconvenience. It may be he 
reckons such fines as part of the legitimate expense of oper- 
ating his car. At least the prospect of their imposition 
does not deter him from taking a chance on the road when- 
ever it seems to be called for by his convenience. There- 
fore they develop in him neither respect for the law nor 
decent regard for the comfort of others who use the high- 
way. Such an attitude of mind, on the contrary, en- 
courages carelessness in the operation of the car at all 
times, and to that carelessness are due many of our road 
accidents. 

Fines in the case of the temperamentally reckless driver 
and the driver who does not hesitate to operate a car when 
himself under the influence of liquor exercise even less 
restraint. All in all, except as penalties for minor infrac- 
tions of police or local regulations, fines of the proportions 
of those now imposed are worse than useless. 

For serious breaches of the law of the highway—and 
specifically for attempt to operate the car while the driver 
is intoxicated, for repeatedly exceeding the speed limit 
and for all forms of reckless driving—the driver should 
immediately be deprived of his license for not less than one 
year, even if an accident has not occurred. In cases where 
an accident has resulted from such breach of the law the 
driver should be made to serve a jail term proportionate 
to the gravity of his offense, and in every case this jail 
term should be of sufficient duration to make it of distinct 
disadvantage to his material interests as well as to his 
reputation. Nothing less than such jail sentences, im- 
posed promptly and served to their full term, is likely to 
produce results. 

For accidents which result in death the driver responsi- 
ble for the killing, if it be shown that he was reckless or 
under the influence of liquor or drugs, should be punished 
with all the severity that the law prescribes for other homi- 
cide cases in which criminal negligence has been proved. 
Public security from dangerous drivers of this stamp who 
already hold licenses to roam our roads may be brought 
about only by the straightforward process of their elimina- 
tion as drivers. They are to be classed either as congenital 
idiots or as governed by criminal instincts, and they 
should be put where their proclivities are likely to do the 
least harm. 

Action along this line, however, will not of itself aecom- 
plish all that is needed. Besides the reform of those who 
in an excess of high spirits already are engaged in killing 
or maiming themselves and others and in generally smash- 
ing up things to make a joy rider’s holiday, we have also 
got to arrange it so that a minimum of these unfit shall be 
let loose among us. Fortunately there is in this direction 
an opportunity to sterilize the evil in the situation at the 
root which does not exist in the case of those of incipient 
homicidal tendencies who employ other agencies than the 
automobile against the life and limb of peaceful citizens. 
The motor car may fairly be said to be a deadly weapon of 
which we must take account only when it is in the wrong 
hands. It should be our business to see that it gets into 
the right hands:and into no others, so far as that can be 
accomplished by measures of education and restraint. 

To insure this, a mental and physical examination 
should be made of every applicant for a motor-car license. 
Furthermore the applicant should be required to present 
such a certificate of character as will afford at least an 
indication of his sense of responsibility to others. He 
should also be required to show that he is thoroughly 
familiar with the rules of the road and with the traffic 
regulations in the territory in which his car is to be oper- 
ated. Finally, he should be made to show by a road trial 
that he has a satisfactory understanding of the operation 
of the car which he proposes to drive. The possession of 


‘an annual license, however, should entitle ij 


mal 


: 


the issue of a new annual license provided ¢ 
record for the twelvemonth past was clea 
breaches of the law. ; 

These are stringent requirements, and th 
ment obviously might call for some additional 
in the licensing bureaus of the states. The expe 
additional machinery, however, could readily be n' 
increase in the fee for the issue of the license, 
averages about two dollars. The proposed 1 
would also somewhat delay the issue of licenses a 
impose some trouble upon the applicant for 
This, however, represents certainly a small pric 
for the greater comfort and security which all use 
highways would enjoy. Furthermore such a pl 
be expected to reduce materially the considerab] 
loss to owners directly or indirectly through the 
of insurance premiums now resulting from 
vehicles, to say nothing of the reduction of that 
takes the form of costs and damages resulti ng 
suits for bodily injuries from accidents. 

The efforts made by automobile organizations se 
throughout the country, and their joint effort ase 
by the American Automobile Association, — 
something to standardize state requirements fi 
of drivers’ licenses, but so far they have not do 
to abate reckless driving. Public opinion at lay 
has contented itself with expressing its indign: 
time of a serious accident and with saying that 
should be done. 

It is time that there was a concerted moyen 
direction, and preferably it should find its ex 
uniform action by the states separately. If su 
but independent action by the states cann 
secured, then serious consideration should be g 
enactment of a Federal law on the subject. 
car today is actually a vehicle of interstate tr 
encouragement given to motor-car travel over si 
ary lines by reciprocal recognition of state lic 
increase such travel. Thé operation of the a 
therefore, if it is necessary to deal with it from Vi 
seems to be fairly open to Federal regulation, 
of licenses solely by the Federal Government : 
turn of a portion of the license fees so secured 
individually in proportion to the number of li 
determined by their places of residence. 


The Rejuvenated German 


ERMAN boats are rapidly reappearing 0 
G trade they plied before the war. For good: 
ships sailing under other flags shrink from ¢ 
with the new German merchant marine. The G 
expected to cut freight rates. This will 
improve a business none too prosperous noy 
German boats are supposed to be the last word 
freight vessels. In them are incorporated all th 
the war. They are built in the most economical § 
relations of cargo holds, boiler rooms and bunker §) 
presumed to correspond to the best practice. 1 
are designed for efficient loading and discha 
overhead is judged to be unusually low. Th 
built with very cheap labor, by workmen fe 
subsidized bread. The coal was partly paid 
government, freight rates to the building 
partly at government cost, the steel was rolle 
sidy. Insurance is secured at reduced rat 
are paid in a grossly depreciated currency. 1 
of the German vessels are fired with a patr 
unfurl the flag of their country in every por 
tonic fervor that once animated the Inperia 
permeates the spirit of the new merchant mar 
are available in profusion. There are new bi 
masters, high-grade crews. For the present sal 
seas is much better than working at home. 

The treaty of peace took from the Germal 
and left them in position to build new boats v 
Before the war it was German policy to $ 
merchant marine. With continuation of th 
German competition is much to be feared. 
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\D AUGUSTUS FLACK, former cabi- 
|. officer, diplomat, social light, political 
{dent and author, seated himself before 
dow in the Chevy Chase Country Club and made 
‘motions to an approaching waiter. The waiter, 
4 familiar with the meaning of the mysterious 
{nee disappeared through a near-by door. Where- 
j"lack stared meditatively at a large concourse of 
I cervice men and golfers who were approach- 
|; green with the President of the United States. 
hisn’t a great deal of consistency in this business 
sesident,”’ said Mr. Flack glumly. ‘‘When the 
_ out here to play golf a secret-service man 


jz with his party and keeps score; and whenever 


| players hooks a ball into the tall timbers and 
to hunt for it he finds another secret-service 
{g in the undergrowth and keeping an eye out 
}: assailants as well as for lost balls. 

iver the presidential party approaches another 
layers, they ask, urge and even implore the 
‘nd his party to play through them. The crusti- 
gst hard-boiled four-ball mateh on the links, 
narily won’t allow anybody to pass through 
Is he shoots his way through with a machine 
ap to one side with loud cries of ‘Go right ahead, 
sident!’ as soon as he comes in sight.” 


Rattling the President 


)' to being a congenital golf player that is utterly 
ible to take more than five shots on any hole 
alls down and breaks a leg, or unless his ball 
lath a ten-ton bowlder, I should think that be- 
sident of the United States on crowded golf links 
le most satisfying golf sensation in the world.” 
k fell silent as the President stooped over his 
ent through the delicate motions preliminary 


Ge 


e\Gn £0 
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By Kenneth IL. Roberts 


to a five-foot putt. The caddies and the members of the 
presidential party became living statues. The President 
putted and missed, whereat Mr. Flack sighed explosively, 
while the attitudes of the presidential party were expres- 
sive of regretful melancholy. 

“Tf the President,”’ continued Mr. Flack, ‘‘were obliged 
to play golf in the same manner that he is forced to carry 
on a great many of his presidential duties he would find 
himself much less pleasantly situated than is at present 
the case. Whenever he approached a four-ball match, the 
members of it, instead of treating him with sportsmanlike 
courtesy, would dance up and down and scream at the top 
of their lungs as soon as he or any of his friends started to 
make a shot. Whenever he was in the act of making a 
difficult and important putt a wildly enthusiastic player 
would rush in front of him, shouting: ‘Don’t watch him! 
Watch me! See how I hit the ball! He’s hitting it all 
wrong! I know how to hit it, and he doesn’t! Look! Look! 
Look! Wow! Wow! Wow!’ Whenever he addressed the 
ball on the tee, preparatory to slamming a long drive down 
the fairway, other players would throw divots at his ball 
and emit derisive shouts of ‘Fore!’ after the fashion of all 
muckers when observing golfers from a safe distance. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to point out that there 
would be about as much pleasure and satisfaction in such 
a game of golf as there would be in devoting an afternoon 
to playing tag with a bevy of rattlesnakes. 

“Such a procedure, however, would be the reduction of 
golf to a political basis; and that’s approximately what 
happens to the President when he is attempting to get the 
United States through the bunkers and sand traps of 
European propaganda, selfishness, stupidity and intrigue. 

“The distinguished senators who rise on the floor of the 
Senate and how! about the difficulty of getting information 


THIS SCHOOL, =| 
CLOSED BECAUSE |) 


FATHERS’ TAXES 


\) 


\\ 


on foreign affairs from the State Department, and 
then let out a series of wild whoops purporting to 
indicate a better course of action for the Govern- 
ment to follow than is now being followed by the President 
and his advisers, are in much the same offensive position 
as are golfers who fire off guns just behind the ear of an- 
other golfer who is about to execute a difficult shot. If the 
distinguished senators who make all the disturbance and 
figuratively rap the President’s knuckles whenever he 
makes a move or whenever he doesn’t make a move were 
thoroughly acquainted with European conditions, or if 
they made efforts to get-from the State Department all the 
information that they ought to have before laying out a 
foreign policy for anyone to follow, there might be some 
excuse for them.” 


The Senate Jippy 


oe NFORTUNATELY many of the senators responsible 

for the uproar are about as well informed on Euro- 
pean conditions as they are on the insect life of the upper 
Orinoco. They know one thing extremely well, of course. 
They know that they want to make aspeech. Some of them 
want to make a speech because their eyes are seeing the 
entrancing mirage of themselves wearing the key to the 
front door of the White House on their key rings in 1925; 
and they wish to call themselves to the attention of the 
beloved people, without whose approbation the mirage will 
never merge into reality. Others want to make a speech 
merely because they have a touch of the Senate jippy, which 
is a sort of disease whose germs lurk within the Senate 
Chamber and occasionally infect gentlemen who appear to 
be healthy in every other way. The chief symptom of the 
Senate jippy is the desire to make very long speeches on 
all sorts of subjects—especially on subjects concerning 
which the sufferer from the jippy knows next to nothing. 

(Continued on Page 150) 
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A Sensible Income 
Tax Form 


AME, unabridged. 
RA eee Shih be yok 
dress. Busi- 


ness, profession or graft. 
: Do you live in this 
country? After de- 


ducting your income tax, 
are you still glad you do? 

Did you pay any in- 
come tax last year? ; 
If so, what did you give up 
before, during and after 
Lent? Were you 
living with your wife and 
family on the last day of 
1922 or were you watching 
the old year out with some- 
body else? 

How many persons under 
18 are receiving their chief 
support from you, including 
hat-check brigands, news- 
boys, flower girls,ete.? .. . 
Have you still got your 
Liberty Bonds or did the 
installment houses get 
them? If you paid 
your coal dealer, butcher, 
grocer or janitor more than 
$1000 in 1922, apply for 
Forms 38, 6, 9, 12, 15, 20, 25, 
50, 57, 101 and other football signals. If you paid 
your coal dealer, butcher, grocer or janitor less than $1000, 
‘ please send confidential explanation and formula of how 
you got away with it. 

COMPUTATION OF TAXES. Net income plus your 
shirt size, divided by. the temperature of Norway, minus 
the number of pearls in the average oyster. If you 
have ever had a ride in a patrol wagon add the wheel base 
to your gross income and deduct the number of the patrol- 
man’s badge. If you have figured accurately so 
far you are a mathemagician. Just for that add 4 per cent 
surtax here. Now we're beginning to get some- 
where. Yes? : No? (Vote for one.) 

Income from business, profession or bootlegging. 

What kind of business is rotten with you? Do you 
believe in statistics? Do you believe in Santa 
Claus? Do you believe in Judge Gary’s optimistic 
interviews? If not, add $5000 fine and aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? Deduct postage stamps 
copped by your office force and expenditures for collect 
telegrams canceling orders. Do you read ’em and 
weep or do you require 
anionion 2...) 

TOTAL (Items 1861 to 
1865 inclusive, from 
North to South, deduct- 
ing 100 per cent Amer- 
icanism). . . . Item 
XXX should equal Item 
FOB, minus Arlington 
time signals from WGI, 
Newark. If not, 
why not? You 
now owe the Govern- 
ment one congressman’s 
salary, plus twenty cents 
a mile for going home to 
feed the mules. 

Are you satisfied so far? 

: So far, so good. 
Add 8 per cent surtax 
for equanimity (see 
page 147, Noah Web- 
ster). 

SCHEDULE F— Income 
from wages, bribes, com- 
missions, bonuses, di- 
rector’s fees, taxi tips, 
pensions, sure things, 
salaries, radishes, cu- 
cumbers, olives, toys, 
games, phonographs, 
watch your step, fifth 
floor, next stop. : 
Do not add, subtract, 
multiply, walk on the 
grass or open cutout 
here. 


ORAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 
Why Shouldn’t the Country Man Visiting the City Emulate the Manners of the City Man Visiting the Country? 


Ga 


07 ZA 
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“Step Inside th’ Car, Please! Lotsa Room Up Forward!’? 


SCHEDULE K—Net, gross, one, two, hop, skip, squads 
right, port arms, Form 1040, leaving on Track 28, inven- 
tory, liquidation, fiduciary, apothecary, rah, rah, rah, hold 
’em Yale. TOTAL, XXX minus 110 proof. s 
Deduct no chasers. 

SCHEDULE M—AII change. Leave no articles in the car. 

SCHEDULE Q—154 games. (For photograph of Judge 
Landis, turn to page 11,260.) 

SCHEDULE R—AIll trains on New Haven system, 40 
minutes late. (Deduct flag stations). 

Take your oath here pot more than five expletives). 

Signature. ; 
(Smelling salts. e 


(Chloroform on the side.) —Neal O’Hara. 


The Windham Thaw 


AGELLAN braved all seas that roll, 
Commander Peary found the pole, 
Leander swam the Hellespont, 
But I have tramped across Vermont 


Than those three wo 0, 
together ; 
And the bitterest we 
ever I saw 
Was what they calle 
ham thaw; 
And if you'd learn 
might be, 
Listen to me 
4 


The wind blows 
the north northea 
At sixty miles an 
least, , 
Bringing a sweep 
and hail, 2 
Freezing the milkin 
ing pail; if 
Great boughs crac 
hemlock grove; — 
Men sit close to th 
stove ; | 
The storm clo 8 
storm cloud lifts, 
Horses wallow ay 
drifts, 3 
The carter stamps 
toes, 
Icicles hang from 
man’s nose, . 
Every blast has” 
claw, 
The farm boy’s cheek is red and raw, ~ 
Towser cowers beneath the straw, : 
Never a rooster dares to craw, 
The snow whirls up in a williwaw 
For the devil is beating his mother-in-law- 
And that’s what they call a Windham th 
—Arthur 


The Magpie 
(A Study in Dramatic Criticism) 


SHIRLEY JONES IN THE MORNING BLADDE 


E HAVE never seen a finer play than 
Smythe’s rural tragedy, The Magpie, whicl; 

last night at the George T. Fishbein Theater. 
It is quite true that we said the same thing ] 
about Trial Marriage, and the week before about 
the Dardanelles; but we hereby revoke, cancel a 
all statements heretofore made, and assert that 1 
pie is the finest play that has yet appeared on the/ 
stage. 


tensity, super 
terization and 
dialogue. 
There are | 
in the play, pal 
the scene in ¥ 
Aaron Winte 
[Douglas Ri 
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o wonder it tastes so good! 


No wonder that every time you lift a spoonful of this 
fragrant soup to your lips you relish its delicious flavor! 
Think of the ruddiest and juiciest tomatoes you ever 
saw, the pick of the finest fields. This is the kind of 
fruit, sun-ripened on the vines and plucked at its very 
perfection, that makes Campbell’s Tomato Soup so 
tempting. All the pure tomato richness is in it. Every 

trace of skin, seed and core fibre is removed by fine 
| straining. Smooth golden butter is blended in the puree, 
| adding to its flavor and nourishment. Campbell’s 
| famous chefs give it the last fine touch by their delicate 
seasoning. A soup that, once tasted, your appetite does 
not forget! 
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CHAPTER XII 


has recently been committed the feelings of the 

individuals who go to make up that community 
must of necessity vary some- 
what. sharply according to 
the degree in which the per- 
sonal fortunes of each are 
affected by the outrage. Vivid 
in their own way as may be 
the emotions of one who sees 
a fellow citizen sandbagged 
in a quiet street, they differ in 
kind from those experienced 
by the victim himself. 

And so, though the theft 
of Lady Constance Keeble’s 
diamond necklace had stirred 
Blandings Castle to its 
depths, it had not affected 
all those present in quite the 
same way. It left the house 
party divided into two dis- 
tinct schools of thought—the 
one finding in the occurrence 
material for gloom and de- 
spondency, the other deriving 
from it nothing but joyful ex- 
citement. 

To this latter section be- 
longed those free young spirits 
who had chafed at the pros- 
pect of being herded into the 
drawing-room on the eventful 
night to listen to Psmith’s 
reading of Songs of Squalor. 
It made them tremble now to 
think of what they would have 
missed had Lady Constance’s 
vigilance relaxed sufficiently 
to enable them to execute the 
quiet sneak for the billiard 
room, of which even at the 
eleventh hour they had 
thought so wistfully. As far 
as the Reggies, Berties, 
Claudes and Archies at that 
moment enjoying Lord 
Emsworth’s hospitality were 
concerned, the thing was top- 
hole, priceless, and indisputa- 
bly what the doctor ordered. 
They spent a great deal of 
their time going from one 
country house to another, and 
as arule found the routine a 
little monotonous. A happen- 
ing like that of the previous 
night gave a splendid zip to 
rural life. And when they 
reflected that, right on top of 
this binge, there was coming 
the County Ball, it seemed to 
them that God was in his 
heaven and all right with the 
world. They stuck cigarettes in long holders and collected 
in groups, chattering like starlings. 

The gloomy brigade, those with hearts bowed down, 
listened to their effervescent babbling with wan distaste. 
These last were a small body numerically, but very select. 
Lady Constance might have been described as their head 
and patroness. Morning found her still in astate bordering 
on collapse. After breakfast, however, which she took in 
her room and which was sweetened by an interview with 
Mr. Joseph Keeble, her husband, she brightened con- 
siderably. Mr. Keeble, thought Lady Constance, behaved 
magnificently. She had always loved him dearly; but 
never so much as when, abstaining from the slightest 
reproach of her obstinacy in refusing to allow the jewels to 
be placed in the bank, he spaciously informed her that he 
would buy her another necklace, just as good and costing 
every penny as much as the old one. 

It was at this point that Lady Constance almost seceded 
from the ranks of gloom. She kissed Mr. Keeble grate- 
fully and attacked with something approaching animation 
the boiled egg at which she had been pecking when he 
came in. 

But a few minutes later the average of despair was re- 
stored by the enrollment of Mr. Keeble in the ranks of the 
despondent. He had gladsomely assumed overnight that 
one of his agents, either Eve or Freddie, had been respon- 
sible for the disappearance of the necklace. The fact that 
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“I Was Dreadfully Frightened,’ Said Miss Peavey. 
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Freddie, interviewed by stealth in his room, gapingly dis- 
claimed any share in the matter had not damped him. 
He had never expected results from Freddie. But when, 
after leaving Lady Constance, he encountered Eve and 
was given a short outline of history, beginning with her 
acquisition of the necklace and ending—like a modern 
novel—on the somber note of her finding the flowerpot 
gone, he, too, sat him down and mourned as deeply as 
anyone. 

Passing with a brief mention over Freddie, whose 
morose bearing was the subject of considerable comment 
among the younger set; over Lord Emsworth, who woke 
at twelve o’clock disgusted to find that he had missed 
several hours among his beloved flower beds; and over the 
Efficient Baxter, who was roused from sleep at 12:15 by 
Thomas the footman knocking on his door in order to 
hand him a note from his employer inclosing a check and 
dispensing with his services; we come to Miss Peavey. 

At twenty minutes past eleven on this morning when so 
much was happening to so many people, Miss Peavey stood 
in the Yew Alley gazing belligerently at the stemless mush- 
room finial of a tree about halfway between the entrance 
and the point where the alley merged into the west wood. 
She appeared to be soliloquizing. For, though words were 
proceeding from her with considerable rapidity, there 
seemed to be no one in sight to whom they were being 
addressed. Only an exceptionally keen observer would 


PRESTON 


She Turned to Eve With a Delicate Shiver 


have noted a slight significant quivering amo, 
tree’s tightly woven branches. : 

“You poor bone-headed fish,” the poe 
saying with that strained tenseness which ; 
from the churning yy 
generous and emotion 
ture, “isn’t there an 
in this world you can d 
out tumbling over yo 
and making a megs of j} 
I ask of you is to stroll] 
under a window and p 
a few jewels, and no 
come and tell me —— 

“But, Liz!” said th 
plaintively. 

“T do all the diffieu) 
of the job. All that the 
left for you to hand] 
something a child of 
could have done on ij 
And now : 

“But, Liz! I’m tellii 
I couldn’t find the st 
was down there all rig} 
I couldn’t find it!” | 

“You couldn’t fin 
Miss Peavey pawed res 
at the soft turf withas 
shoe. ‘‘You’re the s 
dumb Isaac that couldr’ 
a bass drum in a cl 


booth. You didn’t loo 

““T did look! Hon 
did ! ” 

“Well, the stuff was 
I threw it down the m 
the lights went out.” 

“Somebody must ha 
there first and swiped | 

“Who could have go 
first? Everybody was} 
the room where I was. | 
Am I sure? Am I> 
The poetess’ voice trai 
She was staring downt 
Alley at a couple who hi 
entered. Shehissedaw 
in asharp undertone. “) 
Cheese it, Ed! There's 
one coming.” 

The two intruders w 
caused Miss Peavey 1 
pend her remarks to he! 
lieutenant were of oj) 
sexes—a tall girl with fi) 
and a taller young mal 
proachably clad in whiif 
nels who beamed dowrt 
companion through a} 
eyeglass. Miss Peavey 
at them searchinglyas th 
proached. A sudden tl 
had come to her at th} 
of them. Mistrusting ]! 
as she had done ever since Mr. Cootes had unmaski. 
for the impostor that he was, the fact that they v! 
often together had led her to extend her suspicion tl 
It might, of course, be nothing but a casual friet 
begun here at the castle; but Miss Peavey had alwis 
that Eve would bear watching. And now, seeing) 
together again this morning, it had suddenly come 
that she did not recall having observed Eve amo} 
gathering in the drawing-room last night. True, the 
been many people present; but Eve’s appearance wal 
ing, and she was sure that she would have noticec! 
she had been there. And if she had not been ther! 
should she not have been on the terrace? Somebo! 
been on the terrace last night, that was certain. - 
her censorious attitude in their recent conversatior 
Peavey had not really in her heart believed that 
dumb-bell like Eddie Cootes would not have found th 
lace if it had been lying under the window on his 4 

“Oh, good morning,” she cooed. ‘I’m feeling s( 
about this terrible affair. Aren’t you, Miss Halliday 

“Yes,” said Eve, and she had never said a more t) 
word. 4 

Psmith, for his part, was in more debonair and ¢! 
mood eyen than was his wont. He had exami 
position of affairs and found life good. He was P 
larly pleased with the fact that he had persuaded . 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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stroll with him this morning and inspect his cottage in 
the woods. Buoyant as was his temperament, he had been 
half afraid that last night’s interview on the terrace might 
have had disastrous effects on their intimacy. He was 
now feeling full of kindliness and good will towards all 
mankind—even Miss Peavey—and he bestowed on the 
poetess a dazzling smile. 

““We must always,’”’ he said, “endeavor to look on the 
bright side. It was a pity, no doubt, that my reading last 
night had to be stopped at a cost of about twenty thousand 
pounds to the Keeble coffers; but let us not forget that but 
for that timely interruption I should have gone on for 
about another hour. I am like that. My friends have fre- 
quently told me that when once I start talking it requires 
something in the nature of a cataclysm to stop me. But, 
of course, there are drawbacks to everything, and last 
night’s rannygazoo perhaps shook your nervous system to 
an extent greater than we at first realized.” 

“T was dreadfully 
frightened,’’ said Miss 
Peavey. She turned to 
Evewith adelicate shiver. 
““Weren’t you, Miss Hal- 
liday?”’ 


““T wasn’t there,” said 
Eve absently. 

“Miss Halliday,” ex- 
plained Psmith, ‘‘has 


had, the last few days, 
some little experience of 
myself as orator, and with 
her usual good sense de- 
cided not to go out of her 
way to get more of me 
than was absolutely nec- 
essary. I was perhaps a 
trifle wounded at the mo- 
ment, but on thinking it 
over came to the conclu- 
sion that she was perfectly 
justified in her attitude. 
I endeavor always in my 
conversation to instruct, 
elevate and entertain, but 
there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a purist might 
consider enough of my 
chit-chat to be sufficient. 
Such, at any rate, was 
Miss Halliday’s view, and 
I honor her for it. But 
here I am rambling on 
again just when I can see 
that you wish to be alone. 
We will leave you, there- 
fore, to muse. No doubt 
we have been interrupt- 
ing a train of thought 
which would have re- 
sulted but for my arrival 
in arondel or a ballade or 
some other poetic mor- 
ceau. Come, Miss Hal- 
liday. A weird and repel- 
lent female,” he said to 
Eve as they drew out of 
hearing, ‘‘created for 
some purpose which I can- 
not fathom. Everything in this world, I like to think, is 
placed there for some useful end; but why the authorities 
unleashed Miss Peavey on us is beyond me. It is not too 
much to say that she gives me a pain in the gizzard.” 

Miss Peavey, unaware of these harsh views, had watched 
them out of sight; and now she turned excitedly to the 
tree which sheltered her ally. 

“ce Ed ! 9? 

“‘Hello!’’ replied the muffled voice of Mr. Cootes. 

“Did you hear?” 

ce No.” 

“Oh, my heavens!’’ cried his overwrought partner. 
“‘He’s gone deaf now! That girl—you didn’t hear what she 
was saying? She said that she wasn’t in the drawing-room 
when those lights went out. Ed, she was down below on 
the terrace; that’s where she was, picking up the stuff. 
And if it isn’t hidden somewheres in that McTodd guy’s 
shack down there in the woods Il eat my Sunday rubbers.” 

Eve, with Psmith prattling amiably at her side, pursued 
her way through the wood. She was wondering why she 
had come. She ought, she felt, to have been very cold and 
distant to this young man after what had occurred between 
them last night. But somehow it was difficult to be cold 
and distant with Psmith. He cheered her stricken soul. 
By the time they reached the little clearing and came in 
sight of the squat, shedlike building with its funny windows 
and stained door, her spirits, always mercurial, had risen 
to a point where she found herself almost able to forget her 
troubles. 


“What a horrible-looking place!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What- 
ever did you want it for?” 

“Purely as a nook,” said Psmith, taking out his key. 
“You know how the man of sensibility and refinement 
needs a nook. In this rushing age it is imperative that the 
thinker shall have a place, however humble, where he can 
be alone.” 

“But you aren’t a thinker.” 

“You wrong me. For the last few days I have been 
doing some extremely brisk thinking, and the strain has 
taken its toll. The fierce whirl of life at Blandings is wear- 
ing me away. There are dark circles under my eyes and I 
see floating spots.’”’ He opened the door. ‘Well, here we 
are. Will you pop in for a moment?”’ 

Eve went in. The single sitting room of the cottage 
certainly bore out the promise of the exterior. It con- 
tained a table with a red cloth, a chair, three stuffed birds 
in a glass case on the wall, and a small horsehair sofa. 
A depressing musty scent pervaded the place, as if a cheese 


“‘This,’’ Said Psmith to Eve, ‘‘is Comrade Cootes, of Whom You Have Heard So Much” 


had recently died there in painful circumstances. Eve 
gave a little shiver of distaste. 

“‘T understand your silent criticism,’’ said Psmith. ‘‘ You 
are saying to yourself that plain living and high thinking 
is evidently the ideal of the gamekeepers on the Blandings 
estate. They are strong, rugged men who care little for the 
refinements of interior decoration. But shall we blame 
them? If I had to spend most of the day and night chivvy- 
ing poachers and keeping an eye on the local rabbits I 
imagine that in my off hours practically anything with a 
roof would satisfy me. It was in the hope that you might 
be able to offer some hints and suggestions for small 
improvements here and there that I invited you to inspect 
my little place. There is no doubt that it wants doing up 
a bit by a woman’s gentle hand. Will you give out afew 
ideas? The wall paper is, I fear, a fixture; but in every 
other direction consider yourself untrammeled.”’ 

Eve looked about her. 

“Well,” she began dubiously, “I don’t think 

She stopped abruptly, tingling all over. A second glance 
had shown her something which her first careless inspec- 
tion had overlooked. Half hidden by a ragged curtain, 
there stood on the window sill a large flowerpot containing 
a geranium, and across the surface of the flowerpot was a 
broad splash of white paint. 

“You were saying’’—said Psmith courteously. 

Eve did not reply, She hardly heard him. Her mind 
was in a confused whirl. A monstrous suspicion was 
forming itself in her brain. 


March 


“You are admiring the shrub?”’ said Psmith, 
it lying about up at the castle this morning andy 
I thought it would add a touch of color to the nl 

Eve, looking at him keenly as his gaze ghift 
flowerpot, told herself that her suspicion had he 
Surely this blandness could not be a cloak for gy 

“Where did you find it?” 

“By one of the windows in the hall, more or Je 
its sweetness. I am bound to say I am a little dis 
in the thing. I had a sort of idea it would ty 
homestead into a floral bower, but it doesn’t gee 

“Tt’s a beautiful geranium.” 

“There,” said Psmith, “I cannot agree wit} 
seems to me to have the glanders or something, 

“Tt only wants watering.” 

“And unfortunately this cozy little place a 
possess no water supply. I take it that the late 
when in residence used to trudge to the back qd 
castle and fetch what he needed in a bucket. [Tf 
bund plant fan 
am going to ; 
time racing toa 
refreshments, j 
mistaken. To 
goes into the di 

Eve shut her 
was awed by ; 
having arrived 
preme moment 
the sensations 
bler who ris 


trol it, shool 
better give | 
take care o 
what lw 


” 


fashion; for 
known that th 
surer sign of th 
of the divine | 
love,” he ex 
“than this will 
receive present 
hands of the 
make progress 
progress.” — 

“You don’td 
of the kind,” 
rather heatedly 

Her eyes wert 
and her heart s: 
her. In the re 
feeling which he 
her on finding 
cions unfounde 
aware of a wal 
liness towards t 
young man. 

“Pardon me,” said Psmith firmly. “I am q 
established authority—Auntie Belle, of Home ( 

“T must be going,’ said Eve. She took the 
and hugged it to her. ‘I’ve got work to do.” 

“Work, work, always work!’ sighed Psmii 
curse of the age. Well, I will escort you back to} 

“No, you won’t,” said Eve. “I mean, than 
your polite offer; but I want to be alone.” 

“Alone?” Psmith looked at her, astonished 
you have the chance of being with me? This is 
attitude.” 

‘“‘Good-by,” said Eve. “Thank you for beit 
pitable and lavish. I’ll try to find some cus 
muslin and stuff to brighten up this place.” 

“Your presence does that adequately,” sai 
accompanying her to the door. ‘“‘By the way, re 
the subject we were discussing last night, I forg’ 
tion, when asking you to marry me, that I ca 
tricks.” 

“Really?” 

“And also a passable imitation of a cat call 
young. Has this no weight with you? i 
things come in very handy in the long winter evé 

“But I shan’t be there when you are imitati 
the long winter evenings.” 

“T think you are wrong. As I visualize my lit 
I can see you there very clearly, sitting befor 
Your maid has put you into something loose. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
the flickering flames reflects itself in your lovely eyes. You 
are pleasantly tired after an afternoon’s shopping, but not 
so tired as to be unable to select a card—any card—from 
the pack which I offer.” 
““Good-by,”’ said Eve. - 
“Tf it must be so, good-by—for the present. I shall see 


you anon?”’ 
“T expect so.” 
“Good! I shall count the minutes.” 


Eve walked rapidly away. As she snuggled the flower- 
pot under her arm she was feeling like a child about to open 
its Christmas stocking. Before she had gone far a shout 
stopped her, and she perceived Psmith galloping grace- 
fully in her wake. 

“Can you spare me a moment?” said Psmith. 

“Certainly.” 

“T should have added that I can also recite Gunga Din. 
Will you think that over?” 

“Ti wales 

“Thank you,” said Psmith. “Thank you. I have a 
feeling that it may just turn the scale.” 

He raised his hat ambassadorially and galloped away 
again. 

Eve found herself unable to wait any longer. Psmith 
was out of sight now, and the wood was very still and 
empty. Birds twittered in the branches and the sun made 
little pools of gold upon the ground. She cast a swift glance 
about her and crouched down in the shelter of a tree. 

The birds stopped singing. The sun no longer shone. 
The wood had become cold and sinister. For Eve, with a 
heart of lead, was staring blankly at a little pile of mold at 
her feet; mold which she had sifted again and again in a 
frenzied, fruitless effort 
to find a necklace which 
was not there. 

The empty flowerpot 
seemed to leer up at her 
in mockery. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LANDINGS CAS- 

TLE was astir from 
roof to hall. Lights 
blazed, voices shouted, 
bells rang. All over the 
huge building there pre- 
vailed a vast activity like 
that of a barracks on the 
eve of the regiment’s de- 
parture for abroad. Din- 
ner was over and the 
expeditionary force was 
making its final prepara- 
tions before starting off in 
many motor cars for the 
County Ball at Shifley. 
In the bedrooms on every 
floor Reggies, doubtful 
at the last moment about 
their white ties, were 
feverishly arranging new 
ones; Berties brushed 
their already glistening 
hair; and Claudes shouted 
to Archies along the pas- 
sages insulting inquiries 
as to whether they had 
been sneaking their hand- 
kerchiefs. Valets 
skimmed like swallows 
up and down corridors, 
maids fluttered in and out 
of rooms in aid of Beauty 
in distress. The noise pen- 
etrated into every nook 
and corner of the house. 
It vexed the Efficient 
Baxter, going through his 
papers in the library pre- 
paratory to leaving 
Blandings on the morrow 
forever. It disturbed 
Lord Emsworth, who, 
stoutly declining to go 
within ten miles of the 
County Ball, had retired 
to his room with a book 
on herbaceous borders. 
It troubled the peace of 
Beach the butler, refresh- 
ing himself after his ac- 
tivities with a glass of 
sound port in the house- 
keeper’sroom. The only 
person in the place who 
paid no attention to it 
was Eve Halliday. 
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Eve was too furious to pay attention to anything but her 
deleterious thoughts. As she walked on the terrace, to 
which she had fled in quest of solitude, her teeth were set 
and her blue eyes glowed belligerently. As Miss Peavey 
would have put it in one of her colloquial moods, she was 
mad clear through. For Eve was a girl of spirit, and there 
is nothing your girl of spirit so keenly resents as being 
made a fool of, whether it be by fate or by a fellow human 
creature. Eve was in the uncomfortable position of having 
had this indignity put upon her by both. But though as 
far as fate was concerned she merely smoldered rebelliously, 
her animosity towards Psmith was vivid in the extreme. 

A hot wave of humiliation made her writhe as she remem- 
bered the infantile guilelessness with which she had accepted 
the preposterous story he had told her in explanation of 
his presence at Blandings in another man’s name. He had 
been playing with her all the time, fooling her; and, most 
unforgivable crime of all, he had dared to pretend that he 
was fond of her, and—Eve’s face burned again—to make 
her—almost—fond of him. How he must have laughed! 

Well, she was not beaten yet. Her chin went up and she 
began to walk quicker. He was clever, but she would be 
cleverer. The game was not over —— 

“Hullo!” 

A white waistcoat was gleaming at her side. Polished 
shoes shuffled on the turf. Light hair, brushed and bril- 
liantined, shone in the light of the stars. The Hon. Freddie 
Threepwood was in her midst. 

“Well, Freddie?”’ said Eve resignedly. 

“‘T say,”’ said Freddie in a voice in which self-pity fought 
with commiseration for her, ‘‘beastly shame you aren’t 
coming to the hop.” 

“T don’t mind.” 


Swift Glance About Her and Crouched Down in the Shelter of a Tree 


Mar 


“But I do, dash it! The thing won’t be an 
out you. A bally washout. And I’ve been try 
new steps with the phonograph.” : 

“Well, there will be plenty of other girls the 
step on.” 

“‘T don’t want other girls, dash them! I 

“That’s very nice of you,” said Eve. T 
lence of her manner had softened. She remin 
she had so often been obliged to remind herse' 
Freddie meant well. ‘‘But it can’t be helped. _ 
employe here, not a guest. I’m not invited.” 

“T know,” said Freddie, “and that’s wh 
dashed sickening. It’s like that picture I g 
Modern Cinderella. Only there the girl nipp 
dance—disguised, you know—and had a y 
time. I wish life was a bit more like the movies 

‘Well, it was enough like the movies last 1 
oh!” 

Eve stopped. Her heart gave a sudden jum 
the presence of Freddie was so inextricably a 
her mind with limp proposals of marriage # 
completely forgotten that there was another 
dashing side to his nature, that side which Mr. ] 
revealed to her at their meeting in Market ] 
the previous afternoon. She looked at him 

“Anything up?” said Freddie. 

Eve took him excitedly by the sleeve and 
farther away from the house. Not that there 
to do so, for the bustle within continued un; 

“‘Freddie,’’ she whispered, “listen! I 
yesterday after Thad left you and he told me 
you and hehad planned to steal Lady Constan: 

“Good Lord!” cried the Hon. Freddie Three 

“And l’yeg 
said Eve. 
She had, and 
which had 
- instant con 
til now, th 
tilted her ( 


beaten, a 
aging voice 
to her all 


it?” Freddie wa 
ing pallidly. 

He had nevi 
very high opini 
Uncle Joseph’sr 
but he had sup 
capable of keepi 
like that to hin 
was, indeed, th 
Mr. Keeble 2 
identical i hs 
Mr. Keeb 
moments of hi 
with Eve in 
Blandings, ha 
of him; and th 


tions brought 1 


necklace. 

“Told you | 
it?” he bleated,' 
Mr. Keeble, m¢ 
brow. 

“Tt’s all righ 
Eve impatient 
quite all right. ? 
me to steal the! 
too.” 
“cc You?” said! 
gaping. | 


eet and odorless as 


ibrite cleanses with double action” 
1-It cleans and scours 
2-It sweetens and purifies 


ens the world over have common difficulties. 


"re is the problem of the fish skillet, the bread box, the 
* crock. In spite of soap and boiling water, musty 
and strong flavors stubbornly cling. 


at is needed is a sweetening, purifying agent that will 
jally remove every trace of stale, unpleasant odor. 


W a way has been perfected that, in one process, cleans 
‘cours and in addition sweetens and purifies—with 


rite, the double action cleanser. 


brite cuts the dirt and scours off stains, just as every 
‘cleansing powder does. But it goes much further in the 
sing process, for it has a double action. Sunbrite has, in 
mposition, an element that sweetens and purifies also. 


t coarse enough to scratch, Sunbrite yet has enough 
ive to scour thoroughly. Free from harsh chemicals, it 
aot roughen or redden the hands. 


2 great production facilities of Swift & Company make 
isible to price Sunbrite very low—lower by a.third than 
are often asked to pay. And a United Profit Sharing 
i‘. is attached to every can. 

ynbrite, the double action cleanser—for all ordinary 
‘ing and in addition, for sweetening and purifying every 
fse it touches. Put it to the ‘‘odor test’’—prove its 
{ening power on your “‘fish pans,” your “‘onion knife.” 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
.cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 
onion flavor is still there. A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 


l as spotlessly clean! 
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One of the most stubborn 
odors is that of fish, which 
clings in spite of soap and 
boiling water. Scour out the 
fish skillet with Sunbrite and 
it will be as sweet and odor- 
Jess as when new—surely a 
severe test for a cleanser! 
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the moment of writing two neighbors who 

cannot agree—the League of Nations and 
the Lausanne Conference. Remote as both may appear 
from Washington, yet separately and by contrast they 
have to do with that which chiefly concerns Americans 
who are possessed of a public mind—the future of the 
United States in relation to other nations. The present 
juxtaposition of the two cities of Geneva and Lausanne 
holds a meaning that may not be missed. Many persons 
have gone askew in their thinking because they have heard 
only one of these two divergent tales. Already a move- 
ment has been formally launched in the United States, 
in preparation for the 1924 presidential election, to con- 
vince the voters that the Geneva story alone is worthy to 
be poured into American ears. 

It would be simple, and the veriest journalistic drudg- 
ery, to recount the size and appearance of the sickly gray- 
green ex-hotel that now is the Palace of Nations at Geneva; 
to tell the tale of the scores of labeled rooms through which 
the visitor is piloted; to visit a fair proportion of the more 
than three hundred salaried workers, with a mention of 
their spheres and functions; to describe the American- 
style library and the stacks of documents and the office 
system; and to rehearse, along with sundry sanctimonious 
sneers at the United States in which the assorted secre- 
tariat indulge, the roll of League achievements up to date, 
beginning, perhaps, with its most microscopic adversary, 
the germ of the sleeping sickness, and ending with its su- 
preme achievement, the bolstering up of Austria for at 
least a brief prolongation of life. 

This old Geneva hotel, which looks the part of a hostelry 
rather than of an administration building, really is a pal- 
ace of beautiful dreams. Turn one’s back on the bilious 
gray-green structure itself, and, looking out upon the lake, 
muse upon what this Palace of Nations really symbolizes, 
and it becomes impressive. Idealists the world around 
have long envisaged it. Its foundations were laid in the 
inextinguishable hope that some day men everywhere 
would dwell together as brothers, in good will and common 
service. Through the fog of battle in the World War count- 
less brave soldiers saw this parliament of man as a com- 
pensation for their own services and sufferings. America, 
at the time of the Armistice, acclaimed it as the great goal 
and reward of the travail of nations. The idealistic concep- 
tion of asincere and unperverted League of Nations gripped 
the imagination of the masses of mankind the world 
around. This palace of peace was to be the altar upon 
which all armies everywhere would lay down their weapons 
of offensive warfare, in devotion to a noble conception of 
the brotherhood of man. 

So much for the ideal. The master realists, however, who 
control the affairs of Europe willed it otherwise. They 
have turned the League into a structure that suggests 
thoughts of the Biblical tower of Babel and its fate. In all 
the major matters that determine the peace of the world 
they have disdained the League. If actions speak louder 
than words, then it is beyond all misunderstanding that 
Great Britain, France and Italy have relegated the League 
to a secondary place, where it may beguile itself with inci- 
dental matters, and these only at the pleasure of the Big 
Three. Some day the situation may be otherwise—I think 
it will be. At present the story of Geneva is a story of 
machinery without power for its vast primary task. 


Piette momen little Switzerland contains at 


Diplomatic Interplay 


ARTHER up the shores of the lovely Lake Leman there 

was an entirely different story at Lausanne, and the pens 
of some dozens of newspaper correspondents were at work 
upon it for many weeks. This Conference, which met frag- 
mentarily in an old-new chateau by the water’s edge, at the 
foot of the funicular railway that leads up to the city of 
Lausanne proper, was a real assignment for the best of 
journalists. Here the ancient issue between the East and 
the West, including the peace of the whole world, was up 
for acrimonious discussion. Orient and Occident were 
belligerently vis-d-vis, with the Orient wearing a victor’s 
trophies, though the Occident puts on the victor’s airs. 

Old-fashioned diplomacy has been as busy as a bee in 
harvesttime, playing what Kim has taught us to call the 
great game. Intrigue, bluff, double dealing; combined 
political and commercial interests, propaganda, suppres- 
sion of facts; discussions outside of the Conference meant 
to nullify the purposes of the Conference itself—all with 
the usual sugar-coating of diplomatic dinners and dances. 
As a dog fight attracts more onlookers than a prayer 
meeting, so Lausanne has been far better copy than 
Geneva. 

My tale is of neither alone, but rather of both together. 
The contrast between the two is a theme that holds much 
meat for America’s chewing. Within these few miles of 
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lake shore has been represented the greatest of all issues 
now before the United States. From my present perspec- 
tive it may possibly be set forth with some clearness. 
This issue is the nature of the relationship America should 
and will sustain toward the other nations of the world. 
Most concretely, it is expressed in the question whether the 
League of Nations, as now constituted, is the proper 
medium through which the United States should function 
in international relationships. In a close-up view, is the 
League an agency that holds out hope of world peace and 
world codperation? All America has moved into Missouri 
in order to consider this matter. In New England lingo, 
we want to know. This is information for the big crowd of 
us. Professional publicists and academic altruists and par- 
tisan politicians have long had their day in this field; now 
the plain, ordinary citizen, who wants his country to do 
what is right, knows that he must examine the whole mat- 
ter anew within forthcoming months. Hackneyed as is the 
topic, there is fresh light reflected upon it as one stands 
below Lake Leman’s snow-clad mountains and views both 
Geneva and Lausanne. 


Absence of the Peace Spirit 


MERICA wants the facts; the facts in fullness and pro- 
portion. Whether facts square with prejudices and pre- 
dilections or not, it is the facts and the principles that we 
sincerely seek. And the first big fact that an investigator 
discovers in Switzerland is that the Lausanne Conference 
was in its ideals a million miles removed from what is rep- 
resented by the actual League of Nations outfit, which is but 
an hour’s journey, geographically, down the lake. Ruth- 
less selfishness, of the kind that wrecked the Paris peace 
and characterized the Congresses of Berlin and Vienna, 
and a hundred other meetings of diplomats throughout the 
preceding centuries, held sway in Lausanne. Each nation 
was out for its own advantage. The note of peace and 
humanitarianism was seldom sounded at all, and then 
most perfunctorily. With characteristic directness, Mus- 
solini is said to have remarked, when he arrived in 
Lausanne: 

“T have come down to see what Italy is going to get 
out of this.”’ 

Reduced to simplest terms, the Lausanne Conference 
was ostensibly a meeting to conclude peace between the 
Turks and the Greeks. Actually, it became a field for the 
playing of the great game. It might as well have been on 
the planet Mars, so far as any proximity to the spirit that 
the League of Nations Palace represents is concerned. 

There was so little of the genius of the League of Nations 
there that none of the three nations could rely upon the 
others. France, which holds 70 per cent of the Ottoman 
debt, was in vocal accord with Great Britain; but every- 
body engaged in the Conference knew that Poincaré had 
served an ultimatum upon his delegates:, ‘Not a single 
sou or a single soldier for this Turkish business.”” Lord 
Curzon bluffed bravely, but without the cards. The pistol 
that he brandished so melodramatically was not loaded. 
The Turks will win substantially what they claimed at the 
outset, simply for the same reason that they won Con- 
stantinople in 1453—they have the men and the guns. 
In Turkey, since the Armistice, the Allies, who are directly 
and undeniably responsible for the Near Eastern crisis, 
have carried on as if a League of Nations had never been 
heard of; now they have been defeated and humiliated by 
a power that likewise takes no account of the League. 
Turkey is getting a large part of what she wants—and it 
will take years for the world public to realize how vast and 
far-reaching and ominous are the successes of Turkey— 
by the methods used by her great ancestor, Osman. De- 
spite the modern setting of the Lausanne Conference, it 
all represented reversion. 

The charming hotel where the Americans, the British 
and the Italians, and an assorted retinue of little peoples 
who snuggle under the lion’s shadow, worked and played 
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on a government expense account 
habitation for cynics. Equally se 
that sheltered the Japanese, the Fr 
Turks, along with the protégés of the two ], 
evening the delegates and their ladies danced 
and the steps were modern, though Young Am 
them ten years behind the times. But the 
that other ball at Brussels on the night b 
Doubtless some of these magnificent jewels 
looms, sparkled there and in the ballrooms 
Vienna half a century ago. Methods and 1 
not greatly changed—nor objectives, either. 
hundred years. European diplomacy is run 
historic form, even as it did at Paris. The] 
tions idea seems merely a crust of bread th 
contented crowd outside the palace window 
An unofficial American observer at Lausa 
other one of more than a dozen futile confers 
Armistice, would like to go home and gather 
frank conference the neighbors who trust 
something like this, as the most important m 
can bear to his countrymen, after a study 
diplomacy in action: 
“T can’t say that the kingdom is coming s 
I can see. It looks to me as if these professior 
have not forgotten anything and have not 
thing. The war apparently passed them b 
They used to pat America on the head for o 
and our war aims; but what they really app 
our men and money. Even these they forgot 
possible after the fighting was over. They a 
emasculation, our President’s idea of a Leagu 
but they have not the faintest intention tha 
shall reside anywhere except in the great po 
program has scarcely been altered by the war 
they are quarreling continuously among t 
most un-Leaguelike fashion. They still pursu 
by the old methods and in the old spirit. The 
changes in the world’s way of thinking ha 
inconvenienced them, it is true; but the diplo 
carrying on about as they did a hundred years} 


A Message to the Home Folks 


‘‘ALL this means just one thing for America, 
truth we must get a firm hold. No League 
spirit is apparent in the big European nations. F 
purposes, and primarily to please their rich an 
neighbor across the Atlantic, they went into thi 
and then went about their old business in the oli 
saw at the Washington Conference how, despite! 
noblest efforts, Britain, France and Italy were! 
squabbles, tooth and nail, within the very w 
conference hall. Geneva, Cannes, London, Par 
were diplomatic battles of shrewd selfishness, ¥ 
moderating atmosphere of Washington. Has 
any League of Nations spirit at Constantinop 
Ruhr? Over Russia? In Lausanne? In a nutsh 
possesses the machinery of the League of N 
its spirit; America possesses the League of h 
without its machinery. Until Europe seeks 
is futile for America to acquire the machine 
ment certainly gives perspective. To look at 
this distance makes many things plainer. I 
at moments, lest the well-meaning but uni 
mentalists should be able to persuade the | 

jettison its most precious possession. 
“No, my neighbors, America will have to’ 
politicians who at present control Europe sht 
the new spirit of good will and peace an 
human welfare before we harness up with them} 
Old Book has two texts that contain my § 
two walk together except they be agreed? 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life!’ 
be more of a real spirit of international con 
will among the European governments bef 

any possibility of an effective League of 
So an observer back from Lausanne mi 
home folks, in an effort to make clear th 
effective world council or congress or co 
program of permanent peace is a vain hope 
powers change their minds and their met 
they are compelled to understand this—if 
make them understand it at all—the nea 
genuine international codperation in pur 
peace and human welfare. The preachers 
breed of politicians and other national | 
with the task of conveying across the Atl 
that America will not be satisfied with 
powerless programs and mere machinery; 
country insists upon an honest fulfillment 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Always Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and 
that is Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by 
the Gold Seal shown above. This Gold Seal 
(printed in dark green on a gold background) 
protects you against imitation floor-cover- 
ings, and gives you the protection of our 
money- back guarantee. It is pasted on the 
face of every genuine Go/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. Look for it! 


“Jack, think how long we’ve had this 
rug! And it’s as bright and new-looking 
as the day we bought it!”’ 


There’s good reason why modern housekeepers every- 
where are replacing their dust-collecting woven floor- 
coverings with sanitary Go/d-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. 
These popular rugs add beauty and artistic charm to the 
home! They give service that lasts for years! And their 
low price puts them within everyone’s means! 


zon the floor 
ifern No. 32/. 
12 ft. size costs only $16.20 


Waterproof—Sanitary—Easily Cleaned 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are made all in one 
piece on a staunch, waterproof base. And they’re so easy 
to clean. A few strokes with a damp mop make them 
spotless in almost no time at all. Moreover, they lie flat 
without fastening, with never a turned-up edge or corner. 


Patterns are charming! Fascinating Oriental motifs 
for the living room and dining room. Dainty flowered 
patterns for the bedroom. Neat tile effects for kitchen 
and bathroom. And all at prices amazingly moderate! 


our nearest office for free 
of “Modern Rugs for Modern 
's,’ an interesting folder showing the 
lete line of patterns in full color. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 


6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 The rugs illustrated are 1%x3 feet $ .60 
73 gx 9 — feet 10.10 made only in the five large, Bali Se waiee 1.25 
9 x 9 feet 12.15 sizes. The smaller rugs are AF 175 
9 x 10% feet 14.15 made in other designs to 3 x 4% feet Ste 
9 x12 feet 16.20 harmonize with them. 3° x6" ‘feet 2225 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. Canadian prices are also higher. 


ConGoLEUM CoMmMPANY 


Cold. Seal Congoleum Gold-Seal Congoleum o i ia 
Art-Rug No. 516 a No. 530 ; ; : 
3 ‘ Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City 
5 Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum . 
Art-Rug No. 526 Art-Rug No. 378 
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electors in the United Kingdom, so the polit- 

ical experts say, and there was vast speculation 
as to how they would vote in the general election of last 
November. Now that the election is over there is vast 
speculation as to how they voted. 

So far as my observation goes, and it was rather ex- 
tensive in this latest campaign, the newly enfranchised 
British woman takes her politics seriously, almost judi- 
cially, when she takes any at all. The women of the upper 
classes are interested in an icily regular way, and the 
women of the lower classes are interested in a directly 
personal way—in the way of better housing and living 
conditions for themselves and their families, but stolidly 
rather than excitedly. The women of the middle classes 
are vague and uncertain. They don’t know whether to 
be interested or not. 

I heard Bonar Law address a women’s meeting in a 
West End London theater, and he talked to a couple of 
thousand upper-class lorgnettes leveled at him in politely 
scrutinizing but entirely impassive rows, and when the 
meeting was over almost had a chill. I heard a Labor 
orator damn the rich, assault capitalism, searify the ruling 
classes to an audience of wives, daughters and sisters of 
working men, and they listened unemotionally and with 
no demonstration of any sort. A friend of mine in London 
employs twelve men of a rather superior sort in his office. 
Not one of the womenfolks of those men either went to a 
political meeting or voted on election day. 

The first general-election chance the British woman had 
to vote was in 1918, after the Representation of the People 
Act had been passed, and that wasn’t much of a chance, 
for two reasons: The first was that the right to vote was 
so new to her, after her long period of nonrepresentation, 
that she did not fully comprehend her privileges, nor exer- 
cise them; and the second was that this 1918 election was 
the election when Lloyd George was hanging the Kaiser 
on a sour apple tree, squeezing the uttermost drop of 
blood out of the German turnip, shouting that every 
penny the war cost Great Britain must be repaid with in- 
terest, calling attention to the pleasing fact that he had 
won the war, and basing his campaign on the heroisms of 
the men in khaki and the recognition thereof. It was 
called the khaki election by the press, and is still so 
known. Inasmuch as nearly every woman in England 
had men-folks who wore, or had worn, khaki, and as a 
great number of them had been engaged in war industries 
themselves, the women who voted generally supported the 
Lloyd George Coalition candidates. At any rate, the big 
majority Lloyd George got makes that a fair assumption. 
There is no way to check up on it. 


[Melton are nine million qualified women 


Plenty to Choose From 


N THIS 1922 election, however, the women had oppor- 

tunity definitely to align themselves, either for candi- 
dates of their own sex in some thirty-odd constituencies, 
or for or against the male candidates of the various parties, 
and without the sentimental khaki urge. They had more 
than 1300 candidates to choose from, and several definite 
and differing parties to pick among— Unionist or Conserva- 
tive, Labor, two brands of Liberals for the main choice; 
and a scattering of minor aspirants who sought to get in 
as communists, socialists, independents, and so on. 

Woman suffrage is still somewhat restricted. It is not 
free to all who have no constitutional or legal disability as 
in this country. Women voters there must be thirty 
years old, and either a local government elector—qualified 
to vote at borough elections—or the wife of one. The 
qualification for a local government elector is that he or 
she shall have occupied land or premises for six months 
previous to the election either as owner or tenant. A 
woman may attain a university franchise, which is qualifi- 
cation to vote for university candidates for Parliament, by 
a definite standard which, in England and Wales, is the 
taking of a degree. A woman is qualified to vote for a 
candidate standing for a university which does not admit 
women to degrees, provided she fulfills the qualifications 
of a man for a degree at that university. 

Some of these 9,000,000 women did vote. Nobody knows 
how many, nor ever will know. Nor is there any way of 
telling how they voted. The Conservatives point to the 
majority of both votes and seats obtained by Bonar Law 
as proof of a claim that the women, naturally conservative, 
as they hold, voted mostly for the Conservative candidates. 
But, say the Labor men, Labor cast four votes for every 
five cast for the Conservatives, and many of their votes 
came from women, because woman is naturally in sym- 
pathy with the causes for which Labor is fighting. On the 
contrary, say the Liberal apologists, the voting tendency 
of the British woman is naturally towards the great Liberal 
Party, which for so many years has stood as opposed to 
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that Toryism that has held women down; and, without 
doubt, many women voted for the two brands of Liberals. 

These claimants are all talking as partisans. The orig- 
inal British theory, rather widely held, and particularly by 
the women workers for suffrage, that women would vote 
as a sex, was effectively disproved by this 1922 election. 
There is no way of telling how the English women do vote; 
but there is one thing that can be said tentatively about 
how they do not vote, and that is this: They do not vote 
as a sex. They divide themselves around among the 
parties as the women in this country divide between our 
parties; but inasmuch as the British women have a wider 
party choice than the American women, so, too, they have 
a far better opportunity for concealing from the curious 
male, who has had suffrage for many years, just where 
their political sympathies lie. This may mean artything or 
nothing to the British woman. It means a good deal to 
the curious political male, because this new force in 
British politics must be understood, cultivated and con- 
trolled if the said curious political male is to continue in 
his political predominance. And that situation faces the 
political male in the United States, also. 


The Thirty:One Losers 


NE says the British women do not vote as a sex, but 
even that statement is subject to reservations. The 
enigma of how and why wdimen vote for any set of princi- 
ples and candidates has not yet been solved either in Amer- 
ica or in England by the general elections in which women 
have so far participated. Absurd male dogmatizers hold 
they vote as their husbands do, or their fathers; but there 
isno proof ofit. General statements about how these newly 
enfranchised women vote in the two English-speaking 
countries are as easy to make as they are difficult to prove, 
and statements by women as to how women vote have as 
little value as assertions by men. There isn’t a starting 
point for proof of any of them. Women, as voters, are 2, 
the unknown quantity, save in this regard: There is what 
seems to be fairly good assumptive grounds that their in- 
clination is to vote for economy and against waste. This 
was proved by the vast overturning of the Labor candi- 
dates in the borough council elections in England a few 
weeks before the general election. The Labor councilmen 
had been extravagant, and they were turned out by the 
scores by the voting women. Also, women, as it looks, 
vote against taxes and for tax relief. Still, that is not a sex 
demonstration. It is both a male and a female uprising. 
However, the voting of the British woman furnishes a 
few hints as to the general political tendencies of the sex. 
Taking a certain set of the election figures, one might say 
that they do not support women candidates because they 
are women. But one must hedge a bit even on that. 
There are only thirty-three places, out of more than 500, 
where a finger may be put on a specific instance. Thirty- 
three women stood for Parliament in various constituencies 
in this last British general election. Two of these were 
elected—Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham, both of 
whom were members of the House of Commons at the 
time, Lady Astor being the first woman ever to hold a 
seat in Parliament and Mrs. Wintringham the second and 
only other. 

Lady Astor, standing as a Conservative for Plymouth, 
received 13,924 votes of a total vote of 26,651; and Mrs. 
Wintringham, standing as a Liberal for Louth, polled 
11,609 votes out of a total of 22,335 cast. Thus, as it will 
be seen, the two successful women split fifty-fifty on party 
affiliations, one a Conservative and the other a Liberal; 
so that shows nothing, except this: These women were 
both in the House and had that prestige and advantage. 
They had proved up, and they managed to get back. The 
other thirty-one women had not this prestige and advan- 
tage, and were merely women trying to get in. They were 
all beaten. 

These other women polled, all told, 206,187 votes of a 
total of 752,061 cast in the constituencies where the 
women stood—not a third. The smallest number of votes 
polled by any woman candidate was the 1303 Mary Allen 
polled as a Labor candidate in the Westminster-St. 
George’s constituency, where the total vote was 20,114; 
but inasmuch as Labor cannot be said to be very powerful 
or numerous politically in this section of London, Miss 
Allen probably did all that was expected. The two most 
conspicuous women vote getters, aside from Lady Astor 
and Mrs. Wintringham, were Lady Cooper, Conservative, 
standing for Walsall, who polled 14,349 votes out of a total 
of 37,969; and Miss Margaret Bondfield, who stood for 
Labor in Northampton and polled 14,498 votes of a total 
of 38,217. Note the split again. One was a Conservative 


and the other a Laborite. The rest, on 
age, received about a third of the total vw 
although there were some instances whe 
went a shade higher and a number where they we 
siderably lower; as for example, Lady Lawson, Libe 
Bedford, who got 2075 votes out of a total of 26,72 
Now, it is probable that the votes cast for these y 
were not exclusively votes by women. Undoubtedly, 
were male votes for them. There is no way of . 
many, but there must have been some. But assu 
all the votes for the women were women votes, ever 
the women cast less than a third of the total vote foi 
women candidates, and if there are 9,000,000 qu 
women voters in the British Isles, as there probabl 
then the electorate must be about equally divided } 
men and women, as the population of the count yi 
ing Ireland, was, at the last census, 47,263 530, 4 
about 43,000,000 without Ireland. Observe, howeve 
on July 1, 1920, there were almost 2,000,000 more fe 
than males in England and Wales, and about 200,00( 
females than males in Scotland. If women 
twenty-one and thirty were allowed to vote the y 
voters would outnumber the males. The fifty-fifty 
sion probably prevailed in the constituencies where 
were women candidates. Hence, it looks as if whe 
women had opportunities to vote for women they 
to avail themselves of those opportunitieS to the 
strength. That may mean something, or it may ne 
Fortunately, there is some testimony to be taken t 
point, as well as on the’general aspects of the election 
the woman’s side of it. Lady Cooper, who polled 
votes as a Conservative candidate in Walsall, and 
within 325 votes of election, spoke of her campaign 
days after her defeat. 


Why Were the Women Beaten? 


ERHAPS the chief reason I was beaten,” she sa 

the general prejudice against women members ¢ 
liament, which is very hard to fight, and seems to ex’ 
only among men but women as well. At Walsall | 
expected to win, for our canvass, which was very ¢al 
made, showed a 5000 majority. However, the result} 
that many of the voters, both men and women, d 
vote as they said they would. 
. “I found, myself, that the younger women are 
keener on getting women into Parliament than then 
sisters, and if we could get the franchise exten¢ 
women of twenty-one, as is the case with men, it 
make a big difference with women candidates. 

“Young women, even in the working-class distric 
better educated than the older ones; and the latter 
little inclined to say that the woman’s proper plac 
home. I found that most of the enlightened women 
forus: 4 

Susanne R. Day, who is one of the best informed 
political women of England, in commenting on th 
tion results and referring to the defeats of such wor 
Miss Helen Fraser, Dr. Ethel Bentham, Mrs. An 
Swan, Mrs. Strachey, Miss Susan Lawrence, Miss 
field and Miss Rathbone, said: 

“T am not at all inclined to believe that these w 
and the others, were defeated simply because they 
women; but I do think that many of them contribu 
their own downfall because they made separate, or 
sive, appeal to women. The time for feminism hai 
by. Public opinion is turning more and more ® a 
in the unity of interests. 

“Tn Liverpool, for instance, Miss Rathbone, pel 
the Women’s Citizens’ Association, worked indepen 
of men, and her total of votes was comparatively 
small. Mrs. Burnett Smith, in Glasgow, was belie 
have excellent prospects; but she relied mainly 
women; and her number of votes, too, is startlingly 

“Dame Gwynne-Vaughan, on the other hand, ap) 
to both men and women—no separate interests tl 
and her total was magnificent. Mrs. Oliver Strache} 
in 1918 polled 1600 votes, in this election, backec 
committee of men and women, reached a total of 
Lady Cooper, canvassing her late husband’s constit\ 
did equally well. 

“Other factors, no doubt, worked against the W 
but fear of feminism seems to have been their | 4 
enemy.” 

Now, that i is Miss Day’s opinion, and she is enti 


women. But here comes an equally well informe a 
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ask them. I shall find a way. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

In three days old Martha died. Amelie 
saw Ulysses three times in the three days; 
stolen meetings at night, in a circle of pines 
beyond the hotel. Each time he held her in 
his arms and kissed her with gentle passion. 

“You are mine,” he would say ardently; 
“T can’t make it seem quite true.” 

“But it is true,’ she would declare with 
quick breath. ‘‘I am yours till the end of 
the world.” 

She felt that it was true. She was his, 
and nothing else mattered. Her future 
stretched out before her, idyllic, inspiring. 
The complexities of her old life belonged to 
a dead and dreadful past. 

When old Martha died there was much 
sympathy in the house for the stricken 
niece. Everyone was kind. Young Ulys- 
ses, brought at once by her message, stood 
in the darkened room and asked, ‘‘Do you 
need money, my darling? There’s five hun- 
dred in the bank.” 

She did not, she told him, need it. He 
offered to go East with her; to marry her 
and go East. But she would not have it. 

“T don’t want to take my happiness 
when I am heavy of heart.’”’ She meant 
that; but she was, too, for the first time, 
shaken by the fear of discovery. ‘“‘I’ll 
come back,” she said; “I promise you. 
And I am yours forever, Ulysses.” 
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LD Martha was not buried in Balti- 

more; she was sent back to England, 
to the churchyard where her forefathers 
lay. And two weeks later a stone was put 
in the Turner lot in the old cemetery under 
the shadow of the white shaft. It bore the 
name of Amelie Turner. Her body did 
not rest beneath the stone. She had been 
drowned while sailing at Newport. The 
capsized boat had been found at twilight, 
drifting. She had spent a week in the big 
house, and had been affectionate to her 
mother, cordial to her stepfather. It wasa 
great tragedy, the papers stated. The pa- 
pers, indeed, made much of it. The affairs 
of the Turners were always interesting to 
the public. 

In the church at the funeral Amelie’s 
father and mother sat side by side. The 
congregation eyed them curiously. It was 
as if for a moment they were again husband 
and wife, bound by their common grief for 
their daughter. Amelie’s mother wore 
black after that, briefly. Her father went 
back to his dancer. Amelie was to all out- 
ward appearances forgotten. 

Only Louis Hawley, the lawyer, guessed 
the truth. Amelie had come to him and he 
had cashed some bonds for her. She had 
told him of young Ulysses. 

“He is never to know what I am giving 
up. He must believe me poor, like him- 
self. We will find our happiness in working 
together, striving together, suffering, if 
need be, together.” 

She was tense, exalted. His wise eyes 
weighed her, saw her need. Yet his lips 
warned her. 

“You won’t be happy.” 

“Why not?” 

“You’ve never been poor; you don’t 
know what it means. Romance will fly out 
of the window.” 

“Tt flew out of the window for father and 
mother, and they were rich.” 

Her logic was unanswerable. He could 
only say, “‘ You know, of course, that they 
won’t let you do it?” 

“T am twenty-one; and, besides, I shan’t 


” 


“What way?” 


She had hesitated, Then had flung out 


her hands. 

“Let me be happy; promise that you 
won’t try to find me.” 

He had promised and had kept his word. 
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ND now Amelie Turner being dead, her 
resurrection came in Emily Davis. 
She and her young Ulysses were married in 
Denver. He met her there when she came 
from the East. He was not so picturesque 
as he had been in his guide’s clothes; but 
he was crowned with youth, and her heart 
owned him as its king. He took rooms for 
them at the hotel. 

“T want the best for you, my darling,” 
he had said when the door was shut and he 
had taken her in his arms. 

She had no fears and her confidence was 
justified. He was all tenderness. Their 
romance touched the stars. 

The money which she had received from 
the bonds was, he understood, a legacy 
from old Martha. 
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“We'll buy the ranch,” she told him, and 
gloried in the strength of him as he drew 
her up for his kiss. 

Real life began for Amelie in the small 
ranch house, which was ugly outside, with 
red paint and uninspired architecture, but 
which had the beauty within of restraint 
and good taste. Amelie had brought noth- 
ing with her, but she knew the fine art of 
selection. A few Navaho rugs, some Mexi- 
ean pottery, Indian baskets, plain furni- 
ture, a great fireplace, where the stove had 
been. This was their nest. Amelie built 
like a mother bird, for beauty and warmth 
and softness. Ulysses, watching her, won- 
dered. 

“You're different from all the other 
women, Emily.” 

She was different. And much money 
had gone into her making. Her refinement 
of taste, her exquisiteness of body belonged 
to the estate in which she had been born. 
But her mind was her own, her spirit. She 
was, indeed, more wonderful than he knew, 
this Amelie Turner who might have had 
millions and the pick of a hundred suitors, 
and who had died to her old world because 
of her love of him. 

She’ who had never worked with her 
hands worked with them now. Ulysses, 
out of his guide’s knowledge, knew how to 
cook, and taught her. He had a great 
appetite. Amelie laughed at it and learned 
to eater to it. She baked bread for him, 
peeled potatoes. There were burns on her 
white wrists, stains on her delicate fingers. 
Ulysses was distressed. 

“Tt doesn’t seem right, somehow, to 
have you do it.” 

- “What difference does it make? 
happy.” 

He sometimes wondered at her happi- 
ness. The women of the ranches round 
about had none of his Emily’s radiance. 
They complained and nagged. They told 
their husbands that they would not be 
mere cooks and drudges. i 

Amelie did not seem to feel it drudgery, 
yet she was such a slight little thing. It 
was, he decided, her dreams that sustained 
her. Life with her was never common- 
place. They read at night, sitting before 
their glowing logs, she on a low seat with 
her head against his knee, the pale gold of 
her hair brushing his hand as she laid her 
cheek against it. 

Always, before they left the fire, his arm 
would go around her, and quite sturdily 
and without self-consciousness he would 
pray for a blessing on their love. 

The spring came and the cherry trees 
bloomed in the orchard. Ulysses was 
needed outside, and Amelie had added 
burdens in the house. But she bore them 
easily, smiling and strong, and, as the win- 
ter snows blew over the mountains, was 
lighted by a new radiance. 

It was then that her husband found a 
capable woman to help with the housework, 
and it was when the spring came round 
again that a younger Ulysses was born. 
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ORE fledglings came into the nest in 

the years that followed. To Amelie 
her children were miracles. As each in 
turn was sheltered in her arms, warm cheek 
against warm breast, she was moved by 
a sense of her divine mission. For this 
women were created. The demands upon her 
strength were unceasing, but her rewards 
were in the children’s dependence upon 
her. She was the center of things.. Ulysses 
came to her constantly for companionship 
and consultation. And always the chil- 
dren—the children—asked things of her 
body and.soul. Giving to them, she 
seemed to drink of some strange elixir 
which renewed her strength, animated her 
spirit. 

From babyhood she bathed them her- 
self, and fed them; sat in front of the fire 
and heard their small petitions; and when 
they went to sleep she set her lamp so that 
a star of light might shine on them when 
their eyes opened. ‘‘ Mother’s light’’ they 
called it, and knew that she sat beside it, a 
figure serene, ready at any moment to drive 
away their fears. 

Amelie’s own mother had had no thought 
of such childish fears. Old Martha had 
come when Amelie called. “Go tosleep, my 
lamb,” she had said, and her wide figure 
in the doorway had been comfortable and 
comforting. 

So, with old Martha as_ substitute, 
Amelie’s mother had gone her way, gay and 
much engaged. She had never drawn about 
herself and her child the magic circle of 
service. ; 
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But Amelie drew a magic ci 
the ranch was increasingly diff 
and Ulysses fought, as the years 
the battles against the forces ¢ 
which seek to destroy man’s Fe 
the land. There was drought an, 
the plagues of insects. But alw 
was love. Emily drank of that k 
with eager thirst. Her husband 
and her children. More than ¢} 
needed her. It was this need tl} 
hold them to her until—eternity, 

Ten years passed. Amelie lost 
derness, the delicate beauty wy 
glorified her girlhood. Her h 
muscular, her waist thickened, he 
reddened by sun and wind. Yet; 
no longer a fairy princess, she way: 
her small domain. Ulysses’ almos 
adoration had given way to a 
tenderness. When the children y 
sent their mother to bed and crac 
in his arms; when in matters of | 
she quailed at the thought of pu 
he led her away and had things 
with the offender. 

Thus, as her husband looked 1) 


Amelie cooked for him. When sh; 
he nursed her; when reverses ¢; 
knelt with his arm about her anc; 
their prayers. | 

Had her mother ever known | 


could not have bought for her. | 
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T WAS not until her daughters 

that Amelie began to have dou; 
boys had gone to college and wer) 
build futures for themselves. The: 
safe, started towards success. | 

But the girls? 

They were pretty girls; lacki; 
ever, their mother’s grace and { 
They had not been trained for i 
times as she looked at them Ame 
vision of how exquisite they mighi 
would reach out her hand and t 
was hers. She thought of her | 
blue and silver, of young Emil 
with the Turner pearls. At such 
Amelie’s heart seemed to stop 
Was she robbing them of their bir 
youth and joy? 

Far back in- Baltimore was th! 
would create a new world for th 
money! 

She had only to tell the truth ar) 
her inheritance. Her father w 
But her mother still lived—and 1: 
Louis Hawley! 

She put the thought aside. 
more than money, she told hers 
nately. She would keep what shi 

Then came the year that the ero 
Ulysses was ill. The boys worke 
ranch; the girls worked with the 
skins were sunburned and the 
rough. Yet they had youth and! 
they endured hardships; they | 
complain; their heads were high. 

It was those high-held heads whi: 
broke Amelie’s heart; and it was | 
daughters decided, because they ! 
ing to wear, to stay away from a! 
hood dance on May Day that she’ 
in the resolution which had aH 

“T won’t go unless I can look lik 
of them,’’ Nancy declared; an 
Emily, ‘Everything we have is 4 | 
years old. Rags!’”? They flung t 
little frocks onthebed. ‘‘ Yousee,!) 

The nights that followed were 
the days heavy. Nancy and your) 
still considering the dance, consu) 
mother anxiously. m. | 

“Tf dad could squeeze out en 
the material we could make tl! 
selves ‘i | 

Poor little Cinderellas! It sé 
Amelie that nothing in all the y) 
been so hard to bear; to wate 
yearning for its heritage of beaut 
have it denied. 

‘The dance was a month away.} 
had no money. 

“Tt might,’ he said, ‘‘be possiD| 
But he had little hope. 

Amelie could not sleep. At 
band noticed it. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“You are not like yourself. Aren’t you 
well?” 

“T am tired,’ she told him. ‘“‘I need a 
change. Let’s go up into the mountains.” 

They followed the trail that she had first 
trod with her young Ulysses. Time had 
taken its toll, and they were no longer 
radiant god and goddess, headed straight 
for Elysium. Yet his arm went around her 
as they stood together by the little lake 
which mirrored the sky, and where the slim 
pale trunks of the aspens showed in the 
sapphire depths. 

Once more he cooked lunch for her, 
smiled at her, a grave and somewhat silent 
man; bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh. 
Even death would not part them. She 
knew it and her heart sang. 

After lunch they climbed higher, until 
they reached again timber-line. Again they 
saw the little trees, bent by the storms, but 
ever striving upward. 

““Do you remember what you said, dear- 
est? That when you saw them marching 
you wanted to march with them? Well, we 
have marched, Ulysses.” 

They stood together, their faces lighted. 
Then suddenly she turned to him, and her 
voice trembled. 

“‘T have something to tell you. . . . 

She found it hard to make him believe. 

“Do you mean that you are rich, 
Emily?” 

“T can be.” 

‘And that you are the daughter of Archi- 
bald Turner?” 


” 


“Yet you never told me?” 

“e No.”’ 

He stared at her, and it seemed as if in 
the space of silence that preceded his next 
sentence her heart would burst in her 
breast. Oh, what was he going to say? 
Would the happiness of the years in which 
they had lived and worked together be 
wiped out by a word of blame? 

But there was no word of blame. 

“How you must have loved me!”’ said 
old Ulysses. 

x 

WEEK later Amelie went to Baltimore. 

When she drove down old Charles 
Street she felt, indeed, like a ghost. Things 
were changed. There was a great hotel 
where her father’s house had stood. The 
Washington monument still guarded Mount 
Vernon Square, but the arbors were gone, 
and she missed the shallow basin and the 
old fountain. 

She had written to Louis Hawley, and 
she was shown at once into his inner office. 
He held her hands for a long time and 
looked into her eyes. 

“The same Amelie,’’ he said. 

It was her eyes that were the same. They 
still held dreams. Her figure had lost its 
elegance, her clothes were not fashionable, 
she would have gone unnoticed in a crowd. 
But her eyes were the eyes of the girl 
Amelie. 

She sat down, and Hawley said, “‘You 
knew that your father was dead?”’ 

“Yes, I saw it in the papers, and that he 
had a third wife. Oh, I wonder what he 
will do in heaven?”’ 

He smiled at her. 

“You are still looking so far ahead?”’ 


elected, is significant for more than one 
reason. It shows definitely that women 
members have come to stay, and it shows 
the type of women who will eventually get 
into Parliament. 

“Both Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintring- 
ham are essentially the home type of 
women. The former’s devotion to her chil- 
dren and her essentially feminine nature 
are entirely opposite to the stern, mannish 
woman of the old suffragette type. 

‘“‘Far less is heard of Mrs. Wintringham, 
the first British-born woman to be elected. 
Her strong point certainly is not oratory. 
Except at question time her voice is rarely 
heard in the House, but underneath her 
quiet ladylike manner is a strong will anda 
store of common sense. Before her marriage 
a head mistress at Grimsby, Mrs. Wintring- 
ham is particularly interested in education 
and child welfare. In her own constituency 
she does much to make the lives of women 
in the scattered villages less lonely by 
means of institutes.” 

The political weeklies and reviews had 
much to say about the part of women in the 
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She regarded him seriously. 

“Of course. Ulysses and I shall be one 
throughout eternity.” 

“God grant it!” 

Old Louis Hawley did not believe in 
hell or heaven, but he had a feeling that 
some special paradise would be created for 
the loves of Amelie and her Ulysses. 

“Your mother is ill,’’ he went on; “she 
has never been herself since her lover left 
her. She has a wavering, wandering mind.” 

“T have sometimes thought,’ said 
Amelie, ‘‘since I have had children of my 
own, that I might have been kinder to my 
mother. But her world was not my world. 
If I had come back sooner I should have 
forfeited all for which I have striven.” 

“Tt would have made no difference,”’ he 
told her. ‘And it will be best, I think, not 
to make yourself known. It will be enough 
for me to prove you are alive. I can attend 
to all legal formalities. There will be no 
trouble. I have looked into it since I got 
your letter.” 

After that Amelie swore to affidavits, 
signed countless papers. When she left 
Louis Hawley’s office she carried with her 
the money he had advanced. She carried, 
too, his promise that he would visit her in 
the West. 

“‘T am not going to lose you, now that 
I have found you,” he said at the moment 
of her departure. 

There were new stores on Charles Street. 
But Amelie found one not far from Lex- 
ington that she had known. She went in 
and made her way to the section where 
costumes were sold. She asked for dancing 
frocks, and with her old, unerring taste, 
chose from among them two for her 
daughters. 

““T want them to have the effect of sim- 
plicity,’’ she insisted. ‘“‘Show me the best 
you have.” 

The price seemed to have nothing to do 
with it. The woman who waited on her 
wondered. There was an air of command 
about this old-fashioned person. 

“T’ll bet she’s somebody,” she said to 
one of the other women. ‘“‘ You never can 
tell by their clothes.” 
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N THE night before the dance Amelie 
prepared a feast. There was a chicken 
pie, strawberries, a great frosted cake with 
nuts. Amelie made the crust for the pie 
and frosted the cake. Nancy and young 
Emily did the rest. As they set the table 
for supper the two girls talked about the 
dance. They had put pride in their pockets 
and had made over their poor little frocks. 
Tomorrow they would wash their hair and 
dry it in the sun. 

The boys and Ulysses came in. Amelie 
was proud of her children, of the rosy, 
handsome women, the straight upstanding 
men. Out of the hardness of their lives had 
come self-respect and self-reliance. Was 
there anything better that she could give? 
Her heart failed her as she thought of what 
she was about to do. 

They wondered a little at the lavishness 
of the feast, when times were hard. 

‘What are you celebrating?”’ was their 
demand when the cake came in. 

She smiled at them. 

“Hat your dessert and then I’ll tell you.” 
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election, and their views were about the 
same. This is the way The Nation looked 
at it: 

“Only two women have been returned. 
Few, indeed, of the women have done as 
well as was expected. . . . The majority is, 
as a rule, well behind the elected member. 
The electorate, in other words, is prepared 
to see women vote as part of the normal 
process of its political life; it is not yet ac- 
customed, save in exceptional cases, to the 
idea of women in Parliament. 

“That is a thing that time alone can 
remedy. It is obvious that women have a 
contribution of their own to make to the 
substance of politics; and, in large part, it 
can only be made in terms of a personal 
impression on the House of Commons. But 
exactly as it took the electorate from 1867 
to 1906 to realize that workingmen could 
sit at Westminster, so it will doubtless take 
a generation to make the appearance of 
women there a natural incident of our sys- 
tem.”’ 

It was Mrs. Corbett Ashby’s opinion 
that the real reason for the defeat of so 


There was much laughter ¢ 
questions. At last she yielded a pj 
importunities. “I brought som ! 
you from Baltimore.” ? 

The Baltimore trip had held 
young folks elements of mystery 
had been curious, but Amelie had 
own council. There had been }; 
important. That was all. ; 

And now they were clamoring 
did you bring? Don’t keep us waj 

Amelie rose and went into the | 
on the same floor. When she eg 
there floated from her hands a dia 
heavenly garment, azure, sr a 
silver at the waist—silver tassels, 

“Tt is for Nancy,’”’ Amelie said, 

“Mother!” 

She saw them all staring, gay} 
hold the dress up against her fair 
her radiance. 

There was a dress, too, fo 
Emily—rose color. For both of tt 
silver slippers, fans, silk stockin’ 
there were things for her sons—f 
and ties and socks. 

“‘ Mother, where did you get the; 
They were bewildered, ecstatic, e 

The time had come. She stoo 
husband, as he sat at the table, ; 
herself with her hand on his shou 
turned his face up to her, his eye 

““My darlings,’ she said, “m; 
you astory?”’ 

They leaned forward, listening 
daring to believe, yet knowing} 
This, then, was the reason for t] 
ence, the touch of elegance, the dij 
in manner and carriage which had 
mother apart from the rest of then 

““Amelie Turner is dead,”’ she t¢ 
“No one must know but you. For 
world it is enough that a rich reli 
left me a legacy. I have claimed m 
because of you. I should ney 
claimed it for myself. Your fath| 
have found happiness; we shot! 
found it to the end. We shall livii 
the ranch for the rest of our days} 
shall use our money to make thin 
in our old age. We have talked it | 
neither of us wants more than thi! 

“But for you’’—her hands wer) 
them in a gesture of appeal—“my § 
what prosperity may do to you. | 
you of strength and courage, 
you soft and shallow, I shall 
kept it from you. If it takes 
from me’’—her quick breath 
agitation—‘‘I shall die. I ¢ 
thing but that: => <a 
father and I climbed the mo 
came to timber-line. The little tr 
to us triumphant. They had mart 
ward to reach the sky. And yo’ 
and I have marched. Oh, my dar 
you going to march with us?” 

They surged towards her, su} 
her, clung to her. 

“Mother, mother ——” 

Looking down into their illumin 
her fears left her. They were the 
not merely of her body but of hj 
She had loved, and here was love: 
her own. She and her Ulysses hé 
lished a new line. They had dr 
their dreams would live in the 
which followed them. E 


many of the women candidates | 
fact that the parties made it too 
them by offering them seats wh? 
men opponents were exceedingly} 
and where they had little chance 0! 
She excused the Liberal Party b 
that many of their best men wel 
office and were wanted back; butt 
think that both the Conservatives 
Labor Party should have mi 
easier for the women who ran un 
standards. She felt that they sho} 
had a few chances at safe sea 
Ashby contested the Richmond s' 
was educated at Newnham Collet 
bridge, where she won honors in t 
ical Tripos, and she is a B. A. 0 
University. * 
“Then, too,’’ said Mrs. Ashby, ‘ 
reasonable for the women cand 
expect a well-informed wore 
deliberately chosen her political 
vote for a woman whose view 
issues she does not share, m 
she is a woman. 
(Continued on Pag 
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Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your protection 


SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 


Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car 


The Spark Plug That Does Better 


By Your Motor Car 


Thousands of miles are subtracted from the life 
of spark plugs, by the conditions under which 
most cars must be driven ‘most of the time. 


Champion, with its wonderful new Double- 
Ribbed core, survives for a much longer time. 
Even so, we find that motor performance is kept 
at a higher pitch, if all plugs are renewed at least 
onceayear. Thesearethings which Champion 
scientific research has established. They are 
facts known, also, to thousands of car-owners. 


No engine is perfect. Complete combustion of 
the cylinder mixture is not attained. The res- 
idue that does not escape through the exhaust 
valves forms carbon in the cylinder. That is 
a common cause of motor trouble. It reduces 
power. It wastes gasoline and oil. 


With new Champions installed, better combus- 
tion is sure. The mixture is more rapidly and 
completely burned. Performance is improved. 
Costly trouble is avoided. 


Engine stress causes spark plugs to lose 
efficiency. They continue to function and the 
engine to run. But the flame does not spread 
from the spark gap with sufficient rapidity 
to consume the entire charge. 


X 


Ford standard 


Ts and owners 
© most efficient 
plug for Ford 
» trucks and 


menace? Gags BL e for 


Therefore new Champions should be installed 
at least once each year. 


With their wonderful new core they will give 
long and efficient service. This core was de- 
veloped and perfected by Champion scientists 
after years of patient laboratory work. It is 
the finest insulator that science has yet devised. 


This core is now being supplied regularly in 
Champion Spark Plugs. It is in use on 60 per 
cent of America’s motor cars. We built 30,000,- 
000 of these plugs last year. 


Everyone agrees that spark plugs area vital unit 
of the ignition system. It is certain that your 
engine will operate better if a full set of Cham- 
pions is installed. Not one, or two, but a set. 
You will know them by the Double- Ribbed core. 


Then, if maintenance of the higher motor effi- 
ciency and economy which immediately results, 
is a further consideration—renew all plugs once 
a year. Thousands of car-owners are already 


» doing that, to their own great good, and the 


number is constantly growing. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


You will know the new Champions by the Double-Ribbed core. Buy them by the set. 
From any dealer anywhere. A type and size for engines of every make and model 


CHAMPION 


Every E 
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Puffed 
Rice 


These Creations 


Made whole grains food confections 


Doctors said children needed 
more whole grains and more 
milk. 

Prof. A. P. Anderson set out 
to solve the problem. 


He found a way to steam ex- 
plode kernels of wheat and rice. 
He blasted every food cell, to 
make digestion easy and com- 
plete. 


That makes the whole grains 
wholly digestible, so that every 
atom feeds. 


It also puffed the grains to 
bubbles, 8 times normal size. 


They came out toasted, flimsy, 
flaky, and as flavory as nuts. 


They took and held supreme 
place among cereal dainties. 


Millions of homes now serve 
Puffed Grains, morning, noon 
and night. The children get 
whole-grain nutrition. And they 
get it in a fascinating form. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 50) 

“Tt is my opinion that the new elector- 
ate—the women—will require several elec- 
tions before they will really be able to use 
an independent judgment.. This has been 
so in the past when new factors have been 
introduced in the electorate, such as the 
agricultural voter. It is quite unreasonable 
to expect the women electors to get to work 
more effectively and efficiently than other 
classes of voters have been able to do.” 

My experience,” 
donald, the Labor leader in the House of 
Commons, ‘‘is that the woman voter is 
seriously facing her responsibilities, and in 
the bulk is as anxious as men to give an in- 
telligent vote on national concerns. Nor 
does she always vote with her husband. 
Reports that the husband was to vote one 
way and the wife another were by no means 
uncommon.” 

So that’s that, and we now come to what 
may be called the emotional, or literary, 
view of the matter, which the same is prof- 
fered by Sir Hall Caine, and is as follows: 

““Woman is still the dark horse. The 
recent British general election, which was 
to have revealed her soul, revealed nothing. 
The poll was heavier by the number of her 
new vote, but it would be impossible for 
the wisest Solomon among the sons of men 
to say on which side the body of her 
strength was cast. 

“The Tory Party was the historic enemy 
of her emancipation; yet it is returned to 
power. The Labor Party was born in 
feminism, and established the equal rights 
of the sexes; yet it stands second. The 
Liberal Parties, which passed the law that 
gave her her freedom, are, in the balance of 
power, hardly anywhere at all. 


ABSENTEE CAPI TALISM 


(Continued from Page 7) 


a big meal when he gets home in the middle 
of the afternoon, wanders downtown for a 
while, chats with his cronies and goes home 
to bed for a long night’s sleep, all without 
ever giving a thought to absentee capital- 
ism. 

But by far the most common reply to 
my inquiry was that miners, like other peo- 
ple, are chiefly interested in economic 
fundamentals; that is, in their own wages 
and living conditions. Certainly that is 
what the miners themselves say, and even 
the professional labor organizers and jour- 
nalists ruefully admitted that it was ex- 
traordinarily difficult to interest anyone in 
a mining camp in anything except his own 
bread-and-butter problems. 

“Who was the old guy with whiskers?” 
carelessly inquired a young miner of the 
Y secretary after the latter had shown the 
president of the company through on one 
of his annual trips; and the miner was not 
at all impressed when told in an awe-struck 
whisper who the visitor was. 

And yet there may be merit, after all, in 
the somewhat censorious implication of the 
phrase ‘‘absentee capitalism.’’ Probably 
more than 90 per cent of all the stockhold- 
ers live in other parts of the country, and 
there are more stockholders than there are 
employes. Certainly the small stockholders 
cannot be expected to move en masse to 
Arizona. But it is a little different with the 
directors and larger and more immediately 
interested stockholders. 

Of course, they can’t all move to the 
mining camps, either; but there is a cer- 
tain ironic justice in the suggestion that 
the companies and their larger owners be 
taxed.so heavily for schools, universities 
and roads that these larger owners will feel 
compelled to send their children to the 
local schools and spend their winters in 
touring the state instead of Florida or Cali- 
fornia. 

After all, there is some just ground for 
criticism in the action of so many men who 
make their wealth out of the resources of 
the West and beat it immediately for New 
York to cut a dash on Fifth Avenue and a 
figure in Wall Street financial circles. A 
number of the largest mines, it is true, are 
owned chiefly by men who never lived in 
the Western country at all, but merely 
sent their money in and risked it there. 
Then, too, it was not so many years ago 
that living conditions in these Southwestern 
states were hardly civilized enough to in- 
vite capitalists to settle down there with 
their families. 

But all that has changed now. Besides, if 
a country is good enough to make a fortune 
out of, if it is good enough to get one’s start 


said Ramsay Mac-. 


Mar 


““Women had candidates 
sex to concentrate upon, bu 
only two. 

“Many of the strongest 
their claims to equal rights 
many of the bitterest opp 
are in. What was woman doi 


T could go on for pages, se 
enormous mass of opinion, sp 
duction, generalization and d 
followed the female demon: 


show the trend of it, and pro 
those closest in in English 
the women themselves—have | 
what happened, why what tp 
happen, or what any of it means 
of future political expression, — 
There are but two small semi 
in all this welter of speculation, 
is that, as it seems, women 
a woman merely because she is 
and, it may be, will vote again) 
that reason. The second i is that th 
mind of woman is as various as t 
more experienced colleague, the r 
when she gets settled down to 4 
will divide about as he does an 
same reasons. Wherefore the a 
is fairly reasonable that the ¢ 
woman suffrage will have its 
on the political affairs of the Uni 
dom in the increase in the numb 
electorate, and that, as has been 
elections here, is also a fairly 1 
assumption for the United States o: 


from, it ought to be worth visit! 
oftener than seems to be the cust 
average director and large owner, 
cases men high in their organizati 
visit the mining camps more 
year or once in two years, or eve 
four or five years. They are too. 
other interests, and the result is 

lose touch with human facto 

Most of the local manage 
naturally enough, that it 
ence in the handling of the 
whether the wealthy directo: 4 
and vice presidents from New | 
often or not. The managers 
argue that it is all a question 0 
they themselves have the abilit 
with men. The case was well pu’ 
ert E. Tally, general manager oft 
Verde: 

“Absentee capitalism has not! 
with our problems out here. 
manager can’t get what he want 
directors or from the one owner, i 
happens to be owned by one man| 
to bat with them or him, then hi 
quit. If our men are not treated! 
not ex-Senator Clark’s fault; it’ 
I think he is wrong in his poli 
me to persuade him to change, 0} 
ex-Senator Clark spent threall hy 
sixty-five days a year shaking han 
long with the men in the mine it) 
help a bit unless the policies as) 
effect through me and the rest of | 
mens force all the way dom th. 
right.” | 

“But with all due respect to this 
and honest assumption of resp} 
and without meaning to imply! 
Senator Clark does not visit hist 


Mr. Tally I was careful not in| 
often he or his son are there, tht 
little question but that the chief | 
large properties in general make 
mistake in being so little 4 
men. One mine superintendent, 
ing with this statement, added t 
vice president of his company, 
be one of the richest as well 
most public-spirited men in 


very popular with the men. | 
“Because he gave the Y. M 
church?” I asked. 


much the same feeling abou 
certain banker has about a f 
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the battle to save coal 


RE you fighting this battle against rising fuel cost? 


Here are the weapons that are turning the tide; 
weapons that have routed high power costs in many 
a plant, means that enable you to meet the increased 
cost of fuel by making every ton do more work. 

Study the chart at the right. It indicates four ways 
to save fuel. It tells how to cut power costs down with 
fuel prices going up. 

All along the line from bunker or oil tank to drive 
wheel, there are many places where these Johns-Manville 
materials can save power. 

Perhaps the power leaks in these places were neg- 
lected in the past because fuel was cheap. But all past 
calculations must be scrapped to-day. These are new 
problems and here in this chart at the right are answers 
—products and processes that can earn for you bigger 
dividends than ever before. 


HNS-MANVILLE 


ower Plant Materials 
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TO MEN 


These materials will 
save you fuel 


Insulation. Johns-Manville Asbesto- 
Sponge Felted Insulation—always the 
highest efficiency insulation, it now pays 
bigger dividends than ever, because the 
power it saves is worth more than ever. 
It saves more fuel for a longer time, not 
only because it is higher in initial efh- 
ciency, but because its very structure gives 
strength and durability that preserves its 
efficiency over long periods. 


Automatic Packing. In many places, in 
packing rods and plungers, it has been stuff 
the stuffing box and turn up the glands 
with a wrench. Because no leak is visible, 
the gigantic leak in power necessary to 
overcome packing friction is overlooked. 
The Johns-Manville Sea Ring packs only 
when there is pressure and allows the rod 
or plunger to slide easily through the 
packing—at great saving of power. 


Heat Treatment. B. T. U.’s that go up 
your chimney have also increased in cost 
and so Johns-Manville Heat Treatment 
means bigger savings than ever by pro- 
viding a sound fire-box, leak-proof bafHes 
and sealed outer walls through which the 
infiltration of air is impossible. Johns- 
Manville Heat Treatment gives you an 
additional saving by reducing costs of fre- 
quent shut-downs and burnt out masonry. 


Packing Standardization. Most of you 
men in industry realize the folly of cheap 
packing—two cents,saved in cost of a 
gasket and one hundred dollars lost when 
it fails. Dependable packing costs no 
more than cheap packing under the 
Johns-Manville plan of standardization. 
It cuts packing costs; saves packing waste; 
prevents packing failures and helps in the 
battle to save fuel—power—money. 


The keystone on the right is the Johns- 
Manville trade mark. It symbolizes a 
large group of products and processes ever 
ready to serve Industry in the battle 
against power wastes. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at4IstSt., NewYork City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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Glacier National Park 


This Summer— 


See and enjoy this scenic marvel of 
America—Father Time’s master- 


piece. 


A land of fascinating, jagged 


ice-carved mountains, studded with 
two hundred entrancing lakes, and 
streaked with glistening glaciers. 
Tours of one to seven days or longer if 


desired. 


Splendid hotels and com- 


fortable chalet camps. Continue on to 


The Pacific Northwest 


and stop at Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


NEW YORK, 516 Longacre Bldg. 
BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 409 Finance Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, 609 Traction Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 708 Empire Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, 203 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


Portland, Vancouver. Visit the bath- 
ing beaches, Rainier National Park, 
Lake Chelan and cross the Cascade 
Mountains. Through trains, low fares. 


Write nearest office for information about routes, 
through train service, the low round trip rates and 
free illustrated books. 


CHICAGO, 226 W. Adams St. 
KANSAS CITY, 516 Railway Exchange 
LOS ANGELES, 716 Citizens Nat. Bank 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1009 Hearst Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 201 Morgan Bldg. 
SEATTLE, King Street Station 


A. J. DICKINSON 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Great Northern Railway 
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““Whenever I finance an industrial con- 
cern they ask me to go through the fac- 
tory,’’ said the banker. ‘‘But it bores me 
to death, and I know nothing about it. 
I always judge the company from the bal- 
ance sheet.” 

““Yes,’’ said the mine superintendent, 
‘and that is just the reason why bankers 
are so disliked.” 

But obviously the real issue of absentee 
capitalism does not lie in the fact that in- 
vestors live outside the state, but because 
the representatives of these investors, so it 
is alleged, ‘through the abuse of their 
power, attempt to dictate the government 
of the state and to rule or ruin its citizens 
and institutions.” 

But how? Well, the most specific, definite 
complaint against the copper companies 
is that they, or interests closely identified 
with them, maintain company stores; and 
it is true that there are relatively few mining 
camps in Arizona, at least, where the com- 
pany store is not to be found in one form or 
other. The company store, according to 
those who have little that is good to say of 
it, “‘is a curse to a community, because it 
stifles initiative, destroys opportunity and 
eventually delivers the employes of the 
company into serfdom.’’ The platform of 
the Democratic Party, which is now in power 
in Arizona, ‘‘condemns the practice of large 
corporations in attempting to control the 
laboring man’s pay check after he has 
earned the same through the estab- 
lishment of company stores.”’ But ‘‘serf- 
dom” and even ‘“‘control”’ are large words; 
they must be explained. 


The Company Store 


Two criticisms of the company store fall 
at once of their own weight. It is said for 
one thing that the stores charge too much 
and thus gouge the workingman; and it is 
further said in almost the same breath that 
company stores, by underselling the inde- 
pendent merchants, drive the latter out of 
business. Each statement destroys the 
other. 

The fact appears to be that company 
stores in the main charge about the going, 
average, reasonable price for most articles. 
A somewhat general policy seems to be that 
of charging a trifle above the average on 
articles of luxury and a shade below on 
heavy shoes, miners’ gloves, jumpers and 
the like necessities. According to the last 
annual report of the Phelps-Dodge Corpo- 
ration, which maintains the largest chain of 
company stores in the Southwest, there 
was an 8 per cent loss in 1921, compared 
with a 2.4 per cent loss in 1920, while the 
loss on groceries in 1921 was 2.4 per cent. 

It is true that in the newer and more iso- 
lated camps, especially where there is only 
one company, comparatively few compet- 
ing stores are to be found. In Bisbee, how- 
ever, there are said to be thirty independent 
grocery stores and at least six clothing 
merchants, in addition to one very large 
and prosperous independent department 
store. In all the camps except the newest 
and most remote I saw large and appar- 
ently prosperous branches of the great 
chain stores, such as Woolworth, Penney, 
Kress, Piggly-Wiggly and the like. 

It is said that company stores act as col- 
lecting agencies for keeping the miner’s 
wage out of the hands of local and inde- 
pendent business men, because the stores 
purchase largely in New York and other 
Eastern centers instead of from South- 
western wholesalers. This is both true and 
untrue, as it would be of any other big 
store. Large mercantile establishments 
usually buy where it seems to their greatest 
advantage. Certainly Woolworth and other 
independent chains with branches in Ari- 
zona mining camps do not and cannot buy 
all their stock within the state any more 
than the company stores do or can, and no 
law could ever compel them to. 

Another criticism against the company 
store is that it is protected in its credits 
much more than an independent merchant. 
Although the law forbids actual deductions 
from pay roll, the companies find ways of 
getting around this, or at least they have 
means of bringing pressure upon debtors 
that other merchants naturally do not 
enjoy. But naturally this protection is a 
benefit to those who do pay their bills. It 
enables the company store as a rule to sell 
a better quality of goods, and in several 
instances to refund profits to regular cus- 
tomers. 

Practically all Mexican miners come into 
a camp dead broke, and most Americans 


‘discovered they had beaten 


are in the same fix. The moment 
cure employment they are able ¢ 
the company store. But if the 
were not protected it could no 
chance, for with the shifting 
the population the proportion 
in a mining camp is naturally 

Many people dislike payin: 
and a certain amount of an 
the company store no doubt a 
fact that those who trade ther 
to pay. A couple of men work 
in a mining camp and manage 
to knock all the company’s 
cluding the store. But when th 


although the boarding-house 
widow trying to educate 
Smoke screens were known ey 
late war. ‘ 

One charge made against the ; 
store, which if true to any extent j 
puerile than those already refer 
that employes are practically com 
trade there. It is said by labor oj 
and those representing interests in 
hostile to the companies that mi 
trade to any extent elsewhere g 
their jobs for one reason or oth 
though the general manager, min 
intendent and other higher-ups ; 
lose their dignity by being aware of 
Said one critic: & 

“The independent employe whe 
in trading elsewhere than in the 
store, at least in the community fre 
I come, may soon be observed at 
way station consulting the ticket’ 
to rates and routes leading elsewh¢ 
on every hand may be heard t 
ment, ‘Well, he bucked the comp 
that is what he got.’” f 

The manager of the company in’ 
same community replied to this el 
saying that he himself was a min 
and still remembers how his fathe 
dodge through dark back alleys to 
boy a suit of clothes in an inde 
store when he could not get what hi 
at the company store. 

“IT decided then and there,” 
manager, ‘‘that if I ever rose toa 
of responsibility I wouldn’t treat 1 
way.” , ip - 

There is no doubt that in earl 
pressure was used upon employ 
their trade into the company st 
may still be some of it, although ¢ 
representatives deny it on every I 
cannot be a very serious evil, hoy 
else great independent chain cort 
like Woolworth, Kress, Penney an 
Wiggly would hardly remain in 
practically all the residents of w 
company employes. A fact like 
worth more than the charges of t 
leaders and the denials of the ¢ 
officials combined. ; 


Codperative Merchandiz 


Two at least of the large compa! 
in Arizona, those in Miami and Aji 
the profits, or rebates, to the pul 
The Miami Commercial Company 
rebated $40,000 for the six months 
and the store in’ Ajo, a much small 
has rebated $155,000 since it started 
in 1917. These profits, or reba 
from 15 per cent to 17 per cent onp 
made, and each customer gets tl 
rate, whether general manager or . 
mucker. 4 

This system may to some exten 
cap the independent merchant. No 
however, are given to employes W 
for the company less than three 
none to customers not in the comp 
ploy, and none on cash purchases 
company stores, it should be further 
out, do a certain amount of wholes 
ness, selling to other retail store: 
locality. ‘ ke 

One notable feature about the ¢ 
stores that I saw in the Southwest 
high quality of the goods carried. B 
company stores do not dare carry 
goods. A mine manager discovel 
miners were buying gloves in @ 
shack in an independent town just 
the company town limits, instead | 
company store. Upon inquiry it 
covered that these gloves were 0! 4 
which the grievance committee, Te 
ing the miners themselves, 
with the company store manag 
were too poor for the compa 
carry, although its manager 
he could carry such a line at 
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¢ Itibute of National Acceptance 


the leading tires in national favor. 

Their remarkable showing over a 
period of years has won them the en- 
dorsement of car owners and tire dealers 
throughout the country. 


Delivering trustworthy service to all 
who have adopted them, Oldfield Cords 
have lived up to what the public had 
been led to expect from their 
spectacular demonstrations in 
speedway and road races. 


Car owners have expressed their 
surprise that tires of such out- 


() ee cis Cords stand today among 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO., AKRON, 


LDFIELD ‘2 


standing excellence could be sold at prices 
so advantageous. Combined with a re- 
markable fund of data gained by observ- 
ing the performance of these tires in race 
events and in road tests have been 
unusual facilities for efficient eo uS On 
and economical distribution. 


Such favorable circumstances have 
enabled Oldfield to offer the public one 
of the really notable values in tire 
history. 

And the public has awarded Old- 
field the cherished tribute of na- 
tional acceptance. 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Hunchback of 


Notre Dame” 


HEN this advertisement goes 

to press, I will be in Universal 
City, our own motion picture town 
on the West Coast, watching the 
production of some of our new 
pictures, notably Victor Hugo’s 
masterpiece, “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame.” 

x x x 


This requires accurate reproduc- 
tion of sections of Paris and 
historical landmarks such as the 
Towers of Notre Dame, Place du 
Parvis, Court of Miracles, and nine 
streets of that period with their 
ancient architecture and cobble- 
stone pavements. 
* * * 


The cast is exceptional and includes 
such excellent people as LON 
CHANEY, Norman Kerry, Patsy 
Ruth Miller, Tully Marshall, Ray- 
mond Hatton, Ernest Torrance, 
Kate Lester, Eulalie Jensen, Bran- 
don Hurst and Harry Von Meter. 
Several hundred people will take 
part in the picture play, and the 
reproductions of the wonderful old 
scenery require a great army of 
architects and builders. 
* * * 

Have you seen any Universal 
Pictures recently? Ifso, I wish you 
would write me your opinion of 
them and, by the way, keep an 
eye open for “The Abysmal Brute”’ 
by Jack London, starring Reginald 
Denny; ‘‘ Bavu,’ Earl Carroll’s big 
Broadway stage success; and PRIS- 
CILLA DEAN in‘“‘White Tiger.’ Or, 
better still, ask your favorite 
theatre when they will be shown. 


Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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price than the outside store. There is no 
satisfying everybody. 


All mining-company _ representatives 


| maintain that company stores are started 


in the first place, and kept going, to regu- 
late and stabilize prices. A man who is not 
only president of a comparatively large 
company but is always trying his luck at 
small prospects made this statement: 

“No company ever has anything to do 
with a store except for the sole purpose of 
keeping its men. When I go prospecting 
the first thing I do is to hire a Mexican or a 
Chinaman to run a store or commissary, 
and promise not to make more than a cer- 
tain amount. And I always get stuck about 
$100 a month myself at that, making up the 
losses.”’ 

Prices change rapidly in a mining camp, 
with the ups and downs of employment. No 
class of men becomes dissatisfied more 
rapidly than miners. If they think a store- 
keeper is sticking them they up and leave. 
It has been suggested that if merchants 
charge too much the criminal laws against 
profiteering might be resorted to. But that 
hardly appeals as a practical remedy to 
mining corporations, which must at all haz- 
ards keep thousands of restless men at 
work in remote and barren mountain 
passes. They need a real balance wheel to 
the retail-price structure. The head of an 
employes’ committee recently testified that 


-if the company store in one large camp was 


suddenly removed the cost of living would 
advance 20 per cent. 

In one camp a number of years ago the 
miners complained bitterly of the high 
prices charged by the company store. 
Whereupon the company ordered the prices 
slashed, and the miners redoubled their pur- 
chases. But the independent merchants 
hired a hall and employed professional agi- 
tators to harangue the crowd. As‘a result 
the miners circulated a petition condemning 
the company for putting the free and 
independent business men out of business. 

For the most part, however, and except 
when under the control of outside agitators, 
the miner wastes no sympathy upon the 
free and independent merchant. His atti- 
tude toward the subject of prices is in- 
tensely practical from his own point of 
view, but highly impractical from the larger 
viewpoint. If he had his way he would buy 
goods at cost. He has no interest as a rule 
in building up the independent merchant 
or the retail and wholesale trade of the 
community, county and state. He wants 
to get his goods at the lowest possible price. 
Most of the large companies have employes’ 
grievance committees, and next to wages 
the subject that chiefly interests these com- 
mittees is the local stores and their prices. 


The Company Town 


If these committees had their way with 
the companies they would induce the com- 
panies to run stores that would put every 
independent merchant out of business in- 
stanter. In the few camps where there are 
no company stores these committees are 
constantly pricing articles in the independ- 
ent stores, and if the prices do not suit 
them, they urge the general manager to 
bring pressure upon the store, especially if 
the company owns the land, which is often 


| the case, to reduce prices. 


The companies are between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. Every professional labor 
organizer, many professional politicians, 
and all other persons who for any reason 
are against the companies are constantly 
hounding them for maintaining stores. Yet 
the rank-and-file employes, who vastly out- 
number all other classes put together, and 
upon whom the operations wholly depend, 
hound the companies just as hard to reduce 
the cost of living. Despite certain possible 
evils in the company-store system, it seems 
to me that the companies have handled 
themselves fairly well in what any unpreju- 
diced person would admit is a delicate 
situation. 

But the company store is only one phase 
of a much more important problem—the 
company town. All the copper-mining 
camps are more.or less company towns, al- 
though the degree of openness or closeness 
varies greatly. Whether it be to the credit 
or the discredit of the absentee capitalist, 
the fact remains that the extent of com- 
pany nonmining activities in any one of 
these towns fairly amazes the outsider un- 
familiar with these peculiar and distinctive 
communities. 

In most cases you sleep in a company 
hotel, and you enter the largest camp of all 
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on a railroad controlled by company inter- 
ests. In all cases the bulk of the taxes to 
keep up the highways entering the town are 
paid by the company. The afternoon paper 
that you read at your evening meal and the 
electric plant that furnishes the light are 
usually company owned. In one town 
both afternoon and morning papers are 
company property, but the glorious morn- 
ing sunlight is not owned by the com- 
pany. 

However, in several company towns the 
streets and roads and places of public as- 
sembly are so definitely company owned 
that if the company guards, detectives and 
deputy sheriffs disapprove of your looks 
they can throw you out, theoretically at 
least, and in some instances practically, 
especially if you happen to be a well-known 
organizer for the I. W. W. 

As a matter of course, the company sup- 
plies the water, and in some instances has 
the only ice plant in town. In a few places 
visited the telephone system was company 
owned, although in Bisbee and Globe, 
which are relatively open, the Bell system 
operates. Libraries, Y’s and churches are 
usually company built, and the company 
pays most of the salaries, in several places 
at least, of the secretaries and ministers. If 
you are ill you will find most of the doc- 
tors are company employed, and, of course, 
the companies own the only hospitals. In 
the strictly closed towns a dentist cannot 
open an office without getting a permission 
or concession from the company. 


Local Government 


As the companies pay practically all the 
taxes, they naturally and inevitably domi- 
nate the schools. They cannot avoid it 
even if they would, and I was told by one 
of the leading educational ‘authorities in the 
state, who spoke without a trace of bitter- 
ness, that it was foolish to term the schools 
a public system at all, because so many of 
them are really private institutions paid for 
by mining companies. He further indicated 
with an indifferent shrug that if a local 
school superintendent could not work in 
harmony with the local mine manager he 
might as well get out. 

An anticompany newspaper recently ran 
an editorial entitled, From the Cradle to 
the Grave, and it must be literally true, for 
in some cases the cemeteries are on com- 
pany ground and the undertakers no doubt 
have an understanding with the company, 
for it is a definitely and openly established 
policy of a thoroughgoing company town 
to limit all business enterprises to what the 
traffic will fairly and reasonably bear, and 
no more. 

In some strictly company towns there is 
no pretense at all of local political govern- 
ment. The place of such government is 
taken by deputy sheriffs, who in reality re- 
port to the manager, or to committees of 
subordinates or individual subordinates 
delegated by him. The manager’s word is 
law,-subject, of course, to occasional review 
by the New York office. It is almost law 
even in the larger and older mining camps, 
those that do not consider themselves 
closed company towns at all. 

Nothing is easier, of course, than to put 
a sinister interpretation upon the facts cited 
in the preceding paragraphs; and do not 
doubt for one moment, reader, that many 
such interpretations have been put upon 
them. But there is one consideration rarely 
mentioned by either side that should be 
dragged right out in the open. The real 
objection that underlies the criticism is not 
so much to the company town or the way in 
which it is run, as to the steady refusal of 
the mining companies to deal with and rec- 
ognize organized labor. 

It is not the function of this article to 
discuss the closed or open shop, the activi- 
ties of unions, union recognition, or any 
such subject. A completely unionized 
hard-metal mining industry might prove 
just as paternalistic as one dominated as at 
present by the employers. I do not know. 
The reader will have to judge from what he 
knows of the coal and railroad industries. 
But once granting the copper industry’s 
policy of nonrecognition, much of the criti- 
cism of the company town and its institu- 
tions falls to the ground, for they are the 
only institutions the companies can em- 
ploy under the circumstances. 

It is said the companies employ guards, 
detectives, spies and gunmen, and that peo- 
ple who are not liked are quickly railroaded 
out of town. Now, it must be recognized 
that the copper companies are determined 
not only against union recognition but 
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against strikes, and their towns 
absolutely on that basis. The g 

detectives are used against ¢ 
strikers and anyone the compan 
an agitator. Except perhaps durin 
hysteria of big strikes, it would by 
point to anyone run out of these t 
cept for good cause, who was not 
for either union recognition or a 

Police have a common habit of 
undesirables out of any town, a 
guards and deputy sheriffs natural 
same thing. I think the compani 
nize that their present policing s 
not ideal; but in a sparsely settled 
just out of the wild frontier sta 
hesitate to turn their extremely 
property over to a few politicians { 
for, as everywhere else, politicians j 
towns are not always free from p; 
and grafting tendencies. , 

It is said that the companies, 
many dwellings as well as the wate 
and other utilities, can starve out: 
men who strike. This, of course, 
but it is equally true that th 
themselves can be destroyed qui 
effectually by a few radical vane 
vided they can get control of the w 
enough to turn it into the mine 
valuable property everywhere, in 
well as in mining camps, is | 
guarded. Indeed, a mining paper 
pointed out that a radical labor lay 
was denouncing the companies for 
ing guards had his own office in a 
that employed private guards, 
statement on the subject of com 
tectives was made to the writer 
manager as follows: 

“Of course we employ detective 
big company does. Our orders to' 
to try to give the company viey 
they hear men agitate against thee 
to change, persuade and mold of 
possible. They have orders even n 
port a workman unless they are pi 
he is a dyed-in-the-wool agitator : 
for trouble rather than for work.” 

At times the companies or their 
nates make serious tactical erro 
these lines. A candidate for gove 
garded in certain quarters as radi 
into a closed company town to sp 
was immediately approached by 
pany agent who suggested that it 
cold to speak in comfort; and besii 
wouldn’t be a large enough aud 
make it worth the candidate’s 
time. That was exactly what thi 
perienced and exceedingly astu 
paigner wanted, and he left the tov 
as his powerful car would take hin 
some clever company lawyer migl 
differently. For, as he afterwards: 
glee, this attitude on the compan 
through his widely advertising it, | 
fifty more votes than he would ¢ 
have received in that particular to 
election came around. 


Company Journalism 


I repeat that it is easy to call th 
pany towns feudalistic. One of t 
counts is that the manager's 
usually the best in the district an 
of the highest hill near the min! 
I for one would not take such a 
place such as most of these towns 
less they gave me a pretty good 
top of a hill, even if they had to 
top off to get enough level space. 
matter the manager’s house is ™ 
that; it is where visiting directors 
cers are entertained, and should ¢ 
a good view and be near the mine 
key men in an organization sho 
such a location anyway. 2 

Besides, a mining town differs 
other in that the most important 
cially and industrially have the be: 
The only difference is that there 
or hundreds of fine houses in the 
city, because there are lots of n 
who either are well-to-do or fill i 
positions. But well-to-do peopl 
stay in mining towns, and the 
whose position is particularly im] 
the manager. 7 

To the outsider the ownership 
the support of newspapers seems 
the most puzzling feature. But in 
days of a mining camp it would b 
to establish large independent pa 
would not either depend upon or! 
companies. Besides, in 1917, wh 
was threatened, the companies 
newspaper support was essential. 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Different from all other tooth pastes! 


1 alkalies taste, Ea! 


A great achievement for the care of teeth and gums! 


OUTH acids are the cause of most 

dental decay and disease. Dentists 
and physicians have prescribed Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia for years to neutralize these 
acids, and to protect the teeth and gums. 
No product ever employed does this as effec- 
tively and as safely as milk of magnesia! 


It has long been recognized that anyone 
who'could combine milk of magnesia in a 
correct dental cream would render a true 
service to humanity! Dental and medical 
authorities have repeatedly urged E.R.Squibb 
& Sons to undertake the solution of this 
problem. They realized that the facilities of 
the Squibb Laboratories would offer an ex- 


cellent opportunity for this accomplishment. 


After exhaustive research by chemists of 
recognized ability, the Squibb Laboratories 
now present one of their greatest achieve- 
ments— 


Squibb’s Dental Cream—made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 


There is no necessity for risking injury to 
your teeth and gums in order to keep them 


clean and attractive. You can use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream with absolute confidence, 
knowing that it will do everything that dental 
authorities declare essential for the thorough 
care of the teeth and gums! 


It polishes the teeth beautifully. It neutral- 
izes mouth acidity. Its taste is pleasing and 
leaves a delightful sensation of real cleanli- 
ness in your mouth! 


It accomplishes all this without the use of 
asingle questionable ingredient! It contains 
no astringents, irritating antiseptics, or sub- 
stances that lower the vitality of the gums! 


Prove these facts for yourself —FREE 


Mail the coupon below for a trial-size tube 
of Squibb’s Dental Cream. Notice that it 
does not “foam-up’’—it contains no soap. 
It cleanses and polishes beautifully without 
any feel of grit or scouring. Notice also how 
much better your mouth feels. Write for 
trial-size tube today! 


SQUIBBS 
DENT AL C REAM . 


a 


Copyright 1923, 


\ 


E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


Made with ee Milk of pacenesia. 


he: of Magnesia , 


{MAGNESIA MAGMAS 
Month product, free from 
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Important 


Your dentist, like your family 
physician, is a guardian of your 
health. His aim is to prevent as well 
as to cure diseases of the teeth and 
gums. The function of a dental 
cream is not to cure, but to cleanse. 
A correct dental cream, however, can 
prevent decay and disease. The reg- 
ular use of Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
together with professional advice 
from your dentist, will enable you to 
enjoy attractive teeth and firm gums. 
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@ Mail this 
as? A coupon, prop- 

7, erly filled out, 

: cha to E. R. Squibb & 
HOUSE E. OL Boxee ls: 

~X New York, and we will 
«s send you immediately one 
yg trial-size tube of Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. S. E. P.—Mar. 
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“Now here’s a shoe 
I like to sell” 


“Tt’s certainly a pleasure to sell a shoe that gives the 
customer all she wants in the way of style, and at the 
same time be sure that it’s a comfortable fit. 

“That’s why I like to sell Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. 
Never have to worry about the fit because they are 
made different—made to fit comfortably as a good shoe 
should. It’s this comfort feature that always brings 
my customers back for another pair.” 


T’S all in the way the shoe is fashioned. The Arnold 

Glove-Grip looks like any high-grade, well-designed 
and stylish shoe. But zzside, curving up snugly against 
the instep, it follows the natural lines of the foot, gently 
but firmly gripping and holding up the arch. Lacing a 
Glove-Grip Shoe raises the arch instead of pushing it 
down. This is the real secret of foot comfort and it can 
be had only in Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes, without the 
sacrifice of good looks. 


Both men’s and women’s styles in a variety of the 
latest leathers and shapes. The ‘‘Arch-Maid,” illustrated 
below, is one of the popular styles for women. Its 
shapely lines, trim toe and well-proportioned heel of all- 
leather make it particularly appropriate for street-wear. 


If you do not know the name of the Arnold dealer in 
your community, write to us. An attractive booklet of 
Arnold styles will be sent together with the name of the 
nearest Arnold dealer. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


Women’s Oxford 
The “Arch-Maid”’ 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

A few violently anticompany papers de- 
scribe the company sheets as the copper- 
stained press, and one of their managers has 
been called the “high priest of copper- 
collared greed.’’ One opposition paper runs 
a large motto daily on its editorial page: 
The Paper Whose Pen Drags No Ball and 
Chain. 

Copper camps are said to be feudalistic 
because so many of the miners reside in 
houses leased from the companies, and there 
is no subject to which the labor organizers 
and politicians have devoted so much of 
their eloquence. But this is a complicated 
and many-sided topic, regarding which 
superficial impressions are futile. As indi- 
cated in a previous article, earnest efforts 
have been made in some eases by com- 
panies to encourage home ownership—the 
two big companies in Bisbee having gone to 
unusual lengths in this respect, with the re- 
sult that in that district hundreds of work- 
men are home owners. 

But even in several of the closed com- 
pany towns, as near as I could discover, 
about half the American employes were 
home owners, and even among the Mexi- 
cansin Ajo relatively few occupied company 
houses. In several cases the companies 
rent houses at such low figures—at a 
loss to themselves—that it would be foolish 
for the average miner to buy. In Clarkdale, 
Ray and Ajo, all the most closed of com- 
pany towns, I saw a great number of houses 
that are rented by the United Verde, Ray 
Consolidated and New Cornelia companies 
respectively, which were well arranged, well 
planned, clean, neat and thoroughly attrac- 
tive, all at figures not only surprisingly low 
but obviously close to or even below the 
cost of operation. 

Then, too, whatever the cause—and it 
certainly cannot be blamed entirely upon 
the present managements—the miner is a 
restless, shifting, moving person whom no 
force on earth can compel to settle down 
in one place. 

The mining companies are certainly not 
responsible for the barren soil, the lack of 
water and green things that characterize 
most such places, or for the fact that the 
nearest town or city may be hundreds of 
miles away, and that nothing but desert 
and mountain lies between. Yet these and 
other like considerations make people un- 
willing to settle down permanently in 
homes of their own. It is a little rough to 
lay at the door of feudalistic absentee cap- 
italists what Nature is so clearly respon- 
sible for. 


The Stabilization of Labor 


It is true, of course, that human nature 
rebels against being beholden to one’s em- 
ployer for everything. We do not have to 
depend upon labor organizers and _ poli- 
ticians for that truth. It sticks out every- 
where. Indeed one mine superintendent 
admitted that the company’s new and 
model town was shunned by many workers, 
who preferred the dirty old independent 
village where, in the words of this official, 
“the men can get away from their work 
part of the time.” 

There are miners who prefer to pay 
thirty-five dollars a month for a poor shack 
outside the company limits, with no light 
or water, rather than twenty dollars for a 
new, clean and far better and larger house, 
with light and water inside. The workman 
who lives in a company house in a company 
town feels as if he were never off shift. Not 
only that, but he feels as if he were never 
out of the sight of his boss. 

Now, it may be said further that even if 
the workman gets lower rents and prices 
from company houses, stores and utilities, 
he is better off as an entirely free man. It is 
said—and the statement is not to besneered 
at—that the proper ratio or relation be- 
tween employer and employe is the wage, 
and that there should be no other. 

There is no doubt, although the com- 
panies dislike to have it worded that way, 
that they do seek through stores, houses 
and utilities, a certain measure of control 
over their men. Truckloads of Mexicans 
are brought in in debt, and with the won- 
derful display of goods in the company 
store, the rent and the utilities, these 
laborers do not get out of debt very quickly. 
Naturally a worker in debt to the company 
getting not only his wages but his water, 
light, gas, medical attendance, hospital 
care, drugs and miscellaneous supplies from 
the same source, is a little slow to strike. 

The company expresses the idea differ- 
ently. It says—and there is a world of 


convicuion in its statement too—t 
is after is the stabilization of 1g 
workers. 


dition upon which its very e 
depends, is to keep its men; and_ 
any and every means to keep th 
not free perhaps from question 
But there is still another side tg 
It is said the ratio between e 
employe should be wages. But 
man better off with six, seve 
dollars a day, with profiteerin 
merchants and utilities, or wi 
five dollars a day and a reason 
erate scale of charges? j 
Whatever the answer may be, 
not attempt it, the curious, the y 
fact is that pretty nearly evel 
ment in the way of a model 
pany store or anything of thats 
mining companies has been ask 
bodies of workmen themselves, 
there is any group of company h 
were not built originally eithe 
there were no other houses at a 
other available houses were b 
profiteering figures. Time and 
companies have been asked by 
employes to start company sto 
That is, the companies are | 
they do and damned even hard 
don’t. In one of the great § 
camps a company is building 
town of its own on top of a m 
though a few miles below there is 
independent of any company, w 
times has 10,000 inhabitants. | 
of the best employes refused to I 
city because of what they consi 
charges and unfavorable social 
for the development of family 
employes themselves are dem 
erection of the new company tow 


Swimming Pools Popula 


Indeed I think it would be har 
prove the statement that practical 
outside activity entered in : 
absentee-capitalist corporations ha 
due to the request, often the i 
mands, of groups of employ 
management feared would mo 
less their requests for comforts 
veniences were complied with. 
manager: 

“We would never have b 


charged two, three and four I 
houses elsewhere. Recently our 
for single men burned down. 
building, having cost $40,000. 
tion came up of rebuilding it. 
men wanted us to, but I got a ) 
able rooms in the town and discover 
plenty were to be had at reaso 
We will not rebuild as long a 
remain that way, but if house o' 
to profiteer we will have to b 
our men.” 

Many of the mining camps ir 
have swimming pools, built and1 
companies, and these are exce: 
lar in the hot summer mont 
12,000 people used the company | 
last May to October, and 135 | 
swim for the first time, in 
woman over sixty. 


that is a far larger camp and t 
is always crowded, the figures 
very high indeed. 


the miners and their families, a 
panies try to have as few rules 
Yet you will always hear some 0 
about its being a “damned comps 

In one of the camps there 
been a community Christmas tree. 
last December the company mana 
in the town-site manager and 
what had been done about ge 
Nothing had been done, and the to’ 
man was instructed to approach ' 
mercial club and another civic organ 
to see what could be done. But by | 
ber twenty-third nothing had 
The company manager then sei 
train more than 100 miles acr 
to the nearest city where a t 
bought. He also ordered more 
stockings, with presents fo 
band, a Santa Claus, and so on 
fore time for the celebration 
standing in line waiting for the 
Everyone attended, and if the 
had not been held everyone wou 
mad. (Continued on Page 61 


the outskirts of the crowd men 
to growl, ““Damned company 
here it is; the company is cursed 
things and cursed as much or 
4; doesn’t do them. 

yer president of the state federation 
sold me that in his travels he had 
4d that what most galled the work- 
the part played by the companies 
ng and maintaining clubhouses, 
: Miigious organizations. 

’ I replied, ‘“‘but who else will do 


| is true,’ admitted the labor man; 
¢ntually any American town will 
dand and improve.”’ 

dy; but the necessary growth, ex- 
ind improvement, unless assisted 
‘ly group in the community, often 
vole county, that has any money at 
jtake about thirty or forty years 
l course. “Eventually” does no 
ie company cannot wait thirty or 
yrs; it cannot wait “eventually,” 
\t the ore. It must satisfy thou- 
¢vorking men right now, today, and 
ce thousands of investors, if not 
thin the next few years. 

js something perhaps to be said 
tnalism. Take one of the smallest 
sshe gardens; war gardens they 
!hem. I have spoken several times 
mess and barrenness of the copper 
}3ut the companies counteract this 
sean by encouraging employes to 
etable gardens. One company, the 
upplied the land, water, plowing 
;tinstruction last year for 381 such 


d;. As three crops a year can be 
¢ in this semitropical climate, the 
alue of vegetables raised amounted 
yen seventy-five and one hundred 
(dollars; quite a sum for laborers, 
(them with families, earning from 
Jive dollars a day. 

us get a little closer and at some- 
ne disagreeable grips with this sub- 
e feudalism of absentee capital. I 
peak for other parts of the coun- 
judging from the dozen or so of 
‘smps that I have seen, they would 
soles of filth and iniquity if it were 
‘ompany feudalism. Of course, if 
2es are given forty years of growth 
iclean up gradually; but when ore 
nut by the thousands of tons a day 
irs is a long time to wait. 


‘losed Towns Orderly 


pany representative said to me 
‘sed company town has about one- 
! crime of other towns of similar 
stead of seeking confirmation of 
ewhat startling statement from 
/apany people, I took it as soon as 
(0 a man high in labor organiza- 
: only denial was that in no places 
strong-arm methods used; but 
jneant, of course, was the running 
ikers and others engaged in anti- 
! projects. 
uth is that if there is gambling, 
(on, bootlegging, theft or disorder 
cr company town, and the manager 
t, he orders it stopped; and it is 
(for a very simple reason. As 
knows, and I am not talking 
ning camps now any more than 
4m Massachusetts, New Jersey or 
/ Teason there is so much crime in 
| communities is because political 
dit to their selfish advantage to 
(he votes of gamblers, bootleggers 
(itutes. This country is filled with 
vhich corrupt bosses, often allied 
ain local business interests, use 
world, and even in some cases the 
¢ political and business purposes. 
‘dinary local political boss has 
g to gain from controlling the 
Id; but the local mine manager is 
(sted, because that is not his job. 
€ political boss, he has nothing to 
« protecting the underworld from 
ie course of justice, and in con- 
the underworld is simply not 


‘Next place the closed company 
mits no residential mixture of 
1 Ray and Ajo the whites and 
| are separated by actual moun- 
in Ray the white Europeans are 
|r separated from the white Amer- 
may be undemocratic, but it faces 
/ and produces quiet and order. 

jsult, of course, is that there is 
al deterioration of neighborhoods 
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from the incoming of alien races, which is 
found in the average industrial community. 
The separation extends to the swimming 
pools, where certain days are set apart for 
Mexicans. 

In the next place the closed company 
town is clean, and many other mining 
camps, except such old and established ones 
as Globe and Bisbee—which are really under 
company influence—are filthy. Clarkdale, 
Ray, Ajo and other similar places are neat 
and trim. They have a completely ordered 
look. They are precise; and though there 
may be a military regimentation about 
eee I for one prefer it to nastiness and 

th. 

I visited one company town, not far away 
from which there is an independent village 
whose politicians are very hostile to the 
company. The contrast between the two 
places is certainly an eye opener. One is 
immaculate; it has every convenience and 
is beautifully laid out. The outside town 
looks like one’s mental picture of a mining 
camp of the ’70’s, with all the dirt left on. 
Many of the houses on the single main 
street are said to be of ill repute, and the 
merest glance at the only too obvious occu- 
pants confirms the statement. 

One would suppose that this hamlet 
bears about the same relation to the com- 
pany town as a flea bears to a dog. It ob- 
viously caters to the vice that has been 
driven out of the company town. Yet lan- 
guage can be used in such misleading fash- 
ion that one place is known as free and 
independent, and the other is considered an 
expression of industrial autocracy! 


Putting and Taking 


It is said that the absentee capitalist 
takes too much out of a state like Arizona 
and does not put enough back, In the main 
this is true; and it is, indeed, a lamentable 
fact. There is no way, of course, for the 
corporations to put back into the ground 
the copper they have taken out, and from 
the very nature of the case a large part of 
this natural resource leaves never to return. 
The dividends naturally go outside because 
the investors live elsewhere; and even if 
the companies strain a point in buying sup- 


plies within the state, there is much that | 


cannot be had in such a sparsely settled 
country, devoid as it is of manufacturing 
industries. 

Then, too, a large part of the profit from 
copper goes to refiners and manufacturers 
rather than to producers, and the refining 
and manufacturing are done several thou- 
sand miles away. But copper does not differ 
in this respect from other raw materials in 
other parts of the world, which have to be 
sent to far-distant points for refinement. 
Manufacturing does not usually center in 
renote mountain cafions, far from the cen- 
ters of population and markets, especially 
when fuel is costly and scarce. To make 
matters worse, much of the refined copper 
goes abroad for ultimate consumption. 

Possibly with the development of the 
Colorado River power, and especially if the 
copper companies should in time follow out 
their plan of building a railroad to the Gulf 
of California, thus making Arizona prac- 
tically a seaboard state, there might be 
some change in this respect. 

As might be expected of the newest state, 
Arizona has adopted much in the way of 
constitutional and legislative policy that is 
regarded in certain quarters as enlightened 
and progressive and in others as radical. At 
any rate the people are determined that 
the state shall not be gutted and left a 
desert waste by the mining companies, as 
they assert a certain other Western state 
was left many years ago. 


“The state is entitled to some return for. 


using up its resources,” they say. ‘‘At the 
very least, we will have good roads and 
schools, and the mining companies will pay 
for them.” 

It may be objected that the life of copper 
mines is longer than that of gold and silver 
mines, and the dead mines in other parts of 
the West are those where gold and silver 
were found, not copper. It is true, also, 
that the supposed ten, fifteen, twenty, 
thirty and forty years of life of various cop- 
per mines keep lengthening out, and that 
lower and lower grade ore is being devel- 
oped and used. But nevertheless the people, 
who have the votes, are bent upon making 
the copper companies pay for what they 
use up, and they are certainly paying. 

It is perfectly clear that much of the 
hostility against absentee capital in the 
sparsely settled Western states, and, in- 
deed, against corporations everywhere, is 


and learn ten reasons 
why Mennen’s is the 
choice of millions 


Buy a tube at any drug store. 
Lock up your old fashioned soap 
and your prejudices. 
Try ten consecutive shaves with 
Mennen’s. 


You can send tube to me and I will 
refund purchase price unless— 


—On the first day you are 
startled by the unbelievable 
softness of your beard 


—and on the second day, 
you build up the firm- 
est, creamiest mass of 
lather that ever cov- 
ered your countenance 


Perfectly 


—and on the third day, Lather 
you learn that you 
needn’t rub in the 
lather with your 


fingers No rubbing 
"5 with Fingers 
—and on the fourth day, 
you find that cold 
water works as well as 
hot 
—and on the fifth day 
c Hot or cold 
you are finally con- Water—Hard 
vinced that Mennen or Soft 
lather never dries on 
the face 


—and on the sixth, 
seventh and eighth 
days you begin to ap- 
preciate that your skin 
is smoother and 
healthier and clearer 
than it ever was before 


: Skin feels 
—and on the ninth day, Great 


you observe that you atearesss 
get more shaves from 


a blade 


—and on the tenth day 
that Mennen’s at less 
than a quarter of a 
cent per shave is ex- 
ceedingly economical 


I have made a bet with Mr. 
Mennen that not more than thirteen 
men will ask me to make good on 
this proposition—for I never yet 
met a man who had shaved ten 
times with Mennen’s without 
confessing that it was the finest 
shaving cream that ever touched 
his face. 


Lette 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, V.J. U.S.A. 


Softens Beard 


Mountain of 
Firm Creamy 


Lather Never 
Dries on Face 
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Boro-Glycerine 
Keeps Skin 
Healthy 


Will not irritate 
sensitive skin 


Blades last 
longer 


Economy—200 
to 300 shaves 
in a tube 
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Year ’Round 
Extra Profits 


For Soda Fountains 


Let the Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor turn 
your soda fountain’s slow months into real 
money makers. 

Let it build a highly profitable year ’round 
orangeade and lemonade business for you 
which ‘‘makes ten-cent drinkers out of five- 
cent buyers,’’ as one Extractor owner put it. 

Let it start to build a fresh fruit drink 
business for you now which will develop into 
the largest summer business your fountain 
has ever done. 

Let it make your fountain the headquarters 
for fresh fruit orangeade and lemonade, two 
of the most popular drinks known. 


Advertises the Drinks 


Orangeade and lemonade are consumed in 
enormous quantities in the homes of your 
community. 

But you have missed much of this business 
in the past, because although people want the 
fresh fruit drink you have not been equipped 
to serve it efficiently. 

Now you can serve these popular drinks— 
made up fresh before the eyes of customers— 
quickly and easily. The machine advertises 
the drinks—attracts buyers. 

Put it on your fountain now. It will pay 
for itself before summer and show you clear 
“velvet” during your peak business. 


Read What Owners Say 


The Central Pharmacy, Somerville, 
Massachusetts, says: 
“Your Extractor was a great success. It 
paid for itself in twenty days. 


Wikle Drug Co., Anniston, 
Ala., says: 

“*When your salesman called on us we had 
no orangeade trade at all and bought lemons 
only by the dozen. The first week we installed 
the Sunkist Extractor we bought a crate of 
oranges and one of lemons. We have aver- 
aged a crate of each per week since, some 
weeks more.”” 


There are other letters just as enthusiastic. 


Do This 


First send in your order for an Extractor now 
and get immediate delivery. 

Then buy your oranges and lemons by the box 
from a fruit wholesaler. You save that way. 

And buy Extractor-size fruit—extra large or 
small oranges and lemons—save that way, too. 

Turning each orange and lemon into a ten cent 
drink is simple. Your business will begin to jump 
at once. 

And the cost is very reasonable. In fact, the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange manufactures 
and sells the Extractor at actual cost because it 
builds fresh orangeade and lemonade business. 

Complete and delivered, the Extractor costs 
but $47.50. (In Canada $67.50.) Less 5% for cash, 
10 days. Order yours today. The profits alone.on 
600 drinks will pay forit. Be the first in your neigh- 
borhood to make real orangeade and lemonade. 

Note the advertising we are giving orange- 

ade and lemonade on the back cover of this 

publication. It is helping Extractor owners. 


Sunkist 


Fruit Juice Extractor 


(Electrically Operated) 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Dept. of Fresh Fruit Drinks, Div. 503, 
154 Whiting Street, Chicago, III. 
O Ship_________ Express prepaid 
When Quantity 
Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractors at $47.50 each. 


(In Canada $67.50 delivered.) Less 5% for 
cash, 10 days. 


Kind of current ___ Voltage 
Direct or alternating 
Cycles_ 
This information can be obtained from your 
electric light company. 


Send me additional information relative to 
the Extractor. 


Name— 
Street 
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due to a never-ending struggle concerning 
this very question of taxation. Neither side 
to this controversy, the people or the cor- 
porations, can fairly lay claim to an altru- 
istic attitude. Corporations rarely pay 
more than they are obliged to. Certainly 
in the early days in these newer states 
the corporations showed no disposition to 
overpay. 

On the other hand, it is easy for a poli- 
tician who pays very little in the way of 
taxes himself, representing voters who pay 
very little themselves, to put the screws on 
the big corporations. In one Western 
state one county has more than one-third 
the total votes, yet it pays less in the way 
of taxes than a single mine in another part 
of the state. Especially during periods of 
low prices when cattle raisers and cotton 
farmers are broke, it is simple enough to 
persuade them that the mining companies 
ought to be taxed more heavily, no matter 
how much they may be taxed already. In- 
deed, in the last few years, while the mining 
companies have been paying promptly, 
most of the other taxpayers have been de- 
linquent. 

When the mining companies foot the bill 
for anywhere from 45 to 90 per cent of the 
improvement it is natural for voters to ap- 
prove new highways and schools. One 
hears it said that the companies oppose 
these improvements step by step, with all 
the financial and political resources at 
their command. Perhaps they do; but if so 
they are amazingly, unthinkably unsuccess- 
ful. What the companies themselves say is 
that they merely try to prevent useless 
waste and extravagance, and go into poli- 
tics to keep from being strangled. 


The Burden of Taxation 


“‘T never knew the local mining company 
to oppose good schools here,’ said one 
school superintendent whom I asked to ex- 
press his confidential opinion. ‘They pay 
over 85 per cent of the expenses of our 
school district, and I think they have a 
right to see the budget and point out any 
indefensible items.” 

A bitter critic of the mining companies, 
asserting that they were trying to injure 
the educational system of the state, said: 
“The lower the efficiency of the schools, the 
lower the average intelligence of the citi- 
zenship of the state, which in turn facili- 
tates the domination of the public by the 
companies.”’ 

Bunk! I found the company representa- 
tives as proud of the schools as of the mines 
themselves, often eager to show me through 
the buildings, and without a single ‘excep- 
tion proud to point them out. In any case, 
the absentee capitalists pay from 1.5 to 
two cents in taxes for each pound of 
copper extracted, and at one time one 
company was actually paying $1.30 a day 
more in taxes for each laborer in its employ 
than it did in wages. That is, it paid $1.30 
a day more for intangibles than it did for 
tangibles, although it did all its own 
policing and attended to and paid for its 
own local government. 

One company, which is a very new pro- 
ducer, which has spent more than $10,- 
000,000 and paid out in dividends less than 
$3,000,000, has nevertheless for several 
years paid half the taxes in a county 175 
miles long and nearly seventy-five wide, 
containing the second largest city in the 
state and traversed by one of the great 
transcontinental railroads. When this mine 
came onthe tax rolls the county was 
transformed all at once. It could either 
double the assessment or halve the tax 
rate. Yet of the ten to fifteen millions 
spent by this company in developing the 
property not more than two or three thou- 
sand probably came from the county, half 
of whose taxes it is paying. 

It is obvious, of course, that if it were not 
for absentee capitalists there would be 
nothing to agitate against in large portions 
of our Western country except a few rattle- 
snakes, coyotes, jack rabbits and harmless 
aborigines. 

Copper in the ground may be a natural 
resource; but it has no value. whatever as 
the basis for employment, taxation and the 
development of communities, ‘roads and 
schools until it is extracted; and it cannot 
be extracted without spending millions of 
dollars, which in turn cannot be collected 
except from the contributions of thousands 
of absentee investors. 

It is said that the big mining corpora- 
tions wait for the small prospector to do 
the actual work of discovery, to establish 
the geology of the district. Thus the big 
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company takes no chances, it is urged, but 
merely engages in a manufacturing prop- 
osition, so many million tons of ore at so 
much, and might as well be milling wheat 
or anything else. This is one of those par- 
tially true statements; but no truer than 
the opposite, which is that large companies 
lose millions in fruitless attempts to find 
new mines and districts, and other millions 
in mistakenly turning down prospects just 
as good as those accepted. 

Nor does one ever run across a prospector 
who would not like to interest absentee 
capital in what he has found; at least such 
spirits are exceedingly rare. Absentee 
capital is what they are after; to get some 
of it interested in their particular mine is 
the great objective. 

The essential point is that absentee cap- 
ital alone makes the work of the prospector 
of any value. It is said that the prospector 
takes the risk because he does the work of 
discovery, and no one denies that his work 
is very important. But there is just as 
much risk, though of another kind; there 
is just as much nerve, courage, farsighted- 
ness, knowledge and faith in developing 
his discoveries. There are hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of mineral deposits known 
to the fraternity for scores, in some cases 
for hundreds of years. Most mines were 
subject to anyone who cared to develop 
them long before the big companies took 
them up. 

For the most part the big mines are not 
newly discovered; what is newly discov- 
ered are the processes, the enterprise, the 
organization, the brains and the aggre- 
gation of absentee capital willing to tackle 
1.5 per cent ore. Certainly the small pros- 
pector is not interested in that kind of ore. 
I have met lots of them, and all they talk 
about is how they are about to strike the 
high-grade stuff. But it is not the high- 
grade stuff that gives employment to 
thousands of men where only mesquite 
and greasewood flourished; that pays the 
taxes, builds the roads and schools and 
develops the state. It is a different kind of 
ore, which only absentee capitalists can 
operate. What builds up the West today is 
the type of absentee corporation that has 
the nerve to put $12,000,000 into a capital 
investment, spread over five years of hard 
times, with no hope of getting it back for 
twenty years. 

Suggestive in this general connection is 
an account, written about a year ago, by a 
well-known engineer, J. Parke Channing, 
of the beginnings of a big corporation of 
which he is now vice president, and which is 
owned at the present time, so it is said, by 
13,000 small absentee capitalists, the 
Miami Copper Company: 

“T came into Globe in December, 1906, 
just as a visitor, because I had never seen 
the Old Dominion mine and I wanted to 
look at it. While there I met Fred Alsdorf, 
who told me he thought there was a por- 
phyry mine about six miles out of town. I 
rode over the ground with him a few days 
later, and all that was visible was a lot of 
red-stained rock, with an occasional speck 
of green. Fred Alsdorf knew about the 
porphyry deposits at Clifton, and I was 
fresh from examining and reporting upon 
the Nevada Consolidated in Nevada. There 
was not a pound of copper in sight, but I 
told him that I thought he was right, and 
that there was a good chance of finding a 
mine upon the ground. This was Sunday.”’ 


Hard-Won Success 


“On Monday I had a talk with him and 
Jerry Elliott, and found they had options 
upon a lot of claims and that most of these 
options called for cash payments. I told 


Fred and Jerry that as there was no ore in 


sight it would be impossible for me to get 
anyone to make cash payments; but that 
if they would give me a chance to test out 
our theory I might be able to do some- 
thing. Blackjack Newman was one of the 
owners. We all got together in a room in 
the Dominion Hotel, and about two o’clock 
on Tuesday morning an option was signed 
in which I had six months to do work be- 
fore paying any money. 

“A little while before, Mr. Adolph 
Lewisohn and I had organized the General 
Development Company with $1,000,000 
cash capital. Up to the time of my visit to 
Globe we had spent $500,000 in fruitless 
explorations. 

“T came back to New York and sent 
Louis Wright down. He looked the ground 
over and agreed with me that there was a 
good chance to find a mine. We started th 
to work in January, 1907, and were laughed 


ae 


March 


at for our temerity. Nobody thoug 
would be any ore under this rec 
rock. Our faith, however, w; 
and along in April, 1907, the F 
No. 2 Shaft, at a depth of 22 
denly plugged into 3 per cent q 
up to Alaska, and when I ret 
ber the shaft had gone down 
feet in the ore and the first level 
up. Then came the panic of 1907 
where we did our business in Gl 
its doors, and our pay-roll ¢ 
unhonored. I took them up 
their place personal checks 
account in New York. 
‘People in New York were so 
that they were inclined to ak 
whole thing, and were it not fo 
sonal assurance that I believed y 
good mine and that things y 
themselves, I think the work we 
been abandoned. So the works 
and in the spring of 1907 y 
1,000,000 tons of ore opened { 
General Development Compan: 
to float the Miami Copper Cc 
recoup not only the money that 
pended on the development of t] 
but also its previous losses. _ 
“Tt took four years of har 
$4,500,000 in cash before the | 
per Company started to produce 
The capital for this, which represer 
savings of hundreds of people, 
from Arizona but from states i 
and had it not been for the a the 
mine would never have bee 
I am quite sure that at that ti 
in the Globe district neither 
the faith in the property to 
mine. And I maintain that 
coéperation of the saving pec 
country, who are the ones tha 
capital, many of the mines of A 
of other states in the Union ¥ 
have been opened up or exploite¢ 
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Brief reference has been mad 
vious article to Ajo, in a dry a 
corner of the great American d 
little city, only about five ye 
about as typical an example of 
ings of absentee capital as one 
Yet it is one of the oldest of So 
settlements. One may see the 
old adobe with corner blocks 0} 
a wise precaution on the part 0 
ers, for otherwise the hostile Apg 
have sawed through the edges 
of hair or grass. 

Many different groups of 
including the man who gave be 
of the country its descripti 
Zone, attempted in vain to 
posits; and two of the greg 
mining corporations are said to 
it down. When the company 
operating it on a large scale 
ten years ago, three-fourths 
lurgists predicted failure. 
installed had never been 
used elsewhere. Much of th 
work had to be done in Eng 
was no knowledge of it here. - 
operation only about five y 
process has been adopted al 
other places. : 

Everything was experimenta 
the attempt to find water. 
water in this, the driest po 
country, would have killed 
but finally sufficient water wa 
in one place at a depth of 64 
handful of Indian tepees a 
shacks already on the ground 
peal to the management as 
setting for a large mine, so @ 
modern city was built in their 

Ajo is planned for many ye 
with provision made for any 
future development. The resi 
tions are carefully separated 
mine, the mill and the slag du 
near enough for men to walk to 
The axis of the town is a grea 
school, containing a librang 
torium, and fronted by a large 
which radiate avenues and streets 
natives from the interior of M 
their friends in Ajo they are tz 
awe-struck at the college, as t 
school, and are told that it is fr 
one. 

All the common labor is. 
Mexicans and Papago Indian 
sense the mine is in their nati 
but the sections in which they li 
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Remarkable improvements make the new Goodyear Cord 
Tire with the beveled All-Weather Treadespecially desirable 


INCE the day of its introduction the Goodyear Cord Tire 
has enjoyed the preference of thoughtful motorists every- 
where. 


This preference has been justified by every reason of reliability, 
economy, and freedom from trouble. 


Now, by virtue of the beveled All-Weather Tread, four new 
reasons for insisting on Goodyear Cords are added to the list. 


Each of these reasons concerns an important improvement in 


the tire that profoundly affects every phase of its performance: ° 


This new All-Weather The clean-cut rugged 
Tread is made from an ex- blocks are buttressed at 
traordinarily efficient rub- the base by heavy cir- 


ber compound, by far the most cumferential ribs, knitting the 
serviceable that Goodyear whole tread design into a firmer 
engineers have ever devised. and stauncher unit. 


Being semi-flat, instead The blocks which line 
of round as formerly, the tread on either side 
the tread affords broader are beveled at the outer 


road contact, which also edge, relieving the carcass from 
offers greatly increased resist- the strain of vibration as wear 
ance to wear. proceeds. 


With no sacrifice of non-skid efficiency this new tread runs 
more quietly and smoothly, while adding thousands of miles 
to the life of the tire. 


It makes appreciably better the best tire Goodyear ever made, 
assuring the user the utmost in low cost performance. 


You can get: this zmproved Goodyear Cord Tire now, at no 


extra price—your Goodyear Service Station Dealer has your 
size in stock. 


When you buy from him you buy the utmost in quality, and 
a service that will help you get from your tires all the mileage 
built into them at the factory. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


= 
6 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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A motor collision 
taught Fred Eliot 
how to buy shirts 


Eliot used to contribute heav- 
ily to custom shirt makers. 

Then, on the way to week-end 
with the Carsons, his car was 
bumped at a cross-road. Eliot’s 
luggage fell into the mud and 
burst open. 

So he had to borrow clothes 
from his host. He noticed that 
all Carson’s shirts bore the 
Emery label. 

He found, too, that fabrics and 
tailoring were as fine as he had 
been paying fancy prices to get. 

The custom shirt makers 
haven’t seen Eliot recently. 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 


Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 
ed—stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeves and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 


for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely-stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. 
And many other refinements of finish. 


Emery shirts are sold at better class 
shops—$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we will 
see that you are served promptly, on 
receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neck-band size, 
sleeve length and color preferences. 
W.M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

as immaculately clean as that where white 
Americans live. have never seen a 
cleaner, better planned or, considering the 
surroundings and natural obstacles, a more 
attractive town anywhere. Yet all this has 
been done by a big absentee corporation 
despite the fact that it has been necessary 
four times already seriously to curtail the 
working force, which is always a great 
obstacle to the smooth upbuilding of a 
community. 

Despite all of which there are people who 
say that the predecessor ‘““home town of 
Ajo,”’ consisting of a few shacks in the most 
desolate spot on the face of the earth, “has 
been slowly expiring for years under these 
monopolistic methods.” 

Lest it be suggested that the writer is 
unduly favorable to the New Cornelia Cop- 
per Company, let me hasten toadd my doubt 
of whether that company or any other 
would have built such a good town ten 
years earlier. Indeed, this article has been 
written in vain if it suggests the idea that 
the absentee capitalist is any more altru- 
istic than other people, or that he becomes 
unselfish exceptunder considerablepressure. 

My recent articles have pointed out 
many fine things done by the big copper 
companies in the Southwest. But these 
things have come gradually, and, it is 
sadly to be feared, largely as the result of 
the bitter labor warfare, the deportations 
and the radical disturbances of 1917. In 
other words the men who built Ajo had 
the fruitful experience of others to profit by. 


Boomerangs From the Past 


One has the feeling somehow in visiting 
the copper camps of the Southwest that 
many of the improvements are, to put it 
mildly, a little belated. One wonders why 
the old-established and very rich com- 
panies never thought of these things before 
the war. 

Apparently the absentee capitalist is like 
everyone else—as long as he is riding easy 
on the front seat with big dividends as a 
companion he does not worry much about 
the other fellow. 

In a previous article a favorable ref- 
erence was made to Bisbee and to the 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, the largest in 
that district. No subsequent inquiry has 
changed the writer’s point of view, but he 


| has wondered from the beginning why so 


many of the improvements have been since 
instead of before the costly Bisbee deporta- 
tions, especially in view of the fact that 
this corporation has paid far in excess of 
$100,000,000 in dividends. 

In the same way one wonders why so 
many of the improvements made by the 
United Verde are of such recent date, 
although some years ago a single individual 
was taking $500,000 in profits out of the 
mine every month. One finds in numerous 
mines wonderful concrete shafts, modern 
ventilating systems and the like; but why 
are they so very modern, when fortunes 
from copper go back thirty and forty years, 
or even more? 

Why, too, have these rich old mines done 
so little, relative to other big industries, to 
introduce any form of copartnership even 
among their older and more loyal employes? 
One wonders a little in regard to these 
companies whether the statement that the 
dollar is overpaid while men are underpaid 
is wholly the ranting of irresponsible radi- 
cals or whether it contains a piece of bitter 
and searching truth. 

Of course, the owners and managers of 
ten, fifteen and twenty years ago must not 
be judged too severely by the standards 
of corporate ethics and responsibility of 
today. They know more now about sani- 
tation, ventilation and safety, and they 
should know more about the larger ques- 
tions of industrial policy as well. But on 


“the other hand the owners and managers 


of today must not be given too much praise 
for the fine cities they are building now, 
for they have more light to go by. 

Men active in management admit freely 
enough that much of the criticism from 
which their companies suffer today is a 
boomerang from the past. They frankly 
discuss the rawhide methods that formerly 
prevailed. Said one general superintendent: 

““When I was a young engineer I worked 
for a company where one day an unex- 
pected and unknown body of ore worth 
$1,000,000 was discovered by the merest 
accident. Yet the employes tried for years 
to get the company to spend four or five 
thousand dollars for a change house. One 
old miner remarked that he had taken out 
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enough ore in four or five days to pay for 
that house.” 

Those active in mine management admit 
that it was only a few years ago relatively 
that miners had no chance of decent treat- 
ment in case of injury, and that the most 
radical changes in this respect will not 
persuade some of the old-time miners that 
the companies are different now. 

“T attended a safety-first congress held 
in a mining town recently,” said one gen- 
eral manager, “and it was a wonderful 
gathering. But in the smoking car going 
home I heard two miners discussing the 
congress. One of them said, ‘It may be 
all right, but we all know that the policy 
of the company is rocks in the box first and 
safety second.’”’ 

A lawyer representing one of the most 
powerful of the companies told me in pri- 
vate conversation, and I assume not for 
quotation by name, that the radical legis- 
lation in Arizona had really been a good 
thing, although I am sure he has fought 
much of it, and that if the state had not 
taken such a direction when it left terri- 
torial government the miner would prob- 
ably still be without adequate protection. 

But though the present managers freely 
discuss the sins of their predecessors, one 
somehow gathers the impression in the 
copper-mining districts that the big cor- 
porations there, perhaps not wholly unlike 
those in other lines, have never and do not 
even now take very kindly to criticism or 
outside suggestion. 

The tendency of the mining company 
seems to be to brand anyone on the out- 
side who makes suggestions or differs in 
any way from the company as a radical or 
Bolshevist. It is such an easy way to dis- 
pose of suggestions, especially if they 
happen to involve the expenditure of 
money. Too often, in the past at least, the 
only answer the companies had to the 
problems of the individual workman was 
‘to hand him his pay check. 

In discussing these general questions 
Thomas E. Campbell, who has been gover- 
nor of Arizona for several terms, who #¥as 
himself once a mining prospector and 
operator in a small way, and is regarded as 
a conservative, said that in his opinion the 
big companies had usually made the mis- 
take of fearing and combating the radical, 
so called, instead of attempting to recognize 
and use the ability this type of work- 
man usually has. Mr. Campbell also said 
that big mines need welfare departments 
to an increasing extent, but that these 
departments will never get anywhere unless 
they receive more recognition and author- 
ity from the directors than is often the case. 


Governor Hunt’s Views 


The writer talked on the same subject 
with the present governor, George W. P. 
Hunt. Governor Hunt, although con- 
sidered radical by certain portions of the 
electorate, made a fortune as a merchant 
and banker in a mining town. He, too, has 
served several terms as governor, has 
studied the labor problem as closely and 
sympathetically perhaps ‘as any man in 
public life in this country, and like his 
predecessor is intimately acquainted with 
all manner of conditions in the Southwest. 

Governor Hunt stated his views suc- 
cinetly by saying that the mining companies 
had never liked independence in anyone, 
and that he for one believes in looking after 
the aspirations of the under dog, for other- 
wise the whole barrel of apples will rot 
because a few are bad. I do not, of course, 
mean to convey the idea that either of these 
well-informed men would deny the great 
amount of good the mines have accom- 
plished. 

It would not do to close these articles 
without calling attention to a most inter- 
esting recent example of constructive and 
enlightened selfishness on the part of the 
mining interests, the formation of the Ari- 
zona Industrial Congress. The idea was 
conceived of building up other sources of 
taxable wealth through the activities of a 
state-wide association of mining companies, 
farmers, middlemen, railroads and con- 
sumers. The mining companies put one of 
their engineers, P. G. Spilsbury, in charge 
of the work and provided the necessary 
funds at the start. 

The mining companies objected to paying 
such large taxes, were demanding economy, 
and yet were asking for a vain thing, for 
states do not economize. The tendency is 
constantly toward greater expenditure as 
people demand better roads and schools. 
The only way out was to introduce new 


industries and enlarge those 
state, thereby increasing the y 


touch with the leading whol 
state’s largest city, Phoenix, 

them to take over the entire , 
wholesalers would not do this 
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be admitted that the function of) 
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| the cards before them, he pro- 
hey should unite their resources 
ff a corner in American Steel. 


y had Sabath cornered. They 


Yet him go on selling until he 
then they could make him settle 
n terms. 
clined. This was John’s party, 
2 had authorized him to sell 
Instead he had got himself 
: contest with the most power- 
or in Wall Street and now ex- 
n to stand under. They would 
get into that kind of game. He 
in’t do it. The others wavered. 
to leave John in the lurch; they 
to stand by. Creed withdrew 


ie four others were hesitating 
yanic shook the stock market. 
‘teel shares fell from 103 to 25 
tes, plunging headlong through 
ing orders, and while this was 
e his broker came to him in a 
bering excitement. 

tht you said nobody had any 
teel to sell?” 

‘ has,”’ said John. 

2’re all crazy,” said the broker. 
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‘st been delivered to us. The 
, 1 tell you. The stock itself! 
5 pay for it at once.’ 
dk at it,” said John. “I want 
'_ The shares that had been de- 
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hit almost broke his back. He 
‘1 money until he had no more 
1d the rest from Slaymaker and 
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; was complete. American Steel 
he stricken from the stock- 
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t because it had been manipu- 
outrageous a manner, and the 
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over, and John and his crowd, 
sxcepting Creed, were at dinner 
id House, when a reporter from 
‘peared at their table unan- 
jd asked, “‘Mr. Breakspeare, 
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itself long enough to say, ‘‘ Not a bad sport 
anyhow.” 

“Now I suppose we’ll go back and attend 
to the steel business,’’ said Slaymaker. 

“In a day or two,’ John answered. 
“There’s something I want to do here yet.” 

He wanted to find out how it happened. 
And he did. Bullguard, knowing Creed, 
had tempted him to part with his shares at 
a very nice price. These shares Bullguard 
turned over to Sabath with the under- 
standing that they should be used to club 
John’s market to death. John had no hos- 
tile feeling for Sabath. For Creed he felt 
only contempt. But with Bullguard he 
opened a score. His state was not one of 
anger. He had only himself to blame. 

“T don’t so much mind getting plucked,” 
he said; ‘“‘but I look so like hell.”’ 

He simply couldn’t leave until he had 
turned the laugh. This he did in the way 
as follows: One morning at eleven o’clock 
a small funeral cortége, instead of stopping 
at Trinity Church, as funerals should in 
that part of the city, turned down Wall 
Street and stopped at the door of Bull- 
guard & Co. Six men drew from the hearse 
a silver-mounted mahogany coffin smoth- 
ered in roses, carried it into the great bank- 
ing house, put it down on the floor, went 
immediately out and drove away. It was 
so swiftly yet quietly done, and it was so 
altogether incredible, that the door attend- 
ant knew not what to do or think. His 
wits were paralyzed, and while he stared 
with his mouth open the pallbearers dis- 
appeared. So did the hearse and carriages. 

A great crowd instantly gathered. The 
nearest policeman was called. As no one 
could say how the coffin got there or what 
was in it, he refused either to move it or 
let it be moved until the coroner should 
come to open it. He was a new policeman 
and could not be awed. He knew his duty, 
and no manner of entreaty availed. For 
an hour it lay there on the floor. Police re- 
serves were summoned to keep a way for 
traffic through the gaping throng. Some- 
where inside the banking house, out of 
sight, was Bullguard, surrounded by his 
partners, apoplectic and purple with a sense 
of unanswerable outrage. The coroner was 
accompanied by a group of reporters. When 
the coffin was opened, there upon 
the white satin pillow lay the rump 
of a pig, rampant, tail uppermost; 
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and in the curl of the tail was twisted and 
tied like a ribbon the few feet of ticker 
tape on which the last quotations for 
American Steel were printed. It was a 
freak story and the newspapers made much 
of it. Wall Street rocked with glee. John 
went back to Pittsburgh with an invisible 
smile in his midriff, leaving the wreck of a 
fortune behind him. 


XXXVI 


OHN’S Wall Street disaster was per- 

sonal. He assumed all liabilities. There- 
fore it did not involve his partners, except 
that he owed Slaymaker and Pick nearly 
half a million dollars on his notes. Nor did 
it touch Thane and Agnes. He took good 
care of that. 

On the day of his return to Pittsburgh he 
had dinner with them. They had moved 
again, to a house of their own, one they had 
built on an unspoiled eminence among some 
fine old trees. They exhibited it with the 
pride of children. It was large and expen- 
sively made, with an unpretentious air; and 
one of its features, saved until the last, 
was an apartment for John. They hardly 
expected him to adoptit. However, it should 
be his always, just like that, whenever it 
might please him to come, and it had 
pleased them to do it. 

The evening meal was no longer supper. 
It was dinner. Thane at last was comfort- 
able in the society of servants, even in the 
brooding, anonymous presence of a butler. 
Agnes now was in full bloom. Life had 
touched her in its richest mood. There 
were moments in which her aura seemed 
luminous, like a halo; or was that a trick 
of John’s imagination? He had not seen 
her for above a year. She was more at ease 
with him than she had ever been, spon- 
taneous, friendly, quite unreserved, and by 
the same sign infinitely farther away. 
There was no misunderstanding her way 
with Thane or Thane’s with her. They had 
achieved the consonance of two principles. 
They were the two aspects of one thing 
separate and inseparable, like right and 
left, like diameter and circumference. What 
one thought the other said; what one said 
the other thought. They conversed with- 
out words. Agnes pressed John with ques- 

tions about the Wall Street 
episode. They had read a 
(Continued on Page 69) 
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Adjust the tension 
by turning the cap 


Set the spring 
to suit the job; 
save drill points 


Suppose you want to bore a 
tiny hole, say 1-16, in brittle 
stuff. You must go gently. 
Turn cap on handle to left ad 
“Yankee” No. 44 gives you 
easy, light tension. Just right! 

Next job, you may have to 
drive a 5-32 drill into tough 
timber. That takes “steam.’ 
Turn cap on handle to right, 
tighten up spring, and 

“Yankee” No. 44 Gelivers the 
high-power tension ‘required. 


“YANKEE” 
Automatic Push Drill No. 44 
with Adjustable Tension 


The only push drill that can be ad- 
justed to suit each job. Eight drill 
points, 1-16 to 11-64, in magazine 
handle. It opens UP. All drills in 
sight at once. 

No. 41 “Yankee’’ Automatic Push Drill, 
without adjustable tension. 


Some other ‘‘YANKEE”’ Tools 


Ratchet Screw-drivers Ratchet Bench Drills 

Quick Return RatchetTapWrenches 
Spiral Screw-drivers Bench Vises, 

Ratchet Hand Drills removable base 

Ratchet Breast Drills Plain Screw-drivers 

Ratchet Chain Drills 14% to 30 in. blades 


Dealers everywhere sell “Yankee” Tools 


Tool Book FREE 


Write for it today and learn 


about all the ingenious 
“Yankee” Tools that will 
save your time and your 
muscles. Every tool illus- 
trated and explained. 
Nortu Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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TOOLS 
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B pts representative of Huyler’s of today 
are the beautiful and smart tea rooms 
and restaurants operated in connection with 
Huyler’s candy stores in New York, Chicago 
and other cities. 


Their splendid decorations, appetizing 
menus, courteous service, are in keeping with 
the policy of the modern Huyler’s: to tolerate 
quality only; to fashion its product with con- 
summate skill; and above all to blaze the way 
in style, beauty and smartness of packages 
and assortments. 


In addition to our own stores you can buy 
Huyler’s candy from Huyler’s agents in almost 
every city and town in America. These Huyler’s 
agents everywhere are the highest type of retail 
establishments. In them you will find the same 
intelligent service and the same fine assortments 
of Chocolates, Bonbons and Hard Candies 
that are available in Huyler’s own stores. 
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18th Street & Irving Place, New York 


For Eas C€Y—Huyler’s Bonbons and Chocolates in Appropriate Easter Wrappers 
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60 Huyler stores 
in these 27 cities: 


Albany New Haven 
Atlanta *New Rochelle 
eek City *Norfolk 
Baltimore Paterson 
*Boston Philadelphia 
Brooklyn *Pittsburgh 
*Buffalo *Richmond 
*Chicago Stamford 
*Cleveland Syracuse 
Detroit Toronto 
Montclair Washington 


Mount Vernon White Plains 


*Newark Yonkers 
*New York 


*Restaurants in these cities 


Huyler’s magnificent Tea Room and 
Restaurant, 20 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, is one of the most 
beautiful and smartest in America. 


Tipsir PAacKAGE 


The Tidbit package is barely 
one year old and yet in that 
length of time has become the 
second most popular in the 
Huylerline. Beautifully packed 
with carefully selected sweets, 
which delight the tastes of 
your friends, family and your- 
self. At all Huyler stores and 
agents’. $1.25 a lb.; one and 
two lb. packages. 


Honey Nougat Asst. Caramels 

Burnt Almonds Spiced Strings 

Cream Pepps Jordan Almonds 
and 


Assorted Chocolates 


If a Huyler’s store or Sales 
Agencyis not convenient,send 
check or money order for this 
package. 

We will make prompt ship-. 
ment postpaid. 


SALES AGENCY 
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deal about it in the newspapers. His 
‘ive left much to be vaguely imagined. 
ut you yourself—how did you come 
‘she asked. ‘‘ Nobody else appears to 
got hurt. What happened to you?” 
1 that point he had been evasive. 
jid get rubbed a bit,’’ he said. “Don’t 
about it. I’m all right.” 

looked at him thoughtfully. 

3]] him what we’ve been doing,” she 
curning to Thane. 
smember,”’ said Thane, “‘yousaid once 
see ore go in at the top of a blast 
e and come out rails at the other end 
mill without stopping?”’ 
3,” said John, sitting up. 
jat gave me an idea,’’ Thane con- 
. “We've done it. It’s experimental 
ut we can do it—take the steel in- 
raight out of the soaking pit and put 
shrough the rolls with no reheating.” 
yes anybody know it?”’ John asked. 
st ourselves,”’ said Thane. 
es took it up there, described the 
3 in detail and told how Thane had 
'd it through endless nights of trial 
‘ilure. John was amazed at the ex- 
nd accuracy of her knowledge. Thane 
yated his question. 
e knows,” he said. ‘‘She could run 


a 


\as literally true. John was thrilled to 
‘ow at night, in cap and overalls, she 
en going with Thane to the mill to 
his experiments. Not only did she 
rio understand them; she could dis- 
jaem technically and make helpful 
‘tions. She had taken up the study 
yallurgy in a serious way. She spent 
dys digesting scientific papers in Eng- 
rench and German, and was con- 
4y bringing new knowledge to Thane’s 
ron. Later, to her immense delight, 
sv phases of this knowledge translate 


jest through Thane’s hands into 


de at the mill. 

; in the blood,” said John, bound 
\Imiration. 
Ns a cherishable evening. After din- 
y sat on the veranda. Below them 
#ottomless sea of velvety blackness, 
1) horizon, no feeling of solid beneath 
yjnkled at random with lights and 
rttently torn by flashes from blast 
2's and converters many miles away. 
[; like looking at the sky upside 
n said Agnes. 
hy could feel what was taking place 
te in the lampblack darkness. Men 
2 rmenting the elements, parting iron 
1/s natural affinities, giving it in new 
rire, without love or consent, auda- 
i creating what God had forgotten— 


steel! steel! There in that smutted 
) ere tools walking about like fabled 
srs, obedient and docile, handling 
ij, ingots of metal with the ponderous 
iid precision of elephants moving 
. [here amid clangor and confusion 
elig little bipeds were raising gigantic 
nis shapes from shapelessness. There 
) was forming. 
h2 three sitting on the veranda were 
ily related to all this pregnant won- 
|; had never ceased to thrill them. 
el f it they had imagined before it was 
e/Some of those leviathan tools were 
n);own. He was thinking of them, not 
st lly, yet with a swelling sense of hay- 
er'ted them. They were his ectoplasm, 
ir'3 and legs and sinews externalized in 
torms. Seldom did he review his 
k, eing normally too much absorbed in 
d iculty at hand. Now, as he gave 
' | it, a tingle of satisfaction stole 
lu his blood. It made him wish to 
Agnes. His hand reached for hers 
itras near. She seemed to know what 
va thinking. 
oh was thinking of the steel age, of 
yet required, of its still unimagined 
ties. Every railroad then existing 
ave to be rebuilt with heavier rails 
lges. Cars would come to be made 
te( Street railways were a new thing; 
yuld take immense quantities of 
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t’s the Agnes Plant—way over 
that blue flame. There!” said 


ies been silent for a long time. 


d made it out,” said John. 
tt did you call it?’ Agnes asked. 
ishly they told her that from the 
ig, for luck, they had called it 
es Plant. 

‘nice!”’ she said. 

that their conversation became 
2rsonal, even reminiscent. They 
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found they could speak naturally of inci- 
dents always until then taboo. They talked 
of Enoch, of their arrival and beginnings 
in Pittsburgh, of the mill at New Damascus, 
which was doing well, and of each other— 
how they had changed and how it seemed 
to be all grown up. 

When Agnes rose to leave she shook 
hands with John, saying, ‘‘ Alexander will 
give you the key. We don’t press you. 
But it’s there for you whenever, if ever, 
you have the impulse to come. Day or 
night—any time. And even if you never 
come it will please us to keep it always 
ready for you.” 

With that she was gone, so suddenly 
that John had been unable to get any 
words together. He had not even said 
good night. 

“That place we’ve fixed for you means 
something,”’ said Thane, lunging out of a 
silence. ‘‘I can’t find any way to say it. 
We know how it was when you brought us 
to Pittsburgh, and how there wasn’t any 
job for me until you bought the little nail 
mill. We know all about it. It’s lucky 
for all of us—lucky for Agnes and me, I 
mean—I didn’t know enough to see it 
then. There ain’t no way to say how we 
feel about it. You can just understand 
that’s what this key means.” 

John took it, turned it over in his hand, 
then put it in his pocket and said nothing. 

“The reason Agnes was asking you so 
close how you came out in Wall Street,” 
Thane added, “‘ was we thought you might-a 
got skinned. We’ve got a lot of money. 
We think it’s a lot. And we want you to 
know re 

“Don’t!” said John. ‘‘That’s enough! 
Now stop it! Stop it, I tell you!” 

“All right, all right,” said Thane. “I’m 
through. I ain’t a-going on, am I? I’ve 
got it all said.” 

“T’m going,” said John. ‘‘ Walk down to 
the gate.”’ 

At the gate they shook hands and lin- 
gered. 

“You’ve got it all wrong,” said John. 
“There’s nothing you two—what 
mean sg 

“‘T know, I know,” said Thane. 

“You don’t know anything,” said John. 
“Let me say something. I owe you a damn 
sight more than you owe me. I couldn’t 
have done anything without you. You’re 
the axletree. I’m only the wheel. This one 
new wrinkle, if it proves out, is worth 
millions.” 

“Well, don’t lose that key,” said Thane. 

They shook hands again and pushed 
each other roughly away. 
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HE steel industry was a giant without 

lineage, parentage or category. No- 
body knew how big it should be, nor could 
anyone tell at a given time what stage of 
growth had been reached. Not until after- 
ward. It was measurable only by contrast 
with itself. It was supposed to be already 
grown up when John brought the American 
Steel Company back from Wall Street. But 
it was still in the gristle. Bone and sinew 
had yet to be acquired. 

“What if we had sold out then?’’ Slay- 
maker would say again and again, with the 
aghast and devout air of a man whose 


faith in the Deity dates from some miracu- | 
lous escape. ‘“‘We should probably never | 


have got in again,’”’ he would add. 
If they had got out then they would 


have been able to count their wealth in | 


millions. But they had had to go on; and 
when at last they did get out in the golden 


harvesttime years later they counted it in | 


scores and hundreds of millions. 

Thane’s new method, which proved it- 
self in practice, gave the American Steel 
Company a whip hand in steel rails. It 
could make them at a lower cost than any- 
one else in the world, owing to the saving in 
fuel. Nobody ever knew what that cost 
was. No matter at what price the Car- 
michael people sold rails, John could sell 
them a little lower if he needed the busi- 
ness; and he became for that reason a 
burning thorn in the flesh of Bullguard, 
who had capitalized the Carmichael prop- 
erties and brought the shares out in Wall 
Street. They had a wretched career and 
everyone who touched them lost money. 
This was not only because of the American 
Steel Company’s competition. The steel 
industry as a whole was running wild. 
There was no controlling it. For a year or 
two the demand for steel would exceed the 
utmost supply at prices which made a steel 
mill more profitable than a gold pocket. 
Then new mills would appear everywhere 
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The 


“AMERICAN” 
Guarantee 


‘*** American’ Pulleys, shown to have failed in 
normal service from any defect in material or 
manufacture, will be replaced without charge.”’ 


The very factors which make it possible for 
The American Pulley Company to give such an 
unequivocal guarantee should be the ‘‘judging- 
points” of any pulley. The guarantee itself 
should encourage you to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the pulley which bears it. 

We shall be glad to send you literature 


carefully planned to help you solve 
your power transmission problems. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Steel Sash Pulleys and Pressed Steel Shapes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For complete list of distributors, see MacRae’s Blue Book 


MERICAN 
PULLEYS 
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Always 
good company 


Others may talk of their 
candy in terms of purest in- 


gredients, special processes 
and the like. We doubt if you 
are interested in this tech- 
nical side. You are, however, 


always looking for better 
Trv Booth’s Choco- 


lates and see if they are not 


candy. 


the most deliciéus you have 
ever tasted. There is an as- 
sortment for every occasion, 
every taste, every pocketbook. 

Booth’s True Blue Choc- 
olates, as illustrated above, is 
one of the most popular 
packages in America. 20 oz. 
for $2.00. 

Other favorite packages are 
Booth’s Butter Chocolates, 1. lb. 
$1.50. Booth’s Esther Chocolates, 
1 Ib. $1.25. Booth’s Candy Lover’s 
Chocolates, 1 lb. $1.00. 

If unable to obtain Booth’s 
Chocolates from your dealer, send 


his name and money order for any 
package desired. 


BOOTH’S CHOCOLATES 
N. Y. 


Elmira, 


| 


‘BOOTHS CHOCOLATES | 
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at once; and presently, although there 
never could be enough steel really, the 
bowl would slop over from sheer awkward- 
ness. 

There were still the three great groups— 
the Western group, the Carmichael group 
and John’s—all growing very fast. They 
could not grow fast enough. Minor groups 
were continually springing up at precisely 
the wrong time. They generally smashed 
up or had to be bought out by the others 
to save themselves from ruinous competi- 
tion. 

The steel age cared nothing about prof- 
its. All it wanted was steel—more and 
more and more. 

Next was the phase of specialization. 
One mill made rails exclusively, another 
merchant steel, another structural shapes 
for bridges and skyscrapers, another sheet 
steel, another steel pipe, and so on. That 
only intensified the competition. 

Then trusts began to be formed, pre- 
cisely as John had formed the nail trust 
years before, and for the same purpose, 
which was to regulate the output and keep 
prices at a profitable level. Somebody 
would go around and get options on nearly 
all the mills of this kind or that kind, and 
then get bankers to make them into a 
trust, with shares to be listed on the Stock 
Exchange and sold to the public. So there 
came to be a steel-pipe trust, a sheet-steel 
trust, a bridge and structural steel trust, a 
tin-plate trust, a trust for everything; and 
matters became a great deal worse because 
some of the biggest mills, such as John’s, 
were never in a trust; and if the pipe trust 
or the structural-steel trust got prices too 
high the independent mills would begin 
to make pipe or structural steel. Besides, 
each trust was a law unto itself and the 
steel industry was still anarchic. 

Now finance began to be worried. The 
shares of these trusts having been floated 
in Wall Street, and the public at last having 
begun to buy them, an outbreak of disas- 
trous competition among the trusts, or 
between the trusts and the independents, 
or an overrunning of the steel spool caused 
a panic on the Stock Exchange. Enormous 
sums of capital had become involved. 
Every such panic caused a general commo- 
tion, like a small earthquake. Something 
would have to be done to stabilize the steel 
industry. That was the word; everybody 
began to say it—‘“‘stabilize.”” Gradually 
there crystallized the thought of a great 
trust of trusts to embrace everything. Not 
lomepee could the steel industry be stabi- 
ized. 

Any such colossal scheme as that would 
have to consider first of all the three dom- 
inant groups. But when overtures were 
made to John, directly or through his part- 
ners, he repulsed them. To Wall Street’s 
emissaries he would say flatly “No!” To 
his partners he would say ‘“‘ Not yet.” 

His word was final. Having retrieved 
his fortune in the first year after his in- 
glorious shipwreck, by the most daring and 
brilliant selling campaign the steel industry 
had ever seen, a campaign that put Amer- 
ican rails over European rails in all the 
markets of the world, his authority not 
only was restored, it was increased. Then, 
having paid off his notes with Slaymaker 
and Pick, he had got possession of Creed’s 
shares. 

That made his interest in the Amer- 
ican Steel Company greater than that of 
any three others. There was still the North 
American Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
in which he was the largest stockholder; 
it controlled the manufacture of steel wire 
and nails, and had never ceased to pay 
dividends. 

He enforced one policy of business. That 
was to make steel continuously under 
all conditions and never to close a plant 
except for repairs. Back of him was Thane, 
steadily reducing the costs of manufacture. 
Sometimes they sold steel at a loss. In the 
long run, however, this policy paid so 
handsomely that they were presently able 
to find in their own profits the capital they 
needed for expansion. On an ever increas- 
ing scale they devoted profits to the con- 
struction and purchase of new properties— 
more mines, more ships, more mills. When 
his partners complained, saying it was time 
to take something out instead of putting 
all their gains back again, John offered to 
buy them out. 

So he grew wise and tyrannical and 
a little gray at the temples. His voice 
became husky. He lived hard, worked 
hard, walked steadily on the edge of the 
precipice, with nothing he cared for in view. 
On his watch chain he carried the key to 
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Thane’s house. Twice he got as far as the 
gate and turned back. 
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HEN the steel age walked across the 

ocean from Europe a dilemma was 
created. The will and mentality were here; 
the labor was there. Until then labor in 
American mills had been made up of 
British, Irish, Welsh, Germans, Swedes 
and—choicest of all—Buckwheats, mean- 
ing young American brawn released from 
the farm by the advent of man-saving 
agricultural implements. The steel age 
widened the gap between brain and muscle. 
It required a higher kind of imagination at 
the top and a lower grade of labor below. 
There was no such labor here—at least 
nowhere near enough. Hence an inpouring 
of Hungarians, Slavs, Polacks and inferior 
European types, hairy, brutish, with slant- 
ing foreheads. 

Nobody thought of the consequences. 
Nobody thought at all. The labor was 
needed. That was enough. There was no 
effort to Americanize or assimilate it. There 
wasn’t time. It had to be fed raw to the 
howling new genie. It lived wretchedly in 
sore clusters from which Americans averted 
their eyes. Where it came from, life was 
wretched, even worse, perhaps; but here 
were contrasts—no gendarmes, freedom of 
discontent and a new weapon, which was 
the strike. These men, bred with sullen 
anger in their blood, melancholy and neg- 
lected in a strange land, having no bond 
with the light, were easily moved to unite 
against the work bosses, who symbolized 
tyranny anew. Their impulse to violence 
was built upon by labor leaders, and the 
steel industry became a battle ground. 
Strikes were frequent, bloody and futile, 
save for their educational value, which was 
hard to see then and is not at all clear yet. 

This was all in the way of business, big 
business. We imported labor and exported 
steel. We flung Slavs into our racial melt- 
ing pot and sold rails and bridges in Hun- 
gary. One can easily imagine an invisible 
force to have been at work; a blind force, 
perhaps. The centers of power were shifted 
in the world. Greatness was achieved. 
The rest is hidden. 

One advantage the Breakspeare mills 
had was almost complete immunity from 
labor troubles. In every reign of terror 
destruction passed them by. For this there 
was Thane to thank. He handled all labor 
problems. In disputes between the workers 
and the steel companies the question of 
wages was seldom the basic matter even 
when it seemed to be. The trouble was 
much more subtle, or more simple, as you 
happen to see it, turning upon the ways 
and hungers of humanity. Thane knew 
men; he knew what drudgery costs the 
soul and how little it takes beyond what is 
due to overcome its bitterness. He knew, 
besides, how and in what proportions to 
mix different kinds of men so that the 
characteristics of one kind would neutralize 
those of another kind by a sort of chem- 
istry. 

Seven miles down the river from the 
Agnes Plant had been built a magnificent 
new plate mill, called the Wyoming Steel 


Works. It had every element of success 
save one. The manager had no way with 
labor. He was continually engaged in 


desperate struggles with the amalgamated 
unions, and the plant for that reason had 
involved its New York owners in heavy 
loss. These troubles, becoming chronic, 
culminated in a strike that spread sym- 
pathetically over the whole Eastern steel 
industry. At the Agnes Plant the men 
went out for the first time. They had no 
quarrel of their own. That was made very 
clear. But they felt obliged, as all other 
union workers did, to take up the quarrel 
of the men at the Wyoming Works and 
settle it for good; they would if necessary 
tie up every steel plant in the country in 
order to bring pressure to bear upon their 
arch enemy, the Wyoming manager, to 
whose destruction they had made a vow. 

Not only did the strikers seize the Wy- 
oming Works, as was always the first step 
in hostilities; they took possession of the 
town that had grown up around the plant 
and organized themselves on a military 
basis. An advisory committee of workers 
declared martiallaw, mounted a siren on the 
town hall to give signals by a secret code, 
put sentinels around the works, around the 
town, up and down the river front, and 
held a mobile force of eight hundred Hun- 
garians, Poles and Slavs in readiness for 
battle at any point. No one could enter the 
town on an unfriendly errand. Trains were 
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was seized. The advisory co 
nounced that any attempt on 
the owners to retake possession 0; 
property—say nothing of trying t 
it with nonunion labor—would 
abundant spilling of blood. : 


not permitted to stop. The telegrar’ 
mm 


ceived a telegram from John i in 
as follows: 

“Can buy Wyoming Steel Wo 
song. Will close transaction at or 
will say labor trouble can be stre 
out with the plant in our hands.’ 

Almost without reflection 
swered, ‘‘ Yes. Go ahead.” 

He had no doubt that the m 
nouncement of their having b 
works would end the violent p 
strike. The rest would be a 
peaceable negotiation. He 
made the announcement in 
The strikers there would have 
cated it fast enough. He might h: 

graphed it to the advisory com mi 


see to it. He knew the strike le 
talked their language. An hi 
answering John’s telegram he w 
launch going down the river. 

There had been no news from 
of passion since the afternoon b 
one knew what was taking pla 
Wyoming Steel Works town. 

In the night two barge loads of 
men, recruited in Philadelphia, 
drifted down the river past 
The manager was resolved to g 
sion of the plant by force. The 
to land the Pinkerton men befo: 
on the river bank. Once inside 
they could stand siege until the 
thorities could be persuaded 
militia in. But the barges were | 
the advisory committee’s sentinels 
above the town. The siren blew an 
Men, women and children tumbled 
bed. The armed battalion was rus 
receive the Pinkerton men., 

In the darkness a running fire ¥ 
changed between the strikers on sho 
the barges; however, the barges di 
at the works and the leader of the | 
ton men signaled for a parley. He t 
strikers he had come to take posses 
the works and meant to do it. The 
leaders dared him to try. He dic 
formed his men and started them | 
barges. They were stopped by a 
from the Slav battalion intrenched 
piles of steel in the yard, and fled b 
the barges. Daylight came. The Pin 
men, unwilling to venture forth a 
time, hoisted a white flag. The s 
scoffed at it and went on firing 
barges. They became discouraged. 
could see the holes their shots made 
planks; they couldn’t be sure the 
hitting the men inside. So they : 
burning oil down the river and sent 
of burning oil down the bank agair 
barges. That was ineffective. Pin 
men would not burn on earth. So 
thought of dynamite. Cases of i 
brought and the lithest of arms amo 
strikers calmly attached fuses to the 
of dynamite, lighted them and hurle 
at the barges like firecrackers. On 
while they made the target, tearing : 
hole in the barge planking. Then 
would be a volley of shots at the Pin 
men suddenly exposed. 

Two cannons were brought. The 
handled so awkwardly that they dir 
damage to the barges and took ¢ 
striker’s head. The use of dynam 
creased. In some fashion the Pin 
men fought back. When a strik 
groans were heard. When a Pinkertc 
was hit cheers went up from the s 
and were repeated by the specta 
women, children and noncombatants 
gorged ‘the spectacle from afar. 

And that was what had been go 
for hours when Thane’s launch ap 
speeding down the middle of the rivi 
was steering it himself; his boatm 
flat on the bottom. Having reco 
him, the sentinels above the town 
word down their line, so that the 
at the works knew who he was be 
had come within rifle range. ri 
He steered the boat in, shot it hig 
bank and stepped out. 

At that instant there appeared fr 
hind one of the steel piles the 
frenzy personified. This was not a 8 
It was one of those weak, anzemie cre 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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who are intoxicated by participation in the 
lusts and passions of others and go mad 
over matters that do noguce” them. He 
was a clerk in a dry-goods store and taught 
a Sunday-school class. It must be supposed 
that the cessation of firing made him think 
thestrikers were weakening. He brandished 
a rifle, shrieking: 

“Citizens! There are the men who wreck 
our homes, assault our women, take away 
our bread! Kill them! Kill them without 
mercy!’ He was unnaturally articulate. 
“Cowards!”’ he cried. “Follow me!” 

He leveled his rifle at the barges. The 
only man in sight was Thane, walking up 
the bank. The insane neurotic fired and 
Thane fell in a crumpled heap. Several 
men together leaped at the assassin and 
disarmed him. He disappeared. 

Thane was unconscious. There was no 
doctor, no ambulance. They took him to 
Pittsburgh in the launch. 

John arrived the next morning. He 
looked once at Agnes and knew the worst. 

Thane lived through that day and into 
the night. Shortly before he died he wished 
to be alone with John. They clasped hands 
and read each other in silence. Once the 
doctor opened the door and softly closed 
it again. Thane beckoned to John to bring 
his head nearer. 

“Take—Agnes,” he said. ‘“‘That’s— 
everything. Let her—come back—now.” 

Only Agnes knew when he died. At 
daylight the doctor went in and she was 
still holding his form in her arms. 
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OR John the sense of loss in Thane’s 

death was as if part of himself had 
broken off and sunk out of sight. To 
Agnes it was as if the whole world were 
gone. She seemed to have forgotten there 
was ever anything in it but Thane. Her 
life had inhabited his. 

She went on living in the house, almost 
as if he were still there, often calling his 
name and answering aloud to an audible 
memory of his voice. She saw no one but 
John. She hardly knew anyone else, and 
she saw him only because she was aware 
of his great feeling for Thane and they 
could talk about him. 

This was a bond between them and led 
to a companionship without which both 
would have missed the autumn and gone 
directly from midsummer to the winter of 
their lives. It was impersonal, yet very 
sweet, and they came to rely upon it much 
more than they knew. Agnes had neither 
kin nor friends. John was that solitary 
being who has many friends and no brothers 
among men. 

Agnes began to fade. John induced her 
to travel. She went to Europe. He joined 
her there. They went around the world 
together. When they returned she seemed 
much improved in spirits. She had begun 
to smile again. After a month in the house 
among the trees she became terribly de- 
pressed. He coaxed her to New York and 
settled her luxuriously in a hotel apartment. 
She disliked it, and stayed on. More and 
more of John’s time now passed in New 
York for business reasons. He told her this. 

““We’ve no one else to visit with,’ he 
said. ‘‘Let’s stay in the same town.” 

She said nothing. Often he surprised her 
looking at him with a thoughtful, far-away 
expression as if trying to remember what it 
was he reminded her of. Suddenly she made 
up her mind to go to New Damas¢us and 
build herself a house there. It would be 
something to do, John said at once, and that 
was what she needed. 

The house, which was small but rather 
exquisite, occupied her for a year. Before 
it was finished she had conceived the idea 
of building in New Damascus the finest 
hospital in the state. 

Journeys to New Damascus now became 
John’s sole recreation. 

And so the autumn stole upon them. 
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IGH in the ‘financial heavens stood a 

sign—a sign of cabal, sign of rapture, 
sign of gold” The time had come to form 
the trust of trusts. Lords and barons of the 
steel industry began to settle down in Wall 
Street. They brought their trusts along. 
One day the Western steel crowd loaded 
six trusts on special trains—brains, books, 
good will, charters and clerks—and trundled 
them hither, banners flying, typewriters 
clicking, business doing on the way. 
They took the top floors of the newest 
steel skyscrapers and preferred solid ma- 
hogany furniture with brass mountings. 
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Wall Street said, “Here is the fat of 
money. It walks into our hands. How shall 
we divide it?” 

But Wall Street had much to learn. 
These men, brash, boastful and boisterous, 
were also very wise. They did not come to 
play Wall Street’s game. Most of them, 
like John, had at some time meddled with it 
and cared not for it. Now they were strong 
enough to play their own game. They 
brought their brokers with them from 
Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh—men 
whose tricks they knew—and bought them 
seats on the New York Stock Exchange. 

“Oh!” said Wall Street. ‘‘That’s it, is 
it? Well, well!’’ and lolled its tongue in 
relish. It knew very little about steel and 
nothing yet about steel people. _ 

“Now, gentlemen,”’ said the steel people, 
“red or black, high or low, any limit or 
none. Let’s shoot!” 

Thus the invading barbars called the 
tune. And what a tune! 

Using their own brokers to buy and sell 
the shares of their own trusts, they began 
to make the cafion howl. For a while the 
play lay between Wall Street and the bar- 
bars, and the barbars held all the cards. If 
Wall Street sold steel shares for a fall the 
dividends were increased in the night; if 
it bought them for a rise suddenly the 
mills were shut up and dividends ceased. 
Wall Street was outraged. This was worse 
than gambling. It was a pea-and-shell 
game. The steel people were haled to 
court on the charge of circulating false in- 
formation about their properties to influ- 
ence the value of shares. 


Nothing to it! Nobody could prove the , 


information to have been false. Merely 
the steel people had it first, as they nat- 
urally would, and acted upon it in the 
stock market, as everybody would who 
could. So they all went back to Wall 
Street and the play waxed hotter and 
steeper. No one had ever seen speculation 
like this. At conventions, unwritten rules, 
limits, the steel people simply guffawed. 
They invented rules. Nobody was obliged 
to play with them. Their creed. was 
“Nothing in moderation.” 

After hours they played bridge for ten 
dollars a point. En route from Wall Street 
to the Waldorf, which was their rendezvous, 
they,,.would lay bets in hundred-dollar 
units:on the odd or even of numbered ob- 
jects, like passing street cars. Whisky was 
their innocuous beverage. There was one 
whose drink was three Scotch highballs in 
succession. As the third one disappeared 
he would slowly rub his stomach, saying, 
“That one rings the bell.’’ Yet all the 
time they attended strenuously to business. 
They were men of steel, physically ,and 
mentally powerful. Carousing was an 
emotional outlet. Gambling on the stock 
exchange was hardly more than a pastime. 
Night and day they kept their eyes on that 
sign in the heavens. 

They had delivered the steel age. The 
steel industry was their private possession 
to do with as they pleased. They could 
make a circus of it if they liked. They did. 
Their way with it had become a national 
problem. . The steel industry was much 
too important to be conducted in that man- 
ner. It kept the country in a state of 
nerves. These wild, untamable behemoths 
would have to be bought out. They were 
willing to sell. There was a ludicrous fic- 
tion among them that they were weary of 
doing, whereas they were only sated with 
it. However, as they were willing to be 
bought out, and as to be rid of them had 
become a public necessity, there remained 
only the question how. It would take all 
the spare money there was in the country. 
Yet it would have to be done. That is what 
the sign meant. 

John called his crowd together, saying, 
“This is the tall good-by if we want to 
get out.” 

They did. He pledged them in writing 
to leave everything in his hands and re- 
turned to Wall Street, where for months 
past he had been preparing his ground un- 
observed. In one of the new steel sky- 
scrapers he had established himself an of- 
fice. On the door was his name, John 
Breakspeare. Under that, American Steel 
Company; North American Manufactur- 
ing Company; and nothing more. Inside 
was a private room of his own, with a stock 
ticker and a desk with a lot of telephones 
on it. Beyond was a large meeting room 
furnished with a long table, chairs, brass 
cuspidors, a humidor and a water cooler. 
From the window was a panoramic view of 
New York Harbor. A very simple estab- 
lishment one would think. Yet it was the 


‘of finance, greedy little lambs, 


center of a web radiating in a 
Nothing much could happen 
without causing an alarm o 
he had made some very excell 
connections. His private t 
reached to the sources of inform 
of them, it would have surpris 
to know, ran to the office of . 
with whom he had come to 
terms. So it was that perk 
man, save only Bullguard, k 
he about what was invisibl 
under that sign which st 
higher in the money firmamen: 
What was visible had by thi 
come very exciting. The ne 
giving astonished publicity 
of the golden bulls. What they ; 
Street was recorded by the fir 
ers; what they did at large wa 
the news reporters, and the pu 
nation was inflamed. Incipient 
haberdashers’ clerks, preacher; 
of actresses, dentists, small } 
delicatessen shopkeepers, jo 
commuters, wine sellers, n 
fighters, insects and nuts wer 
at the Wall Street tickers, whe 
to three they watched steel sh 
and down, betting on them, try 
guess the steel men who ord 
fluctuations. Night time they 
again at the Waldorf Hotel, sitti 
along Peacock Alley, walking | 
as if at ease, peering in at the d 
doors to glimpse the lords and 
steel at their food and drink, 
heads inclined in clouds of smoke 


ing their women, who once swep’ 


floors and had now nothing to 
long but make themselves lookn 
sive. i. 
Everybody loved it. This wa 
court—a court of twenty king 
rabble and fringe and jesters, : 
in favor, men of mystery passir 
seen lesser deeply bowing to tl 
sour envy taking judgment at ; 
greed on ass-ear wings listen 
where. One might hear a wor 
him rich tomorrow. And the} 
too. That was Sabath, his beard 
otherwise the same, sitting alwa 
self, darting here and there h 
eyes. ; 
This court made news. Ofte 
men, bored with gaping admira{ 
extemporize a midnight stock 
buy and sell their shares among t 
Each morning, as addenda to { 
stock-market reports, would appt 
actions at the Waldorf.” The 
mors floated here. No financial’ 


room lights were out, for it wa} 
late at night that the steel mens 
secrets. iF 
One was overheard to say, | 
billion-dollar steel trust on the 
What tidings! y 


Wall Street was vaguely uneasy} 
was no such thing as a billion: 
poration. } 

Rumor for once in its life wai) 
The great steel trust § 
capitalized at a billion and ah 
had to be room for everybody. } 
was to be its deity. There ci 
The charter had been # 
Famous lawyers had recone ! 
law. 

All these facts came out 
mostly in the form of midnight 1 


vately known. , 
nipulator. If he could not pi 
unimaginable feat of selling the? 
billion-and-a-half-dollar corporé0 
public nobody could. Yet how 
Bullguard and Sabath should } 
together. 
At length all the salient pro 
been established, and nothing} 
A week passed; then another. | 
was strung with suspense and 
Waldorf swarm buzzed with 
mors. Time was priceless. e 
in a fever of excitement. 
an opportunity it was then. 
guard wait? What unexpec 
had been encountered? 
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vas but one, and that was John. 
re properties were too im- 
left out. A trust of trusts 
simply could not be. Bull- 
or all the other lords and barons 
were quick to come. Then 
ohn received a telephone call 
of Bullguard & Co. Would 
ed to come to their office for a 
? His response was to mention 
ss address. Next day one of 
partners called in person. 
guard wishes to see you,”’ he 


ished to see Mr. Bullguard I’d 
m at his office, not mine,”’ said 


ur pardon?”’ 
ted it. The partner went 
ily offended in the name of Bull- 


same to see him. He had been 
4 knew it and Sabath knew he 
‘are you going to see Mr. Bull- 
2 asked. 
*e nearly every day,’ said John. 
liguard is performing a great 
tice,’ said Sabath, with not a 
‘if they did not understand each 
‘to the ground. ‘“‘He’s trying to 
gamblers out of the steel busi- 
‘ing some peace to the country. 
}se he spanked you once when 
in knee pants, now you’re as 
ig with a ribbon in its hereafter. 
|, what I’ve said.” 
j the pig allusion. I’ll lay odds 
sepeat that.” 

said Sabath. “I will.’’ 
itners began to be alarmed. He 
lig from them. When they im- 
im to bend a little, thinking his 
might have disastrous conse- 
‘all of them, he would say, ‘It 
and it will pay you.” 
Jaing Sabath’s voice called him 
hone, saying, ‘‘The great moun- 
king. You gamblers! Do you 
thing in the world?”’ 
i,” said John. 
\minutes later Bullguard ap- 
ve walked right in, sat on the 
thair, crossed his arms, leaned 
his stick and glared. When he 
«vorld was supposed to tremble. 
ter awful to look at. His purple 
a strawberry texture; his nose 
sous, angry red, bulbous, with 
} , it; his eyebrows were 


rds were spoken—all three by 


W a pencil pad out of his desk 
lowly, in large, owlish charac- 


iva p he asked. 

7 

mile, $300,000,000. No smile, 

NJ. 

gyritten it, he stopped to gaze 
tfully for a minute, then pulled 

sie leaf of his desk, tossed the 

e»r Bullguard to see and leaned 

il aard glanced at it and stood up. 

!he said, tapping the “$350,- 

'\th a finger, and stalked out. 

alr, Awns, Wingreene and Pick 

ti; in the big room. John walked 

iy the pad on the table. 

ee the terms.” 

n John, they understood with 

athe pencil writing. 

mile?” they asked as one. 

sd John. 

1” murmured Slaymaker. He 

hair and wept. 

‘of it was John’s. His share in- 

hane interest, which amounted 

wenty millions. Slaymaker, 

yreene and Pick divided one 

4), seventy million dollars. The 

Wé; to thirty or forty minor stock- 

ne Breakspeare companies. 
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Hvdulous Damosel of the Dirty 
Teued from the goatherds that 
ales reared her, was clothed in 
ould wear, christened in due 
‘nted in the name of order and 
| the American people. That 
le steel industry was bought 
bars and sold to the public. 
all by Bullguard & Co., ma- 
|| Sabath, advertised by com- 
the shares of the biggest trust 
5! were launched on the New 
Exchange. Popular imagina- 
suspense, delivered itself 
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headlong to the important task of buying 
them. A craze to exchange money for steel 
shares swept the country. That seemed to 
be only what people got up every morning 
to do. Such manias, like panics inverted, 
have often occurred. They have a large 
displacement in the curious literature of 
popular delusions. This one, although of a 
true type and spontaneous, was fomented 
in an extraordinary manner by Sabath, 
who now for the first time in his life had all 
the power and sanction of Wall Street be- 
hind him. The hand of the Ishmaelite that 
everyone feared now strummed the official 
lyre and the tune it played untied a million 
purse strings. The steel people removed 
their hats and bowed. 

““We were amateurs,”’ they admitted. 

For weeks and weeks they sat behind 
piles of steel-engraved certificates, fresh 
from the printer, and signed their names 
until they were weary of making pen 
strokes at ten thousand dollars each. Be- 
fore the ink of their signatures was dry the 
certificates were cast upon the market to be 
converted into cash—the market Sabath 
made. There seemed no bottom or end to 
it. The capacity of that market was un- 


limited. The public’s power to buy was | 


greater than anybody knew. 

When it was over, when Sabath’s sweet 
melody ceased, when the public owned the 
steel industry and the barbars were out, 
then steel shares began to fall. For several 
years they fell disastrously, and the public 
howled with rage. The trust went near the 
rocks. All who had had any part in the 
making of it faced a storm of wild oppro- 
brium. There is much to be said in re- 
proach. However, given the problem as it 
was, how else could anyone have solved 
it? The trust got by the rocks. The steel 
industry was stabilized, and ultimately the 
shares were worth much more than the 
public originally paid for them. 

This eventuality few of the great steel 
barbars lived to witness. A little touched 
with madness, anyhow, as heroic stature 
is, the Wall Street harvest finished them. 
They were of a sudden nabobs with nothing 
on earth to do. Their wealth had been in 
mills and mines and ships, and Business 
was a very jealous mistress. Now it was in 
money and they were free. 

In the first place they didn’t know what 
to do with the money itself. Some of them 
bought banks of their own to keep it in. 
Then what could they spend it for? What 
could they invest it in? The only thing 
they knew was steel and they were out of 
that. Some of them began to buy rail- 
roads. They would say, ‘‘This looks like 
a pretty good railroad. Let’s buy that.” 
And they would buy it offhand in the stock 
market. Then Wall Street, controlling 
railroads without owning them, was struck 
with a new terror. It wasn’t safe to leave 
control of a railroad lying around loose. 
There was no telling what these men would 
do next with their money. They had got 
control of several great banks and railroads 
before anyone knew what they were doing. 

But after they had invested their money 


‘in banks and railroads they still had noth- 


ing really to do. They built themselves 
castles, in some cases two or three each, 
and seldom if ever lived in them because 
they were so lonesome. One transplanted 
a full-grown forest and it died; he did it 
again with like result, and a third time, and 
then he was weary. He never went back 
to see. They got rid of their old wives 
and bought new and more expensive ones. 
Even that made no perceptible hole in 
their wealth. They tried horses and art 
and swamped everything they touched. 
Gambling they forgot. One developed a 
peacock madness, never wore the same gar- 
ments more than an hour. His dressing 
room resembled a clothing store, with hun- 
dreds of suits lying on long tables in pressed 
piles. One had a fantasy for living out the 
myth of Pan and ceased to be spoken of 
anywhere. One traveled ceaselessly and 
carried with him a private orchestra that 
played him awake and attended his bath. 
He died presently under the delusion that 
he had lost all his money and all his 
friends, which was only half true. 

They disappeared. 

Blasted prodigies! 

Children of the steel age overwhelmed 
in its cinders! 


XLII 


fee like all the others, signed steel- 


trust certificates until his hand became 

an automaton. If he noticed what it was 

doing it faltered and forgot. He sat in the 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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‘Twish ourlocks workedlikethat.” § 
“Yes—we are proud of our 
hardware—it’s Corbin.” 


HAT?’S the way with good hardware 
—the longer you live with it, the 
better you likeit. Its beauty, its prompt, 
precise action, the sense of security it in- 
spires in you when you “lock up” for the 
night—make it ever so worth while. 


Corbin hardware is a long-term invest- 
ment. For little more than you would 
pay for doubtful quality, you can have 
hardware that will make the most mod- 
est home a joy to live in—hardware that 


even the chance caller will recognize as 
worthy of its environment. 


Today, more and more people are show- 
ing their contempt for shoddy building 
by insisting on good materials and good 
workmanship. These people know that 
Good Buildings deserve Good Hardware. 


sincE NEW BRITAIN 


r, & F. CORBIN 1849 CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Philadelphia 


“Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware” is a 
booklet you should read, 
if you are planning to 


build. Write for it. 


Chicago 
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If you know Unguentine 
this message is for you 


HIS is the first public message 

about Unguentine. Itis addressed 
to you who know this “friend in need”’. 
Doesn’t its name shine out like that 
of an old standby? 


Remember the burn that ceased to 
hurt and rapidly healed when you 
used Unguentine 

—or the nasty cut it caused quickly 
to be forgotten 

—or the bruise that lost its soreness 
so surprisingly 

—or the irritated skin that calmed 
down and was restored to health 
and smoothness? 


Perhaps it was your physician who first 
used Unguentine in your home. With 
thousands of physicians today, Unguen- 
tine is the “first thought in burns”’, and 
is widely used for surgical dressings. 
Perhaps it was your druggist who called 
your attention to it, for nearly every 
druggist the country over a/ways keeps 
Unguentine. Perhaps it was a friend. 


Whether for a burn, a cut, a bruise, a 
skin irritation, a sunburn, a frostbite, 
or for something more serious, you 
found Unguentine a “friend in need”. 


Thirty-one years ago, Unguentine 
quietly began its alleviating and heal- 
ing work. Since then it has proved a 
tried and true ‘friend in need”’ to 
veritably millions of people. Many 


are never without a tube of it. 


Your friendly recommendations have 
spread its use. 


Now for the first time, we are publicly 
telling of Unguentine’s helpfulness so 
that this “friend in need”’ may find its 
way into all homes, and factories, and 
offices, and boiler rooms, and farms, 
where there are surface injuries to be 
relieved and healed. 

For its purposes it is unsurpassed. 
To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 


Get it at your druggist’s—he knows 
what Unguentine will do. 


To relieve and to heal 
BURNS « CUTS « BRUISES « IRRITATIONS 
FROSTBITE +» SUNBURN 
and many other kindred conditions 
Price thirty-five cents 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY Laboratories — NORWICH, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CLTry, CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


FOR more than a third of a century the Norwich 
Pharmacal Laboratories have produced and originated 
the highest quality pharmaceuticals. These have 
been placed at the service of the medica] profession 
and, through its members and dispensing pharma- 
cists, at the service of the public. 


NORWICH preparations are made in accordance 
with the most exacting medical and scientific stand- 
ards. The name ‘‘Norwich’’ on a pharmaceutical 
preparation stands for purity of ingredients, extreme 
accuracy in control of preparation, and most rigid 
tests and retests for efficiency. 
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me like that. I’m so happy I can’t stand it. 
That’s all that’s the matter with me. . . . 
Fillet of sole. How about that?’’ 

“Anything to cure such happiness. Sole, 
rapes and iced tea for me, please. Now 
then!’”’ 


“A sweet? Or shall we decide about 
that later?” 
“Later. I may be too much surprised 


by that time to want a sweet. 

She was regarding him intently, with a 
very curious expression. He avoided her 
eyes. 

“Yes, it may surprise you,” he said. 
“Here, waiter! . Of course, you 
know—sole, hearts of lettuce and tomato 
salad, French dressing, iced tea for one, 
large coffee, sweets later—what an emo- 
tional animal I am—two salads, yes—or 
romantic. Whatever you like to call it— 
sole for two. After all, I. don’t know why— 
no, hot coffee for one—why I should be so 
self-conscious about it. The fact is simple 
enough. I’m going to be married.” 

“Oh! How exciting! When?” 

““When? When, did you say? 
right away! This evening, perhaps.” 

“Who is the lady?’ 

“T’d rather not tell you yet.” 

“Yet? But it’s to be this evening, you 
say.” 

“You would know her name at once and 
you might be prejudiced in spite of your- 
self. I can’t very well explain it. But I 
want you to meet her first.” 

“This afternoon?” 

“Or this evening. I’m coming to that. I 
very much need your help. It’s an extraor- 
dinary thing to ask. I’m anxious to keep 
it very quiet, both on her account and my 
own. Not the fact afterward. That must 
come out. But its taking place, when and 
where. Then, of course, we can go away for 
a year, two years—live permanently abroad 


Why, 


“T say I can’t explain it very clearly. 
You'll just have to take a good deal of it 
for granted. The newspapers are so curious 
and impertinent. I’d like this to happen 
without anyone knowing it until the notice 
is published and we are gone. She has no 
home. I mean, she lives at a hotel. I have 
no home either. At a church or any public 
place like that we’d be noticed at once.” 

“Will you ask the waiter to bring some 
more butter, please? Yes, go on. What 
can I do to help?” 

“Take mine. I hoped you’d guess by 
this time. There’s no one else I can ask.”’ 

“Thanks. No, I can’t guess.”’ 

“Well, if you would let the ceremony 
take place in your apartment here and sort 
of manage the fussy part I’d never know 
how much to thank you.” 

“Yes, indeed. I’d love to doit. Why did 
you make such a bother of asking? I'll 
have some decorations sent in. What will 
she wear? What colors does she like?’’ 

“T’ll have to find out.” 

‘And the time.” 

“T’ll let you know.” 

““As soon as you can. And so that’s what 
you were so glum about! Now cheer up. 
Men are such lumps when they are happy.” 

“You are very sweet about it.” 

“Don’t mind me. Only go as fast as you 
can and get the details. You don’t know 
how important they are. I’ll expect to 


hear from you within an hour—two, any- 
how. You will call me up?” 
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The next he knew he was in the Central 
Park Zoo, looking at the monkeys and 
wondering why they were so mystified. 
What had they to be puzzled about? Then 


there was a little brown bear that pre- | 


cisely expressed the absurdity he felt in 
himself. He did not mind feeling absurd. 
No, that was even comforting—a pain in 
the ego counteracting one in the heart. 
Clumsy as his device was it had served its 
purpose. He had found out what he had 
been aching to know. She did not care— 
not at all. In the way he had hoped she 
might she cared less than not at all—less 
than a foster sister or an old-maid aunt. 
He could not be mistaken. He had watched 
her anxiously. And she had betrayed not 
the slightest sign of self-concern either to 
his senses or to his intuition. He had that 
same diminished, ignominious feeling with 
which he retired from the boxwood hedge 
on the evening of their first youth-time en- 
counter. 

What an asinine thing to have done! 

When he called her on the telephone two 
hours later, as he had promised to do, this 
conversation occurred: 

“This is John.” 

“Yes. Now tell me all about it. You’ve 
been a long time.’ 

“Hello!” 

s. What time?” 

“Hello!” 

“Yes, I’m here.” 

“Agnes, it’s too much of an imposition 
altogether. I can’t imagine how I could 
have asked you to do it. Thanks all the 
same, but we’ll call it off.” 

“Nonsense! You’re not telling me the 
truth. Something has happened.’ 

“Maybe so. Anyhow I withdraw the 
request.” 

“Where are you?”’ 

“Near by. Not very far.” 

“Meet me in the tea room downstairs. 
I’ll be there in ten minutes.’”’ Not waiting 
for him to answer, she closed the wire. She 
was there waiting when he arrived. 

“T’m sorry if anything has happened,’’ 
she said most sympathetically. ‘“‘Can you 
tell me about it?” 

“Tt’s put off,” he said, feeling secretly 
and utterly ludicrous. “‘That’s all.” 

“Oh, that can’t be!’’ she said. ‘‘Suppose 
I talk to her. I shan’t be modest about 
you. I’ll not promise to be even truthful. 
But it won’t do any harm.” 

“No use,” he said. ‘“‘I’ve said every- 
thing there is to say for myself. She knows 
me well enough—too well, spate: That 
may be it.” 

“Tell me about her. What i is she like?”’ 

“Cold. You wouldn’t think so, but she 
is. The fact that a man loves her means 
nothing—not a thing.” 

“Ts she so used to it?”’ 

“T don’t know. No, that isn’t it.” 

“What?” 

“T was going to say selfish. I ought not 
to say that. I’m selfish to want her. She 
wants to keep her life to herself. It’s her 
own life.” 

“But it’s only postponed? She doesn’t 
say no?” 

“Worse than that. She says ——”’ 

“Yes. What does she say?” 

‘She says it’s nicer as it is. We shall go 
on being friends. Friendship is all 
right. It blooms in the next world.” 

“Let me talk to her, please.” 

“No; it’s hopeless.”’ 

“T’d not urge you if I weren’t so sure 
I could change her mind. The fact is I 
think I know her.”’ 

John started and regarded her fixedly 
with a groping, incredulous expression. She 
stirred her tea very thoughtfully and kept 
her eyes down. 

“Tf she’s the person I think she is,”’ 
Agnes continued, still looking down, ‘‘what 
you say about her is probably true. And 
yet ” 

“Agnes! Be careful what you say!’ 

“T’ll be as careful as I know how to be. 
Trust me.” 

“How long have you known her?” 

“Tn one way, of course, you deserve to 
be wretched. It isn’t all on one side. Do 
you think it’s nice 22 

“How long have you known her, I ask?”’ 

“A long time. Longer than you have,” 
she said. 


Note from the society column of the New 
York Times, November 6, 1901: 


Mr. and Mrs. Breakspeare are passing their 
honeymoon in Mediterranean waters on Mr. 
Breakspeare’s yacht, the Damascene. 


(THE END) 
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There 7s something in special- 
ization. When an entire or- 
ganization bends its thoughts 
and energies to the creation 
of advanced styles in hosiery 
for men, it 1s not surprising 
that the result should be 
hosiery of unusual excellence, 
not alone in appearance but 
in durability and comfort as 
well. 

There is a Monito sock for 
every occasion—for business, 
sport or dress—in silk, lisle, 
cotton or wool. 

Monito—Style $33, clocked silk 


—bids fair to be exceedingly 
popular this Spring and Summer, 


Look for the 
golden Moor’s 
head on each 


Moriito 
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seven months in the year, because during 
the summer months hunters are usually 
turned out in pasture to rest and recuper- 
ate, During these months they would cost 
their owner possibly twenty-five dollars, so 
that gets us down to about five hundred 
and ten dollars for the maintenance of the 
horse. Of course, if kept at his own private 
stable his mount can be cared for at less 
than half that amount. After that it is a 
question of equipment and the first cost of 
the horse himself. : 

First-class accouterments for a hunter 
will cost in the neighborhood of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. A good sad- 
dle can be had for one hundred dollars; 
bridle, twenty-five or thirty dollars; breast- 
plate, fifteen dollars; blankets, bandages, 
and the like, about fifty dollars more. The 
hunting man’s toggery will probably cost 
him, if he goes in for full dress—that is to 
say, the pink coat, top-boots, and so on, 
with the correct costume for off days—in 
the neighborhood of five hundred dollars. 

There is no particular rule laid down for 
dress in the hunting field, except that of 
long-time custom. In the old days mem- 
bers of a hunt club were supposed to wear 
the hunt livery on all regular days; in fact, 
with the old Limerick hounds a fine of two 
guineas was imposed on any gentleman who 
did not appear in regulation togs. But in 
this country, unless it be at a hunt break- 
fast or ball, or where some member is offi- 
ciating at a race meeting, the red coat—or 
pink, as it is called—is seldom worn. The 
pink is picturesque, and nothing looks bet- 
ter in the hunting field; but I imagine the 
greatest objection to it in this country is 
that many American men abhor wearing 
the tall silk hat, which, according to the 
regulations, except in the case of the master 
or hunt servants who wear the hunting cap, 
is imperative. White riding breeches and 
top-boots go with the red coat. The usual 
costume here, however, is a melton coat of 
some dark material, white or light-colored 
breeches and ‘‘tops,”’ or ordinary riding 
boots worn according to taste. The hat is 
the regulation derby. This seems to be the 
most popular attire with 90 per cent of the 
members of American hunts. 

Spurs, of course, are worn; but mainly 
nowadays they are without rowels. Noone 
has much use for a man who scars up his 
unfortunate horse’s sides in this day of in- 
creased consideration for dumb animals. 

Now, one can pay anything he likes for a 
good hunter. I suppose that the average 
price paid in this country for a horse that 
will really give a man a comfortable ride to 
hounds ranges between eight hundred and 
twenty-five hundred dollars. I would say 
that the first amount would be rather below 
the mark, because a hunter with a charac- 
ter, as they say in Ireland, will always com- 
mand a price and is not likely to go begging. 

Don’t forget that horses can be purchased 
at all prices; but I am speaking of animals 
that possess the real qualifications of a 
horse competent and qualified to carry his 
master to hounds. 


Most Any Price is Cheap 


Procuring a first-class hunter, without 
the most careful investigation and an ex- 
haustive knowledge of what his qualifica- 
tions should be, is a good deal like buying a 
ticket in a Derby sweepstake and trusting 
that you will be lucky enough to draw the 
capital prize. Some men are everlastingly 
buying hunters, but one hardly ever sees 
them well mounted. They flatter them- 
selves that they can buy a young horse 
cheap and make him all that he ought to be 
overnight. Well, there’s no such animal. 

Here in America the spirit of the times, 
which has taught us to exceed a speed limit 
in most things, has extended itself to the 
usual methods employed in making a 
hunter. 

A first-class hunter is never purchased in 
a falling market. The demand for him by 
far exceeds the supply; and you will know 
this is true, because outside of his kinder- 
garten beginnings you must hunt him at 
least two seasons fairly regularly in order 
to give him the necessary experience; and 
that experience can be gained only in the 
hunting season, when he will be up against 
all kinds of conditions and asked to nego- 
tiate the various obstacles no matter how 
placed. 

When one comes to think of it, any price 
in reason is cheap for a first-class hunter, 
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FOLLOWING THE FOX 


(Continued from Page 17) 


because every time one goes a-hunting he 
trusts the safety of his body and bones to 
the animal he rides. 

A hunter should be at least five years old 
to have acquired his full development. 
Three of these years will necessarily be 
spent in idleness. His education probably 
will commence when he is a three-year-old, 
at which time he will have had some light 
kindergarten instruction on the theory of 
jumping. He must be handled with the 
greatest intelligence and care. In the au- 
tumn of his three-year-old form he may be 
ridden occasionally to hounds, but in no case 
should he be permitted to make a protracted 
run or be distressed in any way. At four 
years his schooling will be continued, but still 
he must not be permitted to overdo himself 
or lose zest for the work. In the following 
year the finishing touches will be put on. 

Now remember that all this time the 
young hunter must be handled with the ut- 
most intelligence, patience and skill. The 
mere fact that a horse will jump anything 
you face him at is only the beginning. He 
must have a nice mouth and a clever way of 
taking his fences. In other words he must 
have what is called manners. He must not 
rush at his jumps, or in doing so have pulled 
his rider out of the saddle, for there is noth- 
ing more tiresome than to find oneself on 
the quarter-deck of some restless, excitable 
horse, covered with lather and foam and 
wearing himself and his rider out before the 
fox has left covert at all. So I say that 
without manners, and no matter how well 
he jumps, the rider will take no comfort 
with his mount. 


Hunt Club Charges 


If you take a pencil and paper and jot 
down the expenses incidental to raising a 
hunter until he has reached maturity, you 
will find that the actual first cost in dollars 
runs pretty close to four figures. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that hunters bring big 
prices; for taking the time spent and every- 
thing else into consideration, it is doubtful 
if the producer has made an appreciable 
profit in return for the labor expended; and 
when you remember the fact that not one 
man out of a thousand, even though he be 
a fair horseman, can make a hunter, you 
will be able to figure out why they cost so 
much, and moreover, why they are worth 
every penny of it. 

With the advent of the automobile we 
were told that the horseless age had arrived, 
and most of our farmers went out of the 
breeding business, so sure were they that 
the demand for the horse was a thing of the 
past, and so strong was the propaganda in 
behalf of the gasoline wagon. Strange to 
relate, however, the demand for good horses 
of a certain type was never greater than it 
is today. 

Then the war came along, and all the Al- 
lied nations had their buyers going over the 
country with a fine-tooth comb, looking for 
mounts for their soldiers. By this time the 
farmer was scared speechless. He readily 
accepted an average of one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars for stock that would 
now bring three times that amount, and 
thought he was stealing the money. He 
sold them all—young, old, good mares and 
indifferent ones—and when our friends over 
the water got through Uncle Sam was afoot. 

Now, many men who in the old days bred 
the most desirable type of saddle horse 
have either gone out of the business entirely 
or started at the foot of the ladder trying to 
climb up again. 

It seems surprising that the farmers who 
are so situated, and who tell us of the 
troubles encountered in keeping the boys at 
home on the farm, do not try the experi- 
ment of raising a couple of good colts each 
year and allowing the boys to have an equal 
interest in them. The English and Irish 
farmers, wiser in this connection, have found 
the system working almost invariably; 
and when you come to think of it, it would 
pay a farmer better to raise good saddle 
horses and hunters than the average crop, 


besides varying for the boys the eternal 
drudgery of agricultural life. 

This brings us down to the overhead 
charges in connection with the hunt club 
itself, and if one puts them down roughly, 
and on the supposition that twenty couples 
of hounds are kept—which by the way is 
about the minimum—it will cost the club 
something like two thousand dollars a 
month for upkeep. This will include, of 
course, the wages for stable help, hunts- 
men, whippers-in and kennel attendants. 
A good huntsman will probably get from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred dol- 
lars a month, with house, light, fuel and the 
other extras that go with it. The whips 
draw salaries of from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, and the 
head kennel man from seventy-five to one 
hundred dollars. The average pay for ex- 
pert stable help nowadays is forty-five dol- 
lars with board, which will run twenty 
dollars more. So that one can safely put 
down the wages of the hunt servants and 
helpers at one thousand dollars. The up- 
keep of the premises, rent—if any has to be 
paid—feed for the horses and hounds, and 
the usual extras, will run about one thou- 
sand dollars more. 

Of course, it must be remembered that 
a good deal of this money comes back, be- 
cause there is a profit on feeding the mem- 
bers’ horses, shoeing them, and the like, 
and this, added to the annual dues and 
admission fees, places most of the hunt 
clubs on a sound financial basis. The an- 
nual dues, I might say, for most recognized 
hunts run all the way from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars. Outside subscriptions to the 
master’s fund or extra contributions might 
run from twenty-five to fifty dollars a year, 
from all of which it will be seen that hunt- 
ing the fox is not in itself a rich man’s 
game, but rather within the reach of every 
man of moderate means who loves to in- 
dulge in this most ancient of all field sports. 

Most recognized hunt clubs give annual 
race meetings under the auspices of the 
National Steeplechase and Hunt Associa- 
tion, which are almost entirely confined to 
events for amateurs; and as the years go 
by, and many people tire of the profes- 
sional side of racing, these meetings have 
grown amazingly in popularity. 

They are usually held over a natural 
course laid out on the farm of some mem- 
ber, and are most enjoyable affairs, enthu- 
siastically supported by the residents of the 
surrounding country. Thus, in a day when 
it is often alleged that racing in some quar- 
ters is commercialized, it is refreshing to 
know that the sport of kings is still carried 
on without having recourse to percentages, 
though sometimes perhaps the horse and 
the big sentimental appeal he carries with 
him are lost sight of. 


True to Tradition 


And don’t for a moment suppose that the 
man who appears in correct hunting togs, 
with his red coat and top-boots; isn’t a 
horseman, and is simply riding to show 
himself off, because nine times out of ten 
you will find he is the equal of any man 
crossing a rough country, and knows the 
game of horsemanship and breeding from 
Genesis to Revelation. He simply is sub- 
scribing to an old custom and conforming 
to the ancient rules laid down for a sport 
older than the Constitution and replete 
with the picturesque personalities of a long 
line of fox-hunting forbears. 

Every hunt club has certain defined 
bounds over which it hunts, and the cus- 
tom of huntsmen has been that these 
boundaries shall be respected. One hunt 
would never think of trespassing on the 
territory of another without express invi- 
tation so to do. These bounds are set by 
certain custom and usage; but above all, 
by the grace and good will of the owners of 
the property over which the hunt passes; 
and here we come to a knotty problem that 
sometimes confronts masters and hunts- 
men in this country. 


-Sometimes we hear about the { 
they have with the hounds in Irelan 
one can in no way compare the spo 
with the manner in which it is con 
in the old country. In Ireland the 
the trouble lay mainly in polities 
Land Leaguers and others of the dist 
type thought it would be a fine ¢} 
stop the hounds; but they reckoned y 
their host, because they forgot that 
hunting districts of Ireland the pas 
linked pretty closely to an industr 
the farmers and small landowners y 
tally interested in the preservation 
hunt; so they had no sooner got rid 
hounds than they started a camps 
get them back again. 

In England there are many ancien 
that have hunted the same count 
more than a hundred years. The pe 
the neighborhood have grown wy 
them. They regard the sport as n; 
and take part in it with a zest bey 
exaggeration. Fox hunting with t 
c<lmost a religion. 

But here in America no such eon 
prevail. The average farmer, wit 
exceptions in certain localities, tal 
active part in the sport; and probab! 
down he regards the hunt as a f 
man’s plaything. He knows by expi 
foxes are the arch enemy of his ; 
yards, and that sometimes careless 
plow across his wheat fields wh 
ground is wet and soggy. He know 
it means to have his gates left open a 
rails broken from fences; but in thi 
he is a pretty good sport. | 


A Sporting Entente Cordia 
| 
He may not hunt himself, but, af 
when he sees the red coats coming 
his boundaries he feels a tingling fro 
to toes, and possibly the old sportin; 
of some dead-and-gone ancestor don 
his personality for the moment. 0 
he may have a long indictment agai 
marauding fox and something to say 
crops ridden over and fences broke 
as a rule he keeps his own counsel 
hunt goes on. 4 
Verily, you’ve got to say that 
pretty good sport. 4 
One cannot argue with much tru 
the farmer derives direct benefit 
the fact that a hunt club is sta 
his vicinity. Outside of a very few 
ties where the particular neighbor! 
universally interested in the hunt i 
form or other, the balance is all ont 
of the man who owns the land. Som; 
he feels, and with reason, that 4 
tality has been strained almost to the} 
ing point, and he may have grave do) 
to whether his generosity is appre 
But in the main an inborn love for s 
its broad sense and a desire to see 
enjoy themselves prevail. 
And on their part it must be sa. 
the hunt club and its members are | 
zealously cautious that nothing s| 
done that will engender ill feeling oit 
relations that with very few exe 
have been for many years amicable. ! 
instance, a farmer’s hencoops hay! 
looted by foxes, the first duty of the 
is to find out what damage has beep 
sioned, and pay for it promptly. Butg 
many men, through their good natu 
have been victims of the marauder) 
think of filing any claim against the 
although their losses may haye !” 
some instances most severe. 4 
The huntsmen and whips, if the! 
their full duty, must patrol the te 
they hunt at frequent intervals and: H 
gates are closed and fences renewe| 
it is fair to say that this practict 
variably carried out by the mast 
officials of all recognized clubs; mf 
than ever, in fact, at the present ti’ 
cause with the settling up of the ¢ 
the territory within striking distanc) 
large cities is becoming more limitet 
years go on. + 
But no matter how one looks at 
no matter how much money the hu 
spends, it can only be maintained, 8? 
by the good will and grace of them 
owns or controls the land; and that’ 
ingly concedes, perhaps, more licen 
he would to any other branch 0 
evidence of the deep-rooted approv 
which this most ancient of all Ang 
pastimes is regarded. 
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After All, It’s the Motor— 


That’s the big thing. That’s what really counts. 
Particularly in closed cars. For, if a motor is sub- 
ject to bad attacks of acute vibration, one is robbed 
of all the pleasure of driving. 


What a delightful difference with the Rickenbacker 
| Six! The unique tandem flywheel eliminates @// 
vibration. Smooth! Why, it’s the sweetest and 
quietest car on wheels. 


Touring Phaeton—$1485; Coupe— $1885; Sedan—$1985; _ f. o. b. Detroit 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


New again! 


Imagine the dingy surface of your 
old car completely hidden—the rust 
gone—the unsightly checks and 
cracks totally obliterated; imagine 
the old bus in a beautiful new dress— 


smooth and radiant with sunshine! 

This is what happens when you 
paint it at home with Murphy Da- 
cote.. Flow it on in an afternoon and 
overnight your car is new again. 

Da-cote is finest pigments ground 
‘to a creamy consistency in the same 
Murphy Varnish that painters have 
used for over half a century. 


It has the ‘‘feel’’ of cream and it 


flows on like cream. Brush marks 
melt away as you paint. When you 
finish you have a surface like shim- 
mery satin. 


Get some Da-cote this Saturday 
and start next week with a car that 
looks its worth. Da-cote comes in 
black and white and ten standard 
colors. Ask your dealer for a color 
card. 


Da-cote is also ideal for refinishing 
porch and nursery furniture, baby 
carriages, toys, and a variety of 
worn wood and metal surfaces. 
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proud of. It was Berthe who had managed 
to make him feel rich in that possession, 
with her round-eyed astonishment over even 
the little level patches in the bottom. He 
grinned at her as they climbed. 

“All ours, Bert,’’ he said, with a wide 
sweep of his arm. 

Her name had puzzled him until she 
wrote it for him, toiling over the pencil. 
But she wouldn’t let him pronounce it in 
any fashion but her own, masculine as it 
sounded in his ears. 

‘‘Fine!’”’ Her eyes seemed to glow. 
“ Big!” 

He chuckled, wondering what standards 
had formed her idea of values. Over there, 
where she had come from, they must have 
rubbed along on pretty small farms. The 
land wasn’t worth anything—three or four 
dollars an acre, perhaps, if somebody was 
fool enough to want it. For that matter, 
there was plenty of land in the Scaur that 
could be had for nothing beyond the taxes. 
But he did not try to explain this; he 
yielded to a pleasurable sense of the 
importance the land could give him in 
Berthe’s eyes. It was a new and stimu- 
lating sensation to be considered as a rich 
man, even by a foreign woman who didn’t 
know any better. 

As they climbed toward the crest and 
came among the pine seedlings he must 
presently grub out again he swung the 
ax carelessly, with one hand, shearing off 
the thin stem of one of the young trees, as 
a boy might strike idly at a tall weed. 
His wife cried out in quick protest. 

“No, no!’”’ She caught up the severed 
top and showed him the concentric rings. 
“Long time to grow big.”’ 

He shrugged. That was one good thing 
about weeds of this sort—they took seven 
or eight years to get growth enough to 
matter. Instead of trying to explain, he 
flung out an arm, drawing his wife’s glance 
to the thick stand of the young evergreens 
that, at a little distance, merged into a 
green mist above the starving grass. She 
laughed low in her throat, and nodded 
understandingly. 

“Good! Much trees—soon.”’ 

Soon! He shook his head without try- 
ing to debate the word, amused by her 
misunderstanding. She actually thought 
he was trying to raise pines on his pasture 
land, instead of sheep! He admitted that 
there was a basis in fact for the error; 
there was more evidence in sight of pine 
than pasturage. But—soon!  Berthe 
must have strange notions of time. Left 
to themselves, these seedlings might grow 
to timber size in a century or two. And 
David Treadway was fifty 

He climbed the snake nae to reach the 
condemned pine. She scrambled over 
after him, and he stopped a moment to 
explain that the fence marked his bound- 
ary. He could see her glance follow it 
to the corner, where it veered to the west 
along the rim of the hill and dipped out of 
sight on the farther slope; and again he 
caught a reflected warmth from the glow of 
pride and possession in her face. He took 
off a wammus jacket and turned back his 
sleeves, leaning the ax against the tree. 
He stood back to survey the ground before 
beginning his cut; it would save labor to 
bring it down so that he could roll the log 
with the slope. He slashed at a seedling 
that would have interfered with his swing. 
A sharp ery from the woman startled him. 
She had jumped between him and the 
great pine, her back against the trunk, 
her arms outspread. 

“No, not cut! Not cut!” 

He was puzzled by the passionate ear- 
nestness of her cry. Her hat had fallen in 
her spring; there was something strange 
in her, roused from the dour stolidity that 
had seemed her habit. She was more alive, 
more vivid—almost, he conceded half 
unwillingly, almost pretty. But her mis- 
taken interference irritated him above 
these scattering thoughts; she was carry- 
ing it too far this time. He ought not to 
have given in on other differences; if he 
didn’t put his foot down sharply she’d 
be bossing everything. 

“Stand out of the way, Bert. 
cut that tree.” 

She did not stir. He saw her mouth 
tighten, saw the obstinate motion of her 
head. 

“No! Not cut!” 

A gust of anger woke in him. He set 
his jaws, took her wrist, as if to move her 
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by main force. She slipped her free arm 
swiftly about the trunk and he was 
startled to discover that her strength, 
with this anchorage, was equal to his own. 

“Not cut! Not cut!” 

“T tell you I got to cut it, Bert! You 
don’t understand. The seed scatters all 
over my field yonder. See?”’ 

He released her arm and snatched up an 
old cone, pointing up to the high, laden 
branches and to the overgrowth beyond 
the fence. She seemed to understand now. 
Her face brightened. 

“Yes, seed!’ She nodded. ‘‘Good! 
Much seed! Much tree!’ She swept an 
arm widely, as if to picture the drift of the 
pine mast over the slope. ‘“‘Old tree— 
good seed!”’ 

The phrase halted David Treadway in 
another impatient motion toward her. 
Old trees and good seed! He found him- 
self looking up at the Mark Pine with a 
crazy feeling of brotherhood and compas- 
sion. 

“Good seed all right,’ he said slowly; 
“but I don’t want it on my land. Spoils 
the pasture for the sheep.” 

He repeated this, trying to illuminate it 
with pantomime, showing her how even 
the seedlings killed out the grass. She 
seemed, at last, to understand. 


“Sheep!” There was something like 
contempt in her short laugh. ‘‘Not good— 
sheep. Better much tree. Good seed 


make big tree.”’ 

Again he tried to move her forcibly, and 
again she clung too tightly for his strength. 
He stood facing her, angry and bewildered. 
She held out her hands in a placating, 
pleading gesture, strangely eloquent. His 
mood underwent a swift revulsion. After 
all, if she took the thing to heart like this, 
what was the sense of fighting her? Evi- 
dently the Mark Pine mattered to Berthe 
a lot more than to David Treadway. He 
was suddenly ashamed. Why shouldn’tshe 
have her way if she set such store by one 
old tree? Suppose the hill pasture did go 
back to scrub pine—what did it matter? 
He couldn’t pasture quite so many sheep, 
sure enough, but they didn’t pay much of 
anything at the best of it. He yielded in 
a gesture. 

“All right, Bert; I won’t cut it if you 
don’t want I should.” 

She stood still, her eyes searching his. 

“Not cut—ever? Not come back?” 

He shook his head. 

“All right; not ever, Bert. Guess I can 
let a mite of land go to waste if you want. 
Got plenty left.” 

He wondered at himself as they went 
back down the hill. He ought to be 
ashamed of giving in like this, and he 
wasn’t. He was even mildly and bash- 
fully pleased with himself. It was funny— 
Persis Maldrum hadn’t wanted that old 
tree cut either. Women, he decided, were 
pretty much alike in some ways. He 
wouldn’t have suspected Berthe of sharing 
Persis’ sentimental attitude. Somehow 
he was rather glad to find that she wasn’t 
so different as she seemed. 

But he discovered presently, as the 
early autumn drew in on the hills, that 
Berthe had no general, inclusive sentiment 
for trees. She went with him on his trips 
to the wood lot as he worked up the fire- 
wood he had cut last winter, and she 
marked with crisscross blazes tree after 
tree for this year’s cutting, as pitiless as 
any lumberjack. His respect for her 
deepened as he saw how wisely she chose. 
Every tree shé blazed was ripe for the ax; 
the wood lot would not suffer but gain for 
the removals she advised. 

He no longer quarreled with her stingi- 
ness in the matter of brush; there was no 
sense in wasting good firewood on useless, 
troublesome outdoor burnings that must 
be closely watched lest they spread into 
the woods, when the fagoted twigs made 
as good a cooking fire as anyone could ask. 
He even stooped to helping Berthe at her 
task when no rougher work required his 
attention. And he sold, that winter, forty 
cords of stove wood, a good share of which, 
in his bachelor years, he would have used 
for his own fires. Wood was fetching 
higher prices too. There was even a 
demand from Rannett, down in the lower 
valley, that drew on the local supply. The 
extra money paid the wages of the slattern 
who grudgingly consented to come up from 
Eb Whitcher’s when Berthe’s boy was 
born. She carried back a strange tale of 


miserly economies in contempt 
of David Treadway’s unm 
toward his wife and son. 
“Acts like there hadn’t ney) 
nobody born before. Could n’t 1 
more fuss over that woman 0’ a 
found a gold mine in the yard!” 


aa 


HE faces of ae men and 
tated Treadway, and amus) 
He watched the curious shift t of 
from him to Berthe and back agg/ 
an exasperated understandiili 


they wondered about it, studyi 
impassive face as if to find in ving 
to a riddle. Some of them, | 
sorry for him. It was this ro 
him. It was comic to be ie | 
married Berthe. He enjoyed t 
of a secret jest, even while he 


in their manner toward him, a} 
marriage had somehow made 
the fellowship of the hills. 

The sheriff’s voice droned on 
singsong of his sale. Treadw 
common disinterest in the affair; its, 


at auction; there was no bidding: 
in rare instances, and never more t 
bidder for any parcel. As th 
boomed on he saw mental picture 
farmsteads it named—old, solid, 


he knew almost as well as his own,’ 
was something sorrowful in t | 
of the final disappearance of the } } 
from the Scaur. He realized that 
taken a certain comfort in Chick V 
sentimental attachment to the oli 
which had kept him paying taxes | 
the years since his father’s de 
Chick had died, two years before 
where in the West, and his heirs ha 
uses for his money. 
Treadway’s common sense appr 
their decision to let the place go 
taxes. The buildings were far gone’ 
the fields had disappeared unde 
overgrowth; even in old John’s | 
farm had barely yielded a_ livin, 
Treadway was sorry, neverthel 
sheriff gabbled the figures. T 
farm touched his at a common 
felt as if the decay of the Sea’ 
closer to him than ever. a4) 
He saw blank, startled face 
suddenly toward him before he 
that it was Berthe who had sp 
sheriff looked up from his ist, 
sagging. Treadway heard his wif 
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a dim pride in the clearness of ‘her 
You’d hardly know that she’d neve! 
English till three or four years aN 
He twitched at her sleeve. § 
mean to offer money for those useles 
Berthe was even cannier than he, 
was just throwing away the cash, 
ing that they had it to spare, to be 
land in the Scaur, whatever the pric 
Berthe paid no heed. She nodded w 
sheriff, without waiting for anotht 
knocked the place down to her | 
she counted out the money delili 
from the homemade purse of tic 
which she carried her own fun 
ceeds of occasional cash sales of. e 
butter and cottage cheese. Theré 
new look in her face when she can 
with the sheriff’s deed. In spite 
puzzled irritation, Treadway und 
that changed expression, sympatl s 
it. It was good to feel that 
land, even the barren, stingy * 
Scaur. And if Berthe wanted it en! 
buy it with her private savi 
after all her own affair. He felt 
smiling at her as she came towal 
and somehow, under the curious 
of the bystanders, his shoulders 
little straighter than before, age 
he was proud of his wife for whi 
done. 
Young Matt was in the buckb¢ 
tentedly holding the end of | 
(Continued on Page 84 


yt HEUL style—charming lines— 
correct tailoring — the Printz label 
has always been associated with these. 
Now it signifies something more, a new 
style service of personal interest to you. 


A famous dancer, one of America’s 
most smartly dressed women, gives the 
key to her art of dressing in a recent 
article; “My sole rule is that my 


clothes must become me. A woman 
becomingly gowned is smartly gowned, 
Your clothes are part of your person- 
ality. Dress to suit your personality. 
Study the kind of person you are; 
study your type!” 


This is the very starting point of 
Printz design. In eee coats, suits 
and dresses, the new mode is becom- 
ingly adapted through the medium of 
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lines to your individual figure. Style 
is “personalized” for all the varying 
types of normal figures. 

You will find a charming selection of 
exclusive Printz designs at one of the 


better stores in your city. The values 
will appeal to you as quite unusual. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Paris - CLEVELAND .-. New York 


Printzess Coats, $25 to $95; Printzess Suits, $25 to $95; Printzess Dresses, $25 to $55 
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DOWN AMONG THE ISLANDS OF PUGET SOUND, LOOKING OUT FROM MORAN PARK 


Come to /he Charmed. Land 
for this year’s vacation 


“Truly this is Utopia’’—Evangeline Booth 


AST SUMMER a Pasadena banker said in Seattle, ““Why 
didn’t I know of this wonderful summer land twenty 
years ago? I’d never have gone anywhere else for my vaca- 


tions and I certainly never shall in the future. 


” 


Each year brings to all of us its missed opportunities and 


its regrets. 


Don’t miss this—come to us this year. 


There’s no other spot on the continent just like the north 


Pacific Coast, 
nent,” 


‘““The Charmed Land of the American Conti- 
in the words of Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 


It’s a country looking out upon the broad Pacific and the 
vast treasure land of Alaska, with great stretches of inland 
sea, bordered by evergreen forests, the horizon bounded by 


dazzling snow-capped peaks; 


refreshing nights—no 


of brilliant summer days and 
heat, no cold; 


with every outdoor 


sport, yachting, bathing, canoeing; motoring over perfect 
roads through a scenic wonderland; mountain climbing, sea 
fishing and stream fishing, hunting, skiing, year round golf, 
camping, hiking and a climate that gives the world’s health 
record. Cool, balmy days and comfortable nights always. 


It will be a new world 1° 
to you of the East and 
Middle West, a new and 
beautiful and wonderful 
world, and you will store 
up health and strength 
and peace of mind and 
soul. 


Low summer rail rates, 
the open road for mo- 
torists, an open-hearted 
welcome upon your ar- 
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rival and moderate living © 


expenses here. Come di- 
rect to the Chamber’s 
tourist bureau, 702 Third 
Ave. 

No wisitor to any part of 
the Pacific Coast should fail 
to travel at least one way 


via Seatile and The Charmed 
Land. 


Send today for The 
Charmed Land booklet, 
brimming with vacation 
suggestions, and then 
come. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 910 Arctic Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


SEATTLE — Center of America’s Summer Playground 


THE OLYMPIC RANGE ACROSS PUGET SOUND FROM SEATTLE 
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lines twisted around the whip, a still, 
sober child, who seemed to understand 
Berthe without need of words. They 
drove away in silence. Treadway had 
learned to wait for Berthe’s explanations 
or to do without them. She waited till 
the straggling town lay behind them. 

““T wanted it,” she said, ‘‘for Matt.” 

“Thought so. But it’s poor land, Bert— 
almighty poor.”’ 

“Yes; but there is wood.” 


“Just scrub. Old John sold off the 
last stick o’ timber 
“Not all. I know. I counted.”’ Her 


smile vanished. ‘“‘They cut most, but not 
all. We get a sawmill now. It is good to 
sell boards—better as firewood.”’ 

“Not enough saw logs to make it pay, 
Bert—have the mill on our hands and 
nothing to saw.” 

She shook her head. 

“T counted. There is enough now— 
and every year more. In Alsace on so 
much land we make many boards always.” 

He suppressed an impulse to argue the 
point. She was wrong, of course, but it 
didn’t matter. They had no money to 
buy a sawmill. As they reached the rise 
from which the Webster lands were visible 
he ran an exploring glance over the slant 
and was startled by the discovery that it 
was greener than he had thought. Above 
the mat of scrub he could see the dark 

spikes of scattered pines left standing by 
the timber gangs when old John Webster 
sold the woods. 

“It is there,’ Berthe said quietly. ‘I 
counted.”” Her smile came and went again. 
““And they have made much seed, those 
old trees. In a little while it is all woods 
again, for Matt.” 

Treadway said nothing. His thoughts 
had moved ahead. In a little while Matt 
would be a man, to turn his back on the 
Scaur like the others. Matt wouldn’t 
be like his father, too spiritless to get out 
into the world; he’d go down there as the 
others had gone when his time came. A 
few trees left standing on worthless land 
wouldn’t mean any more to him than 
they’d meant to Chick Webster, prosper- 
ing out there in Chicago. Treadway 
frowned. He mustn’t let Berthe’s foreign 
ideas get hold of Matt. 

He heard Berthe’s low-pitched speech 
without attention. She was talking about 
a secondhand sawmill she’d heard of, 
somewhere beyond Rannett, that could be 
bought for very little. They could borrow 
enough and pay it back out of the lumber 
they’d sell. He did not argue. It would 
be terrible if Matt grew up to be as spirit- 
less as his father—willing to take root in 
the Scaur, with the great eager world 
beckoning to him beyond the bleak rim of 
the hills. Perhaps, as the Scaur people 
manifestly believed, David Treadway had 
given his son the wrong mother. 

The disloyalty of the thought reproached 
him instantly. Berthe wasn’t to blame for 
her queer foreign notions. By the time 
Matt was grown she would understand 
things better, be as eager as anybody to 
see her son make something of himself. 

In this relaxing mood he heard himself 
assenting absently to Berthe’s plans about 
the mill. 

Iv 

AVID TREADWAY was uneasy under 

the level eyes of the girl. She reminded 
him of her grandmother, as he had seen 
her long ago, when the whole Scaur had 
gathered -to see her marry Herbert 
Maldrum; and he had never wholly lost 
his awe of Persis in the years that lay 
between. In the back of his mind a vague 
satisfaction contemplated Berthe’s con- 
quest of that formidable old woman. You’d 
never guess, watching them together, that 
Berthe had come to the Scaur as Persis 
Maldrum’s hired girl. He-had a sudden 
recollection of the day when he had driven 
Berthe away from this same house. It 
was funny to be here with her again, to 
see Persis Maldrum treating her with 
something that was queerly like respect. 

And this granddaughter who made him 
think of Persis at twenty—he found him- 
self studying her with a sudden hope that 
was touched somehow with resentment. 
Perhaps she’d make something of Matt 
after all. It was still hard for David 
Treadway to believe that she was going 
to marry Matt. Alice Glenny, after her 
years at school and college, marrying 
Matt Treadway, who’d grown up in the 
Seaur, except for his winters of schooling 
down in Rannett, who was as contented in 
the empty hills as Berthe herself! 


Yes, this girl would wake hi 
enough. Treadway studied 
There was spunk in her, he de 
eyes were straight and clear g 
gent, and there was strength in 
her mouth. She’d stir Matt 
plodding ways, take him out o; 
and down into the hurrying life 
country, where men didn’t gr 


son. Always, as Matt grew, 
to talk to him about it; hade 


now, when somebody else wo ald 
him, David Treadway was | 


toward the prospect, a res 
Berthe’s share in bringing it 
She’d never regretted the dee 
community. Always, when ane 
came under the sheriff’s hamm 
had been savagely pleased at t 
to buy it in, tireless in her wree 
of covering the clearings with ° 
of scrub, counting the scattered 
would make saw logs for the hi 
when they had dropped seed | 
satisfy her. 
From the window he could see 
covered hills. They’d been ‘eu 
week, in the old Webster tract 
out the young stuff in that field 
John Webster had pastured his 
year after the war. It came hom 
way with a sobering force—t] 
were younger than he by twent 
more, and Berthe was already 
among them! He was an old n 
than he felt or believed. For 
he resented the youth of the 
faced him, resented even Bert 
and vigorous figure, seemingly + 
for the contrast with Persis ] 
bent, fragile age. | 
“Ty suppose you'll be wanting . 
down yonder when you're marrii 
He wondered at his tone. It) 
almost surly, as if he didn’t wan} 
exactly this. She laughed softly 
“‘T wondered why you look! 
sober. I might have guessed 
afraid of that.” . 
“Not afraid, exactly.” 
that her tone and look should s 
his thoughts, stop that dull a 
throat. ‘I’ve been thinking — 
“Tknow.”’ Again she touched| 
“You haven’t any reason to su 
not a little fool—wanting to s 
do—down there, no matter wh 


changell 
He was bewildered, above | 
soning pleasure. 
way. She wasn’t ashamed = a 
“Tt’s no wonder that Matt’s| 
is,’’ she went on slowly. 
her—the way he’s like you! If 
on, doing what you’ve done —| 
She drew his glance to the wi’ 
a swift, passionate gesture. 
crest of the hill, black agains 
he saw the thick mass of yo 
covered the pasture he had givl 
that day he had tried to cut the }k 
Above them, swaying to the sa} 
across the summit, the gaunt oli 
his eyes. There was someth 
fying in the spectacle. He half 
to answer a gesture of distress 
hands tight on the arms of the | 
the great shaft lean far and 
long breathless space before it wit 
almost proudly, down. " 
For an instant it seemed } 
Treadway that it was he ys 
A wordless cry rose in his 
felt Berthe suddenly beside him 
strong and reassuring on 
pointed, and saw that his hands 
“The Mark Pine! I saw it g¢ 
Berthe’s fingers seemed to t 
his thought; there was a stran 
in their touch. 
window beside the girl, and as 
of pride leaped up in him at 
lean, rugged strength and heigl 
that was not possessive bu 
if he had seen David Tre 
again, in the very flesh. 
came to him. 
“But see,’”’ she said evenly, 
the pines. Good seed!’ ry 


that Job Sharretts was murdered 
n was taken up for it. Dan Web- 
jit happened on Wednesday between 
tas and New Year’s at about seven 
| But at seven o’clock he was at 
jad it would take anyhow an hour 
Job’s place. So it cannot be.” 
‘ound amazement, father and son 
each other, then back at William. 
i he agree to wait?’’ asked the 
| man, whose interest in human 
aften led him to propound some- 
jelevant questions. 

( said William; “he refused me. 
rough to me. But I must tell the 


4 you support your story by wit- 
| asked the elder Sanderson. 

im blushed a little. 

41 the truth,” he said. “But my 
le can tell what time I left home, 
i Shindledeckers, they know I was 


said William with a sigh. “Our 
juld. But we had a good meeting; 
4. sermon and one of them prayed 
tvent off all right. Then I went 


0 always have prayer meeting on 
e, re evening, I suppose?” said the 


n ihe wanted to get your land as well 
” said the young man, still curi- 


el! said William. ‘“‘He would like 
i e whole county. But I must tell 


the Sandersons in their car to 
dledeckers’ house. He was not 
nid that it was right to own an auto- 
Bese the Bible made no mention 
tehicle; but his conscience allowed 
o,de in another person’s car on an 
l/hich might mean the saving of a 
nife. The Sandersons were com- 
yiystified. They still believed that 
ent had murdered Job Sharretts, 
i¢ tried in vain to pick some flaw in 
0) of William. The young man had 
i ith him behind his old mare from 


February morning William 


to that of Calvin Weikert and 
1 schedule to be exact to the mo- 


eithey told Weikert the story which 
had told them he seemed about 
4 He had lost flesh and his great 
hig like bags. 
e eaks God’s truth,” he said at last. 
ht.” Sitting in his cell, he shouted 
might shout ‘Sail Ho!” There 
1 thing about the sound which con- 
1joung Sanderson more than ever 
gras guilty. 
elley says you wanted his land too.”’ 
fe made the motion of throwing 


‘t want it. I’ll cancel the mort- 
‘give him a better farm. |e es 

Tsay no more about giving him 
” said the elder Sanderson sharply. 
to Shindledeckers, seeing the auto- 
ming up the road, turned the key. 
n William went round to the back 
the braver sister consent to open 


ald like to talk to you a little, 
» aid William. 

eswell.”” The door did not open 
_ Was as though she said “Well, 


a 1 told his simple story. 

ol.nd Tilly would be willing to go to 
say that I was at prayer meeting 
es and New Year’s? Say 


’ consented Betsy. 
| ia he is crowd-shy.” 
erhaps she would say so here be- 
Quire,” said young Sanderson. 
e whispered conference, Betsy an- 
hat Tilly would. 

‘icer will come tomorrow and read 
: ing you to come to court,” 
ig ‘Sanderson. “He will simply 


“But Tilly 
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read the paper and you need make no 
answer.’ 
“Yes, well,” said Betsy. 


In the morning, mist veiled the land- 
scape. At eight o’clock the barn was still 
an indistinct gray, the withered grass a 
lifeless brown. The hills in whose noble 
outlines William took comfort had van- 
ished. He had been to the creamery and 
had returned. When he was unharnessing 
he saw coming out of the mist a young 
man in a blue uniform, whom he invited 
into his kitchen. 

Mary was stirring briskly about; the 
baby lay sleeping in the cradle. The two 
little boys played on the floor, dressed in 
the costumes which their mother had cov- 
eted for them, long trousers and tiny jack- 
ets of dark jeans. Their delicate hair had 
been cropped into a curious round outline, 
and they were two solemn, bewitching 
little figures. 

The young man in the blue uniform 
found the scene a pleasant one; he looked 
smilingly at the cheerful faces, at the simple 
toys and at the large calendar on the wall. 
He saw the large X which William had 
marked over the Wednesday between 
Christmas and New Year’s, and he said that 
the picture represented a very fine cow. 
Then he took a paper from his overcoat 
pocket and began to read in a loud voice, 
as though William were a mile away. 

“The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to William Hershey greeting: We com- 
mand you, that, setting aside all business 
and excuses whatsoever, you be and appear, 
in your proper person, before our judges, at 
Lanesville, at our county court, there to be 
held on the fourth day of March, to testify 
to the truth, according to your knowledge, 
in the matter of the Commonwealth versus 
Calvin Weikert. And this you are not to 
omit, under the penalty of one hundred 
pounds.” 

William nodded solemnly, not even won- 
dering at the strange penalty. 

“March fourth,” said the young man. 
“Nine sharp.” 

“T’ll be there,’”’ promised William. 

When the young man had gone, Mary 
looked at her husband with amazement 
and admiration. 

“Aren’t you afraid, William?”’ 

“No,” said William. “All I must do is to 
tell the truth.”” He too looked round the 
pleasant room. He had heard no more 
about the foreclosure of the mortgage and 
the thin ice had hardened a little beneath 
his feet. His eyes fell last upon the calendar 
with its black X. “There,” he said, ‘“‘is 
where I marked down the eggs that day.” 


The court room, dull and dingy like most 
court rooms, was long and narrow and fur- 
nished with pewlike benches. The high 
desk before the judge was scarred by the 
use of almost a hundred years. The tall 
windows let in the gray light of another 
misty morning; but the mist was not dark 
and opaque, but bright and almost trans- 
parent. 

William had sat in this crowded, ill- 
smelling room for five days during the im- 
paneling of the jury and the opening of the 
case by the Commonwealth. Between the 
hours of 6:30 and 7:30 on the evening of 
Wednesday, the twenty-eighth of December, 
Job Sharretts had been murdered. He had 
but one enemy and that enemy sat here in 
the court room. The district attorney 
might have said, ‘Who sits here, paralyzed 
with terror, building his hope of life upon 
a little Mennonite in a broad hat.” 

Weikert understood but too well the hos- 
tility of those about him. He heard their 
murmurs, and nothing would have per- 
suaded him to venture among them with- 
out a guard. He fixed his eyes upon the 
ag hat and did not glance to right or 
eft 

At last William heard his name called, 
and rose. A man mumbled at him an un- 
oe sentence and bade him raise his 

an 


“T do not understand you,” said Wil- 
liam. .*% 
A silence fell upon 


the court room, 
spreading like ae ve. 
i 


The public knew 


nothing of the line of defense; but many 
persons were acquainted with William, and 
all felt instinctively that now somehow the 
truth was to be got at. The officer repeated 
his form of words distinctly. 

“You do affirm that the evidence which 
you shall give to the court and jury, in the 
issue now trying, shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God.” 

“Yes,” said William, “TI affirm.” 

He saw the judge and the jury and the 
lawyers and all the crowd, and he remem- 
bered Daniel and the three Hebrew children. 
He was allowed to tell his story without 
hindrance. There was nothing to which 
the prosecutor could object, no cause for 
which he could be stopped even for a mo- 
ment. What hesaid wasso short and simple 
that everyone gasped when he was through. 
He told the reason for his errand to Wei- 
kert; he even said that he was afraid to go 
is and that when he had climbed into his 
buggy he sat for a while too disappointed 
and unhappy to drive away. As he spoke 
Weikert’s mouth closed slowly and his 
cheeks lost their greenish hue and became 
simply white. But his hands still gripped 
the railing before him. Would they take 
the word of William Hershey? 

Betsy Shindledecker furnished to the 
solemn occasion the only touch of comedy. 
She rose and stood before them like a 
priestess, her hands clasped before her 
broad waist. Her clear, positive statements 
surprised everyone and delighted the.San- 
dersons. Of course, she was at prayer meet- 
ing the last Wednesday in December; she 
never missed prayer meeting. She and her 
sister were there, and she had prayed and 
William Hershey had made a sermon. 
Suddenly Betsy surprised herself; she be- 
lieved this opportunity was: given her by 
God. She said it was shameful that. the 
people no longer went to prayer meeting. 

The district attorney, astonished and 
taken aback, summed up his ease feebly. 
The elder Sanderson summed up his brief 
evidence brilliantly. He reminded the jury 
that it was not his business or theirs to show 
who killed Job Sharretts, whether it was 
done by some vagrant or by some enemy 
whom they did not know; it was his busi- 
ness and theirs to testify to the fact that 
Calvin Weikert, sitting in his house, could 
not at the same time have killed Job Shar- 
retts four miles away on the mountain. 

When the jury filed out William went 
home. He was tired of court, and there was 
all the spring work waiting. He gave Cal- 
vin an appealing glance as he passed, in his 
heart no demand for reward, only a plea 
for mercy. 


William finished his evening work and 
came into the house, two milk pails in his 
hands. They were so brimful that only 
their exact balance enabled him to carry 
them safely. It was pleasant to get one’s 
work done in daylight and then have a 
minute or two to watch the sun sink. 
Supper was ready and he sat down. 

“Oh, I wish he would let us off!’’ he said 
with a sigh. 

“T should think he ought to,” said Mary. 
“T should think that was the least he 
could do.” 

William shook his head and looked at her 
tenderly: he had recognized before a slightly 
worldly taint in this dear creature. He 
spread a slice of bread and butter and 
apple-butter for David, and added a little 
layer of cottage cheese, which he called 
smearcase. It was all that David’s little 
jaws could do to stretch across the thick 
poultice. 

“There is someone coming,” said Mary. 
“My mother said you would get a fee for 
going every day to court.”’ 

“T don’t want any fee,” said William. 
“T only told the truth. Why, itis Weikert!”’ 
he said, astonished. 

Weikert stepped in and sat down in the 
rocking-chair by the stove, but he would 
accept no food. He did not speak at first; 
it seemed as though his purpose in coming 
were to execute a gesture. He took a 
folded paper from his pocket and opened it; 
it was the mortgage on the farm. He tore 
it solemnly across. 
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“Tomorrow I satisfy it at the court- 
house,’’ he promised. 

“T ‘didn’t ask for that,” said William, 
joyful but disturbed. “I asked you only to 
wait for your interest; and I don’t want any 
pay for telling the truth.” 

Weikert made three efforts before he was 
able to speak. He stood in awe before this 
little man and his great principles. 

“Tt is because you have had sickness and 
a hard frost and poor crops,” he said. “I 
have no little children and I have many 
farms. I ” He halted suddenly and 
lifted a pointing finger at the calendar on 
the wall with its conspicuous X on the 
Wednesday between Christmas and New 
Year’s. “What does that mean?” 

“That is when I got the first eggs,’’ ex- 
plained William. “I came in from the barn 
with six eggs, and I went and marked an X 
so I should remember the date when the 
hens began to lay. There I saw it was 
Wednesday, and I remembered prayer meet- 
ing, and I thought I would go to see you. 
By that X I knew I hadn’t made any mis- 
take. I often looked at it, and once I thought 
I would take the whole calendar along in 
the court, but I forgot.” 

Weikert tried to rise from his chair, and 
sank back. 

Then by another mighty effort he raised 
himself. Body and legs were trembling; 
he went staggering across toward the chim- 
ney piece. 

“It is a pretty picture,” 


said Mary. 


“We had it this long time already.” 


“T would like to have it,”’ said Weikert. 
He stretched out both his arms as though 
he were swimming toward a life preserver 
which he must reach or perish. Little David, 
divining his purpose, began to ery. “Just 
the little calendar,’’ said Weikert, as though 
he pleaded with little David not to inter- 
rupt or delay him. 

“Take it,”’ said William. ‘‘Hush, David, 
he doesn’t want the pretty cow.” 

“And I thank you,” said Weikert, going 
toward the door. He walked heavily. Con- 
finement and apprehension of death had 
broken him permanently. 

Weikert got into his car and drove down 
the hill. He was not fit to guide a car, but 
he came somehow to the office of the San- 
dersons, where the young man was alone, 
and there collapsed into a chair like a bag 
of liquid laid in a bowl; and young Sander- 
son looked at him with sharp curiosity. His 
father’s large bill was paid. There was no 
reason why Weikert should have come 
back. But having read many legal cases, 
and having pondered upon the psychology 
of the criminal, he was not altogether un- 
prepared for the question that came from 
Weikert’s trembling lips: 

“Ts it so that no man can be tried twice 
for—for murder?” 

“Yes,” said young Sanderson promptly. 
“That is a provision of the Constitution 
of the United States. ‘Nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb.’”’ 

Weikert drew his great fist from his 
pocket and opened it. Within, warm and 
crushed, lay the little calendar. He un- 
folded it and held it with the tips of fingers 
and thumbs, his hands shaking so that he 
seemed to be trying to tear some strong 
object in two. 

“Here!” he said. ‘‘He went by last 
year’s calendar. He thought it was Wed- 
nesday when he was by me, but it was 
Thursday.” 

The young man sat silent and frowning. 

“But the women who came to prayer 
eo te about them?’’ he asked at 
ast 

“They don’t know what day it is,” said 
Weikert. ‘‘They are like him, unworldly. 
They go to church when they see the people 
and the light. He made the light and they 
went.” 

Young Sanderson looked at him steadily. 
He spoke no word, but his brain and his 
eyes cried out together. 

“What really happened, Weikert?”’ 

“T went to Job’s house on Wednesday- 
evening,”’ gasped Weikert. ‘‘I wanted his 
land. He struck at me and I struck back. 
When Hershey came on Thursday I thought 
it was the officers. Do you think a jury 
would have believed me or let me off?”’ 

“No,” said Sanderson slowly. “You’d 
got twenty years, anyhow. So that is how 
it happened.” 

“Yes,” said Weikert. “That is God’s 
truth.” 
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because I know you. Frankly, I was pro- 
posing to use you for missionary work, to 
bring in some business. Of course if your 
man would do missionary work on a com- 
mission My 

“He wouldn’t make coffee money at it. 
He’s not that sort. He’s the kind to handle 
business that somebody else brings in. 
Nothing doing, eh? Well, Van, let this 
thing ride a few days, will you? I promised 
this young fellow to take care of him and 
I want to do it. It was a mortal shame to 


| let him out, but everybody doesn’t know 


that, and he’s liable to be sleeping in the 
park. He isn’t the kind that can land a job 
quickly. I’ll be in to see you again, Van!” 

He saw Jim Cameron at the little eating 


| place on Eightieth Street. 


“Lots of prospects, Jim, my boy!” he 
cried cheeringly. “‘Don’t you get to worry- 
ing. How are you fixed?” 

“‘T can get along,’’ said Jim surprisingly. 
“‘T could lend you money if you needed it, 
Pete.” 

“Go chase yourself!’’ said Pete indig- 
nantly, thinking of the forty-five dollars 
that was coming to him on Saturday. He 
was in no need of money, no unusual need; 
it was Wednesday, and he rarely had more 
on Wednesday than the forty-five that was 
coming to him on the following Saturday. 

He outlined his talks with the employers, 
tinting them rosily. Jim Cameron listened 
with sober face; he did not see how he 
could state that he was still a valued em- 
ploye of the Hopper organization without 
letting Pete know that it was Pete who had 
been cavalierly discharged. His still and 
troubled face urged Pete to a great show of 
confidence. 

“Tost heart,’’ commented Pete to him- 
self. ‘‘He’ll never land a job with a face like 
that. And this is going to give him wrong 
ideas. He’s thinking right now that a man 
is a fool to work his head off and then get 
thrown out. An infernal shame. I’ve half a 
mind to go back there and slap some sense 
and decency into that young pup.” 

“Keep your chin up, Jim!” he said, shak- 
ing hands. “‘You hustle around and brace 
those firms that I’ve given you. Walk in 


| and brace them with the feeling that 


they’re bound to give you the job, and that 
it’s only a question of terms! I’m telling 
you they will take you on. Tell them to 
call up Joe Ketch if they want to hear 
about you; Joe’s a white man. So long, my 
boy, and come in here tomorrow!”’ 

““What about yourself, Pete?” 

“You worry about Jim Cameron, young 
fellow. That’s the way to get on in this 
world. Every man for himself. So long, 
Jim!” 

They met the following day. 

““Well, son, where’s the new job?” 

“‘T didn’t get one,’’ said Jim truthfully. 

“No?” frowned Pete. But he brightened 
at once. “‘Say, Jim, I was doing some think- 
ing last night! How much money have you 
got? You said something about having a 
few put away.” 

“‘T have six hundred banked.”’ 

“Six hundred!” intoned Pete with re- 
spectful astonishment. ‘‘What have you 
been doing, Jim—cabbaging MHopper’s 
rents?” 

“‘T’ve been saving money. I’ve been get- 

ting up to twenty-eight dollars every week 
for the last two years, you know. I wouldn’t 
go hungry if I was out of work for a year 
now.” 
‘“Why, that’s great!’’ cried Pete. “I was 
thinking last night, and I had a good idea, 
but it takes some money to put it over. 
That’s always been the trouble with me— 
I get lots of good ideas, but they take 
money and I never have any. I’d be arich 
man right now if I had the money to work 
some of the ideas that have popped into 
my head. I’ve seen dozens of shoemakers 
and delicatessen fellows walk into the office 
and carry away big profits on deals that I 
shoved them into, just because they had a 
few dollars! 

“Look here, Jim. You ought to strike 
out for yourself. If I was a young fellow 
again I wouldn’t work on a salary—not 
until I tried going it on my own hook. The 
trouble with a young fellow is he doesn’t 
need much money, so he has a good time 
and lets his chances slip; when he’s an old 
fellow he needs the money badly enough, 
but he can’t afford to take a chance. You 
ought to strike out for yourself, Jim.”’ 

“In real estate? I’m afraid I don’t know 
enough people, and I don’t seem to take 
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very hard with people on first acquaintance. 
I guess I’m a bit too much of a farmer, 
Pete. I’ve thought of it, I admit.” 

““Come in with me!” said Pete, tapping 
his broad chest. ‘‘You’ve got the money 
and I’ve got the experience. I know New 
York real estate backwards. What’s the 
matter with having a dash at it in the sum- 
mertime? If it’s a flop we haven’t lost 
much and we can hook up with some firm 
in the fall. And it will look a whole lot bet- 
ter, Jim, if you can say that you were in 
business for yourself and couldn’t make a 
go at it, than if you got to say you were fired 
out of your last job. The chance is worth 
a whole lot more than working for board 
and lodging the next three months.” 

Jim sat frowning at the tablecloth. He 
was wondering if the chance was worth 
more than the comparative certainty of 
slow advancement at Hopper’s. He didn’t 
like Harold Hopper, and he felt that there 
was injustice in putting that young man 
over the old employes. There was more 
acid in Jim’s blood than there was in Pete’s. 
He was of a colder and harder breed. He 
liked Pete Pennefether, and knew the abil- 
ity that was beneath the blanket of lazy 
good fellowship; he recognized, not with- 
out the same jealous ache, that Pete was 
the sort to which things come easily. 

“T’m going to think hard about this, 
Pete,”’ he said. 

“We'll locate right here on West Seventy- 
second Street,” said Pete readily. “It’s the 
best street for the business, and it’s coming 
all the time. I’ve watched it. I know a 
widow lady who’s looking for a good room- 
ing house; she’s asked me to look out for 
one. And there’s old Oliver’s house up the 
block, a twenty-five-footer; he’s a member 
of the athletic club, and he was speaking to 
me only last week about renting his house; 
the section is changing to business and he 
wants to get out. I was thinking of making 
a dollar by bringing these two people to- 
gether, only I was letting the matter ride 
until I got around toit. Oliver will give me 
that house for what I say is a right rent, 
and I’ll pass it over to the widow; I know 
she’ll make a good thing of the upstairs. 
Rooms rent big on that street, and she can 
take care of a house right. A fair rent 
for that twenty-five-footer would be three 
hundred and fifty a month in the present 
market, but I know she can afford to pay 
that for the upstairs alone; it’s too cheap, 
but it’s the market. 

“She wouldn’t get much for the base- 
ment as rooms, but it’s just what we want 
for a store! I can get that house without 
a dollar security; Oliver knows me and he 
knows I’ll do what I say. I know the fig- 
ures on several houses like it along there, 
and I know Mrs. Heilprin can rent the 
upstairs for six hundred gross a month. 
She’ll make a nice living, for her, without 
half the work of the little house that 
she’s running in Harlem now. I’ll shove 
her into this! We’ll have the lease, you 
understand, and we’ll have to make good 
on it no matter what happens to our busi- 
ness, but we can’t go wrong on a long lease 
there! We'll get the store for practically 
nothing, and it’s worth a hundred and fifty 
a month to anybody.” 

“‘T imagine you’re right so far,”’ acknowl- 
edged Jim, impressed. ‘“‘But—can we get 
the business?” 

“Leave that to me,” said Pete cheerfully. 
“Young Hopper is going to learn a few. I 
know every big owner on his books per- 
sonally, and this is going to be war to the 
knife! We’ll have no overhead, practically, 
and we can take houses at 2 per cent or 114% 
or 1! I wouldn’t step out on my own and 
try to grab his business—although there’s 
nothing against it—but when he invites 
me to get out, let him watch for competi- 
tion! I tell you we’ll make this go!”’ 

“‘T’ll go in with you, Pete, if you can land 
that lease as you say,’’ said Jim Cameron 
soberly. ‘‘You know I’ll work, Pete.” 

“And you know I can work when I feel 
like it, and I’m feeling awful like it.” 

He was sketching on the back of the 
ereay menu card. He flipped it across the 
table. 
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“You’re on!”’ exclaimed Jim, clasping 
hands. “If it comes to the worst, I know 
where I can always get a job hoeing beans!”’ 
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“Tt’s lucky you’re fond of beans 
grinned Pete. “‘There’ll be nothing 
hoe on your dish for the next eo 
months.” [ 

Vv ‘ 

“QEND in Mr. Mahony!” ve 
Harold when the new office h 
swered the buzzer. ‘‘Now don’t s 
somebody else. For heaven’s sake 
your way around this office, will yor 

Harold was irritable. The busi 
Hopper’s had been speeded up, wa: 
driven under pressure. It was goi 
in a logical way, according to mathe 
and the revised statutes. The resi 
eminently satisfactory to anyone y 
nerves and bowels; it would hay 
satisfactory to a proper employer, 
old conceived of one, but it was wea 
Harold, who was not yet hardened 
rigid application of logic and ee 
theory. As he understood it, he we 
tal, and the two hundred employes | 
were labor; but neither he nor the 
outside were comfortable in the 
jackets assigned them by the books. 
old’s pink face was paling under thes' 
being a capitalist, and his people we 
dening with rage at the thought th; 
were labor. ] 

“Mr. Mahony,” said Harold when 
the trig brokers stood before him, 
happened to that deal for the Alb 

ue?”’ 

“Tt fell through,” said the broker 
shrug. 

“How did it fall through?” 

“ Hesterman, who owns the Albuqi 
couldn’t make title. I arranged tk 
and the contract was signed; the pri 
six hundred thousand dollars. Bu 
they came to survey the property it 
oped that the front wall of the Albuq 
encroached a foot on the street, a 
lawyer for the buyer advised him 
take the house. So the deal fell thr 

“There was a deposit up on the co 
wasn’t there?”’ 

“Five thousand dollars.  Hesi 
gave it back and paid the buyer’s | 
and they shook hands and dropp 
matter.” 

“And do they think that we’re g 

, drop the matter and lose our work 
claimed Harold indignantly. “Ty 
been talking to my father’s lawyers— 
lawyers—and they advise me that wi 
titled to our commission unless Hest 
let us know about the defect in hi 


Did he?” 
“Of course not. He didn’t know 
it himself. He didn’t have the pr 


surveyed when he bought it fifteer 
ago. They were careless about stri 
croachments in those days. That y 
fore that Riverside Drive case that 
them careful. One apartment ho 
Riverside Drive encroaches six feet 
street, so that shows you how carele 
were. I remember ——” 

“Yes, yes,” interposed Harold, n 
ing to swap memories with an old 
like Mahony. ‘‘Times have change 
what you remember is not of mu 
nowadays. Look—here is the sche 
fees in the Real Estate Diary. ‘On 
sand on the first forty thousand, an 
cent ——’”’ 

“I’m quite familiar with that, M1 
per,’’ said the broker, stiffening. “I 
to write that schedule.” | 

“You should also help to enforee | 
Mahony,” said Harold neatly. “Ot 
commission on that deal is six thousa 
six hundred dollars, and was due 
the parties agreed on the terms of tl 
when their minds met, when there 
consensus ad idem, Mr. Mahony. If 
to insist on its being paid!” 

“Naturally, Mr. Hopper,”’ said V 
soothingly, “the regulations of the B 
Brokers are stricter than their or 
practice. That is to give them aW 
in court if they are compelled to st 
proper case. But it has not been #l 
tom of this office, nor is it the cus 
most brokers to stand on the letter 
rights in a case like this. Here isa 
an honest mistake, and your father 
not think of enforcing such a claim é 
Hesterman. We have had ch 
Albuquerque for ten years, and 
have charge of it; Hesterman 1s 
client of this office. It has been our¢ 
here to require commissions only 
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‘were consummated; our reputation on 
point brings us lots of good business. 
le know that they haven’t got to bring 
» lawyers here when they come to do 


Nonsense!’’ cried Harold angrily. ‘We 
slearly entitled to a commission from 
erman, and I propose to insist on our 
s. I’m going to write Hesterman at 
and demand that commission, and in- 
him that if it’s not paid we’ll com- 
xe suit!” 

fou’ll get the money,” said the broker, 
another shrug. 

yet them bring their lawyers here if 
want to. We don’t want any more 
we can compel them to pay in court.” 
Tou certainly won’t get any more if you 
w those tactics,” blurted Mahony dis- 
adly. “Don’t forget that you can’t 
jel people to give you their business.” 
Yor can I compel people to work for me 
fare inclined to balk at instructions!” 
imed Harold excitedly. 

Jon’t forget that, either, Mr. Hopper,” 
Mahony, who was on commission only, 
who could form a similar connection 
here. 

d with an independent swing of the 
he stalked from the room. 

ter Harold went into Ketch’s office. 
‘as not quite up to sending for Ketch, 
had a forbidding air at times. 

fr. Ketch,’’ he said, ‘‘I have come to 
onclusion that many of our houses are 
‘ underrented!”’ 

\Vho have you been talking to now?” 
ibled Ketch. 

| do not need to talk to anybody to 
conclusions as to my own affairs,” 
(arold. “But, as a matter of fact, I 
tig talking in this connection to Mr. 


nan, of the Feldman Realties; he was 
;luced to me at the club. You are 
\tbly aware that he is a syndicater, and 
af the most active speculators in New 
1, It was he who first directed my at- 
in to the fact that most of our houses 
‘rented too cheaply.” 

That did Moe Feldman suggest?”’ 
; Ketch in a flat tone. 

‘e gave me the address of an attorney 
(pecializes in landlord-and-tenant liti- 
+i. He says this attorney handles a 
1ndous volume of such business, and 
je never fails to boost the rents in any 
} he takes hold of. He says this attor- 
7s personally acquainted with most of 
}iunicipal-court judges and has lunch 


jis. It did not, indeed, sound quite the 
as it had sounded the evening before 
g from that hard-boiled speculator 
(Feldman in Moe’s insinuating and 
tr-of-fact growl. It had seemed to 
1d, the evening before, that Moe had 
¢n light upon the real-estate businegs; 
5 now as if the light came from a bur- 
tidark lantern. 

rass knuckles, eh?”’ said Ketch with 
temptuous chuckle. ‘‘We won’t do 
‘ing like that.”’ 

old passed over for the moment the 
assumption of command by Ketch. 
id found that Ketch had sudden ac- 
_of stubbornness, but he hesitated to 
the matter to an issue between them. 
du wouldn’t object to getting more 
twould you?” he argued. “It would 
more money for us, and more for the 
is, and I guess they wouldn’t object to 


m’t be too sure,” said Ketch. “I'd 
w along those lines if I were you. Be- 
he money you’re likely to get several 
oducts that won’t be so pleasant.” 


a motto which said Be Sure You Are 
‘and Then Go Ahead! He was sure 
e was right. He could not see any 
n Ketch’s warning than a hazy eva- 
Harold did not deal directly with any 
ten thousand tenants. He knew, by 
y, that they were human beings, with 

wants and passions; but this fact 
*ver been brought home to him. He 


Through inex- 
ce and youthful thoughtlessness, and 
h no natural hardness of heart, he 
on these red-white-and-blue compi- 
with an eye to their financial import 
that was how Feldman, the calloused 
2r in real estate, looked upon them. 
letermined to go ahead. 


‘ 


THE SATURDAY 


Ketch was writing, in longhand, a letter 
to Felix J. Hopper, the Hotel l’Etoile, Men- 
tone, France: 


Monte Carlo, put down a little bet for me. 
Don’t bet any of your own money, because it 
looks like a cold winter and you are going to 
need it. 

Things are going nicely here at the office. 
Pete Pennefether is fired. Jim Cameron has 
quit. We are suing Jake Hesterman for selling 
his Albuquerque, which he hasn’t sold. Weare 
going to sue all our tenants. We want what’s 
Sine tous. We havea lovely row every other 

ay. 

He is a very bright boy, and Iam keeping my 
hands off, as you told me to, and giving him his 
head. Jim and Pete have opened an office up 
the block, and are going after our business. It 
makes me laugh, seeing that it is not my busi- 
ness. 

vi 


RS. HEILPRIN turned down the gas 


under the coffee, popped two eggs | 


into a pan of bubbling water, snapped out 
the gas under the pan, and walked from the 
kitchen of her new rooming house. She was 
a woman of thirty-nine—no self-respecting 
woman of less than fifty-five is over thirty- 
nine, and Mrs. Heilprin would not be forty 
for the next twelve years. 

In spite of her fixed age Mrs. Heilprin 
walked lightly and quickly, like a woman 
to whom time is fleeting; she was a rosy 
woman, a rounded woman, a slightly shrew- 
ish woman, a woman with acid in her which 


‘did not destroy her sweetness, a ripe grape- 


fruit of a woman. : 

She marched rapidly up the stairs of her 
new rooming house—breakfast optional— 
and knocked briskly on the door of the rear 
room on the parlor floor. 

“All right,”’ yawned someone within. 

She waited, listening to the sounds from 
the bed inside. The bed creaked encourag- 
ingly and then sank back into silence. She 
knocked again. 

“All right!’ cried the voice. 

It sounded as much like a voice coming 
from a man standing in the middle of the 
floor as a voice could sound that came from 
a man on his back in the bed. It was in- 
tended to sound altogether like the voice of 
a wakeful man on the floor, but this time 
the bed had not creaked. 

She compressed her thin lips, doubled her 
rosy fist and beat with the heel of it an in- 
sistent tattoo. 

“All right,” grumbled the voice resign- 
edly. Amd the bed creaked loudly, and the 
ean within sighed from the bottom of his 
soul. 

“Breakfast in ten minutes!”’ called Mrs. 
Heilprin. ‘‘Get into the bathroom now, be- 
fore the rest are up!” 

The door opened and Pete Pennefether 
peeped around its edge. 

“Good morning, Mr. Pennefether,’”’ said 
Mrs. Heilprin, averting her eyes. 

“Morning, Mrs. Heilprin!”’ called Pete 
cheerfully. 

He strolled by her, looking majestic in 
a purple bathrobe. He entered the bath- 
room and proceeded to run the water and 
to make choking and grunting noises like a 
submerging walrus. 

She entered his room, whisked the bed- 
clothes off, doubled over the mattress, 
twitched his cravat from his collar and his 
buttons and studs from his shirt, and threw 
the collar and shirt onto the center of the 
floor. She pulled back the curtains at the 
windows, throwing them over the backs of 
chairs. In two twinklings she transformed 
the cozy and sleepy chamber into a bleak 
and inhospitable interior looking as unlike 
its other self as a dirty and comfortable 
boy looks unlike a lad with wet hair on end, 
soap in eyes, and red and shining neck. 
Having wrought this ruin she walked from 
the chamber and ran lightly down the 
stairs. 

Pete entered the basement dining room 
fifteen minutes later, and sat down to his 
optional breakfast. 

“You boil these eggs very nicely, Mrs. 
Heilprin,”’ he said. 

“Those are not boiled eggs,’ she sniffed, 
sitting opposite him to attend him. ‘‘Boil- 
ing eggs is sheer laziness; those are coddled 


“How do you get the coffee so clear?” he 
asked pleasedly. 

“‘There’s an egginit. There are the rolls, 
in the napkin.” 

“You certainly know how to make a man 
comfortable, Mrs. Heilprin.”’ 

“T’ve been at it since I was nineteen,” 
she said. ‘Of course, what with running 
my feet off after the roomers, it’s nothing 
so nice as I would like to have it; nothing so 
nice as I could make my own home.” 
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Pumping a tire by hand is sometimes necessary in 
emergencies. But if you own a tire gauge and watch 
your air, this irksome job is no more necessary than 


carrying gasoline in a can from the filling-station 
to your car at the roadside. 


Buy a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge. Test your 
air regularly. Inflate from an air line when the 
pressure gets too low. Keep your spare tire inflated 
and your tire pump will seldom tax your muscles. 


Also, your tires will last longer. 


Not enough air in your tires results in flexing 
the side walls and in friction inside the tire. This 


is costly. 
HI 
Too much air and your car rides like a truck at 


with solid tires. 


The Schrader Gauge will last for years and will 
help you keep just the right amount of air in your 
tires at all times. 


Schrader Gauges are accurate. They are made to 
be used in connection with Schrader Universal 
Valves and Schrader Valve Insides, which are 
standard equipment on practically every make of 
pneumatic tires in the United States and Canada. 


Sold by garages, hardware stores, and motor 
accessory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). 
A special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 
(in Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 
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“How are you getting along with them?”’ 

“Well,” she sighed, drooping slightly, ‘‘I 
do what I can. But what can a woman do 
by herself? It needs a man in the house. 
A woman is nothing by herself. Nor aman 
either, I suppose.” 

‘Nor a man either,” he admitted cas- 
ually. ‘‘Nor a man either, Mrs. Heilprin. 
Please pass the butter.” 

“T do the best I can,”’ she repeated, ‘“‘ but 
what can any woman ——”’ She listened. 
“Excuse me,’ she said. And she fled 
lightly up the stairs. 

A tall and pimply faced young man was 
stealthily crossing the hall above. He was 
carrying a fat valise, but when he saw Mrs. 
Heilprin emerging from the stairwell he 
shifted the valise into his farther hand and 
tried to look like a young man sauntering 
from his rooming house with nothing on his 
mind and nothing in his hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Desaulles,’’ said 
Mrs. Heilprin with cold politeness. 

“Why, good morning, Mrs. Heilprin. 
Good morning!” he called effusively. “I 
was just running out with my laundry.” 

“You have a lot of laundry this morning, 
Mr. Desaulles,”’ she commented, “seeing 
that your laundry came in only last night. 
Don’t mind taking it out, Mr. Desaulles. 
Leave it in the room and I'll give it to them 
when they call, maybe. I wish you would 
let me have your room rent, Mr. Desaulles. 
You’re back two weeks now.” 

“T’ll give it to you tonight, positively 
he said. ‘‘Good morning, Mrs. Heilprin. 
Lovely day, isn’t it?” 

She marched to the front door and put 
her hand on the knob. 

“Leave the valise,’’ she commanded. 

“Come, now,” he blustered, pushing up to 
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her. ‘“‘Don’t try to come that sort of thing 
over me. Because I don’t take it, Mrs. 
Heilprin!” 


“Suit yourself, Mr. Desaulles,”’ she said 
calmly, stepping aside. ‘‘Go ahead. But 
I’m going to follow you until I find a po- 
liceman, and then I’m going to have you 
arrested. The judge will tell you whether 
or not you can move your baggage while 
you owe room rent.” 

“Aw, I’ll give it to you tonight,’’ he 
whined, weakening. And he turned and 
bore his valise back into his room. 

“Tonight,’’ she said determinedly when 
he passed her again. ‘‘Otherwise I’ll have 
to ask you for your room, with baggage. 
No offense, Mr. Desaulles.”’ 

“Not at all, Mrs. Heilprin,’ he said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Not at all! Good morning, 
Mrs. Heilprin. Lovely day, isn’t it?” 

“Perfectly lovely, Mr. Desaulles.”’ 

As he left the stoop he passed a hard- 
faced man who was approaching it. The 
hard-faced man marched up the steps with 
the determined tread of a soldier scaling a 
declivity in the face of the foe. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Heilprin.”’ 

“Good morning, Mr. Kilduff. Lovely 
day, isn’t it, we’re having?”’ 

““You’re back in your installments, Mrs. 
Heilprin,” said the hard-faced man, pull- 
ing out a red morocco book and licking the 
side of a hard thumb. ‘The furniture! 
The twenty-fi’ dollars that was due las’ 
Sottidey.”’ 

“You shall have it next Saturday, Mr. 
Kilduff.” 

“Nix,” refused the hard-faced man. 
“You told me las’ Sottidey I’d get it on the 
follering Sottidey, didn’t you? And now 
it’s the follering Sottidey! I want it today, 
or out comes the furniture!” 

“T say you'll get it next Saturday,” she 
said, frowning. ‘“‘Two of my people are 
back in their rent, but they’re going to pay 
up. I promise you that. Now don’t make 
so much noise or you'll get something right 
now that you won’t like.” 

“Oho!” he said. ‘‘So that’s how it is! 
Well, let me tell you I’ll get it right now or 
I’ll go right in there and start moving out 
the beds. You hear?” 

“Tf you come in here without an order of 
court I’ll have you arrested for house- 
breaking,’’ she snapped. 

“You’re not dealing with a child, Mr. 
Kilduff. You'll get your money next Sat- 
urday. If you want it before that, go see 
your lawyer and see how much quicker 
he’ll getit! Now go right down that stoop 
and about your business, and look for 
somebody you can bulldoze, or I’ll have you 
removed by an officer!” 

“Next Saturday, then,’ he grumbled, 
marching down again. 

Mrs. Heilprin shut the door softly, and 
shook it to see that it was secure. She re- 
turned to the dining room, where Pete 
Pennefether was exploring his second egg. 


THE SATURDAY 


She sighed and sat down across from 
him, after having replenished his coffee cup. 

““Yes,’’ she breathed pathetically, “‘what 
can a woman do by herself? Of course she 
can.do her best, but what’s her best amount 
to, after all? There are more hot rolls in 
the oven, Mr. Pennefether. Let me take 
those away.” 

“Poor little woman,’’ ruminated Pete, 
emerging on the sidewalk. ‘‘A lone woman 
hasn’t got much chance in this world by 
herself. But she certainly knows how to 
run a house. Good looker, too! It’s funny 
some man with eyes in his head doesn’t ——”’ 

He stared idly at a buxom young lady 
who was tripping past in a knee-length 
skirt. His intent though idle gaze made her 
self-conscious; she was wearing this skirt 
for greater ease of movement, to be busi- 
nesslike, to be free and equal, and she did 
not think it any old man’s affair that the 
skirt exposed her shapely calves. 

“Yes, sir,’ murmured Pete, his gaze fol- 
lowing the young lady, but his thoughts 
remaining with Mrs. Heilprin, “there’s a 
wife for any man with eyes in his head! A 
solid and sensible woman who knows what 
men like. None of your silly and. tricky 
flappers. A man can see what he’s getting 
there!” 


, 


vir 


Pes plunged determinedly into his 
privateering against the business of the 
Hopper organization; he was wounded in 
his self-esteem, and while the wound was 
fresh it would not let him rest. He wanted 
that business. He wanted to walk into 
Hopper’s office from time to time and tell 
them to make arrangements for the trans- 
fer of certain houses to the management of 
Pennefether & Cameron. 

He had to work hard, and Pete had 
never liked hard work. He had been able to 
get along nicely without it; there were 
plenty of scrubs in Hopper’s office. But he 
plunged at the drudgery, the routine, the 
tiresome plugging away. 

The wound to his vanity would not, of 
course, have spurred him indefinitely; he 
was of a forgiving nature. He might even 
in time have compromised with his loyalty 
to Jim Cameron, though the stimulus of 
that would be more lasting. He would 
probably have subsided eventually into a 
leisurely gait; he was fifty-two. But a man 
of his experience and intelligence, a man of 
his wide acquaintance and likable nature, 
could not fail of winning a measure of suc- 
cess while he worked at all. 

But there were forces working that 
favored him. It would be superficial to say 
that he was lucky; he merely took advan- 
tage—unwittingly, it is true—of the same 
forces that had cast him down. He won to 
success through the uninviting avenue of 
hard work, an avenue that is always lined 
with doors upon which opportunities are 
knocking. 

He secured the management of several 
apartment houses, and among these—a 
prize—was the stately Albuquerque, whose 
collections were worth two hundred dollars 
a month. He had not expected to get the 
Albuquerque, but had made a determined 
dash at it, with the surprising result that he 
had been told almost instantly to go up 
there and take it off them right now! 

His astoundingly easy success embold- 
ened him to lift his eyes to Britton Cham- 
bers, a vast twelve-story apartment house 
occupying an entire city block in the 
Eighties between Amsterdam Avenue and 
Broadway. 

“You'll never get that one, Pete,” said 
Jim Cameron. ‘Britton Chambers rents 
for two million a year! The collections 
are worth fifty thousand a year to Hop- 
per. If we had that house we’d be estab- 
lished, but we can’t get it, Pete.’ 

“What do you mean—we can’t?” rum- 
bled Pete, swelling himself to arouse his own 
courage. ‘‘Haven’t I had charge of it for 
the last ten years? Is there anything about 
managing it that I don’t know? Why, say, 
I know Cavendish, the owner, like I know 
you, Jim. Better! He calls me Pete.” 

“So do I,’”’ said Jim Cameron uncon- 
vincedly. “But what do you call him?” 

“Well, I call him Mr. Cavendish. But I 
guess I could call him Bill if I wanted to. 
Once I could, anyway.” 

“So could I,” said Jim, joining in the 
laugh. 

But two days later, armed with a dozen 
personal letters vouching for his honesty, 
Pete visited the Metropolitan Fidelity 
Company and priced a bond in the sum of 
one hundred and sixty-three thousand dol- 
lars, that sum being the gross monthly 
rental of Britton Chambers. He received a 
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tentative promise of the bond, and then he 
went to beard Lasher & Jeffreys, who were 
William Duyck Cavendish’s attorneys. 

“Mr. Lasher is in conference, sir,” said 
the courteous old office boy in the law 
offices on the twenty-fourth floor of the 
Equity Life Building. 

‘“When he is at leisure,”’ said Pete, “‘tell 
him that it is Mr. Pennefether, who has 
had charge of Britton Chambers for ten 
years last past.” 

“Mr. Pennefether,’’ intoned the office 
boy, bowing his gray head. “I shall notify 
Mr. Lasher, Mr. Pennefether. Won’t you 
be seated?’”’ 

“Mr. Lasher will see you, sir,” said the 
office boy twenty minutes later, opening 
the gate in the railing. Pete passed through. 

Mr. Lasher was a tubby little man with 
a gray Vandyke, an over-large and fleshy 
head and pouchy eyelids over bright gray 
eyes. He was in his shirt sleeves—a stiff- 
bosomed white shirt buttoning down the 
back, wing collar and small black tie. 

He started Pete into his narrative at 
once, and listened without interrupting 
him or looking away. Pete made it snappy 
and simple, knowing that he was talking to 
a busy man and one who needed few ex- 
planations. 

“T’m afraid it’s no use, Mr. Penne- 
fether,” said Lasher in a level tone. ‘Mr. 
Cavendish is not thinking of making a 
change. The service of the Hopper firm has 
been satisfactory.” 

“Will you present the matter to Mr. 
Cavendish?” 

“Certainly, if you wish, Mr. Penne- 
fether. But it will be no use. Mr. Caven- 
dish will leave the decision to me, and I 
shall advise him not to make the change.” 

The old lawyer softened this statement 
with a smile that was bright but cold. 

“T ean handle the house considerably 
cheaper,” urged Pete. He felt that he was 
up against a stone wall, but he would have 
his try at it. 

“The matter of a few thousand per year 
would not be sufficiently interesting to 
Mr. Cavendish, but I shall tell him of the 
chance. The house is being managed sat- 
isfactorily now, and is giving a very nice 
return, and we will not disturb it. You 
understand that I do not doubt anything 
of what you have told me; it is merely a 
matter of letting well enough alone. The 
house is a very valuable property, but it 
still does not represent the bulk of Mr. Cav- 
endish’sestate. And Mr. Cavendish is not— 
between ourselves—a man of business. You 
say that you are acquainted with Mr. Cay- 
endish?”’ 

“T’ve been present on the several occa- 
sions when he visited Britton Chambers.” 

Mr. Lasher considered. “You may 
speak to him now if you wish. He is here in 
connection with the settlement of his sis- 
ter’s estate. You must not annoy him or 
press him, Mr. Pennefether, and you must 
not take offense at what he says. Mr. 
Cavendish is a nervous man, and is in an 
irritable state at present. I will tell you 
frankly, Mr. Pennefether, that I am pro- 
posing to use you as a safety valve; after 
you have spoken to Mr. Cavendish, and 
after he has regained his composure again, 
he may be more amenable to my direction 
in another affair. Do you see any value to 
yourself in the experience?” 

Lasher’s heavy face was calm, but there 
was a glint of amusement in his deep gray 


eyes. 

“‘T shall be delighted,”’ said Pete, smiling. 

Lasher arose and walked from the room. 
He returned shortly, leading a sturdy old 
gentleman by the arm. 

The old gentleman—he was hardly older 
than Pete, but was unshaven and of gener- 
ally neglected appearance—walked in step 
with Lasher to a chair beside the desk, and 
sat down. He was William Duyck Caven- 
dish, head of one of New York’s great land- 
holding families; the Cavendish holdings 
were estimated at between thirty and forty 
millions of dollars in value, almost all being 
tumbledown wrecks on very valuable sites; 
the Cavendish family never sold and never 
rebuilt. They had gotten immensely rich 
through sheer stubborn holding on; they 
had acquired Britton Chambers through 
the failure of the builder who had taken a 
lease of the site. 

Cavendish looked at Pete, but evidently 
did not see him; his.gaze traveled smoothly 
by. Pete could make no difference to Wil- 
liam Duyck Cavendish. He looked into 
Pete’s eyes for an instant with the calm and 
bland gaze of a standing horse—or, say, 
with the calmness and blandness with 
which Pete would have looked into the 


eyes of a strange horse. There w 
natural quality in the man’s de 
He was not mad; there was m 
collateral branches of the family, 
representative was not mad. He wasir 
a man of great shrewdness, who 
tended the family fortune throug! 
farsighted purchases. But he was 
“Here is the citation, Mr. Cav 
said Lasher, sliding a legal pape 
the desk and glancing warningly 
‘Sign here. It is a waiver of citati 
“You said it was the citation,’ s 
endish, sitting motionless and not 
to take the extended pen. His v 
high and singsong. 
“The waiver,” said Lasher mo 
“Sign it now, and let’s get through y 
“Ts it all right?” 
“Certainly it’s all right. Come, 
Cavendish.” ; 
Cavendish turned his head slowly 
stared at Pete, and again it was ey 
that he did not envisage him. ig 
“No, no,” he said. “I think I won’ 
it. You sign it, Lasher.” + 
“TI can’t sign it! You must sign 
tell you again it’s nothing but a p 
formal paper in the matter of proving 
sister’s will. It amounts to nothing.” 
“Then why should I sign it?” 
“The law requires it.” yl 
Cavendish shook his head slowly 
obstinately. ‘‘There must be some r 
for it. No, I guess I won’t sign it.” 
He was known to suffer at times 
this peculiar infirmity of will, whic 
existed with a brilliant mind, and y 
alternated with a power of bold dec 
Pete had heard of him refusing to mak 
last formal step to close a contract whi 
he would have made half a million; 
the spell was upon him he was simply 
ish, yielding to nothing, not to his ow 
dent interest. 
Lasher leaned back in his chair pla 
and nodded to Pete. f 
“Well, think it over,” he said. “) 
while, here’s a gentleman who wish 
speak to you about Britton Chambers 
would like to have the agency for it.” 
“T’ve had charge of it for a numb 
years, Mr. Cavendish,” said Pete, hit 
his chair forward. ‘“‘I’ve left Hopper 
am in business for myself, and I wan 
to consider the matter of giving mi 
management of Britton Chambers. I- 
““Hopper!’’ exclaimed Cavendish ¥ 
sudden flare of the eyes. “‘Did you ser 
that letter? Damn your impudence, 
Pete took the letter and read it. 


Dear Sir: In reference to your property’ 
our management I have good news for yc 
am proceeding to rerent it at a more sat 
tory scale, it being in our judgment muchu 
rented. I have every confidence of iner¢ 
the rents at least 10 per cent, beginnin, 
the first of the mee You will be ch 
nothing for this service, although it is ver, 
uable. It is Hopper service. 

Do not hesitate to call upon me whenevé 
require advice in connection with your) 
investments. Do not fear to annoy us 
have always time for our clients, no matte 
small their business may be. It is my inte 
to establish a personal relation with all tl 
ents of this office, and I assure you that yo 
be received with courtesy when you cal 
same courtesy as we extend to all. _ 

With kindest regards, 
(Signed) HAROLD Q. Hopp 


Lasher reached for the letter. 

“A piece of infernal impudence!” | 
tered Cavendish. ‘You say you di( 
write it? Who are you? Oh, really, La 
I can’t be annoyed like this!” 

“Tt’s a letter from young Hopper, 
Lasher soothingly. ‘I don’t think I 
tended it for you, Mr. Cavendish. It 
to me like a form letter that he sent 
great many people. He didn’t inte! 
offend you, I’m sure.” sa 

“No, no,” said Cavendish querulc 
“You should do something about 
Lasher. I shouldn’t be annoyed with le 
meant for everybody.” : 

“But, see,” protested Lasher, “he 
he’s proceeding to raise the rents! TI 
no harm in that—no harm to you. 
per cent increase would come 
wouldn’t it? I know the young mal 
well. You leave this with me 
write him.” 

“‘He will increase the rents?” sald 
endish. ‘‘ Well, he didn’t ask me. 
ask me. It’s my house, isn’t it? I 
know about increasing the rents, me 


I don’t know about that. Maybe, 
won’t pay it. Maybe they’ll move 
Maybe he’ll get it. I don’t know.” 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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f A new tire to meet a new need. A tire 
built specifically to resist the two enemies 
of tire mileage, friction and the tearing 


But on the closed car there is .a top- 
weighted side-sway that attacks the body 
of the tire with a rending grind that often 


twist of the fabric to which every tire 
is subjected. The friction foe is met by 
the now well-known Brunswick Friction- 
Proofed construction. 


brings destruction long before the thick, 
tough tread has run its full course. The 
Brunswick Sedan Tire is built specially to 
handle that merciless stress. 


Better also for open cars 


Closed cars are differently balanced and cause a totally dif- 
ferent strain on tires from that to which open car tires are sub- 
jected. But Brunswick Sedan Tires come now to meet face to face 
the exacting conditions that tires must encounter when used on 
closed cars. From the very fact that the Brunswick Sedan Tire 
renders better service on closed cars, it is logical that it will 
afford even greater mileage on open cars, where the twisting, 
tearing stress is also present, although Jess severe. 


Cost no more than ordinary tires 


The Brunswick Sedan Tire sells itself to you on its merits — backed by 
the full prestige of three generations of Brunswick-Balke-Collender manufac- 
turing integrity—78 years of success in quality products. 

Now Brunswick dealers everywhere invite you to examine these new tires 
which ensure maximum mileage. They cost no more than standard list price. 


friction~Proofed 


BRUNSWICK 


SEDAN 
TIRES 


1e Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


General Offices: Chicago, Illinois Branches in all principal cities 
Copyright 1923 BBC Co. 


“Red Seal” marks these tires 


See that the new Brunswick Red Seal is on the tires you buy — it marks 
all Brunswick Sedan Tires. Note, too, how soon it will become known on 
the road as a symbol of good judgment in tires. 
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RICKLE! Gurgle! Squish! Drip! 

How it gets on one’s nerves. 
How it wastes water. And all be 
cause of that miserable little ball in 
the closet tank. 


Let me stop that trouble—yes, for keeps. 
No, I’m not an ordinary tank ball that 
lasts just so long and then must be re- 
newed. I’m the invention that’s making 
a big hit with plumbers who are proud 
of their work, with owners of homes, 
hotels, apartment houses and all public 
buildings. I’m the 


| fy pe et 


aralba 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
GUARANTEED 3 YEARS © 


Made in a patented shape like an invert- 
ed mushroom. I fit tightly down into the 
outlet valve. And my outstanding lip re- 
ceives full pressure from the water, thus 
perfectly sealing the valve. 


And I last. Never before was there a 
ball made of one piece of pure, live gum, 
like a surgeon’s gloves. I’m not affected 
by water chemicals. I cannot swell, col- 
lapse or stretch. I’m reinforced where the 
wear comes. Never can any water trickle 
through me. I'll last for many years—am 
guaranteed for three years. The Wood- 
ward-Wanger Company will see that you 
get a new bulb free, and pay the plumber’s 
time, should I not make good that long. 


Get the Mushroom Parabal and stop 
your closet leaks. Your plumber can 
supply you. If not, send us his name 
and we will see that he gets it for you. 
Descriptive literature free on request. 


WOODWARD-WANGER CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Quality Plumbing Specialties for 17 years 


THe MusHroom PARABAL 
Costs $1.25 


It may be had only through 
legitimate Master Plumbers. 


Note this dis- 
torted old tank 
ball. No won- 
der water leaks 
through. See 
how the Mush- 
room Parabal 
perfectly seals 
the valve. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

Pete lost hope. Harold Hopper had stolen 
his thunder. It would be no use to talk of a 
paltry saving in the cost of management, in 
the face of a substantial increase of the 
rents made by Harold Hopper. 

The door opened, and the gray-haired 
office boy glided in and bent to Lasher’s 
ear. Cavendish watched him frowningly. 
Lasher glanced quickly at Cavendish, and 
whispered forcibly to the office boy. 

The office boy glided out, but returned 


| almost immediately. 


“Excuse me,” said Lasher, rising and 
following the office boy. 

They heard him speaking sharply in the 
outer office, and being answered by a hoarse 
and rumbling voice. 

“T tell you,” they heard him cry, ‘‘there’s 
some conspiracy here, and everybody, in- 
cluding you, officer, will be held strictly to 
account! It’s an outrage to arrest a man of 
his standing on such a trivial charge. Yes, 
I’m quite familiar with the new law, but I 
say there’s conspiracy here. Some wealthy 
tenant of Britton Chambers is behind this, 
and I warn you not to burn your fingers in 
serving him. . Very well, my man. 
Wait here a moment and I’ll bring him 
out.”’ ; 

He wore a very angry face when he re- 
turned. He moved to close the door, but it 
was held open against him by a policeman 
in uniform who stood stolidly in the door- 
way eying William Duyck Cavendish. 

““Mr. Cavendish,” said Lasher briskly, 
“this officer has a warrant for your arrest. 
Some disgruntled tenant of Britton Cham- 
bers has sworn out the warrant, the charge 
being that elevator service has been denied 
him during the last twenty-four hours. 
I suppose they are making some repairs to 
the machinery, and they have suspended 
the service—something that is unavoidable, 
and at which no one should take offense.” 

“Did you say—a warrant for me?”’ de- 
manded Cavendish, bristling. 

“Tt is sworn out under the new rent 
law,’’ said Lasher, spreading his hands. 
“Under that law an owner is liable to ar- 
rest and fine and imprisonment if he fails 
to give the elevator service called for in his 
lease. Now, be calm, Mr. Cavendish, 
while I get the district attorney of this 
county on the telephone.”’ 

But Mr. Cavendish did not become 
calm. 

““You wish to arrest me!” he cried in a 
mounting voice, turning to glare at the 
officer. 

“You wish to lay hold of me and drag me 
like a common criminal through the streets! 
You do! Don’t deny it now! That’s what 
you came here for!”’ 

He rose and approached the officer as 
though he would leap upon him and throttle 
him. He was shaking with rage. 

“You contemptible fellow,’’ he screamed, 
“you came here to arrest me! I can see it 
in your face! Don’t try tolietome! You 
wanted to put your filthy hands on me, and 
drag me from this office, and drag me down 
all those stairs, and drag me through all 
those streets, and throw me into a filthy 
cell with thieves, and robbers, and pick- 
pockets, and—conspirators! Give me the 
warrant, Lasher, and I’ll show it to him. 
He’s denying it! Conspirators, Isay! I'll 
give them elevator service! I’ll tear the 
elevators out! I’ll tear the house down. It’s 
my house! Don’t dare to deny it. It’s my 
house! Mine, mine!” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” said the policeman, 
retreating before the sheer moral pressure 
of Cavendish, ‘‘I’ll wait outside. I guess 
there must be some mistake here. I’ll do 
whatever the district attorney says, Mr. 
Lasher.” 

“Don’t let him go!”’ screamed Caven- 
dish. ‘‘Stop him, Lasher. He’s a conspir- 
ator! Stop him,I say! He’s getting away, 
Lasher! Do something about this! What 
shall we do?” 

‘Sign here,’’ said Lasher, leading him to 
the chair and putting the pen in his hand. 

Cavendish dashed off his signature, while 
Lasher waved Pete peremptorily from the 
office. 

On the following morning there was a let- 
ter from Lasher & Jeffreys in the mail of 
Pennefether & Cameron: 


Dear Mr. Pennefether: In reference to your 
proposal of this evening to take over the man- 
agement of Britton Chambers. I have put 
the proposition to Mr. Cavendish, and, after 
thoughtful consideration, he is inclined to see 
merit in it. You may call at Mr. Hopper’s 
office with this letter, and make the necessary 
arrangements. Your charge for collection will 
be 2 per cent. 
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Mr. Cavendish wishes to say through me that 
he does not intend this change as a reflection 
upon Mr. Hopper or upon his office. He has 
always found the Hopper service very satisfac- 
tory, and has no sentiment but esteem for Mr. 
Hopper and the personnel of Mr. Hopper’s 
office. 

It is understood that your agency may be ter- 
minated without notice. A.contract of agency 
with a fixed term may come later if Mr. Caven- 
dish is pleased with your efforts. I am inform- 
ing Mr. Hopper of Mr. Cavendish’s decision, 
and am sending him check for one month’s 
commission in advance as provided in his con- 
tract. Very truly, 

WILBUR J. LASHER. 


“Yea!’’ yelled Pete Pennefether, leap- 
ing up to dance. “‘We got it! We got it, 
Jim! We got Britton Chambers! I’ll say 
we’re on the map now!”’ 

Jim Cameron clutched the letter with in- 
credulity. 

“Well, you old snoozer!’’ he cried. ‘“You 
did it, Pete, didn’t you? Soyoudid. Calls 
you Pete, does he?”’ 

“T’ll say he does!” said Pete, strutting 
about. ‘‘Fine. fellow—Bill Cavendish. 
You'll like him, Jim. A little rough, but a 
real heart of gold. Good old Bill!” 

He was an emotional fellow, and he 
couldn’t stand still for excitement. 

““We’re made men, Jim Cameron,” he 
chuckled, fidgeting about. ‘“‘We’re on our 
way, old Stick-in-the-Mud! Just think of 
the prestige, to say nothing of the money. 
Oh, we’re going to do things in style after 
this. I thinkit would be a good idea to buy 
this house from Oliver, don’t you? We 
could get it for a mere eighty-five thousand 
dollars. Then we’ll build a new two-story 
stone front on it; the alterations won’t cost 
more than fifteen thousand if we’re sharp 
about it. You shall have charge of the 
management of properties and I’ll take the 
brokerage. 

““We’llincorporate, of course. We’ll allow 
ourselves small salaries at first—say, ten 
thousand a year apiece—and let the sur- 
plus accumulate. Nosplurging at first, Jim 
Cameron!” 

“For heaven’s sake, shut up, Pete!” 
grumbled Jim, who was writing a letter. 
“T’m complaining to the company about 
this typewriter.” 

‘“What’s the matter with it?” 

“T can’t seem to write on it.’ 

“But you can’t write on any typewriter.” 

“T know that, but I’m not telling them 
so. I’m sticking to the facts. They’ve 
just sent us a bill for the typewriter, and 
I’ve got to make them an answer.” 

‘“We’re not as tight as that, are we, Jim? 
Say, Jim, I was thinking of drawing some 
money, but if it’s going to embarrass us, I 
won’t doit. I asked Mrs. Heilprin to come 
to dinner with me some night, and she 
spoke right up and was charmed and named 
tonight. Say, Jim—do you suppose the ac- 
count would stand a draft of two dollars? 
They have a dandy dollar dinner at the 
Bandit Tea Room.”’ 


vilr 


“TAD!” cried Harold, jumping up and 
running to catch hold of the sun- 
burned little man with the short gray beard. 
The Old Man put down his belabeled 
grip and caught his boy’s extended hands, 
gave them a short and hearty shake, and 
then dropped them and resumed the frown 
that had gathered on his face while he 
walked through the office. 

“Well, dad,” said Harold proudly, lean- 
ing against the desk with crossed shins, 
“‘vou’ll find I’ve taken care of the business 
while you were away. I’ve put it on its 
feet, dad!”’ 

“On its feet, eh?’’ commented the Old 
Man over his shoulder. ‘‘ Where is it go- 
ing? It was resting easily when I left three 
months ago.” 

He was standing with his back to his boy, 
reading the mottoes on the walls. He 
didn’t seem to like the mottoes. 

“Yes, sir,” said Harold. ‘I’ve gotten 
up a statement for you, dad. We made 
two thousand dollars more this summer 
than we did last summer when you were 
here. Young blood, dad! New ideas!” 

“Two thousand dollars is nice money,” 
admitted the Old Man. ‘Say, Harry, did 
I see Hungry Jake Brower outside? Who 
let him in?” 

“‘T have secured Mr. Brower as a steady 
client, dad. You know he’s the biggest 
speculator in the city. He gives us lots of 
good business, dad.”’ 

“Tf you’ve secured Hungry Jake,” said 
the Old Man, ‘‘you’re the first that ever 
did it. I don’t like to have him around, 
Harry; it looks bad; he’s too slippery.” 


“T’ve always found Mr. Bro 
to be as good as his bond.” © 
“Tt is,” said the Old Man, “if yo 
his bond too. He never broke hig 
his life when he had a bond up. 
never kept a promise or a contr. 
life if he was going to lose a dime 
course I don’t expect you to | 
histories of such people, but I’m gs 
that Ketch didn’t tell you. I’m ¢g 
talk to Ketch!” 
“T wish to talk to you about Mr. 
myself,’ said Harold. “Mr. Kete 
played a very bad spirit during 
mer, dad. He has shown an unwil 
to take orders.” re. 
The Old Man grunted ambiguous 
picked up the statement. 
“You've done a lot of selling, F 
acknowledged. “‘You’ve had an 
lively selling summer. But, sa’ 
sold four of our own houses! And tc 
lators too. That’s bad business, 
pushing for sale the houses we have 
of—unless they’re given to us to se 
killing the cow that gives the mill 
dollars to Chinese perforated nicke 
we'll lose these houses when the spe 
sell to investors. Shortsighted, Harr 
A tall man in a loud cheek suit ; 
expensive and gayly banded P 
sauntered into the room without an 
ing himself, and spread a sheet of pz 
the desk. ¥ 
“Want a piece of this, Hoppa 
asked huskily, shifting his cigar ir 
corner of his mouth. “It’s a g 
pick-up! It’s a big loft down on 
fifth Street, with every lease expirir 
February, and the rents away dow 
got a first mortgage on it now, the 
will take back a big purchase-mon 
ond, I can raise a third for two 
only 20 per cent, and I can hock th 
for half of the cash payment. It’s ¢ 
It’s worth seven hundred thousan 
I can swing it with fifteen in real 
You can have any part of it. What 
say? Can I put you down for five?” 
“No,” said Harold embarrassed] 
don’t think I care for it, Oppenheim 
“Here’s something sweet,”’ said t 
itor, shifting his cigar into the other 
and pulling another paper from his 
pocket. ‘‘You’ll like this! The Mi 
Hotel! Big stuff, hey? It belongs 
Ittner estate and I’m working it t 
the estate’s lawyer; he’s getting h 
they’ll do what he says. I can buy 
million and a quarter, which is 
stealing it! And we’ll never have t 
the contract. The lessee up there is 
out a hundred thousand a year, bi 
seen his lease and it’s got a cance 
clause. Do you get it? We'll pick i 
with ten thousand on the contrac 
then we'll sell our contract to the les 
fifty thousand profit. He’ll pay it. H 
to pay it!” 
“Really, Oppenheim ——” 
“Suit yourself, Hopper. I never: 
you into anything yet. Here’s ar 
It’s a private house on Fifth Aver 
caught a whisper last night that the 
partment store adjoining is quietly } 
up the houses all around to build 
addition. I jumped right downtoy 
got a price on this house. They ne 
house, Hopper! And I’m going to! 
and take it, and give it to them rigl 
you want a piece?”’ 2: 
“Not this morning, Oppenheim, 
I—I’d rather not talk about such n 
just now.” a 
“Oh, excuse me,”’ said Oppenheim 
ing around and seeing the Old Man 
first time. ‘‘E didn’t know we were 
overheard, but I trust I am amor 
gentlemen.” | 
He backed out, eying the Old 
darkly. | 
‘What is this place now, Harry?’ 
the Old Man angrily. “Is it a real 
office or a gambling den? Who i 
fellow?” 
““He’s a syndicator, dad. Very suc 
too. He digs good things up and t! 
parcels them out among a certain ¢l 
“Took here, Harry,” exploded 
Man, “‘we’re real-estate brokers, you 
stand? We’re not speculators. We 
buy and sell on our own account. 
much business would we get if our 
knew we were doing this sort of thin 
you think a sane man would intrustt 
the business of selling his house if h 
we were in league with the buyers 
how this thing works. These 
are coming in here and letting 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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es, because they know this 
the confidence of the owners, and 
at you to betray your clients! 
lyou’ve been in any syndicate that 
bof our houses your ag is 


ld Man was studying the state- 


’s Britton Chambers?’’ 
dad, we lost Britton Chambers, 
a very unfortunate circumstance 
beyond our control. You see, it 
way. One of the tenants whose 
een raised got sore, and 
ens above!”’ cried the Old Man. 
t Britton Chambers? It took me 
of planning and scheming to get 
ye on our books—and you’ve lost 
ye lost it!” 
{1 eaught hold of his scanty hair 
h hands. But now he sighed 
‘dsubsided. He took out a cigar, 
fair quarter of it and chewed the 
anwhile he read the statement. 
shousand dollars,” he said, throw- 
/aper aside. “Two thousand more 
fsummer, eh? You could have got 
a that by selling the desks, and it 
ve been as bright a stroke of busi- 
ou’ve been selling the goodwill, 
id you made a mighty poor bar- 
jou’ve gotten a wrecker’s price. 
‘ch i in here!”’ 
‘said the Old Man, disregarding 
nig manager’s greeting, ‘‘what do 
1 by letting this boy play guess 
Jes with the business? What d 
by it, Joe?” 
: were your orders, chief,’’ said 
rugging his shoulders. ‘‘ You told 
2p my hands off and let Harold 
experience in your place. You 
‘o let him use his judgment, and 
‘it. He’s had my advice every 
sked for it, and sometimes when 


mow perfectly well that I didn’t 
foe! You know I say a lot that I 
in, Joe. All I meant was that the 
io learn to bear responsibility; I 
‘an that he was to be allowed to 
|| business on the way to ruin! 
it Britton Chambers now?” 
|Pennefether and Jim Cameron. 
én business up the block. Doing 
Op hear.” 

| hear something else when I get 
with them!’ promised the Old 
ily. “If they want fight they'll 
iy. I’m going over to see them. 
je, Ketch, this is again a_real- 
ice, and not a deadfall. Here, 
xe down those silly signs! There’s 
sign needed in this office while 
ing business in your way, and I 
it here.” 

sign is that, dad?” 

1 Your Hat and Coat,” growled 
fan, stalking out. 


a Sere 


Ix 


SIR. Who shall I say is calling on 
Pennefether?” said the stenog- 
_3ing. She was a new stenographer 
r best language. 

fer is the name,” said the Old Man 
b office down the street. 

xed around the dark but cleanly 
¢cked up covertly the visible pa- 
| e stenographer’s stand, and glow- 
-1e pictures on the painted wall. 
ihe when his glance encountered a 
1 excellent photograph of Britton 


' Mr. Hopper,” bubbled Pete, 
gut of a rear cubbyhole. ‘‘How’s 
1z in Europe? Glad to see you 


it to talk to you, Pete,” said Mr. 
rceeping his hands to himself. 
n into my private office,” said Pete 
‘\7eeping gesture. “Miss Higgin- 
‘shall be in conference. I am not 
‘urbed while Mr. Hopper is here. 
| Mr. Hopper! Sit right down 
ait. Now you can get in. ve 
Wie, isn’t it, eh?” 
a thinner Pete, a more careworn 
4 still a cheerful one. He beamed 
\opper. The sunshine of his smile 
cted from Mr. Hopper’s face. 
you’ve been stealing my business, 


n taking it, if that’s what you 
| it’s anybody’ s business that 
| » isn’t it? 


, 


i 
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“Have it that way, if you like. And I’m 
going to get it. I’m going to get it back! 
You haven’t treated me fairly, Pete!” 

“Tt is I that wasn’t treated fairly,”’ said 
Pete, flushing. “I was with you for twenty- 
five years, Mr. Hopper, and I was let out 
like an office boy caught at the stamp 
drawer. Don’t talk to me about that, Mr. 
Hopper. 

“T’ll talk to you!’’ shouted Mr. Hopper. 
“And you’ll listen too! I’m going to talk 
business to you, Pete!” 

He jerked out the balance of his cigar and 
snapped off another quarter. Pete knew 
this for a danger signal. When Mr. Hopper 
was in an easy frame of mind he smoked his 
cigars; when he was angry he ate them. 

“What do you think your business is 
worth?” 

“‘Oh, I imagine we should net six or 
seven thousand apiece this year,’’ said Pete 
largely. ‘‘We’ll do better later on, when we 
get more business. There are lots of owners 
that I haven’t approached yet. I figure the 
business is worth fifty thousand dollars 
right now, as a running concern.” 

“Tt isn’t worth fifty cents,” said Hopper. 

“Tt’s not for sale at that.” 

“Tt will be. And you won’t get many 
bids, either. You’re not up against a boy 
now, Pete, and you’re going to find the fact 
out. You can’t take any business from me. 
I’m going right after your hide, Pete. I'll 
take any house for nothing that I’ve ever 
had charge of, if it’s necessary to get it away 
from you.’ 

“Get the Albuquerque!”’ laughed Pete 
angrily.’ 

“‘T’m reaching for it. I’ve notified our at- 
torneys to discontinue that fool action, and 
I’m going down to see Hesterman tomor- 
row.’ 

“Get Britton Chambers!” 

“That will be harder,’”’ said Mr. Hopper 
grudgingly. ‘‘If it was all plain sailing I 
wouldn’t talk to you until I had moderated 
your ideas. However, Pete, I am here to 
talk business, and seeing that you are com- 
plaining about the way you were treated I 
shall make some allowance for you. I am 
going to do the handsome thing by you.” 

Pete nodded, wary. 

“Tnstead of proceeding to fight you as 
you deserve,’’ said Mr. Hopper, “‘I am will- 
ing to shake hands with you, and let 


bygones be bygones!” 


“That’s handsome,’’ admitted Pete, put- 
ting forth his hand. “I’m glad you take 
that attitude, Mr. Hopper, and I think you 
show good business sense, as a young and 
hustling concern would knock you into a 
cocked hat in any fight! We’re young, en- 
ergetic, aggressive! Thank you for calling, 
Mr. Hopper. Drop in any time!”’ 

““Who’s young, you old raseal?”’ grum- 
bled Mr. Hopper. ‘‘Why, you are as old a 
man as I am—mighty near it. You need a 
pension, Pete—not a business. But for old- 
time’s sake I’ll overlook a lot and take you 
back at the same job and the same salary! 
What do you say to that?” 

“Tt’s an offer,’ grinned Pete. 

“What do you want?” snapped Mr. Hop- 
per. , 
“Do you want to buy out Pennefether & 
Cameron?”’ 

‘‘What’s the price?”’ 

“Fifty thousand dollars,’’said Pete calmly. 
“‘T imagine I could argue my partner into 
taking an offer like that.” 

“Save your breath,” said Mr. 
“You haven’t got the offer.” 

He sank down in his chair and chewed 
steadily. Pete waited, the first skirmish be- 
ing over. 

“*T’ll tell you what I’ve been thinking of, 
Pete,’’ said Mr. Hopper, emerging from his 
contemplation. ‘‘I’ve been thinking of re- 
organizing! I’m getting to be an old fellow, 
Pete, and I’m thinking of incorporating the 
business as a stock company. It’s unfair 
that I should have to pay big salaries to a 
lot of men who have no financial stake in 
the concern, and none of its worries. If I 
were to die the business would go to the 
wolves; and I’m proud of Hopper’s, Pete. 
It’s the biggest real-estate business on the 
West Side, and I made it. There’s no rea- 
son why I should bear the troubles of a lot 
of clock watchers, who forget about the 
business once they’ve bolted through the 
door with their hats. I’m going to reorgan- 
ize, Pete, and I’m willing to give you a block 
of the stock—for old time’s Sake, Pete, and 
because you’re worth it, and not on account 
of this business here. I wouldn’t give youa 
plugged dime for your business!”’ 

“How big a block would that be?”’ 

“T’ll have Hopper’s valued. I think it 
will tot up to about a million, counting 


Hopper. 
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Lawrence flat-knit 
Athletic Union 
Suit—light-weight, 
roomy, absorbent. 


66 
Say, John, these buttons must be 
made of cast iron and sewed 
on with anchor chains.” 


O it seems to men who wear 
Lawrence Tailored Knit Under- 
wear. The buttons are very strong and 
are sewed on with special thread 
which we spin in our own imills, to in- 
sure extra strength. They can’t pull off. 


This is but one of the details to 
which unusual attention is given in 


ee making Lawrence Underwear. Every 
Health seam is seamed and overseamed, so it 
Bea as, won't break in the crotch. 

Underwear 


Each garment is cut separately by hand, 
like hand-tailored clothing, to insure correct 
size and perfect fit in shoulders, armholes 
and seat. 


That’s Knit.” 


The fine knitted cotton fabric is light- 
weight, elastic and absorbent—which makes 
it the coolest and most comfortable under- 
wear you can buy for summer. 


Men’s Union Suits— $1.75 to $2.00; Shirts and Drawers— 
$1.00 to $1.25. Two qualities: 1—Blue Label—combed 
yarn, finest quality. 2—Red Label—same durability and 
finish—slightly different yarn. 


Over 10,000 merchants sell Lawrence Undergar- 
ments for men and women. If your dealer hasn’t 
the particular style you wish, please send us his 
name. We want to see that everyone who desires 
the advantages of Lawrence Underwear is supplied. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1831 Lowell, Mass. 


America’s Largest Manufacturers of Men's and Women’s Light and Medium 
Weight Knit Underwear, from the raw cotton to the finished garment. 


Flat-knit Union Suits, 
Vests and Bloomers for 
Women—perfect in fit, 
daintily finished. 


LAWRENCE 


“Jatlored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 


E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 
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DERECHOS OROERECEDES 


What matters how the day has gone, 
How troubled I have been at heart, 

How madly life has spurred me on? 

What matters all the ache and smart? 


This holds me faithful to my post — 
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COMFORT ~ 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


Night brings me home where all is fair ; 
Home to the ones I love the most, 
And perfect comfort waits me there. 


Written Especially for 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
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The next stanza in the 
Edgar A. Guest Series 
will appear in an early 
issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


COMFORT 


There is within each of us something which 
causes us to be uncomfortable if we do not 
treat others fairly. Sometimes this thing is 
called conscience. The unfairness done to 
another may be secret, but the knowledge 
that a wrong has been done and that others 
would disapprove if they knew of it, causes 
such discomfort that often he who has 
done the wrong makes restitution to ob- 


tain peace of mind. 


As Lucas looks back over the long road of 
achievement which has been traveled dur- 
ing the past seventy-four years, our knowl- 
edge that a dependable product has always 
been the Lucas goal, gives us much com- 
fort and also confidence as to the future. 


Write for The Book of Happiness 
A valuable book by Prof. A. J. Snow, Ph. D., of 


Northwestern University, Evanston — Chicago, 
giving authoritative information on the selection 
of colors and color combinations, and for the first 


ness. 
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time explaining color reactions on human happi- 


In this book, Dr. Snow, a recognized authority 
in psychology tells what colors are conducive to 
comfort, restfulness, harmony, etc. Write Depart- 
ment 13 for your copy today. It’s FREE. 


John iucas&Co.,.INe. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
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Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


Copyright, 1923, by John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
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plant, goodwill, and so on. I should think 
if you got ten thousand dollars’ worth 2 

“Nothing doing,’ said Pete decisively. 
“Speaking for myself and Jim Cameron— 
so far as I may—I shouldn’t want to ap- 
praise the value of old associations and sen- 
timent at less than about—well, just about 
fifty thousand dollars! You know it’s hard 
to value things like old times. But I always 
thought a lot of you, Mr. Hopper, and we 
always got on nicely. Twenty-five years of 
old times and friendly association; I’d be 
ashamed to appraise a beautiful thing like 
that for any measly ten thousand dollars. 
About fifty thousand would be right—if 
you take it quick.” 

“Tf I told you what I thought of you, 
Pete ” shouted Mr. Hopper, starting 
up and pointing at his former employe with 
rigid arm. ‘‘ You can go to thunder!” 

He stamped out of the dark little office. 

He stamped all the way out of the office, 
giving himself the benefit of the last half 
inch. Viewed from the rear he was a very 
angry man, a cornered man, a man stand- 
ing knee-deep in a last ditch, a man who 
had given up all but the handle, a man 
whom only the most abject surrender and 
apology might placate. There went a man 
who was through! 

He yanked open the door, turned to slam 
it shut—and shouted, in the very act of 
closing the door behind him: “You come 
around and see me tomorrow morning at 
ten o’clock—you, Pete!’’ 

Pete had watched the exit with admira- 
tion but without anxiety. He knew that he 
didn’t have Hopper’s best offer. ‘Hopper 
was too good a business man to make his 
best proposition at first grips, and too good 
a business man to abandon any deal without 
offering at last his very best. Hopper had 
lost the strategic advantage when he came 
to Pete; now he had resigned himself to its 
loss by inviting Pete to come to him. 

If Pete had been twenty years younger 
he would not have considered going back to 
Hopper after he had made such an excel- 
lent start in the race for business. But by 
no process of taking thought, by no Coué- 
ism, could he have again. the legs and the 
lungs of youth, the resilience under blows, 
the brave confidence that is half ignorance, 
the easy elation. A few more years and his 
mind must turn toward the slippers and the 
easy-chair, though his business would still 
be in the building. 

Jim Cameron would be better off in a big 
organization where his capacity for work 
would be exercised. A man like Jim needed 
only a good digestion and agility in dodging 
taxicabs to rise in any big business. He was 
one of the steady, tireless, unimaginative 
sort, the tortoise type, the type that creeps 
steadily and prosily upward. 

On terms, of course, on terms! 

Pete and Jim went down the street the 
following morning to Hopper’s office. Har- 
old Hopper was in the private room. His 
glance crossed Pete’s silently. The Old 
Man was sitting in the swivel chair at the 
big desk. 

“Harry,” he said, “shake hands with 
Pete Pennefether!”’ 

“T know Mr. Pennefether,” said Harold 
coldly. 

“We correspond,”’ said Pete. 

“T said shake hands,” repeated the Old 
Man. “There, that’s better. Harry, Pete 
Pennefether is a man who has been with me 
for twenty-five years, and I shouldn’t won- 
der if he did me more good than harm. 
Pete, this is my son, who is going to be the 
majority stockholder in this business some 
day if he behaves himself. His head is full 
of brains and they are going to be very 
valuable to the business when he has taken 
the trouble to learn it. Hello, Cameron! 
Sit down. 

“Harry, call in Joe Ketch. Send in Ma- 
hony, and Dabney, and Herman Lemke. 

“Sit down, gentlemen. Try those cigars.” 

“Gentlemen, I’m going to reorganize 
this company on a stock basis, if you’re 
agreeable. I think most of you have heard 
something about it. My idea is to capital- 
ize it on the basis of its returns over the 
three years ending June fifteenth last; 
those were average years. In fact, those 
were altogether too darned average to suit 
me; the business didn’t grow during those 
years. I’ve been mulling the matter over 
for several months, and it strikes me that 


the reason the business didn’t | 
cause it didn’t seem important ¢ 
you gentlemen.”’ 4g 
“T suggest that you increase ou; 
all around,” said Ketch. 
“A rotten idea,’ said the Oj 
“That will be enough from 


thinking more of making you peo; 
the salaries you are getting no 
lating the capitalization I s 
each of you your present salari 
show you the figures on my i 
ments ey f 
“Tncome-tax reports are 
said Ketch, ‘‘and we wouldn’ 
looking at them. Besides, we mal 
things out ourselves and we 
% income statements fr 
keeper,’’ continued the Old 
him down. “I propose to see t 
same amount hereafter. I shall p 


brilliant minds; I’m not 
charity. 

“‘T propose to take in the real- 
ness of Pennefether & Camer 
ecutive officers are with us here 
fact that our friends Pete a 
able to carve themselves a sta 
business was the last straw; I’r 
waive the privilege of firing y 
make sure that you’ll work. Y, 
some personal hold on the elie 
don’t see any sense in firing 
the door. 


who was my salaried employe.” — 
“You leftitin my hands,” growlec 
“And then you tied my hand 
Houdini.” 
“‘T propose to allow my son 
ary of thirty dollars a week a 
expert, since he has a great deg 
but not much sense as yet. 
ness man should have an efficie 
at his elbow, for the sake of ' 
exercise; the efficiency expert 
the benefit of the views of aman 
nothing about the business, anc 
him various ways in which he 
money by being a darned fool. 
“Think the matter over, gen! 
ting it interfere as little as pc 
whatever small attention you 
the business now. And leave r 
with this pair of pirates from uf 
Good day, gentlemen! Sit still, C 
Wait, Pete!” 


“Why, I had no idea of this!” e 
Mrs. Heilprin, starting back 
think that you have had such 
mit it has some good sense in it, 
age—I’m thirty-nine, Peter. Oh 
about it. I always say it’s silly 
age, and one never really can! 
could rent one of the rooms, 
not have to wear my knuckles 
door, but—the idea, Peter! 
you take!” 
“Bother renting the rooms 
masterfully. ‘‘We’ll rent the 
out to somebody else and go li 
We won’t need the money. I’ 
with Hopper’s, with a drawin: 
seventy per week and a cut 
business. ; 
“And I’ve located the niftiest Ii 
Say, I had three applications | 
morning, but I held them off. 
up in the Nineties, overlooki 
The bathroom is tiled to the 
sanitary coved base; there’s 
dumb-waiter, outside garbag 
radiators, built-in medicine 
lain tubs and sink, electric lig 
closet that light when you op 
cedar compartment, needle 
base outlets, all-night eleva 
mirror doors, three-way swi 
“*S-stop!”’ hissed Mrs. Heilp 
one is coming up the steps. 
s-stop—or he’ll see you! And 
think?” 
“What do you care, Ma 
Pete. ‘“You’re not going to liv 
more!” 


= 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


! P 
Josh!’’ cried Freddie, electrified. 


lus it you who got the thing last 


was. But ay 

ynoment Freddie had to wrestle 
sthing that was almost a sordid 
en better feelings prevailed. He 
vith manly generosity. He gave 
datender pat. It was too dark 
see it, but he was registering re- 


i 
/ 
| 
‘ 
J 
‘girl,’ he murmured, ‘‘there’s no 
{cher got that thousand quid than 
f couldn’t have it myself, I mean 
ittle girl i 

» quiet!”’ cried Eve. “I wasn’t 
rany thousand pounds. I didn’t 
Keeble to give me money.” 
jlidn’t want him to give you 
‘-epeated Freddie wonderingly. 
vanted to help Phyllis. She’s my 


;pardner, pals! Pals till hell 
voried Freddie, deeply moved. 
gare you talking about?”’ 

| That was a subtitle from a thing 
‘irie Nell, you know. Just hap- 
eross my mind. It was in the 
|| where the two fellows are 3 
es; never mind.” 

vht I’d mention ite 


e —— 

saed to fit in.” 
sp, Freddie!”’ 
yho!”’ 


e,” resumed Eve, “is Mr. Mc- 
z to the ball?” 

Nhy, yes, I suppose so.” 

listen! You know that little cot- 
father has let him have?”’ 
eottage?”’ 

n the wood past the Yew Alley.”’ 
| ottage? I never heard of any 
Lge.” 

e’s got one,” said Eve. ‘‘And 
everybody has gone to the ball 
are going to burgle it.” 


nit!’ 
nit?” 
\irgle it!’’ 
1) ed. 
iere, old thing,’’ he said plain- 
‘is isa bit beyond me. It doesn’t 
}2 to make sense.”’ 
jed herself to be patient. After 
ected, perhaps she had been ap- 
i he matter a little rapidly. The 
eat Freddie violently over the 
4, and she began to speak slowly 
jas she could manage it, in words 
wble. 
(make it quite clear if you will 
) not say a word till I’ve done. 
(vho calls himself MeTodd is not 
[dd at all. He is a thief who got 
ace by saying that he was Mc- 
f stole the jewels from me last 
(aid them in his cottage.” 
say!” 
interrupt! I know he has them 
hen he has gone to the ball and 
1s clear you and I will go and 
lwe find them.”’ 
say!” 
whed down her impatience once 


1 
4 


it rally think this cove has got 
2e ” 


¢ he has.” , 

nen, it’s jolly well the best thing 
(0ssibly have happened, because 
i here to pinch it for Uncle 


jcely ! You see, I began to have 

‘two as to whether I was quite 

(2 contract, so I roped in this bird 

Ja gang.”’ 

{Shim here? You mean you sent 

ed arranged that he should pass 
as Mr. MeTodd?”’ 

10, not exactly that. He was 

eas McTodd, anyway, as far as 

er. But I’d talked it over with 

now, before that and asked him 

‘e necklace.” 

/ou know him quite well? He is 

(yours?”’ 

iin’t say that exactly. He says 

hool with me.” 

s] 

|n dashed if I can remember him 

jnd he said he was a great pal of 
her husband.” 


| 


: 
| 
| 
| 


q 


“Did he tell you that?” 

“Absolutely !”’ 

“When?” 

“Tn the train.” 

“‘T mean, was it before or after you had 
told him why you wanted the necklace 
stolen?”’ 

“Eh? Let me think. After.”’ 

“You're sure?”’ 


‘ 


“Tell me exactly what happened,”’ said | 


CX ag 


Eve. 1 
present.” 

Freddie marshaled his thoughts. 

“Well, let’s see. Well, to start with, I 
told Uncle Joe I would pinch the necklace 
and slip it to him, and he said if I did he’d 
give me a thousand quid. As a matter of 
fact, he made it two thousand, and very 
decent of him, I thought it. Is that 
straight?” 

“ce Vegi 

“Then I sort of got cold feet. Began to 
wonder, don’t you know, if I hadn’t bitten 
off rather more than I could chew.”’ 


can’t understand it at all at 


“And then I saw this advertisement in 
the paper.”’ 

“Advertisement? 
ment?”’ 

“There was an advertisement in the 
paper, saying if anybody wanted anything 
done simply apply to this chap. So I 
wrote him a letter and went up and had a 
talk with him in the lobby of the Piccadilly 
Palace. Only, unfortunately, I’d promised 
the guv’nor I’d catch the 12:50 home, so 
I had to dash off in the middle. Must 
have thought me rather an ass, it’s some- 
times occurred to me since. I mean, prac- 
tically all I said was, ‘Will you pinch my 
aunt’s necklace?’ and then buzzed off to 
catch the train. Never thought I’d see the 
man again, but when I got into the five- 


What advertise- 


o’clock train—I missed the 12:50—there’ 


he was as large as life, and the guv’nor sud- 
denly trickled in from another compart- 
ment and introduced him to me as MeTodd 
the poet. 

“Now, he’d just told me he’d been at 
school with me, and I knew jolly well I 
hadn’t known anybody called MeTodd at 
Eton, so I said, ‘What ho!’ or words to that 
effect. He then said he wasn’t really Mc- 
Todd, only pretending to be MceTodd.” 

“Didn’t that strike you as strange?” 

“Yes, rather rummy.” 

‘Did you ask him why he was doing such 
an extraordinary thing?”’ 

“Oh, yes. But he wouldn’t tell me. And 
then he asked me why I wanted him to 
pinch Aunt Connie’s necklace, and it sud- 
denly occurred to me that everything was 
working rather smoothly—I mean, him 
being on his way to the castle like that. 
Right on the spot, don’t you know. So I 
told him all about Phyllis, and it was then 
that he said that he had been a pal of hers 
and her husband’s for years. So we fixed 
it up that he was to get the necklace and 
hand it over. I must say I was rather 
drawn to the chappie. He said he didn’t 
want any money for swiping the thing.” 

Eve laughed bitterly. 

“Why should he, when he was going to 
get twenty thousand pounds’ worth of dia- 
monds and keep them? Oh, Freddie, I 
should have thought that even you would 
have seen through him! You go to this 
perfect stranger and tell him that there is a 
valuable necklace waiting here to be stolen, 
you find him on his way to steal it, and you 
trust him implicitly just because he tells 
you he knows Phyllis—whom he had never 
heard of in his life till you mentioned her. 
Freddie, really!” 

The Honorable Freddie scratched his 
beautifully shaven chin. 

“Well, when you put it like that,” he 
said, “‘I must own it does sound a bit off. 
But he seemed such a dashed matey sort 
of bird. Cheery and all that. I liked the 
feller.” 

“What nonsense!”’ 

“Well, but you liked him too. I mean 
to say, you were about with him a goodish 
lot.” 


“T hate him!”’ said Eve angrily. “I wish 
I had never seen him. And if I let him get 
away with that necklace and cheat poor 
little Phyllis out of her money, I’ll— 
T’ll ——” 

She raised a grimly determined chin to 
the stars. Freddie watched her admiringly. 

“T say, you know, you are a wonderful 
girl,” he said. 
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THESE remarkable shingles have been severely tested on 

buildings in all parts of the country for more than ten years. 
Their attractive red, green and blue-black slate colors never 
fade. The slate gives spark-proof protection against flying 
embers. 


Carey Ready Roofings, Wallboard and Shingles are on sale at 
Lumber and Building Supply Dealers’, and Carey Built-up As- 
phalt roofs are applied by reliable Contract Roofers every- 
where. Ask your dealer first, if he cannot supply you, write us. 
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Your Shoes Are 


Always (onspicuous 


Don’t Wear “Run Over” Shoes 


“Run over” shoes discredit any man’s appearance. They often 
cause embarrassment and offend the wearer’s pride. 


Paying high prices has provided no protection against this com- 
mon shoe trouble. Not until the Edmonds Shoe Company 
created Foot-Fitters, with the Wedge Insole construction, was 
it possible to buy a pair of shoes that you could be sure would 
not “run over”. 


Wedge Insole Prevents ‘‘Running Over’’ 


The Buzz-Saw Test, which any Foot-Fitter dealer will gladly 
show you, explains at a glance how the Wedge Insole prevents 
“running over”. You will see that in place of cheap, thin in- 
soles supported only by mushy cork filler, Foot-Fitters are built 
with thick 7-iron insoles, buffed to a wedge shape. The thick 
part of the wedge lies under the outside of the foot, throwing 
the weight of the body on the big toe joint where it normally 
belongs. Thus the foot is comfortably supported in its proper 
place, preventing the creeping which causes “run over” uppers. 
Many other advantages are gained at the same time. Wear is evenly dis- 
tributed to all parts of the outsole, doubling the life of the shoe. The 
contributing causes to many common foot ailments — such as corns, cal- 
louses, and fallen metatarsal arch — are eliminated. 


Foot-Fitters STAY Stylish 


Foot-Fitters are made of the finest materials obtainable and with the 
most skilled workmanship. They offer that smartness of appearance that 
the well-dressed man requires. And in addition, if properly fitted, they 
provide the wearer with assurance that this smart appearance will stay 
permanently. Foot-Fitters wear straight—they do not “run over.” 


See the Foot-Fitter dealer in your town today. Ask him to show you the 
new fashionable Foot-Fitter models—and the Buzz-Saw Test that shows 
you why they do not “run over.” Write us for the beautiful booklet, 
“Foot-Fitter Creations”, mentioning the name of your shoe dealer. 


EDMONDS SHOE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Note how Wedge In- 
sole supports foot in 
proper position, brevent- 
ing running over.’” 


oot-Fitters 


There are stylish Foot-Fitter 
Models for every man. 
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“He shan’t get away with it if I have to 
pull the place down.” 

‘“When you chuck your head up like that 
you remind me a bit of What’s-Her-Name, 
the motion-picture star, you know, girl who 
was in Wed to a Satyr. Only,” added 
Freddie hurriedly, ‘‘she isn’t half so pretty. 
I say, I was rather looking forward to that 
jolly old county ball, but now this has hap- 
pened I don’t mind missing it a bit. I mean, 
it seems to draw us closer together some- 
how, if you follow me. I say, honestly, all 
kidding aside, you think that love might 
some day awaken in 

‘“We shall want a lamp,” 

“e Eh? ” 

““A lamp. To see with when we are in 
the cottage. Can you get one?’’ 

Freddie reluctantly perceived that the 
moment for sentiment had not arrived. 

“A lamp? Oh, yes, of course. Rather.” 

‘Better get two,” said Eve. ‘‘And meet 
me here about half an hour after everybody 
has gone to the ball.” 


said Eve. 


i 


HE tiny sitting room of Psmith’s haven 
of rest in the woods had never reached 
a high standard of decorativeness even in its 
best days; but as Eve paused from her 


labors and looked at it in the light of her: 


lamp about an hour after her conversation 
with Freddie on the terrace it presented a 
picture of desolation that would have 
startled the plain-living gamekeeper to 
whom it had once been a home. Even 
Freddie, though normally an unobservant 
youth, seemed awed by the ruin he had 
helped to create. 

““Golly!”’ he observed. “I say, we’ve 
rather mucked the place up a bit!” 

It was no overstatement. Eve had come 
to the cottage to search, and she had 
searched thoroughly. The torn carpet lay 
in an untidy heap against the wall. The 
table was overturned. Boards had been 
wrenched from the floor, bricks from the 
chimney place. The horsehair sofa was in 
ribbons and the one small cushion in the 
room lay limply in a corner, its stuffing dis- 
tributed north, south, east and west. There 
was soot everywhere—on the walls, on the 
floor, on the fireplace and on Freddie. A 
brace of dead bats, the further result of the 
latter’s groping in a chimney which had not 
been swept for seven months, reposed in 
the fender. The sitting room had never 
been luxurious; it was now not even cozy. 

Eve did not reply. She was struggling 
with what she was fair-minded enough to 
see was an entirely unjust fever of irrita- 
tion, with her courteous and obliging as- 
sistant as its object. It was wrong, she 
knew, to feel like this. That she should be 
furious at her failure to find the jewels was 
excusable, but she had no possible right to 
be furious with Freddie. It was not his 
fault that soot had poured from the chim- 
ney in lieu of diamonds. If he had asked 
for a necklace and been given a dead bat, 
he was surely more to be pitied than cen- 
sured. Yet Eve, eying his grimy face, 
would have given very much to have been 
able to scream loudly and throw something 
at him. The fact is the Honorable Freddie 
belonged to that unfortunate type of hu- 
manity which automatically gets blamed 
for everything in moments of stress. 

“Well, the bally thing isn’t here,” 
Freddie. 

He spoke thickly, as a man will whose 
mouth is covered with soot. 

“T know it isn’t,’”’ said Eve. ‘‘But this 
isn’t the only room in the house.” 

“Think he might have hidden the stuff 
upstairs?” 

“Or downstairs.” 

Freddie shook his head, dislodging a por- 
tion of a third bat. 

“Must be upstairs, if it’s anywhere. 
Mean to say, there isn’t any downstairs.” 

“‘There’s the cellar,” said Eve. ‘‘Take 
your lamp and go and have a look.” 

For the first time in the proceedings a 
spirit of disaffection ‘seemed to manifest 
itself in the bosom of her assistant. Up till 
this moment Freddie had taken his orders 
placidly and executed them with prompt- 
ness and civility. Even when the first 
shower of soot had driven him choking from 
the fireplace his manly spirit had not been 
crushed; he had merely uttered a startled 
“Oh, I say!” and returned gallantly to the 
attack. But now he obviously hesitated. 

“Go on,” said Eve impatiently. 

“Yes, but, I say, you know —— 

“What’s the matter?” 

“T don’t think the chap would be likely 
to hide a necklace in the cellar. I vote we 
give it a miss and try upstairs.” 


said 


” 


Ma Cit 


“Don’t be silly, Freddie. Hi 
hidden it anywhere.”’ ™ 

“Well, to be absolutely honest } 
rather not go into any bally cellar. | 
the same to you.’ =: 

“Why ever not?” 

“Beetles. Always had hc 
beetles. Ever since I was a kj 

Eve bit her lip. She was fee 
Peavey had so often felt when 
some delicate undertaking y 
Cootes, that exasperating sense 
inadequacy which comes to h 
girls at moments such as these 
the end for which she had starte 
night she would have waded y 
through a sea of beetles. But, 4 
that sixth sense which tells wome 
the male has been pushed just so 
can be pushed no farther that 
though he might be in her h; 
other circumstances, was on t 
adamant, she made no furth 
bend him to her will. 

“All right,” she said. ‘“T’ll 
the cellar. You go and look w 

“No, I say, sure you don’t 

Eve took up her lamp a 
craven. 

For a girl of iron resolution a 
ing purpose, Eve’s inspection of 
was decidedly cursory. A disti 
of relief came over her as she gs 
top of the steps and saw by the 
lamp how small and bare it w 
pervious as she might be to the 
tion of beetles, her armor still eon) 
chink. She was terribly afraid o of ra 
even when the rays of the lamp d 
no scuttling horrors, she still 
a moment before descending. 
knew, with rats. They pretende 
there just to lure you on, and { 
out and whizzed about your ank 
ever, the memory of her scorn for 
pusillanimity forced her on, anc 
down. A 

The word “‘cellar” is an elast 
can be applied equally to the 
bottle-fringed vaults which lie 
great pile like Blandings Cas 
hole in the ground like the onei 
now found herself. This cell 
searched. She stamped on it 
with an ear strained to detect 
hollowness, but none came. Shi 
lamp so that it shone into ever 
there was not even a crack in 


but a little coal dust and as 
decay, Eve passed thankfully 
The law of elimination was 
morseless work. It had ruledo 
the kitchen and the living room— 
say, the whole of the lower of t 
which made up the cottage. T 
mained only the rooms upstail 
were probably not more than 
Freddie must already have searel 
these. The quest seemed to be1 
end. As Eve made for the narro 
that led to the second floor the Tem 
in her hand and cast weird sh 
that success was in sight, thes 
ginning to affect her nerves. 
It was to nerves that in the fi 
of hearing it she attributed what § 
like a soft cough in the sitting eee 
feet from where she stood. 
feeling of dismay gripped her. | 
only, she thought, be Freddi 
from his search; and if Fre 
turned from his search already, 
it mean except that those ups 
on which she had counted so 


ee 


die was not one of your restrai 
tional men. If he had found the! 
he would have been downstairs 
bounds, shouting. His silence was 0 
She opened the door and went ; ql 
‘Freddie ——” she began, Ly 
with a gasp. De 
It was not Freddie who had col 
was Psmith. He was seated ont 
of the horsehair sofa, toying wi 
matic pistol and gravely surve; 
his monocle the ruins of a ho 


qr 


ny OD evening,” said Psmith. | 
It was not for a ph 

himself to display astonishmen’ 
however, undeniably feeling i 
few minutes before, he had 
Freddie in this same room, h 
a distinct shock; but a rought 
would account for Freddie’s p 


(Continued on Page! 


; 


(patinued from Page 106) 
-home he had been able to work 


3 nice of you,” he said, rising 
, ‘to look in. Won’t you sit 
n the sofa, perhaps? Or would 
a brick?” 
3 not yet equal to speech. She 
30 firmly convinced that he was 
way at Shifley that his presence 
> sitting room of the cottage had 
of the breathtaking quality of a 
The explanation, if she could 
i . Two excellent 


jlace, as Shifley was only four 
the village where he had spent 
; life, he had regarded it as prob- 
+ eertain, that he would have en- 
there old friends to whom it 


MeTodd. And secondly, though 
actually anticipated a nocturnal 
3 little nook, he had thought it 
'on the premises that evening in 
Idward Cootes should have been 
jas into his head. As soon, there- 
/e castle had emptied itself and 
i of the last car had passed away 
| drive, he had pocketed Mr. 
\itomatic and proceeded to the 


iovered her self-possession. She 
jzirl given to collapse in moments 
“he first shock of amazement had 
| humiliating feeling of extreme 
3, which came directly after, had 


sl; she was now grimly ready for 


.is Mr. Threepwood?” she asked. 
trs. I have put him in storage 
. Do not worry about Comrade 
pd. He has lots to think about. 
}:r the impression that if he stirs 
i. be instantly shot.” 
Vell, I want to put this lamp 
Hlyou please pick up that table?”’ 
‘means. But—I am a novice in 
iters—ought I not first to say, 
'Y or something?” 
ou please pick up that table?” 
ad of mine—one Cootes—you 
¢; him some time—generally re- 
sharp, arresting voice 
Personally I consider 
Still, he has 


‘experience.’ 
yu please pick up that table?”’ 
sertainly. I take it, then, that 
prefer to dispense with the usual 
In that case I will park this 
on the mantelpiece while we 
ive taken a curious dislike to the 
} makes me feel like Dangerous 
ew.” 
‘down the lamp, and there was 
amoment. Psmith looked about 
itfully. He picked up one of the 
-and covered: it with his hand- 


’ he murmured 


‘ody’s mother,’ 
i down on the sofa. 

” She stopped. “TI can’t call 
: ‘ir Will you please tell me 
él,’ said Psmith. ‘Ronald Eus- 
.0se you have “a surname?” 
ve. “Or an alias?”’ 
‘eyed her with a pained ex- 


be hypersensitive,” he said, 
¢ last remark sounded to me like 
'. You seem to imply that I am 
of a criminal.” 
ithed shortly. 
wry if I hurt your feelings. 
jt much sense in pretending now, 
?What is your name?” 
W.. The P is silent.’ 
I Mr. Smith, I imagine you under- 
1 I am here?” 
it for granted that you had come 
| our kindly promise of doing the 
} bit. Will you be wounded if I 
7 that I preferred it the way it 
2 All this may be the last word 
t.odern interior decoration, but 
§{ am old-fashioned. The whisper 
it Shropshire and adjoining coun- 
ith is hidebound. He is not 
-to-date methods.’ Honestly, 
q k you have rather unduly 


groped in vain for one which 
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stressed the bizarre note? This soot— 
these dead bats ——”’ 

“T have come to get that necklace.” 

“Ah! The necklace?” 

“T’m going to get it too.” 

Psmith shook his head gently. 

“There,” he said, “if you will pardon 
me, I take issue with you. There is nobody 
to whom I would rather give that necklace 
than you; but there are special cirecum- 
stances .connected with it which render 
such an action impossible. I fancy, Miss 
Halliday, that you have been misled by 
our young friend upstairs. No, .let me 
speak,” he said, raising a hand. “You 
know what a treat it is to me. The way I 
envisage the matter is thus: I still cannot 
understand as completely as I could wish 
how you come to be mixed up in the 
affair, but it is plain that in some way or 


other Comrade Threepwood has enlisted. 


your services; and I regret to be obliged 
to inform you that the motives animating 
him in this quest are not pure. To put it 
crisply, he is engaged in what Comrade 
Cootes, to whom I alluded just now, would 
call funny business.” 


“Pardon me,” said Psmith. “If you will 
be patient for a few minutes more, I shall 
have finished and shall then be delighted to 
lend an attentive ear to any remarks you 
may wish to make. As it occurs to me— 
indeed, you hinted as much yourself just 
now—that my own position in this little 
matter has an appearance which to the 
uninitiated might seem tolerably rummy, I 
had better explain how I come to be guard- 
ing a diamond necklace which does not 
belong tome. I rely on your womanly dis- 
cretion to let the thing go no further.” 

“Will you please 

“Tn one moment. The facts are as fol- 
lows: Our mutual friend Mr. Keeble, Miss 
Halliday, has a stepdaughter who is mar- 
ried to one Comrade Jackson, who, if he 
had no other claim to fame, would go 
ringing down through history for this 
reason—that he and I were at school to- 
gether and that he is my best friend. We 
two have sported on the green—oh, a lot 
of times. Well, owing to one thing and 
another, the Jackson family is rather badly 
up against it at the present ie 

Eve jumped up angrily. 

“‘T don’t believe a word of it!”’ she cried. 
“What is the use of trying to fool me like 
this? You had never heard of Phyllis 
before Freddie spoke about her in the 
train.” 

“Believe me 

“T won’t! Freddie got you down here to 
help him steal that necklace and give it to 
Mr. Keeble so that he could help Phyllis, 
and now you’ve got it and are trying to 
keep it for yourself.’ 

Psmith started slightly. 
fell from its place. 

“Ts everybody in this little plot? Are 
you also one of Comrade Keeble’s corps of 
assistants?” 

“Mr. Keeble asked me to try to get the 
necklace for him.” 

; Psmith replaced his monocle thought- 
ully. 
“This,’’ he said, ‘opens up a new line 
of thought. Can it be that I have been 
wronging Comrade Threepwood all this 
time? I must confess that when I found 
him here just now, standing like Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage—the allusion 
is a classical one, and the fruit of an expen- 
sive education—I jumped—I may say 
sprang—to the conclusion that he was en- 
deavoring to double-cross both myself and 
the boss by getting hold of the necklace 
with a view to retaining it for his own bene- 
fit. It never occurred to me that he might 
be crediting me with the same sinful guile.” 

Eve ran to him and clutched his arm. 

“Mr. Smith, is this really true? Are you 
really a friend of Phyllis?” 

“She looks on me as a grandfather. Are 
you a friend of hers?” 

““We were at school together.” 

“This,’’ said Psmith cordially, “is one of 


” 


His monocle 


‘the most gratifying moments of my life. It 


makes us all seem like one great big 


family.” 

“But I never heard Phyllis speak about 
you.” 

“Strange!”’ said Psmith. “Strange! 


Surely she was not ashamed of her humble 
friend?” 

“Her what?” 

“T must explain,’’ said Psmith, “that 
until recently I was rather among the sub- 
merged tenth. At least, I was earning a 
difficult livelihood by slinging fish about in 
Billingsgate Market. It is possible that 
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DAYTON 


STEEL RACQUET 


Es 


i— 


YEAR ago the Dayton Steel Racquet 
was first introduced. Because of its 
durable steel strings and steel frame— 
because it could be played in any kind 
of weather—because it added to the 
accuracy and speed of any player’s 
game—because it lengthened the ten- 
nis playing season—because it was 
more economical to use—the Dayton 
Steel Racquet was immediately recog- 
nized as the racquet of the future. 


Today the new steel frame has more 
than double the strength of last year’s 
racquet. The new 9-strand steel strings 
are stronger and more resilient. 


This racquet has been improved in 
every way, with even better playing 
qualities than it had a year ago. 


It is sold by the best sporting goods 
dealers everywhere in America at $10. 


It offers you a source of new satisfac- 
tion and enjoyment in the playing of 
tennis. 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


The Dayton Steel Racquet Co.,'of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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e Long Life 
 pattery 


as Long life proved by a nation-wide con- 

Bs test. Long life that means trouble free, 
reliable service. Long life based on 
these four factors of quality. 


Dreadnaught Plates: the original super-hard 
\) plates, made from an exclusive Gould formula 
'y never successfully imitated. 


‘Si ; dhe y - = = 
RSS Sa oe Gould Oxide: to insure uniform high quality, 
all lead oxide used in Dreadnaught Plates is 
made in the Gould Oxide Plant. No other bat- 


tery manufacturer makes his own oxide. 


Armored Separators: long life rubberized 
wood separators—combining the ideal 
porosity of wood and the acid resistance of 
rubber—an exclusive patented Gould feature. 


Experience: a generation of specialized experi- 
ence in every field of battery service—railway, 
navy, power plant, motor car, etc.—is back of 
the Gould Automobile Battery. 


The first cost of a Gould is 
about the same as others—but ! 


Gould Storage Battery Co. 


30 East 42nd St. New York 
Works: Depew, N. Y. 


Ask your radio dealer or any of the 
3500 Gould Dealers for Gould Radio 
“A” and “B” Batteries. 
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The slogan “Longest Life by Owners’ Rec- 
ords"’ is based on the average long life record 
established in the nationally advertised 
Gould Endurance Contest by standard type 
Gould Batteries on various makes of cars. 
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some snobbish strain in Comrade Jack- 
son’s bride, which I confess I had not sus- 
pected, kept her from admitting that she 
was accustomed to hobnob with one in the’ 
fish business.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Eve. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Smith! Fish business! Why, it was 
you who called at Phyllis’ house while I was 
there! Just before I came down here! I 
remember Phyllis saying how sorry she was 
that we had not met. She said you were 
just my sort of—I mean, she said she wanted 
me to meet you.” 

“This,”’ said Psmith, ‘‘is becoming more 
and more gratifying every moment. It 
seems to me that you and I were made for 
each other. I am your best friend’s best 
friend and we both have a taste for stealing 
other people’s jewelry. I cannot see how 


-you can very well resist the conclusion that 


we are twin souls.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

“We shall get into that series of Hus- 
bands and Wives Who Work Together.” 

“Where is the necklace?” 

Psmith sighed. 

“The business note. Always the busi- 
ness note. Can’t we keep all that till 
later?” 

“No, we can’t!” 

“Ah, well!” 

Psmith crossed the room and took down 
from the wall the case of stuffed birds. 

“The one place,’”’ said Eve, with morti- 
fication, ‘‘where we didn’t think of 
looking!” 

Psmith opened the case and removed the 
center bird, a depressed-looking fowl with 
glass eyes which stared with a haunting 
pathos. He felt in its interior and pulled 
out something that glittered and sparkled 
in as lamplight. 

ce ree 


Eve ran her fingers almost lovingly 
through the jewels as they lay before her 
on the little table. 

“ Aren’t they beautiful?” 

“Distinetly. I think I may say that of 
all the jewels I have ever stolen 

“e Hey!’ > 

Eve let the necklace fall with a cry. 
Psmith spun round. In the doorway stood 
Mr. Edward Cootes, pointing a pistol. 


Iv 


ANDS up!”’ said Mr. Cootes with the 

uncouth curtness of one who has not 
had the advantages of a refined home and a 
nice upbringing. He advanced warily, pre- 
ceded by the revolver. It was a dainty, 
miniature weapon, such as might have been 
the property of some gentle lady. Mr. 
Cootes had, in fact, borrowed it from Miss 
Peavey, who at this juncture entered the 
room in a black-and-silver dinner dress 
surmounted by a rose Du Barry wrap, her 
eat a face glowing softly in the subdued 
ight 

a Ed!” observed Miss Peavey 
crisply. 

She swooped on the table and gathered 
up the necklace. Mr. Cootes continued to 
direct an austere gaze at Eve and Psmith. 

“No funny business,’’ he advised. 

“This,” said Psmith to Eve, ‘‘is Com- 
rade Cootes, of whom you have heard so 
much.” 

Eve was staring, bewildered, at the 
poetess, who, having annexed the jewels, 
had begun to look about her with idle 
curiosity. 

“Miss Peavey!” cried Eve. Of all the 
events of that eventful night the appear- 
ance of Lady Constance’s emotional friend 
in the réle of criminal was the most dis- 
concerting. ‘‘Miss Peavey!” 

s se A Lie responded that lady agreeably. 

“ce ii 

“We are finding it,” said Psmith, ‘ 
little difficult to adjust our minds to rhe 
present development. Speaking for my- 
self, knew, of course, that Comrade 
Cootes had—shall I say an acquisitive 
streak in him? But I had always supposed 
that you were a poetess.”’ 

“So I am a poetess,” retorted Miss 
Peavey hotly. “Just you start in joshing 
my poems and see how quick I’ll bean you 
with a brick. Well, Ed, no sense in sticking 
around here. Let’s go.” : 

“We'll have to tie these birds up,” said 
Mr. Cootes farseeingly. ‘‘Otherwise we'll 
have them squealing before I can make a 
get-away.” 

“Eid,” said Miss Peavey with scorn, 
“you've got a head like a dollar—one bone. 
How are they going to squeal? They can’t 
say a thing without telling everyone they 
snitched the stuff first.” 


March 2 


“That’s right,” admitted Mr, 0 
“Well, then, don’t come butting 
In the silence into which 

plunged Mr. Cootes, Psmith spo 
“Tf, before you go, you ca 

moment of your valuable time; 

“T should be glad of afew word 

I say that I cordially agree with 

demnation of Comrade Cootes’ r 


gestion. The man is an ass.” — 
” 


“that'll be about all from you \! 
wasn’t ladies present I’d bust 
“Ed,” said Miss Peavey y 
authority, “shut your trap!” 
Mr. Cootes subsided once mo 
gazed at him through his mon 
terested. ; 
‘Pardon me,” he said, ‘but 
a eae question— are you two 


“You seemed to me to talk tol 
wife. Am I addressing Mrs. 


“A thousand congratulations 
rade Cootes. Not quite so 
possibly, but fully that num 
wishes.””’ He moved towards 
with extended hand. “‘I am th 
ting married myself shortly.” 

“Keep those hands up,” §g 
Cootes sourly. 

“Surely,” said Psmith rep 
“these conventions need not b 
among friends? You will fi 
weapon I have ever possessed 
the mantelpiece. It is the one 
from you some days back. I ré 
gladly, for I would be the las 
introduce a jarring note into 
good will. All I wanted tos 
on, addressing Miss Peavey 
that, if you can spare the ti 
like to have a short business 
you leave us.” 

Miss Peavey shook her hea 

“T’m sorry, Rollo,’’ she rep 
“but you can cut that right o 
I have got the stuff and we don’ 
with anyone. I know it’s bad for 
the dirty on folks in the same 
ness, but you shouldn’t have bu 
was here first. Make your mind 
you don’t get a nickel out of us 
what I’d do it for you if I did itf 
because you're a good sort of sco 
always liked you.” 

“You overwhelm me,” s 
“May I say that the liking i 
Though, before I was aware of thi 
deeper side to your nature, I confi 
there were times when —— Howes 
isnot tothe point. I would prefer er, if 


Before I begin, I must say thal 
me when you suggest that I 
professional. Miss Halliday 
merely amateurs in this enter 
were employed to get the ne 
Keeble.’ 

A sharp barking sound bro 
remarks. It was’ Mr. Cootes 
satirically. 

“The guy it belonged to! That's 


“The necklace did not belong t 
rade Keeble; it belonged to his 
rade K wanted to get posses 
because he and Lady Constance ow! 
banking account and he was in né 
certain sum of money, which he 
obtain without her knowledge 

“Well, the smooth old guy 
Miss Peavey. : 

“Just one of those simple, a 
tricks which husbands do play 
said Psmith. ‘‘I expect Co 
will be trying something of the 
towards the end of the hone 

“Say!” cried that maligne 
explosively. J 

“Eid!” said Miss Peavey. 


“Oh, all right. ey 
“His motives,’’ continued Psmith D 
however, far, far different from th 
will lead Comrade Cootes to . 


“T am sure you will, Iams 
Well, Mr. Keeble has a stepdaug 
“T know her,” said Miss Pea 
know all about her. And let 


(Continued on Page 113; 


{ ntinued from Page 110) 

id shame the way those two stiffs 
4 to that poor girl. Just because 
sg marries the birdshe loves 


g) the culmination of the Phyllis- 
‘mance, and her warm heart had 


, ly caused Mr. Cootes to pull the 


Iss Peavey, were you a friend of 
2” 

reat big family,’’ murmured 
)Just one great big family.” 
nted the money for her, Miss 


farm if they get it, and it will 
jive in the country again and 
Oh, don’t take away that neck- 
if Peavey! Give it back to us, 


@ though he had been so fre- 
his bride-to-be since the begin- 
lese exchanges, this frightful 
ived Mr. Cootes like water on 
wer. 

think!” stammered Mr. Cootes, 


Jon’t,’”’ observed Miss Peavey 
‘That’s the trouble with you. 
‘to try to remember sometimes 


nts that necklace so bad he'll 

9 buy it off Ed and me.” 

y,”’ said Psmith, “what I was 

Brest. Your ready intelligence 
I am a child in these matters, 

ie stories I have read I under- 

he there is a gentleman called a 
leals i in stolen goods.” 

sight.” 

‘is in the habit of giving the 

a quarter of what the goods are 


right too.” 
-Comrade Keeble gives you six- 


‘only wanted three thousand.” 
led to mention that Comrade 
1, an exceptionally promising 


tit! And though he did not 
hieve his object, he has been 
»od deal of trouble and incon- 


yes made one last despairing in- 
1e conversation: 

you think we’re going to cough 
jand pounds just to please a 
in with slicked-back hair and a 


age how important events hang 
ion mere accidents. The acci- 
$s case was the fact that Mr. 
pened to speak first. The pro- 
ie had made was one which had 
ned itself in Miss Peavey’s mind 
nt seemed to her-well taken. If 
‘had kept quiet, as a good man 
the presence of his betrothed, 
have expressed with generous 
2 very view to which he had just 
ince. But Miss Peavey, as her 
itude has already hinted, had 
ions on the rashness of letting 
s above himself. To indorse and 
oval of her fiancé’s outburst 
elt, infallibly encourage in that 
the process of getting above him- 
aeant to start her married life 
the way to do that, she held, 
So any resolution which her 
forward. So, though in her 


quelled Mr. Cootes with a look 
ordially. 

he observed. ‘‘What’s a thou- 
S among friends? I’m no hog. 
r zimp have his thousand. For 
tke, Ed, isn’t around eighty 
ollars enough for you? Who 
| you are—the Prince of Wales 
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or something? All right, Cuthbert, 
it’s a bet. We’ve got a car waiting down 


‘the road and Ed’s going to sneak off up to 


London tonight. He’ll get in touch with 
old Keeble and fix the deal up. . . . 
Well, that seems to be about all. Guess 
we'll be going. Come along, Ed, pick up the 
Henries.”’ 

She turned to Psmith. ‘‘It’s nice to think 
everything’s ended happily.” 

“Extremely. You will let me know where 
pdacins the plated fish slice, won’t you?”’ 


“T was hoping, if you do not think it a 
liberty on the part of one who has known 
you but a short time, to be allowed to send 
you asmall wedding present in due season.” 

“And darned nice of you too. Thank 
him, Ed.” 

Mr. Cootes gulped, but he had the right 
stuff in him for one about to link his lot 
with this masterly woman. 

“Thanks,” he said huskily. 

“Not at all,’’ said Psmith. 

“Did you say you were going to be mar- 
ried too?”’ asked Miss Peavey. 

“T feel convinced of it. Perhaps on some 
future occasion you. and Comrade Cootes 
will come and visit us in our little home. 
You will receive a hearty, unaffected wel- 
come. You must not be offended if we 
count the spoons just before you say good- 
by. Good night, Miss Peavey. Good 
night, Comrade Cootes.”’ 

‘ a8 slapped the latter violently on the 
ac 


“Here, say!’”’ cried Mr. Cootes with a 
last flicker of spirit. 

“Eid!” said Miss Peavey. 

“Oh, all right,”’ said Mr. Cootes. 

They passed together into the night. 


Vv 


VE sat down on the battered sofa and 

rested her chin in her hands. She 
looked at Psmith, who was delicately piling 
with the toe of his shoe a funeral mound 
over the second of the dead bats. 

“So that’s that!”’ she said. 

Psmith looked up. 

“You have a very happy gift of phrase,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ That, as you sensibly say, is that. 
We must take Comrade Keeble aside on 
our return and inform him of the happy 
solution of his troubles.” 

“But can we trust them?” 

“T am sure we can. A sounder business 
woman than the future Mrs. Cootes I have 
never met.” 

There was a silence. 

“So you’re going to be married?” said 
Eve. 

Psmith polished his monocle thought- 
fully. 

“T think so,” hesaid. “I think so. What 
do you think?”’ 

Eve regarded him steadfastly. Then she 
gave a little laugh. 

“Yes, I think so too. 
something?”’ 

“You could tell me nothing more won- 
derful than that.” 

“When I met Cynthia in Market Bland- 
ings she told me what the trouble was 
which made her husband leave her. They 
had some people to dinner, and there was 
chicken, and Cynthia gave all the giblets to 
the guests, and her husband bounded out 
of his seat with a wild cry and shouted 
“You know I love those things better than 
anything in the world!’ And he rushed out 
of the house, never toreturn. Cynthia told 
me that he has rushed out of the house, 
never to return, six times since they were 
married.” 

‘“‘In passing,’ said Psmith, ‘“‘I don’t like 
chicken giblets.”’ 

“‘Cynthia advised me, if I ever married, 
to marry someone eccentric. She said it 
was such fun. Well, I don’t think I am ever 
likely to meet, anyone more eccentric than 
you, am I? She paused reflectively. 
““*Mrs. Psmith’—it doesn’t sound much, 
does it?” 

Psmith patted her hand encouragingly. 

“‘We must look into the future,”’ he said. 
“We must remember that I am only at the 
beginning of what I am convinced is to bea 
singularly illustrious career. ‘ Lady Psmith’ 


Shall I tell you 


is better; ‘Baroness Psmith’ better still; 
and — who knows? — the ‘Duchess of 
Psmith’ —— 


A dull, muffled sound, like distant thun- 
der, began to make itself heard from up- 
stairs. 

“Good gracious!” cried Eve. ‘‘ Freddie! 
I’d forgotten all about him!” 

“The right spirit,”’ said Psmith. 
the right spirit.” 

““We must go and let him out.” 


“Quite 
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C fhe Spirit of Casler- 


Ass bells made soundless, so would Easter Sunday 
be without flowers. This is the day of all days when 
the home should be gladdened by the fragrance 
and color of flowers. Easter Sunday is April first. 
Send gifts of flowers td those dear to you. 


Flowers may be delivered within a few hours to any address in the 
United States and Canada by means of the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Service. eAsk your local florist to tell you how it is done. 
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Tiny polka dots 


A smart Bengaline make this an un- 
of conservative usually popular 
pattern pointed cravat 


New Designs in 
Smart Neckwear 


A unique Persian 
Paisley design 
printed on Crépe 
Faille 


Wuetuer you look for patterns 
fresh from the hands of style 
creators, or conservative designs 
that always hold a quiet charm, 
you are assured of just the right 
colorings and the correct shapes, 
if you make sure that the cravat 
you select is a Cheney. 


Particularly sturdy, too, are Cheney 
Tubulars—famous for their lasting 
wear and good looks. Ask your 
haberdasher to show them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 
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“Must we? In a very few minutes his 


own unaided efforts will enable him to kick 


down that door.” 

‘Oh, no, we must let him out!”’ 

“Just as yousay. And then he can come 
with us on the stroll I was about to propose 
that we should take through the woods. 
It is a lovely night, and it will be jolly to 
have Comrade Threepwood prattling at 
our side. I will go and let him out at once.” 

“‘No, don’t bother,”’ said Eve. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE golden stillness of a perfect summer 

morning brooded over Blandings Castle 
and its adjacent pleasure grounds. From 
a sky of unbroken blue the sun poured 
down its heartening rays on all those roses, 
pinks, pansies, carnations, hollyhocks, col- 
umbines, larkspurs, London pride and 
Canterbury bells which made the gardens 
so rarely beautiful. Flanneled youths and 
maidens in white serge sported in the shade; 
gay cries arose from the tennis courts be- 
hind the shrubbery; and birds, bees and 
butterflies went about their business with 
a new energy and zip. In short, the casual 
observer, assuming that he was addicted 
to trite phrases, would have said that hap- 
piness reigned supreme. 

But happiness, even on the finest morn- 
ing, is seldom universal. The strolling 
youths and maidens were happy; the ten- 
nis players were happy; the birds, bees and 
butterflies were happy. Eve, walking in 
pleasant meditation on the terrace, was 
happy. Freddie Threepwood was happy as 
he lounged in the smoking room and 
gloated over the information, received from 
Psmith in the small hours, that his thou- 
sand pounds was safe. Mr. Keeble, writing 
to Phyllis to inform her that she might 
clinch the purchase of the Lincolnshire 
farm, was happy. Even Head Gardener 
Angus McAllister was as happy as a Scots- 
man can ever be. But Lord Emsworth, 
drooping out of the library window, felt 
only a nervous irritation more in keeping 
with the blizzards of winter than with the 
only fine July that England had known in 
the past ten years. 

We have seen his lordship in a similar 
attitude and a like frame of mind on a 
previous occasion; but then his melancholy 
had been due to the loss of his glasses. This 
morning these were perched firmly on his 
nose and he saw all things clearly. What 
was causing his gloom now was the fact 
that some ten minutes earlier his sister 
Constance had trapped him in the library, 
full of jarring rebuke on the subject of the 
dismissal of Rupert Baxter, the world’s 
most efficient secretary. It was to avoid her 
compelling eye that Lord Emsworth had 
turned to the window. And what he saw 
from that window thrust him even deeper 
into the abyss of gloom. The sun, the 
birds, the bees, the butterflies and the 
flowers called to him to come out and have 
the time of his life; but he just lacked the 
nerve to make a dash for it. 

“T think you must be mad,” said Lady 
Constance bitterly, resuming her remarks 
and starting at the point where she had 
begun before. 

‘“‘Baxter’s mad,” retorted his lordship, 
also retreading old ground. 

“You are too absurd!”’ 

“He threw flowerpots at me.” 

“Do please stop talking about those 
flowerpots. Mr. Baxter has explained the 
whole thing to me, and surely even you can 
see that his behavior was ‘perfectly excus- 


le. 

“T don’t like the fellow,’ cried Lord 
Emsworth, once more retreating to his last 
line of trenches—the one line from which 
all Lady Constance’s eloquence had been 
unable to dislodge him. 

There was a silence, as there had been a 
short time before when the discussion had 
reached this same point. 

“You will be helpless without him,” said 
Lady Constance. 

“Nothing of the kind,” said his lordship. 

“You know you will. Where will you 
ever get another secretary capable of look- 
ing after everything like Mr. Baxter? You 
know you are a perfect child, and unless 
you have someone whom you can trust to 
manage your affairs I cannot see what will 
happen.” 

Lord Emsworth made no reply. He 
merely gazed wanly from the window. 

““Chaos!’’ moaned Lady Constance. 

His lordship remained mute; but now 
there was a gleam of something approach- 
ing pleasure in his pale eyes, for at this 
moment a car rounded the corner of the 
house from the direction of the stables and 


_arrangements are already ma 


¥ 
“wa 


h 


March 


stood purring at the door. Th 
trunk on the car, and a suitcase 
most simultaneously the Efficien’ 
entered the library, clothed and 
for travel. 

“T have come to say good p 
Constance,” said Baxter coldly | 
cisely, flashing at his late employe 
his spectacles a look of stern 
“The car which is taking me to 
is at the door.” 

“Oh, Mr. Baxter!” Lady 
strong woman though she 
with distress. “‘Oh, Mr 

“‘Good-by.”” He gripped h 
brief farewell and directed 
for another tense instant upon 
figure at the window. “Go 
Emsworth.” 

“Eh? What? Oh! Ah, yes 
my dear fel—I| mean good. 
hope you will have a pleasant j 

“Thank you,” said Baxter. 

“But, Mr. Baxter,” said 
stance. | 

“Lord Emsworth,” said the ¢ 


| 


“But, Mr. Baxter,’”’ moaned 
“surely — even now 


“Here!’’ he protested. 
“T fear it is too late,” said 
infinite relief, ‘“‘to talk thin: 


be altered. Ever since I came k 
for Lord Emsworth, my former 
an American millionaire nam 
has been making me) flatterir 
return to him. Until now a mis 
of loyaltyjhas kept me from ace 
offers, but this morning I 


could join him at once. It is 
to cancel this promise.” 
“Quite, quite! Oh, cert 
Mustn’t dream of it, my dear 
no, no! Indeed, no!” said Lo: 
with an effervescent cordiality y 
both his hearers as in the most 
taste. , 
Baxter merely stiffened haug 
Lady Constance was so poignan 
by the words and the joyous to 
they were uttered that she could er 
brother’s loathly society no long 
Baxter’s hand once more, and 
ily for a moment at the worm | 
dow, she left the room. 


wistful glance the roses, the 
pansies, the carnations, the holl 
columbines, the larkspurs, 
pride and the Canterbury bells. A 
suddenly there came to him the 
that with Lady Constance go 
longer existed any reason w 
stay cooped up in this stuffy li 
finest morning that had ever bh 
gladden the heart of man. 
ecstatically from the top of hi 
to the soles of his roomy shoes 
ing gleefully from the window 
amble across the room. 
“Lord Emsworth!” 
His lordship halted. His 
track mind capable of acco 
only one thought at a time—if 
had almost forgotten that Baxt 
there. He eyed his late secre 
“Yes, yes? Is there anything 
“‘T should like to speak to yo 
ment.” 
“T have a most important 
with McAllister 
“‘T will not detain you long 
worth, I am no longer in your 
but I think it my duty to 


“No, no, my dear fellow! I. 
stand. Quite, quite, quite! Cot 
been going over all that. I kno 
are trying to say—that mat 
flowerpots. Please do not apol 
quite all right. I was startled 
I own, but no doubt you 
motives. Let us forget the whol 

Baxter ground an impatien 


matter to which you allude,” 
ily. “I merely wished - —” 
“Yes, yes, of course.’ ip 
floated in at the window, langui¢ 
mer scents; and Lord Emsw 
(Continued on Page } 
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he profit on your bills 


Auditor: “.... so your firm’s profit is $25,000 net, or 
Just about the amount of your cash discounts on 
purchases.”’ 


President:*‘ You mean our business made no profit?” 


Auditor: ““None by itself. The firm would have made 
MORE profit had you taken advantage of all your 
discounts.’”’ 


A large wholesale grocery house - 66 6 ; 
on Boden, ets ee ae President: J suppose we do miss some discounts 
while invoices are being checked. How can we 


help that?”’ 


“Our old plan of paying bills often 
lost us cash discounts, and bills 
were not registered or charged to 
merchandise until ready for pay- 
ment—a dangerous plan, but we 
liked it because we thought it 
saved time. | 
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A Baker-Vawter Remittance System was the answer. 


At one writing, it provides all essential records for safe- 
guarding the paying of invoices: remittance letter, record 
of paid invoices and purchase ledger. The check, too, is 
often made part of the form. 

This simple, direct method prevents over-payments and 
other errors, conserves cash discounts, provides auditable 
records and cuts clerical work. Maybe it will help your 


wen 
office get these results, easier. 
Handling the payment and filing of invoices is only one 


ik 
rain 


“We have found your new triplicate 
Remittance System of very mate- 
rial value, both in the matter of 
time saving, and as a complete 
record of the manner in which 
any invoice or group of invoices 
were settled. 


ZA 
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“For more than two years it has 
met every requirement. It has kept 
us informed of each day’s maturi- 
ties, and warned us of deductions, 
claims and the non arrival of goods. 


“Our unpaid and paid bills are 
conveniently filed for quick refer- 
ence. The system paid for itself 
long ago in discounts and clerical 
effort saved.” 


kind of office procedure that Baker-Vawter office forms 
and equipment have simplified. For thirty-five years we 
have served business by helping business to serve better. 
There is a Baker-Vawter man near you; he’ll gladly serve 
you if he is asked. 


; BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct + Our own offices in 55 cities 
Manufacturing Plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. Holyoke, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors 
Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 


mmarors and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and:Filing Equipment 
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ILWAUKEE VISIBLES 

comprise six types of the 
fine equipment bearing the 
name Milwaukee. The same 
high standard of mechanical ac- 
curacy and rigid observance of 
quality pertains in this as in all 
other Milwaukee equipment. 
Distinctive, impressive in ap- 
pearance, smoothly operated 
withperfect control, Milwaukee 
equipment measures its life in 
long years of accurately deliv- 
ered service and unfailing ser- 
viceability—a distinguished 
record. 


Book showing complete Milwaukee Products 
mailed on request. 
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Milwaukee Tank Works 
Milwaukee, Wis.U.S.A. 


Paris Branches: 


Boston New York Norfolk 
Cleveland Indianapolis Chicago 


London 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 


| is painted or stained,’’ he explained. 


| voice, 


| closes. 
| if you hear of anybody who wants to buy 
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Al HOUSE IN Tile COUNTRY 


some definite object to work for. I must 
set some goal for myself.” 

He tossed off his coffee with a triumphant 
air; his eyes sparkled. I signaled for more 
coffee and looked at him interrogatorily. 

“And the goal?’’ I questioned. 

His voice was alive with excitement as 
he said, ‘‘To have a house. in the country; 
to retire and live there and raise roses.”’ 

“You’re pretty young to retire,” I re- 
marked. 

““Oh, I won’t be able to do that for 
years and years,’’ Appleby said. ‘“TI’ll not 
only have to earn enough for a house but 
enough to bring me in a modest income.” 

“Well, you have your definite object.”’ 

“T have,” said Appleby. ‘“‘And you’ve 
no idea how it’s bucked me up. I’ve 
gained ten pounds since I thought of it. 
And my whole outlook has changed; I’m as 
happy as a cat in a fish store these days. 
You see, I’m going to build a perfect house. 
I take all the building magazines. Every 
Sunday I go walking in the country looking 
for sites. And as for my job 

“You like it now?” 

“T do not. I’m still distinctly bored by 
dolls in gross lots, and Peruvians; but I 
take them seriously now. They’re pawns 
in my game, you see. Now, every time 
I sell a gross of dolls I say to myself, ‘Ah, 
144 dolls means a commission to me of 
$4.77, or enough to pay for one electric 
outlet in my house.’ Or,.if I sell ten gross 
I say to myself, ‘Good work, old boy! 
The commission will buy andirons, or bricks 
for the chimney, or so many gallons of 
paint.’ I’m three times as good a business 
man as I was. Indeed, I should be at my 
office this minute, but I got thinking about 
revolving doors and could not be easy in 
my mind till I tried some. I don’t think 
they’d be appropriate for a country house, 
do you?” 

“Decidedly not.” 

He looked relieved. 

“Good! Glad you agree. 
them off.” 

He took out a fat memorandum book 
and crossed words off a list. 

“When do you expect to make this 
dream a reality?”’ I asked. 

A wistful look came to his face. 

“Tf I do it by the time I’m fifty I’ll be 
lucky,” he said. ‘“‘ There isn’t much money 
in dolls. It will take years. But’”—and 
he brightened—‘“‘I have already set aside 
enough money to pay for one window with 
leaded glass, one foot scraper, three electric 
outlets and part of the coal bin. Have you 
any ideas about coal bins?” 

Before I could give him the benefit of 
my thought on this subject he vanished 
from my sight. I perceived that he had 
dived under the table and was subjecting 
the floor to a microscopic scrutiny. Pres- 
ently he looked up. 

“Wanted to be sure whether the floor 
thf 
think I’ll have my floors painted.’’ There 
was pride in his voice as he accented the 
word “my.” He got to his feet. 

“Well, I must rush along. Hope I can 
sell a few gross of dolls before the market 
Glad I ran into you. By the way, 


T’ll cross 


dolls 
He did not finish his sentence, for his 
attention was caught by the door knob of 


| the front door and he bent over to see how 


it worked. 

Then he went out. I did not see Hosmer 
Appleby again for six years. 

New York eats men. It ate Appleby. 
At least I did not encounter him. He may 
have ridden in the same cars or lived in 
the same block; but our paths did not cross 
until one afternoon at the art museum. It 
was, as I recall it, just six years after we 
drank coffee together and he told me about 
his aim in life. I was in one gallery of the 
museum looking at a new exhibition of 
etchings, when I heard a commotion in the 
next gallery. A bass voice was in some- 
what violent controversy with a tenor 
voice. 

“But you can’t lie in that there bed,” the 
bass voice protested loudly. 

“Why can’t 1?” 

“That there bed,’ declared the bass 
“was slep’ in by Napoleon. It’s 
worth twenty thousand dollars. We can’t 
have. people layin’ in it, now can we?” 

“But I’m only trying it.” 

“Tt’s against the rules of the museum,” 
stated the bass voice. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


I entered the gallery at this moment and 
saw a fat and agitated museum attendant, 
owner of the bass voice, expostulating with 
a small man in a brown suit, the tenor, who 
was reclining on an enormous gilt, cano- 
pied, four-poster bed of florid design. 

“Oh, very well,’ said the man on the 
bed. “I don’t think much of it as a bed, 
anyhow. I wouldn’t have it in my house.” 

Saying this, he rose from the bed and I 
saw that he was Hosmer Appleby. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, wouldn’t you?” 
said the attendant, loyal to his charge. 
“Well, it was good enough for Napoleon, 
that there bed was.”’ 

“Steel beds are more sanitary,” said 
Appleby. Then turning to me, “Don’t you 
think so?” 

He spoke as if I’d been with him all the 
time. He had the same absorbed expres- 
sion, the same intent, intense look. 

““How’s the house?” I asked. ‘‘Are you 
enjoying living in it?” 

“Living in it? Why, I haven’t started to 
build it yet!’ he told me as we strolled 
through the collection of Sheraton furni- 
ture, which he now and then stopped to 
poke. 

“No,” he continued, ‘‘I haven’t found a 
site. Haven’t the money, anyhow. But 
I’m looking. I suppose I’ve looked at five 
hundred sites since I saw you, and have 
got forty earaches listening to real-estate 
agents. I’m inno great hurry. The perfect 
house on the perfect site—that’s my plan.” 

He said it as if he were annunciating a 
religious principle. 

“And the dolls?” I asked. 

He made a wry face. 

“Oh, I still sell the little beasts,’’ he 
replied. “I’m assistant sales manager now, 
you know.” 

“Good work!” 

“Beastly grind,’ he said. “I detest 
dolls. But they’re going to build me a 
house in the country.” 

‘*A doll house?” I suggested. 

He did not smile; his look said that his 
house was too sacred a matter for facetious- 
ness. 

“How are you, anyhow? Married, or 
anything like that?” I inquired. 

“The living room is going to be thirty- 
five by twenty,”’ he said. 

I stopped to admire a Fuller landscape. 

““Aren’t those shadows lovely?” I said. 

“My living room is going to be very 
bright” ’ said Hosmer Appleby. ‘‘Splotches 
of brilliant color everywhere. Old Span- 
ish.”” He said this in a confidential whisper, 
as if he were imparting a secret. “‘And, do 
you know,” he concluded, ‘I’ve earned 
almost enough to furnish the living room.” 

I congratulated him. He shook a rather 
woeful head. 

“Tt’s fearfully slow work,” he said. 
“Sometimes I think I’ll never make it. 
Sometimes I fear that the house is a mirage 
that can never be reached. But I conquer 
these fits of despair; I put on full steam 
and sell dolls like a fiend incarnate.” He 
made a face. “Little bores,’’ he added. 
We had reached the front door of the 
museum. 

“Well, good-by,’’ Appleby said. ‘Glad 
I saw you. Let’s have lunch sometime. 
Have to go back downtown and cable 
Peru. Just dropped in’ here to try that 
Napoleonic bed. Now I can cross canopied 
beds off my list.’’ He did so. 

Then I saw him make a hasty exit, and 
I saw his brown-suited back disappear in 
pursuit of a bus. 

We never did have that lunch; he dis- 
appeared from my life and it was some 
years before I saw him again. It was at 
an auction. I heard an excited tenor voice 
bidding on a dragon-sprinkled Chinese 
rug. 

Appleby shook hands with me vigorously, 
without taking his eyes off the auctioneer. 
He seemed in excellent health and spirits; 
he had color in his cheeks and a spark in 
his eyes. He bought the rug. 

“This makes the seventh rug I’ve bought,’ 
he whispered to me breathlessly. 

“How’s the house?” I asked. 

“Still in the blue-print stage,’’ he said, 
a little sadly. “But I’ve earned nearly 
enough to pay for the first floor. And I’ve 
got my eye on a wonderful site in Connec- 
ticut. You should see the hanging lamp I 
picked up at a sale last week! Very French 
and cubistic.”” His eyes glowed. 

“For your old Spanish room?”’ I asked 
with a smile. 


“Oh, now it’s going to be” 
French room,” he said. | 

“Still selling dolls, Appleby 5 

“Yes, worse luck. I mea 
thrill out of the work. But I’m 
sales manager the first of tha 4 
means more money, and eyer 
make brings me nearer my ho 
country, and freedom.” 

I left him bidding feverishly 
colored Cabistan. 


I had almost forgotten Home 
and his house. A good m 
passed since our last meeting 
years, I think; or maybe oil a 
one day last spring I receive 
viting me to the housewarmin; 


a very cordial little note, and it: 
“Hosmer Appleby.”’ Then I 
had attained his goal at last. 

I went out to Briar Farm to: 
warming. The site was, indee 
five acres or so of rolling land, w 
across Long Island Sound; and 
itself was a gem. Hosmer ‘Apple 
haired now, but as bright-ey 
ested as ever, greeted me } 
skipped from guest to guest ni 
hands, bowing acknowledgmen 
compliments they offered _ 
fection of his house. Now 
pointed out some perfectio tl 
have escaped our attention—t 
was from a Tet icrlecal 
near Seville; that fireplace 
design; the beams in that ceiling] 
covered in an old manor housein 
shire; he invented that especiall 
shower bath; and didn’t we t 
Matisse in his library rather goo 

He took me to the 1] ie 
showed me gleefully how the ps 
ment windows worked, and sai 
see that garden out there? It’s te 
garden. There I’m going tos 
of my days; at night I’ll read in) 
It’s been a long pull, I can tel 
here I am.’ 

““You’ve deserted the do s? 

He made the face of one ¥ 
taken unpleasant medicine. 

“Don’t remind me of them,’ 
“T hope I’ll never aes one 
brutes again. When I thin 
I spent worrying and sweating 0 
still they helped me attain 
I was president of the compa 
when [I resigned.” 

When I was leaving his hous 
me, “You must come up when 
are blooming. They ought to be 
I’ve been studying books on ros 
for the last ten years.” — ‘a 


. Farm, near Noroton, cana 


Briar Farm, and I stopped int 
and his house and the roses, 
in old clothes pottering about it 
den. It seemed tome as I watchec 
his walk sagged. He would pi 
bug from a leaf, look at it for a W 
ute or more, put it into a can 
pick off another rose: bug. He 
standing there and came slowly t¢ 
I thought he seemed pale. 
with me limply. 

“How well the roses are | 
I said. 

“Do you think so?” he 
enthusiasm. 

We went into his living room 
done it in old-Spanish style, aft 
admired a venerable refectory ta 
pleby shrugged his shoulders. — Tl 
long silences in the course of our. 
tion, during which Appleby woul 
head on chest, staring at a rug; | 
felt somehow that he did not see 

“What a stunning lamp!” a 

“Oh, it’ll do,’’ said Appleb; 
seemed dull. 

“Don’t you feel well, 
asked. 

“Not particularly,” he said 
blunted voice. , 

A week later I heard through 
friend that Hosmer Appleby 
his bed, and that his doctors 
their heads and looking grave 
mind to go out to see him, 
called me suddenly to Englan 
trip. Iwas gone a month. I) 
New York on the newest an 
liners, the Steamship Gigantic. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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w York pier, and while waiting for 
toms inspectors to delve into our 
s] decided to take a last stroll about 
t ship. te 

| penetrated into its depths and had 
9 the place where one could peer 
nd see the mighty engines, great 
j and black giants crouching in 
ave. As I stood there I became 
hat a man, at no small peril to his 
was hanging out over the rail and 
g the engines with fascinated eyes. 
shaking his head and muttering to 
as if he were in the midst of calcu- 
rinner debate. He heard my step 
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and swung around. It was Appleby. He 
bounded toward me and shook hands with 
me with a hearty violence. His face was 
full of color, and I have never seen brighter 
eyes. 

“Well, well, well!’’ he cried. 
you?” 

“Fine, thanks. And you?” 

“Bully!” he said. “Bully!” 

“But what are you doing here, Appleby?”’ 

“T got a pass and came aboard just as 
soon as the boat docked,” he explained. 
His manner was alert, almost jaunty, one 
would say. ‘“‘ You see, I know the president 
of the line. I use his boats to export some 
of my dolls.” 


“How are 
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“Your dolls?’”’ I exclaimed. 
“Certainly. 
ness. And I’ll bet you a good cigar we'll 


sell half a million dollars’ worth of dolls | 


this year.” 


His voice was brisk, his air determined. 


“But your house in the country, Ap- 
pleby.”’ 

“Oh, I sold that. Tell me, how did these 
new oil-burning engines work on the trip 
coming over? You see, I’m going to build 
myself a yacht. I’m working like a beaver 
to earn the money. It’s going to be the 
finest yacht that was ever built—the new- 
est oil-burning engine, mahogany decks, 
cabins for twenty or more, elevators i 


AN AMERICAN AFFAIR AMID THE ALPS 


th the soldiers died in France; that 
t to see proofs of a genuine peace 
ind that we demand a sort of coro- 
xrtificate that the arch criminals, 
lism and Secret Diplomacy, are 
ead. 

ag as the Lausanne sort of confer- 
‘in operation, it is sheer waste of 
o talk about an existing and func- 
League of Nations. 

yowerful nation, such as America, 
the real League of Nations ideals, 
rageously maintaining them in the 
_contrary spirit on the part of other 
ywers, and free to express and exe- 
own convictions, is manifestly of 
rvice to humanity than an inter- 
_organization that has the outward 
‘the new purposes, but is denied the 
ver thereof. This was apparent at 
ie to anyone who was permitted to 
» statements made before the con- 
the American observers. 

2 is the real League of Nations 
id work!’’ I involuntarily said to 
s I laid down this sheaf of papers. 
deal with the unquestioned prin- 
right, and on a high level of altru- 
merica has here asked nothing for 
‘she merely has kept watch and 
‘er the common rights of all nations 
jiumanity. So it is fair to declare 
laid the endless bickering and re- 
jions, pulling and hauling, of the 
ye Conference, America really 
tiore for the real objectives of the 
\shan did the League itself. 


‘Theory and Practice 


i lly, as the crow flies, the League of 
1 Organization at Geneva was not 
2\seriously to function at Lausanne. 
tere was talk of turning over to it 
unsatisfactory odds and ends that 
¢ erence desired to put off from im- 
i) decision, such as the oversight of 
i/ populations. I found friends at 
@ce of Nations quite jubilant over 
nb that had been tossed Geneva- 
‘hey contended rather impatiently 
lsuld be an inadequate correspond- 
ss I devoted an afternoon to going 
th the particular League official 
rid, this question of minorities, and 
League could, would or should do 
¢he subject really were committed 
‘hat I had been working at Lau- 
\sh the authorities who were settling 
1 and when and where of an ex- 
€{ peoples that practically leaves no 
populations—a plan proposed by 

i lansen, of the League of Nations— 
hi | was en route to the actual scene 
Zration, to investigate at first-hand 
§,and-blood human beings involved, 
'0 signify nothing to these League 
I: The theory is the thing, as they 


ig only a few miles distant geo- 


atneident rather sums up my im- 
0)of the League outfit. They are too 
niwith machinery and method, and 
Gerent to the real job in its essen- 
goss, 

4 eneva jewelry store, hard by the 
levalace, is a clever Swiss toy that 
‘ to me as a simile of the League 
4ion. This is an elaborately chased 
mdeled silver casket, containing 
< that, on the hour, causes a door 
eiand a beautiful bird to appear, 
‘th flapping of wings and cocking 
si a sweet song; to which a 
[) 


*| boy, wondrously wrought in sil- 
Moving fingers, plays an answer- 
|0n a golden horn. As the bird 
| turn, a cat appears from beneath 


L 
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the rock and creeps slowly up on the bird— 
which escapes just in time. That clock was 
constructed for the London Exhibition of 
1851; and for seventy years the same cat 
has been chasing the same bird, which has 
been singing the same song, and always 
without success. The lovely cabinet is a 
most interesting toy and a real timepiece; 
that is all. And I fear that the League is in 
danger of being merely an ingenious and 
clever device; wherein the cat never catches 
the bird. For in this case it is not a pretty 
songster, but a dangerous bird of prey, 
variously called militarism and imperial- 
ism and oppression, that the League is pre- 
sumed to devour. 

I failed to strike a single spark of con- 
demnation of the conduct of the great 
powers since the Armistice as I traversed 
the halls of the home of the League. There 
may be a horror of war and of inhumanity 
too great for words. Certainly it was at no 
point expressed. 

The business of the Ruhr was in full 
process; but it was apparently none of the 
League’s business. Diplomacy was pursu- 
ing its old ways at Lausanne, but that 
concerned nobody. The Allies at Constan- 
tinople had wrecked the peace of the Hast, 
nullified the achievements of the war and 
caused the death of thousands and the 
homelessness of hundreds of thousands of 
innocent persons; but that apparently 
ereated no disturbance of the serene at- 
mosphere of the Palace of Nations, and 
caused no stern voice to be raised crying, 
“This is the business of the League!”’ 

So far as my personal hearing went, the 
European powers are all right: it is only 
America that is wrong. The really out- 
rageous conditions on earth are to be found 
in Haiti, San Domingo and in the Philip- 
pines. The gentleman in charge of man- 
dates could scarcely believe that it is possi- 
ble for anybody, League official, journalist 
or humanitarian investigator, to be per- 
mitted freely to go into Haiti and examine 
conditions there. His idea seemed to be 
that America stands guard with machine 
guns to keep prying eyes away from this 
Black Hole where she works her iniquities 
in the Caribbean! 


America the Scapegoat 


As is generally known, this sort of bait- 
ing of America is nowadays the favorite 
sport of Europe. Evidently it is popular at 
the League palace. The idea prevails that 
there is one arch sinner in international 
affairs and that is the United States. The 
indictments, which may be heard at diplo- 
matic dinner tables and in casual way- 
faring associations, are various and curious. 
They range all the way from America’s 
declination to cancel debts, her refusal to 
join the League and her failure to unite in 
an Anglo-French-American alliance, clear 
down to our maintenance of a stable dollar, 
our restriction of immigration, our unwill- 
ingness to make further loans, our dissem- 
ination of idealism that has bred discontent 
among subject peoples, and our failure 
to carry through at Paris those very same 
war aims! 

The entire lack of a sense of humor in 
some Europeans was illustrated the other 
day by an official who declared, in private 
conversation, that the present world mess 
is all due to Wilson’s failure to live up to his 
principles at Paris. If he had not suc- 
cumbed to compromising influences, and if 
he had insisted rigidly on at least twelve of 
his Fourteen Points—for, of course, the one 
about the freedom of the seas would never 
do, you know—he would have had the 
backing of the people of all Europe, and the 
politicians would have been obliged to go 


his way. In the light of common knowledge 
of the forces that had most to do with 
modifying the application of the American 
war aims at Paris, this is rather delicious. 

Censoriousness toward America, and si- 
lence toward the great powers’ policies that 
have well-nigh shipwrecked civilization 
since the war, seemed outstanding char- 
acteristics of the League attitude, as I 
found it in the too-brief visit I paid to the 
offices. 

There is an implied compliment in the 
contention that if America had gone into 
the League at the time of organization, or 
if she should enter it now, she would be able 
to alter the character of the conduct of the 
unregenerate powers and constrain them to 
operate according to League ideals. This 
argument sounds most plausible to those 
who know least about the ways of Euro- 
pean governments. If America could not 
get a square deal for the world at Paris, 
when the President was on hand in person, 
supported by a mandate from all the world 
to fight for the new League ideals, to which 
the powers were already formally pledged, 
how may she hope to carry out the war 
aims in the present Geneva organization 
through appointed delegates? 


Vital Matters Untouched 


On the other hand, it is perfectly clear 
that the League is doing a deal of real work. 
The opium commission and the commission 
upon public health had been sitting shortly 
before my arrival. Nothing can now pre- 
vent the League from becoming a clearing 
house for international information and 
service. What the International Red Cross 
has been in its own field, the League is be- 
coming in many fields. It is sowing the 
earth with facts that promote mutual inter- 
est and common service. In a hundred 
ways it is meeting a manifest need in the 
machinery of civilization. There is scarcely 
anything of secondary importance that it 
cannot do for the benefit of mankind. 

But the primary tasks of curbing mili- 
tarism, of safeguarding human rights every- 
where, of withstanding imperialism, of 
supplanting secret diplomacy and of ending 
war, the League is not yet able to perform. 
The simple reason for this is that the great 
powers do not take the League seriously 
into consideration in their major purposes, 
much less subject themselves to its re- 
straints. They do not allow the League to 
touch the really vital matters. One Amer- 
ican here at Lausanne, who is in a position 
to know, told me that on five separate occa- 
sions since the Conference opened, each 
time with a different national or interna- 
tional group, he proposed that certain 
definite points be arbitrated by the League; 
and he was almost laughed at for his guile- 
lessness. When an issue affecting the very 
existence of civilization arises, such as the 
Near Eastern question, the Ruhr business, 
the Russian muddle, the matter of arma- 
ments, and so on, the powers curtly bid the 
League to go back to Geneva and keep 
silent upon questions that are the business 
of real statesmen. And these real states- 
men, to repeat the one inclusive indictment 
of European diplomacy, show not a scin- 
tilla of the League of Nations spirit. 

Geneva and Lausanne are a world apart. 
Until they draw nearer, it probably will be 
better for America to keep on her own side 
of the Atlantic, flying loyally her own old 
flag of righteousness and altruism—the flag 
beneath which so many of her sons died in a 
Europe that will never be right until its 
politicians unite with its peoples in massing 
their standards with the blood-baptized 
banners that led to victory in the war for 
peace and a new world order. 


I’m back in the doll busi- | 
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Everywhere 
under pressure 


with this private 
pumping station 


No longer need the comforts 
and conveniences of running 
water under pressure be con- 
fined to the city home. With a 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water 
Plant, you can have plenty of 
water under pressure anywhere 
that electric current is available. 
Pumps water from cistern, shal- 
low well, stream, spring or lake. 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric 
light plant socket or home light- 
ing plant circuit. Noiseless; auto- 
matic. No switch to turn. Costs 
only a few pennies a week to run 
this plant. Large production and 
great manufacturing facilities of 
Fairbanks, Morse& Co. make the 
remarkably low prices possible. 

If you do not know our local 
dealer, write to us for his name 
and our literature. 

The enormous demand for these 
water plants makes this a most 


desirable line for live dealers. 
Write to us for complete details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
@ 
With 35- ptont | 
Gallon Gal. 5, Auto Hi 
vanized Tank _— 


and 60 cycle 
motor. Pump. 
Capacity 200 ; 

Gallons Per & 


ix sak esate seen 9 De nc 


With 70-Gallon Galvanized Tank 
- and 60cycle motor. Pump Capacity 


400 Gallons Per Hour, $210 


f. o. b. factory 
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Watch the Customers Gather Where the A 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Is Fresh and Inviting 


Merchants in Every Line Are Increasing Sales by 
Keeping the Store Atmosphere Clean and Refreshing 


A wholesome, healthful, inviting atmos- 
Phere will bring the customers 
to your store 


Have you noticed how the greater part of the 
patronage seems to flow naturally to certain 
stores—in each line of business? 


The goods offered for sale by two stores may be 
practically identical— with no variations in prices 
—yet one store quite frequently will receive the 
lion’s share of the patronage. 


Usually it is the store atmosphere that makes 
the difference. 


In one store the customer may be fairly stifled 
by oppressive atmosphere, odors and unwhole- 
some, unpleasant air conditions. The stagnant 
atmosphere in out-of-the-way corners may be 
particularly depressing. 


Customers Linger Where the Atmosphere 
Is Inviting; the Clerks Eager to Please 


People who are especially sensitive to odors and 
stagnant air (and nearly every store has a char- 
acteristic odor) are loath to make their purchases 
where they become depressed by an unclean, 
impure atmosphere. 


They pass by to the store where the air is clean 


AMERICAN, BUOW.E:R; GC.O.M-CP-AINGY >: »DiEEER@ LT 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


American Blower 


am VENTILATING FANS 


aace MARK 
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appetizing ”” : a © Employees are alert 
atmosphere is just as 1 pe x —mistahes are in- 
necessary in the res- & frequent —in the 
Lat office that is properly 
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P » + ey taurant as appetiz- 
y 1 +e ing food 
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and inviting—where good ventilation is evident 
as soon as you enter the front door. The cus- 
tomers not only feel better where the atmos- 
phere is refreshing and clear but the sales people 
who wait on them are naturally more alert and 
courteous. They have the energy and eagerness 
to please, the personal interest that builds trade. 


In such a business place the airy, buoyant atmos- 
phere puts customers in a pleasant ‘buying 
mood” and when this is combined with unusu- 
ally good attention from the sales force—higher 
volume naturally results. 


Expel ‘‘Close”’, Stuffy, Stagnant Air; 
Bring In The Out-door Atmosphere 


Today it is so easy and inexpensive for every 
merchant to have clean, wholesome atmosphere 
throughout the year that the ‘‘close,’’ stuffy store 
is coming to be regarded as old fashioned as the 
business place without a telephone or cash register. 


The stagnant air which smothers sales can be 
quickly expelled with an American Blower Venti- 
lating Fan. The fresh, outdoor air can be just 
as quickly brought into the store, assuring the 


ventilated 


March i 


Air that is stagnant and he 
odors has a depressing effect 0) 
—and sales are influenced a 


delightfully refreshing, healthful, wholesor: 


mosphere that increases patronage. . 


The American Blower Ventilating Fan n 
good ventilation without drafts a certainty. | 
it pays for itself time and again every ye: 
not only improving the store atmosphere b 
increasing the efficiency of employees. 


The American Blower Company builds Fan 
Units for the ventilation of every type of bus 
place—including stores, offices, factories, laun 
restaurants—as well as house kitchens. Thi 
for ventilating house kitchens is easily ins} 
by the man of the house in 20 minutes—wit; 
alterations, carpenter or electrical wor! 


Ask Your Dealer For Information | 
On All-year Ventilation —_ 


Let us send you the names of the elec! 
dealers in your city who sell American B 
products. Without obligation they will ¢) 
give you authoritative data on correct ventil! 
and show you how economically you can | 

an installation which will increase your : 
and profits. 


Banish the smoke and 

gases from your ga- 

rage with an Amer- 
ican Blower Fan 


a not the slightest consequence, 
she mass of sane American citizens 
‘upon as un-American. America 
,never cared what a man’s origin 
| his race, or his faith. And as for 

igrant’s children, they would be 
ans from the start, and their oppor- 
} would be unrestricted and limitless. 
eturned emigrants had, no doubt, 
n that there were no classes in the 
iStates. Well, there were, of a sort. 
2 heartening thing was that they 
nsed not on accidental things like 
id family, but on personal worth. 
ag were not rigid. Any man might 
hrough them. The leadership and 
nection of America consisted in the 
‘men who had risen from the hum- 
ginnings. The lower a man’s origin, 
fiier his path, the brighter shone his 
sment in American eyes. I had my- 
it no, the soft pedal on that. Vaslui 
kmow all about America, but my 
| history I was determined to keep 
Let the Couzas indulge 


¢ luxury. 

tabout August, nearly a year after 
jval in Europe, my affairs began to 
tightened out, and it looked as if I 
{oon manage to pull away. I was 
sglad now that my plans had mis- 
» the previous November. The de- 
adventure was still ahead of me. 
| the winter was no time to visit 
qa. 

e country the vineyards would be 
pi and deserted, the stubble fields 
id lifeless, the peasant hibernat- 
is drab homespun and his chilled 
gad hovels. There would be no 
4 movement on the roads; no cara- 
oxcarts laden with grain and fatted 
and wine, creaking their unhurried 
tmarket; no files of buxom peasant 
sith flowers in their hair and bright 
<ered smocks on their vigorous 
eabping gayly to town with baskets 
gr sacks of beans poised adroitly on 
1ads. The whole scene would be 
x, and gloomy. And Vaslui itself— 
i] ub in the market place; no warmth 
(in the busy streets; no music in the 
rk. Shivering, underclad, under- 
h ren hurrying to school in the biting 
i air; pinched, worried faces of men 
unen; windows shuttered and for- 
a poverty and discomfort of 


m small-town life in all its stark 
ny. 


A Message for Vaslui 


ys not like this I wanted to see the 
‘old place. In my memory it lived 
tf tender green, radiant in sunlight. 
elms meeting in arches above the 
as, the breeze casting restless shad- 
Olace over stone-paved courtyards 
liinutive cottages. Spacious squares 
‘/ng vistas in all directions, and 
9s. of spires in the distance. Young- 
nealy splashing in pools on the edge 
Here and there a weather-beaten 
yridge spanning the Vasluiets creek, 
n(nt house built no one knew when, 
nent set up to some forgotten hero. 
iis a labyrinth of carts and char-a- 
s, riot of color, seething with beasts 
t. A Roman idyl. Yes, there was 
/h like August for seeing Rumania 


sf was really on the Paris-Bukharest 
sI felt myself sobering up. I began 
gstock of my own desires. What 
itnat was driving me, a plain, hard- 
‘self-contained citizen, so irresist- 
that distant Balkan village, as if 
ré. romantic girl? For one thing, it 
1¢ on me that that plan of mine of 
ing Vaslui about America was just 

y ney. It was not at all what I was 
ter. I had not the slightest ambi- 
dlay the American prophet in my 
2/wn. Oh, bother, I did not crave 
ther Couza, not even a reformed 
peticent one! I had no wish what- 
‘ é made a fuss over by Vaslui. The 
ef the place would, after all these 
| ean nothing to me anyway. If my 
tnd mother had been spared it 
tlave been otherwise. As it was, 
juld hardly be a soul there whom I 
./One or two possibly; but they 
i. more to the scenery than to the 
on. And wouldn’t it shock Vaslui 
“lvho they were? Besides, they too 


i 
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had been dead, more than likely, goodness 
knows how many years! 

In the name of horse sense, what was 
taking me in such a thumping rush to Vas- 
lui? I am supposed to have an analytical 
mind, but I could not analyze my own mo- 
tives in a simple undertaking like this. 
Anyhow, one thing was plain: I was not 
going to Vaslui on any lecture tour. I 
loathed being receptioned and lionized even 
in the small towns of America. To go hunt- 
ing for it in my boyhood village—why, it 
would spoil everything that made the place 
dear to me! Besides, I was not exactly 
fitted out for a sensation. Such little prizes 
as I had won in that other world yonder 
were not spectacular enough. They did not 
lend themselves to public display. The 
chairman of the welcoming committee 
would have nothing to take hold of. How 
would he introduce me? I might whisper 
to him that I was once invited to lunch 
by an ex-President of the United States. 
But who would believe it? There was noth- 
ing about my exterior to back up such 
pretensions. 


Sojourning Incognito 


My clothes? The most modest Vaslui- 
ander going on a journey had on as good. 
I did not even wear a frock coat the way 
the royal Couza did. The letters of intro- 
duction I had were in a foreign tongue. 
Even my press clippings, some of which 
carried my photograph, would not be con- 
vineing. They might merely be reports of 
some scandal I had got into, perhaps even 
of some crime I had committed. Did you 
ever try to prove to a policeman that you 
are an honest man? There is nothing 
harder in the world than to pass yourself 
off for what you are. Why, that whole 
fairy-tale career of mine, the whole amaz- 
ing transformation America had put me 
through, would show up white against this 
native background! Even my schooling 
would mean nothing. Had I at least be- 
come a dentist or something! What good 
was an education anyway if it did not make 
a doctor of you, or the like? Even in the 
foreign colony back there in New York I 
remembered how the faces of my friends 
fell when, after my return from college, 
they learned that I had not become a 
doctor after all. 

No, I would slip into Vaslui and out 
again quietly, unnoticed. It ought not to 
be difficult. No one knew of my coming, 
and no one would recognize me after all 
these years. 

There were luckily no newspaper men 
in Vaslui to come prying into people’s af- 
fairs. At the hotel I could register as an 
Austrian salesman or a Russian refugee. 
And then I would take a week or two wan- 
dering around, treading again the precious 
stones of it, saturating myself with its 
atmosphere, living over my boyhood once 
more. To do it right, I knew I should 
have a couple of months; but it could not 
be this time. Perhaps I might come again 
later. But I would not open my mouth to 
a soul. 

Vaslui was not just a town where men 
and women lived and bargained, got mar- 
ried and bore children and died. It was 
pure scenery. It was a stage, where my 
childhood was, with some changes and 
omissions, to be reénacted; and the actors 
in the performance would not, unfortu- 
nately, be the same as twenty years ago. 
What good would it do for me to stand up 
in my stall and talk to them? It would 
only interfere with the play and the illu- 
sion. Those players of nearly a generation 
ago would be out of it. The majority of 
them had gone to America along with 
me. The few who were left would have out- 
grown their parts quite as much as myself. 
They, too, would be sitting in the audience 
now, and no juggling of my imagination 
could put them back where I had left them, 
and where I now wanted them again just 
to provide me with an emotional holiday. 
The old boys would be successful grain 
merchants or peasant innkeepers, or else 
bustling, middle-aged middlemen and 
matchmakers. 

The girls’ case would be worse yet. They 
would all be married, with clusters of chil- 
dren hanging at their skirts. Some might 
be rich, and then they would be repulsively 
fat and self-satisfied; while the poor would 
be repulsively scrawny and disillusioned; 
and both alike would be frumpy and ill 
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THE BIGGEST MEN 


will find this worthy of their atten- 
tion—men of executive ability, 
who are ready for a business of 


their own. 

While the average distributor finds 
one VITAL territorial sales unit 
highly profitable, this message is 
aimed at those men who have 
organizing ability and financial 
responsibility to handle 4,8 
or 12 VITAL sales units. 
We have the productand 
sales plan. We assist 
you and cooperate. 
Correspondence 
invited. Con- 
ferences ar- 
ranged. 


Is the Best ~~ 
That Money Can Buy 


NO ELECTRICITY! 


You expect one thing of any good vacuum 
cleaner—thorough and dustless cleaning. 
This you get in the VITAL—but that is not 
all. The automatic VITAL offers five extra 
benefits that set this modern cleaner apart 
in a class by itself. For the VITAL: 

1. -Creates its own powerful suction 
2—Costs nothing to operate 

3—Is much more convenient 


4—Can be used anywhere—instantly 
5—Is “Honor- Built””—to last a lifetime 


First cost is the last cost with the Vital 
and first cost is surprisingly low. 


Seven years’ refinement has given VITAL its 
present perfection. This “Honor-Built” quality, 
and the extra benefits of non-electric cleaning, 
have proved to thousands that VITAL is the 


best that money can buy. 


Special Dollar Certificate 
and Descriptive Booklet 


FREE eect 
COUPON BELOW 
Distributors—Our nation-wide organization 
offers you a valuable sales territory. Every home 
is a prospect. Write us. 
Salesmen 
Low price and ‘extra benefits” 
make VITAL best for both user 
and salesman. Ask us for details. 
Dealers 
Write for our valuable special fran- 
chise. It’s different and profitable. 
VITAL men 
wear this 
button 


Branches in all 
Principal cities 


Varan’ 
ctory | 


Organization | 
Hontr Built” 


THE VITAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


he 


*% Approved \ 
by Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute 
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THE VITAL MFG. 
[2-3] co, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


' Send me your booklet—‘‘What Makes It Run ?’’—and a spe- 
cial advertising certificate worth a dollar to me on the purchase 
price of a VITAL. All without obligation on my part. 


Name 


Address 
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Fern Dish 


Special 
od Flat Jug 


Beef Tea Bottle 


Jardiniere 


Face Cream 
Jar 


Made Better 
of 


Stoneware 


Specialty Manufacturers and Jobbers, 
Exporters, School Supply Dealers, 
Variety and Department Stores, 
Hardware Stores, Institutions, Pre- 
servers and Beverage Manufacturers, 
Florists, Hotels 


Mercury 
Jug 


will be interested in quotations on special- 
ties and containers made of stoneware. 


Western Stoneware Specialties are made 
up in many beautiful colors, with names 
or designs imprinted, glazed or unglazed, 
in large quantities and on short notice, in 
an exclusive plant specially designed for the 
purpose. We are equipped to handle ex- 
port business promptly. 


High quality clay from our own mine, com- 
bined withmodern manufacturing methods, 
r insure guaranteed results. Tell us the article 
ee you have in mind. We will submit an at- 
tractive proposition. 


Lemonade 
Set 


Whatever it is, you can do better with 
stoneware. 


Chicken 
Fount 
WESTERN STONEWARE COMPANY 
5 3 Factories 


Monmouth Illinois 


50-Gallon 
Jar, with 
Side Drain 


Casserole 


Rabbit Feeder 


Premiums and 
Advertising 
Specialties 


Complete 


Stoneware adapts itself 
Water Filter P 


particularly tothe manu- 
facture of the dishes, 
utensils and novelties 
usually given as premi- 
ums or advertisements, 


50-Gallon casseroles, mixing bowls, 
soar rolling pins, urns, vases, 


paper weights, ash trays 
and similar articles. 
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groomed, their whilom spring and fresh- 
ness gone to make room for hardened faces 
and grating voices. Precious little romance 
there. Better not go poking your foolish 
head in there, if you prized your memories. 

The thought of my Vaslui changed, came 
near chilling my enthusiasm. When the 
train was getting into Budapest I was sud- 
denly seized with a queer kind of terror, 
and all the time that it stayed there I kept 
debating with myself whether I ought not 
to beat a retreat while there was yet time. 
But I held onto myself. How would I ex- 
plain my weakening to Jeanne’s mocking 
inquiries? 

And then before I knew it I found myself 
at home. It was odd. We had not gone 
more than an hour or two out of the Hun- 
garian capital. There had been no frontier 
police, no passport and luggage examina- 
tion. By the map we were still on Magyar 
soil. According to the time-table Bukha- 
rest was a good twenty-four hours off. 
However it might be, as I stood there with 
my heart thumping and my face pressed 
against the window, the world I had so 
long dreamed about was whisking past me. 
There it all was—the little low white- 
washed, thatch-roofed houses, with their 
tiny checkerboard windows painted red, 
and the green border—known as a belt—at 
the base; the well-remembered outdoor 
masonry ovens; the wells with their curi- 
ous derricklike levers suspended from a 
forked tree, at one end a weight and at the 
other the chain and the hook for the pail; 
the peasants at work in the fields, bare- 
footed or in raw pigskin moccasins, and 
their embroidered smocks belted over the 
white homespun breeches—it was the land 
of my fathers, the scene of my childhood; 
it was home. It did not matter a straw 
what the political map makers said about 
it, what dialect the railroad inspector 
swore in, what flag waved over the way 
stations, this was the culture I had been 
reared in and yearned for. 

The sight of these loved landmarks re- 
assured me and made me feel ashamed of 
my recent cowardice. To have run away 
from the threshold of paradise, how mad I 
must have been! Now, all at once, too, 
my doubts vanished about what magnet it 
was that drew me to Vaslui. Why, it was 
just this sky and this earth, these toy 
houses, these people and things pictured in 
my boyish memory! Small wonder I had 
failed to guess it before. It was no matter 
for analysis. To see was to know. I might 
as well have tried to chart a child’s love for 
his mother. 


The Craving of Twenty Years 


And then another craving seized me, a 
real hunger this time. It had been gnaw- 
ing me all these twenty years, until I had 
nearly thought it appeased by starvation. 
I was traveling five thousand miles to get a 
real meal, a meal of the kind that I had 
been brought up on and which was not to 
be had beyond the confines of my native 
place. And lest you should think me a 
worldling and a glutton, let me tell you: I 
know of nothing more undilutedly spiritual 
than to sit down at table in the village 
where you were born and taste again the 
morsels mother cooked for you when you 
werea boy. It is not carnal food at all, any 
more than the bread and wine of the sacra- 
ment are food. It is pure piety. 

Toward the end of the third day I ar- 
rived in Bukharest. It was a lucky thing 
that I had not visioned the capital as the 
land of my heart’s desire, or I might have 
come down with a hard bump. The fact is 
I had no sentiment whatever about it. It 
stirred no memories. I had never seen it 
in the old days. It meant little more to me 
than many another European city I had 
passed through. It was only the last halt 
before my destination. Yet even so, it was 
a little disappointing. This shabby, sprawl- 
ing, overgrown country town with a royal 
palace in the middle of it—was this the 
gilded Camelot of my boyish fancy, the 
splendid imperial city I had never man- 
aged to get to? One drive through it, on 
the very afternoon of my arrival, behind a 
pair of prancing Caucasian steeds and a 
gorgeous velvet-gowned Russian eunuch, 
was all I wanted of it. My Baedeker, so 
voluble about every stone on the Loire, was 
strangely reticent about its beauties. I had 
vaguely imagined a volume devoted to it, 
like London, Paris and Berlin—Bukharest 
and its environs, with eleven maps, thirty- 
eight plans and three panoramas—as well 
as numerous little stars to single out the 
sights that must not be missed. Instead, 


> 
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that gentleman had flung it a pal 
pages in the guide to Turkey! 
But I must admit, though it hu; 
that even they were superfluous 
other city, if you wish to do the 
limited time, you must hire a 
addition to buying one, and wal 
blocks, and climb thousands of 
listen to a batch of lectures on 
wars and architects and crimina 
rest is the only city I have visi 
be seen comfortably. All you nm 
to sit down in front of a café on 
Victoriei—Capsa’s for choice 
you enjoy your Turkish coffee or 4 
sights of the capital will come to 
viewed at your ease. : 
Bukharest is not so much a 
promenade. The fixtures in it 
worth looking at, and I rather t 
not meant to be. If you are in 
mere buildings and monume 
sort of thing, you can go to Ro 
flavor of Bukharest is individual, 
zation is dynamic. Bukharest is 
ter of noble ruins like Athens 
proud giants towering into th 
New York. It is a procession, 
carnival. Its history is not a m 
an inspiration. Its art is not 
cosmetic. That is where it surp 
and leads the world. Paris, t 
perfume shops and scented ladi 
Rumanian capital every other 
bazaar of beauty requisites, 
army officer—monocled, powder 
iferous, lip-sticked and corseted 
a sight as no amount of Bae 
could hope to do justice to. F 
there are barefooted peasants 
costume peddling fruits and nui 
the little tables, and the endle 
ness of slums off both sides of t 
Victoriei. 


Hardships of Travel : 


I made up my mind before a 

I would leave that same night 
But when I did that my pict 
Rumanian was still that haloed 
brought with me from America. 
taken the realities into accoun’ 
train from Paris my fellow tra 
warned me on no account to 
Rumania on day coaches. The 
so crowded that unless one started : 
terminus and waited for hours cy 
was impossible to get seats. It v 
uncommon for passengers to sta 
through a whole night’s journey. T! 
ridors, the steps, the couplings an¢ 
tops of the cars were literally er: 
passengers. In summer the he 
bad air were intolerable. It 
means unusual for a woman or 
of asphyxiation, particularly in t 
class carriages, and the amoun 
you were willing to pay was no ¢ 
that you could get a second or 1 
seat. An English engineer, em 
the Rumanian oil wells, told me 
had gone a few months befo 
kharest to Jassy, and that when 
arrived two dead soldiers we 
from the roof of one of the cars 
been decapitated while passing un 
bridge. So I was advised to 
nothing but the international sl 
It seemed like a horribly spl 
of going to Vaslui, the emigra 
walked to the first port to ta 
America, now returning in a sl 
giddy boyar. Supposing som 
nized me as I got out! It would 
and I would attract a lot of u 
notoriety. Then again, was th 
sleeper to Vaslui? I tried to 
thing. It was about as easy as 
the Woolworth Building there. 
body assured me that the Bukh 
express, which stopped in V. 
morning and evening, carried 
car. It must have been doing 
while I was a schoolboy in Vas 
had never even heard that suet 
existed. I did not see the inside 
man until after I had been in 4 
ten years. 
Sure enough, just a step from 
Palace Square, there they were, ! 
of the International Sleeping Ca 
of Brussels, and I went in and 
for a ticket to Vaslui, and the 
was a Rumanian, not a Belgia 
the least bit startled by the de 
looked as if he had been selling t 
day of his life. But selling one 
another story. He informed m 
(Continued on Page 1: 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
his head that the entire car was sold 
‘that night; also for the next night, 
the one after that. Would I step in 
w morning? There might be can- 
ins. Still, there was quite a waiting 
did step in the next morning, and 
ther morning for a week running. 
. It looked to me as if there must 
gger in the woodpile somewhere. 
d not locate him. Was every- 
in Bukharest going to Jassy by 
? No; but the ministries had a per- 
1, reservation on half the car. The 
nent was doing most of the traveling. 
3mall wonder official business moved 
ly in this beloved land of my birth. 
ate was eternally on the go. But 
‘bout the other half car? Couldn’t 
/ something for me for next week? 
very sorry; he had nothing in pros- 
‘hen I lost my temper. 
‘ik here,” I said, “how about re- 
'me a berth for All Saints’ Day, or 
‘ter, or for the year 1931?” 
hook his head stolidly and very, 
His orders were to make 


‘in my - Sana a word—‘“‘ Bak- 
” Why, of course, Baedeker knew. 
js once upon a time politically and 


yiost shouted it in the clerk’s face. 
{ said was, “Oh, hang your orders! I 
he rules.’ And I laid a hundred- 
‘on the counter. ‘‘ Now, just a min- 
!ssaid to me. Then over his shoulder 
«oung woman in the inner office, in 
ch of the land, ‘““The American has 
yi at last.”’ I had been cautious 
¢ not to betray my knowledge of 
jian. “The Department of Fine 
*\e announced, “has just canceled two 
¢ You can go tonight if you wish.” 

t> I waited I took time to see a little 
* Bukharest. On nearer acquaint- 
jis strange capital proved not to be 
) foreign as it had at first appeared. 
son why it had seemed so was that 
cancing memory had lovingly treas- 
|) a few golden grains and let the 
jow away. Also, absence and home- 
« had watered and tended the little 
; itil they grew to the size of pump- 
‘d covered the ground. But now 
syegan to happen, and I must ac- 
ilge that they were not unfamiliar. 
ts) was my own, my native land, all 
‘I found those pumpkins shrinking 
ito tiny grains, almost microscopic. 


id Vaslui to see. These sordid reali- 
he effete capital must not interfere 
iy dreams. Angels of mercy, if Vas- 
ld turn out but another Bukharest! 
ijould not, it should not be. 


Itht-Fingered Compatriots 


lie very first day my camera dis- 
ad from the hotel room. I had 
t all the way from New York to 
‘tures of certain cherished spots in 
and of my parents’ graves. The 
Wg day I missed a new pair of shoes. 
mlained to the manager. 
lite and frightfully sorry. But, he 
de, how could I expect him to make 
en he did not even know that I had 
al brought those articles with me? 
tl gentleman must not be offended. 
hse intended. But anyone might 
is.ken. Besides, after traveling in so 
Ountries I ought to have. learned 
perty must not be left lying around 
t poor domestics, but kept under 
al key. 
had not learned it. I remembered 
| Buffalo once I missed a suit of 
¢n a hotel. The management asked 
tions beyond inquiring about the 
©! the goods, offered to compensate 
inde; and ordered an investigation, 
ie which revealed that the suit 


At the 


: a on tables in the library over- 

to find them at the clerk’s desk 
© morning. -I really ought to charge 
tamera and those shoes to America. 
$1e who had got me into these care- 
;on a side street I witnessed a 
a(ristic incident. A dried-up little 
‘h a beard was trying to back his 
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cart up against the curb. His horse took 
fright at something and drove the rear 
wheels up on the sidewalk. I cannot say 
whether any damage was done to the pave- 
ment. A policeman on the square not far 
off, seeing what had happened, came rush- 
ing along, a fierce light in his eye. The poor 
little teamster was in for it clearly. He 


- would get a summons and be fined his 


whole day’s earnings. What happened was 
nothing of the kind. The officer, without a 
word, pounced on him and proceeded to 
cudgel him, first with his hands, then with 
his fists and finally with his bayonet. By 
way of a finish, he drew himself up, caught 
his breath and used language. A little 
crowd gathered, but no one interfered or 
said a word. I don’t think they quite ap- 
proved. But they were too well trained, 
these citizens. It just did not occur to 
them that it was any of their business. I 
do not for a moment mean to suggest that 
our American guardians of the peace are 
without exception paragons of justice and 
mercy. Nevertheless, I have no difficulty 
imagining what the rewards of this kind 
of performance, say, out in Nebraska, 
would have been. 


Homesick Provinces 


For the week-end a former minister of 
state with whom I had got acquainted 
invited me to go up to his villa at Sinaia. 
Sinaia is the king’s summer residence, up 
in the Carpathians. I learned on this trip 
that I was not the only Rumanian who had 
got sobered up a little by coming home. 
There were millions of them, the popula- 
tions of entire provinces, who had gone 
through the same experience without even 
having America in the backs of their heads 
for comparison. In my boyhood, I recall, 
we were taught a patriotic ditty about the 
sweet land of Bukowina, which the tyrant 
Hapsburgs held in bondage, preventing its 
Rumanian folk from uniting with their 
brethren of the kingdom. I think that tune 
was sung in Bukowina, too, and I know 
that the Hapsburgs had a wild time of it 
keeping their subjects in bondage. Now 
that sweet land was united to the kingdom 
of Rumania, along with several other sweet 
lands—Transylvania, the Banat and Bes- 
sarabia. They did not seem to beso happy as 
that ditty led them to think they would be. 

Recently the entire delegation from 
those homesick provinces to the Rumanian 
Parliament refused to take their seats in 
Bukharest; and they were not minority 
Hungarian members, either; they were 
Rumanians. Just what happened I do not 
care to go into here. But I could guess at 
one reason that has a connection with my 
story. On that Sunday my host and I 
drove over the old frontier into the city of 
Brashov, and I got a ray of light. Brashov 
used to be called Hermannstadt, ‘and until 
1918 it was held under the bondage of the 
Hapsburgs. To go from Bukharest.to Bras- 
hov was like going from Chinatown into 
Gramercy Park. You felt about seven 
centuries rolling off your back. You sud- 
denly emerged from darkest Turkey into 
the civilization of modern Christendom. 

My host also enlightened me, without, 
I think, meaning to. He related how when 
he entered the cabinet his landlord came to 
him and suggested that he buy the house 
he was living in. The new minister replied 
that he hadn’t the money. 

“Oh, but you are in the government 
now,” said the landlord; ‘‘you’ll be very 
wealthy in no time.” 

“The idea,’’ commented my friend, 
“seemed to be that that was what men 
sought high office for. Observation and 
experience rather confirm it, I am sorry to 
say. I could not convince my landlord 
that my service to the nation reduced rather 
than increased my financial resources.” 

But if my friend made no fortune out of 
his ministerial office, and I have no cause to 
doubt his word, he is a very rare exception. 
His landlord’s insinuations were charac- 
teristic, and they rested on the facts. It ill 
becomes Americans, I know, to cast stones 
at graft. But though in the United States 
the small politician in the municipalities 
frequently grows fat off the public treasury, 
we have yet to hear of scandals in the 
White House or in the cabinet. In Ru- 
mania bribery and corruption begin with 
the patrolman on the street corner and 
go right on up into the national palace. I 
am not making sweeping charges. I am 
simply stating what everyone in my native 
country accepts as a commonplace. 

During my long attendance on the sleep- 
ing car man I knocked about the streets, 
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wondering what escape there might be from 
this dreary town. Sipping coffee and pelin 
and watching the painted ladies and the 
musical-comedy officers in procession 
ceased to be amusing after a while. Then 
I remembered that I had a relative in the 
place. He was a Vasluiander, too, though 
I had never laid eyes on him. In fact, in 
my boyhood he was the glory of the family. 
As the son of mercantile parents, who had 
contrived to become a doctor, he was held 
up by all the fathers of my clan as a noble 
example to us youngsters. I am sure it 
was his achievement that inspired my 
father with the dream that I, too, would 
some day rise to that dizzy height. It 
would be rather interesting, I thought, to 
meet this glittering ideal of my youth after 
all this time. 

Finding him was not easy. Doctors in 
Bukharest, it developed, did not invariably 
permit themselves the luxury of a tele- 
phone. I should like to know how they are 
reached in an emergency. But after hunt- 
ing for a city directory—and learning that 
there was no such thing—and searching for 
the medical association—which likewise 
had no phone—and communicating with 
the public-health office—where I was told 
gruffily that addresses were not divulged 
there—I did in the end locate my cousin 
through the American Red Cross. There- 
upon I sent word to him, minutely describ- 
ing my ancestry and my relation to 
him, and promptly got an answer with an 
invitation to dinner. 

This last was very exciting, and ought, 
I felt, to repay me for all my trouble. I 
began picturing the feast, with my mouth 
watering—the fragrant pot-au-feu, the 
sweet-sour tomato stew, the vine-leaf cro- 
quettes, the crisp cheese strudel, all the 
dainties of my Old World past. I was also 
a bit flustered at the prospect of so sud- 


denly bursting into exclusive Rumanian | 


society. I was, after all, a plain American 
with a homespun Middle Western educa- 
tion, wholly unversed in the higher eti- 
quette. Would I do? At least, I must get 
into my smoking, as the Europeans call a 
Tuxedo. 


Stay-at-Home Relatives 


My fiacre halted before a low one-story, 
rather unimposing brick dwelling in an 
alleylike yard, on the gate a shingle with 
the doctor’s name and something about 
diseases of the skin and blood. I was wel- 


comed by a graying, disillusioned, rather | 


pathetic-looking provincial physician. He 
was in business dress. I was introduced to 
his two daughters, his two sons, a number 
of further cousins of both sexes I had never 
heard of. Not a trace of low gowns or 
evening black anywhere. The doctor, it 
seemed, was a widower. As the meal 
progressed I answered some perfunctory 
inquiries about my doings in the other 
world, and got some information about my 
host and my new-found family. This was 
Ella—little three-year golden-locked Ella 
when I quit home, now the mother of a 
young person of exactly that age. And 
here was Stella, who was, I thought, Betty. 
No; Betty, that lovely creature who gave 
me so many restless moments twenty years 
ago, was dead, and Stella was her daughter. 
Of the doctor’s sons, one was a physician 
rapidly taking over his father’s practice. 
The younger boy had studied engineering 
in Berlin, was recognized all round as an 
exceptionally able and well-trained young 
fellow; but after several years’ experience 
he was still a mere draftsman in the govern- 
ment’s bridge bureau. He was not getting 
on at all. His family, you see, were not an 
engineering family. They were doctors. 
So he was an outsider. In time he would 
probably arrive—in time to retire. His 
sons, if he should have any, and if they also 
became engineers, might have it easier, 
just as his brother who had had the pru- 
dence to follow in the parental footsteps 
found it comparatively smooth sailing. 
The usual European state of affairs, made 
familiar to me already in Paris. And as I 


listened to their account of themselves, the 
question kept going through my head: 
Where would I have landed in my profes- 
sion under such a system—lI, the son of a 
poor tradesman in a distant village? Would 
I ever in a thousand years have got to col- 
lege even? 

The girls were agreeable, gracious, cul- 
tivated young ladies, far from lacking in 
good looks, well read, at home in three or 
four languages, musical, possessed of all 
the virtues and accomplishments of the | 
young women of their class and country. | 


Do you buy 
a raincoat 
this way? 


Do you judge it in the 
store by appearance, tex- 
ture, feel—then let the first 
drenching rain test out its 
waterproof qualities? 


Thousands of people 
have learned to avoid this 
expensive method. They 
have found that the name 
Raynster on a raincoat 
is a guarantee of J/asting 
waterproof protection. 


Raynsters are made by 
the largest rubber organ- 
ization in the world. Every 
inch of these raincoats is 
backed by layer on layer 
of fine, tough rubber, as 
light as silk. Every seam 
is re-inforced. 


Raynsters are a complete line 
of raincoats—from rugged rubber 
surface coats to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber 
hidden inside. Our little book- 
let entitled ‘‘A Scotchman Started 
It’’ will help you distinguish rain- 
coat quality. Mailed free to you. 
Address Dept. X. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York City 


Raynsters 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


A complete line of raincoats—a type for every need 
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Will now use Caterpillar 
tires exclusively 


After using one set of *Caterpillar tires for two years, the New 
York Storage Co. of St. Louis, Mo., writes as follows: 


““We are pleased to advise in giving you our order today for four 
Caterpillar tires for another one of our trucks, that we intend to 
standardize on Caterpillars. 


“We have operated one of our three-ton Packards on Caterpillars 
for two years, using the truck daily and having it overloaded many 
times. 


“The tires today show practically no wear and there is not a cut 
or tear in them. We have found also that there is so little jarring 
to the load that the damage due to friction and rubbing is prac- 
tically eliminated.” 


*Caterpillars give such an unusual combination of traction, 
cushioning and mileage that once a truck owner tries them he almost 
invariably continues to use them. 


Hundreds of truck fleets are now equipped exclusively with Cater- 
pillars where the owner began by trying a single set. 


*U. S. Government tests show that 
cushion tires are 50% easier on roads 
than are solid tires. Caterpillars are 
an advanced type of cushion tire. 


Caterpillars are made in 
sizes suitable for trucks 
of every type and weight 


There is no Caterpillar Tire 
but the one that Kelly makes 


BLLY 
MATS 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
TIRE COMPANY 


250 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK REO. 
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They were sought after socially. They had 
many friends. But, as I learned later, it was 
concern over their future that accounted 
for their father’s gray hair and disillusioned 
look. Imagine it! In the Western Hemis- 
phere girls like them would have frolicked 
through college, played at business or some 
profession for a couple of years, had an 
active, sunny girlhood of it all, and been 
grabbed up in matrimony long before any- 
one had ever had time to start worrying 
about them. Eastern Europe was another 
world. 

The dortor was not, by the looks of it, 
well-to-do. He had had his struggles, had 
married into an eminent but not wealthy 
family, had been forced by the standards of 
his professional and social milieu to live up 
to the limit of his income, and had therefore 
not managed to save up the indispen- 
sable fortune for his daughters’ dowries. 
In consequence these lovely, attractive 
girls were in danger of not marrying, or at 
least not marrying desirably. There could 
be no more dreadful calamity in this East 
European world. An unmarried girl here 
was destined to become a dependent. 
Their social traditions frowned on work; 
they were trained for no profession. They 
were just decorative Victorian young 
ladies. It was not that the Bukharest 
young men were mercenary or incapable of 
love. But their brides’ dowry was their 
launching into a career, their start in life. 
Personal preference was all very well, but 
as the French put it, you cannot make 
your way in this world on love and clear 
water. 

I was received cordially enough, but 
without that curiosity and stir and wonder 
that I had expected and dreaded. I was 
obviously not a performing bear to them; 
they had seen Americans before. Perhaps 
it would have been agreeable to be asked a 
little more about that other world, to have 
been conscious of some appreciation of the 
miracle America had wrought in me. But 
then, none of these people had ever seen 
me before my emigration and therefore 
they could not gauge the vast distances I 
had traveled. Thank heaven for it! The 
doctor, in fact, did say something about 
another American—a brother-in-law he 
had in New York, who had paid him a visit 
just before the war. I must know him. 
Schmidt was his name. Had a large pros- 
perous café over there. 


Standardized Cookery 


What was disappointing was that dinner. 
In view of my anticipations, it was nothing 
short of a tragedy. It was a first-rate meal, 
you understand—the usual French cook- 
ery, the usual courses, the usual barefooted 
peasant girl serving it. But I could have 
got the like of that in any good hotel in 
town—for that matter, in any good hotel 
between Bukharest and San Francisco. 
Come to think of it, I could have come a 
lot nearer getting what I hungered for in 
any one of a dozen Rumanian restaurants 
on the East Side of New York. Still I was 
glad I had come. I had had a pleasant 
social evening, and that was better than 
seeing the barren, crushing ugliness of the 
town. 

I was for a space forgetting I was in 
Bukharest. I was, back in civilization. 
But before the party was quite over I was 
brought up with a start and forcibly re- 
minded that I was not in Christendom, 
after all, but in the medieval Balkans. 
When the coffee was served in the drawing- 
room the married ladies reverted to their 
customary topics of conversation—duds, 
personalities, cosmetics and servants, each 
in her turn recounting with much gusto and 
righteousness just how often and how vig- 
orously she flogged her domestics. In New 
York servants are coddled and bribed to 
make them work, in Paris they are threat- 
ened with discharge, and in Bukharest they 
are whipped! 

The next evening I really, truly started 
on my glorious adventure. Sharing my 
sleeper compartment with me was a gen- 
tleman whose pleasant duty it became to 
bring me a stretch nearer in the process of 
filling in the gap between my idealized mem- 
ories of home and the ungilded reality. He 
was a lawyer of Jassy, on his way home. 
Just what impressed him with my impor- 
tance I could not at first guess. Maybe, I 
thought, he had seen the porter lug in my 
bag with its many-colored labels from 
hotels in American cities and European 
capitals. But he kept up an uninterrupted 
evolution of bowing and scraping and 
mumbling polite nothings and stepping out 
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of my way with clicking heels ever 
passed him. 

In the morning I arose early a 
in the corridor, watching for old land: 
The train was now traversing 
ground. Presently my roommat 
me. We began to talk. My 
speech being a little halting, I pa 
compliment of addressing him i 
But his French proved lamer t 
Rumanian. So to spare him e 
ment I switched to my native to 
observed pleasantly that for a fo 
spoke Rumanian remarkably we 

“But I am not a foreigner,” I 
him eagerly. “I am a naturali 
ican. Iwas born in the town we j 
in Berlad.” 

As soon as he heard that his pol; 
tesy dropped from him like a mi 
commenced treating me familiar] 
contemptuously. Why,. hang it, 
merely one of ours! I recognized t 
kan trait quickly, and saw that I h 
led by sentiment into a false s' 
was too late to retreat. It was r 
on me. In America, where they 
other extreme, I had sometimes | 
expedient to keep my origin to m 
have to do it in my native count 
again seemed a little too much. 1] 
less, I took my little lesson to h 
decision to go to Vaslui incognit 
good one on more than one coun 


“Vaslui! Vaslui at La 


Soon the conductor announced th 
next station would be Vaslui 
that, calmly. Good heavens, 
people in the world to whom th 
spot was no more than a stop on 
Wearrivedinaheavy mist. Asm 
went clattering up that long ros 
around in search of familiar obje 
spite of all my efforts to kee 
possession, I kept repeating in 
“Vaslui! Vaslui at last!’’ Bety 
I acknowledged that I ought to b 
for a sentimental idiot, and the 
mumbling some more. Arriv 
Hotel Central, I flung my ba 
room, careless of pickers and 
grabbed my new camera and salli 
knew my way about—I was s 
folded. Straight on ahead just 
the hack stand; to the right, 
street, the soda-water plant and 
houses, one of which had been 
home in Vaslui after we mi 
Berlad thirty years ago. And going 
arrived at the little circular park ¥ 
military band played evenings, an 
edges of which, with their ba 
the ornamental iron grille sat t 
women on market days, with t 
and their picturesque handiw 
rounding the park in a wide cir 
well-remembered Ring, Vasl 
Vendéme, with its fine shops and 
residences. Finally, on beyond 
stand stretched the wide Jassy 
was the real Vaslui for me. 

For the moment, however, noth 
thick fog, with faint rays of ligh 
break through. I glanced up 
glories, electric street lights! / 
beplastered gate next door, a ci 
cinemas—in Vaslui! That was worth 
inspection. Yes, our Charlie, 0 
the whole galaxy. But the ho 
was no less a place than the a 
Central, that resort of elegance 
siveness. The last time I was h 
not walk near it, always took th 
of the street for fear some fashio 
or some officer sipping beer at th 
the sidewalk might look at me. 
brought it down in the world 
unspeakably shabby, evil-smel 
it? Maybe all of Vaslui had sunk! 
Without knowing what I was d 
gan to walk hurriedly. I m 
quickly. 

Oh, merciful heavens, it we 
thousand times worse than I 
That circular park—unbelievab 
square; the ornamental iron gril 
wood. You could not really, ho 
it a park at all. It was a mer 
with a band stand in the center. _ 
hoped now the mist would not li 
fool I had been not to turn bael 
pest! If it were at least possible 
had changed, run down! But th 
ing to support such a theory. Tf 
not come this far; there had been 
tion. Besides, nothing of that 
make a circular park turn square. 

(Continued on Page 136 
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power equipped machinery 
— write us 
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Novo 2-cylinder Engine 
7-9 H.P. 


Novo Combination 
Hoist and Air Compressor 
Novo Built 


Novo 4-cylinder Engine 
10-20 H. P. 
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25-40 H. P. 


“When you need power 


Here’s why — 


For many years Novo Engines have 
enjoyed a good reputation. They 
earned it. Earned it by always doing 
a little more and doing it a little 
better than was expected. They are 
built that way; to do their work well 
and keep on doing it. 


Novo Engines are strictly industrial 
power plants. They are designed for 
that particular purpose. They range 
in size from a single-cylinder engine 
of 1% horse-power to a four-cylinder engine of 
40 horse-power. 


To further the usefulness of Novo power, we de- 
sign and build various Novo Outfits. The same 


Novo Single- 
cylinder Engine 
14-10 H. P. 


OVO FNGINE 


—get a Novo 


workmanship, the same material and the same 
‘“know how’ that have made Novo Engines what 
they are, go into these outfits. They are Novo 
built. Some are pictured on this page. 


There is a Novo Engine or Outfit to meet your 
power requirements. Tell us how you use power 
and we will suggest the proper equipment to give 
you the service you expect of Novo. 


Novo distributors are selected. We choose them 
because of their standing in their communities; 
because they are qualified to give advice; because 
they furnish prompt and satisfactory service, 
parts, attachmentsand fittings. Thesedistributors 
cover the country. We will refer you to the one 
nearest you when you write. 


Co. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres.& Gen.M¢r. 
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THE NEW LYON VANGUARD WAS MADE 
FOR YOUR CAR! Broad-faced—moderate in price— 
beautiful in appearance—combining graceful, distinctive 
lines with the highest type of bumper protection you 
can buy. 


In addition to its beauty and flawless finish, the Van- 
guard has those remarkable protective qualities that have 
made Lyon Spring Bumpers the choice of over a million 
motorists. 


Yet its cost is only $16.50! 


Like all Lyon Spring Bumpers, the Vanguard is made 
of the finest oil-tempered spring steel, with the famous 
Lyon-patented two-piece construction and open looped- 
ends. It yields to the blow like a spring instead of passing 
it along to the car. 


Insurance companies find it worth while to pay for 
Lyon Spring Bumpers by allowing reduced rates on Lyon- 
protected cars. How much more worth while it should 
be to you—in assurance of safety for yourself, your family 
and your car! 


Tell your dealer to show you the Lyon Vanguard. 
Simple in design, exceedingly strong and perfectly balanced. 
Quickly and easily attached to any car, without drilling or 
altering the frame. No brackets required. 


Other Lyon Bumpers are: Straight Bar, $12.50 to 
$16.50; Convex, $17.00 to $22.00; Dreadnaught, $22.00 to 
$25.00; Guardian, $22.00 to $25.00; Ford Bumpers, $10.00 
to $15.00. 


The Lyon trade-mark is on every genuine 
Lyon Spring Bumper. Accept no substitute. 


METAL STAMPING CO., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Canadian Licensee, B. J. COGHLIN CO., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Day 

Just room enough for 

one more car against 

the curb. Driver 
starts. backing in. 
Smash! Bang! What 
would have been the am 
damage without 
Lyon Bumper pro- 
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(Continued from Page 134) 
had not changed. There was no use telling 
myself stories about it. It had always been 
like that. Only I had gone and dreamed a 
place and dubbed it Vaslui. 

To think that I had compared Blois with 
this—that gem of the French Renaissance 
and this rubbish heap. What, by the way, 
was Vaslui doing when Blois was making 
itself beautiful four hundred years ago? I 
looked around at the stores and the resi- 
dences over them. Ramshackle hovels 
built of mud. A civilization of mud. No- 
where a house that looked as though it had 


| stocd for fifty years, or would go on stand- 


ing that long in the future. Why was such 
a town ever built, and when, and by whom? 
American towns are not always beautiful 
by any means, but they have a kind of ma- 
chine-made neatness about them and an 
air of hospitality. French and Italian 
towns are not always comfortable or clean; 
but they have color and beauty. This 
place lacked everything; had neither solid- 
ity nor dignity; neither beauty nor com- 
fort. I must have been a monstrously 
clever fellow to live down such a start. 

Oh, well, I must go through with it. I 
struck into the Jassy road, headed for my 
own section of town. Arching elms, weather- 
tinted walls, distant prospects—they sim- 
ply did not exist. And that thoroughfare 
used to seem so endless when mother sent 
me on errands. Now it was shrunk to a 
mere jump. I looked for houses, names, 
some familiar object. It was all alien, re- 
mote, repulsive. And I thought I would 
find my way around as if I had never beeu 
away! Where were all those fine man~- 
sions—in one of them lived the prosecuting 
attorney of the county—which, as a boy of 
poor parents, I used to look up to with such 
awe and envy? Nowhere anything but 
dilapidation and decay and stark ugliness. 
At a crossing I turned right, ran down a 
steep grade, to have a look at the river 
Now, the Vasluiets, anyway, I had not in- 
vented or magnified. We used to swim in 
it, fifty—a hundred strong at a time. How 
did we ever do it? There was not enough 
water in it now for a duck. It was a mere 
gutter with a yellow, dirty, viscous liquid 
creeping through it. Well, of course, the 
summer was a.very dry one. But those 
banks—a healthy boy could jump across 
them. Some evil pygmy seemed deliber- 
ately to have stunted and defaced the 
whole picture just to sicken me. 


Boyhood Friends 


Presently I found myself in the open 
country. That last house there on the left, 
standing high up on a bank in a vast yard, 
was my last home in Vaslui. 
there I had bade good-by to my childhood 
and my country. It was there my father 
and mother had died shortly after. Di- 
rectly opposite Hello, there was one 
name I knew! That inn and wine shop was 
still in the Bachman family. And a face, 
also—two faces. There was Mrs. Bachman, 
the mother of my old pal Janko. I would 
have known her anywhere. And Fanny, 
Janko’s sister. Older, both of them, but 
not materially changed. I felt a lump 
rising in my throat and an eager urge to 
rush up to them. But I remembered my 
resolve and passed on. 

It was Saturday and there was no mar- 
ket. The highway was deserted. But in 
the distancea spire in yellow stucco gleamed 
in the sunshine. It was in the tiny hamlet 
of Mora Greci. That at any rate was 
lovely, almost as I had visioned it—that 
and the rolling hills and the checkerboard 


| cornfields stretching to the horizon. 


I pointed my camera at them, and de- 
cided that I must walk on out into the 
country. That was where the health and 
beauty and future of Rumania lay. But I 
felt irresistibly drawn to that inn and wine 
shop and the Bachmans. Before I knew 
it I found myself turned back, walking 
toward them. Oh, well, I would go in for 
a moment, just to look at them and talk a 
little. There could be no harm in that. I 
would not betray myself. They would 
never suspect who I was. Besides, that 
was rather romantic, a kind of Joseph-and- 
his-brethren scene. And was it not for this 
that I had made all this long and weary 
journey ? 

I found a strange young man at the bar. 
The women had gone into the house. He 
did not know me, seemed not to take the 
slightest interest in me. I ordered a quarter 
of wine. Execrable stuff, especially in the 
early morning. And I had ached to come 
here at this season, because of the new 


It was from’ 
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wine! I asked him who was living n 
that house across the street. He t5 
and went on washing glasses. Wy 


Heigh-ho, I was slipping! Then he ask, 
a question: Did I know the town, his 
family? Well, yes, I said, I did year, 
I used to go to school here, before his 

At this point Mrs. Bachman wap) 
in. At close range, she looked a lot 
That was about the way mother 
have looked if she had lived. What 
ferent home-coming it would have }| 
I had found her here instead of Mrs, 
man! 

It may have been this reflectior 
suddenly I heard myself saying, “‘Ma 
won’t you come and sit here?” 

“Who? Me?” she asked suspici 

But she did take the chair on the 
side of my little table. A mad wish} 


“Do you have any idea who J ar! 
asked her, all in a tremble. | : 
She looked up atme with a trouble 
The young man precipitately disap; 
into the adjoining room. Through th 
I heard excited voices, his and a wor 
the latter shouting ‘‘No, no!” Th) 
and Fanny burst in, and Fanny flew, 
me with outstretched arms. 

“Marcu!” she cried. ‘It’s Mare) 
son of Bella! Oh, he took my hear 
that silly, saying it was Janko!” 


The Defection of Janko 


Then I did hold Mrs. Bachman’s} 
She eagerly took possession of me, s) 
off the whole tribe of them, who had 
scurrying in from all directions at thes 
Jankc, and began to pelt me with quej 
about her son. How did he look( 
Was he rid of those beastly attais 
fever? What sort of a wife had he ma 
His children—they were the most re 
able girls in Brooklyn, weren’t they’ 

“Twenty years!’’ she kept sayin 
and over again. ‘‘ Twenty years, Go 
you, he has been away, and you a) 
first living thing to bring me news 0! 
Twenty years!” | 

I felt my heart contracting. Poor,g 
woman. She was being kept alive | 
one hope—the hope that that boy ¢ 
who had gone off on a lark so lor 


! 


How cruel life was, and how much 
still were children! 
Mrs. Bachman shifted ground. |f 
spoke in a low, confidential kind of 
now. 


the money you make?” é 
tried to look severe. ‘‘I do believe yl 
selfish and irresponsible and indift 
Look at Janko now. When the yop 
girl here was to be married we wrothi 
Dowries nowadays strain a family § 
fully. We had to give eighteen thc 
so the young man could start this! 
and it was about all we could mana} 
tween us. ’ 
there all contributed. . 
played possum, did not do his share} 
Do you think that is right?” | 
It suddenly dawned on me that 1} 
no position to answer all these tret! 
questions. Why, I had not seen} 
myself these fourteen years! It sl 
incredible even to me. How could 
explain such a thing to his people 
Vaslui? Two boys brought up to 
schoolfellows, inseparable; and he) 
were in the same city in America, sep 
by a five-cent ride or a five-cent tel 
call, and we had not met or talked i! 
teen years. There had never been } 
pleasant word between us. It was 1 
but the curious way America has Wi) 
migrants; our paths had diverged, th 
all. We had drifted apart, Janko go 
trade and I to college. Each of \ 
carved out his own little niche ow 
in that transplanted life of ours; 4! 
married, was rearing a family, at 
spheres no more touched than if W 
on separate planets. It would havi 
very different if we had not emit 
Therefore, Vaslui would never undelt 
The only course was to lie. 


jd: “Maybe Janko could not afford 
> are not all magnates over there, 
ow. Life in Brooklyn is a little 
t from life in Vaslui. We earn per- 


\ 


< hat sounds like fortunes to you here, 
‘takes such a lot to live. Sometimes 
struggle to make ends meet. As you 
i nko has five girls. So I should not 
‘¢ hard on him.” 
Yat?” Fanny broke in. “Janko not 
rit? That is rich! Really, Marcu, 
{lk like a child. May all our friends 
jl-wishers have it no worse than he! 
y you don’t know it? Then I'll tell 
vanko is rich. He has a bigger store 
Blioklyn than Sharaga’s on the Ring. 
a know, he has a telephone right 
iawn shop? 
u don’t have to try to defend him. 
¢: proud of him, all right. We’ll tell 
vat privately. But he is selfish, and 
you see him in America, just say to 
‘at we have not forgiven him for the 
» has washed his hands of the girls 
2 family.” 
eupon she began rummaging in a 
n{{ chest in the corner of the room, 
ait out a parcel of letters with Ameri- 
:mps, and produced Janko’s business 
j/She handed it to me with a gesture 
ji hing the argument. Bless my soul, 
avorse than I had guessed! It read: 
JACK BACHMAN 
DEALER IN 
3\MISFIT AND SECONDHAND CLOTHING 
‘ULL DRESS AND TUXEDO SUITS 
FOR HIRE 


‘o'wed an address on Pitkin Avenue, 
heart of the foreign quarter of 
ville, and a telephone number. 


(The Best Foot Forward 


jed to appear impressed. Fanny 
‘at me triumphantly. But on Mrs. 
hian’s face I thought I saw something 
; d not been there before—the first 
ting of doubt about her son’s pros- 
ty Mymaybes and perhapses had set 
mstioning. I told myself privately 
vas a clumsy fool. 

aly next wished to know my occupa- 
.| told her I was a writer. 

Airiter?”’ she echoed. ‘‘What do you 


was clearly not overwhelmed. I 
1d guess why, and it dawned on me 
17 people and I no longer spoke the 
e/nguage. The word “writer’’ called 
in‘anny’s mind a picture of the pro- 
io} epistolary, the sort of person you 
nhe market place with a camp stool 
| parcel of correspondence paper, 
his learned services to peasants in 
1 ficulties or in love. 
fought,”’ she mused, ‘‘that in Amer- 
bv\ybody could write his own letters.” 
I \n’t write letters,” I explained. ‘I 
aiauthor. I write books, articles in 

a See 

¢)0ked more and more puzzled. 
XY mean you give to the papers. You 
» other? Marcu gives to the papers 
Mica,”’ 
hat was as far as we got. It was not 
e|tisfactory. There are few occupa- 
8 ore disreputable in Vaslui’s estima- 
tn pandering to the scandalous press. 
{ was thinking of something else. 
t fair of Janko’s prosperity set me 
dag. So that was how matters 
d: My fellow immigrants over there 
2 | tting their best foot forward with a 
gece. Couza’s school of optimists, 
M™: being extinct, was, by the looks of 
gs flourishing more luxuriantly than 
Mf course, Janko had not lied di- 
‘He did have a bigger store than 
aj’s, I dare say; and he did have a 
ie. He was merely conveying false 
ons. Suppose he had said that he 
a old-clo’ man with a shop, and had 
hat telephones in Brooklyn were 
3 rare a distinction as milch cows 
‘Vaslui, would not his people have 
a/earer picture of the true state of 
Bs There, again was that brother-in- 
Otay, cousin, the doctor. He said he 
aafé, and that was by the letter a 
jut what that meant to his relatives 
ularest was something very different. 
stor, you see, when he asked me 
i) I knew his brother-in-law, men- 
“d.1€ street where he had his café, and 
{it little detail told me was that the 
yan East Side saloon. 
i4same afternoon I looked up a dis- 
ative of mine—now that I had 
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broken my resolution about seeing Vaslui 
incognito I felt I might as well go the whole 
hog—and ran into the most flagrant case of 
all. Peter showed me a letter he had re- 
cently got from his brother Take, in New 
York. Now Take I knew perfectly well. 
He was as comprehensive a failure as 
American immigration could show—an alien 
in the language of the country, in its tra- 
ditions and its paths to success. He had 
run the gamut of all the squalid trades 
known to the foreigner. He had been a 
janitor and a peddler, an electrician in the 
Subway and a factory hand. For a time 
he held a notary’s license, which he lost— 
narrowly escaping prison into the bar- 
gain—for illegally practicing law. The 
family continually lived from hand _ to 
mouth. The wife had to work as a seam- 
stress to make ends meet. The children 
had disappointed all their parents’—espe- 
cially the mother’s—hopes for them, the 
girls, who luckily were pretty, going into 
the choruses of traveling musical shows, 
the boy becoming a sailor. Even now they 
were barely keeping their heads above 
water. By pawning Mary’s jewels, which 
had been got from the installment man, 
they had managed to secure a little house 
in one of the remote sections of Brooklyn, 
and Take was doing well enough in a 
general-repairs business. The elder girl had 
lately become acquainted with a medical 
student at the stage entrance who turned 
out to be a decent chap with serious inten- 
tions. Well, here was Take writing to his 
rather sober-minded brother in Vaslui— 
who, by the way, is rich enough to buy out 
several Takes—on printed stationery carry- 
ing the legend, General Contracting; Esti- 
mates Cheerfully Furnished, after this 
tune: “It is getting harder and harder for* 
me to write to you, I am out of practice in 
Rumanian. We speak nothing but English 
in my house.’”’ And then: ‘‘My daughter 
Lena is to be married this fall, to a doc- 
tor!” There was not a statement in that 
letter that was not a fact. Yet the truth 
was not in it. I glanced discreetly up at 
Peter as I handed it back to him. He 
seemed to take it coolly. 


“T see,’’ he commented dryly, ‘that we. 


are becoming a noble family in New York.” 
I grinned, but inwardly I swore: too. 


Dog-gone those fellows! They should be | 


silenced! 

I don’t- know but what I might have set 
the wheels in motion—called a meeting, or 
issued a statement, or something—if I had 
not before the day was over had it brought 
home to me in no uncertain manner that I 
was working myself up over a menace that 
did not exist outside of my own imagination. 


A Modest Reception 


By the time I got back to my hotel all 
Vaslui knew that Marcu, son of Eli, was in 
town. Vaslui did not need a newspaper, it 
had Fanny. But somehow no crowds, no 
band, no waving flags were in evidence. 
The dear old place was keeping its self- 
possession with infinite dignity. Three or 
four boyhood pals, seeing me at a little 
table in front, did wander over; and I 
noticed that though they were grown men 
now, they shied at my elegant stopping 
place exactly as we all did twenty years 
ago. Lupu, looking the very picture of 
village prosperity, kissed me and asked 
what I proposed to go in for. Was it to be 
grain, or an inn, or maybe some new line 
I had learned in America? He had made 
up his mind I was back for good. Red- 
headed Victor did not talk much. He 
seemed fascinated by my shell-rimmed gog- 
gles. Finally he ventured it: Was it weak 
eyes, or just a fashion? Michael had 
always been noted for his piety, and he 
thought I showed good stuff to come all 
that distance to pay homage to the dead. 
And Ilie, who had been in New York eight- 
een years before, inquired whether I still 
lived in that big tenement on Avenue B 
and still worked in the shirt factory; or 
maybe, he suggested flatteringly—maybe 
I was the foreman now. 

There was an undertone in all these 
friendly inquiries that puzzled me a little. 
It sounded like condescension. 

“Poor fellow,” they seemed to say, ‘‘it 
has not been a bed of roses for you, has it? 
Well, well, you are among friends now. 
It’s all right. We’ll take you to our bosom 
and help you to forget.’’ They were terri- 
bly touched, the old dears. 

I may seem ungrateful, but I did not 
quite appreciate Vaslui’s sympathy. It 
got under my skin. Confound it, I was not 
asking anybody to sing hymns to me; but 


for that old ‘wagon’ of yours. But I have to take it 
all back. = I just got home. Didn’t expect to notice 
any difference just coming from down-town. Meant to 
get out in the country in the morning to give ’’em a real 
test. = = But Tenth Street itself, where they put ’em 
on, isn’t too smooth, and I thought soon’s I started out I 
could feel a difference. Shucks! I said—nothing but 
imagination. You see, I’m hard-boiled because I’ve had 
three kinds of shock absorbers. =~ % So I came around 
the back way. You know Green Street? = 2 Well—I 
don’t blame you—it isn’t fit for any car. But I took it 
anyhow just to learn the worst. = = However, what 
I started out to say was that she rode as easy as out 
the Boulevard, but I’m: trying not to get as ‘Stabilator 
nutty’ as you are.” 
mr m— ma 
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“Tell you the honest truth, I thought you were raving 
a little when you told me what Stabilators had done 
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had these fellows no eyes to see the miracle 
America had wrought in me? Did they 
think my transformation was just an affair 
of goggles? 

In some strange illogical way this en- 
counter with the people I. had so long 
yearned to be with set my heart beating for 
America more powerfully than it had ever 
done in all those twenty years. I felt my 
Americanism mounting at a dizzying rate. 
Not my loyalty to abstract symbols. That 
had been in the right place all along. But 
a communion of the soul. What in the 
world was I doing here anyway? I be- 
longed somewhereelse. I wasan American. 
I had always been one. ' 

Those alien men were still sitting with 
me, drinking coffee at my table, calling me 
by my first name, recalling odds and ends 
of their boyhood, in which in some fantastic 
way I was supposed to have played a part. 
Lupu was saying: 

“What ever became of Matthew out 
there? He went away about your time. 
Foolish fellows, you two. What did you go 
for anyhow? I never could get the hang 
of it. Some folks—well, I can understand. 
Chaps who got into scrapes, idlers, incom- 
petents, sons of nobodies who had nothing 
to look forward to over here. But you and 
Matt? Golly, a funny bunch of people you 
must have there. A country made up of all 
the good-for-nothings of the world.” 

So the propaganda of Couza had gone by 
the board. Vaslui had grown up, steadied 
itself and learned to see America soberly. 
So much to the good, at least. But the 
new ignorance was blacker and thicker 
than the old. I felt a stirring call to stand 
up for my adopted country, to preach 
Americanism to Vaslui as I knew it, to 


‘bring some light into this benighted nook 


of the earth. I looked at my audience. 
They seemed so thoroughly complacent in 
their own puddle, so exquisitely happy 
in their ignorance. Oh, fiddlesticks, why 
disturb them? Whom would it benefit? 
They would merely think I was defending 
myself. It would be idiotic to apologize for 
America to Vaslui. 

That reference to Matthew Russu re- 
minded me. He was the elder brother of 
Nick. Where was Nicholas Russu, that 
boy genius, the hero of my school days? 

I turned to Victor. He used to be a 
fellow worshiper with me. 

“That scatterbrain?” Victor made a 
face. ‘‘What do you want with him?”’ 

Ilie was desperately amused at some- 
thing. He started guffawing. 

““Pshaw, Mark! Old sakes is all right, 
and all that. But you are not going to 
make the people in town talk about you as 
if you had anything in common with scum.” 

Seatterbrain! Scum! That only whetted 
my interest and my curiosity. To think of 
Nick still in this hole was bad enough; but 
that Vaslui scorned him was incredible and 
outrageous. What did it all mean? Why, 
that boy was a wonder twenty years ago! 
He could not have been more than eleven 
when he translated all Horace’s poems into 
such excellent Rumanian that a Bukha- 
rest publisher offered to bring them out. 
Later he worked out an international lan- 
guage, which one of our teachers sent to 
Zamenhof, the inventor of Esperanto, and 
which brought a reply from that personage, 
saying that the boy had made a very great 
contribution to the subject. In his first 


' year in high school he made a vehicle in his 


grandfather’s blacksmith shop which ran 
without visible means. It must have been 
operated by steam. It was, of course, a 
toy, and somewhat clumsy. But the-me- 
chanics teacher said Nick had a wonderful 
future before him, and the state inspector 
declared the boy to be a Leonardo da Vinci, 
because he manifested such a variety of 
talents. 


Nick’s Story of Hard Luck 


I hunted him up that same evening. He 
was living in a wretched little hovel, far 
back in one of those alleys which I had 
dreamed were Italian courtyards. Only by 
his eyes would I ever in the world have 
recognized him. A _ neglected, haggard 
little man with a beard in a motley outfit 
of duds, no piece of which matched any 
other. He greeted me mistrustfully, but 
brightened up when I identified myself. 
There was a wife, a pathetically thin little 
body with unmistakable traces of vanished 
beauty, and quite a family of children. 
Some were asleep, others were doing les- 
sons by an oil lamp, two were playing that 
thrice-royal game of ettel-bettel in a cor- 
ner. There was just one room, 


March : | 


We talked a bit. Nick was intere 
America, strangely enough. But. 
aching to hear his history, to get som 
on how that wonder boy had becon 
wistful misfit. It was not easy to g) 
to talk about himself. He wag 
trying to avoid the subject. Then ] 
him to come walking with me, and 
for the first time that he was ore 
legacy of the war, doubtless. . 

“What is there to tell, dear felloy 
said several times. “Tt is not an 
unusual. Life has not proved so pin 
looked when we were kids. That 

“What are you doing?” 

“Keeping afloat. What else is 
to do?” 

Only by hints and snatches did } 
out something like a picture of his , 
He was now teaching French toa few 
pupils—young ladies 
tocracy.. He was also recording sec 
to some association or committee or 
Now and then he got a little copy 
from a legal firm in Jassy. He had 
got to the university. He barely m: 
to pull through the local high schoc| 
that was only owing to the interest 
teachers, one of whom took him j i 
own home. He went to work ina 
had not only himself but a little si: 
take care of. 

But his commercial career was: 
interrupted. Not being a student, }| 
to go into the army for three yean| 
had a peasant sergeant over him w 
not appreciate Horace or Es 
invention, and he made life pretty 
able for Nick. Then he fell in lov 
married and got children, and the 
of becoming an engineer receded { 
and farther. Then he lost a child. 


Twenty:Four Hours Enoug 


“Poor lamb, she could have live 
was an ordinary case of appendicitis, 
Ungar was away. There was no oth) 
geon in town. No money to bring i 
from Jassy. A young fellow tried hi 
at it. Not his fault entirely. There i 
ether in the hospital. What do ot 
dear boy? Vaslui?” 

He thought of going to America. | 
were four children now. It was an P 
taking. He got a cousin to promi: 
help. And then came the war. 


2 8. 


Oh, yes, he still played with his oli 
He tried to fly a year ago. Had so? 
tion about perpendicular ascents. { 


he did not like bothering Bally to 
things out on it. ' 

“What is there to tell, dear felloy 

There was this to tell: If this waW 
Vaslui made of its men of geniusy 
would it have made of an average, ple 
mortal like me? 

This was the climax. Now that 
brought face to face with it, I sam 
throughout all those twenty years in! 
ica this doubt had been shadowir 
Deep down in my soul, so deep that) 
scarcely aware of it, these question 
constantly tormenting me: Was it! 
while? 


self-development, of opportunity i 
happiness—without quitting your J 
your loved ones and your country? 
Now I was answered. Poor Ni 
Russu was the answer. 
I waited over till the next day ¢ 
get the photographs of my parents’ } 
A week before I was deploring a 
that I could not remain in V 
couple of months. Twenty-four 
proved quite enough—more than é 


A month ago I landed in New’ 
Before leaving the pier I stopped atth) 
black parlor to have my shoes pe 
They were in need of it. They had 
the treatment in Europe that they he 
used to any more than their owner. 

Ste said to the Italian who ministe 

“Tony, been here long?” ¥ 
re Biffy-teen yearsa, boss.” Dy 

“Why don’t you go home for 4 
Aren’t you homesick for Italy?” 

“No sir,” said Tony with cony 
“No Italy for me. No good th 
ica fine enough for me.’ 

“You are wise, Tony,” 
you’ve got a better memory than 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of t 
by Mr. Ravage. 


hy not, little girl?” 

hink it would be just like hundreds 
daousands of other marriages.” 

“ad how are they?”’ 


y be yours. I should be yours. I 
91 just be at your feet, little girl.” 
suppose,” she said, ‘that my father 
hose things to my mother.” 

“yu bet he did!”’ 

“4, yes! Every man says them, and 
7; them. Every woman believes them. 
¢fterwards—they don’t work out.” 
‘arry me and see.” 

flo, no!” 

“ou’re afraid. But listen, little girl. 
2a woman. A woman must just let 
af go. Let yourself go, Anna. Try it! 
a an, me! Let me kiss you!”’ 

y! ’ 

“\a kiss so much?”’ 

ssing is the beginning of the end,” 
inna wisely. 

“at what an end!” said Silver with 


ng eyes. 
id you promised 
‘know I did, and—and I’ll keep my 


ri But give me a few minutes more to 
yy say. I’m ambitious, Anna.” 
am I.” 


” 


n going to get on.” 

“\too,’ said Anna seriously. 

“yu little girl, you can’t! You won’t! 
inly think it. Women—not one per 
ij.ave the scope of a man. Couldn’t 
an on me, help me, enjoy my success, 
with me ee 

lon’t love you.”’ 

\teach you.” 

very man thinks he can do that.” 

hat other man has been saying it to 
said Silver. The veins swelled on 
aples and neck. 

$f shook her head. 

uu have me watching you all the time, 
uber,” said Silver. 

3} sighed. 

it money you want?” he asked more 
ly. “Is it that sister of yours—that 
ster—who thinks she’s going to put 
_ the way of a big marriage? Eh, 
ni Is that it?’’ 

si shook her head again. 

“"en, what?” 

(, how doI know? All I know is, I’m 
niip to the very top of the world, and 
1)ing to look around at all the king- 
hereof—and choose mine! And it 
y ot be money; it may not be—oh, 
» 1 know what it will be?” 

‘e top of the world? I’ll take you up 
1 Leave it to me.” 

lave never met or seen a man who 


” 


ie stew’s hot enough,” she said, and 
i the steaming pan to the table. 
/ the same,”’ said Silver, half to him- 
, 8 shining eyes on her as she moved 
uu “T can’t believe you couldn’t, any- 
ve bought like other women, little 
Oh, the blasted rich! My Lord, 
N| hate ’°em! You women, you want 
1 isbands; you think of your furs and 
*wels. I don’t blame you, you poor, 
tings. It’s been so from the beginning 
nworld. I wonder if the learning will 
hid for you when the world’s righted; 
el capital takes its place and no 
rm vhen labor takesits place and no less; 
eone woman won’t have more dia- 
‘than the next; and this man can’t 
\bigger price than that one.” 
4 were addressing the fraternity 
the other night?” 
tas. We had a fine evening. Grand! 
you had been there. But women 
ver make good socialists. No; they 
i¢9 the hand that feeds them.” 
‘Sismy party. Youshan’t be bitter.” 
{i not bitter, little Anna. But when 
ull: of myself manager of that darned 
nd all the work and sweat I put into 
nq it eats my time and my energy, and 
n! ink of that blighted young fool own- 
J: whole box of tricks, spending the 
N) yachting, traveling, hunting, what 
Me wines, best cars, best 0’ every- 
p nal How I hate him!” 
4in? King Garnet?” 
4 a They christened him pretty well. 
grarnet, eh? Twenty-six, and been a 
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millionaire five years now! Yes, he’s due 
back home any time now, and you’ll see 
him sailing through the works one day, 
snatching five minutes sometime between 
lunch here and dinner there; between a 
motor race and squash rackets—and you’ll 
see what women are then. You'll see all 
those girls of yours’ll have waved their 
hair and put on their best blouses. You’ll 
hear ’em twitter when King Garnet’s com- 
ing. You wait, my girl! You’ve never seen 
his lordship yet. He’s been away on his 
yacht the last year, ever since you’ve been 
there as forewoman. But just you wait!’’ 

“All right,’’ said Anna, with her curly 
smile. “I’ll wait, and I don’t ‘care how 
long.” 

““No man should have money he hasn’t 
earned, Anna.” 

“No man’s altruist enough to give it 
away and earn it back again.” 

“Come to one of our evenings at the 
fraternity and you’ll think differently.” 

“Come to the table and have some of my 
supper,’ said Anna. 

He got up. ‘If I had Garnet’s money it 
would make a difference, Anna?”’ 

“None, to me,’”’ she answered, turning 
from his burning gaze. 

He closed his hand tightly over her arm. 

“Oh, it would, you woman! It would! 
But I don’t want his money, see? I don’t 
want it, even though ” He dropped 
his voice. ‘‘I haven’t been so far off having 
it—all of it—the Garnet money. Then 
where’d ‘King be now, eh? Not where I 
am, take my word for that. No; a lad of 
his talents would be sweeping out my 
office.’’ He sneered, ‘‘I’d like to have him 
doit! To sweep out my office!”” His eyes 
laughed. ‘ 

“You’ll poison the food,’”’ said Anna. 


“Let me kiss you, Anna. Make me 
better.” 

“No! Oh, no!” 

“Very well. I will wait.” 


He sat down with hunched shoulders 
and brows drawn together; but he threw 
off the mood. Anna was gay; she made 
him gay too. It was more charming even 
than their little dinners in the Italian res- 
taurants of Soho. She produced as the 
crowning surprise of the feast their favorite 
Chianti. The rough red wine was, as always, 
nectar to their unmellowed palates; it 
brought color to Anna’s cheek, gentleness 
to Silver’s tongue. He ceased to revile life, 
to think his burning thoughts and hate his 
dark hatreds; he just loved the woman. 
And to have her thus alone in a little 
homely room, with singing fire, with food 
that she had prepared for him, in a gown 
that she obviously wore to please, was 
paradise. Fed and warmed, his always irri- 
table vanity soothed and flattered, his 
gratification was complete. He kissed her 
hand; he was amenable, obedient; he re- 
spected her; he worshiped her. His lover’s 
hour was spiritual and all the happier for it. 

The meal was over, the flask empty, the 
coffee made. They had washed up. The 
room was straightened, the fire replenished. 
He sat in the oak chair on the hearth and 
Anna opened her piano. 

“My most darling treasure,’ she said, 
caressing the lid with delicate finger tips as 
she lifted it. She sat down. 

““My own. My beauty. I bought it my- 
self. It’s taken two years. There’s only 
one installment left now.” 

“Let me pay that,’ said Silver with 
somber ecstasy. 

She looked at him, smiled faintly, not 
replying. Her mere look was repudiation 
enough. Her hands wandered softly on the 
keys, seeking. 

Silver had never heard Anna sing before. 
She had hummed little snatches from this 
song and that now and again, perhaps, as 
he walked home with her along the Em- 
bankment; he had thought her voice the 
most attractive voice in the world. No in- 
timation of the velvet power and beauty of 
it had he yet received. But now, as he sat 
there beside the fire, stirred, gratified, 
dreaming, she began to sing. And with the 
first lifting of her voice subconsciously his 
arm went up. He reached the gas bracket 
by the mantel, turned the light out. His 
senses called, if not for darkness, for twi- 
light. Now only the fire shone in the room. 


,’ 


Night of stars and night of love 
Fall gently o’er the waters. 
Heaven around, below, above, 
No more we'll heed the shore —— 
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So Anna sang; and so, dreaming and 
gratified, Silver listened. He fixed his eyes 
on her sitting at the shining piano in the 
firelight. To him, all here was passionate 
and at the same time tranquil. Hestretched 
his feet, leaned back in the chair. He felt 
that security which men of strong, over- 
bearing temper feel in pursuit of a woman. 
Demand for long enough, press hard 
enough, watch for her weakening, tempt 
her cunningly enough—he must get her. It 
seemed to him but just, equitable, reason- 
able, the only possible thing, that if such 
a man as he wanted such a woman as she 
so passionately, he must receive the gift of 
her. So he sat there, dreaming, possessive, 
hot triumphs swelling his heart, making his 
blood surge, Her beautiful voice made him 
proud. What a lover, what a mate, what a 
wife—this silver-throated, white-skinned 
girl, radiant and young, with thick, smooth 
hair, glossy as a bird’s breast! She was 
going to be one of the many acquisitions 
which Bertie Silver meant to gather to 
himself; one of the many, but the biggest 
of all. His thoughts soared and flew; he 
was up in the windy spaces of his ambi- 
tions; and her voice sent him flying, soar- 
ing. While she sang, nothing seemed too 
difficult, too remote or too great for accom- 
plishment. When shestopped, the exaltation 
passed, leaving only the mood of love. He 
got up and crossed the room to her. 

“T didn’t know,’ he said, finding words 
with difficulty—‘‘didn’t know that you 
sang like that. Thank you. I think I’m in 
heaven tonight.” 

She laughed; he edged beside her on the 
wide piano seat. 

“Anna Land, you know I’m a hectoring, 
obstinate, overbearing sort of fellow.” 

He was a little proud of himself as he said 
it. Wasn’t it well known that, secretly, 
women adored such men? 

“And I want what I want when I want 
it; and when I go out to get a thing I get 
it if I break it pulling it home.” 

“Do you?” she said thoughtfully. 

His heart beat thickly. His fingers 
burned on hers. 

“Yes, that’s me; and I’m going to get 
you, Anna.” 

She glanced sideways at his face, so near 
to hers. She was thinking of him: ‘Are 
you all empty sound and foolish violence, 
temper and brag? Or are you, perhaps, the 
man I’m supposing I’ll find some day?” 

She sighed. 

He pressed on quickly: ‘But Anna, 
when I get you I’ll be so good to you! You 
shall be happy. You shall be in ecstasy. 
When we are married you’ll tell me so.” 

“We shall never be married.” 

“You’ve known for a long time that I 
loved you—for four months—all the time 
you’ve been at Garnet’s. And we haven’t 
quarreled much, have we? You’ve liked 
being with me, those times that we dined 
together, when I’ve seen you home?”’ 

“Yes, but I’ve told you honestly ——” 

““A woman is never quite honest, my 
dear. She can’t be. You can’t mean they 
meant nothing to you, our evenings at 
Paolo’s, and everything.” 

hae meant a good companion to me— 
ta i 

“But companionship, talk—those are 
nothing between a man and a woman. 
There must always be more—or less.” 

She sighed again. 

“There was food.” 

“Food?” 

“You don’t think of it, but Ido. I think 
of it always. My voice has got to be fed, 
so I’ve got to be fed. I can’t afford Paolo’s 
dinners. I’ve had to pay for this piano the 
last two years.” 

“Come! You don’t tell me—you, a girl 
as alive, as vital as you are—that you came 
out with me for companionship, talk—and 
food! Food!” 

“You won’t believe it if I do tell you 
so.” 

“Anyway, Anna, my poor little Anna, I 
could always give you those things if we 
were married. Come to me for them, then.” 

She got up. 

“ec No ! ” 

They faced each other in the firelight 
across the piano stool. Silver’s voice 
changed. A rasp came into it. 

“You thwart me without thinking what 
you are doing.” 

“What am I doing?” Anna asked. 

Silver hesitated. 

‘Some men 


” he began. 
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She waited, with a little sound of query. 

“Don’t make me say it,” said Silver, 
pausing. 

“But say it, whatever it is.” 

“T don’t mean to say that I am thinking 
of it this way so much as that some girls in 
your shoes would be thinking of it so,”’ said 
Silver steadily. ‘‘What I mean to say is— 
well, I’m your boss, aren’t 1? Whom do 
you hold your job from if not from me?” 

“You took me—chose me—out of half 
a dozen.”’ 

“T know I did. And—and you’re fine, 
Anna. You have those girls licked into 
shape like no forewoman we ever had be- 
fore. Such a thorough little woman you 
are. But just the same, you hold that job 
from me; I’m manager; and yet you— 
you—well, you have the nerve to—to turn 
me down stone cold. It takes a nerve, 
Anna, if you only think of it.” 

“T haven’t so much as thought of it.” 

“No; no; you wouldn’t. It’s not in 
you to look at things that way. I don’t 
mean exactly that I do either.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 

“T ask you to think,” said Silver dog- 

gedly. 
“Well,” said Anna, with a catch in her 
voice, “‘I know work’s hard to get, and 
there are scores who'd like to step into my 
shoes tomorrow; but just the same there 
are jobs in this old city for girls who will do 
them.” 

“No! No! Stop!” said Silver in frenzied 
haste. “‘You know I don’t mean anything; 
nothing like that. I only wanted you to 
look at the thing squarely, as other people 
would look at it; as other men would make 
you look at it. NotI, darling, not I. I love 
you too well for that.” 

He threw himself at her feet. 

“Don’t call me darling,’ said Anna ur- 
gently. 

“We're alone.’ 

“That’s why.” 

“Be more like other girls, sweetheart.” 

el darensters 

“Why not? Why not?” 

“T’ve got to keep hold of life pretty 
tight. I’ve got a fight before me.”’ 

“Fight! You! You don’t need to fight. 
Set your little feet in the other women’s 
footsteps, honey, and let yourself go.” 

“Don’t call me honey—nor sweetheart.”’ 

“Just let yourself go. You’re all right 
with me.” 

“Stop ” 

“That’s more than you would be with 
most men, you know. I don’t want to 
offend you—wouldn’t for the world—but 
I’d just like you to look at the position as 
other people would; as other fellows would 
make you look at it if they’d got you here.”’ 

“Stop all that! Stop!” 

“You let me come here 

“You asked to come; and you prom- 
ised ——”’ 

“Oh, hell! I know I promised,” said 
Silver in a sullen voice, and he got to his 
feet again. 

“You shan’t come any more if you worry 
me.” 

““How independent you dare to be!”’ 

“Yes, I dare to be independent!’’ she 
cried passionately. ‘‘I won’t be driven. I 
won’t be ordered. I won’t be hustled, nor 
coaxed, nor hoodwinked, nor deceived. I 
can be driven and ordered and hustled in 
my working day. This is my evening. It’s 
mine! This is my home that I pay for. 
Mine! You may threaten and remind me 
that you hold my job just between your 
finger and thumb. I’m not frightened.” 

“T don’t want you tobe. And I wasn’t—I 
didn’t—I just wanted you tosee things 4 

*“As other men would make me see them, 
eh? Men less noble than you? Not so 
chivalrous and kind-hearted? Well, if 
you're so much better than the rest, so 
much nobler and kinder and bigger, Mr. 
Silver, get back to that chair and stay 
there. And—and I'll stay here, thank you.”’ 

Silver walked in a sullen rage back to the 
hearth. He stood there a while in silence. 

“You'll come round,” he said presently. 
“Life’ll be too much for you, by yourself. 
I’ve seen it often. A pretty girl starts off 
cocksure. The years go by. All around her 
she sees other pretty new girls starting off 
cocksure, full of bounce. In the end she 
sees the world is a pretty tight-fixed oyster 
and that it takes a man to get most of the 
pearls.” 

“Let us stop this,’’” Anna whispered. 

Silver replied slowly after a while, ‘‘ Very 
well—for tonight.” 

“Sit down,” said Anna. 

She put her hands on the keys again. 
They were tremulous, a little. She felt not 


He kissed her wrists. 
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quite so sure of herself. Was he, b; 
terrible chance, right? She began to 

Now and again she lifted her he; 
glance at him over the top of the p 
He sat, shoulders hunched, elbows 0 
knees, chin in his palms. The flames 
busy over his dark and sallow face, 
could see the gleam of his eyeballs an 
knitted brows. He did not frighten 
but he was saturnine. _ His brooding se 
to darken the room. Some force 
emanated from him touched her, elos 
on her. She did not know that it was 
the man force seeking for domination ¢ 
woman, but she felt its sure touch. F 
instant the world loomed larger to her 
large to challenge; then she battled 
this, shook it away. She lost herse 
music. 

Silver’s momentary sway broke, 
power that came out of him, reachin 
her, was no worse than foam on the er 
a wave that came in and went back, 
only her own force impelled her; gh 
strong and happy. She sang. For an 
she sang, uninterrupted, and then 
denly ceased. She heard Silver sigh. 

“Good night,” she said softly, ki 
“Go now.” 

Silver got up and went obediently ¢ 
dark corner for his coat and hat. 

He drew near again, and stood clos 
side her as she still sat on the piano se 

“You won’t ”” he whispered, | 
ing down. 

She shook her head. 

“A good-night kiss isn’t so much,” 
Silver wistfully. 

“Tt’s the beginning of the end,” 
repeated. 

Silver turned away. 

“After all,” he said, “you’re a 
woman. You know that much. ‘Th 
ginning of the end.’ You know that. 
you didn’t. Good night. Tomorrown 
ing seems a long while away.” 

“‘Tt will be here too soon,” she answ 

“Not for me,” said Silver. “Good: 
again; and thank you, Anna. Y 
rather cruel a | 

“Cruel to be kind,”’ said Anna. 

“Sort of kindness a man has no us 
But I say again, I’ve been in heave 
night. Thank you.” 

He was gone. The darkness went 
the little room. It was quiet again; he 
and safe. 

She sat thinking of Silver and confe 
to herself. She confessed that when hi 
sat near her on the piano seat it had| 
no small temptation just to fall int) 
ready arms; to close her eyes; to be k} 
to leave tomorrow to take care of | 
But having weathered the temptation 
knew herself all the stronger for it. Yi 
saw how easily and tragically women| 
side upon men, the wrong men, any | 
how gently and imperceptibly the bigt 
takes of life can be made; _ how soft 
naturally the big mistakes just happ]| 

And she thought of Lucia. Lucié) 
walked so daintily for nearly twenty }i 
fed so delicately, dressed so richly. ‘) 
men at least had loved her with pi 
enough to make them dedicate their} 
to her, even if, after the dedication, u2 
fully they snatched those lives back.} 
what was there in Lucia’s eyes? The} 
haggard patience that had invested} 
mother looked from Lucia’s eyes. 

Lucia was a beaten woman and kn’ 
Was that what her eyes said? 

“Tt is a great life if you don’t weal 
said Anna Land out loud to herselfi 
she struck two resolute chords like an iI 

She sang herself a lullaby, softly § 
derly, and knew in her heart an al 
desire that she was singing it to Lucia’ 
Silver. | 

As she thought of Silver she nev 
she wished he were there at her feet/i 
his head against her knee—as, cunn? 
he had laid it for a moment an hou 
knowing woman’s weakness of pity— 
she sang the lullaby to him. 

“We are very soft,”’ she thought; “ 
very soft.’”” And she slipped off the 
seat, and enjoyed the last glow fro 
last embers of her fire. . 

But by the fire, too, she now felt 


| 


allowing herself the warmth of the 
fire; and very regretfully—for, as 
said, she was a real woman—she 
the black silk frock which she lov 
the sleek stockings which she loved 
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Look For Tuis LABeL—a big name in clothes 


yle plus quality 


guaranteed 


Styte is designing and tailoring. Young men seem to sense style 
with a sureness that is sometimes remarkable. 

StyterLus Clothes are designed by leaders in the designing profession. 
Young men are kept in mind especially, but the designers do not forget 
that conservative men want to be stylish too. 

Quatity—Styleplus fabrics are all-wool, carefully selected fashion- 
able patterns, from the best mills in the country; and the understructure 
as well as the linings and trimmings are standard materials. 

GuaranteE—We think so highly of our style and quality that we 
guarantee entire satisfaction to the wearer. 

Styleplus for Spring offer a value that is, truly exceptional, even for 
this famous make of clothes, nationally known, nationally sold, guaranteed 
wherever you buy them. 

Styleplus Clothes are the foremost style line of America at popular 
prices. Look for the Styleplus Clothier in your city or town. 
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Diamond Brand (Visible) 
Fast Color Eyelets have 
celluloid tops, whichalways 
look new and never wear 
brassy. They promote easy 
lacing, retain their original 
finish indefinitely, and 
actually outwear the shoe. 


This side faces driver 


The De Luxe Model is beau 
tifully finished in rust-proof 
nickel. Priced at $12.50. 


This side faces oncoming cars 


The Standard Model in black and 
nickel sells at $10, A special Ford 
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prom the courtly days of our ancestors—‘‘when knighthood 
was in fower’’—to our more practical era, there has ever 
been a keen response to the grace and beauty of Style. 
Invariably the refinements of detail identify the shoes of pre- 
eminent value; therefore, itis most essential that your shoes 
befitted with Diamond Brand (Visible) Fast Color Eyelets. You 
canalwaystell them by the little diamondson the surface of each 
eyelet. This is evidence of quality in every detail—the sterling: 
mark of super-excellence in footwear. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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DANGER 


Overhoaiee 


APRs damage is done. Valves to be ground— 
cylinders to be rebored. A big repair 
bill that might have been avoided if he had 
equipped his car with a Stewart Warn-O-Meter 
to warn him of danger. 


A green light glows in the Warn-O-Meter at 
normal motor heat and flashes to a brilliant 
red should overheating begin. Easily seen 
night and day. Installed on radiator or fender. 
Ask your garageman or dealer to show you 
this attractive necessity. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Dlewaw 


model also priced at $10, A com- 


plete set of initials are furnished 
with each Stewart Wam-O-Meter. 


CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 


USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 


| her price and received the goods. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
still, and laid them away with the bags of 
potpourri, longing for the next time of 
wearing. 

Lucia, so polished, so fine, was scented, 
furred, jeweled every day. She had paid 
Was the 
price so big? 

“Don’t weaken,” 
herself. 


murmured Anna to 
But she fell asleep wrapped in 


| dream luxuries all the same. 
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NNA LAND found a hectic confusion 
of mind prevailing among her subordi- 
nates next day. Old girls were imparting 
news to new girls; new girls became equally 
anticipatory. Their minds were not on 
their simple and mechanical work. They 
exchanged looks, appraising one another. 
In the lunch room at midday the talk ran 
all on one topic. Anna, at her solitary 
table in a corner, caught fragments that 
floated solitarily to her through her own 
preoccupation with last night. For she was 
preoccupied, Silver had left his violent 
impression on her mind. This morning she 
had scarcely seen him. He had been hover- 
ing about in the entrance, ostensibly for the 
purpose of finishing a cigarette before he 
went into the works, but really, as she 
knew, to catch a glimpse of her. They had 
exchanged smiles, his urgent, conciliatory; 
hers brief and cautious. She had hurried 
by him, just murmuring a reply to his half- 
entreating ‘‘Good morning, Miss Land.” 
To the half entreaty her murmured response 
did not reply at all. Later he had come to 
the door of the binding room, over which 
she reigned; but they had not spoken. Yet 
last night’s impression was still clear. The 
human appeal he had made to her then still 
questioned a little the resolves that she 
wished to think immutable. 

She could hear the girls speaking of King 
Garnet. Garnet was coming that afternoon. 
The news had flown round the great works, 
and concentrated and gained significance 
in the binding room. The little pale slips of 
girls were all alight. Their young giggles 
made gay the formal luncheon place. They 
were making surmises and seeing visions, 
all about King Garnet. The light of his 


| presence was very bright to them. She 
_ herself thought reluctantly of Silver. 


After lunch, in the rest room, she saw the 


| girls prinking in the mirrors; drawing worn 


and dingy powder puffs from hiding places 
of stocking tops, waist belts, bosoms or 
pockets; this one borrowing from that one 
a touch of lip salve. Most of them pulled 
and tweaked their hair into little bushes 
over their ears. 

She often thought of these girls tenderly. 
Today she was sorry for them. Their pret- 
tiness so brief, their aims so short, their 
vision so dull, their scope so small—how 
pitiful! The passing of one careless young 
man through their afternoon was an event 
before which palled cabinet crises, arson and 


‘| suicide headlines, rumbles of world wars. 


“What’s the excitement?’ she asked 
them, smiling. 

“The boss is coming.’ 

“‘Haven’t you heard, Miss Land?” 

“Mr. Garnet’s back. Been all round the 
world on his yacht. And he’s comin’ to see 
us this afternoon.” 

“You seen him, Miss Land?”’ 

“Course she never. He’s been away all 
the time she’s been here; ain’t he, Miss 
Land?” 

“You should see him!” 

“Some swank, Miss Land!’’ 

“My! I should think so!” 

“He’s going to marry a titled lady.” 

“That’s only what they say. Sometimes 
they marries beneath em; j-j-just any- 
body; you never know.” 

“T should say we’ve all got a chance, 
cording to you!” 

Giggles. 

“My chance’s goin’ for frippence. Any 
takers?” 

Giggles. 

“°S two o’clock. My word, how the time 
goes, talkin’!” 

They were back at work. All the ma- 
chines were going, all the girls monoto- 
nously attending their work, when King 
Garnet came in. 

Anna Land, standing beside a binder at 
which worked a new recruit, at the far end 
of the room, saw him come in. Silver was 
by his side, walking softly, saturninely 
obsequious. She could imagine how the 
dark ironies of Silver’s mind worked at this 
moment. She looked with attentive eyes at 
Garnet, away on the other side of the large 
room; .Even.at that distance she saw ‘him 
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smiling, light, carefree, a big yo 
with all the arrogant ease of 
riches upon him. 

He stopped to speak to the 
the first machine. Far away 
was a visible quality. He laug 
and passed on. He attended, ina 
way, to the details which Silver was 
ing insistently upon him. ; 

“Tt’s nothing to him,” Anna told 


whereby he lives. He doesn’t want 
here, doesn’t want to look, doesn’ 
trouble. Nothing matters to that. 
man but his fun. That he’s pote 
Damnable!”’ she thought: 

She saw the many silly head 
after him as he progressed. 

Twenty yards from her, past 
smilingly to a fluttered girl, he 
figure of Anna Land. He iooked 
and looked at her. They look 
other for perhaps two seconds. 

“Our new forewoman, Miss b 
Silver in a very quiet, harsh et 
net’s ear. 

Garnet glanced round at him 
him strangely at tension; in th an 
for the first time, he felt the measure 
manager’s hostility. He regarded hi 
tentively for a moment. He was an 
He looked back at Anna. 

“A good forewoman?’’ he asked 

Silver nodded. ‘‘You’ll speak to 

“Present me,” said Garnet. _ 

Silver laughed his very quiet, harsh! 

“You don’t need to be presented tc 
forewoman, sir. She can come to ye 

He made a sign and Anna mover 
ward. But King Garnet met her, — 

“Miss Land?” 4 

“Yes, Mr..Garnet.” . 

“T’ve been hearing about you- 
splendid qualities—from our i 
said Garnet mendaciously. 

Silver looked at him darkly. iy. 

“T have just told Mr. Garnet yo 
very capable, Miss Land.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Silver,” said. Ar 

“Are you happy here? Comfort 
You find things—er—all right?” ¢ 
asked, with a charming air of applo 
his vagueness. 

“T like the job very much, Mr. Ga 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind taking me 
your room we could release Silver. 
seen all the rest, Silver—all I’m going 
today anyway.” 

“T can stay with you, sir.’ 

“T needn’t keep you, divas ANI 
to do now is just to have a few word: 
Miss Land about the woman’s side } 
place. Thanks, Silver; thanks for- 
wasting your time with me. ’Fraid 
just a waste of time when I come here 
laughed. Holding out his hand, he | 
easily, “‘Good-by, Silver.” 

Anna Land stood observing the 
men. At last Silver took the hand, s 
nothing, and he imparted nothing t 
handshake which Garnet bestowed. 
as he turned away he gave Anna a 
and she saw in the dark dens of hii 
wild things unfathomable. She caug! 
breath and, stealing a look at oe 
that he watched Silver away, 
aisles of benches and machines, on 
room. But Garnet was insolently 
humored, inclined to laughter. ig 
he now understood. 

“What is this?” he said. “Ma 
talk to you?”’ 

“I suppose you may if you wish 
Garnet. You’re master here.” 

“Ah, but don’t put it like that—i 
please! Can’t we stand a little away 
this noise? Over there? If youdon’tm 
They withdrew to the only empty sp 
the room, directly under the high win 
“T think I have offended Silver, eh? 

“But how?” 

“By wanting to talk to you.” 

She said very coldly, “What Ls 

King Garnet knew the inflectio 
women’s voices well. He was @ } 
man—only twenty-six—and idl 
there were some things he had not bet 
idle to study assiduously. a 

“Perhaps I have made a mistake 
said. ‘‘What I really want you 
you can spare time is to tell me 
ditions here are all right for th 
so on and so forth, you know. 
any improvements you would v 

Having given her her euba 
to watch her while she talke¢ 
obliged to talk, because he had 
to. And he looked—unobtrusiv: 


? 


“ 


eoldness of her voice—at her hair 
er eyes, full of damped-down fires 
to blaze any time, and her slim, 
e and her narrow, expressive feet. 
e dancing feet, he thought; and 
ught too, “I shall ask her out one 
jodance. I could take her somewhere 
sr, She’s a rather wonderful girl.” 

-when she stopped her dispassionate 
of her subject he said absently 


ftly 
-everything’s satisfactory. I’m glad. 
‘I could rely on Silver, as a matter of 


xr’s exhibition of hatred had gone 
is mind; it was immaterial anyway. 
now, about you. It seems, if you’ll 
ne to say so, a queer thing for a girl 
u to be working in a place like this.”’ 


looked at him frankly but cautiously. 


owever, that you make up for it in 
-ek-ends and evenings.” 

je week-ends and evenings console 
ite alot.’’? But her smile was sphinx- 


yat do you do with your evenings?”’ 
‘u would hardly believe me if I told 
‘at I usually stay at home.” 

t, of course, I should believe any- 
vou say. And, of course, if you have 


th your parents—why ——’”’ He 
_ again. 

,” she said, ‘‘I haven’t any parents. 
‘On my own. But it’s home just the 


hy not? But how do you occupy 
“lf? Isn’t it dull?” 

( I—I sing a little. I have a lot of 
jing to do.” 
r mean you want to take up singing 
reer? I know you mean that! How 
7d! I knew this wasn’t your métier.”’ 
(aw that her cheeks had colored and 
(2S smoldered with enthusiasm that 
juld not hide, and he pressed on 
l7 with the little advantage. 

lay, couldn’t I hear you sing one 
) She hesitated. ‘‘I mean, I have a 
!aany musical friends. But couldn’t 
4 you, one evening, alone, first?’’ 

| she hesitated. 

Fase don’t doubt my bona fides so 
ily,” he said, laughing and cajoling. 
lm sorry I doubt them palpably,” 
it Garnet started. 

Et—but you doubt them?”’ 


\:1, I mean —— 
Yu-mean?”’ 


u don’t allow me to say that?” 
aink, Mr. Garnet, that between em- 
«and employed the attitude should 
tly businesslike.”’ 

‘t when you have been businesslike 
l, surely you can relax afterwards.” 
Snetimes, in some cases. Is there 
Hag else you want to ask me?”’ 

aly want to ask you about yourself.” 
jose are the questions I shall have no 


i; Garnet. was baffled and astonished. 
ng it!’”’ he said to himself. ‘I have 
(all the necessary apologetics and I 
‘t approached so very quickly, said 
much, considering what the position 
1\she gives me the frozen shoulder as 
re the butcher’s boy!”’ 
Yu are awfully hard on me,” he said 
( challenging her with half-laughing 
3ut she read his surprise in them. 
ijat does that matter to you?” she 
ii, 
: iways matters to a man, directly he 
‘et what he wants. Till he gets it, 
13 else is worth a cent. And I want 
€ you sing.” 
b, you don’t,” said Anna, moving 
Yo her recruit again. 


L 


a stared at each other before the car 
to move. Then Garnet nodded, 
and settled back to drive. 

ng the lowering brute!” he said to 
+ “Jealous, of course!”’ 


& 
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And he drove off, thinking of Anna. She 
had so intrigued him in her implacable 
coolness that he could not dispel the image 
of her, standing before him, so unadorned, 
and yet, somehow, so triumphant. He was 
still considering her when, fifteen minutes 
later, he walked into his mother’s drawing- 
room and found her sitting before her low 
tea table set with frail china, polished silver 
and half a dozen edible delicacies. She was 
leaning back in a thickly padded armchair 
upholstered in amber satin; the lights in 
the room were amber shaded; her tea gown 
was of supple gold tissue; her graying hair 
was touched skillfully with gold; there 
were chrysanthemums and roses in every 
available space. 

Lady Mabel Conway, equally soignée, 
but twenty years younger, was with her. 
King Garnet walked, for the first time a 
little critically, into this soft world to which 
he belonged. 

“Here you are, darling,” his mother 
murmured. 

“Here I am, old dear.” 

He squeezed Mabel’s little hand, and the 
empty spaces of her pale-gray eyes filled, 
and her pale lips grew pink and began to 
smile. He dropped into a chair beside her. 

“You went to the works?” said his 
mother languidly, pouring his tea. 

“Oh, tell me all about it!’’ added Mabel, 
a little eager yearning note in her voice. 

“There isn’t much to tell. The old place 
looked as beastly as usual; Silver took me 


round. Sour brute that is, mother. I’ve 
half a mind ay 
“No, my darling boy, no! It was your 


father’s wish that he should have the place, 
and the trustees always said that he was an 
excellent man and did his duty most ably. 
I have asked you a dozen times to let things 
alone.” 

‘Hang it all, old dear, the show is mine!”’ 

“Now, to oblige me, King, don’t be 
difficult.” 

“When am I ever difficult, my dear old 
dear? My good nature is my curse and 
always has been. Only I do like ta see 
bright and beaming faces around, and that 
surly brute Silver annoys me.” 

“‘Leave him alone, King.” 

“Oh, I shall leave him alone, as I’ve 
always done. I’ve said for the last five 
years that I’d kick him out and I’ve never 
done it. How he hates me!” 

“Hates you?”’ in a surprised pipe from 
Lady Mabel. 

““Murder me cheerfully, my dear, Silver 
would, if no one was looking. However, 
after all, what does he matter? ... 
They’ve got twenty or thirty girls workin 
in the binding room now, mother, with a 
a little forewoman over them. A great 
girl.” 

“Take me round the place some time, 
King,”’ said Mabel. 

“Tt would bore you stiff.” 

She smiled. ‘‘I should love it.” 

“Some day, if you really want to,’’ said 
King negligently. ‘‘I don’t exactly haunt 
the place myself, but we can arrange a cere- 
monial visit for you one day; cheering 
workers, and the youngest presenting a 
bouquet. Is that your idea of a fitting re- 
ception, Mabel?” 

She flushed crimson, her eyes shining. 
He had spoken in lazy jest; she saw the 
little scene in earnest—cheering workers, 
presentation of bouquet—what did they 
mean but that she went to the Garnet 
Printing Works as the future bride —— 
Then suddenly he saw all that worked in 
her simple and kind young mind. He was 
not ready for such consequences. He had a 
long life to live yet in the same carefree 
way that he lived it now. He meant noth- 
ing—nothing! He did not look at her as he 
laughed and replied: 

“T was rotting, of course. Mother’ll 
drive you down one day when you’re out 
shopping, won’t you, mother? And I could 
meet you there—or Silver will deputize. 
He’s much abler than I.” 

“But I shouldn’t like him if he hated 
you, King.” 

““Tsn’t she dear, mother? You area dear, 
Mabel, to take up the sword like that. And 
by the way, what about tonight?”’ 

He had telephoned her that morning, 
asking her to dine and dance. His mother 
had pestered him into it. 

““T’d love to come, King. I couldn’t an- 
swer quite certainly when you phoned, be- 
cause I had to get out of a dinner with some 
relations. But now I have cut the dinner 
and I can come!” Her pleasure was 
apparent. 

“Tsn’t she a dear, mother? Now, isn’t 
she—to give ’em the go-by.and come out 
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It would seem that man has always realized the mystic 
forces in the skies. Men of foresight letting their gaze dwell 
wonderingly upon the drifting clouds, have for generations, 
dreamed of the day when the unknown energies could be 
bent to their command. 

Ben Franklin, a dreamer, was the first to enslave one of A 
these. N AS 
But it remained for others to discover an unseen, unheard PAR 
power and make it the instrument of man. 
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The Crosley Mfg. Co., has brought within the reach of all Wy ANN it 4, 
this newly enthralled force. Music, opera, news of the day, WW nk .\ Lf 
WV Vy 
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sermons, lectures, any one of a hundred interesting things WAQ AK Ha 
drifting in the skies is captured and clearly transmitted A 

to you at your fireside with a Crosley Radio Receiver. 
There is a complete Crosley set for you at $25—others at 7m \W\\ 
$28, $48, $55 and up to the beautiful $150 console model. ; 
No matter which model you choose, Crosley Instruments 
offer the highest efficiency at the lowest cost. 


For Sale By Best Dealers Everywhere. 
Write for Free Catalog. 


THE CROSLEY MFG. COMPANY 


3314 ALFRED ST., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AV rl ae. 


CROSLEY MODEL X 
4 Tube set of exceptional value 
Price only $55. 


For making ROOTBEER 
and GINGER ALE at home 


Pas age a 


One package makes 80 glasses. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send 25c and we will send postpaid 
package direct. Or, send $2.80 for 
carton of one dozen. Canada and 
foreign price 35c and $4.00 respec- 
tively. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


A Pure 
Delicious 
Home Made Beverage 
atsmallcost 


Ask for 


In _ At 
Bottles Hires Fountain 
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Mica—the insulation material 
that never cracks 


NDIA RUBY MICA may be split into layers 

ye . so thin that it is said a quarter-million could 
, } be obtained from a ‘‘book” aninch in thickness. 
~ Yet, each will stop a current of electricity, will 


endure heat, cold and shock and never crack 
or break. It is this form of insulation wrapped 
laterally around the heavy electrode that makes 
Splitdorf Plugs OUTLAST the engine. 

See that your dealer gives you the RIGHT 
type of Splitdorf Plug for your engine. It is 
important. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
98 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 


Powerful knives are used 
to separate the clean Mica 
from the impurities that 
cling to it. 


ESTABLISHED 
esi us 8 


OTHING so mars or makes the ap- 
pearance of a home as its wall paper. 


It can detract from the effect of finest 
furnishings, or lend attractiveness to the plain- 
est. Repapering is so easy—so inexpensive, ’tis 
poor economy to be content with shabby walls. 


Of inviting patterns, limitless in variety, excep- 
tionally fine in texture, are Niagara “Blue Rib- 
bon” Wall Papers. Substantial materials—made 
in our own factory from spruce logs to finished 
product. Quality coupon in every roll. 


Your dealer will show you the beautiful designs and quality 
at surprisingly modest prices. Send his name and we will 
mail you sample book and “‘ Helpful Hints’’ free. 


NIAGARA WALL PAPER COMPANY 
211 Walnut Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Annual Capacity Thirty Million Rolls 


7™, $1000.00 in Cash Prizes to Paper Hangers 
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| me, King 


‘laughing. 
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on the binge with me? We'll go to the Lega- 
tion Club, shall we, Mabel? You like it?” 

“T love it, King.” 

He thought of something pleasing to 
say—a demand to make perhaps. A de- 
mand from him of her would be a very 
pleasing thing. 

“Wear that little blue frock with the 
dewdrop sort of girdle that you wore here 
the other night.” 

Joy flamed high in Lady Mabel’s face. 
She did not know that he did not care if she 
wore the little blue frock or any other one 
of her many expensive, ineffectual crea- 
tions; or that he merely made a graceful 
habit of remembering women’s toilets. 

“T will,’ she promised, fluttering. ‘Of 
course, I will. Did you—did you really 
like it?” 

“T thought it jolly.” 

“The lines or the—the color?” 


“All of it. Wasn’t it a jolly frock, 
mother?”’ 
“Sweet, Mabel,’ said Mrs. Garnet 
languidly. 
“Pll go now,” said Lady Mabel. “I 
really must go. Good-by, dearest.’’ She 


kissed Mrs. Garnet. 


9? 


“You'll be calling for 


“At eight.” 

He walked out with her to her car os 
put her in. He squeezed her hand again; 
it was such a little appealing hand. He 
knew that she drove away unreasonably 
happy, and his mind misgave him a little, 
but not for long. Life was too good, too 
much fun. He went back to his mother and 
found her still reclining in the amber chair. 
Her faded eyes regarded him. 

“Come and sit down, King, and have 
some more tea. You needn’t rush away 
yet; it isn’t time to dress, and your letters 
can wait, and you needn’t phone anyone 
about anything.” 

“You take all a man’s means of exit 
away from him, old dear.’ te 


“King, I wish you wrotilee't raise that 
old question of Silver. It’s nonsense to 
think he doesn’t like you. The man has an 
ungracious manner.” 

““A darned ungracious manner.” 

“Well, you’ll leave it alone for good and 
all, please, dear boy. Your father wished 
Silver to stay as long as he wanted to.” 

“Why, mother?”’ 

“How do I know why, dear boy? It 
was a wish of your father’s.”’ 

She leaned back in the chair, out of the 
direct range of shaded lights. 

“Some little mystery about Silver, old 
dear. Always has been.”’ 

“Tf there is I don’t know it.” 

She played with the fringes of her gown. 

“Well, let it go,” said King. “I am all 
for peace—and plenty, mother. Always 
plenty.”’ He lighted a cigarette and held 
the box towards her, but she shook her 
head restlessly. 

“T’m glad you’re taking Mabel out to- 
night, dear boy.” 

“T know you are, old dear! It’s due to 
your wretched machinations that I’m 
doing it.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know why you need 
me to prod you into paying a little ordinary 
attention to a dear, sweet, nice girl like 
Mabel. A dear, sweet, nice girl, King.” 

“Oh, mother, what a recommendation! 
Damns the poor girl forever.” 

“The kind of girls you play about with, 
King fy 

“Now, mother, you don’t know ’em, so 
you can’t judge ’em.’ 

“T can judge you,” said Mrs. Garnet in 
her frail, pettish voice; ‘‘you’re my son. 
Why don’t you consider marrying dear 
little Mabel? She’s in love with you.” King 
moved uncomfortably. ‘‘That’s some- 
thing,’ said Mrs. Garnet. ‘All the other 
girls you know and play about with would 
only be marrying you for your money.” 

“You’re not a nice, fond, proud mother 
at all. What about my beauty?” 

She disregarded him. 

“Mabel is a very rich woman, too, King. 
And apart from that, she would make you 
very happy.” 

“T couldn’t be happier than I am, mother, 
thanks. As for money, haven’t we enough? 


| You’re not exactly in rags, are you?”’ He 


stroked the gold gown affectionately. 

“Don’t be childish, my dear. Two for- 
tunes are better than one. And you and 
Mabel 

She paused. 

“Old dear?” 

- are so perfectly and wonderfully 
suited to each other.”: 

He laughed. 


He sat down, 


“Rot, old lady! You’re telling £7) 
you know it. And, anyway, life's g 
and hilarious business. I don’t 
throttle it down yet. Mabel 
pick some decent chap—steady 
and affectionate and all that—w 
her awfully happy—fifty per cent 
than I ever could.” 

“You could make a woman ve y 
King. You have gifts.”’ a 

“But the point is, I wouldn’t 
woman happy, old dear. It would] 
be an extraordinary woman to mak 
want to marry.” 

“Men don’t want to marry, 
do it all the same.”’ 

“Some escape, mother.”’ 
and went out. 


Mabel. In the car on her way | 
kissed her hand—from habit. He 
ful not to kiss her lips, though the 
was a habit, in a dark car, ona a 
home, through darkening str 
with a mere kiss on the hand , 
very content. He left her on her doo 
all her dreams of him smiling on hen 
He gave her not a thought afte 
got back into the car. When he re 
home and went into the smoke 
and sat down by the fire with a wh 
soda, the house dead quiet, the nigh 
gone, he was thinking of a pair of s 
eyes, of a smooth and proud head 
voice cool as water and rich as c 
“‘T believe I’ve had the luck to me 
finest girl in the world,”’ he thought. - 
He could not recall ever pe 
that before. The certainty which | 
about her was new to him. There had 
girls before, many girls, who had ¢ 
his vagrant fancies, kissed’ and lau 
or kissed and cried, cost him much m 
but they were far phantoms. Anna 
was the only vision who sat with 
on the hearth that night. if 


I r 

NNA had a letter from Silver the 

morning, brief and crude. It si 
with all the violence a few words 
muster, that he should wait for her to 
home with her that night. She di 
want Silver, arguing her hoarse, wit 
distressful angers, and the pressing, | 
ing, pressing all the while of his p: 
upon her. These things wearied. 3 
she made no reply, when she came ¢ 
the works there he was in the Feb 
evening fog, the collar of his old m: 
tosh turned up and the brim of hi 
dark hat pulled down, looking more 
lutionary than ever. What he had t 
was reproachful and bitter. pi 

He held her elbow in a close gra 
device she hated; but he looked ina’ 
physically to wrestle with her this ev 
if she gainsaid him, so she made no dis 
As soon as they were away from the. 
ing shadow of the great building heb 

“Well, you’ve got away with it, 
you? For all your quietness and f} id 
all the way you’ve kept me off. 
mind getting well away with yom af 
when you do meet some worthwhil 
low, eh, Anna? It is easy for you t 
that money means nothing i 
dear; easy for you to turn down a poo: 
at the same time that you make these 
faluting statements. But what are 
doing? Answer me that!” ; 

“JT don’t know why I should ai 
anything,” said Anna, roused to 2 
“but I repeat that other people's n 
means nothing to me.’ 

‘8 Ax hal’”’ | 

“And it never will. Oh, men and 
money! Men and their money! wt i 
my own.’ 

“You won’t do that; but what yo 
do is to be tempted when the i 
comes along a 

They walked fast, Anna cottin 

“Of whom exactly are you spe 

“You know,” said Silver; a 
to say the name and actually 
She said it for him. i 

“Tf all this ridiculous fuss is 0 
Garnet, and the few words he spoke | 
yesterday 

“Fuss and few words! I was 
ignominiously’’—his passion ch 
for a moment—‘“‘so that he cow) 
say to you. What did he want? 

“He wanted to ask me if the 
happy and comfortable, and so 


ployment of girls, and so on.” © 
(Continued on pag 8 


Continued from Page 146) 

! Awfully good! Do you suppose 
3 what he wanted to hear?” 

jsaid so.” 

}7ou know King Garnet’s one of the 
jnen about town? All he cares for 
hether they can attract him enough 
ter to his pleasures. That’s all he’s 
of. That’s all he’s worrying about 
ou are concerned. Do you tell me 


rhaps you do know it, and per- 
wre cleverer than I credited you 
Anna. You quiet, steady 


| Garnet’s after you—as he’s been 
zens of other poor fools, God help 
‘d perhaps you aren’t going to be a 
jl. Perhaps you’re too clever for 
hat is, no doubt, where I’ve got 
is of you all wrong—my high ideas 
my beautiful ideas; it’s nothing to 
you women to drag a man’s ideals 
mud for the sake of filthy damned 
” 


aited and glanced sideways at her 
he was not goading her into speech; 
kept silence, and presented to his 
gaze a stony profile. 

ished on: ‘Yes, perhaps that’s 
‘ve summed you up all wrong; and 


till at last he’s so mad for you 
Imarry you. You want to be Mrs. 
inet, eh, Anna? A lofty purpose, 
i! A fine, beautiful aspiration! I 
that’s about as much principle as 
jhave though. Women are bodies, 
s. They suffer no more than cats 


ice went into a falsetto and broke. 
\d feel how he trembled, from the 
‘ness of his grasp on her arm. Yet 
vy she could not be very sorry for 
ve hated at once his boiling rage 
weakness of his attack. 

‘she did not speak, Silver kept 
500, for a little while. They walked 
m he wiped his face, down which 
ickled, and said in a steadier voice, 
/ roughly: 

‘ve my reasons for my feelings, 
‘feasons good enough for some men 
Fes aman. Yes,” he said under his 
“some men would murder him. 
2 ——” He paused, drawing her to 
iitill, too, and looked into her face. 
ere now under a lamp, dim in 
} but it showed to each of them, 
/v, the other’s face. ‘‘See here! 
‘its. King Garnet mightn’t be quite 
ithing you think it would. Time 
W us something, and—and precious 
ne may show it too. There’s no 
i; what is going to turn up. I’m at 
‘ne uttered abruptly. ‘‘At work at 
‘went on darkly, drawing her with 


rager evaporating, she cared so little 
iy of this that she remained serene. 
/\e was actually thinking was: “If 
4s to come in, and comes in, or 
sm the doorstep a long while, he’ll 
ie miss half an hour’s practice.” 
rted, but patiently. 
are very quiet,’’ said Silver by and 
dst timidly, for in a way her mute 
awed him. ‘‘You are extremely 
ith me, Anna?” 


la what are you thinking?” 

1d him. 

lays your music!” he said jealously. 
sit! Curse anything that comes, 
_ between you and me! Just for 
‘dear girl, forgo it! Just for to- 
You can’t sing with this fog in 
roat. You’re looking tired too. 
10 good to you. Let us drop in at 
and get our usual table and have 
sogether, and a flask of Chianti. 

0 you good.”’ 

I want to go home and practice.” 
ll you with this fog in your 
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“You may be right there,’ said Anna, 
for, indeed, she was tired, and now they 
were not far from Paolo’s; a turn to the 
right and a turn to the left would bring 
them within sight of his white door, with 
the potted shrub on either side, and Paolo 
himself not far inside the threshold, wel- 
coming patrons in. 

“Oh, do come,” said Silver; ‘‘just to 
forgive me for all I’ve said,”’ he prayed. 

He persuaded her a little more, and then 
they went towards Paolo’s. 

The little restaurant was very warm and 
steamy and savory. It was bright, with a 
red flower and a bit of fern in a vase on 
each table, and the lights were red shaded. 
The waiters were Italian, meek and tactful. 
Anna and Silver entered. 

Paolo flourished a glad hand towards 
them and bowed low. He escorted them to 
their corner table. 

“T felt,’ he said, with admiration for 
Anna, “that the signorina would come to- 
night. A bad night, eh?” 

He indicated the fog creeping even into 
the restaurant, and handed the menu. 
When Anna had chosen, and Paolo had 
gone away, she looked up to find Silver 
regarding her very tenderly and humbly 
across the table. 

“T am sorry,” he said almost inaudibly. 

She could do no less than smile faintly; 
but she could donomore. His tempestuous 
moods had no power to touch her. His 
rages and instabilities alienated her respect. 
But there were things he did for which she 
was grateful; he looked after her most 
tenderly, if jealously; he rose and lifted 
her shoddy overcoat from her shoulders 
and laid it over the back of her chair as if 
it had been a cloak of ermine; and his 
passion for her was for the girl unadorned, 
the tired girl as she sat before him in her 
knitted working frock and with shadows 
under her eyes. She was not unapprecia- 
tive of this. 

Before the soup came he leaned across 
to ask her, ‘“‘There’s one more question, 
Ly He—he—came to see you today?”’ 

“ec Ore. 

“Well, he called at the works.” 

**T didn’t see him.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“T didn’t.” 

“Pardon my insistence, Anna. If you 
knew what I felt Still, he—he called 
at the works and asked the doorkeeper for 
your address.”’ 

“For my address! 
that?’’ 

“Do you dream for a moment that I 
shouldn’t find it out?” 

He smoldered at her. 

“Tf he dares to come hanging round 
after you w 

“My fortress is pretty impregnable,” 
said Anna, curling her lip. 

“Yes,” said Silver in rather a lighter 
voice. ‘‘I found that out, didn’t I?” 

The soup came; the Chianti was poured; 
they were fed and warmed. Life for both be- 
came imperceptibly but beautifully rosier. 

An hour and a half later—they had 
lingered long in the warmth and talked a 
great deal—Silver saw her home and said 
good-by to her on her doorstep. 

She went up the dark staircase to her 
rooms. The sitting room, too, was dark; 
but in the velvet blackness was something 
which stole out to assail her subtly and 
mysteriously—the scent as if of a whole 
garden of flowers. When she had groped 
for the matches in their accustomed place 
on the mantelpiece she saw—and gasped 
for joy. The table was massed with roses; 
they had been thrust into two washing 
bowls by her landlady; and there they 
were, scores of great, beautiful, pink, cream, 
crimson heads, scenting the whole room. 
Her heart missed a beat and ran on double 
time. She thought briefly, “Lucia? . .. 
No!” She was at the table, lifting out 
handfuls of roses and putting her face into 
them. 

“‘Silver is a 1-1-]-liar,’ 


How do you know 


’ 


she said faintly. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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You will choose your new Spring hat for 
style, but if it is an Aetna you are also 
assured of quality by the broad guarantee 
of the Aetna satisfaction-insurance policy. 


Send in your dealer’s name if he is notnowcarrying Aetna hats 


COTRELL & LEONARD 
Established 1832 DANBURY, CONN. 


Leaks, cracks or breaks in 
pipes, boilers, tanks, pumps or house- 
hold articles, no matter how complicated, 
‘can be quickly and durably repaired with 
SMOOTH-ON CEMENT No. 1. 

A few cents worth of Smooth-On Cement 
No. 1 will save you time and dollarsin home, 
factory and motor repairs. Easy to apply— 
lasting as iron. Keeps forever in air-tight can. 
Sold by Hardware and General Stores in6-oz. 
tins 30c.(by mail, add 6c.); also 

y in 1-lb., 5-lb. and larger sizes. 
Write for FREE book, illus- 
trating and describing hundreds 

of repairs. Use the coupon. 

SMOOTH-ON MFG, CO. 

Est. 1895 

Dept. 50-C., Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A. 
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There is a powerful added attraction to a 
Conklin set. The Conklin superiority is 
so well known—design and finish are so 
beautiful—both pen and pencil are so 
much more practical—that the set as a 
gift is valued more highly. Green gold, 
yellow gold, and silver, handsomely boxed. 


Conklin — Toledo 


Boston San Francisco Chicago 


Barcelona 


London 


Pen ~ BETTER BUILTFOR BETTER WRITING ~Pencil 


Running an automobile without a hydrometer is like a ship with- 
outa pilot. Your battery is the heart of your power plant. Watch 
° 7 . ee > 
it! Save time, trouble and expense. Have a Hafner Handy.’ 


Knowledge Is Safety 


Don’t guess about the condition of your battery. It is both 
dangerous and expensive. Know! The Hafner Hydrometer 


gives you an accurate seen-at-a-glance reading. Tells specific 
gravity; whether your battery is empty, half-charged or full. 
Dial easy to read in a poor light. You need a hydrometer for 
safety. But make sure that it isa 


“First Aid To Your Battery” 


of your battery at all times. Cer- 
tainly this is worth while. 


This scientific battery tester and 
guardian is built like a high grade 
watch. Little glass beads keep the 
1 float from sticking to the barrel. 
| The Hafner sets a new high quality 
standard. And yet it sells for the 
cost of less than five gallons of 
“gas.” For only 75 cents you 
can know the exact condition 


Get One Today 


Ask your automobile accessory or radio dealer for a Hafner 
Hydrometer. If he is “out” of Hafners, take no substitute, 
but ask him to get you one or send 75 cents to us and we 
will send you one promptly, postpaid. 


HAFNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
3128 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


If you are a radio “bug” you surely 
need a Hafner. A run down battery 
causes more trouble than “static.” 
Insure the absence of “‘cat-fights” 
and a full enjoyment of your set by 
keeping your battery fully charged. 
A Hafner will safely guide you. 


WorthTwice 
Its Price 
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SENATORS AND WHAT Nor 


(Continued from Page 27) 


A senator with an advanced case of the Sen- 
ate jippy can rise to his feet four or. five 
times a week and talk for three or four hours 
at a stretch on the crimes of Wall Street and 
the Wall Street wolves, when his knowledge 
of Wall Street is limited to the fact that the 
buildings on it have walls. 

“Tt must be apparent to the most casual 
observer that if a senator wishes to make a 


_speech on European affairs that will get 


into the papers he must attack the policies 
of the Administration; and if he wishes to 
supplant President Harding in the White 
House, he must do his best to make Presi- 
dent Harding look like a yokel—which he 
isn’t—who has got all mixed up among the 
big dwellings and can’t find a policeman to 
direct him back to the depot—which he 
hasn’t. 

“Tf, however, he accepts from the State 
Department a large amount of accurate 
but confidential information on European 
affairs he cannot make any speech, be- 
cause said speech would have to be based 
on the information, and the information 
must of necessity be confidential. So the 
senator refuses to ask for any confidential 
information, and he goes ahead and makes 
a. speech without it, and the speech is 
usually all wrong.” 

Mr. Flack cleared his throat angrily and 
reached for the Black Cow, which the 
waiter had placed at his elbow. 

“Possibly the day will come,’’ he re- 
sumed when he had soothed his mind and 
his vocal chords with a generous applica- 
tion of his favorite tipple, ‘‘when our more 
intimate connection with foreign affairs 
during the forthcoming years will breed in 
this country a legislative class or a politi- 
cal class, or whatever sort of class you may 
want to call it, that will be sufficiently well 
informed on European politics and eco- 
nomic conditions to deliver sound judg- 
ments on the Government’s foreign policies 
or lack of policies without having recourse 
to any genuine information. Possibly it will 
come, but anyone is safe in betting a mil- 
lion dollars against a can of beans that it 
won’t. Meantime there will probably al- 
ways be senators who develop wholly false 
ideas concerning the importance of their 
jobs as senators, and who think they are 
entirely competent to act and justified in 
acting as Secretary of State whenever and 
wherever they please, without incurring 
any of the responsibilities that go with that 
position.” 


The Voice of Ignorance 


“They are afflicted with delusions of 
grandeur, like some of the new small na- 
tions of Europe, and like the critics who 
consider themselves qualified to select the 
best short stories written in America every 
year. 

“If only some of these rip-roaring legis- 
lators would stop trying to get their knowl- 
edge of Europe out of books and their own 
minds and out of the opinions and resolu- 
tions and chain letters of a lot of maudlin 
economically uninformed and biased peo- 
ple, they would never permit themselves 
to keep trying to jam the United States’ 
fingers against the European buzz saw with 
so much vigor and enthusiasm. Senators 
who are unwilling to accept confidential in- 
formation on Europe today should have 
had the benefit of wide and recent Euro- 
pean travel, or they must talk frequently 
and open-mindedly with people who have 
been close to Europe’s troubles. In either 
case their judgment might be worth some- 
thing; but unfortunately the ones who 
create the greatest disturbances have never 
been farther east than Long Island Sound, 
and refuse to speak to well-informed for- 
eigners for fear their massive brains will be 
contaminated by contact with these de- 
praved and tricky products: of an effete 
civilization. 

“That’s why there are so many calls for 
getting into economic conferences with 
Europe, and handing out billion-dollar 
credits to some suffering European nation, 
and canceling Europe’s debts to the United 
States, and exerting our moral influence to 
make Europe behave herself.” 

Mr. Flack groaned with disgust, took a 
golf ball from his pocket, bounced it sav- 


agely on the floor to relieve his feelings, . 


caught it deftly as it descended, and stuffed 

it back in his pocket again. i 
“There are certain fundamental things 

that everybody should-consider before he 


March 2. 


talks about plunging into Europe, 
fairs,’ he resumed when his fac 
smoothed itself into its custo | 
matic calm, “and here are some of ¢]. 


thousand times in the past, an 
only things that were benefited 
ferences were the silk-hat man’ 
who sold a few extra hats to t 
prior to the big doings. - 

“There are just two things that ir 
the condition of a country that is e 
ically sour. Hard work is one of 
coéperation with its next-door n 
the other. You might as well talk 
holding an economic conference for t] 
pose of luring mackerel school 
grounds that they have deserted, Y 
confer your head off without. brin 
mackerel within a mile of the ne 
want mackerel, and mackerel g 
ning your way, you've got to g 
get ’em. So much for economie 
in general.” 


“As to the holding of conferences’: 
improvement of European economi 
ditions, Europe’s trouble has not} 
economic. Since 1920 Europe, 
Russia, has been steadily improyin 
nomically. That goes for the we 


= 


things. You can believe it or not, I! 
the truth. a 
“If our statesmen simply cann| 
along without conferring with ] 
they’d better restrict themselves to | 
ference that will gather all the leadin 
ticilans together under one roof ani 
allow the roof to fallon them. It’stl 
sort that will do any good under 1 
conditions. Rid Europe of her foc 
ticians and there isn’t a country ove 
that couldn’t pull herself out of all he 
bles by her own efforts. 
“Throughout Central Europe thi 
no two adjoining countries that aren 
on the verge of trouble by their polit! 
Take them right down the line, andi 
find that this is so: France and Geri 
Germany and Poland, Poland ane! 
sia, Russia and Rumania, Rumani) 
Hungary, Hungary and Czecho-Sle 
Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, Ita 
Jugo-Slavia, Rumania and Bulgari 
garia and Greece, Greece and Turkey) 
few other combinations that slip my! 
are willing to cut each other’s throa 
moment’s notice. And yet the United 
is sprinkled with deluded souls whose 
everything will be all right if the | 
States will only get together with E 
“Nothing could be more asinin¢ 
plunging into European affairs in o1 
get together with European nations,! 
these nations can’t get together them! 
It would be like trying to get togeth¢| 


you beat up the dogs with sufficient 
ity you may avoid having your tr 
torn or losing a few fingers; but you’ 
to move fast. 

“Of course it’s too bad to compart! 
European nations to pugnacious do} 
one ought to be able to expect mori 
humans than from dogs. If the nati! 
Europe will use human intelligence a 
together, there will be some sense in t! 
about the United States getting to 
with them. If they won’t, there’s n' 
that we can do for them.” 

Mr. Flack sipped his Black Cowm 
and nodded to a senatorial foursom 


“Tt is absolutely incredible,” he! 
“that there can be persons in high 
in this country who talk serious! 
canceling Europe’s debts to us. } 
speaking, the whole fabric of in. 
commerce is based on respect for the 
rity of international obligations. 
these international obligations 1 

(Continued on Page 152. 
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‘Men who know good motor cars at once appreciate 
‘the Arch Preserver Shoe with its finely built, 
patented ‘ ‘chassis’’ which carries the weight of 
‘the body easily, comfortably, without the slightest 
strain on the foot arches. 


The outer margin of the bottom of your foot is 
one continuous, wonderfully built, weight-carry- 
‘ing structure, from heel to ball. If your shoe does 
not provide an adequate foundation for this part 
‘of the foot the eventual result is a misshapen 


‘shoe and an overstrained or broken down arch. 
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and how it keeps your feet at their best 


needed support, yet permits the shoe to bend 
freely at the ball where the foot should bend. 


Your feet in Arch Preserver Shoes are always 
free and unhindered—ready and eager for the 
long walk, or the tiresome standing job. You take 
the ‘‘roads’’ as they come, witha “foot happiness”’ 
that is ever urging you on and on towards greater 
efficiency— towards health and success! 


All the way through, the Arch Preserver Shoe is 
built asa man wantsa shoe built. On the superior 
“‘chassis’’ is the finest of ‘body work’’—the 
choicest of leathers expressing the smartest of 
styles. And because its exclusive construction 
enables it to hold its shape, it retains its good 
appearance as long as you wear it. Your feet in 
Arch Preserver Shoes will look as well as they 
feel, but you cannot realize how much this means 
until you put on the shoes. 
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server Shoe construc- 
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land, Massachusetts, for 
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The Selby Shoe Com- 
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en’s and misses’ shoes, 
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He has won “No. 29.”’ All Puzzle-Peg 
fans know what that means. It’s the 
highest honor in Puzzledom. Dad solved 
all the other 68 Puzzle-Peg problems long 
ago. But he just couldn’t get the answer 
to No. 29. 

Those tantalizing pegs defied him for 
days and weeks. But Dad wouldn’t give 
up. He’s a sticker and a “slicker” too 


when it comes to doing puzzles. So no 
wonder he’s happy. You would be too, 
if you were in Dad’s place. 


is the wonder puzzle of the 
century. Nearly a _ million 
already sold. Everybody en- 


= joys it. Everybody tries—every- 
= body fails the first time. Played 
by one it makes fun for all. The 


free book of 68 Problems given with 


each set keeps you busy for months. 
You never tire of it. You figure out new 
teasers to try on your friends. It makes the 


ideal gift for all who are shut in or lonely. 

For sale anywhere good games are sold— 
price only 50c (75c in Canada). If you have 
trouble in getting your set send 50c and we 
will mail you a set postpaid with free book of 
68 problems. 


Lubbers & Bell,721 Second Ave.,Clinton,Ia. 
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case of love at first sight! 


Nelke Toys are so soft and cuddly, they’re just 
irresistible! And mother feels perfectly safe, cause 
there are no buttons to swallow or pins to scratch— 
and there’s nothing to break! Hand-painted faces 
in water-proof colors—knitted “‘suits”’ in gay, bright 
orange and blue and pink—and all the lovely colors 
imaginable! 

You can buy Nelke Soft Toys at good depart- 
ment, drug, notion, stationery and gift shops every- 
where—S50c and up, according to size. The woven 
label with our diamond trade mark identifies the 
genuine Nelkes. 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

down there is no reason why a hundred of 
them shouldn’t be broken down; and if 
that should happen the results would be 
sufficiently awkward to stand the world on 
its ear. When I get through paying my in- 
come tax I usually have to go out and bor- 
row money to pay some of my debts. It 
gives me a pain to do it, and I hate it like 
poison; but I have to do it, and I don’t 
notice anybody offering to cancel any of my 
debts. But if mine should be canceled, and 
the cancellation of debts should grow to be 
popular, you can easily see that the entire 
country would pass into a coma and remain 
there until the angel Gabriel rendered his 
widely advertised cornet solo. 

“This fact may not be generally under- 
stood, and it might be a good idea for some 
of these debt-cancellation fanatics to try to 
absorb it. It would be no hardship at all 
for any nation in Europe that owes us 
money to repay the capital sum of its debt, 
provided it began today and paid off one- 
half of one per cent of the total amount 
every year. By paying this amount, there 
isn’t a debt that wouldn’t be redeemed in 
sixty years’ time. And one-half of one per 
cent is most emphatically not beyond the 
capacity of the lamest duck that owes us 
money. If the French were to pay us one- 
half of one per cent of their debt every year 
they’d pay us $15,000,000 a year without 
any distress at all, and in sixty years it 
would be wiped out. They import more dia- 
monds than that every year. 

“The question of interest on the debts is, 
of course, more important than the ques- 
tion of the capital sum. If they would only 
keep the peace and disarm they could pay 
the interest. Nobody is going to be hard on 
them in the matter of interest; but if we 
make concessions in the matter of interest 
payments we should make them to insure 
the creation of stability, and in order that 
they may assure us of the ultimate pay- 
ment of interest and principal too. 

“The French newspapers, at the end of 
January, explained that the slump in the 
French frane immediately after the inva- 
sion of the Ruhr was due to ‘a raid by inter- 
national financiers, who held from fourteen 
to fifteen billion franes ready to dump on 
the market.” 


Sympathy for France 


“You read a lot of funny things in the 
papers, and that’s one of them. You can’t 
stabilize currency with an unstable budget; 
and France’s budget shows something like 
4,000,000,000 gold franes deficit. She went 
into the Ruhr to get, probably, about 
1,000,000,000 frances. She spends some- 
where around 400,000,000 on her army, 
and has to import labor from Poland and 
Italy. Yet if she were to reduce her army 
by half she’d have a larger army than any 
of them over there and wouldn’t have to 
import the labor that she now imports. A 
budget deficit of nearly 4,000,000,000 gold 
francs—and everybody knows that nations 
only begin toinflate with paper money when 
they can’t raise the real money by taxa- 
tion! Think these things over, and then 
blame the international financiers if you 
can. You might as well blame the aurora 
borealis for the bad financial standing of an 
$1800 clerk who spends $20,000 a year on 
the modern version of wine, woman and 
song—which, as I understand it, is hooch, 
gold diggers and jazz. 

‘Practically all America—certainly most 
of the people whose point of view during 
the war was sound—wishes France well. 
Everyone who knows the determination of 
Germany to push France entirely off the 
earth when the time is ripe can sympathize 
with her in her fear and suspicion of Ger- 
many. And nobody who remembers Ger- 
many’s avowed intention of extracting the 
cost of the war from the United States of 
America can shed any bitter tears at the 
thought of Germany being forced to pay 
the indemnities she promised to pay. 

“Very few people, however, have any 
keen desire to see France follow a course of 
action that will eventually pile her on the 
rocks and throw all her neighbors back into 
the mire from which they were beginning 
to struggle. Yet if France continues on the 
road by which she was electing to travel 
when she went into the Ruhr, there could 
be only one end—an end which might be 
reached in comparatively few weeks or 
which might not be attained for a much 
longer time; and this is the way that it 
would probably come about: 

““The French farmer and small investor, 
who is-as fond of his investments and his 
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hoardings as Cleopatra was of her com- 
plexion, has sunk many billions of francs in 
short-term notes of the French Govern- 
ment. 

“Now, the French franc, beginning with 
the invasion of the Ruhr, started down- 
ward. The result of this depreciation, if it 
continued, would necessarily be to cause 
business men and persons who are in the 
habit of remitting large sums to France to 
stop their remittances because of the loss in 
value in transit. This would automatically 
cause the frane to depreciate still further, 
because of the lack of demand for francs. 
As the frane goes down and down the hold- 
ers of the French short-term notes would 
begin to shake in their shoes and figure that 
it was time to get francs in place of their 
notes while the francs would still buy some- 
thing. So they would step up to the little 
grilled windows and ask for money in re- 
turn for the notes. Right there France 
would run into her greatest crisis; for lack- 
ing the actual francs to redeem these bil- 
lions of franes’ worth of notes, she would 
start her printing presses turning out francs 
to supply her obligations, and from that 
moment the French frane would start going 
the way of the German mark with a sicken- 
ing swoop. 

‘“When that time came, if it should come, 
France would probably be willing to listen 
to the advice of those who have been trying 
to tell her for so long to disarm and keep 
the peace.” 


The Investigating Industry 


“As for this talk of loaning money to 
various countries of Europe, none of them 
needs any money—none of them. Ger- 
many might need something in the line of 
commodities—cotton, say; but a compara- 
tively small amount would cover it. And 
then the distinguished senator from New 
Mexico, Holm O. Bursum, introduced a bill 
to extend a credit of $1,000,000,000 to Ger- 
many for the purpose of buying foodstuffs. 
Germany doesn’t need it and couldn’t use 
it—certainly not more than a small part of 
the billion. How senators get that way, even 
when they wish to remain solid with the 
farmers, is a question that would have made 
Solomon, in spite of his reputation for wis- 
dom, get a cottony feeling in his mouth and 
run his fingers through his whiskers in de- 
spair. 

“These senators who develop such queer 
ideas concerning the relations that we ought 
to have with Europe are somewhat worse 
than the senators who waste hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of their own time and thou- 
sands of dollars of the people’s money and 
scores of thousands of dollars’ worth of wit- 
nesses’ time in investigating something or 
other. These senatorial investigating com- 
mittees are apt to investigate anything and 
everything from the number of blades of 
grass in the state of Wisconsin to the 
amount of pressure required to push sau- 
sage meat into a sausage skin. They’d just 
as soon investigate anything as eat; but 
the sad part about the investigations is that 
little ever comes of them. It’s as though 
they investigated the amount of water in 
Lake Superior. After months of work they 
might discover that the lake contains four- 
teen billion quadrillion gallons; but they 
wouldn’t be able to do anything about it 
except talk about it. 

“Whenever you want any matter investi- 
gated, just tell a senator about it, and he’ll 
bring in a resolution, late in the afternoon, 
when the other five or six senators on the 
floor are half asleep or writing letters to 
their former law partners or reading the 
afternoon papers, and nobody will pay any 
attention to it. It will slip through with- 
out a word of dissent, and a few days later 
people will begin to wake up to the fact 
that another investigation is under way. 
After weeks of violent and passionate in- 
vestigation, as a result of which the investi- 
gating senators get their names in the 
newspapers, the investigating committee 
has summoned many important and busy 
men to appear before it as witnesses, has 
kept them waiting around for days and 
sometimes for weeks, and has accumulated 
seven tons of testimony. The Government 
Printing Office has diligently printed the 
testimony very neatly at no expense to any- 
one except the taxpayer, and the seven tons 
of precious testimony has been filed away 
in fireproof vaults in the basement of the 
Capitol, where nobody will ever see it again 
until it is taken out ten or fifteen years 
from now for the purpose of relieving con- 
gestion in the Capitol vaults and locked up 
in some other fireproof vault. Senators who 
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listened to the testimony have made two or 
three set speeches in the Senate on the 
subject that was investigated, and that’s all. 
That is the mouse that the mountain of 
investigation has brought forth after weeks 
of labor. 

“A little while ago a committee com- 
posed of a few distinguished senators, 
headed by Senator La Follette, investigated 
gasoline prices. The committee summoned 
as witnesses the heads of the country’s 
greatest oil companies. It delved into their 
private affairs, as well as into the affairs 
of their companies, while gossips from far 
and near thronged the committee room and 
with flapping ears and glistening eyes wal- 
lowed in the juicy details. The committee 
employed the former law partner of Sen- 
ator La Follette to pierce the shrinking wit- 
nesses with his keen eye and his penetrating 
questions; and in the light of subsequent 
developments it was just as well that it did; 
for the figures given by the witnesses on oil 
production, oil consumption, oil-company 
earnings, stock dividends, and so on, were 
extremely large and seemed to daze some of 
the senators on the committee. Occasion- 
ally, with an air of numb and portentous 
gravity, they would ask a witness the same 
question five or six times in succession. 

“The committee accumulated more than 
the usual number of tons of testimony, and 
revealed the sad fact that if a person has the 
proper sort of friends in the proper official 
positions he can easily make $10,000,000 
or $15,000,000 while the ordinary hard- 
working person is making $1000 or $1500; 
but one may get the usual odds of a million 
to one that the testimony and a few dreary 
Senate speeches will be the only tangible 
results on which the taxpayer will ever be 
able to get his fingers.” 


Open Season for Prophets 


“No doubt these are the things that 
cause two of the sanest and soundest sen- 
ators to indulge in the same remarks when 
they meet on the Senate floor each morning. 
These two gentlemen clasp hands and re- 
mark in unison: ‘So this is the Senate of 
the United States!’ Then, after a brief 
pause, they also remark in concert: ‘God 
save the Union!’”’ 

Mr. Flack closed his eyes and swallowed 
another generous portion of his Black Cow 
with an air of restrained pleasure, after 
which he freed his mustache from all traces 
of his refreshment by wringing it neatly 
between his upper lip and his lower teeth. 

“T note,’”” he went on, ‘‘that this is the 
open season for prophets, though you’d 
have thought that every prophet’s mantle 
would have been offered for sale at strongly 
reduced prices after the wholesale manner 
in which the prophets went wrong before 
the elections last November. Some of the 
professional prophets are prophesying by 
means of goose bones, squirrel fur and other 
natural phenomena, and others are reading 
the stars. They seem to be very loose and 
free with their predictions as to strikes, 
riots, mine disasters, the fall of tall build- 
ings, hotel failures, epidemics, drownings, 
increasing divorces, more murders, scan- 
dals among members of the press and bar, 
and other cheery little matters; but none 
of them has had sufficient courage to pre- 
dict what the Progressives, as they like to 
refer to themselves, are going to do in the 
next session of Congress. 

“This Progressive business would, of 
course, be a puzzling matter to the profes- 
sional prophets, for there is almost nothing 
in which they can sink their teeth, so to 
speak. Any prophet worthy of the name 
knows that there will be strikes and riots 
and hotel failures and epidemics somewhere 
in the country sometime during the year; 
and he knows that as soon as spring comes 
a lot of half-baked idiots will go out on the 
water in canoes and try to change seats 
and, as a result, will drown themselves. 
Therefore he is taking no chance when he 
announces that he has seen such things in 
the stars or in a turkey’s wishbone. But he 
cannot take a similar chance on the Pro- 
gressives; for half the Progressives refuse 
to admit that they are Progressives, and the 
other half admit that they don’t have to be 
as progressive as the other Progressives if 
they don’t want to. Some of them admit 
frankly that they are Progressives but that 
they haven’t yet made up their minds what 
to be progressive about. Consequently the 
professional prophet shies away from them, 
not knowing whether or not they are re- 
liable prophecy material. 

“Tt is too bad that these professional 
prophets are so indefinite, for there are a 
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number of things that all of us would like to 
know. We would like to know, for ex- 
ample, the name of the so-called Progressive 
who will be reaching for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1924, whether 
Mr. Harding decides to attempt to enjoy 
for another four years the stress and tur- 
moil incident to residence in the White 
House or whether he decides to follow the 
calmer calling of ex-President. Up toa cer- 
tain point the amateur prophet can proph- 
esy with skill and probable accuracy; but 
beyond that point the work of the profes- 
sional stargazer and soothsayer is urgently 
needed.” 

Mr. Flack drained his Black Cow glass 
and frowned pregnantly at the waiter, who 
leaped forward and vanished with the glass 
before Mr. Flack could free his mustache 
from the clutches of his lower teeth in order 
to give it a name. 

“Already,” said Mr. Flack, crossing his 
hands firmly over his woolen cross-stitched 
vest and gazing into the future with medita- 
tive but hard-boiled eyes—“‘already there 
is a considerable number of states which 
have presidential preferential primary laws. 
Some of these laws have teeth, and some try 
to do their biting with their gums, which is 
a bit difficult. 

“The latter are of such a nature that 
when the Republicans of Texakota vote in 
the primaries for Hector J. Wishbone for 
President, and elect delegates to repair to 
the national convention and cast their votes 
for said Hector J. Wishbone, the delegates 
may attend the convention and cast their 
votes on the first ballot for Hector J. Wish- 
bone; but then, on the second ballot and 
all ensuing ballots, cast their votes for 
Oswald B. Monkhouse or some other candi- 
date who could not be elected to the job of 
dog catcher if he relied on the people of 
Texakota to do the electing. 

“As a result of the late riotous election, 
however, there have now come into existence 
a number of state legislatures that con- 
tain majorities which are accused of being 
radical, and admit to being liberal. These 
majorities are going to proceed, practically 
in concert, to enact presidential preferential 
primary laws with teeth. These new state 
laws, together with the state laws that have 
had teeth in them for some time, are just 
about going to make it possible for the 
states to which they belong to control a 
majority of the delegates to the next Re- 
publican national convention.” 


Preferential Primaries 


“Such a situation will, of course, be a 
wide-open invitation to a contest, whether 
or not, Warren Gamaliel Harding decides 
to run again; and the Republican voters of 
this great and glorious country will find that 
one or more radical or liberal candidates 
for the Republican presidential nomination 
will be offered for their kindly considera- 
tion. And when the voters have expressed 
their preferences in this delicate matter the 
delegates to the convention who have been 
elected under the new preferential primary 
laws that have teeth in them will proceed 
to the convention with blood in their eyes 
and axes in their hands; and they will see 
that the delegates elected under toothless 
primary laws keep their heads in the nose 
bag where they belong. 

“They will see to it, in other words, that 
there is no repetition of the wild free days 
of 1920, when the candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination who was the tail-ender 
in some states at the preferential primaries 
received the votes of the delegates from 
those states at the convention; whereas the 
candidate who received the high vote in 
those states received nothing at the conven- 
tion except snow water, in which there is no 
nourishment. Without wishing to disturb 
the peace too greatly by rattling the dry 
bones in forgotten graves, I might mention 
the fact that Leonard Wood was the leader 
almost everywhere in the preferential pri- 
maries in 1920. The delegates selected to 
vote for him, however, voted for him just 
enough to ease their consciences, and then 
did as they darn pleased. And one of the 
reasons why the distinguished senator from 
California, Hiram Johnson, recently made 
a fight against the appointment of D. H. 
Blair to the position of Internal Revenue 
Commissioner was because Mr. Blair had 
been elected a delegate to vote for Mr. 
Johnson for the presidential nomination, 
but on proceeding to the convention had 
carelessly neglected to do that little thing. 

“At any rate, with the stage thus set and 
the scenery thus disposed by liberal legis- 
latures during the winter, somebody is 
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Canadian Distributors: 
Canadian Asbestos Company, Montreal 
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Now His ‘Speed’ 
Is $90.00 a Week! 


wots TH years ago Mr. We are telling Mr. Hallman’s 


story here because we have a simi- 
lar opportunity for energetic men 
and women who will sell us all or a 
part of their time. How about 
you? Will you entertain a proposi- 
tion which pays scores of our 
workers up to $1:50 an hour for 
Spare time? Your’profits begin at 
once and, if you make good, you 
are in line for a salaried position 
such as Mr. Hallman enjoys. You 
do not need previous experience 
to succeed. We furnish everything 
necessary to start. But for full 
details send us the coupon. 


Otis T. Hallman of North 

Carolina arranged to send 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. He 
found it so profitable, especially 
after he was able to add The 
Country Gentleman to his list, that 
he has been with us ever since. In 
fact, he succeeded so well that we 
appointed him, in 1919, to the 
position of Field Manager in North 
Carolina. Now we pay him, in sal- 
ary and expense allowance, $90.00 
every week! 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
233 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: How can I make more money? Please send me your offer, but without obligation. 
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going to put up a fight to get the Repub- 
lican nomination away from Mr. Harding; 
and the pregnant question of who it is going 
to be at once arises to the lips of proletariat 
and bourgeoisie alike. 

“Obviously the person who can thus 
snatch the torch from the prehensile grasp 
of Mr. Harding must be somebody who can 
sell himself to the voters; and equally ob- 
viously the man with the best record for 
salesmanship is Senator Hiram W. Johnson, 
the California Thundercloud, who in the 
spring of 1920 proceeded to sow the drag- 
on’s teeth in many a field that had been 
plowed and harrowed and fertilized by 
somebody else. This was notably true in 
the wide and fertile state of Michigan, 
which everybody regarded as framed and 
fixed and cushioned for Leonard Wood; 
nor should one forget Minnesota, where the 
same strange reversal took place. One who 
can sell himself to the people in such wise is 
comparable only to the salesman who can 
sell camel’s-hair underwear to residents of 
equatorial climes, and as such he should be 
kept in mind. 

“Tn addition to California’s favorite son, 
there is Senator William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, occasionally known as Wild Bill of 
Boise. Bill Borah is essentially a man of one 
talent, said talent being oratory; but un- 
like the servant who was afraid and went 
and hid his talent in the earth, Bill doesn’t 
hide it in the earth or wrap it up in a nap- 
kin or otherwise conceal it to any notice- 
able extent. In fact, he puts it out at usury 
and makes it into ten or twenty talents in 
no time at all. 

“There are many persons to whom Bill 
Borah is a hero; and even those to whom 
he isn’t a hero pin back their ears when he 
begins to talk. Borah may be and fre- 
quently is wrong when he rises to his feet in 
the Senate chamber and spouts a flood of 
clear, logical and convincing language; but 
the other senators congregate to hear him, 
and society leaders break for the galleries 
when word goes out that he is coming up; 
and, greatest and final test of all, the news- 
paper boys emerge en masse from their den 
behind the Senate press gallery whenever 
he begins to speak, and incline careful ears 
to all his utterances. 

“Nobody knows, however, whether or 


| not Borah ean sell himself to the country. 
| Many people who know him intimately— 


if anybody has ever been able to know him 
intimately—think that as President he 
would be the worst ever. They think this, 
not because he isn’t able and not because 
he isn’t sincere—for he is both of these 
things—but because he seems to lack any 
affection for, respect for or intimacy with 
the drudgery which is the chief charac- 
teristic of the presidency of the United 
States today.” 


Addicted to Spats 


“Borah is not that sort of person. It is 
notorious in Washington that his attend- 
ance at committee meetings, even when he 
has very great personal or intellectual in- 
terest in the matters which the committee 
is considering, is intermittent. He is almost 
always late, and he may usually be relied 
on to leave before the meeting is over. But 
as long as Borah’s lungs remain in good 
shape he must be considered.” 

Mr. Flack picked up the new Black Cow 
which had been placed at his elbow, sucked 
down half of it in a refined manner, and 
tidied up his mustache with a coffee-colored 
silk handkerchief admirably adapted, be- 
cause of its protective coloration, to mop- 
ping up after Black Cows. 

“And then,’’ he resumed, “there is Sen- 
ator Robert Marion La Follette, of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin—Battling Bob, as he is 
sometimes known; the friend of the peepul 
and the enemy of special interests and spe- 
cial privilege, with the exception of the spe- 
cial interests and special privileges which 
he advocates; the enemy, also, of Wall 
Street, the railroads, all salaries larger than 
his own, and most of his former friends. As 
the arch Progressive in the next Congress 
La Follette must be considered with ex- 
treme seriousness, and careful account must 
be taken of his bravery and recklessness, 
which may be gauged by the fact that this 
representative of the horny-handed sons of 
toil is a confirmed wearer of spats. 

“La Follette first appeared in a national 


| convention as a supposedly serious can- 


didate for the presidency in 1908. Since 
then he has suffered years of submergence. 
His peevishness, his apparent hatred of 
the things for which the soundest and the 
sanest men of the country stood, and his 


attitude at the beginning of the war! 
caused him to be detested and 
Today, in spite of the fact that the 


the same slump that would be registe 
the chart of a typhoid patient who! 
eaten a porterhouse steak, La 
stands in the Senate of the Unite 
with greater power in his hands t¢ 
before, not even excluding his palm 
most powerful days as governo 
consin. 

“The nominal Republican major 
the new House of Representatives is 
ten of whom hail from the state of | 
sin, which La Follette carries around 
trousers pocket along with his keys ar 
little chestnut that wards off rheum; 
The nominal Republican majority j 
new Senate is twelve, eight of whom | 
La Follette’s waving pompadour and 
kling spats. What can occur is pai 
obvious. If ten votes are removed f; 
majority of fifteen and added { 
minority, the minority acquires a ma 
of five, and the erstwhile majority ac 
a kick in the slats. Mi 

“Tt is doubtful whether or not Lak 
has sufficient affirmative power t¢ 
across any legislative program of his, 
but he certainly possesses sufficient 
tive influence to prevent any other prc 
from going across. People may like 
people may not like it; but whether 
like it or not, legislation for the nex 
years is going to proceed by the gr 
Robert Marion La Follette. The lea) 
the putative majority in the Senate w 
vance his own program or the Repul 
program or the Administration progr; 
whatever you may want to call it? 
the measure in which he is able to 
with La Follette.” 


| 
| 


The Great Question — 


“Here we have a fine cast and se 
for a legislative moving picture—a m 
picture, it might be added, that will 
many a hitherto unruffled section ¢ 
country to grief, anger, despair, implo) 
and imprecation. As principals we 
La Follette and the imperturbable } 
Cabot Lodge, the distinguished schole 
splinter picker from Nahant; and i 
background we have the liberal-radica 
whirling and coursing through the int 
and involved motions of their wil 
never-ending dervish dance. 

“The great question, however, is wl 
La Follette can sell himself to the v 
even with all his power. It is doubtfu 
he is sixty-eight years old, and h 
stalked across the stage too often tob 
to arouse any new thrills in the v 
breasts. In fact those who talk witl 
most believe that he has come to thi 
clusion that the presidency is not for 
and that whatever monument he lea 
American history has got to be in Ie 
tion rather than in executive control. 
believe that his great aim is the revis 
the tax laws, and that he wants to 
embedded in the laws of the country 
system which will involve, as nearly 
may be done in legislation, an equali: 
of incomes. All the rest of the thin 
which he shouts—the railroad stuf 
agricultural-credits stuff, the ge 
regulation-of-corporations stuff—he 
and expects some day to bring 
through the use of the power of tas 

“Don’t forget, though, that La F 
probably can go into the next Repu 
convention with the dominating say- 
cause of his control of the delegates 
his own state of Wisconsin, from \ 
sota, from the two Dakotas and from 
As for the little matter of whom La Fi 
will be willing to support, that is somé 
concerning which the professional § 
sayers might to good advantage cons! 
the stars and goose bones in sight, 
not by nature a supporter of anyone ¢ 
himself. : 

‘Meanwhile it’s well to remembe’ 
we can probably stay happier by rem# 
in ignorance than by looking into t) 
ture; for when the Progressives gett 
with the country they’! leave it a goo) 
worse than they found it, and I'll bael 
prophecy against the prophecies of 4 
fessional prophet on earth.” aft 

Snorting disgustedly, Mr. Flack P 
the remainder of his Black Cow une 
mustache, pulled down the tassel 
golf-stocking garters so that they st 
prettily from beneath the stocku 
and set off for the first tee for his 
triweekly attempt to break eighty 
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The beauty secret 
of enamel is more 


than skin deep 


The modern housewife, like the efficient business man, 
must know the simple facts about iron 


yur enameled table-top or refrigera- 


keeps its satin finish indefinitely, 


(is a reason for it deeper than your 
an see. 


e secret lies beneath the surface 


i. the enamel covers up. One big 


_why enameled tub-covers, stoves 
ings of that sort are so much better 
hey used to be is the very general 


i, manufacturers of Armco Ingot 


-the purest iron made. 


Enamel at its Best 


| ly is ARMco Ingot Iron practically 


fom impurities but it is close-grained 
en, with a soft, velvety surface that 
a perfect and permanent coating of 


+]. There are no lumps or blisters in 


olcanoes and ‘pit’? the enameled 
ie. 
Or a Coating of Zinc 


same special qualities that make 
0 Ingot Iron so fine for enameling 
it to take a zinc coating that is 


ch and lasting. If your hot-water 


, your furnace, your ash can, the 


(son your house, are made of zinc- 
(Armco Ingot Iron, you need have 
iorry about the hoface flaking off 


orrosion setting in. 


Ww hat Makes Things Rust? 


Re impurities in ordinary steel 
yermit rust. When science found 
we determined to produce what 
it then exist— practically pure iron 
mercial quantities. 


| 


After long research we discovered and 
patented the way, and gave to the world 
Armco Ingot Iron—the iron that resists 
rust. 
so pureaniron. It must go through many 
extra processes from the selection of the 
raw material to the final inspection of the 
finished sheet, but the result is 
that today ARMco Ingot Iron is 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
revi)” 


Here are some of the every- 
day uses of Armco Ingot 
Iron: 
WITHIN THE 
HOUSE 


Stoves 

Washing Machines 
Garbage Cans 

Ash Cans—Pails 
Refrigerators 

Furnace Drums 
Hot-Water Tanks 

Table Tops 

Tub Covers 

Electric Light Reflectors 


IN INDUSTRY 


Welding 

Smoke Stacks 

Oil & Water Tanks 
Acetylene Tanks 
Freight Car Roofs 
Coal Car Sidings 
Drainage Systems 
Car Heaters 
Gasoline Tanks 
Coal Tipples 

Wire Fencing 
Metal Doors 
Grave Vaults & Caskets 
Culverts 

Flumes 

Farm Equipment 


OTHER ARMCO PRODUCTS 


Armco chemists and metallurgists, working in the most 
complete laboratory of its kind in America, have developed 
not only Armco Ingot Iron, but also Armco steel sheet 
specialties for the automobile, electrical and other indus- 
tries. The American Rolling Mill Company are makers of 
high grade special sheets to meet the demands of exacting 
manufacturers. Technical information will be supplied to 
any manufacturer as to the special qualities of Armco prod- 
ucts and their adaptability to any particular use. 


IN BUILDING 
Coping Siding 
Roofing Flashing 
Eaves Trough 
Down Spouting 
Skylights 
Ventilating Systems 
Window Frames 


Metal Lath 


Great care is required in making - 


used by great industries of all kinds and 
is known for its durability in millions of 
American homes. 


Right in Your Home 


When you buy a stove, a washing ma- 
chine or a garbage pail it is relatively as 
important to get 
one that is made of 
Armco Ingot Iron 
as it is for the man 
at the head of a 
factory to install 
this iron in his 
plant. . 


Easy to Recognize 


We, who make Armco 
Ingot Iron, are proud 
of it, and we stamp our 
brand—the Armco 
triangle—on the sheets be- 
fore they leave our mills. 
This identifies it when you 
buy it in zinc-coated sheet 
form for building and other 
purposes. The sheet metal worker or 
builder will gladly point it out to you. 

Manufacturers of scores of articles use 
Armco Ingot Iron. They are glad to 
have you know they are using this 
fine product. So they put the blue 
and gold Armco label on their wares 
before they go to the stores, and the 
salespeople are familiar with this label. 

It will pay you, whenever you need anything 
made of sheet metal, to specify by name Armco 
Ingot Iron and to identify it by the trademark. 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO 


AOE MARK 


INGOT IRON 
Resists Rust 


For Protection 


Always keep New-Skin on 
hand foremergencies. A very 
little, appliedasdirected, will 
form a protective covering 
that will keep germs out and 
help the wound to heal. 

Vest pocket size, anda larger 
size for the medicine chest. 


»”» 


“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin 
NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


15c., 30c., and soc, sizes, At all Druggists. 
Genuine New-Skin is always sold in glass bottles, 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


(cnerete Dri ind 
the quick, economical wal 


SpeedWay Portable Electric Hammer 
Drills save about 80% of the cost of drilling in 
cement, brick or stone. All kinds of contractors 
and installers have used them for 13 years. 
Attach to any lighting circuit and are economical 
to operate. There is a size for every job, however 
unusual. Type U-6 shown above drills |-inch hole 
in average concrete to depth of two inches per min- 
ute; strikes 1800 blows per minute; weighs 26 lbs. 
Get our catalogue which describes many types 
of Portable Electric Drills, Hammers, Grinders, 
Screw Drivers, Slate Drills, etc., and save money. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL CO. 
1830 So. 52nd Ave., Cicero (adjoining Chicago), IIl. 
Distributors: Write us, your territory may be open 


RUSTY THINGS 
—vs.— TIDY WOMEN 


6-5-4 EATS UP RUST 


DRIES QUICKLY 
Thinnest Quick Drying Black Enamel 


On stoves, pipes, etc., shines itself. 
Will not wash off. On window and 
door frames and screens, will not 
fill up the mesh. Lasts for years. 
For touching up worn and rusty 
spots on autos. Fine for rusty 73 
radiators, registers, steam pipes, ‘= 
gas fixtures, fire places, furnace 
fronts, picture frames, etc., etc. 


For 20 Years Pvtate bn 


If your dealer hasn’t 6-5-4 send $1 
for 2 cans express prepaid. 


CROSBY 6-5-4 CO. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June. 27, specially chartered “ Baltic” 23,884 tons, 61 days, $600 

~ up, including hotels, guides, drives, fees. EUROPE TOURS. 

FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, - - - NEW YORK 
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OFF THE RESERVATION 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Biff across the lawn and into the Sound if it 
had landed, but Gilligan ducks and shoots 
back a jolt to the body that pretty near 
crumples Hawkins’ ribs up against his back- 
bone. 

I tries to tip off the lads to cut out the 
walloping and play the game proper, but 
they don’t pay no attention to me, and I 
nearly gets my own block splintered but- 
ting in between the biffers. The boys is 
about evenly matched and it’s a grand 
scrap; but what gets me riled is all that 
action going to waste for two'and fifty mack- 
erel. For the price of a spar Tenney is get- 
ting a pair of full-rigged battle bruisers. I 
see Sol coming my way, rubbing his hands. 

“Sweet and pretty, huh?” says he. 
“Give it a look!” 

Biff catches Hawkins’ chin wide open and 
plants the one-two. Set-up turns around 
on his heels and flops to the grass. He ain’t 
long wabbling to his feet, but he ain’t got 
no more ideas where he is at than a blind 
guy walking in his sleep in the wrong bed- 
room. Gilligan pulls back his right and is 
all ready to shoot over the curtain punch 
when this gal I’m telling you about comes 
running up to the ropes. 

“Don’t!” she screams. ‘‘Don’t!” 

Biff makes her. He drops his arms, takes 
one look at the frail and hops outta the 
ring near where she’s standing. 

“They ain’t nothing you can’t make me 
do, kid,” I hears him whisper, and then he 
beats it for the garage. I flash a question 
mark at Sol. 

“That’s Tenney’s daughter,” says he. 
“‘T guess the scrap was a little too strong 
for her. Set-up was just about knocked 
out.”’ 

“Yeh,’" I comes back, ‘‘and I ain’t so sure 
they ain’t been somebody else knocked silly 
too.’ 

mr 

AIN’T no believer in them free munitions, 

but the old hunch tells me that between 
them doll rags we introduced Gilligan to 
and the doll baby he introduces hisself to 
something that ain’t so good is gonna come 
outta it. Of course, this Tenney gal’s old 
man’s got enough jack to be elected senator 
from five states at once, and Biff ain’t noth- 
ing but a pug that’s just been yanked off a 
slag heap; but the look she hands him and 
the crossed-examinations she puts me 
through before the row gives me thoughts 
for food. I ain’t got no desires to have this 
lad get his mind off his work just when the 
prominent change is beginning to jingle my 
way. 

The next coupla days Gilligan goes 
through his workouts as per usual and I’m 
getting to think that maybe I been making 
mountains outta moleskins, when blah! in 
steps the little lady. She looks even better 
in the daytime than she does at night, 
which is the swellest thing you can say 
about any frail. 

“Mr. Meyer,” says she, “told me I could 
find Mr. Gilligan here. Is he in?” 

I goes to the gym door and yells, “‘Hey, 
Biff, somebody here to see you!” 

Gilligan thinks it’s maybe one of them 
sporting writers that’s been playing him 
strong since he put the bee on One-Way 
Hannegan and busts right out like he is, in 
his trunks, with his hair mussed and every- 
thing. When he sees the gal he nearly takes 
the count, but my play don’t work good with 
her. She ain’t fussed none over his looks, 
and slips him the kinda smile that makes 
angels rush in where the fools is already. 

“‘T want to thank you Mr. Gilligan,” says 
she, sticking out her paw, “‘for 

Sal right, lady; ’sall right,” cuts in 
Biff, and he takes her hand like it was a hot 
spud. ‘“‘Ain’t nothing I wouldn’t do for 
you.” 

“Well,” says the little trick, ‘that makes 
it easy forme. I want youand Mr. Higgins 
to come to a tea Thursday afternoon. Just 
a few people will be there. Will you?” 
And she turns them lamps on Biff. 

I starts gargling an excuse and Biff stut- 
ters around some, but before we can frame 
a stall the gal says something about a ma- 
chine calling for us and beats it. 

“What’ll we do?” asks Gilligan. 

“Why the we?’’ I comes back. ‘I ain’t 
gone cuckoo and promised that Jane that 
they ain’t nothing she can’t make me do. 
Besides, [remembers now I gota date Thurs- 
day; and, anyways, I ain’t got nothing to 
wear.” 

“What’s the matter with the layout we 
had on the other night?” Biff asks, 


I almost shrieks with laughs. The poor 
fish don’t even know you can’t wear no 
dress suit in the daytimes, except maybe 
at a formal funeral or something like that; 
but I decides not to tip him off, figuring 
maybe he’d go to the Tenneys’ that way 
and get himself razzed off the place. 

““What’s the joke?” asks Gilligan. 

“T was just thinking,” I begins. 

“That is a good one,” cuts in Biff. 
“Listen here, Twin,” he goes on, “‘I seen a 
book in a window the other day that tells 
you how to act in swell society. I’ll get it 
and wise you up on what’s what.” 

“Wise yourself,” says I. “I guess I 
knows enough to drink tea outta the right 
side of the saucer. Besides ain’t I just got 
done telling you that I ain’t going?” 

“Maybe you're right,”’ comes back Gilli- 
gan. “The chances are you’d gum the 
works and get me in bad.” 
meee don’t need no help that way, 

1 RA: 

“Can the Biff!’’ snarls this baby. ‘‘I 
told you my name was Austen.” 

“‘T thought,” says I, “that monniker just 
went with the soup-and-fish.”’ 

Gilligan just barks something and beats 
it out. A few minutes later Sol breezes in 
with the jack for the show we put on and 
I tells him what’s what. 

“‘He’s a bear on looks,’’ says Meyer, 
“and it ain’t funny a-tall to me that the 
Tenney gal should fall for him. The 
handsome-brute stuff goes big with these 
fluffy little blondes. What do you care?” 

“T care this way,” saysI. ‘“‘Biff has got 
a real scrap on his hands in a coupla weeks 
with this boy Engel, and it’s gonna take all 
the time we got to whip Gilligan into shape. 
If he gets this Jane on the brain and goes 
buzzing around to teas and such like he’ll 
be a mark. Right now he’s out getting a 
book on how to sit in with the swelled sets. 
A guy can’t study table manners and right 
roe at the same time. You played hell, 

oO. oe 

““Me!”’ he comes back, surprised. 

“Yeh, you,” I yelps. ‘‘'That bozo wasn’t 
civilized until you threw them joy rags on 
his back. Right away Biff remembers that 
his name is Austen, which is bad medicine. 
Then along comes this Tenney skirt and 
makes Gilligan think he’s the king of the 
May.” 

“Forget it,” says Sol. ‘‘What are you 
trying to do? Worry a pimple into a boil? 
If it wouldn’t be this gal it would be a 
other one. A lad like Biff is fly paper for 
the frails. I’m betting a coupla thousand 
with Moriarity that Gilligan kills Engel, 
and I’m so much scared by what you is 
telling me that I think I’ll go out and 
double it. What you got on, Twin?” 

“Three,” I tells him. 

I don’t see Biff again until the next 
morning, which is Thursday. The cuckoo 
is dressed up like one of them summer- 
porch hounds, with white pants, a blue 
coat with a trick belt, a wipe in the top 
pocket and a flower in the lapel, and the 
crisscross kicks that go with the layout. 
He walks in twirling a sliver of bamboo, and 
I gotta admit he makes one classy flash. 

“How do I set ’em off?”’ asks Biff. 

“Like a Roman ¢candle,” says I. ‘“‘Boy, 
you sure has traveled some distance from 
that coal pile down at Sharon. Who tipped 
you to the rags?” 

Gilligan yanks a book from his pocket. 

“Tt’s all in here,” says Biff. ‘‘How to 
dress for every kind of a blow-out, what to 
pull when you’re knocked down to a frail 
and what to talk about when you ain’t got 
nothing to say.” 

“You must be figuring on going into 
politics,’ I remarks with ironing. ‘‘They 
ain’t nothing in that book that tells you 
what to do when a cuckoo gets you against 
the ropes and slaps a couple into your ribs, 
is they?” 

“This is a tea I’m pointing for,’’ comes 
back Biff. ‘‘Did you know you can’t eat 
no salad with no knife?” 

“Who says I can’t?” I comes back. “I 
done it a million times.” 

“That so?”’ says Biff. ‘Then the bozo 
in the book is right.” 

I ain’t got no wish to talk no more with 
a guy that ain’t got no manners outside of 
what he gets outta a book; so I goes about 
my business, which is worrying about this 
scrap with Engel. Gilligan don’t do no 
training, but wastes the whole day reading 
that society tripe. About two bells a 
chauffeur. comes. up for. Biff.. 


Lift Right O 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touch 
callus for a few nights, Ins 
aching, then shortly you Be 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft €or 
between ’.the toes, and the “hard-skin 
luses ‘on bottom of feet. Just get a bel 
“Freezone’’ at/any drug store, anywhel 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, 


‘17 black degrees 
(with or without erasers) 


Also 3 copying 


Try Venus 2B for 
general use. 


" American Lead i} 
"218 Fifth Ave.,Dept.P,, 
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The largest selling quality pencil in the wi 
Moore Push- 


Glass Heads -Steel Po 


Moore Push-less Hang 


pS 
| To hang up things 


Ask gYOuT: dealer to show them | 
Sold 10 ¢ 
Everywhere pécket 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


is my record, says G. M. Bronson. You ¢ 
the same, Double- -wear, high grade guara 
shoes now sold direct to wearer. Commissil| 
a pair. Write for particulars. 


Doublewear Shoe Co., Mi: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


6s 9? 
PHONE” without being ove 
= Wonderful Sanitary Whisp Fis 

phone mouthpiece enables yo 

CAlhss*y5\\ freely without being overhe 
= || secret conversation. Every F 
booth telephone. Sent postpaid for only 
yf Money back guarantee. Your stationer | 
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Car and Health 
Protectors 


Don’t drive a hard riding car. 
Thefinestspringmadecannot 
work freely if itis mud-caked, 
rusty and squeaky. Scullys 
keep the moisture and dirt 
from the leaves and the 
grease stays in where it be- 
longs. Greased by Alemite. 

Obtained from any good dealer, 
in indestructible Athol, the tough- 
est material made by man. They 


will last indefinitely and are quickly 
attached without special tools. 


THE HOUDAILLE CO. 
1416 West Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“By-by,” says Gilligan. ‘See you to- 
““Au reservoir, Austen, dear,” I comes 


back. ‘Don’t eat too many ladies fingers.” 


Iv 


DON’T even like to think about the 

next coupla weeks. Solis outta town and 
I ain’t got nobody to split my troubles 
with; but about three days before the 
Engel row is to be pulled off he drifts back 
and I tell him plenty. Someways I got it 
in my dome that he’s to blame for the 
blow-off, and I’m just about sore enough 
to let his two thousand fish be hooked with- 
out no struggles, when I decides that ain’t 
no way to act with a old pal and phones 
him over to my joint. 

Sol,” says I, ‘remember I told you 
I had three grand bet on Gilligan?” 

“Yeh,’”’ he comes back. 

“Well,” says I, “I ain’t no more. 
been hedged.”’ 

““What’s the little idea?”’ he wants to 
know. 

“Nothing,” I explains; ‘“‘only I ain’t 
sucker enough to gamble on a cake hound 
that does all his training in tea rooms, 
tailor shops and jazz huts. Biff’s gone 
cuckoo on this society fodder.” 

“The Tenney gal, eh?” 

“Yep,” says I. ‘‘That’s the frail that 
done him wrong. She’s been leading Gilli- 
gan around by the ear, showing him off to 
her playmates and kinda making a prize 
spaniel outta the kid. When he ain’t with 
her he’s out getting taped for a new set of 
rags or down to the barber’s having his 
fingers fussed over.” 

“‘He’s gonna fight, ain’t he?” asks Sol. 

“Oh, yes,’’ I answers. ‘‘He needs the 
jack, that’s why.” 

“Well,” says Sol, ‘I think a whole lot 
more of the kid than you do, and I’m still 
betting that he takes Engel to the cleaners. 
What do you think of that?” 

I don’t get no chance to tell him right 
away. Biff breezes in, waves his cane at 
us and goes into the gym. 

“How do you like the layout?”’ I asks. 

“T don’t see nothing wrong about the 
boy going in for the tailor-mades,”’ says 
Sol. ‘‘Napoleon used to wear silk socks, 
but he wasn’t exactly no bum when it 
come to passing around the wallops. 
You’re one them old-timers that figures a 
guy can’t comb his hair without being a 
sissy, or use a toothbrush without having 
his voice change to soprano.” 

“Where do you buy that?’ I yelps. “I 
introduced this bozo to his first bath.” 

“Maybe,” comes back Sol; “but you 
been jealous of every one he’s taken ever 
since.” 

We talks around a while. Then I says, 
“Come on back with me and watch Biff 
working out. Maybe you’ll see something 
that’ll make you order another think for 
yourself.” 

Sol is willing. When we gets in the gym 
Gilligan is sparring easy with Kid Mullens, 
a lightweight that totes everything but a 
knock-out punch. “Speed up a little, 
fellers,” says I. ‘“‘Show us what’s in them 
pillows.” , 

The boys oblige. Mullens works so fast 
it takes all Biff’s got to keep him off. The 
Kid lands some solid wallops to the body; 
but on account of the big mitts, and be- 
cause the boy ain’t got much strength, 
Gilligan ain’t hurt none to speak about. 

“Notice anything?”’ I asks Sol. 

“Nothing I don’t want to,’’ he comes 
back. ‘Biff looks good for my two thou- 
sand fish.” 

“All right,” says I. “I'll make it so 
plain that a guy that’s reading can get a 
run outta it.” 

The boys is resting. I walks over to 
Mullens, and while I’m making a stall of 
looking at his gloves slips him the orders. 
When the lads get together the Kid starts 
his body punching again. After a little bit 
he suddenly goes for Biff’s head. Gilligan’s 
guard is good, but finally Mullens sneaks 
a glancing wallop through that hits Biff 
on the cheek under the eye. It didn’t 
amount to nothing, but the work-out ends 
right there. Gilligan walks away rubbing 
the sore spot. 

“Wise now?” I asks Sol. 

He don’t say nothing, but I see he is 
halfway. 

“That’s why I hedged,” I explained. 
“That fathead’s been slipped the oil so 
much lately how handsome he is, and he’s 
got so many society dates, that he’s scared 
to death that someone will muss up his map 
or hang a shingle on his glims. He’s been 
stalling the boys here into working on his 
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body by telling ’em it’s the only place he’s 
afraid Engel’ll get to.” 

**Ain’t you bawled him?” 

“‘T made a few cracks,’ says I; ‘but he 
just comes back with the bluff he don’t 
know what I’m talking about. The cuckoo 
figures this is his last mill and he should 
worry what I think. That Tenney gal 
seems to be bats about Biff, and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if she drug him outta the game 
after this go. I been afraid she’d crab the 


Engel row. It’s asixty-forty split, and even | 


the loser’s end ain’t to be pitied. I don’t 
believe Gilligan gives such a whoop what 


happens so he gets enough jack to keep this 


society racket working for a while.” 

“T ain’t never hedged a bet in my life,” 
says Sol. ‘Care if I talk to Biff?” 

“No,” I comes back; “but don’t go too 
strong. I don’t want this baby to run out 
on me.” 

We waits in the office until Gilligan 
comes through. 

“Listen here,’’ says Sol. “I got two thou- 
sand iron men down on you. Dol get a 
show for my money, or are you going to 
lay down on me?” 

“Whatta you mean?” barks Biff. 

“What I mean is this,” shoots back 
Meyer, “Engel is wise to the fact that 
you’ve gone nuts on them looks of yours 
and are scared yellow that maybe you’ll 
get a scratch on them pretty pink cheeks. 
He'll just slaughter you.” 

“You and Twin must been sniffing hop,” 
says Gilligan. 
the Dutchman.” 

“Yeh,” says I, “by letting him climb all 
over you.”’ 

+ {aoa ce clean,” busts in Sol, “or 

“Or you'll what?”’ snaps Biff. ‘‘Let me 
tell you bozos right now, I ain’t gonna stay 
in this fight game all my life, and I ain’t 
gonna leave it with no cauliflower ears or 
no bashed-in nose. Maybe I has been 
favoring my face. It’s the only one I got 
and it’s going to stay the way it is. I got 
a date at the tailor’s.” 

Without no more words he beats it. Sol 
is so mad I’m afraid he’s gonna bite hisself, 
but pretty soon he tames down and acts 
like he’s thinking. Finally he tells me to 
follow him downstairs, which I does. His 
machine’s out in front. 

“Hop in,” says he. 

“Where we going?” I asks. 

“Out to the Tenneys’,’’ comes back Sol. 
“Tf that gal’s got anything like the sporting 
blood the old man has we’ll put the bee on 
Biff yet.” 

In about a half hour we is out at Glen- 
dale. Lucky for us the frail we is looking 
for is sitting out on the lawn. She looks 
kinda frightened when she pipes us coming 
at her. Sol is wise. 

‘‘Nothing ain’t happened to Gilligan,” 
says he; ‘but we would like to talk to you 
about him.” 

She points to a coupla chairs, we squats 
and Sol says his piece. 

“Tt’s all on your account,” he finishes 
up. “Before he seen you the boy didn’t 
eare none about his looks, but now he’s 
afraid you'll give him the air if he shows 
up with a few marks on his map.” 

She blushes a lot, but don’t say nothing. 

‘‘He’s been in a dozen tough scraps,” 
goes on Meyer, ‘‘and he ain’t been smeared 
yet, so they ain’t no use of him worrying. 
If he keeps watching his face so much in 
the row with Engel, that baby’s likely to 
break three or four ribs for him. Besides 
that, you wouldn’t want all the newspapers 
to call him yellow and a quitter, would 

ou?’ 

“But what can I do?” asks the gal. 
“Mr. Higgins has more influence iE 

“You’re wrong, lady,” I cutsin. ‘‘He’s 
crazy about you and’ll do anything you 
tell him. He’s even gonna quit the fight 
game because I guess you don’t like it. 
Anyhow, I got a hunch he is.” 

“Tf that is so,’’ she comes back, ‘‘what 
difference does it make how he acts Tues- 
day night?” 

“My reputation,” says I, ‘‘is at the stake, 
and besides we gotta lotta jack bet on 
him.” 

“If you’d only tell him,” suggests Sol, 
“that you don’t care nothing about his 
looks ye 

“T can’t hardly do that,” she laughs, 
“because he really is handsome, don’t you 
think? You gentlemen overestimate my 
influence with Mr. Gilligan; but it would 
be terrible for you to lose your reputation 
and your money on his account, so I’ll try 
to help you save both. I don’t see just 
what I can do, though.” 


“‘T’ll make a monkey outta | 
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This world-famous 
trade mark plainly 
spells “‘Ostermoor”’ 


While this symbol identifies the genu- 
ine Ostermoor Mattress, it does not 
in any way describe the superior merit 
of its construction, its sleep-inducing 
comfort, or the enduring quality of its 
elasticity. 

Built, not stuffed, with hand-laid 
sheets, in layer-wise construction, en- 
closed with best of tickings. Hand- 
tailored and hand-needled. Guaran- 
teed not to mat or pack, and to be 
dust-proof, vermin-proof, and non- 
absorbent. Sold by best stores every- 
where. 


Send for Free book and Samples of Tickings. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 Elizabeth Street, New York 


© Ostermoor & Co., Inc 
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Sprinkle 
It Into 
The 
Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, cal- 
louses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 

At night, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen's Foot=Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds 
of Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 


and Navy during the war. Trial package anda 
Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent Free. Address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Cheapest Way to Go. 


to work or school and recreation ison /A\¥g it 
a Ranger bicycle. Choice of 44 styles and [| a 
sizes. 30 Days’ Free Trial. Express prepaid. Ne \ Uf, 
if desired. Saved AREY 
[QMonths toPay time and carfare 
q 


easily meet the small payments. 


2 Parts, equipment — at way below 
res usual prices. Send no money.Writefor 
our remarkable factory prices and marvelous terms. 


Me ad Cycle Company Write ns 


You be the boss; make $100 or more weekly as Floor {Sur- 
facing Contractor. Big new uncrowded field. Experience 
unnecessary. “American! Universal" electric machine doing 
work of six men assures BIG profits. Write for details today. 


American Floor Surf. Mach. Co., 5368. St. Clair, Toledo, 0, 
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How to 
Earn More 
Money 


R. JOHN E. GRIFFITHS 

of Pennsylvania long 
ago discovered an easy, 
pleasant way of making 
more Mr. 
Griffiths is employed all 
day every working day 


money. 


and yet, in odd moments, 


has earned over $80.00 extra in one month. 
cares for local renewals and sends us new subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


Up to $1.50 an Hour 


The story of this energetic young Pennsylvanian is not 
at all unusual. It can be duplicated many times, in practi- 


previous experience is not necessary to succeed. 


| You Need No Experience 


It makes no difference whether you live in a small town or 
a large city; a splendid opportunity to profit is yours. And 


cally every state, by clerks, managers, professional men, 
farmers and farm women—many of whom make up to $1.50 
an hour extra. And they work for us only when they have 
the time to spare, at nodn, in the evening or on Saturday 
afternoons. They have found, too, as Mr. Griffiths did, that 


He 


you do not invest one single penny. We furnish everything 


bors will often ask you to forward their subscriptions, espe- 


tell me about your plan. 


Name__ 


Secor ee ee 


When they know that you are our representative, your neigh- 


| cially 1f you will loan them your own copies after you have 
finished with them. But let us tell you all about our cash offer. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
251 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I'd like to earn more money. Though I assume no obligation in asking, please 


you need, even to a most helpful course in salesmanship. 


___ State 


E\ Colson Wheel Chairs 

Es and Cripples’ Tricycles 

—» Models for All Needs 

d The COLSON Co. G@ 
833 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 2 

WRITE for free illustrated 

« guide book and “RECORD OF 

INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


GET AN INCOME 


by starting in business for yourself. Our Income Producing Plan 
shows you how to build large wholesale business with Mother's Star 
Laundry Tablets. Big Profits. Unlimited field. Everything fur- 
nished. Valuable booklet FREE. Write HANSEN MULLEN & 
CO., Box 20S, 3749 Maple Square, Chicago, Il 


’ Sell our wonderful 
alesmnes tailored to order, $29.50, vir- 

gin wool suits and o’coats 

direct to wearer—ail one price—They are big value and 


selleasy. Commissions paid daily. Everything guaranteed. 
Big swatch outfit free; protected territory’ for hustlers. 
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“‘Just give him one of them smiles,” says 
Sol. ‘A guy that wouldn’t do what he was 
told after that ain’t fit to be fed to the 
dogs.” » = 


\ K 7 ELL, the night of the fight comes and | 


‘_ain’t seen nothing in the last coupla 
days that gives me any reasons for worry- 
ing less.than I-has been. On Monday Biff 
done a little sparring at the gym and I 
watches him close to see if they is any 
change; but it don’t look like the Tenney 
girl’s delivered anything with them. smiles 
of hers. I tries to feel out Biff, but as far 
as I can find out he don’t even know me 
and Sol was out to Glendale. Meyer ain’t 
so happy, neither, but he sticks to his bet. 

It’s a grand house and I figures the gate 


can’t’ be much under twenty thousand . 


fish, which gives me some comforts. The 
papers has had a few cracks about the 


society stuff Gilligan’s been pulling and | 


kinda hinting he’s been laying down on his 
training; but that don’t do nothing except 
bring out a flock of swells and Janes. 


Biff looks good enough when he climbs — 


into the ring, and gets a whale of a hand. 
This Engel baby’s.a homely bird with a 


flat nose and chewed ears; but what a ° 


scrapper needs in his business he’s got. 

The Dutchman starts off with a rush, and 
I see Gilligan pull his guard up like he done 
in: training; but it was all right this time. 
Engel is wise and is shooting for the map. 
Biff blocks without no great troubles and 
then cuts loose on his own account. He 
smacks Engel: around the ring, trades 
wallops with that baby, breast to breast, 
and don’t pay no attention to his face at 
all. Igivea yell: Gilligan’s back where he 
was before the society stuff got him. The 
round ends with Biff way in the lead, but 
they is a-cut on his head. 

“Good boy!” says I, dabbing at the 
bruise. 

Gilligan laughs and pushes my hand 
away. 
“Don’t mind that,” says he. ‘It don’t 
bother me none.” 

The next three rounds is pretty even. 
Engel is stronger than Biff, and eats up the 


joits tnat is being rocked into hir, 
my boy is the faster of the two 
sides making the Dutchman gs 
lands two wallops for one. In | 
spasm Engel cracks Biff one under t 
and in no times his left glim js 
closed. Before the fight I figures on 
like that would about finish Gillign 
now he just grins and keeps ‘een | 


From then on the scrap is even, 
the twelfth and last round starts, bot 
is dog-tired and they ain’t enough 
their fists to bust a pane of gl 
face is pretty well bruised up, 
ain’t no handsomer, neither, than 
They ain’t no: question in my min 
Gilligan could ’a’ killed this i 
hadn’t loafed on his. training and t 
with them tea hounds, but I’m prett 
satisfied. I don’t see that he can 
worser than.a draw, and I ain’t ata 
prised when the referee slips the 
to Biff. But I sure am sore about 
that bet. . 

I’m just about to follow Biff bac 
the dressing room when I hears som 
call my name. I looks back, and it 
He motions me to come over. I send 
one of the towel swingers with Gillig 

They is a gal sitting next to Sol) 
veil over her face, but when I come 
she lifts it and it’s Miss Tenney. She 
me one of them eighteen-carrot smil 

“You been here all the time?” I 

“Yes,” she says. ‘‘I made up my 
to come this evening and Mr. Meyers 
a seat.”’ - 

“Biff know?” I inquires. 

She shakes her head no. Z 

“Well,” she says, ‘‘your reputatio 
money issaved. Did he fight to suit y 

“T’ll say he did,” I comes back. | 
did you do it?” & 

““What?’’ she asks. 

““Make him forget his looks,” s; 

“That’s easy,’’ she laughs. “Im 
him—this afternoon.” é 

I don’t get the drift and shows it.| 

“Silly!”’ says she. ‘Don’t you! 
that after a man’s married he gets ¢: 
about his personal appearance?” 
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Bor Pris, 
_ tiles, nickel, etc. 


_ Cake or Powder 
_ whichever you prefer 


It’s mere child’s play to clean bathtubs and 
tiles with wonderful Bon Ami. 
A damp cloth with a sprinkling of the soft, 


scratchless Bon Ami Powder removes every trace 
of dirt as quick as a wink—makes the surface 


spotless and glistening. 

Bon Ami does not scratch or mar the surface 
as harsh, gritty cleansers often do—and it never 
roughens the hands. 

You'll never know how snowy-white and 
sparkling you can have your tub, basin and tiles 
until you try Bon Ami. 
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Principal uses of BonAmi— 
for cleaning and polishing 


Aluminum Ware Windows 
Bath Tubs Mirrors 

Fine Kitchen Utensils Tiling 

White Woodwork White Shoes 
Brass, Copper and The Hands 
Nickel Ware Linoleum and 
Glass Baking Dishes Congoleum 
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Add the tang of lemon 
to iced tea, to make it 
most delicious. 


A real lemon pie, made with 
fresh lemons, is the queen of pies. 


—in 


‘Twelve Reasons 


i 


For Buying 


| 
Lemons by the Dozer 


addition to 


A Lower Price 


We illustrate twelve uses 
for the lemon — daily ways 
in which lemons serve to the 
benefit of women who keep 
house. See what they are. 


Remember, too, that most 
retailers sell lemons in quan- 
tity ata lower price, so there’s 
economy in buying by the 
dozen. 


Add to this the healthful- 
#\r- of lemon juice in foods, 
atid you have more than am- 
ple reasons for the lemon’s 
frequent use. 


Lemon juice furnishes the 
valuable “C” Vitamine and 
a daintier flavor to your salad 
dressings, cold meats, fish and 
tea. Lemonades, lemon sher- 


lemon juice also supply these 
vitamines. 


Lemons also make all foods 
more digestible, due to inval- 
uable organic salts and acids 
which are natural appetizers 
and digestants. 


And although lemons are 
known as “acid fruit”’ the re- 
action in the blood is a/kaline 
—a healthful offset to the excess 
acidity caused by the unbalanced 
eating of such good and_neces- 
sary foods as meat, fish and 
eggs. 

So don’t use lemons merely 
because of their convenience, 
variety of use, or flavor. 

Let healthfulness be the main 
reason. 

Buy them by the dozen and 
have them always close at hand. 

Send for free book of recipes 
describing series of ways to use 


Lemons should be used 
garnishing all green ve 
-etable dishes. 


Fresh juicy lemons make 
delicious Hollandaise. 
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Use the grated rind in fla- 
voring cake icings, etc. 


Lemon juice in place of 
vinegar in salad dressing 
is a “chef's touch.” 


bet and punch containing Sunkist Lemons. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Lemon is the natural 
sauce for fish. 


Sec. 103, Los Angeles, California. 


Lemon with hot tea is 
not merely stylish but 
healthful too. 


Make sherbet with fresh 
Sunkist lemons to make it 
most delicious. 


ead 


Lemonade is the aristocrat of 


soft drinks. 


Always serve to 


friends who call. 


Lemon adds fine flavor 
punches of all kinds 


Hot lemonade h 
cure colds qui« 
~~ Try and see 


Look forThis Machine 


Distributed by the growers of Sunkist Orangel 
and Lemons to enable soda fountains to quickly 
make pure orangeade and lemonade. 


Soda fountains using the new Electrical Sunkis 
Juice Extractor serve real orangeade and lemonad¢ 
made to order from fresh fruit. Watch for this ma 
chine—it is your visible assurance of quality. 


Fountain Owners—for additional in 
formation relative to this machine see adyertisemem! 
elsewhere in this weekly. . 
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—=By Samuel G. Blythe 


OPE springs eternal in the breast of the presidential candidate. The saddest of presidential bug may have various foundations, but the superstructure is inevitably the 
all sad political fates—and there are some grievous ones—is to have had same. The foundations may be geographical availability, immediate official prominence, 
prominent mention for the White House or votes in a national convention. To accidental legislative exaltation, widespread political publicity, assiduous cultivation of 
- be bitten by the presidential bug, stung by the presidential bee or inoculated democracy, unceasing clamor for the rigid maintenance of the rights of the people, loud 
presidential germ induces a disease for which there is no cure, nor any palliative, shouts against the vested interests, firm stands for conservatism and noisy upholding 
the job itself. Retiring Presidents, leaving the White House on fated March "of the Constitution, a plan to increase the quantity of the currency with no irritating 
is, always say to the sympathetic reporters that they are glad to be relieved of the details as to the quality of it, or any one of a dozen other assumed imperative bases. 
ndous responsibilities; but they are not. They go out with the best smiles they can The superstructure always is ‘‘I am the man.” 
ir, but they hate to go; and they always think they can come back, and plan to. It takes but slight infection to start the fever; but once infected, the sufferer is forever 
for those who never get there, but think they deserve to, they also are cooked. It _ febrile. He shows the specific symptoms during the first three years of the four between 
"having been Secretary of State or ambassador. These eminent Americans never conventions, and along about this time his temperature rises to the acute point, and he 
pwn to earth again. Once a man has been Secretary of State or ambassador, all _ bursts into consuming flame. He makes speeches on all subjects, issues statements on 
st of his life he is premier or plenipotentiary. He has lost the matter, but heforever the political and governmental topics of the day, seeks state leaders for support, and 
pdulously maintains the manner. never loses an opportunity to break into print. He poses as the rock of refuge for the 


$so with the Hon. James McGink or the Hon. Peter Q. Blifkins, and all and sundry. 
w neighbors tell him so; or, in many instances, let the potential Jim or the 
Peter have no greater encouragement than his own personal assay of his 
s and availabilities to bulwark the decision that he is eminently fitted for the 


distressed proletariat, but on the 
helpful other hand lets it be known 
in proper and prudent quarters that 
he is not insensible to the rights of 


el ey, and until the preacher comes to the dust-to-dust phase of his 
he is always subject feverishly to the allurements of the flattering 
ot?”’ Almost any public man, casting up the qualities of those who 
en President, can find buoying ex- 
m for his own ambitions, and as 
bitions persist they grow in viru- 
eing a candidate for President be- 


rve only to intensify the pursuit, 
sa chance every four years. The 
the horse the brighter the hope. \ MO N 
@ processes that lead the citizen to Sigh 

is patriotic breast to the bite of the a 


0,000.4 


“Hey, There! That Hog’s Fat Enough!” 
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property. He publicly scorns to enter into any deals what- 
soever, but privately discovers, if he can, who the dealers 
are and what inducement is necessary to cause them to 
deal to, for and with him. 

The febrile season has now arrived. The term of Presi- 
dent Harding is swinging, or limping, as you prefer, into 
its last lap, and it insistently behooves the patriots who 
want to succeed him to bestir themselves. Judging from 
the goings on here and there about the country, and espe- 
cially in Washington, a sufficient quantity for all purposes 
and contingencies is insistently behooved at the moment. 
No person can say what the months between March, 1923, 
and June, 1924, may bring forth politically—or bring 
first either. Any one candidate may justly celebrate him- 
self, fifteen months from nominating time, as being as good 
as any other candidate; and all candidates do. 

We observed, after the election of 1920, a procedure by 
the old-line Republicans that palpably was based on the 
assumption that they had been put into power by the peo- 
ple to do anything they wanted to do; that they had been 
given permanent possession of the Government instead of 
put on probation with it. Also we observe, after the 
election of 1922, a procedure by the radical element of 
the Republican Party that, it is equally palpable, is based 
on exactly a similar assumption by the radicals. They 
interpret the 1922 election not only as a rebuke for the old- 
line Republicans but also as an imperative summons to the 
radicals to become radical all over the place. Likewise, the 
Democrats, practically abolished in the election of 1920, 
read into the 1922 returns, which were so discomforting to 
the partisans who won in 1920, a sweeping popular admis- 
sion that the verdict of 1920 was a mistake; that it was 
revoked in 1922, and that this revocation was in fact the 
sign and portent of a vast reversal of the populace to the 
principles and policies of the Democrats—and their candi- 
dates. 

Wherefore we get our two classes of presidential candi- 
dates: Opportunists and importunists. The opportunist 
candidates are the radicals who are making their parade 
and basing their claims on what happened in November, 
1922, and fixing their programs as if they had been granted 
complete authority by the people to go as far as they like; 
and the Democrats who eagerly claim that the 1922 cucum- 
ber radiates sunshine for them because it was in effect a 
rebuke for the party that in its 1920 turn rebuked them. 
The importunists are the saddened lads who got the high 
favor of 1920 at the polls and are beseeching the people to 
remain perfectly calm and not consider 1922 final because 
they will do a lot of things that will be helpful before con- 
vention time in 1924. 

Republican Party politics in this country, both presi- 
dentially and legislatively, has come to a penguin basis. 
The party is a vast, unwieldy, inconclusive, indeterminate 
body with two little Washington wings—a left wing and a 
right wing—each flapping frenziedly in an effort to lift the 
mass the way it wants the mass to go, but not in unison, 
not in accord, and with no result save the stirring of the 
indefinite air. 


The Penguin From the Ash Heap 


HE little left wing is the radical wing, feathered with La 

Follette and Borah and Johnson and Brookhart and their 
associates, with each feather a separate and independent 
and ambitious plume. The little right wing is the reac- 
tionary wing, feathered with Harding and Lodge and 
Watson and Mellon and their compatriots, and so chas- 
tened by recent events as to devote their efforts to being 
useful and codperative plumage rather than individual and 
sejoined ornaments. The body of the party is all the 
fluxional rest of it—the inconstant, variable, insurgent 
rest of it. 

Continuing momentarily along ornithological lines, the 
Democrats claim to have an inmate of the political aviary 
of their own—a phcenix risen, as they assert, from the ashes 
of 1920; and if the size of their bird in any way corresponds 
to the amount of ashes it had to rise from it is a consider- 
able fowl. 

The incineration in that fated year was practically 
complete; but when we find the Democratic national 
chairman claiming that a by-election result for Congress 
in New York City is a certain portent of a sweeping Demo- 
cratic triumph in 1924, despite these various times and 
circumstances, we realize that experience isn’t the only 
thing hope may triumph over. In this case it surmounts 
ashes as well. 

However, giving the Democrats their phoenix, what is it 
we observe rising from the ash heap of the great fire of 
1920? Another penguin, and not a pheenix at all. Note 
the little wings, the rudimentary flappers, one radical and 
one conservative, as in the case of the Republicans; and 
though the body is not so large, it is equally unwieldy 
and inert. At the tip of one wing is Underwood, of Ala- 
bama, the conservative, the safe and sane; and at the tip 
of the other Henry Ford. 

Politically, brethren, we are nationally on a penguin 
basis; and though there is no hope of either of the birds 
flying, it may be that one of the darned things will swim. 


That 1922 election had more by-products than a tank 
of coal tar. It turned the reactionary Republicans into 
Progressives and transmuted the Progressive Republicans 
into radicals. It produced a wet enthusiasm in some sec- 
tions of the country and upheld a dry finality in other sec- 
tions. It galvanized a lot of despondent Democrats and 
buried a lot of rampant Republicans. It slaughtered more 
presidential aspirations than could be corded under the 
dome of the Capitol and created more new ones than, laid 
end to end, would reach from Salem, Massachusetts, to 
Salem, Oregon. It twisted the policy of high protection 
into a shapeless mass of shredded schedules and absurd 
ad valorems. It threw more wild-eyed reformers into high 
gear and more conservative patriots out of gear entirely 
than any event since we began to consider money in the 
glittering aspect of sixteen to one away back yonder in 
1896. It caused a heavy flood tide of earnest effort to 
assuage the woes of the farmer to set in from all political 
quarters, and it brought to the surface almost every theory 
for the uplift, protection, prosperity and amelioration of 
the hard lot of the toiling masses put forth as a panacea 
since the days when Gen. Ben Butler claimed the way to 
do it was to give them greenbacks by the carload. Every 
politician interpreted that election in terms of his own 
obsession; and none of them was right, because all there 
was to that election—just as all there was, really, to the 
election of 1920—was a protest over taxes. 


Making the Old Tags Serve 


TILL the radicals in the Republican Party and the radi- 
calsin the Democratic Party—or the Progressives, to put 
the soft pedal on and thus hurt no tender susceptibilities— 
and those in both parties who turned radical in November 
last, took greatest comfort from the 1922 result. They 
popped out of their lurking places in these two old weather- 
beaten, barnacled and water-logged hulks and gave the 
words beginning with “‘r” a clattering gallop over the 
plains of publicity: ne. retrenchment, revolution, 
readjustment, rebuff of reaction, rise of radicalism, rejec- 
tion of regularity, repudiation, reproach, restitution, rout 
of riches, righteous representation Rats! 

The facts about that 1922 election, calmly considering 
it some months after it inflated so many and deflated so 
many more of our expedient political pastors and masters, 
are that it was no more radical in its outcome and in its 
expression than the 1920 election was, and that neither 
election was in any way a calculated, considered or sig- 
nificant event in our political history, save in one way. 
That way was the demonstration of the unstability of the 
political allegiances of the great mass of American voters. 
They hurled themselves to the right in 1920 and they 
hurled themselves to the left in 1922. They didn’t get any- 
where either time. So far as those elections were con- 
cerned, in a popular sense, all the people got out of the 
1920 election was the cold comfort of having made a ges- 
ture that indicated, more than anything else, that they 
continue to allow themselves to be tagged as Democrats 
and Republicans because there are no other tags to be had. 
That, too, is all they will get out of the 1922 election. 

For example, conceding that Senator Hiram Johnson, of 
California, and Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wiscon- 
sin, are entitled to claim their various concepts of progres- 
sivism, or radicalism or whatever they choose to term their 
political creeds, were indorsed at the polls, and full warrant 
given to them for political action by the great majorities 
they obtained in their states, how about, say, the victories 
of Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, and Senator Shipstead, of 
Minnesota, which are held by the brethren of protest as 


March 


- 
highly symptomatic of the trend of political though! 
action in this country? How about these two senators 
must be set down as advanced—as being pinkish 
the least—in their attitudes towards the rights, d 
privileges and perquisites of the people? 

Consider Brookhart, who is as radical as we hay ve 
on public view: The census of 1920 shows that t] 
resident in the state of Iowa 1,367,212 citizens, m 
female, of and above the voting age of twenty-on 
vote cast in the election of 1922 was 227,833 for F 
a Democrat, and 389,751 for Brookhart, or a 
617,584. The total vote cast in Iowa in the year IL 
894,094. a 

Thus, in 1922, less than half the potential voters i 
went to the polls, and Brookhart was elected by ak 
per cent of the voters of his state. 

And Shipstead: He received 325,396 votes out of 
vote of 647,760, in a state where there are 1,237,2 
and female citizens of voting age, and was elected b 
27 per cent of the voters. The total vote was 
smaller than the vote in 1920. i‘ 

These figures do not prove that the voters in Ic 
Minnesota are radical, and do go a long way to pri 
the voters in those states, in great numbers, are n 
thing—not even interested. It is a political precepti 
icals always vote, and probably they got to approx 
their full strength in these elections. It is becoming 
cal certainty in this country that a large proportio 
voters do not give a hoot for either old party, 
excited about progressivism, and the old stuff leay 
cold. They vote indiscriminately, or not at all; | mi 
individual grounds. 

La Follette, radical, gets an enormous majoritys 
does Johnson, Progressive. Smith, Democrat, 
same thing in New York; and Edwards, antipral 
ist, in New Jersey. The political processes of the Ai 
citizen, male and female, are volatile, variable and 
ing. They vote against, not for. Almost every imped 
election result we have had in this country since the 
the war has been the result of protest, not of support, 
idea that the name, form or principles of the Repul 
Party or the name, form and principles of the Dem«¢ 
Party continue to mean anything to the mass of the: 
in this country is as absurd as an idea that locofoeoi 
the Barnburners means anything. Havingno othern 
for political expression, the voters use these two re 
of parties as archaic implements for that expression of 
inconstant preferences and fierce protests, and th at 


Shopworn Appeals 


T DOESN’T take much to convince a public man 
is the anointed, destined, tagged and ticketed say 
his country; and as I have pointed out previously, or 
admits that, he forever thinks it; but the odd thing: 
it all is that these saviors rarely have any original 
basis for their regenerations, and only once in a blue 0 
have any novel tricks and allurements for the edific 
of the people. We have in this country a new situatil 
politics, which is a voting population that apparentl] 
cast off the old allegiances and has formed no new! 
that is going somewhere, but has not found out ve 
We have a political condition entirely at variance wil! 
precedents and preferences of the past two genera) 
that resembles a general strike against the old partie 
the old methods; that is eruptive, inconsequent, in 
diate and not reasoned in its conclusions, and local | 
actions. 
Yet there have already stepped into this welter s all 
number of presidential candidates, and not one of | 
has anything to offer that has not been offered befor 
one of them has any appeal that is not shopworn andl 
not one of them has any new suggestion to meet a (1 
tion that is so recent it is not yet fully developed, t! 
nothing of being even partially understood. The cl) 
candidates are doing their old stuff, and the acute candi 
are copying the chronics. In a country where th 
have palpably discarded the ties of both old parties a} 
seeking for relief from the oppressions and injus 
governmental decrepitudes and failures—blindly, per! 
but none the less earnestly and eagerly—men who 
to be their leaders are offering the obsolete to t 
are clamoring for the new. 

Look them over! Two sets of opportunists an 
of importunists: The radicals who are still operati’ 
Republicans, and who have seized upon the results 
1922 election as a warrant to them to peddle ou 
popular-government ideas, which ideas are to be pu 
legislative force by retaining them in office, of co 
the Democrats who interpret the 1922 election 
mons to them to come back to power, not beca’ 
were in any way indorsed by that election, but becal 
partisans who defeated them two years before wet! 
indorsed; which process of reasoning makes th 
crats hope they may be able to return to the co 
embrace of the pay roll. The sum total of these tv 
tunistic endeavors is to get control of the Governmel 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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Eddie Replenished His Ammunition and Began Target Practice at the Fat Man’s Reappearing Head 


| 

YE DANLEY strolled into Tom Donaldson’s office, 
st down by Donaldson’s desk and made himself at 
home while Donaldson finished his morning’s dictation. 
on was locally in charge of the enforcement of the 
tead Act and Danley was one of his active agents. A 
ig man as yet untried, he had come into the service 
ugh the political influence of his father. He was tall, 
.d-shouldered, his abdomen only slightly rounded; his 
was clear, his smile amiable and he liked to laugh. He 
ted Donaldson as his friend and comrade rather than 
‘issuperior. Donaldson was not yet sure about Danley; 
‘Danley was quite sure about himself. 

Then Donaldson had finished dictating and the stenog- 
ier had withdrawn, Danley asked amiably, “‘ Heard the 
one going the rounds, Tom?”’ 

onaldson shook his head, busy with a memorandum 


lanley recited the new one: “You ask a man what’s 

difference between a bootlegger and an enforcement 

‘er; and when he doesn’t know, you tell him the boot- 

er is a necessary evil, with the accent on the necessary.”’ 

jonaldson snorted. He had very little sense of humor 

te hisjob was concerned. Some fifteen months of it had 

le it seem less of a joke. 

‘e asked, ‘“‘ You all cleaned up, are you?” 

Janley nodded. 

I’ve got to go before the commissioner tomorrow morn- 
Nothing till then.” 

‘They’re transferring a shipment of whisky down at 

mber Four Pier,’ Donaldson told him. “It’s going 

ough from Canada to Cuba in bond—two carloads. I’ve 

men guarding it, of course; have had ever since it 

sed the line. But you better go down and keep an eye 

the work this morning.” 

Janley grinned. 

Whisky to Cuba! That’s a new one. Haven’t any dope 

it, have you?” 

‘No; just playing safe. Take Nason if you want to. 

‘8 probably outside.” 


Pp 


“T guess I won’t need Eddie,’ Danley said, amiably 
scornful. “I’m not going to take a census, you know.” 

His superior officer looked at him thoughtfully, but said 
nothing further. Danley drifted out. Eddie Nason was 
in the outer office, as Donaldson had suggested. He hada 
desk near the north window, where the light was good. 
Eddie’s eyes had always bothered him; he wore thick 
glasses. 

Danley stopped at his desk and asked in a tone that was 
contemptuously tolerant, ‘‘How’s the little census taker?”’ 

Eddie looked up from the pad on which he had been 
writing and got to his feet with a smile wholly friendly. 
He was a thin little man with yellowish-red hair and a com- 
plexion to match; and there was a passionate eagerness 
about him not easy to define. He had, as Danley was fond 
of suggesting, worked as a census taker before he entered 
the enforcement service; he had passed from that into the 
intelligence department of the income-tax division; and 
when the opportunity offered he snatched at this more ad- 
venturous assignment. Like many small men, his lack of 
stature was a cross to him. He gave an almost canine de- 
votion to those who had that which he lacked. Danley 
was a head taller, six inches broader, and Eddie liked him 
immensely. He did not in the least resent Joe’s inquiry. 

“Fine as frog hairs,” he replied, “‘and busy as a dog full 
of fleas. What’s on your mind?” 

» ‘Going down to the docks to see some booze stowed away 
aboard a ship for Cuba,’’ Danley replied. 


“Need any help?” Eddie offered eagerly. “I can get 
away for an hour or two.” 
“T guess not,” Joe said humorously. ‘No, Eddie; I 


guess I can get along.” 

Eddie looked mildly disappointed, but he agreed heart- 
ily: “Sure you can! I'll bank on you, old man.” 

Eddie’s fondness amused Danley. 

“Thanks, Old Enumerator,”’ he replied. ‘But say,” he 
added, “‘have you heard the new conundrum?”’ 

“What’s that? Spring it!’”? Eddie commanded. His 
speech was always brisk; he always stood erect and alert. 


“‘What’s the difference between a bootlegger and an en- 
forcement officer?” 

“T’ll bite,” Eddie told him cheerfully. ‘‘ What is the dif- 
ference?”’ 

“The bootlegger is a necessary evil,’ Joe explained; 
repeated the jest: “A necessary evil. Get it, kid?” 

Eddie laughed, but weakly and in a preoccupied fashion. 
His job was a serious matter to Eddie; he was not inclined 
to joke about it. Nevertheless, he would not offend Danley, 
whom he so admired. 

“That’s a good one, all right,” he applauded. “Yes, sir, 
that’s good.” 

“T’ll say so,” Danley assented. ‘Well, look out for all 
the little facts and figures, Eddie. Olive oil!’’ He drifted 
toward the door. 

“Take care of yourself,’ Eddie called after him. 

“‘That’s my specialty,’’ Joe assured him, and disappeared. 

In the elevator, he asked the operator if he knew the dif- 
ference between a bootlegger and an enforcement officer. 
From the Federal Building it was a walk of only a few 
blocks to the water front; nevertheless Danley took a taxi. 

Pier Number Four, in the shadow of one of the harbor 
bridges, is like all other piers. A railroad siding runs along 
its length, close to the water; and the two freight cars had 
been shunted in here. When Danley arrived, one of the 
cars had already been opened and the work of transferring 
the liquor had begun. There were, as Donaldson had ad- 
vised him, two men on guard. Both carried riot guns in 
the crook of their arms; and one had stationed himself by 
the door of the car, the other at the gangway. Stevedores, 
with two-handled trucks, trundled the small wooden cases 
aboard, loading their trucks within the car itself, allowing 
them to coast down a steep runway to the pier level, push- 
ing them at a run across the pier, coasting down the gang- 
way into the hold again. At the gangway a swarthy man 
was checking as each truck passed him. 

Joe approached this man and asked, “This your stuff?” 

“I’m tallying it, that’s all,” the other replied cautiously. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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floppers ain’t exactly no job you could call a bedful 

of roses; but, even such, it’s the grapes compared 
to this health-farm trick I works at a coupla years when 
my right senses ain’t living 
athome. A fighter, maybe, 
is got to be led around by 
his good ear most of the 
times, but them old cuckoos 
that has a idea a physical- 
culture dump is a kinda 
service station where you 
drops in some morning and 
trades your flat arteries for 
a new set of tubes 
can slip you more 
grief in five minutes 
than all the ham- 
and-eggers they is 
could hand out in a 
rainy year. 

My experiences 
with J. Hector Lu- fg 
kenball will give you «el 
a slant on the sorta 
flot and jet Sammies 
we had to put up and 
with during my in- 
cumbrancies. This 
spav drifts in on me 
one morning when 
I’m paying off the 
wages of gin and feel- 
ing about as chipper 
as a seasick bozo 
that’s just been told 
they ain’t no chances 
of the scow going 
down. J. Hector is 
one of them snappy 
lads, starting right 
off on high. 

““What,”’ says he, 
“can you do for me 
in a week, and for 
how much?” 

I looks him over 
careful. He’sashort, 
dumpy bird about fifty-five or thereafter, weighs about two- 
twenty with all his chins on, and the lodge emblem he totes 
on his tummy is at the leastest two feet ahead of his toes, 
which this baby only knows he’s got from hearsays. 

“Well,” I answers, ‘‘in them lengths of time I oughta 
be able to show you over the place, for which I wouldn’t 
charge you nothing, being as we is kinda proud ——” 

“This is a health farm, ain’t it?” cuts in Lukenball. 

“That’s the betting,’ I admits. ‘“‘Our motto is: Fewer 
and Better Chins. But if you is got any notions that they 
is fairies on the pay roll here that can wish off forty years 
of fat in forty minutes you’ve got enough thinks coming 
to keep you in headaches the rest of your life.” 

Me having a peach of a temple ‘splitter and the place 
being about full up anyways, I ain’t particular how I talks 
to this come-on. 

“Who sent you?” I asks. 

“‘Bill Joyce done me this dirt,’’ says he. 

That changes the horse’s color. Bill’s trainer at a swell 
athaletic club—one of them joints where you does your 
weight lifting with forks and your club swinging with 
cards—and we having been old pals in the free-lunch days, 
he’s been sending a lotta high-pressure business my way. 

“What do you want we should do for you?”’ I in- 
quires. 

“Well,” comes back Lukenball, “‘I’d like to shed 
some weight, improve my wind, loosen up the old 
muscles and get in good shape generally.” 

“All in a week, eh?’’ I pulls, sarcastic. ‘‘How’d 
you like a new head of hair and a coupla dimples 
thrown in?” 

“Joyce tells me,” says J. Hector, “that you used 
to be a fighter and that you could teach me how to 
box.” 

“You’re still talking about the same week?”’ I asks. 

“Twas,” he answers. ‘‘ How long do you figure it’ll 
take to whip me into shape?”’ 

“Depends on your taste in shapes,’’ I tells him. 
“Right now you favors a ball; if you want to look 
like a bat I might be able to start the fat rolling in 
about two months.” 

“Two months—hell!”’ snorts Lukenball. 

“That’s just about what it would be,” says I, 
getting kinda riled. ‘‘ You tired business babies has 


Bice a chaperon for the box babies and the mat 


By le limeamn 


CH 
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The Next Day I Sends the Old Spav Over the Hurdles 


got a idea you can loaf around about fifty years, hoisting 
hooch, mopping up a la cartloads of fodder and sitting up 
all night with sick poker hands; and then, when the old 
arteries get ready to call it a day, drop into a place like 
this, stick around a little while and leave rolling hoops. 
You guys remind me of the bird that brought his old homi- 
cide car to a garage to be overhauled. The lad running 
the joint looks it over careful and then says they is only one 
thing to do—jack up the speedometer and run a new boat 
under it. That’s a nice hat you got, Mr. Lukenball.”’ 

J. Hector gets kinda pale and seriouslike. 

“Does I look that bad?” he gasps. 


ae oe 


“Take a Look at Him, ard be Your Cwn Jury”’ 
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“T ain’t no sawbones,”’ says I, ‘“‘and maybe yi 
gine is hitting all right; but I would say that you 
taken no exercise in twenty years excepting clippj 
coupons and slamming your fist on directory tal 

“That’s about right,” 
admits; “but I got to 
into training now. It’ 
matter of honors. I rea 
oughta get away from he 
in a week.” ' 

“T ain’t keeping yor 
I says short. 

““Maybe,”’ he mumb! 
“T could stretch it to twe 

‘*Stretch go; 
more,” I com 
“Tt’s a good 
start exercising 

Lukenball f 
agrees to stie¢ 
month after I pr 
ises to learn him yp 
sonal how to 
For some re 
Hector is k 
getting hep 
fisticuff stuff. 

“What's 
idea?”’ I asks. 

“It’s a good w 


ni) 


it?” he comes 
evasive. ; 
“Yeh,” I says, 
bious; ‘but 
“T ain’t too 


eighty.” 
“Maybe, yes,” 
answers; “‘but th 
is some differen 
between shini) 
shoes and trading shiners. Y 
musta been reading about W 
lard. Youafter Dempsey too’ 
“That ain’t the name,” sa) 
Lukenball, and then catch] 
himself quick. ‘‘When do we start?” a 
“Maybe never,” I tells him. “They’s nothing stirri 
till the bonesetter takes a long look at you. For all I knoy 
you might have angelina pectorias or fatty generations 
some of them other trick stunts the matter with } 
heart, and the first thing I knows I’d be finding out what 
grand husband and father you was, if any.” ; 
““When do I see the doctor or he me?” asks J. Hect 
“He comes here every afternoon,” I explains. “Int 
meantimes you might take a walk for yourself and t 
your eyeball around the points of interest. We got sot 
tame rocks on the farm and they is a tree down att 
south end that’s famous around these here parts.” 
“For what?”’ Lukenball wants to know. 4 
“Nothing was never signed under it, and it was ney 
no trusting place for no village swines,’’ I answers. “TI 
the only oak in this section without no scandals about it 
“Tt’ll have a real hot one,” comes back J. H., “unl 
I gets turned outta this sweatshop in four weeks, with) 
wallop in each hand and a clear view of my feet.” 2 
“Be that as in May,” says I, “but you and me’s got| 
come to an understandings right now. If I takes you) 
you gotta do what I tells you without no debates. Wh 
do I hear?” 7 
“All right,”’ replies the old spav, and starts to leave. 
“As you goes out,’ I remarks, “‘can the cubano) 
You goita cut the smoking.” . 
“Try and make me,” barks Lukenball. 


qm ¥ 


I DON’T see no more of J. Hector until lunch tin 
when he blows in with a roar for chow. Most 
the other babies at the table is punishing theirselvy 
with graveyard stews, eggs that’s only been ducke 
hot water, and other strong meats like that; but I] 
the new customer go as far as he likes, and he likes 
pretty far. 4 

“Hat hearty, mate,” says I. “If you’re outta lu 
and the doc passes you, you won’t look a square me 
in the eyes again fora month. All you’ll get’s wha 
good for you.” 

“Such as?” asks Lukenball. ae 

“T don’t know yet,’ I answers. ‘I gotta fin 
first what you don’t like. That’s what you gets.’ 
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a short while the bonesetter breezes in and takes 
out for a little strip. The spav don’t look so happy 
he leaves, but he comes back with a grin a smile 
The doc tells me the baby’s heart and lungs and the 
|’ the junk behind his vest is in good shape, and that 
rough him as much as I wants, providing I don’t 
the bozo ain’t so young as a guy half his age and 
be treated according. 
je usual diet,”’ says the M.D., “and no smoking. 
7 pounds’ll be about enough to take off.’ 
ell!” growls Lukenball. “‘I’ll lose that much in a 
T can’t smoke.” 
’t you in the market for some wind?” I asks. 
2h,” admits J. H.; “but I don’t figure on climbing 
‘grave after it.’ 
ell,” says I, “the wind comes high around here, and 
wants it you gotta get on your toes and reach for it. 
vanna learn how to box, don’t you?” 
zot to,’’ comes back the spav. 
tat settles it then,’ I tells him. ‘Wind is the most 
tant thing about boxing these days; in facts that’s 
all they is to it.” 
its the old boy loaf the rest of the afternoon, but 
an eye on him for the smokes. The cuckoo’s as 
us as a hop-head with a broken needle and a hole in 
St pocket, and spends most of the time down by the 
tying to make up his mind whether to stick for the 
or give hisself the air. When he wabbles in for dinner 
ks like he’s been shot from guns. 
ome on,”’ says I cheerful, “dig in. The spinach is 
and that there egg comes from a hen with a pedigree 
*’an your arm.” 
hat all I get to eat?” yelps J. Hector. 
li!” Ishouts back. “That’s a big meal for this place. 
letting you taper off.” 
yme taper!” says Lukenball. “If I’m down to a 
of sanded cow fodder and one egg now, where’ll I be 
oupla weeks? Besides they is only two things that 
8 Worser than eggs and spinach, and them’s spinach 
pgs.” s 
xcelsior!’’ I yells. 
hat’s that?” asks the old spav. ‘The dessert?” 
hat,” I explains, “is a wop word meaning, ‘I got the 
nation.’ Pretty good, ain’t it, finding out the first 
the stuff that’s good for you?” 
his,’ moans J. H., “is a swell scuttle of fish I’ve let 
f in for. Nothing to smoke and nothing to eat but 


sten here!” says I. “They ain’t no one-way lock on 

ate down yonder, and you don’t have to go to court 
abes corpses to get outta this deadfall. If you 

4 go on the rest of your life looking like a sawed-off 

» why stick?” 

y looks don’t worry me none,” comes back Luken- 


nna trade off some of that fat for a little wind, 
you?” I asks. 
h,” admits J. H.; “but that’s only because I wanna 
good condition to fight.” 
ho?” I inquires. 
don’t answer, but walks out on the porch. This 
t my curiosity all roused up. I can’t make out 
gink as flabby as Lukenball, with all kinds of jack 
i health, wants to go through a mess of suffering 
boxing at his age. The more I figure the less I 


dopes. I makes up my mind to get the straight; and fol- 
lows the old spav outside. 

“You didn’t answer my question,” says I. “This dump 
is run by the book of politeness.” 

“Instead of a cookbook, huh?” growls Lukenball. 
“Whatta you wanna know?” 

“Who you framing to lick?’ I asks. ‘‘ Your grandpop?”’ 

“T ain’t aiming to lick nobody,” answers J. H. “I just 
wanna keep myself from getting licked.” 

“By who?” I wants to know. 

“Say,” comes back Lukenball, peevish, “what do you 
expect me to do for a bunch of spinach and a pedigreed 
egg? Give up all the family skeletons? Ain’t it enough 
you're going to make me one!” 

I just shrugs and pulls a panatella from my pocket. 
When I lights up, the old spav’s eyes just pop out and his 
lips shimmy. 

“Can’t I have just one smoke?’ he whines. 
one?”’ 

“Well,” says I, “if you was polite I could maybe break the 
rules only for tonight; but, of cours ——”’ 

“Tl tell you everything you wants to 
know,” he cuts in, “for one good puff.” 

I slips him the mate to the rope I’m pull- 
ing and J. H. grabs for it like an old maid for 
a hitch ring. 

“Now,” says I, “tell papa everything. 

What does a fat bozo like you, with your 
commutation ticket 
about all punched 
out, wanna learn to 
box for?” 

“Because,”’ an- 
swers Lukenball, “I 
gotta make a visit 
to my old home 
town.” Wri 

“Where do you 
live?” I asks. “In 
Battle Creek? Can’t 
you get into 
the burg with- 
out fighting 
yourwayin?” 


“Just 


aan 


“Such is just about the cases,” explains J. H. “They 
is a man in Meldon that threatens to lick me on sight.” 

“Well,” says I, “if you stick to spinach and eggs long 
enough you'll be able to slip into the town without being 
noticed. What’s the bozo got on you?” 

“Tt’s a funny story,” comes back Lukenball. “Thirty- 
five years ago me and Zeb Hastings was great pals in 
Meldon. We got into a fight about something, and with 
the helps of a lucky break I put him down and out. Zeb 
wanted me to mix again to prove who was the best man; 
but just about then I left town, and I ain’t been back 
since. Hastings was down to the train and swore he’d 
lick me the minute I got back. I got a particular reason 
for being in Meldon next month, and A 

“How long ago did all this happen?’’ I butts in. 

“Let’s see,” thinks Lukenball. ‘Thirty-six—no, thirty- 
seven years ago.” 

“And you think this cuckoo is still down at the station 
with a chip on his shoulders?” I asks. 

“T know it,”’ answers J. H. 

“Somebody on this porch is crazy,” says I, “and after 
leaving me out you can have forty-six guesses. You trying 
to make me believe that this lad Hastings has been carry- 
ing a kid grudge around for thirty-seven years?” 

“T wouldn’t call it a grudge,’”’ comes back Lukenball. 
“We is good friends and writes real often. Only Zeb is 
one them fellers that when he says he will do a thing does 
it. He swore he would lick me on sight, and he will if he 
can. I know him. When we was in school he told the 
teacher he’d beat him up as soon as he got as big as him. 
It took fifteen years for Zeb to get that way; then he 
handed him one of the fanciest trimmings you ever seen, 
and they was good friends then. Hastings keeps his 
promises.”’ 

“Are you spoofing me?” I asks. 

“Not a spoof,” answers J. H. “You don’t think I’d 
come to this famine farm and let you egg and spinach me 
to death unless what I tells you is the truth?” 

“If you think this bird’s gonna jump you,” I inquires, 
“why don’t you take a gat with you, or have the baby 
put in the booby hatch while you is high-hatting around 
the burg, telling the I-knew-him-when popeyes how little 
Heck Lukenball, who wasn’t fitted to associate with the 
town simp, made the Wall Street octoplus eat outta his 
mitts and say pretty please.” 

“T couldn’t do that to Zeb,’”’ says the old spav. 
wouldn’t be friendly, and besides Hh 

“What kinda shape is this apple-knocker in?” I inter- 
rupts. “‘Maybe he’s fatter than you is, and besides has 
the gout in one foot and rheumatiz in the other.” 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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He Ducks it Easy, and Comes Back With a Sharp Jolt to the Bread Box 
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country I visited I was met by old friends at 

the station and escorted by them from the 
hotel to my train again. Shabby as to clothes, 
underfed and pale they certainly are, but they are 
strong and noble as to expression. These Russians, 
real Russians, of the orthodox church, with eyes full 
of courage, manners natural and dignified, seem to 
me as charming in poverty as they have always been 
in wealth. Gentle, cheerful, even gay when oppor- 
tunity offers; generously dividing their last pennies 
with someone poorer than themselves; hugging no 
grievance, making no outcry, keeping their faith in 
Providence and in themselves; struggling against 
terrible odds, grateful for any helping hand stretched 
to them, never begging favors for themselves, often 
telling of another’s trouble, counting in absolute 
simplicity on your desire to aid any individual or 
group if you can, never questioning your truthful- 
ness if you say you are too poor to give—that is the 
Russian refugee mentality. 

A great many people who had offered me lavish 
hospitality in old St. Petersburg’s rich palaces re- 
fused to dine with me in exile, fearing they might 
cause me an expense I could ill afford. Some of 
them, finally persuaded to come, would order but 
one dish, and always the most modest in its price, 
murmuring excuses about a cure they were taking, 
to save both my purse and my feelings with char- 
acteristic delicacy. After one or two experiences 
I caught on and ordered our meal beforehand my- 
self, whenever any of my adopted compatriots were 
to be with me. They had no clothes to wear worthy 
of the name. I never saw shabbier collections of 
garments, and J knew these had grown so during 
two or three years of poverty and exile; yet no one 
was untidy or dirty and they were apparently un- 
conscious of their visible miseries. No one ever 
mentioned the lack of an overcoat, his general dis- 
comfort or the threadbare and mended places on 
clothes which a strong light always showed up. 

A first crowd of old friends and some of my rela- 
tives I found in Paris. With one or two exceptions 
all those who had saved anything from the wreck of 
their fortunes had sold these pictures, jewels, furs 
or even extra clothing to begin some business or 
establish some charitable organization for the aid of 
their compatriots who had saved nothing at all. 
Restaurants, tea rooms, orchestras, dressmaking 
establishments, workshops for embroideries and 
toys, chicken and dairy farms, antiquity shops and 
a thousand other means to the same end—daily 
bread without the humiliation of being a weight on 
anyone—had started up. And to a surprising de- 
gree these refugees in Paris have managed to make 
a success of themselves. 

Russian music, theaters, dancers, operas, styles 
in clothes, porcelains and jewels are all the rage. 
“Yes, madame, eet ees be-utifool as embroderee, 
for thees dress eet ees Russe, madame.’ So says 
the French dressmaker to her rich American client; so 
thinks the American client, whether she is furnishing her 
house, her wardrobe or her dinner table. Everything is 
ad la Russe. It is the first time in history, I think, that 
refugees have set the styles in the capital of fashion and of 
cultivated taste. 


[Neon are everywhere in Europe. In each 


Old Friends in New Frames 


RUBBED my eyes, and then began to ask some personal 

details of my old acquaintances and friends. ‘‘What do 
you do? And you? And you?’ I questioned. One an- 
swered, “‘I run a typewriter in a shipping office from ten 
to five. Before that I go to market and do all the provi- 
sioning for my apartment, where I have six boarders, who 
rent my rooms; besides others who come to me only for 
meals. My cook, who used to be my personal maid, now 
cleans and cooks and does the housework for her board and 
lodging and to help me. You know how devoted our people 
are. After five I go about, take the air, see my friends a 
little. Then in the evenings there are household chores to 
do—mending, knitting, everything. Two evenings a week 
I make candies, which I sell on order to a number of clients 
who like them. I support myself, the devoted old maid 
has a home and food, and I just manage to keep my 
wounded and shell-shocked brother going, too, though of 
course we are poor, poor, poor.”’ 

And she laughed. This cheerful speaker in old days had 
a charming flat, and her brother another, where delightful 


The Grand Duke Nicholas 


bachelor’s parties had been often given, and there had 
been the background of a fortune and a beautiful country 
estate, with a brilliant position at the imperial court. In 
exile now, I persuaded her to accept an old gown of mine, 
as she was wearing one most awfully insufficient in warmth, 
which was the only thing she owned, I suspected. 

“Make this over to suit yourself,” I said. 

“Never. I love you, and to wear it as you had it will 
remind me of you.” 

She was a woman of sufficient charm, in spite of her faded 
duds, to captivate several attractive Americans whom I 
asked to meet her informally. She had on a hat grown 
from black to greenish-rusty color from much weather, an 
old darned sweater of gray, and someone’s cast-off skirt, 
but to their own credit and my joy the Callot or Worth 
dressed Americans sat entranced with this woman’s eyes 
and voice and scintillating conversation. Through their 
meal and after, they and she talked and laughed and made 
friends, and before they left me every man and woman 
from America had asked the waif to lunch or dine. I was 
proud on several occasions of both my sets of compatriots 
for this quick understanding they showed of one another, 
which rose so finely above material things. 

Another case in point is one of a nobleman of Russia who 
in old days had on his estates admirable shooting preserves. 
He himself was keen about the sport and looked after the 
breeding and caring for the birds, and though he had a good 
gamekeeper he studied and guided every detail connected 
with his shooting. He had incidentally made trips to India 


and Africa and to most European countries y; 
shooting could be had, and had spent a smal) 
tune on gratifying his taste. Now I found him, 
a wife who had been the belle of many a féte j; 
Czar’s capital, their three children and a loya 
maid, all living in a tiny peasant’s cottage oj 
rooms and a lean-to kitchen. They were diy 
the work among them. The count, who had bi 
general commanding a division on the firing 
after his day’s work as| gamekeeper was fin} 
chopped and brought in the firewood. Countess 
made lingerie, which sold for enough to help 
the household’s bills; and the girls cleaned ro} 
washed dishes and did anything and everythin 
sides. One of them now and again did extra ty 
outside. They considered themselves most fi 
nate, they made the tiny home a delightful p 
and I loved it when I motored down to lunch 
them one Sunday and ate dishes of old Bourc 
time and talked of the old life. I found tha’ 
gamekeeper was thoroughly appreciated by his 
ployer, an American sportsman of no mean n 
who made the refugee family as comfortab) 
possible by his understanding, tact and delii 
They had dined at the chateau where he lived) 
he had spent many a pleasant ‘hour sitting at 
cozy fireside in the remodeled peasant’s hut. 
dently he found congenial talk there. 1 
I heard of hundreds of cases as original, inte; 
ing and picturesque as are these two taken at\ 
dom. The Russian is seemingly ready for 
rough work that promises a livelihood and I 
many amusing and pleasant surprises. I went) 
dressmaker’s establishment one day where the 
partners are an ex-lady in waiting to the G 
Duchess W, the wife of a brilliant officer of Rui 
first crack guard regiment, and another little pri 
whom I had known in olden days. One tool 
orders and kept accounts, the others desig 
planned, shopped for the house, and they tr 
my small order in perfectly businesslike mai 
\ 
The Titled Messenger 


| 
HILE I was sitting there their delivery ¢ 
senger came in with two huge boxes, whit! 
dropped as he saw me, and we went towards 4 
other with exclamations of surprise. He kisset 
hand in the old régime manner. It was Cour] 
whose father had been grand master of ceremi 
at the court of the Czar and who had himself se 
in our regiment. Now he runs errands fora lit 
and makes a success of that. He said, oh, r 
wasn’t hard at the shop; his three women em} 
ers were all old friends, but in the houses 
hctels where he carried the dresses he had all 
of queer experiences. 

“One day Mia and Louba sent me with af 
they had forgotten to pack in with Madame de-- 
dress. I went, naturally, to the service dom) 
home, but I asked to see madame’s own maid, as I ha 
structions personally to deliver the belt to her. The wk 
footman looked me over and said, ‘ Well, who ever hea) 
such cheek as your asking for madame’s own maid? 
you have an errand of importance maybe you can 4 
second maid.’’”? Count H went on: “Another eq! 
funny thing was when I once took a box with a gown! 
made for her, to Madame ’s: and she had me bri 
up to her sitting room. When I came in she recog}i 
me; I had dined with her often in old days; so rightb 
all her servants she made a terrible fuss, made me sit ( 
and take tea with her; and now when I carry my box 
her door the butler and footman take them gingerly) 
they call me Monsieur le Comte.” 

It is the world upside down for these Russians in I 
They tell funny tales, but there are real tragedi 
many touching things behind these. Especially the 
plicity of the Russian way of taking troubles brit 
lump to one’s throat. I had lunch in a restaurant on 
where for three francs—about fifteen or twenty ' 
then—one could get a good filling meal of Russian fot 

In that hot room many neat tables were crowded. | 
client bowed and said good day on coming in. Ever) 
was very shabby, but save for a few sad or ill faces, e! 
one was cheerful looking. I recognized half a doze 
friends, evidently poverty-stricken, whom I had last 
powerful and rich in Russia. At one table was the W’ 
the Galician viceroy, appointed by the emperor 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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UNDERSTAND drug addiction and the law relat- 
jing to the sale of drugs, it will be necessary to clear 
up certain misunderstandings that seem to prevail. 
> appears to be an impression that the first impulse 
come an addict arises from the use of narcotics to 
e pain in diseased conditions or because of the pleas- 
ensations produced by the drug, or, in these latter 
that it is the result of prohibitory laws against the 
f alcoholic liquors. In addition to my experience in 
ing addicts in the ordinary magistrates’ courts of 
‘York City it so happens that in my office, which is 
eadquarters of the system of courts, I meet a great 
+ addicts, self-complaining—in the legal sense—who 
»eking admission to the hospitals provided by the state 
ity for the cure of 
tion. The addict 
s here and for- 
rmakes complaint 
ist himself, and 
on a printed form 
‘nmitted for treat- 
. to a colony of 
patients at Riker’s 
id, owned by the 
or to one of vari- 
hospitals. In re- 
/ years there has 
-a small colony of 
‘en addicts at the 
ord Reformatory, 
ate institution, in 
ichester County. 

aring the last four 
s [have personally 
ained and com- 
ed thousands of 
tts. I never fail in 
ease to make a per- 
| inquiry as to the 
acter of the appli- 
, the conditions 
twhich he acquired 
habit, whence he 
‘the drug, whether 
»t he has ever been 
ged with or con- 
id of any offense 
sever against the 
‘and other details. 
rere are a few out- 
ding facts about 
» addicts that will 
)a clear view of the 
ition. At least 98 
‘cent are men— 
ng men under 
y, ranging down 
ighteen years of age. The few women who apply are 
lly included in about the same age limits. These 
“are employed at various trades—as laborers, such as 
shoremen, assistants in the building trades, clerks, 
«keepers, actors, professional jockeys. Of the women 
a few are connected with the theatrical profession, as 
us girls and the like. In some cases the women are 
ried and accompanied by their husbands. In a few of 
most painful cases both husband and wife are addicts. 


Facilities for Treatment 


*EW years ago in an obscure quarter of Greenwich Vil- 
lage I saw an exhibition of portraits by a young artist, 
noted that behind some of the heads was a rainbow- 
coloring, some in minor tones and some a dead dull 
‘such as the color on battleships to which we became 
stomed during the war. I divined that the object of 
artist was to paint, as he said, the aura and not merely 
face. These colors in the background represented the 
| of the person painted, and there certainly was quite 
wiety of souls exhibited. But there was one portrait 
y had no flaring background—pale, cadaverous in face, 
light of the eyes blurred and dimmed until they were 
tout expression, young without youth. I inquired 
it this represented. The artist told me that it was the 
Tait of a drug addict taken from life. 

must say that in handling thousands of cases I have 
id this sort of face distinctly in the minority. The 
‘ority of these people do not look like addicts, which is 
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CHIEF Coli tays 


one of the dangers of the situation. On the contrary, there 
are many young fellows who have served in the Army and 
who look fit enough to go back there; indeed not a few tell 
me that after they take the cure they will try to enlist. It 
is quite true, on the other side, that occasionally we do 
come across a case which our friend the artist would find 
a good subject. We cannot look upon one of these cases, 
hopeless as it is so far as reformation is concerned, without 
really charitably thinking that such a person were better 
dead, physically as well as mentally and morally. 

When the public first became alarmed about drug addic- 
tion in New York the city authorities owned a beautiful 
site in the hills of Orange County, which had been pur- 
chased with the intention of making a home for alcoholics; 
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Judge McAdoo Has Dealt With Numerous Cases of Drug Offenders 


but they turned it over for use as a place to which drug 
addicts could be committed. This tract of land—more 
than seven hundred acres in extent—had been part of a 
summer resort, had beautiful natural surroundings, and in 
the center there was a lake of considerable size. I com- 
mitted many addicts to this place, which was in charge of 
a former surgeon-general of the United States Navy— 
an excellent man, doing the best he could for these people. 
They used to come back after a sojourn of two or three 
months and call on me, looking immensely improved in 
physique. 

They all gained weight on the good fare and life spent 
mostly out of doors. Unfortunately there were not suffi- 
cient people to guard the place, and the addicts had no 
trouble in getting a supply of drugs or alcoholic stimulants 
smuggled in. Under such conditions effecting lasting 
cures was not possible. 

Then for a considerable time commitments were made 
to Bellevue Hospital, where the treatment did not extend 
beyond a couple of weeks. It is no criticism of the physi- 
cians at that well-known institution to say that addicts re- 
peatedly told me that they went straight from the hospital 
to the use of the drug. The period of treatment was not long 
enough, and the number of addicts was so great as to tax 
the authorities of the institution to give to each case that 
painstaking care, that patient treatment, which is neces- 
sary. It was under these conditions that the city took up 
Riker’s Island, a considerable tract of land located in Long 
Island Sound just north of our city line, as the principal 
place to which male drug addicts were to be sent, with 
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scattering commitments to other hospitals on Welfare 
Island and to the King’s County Hospital in Brooklyn. 

At both Riker’s Island and Bedford Reformatory the 
doctors have practically adopted the rule that the treat- 
ment must be for not less than three months—that is, 
after the acute symptoms have been treated, and before 
the discharge of the patients, they must be allowed to 
gather full physical strength and have restored a mental 
poise and self-control that they lacked when they entered 
the institutions. 

I am not prepared to say that a possible salvage cannot 
be made out of the hundreds of cases treated on Riker’s 
Island, or to assert that an addict cannot fully recover 
from this vice; but I am compelled to state in the interests 
of truth that we are 
daily in this office com- 
mitting to Riker’s 
Island and to other in- 
stitutions patients who 
have been hitherto 
treated at those places, 
and some, more than 
once. Tomy invariable 
question ‘“‘How long 
did you stay away from 
the drug after you 
came from the hos- 
pital?’”’? the almost in- 
variable reply is 
narrowed down to days 
and weeks, and very 
rarely extends into 
months and years. 


Temptation 


FTER the prohibi- 
tion law went into 
effect I especially: in- 
quired if the addicts 
had been hitherto ac- 
customed to the use of 
alcoholie drink. Con- 
trary to the general 
impression, they have 
almost invariably re- 
plied in the negative— 
that is, there was no 
connection, apparently, 
between the difficulty 
in getting alcoholic 
drinks and the taking 
of narcotic drugs. Most 
of the addicts who come 
here swear to the state- 
ment that they have 
been taking a drug from 
two to ten years. The rare cases are those who say that 
they have been addicts for only a year or less. With these 
we take special pains to provide for recovery by advising 
the physicians at the institutions and by taking all the per- 
sonal interest possible to encourage and help the patients. 
How many have acquired the drug habit as a result of 
doctors’ prescribing narcotics in cases of great physical 
pain? Those cases, so far as inquiries go here, are quite few. 
How many begin taking a drug because of its pleasurable 
effect? The larger part—under peculiar conditions. 
There is an almost unbroken line of statements from 
drug addicts among men that they began taking drugs at 
public dance halls and all-night or late-at-night resorts. 
Here is a young fellow who has worked at an honest 
employment all day. He has swallowed a hasty meal, 
dressed himself up, gone to meet his steady-company girl, 
and the couple have brought up at a ball or a dance that 
will continue during the night. As the hours go on he 
becomes intensely fatigued, but he notices how wide awake 
appear the rivals for the favors of the other sex. They are 
apparently quite fresh, and are dancing and drinking 
without any signs of physical exhaustion. One of these 
young fellows whom he knows takes him out into the hall 
and drawing out of his pocket a small vial of heroin tells 
him: “Take a snuff of this. It will brighten you up.”’ So 
far as he is concerned, that is the beginning of the road to 
ruin, physical, mental and moral. The addicts positively 
assert that a week’s use of a drug is sufficient to form the 
habit. This young fellow now has brightened up from 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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tied the boarding house— 

with the special rate for the 
profession—that had run and 
been run by Mrs. Benson during 
the fifteen years of her widow- 
hood; but as the lease wasn’t up 
for another month, her daughter, 
Luly May Benson, kept a cot 
and a chair in what had been the 
parlor. They were ample equip- 
ment for a person who ate her 
meals out of a bag. 

After Luly May had paid what 
her mother owed, there was a 
little something left for a rainy 
day; but the prospect of keeping 
herself on what she earned at the 
Five-and-Ten was not so brilliant 
that Luly May felt that she could 
move on, to indulge a certain 
childish terror of the big dilapi- 
dated house. 

As she hadn’t recovered suf- 
ficient heart to enjoy the dances 
and movies that occupied the 
after hours of the rest of her 
friends, the evenings were pretty 
somber, and she heard the door- 
bell ring with a good deal of 
pleasure. That November night 
it was Dee and Donlon—Mr. 
and Mrs. Donlon in private life. 

They must have been told at 
the theater that Mrs. Benson was 
no more, but Dee and Donlon 
walked in a mist of their own 
contriving, impervious to casual 
communications. 

“Why, it’s Luly May! What 
you all dark for?”’ 

“Maw’sdead. We’reshutup.”’ 

“Say! Well, what do you 
know!” 

“Won’t you come in, though? 
I’d be awful pleased for some 
company.” 

Mr. Donlon twitched a little 
more than Luly May remem- 
bered. Mrs. Donlon’s eyes were 
more thickly glazed. 

“Seen our act yet?”’ Mr. Don- 
lon questioned. “We got some 
new stuff.” 

“T ain’t felt like going out.” 

“Her maw’s dead, she told you.” 

“Her maw’s dead! You sold everything?”’ 

“Uh-huh. I been thinking about you lately, Mr. Don- 
lon. Remember that time we danced together, just fool- 
ing? You said I ought to go on the stage.” 

“Sure!” 

“Do you think I could? I can dance all right with a 
fella. I don’t know nothing about stage dancing, though.” 

“What do you think, Birdie?’”’ Mr. Donlon consulted 
Miss Dee the professional. 

“Tt’s an awful hard life,”” Miss Dee improvised. 

“Tt ain’t a cinch, standing on your feet all day in that 
store,’ Luly May informed them. 

“No?” Miss Dee was vague. ‘‘Say, if we can’t stay 
here we got to be getting on. What do you think?” 

She looked at Donlon fixedly. 

“Want some now?”’ he asked. 

Dee jerked her head in assent. Mr. Donlon produced 
two tissue-paper packages from his pocket. 

“T got a little money,”’ Luly May remarked, but Donlon 
was apparently too busy and Dee too absorbed in his ac- 
tivity to hear. Suddenly Dee seemed to feel Luly May’s 
curious eyes. 

“Say, dearie, could I trouble you for a glass of water?” 

When Luly May returned, Donlon was closing his pocket 
knife. He and Dee were more like their act, alive with 
footlight brilliance. 

“How much you got?”’ Donlon asked; so he had heard, 
after all. 

“A hundred and twenty, about.” 

Mr. Donlon converted a twitch into an easy gesture. 

“You can do something, with that in ready money.” 

““My, yes!”’ Dee agreed. “I got a lot of costumes I 
could sell you for that.” 

“Think I could get a job?” 

“What was that Brumberg was saying about needing 
girls?”’ Mr. Donlon asked. 


Te auction had almost emp- 


“Luly May is Sixteen,’? Mrs. Lonsdale Explained. 


Miss Dee gave a brief laugh. 

“Sure, that’d do fine!” 

“Tt’s in Rose Bower, a place we dance when we’re in 
town. You ought to have that experience before you try 
for one of the circuits.” 

“Yeah, you'll learn something there all right.” 

Somehow the laugh with which Dee said it didn’t make 
it sound very attractive; but just in the few moments, 
since they’d seemed to be considering her future, Luly May 
had caught sight of a dream she had to follow and fol- 
low quickly. 

“Could I go along with you when you go?” 

“Sure! The 11:40, Saturday night. That give you time 
to pack and say good-by to your folks?”’ 

“T ain’t got any folks.” 


There was no reason why Alicia Temple should have 
cared a rap when Mrs. C. H. Hull blubbered over the tele- 
phone that something terrible had happened. Her connec- 
tion with the Hulls had begun as a purely commercial one, 
and all that was required of her would have been ‘‘I’m so 
sorry. We'll postpone the bridge lesson until some time 
when you feel like it.” 

To have made that reply, however, Alicia Temple would 
have needed brand-new insides. 

Someone in the set to which she was born, probably Mrs. 
Fred Lonsdale, once said that if poor Alicia Temple were 
prudent she would never leave the house without water- 
proof epaulettes. The reference was to Miss Temple’s gift 
for taking troubles seriously—other people’s troubles—for 
so many opulent ones’ had been sobbed out on her shoul- 
ders that, with only the slight disadvantages of poverty, 
uncertain work and a not too robust constitution, Miss 
Temple was convinced that she was a very fortunate 
person. 

“Tl be right over,’’ she answered Mrs. Hull, and hung 
up the receiver with a hand that actually trembled. 


“*l Feel Kind of Foolish,’’ Luly May Remarked 


C 


( 
XS 


“Tf only it isn’t Cliff 
thought as she pinned on 
with much-too-pink r 
Mrs. Hull had given her, an 
had to be worn. 

Miss Temple would 
a hard time to find an exe 
having allowed herself 
fond of the Hulls. They w 
thoroughly impossible 
They had moved on Ne 
directly after fortun 
through their shabby 4 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and wi 
beginning to suspect th 
stiffest course in the Co) 
Hard Knocks was the 
etiquette. ‘ 

Their first purchase had 
house on Riverside Drive 
many statues on its faga 
it looked like a brick what: 
As the owner had learned bet 
he had sold it furnished, wh 
saved the Hulls a lot of 

Mrs. Hull, who relinquis; 
her ideals reluctantly, had for 
and almost emptied a shop w 
a stock very similar to Ad 
clusive models in the Noy 
Wear Toggery, where she | 
outfitted herself for years, | 
with prices eight times as hi 
Cliff, the seventeen-year-old s 
had purchased twelve o 
Klean-Kut suits, with belt 
waistcoats, one of which crea} 
a furor in high-school cireles 


artist to undertake the j) 
Father Hull was putting 
feelers for admission to s¢ 
local lodge. 4 
Whatever they had leart 
since their arrival had been} 
overhearing some remark mj 
in a tone of authority. That 
how Father Hull discovered t; 
one didn’t wear tan oxfords ¥ 
a morning coat. A shoe ¢l 
reprimanded him sharply for’ 
practice. . | 
That was how they had acquired Alicia Temple 
Hull heard a woman at the hairdresser’s saying, “My 
I’m taking bridge lessons from the most wonderful 
Her name is Temple, and she lives at the Endimc 
Mrs. Hull kept repeating ‘‘ Temple—Endimore” all thro! 
a shampoo and until she reached paper and pencil. | 
As there was no Hotel Temple, she got into com 
tion with Miss Alicia, and biweekly bridge lesson 


The system had also produced less fortunate re 
Mr. Hull had told a barber-shop acquaintance that 
going to send Cliff to boarding school, and that gen 
had informed him that boarding schools were effe' 


panions she felt sure were not nice women, and had 
desperately to tell the Hulls that he wasn’t the 
fluence for Cliff, but had been restrained by her kno 
of how hard it is to keep alive when there isn’t 
behind one. 

It was that omission which made Miss Temple rem 
ful, as well as disturbed, by Mrs. Hull’s words. Clif 
her favorite Hull. She used to tell herself that he wa 
handsome as Phil Hamilton, to whom she had been 
tionally engaged thirty years before. As a matter 
Phil Hamilton looking his dissipated best woul 
faded into insignificance beside Cliff Hull. Cli 
looked like the Discus Thrower, except that he w: 
and ill dressed. 

He thought Alicia Temple a scream, and used oO 
house her affectionately. And Alicia Temple, who 


respectfully ignored for years, repaid him with a 

jon as deep as her heart. 

it is Cliff,’’ she repeated as she adjusted the veil Mrs. 

e had sent her for Christmas over the too-pink 

, “and it’s through that horrid man, it’s my fault and 

jever forgive myself —never!” 

eresa Hull was perched on the window sill of the 

--and-white-striped upstairs sitting room, beside a box 

thoroughly enjoying the spectacle of her 

er’s grief. 

Yere’s Miss Alicia,’’ she squealed, anticipating a new 

Ay land, how quick you got here!’”’ Mrs. Hull was 

od in wattled satin and her face was all blotched from 

g. “You must have just caught a bus.” 

did. What’s happened?” 

Ay boy!’’ Up went Mrs. Hull’s handkerchief. 

Ie’s not hurt?”’ 

rs. Hull only swayed her head and moaned. 

Jo, it’s not that,”” Theresa tittered, choosing to regard 

nlightenment of Miss Temple as a delightful game. 

Jo, not hurt.’’ Mrs. Hull found her voice. ‘‘He’s 

esa, I told you to stop eating them things. You won’t 
a tooth left. He’s—oh, I’m so glad you're here 

ie they come.” 

Jid you see poppa?’”’ Theresa queried. ‘‘He’s down in 

\iberry, just crazy.” 

Je lets on,’”’ Mrs. Hull said, “‘that he’s mad at me; 

he’s awful disappointed too. I don’t care. I do wish 
is a society girl.”’ 

aeresa was at the sweets again. 

Yow,” her mother stormed, ‘“‘I got to take away the 

_ That’s just what I got to do.” 

‘had all I want, anyhow.” 

iss Temple’s eyes implored enlightenment. 

‘tried to get you last night,” 


._ Hull said. ‘You must 
» been to a party.” 
{ was.” 


| tried just as soon as he 
ruse”? 

Toldyouwhat, Mrs. Hull?”’ 
He’s engaged to a girl we 
t know—or her folks or 


:. ” 


He met her to a dance Mr. 
ster took him to, at one of 
e café places where she 
ss. And don’t you think 
awful young?” 
[s she—a waitress?” 
Land, no! She dances with 
people.” 
o Miss Temple, the words 
rested Cherry Malotte in 
Spoilers. 
What’s her name?” 
Lucile Bel—something so 
y I can’t even say it; but 
’s promised me she ain’t 
ich, anyhow.” 
Oh, Mrs. Hull! He’s bring- 
her here this morning?”’ 
(rs. Hull nodded. 
No, he’s not,’’ said Theresa, 
ving the words out against 
windowpane. 
Why, he is too! What do 
say that for, Theresa?”’ 
He is not, because they’re 
,’ Theresa shouted with a 
ible mirthless laugh to show 
_ she was being cunning. 
ortunately the window was 
enough for three. 
harity was the core of Miss 
iple’s being, butshe couldn’t 
anything nice about the 
ng woman below. She just 
dn’t. 
Is the man her father?”’ 
he tried to emphasize what 
ned to her the mitigating 
ure of the group. 
She hasn’t got one. That 
it be Mr. Donlon.” 
Wouldn’t it be fun if they 
to slip and fall?” said 
resa, who was getting a 
e silly from having so many 
thtful things happen all at 


he bell rang. Mr. Hull ap- 
red in the doorway, looking 
7 angry indeed. 

Come on,” he commanded; 
he added to his wife, “Now 


you act right to Cliff’s girl. She’s what Cliff wants. He’s 
got a right to his choice.”’ 

There were so many facets to the business in the Moor- 
ish Room, and Miss Temple wanted so much and hated so 
much to know them all, that she felt as she did at revolver 
scenes in melodramas, when she kept clapping her hand 
over her ears and screwing her eyes shut, but peeping and 
listening all along. 

““Here’s Luly, maw,” said Cliff. 

Miss Temple looked—a dusty velvet hat, vermilion 
earrings trickling over white-fox furs, a sag of shoddy 
petticoat beneath an elaborately beaded dress, and an 
emaciated, calcimined face with eyes peering from black 
pits of mascaro—a bad, bad face. 

“Pleased to meet you, Luly,” said Mrs. Hull in a voice 
that bled the heart. 

““Ma’am, pleased to meet you.” 

Miss Temple looked away from the fiancée as she would 
have from an indelicate picture, but she knew from the 
sound that Mrs. Hull was bestowing a kiss. Miss Temple 
also knew that had she been in Mrs. Hull’s place she never 
could have done it. It seemed to have sapped Mrs. Hull’s 
heroism. 

“Oh, Cliff,’ she wailed, “‘you been to that barber again! 
He cuts your hair just like you was a convict.” 

Mr. Hull and the man had shaken hands. ‘So you’re 
the fella that’s been looking out for Cliff’s girl?”’ 

mavicalioe 

That was all. Mr. Donlon seemed to have no desire to 
go halfway to meet Mr. Hull’s tragic geniality. 

Except for his watch charms, Mr. Donlon was all 
eyes—inimical eyes that seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing, Miss Temple didn’t know for what. 

“You met Luly, Miss Temple?”’ Cliff asked. ‘“‘Isn’t she 
some looker, mom? And you ought to see her dance!” 
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“Cliff !’? mewed the fiancée. 

“Shake hands with Cliff’s old man, young lady.” 

Miss Temple was sorrier for Mr. Hull than any of them. 
So sorry she could have cried. 

“And this is the baby.” 

Theresa chose that moment to be shy and burrow in her 
father’s hip. He tugged her hair affectionately. 

“Before things was to go any further,’”’ Mr. Donlon sud- 
denly dominated the room in a sharp, defiant voice, “‘me 
and Mrs. Donlon wanted to see how you folks stood on 
this business. Cliff’s proposed, all right. Mrs. Donlon 
happened to get her hands on some pretty lovey-dovey 
letters of his.” 

How could he, Miss Temple wondered, make the 
wretched business worse than it was? They were being so 
touchingly nice. 

“They’re engaged as far as we’re concerned. What do 
you say about it?’’ 

Mrs. Hull, as always when faced with a painful subject, 
went off in one of her digressions. 

“T thought Mrs. Donlon was going to come along, too, 
this morning?’’ 

“She’s sick.” 

“She’s got this grippy cold that’s going round.” 

It was purely automatic. 

“Yes. But about this here. We can give you any kind 
of character reference you want.” 

His odd defiance had increased. Mr. and Mrs. Hull 
stared blankly. 

“Why, say ” they began in chorus. 

be fsvevilsg ted alas utsya hare 

Mrs. Hull gave a sob and dug at her eyes. 

“There ain’t nothing to ery about.’’ It seemed almost 
as though he was trying to make them angry. 

“‘T was just thinking Cliff’s awful young.” 

“Where I was raised,”’ said 
Mr. Donlon, “they say young 


“He Met Her to a Dance Mr. Chester Took Him to, at One of These Cafe Places Where She Works”’ 


blood mixes better than old.”’ 

“But I mean Cliff is just go- 
ing on eighteen.” 

“How old is Miss Beltra- 
vier?’’ Alicia Temple asked, 
startling herself as much as 
anybody. It was, at the time, 
the boldest speech of her life. 

“Sixteen.” 

Everyone looked at the hag- 
gard fiancée, and Miss Beltra- 
vier’s panic was so complete 
that she thought of something 
to say. 

“Oh,” she looked at Mr. 
Donlon, ‘“‘you wanted me to 
show the ring Cliff gave me?”’ 

It was a chip diamond he 
must have bought from an ad- 
vertisement with the dregs of 
his allowance. 

“Well, Cliff, you weren’t 
what you’d call lavish,’ Mr. 
Hull said with a laugh. 

““Aw, dad ——”’ 

“Enough to bind the bar- 
gain,’ Mr. Donlon remarked. 

“What do you mean by 
that?’’ Mr. Hull was percep- 
tibly ruffled. 

Mr. Donlon spoke, but with- 
out sequence; evidently some- 
thing he had planned to say. 

“Miss Beltravier has been 
with Mrs. Donlon and me all 
the time since she’s been in 
New York. We never let her 
go out alone with anybody but 
Cliff. We ain’t rich and she 
had to dance in Rose Bower, 
where we work; but we kept 
our eyes on her all the time.” 

The Hulls said, ““Oh!”’ 

It seemed probable that he 
was going on to fix the date 
and place of the wedding, but 
instead he said, ‘‘ You folks 
think it over. Pleased to have 
met you. Come on, Lucile.” 

“You coming, Cliff?’’ asked 
the fiancée. 

“You bet!’’ 

Mr. Hull put his hands deep 
in his pockets and walked up 
and down. 

“Well, I’m glad he’s no blood 
relation of hers, anyway.” 

‘My, she’s awful funny look- 
ing!’’ said Theresa. ‘‘ Did you 
ever see anybody so thin?” 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Now Messer 
Marco heard it 
stated by one of the 
Great. Kaan’s offi- 
cers of customs that 
the quantity of pep- 
per introduced daily 
forconsumptioninto 
the city of Kinsay 
amounted to forty- 
three loads, each 
load being equal to 
two hundred and 
twenty-three 
pounds.—Travels of 
Marco Polo. 


HE Chicago 
man quickly 
saw that his 


informant had 
been right. Main 
Street did not care 
for Carleton. A 
mother, upon his 
approach, drew her 
children to her and 
turned to the show 
windows. What 
she had said to 
them could be 
guessed by their 
awed glances. Two 
girls sidled toward 
the curb to pass 
him. A gray- 
haired banker set 
his shoulders and 
looked resolutely 
at the traffic along 
the car tracks. A 
former soldier like- 
wise showed a 
sudden interest in 
things distant. 

‘““They want 
him to know,” he 
thought. 

He saw also that 
Carleton hated 
those he met even 
more than they 
did him, although 
he did not wear 
his hatred on his 
sleeve as they did 
theirs. This the 
Chicago man had 
not been told. 

He drew nearer the man he was watching. Carleton 
made a striking figure in Kinzie. He was taller than most, 
and straighter and better poised, with a firmer step and 
healthier color. One who did not know the truth might 
have guessed him an athlete—a football star, perhaps, or 
arecord hurdler. The Chicago man was better informed. 
He noticed the inconsistency that Carleton’s fingers had 
been stained about the nails as if by iodine or nitrate of 
silver. 

He noticed another inconsistency that had not been 
mentioned by his advisers. Carleton’s scalp bore a jagged 
diagonal scar, beginning behind the left ear and extending 
upward until lcst to sight beneath his hat. 

“A broken glass bottle might have done that,’’ he 
thought. ‘“‘But it didn’t. Or barbed wire might have. 
Whatever it was, he felt it.” 

He trailed Carleton across the street, and then down the 
side street and across another. As they approached the 
Annex Building at the end of the block a girl stepped 
out of its entrance toward them; then, seeing Carleton, 
changed her mind and swerved southward. She was fol- 
lowed by a round-faced fat man who did not change his 
mind. He noticed that the fat man spoke to everyone he 
met except Carleton, even calling by their first names two 
policemen who stood near, one answering to Tom, the other 
Brick. 

Carleton hesitated, then turned toward the entrance. At 
the same moment the policemen began exchanging loud 
sarcasms. 

“Sure the boy was in our company,” he heard Brick 
say. ‘Don’t you remember that machine-gun nest in the 
woods he cleaned out all by himself?” 

Carleton also must have heard the remark; but he chose 
to disregard it. The other policeman replied in kind: 

“You don’t mean him as brought in them thirty boches 
tied together with grass?”’ 


*‘Some of Us Saw That Fight’’ 


“Forty-two. You're thinking of that same boy another 
time. I mean the battle when Captain Corson, God rest 
his soul, recommended the boy to be brigadier gen’ral be- 
cause of pers’nal bravery. Forty-two pris’ners and five 
silver-plated machine guns was his haul.” 

“T remember him perfect, now you speak of the silver,” 
said Tom. 

The sarcasms abruptly ceased when Carleton passed in- 
side. 

Instead of following him, the Chicago man paused to 
talk with the policemen. 

“Who was that man?”’ he asked. 

The policeman named Brick looked him over before 
replying. At last he said, “‘You don’t live here or you 
wouldn’t ask.”’ 

“Tf I did I wouldn’t have to.”’ 

“Every town has its yellow dog, stranger. That was 
Kinzie’s. That bird, but still speaking of dogs, was Mister 
Paul Carleton. He stayed out of the war.” 

““What’s his line?” 

“He runs a lens, that bird does, round the corner. Calls 
himself a commercial photographer. Commercial—get 
ideesnnge 

“Takes pictures of dishes and nails for some of the new 
factories,’ said the other. 

The stranger told them that he once knew a yellow dog 
who lied himself off; he claimed to have religious scruples 
against war. 

“This bird run off; hid like a bug under a brick till 
the war was over. I never knew him pers’nal, but I know 
them as did.” 

“But that was yesterday,”’ suggested the stranger. 

“T guess there are other things. You wouldn’t get them 
very good, being new here. You'd have to feel them. This 
bird struts around with his nose in the air too much. He 
cuts too much dido whatever. This town just can’t go 
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house, but we 
ink up our thur 3 


girl who turr| 
aside?”’ 

“That wl 
Edith Munsor! 
said Tom. 

“And who y 
the friendly i 
ing fat man w 
spoke to you?” 

‘*T ha tam 
George B. Twi 
Why do you we} 
to know?” 

“He spoke | 
me just now.” | 

“That’s only } 
way. Politics. N 
Twidd is the | 
noise in this bui: 
ing. He likes 
know people.” | 

The other | 
liceman adde 
almost in ec 
fidence, “He'st 
big noise in t 
town too. I 
Twidd is the s. 
diers’ friend.” | 

The _ strang 
prepared to mc 
on. 

‘‘Thankae. | 
said. “I notic 
the difference | 
tween him andi 
commercial bi 
gar. Pleasa 
game, fighting. I 
tempted to st 
and sign up w 
you taggers.” — 

He meant in | 
professional | 
pacity, but did: 
explain what tl 
was. Ashe walk 
away the policemen thought he meant that he had be 
a soldier himself, and itched to join them. 


Carleton was ten years of age when his parents tra 
planted him to Kinzie. As his father was a teller in { 
City National Bank, his young roots quickly felt at ho 
in the new soil. Kinzie is not now a large city. Then 
was much smaller, so that everybody in it knew everybo 
else, or nearly. | 

The boy was wormal in every way. He attended | 
public schools, first grammar and then high, made f 
friends, learned to dance and to drive, played footb: 
drew somewhat ragged cartoons for the school pap 
served at the last as class president. When he left 
college his fellows knew they would miss him. His elo 
friends predicted a future for him according to their pr 
erences; some in art, others in banking. All spoke of 1 
certainty of his becoming a football star in college. So 
of these friends were girls. Of these, Edith Munson usua 
went with him to dances. 

At college Carleton soon gave up his drawing. He ci 
tinued, however, to play football. Though he did not mé 
the team, Don Morrow, a Kinzie sophomore, spoke well 
his playing. He spent his Christmas vacation at hor 
After his return for the spring semester he practiced w 
the track and baseball candidates. He was conside! 
a promising man. 

The longer summer vacation saw him back among ) 
school friends in Kinzie, of whom he made countless sni 
shots, and with whom he boated, swam, played ten! 
ran cross country, danced, drove and in every way prov 
himself unchanged. He had continued his French and ¥ 
now able to talk lamely with the French waiter at Br 
nan’s. Many of his classmates had gone to work— 
Burns in a machine shop, Ned Elder with his father 
plumbing, Edith Munson in Judge Bright’s law offi 


he took especial pains to include in his group. He 
thing in him of the snob. Thus when he left for 
> in the fall he was again made to feel that he would 
ssed. 

sollege he suddenly found himself an important man, 
th the loss of a varsity end. He was known to be 
ind aggressive. It took three coaches to whip him 
yrm; but he made the team, and the All-Western to 
‘That Christmas Don Morrow went to some trouble 
seen walking down Main Street with the great man. 
| though he was now famous, he asked Edith Munson 
+ eountry-club dance instead of the street-car mag- 
daughter, as his father had hoped. His friends liked 
yr that. 

: blow that collapsed his world fell without warning. 
/on returned to college the day following New Year’s. 
: and three weeks later he received a wire stating 


i 


is father was dead. 

did not learn the truth until he read it from the head- 
fanewspaper. His father had become involved with 
sician named Twidd in an industrial speculation, had 
to save himself by all honest expedients, then in 
‘ation by dishonest, and when the walls fell inward 
‘ed himself. His shortage was so large that it all but 
' the bank down with him. He had been greatly 
Ke 

» widow, both by her own wish and her son’s, assigned 
| bank everything of value she possessed. College in- 
‘y became out of the question. 

anwhile friends came forward in numbers, did the 
2 things necessary and tried in tactful ways to show 
sympathy. 

‘leton’s mother responded; he himself could not. 
Morrow’s father offered him a position as a bond 
aan. He curtly refused it. He was not a salesman, he 
all he knew of commercial value was the difference 
en pyro and hypo. Instead he went to work for 
ps, a new photographer who did amateur finishing. 
act that he had no personal acquaintance with Phil- 
ndoubtedly influenced him. The small wage could 
ave done so. 


| 


“He Has Been Telling Us Some of Your Experiences Together. 
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The acts that followed are easier to understand than to 
explain. Pity may become unendurable. The writings in 
the book of deeds cannot be erased; they constitute the 
book. It may conceivably seem less intolerable to close the 
book to all friendship than to let it lie open for pity. 

I refer to Carleton’s breaking off of all old ties. He met 
Joe Burns, now a machinist’s apprentice, face to face in the 
street and cut him dead, ignoring an outstretched hand to 
doit. Ned Elder likewise. Even Edith Munson found her- 
self greeting the back of his retreating head; for when she 
approached he turned upon his heel and strode off, as he 
might have done from an outcast. For snubbing Don 
Morrow later he had more excuse, Don being at heart a 
snob. A man may be allowed to protect himself. But 
Edith Munson! 

Two factors doubtless entered. One was a feeling that 
he must wear sackcloth and ashes, perform somehow a 
vicarious penance: Murder commonly involves the crim- 
inal’s wife, children or parents. A sense of disgrace may be 
entirely lacking in the culprit, and yet be unendurably 
present in those nearest him. Self-flagellation is not an act 
of fanaticism; it is very human and secular. 

The other factor was his mental turmoil. For, as a man 
may be in such physical pain that he can no longer see 
with his eyes or hear with his ears, so he may be in such 
mental pain that he can no longer feel with his imagina- 
tion the pain he inflicts upon others. Carleton did not 
mean to hurt Joe Burns, Ned Elder and the rest. Certainly 
he had no wish to hurt Edith Munson. Yet he did hurt 
all of them cruelly. 

Resentment was immediate and implacable. Of all 
minor human wrongs, a discourtesy incurred while doing 
a kindness arouses the bitterest wrath. And though 
neither he nor she suspected it, the resentment against 
Carleton was instantly extended to include his mother. 

“Then go to hell!’’ snarled a garage man; and though 
the politest people may not use such expressions, they more 
or less appreciate their terseness. 

Carleton and his mother in their cramped rooms before 
long were let severely alone. Thus it happened that when 
the war broke, the Carletons did not share in the passionate 


wW 


discussions of Kinzie. Thus it happened also that when 
Carleton left Kinzie between dusk and dawn a little later 
his disappearance was not noticed. Not until America her- 
self declared war was Carleton remembered, for somebody 
noticed that he had not registered. His mother, now her- 
self at work for Phillips, refused to say whether or not he 
was in hiding, or how long he had been gone. Their se- 
clusion thus made possible an ugly riddle; and Carleton, 
when thought of at all, became thought of as a shirking 
coward. 

If his departure had gone unnoticed, not so his return. 
Here again his actions are harder to explain than to under- 
stand. He had saved a little money during the war. He 
proposed now to start in business for himself; not else- 
where, but in Kinzie; rented space, had partitions buil% 
and light traps installed. After which he bought washing 
troughs, tables, stands, electric lights, cameras and the 
other equipment a commercial photographer of modest 
needs requires. Then he pinned his folly to his sleeve and 
set forth to reconquer Kinzie. 

What is hard to explain is not any change of heart, not 
any new feeling of tenderness toward former friends, for 
the old tenderness had never died. Rather, it is his odd 
belief that these friends would now respond to overtures. 
I think that to his mind his clash had never been with 
them, but with himself. To him they had remained static, 
unchanging, like a piece of property that cannot perhaps 
be afforded today but may tomorrow. From first to last 
he had never grasped the truth—that they, too, had souls 
to lose. Still another feeling may have entered. He may 
have felt that the four years of his absence had completed 
his penance. 

At any rate he had returned, and in his heart he ex- 
pected to renew his old friendships. By sheer accident he 
began by accosting Edith Munson. He met her on the 
street as she unexpectedly emerged from the building in 
which she worked. 

“What a pleasure!”’ he cried, rushing forward. 

Her action does not require comment by me. She had 
heard that Carleton was back in Kinzie, but not that they 

(Continued on Page 69) 


He Scared Us Stiff, I Can Tell You”’ 


HEN I read 
in a paper— 
I was in the 


United States at the 
time—that I had 
been appointed sec- 
ond secretary of the 
embassy at Rome, 
I took it much more 
calmly than I should 
have imagined pos- 
sible four years be- 
fore, when I scanned 
the list in the World 
Almanac and de- 
cided Rome was the 
place in all the world 
I wanted to go to. 
This rather bears 
out the theory of 
that discouraging 
philosopher who be- 
lieves that we inva- 
riably get what we 
set our hearts on, 
though often after 
the desire has lost 
its zest. 

I hardly know 
why I viewed the ap- 
pointment to Rome 
so indifferently, un- 
less it was that I felt 
my experiences in 
Copenhagen would 
not be surpassed in 
interest. However, 
healthy reaction 
soon set in, and I 
was preparing for the 
journey and gather- 
ing all the informa- 
tion available about 
diplomatic life in 
the Eternal City. 
There were a great many people who had spent 
winters there, even years, who gave me much 
information about how to live, the best hotels, 
what to see and do. But the point of view of 
tourists and visitors is not very useful to a dip- 
lomat. Those who told me Hichens’ Fruitful 
Vine was a perfect picture of what Roman life 
was like were quite right; but even that did 
not begin to touch upon the intricacies of a 
social system that has baffled almost everyone 
who has lived in that extraordinary city. Even 
when I left there, after an uninterrupted so- 
journ of seven years—I was there from 1913 to 
1920—I still had the feeling that I was an on- 
looker; and this in spite of the fact that the war 
period had broken down barriers and thrown 
me into intimate contact with all classes. 


The Romantic Note 


HE ramifications of Blacks and Whites, 

Vatican and Quirinal, Austrian haters and 
sympathizers, ancient families clinging to old 
régimes, young Italy dating only from 1870, 
followers of Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, Eng- 
lish and American colonies and the extraordi- 
nary personalities that stood at the head of each 
of these groups—all these bewildering currents 
of influence and traditions made me feel as 
though I had come across something that I 
could never possibly understand. I decided at 
once that if the rest of Italy were like Rome, 
the question of unifying the whole belonged to 
the very dim future. By comparison, our exist- 
ence appeared so simple and direct and fresh 
and clean that for a time I hated Rome with 


its subtle complexities and intrigues almost violently. I 
was not able either to understand or fit into it. I wonder 
if I ever really did. I wonder if any real American ever 


does. 
My arrival was a keen disappointment. 


I landed at 
Naples and went up on an afternoon train, after having 
spent several hours trying to convince a voluble Italian 
customs officer that a diplomat had the right of free entry. 
He said quite frankly that he didn’t know what a diplomat 
was, and that it didn’t matter, anyway; that I had to 
open my trunks no matter what I was. I learned later to 
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love Naples; but that first day I was inclined to agree 
with a fellow passenger who was always saying, “Smell 
Naples and die.”’ 

The journey to Rome gave me a first glimpse of hill 
towns perched on the top of pointed mountains and climb- 
ing straight up into a sky that was dazzlingly blue. The 
romantic note of Italy was struck with a bang; but it sud- 
denly ceased to sound when the suburbs of Rome were 
reached; suburbs much like those of any other city, with 
the exception that now and then there sprang up out of the 
midst of sordid tenements a crumbling arch, a fragment of 


.spending a solitary evening in a deser 


I had thought of Arthur of Copenhagen as being the 
imposing person I had ever encountered; he wa: 
insignificant beside Francesco. 
describe him best; or ‘“‘barroco,” if you wish to be 


walls of an ami 
tomb. j 

No one met} 
the station, th 
I had teleg a 


from Naples, | 
thoughts tu: 
longingly to thif 
cient Lawrenc 


pression, itsud¢ 
began to rain ir 
rents, while I | 
undecided in tk 
from cheerful } 
tion, trying to1 
up my mind y| 
hotel to go to. | 


went, did not p: 
encouraging. 

I had dressed 

gone down to dil 
hurrying to r 
the dining roon 
fore it close) 
found the pink-; 
white lounge | 
was later to | 
the arena of many interesting experience: 
tirely deserted. The dining room was | 
quite deserted. I began to wonder if all Ror! 
kept such early hours, and asked the w) 
what was the matter, if there were no gi 
in the hotel, and was informed most patri| 
ingly that no one in Rome dined before 
past nine. However, I didn’t wait to se¢ 
crowd appear that night; I was too tired,} 
in a way too discouraged. 


Introducing Francesco — 


HERE I was, having reached the aem 
my ambitions in the diplomatic 


I stood at my bedroom window a long 
looking out on an empty square. A fou 
with three jets of water added to the dij 
sound of rain; the houses looked colorless) 
sad; the few passing cabs appeared to] 
reached the last stage of dilapidation.) 
glance finally came to rest on arather dig 
building on a corner. I had no idea at 
time that it was the American Embassy, 
that I was going to spend almost every 
of seven years in it, looking out througl 
windows upon some tremendousl SI 
events. ‘2 

I was up early the next morning and @ 
embassy door at half past eight. Fatal! 
After ringing several times—during the 1 
vals admiring the white marble steps ane 
impressive portal—the door was finally opé 
and I was faced with a somewhat unu 
apparition in pink pajamas. Up to 


“Flamboyant” s 


gave the impression of just having finished a tempes a 
night; I felt sure Borgia crimes would have been mere ch 
play for him. He looked me over with frank antagor 


hen pointed to 
uss plate at the 

f the door. 

1e visitor ees ad- 

jfrom zee eleven 

50 zee one.” 

‘ies; but I’m not 

¢y a visitor.” 

‘sn what ees zee 

man?” 

‘ suppose you'd 

le an employe of 

inbassy. I’m the 

j secretary.” 

‘h! Zen you are 

Signor Richard- 
” 


\f 
Lh a flood of vo- 
jus apologies he 
i: enter and asked 
» take a seat in 
/uiting room while 
wide his toilet. It 
jhim about an 
} and so I had 
1y of time to look 
med photographs 
' Capitol and the 
12 House and sev- 
yengravings of 
ents. The wait- 
ooms of almost 
mbassies are ex- 
alike, no matter 
yer they happen 
in Petrograd or 
os Aires. There 
invariably a 
ma carpet of dismal blue and red, engravings of Presi- 
., a long oak table filled with American newspapers 
‘al months old, and a few uncomfortable chairs and 
i that has the air of having done service in a large 
y for many years. The background for these objects 
sometimes be handsome; there may be fine panelings, 
amask, a crystal chandelier; but somehow old news- 
7s and engraved Presidents cast a strangely depressing 
over what might otherwise be rather cheerful. 
| 


Crucial Moments 


MOST always, Mr. Lincoln’s portrait has the promi- 
aent place over the fireplace; and no matter how 
1 we may admire him as a statesman, no one could pos- 
call his a cheerful countenance. 


. Sen TRAL. NEWS PHOTO. SERVICE, NEW YORK CITY 


THE 


The Elite of Rome Out in Full Force for the Horse Show 


When Francesco returned, dressed in the latest Italian 
conception of what Bond Street style might be but never 
is, he showed me through the embassy and into the room 
that had been assigned to me. It was next to the ambas- 
sador’s room, and separated from it only by a swinging 
green baize door; another door led into the reception 
room. I saw at once that any privacy was going to be out 
of the question; I might as well have been living in the 
street; as a matter of fact, that is exactly what my room 
was during the four years of the war. 

Later on, the clerk, who was also the stenographer, ap- 
peared; and finally the first secretary. Still later the two 
private secretaries of the ambassador looked in, found the 
ambassador was not coming to the chancery that morning 
and immediately disappeared. At noon Francesco told me 
that the ambassador had telephoned for me to come to 
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luncheon with him, 
and I was directed to 
the Palazzo del Drago, 
only three blocks from 
the embassy, down the 
Via XX Settembre. 

Probably the most 
crucial moments in a 
secretary’s experience 
are those in which he 
meets his new chief for 
the first time. The re- 
lationship is a bit 
anomalous. The am- 
bassador rarely has 
any choice regarding 
the secretaries sent to 
his embassy; and it 
goes without saying 
that the secretary has 
nothing at all to do 
with the matter. 


A Problem 


N THE whole, it is 
rather surprising 
how well they usually 
get on together. It is 
easy to understand 
how most of us look 
with some nervousness 
towards the first meet- 
ing with a man with 
whom we have got to 
spend several years of 
close association and 
from whom we are to 
take orders. In a way, the relationship is a bit similar to 
that of master and valet—at least from the angle of the 
master rarely being a hero. We have such unlimited op- 
portunity to study the ambassadorial state of mind—if 
there is such a thing—and thus prepare ourselves to fill 
the same position when our time comes—if it ever does. 
At the beginning of my career I had the advantage of 
serving under a chief who had learned the subtleties of 
diplomacy during a residence of twenty years in Europe. 
He is the only chief I had who had had diplomatic expe- 
rience as a secretary before being made minister. But in 
the acquiring of this experience, which made him extremely 
capable in both official and social matters, it was only 
natural that a great deal of what we call essentially Amer- 
ican characteristics had disappeared. It is hardly possible 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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worth as to what manner of wreck or wreckage 

it was that could float awash off that coast, 
waiting, as it seemed, its moment to take the Brigida 
by the forefoot and rip the bottom plates out of her 
till just forward of the engine-room bulkhead. But it was 
there, and the first the crew and passengers knew of it was 
the bump, the clangor of steel plates ripping like paper, the 
clatter and smash of breakages everywhere; and then, 
shrill above the scream of the steam, the panic. 

Her crew were Portuguese of various shades, and 
negroes; her passengers were of all the peoples that use 
the East Coast of Africa. Her first-class accommodation 
for the most part consisted of homeward-bound folk who 
had failed to get berths on the liners and were enduring the 
old Brigida as far as Aden to make connection with the 
boats from the East. And all these, blinded by night and 
a squall of rain, boiled up on the decks and fought with the 
frantic crew and one another in the darkness about the 
insufficient boats. 

And the dawn, stealing upon the waters, dyeing them 
first rose and then lighting them to a flawless blue, like eyes 
that wake the brighter for tears in the night, found the old 
Brigida still afloat, her nose under water as far aft as the 
fore hatch and her propeller in the air. Her decks were like 
a field of battle. Two dead men, shot through the head, 
sprawled upon the deck; a boat had brcken its back 
against the rail; everywhere was smashed litter, discarded 
gear, damning evidence of witless terror and coward flight. 
And over it all, seated at the foot 
of the port ladder to the upper 
bridge, the blanket-swathed 
child asleep in her arms, sat the 
nursery governess, looking out 
over the sea, talking in a low 
voice in the stillness, and wait- 
ing—waiting. 

“Tf only somebody would 
rescue us,’ she was saying, 
“we might even get some com- 
pensation or something for all 
this. And we’ve got nothing 
else, baby; nothing else in the 
world.” 

She was a little woman, well 
into the thirties, pitifully lean 
of body and stringy of limb, 
with a longish face, much dis- 
colored by the sun, which had 
never been pretty. Yet there 
was about her that quality 
which dignifies and conserves 
those who, lacking strength and 
adroitness in the ways of the 
world, are cast back upon cour- 
age for asoleresource. She had, 
for her chief possessions, the 
memory of her husband, killed 
in the year of their marriage in 
a street accident at Johannes- 
burg, and—an unusual property 
for a nursery governess—a Ssix- 
year-old child of her own; and 
for prospects, a vista of long 
years of work, with intervals of 
worklessness, a pauper’s old age 
and a charity deathbed. And 
she knew it and was unafraid. 

She had taken passage on the 
Brigida at Lorenzo Marques. In 
England there lived relatives of 
her husband who might possibly 
be willing to help his child, and 
so meager were her funds that 
she was obliged to travel third 
class. It is in the third class of 
such ships that that chowder of 
races which festers upon the 
coast exhibits its most numer- 
ous and unpalatable ingredients. 
The half-castes travel there, the 
practitioners of both sexes of 
the unnamable trades, and the 
rest. And upon the day of sail- 
ing she came into the fore cabin, 
walking with a characteristic 
little strut she had, leading Elsie, 
her daughter, by the hand. 

Remember, she was not 
pretty. Men easily reconciled 
it with their conscience to call 
herugly. She thought so herself. 


N rons to this day can offer any opinion of 


By Perceval Gibbon 
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The place was full of men, with three or four of the usual 
people sprawling over the tables at their drink, quarreling, 
love-making, bargaining. She went through the midst of 
them like a sober farmyard hen stalking through an aviary 
of buzzards. 

Most of them looked at her and the child; but only 
one spoke—a swarthy big brute with no coat, and his 
shirt open to show a chest like a door mat. 

“Hey, vat’s dis?”’ he shouted. “ My sweet’eart is arrive’ 
at last. Yes, by de ——” 

The oath was red-blooded blasphemy, with physiological 
touches to it. He leaned, grinning, towards her. The child 
shrank to her skimpy skirts. She looked down into the 
sweat-beaded, black-chinned face that leered up at her, 
and with her right hand, little and weak and bony, she 
struck it in the middle. 

“You dirty Kafir!”’ she said clearly. 

The man recoiled in mere amaze. A shout of laughter 
went up and he leaped to his feet. 

“You [ll ——” 

But the sense of the meeting was against him. 

“Let the lady alone!’’ was the general cry. 

‘She ’it me wit’ ’er ’and! You see ’er do it—me!”’ 

“Hit you? I’d ha’ knifed you, you Dago swine!” 


Seated at the Foot of the Port Ladder, the Bianket-Swathed Child Asleep in Her Arms, Sat the 
Nursery Governess, Looking Out Over the Sea, and Waiting — Waiting 


And through the throng came thrusting a ]} 
gaudy, haggard woman who marched up to the 
and thrust her face into his. a 

“Swearin’ like that before a little child, you- 
nigger! By ” And here were more fine stahy, 

the back of Saxon speech. “I catch you at it again) 
I’ll carve you into rags! Get that, injah!”’ & 

She turned to assure the governess of her protection 9 
sympathy, but she did not know her woman. Mrs, yj, 
ing—that was her name—had already marched on, 
had as little use for protectors of that kind as for aggres'x 
of the other. _— 

And thereafter she found herself in a strange solit 
Upon deck or down below she lived alone. The com 
talk died down at her coming; the two women who shg 
her sleeping cabin conversed in whispers when she» 
present; and none spoke to the child. PH 

She had observed, as she walked or sat in the iron-play 
well deck which was her only promenade, that there} 
another little girl on board. 

She and Elsie saw her from time to time under § 
awnings of the first-class deck, with her pretty white-cj 
mother and her tall father, or playing alone with an asy 
ment of toys. And there were moments when she ¢} 
Elsie would exchange stares, she from her high place 
dignity, Elsie from her seat beside her mother in the {: 
paulin cover of the fore hatch. 

“Would you like to go and play with her, baby?” asl] 
her mother at last. “Yes? Well, gothen. It’ll beall righ 

And as Elsie climbed the]} 
der she told herself: ‘Of cou 
it’ll be allright. They can’t 
inhuman to little Elsie.” 

But ten minutes latera st 
ard in a dirty white jacket | 
Elsie by the arm to the head 
the ladder. opi 

“You get down dere an’ | 
down!” he ordered. “ Don’t} 
me catch you up ’ere np 
Go on—quick now!” 

The little governess dast 
forward to lift the frighter 
child from the ladder. a 
set her down a sweet, cool vo 
spoke from above. | 

“Ts that your child, please’ 
She lifted her pale eyes to { 
that the other mother, 
cately clad, doll-like in hermu 
money’s worth of dainty clot 
ing, was addressing her, © 

“Ttis your child? Then¥ 
you please see that she does: 
come annoying my little daug| 
ter again? Thank you.” | 

The pretty vision floated ¢ 
The nursery governess, af 
standing in thought for sor 
moments, went back to her se 
on the hatch and took Elsie 
her lap. =) 

“And yet a woman like th 
pays a woman like me to 
good to her baby! That’s it 
suppose—I can’t make it wor 
her while to be kind to mine 

They were five days out whi 
there came that collision wi 
the unseen, unidentified dereli 
which peeled the bottom off ti 
Brigida. It was nearly midnig 
when it happened, and 
chanced that Mrs. Willing, wl 
had been sewing for Elsie, W 
not fully undressed and had h 
old flannel dressing gown 0V 
her other things. The first net 
of it that reached her was # 
bump of the impact and # 
surge of the deck yielding und 
her. The shock threw her fro 
the trunk on which she was! 
ting and flung her across tl 
cabin, so that she struck h 
head on the coaming of the low 
bunk and was dazed and 
certain for some seconds. 
around her was the crash | 
breakages and the noises of 
screaming riot breezing ' 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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ROTTING dock and a 
decrepit old whaling 
. bark—they were as per- 
i paired as two boots; 
like two boots, one 


The piles of the 
had been tarred, as had 
stout sides of the old 
‘er, so the rot was per- 
more apparent than real. 
1 grass grew on both; but 
arnacles had long since 
| happier, sweeter forag- 
rounds. It was in the 
externals that the havoc 
ae most plainly showed. 
and there a plank was 
ng from the dock. Bub- 
yellow water at high 
reeking gray mud at low 
+ grinned up through the 
like foul teeth through 
dly gapped lips. The 
2 of teeth really applies, 
here was ever a greasy 
on water or mud which 
ied like the film on dis- 
ed grinders. 
e dock looked desolate, 
mn. As for the ancient 
jammer beside it, frayed 
_and rotten canvas had 
-ago flown pennants to 
winds; woodwork that 
been white painted or 
tly blue lined and pan- 
presented a face hideous 
flakes of paint and bare, 
ferworn spots, for all the 
las if the once proud 
ty of the wide seas had 
n slovenly in her make- 
nd was exhibiting her 
mpt for her rusty old 
wrt alongside. And to 
- the fancy further, the 
‘seemed to grin at her, as 
owing full well that her 
‘were done; that she was 
‘an old hag whose power 
quetry was dead. 
/ the end of the dock a 
iledown shack faced the 
fall breeze with a bravado 
st good enough to pass 
ravery. In the door of it 
ved leather-faced old man 
1, sucking hopefully at a 
pipe. There was a deso- 
igh in thewaters beneath; 
1 the untidy rigging of 
ark the wind whined and 
red; a muddy darkness 
driving the gloomy day 
ut, lighting the triumph 
asplinter of pallid moon 
h, economically, it seemed, was extinguished behind 
hick horizon the moment the day had fled. 
Tain’t like the Old Man to be late relievin’ th’ deck, 
w ’tain’t,”’ the ancient watchman grumbled. 
» struck a match and sucked again at his emberless 
A burned tongue, a prolonged scrutiny of the black 
under another match persuaded him that hope would 
‘actly as late as the relief he waited for. 
Mlebbe somethin’ ’s turned up,’”’ he muttered. 
2pping inside the hut he lit a lantern. That was the 
ving man’s job for a month yet. It was a concession; 
as if the making of the concession had warmed his 
ared old heart, the watchman raised his rusty, cracked 
pes in windy, salty old song: 


“har wuz an old skipper, his name ’twuz De Freeze, 
Te w'istled an’ w’istled in vain for a breeze; 

{n’ a seal heard his w’istle, and loudly did call, 

toll up all y’r canvas, jib, spanker an’ all! 

‘Ul bring some good fish tew consult ef yew please, 
= best way tew bring yew a snortin’ ol’ breeze!’”’ 


br a windy, salty old stave, piped in a quavering, 
!, broken old voice that hinted at frozen night watches 
he Horn; a brave, never-say-die old voice that had 
but the spirit behind it to give it breath to roar. 


The Tug Tooted Her Whistle to Acknowledge the Signal. 


But, then, old Eph Brower had once boasted a reputation 
as one of the two hardest cases going sperm-whaling. It 
required spirit, and a never-say-die spirit at that, to earn 
that reputation. Many an impossible tale of leviathan had 
been woven around the central figure of old Eph; many a 
one still less possible owed its creation to the other of those 
two hardest cases, old Cap Jethro Scraggs. 

“Wonder whar old Cap Jethro kin ha’ got to,’”’ muttered 
Eph. He broke off in his song to examine his cheerless 
pipe again. With his gray old head shaking dolorously and 
his gnarled fingers caressing the charred cracked bowl, he 
stumbled to the door again to gaze along the windy, grimy, 
reeking dock. It was as bare as the bread locker of a bung- 
full whaler. “Wal, wal, I s’pose thet no-’count boy o’ his 
missus’ is in trouble ag’in, or somethin’.”’ 

Again the creaking old voice piped up, patiently at 
first, then with a ring as the sluggish blood of the ancient 
mariner warmed to the lilt of it: 


“Th’ fust wuz th’ whale, th’ biggest of all, 
He clumb up aloft, an’ he let each sail fall. 
Th’ mack’rel come next, wi’ his purty striped back, 
He hauled aft th’ sheets, an’ he boarded each tack. 
TW’ herrin’ he said, ‘I’m king of th’ seas, 
Ef ’tis wind as yew want I kin blow yew a breeze.’”’ 


The Gayhead Was Free. 
Contained Within Her Pink Bulwarks 
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A shapeless figure appeared 
at the shore end of the dock, 
and thesong was hushed. Eph 
pottered about, making a 
great bluff of sweeping up im- 
aginary straws, hisempty cold 
pipe drooping between the 
only two teeth he had left that 
met. Long association had 
given these two old men much 
in common, chief common 
possession of which was the 
closeness of brotherhood in 
their troubles. That Cap 
Jethro’s troubles might be 
greater than his own never 
occurred to old Eph. How 
could they be? Wasn’t Cap 
Jethro a retired master mar- 
iner? Owner of his own ship? 
Wasn’t hein business? Surely 
he was; and toarule-o’-thumb 
old seaman like Eph, sterling 
whaleman though he had 
been, a man in business was a 
man of substance, a man be- 
yond reach of trouble. 

Of course there were family 
worries. Pshaw! Everybody 
had those. Didn’t have to 
be a retired whaler to inherit 
family strife. Eph knew. 
Surely he did. Long, long ago 
he had married a grass widow, 
Eph had. Hadn’t he left her 
best part of his share in the 
fattest three-year cruise ever 
brought home? A decent mar- 
riage portion, he called that. 
But after all, he couldn’t say 
he regretted having come 
home from another cruise and 
found her living with her first 
husband. The other young 
fellows had a lot more fun 
with their full shares than he 
had with his half portion. 

And naturally Cap Jethro 
got only what was coming to 
him when he in his turn took 
to himself a wife, a widow. If 
truth were known, as Eph saw 
it, Cap Jethro got less of trou- 
ble than he ought to have 
expected, for his wife had de- 
parted this life several months 
ago. Of course there was that 
no-’count son of hers, but —— 

Old Eph performed what 
he called “‘bringin’ hisself up 
with a round turn’’—a ma- 
neuver he always used when- 
ever he found himself getting 
into deep waters concerning 
the business of other folks. 
The shapeless figure in the 
dock made slow progress. 

“T be a lunkhead!’’ muttered Eph. Something in that 
funereal advance of Cap Jethro touched a hidden chord in 
the watchman’s brine-pickled breast. “What do I know 
about it? Mebbe he wuz kinda fond o’ his old woman. 
Mebbe her boy ain’t so measly as I thinks him. ’Tany 
rate, mebbe Cap Jethro hes some use f’r the younker. ’Tany 
rate, his widder never dug up her fust husband soon’s 
some whaler come in full o’ ile while he wuz away.” 
Another glance up the dock, a bit impatient now. ‘“‘Jeerus’- 
lum, but I’ve a mind to go frisk him f’r tobacker and leave 
him come on ’s slow ’s he’s a mind!”’ 

Eph stuck his pipe between his aching teeth and ranged 
the little shack restlessly. He had been watchman on that 
dock ever since he and the captain quit going to sea. The 
cook of the old bark had taken the job of night watchman; 
and between them they had made the job a thing to be 
respected. There was never anything to guard; nothing to 
watch except the rusty old whaler and the empty old 
dock; but watches were ever changed with shipboard 
punctuality, and wages were paid once a month on the 
head of the bark’s rickety capstan. Suddenly Eph stopped 
in his ranging, removed his pipe, and stood with mouth 
hanging open. 

“-Tarnal fire!’’ he exclaimed aloud. ‘Now wuz thar 
somethin’ ahint firin’ th’ old cook more’n I knows on? 
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Said he wanted to 
sleep aboard o’ the old 
Gayhead hisself, cap 
did. Said ashe felt lone- ag 
some, now th’ missus 
wuz gone, an’ he could 
as well keep watch 
nights as not. 

“’Tarnal fire! Seems 
as Slippy tuk his dis- 
charge purty cool, at 
that. Now I wonder! 
Fire! I wish I hed some 
tobacker!”’ 

The little hut was 
filled with a subtle sug- 
gestion of repressed 
storm, with the tang 
and whip of threshed 
seas. Cap Jethrostood 
in the doorway. 

“Why ’n Hob’s boots f 
ain’t you gone off?” 
the cap growled. 

His was a voice tuned 
to shame _ tornadoes. 
It seemed to shake him 
from boots to watch 
cap. It undoubtedly 
did shake the rotten 
floor of the hut. His eyes glared piercingly at the watch- 
man, but Eph was used to that glare and met it boldly. 

“T ain’t never quit th’ deck afore I wuz relieved, Cap 
Jethro, an’ well yew knows it,” he said. “‘’Tarnal fire! I 
never kep’ no man waitin’ es long es Wal, wal, let 
it go. Hev y’ got a mossel o’ tobacker ’bout ye, cap?” 

That had been the all-important question for years. 
Eph had never been off the dock to go to town since—oh, 
well, for a long, long time. From ship to dock, from dock 
to ship had been his daily run. Food had been sent down 
when wanted; he lived and stored in ship fashion. Every 
evening he asked for a pinch of tobacco. Every evening he 
received a packet which lasted him almost to the next hour 
of issue. While the cook kept watch and watch with him it 
was he who brought the bag of tobacco, adjusting the 
account when pay day came around. Then the skipper 
had brought it; and there had been no mention of ad- 
justment. 

Now Cap Jethro apparently did not hear that first and 
most vital inquiry. Eph backed away a stride, staggered 
out of his usual garrulity. He held his battle-scarred old 
pipe in one gnarled fist, a box of matches in the other; his 
two matched teeth clicked upon each other nervously. 

“What ’n Hob’s boots you gawpin’ at?”’ demanded Cap 
Jethro irritably. 

He was shedding some of his outer clothes. He retained 
his heavy pilot jacket, a red wool muffler and sealskin 
watch cap. His strong old face was hideous under a scowl 
that seemed entirely out of place there. The moment Eph 
saw it he ceased to struggle against his unwonted speech- 
lessness. 

“Ain’t got a mossel 0’ tobacker?’’ he stammered in- 
stinctively, then relapsed into blank silence. 

Cap Jethro Scraggs was deliberately poking out the 
burning coals from the little stove, pouring water over 
them from the night pitcher, and kicking them back into 
the locker. 

Cap Jethro took the lantern and made his customary 
round of inspection. Every night he looked the old bark 
over from forecastle to cabin transom, lifted the covers of 
fore and main hatches and peered into the full-flavored 
bowels of the old spouter. Meanwhile old Eph sat bewil- 
dered in the hut. Every nerve and fiber in his being cried 
piteously for tobacco. He sat like the bark’s scarred figure- 
head, stiff and unseeing, his two yellow teeth showing, his 
pipe gripped tightly by the stem, bowl downwards. To be 
smokeless was to old Eph the climax of tragedy. 

“’Tarnal fire!’’ he muttered. ““‘Somethin’ sure hes 
come over Cap Jethro!’’ Two minutes later he sat upright 
with a jerk, slapped his rheumatic leg with a calloused old 
hand, and uttered his fear to the dark, cheerless world: 
“Fire! Thet ol’ grampus is goin’ tew git spliced ag’in!”’ 

It was an awful thing. But what’else could have made 
the cap’n forget his tobacco? Eph began to sweat in spite 
of the chill of evening and the desolation of a cold pipe. 
For nigh half a century he had heard the winds of the 
world, whispering, moaning, roaring, crooning; now he 
noticed the voice of the wind for the first time in reality. 
All the rest had been matter of course. Now the breeze 
had a message. It was cold, callous, shivery, ghoulish: 
It was laughing at him! 

“Eph! Hey, Eph!” 

The old whaler got up, his two teeth clicking together 
painfully. For a moment he believed he was going crazy, 
that the wind was talking to him. 

““Hob’s boots! Air ye asleep? Eph! 
old bottlenose!” 

“Aye, aye, cap! Comin’!”’ roared Eph. 


Come here, yew 


“*Come on, Yew Mr. Jed Roach! | 
Le’s See Who’s Woodenest’’ H 


At last he knew it was 
only a human voice call- 
ing him. But it was the 
voice of Cap’n Jethro and 
called for instant obedience. He hoisted his stiff old joints 
painfully over the rail of the Gayhead and looked around 
for the cap’n. No spot of light mellowed the dingy black 
of the night. Neither cabin nor forecastle, galley nor hold 
gave evidence of human presence. 

“Whar yew at, cap?”’ The queer silence disturbed Eph. 
There was no answer to his hail. He shivered. A bit of 
cold, damp, rotted canvas dropped from aloft and slapped 
his face with a clammy spat! ‘‘Whar in ’tarnal fire 
yew ” 

A light flickered up from the remotest recesses of the 
ship’s fore part, and Cap’n Jethro appeared from the fore- 
peak, swinging his lantern in one hand and an old rust- 
eaten sounding rod in the other. He went to the midship 
sounding well, beside the old-fashioned pump, and set 
down his lantern. 

“C’m here!”’ he grunted. 

Eph shivered over him as he knelt on the deck and 
laboriously unscrewed the well cap, which had not been 
opened for years. The rod was dropped, jigged up and 
down for a moment, and withdrawn. Holding the rod and 
line to the lantern light the cap’n regarded it with head on 
one side. 

““H’m! Might be worse,” he muttered. 
pump brakes, Eph. Let’s try her.” 

““Wisht I hed some tobacker,”’ grumbled Eph, fumbling 
at the rack for the pump handles. He dropped one with a 
terrific clatter of rusty iron, and Cap Jethro jumped. 

“Hob’s boots! Go get yourself some tobacker!”’ the 
skipper snapped irritably. “I forgot to get a packet.” 

“T ain’t got no call to go uptown, cap. Ain’t yew got 
any yew kin lend me?”’ 

“No, I ain’t. Besides, you got to go anyhow, Eph. I 
can’t afford to pay no watchman no more. Might ’s well 
git out now.” 

Cap’n Jethro shipped a brake and ground it up and 
down. It creaked and squealed shrilly. Eph stood by, 
dumfounded. Jethro took no more notice of him than if he 
was not there, until he bumped into him as he turned to 
get a bucket of water to prime the pump. 

““Hob’s boots! Ain’t you gone yet?” 

“Whar be I tew go tew?”’ demanded Eph. 

‘Retire on your savin’s,”’ the skipper retorted, dumping 
the water into the pump. 

“What hev I done, then? Tell me that,” persisted Eph. 

The grinding of the pump answered him, and he turned 
away sulkily. The pumps were a handful for any two 
men; Cap’n Jethro sweat and puffed long ere the water 
began to trickle from the spout. Eph walked aft to the 
cabin, where he, and the cook before him, had lived when 
off watch. He felt lost in familiar surroundings. Where 
to go was a puzzle. He had grown to be as much a part of 
the old bark as the sternpost. Dumbly he struck a match 
and lit a candle end. Though he knew it was useless he 
rummaged thoroughly for any stray crumbs of tobacco 
that he might have dropped in his bunk when not so close 
pressed for supplies. The search was fruitless, and he 
hopelessly went through as close a search of the long-cold 
bunk vacated by the cook. He unearthed a moldy, rank 


“Ship them 


March sik 


% knob of evilly smelling plug tobaceo ¢ 
was stuck to the bunk boards like 
“°Tarnal fire!’”? he gasped unb 
ingly. 
} Not until he had shredded a pipe 
contrived to set it aglow at the 
of nearly all his candle would he 
that his ch 
old pipe was yi 
up surcease 
troubles. W 
realized the ; 
ing fact th 
world chan 
him. 


that Cap 
was joking 
told him he wasf 
ished. He I 
out on deck 
blowing re 
billows of 
smoke that 
aroma of 
blubber roon 
his appreciativesenses. The pump er 
slowly, the water dribbled from the spo 
The painful breathing of the skipp 
be heard above the whine of wine 
gurgle of tide. 
Without a word Eph took the op 
end of the pump brake and bent 
back to the work. Cap’n Jethro 
on stubbornly, making no sign th 
noticed the help. Then £ph raised } 
rusty old pipes in song again; the ¢ 
old deep-sea song that desperate mariners have s 
the pumps of sinking ships through the years: 


“Oh, es I walked out on Bawston Docks all on a 
morn— ‘ 
Heave awa-a-ay, my bullies, heave awa-ay! 
I spied a smart an’ purty young gal, a-lookin’ all for 
Heave away, my bully boys, we’re all bound awa 


““Hob’s boots! You still here?”’ grunted Cap’n J 
Eph took no notice of the query, pumping aw 
fully and stirring his memory for more verses of the 
forgotten song: 


“Good mornin’, Mister Sailorman, good mornin’, 
she— 

Heave awa-a-ay, my bullies, heave awa-ay! — 

‘I’m lookin’ fer a sailor boy to carry me over th’ s 

Heave away, my bully boys, we’re all bound aw 


The brakes seemed to move easier, faster. Ephs 
look along the iron bar. The water certainly had 
from a dribble to a stream; and there was a suspicio! 
some of the rusty, inharmonious chorus had issued g 
ingly from lips other than his own. Eph grinned, pufi 
vast whirling gobs of smoke to give his pipe a f 
before using his breath for another verse: 


“Sez I, ‘I am a sailor boy, an’ will yew sail with n 


Eph stopped, cocking his ear. Yes, the chorus w 
faint and broken-winded, but in time with the str 


. ni 
“Heave awa-a-ay, my bullies, heave awa-ay!” 


There was a triumphant ring in old Eph’s rendeg 
the next line: 


“Sez she, ‘You'll hev tew buy me a ring afore yew ae 


me. 


And a double volume of windy old voices hows 
refrain: 


““Heave away, my bully boys, we’re all bound au 


The pumps clanked with rhythm, the wat 
freely; the old chantey went to its pleasant | end | 
pumps sucked air at last. ae 

“That'll do!. Unship them brakes!”’ sai 
in a brisker tone. Then, worn out with oo 
physical effort, he sat down heavily on the | 
dragging Eph with him. ‘Git to loo’ard 0’ a 
stinkin’ old gum bucket of a bacca burner, Ep! 
hev agam with you,” he said. “Tis in the main abo 
willy-boy stepson 0’ mine.’ is 

Much that the skipper had to say was no ne¥ 
It was the story, fairly well known locally, o: 
mariner with a little money saved, falling und 
of a shrewd, extravagant widow. There was a 
son, too, the pride of a designing mother’s | rath 
heart; a young man of few virtues and many ' 
spender but no earner; a hanger-on of smart 
smarter political jackals; one of the fring 
fringes, more ornamental than useful. 
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‘ar wasn’t much o’ money left, time the missus 
{her cable, Eph. More’n once I’d hed to stump up 
y out a hull wad o’ dough to settle thet young snipe’s 
And them investments 0’ mine didn’t pan out 
Time I’d planted the old woman I wuz purty close- 
, Eph. 
te nd ever, I never guessed I’d ever hey to tell you 
yyer dunnage and git out. Cook only agreed to go, 
y nothin’ to you, because I got him a job cookin’ 
up at a fishin’ camp. But them rascals as young 
al runs with hey somehow managed to git hold o’ 
jull down here, and for weeks I been told this yer 
3 wanted for developments, and I better sell while 
ers is good.” 
jJunno why yew be hangin’ ontew the old wreck, 
w,” grunted Eph. His tobacco was coming nigh its 
ad his spirits waned as the smoke thinned. 
s wuth money, Eph. It oughter be wuth a lot o’ 
, thisyer dock did. Look whar itis! But I’d sell it. 
, it go tomorrow if them sharks wasn’t tryin’ to 
me into sellin’ it. See, Eph, I promised her I’d give 
ecious Percival a good start in life. I got to keep 
romise somehow. 
yb’s boots! If they’d offer even enough to give him 
cart I’d take it; but they don’t. They knows I be 
tauled, Eph, and they’re shovin’ me agin the wall. 
by th’ flukes 0’ Jonah’s whale, what d’ye guess wuz 
ast offer, Eph?” 
junno. Enuf for it, likely. ’Tain’t no wonderful 
property, that dock ain’t.” 
’s pipe was out. Grabble as he might, he could not 
1ough crumbs in his pockets to start the soothing 
ain. Cap’n Jethro seized him by the shoulder and 
him excitedly. 
warn’t enough to buy rope and paint to fit the old 
ad out ag’in! Leastwise, warn’t no more’n enough, 
‘in’.”’ 
arnal fire! Is thet why yew got th’ pumpin’ bug? 
in’t thinkin’ o’ startin’ out whalin’ ag’in, be yew? 
yew goin’ ter find a crew o’ whalemen? They don’t 
jlubber these days like we useter. Steamboats wi’ 
as for’ard, them’s the sort now.” 
wuzn’t thinkin’ of fittin’ out, Eph,” said the old 
rslowly. ‘‘lain’tsayin’, mind you, as there mightn’t 
0d cruise or two left on the old grounds yet. Thar’s 
nany a year for th’ whales to breed o’ late. But I 
hunch I got to let th’ old spouter go ’long wi’ the 
Eph. Time I paid my due debts and started thet 
off in life, there won’t be nothin’ left even arter I’ve 
lI got. Thar’s the Snug Harbor for me, Eph; but 
rate I’ll hey kept my promise to the missus.” 
), SO yew want th’ old ship tew be dry an’ smart in 
buyer comes along! Wal, cap, yew better change 
rder firin’ me. She oughter hev a lick o’ paint, 
” 
yn’t yawp like a lunkhead!” snapped the skipper, 
ph was riding him. “She oughter hev paint! Sure, 
0 riggin’, and a suit o’ sails, and ——”’ 
ain’t yawpin’,”’ grinned Eph. ‘I got nowhar tew 
r. I don’t want no wages. Why can’t I hold on tew 
mk? Yew don’t want two bunks. ’Sides, I kin give 
lick 0’ paint.” _ 
db’s boots! Quit yammerin’ paint! 
7 ” 
sold yew I ain’t yammerin’. I picked up a drum o’ 
alongshore a month ago. We kin use that. It’s a 
yurty color, tew, cap’n, regular flossy shade o’ pink. 


I ain’t got 
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Hob’s boots! Pink paint on an old —— 


Cap’n Jethro Scraggs stormed aft in rage, slamming tight 
the cabin doors. Eph rolled himself up on a locker in the 
galley and dropped off into a sound sleep. Not even the 
hardness of the couch or the chill inadequacy of the cover- 
ing could prevent his slumber from being visited by roseate 
dreams of bygone whaling days. While his high pointed 
nose rendered a close imitation of elemental uproar, his 
dreamland self steered pink boats over pink seas in chase 
of pink whales, which all, the moment he thrust his pink 
harpoon into them, were metamorphosed magically into 
pink presentments of Percival. 

Cap’n Jethro dreamed of whaling days, too, but in his 
uneasy sleep the whales he fought were goodly black mon- 
sters fat with blubber. The seas rolled green or blue or 
gray, never pink. There was also a fleeting glimpse of 
Percival in his visions; but it was Percival himself, no 
magically metamorphosed sperm whale that appeared to 
mock him, and an outstretched hand like a claw inevitably 
snatched away the hard-earned golden gains of his whaling. 


mI 


AP’N JETHRO was, to use his own term, “wormed, 

parceled, served an’ tarred wi’ trouble.’”’ He came 
down to the Gayhead a few days after his chat with Eph, 
stumbling against objects that had been there since the 
dock was built, like a blind man or a successful rebel against 
a certain much discussed amendment. He sought out old 
Eph, finding him in the galley, which shone resplendent with 
softly glowing pink paint. Cap’n Jethro didn’t see the 
pink paint, although, for all its softly glowing quality, it 
shrieked for notice in its environment aboard the old 
blubber hunter. 

‘“°Tarnal fire, cap! Yew ain’t been rummin’, hev yew?” 
grinned Eph, hastily moving his paint pot as the skipper 
blundered inside. 

Eph sniffed ostentatiously; the skipper took no notice. 

“Thet devil’s spawn of a Percival has done me at last, 
Eph,” he said gloomily. 

There was little that Eph could say; in fact there was 
nothing. So he said it, and went on covering the grime and 
grease of years with pink paint until the odorous old galley 
gleamed like the inside of a sea shell. And the skipper sat 
in a corner, the picture of Hope marooned. Even Eph’s 
sizzling, spitting tobacco burner did not call forth the 
usual good-humored gibe. 

“Eph, that youngster ain’t squar’,’’ the cap’n ejacu- 
lated at last. 

“Yew don’t say!”’ rejoined Eph sarcastically. ‘‘Now 
I allus did say as yew wanted some beatin’ for smartness, 
Cap’n Jethro—be dummed ef I didn’t! Howin’tarnal fire 
did you find that out, now?” 

The knuckle of a fat juicy ham bubbled in a huge pot 
with cabbage, potatoes and onions—Jethro’s favorite 
dinner. He regarded it morosely, though his nose must 
have apprised him of its savory existence. 

“He’s standin’ in with them sharks as is forcing me off 
the water front. There’s sure going to be a boom along- 
shore, and they knows it, Eph. When it comes they’ll ride 
on it, for I can’t hang onto my piece no longer. I’m beat. 
Can’t get money nohow. Folks is calling in my paper 
as never worrited me afore. And Percival Furney’s got 
his finger into the cut-up. Hob’s boots! I dunno how I 
kep’ my hand frum him this mornin’ when he asked me if 
I wuz goin’ a-whalin’ ag’in.”’ 

Eph put down his brush and scratched his head. He 
left a streak of pink down his scanty forelock; there was 
a spot or two among the freckles on his leathery nose; but 
there was a deep and sincere concern in his voice that over- 
shadowed such trifles. 


“Cap’n,” he said, “don’t yew take on none about my 
foolishness. I dew like my little joke, as yew know. But 
yewr troubles is my troubles, tew, old shipmate. Jest 
catch a turn an’ hold on whilst I deals out some grub. 
Yew kin tell me jest as well on a full belly as on one clean 
swept.” 

Champing of jaws and mumbling over luscious knuckle- 
bones, deep-water style, with the very vulgar but very 
satisfying sound of drinking ham-bone soup, rendered the 
latest tale of Cap’n Jethro a thing of broken sentences. 

But Eph got the gist of it, and there was no trace of jest 
or sarcasm in his tone when he pitched a clean-gnawed 
bone back into the mess kit and remarked: ‘‘’Course, 
cap’n, ef ’tis as yew say, that thisyer Percival critter hes 
been standin’ in at yewr cuttin’ up, yew got no call tew 
fuss about doin’ anything for him. 

“Tt did look kinda silly, fust off, tew say he was so thick 
with the robbers as wuz strippin’ yew clean. But since 
he’s doin’ some strippin’ tew, and givin’ yew the merry 
grin meanwhile, seems tew me yew’d oughter grease th’ 
skids an’ send him skyhootin’ off to make his own way. 
That is, 0’ course, ef yew’re so sot that yew won’t do some- 
thin’ to git back at him ts 

“T can’t do that, Eph,’”’ broke in the cap’n gloomily. 
“JT ain’t got proof. He says he’s pestered by them people 
as pesters me too. But there’s a crooked grin on his face 
when he braces me up for money that makes me believe 
he’s as crooked as his grin.’ 

“So yew’ll let go every durn thing yew possess, jest to 
keep a dum-fool promise,’ Eph grunted. ‘‘Give him a 
start, thet’s the idee, hey?”’ 

“T figger if I take the best offer for the dock and shore 
front, Eph, it’ll jest about pay my debts with a couple o’ 
hundred or so over. Enough over, ’tany rate, to pay my 
fare to Snug Harbor. And I hope the old Gayhead will 
fetch enough on the market to start the young snipe right. 
That’s all I hope, Eph.” 

“Aye, I know!” grunted Eph. “Ef ’twuz any business 
o’ mine I’d start him off another fashion. I’d send the 
Gayhead a-whalin’ ag’in, and see he went along. Yes, 
sir-ree! I’d give him a start!” 

Cap’n Jethro’s eyes started wide open; his lower lip 
hung like a cachalot’s under jaw. For a moment he seemed 
to have been shown a real feasible way out of his troubles. 
Then he shut his teeth with a clash and laughed harshly. 

“How much refit would the old ship need, Eph?” he 
asked. 

“H’m! Le’s see. Noo sails, that’s shore. Clear frum 
r’yals to lowers, from flyin’ jib to spanker and gaff tawps’1. 
Riggin’? Runnin’ riggin’ anyways. Oughter hev some 
noo backstays, too, but these might last out a fair cruise 
barrin’ extry snorters. Paint? No, she don’t ackshully 
need paint. Pink ain’t shipshape, but it’s good paint at 
that. She don’t need paint. Tar, not much. A bit 0’ 
boson’s stores and some —-—”’ 

“You ain’t come to grub stores yet, Eph,’ the skipper 
put in impatiently. “Now what do you figger a suit 0’ 
sails ’ud cost?” 

Pinned to a point old Eph’s brow became corrugated 
with helplessness. He knew what a ship needed, none 
better; but as for estimating costs, it was not in him. It 
may have been that which accounted for his finishing his 
whaling career no better than a petty officer, for a better 
seaman or whaleman never trod decks or ate whaleoil 
doughnuts. 

“A suit o’ sails would cost better’n three thousand dol- 
lars, Eph. Not such a much of a suit, neither.” 

‘°Tarnal fire!” 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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HY is the 
ocean blue? 
How long 


will our petroleum 
and copper re- 
sources last, and 
what will we sub- 
stitute for them 
when they are 
gone? Is electric- 
ity merely matter 
in another form? 
Is there danger 
that the record in- 
crease in the total 
number of motor 
ears will so poison 
the air with car- 
bon monoxide 
that in the interest 
of public health it 
will be necessary 
to restrict the use 
of automobiles in 
the narrow streets 
of our congested 
urban districts? 
Shall we ever be 
able to make elec- 
tric heating eco- 
nomicalforgeneral 
use? Is it prob- 
able that we shall 
develop a method 
for producing cold 
light? How do 
plants extract and 
use carbon from 
the air and energy 
from the sun’s 


rays? Where did the American Indians come from? The 
average length of life in the United States has increased 
fifteen years in a half century, and is now fifty-six years; 
in India the average is twenty-four years, and in China less 
than thirty. What will be the effect on world affairs if 
modern hygienic practices are effectively introduced in 
the Far East, and the average span of Asiatic life is rapidly 
increased to a figure comparable with our own? 
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Night Photograph of Lower New York City Taken From Brooklyn With the Aid of a Single Powerful Searchlight 


Such are the questions being asked every day, and 


science is busy writing the answers. People often remark 
“It’s a new world we live in,’”’ without at all realizing the 
deep truth and full significance of the thought. Important 


transitions and far- 
reaching developments 
are coming so fast that 
life today is but a rapid 
succession of radical 
changes in common cus- 
toms. 


Electricity 


S LONG as we were 
content to travel 
only over the land, it was 
sufficient to give a town 
merely a name; but 
since we have taken to 
flying through the air, it 
becomes expedient to 
designate communities 
by numbers painted on 
roofs. Now, when we 
want to catch fish, we 
spot them by airplane 
and communicate their 
location instantly by 
wireless. Power lines 
were built solely to carry 
electric current; re- 
cently it was discovered 
that conversations can 
be carried on satisfac- 
torily in both directions 
by means of radio waves 
over these high-tension 
wires. We are using the 
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A Beacon That Can be Seen by Aviators 


Twenty Miles Away 


X ray in stock breeding, introducing a boon to humanity 
in the form of a synthetic opiate that is nonhabit forming, 
and promoting the new science of occupational therapy, 
which teaches sick business men that anxiety and worry— 
not overwork— caused their breakdown, and that the proper 
healing agent is more work, but under changed conditions. 
Sickness was once an individual affair; 
decidedly the community’s business. 

The progress of science has been so rapid that although 
the generation of electric energy for commercial uses was 
first accomplished only forty-one years ago, we have 
already electrified our homes, factories, farms and mines. work. More nations have succumbed to an unkni 


The modern house- 
wife has reduced 
manual labor to a 
minimum through 
the utilization of 
electrical machinery. 
In cities where cur- 
rent sells for ten 
cents a kilowatt hour, 
the power necessary 
to operate an ironing 
machine in the aver- 
age home costs twelve 
cents a month, a 
clothes washer 
twenty-four cents, a 
dishwasher twenty- 
five cents and a 
vacuum cleaner 
twenty-eight cents. 
The ironer saves the 
housewife 156 hours 
of labor annually, the 
clothes washer 104 
hours, the dishwasher 
416 hours and the 
vacuum cleaner 312 
hours. This indicates 
a total labor saving 
of 988 hours in a 
year, which at thirty 
cents an hour repre- 
sents an economy of 
$296.40. In addition 
to the saving of time, 


now it is most 
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swiftly 
civilizatio 


forming life, | 


Plague; 


ECENTL} 
director | 
famous institu\ 
medical rese¢ 
announced tha 
cause of influz 
had been fi 
and the germ 
lated. Hereti| 
it has only - 
possible to sé 
rate masses oi) 
germs, for thi 
dividual units 
so small they} 
pass through} 
pores of an eh 
enware filter. 
bacilli must) 


magnified 1000 times to be visible to the eye. This achit 
ment, although of profound interest to the entire worl) 
given brief mention in the press and then promptly1 
gotten. Few of us recall that the 1918 epidemic of influi 
killed 25,000,000 persons, while more than four yeai( 
world war sent less than 8,000,000 soldiers to their grei 
The war took a toll of 150,000 humans monthly, vl 


influenza’s monthly ravage totaled 2,436,000 lives. 
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The Beacon at Night Forming a Lighted 
T on the Ground 


When the scientist in his laboratory conquers a disi 
germ that is threatening the whole human race there il 
way to determine even approximately the value of! 


bacillus than to ari 
vading army. It wail 
wide spread of mal 
that put an end tol 
advance of Greek | 
ture and set the civi! 
tion of Eastern Ew) 
back at least a cent) 
It was smallpox } 
weakened the be 
and minds of the nat 
of Mexico and made § 
sible the easy cong! 
of that country by! 
Spaniards, who 1 
practically immune!! 
the disease becaus|{ 
earlier inoculation. ! 
was yellow fever [ 
checked the mel? 
growth of promii! 
races in the tropics, ! 
cholera has restra’ 
the social and poli? 
development of the 
tions of Asia. Un! 
quered disease has ¢! 
more to make the }) 
of the world and dé 
mine the supremac, 
races than the sumt 
of all the other fac! 
that in any way 4! 
humanity. 
(Continued on Page 
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\ Part of the American Desert —in Minnesota. 


3T summer I traveled over a sixty-mile railroad in the 
mountains of West Virginia, on which thirty-five saw- 
mills, large and small, have been dismantled within 
gast dozen years. Most of its stations are sawdust 
‘with clusters of vacant, rotting buildings. Another 
‘railroad in the next valley once shipped the product of 
velarge sawmills. Today one of them is left, with four 
» years to run. 
1e forest industries in this region are practically at 
‘end. Its towns are one with Nineveh and Tyre. Here 
Shere you may see a little group of bottom-land farms 
little patch of hill pasture. What was once a vast for- 
f hemlock, spruce and oak is mostly barren and idle 
\ without an industry and almost without a people. 
ie story of these West Virginia mountains is a story not 
of forest wreckage but of economic and social retro- 
‘ion. The sawmill, pursuing the course dictated by its 
} financial fortunes, has mined the country out and 
sd on. The chief industry of the region left with it. 
‘greater part, and the most energetic part, of the popu- 
nis gone. Little is left but enormous areas of unused 
unproductive land. 
3ack to the land”’ means more than getting people on- 
tms. It directs public thought to Mother Earth and 
er productive powers. It reminds us afresh that the 
id its products come first in the economy of things. 
‘ints to the virile rural community as a flowing source 
itional strength, 
* the upland 
igs that feed a 
'. It calls us to 
‘unt for the wil- 
ess which we 
conquered. 


! 


Hf 


‘dle Land 


E explorers and 
dyageurs found 
ly half of what 
ow the United 
ses in forest. . 
| wilderness has 
1. overcome in 
truth. Out of 
y ten acres of 
eval forest, over 
* acres have 
ed under the 
. Nearly four 
smore have gone 
‘1 before thelum- 
lan’s ax, where 
Jlow did not fol- 
but the forest 
often did—the 
. fire fed by dis- 
led logs and 
ches. We have 
»d down the wil- 
|€Ss with such en- 
that for every 
put to the plow 
> is almost an- 
t acre that the 
iw has never 
hed. Cut-over 
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Self-Sown White Pine on Abandoned Mow-:Land in New Hampshire. 


Such Crops Yield $500 Per Acre in Forty Years 


Hard Logging and Burning Have 
Done Their Work, and There is Small Chance for the Farmer 


By W. B. Greeley 


Chief United States Forest Service 


forests that have not been made into farms cover an area 
considerably more than ten times that of the state of New 
York. Much of this land can never be tilled. 
Indefatigable Nature has done her best to restore these 
hewed-down forests. On substantial areas, where the cut- 
ting of fifty or sixty years ago was less complete and the 
burning less destructive, new forests of young timber have 
been grown. Many of these in their turn are now being put 
to the ax. Other areas of considerable extent have, in spite 
of destructive logging and frequent burning, become par- 
tially restocked with small trees. They are held, some- 
what precariously, by the straggling outposts and pickets 
of the forest. But over and above these cut-over lands, 
where there is some vestige or promise of new forests to re- 
place the old, 81,000,000 acres of our original forest have 
been completely destroyed and nothing put in its place. 
Out of every ten acres of primeval timberland one acre 
might well be classed today with the American desert. 
The story of the West Virginia mountains has been re- 
peated in many other timbered regions and once thriving 
industrial districts. It may be read afresh in the Alleghany 
forests of Pennsylvania, in the old sawmill towns and 


Protection and Thinning are Making 


One Timber Crop Harvested and a Second Left Well Started, by Careful 
Logging in Missoula National Forest, Montana 


logging camps of the Great Lakes or in the pineries along 
the Gulf. The primeval forest of the United States now 
stripped, unused, and unproductive would cover all the 
forests of France three times over, with ample margin to 
spare. Much of it surrounds our densest centers of pop- 
ulation and our most highly developed industrial regions. 
There are 12,000,000 acres of idle forest land in the Middle 
Atlantic and New England States. There are over 
20,000,000 acres of it within a stone’s throw of Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 


The Conquest of the Wilderness 


VERY WHERE the conversion of productive forests 
into idle land has spelled social as well as economic 
retrogression. Suchlandemploysnolabor. Itsupports no 
industries. It builds few roads and schools. Often it is 
thrown back upon the state like the pauper in the county 
poorhouse. Where much of it lies about, rural communities 
are decadent or dead. The old, vigorous, well-employed 
country population is gone. Social conditions are on the 
down grade. There are striking examples of abandoned 
sawmill towns where the precarious and impoverished 
existence of the folk remaining has led to degeneracy. 

Let us return for a moment to the glorious part in the 
conquest of the wilderness, to the four acres and more out 
of every ten of virgin woodland that were converted into 
meadows or cotton 
fields or orchards. 
The census has told 
us from decade to 
decade of steadily 
expanding acreages 
of land in cultiva- 
tion. Its enumera- 
tion of improved 
farm lands passed 
500,000,000 acres in 
1920, affording 
ground for the satis- 
fying belief that ag- 
riculture is fairly 
holding its own as 
the basic industry of 
the United States. 
But this is only part 
of the story. 

The farm of my 
New Hampshire 
sires, after growing 
four generations of 
rock-ribbed Yan- 
kees, is now growing 
pine box boards. In 
New England ram- 
bles one not infre- 
quently stumbles 
upon a gnarled and 
hoary apple tree, 
relic of some old 
farmyard, which 
young white pines 
have surrounded 
and overtopped and 
are slowly choking 

(Continued on 

Page 58) 
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HE next day being Satur- 
[Tew and a half holiday, 

Anna went, in the after- 
noon, tosee Lucia. She found 
Lucia, who was expecting her 
and had issued the mandate, 
“Not at home to anyone else,” 
trying on new boudoir caps. 
Lucia was not dressed. She 
had been dancing all night, 
she said; had got to bed at 
five, not slept a wink, risen 
at two in the afternoon, bathed 
and put a peignoir over her 
impalpable underwear. Thus 
she received Anna, looking a 
hothouse flower much the 
worse for wear. She pulled on 
the chosen cap and let the lace 
frill kindly shadow her already 
shadowed eyes. 

The sisters had tea beside 
the fire in Lucia’s rose-colored 
bedroom. 

“Don’t look at me like 
that,’ said Lucia, creaming 
the tea richly. ‘“‘ You remind 
me too much of little Anna 
staring at me over a bed rail 
when I dressed for parties in 
aroom I never want to remem- 
ber again. Your eyes are just 
as big and just as steady and 
speculative. And at my age,” 
she laughed weariedly, “‘one 
doesn’t like it.” 

*“You’re looking lovely, 
Lucia,”’ said Anna. 

“Clothes, my child, clothes. 
I am feeling wearier than 
death. I went to Miirren, 
thinking of taking a fresh-air 
rest cure; but where does one 
get a rest cure these days? 
Life’s a fever. I shall go to 
Cannes for a few weeks at the 
end of the month, I think; 
just for March and April. But 
now, my child, tell me all 
about you.” 

“There is never anything 
totellabout me. I don’t go to 
Miirren or Cannes; or dance, 
or dine—at least nowhere ex- 
cept at Paolo’s or in Soho.” 

“Little fool! But perhaps 
you have been thinking.” 

“T often think,” said Anna. 

“Thinking over what I 
said to you the other day. 
Has it made any difference to 
your point of view? Havel given you a little wisdom?” 

“Nothing will change me,” said Anna. ‘I have de- 
cided, Lucia, and I shall go on.”’ 

“At least, then, if I haven’t any influence over you, 
child, that man hasn’t either.” 

“Silver?”’ 

“Ts that the name of the creature—the seedy revolu- 
tionist person with the morbid face? My dear, how can 
you stand such men?”’ 

“ After all, Lucia,” said Anna, “that’s much the same kind 
of man we were brought up among—certainly no worse.” 

“‘T’ve forgotten them,”’ Lucia murmured. ‘I intended 
to forget and I’ve done it.” 

“Oh, Lucia, have you forgotten the grocer’s assistant 
and the bank clerk, and mother’s height of social ambition 
for you—the curate—all running after you like little dogs 
for you to kick? There was our poor music master too— 
seedier far than Silver. Silver isn’t seedy, you know; it’s 
only his mind that sprouts like weeds. But those old days, 
Lucia—have you really forgotten them? How wonderful 
you seemed to me—the grown-up you; with even then the 
gift for clothes, Lucia—you always had that—and your 
assurance and self-certainty and sparkle. Oh, how won- 
derful you were!” 

Lucia’s eyes grew momentarily bigger under the shadow 
of the lace cap. 

“Do you remember how I used to ask to be allowed to 
clean your white dance shoes with benzine? You let me. 
What an honor for a four-year-old! And that night when 
you went to a dance with Charlie Abrams, and came home 
with Fred de Beck!” 


2B 


Ann 


“¥ Found Out What I Wanted to Find Out — My Name is Not Silver”’ 


“Yes, with Fred,” said Lucia, ‘“‘and I married him in a 
month, didn’t I? It’s a marvelous thrill for a poverty- 
stricken, ambitious girl when she first sees the big chance 
right under her nose, Anna.”’ She gazed at Anna. “Yes, 
perhaps I do remember just that. After all, it affected my 
whole afterlife. How could I forget? I do remember 
managing to lose that funny Abrams young man, and com- 
ing home in a car instead of the workman’s early train.” 

Her eyes grew wide and dreamy. 

“The first taste!’”’ she mused. ‘The first taste of all a 
woman wants!” 

Anna sat looking into the red fire. The rose room was 
very quiet, very soft. The curtains were drawn upon the 
February early darkness, the shaded lights poised dreamily 
over the two sisters. And there was a scent of roses from 
Lucia’s dressing table that made Anna remember the roses 
she had left behind at home. The roses brought her into 
a sort of delighted spiritual contact with Lucia and her 
luxuries. They crept insidiously into her heart and brain. 

“T am going to have it, too, Lucia,”’ she said presently. 

A little alertness came into the slack lines of Lucia’s 
figure; a smile of understanding into her eyes. 

“You will be a fool if you don’t,”’ she replied. 

But Anna’s brain was not running on Lucia’s track at all. 

“Yes, Lucia, I, too, will have all a woman wants. Do 
you remember eighteen years ago how you used to sit on 
my bed and talk to me about what you would have some 
day—the jewels you’d choose, the car you fancied—every- 
thing like that, Lucia, dear? I used to listen and wonder 
and admire and believe. You used to let your hair down 
to show me how long it was.”’ 
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EDGINTO 


BY. HENRY RALEIG 


“T’ve had it bobbed gj 
and grown it again—all jt. 
grow.” 

“You had no one elge 
say such things to at h 
Mother was afraid to lis 
Do you remember how 
always frowned, with a se; 
look in her eyes, and shut 
up? ” 

“So small, but so a: 
mother was.’ 

“Not really grim; 
afraid; afraid we girls w 
want all the things she thor 
we could never have.” 

“Yes, because we had m 
had them. So she tri 
make us grim too.” Ty 
laughed and_ stretched 
arms. “If she’d only kn 
how impossible that was! 
example like hers makes yo 
girls terrified of being for 
to follow it.” 

“She was more brave t 
grim, Lucia.” 

“Tsn’t it the same—fc 
woman? That sort of w 
viating stiffness and Spar 
morality?” 

“People need to be pri 
brave, I think,” said Ar 
“‘Haven’t you ever in your 
needed all the courage 
could lay hands on?” 

Lucia shrank back a Ii) 
into her chair. She put) 
hands on her silk-covel 
breast. Bleak memo 
touched her eyes. Then 
smiled again easily, sa 
out to the fire one thi 
bare save for the sati 
hanging by a toe cap. 

“Tout passe,” she ane 

“Perhaps,’’said Anna; “ 
there’s always a tomorrow. 

“Not always,’ said Lu 
with her smile dying out ag 
like a summer leaf dying un 
a frost. 9 

Anna fell sympathetic 
silent. As a little girl off 
she had felt very ten 
towards Lucia; very anxi| 
for her welfare and good | 
tune; longing for Lueia 
attain that worldly hale 
which she so frantically fea 
tomiss. Eighteen years |: 
here she was, feeling just the same, tender and an 
Lucia, longing for her to keep always that fleeting | 
ness which was all that she had plucked. But the 
Anna, so much wiser than the child, saw Lucia wi 
and pitiful eyes, and knew that her soul was nea 
and that a very little time might see the coup de gro 
Lucia had laid up for herself no treasures, and her 
ing hands often came back to her fluttering breast 

“There’s a long time for you,”’ said Lucia present, 

“T have an idea,’ Anna protested, “‘that life ca 
equally beautiful at all ages.” : 

Lucia laughed. 

“That’s only a rumor,” 
and resentful. a 

“Besides,” said Anna quickly, laying a hand 
sister’s knee, “‘you have a lovely time, Lucia; the: 
time you used to envy. Last night you were at 2 
for instance.” 

“The Moulton-Yorkes.” 

They were social names to Anna. 

“And you danced. You used to love dancing.” 

“T still love dancing.” 

Anna nodded. There was a silence. 

“T am only forty-two,” said Lucia after a mome 

““What’s forty-two?” 

Lucia leaned forward, holding Anna’s hand that 
her knee. 

“But there is a difference,” 

“Difference, Lucia?”’ . 

“Some women wear so well. If a woman is ve 
and at the same time doesn’t run to fat—that’s fat 


~ 


Risse | 


she said, laughing aga in 


she said, hesitatiil g. 
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se—and if she’s comfortably off, can rest a lot and 
, her hair done and her manicure and pedicure regu- 
, and if she’s very clever with clothes—she needs to be 
srer and cleverer with clothes as the years go on—but 
e’s all that, then she’s pretty well the same at forty- 
as she was at thirty-two, or—or even twenty-two. 
as attractive anyway.” 

3ut of course, dear.” 

t’s not ‘but of course’ at all,’”’ she said fretfully. 
I am not a robust sort of woman; not hard as nails. 
2 women wilt easily; I do. There is a difference.” 
3ut, Lucia, you love life; you love going out; you 
vy you do.” 

Yes. But—that party last night. Of course, women go 
their own partners nowadays. Who—who are mine?”’ 
Your partners, Lucia?”’ 

icia was staring into the fire. 

Who are they, I say, n-n-nowadays? Sometimes an 
nan to whom I’m a still young, pretty woman, at my 
_ Generally young men, very young men—empty 
ets; film-actor type or—or obscure young actors who 
to have the run of a comfortable house and a good 
», and—and be taken to places where they wouldn’t 
rwise go. They hang around me for that kind of thing 
—that kind of lad. I must have someone to escort me; 
5 go unattended everywhere. I’ve been used to atten- 
all my life.’”” She stirred in her chair. 

’ve seen it happen with other women—when there 
: always real men about me, you know; I’ve laughed 
ther women so often for having to take just what they 
d get. Suddenly one day, a week ago, I was so tired of 
yone—these callous boys fetching and carrying for 
for their pickings—I thought, ‘I’ll get rid of the lot!’ 
11 thought, ‘There will be no one left!’ And, Anna, 
2 wouldn’t be.’’ Her lips drooped and trembled, her 
puckered. “I am one of the women I used to laugh 
» often, and it seems such a short while ago.” 

dh, Lucia!’’ 

You see, I—I wilt easily; always did; never had much 
ina. Fragility is so attractive when one is young. 
‘ility gets—gets haggard.” 

You ought to rest more.” 

‘don’t want to rest.” 

sucia, dear!’ 


“Life is very empty, Anna. It’s a beautiful road’’—she 
shook her head—‘‘but so short.” 

“Not so short as that.” 

“Yes, Anna, as short as that.”’ 

“And yet you try to make me 

“Tt’s the only way for a woman. 
there then?” 

“T shall try my way,” said Anna steadily. ‘“‘ You chose 
yours, Lucia. You’ve had it; you have it still. All the 
lovely things you’ve got’’—her look wandered around the 
room—“‘it’s extraordinary to see you here, and remember 
the little you had only eighteen years ago.” 

“Yes! Yes!” cried Lucia. “But why can’t one have 
more? I want more!” 

“T think one can’t have everything, Lucia.” 

“But one wants everything, Anna! Everything! Yes, 
and when one is young and loved, and admired as I’ve been, 
men make one think one has everything too. Each of 
them, and—and I’m not speaking only of my husbands, 
Anna’’—her mouth twisted—‘‘said to me, ‘You shan’t 
have a wish ungratified.’ It’s a formula, I think. But 
now—now there doesn’t seem in my heart a wish that is 
satisfied.” 

‘Satisfaction is pretty hard to get, I think.” 

“But here are you setting out to find it in your queer 
way.” 

“‘T want the best in the world.” 

“T had it!’”’ said Lucia. 

And then her eyes lighted with secret pride, and her 
mind went back over the years; and Anna, looking into 
her sister’s face, saw hectic, happy, transient raptures 
pass into it and out of it, and heard her sigh. 

“T had it,’’ she repeated. 

“T am going to make my way,” said Anna, “‘and I will 
walk alone till I have made it. I will not take anyone’s 
hand; nor drag at anyone; nor put my hand in anyone’s 
pocket. I won’t go any way, Lucia, just because it’s 
easiest. No one shall persuade me nor cajole me nor trick 
me into thinking I have anything that I haven’t got.” 

“Wait!” said Lucia. 

“Tt may take me years 

“Years won’t do it.” 

“But if it’s all my life I’ll spend all my life trying for it. 
I will succeed; but I will buy my success myself, and then 


Her, face puckered. 
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What other way is 
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I shall belong to me; I’ll be my very own. And then, at 
the top, Lucia, I’ll stand and look round and see the king- 
doms of the earth spread before me.”’ 

“And you'll choose yours. You’ve said it before. You 
little fool! You little fool!”’ 

“There are fools and fools, Lucia.” 

“You mean—I am one.” 

Anna got to her feet. 

“Well,” said Lucia, with her little twisted smile, ‘I’ve 
had eighteen good years.” 

“There are many more, Lucia dear.” 

“You're not going, Anna? Why are you standing up?” 

“T’m going to practice the whole evening.” 

“How you believe in yourself!” 

“So did you.” 

“Yes, and I could tell you the fallacy of it all in the 
mood I’m in this afternoon.’’ She seized the silver tea- 
kettle as if galvanized to sudden action. “It’s only a 
mood, of course. It will pass. Tout passe. But don’t 
go, Anna. Sit down and we’ll have fresh tea and cigarettes. 
I’ve a great deal of time to waste.”’ She rang for more tea. 

**A few minutes more, then, Lucia.” 

“And I'll be cheerful. Some day, Anna, you must come 
and sing when I have a party. It might do you good. 
Have you a frock to wear?” 

“‘Not what you call a frock.” 

“You can wear one of mine. More tea, Marie.” 

The little French maid, very suave, very smiling, went 
out with the teapot. 

“T shall go to Cannes,”’ said Lucia. “I have quite de- 
cided now. I am too mopy for words. It’s stagnation. 
One should move about. I was very bored at Miirren.” 

“What did you do?”’ 

“Whatever there was to do.” 

“Why don’t you do some work, Lucia?” 

“Work!” 

“Philanthropic work; unpaid work. There is plenty 
for rich women like you. Why don’t you do it?”’ 

Lucia was quiet for a while. A shiver ran over her. 

“Not yet,” she said. ‘‘Not yet.’”’ She smiled ironically. 
“‘T’ve seen women come to it, though; many women; and 
I’ve laughed more or less compassionately.’’ Her brood- 
ing mood fell again. “I wonder who will laugh at me?” 

(Continued on Page 84) 


Now, as She Sang, There Was Revealed to Him a Woman of Strength and Glory; a Woman With a Talent, a Prize 
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T THE end of the first day of Elinor 
A Lane’s em.ployment with the Hollis- 
ter Manufacturing Company, Archer 
Gilman spoke of her as a darned nice kid. 
On the second day he spoke of her as that girl. 
On the third day he spoke of her as Miss Lane. 

This change of attitude was in a way char- 
acteristic of Elinor Lane’s career in the sales 
department of the Hollister Manufacturing 
Company. No one there was ever exactly sure 
where he was going to find her; indeed he never 
was sure exactly where he had found her. From 
the first day Elinor Lane was a puzzle and a 
delight and an exasperation. 

Briefly, Elinor Lane was different. Laurence 
Warren, who had the desk at her right and was 
by way of being a poet, was fond of scribbling 
on the backs of order blanks that 


A finer essence breathed she in 
Than breathed the common lot of men. 


Whether these lines really meant anything or 
not, Laurence Warren thought they did, and, 
after all, that was the important thing. 

Elinor Lane’s hair was not and never had 
been bobbed; that in itself was a thing to mark 
her out from the clumps of permanent waviness 
that were the heads of the rest of. the office 
force. She had never had her hair bleached or 
dyed; she had not given it a henna wash. It 
was as Nature made it, soft and crinkly brown, 
with lights in it here and there that were almost 
copper and almost gold and almost red. It fell 
in soft waves over her ears and across her fore- 
head; she had a pretty, unconscious gesture of 
pushing it away from her face with the backs 
of her fingers. Elinor Lane had brown eyes 
with laughter in them—clear, straightforward 
eyes like a boy’s. And particularly she had a 
little uptilted chin that gave to her most serious 
remarks an indefinable air of sauciness. 

From the very moment that Mr. Porter Plum- 
mer, sales manager, conducted her to the middle 
desk behind the golden-oak rail at the back of 
the big room devoted to the Hollister sales de- 
partment, there was not a man in the depart- 
ment who did not begin to plan how he might 
know her better, not one who did not go more 
often to the water cooler in the hall for the sake 
of walking twice past the desk of Elinor Lane. 

“Well—all right,’”’ said Mr. Porter Plummer. 
me if you want anything.” 

He bowed his rather sleek, offensive bow, and went away. 

Miss Lane sat down at her new desk. By this simple 
act she took complete and capable charge of all complaints 
of whatsoever nature that had to do with the Hollister 
Never-Slip Belt Buckle, the Hollister Never-Slip Collar 
Button, the Hollister Never-Slip Cuff. Link and the Hol- 
lister Never-Slip Garter Clasp. She accepted in direct 
inheritance from her predecessor a desk, a swivel chair 
with a dent in its leather seat, a dictating machine and an 
uninterrupted view of the sales department, with its forty 
employes ranged in rows of five at forty golden-oak desks, 
its line of filing cabinets round the walls, and the glassed-in 
private office in one corner containing Mr. Porter Plummer 
and his secretary. 

Mr. Porter Plummer was rather a fat, pale-colored man, 
with too much flesh about his chin, too much shine to his 
forehead and his nails, and too great a sleekness in hair and 
manner. Everyone in the department disliked him in an 
impersonal kind of way; he had a habit of rolling a pencil 
back and forth between his palms that was in itself an 
offense. 

Mr. Porter Plummer had once taken a brief turn at the 
ministry, but it had been revealed to him by the Lord, 
seconded by his congregation, that he would do better in 
business. 

The fortunate fact of his wife’s cousinship with one of 
the Hollisters had made him sales manager two years before 
in the Hollister Manufacturing Company. 

Second in importance in the department to Mr. Porter 
Plummer was Archer Gilman, who sat at the first desk 
behind the golden-oak rail at Miss Lane’s immediate left. 
He had charge of the laying out and assignment of terri- 
tory, the supervision of salesmen in the field. Much of his 
work consisted in juggling rainbow-colored maps and 
charts on which thirty lean black posts of different heights 
stood in a row and indicated something. The importance 
of this juggling was sufficiently shown by the fact that Mr. 
Porter Plummer, conducting Miss Lane to the scene of her 
new position, introduced Archer Gilman—only—and left 
her, in a manner of speaking, in his charge. 
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Mr. Piummer Did His Best. 
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Archer Gilman was tall and dark—what is known, I 
believe, as striking looking—with a definite but not un- 
pleasant air of assurance about him. He was accustomed 
to make a quick movement of his hand before him as if he 
were brushing away unseen obstacles. 

He made this gesture now, and the movement gave 
somehow—oddly—the impression of putting him very 
much at the service of Miss Elinor Lane. 

Then he introduced, in a perfunctory way, Mr. Laurence 
Warren and Mr. David Emery. 

Mr. Warren sat at the desk on Elinor Lane’s right, and 
checked sales and directed shipments. His was a nature 
out of harmony with the universe—a poet’s soul chained 
to an office desk. He had a round, pleasant, boyish face, 
with a worried frown always between his brows as if he 
were ashamed to look so healthy under such trying cir- 
cumstances. He began at once to tell Miss Lane that he 
hoped she would not let herself be throttled by office 
routine, but Archer Gilman cut him short by his introduc- 
tion of Mr. Emery. 

David Emery sat at the desk immediately behind Elinor 
Lane, between the typewriter table and the corner where 
the dictating machines were kept when they were not in 
use, and drafted all the form letters used by the company. 
He laid aside the pink sheets of a follow-up to dealers, and 
rose in response to the introduction. 

“Good morning, Miss Lane,”’ he said. 
like your work here.” 

He spoke pleasantly but without enthusiasm, and his 
manner did not suggest that he expected to have any part 
in helping her to do so. Miss Lane classed him at once as 
a rather uninteresting, average sort of person, and turned 
away. But her interest was piqued all the same by the 
fact that, although he sat behind her where he could, she 
knew perfectly well that Mr. Emery was not staring at her. 

“Do you think you’ll like working here?’’ Archer Gil- 
man asked. 

There was in his voice a quality that made even casual 
questions sound intimate. 

Elinor Lane answered with engaging frankness. 

“T think Ill like getting twenty-five dollars every 
Wednesday noon,” she said. 


“T hope you will 
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He Laughed Uproariously at Dinsmore Jones’ Jokes 


Archer Gilman was surprised—eyen gs 
tled. It was a tradition at the Hollij 
Manufacturing Company that people | 
not tell how much they were paid; perh, 

everyone secretly hoped that everyone | 
would think that he got more than he did, | 
nor Lane’s utter frankness amazed him. He’ 
thought that he knew all possible type 
women. The piquancy of discovery stirre 
taste a little jaded in the matter of wom 
He dropped his voice. 

“T guess that’s the way I feel, too, realy 
said. 

His tone implied that a strange bond | 
been established between them. i 

“You see, I never earned anything befor 
said Elinor Lane, “and that’s why it’s such fu’ 

She laughed, as if it was the greatest joki 
the world, and Archer Gilman laughed with] 
Then he urged her on to tell him more ab. 
herself. 

Elinor Lane talked freely. She told Are 
Gilman where she lived, and where she had b} 
living, and where she had gone to school, « 
about her uncle who had brought her up, ¢ 
about how he had lost his money a year a 
and about his death, and about how she had }; 
to go to work, and how amusing she though 
was going to be. She explained how she }; 
happened to get this job, described her ini 
view with the employment manager, imita, 
Pat, the elevator boy, and said that the 0} 
really suitable place for Mr. Porter Plummer 
live was on the banks of the Great Gray Si 
Limpopo River. 

Mr. Archer Gilman found himself vase, 
tertained. Before the day was over he felt t 
he knew practically all that there was to kr 
about Miss Elinor Lane. What he did not 
know was that Miss Lane’s utter lack of rese 
was her best protection, and that by seem 
to tell everything about herself she hid e 
tually the things that she did not wish tot 

It was at the end of that day that Archer ( 
man spoke of Miss Lane as a darned nice} 

The next morning Archer Gilman thou 
that he knew Miss Lane very well. He thou! 
that he knew her so well that he could go ¢! 
sit on her desk before the arrival of Mr. Por 
Plummer and lean toward her across the n 
basket, and talk to her some more. To his surprise 
found that he knew Miss Lane hardly at all. She said gi 
morning—and wasn’t it cold today? Then she tun 
definitely away from him to Mr. Laurence Warren, on 
right. She said that she just loved the old kind of poe 
but she didn’t understand free verse and all that, one bi 
and wouldn’t he please tell her something about it? | 

Mr. Warren would and did. His round anxious f 
beamed with the most honest enjoyment that he 
shown since he was first employed by the Hollister Ma! 
facturing Company. All day from time to time he 
plained again the intricacies of the new poetry. | 

That night Archer Gilman spoke of Elinor Lane ast 
girl. 

The next day everyone worked. Archer Gilma 
Elinor Lane and Laurence Warren sat in a row, and e 
attended almost entirely to his own affairs. Elinor Li 
said with her usual disarming frankness that she dic’ 
think that she had been taking her work seriously enou! 
and that she had made a resolution to work harder. } 
illustrated her point by sitting for hour after uninterrup! 
hour with the dictating machine receiver in her hand, ¢ 
expressing to a revolving black cylinder her regret tha! 
shipment of Hollister Never-Slip Belt Buckles had b 
delayed in transit. | 

Archer Gilman spoke of her scrupulously as Miss La} 

During the weeks that followed, life from nine to !! 
at the Hollister Manufacturing Company took on! 
interest that it had never had before, while Elinor Li 
went her serene, capricious, delightful, maddening w 
There was no doubt that she was intermittent in her W 
On some days she seemed hardly to work at all; on ott} 
she tore through fifty letters in a forenoon. And yet sor 
how she got the work done, and the — 


f 


favorable notice of the results. 

Her treatment of her fellow workers, however, lef 
always a little bewildered. She liked everyone; she \ 
always willing to entertain the people who stopped tot 
to her; she had an endless fund of nonsense to which} 
were welcome. Every noon Elinor Lane let the me 
sales department sit on the golden-oak rail in front ¢ 
desk until it sagged beneath their weight, but they aim! 
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reame inside. It was as if there was a little wall round 
ver which she dispensed gifts freely, but which she did 
et people climb. 

avid Emery said of her once that she was kind but 


r the most part, however, David Emery said nothing. 
at at the desk behind Elinor Lane and devised form 
rs that should bring the belt-buckle and collar- 
on industry to the feet of the Hollister Manufacturing 
pany. 

fea Emery was twenty-five and already felt that life 
little more in store for him. He was not a striking 
ing man. He was neither immensely tall nor immensely 
d shouldered; he had the kind of indeterminate- 
ed hair, neither brown nor blond, that most men 
ally have, but that is never chosen for a hero of 
m. His eyes were gray—not gray flecked with green, 
ith romantic violet shadows, but a plain and rather 
gray. His brows were pale too. And though he had a 
nose, and a good mouth, and a good strong chin 
undoubtedly showed character, other people were for 
nost part as unconscious of their merits as was David 
ry himself. 

avid said often to himself that he was an utter failure. 
yas a disappointment to everyone. He had meant to 
w his father in the law, but Mr. Emery had said that 
ould never dare to let David try a case because with 
vaturally apologetic look he would probably be con- 
d of the defendant’s crime. He had rushed off to war 
1ow himself a hero, and had been kept piffling round 
ntelligence department because he could squeeze out 
7 rotten words of Italian. On his return he had begun 
mite form letters for the Hollister Manufacturing 
pany, on a salary that made it possible for him to hire 
om with a not uncomfortable leather armchair and 
d his evenings writing children’s nonsense verses for a 
mal syndicate. His evening employment amused 
but he viewed it always with a kind of whimsical 
ress. It was ironic that he who had meant to be a 
should write nonsense couplets for the daily papers. 
as a constant surprise to David that the Hollister 
ufacturing Company did not discharge him. 

a psychologist had analyzed David Emery’s mental 
asses, he would have found that he was suffering from 
nferiority complex. But no psychologist had ever 


yzed David; David had not even analyzed himself. 


ook himself as he found himself, and he found himself 
;poor, mean thing. He believed that he wrote for the 
ister Manufacturing Company the worst form letters 
had ever been written for any company. He believed 
to write form letters of any kind was the lowest known 
oyment, and the fact that form letters were rather 
bby with the Hollister Manufacturing Company did 
ing to alter his 
on. He be- 
d that he was 
\unattractive. 
delieved that 
id no person- 
| He did not 
to people be- 
» he did not 
< it possible 
he could say 
Aing to inter- 
qem. 

id so. David 
himself a lit- 
loof from the 
1, and looked 
ut it with a 
isical twinkle 
‘S eyes and a 
sical smile on 
ps that some- 
s hid a little 
2rness and 
' a great deal 
'sery. 


WI 


hes no help 
David when 
, evitablehap- 


and he fell 


‘e with Elinor 
. To him the 
| favorite with 
»auty and her 
‘ss and her 
larity was in- 
\2ly remote 
| David Emery 
failure. He 
to sit at his 
and watch 
sack of her 
head as she 


bent it over Mr. Duvonitsky’s complaint about how he 
had found eleven pairs of Hollister Never-Slip Cuff Links 
put up in a dozen box, or Mr. McFee’s statement of his 
difficulty in running the M24 Hollister Belt Buckle Mono- 
gramming Machine. He used to watch for the graceful un- 
conscious gesture with which she pushed back her hair when 
she was thinking. He used to hurry away to the office in 
the morning so that he should be there before Elinor Lane, 
and could look up at her and smile his little whimsical smile 
when she came in. 

“Good morning, Miss Lane,’’ he would say. 

And Elinor Lane would answer, ‘‘Good morning, Mr. 
Emery. Isn’t it a beautiful day?” 

And David Emery would say yes, it was, and go back to 
his pink form letters without even hinting at the thought 
that he had all over again every morning, that Elinor Lane 
was more beautiful to him than the day. These little en- 
counters were at once a delight and a misery to David. 
He looked forward to them and back to them, but at the 
time they were wretchedly unsatisfactory. Sometimes 
when there was no one else about he and Elinor Lane had 
slightly longer conversations—little hackneyed conversa- 
tions about things that did not matter. David always had 
the feeling afterwards that he had not really said anything 
at all. : 

For a long time David comforted himself by the thought 
that though Elinor Larne did not and in the nature of 
things never could love him, she was not at any rate in 
love with anyone else. 

For a long time he chose resolutely to ignore the facts 
that Elinor Lane knew both Mr. Gilman and Mr. Warren 
rather well, that Mr. Warren went at least twice a week to 
her house to read her poetry, and that she had been seen 
three times in a month riding with Archer Gilman in his 
car on Sunday afternoon. 

And then one day David, returning to the department 
early from lunch, found Elinor Lane and Laurence Warren 
sitting side by side at the corner of her desk, their heads 
bent together—very close together—over a piece of paper. 
It was plain that they saw him coming, characteristic of 
the whole situation that they paid no attention. 

“T think that’s wonderful,” said Elinor Lane. 

Her cheeks were flushed softly; her eyes were bright. 
It was plain to David in a flash that it was Laurence 
Warren whom she thought wonderful. 

“Do you really?”’ asked Warren. Then he hurried on 
without waiting for an answer. “I’ve got another one 
here that I’d like to read you,” he said. “I think it is the 
best one I’ve done.” 

He cleared his throat. His round face was almost ludi- 
crously earnest. Then he began to read. He rocked a 
little as he read, and rubbed one hand back and forth over 
his knee. 


He Was Not So Sure a Few Days Later When He Came Upon Elinor Lane and Archer Gilman Frankly Hand in Hand by the River Bank 


Elinor Lane wrinkled her forehead. 

“Well, of course,’”’ she said when he had finished, “‘it is 
different from most poetry, and I suppose that’s what 
poetry ought to be. But of course I don’t really under- 


stand it.” 
“Don’t you?” said Laurence Warren. 
“e No ”” 
“Don’t you?”’ he repeated. 
“No.” 


Laurence Warren threw out his arms in jerky, incon- 
gruous appeal. 

“Oh,”’ he cried, “I thought you’d understand! 
ought to! You ——” 

David Emery sprang up and bolted from the room. 
What was the man thinking of? Was he going to propose 
to Miss Lane right there in plain sight? 

David spent the rest of the noon hour pacing round and 
round the Hollister athletic field. When he came in, 
Laurence Warren was scribbling on the back of an order 
blank, and Elinor Lane was saying clearly into her dictat- 
ing machine, ‘‘We hope that the new consignment will 
reach you in time for your fall display.’’ But just the same, 
David Emery was sure that they were engaged. 

He was not so sure a few days later when he came upon 
Elinor Lane and Archer Gilman frankly hand in hand by 
the river bank. Even as David checked his quick stride 
and turned away, he saw Gilman swing Elinor Lane gently 
round to face him, and take her other hand. Elinor’s face 
was flushed and sweet above her furs as she lifted it with 
characteristic frankness toward Archer Gilman. 

“You just don’t know, Elinor, what it’s meant to me,’’ 
David heard him say. 

And then he was out of earshot. 

David was very much troubled; he was not sure what 
he thought. 

As time went on he was less and less sure. Sometimes 
he tried to despise Elinor Lane for a heartless child who 
played with the affections of both her neighbors at the 
office, but more often he suspected shrewdly—and with 
more truth than he knew—that Elinor Lane had really 
fallen in love, and that she continued to see much of both 
men in order to hide the fact from the office world, and 
perhaps a little from herself. 

It was almost a week after the night when she had stood 
by the river bank at dusk with Archer Gilman that Elinor 
Lane, shuffling half-heartedly through a pile of letters beg- 
ging leave to inform her and demanding to know why, 
saw a torn half sheet of paper lying on the floor beside 
her. She picked it up idly and read it through, laughed 
softly, read it through again. David, listening, clenched 
the edge of the desk hard because he loved her laugh. 
Then he drove his pencil into the piece of snappy copy he 
was preparing for the Fourth of July announcement cards. 

Elinor Lane 
swung her chair 
round to the right. 
She laughed again 
deliciously. 

‘““Why, Lau- 
rence Warren,’’ 
she said, “I didn’t 
know you ever 
wrote funny po- 
etry—like this.” 

Laurence War- 
ren looked bewil- 
dered. There was 
cften, however, a 
look of bewilder- 
ment on his face 
when he dealt with 
Elinor Lane. He 
put out his hand 
for the paper she 
held, and read it 
slowly, incredu- 
lously, through. 
From somewhere 
just below the col- 
lar a bright pink 
mounted into his 
round, healthy, 
unpoetic cheeks. 

“T didn’t write 
it,’ he said, out- 
raged. ‘‘What do 
you think? I 
didn’t write it.’ 

To David, lis- 
tening still, in 
spite of the Fourth 
of July announce- 
ments, there came 
a sudden realiza- 
tion of what the 
paper was. 

(Continued on 
Page 40) 
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Too Much Money 


HE sudden fortunes made in recent years in the oil 

fields of numerous Southern and Western states and 
the strikes in mines at various periods illustrate, though 
perhaps in an extreme and exaggerated fashion, a truth 
that is easily forgotten. Too often when the lucky pros- 
pector finds oil that flows at the rate of several thousand 
barrels a minute or ore that is pay dirt his own doom is 
sealed. For sudden riches are inclined to turn the head, 
spoil the disposition and ruin the lives of those who thus 
find that fortune is only misfortune in another guise. 

But society at large wastes no time or sympathy upon 
those few of its members who suffer from too much for- 
tune. Those who suffer from too little so far outnumber 
their fellow miserables at the other end of the scale that 
the evils of sudden wealth are viewed from quite a different 
angle. _ Besides, the man is rare indeed who will not take 
a chance on having too much money. It is a flame that 
every moth is willing to try at least once. 

No, the only aspect of the question that forms a com- 
mon viewpoint or serves as a basis for social and political 
policy is that no economic system can be quite right which 
permits such excessive and sudden winnings. Gradual 
savings are in another category; but this violent success in 
hugging fortune to one’s bosom smacks, many feel, of 
undue favoritism. A few men seem to be unfairly favored 
in that they have too much money. 

But the lure of riches is the driving force that spurs on 
the prospector to his never-ending search for oil and min- 
erals. It may be a sordid, mean, low motive, but it is the 
only one that serves this great purpose. Thousands upon 
thousands of humble folk who in earlier days would have 
been doomed to a dreary existence now tour the country in 
automobiles only because the wildcatter never stops his 
ceaseless search for fortune and incidentally for oil. Oil 
companies may pay large dividends, but on competent 
authority it is estimated that nearly nine hundred million 
dollars was spent in drilling and wildcatting in 1922. 

Speaking of a mine in British Columbia that has been 
exciting comment because of its large dividends, a mining 
trade journal recently remarked: ‘Nevertheless, it must 
be remembered that several companies took a fling at the 
—— when it was a prospect and retired with severely 
burnt fingers and hands before the fortunate present owners 
discovered the rich oreshoots that supplied the dividends,” 


Such a mine, this high authority goes on to say, is a stand- 
ing challenge to prospectors, the option was long hawked 
around, and ‘‘we believe that it is necessary in any district 
to have a pyramid of failures in order to find a mine.” 

In 1917 a group of capitalists found a rich mine in a 
certain district, but immediately thereafter a dozen other 
groups spent perhaps twenty or thirty million dollars 
within twenty miles of the big strike in a vain search for 
similar ore. The whole history of mining and oil pros- 
pecting is similar. A great hurrah is made over the few 
fortunate ones, and as little as possible is said about the 
failures. Indeed, those persons who are most envious of the 
winners and say the meanest things about them are often 
the men who took precisely the same chances and sought 
exactly the same results, but to no avail. 

If there is a surer and fairer way of finding oil and min- 
erals than by allowing the winners to keep a goodly part 
of their winnings, it certainly should be tried out. If there 
is indeed any better way to develop any form of industry 
than by permitting those who succeed in such development 
to keep a large share of the resulting profits, it should by 
all means be given a fair trial. 

We are told that the present system is wasteful, and it is. 
Besides, its rewards are unevenly distributed. But what 
alternative is there? In reality none. There is no accom- 
plishment without corresponding failure.- In the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms one species survives and many 
perish. There must be much trial and error before any 
successful conclusion is reached. All success, whether in 
business, education, literature or science, is built upon a 
pyramid of failure. 

Perhaps the lucky, the strong, the fortunate and the 
successful make too much money. At least the point is 
debatable. But it is certainly a happier system than to 
have no one make enough. It is better, surely, than uni- 
form misery and starvation. The big prizes serve as a 
guaranty that men will find oil and metals, that they will 
produce shoes and crops. For though the losses of the 
farmer have in truth been heavy there are few sections of 
the country in which obscure men have not made big re- 
turns—and in not such ancient times, at that—in a variety 
of crops. Many have lost, but numbers have won. 

Large profits are the guaranty, the warrant of a con- 
tinual striving and struggle to produce what men cannot 
live without. The winning prospector, farmer, industrial- 
ist, may be lucky even beyond the risk he has taken. But 
to scoff at his function until some other driving force has 
been discovered that will operate as powerfully in real life 


as it does on paper is merely to engage in empty verbiage. : 


The Law’s Shortcomings 


NOTHER association of lawyers is forming. It will 
have members from every part of the Union. They 
hope to simplify the statement of the law by removing its 
“uncertainty and complexity.’”’ Law is a large part of 
government; neither can exist without the other. The 
voice of the law is the harmony of the world as truly today 
as in the old days of Hooker, and it is perhaps more essen- 
tial in the present state of democracy to observe every 
precaution against that social disharmony which may be 
reflected in the thousand and one instances between the 
Bolshevik degradation of Russia and the last sensational 
disregard of law or abuse of legal procedure in the United 
States. In this country every citizen is a part of the 
administration of the law, with active duties to perform; 
if he fail in them, to that extent the system is thrown out of 
harmony, and mischief results; and the greater the neglect 
the worse the mischief. 
haps frequently cannot: know—just what he should or 
should not do, and so unconsciously his effort to do his 
duty to government may fail. Any contribution to knowl- 
edge, therefore, that helps to lessen the uncertainty of the 
law or to make it less complex must be welcome. 

But as another aggregation of lawyers is proposed, one 
naturally inquires why the suggested legal simplification 
has not heretofore been undertaken by the numerous bar 
associations now in existence. Their codperation would 
seem desirable. There are lawyers’ clubs, city law associa- 
tions, county bar associations, state bar associations, as 


He may not always know—per- 
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well as the American Bar Association with its numer 
subdivisions. ; 

It is unnecessary here to consider whether these so) 
ties have failed or whether the new association can f 
methods unavailable to the others. But it is clear t 
modern means of communication and transportation h; 
almost abolished time and distance, and correspondin 
multiplied and complicated the relations that pec 
occupy with regard to one another, their property ; 
their pursuits. These things happen faster than legislat 
can follow, for, in the nature of things, legislation alw 
follows social development; it never leads. Meanwi 
the adaptation of government to these rapidly chang 
conditions must take on some uncertainty and beec 
involved in some perplexity, and, of course, both h 
resulted. As this unfortunate consequence cannot 
avoided, it is very important to consider what can bed 
to diminish its effect. 

Our national and our state legislatures contain m; 
lawyers participating in the processes of legislation. | 
litigation disposed of by the courts is brought and ¢ 
ducted by members of the legal profession. The cour 
has many law schools with some great teachers of l 
A flood of legal literature comes from these sources. 
the spirit of Dick the Butcher could now return and 
sider this legal array on some American Blackheath 
would be too appalled to repeat his old recommendat 
to Jack Cade: “The first thing we do, let’s kill all 
lawyers.’” But too much must not be expected of th 
they cannot do all that requires doing. There are 
many laws; at times some are badly administered; o: 
sionally some fraud or wrong goes unredressed; now 
then a jury acquits a guilty man. : 

For these failures in government so generally sta 
some causes may be indicated with approximate certai) 
Our dual system of government, state and Federal, and 
differences in the necessity or policy controlling the leg’ 
tion of the various states are responsible for part; law: 
must take the blame for part; delay in litigation and al 
of legal process are almost entirely due to them. Asey 
citizen has the right and duty and opportunity to ti 
part in government every day in the year, and not onh) 
election day, and as that participation requires thai 
should prepare himself to do his duty, a large part of 
responsibility for our legal system and its administra 
in the last analysis is on the citizen. That element in 
problem is perhaps not receiving adequate attention. 


The Slump in Production in 192 


TATISTICS for the world for 1921 are becoming ai 
able in revised form. These data illustrate the de 
of the industrial crisis and indicate the world-wide ext 


of the decline in business. A very good illustration is’ ‘ 


found in the figures for production of the nonfer? 
metals. Copper, lead, zine, tin and aluminum are used} 
multitude of wares. These metals stand second onlt 
iron in importance, and are not far behind. The t) 
gives the figures for world production, in short tons | 


1913 and 1921: 


1913 

Copper . 1,124,200 
Lead . 1,804,380 
Zine . 1,100,800 
pibirvaes é 145,750 
Aluminum . : 75,130 
Total . 3,750,260 


The production of 1921 was roundly 60 per cent of 


at the end of the boom, and these gradually passed | 
consumption with the new production of 1921. Thest 
at the close of 1922 were smaller than at the end of I 
Low as the consumption of these metals was in 1913, it 
not so low as the figures for production. These data, | 
ever, illustrate the unemployment of labor and capi | 
these productive industries. Very suggestive are thel 
ures for outturn of aluminum, which despite the bus? 
crisis was larger in 1921 than in 19138, indicating 

scope of this metal in manufacturing has been greatl; 
panded during the eight years. 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


VHEY have a game in England called Beaver, and they 

have a game called Beaverbrooking. Beaver is played 
- with whiskers, and Beaverbrooking is played with 
ernments. Any number may play Beaver, and large 
nbers do—a democratic game, albeit the highest scoring 
at is the whiskers of the king—Royal Beaver—which 
2 immediate and sweeping victory to the player who 
s them first. Naturally, although the English are con- 
itly impressing on us that theirs is the most democratic 
ntry in the world, the hirsute adornment of his majesty 
he ultimate in beavers that can be attained. 
Seaverbrooking is more exclusive. Only one man plays 
t, and instead of scoring off whiskers the player scores 
politicians, and his score, to date, is imposing: Two 
tish cabinets since the middle of 1916; knighthood, a 
onetcy, peership of the realm, and a ministerial portfo- 
for personal use; likewise, a daily newspaper in London 
the same purpose, and individuals too numerous to men- 
1, but including, as samples, the Rt. Hon. Arthur James 
four, the Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry Asquith, and the Rt. 
n. David Lloyd George. 


Max Aitken Goes to London 


JLIUS CASSAR undoubtedly originated the publicity 
or the well-known Veni-Vidi-Vici brand of invasion mer- 
ndise, but he didn’t patent the process, nor maintain a 
aopoly on the goods. There have been others. Witness 
liam Maxwell Aitken, later changed to Max Aitken, 
r changed to Lord Beaverbrook, who dropped into Eng- 
1 from Canada about the year 1910 and pulled a line of 
ui-Vidi-Vici stuff that makes the hereditary inmates of 
t ancient and imperial island suffocatingly turn to the 
.and fruity purple of the eggplant down as far as their 
tocratic wishbones whenever they think of it, which is 
juently. In fact, the upper classes of England may be 
l, in their upperest and most conservative circles, to be 
ourpled for a considerable portion of the time in this 
nection, notwithstanding the mitigating circumstance 
t Max is now one of them; mitigating from Max’s point 
jew anyhow. As for Canada—well, Canada is a British 
ainion and a loyal, but Canada is inclined to be a bit 
plectic over it all upon occasion. However, an outsider 
st not trespass within these family affairs. 

Vho may say what the dreams of this son of a New Bruns- 
k clergyman were in his boyhood days back there in the 
n country where he was born? Who, indeed, save in 
‘regard: There seems to have been a certain practi- 
ty about them ordinarily absent from the dreams of 


youth, a certain element of calculation, not to say business 
acumen, because we find the young man earnestly engaged, 
until the age of thirty or thereabouts, in the adroit and un- 
ceasing accumulation of capital for the financing of these 
dreams. So many dreamers neglect that. Not so our alert 
New Brunswickian. He neglected nothing, and when he 
breezed into London, some thirteen or fourteen years ago, 
he brought with him enough Canadian dollars to give him 
a most comfortable and comforting and useful balance at 
the Bank of England in pounds sterling as soon as the nec- 
essary exchange had been made. 

It is not essential how much Max brought, nor where it 
came from. Two main facts obtrude: One is that he had 
it, and the other is that it was and is enough. Another and 
corollary fact is that it is more now than it was then, be- 
cause Beaverbrook hasn’t been so busy Beaverbrooking 
that he hasn’t had time now and then to do a little Ait- 
kening. No person so acute as Max, finding the English 
politicians so easy, would neglect the English business men. 
Hence he has put a few odds and ends together and ever 
and anon added to the original bank roll. Once a business 
man, always a business man, even when engaged in pulling 
down or erecting cabinets and the ministerial members 
thereof. 

Of course Max knew his London. Andhis England. He 
had been there before; but he did not hang up his hat un- 
til about 1910. When he did hang up his hat, after a man- 
ner of speaking, he hung it in Westminster, on the Unionist 
hatrack. He had himself elected a member of Parliament 
from the Ashton-under-Lyne constituency almost imme- 
diately. Had himself is right. 

At the moment he was Max Aitken—merely that. How- 
ever, he had noted that many of his colleagues were Sirs, 
andtheideaseemedagoodone. Sohehadhimself knighted. 
“Rise, Sir Max Aitken,”’ said the knighting authority, and 
Sir Max arose. This may have seemed a rapid rise. Not 
for Max. All it required was a little hustle, some Beaver- 
brooking—then in its infancy, but a lusty kid. Mr. As- 
quith was Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour was leader of 
the opposition. Mr. Bonar Law was a strong member of 
Mr. Balfour’s opposition, and a tariff reformer. Moreover, 
Mr. Bonar Law came from Max’s native New Brunswick. 
Wherefore Mr. Max Aitken became deeply interested in 
tariff reform, no doubt in a neighborly, New Brunswickian 
spirit. As we would say in baseball parlance, the play was 
from Law to Balfour to Asquith to His Majesty. Mr. Law 
recommended Max to Mr. Balfour, Mr. Balfour recom- 
mended him to Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Asquith recom- 
mended him to the king. 
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Easter Log Rolling on the White House Lawn 


Meantime, Mr. Balfour was slipping, and Sir Max had 
spikes in his own shoes. Regretting the necessity, he had 
joined with those who felt that Mr. Balfour must go, and he 
spent busy nights and days greasing the skids. Not os- 
tentatiously, of course. Ina most subtle, but none the less 
unctuous manner. Max, having discerned early in life that 
there is far greater virtue in being inside and looking out 
than being outside and looking in, had inserted himself to 
the innest of the inside of the Unionist organization, and had 
his skids ready when it came time to deposit Mr. Balfour 
on them. Beaverbrooking was becoming a real game. 


The Skids Under Mr. Asquith 


NGLISH politicians set more store on proprietary news- 

paper support than American politicians do, which is the 
reason we hear every now and then that this English news- 
paper or that has changed ownership and editorial policy. 
It may be because the English public is influenced more 
easily that way. Indeed, our public isn’t influenced at all 
by the newspaper that is owned by a politician. On the 
contrary. Still, Max wasn’t in America and was in Eng- 
land. So he bought himself a daily London newspaper. 
And he Beaverbrooked in that just as he was Beaverbrook- 
ing in the lobby at Westminster, and in many favorable 
spots elsewhere, but not spectacularly; not at all. 

The war came. Previously Sir Max had been strong in 
his support of the Ulster loyalists, and had thus come into 
close relations with Sir Edward Carson, the ultimate of all 
Ulsterites. Mr. Asquith, who had recommended the 
knighting of Sir Max, was Prime Minister, and having an 
impossible job in the circumstances and situations of the 
time, became impossible. At least, that is the opinion that 
Sir Max and others held. Or felt. Orsaid. Or something. 
Anyhow, the time was ripe for some expert Beaverbrooking. 

Now it would be ascribing too much importance to Sir 
Max to say that he was entirely responsible for the downfall 
of Mr. Asquith, but all who know the facts know that he 
was considerably responsible. He built the skids, and the 
skids were made up of this timber: Sir Edward Carson, Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Lloyd George. It was on a structure, 
elaborately lubricated, composed of these three as the main 
crossways, that Mr. Asquith slid down and out. And the 
builder of it was Sir Max. He got it together, and put it 
together, and held it together. It wasno easy job. It took 
patience, skill, manipulation and maneuver. Sir Max 
stocked the lot. Mr. Asquith got the boot. Mr. Lloyd 
George got the premiership. And Sir Max got a baronetcy. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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OGRE wo WAS. 
CONVICIEP OF OWNING 
TEN SHARES OF ALR. STOCK - 


CP FARMER WHO WAS PROMISED PLENTY 


A Suggestion for a Congressional 


Investigation 


(A Rimed Editorial) 


WE can’t do things in nowadays. 
A man who doesn’t earn, I hear, 
At least five thousand every year 
Cannot afford to take a wife 
Unless he wants to wreck his life. 
They could not live in town, he'll sigh, 
Because the rents have jumped so high; 
Why, look! Two thousand for a flat— 
The country, then? He can’t do that. 


[rien seem to be a thousand ways 


What? Less expensive? There’s the rub. 


He can’t afford the country club. 
Not only that, they couldn’t go 
Three nights a week to see a show. 
A decent meal he can’t enjoy 
Unless he tips the hat-check boy. 
Go to a dance? He can’t, the crab! 
Unless he takes a taxicab. 

The laborer cannot dig too hard 
For fear he'll lose his union card. 
The mason likewise cannot lay 
More than a thousand brick per day. 
The flapper can’t go on the street 
Unless galoshes drape her feet. 

We cannot eat, we cannot drink, 
We cannot sleep or talk or think, 
We cannot sow, we cannot plant, 


We can’t! We can’t! We can’t! We can’t! 


And as for telling where we’re at, 
Good Lord! We can’t do even that! 
And what I'd like to ask of you 
Is, what the dickens can we do? 


—Baron Ireland. 
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Early Photographers an’ Them o’ T’day 


HEN we recall how we used t’ have t’ wait fer a sun- 

shiny day before we could git a photergraph struck, 
an’ then think o’ all ther doin’ with th’ camera these days, 
we begin t’ realize what awful strides photography has 
took. Th’ first photographer we knowed had long stringy 
hair, a Windsor tie, a glossy diagonal Prince Albert, no 
cuffs, a fluctuatin’ Adam’s apple, bushy eyebrows, an’ 
smelled like collodion. His shop wuz called an art studio 
an’ his sign had a picture of a artist’s palette on it. 

We kin remember how he posed us fer our first cabinet 
photergraph. Th’ background showed an Italian castle 
an’ a lake full o’ swans nearly as big as th’ castle. Then in 
front wuz a fancy balustrade. 

We stood in front 0’ th’ balustrade facin’ th’ camera, 
wearin’ a plug hat, bell-bottomed trousers, a cane an’ 
other things, with an iron pritch clutchin’ us at th’ base 
o’ th’ skull. We wuz told t’ look intently at a picture o’ 
Pharaoh’s Horses some forty feet away. We must have 
stood some hours, but th’ pritch took much of our weight 
off our feet. This pritch wuz a villainous-lookin’ affair an’ 
must have come down from th’ ole Spanish Inquisition 
days. It had a number o’ big set screws an’ wuz adjustable 
like a music rack an’ could be let out t’ fit a fat intellectual 
giant or a small run-down mother. Also it could be low- 
ered t’ hold a child in place. When applied t’ th’ back o’ 
th’ neck it gave one th’ expression 0’ tryin’ t’ locate a 
airplane. 

Th’ ole-time photographer wuz strong fer crossed legs, 
akimbo arms, full fronts, iron lapels, tin cravats, an’ ever’- 
thing jest so. He wouldn’ shoot till ever’thing wuz rigid 
an’ favorable. If a customer had a hair lip, or a wend on 
th’ neck, he made it th’ principal point o’ interest in his 
photergraph. If th’ forehead wuz inclined t’ buldge he’d 
powder it an’ feature it. If a chin retreated he’d pry it 
out an’ take an interior 0’ th’ nose. If a customer wanted 
t’ be took so his watch charm an’ alligator shoes would 
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show he’d lean him agin a little column an’ pritch hi j 
position like a lamp-post on th’ stage. Then he’d tl) 
one leg stiffly across th’ other, an’ then one foot wi 
show twice as big as th’ other one in th’ picture, an’ 1h 
th’ victim lookin’ like he wuz waitin’ fer somebudc) 
shoot a cigar out o’ his mouth. It’s no wonder all th’) 
time folks, ancestors an’ such, that we run across ir) 
photergraph albums allus look like they wuz wanted s\\ 
wheres in Minnesota fer murderin’ a whole family. 

Th’ modern photographer kin make us look any wa: 
want t’ look. He removes goiters, superfluous hair, 1 
an’ wrinkles. He fills out necks an’ busts, an’ sandpa) 
elbows. If you want t’ look like a great writer th’ mo} 
photographer kin fix it fer you by posin’ you with | 
left cheek reclinin’ lazily in your hand, mussin’ you | 
an’ tie a little, an’ screwin’ your face in such a way | 
you’ll look fierce an’ brainy. —Abe Marti 


| 


Beef, Wine and Iron-Men 


The Odyssey of a Columnist’s Adventures in 
Present-Day Revolutionary Journalism | 


(With apologies to Doctor Ossendowski and lots of other pei| 


T WAS with a feeling of dismay that I realized mi 

peaceful realm of Journalism, in which I had s) 
many happy years, was in the throes of a revolution; 
almost completely under the control of the Syndie 
that ruthless band of Iron-Men who had long sought, | 
at length successfully, to dominate the Intelligentzia. 
one could tell the hour of his fate. In our little villag 
Newyorkskaya my friends were being seized by the Sy; 
cates daily, rudely torn from their loved ones, and bei 
with cruel five-year contracts. I wondered when my 
would come. Next, I hoped. But one day at a frie 
house I heard that the Syndicates would never want} 
The words struck on my heart like a death knell, but } 
solved then and there that I would force them to captiie 


(Continued on Page 65) 
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S@=c SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BEER 


Make my soup? Good gracious, no! 
Why should I be bothered so? 
Campbell's chefs are better far 
t making soup—each one’s a star! 


“_and it only took a few minutes!” 


Almost instantly Campbell's Soup is ready Hi 
for your table! All the work done for you by i 
Campbell's renowned chefs—and done so well | ii 
i that you will serve a Campbell's Soup every 
day— it tastes so good! Our great kitchens, hi 


clean as sunshine, have liberated the American i 
_ housewife of all the bother of making soup. i 


: Campbell’s Vegetable Soup i 


shows how much we save you—in time and 
| expense. It has no less than thirty-two different 
ingredients, including fifteen luscious fresh 
vegetables, invigorating cereals, tasty meat broth! 
Tiny peas and baby limas, sweet corn, ripe 
tomatoes, Chantenay carrots, chopped cabbage, 
choice turnips, white and sweet potatoes, 
alphabet macaroni, plump barley, snowy celery, 
okra, a touch of onion and leek, fresh parsley! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Taste all the 21 different= | \) 
Campbell’s Soups 


You will discover new 
favorites—soups you prob- 
ably had never tasted be- 
fore and so you did not 
realize you would like them 
so much. Have a different 
Campbell’s Soup every day 
for the next three weeks 
and see how delightful it 
is—how much variety it 
gives your table. Order 
Campbell’s from your 
grocer today! 
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HEN the Armistice 
was signed the Rab- 
ble Engineers de- 


voted half of the eleventh 
day to doing what. they 
could for the cause of the 
Demon Rum. Then, sud- 
denly indifferent to prop- 
erty values, the gang began 
to discard asbestos socks, 
timothy-hay underwear, 
cast-iron shoes and second 
lieutenants, in preparation 
for its spectacular j entry 
into the United States. 

The entry was delayed 
for six months by a handful 
of maudlin morons who re- 
clined at ease in the velvet 
upholstered seats of the 
mighty. 

Between drinks it devel- 
oped that the interest on 
the debt to Lafayette was 
to be paid in sweat and 
crushed rock. The sweat 
was furnished by the Rab- 
ble Engineers and others, 
and the crushed rock, sup- 
plied by profiteering pa- 
triots of France, was spread 
evenly on something less 
than ten million miles of 
French highways which had 
been ruined by the narrow 
tires of heavily laden wine 
wagons following the vint- 
age season of 718. 

After three or four 
months of futile beauty 
treatment, applied to the 
skinned and bruised face of 
Nature in France, the Rab- 
ble Engineers began to get 
fedup. Thefeeding process 
was promoted by letters 
from dependent fathers and 
mothers and by wails from 
impatient wives no longer 
amused by the attentions 
of the Gunga Dins of the 
Home Guard. 

‘“‘Lafayette, we are 
here!’’ 

Voice from heaven or 


thereabouts: ‘‘Where are 
you?”’ 
Chorus: ‘‘On the pay 


roll!” 

Wet and shivering in the evening rain, headed for a sup- 
per that nobody could go crazy about, the Rabble Engi- 
neers might indulge themselves in a marching chorus whose 
sentiment was a thousand shades blacker than the swing- 
ing songs of the year before! 


I retreated from the Army at the start of the war, 

I done my heavy fightin’ in the Quartermaster Corps; 
I slept mighty steady and I konkered lots of grub; 
Now I’m Home Guard chairman of the Bonus Club. 


I come through noble, never wounded a-tall; 
I got me gassed by the fumes of alcohol; 
Believe me, Rabble, war is hell! 

You learn bokoo that you never can tell. 


Fours left and fours right, 

Love your neighbor day and night; 

War is the dish for the hero and the hicks; 
But the wise guy, he plays pol-o-tics. 


After long weeks of struggling with the gaseous obliga- 
tion to Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, and so 
on, Marquis de Lafayette, enough of the debt was paid to 
release the Rabble Engineers from bondage, and so they 
were hauled back home and each of them was festooned with 
sixty depreciated dollars and a discharge from the service. 

Some flew east and some flew west, but lots of them 
flocked to the Cuckoo’s Nest. 


Pas 


HE Cuckoo’s Nest, at the beginning of its existence as 

such, was a bedroom in a San Francisco hotel. 

For a while, ostensibly the domicile of John [Cap] Con- 
way, of the Rabble Engineers, it served as a combined 


In Half an Hour the First Lift of the Flood Water Was Whirling Above the Mud Sills of the Falsework 


clubroom and baggage warehouse for the traveling section 
of the Rabble Engineers. 

In the Cuckoo’s Nest an old-timer could usually find a 
drink of hard liniment and somebody to whom he might re- 
late, for purposes of comparison only, his latest hard-luck 
story. With fifty active niembers accumulating material 
for these stories, there was, for a time, no lack of audience 
or narrative, and then, overnight, the sentiment changed. 

George [Spike] Westlaw, construction suprintendent, who 
had served as a lieutenant with the Rabble Engineers, 
voiced the first protest against the continual use of the 
Cuckoo’s Nest as a wailing wall. 

“Tell me something cheerful,” he interrupted, after he 
had listened to a fifteen-minute moan. ‘Relate your damn 
troubles to a traffic policeman. I’m fed up on woe. Ihave 
plenty of my own. Go over there to Cap’s trunk and pour 
yourself a drink of hooch and get to hell out looking for a 
job. If you starve to death by tomorrow night nothing 
would suit me better.” 

‘Loot, yes, sir! How about getting hold of five dollars 
to starve to death on?” 

“The loan limit is two dollars. Hereitis. On your way!” 


At five o’clock, for the first time during the day, everyone | 


excepting Cap Conway and his right bower, Spike Westlaw, 
were A. B. R. from the Cuckoo’s Nest—absent by request. 

Three or four cigarettes in silence, and then Conway 
spoke to his companion: 

“Half of them going downhill. Got to get a line out to 
each of those birds and snub ’em with a couple of turns be- 
fore they hit the skids.” 

““Ain’t no line handy, Cap; none that’ll hold ’em. If I 
ever saw a hard-boiled bunch of grand human beings turning 
pink in the first stages of wabbly Red, it’s the old Rabble.” 


The _ ex-lieutenar 
silent for a while, an. 
“T used to hold ’e 
there was work to 
no hooch trouble, no} 
trouble, no Bolsheyi) 
Now that they’re | 
don’t see no way of 
them anchored.” 

“There’s just one 
good old work, and| 
of it. A man that 
making a living is tc 
to make trouble for 
or anybody else. 4 
slipping all right. ' 
some mighty good 
the skids too hard 
back. Can’t bl 
much. Half their 


and nicked by the p 
triots. . . . Wha 
those goat hills of 
Is there farm land | 
on it for a colony sett 
Westlaw smiled 
“Six hundred a 
deed; twice that if: 
to walk up and di 
Half the goats I pvt 
broke their necks t| 
week falling off of ¢ 
homestead. Up ani 
like the side of the! 
Hotel—except t 
any windows in it | 
you can get a cheer! 


poison oak, and thaj: 


Conway walked ) 


f 
table in his room anc 


papers. it 
until he came to a la} 
of the Redwood 
Clarion. On an insi 
of this newspaper he? 
obscure advertiseme |] 
lished by the coun 
cials. When he had } 
he turned again to V 
“‘Spike,’’ hesaid, 2 
your goat land ain’t)] 
dise; but she’s land, and I crave to do a little pi 
I’ve got the seeds of a reclamation scheme in the} 
bean. We’re going to try to reclaim some of these | 
wabblies. The Redwood County people are calling | 
on the Rock River Bridge. She’s a lemon span if tht 
was one, but if we can land her there’ll be enough git 
nected with the job to make the old Rabble forget tlt 
sonal troubles. She’s bullfrog steel that leaps fro | 
to bank. There’s enough concrete in the piers | 
our ex-bookkeepers, and timber enough in the ap 
to occupy all the injured husbands and kindling ¢| 
who devote their manly energy to working on tha) 
in the trunk and bellyaching their grief into our es 
“First of all, get yourself downtown tomorrow 
and come back with a cast-iron deed to that goat’ 
you own. I’m buying it from you for one dollar are 
valuable considerations. I guess I can snare some} 
operating money, but I’ve got to have something ‘1 
for the bonding companies. Here’s your dollar. ) 
time yourself on this. They open the bids nex 
and this is Blue Monday. Maybe your goat la 
little good for a small and exclusive bunch of go 
of geography and democracy and all the rest of 
the Rabble is suffering from. You and me and} 
gang are going to build the Rock River Bridge! 
Westlaw pocketed the dollar. ; 
“Forty ways!’’ he agreed. ‘‘ We builds a bridge 
go ! ” : 
Tr | 
HERE are several ways of making money in t) 
way bridge game. One of the ways is to make 
the legitimate profits. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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HE general attitude to- 

ward the Hupmobile 1s 
orth recording, because it goes 
) the very root of wise automo- 
le buying. 


sople in the mass do not con- 
nue to see superiorities in a 
otor car over a long period of 
>ars, unless the superiorities 
= actually there. 


nd it is an indisputable fact 
lat motorists in the mass do 
bontaneously, continuously, 
Stify to those merits in the 
upmobile which make it the 
isest, soundest purchase pos- 
dle in its class. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

The bridge man, if he can afford it, hibernates through- 
out the winter, and with his dreams are mingled subcon- 
scious prayers for early floods. With gilt-edged luck he 
will be high bidder on the first few jobs that he figures on 
in the spring, and then when his luck breaks, along around 
the first of April, the fool picks a lemon from the bridge 
tree: 

The Rock River Bridge in Redwood County, California, 
was, by every definition and epithet applied to it by the 
old-timers who carried their guns of profanity loaded and 
half cocked, a lemon. It was not an ordinary lemon, be- 
cause among its inherent characteristics were enough 
record-breaking attributes to make it the champion bridge 
lemon of its size in the world. 

Forty miles over winding mountain roads from the near- 
est delivery point for material, spanning a stream which 
giggled over the low-water gravels and roared in the sar- 
donic power of its high-water periods, situate and having 
its potential being in a county controlled by a court whose 
chairman, a wrestling village blacksmith, longed for the 
scepter wielded by a small-town contractor, the Rock River 
span enjoyed immunity 
from the attentions of the 
wise old-timers who played 
the heavy poker of bridge 
construction on the Pacific 
Coast. 

County laws can be bent 
and broken, but there are 
times when the process is 
followed by a sojourn of re- 
pentance behind iron bars 
strong enough to withstand 
the attacks of the offenders; 
and so, in Redwood County, 
the formalities of the law 
governing county contracts 
were observed to the letter. 
As a result of the strict ad- 
herence to the written code, _ 
and in spite of natural ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the 
small-town giant of the local 
contracting world, outside 
firms had twice invaded the 
territory, and to their sub- 
sequent sorrow had secured 
the contraci for the Rock 
River span. 

The span had never been 
built. The first contractor 
had lost his bridge on the 
Coast while landing the 
metal at Reef Cove. The 
second man had progressed 
considerably further before 
disaster overtook him in the 
early floods that came down 
the rocky channel of the 
mountain stream. 

To this battle ground, 
accompanied by Spike 
Westlaw, courageous and 
undismayed by the bad luck 
attending the Rock River 
job, laughing at the hoodoo 
3, and equipped with a bid 
bond which had been obtained on the strength of an open 
countenance and the ownership of six hundred acres of 
goat land, Conway traveled. 

He arrived at the county seat on the morning of the day 
preceding the date scheduled for the opening of the bridge 
bids. In the afternoon, after a brief inspection of the 
bridge site, and following a series of interviews with local 
officials and material men, he began his estimates with 
Westlaw: ‘‘Concrete material on the site. Cement 
two-forty. Thirty-eight thousand six hundred and fifty 
for the metal, f. 0. b. San Francisco. Teams and drivers 
ten a day. Falsework timber at thirty dollars, with ten- 
cent iron. No sympathy from the inspectors. No bolts. 
Three coats of paint, a hostile court and a hundred-dollar 
daily penalty. Sharpen your pencil and go to it!” 

Westlaw looked up from the estimate sheet on which he 
had recorded the volley of data. 

“How about extras?”’ 

“Ain’t no extras.” 

“What prices did you get on timber for the approaches?” 

“Forty dollars. We do the hauling. Eight miles to the 
mill over a son of a gun of a mountain road.” 

The preliminary estimates were run off in half an hour. 
Westlaw totaled his figures and looked up at Conway, who 
had completed his own calculations. 

“Bighty-one thousand two hundred.” 

“Y ou’re loaded up with hand-painted overhead. Seventy- 
nine thousand flat.” 

Westlaw grunted. 

“You left out something. Let’s check it by items.” 
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“Shoot!” Conway agreed. ‘Tell your story, but orate 
low—wait a minute. I got a hunch.” 

The hunchowner got to his feet quickly and in three 
strides he had reached the door of their room. He opened 
the door and confronted the hotel clerk. The eavesdropper 
blinked his eyes at the sudden light which flooded the dark 
hallway of the little hotel. 

“T’m lookin’ f’r Mr: Conway,” he stammered. 
one of you gents is him?” 

“T’m him,” Conway answered. 

“The county judge just come by. He stopped in and 
told me to tell you to come see him when you got a 
chance.” 

“Right !’? Conway closed the door in the face of the mes- 
sage bearer. He turned to Westlaw. ‘‘As I remarked, 
there’s a premium on keeping the voice low. How much 
have you got for wet concrete in place?” 

“Not enough,’”’ Westlaw replied. “‘Who do you suppose 
that listening bird is workin’ for?”’ 

“The village blacksmith—officially county judge. The 
local bank man tells me that our small-town Cesar is figur- 
ing this bridge under the nom de plume of the Redwood 
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“*"¥ See Lazy Young Man, No Work for You, All Time Stand Still Where You Work”? 


County Bridge Company. Forget it—but cover up your 
tracks!” 

Until five o’clock the pair worked on their estimates; 
and then, with a final word of advice from Conway, they 
began the preparation of the seventh set of calculations. 

“Don’t forget, Loot, that the main object in this whole 
thing is to get the Rabble busy and to handle a lot of money. 
Even if we come out flat with the landscape it means 
wages for the gang, and that’s one of the two principal ob- 
jects of this sweat festival. We'll strive to accumulate our 
share of fame and fortune somewhere along the line, but 
just now the big idea is to get the Rabble rounded up and 
hittin’ the ball under orders. Seventy-seven thousand two 
hundred and sixty. See how much you can cut her from 
that bedrock figure! Keep that seratch paper in your 
pocket and burn it in the stove downstairs. Many a 
bridge job has been lost in a wastebasket.” 
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T EIGHT o’clock on Thursday morning Conway and 
Westlaw sat down to breakfast in the dining room of 
the Hilldale Hotel. Awake at six o’clock, they had dressed 
hurriedly; and then, impelled by a desire for something to 
do during the nervous hours, they had made a final visit to 
the bridge site. They found no other interested contractors 
on the job, and this tended to confirm Conway’s belief 
that their only dangerous rival was the local head of-the 
Redwood County Bridge Company. 
Standing on a rocky cliff against which the river eddied 
near the site of the north abutment, Westlaw made a guick 
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review of his figures; and then, aloud to Conway, 
ty-six thousand six hundred and fifty sure is 
bone. Loaded with all the good luck in the world, 
eighty-thousand-dollar job.” 

“She’s wages at seventy-seven; that’s all we 
The only ching I’m banking on is that the local giz 
much of a coward to lean heavy on his official 
If he was anything like a smooth worker instead o! 
town false alarm he’d nail this job at sixty-five { 
and double his work in the piers and approaches 
account. Our figures ought to beat him. Let’s g 
hill. We’ve got to eat and I’ve got to visit th 
little and get over to the courthouse before ten 
We'll have to watch the cut and see that they d 
the old clock-stopping stunt or start the sherif 
stampede or the road-roller gag, or any other side 
tactics. We sure called the turn on that phony-r 
stunt yesterday. All the judge craved was to. 
could shake us down. I shut him up by looking 
window at the jail and asking if it was empty.” v 

At ten minutes before ten o’clock the pair wal 
the court room of the county building, where the 
sioners were due t 
ble. Conway look 
clock on the w 
checked the time 
watch. At two mi) 
fore the hour he 
envelope in whict 
placed his signed 
one minute totenh 
the sealed bid to ' 
of the board of 
sioners. 

“T hand you m 
the Rock River s 
said. 

The clerk reco 
time on the envelo 
Conway handed h 

“Have a seat,” 
“The session wi 
pretty soon.” 

The session bega 
minutes later, afte 
members of the b’ 
dribbled in and: 
themselves around) 
table back of th 
which separated t 
ested spectators }) 
county officials. 

The village bl! 
nodded at the clei 

“Call ’em to of 
said. 

The clerk of t| 
announced that tl 
court of Redwooc! 
was in session, al 
rated his announce) 
stating confidentig) 
court that the first! 
after reading the 
was the applicatios 
Strongbear, India! 
mission to the coit 
pital on account ¢! 
sustained by falling over a county cliff following ‘| 
ful quest for a four-legged namesake. 

Bang! The county judge walloped the pine tal! 
dog-eared copy of Lorna Doone. 

“How about this Siwash claim?” 

One of the commissioners cleared his vocal | 
something less than a quart of tobacco juice ani 
that the Indian was a good boy. He neglected( 
that John Strongbear owned and operated twelve’ 
votes in his district, but the suggested recommend! 
enough to provide for the applicant’s welfare. 

“Admit him to the county hospital with a t 
poor-farm privilege. Next business, Mister Cler’ 

The clerk indicated five or six sealed envi) 
lay near his right hand. 

“Rock River Bridge, judge.” 

“Open ’em up.’ 

The business of opening and reading the bids fl 
struction of the bridge proceeded as rapidly as 
could mumble through it. He whittled the enc 
way’s envelope and fished out the inclosed docui 

“This is the bid of John Conway, operatin’ as 2 
ual. Headquarters, San Francisco. Inclosin’ a 
from Universal Surety Company.” The cler' 
through the tabulated items and prices. “Total? 
six thousand six hundred and fifty dollars.” 

At the announcement of the total a frown as he! 
anvil settled on the brow of the county judge. — 
The clerk opened the last envelope. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Buick Continues to 
Create Car Values 


Fours 
2 Pass. Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan - 1395 
5 Pass. Touring 


Sedan - - - 1325 

2 Pass. Sport 

Roadster - - 1025 
Sixes 


2 Pass. Roadster $1175 
5 Pass. Touring 1195 


5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan - - - 1935 


5 Pass. Sedan - 1985 
4 Pass. Coupe - 1895 
7 Pass. Touring 1435 
7 Pass. Sedan - 2195 
Sport Roadster 1625 
Sport Touring - 1675 


Prices f. o. b. Buick 
Factories; govern- 
ment tax to be added. 


hmeoN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


Buick’s continued adherence to its 
fundamental policy of providing excep- 
tional luxury, refinement and complete- 
ness in all Buick models has produced 
these desirable qualities in Buick cars to 
a degree exceeded only by the costliest, 
custom-built automobiles. 


The'new Buick 4 cylinder Sport Roadster, 
which was introduced at the National 
Automobile Shows, is a typical example, as 
well as the most recent Buick achievement: 


Always, with each succeeding Buick 
model, a new standard is created by 
the exceptional value that it provides. 
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BUICK MOTOR .COMPANY, F Lint, MIcHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


BUILD THEM 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“This here is a bid of the Redwood County Bridge 
Company,’ he announced. He read through the essential 
items. ‘‘Total, seventy-eight thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars.” 

Conway smiled and whispered to his companion. 

“That department-store bid settles it. The smith a 
mighty man is he, but he’s got to lower his sights before he 
shoots any bridges when we hit the warpath. It’s our job, 
Loot!” 

It was their job right enough, plus grief, and within the 
week Conway had delivered his bond for the construction 
of the bridge and had returned to San Francisco with the 
signed copy of the contract in his pocket. 

On the morning following his return a bulletin outlin- 
ing the plan of operations was tacked to the wall of the 
Cuckoo’s Nest and the essential information in the bulle- 
tin spread rapidly to the various absent and straggling 
members of the local representation of the Rabble Engi- 
neers. Time and again throughout the day Conway 
avoided answering the flock of questions prompted by the 
news that the Rabble was about to move in on the Rock 
River Bridge battle. 

“Read the bulletin over there on the wall; 
everything.” 

Fifty times that day Conway repeated these simple 
directions. 

“Assembly tonight at eight o’clock in this room. That’s 
all, soldier !”’ 

At eight o’clock that night the Cuckoo’s Nest was 
packed with assorted squads of the Rabble Engineers. At 
half past eight, when the potential attendance was max- 
imum, Conway nodded to his ex-bugler, Frank [Sunset] 
Gunn, and a moment later, above the voices of the gang, 
there lifted the subdued notes of a battered bugle. 

Conway closed the lid of his trunk on the trio of empty 
whisky bottles. He stood up on the trunk and spoke quietly 
to his old gang: 

‘Spike and I have been doing a little figuring. We tried 
to figure out a scheme that would mean the greatest good 
to the greatest numskulls. We went up the country last 
week and came back with a contract for the Rock River 
Bridge in Redwood County. There’s rations and quarters 
and five a day in it for whoever wants to go. It’s a hard job, 
but I think I can get away with it by leaning heavy on you 
birds. Iintend to act as champion loafer.* Spike here will 
run the job. Red Conlon handles excavation and concrete. 
Sam Miller will be the brigadier general running the timber 
work and Mule Shannon will be king of the steel. She’s 
going to be a democratic battle like the rest of the grief you 
tangled with in the A. E. F. A democracy is a layout where 
every man is the equal of his superiors except when the 
mess ¢all blows. The main job will be to see who can mix 
the most personal sweat with the most brains. Them what 
craves action signs the roll. The notorious Bantam, who 
company-clerked you out of your pay-roll deductions in 
the A. E. F., will run the books. He’s over in the corner at 
the typewriter table. Dismissed!” 

By nine o’clock, out of fifty-three men in the crowded 
room, fifty had registered their intention of boosting the 
Rock River Bridge to a successful construction climax. 

Long after midnight, leaving Conway, Spike Westlaw 
voiced his observations relative to the existing morale of 
the visiting detachment. 

““They shuffled in lookin’ at their feet,’’ he said. 
of ’em went out snorting fire and ra’rin’ to go.” 
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N THE high ground away from the low south bank of 

Rock River, near the bridge site, the Rabble Engineers 
went into camp. There followed two days of comparative 
peace; and then trouble appeared in the person of the 
county surveyor, who arrived in time to be late with his 
stakes for the pier excavation. 

With the characteristic hesitation common to pseudo- 
professionals who don’t know their business, the surveyor 
established his lines and grades, and then, having nothing 
better to do, he delivered an ultimatum covering classi- 
fication of excavation and concrete wherein he displayed 
an ignorant man’s contempt for reason and fact. Nature 
might rain her head off and flood the foundation work with 
surface water, he argued; but that would not mean, tech- 
nically, either wet excavation or wet concrete. 

“Anything under river level at the time it goes in or 
comes out I call wet.”’ 

“What about high water? What do you call river level?’’ 

“Low-water level—zero on the gauge. You ain’t going 
to get no wet-concrete prices nor no wet excavation for 
nothing above that.” 

Conway’s smile concluded the discussion, but when he 
retailed a digest of the engineer’s arbitrary calculation to 
Red Conlon, who was in charge of the excavation and con- 
crete work, the latter, a fighting fool, promised himself 
that after the job was done there: was one county surveyor 
due to play the defensive part in a face-pounding con- 
test. 

Sensing Conlon’s retributive intentions, Conway checked 
his foreman’s ambition with a direct peace-preserving order. 
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“Lay off that bird—and lay off permanent! I’ve got 
troubles enough on this job without having the engineer 
beat up by any wild runt with nothing to lose but his red- 
hot temper. Forget it!” 

At the end of the first month, when the first estimate 
became due, Conway was hit with a depreciated county 
warrant instead of the cash. 

“How come?” 

The fat official in the treasurer’s office mingled a languid 
explanation with his eating tobacco. 

“Contract says in event ain’t no money contractor 
bound to accept warrants at par.” 

““Where the devil is par? And, incidentally, where’s the 
hundred and sixty thousand-odd smacks that were in the 
county treasury last month?” 

“‘Set aside f’r road fund b’order county court. Treas- 
ury’s empty till next tax levy.” 

At the local bank Conway confirmed one detail of his 
financial status and clinched a suspicion relative to the man 
most deeply interested in the county-road fund. 

“The county warrants are not worth over ninety,” 
cashier of the bank informed Conway. 

““They’re worth par when the county has money.” 

“That won’t be for another three months,” the banker 
returned. 

Conway smiled wearily. 

“T’ll split with you. Hold these and credit me with 95 
per cent of their face. I'll pay you the other 5 per cent for 
three months’ use of the money. As a local patriot, that 
ought to appeal to you.” 

It did. 

When his financial arrangements had been temporarily 
attained Conway devoted an hour to digging up the 
facts on the road-construction fund. He discovered that 
the village blacksmith, functioning as the chairman of the 
board of county commissioners, held 90 per cent of the 
interest in the new contracting firm which had been favored 
with the local road contracts. 

“Running true to form,” he reflected. ‘“‘ When these birds 
are crooked they make a corkscrew look like a bowstring.”’ 

He returned to the job, and to Spike Westlaw he sketched 
a verbal outline of the financial tribulations which he had 
suffered at the hands of the local financiers. 

“T don’t think the bank stands in with the county gang, 
but the courthouse layout cost us blood money. I dis- 
counted the estimate because we need the coin.” 

Westlaw listened until Conway had finished, and then, 
“Cap, you’ve only said part of it. We got more trouble 
than you know about.” He paused and looked at Conway 
for a moment without continuing. 

“Get it off your chest,’”’ Conway invited. ‘‘One of the 
Rabble chose himself a hazel-eyed war bride, or is there 
fire in the timber or smallpox in camp?” 

“You guessed right the second time. The damn sawmill 
burned down last night. Messenger got in here an hour 
ago. That means our falsework lumber and the timber for 
the approaches are tied up for a month, until the mill peo- 
ple get started again.” 

“What about that mill south of here—the one that’s 
been shut down for two years?” 

“‘T sent a man over there on horseback as soon as I got 
the news. That second outfit is working for your friend, 
the county judge. They tell me he has a lot of road con- 
tracts up the line.” 

“‘T’ll say he has! He’s got enough to bust the treasurer’s 
office wide open. I didn’t tell you that, but that is where 
the money went.” 

Conway paid the new problem the compliment of five 
minutes’ silence, during which he scribbled a few figures 
on a sheet of paper. 

“Flag me if you think I’m wrong,” he said. “I figure we 
save four dollars a thousand on dimension lumber out of 
the Stockdale yards. We send Jim down there with five or 
six of the Rabble truck drivers tonight. I know the Stock- 
dale tractor people, and Jim can start back with a fleet of 
tractors and trailers loaded with lumber. Those little gas 
elephants can drag anything anywhere over these moun- 
tain roads. Teams are no good on the long haul and trucks 
can’t handle the traffic. The net misery is that our lumber 
costs us about five dollars a thousand more than it would 
have cost at the local price.” 

“The scheme’s all right except you’ll have a white- 
elephant tractor investment on your hands.” 

“Not a-tall. The more I see of these mountain roads the 
less I think of hauling the bridge steel in from the Coast 
with teams. When the tractors get up here we tie them up 
until the steel is landed at Reef Cove.” 

“You win!’”? Westlaw nodded his quick approval of 
Conway’s plan. ‘Only trouble is you’ll owe a lot of money 
for the tractor outfit after you get clear of the job.” 

“T’ll owe nothing for tractors; they have an 80 per cent 
salvage value with the grape-land people—90 per cent if 
some contractor needs them bad enough. The elephant is 
a long-lived bird and these tractors have elephant blood 
in ’em.” 

At six o’clock that night Jim Andrews and five of the 
truck-driving champions from the Rabble crew left for 
Stockdale. 
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“Never mind stopping to eat or sleep on the way back, 
Conway suggested. ‘I’ve known you to live for a week 9 
rain and hot rum. You ought to go half that long on repy 
tation and cigarettes. Get that lumber back here 9 
the run!” 

Obeying orders, and half a day ahead of schedu| 
Andrews and his tractor crew, wild-eyed and weary, pilote!| 
their fleet of rambling machines around the hill road gout) 
of the bridge site. 

When the tractor gang had subdued their weariness wit 
food and drink and rest the usual quarrel relative to th 
merits of each individual machine shook the ridgepoles , 
the battle tent. Hearing the argument at its height, Cor 
way salvaged most of the enthusiasm by directing the sta; 
of a steel-hauling campaign qualified to stress the abilit 
of the tractor crew to its ultimate limit. 

“Forty miles up and down, and the wrecking crew rid 
with you in case anything goes over the bank. You sta 
tomorrow morning for Reef Cove. The ship cleared Sa 
Francisco with the bridge steel yesterday. We got to g 
that metal over here in time to get it in this month’s est 
mate. If we don’t draw the money on it your meal ticket 
apt to be badly bent and maybe busted. Jim Andrews wi 
boss the job.” 

Jim Andrews bossed the job; and, seeming to thri 
trouble, he accomplished the difficult business of g 
the bridge steel to the job on time, so that it coul 
included in the month’s estimate. 

Now there remained the final length of the race yet 1 
run. The timber approaches, a short trestle at the 
end and a much longer structure at the south end of t] 
bridge were complete to the handrail paint. The gray co) 
crete abutments, solid from their footing course to t} 
grouted anchor bolts, waited, ready for their steel burde) 
Between the abutments, marching in twenty-foot mono 
ony and centered under the panel points of the span, brace 
and capped, thirteen bents of falsework stretched along tl 
center line of the bridge. Crowning the caps on the ou 
board ends, the traveler runs lay as level as the surface) 
the deep pool into which, against the rocky bluff near t] 
north abutment, Rock River poured its low-water 
At the center panels, rising a sheer eighty feet fro 
traveler run, the symmetrical framework of a a 
eler waited, rigged with its lines and tackles, for its fi 
slingful of bridge steel. 

Late at night, on the second day of the new month, ( 
way talked briefly to his steel foreman, Mule Shanndll 

“Sam Miller will run the bull gang for you. His outfit, 
through with the timber work. Get the coal oil on the pi 
tomorrow and slick them up. We begin raising steel tom 
row. Those floor beams out along that falsework look lon 
some for something to carry. You’ve got twenty-eig 
days to drive the last rivet.” 

“Ten more than we need, Cap. I’ll lift that steel 
eighteen days—or eat it.”’ 

“You'll give it two coats of paint before you eat | 
don’t forget that. And when I say rivets, that’s what 
mean. From what this hick surveyor says, if he finds 
rivet with a nut on it, or a burned one, he is apt to giver 
life in the county jail.” 

“That bird don’t know enough to find rivets in tho 
top-chord gusset plates, let alone know a burnt one if, 
found it. There won’t be no rivet-headed bolts nor no de: 
inspector.” 

Ten minutes before bugle time next morning the fi 
latticed post was on the dolly run. 

On its journey to the dangling falls, swinging from t 
lofty beams of the gantry traveler, the first long post of t 
bridge was personally escorted by Mule Shannon. 

“Two turns with that sling,’”’ he cautioned. “Get asa 
between it and the steel; that paint is slick stuff and’ 
don’t want no hay-wire riggers on this job.” 

Late at night, on the tenth day after the steel erecti 
began, Spike Westlaw, plotting his progress curve, look 
up from his rough table and addressed Conway: _ 

“Not counting floor-beam tonnage, she’s 42 per cent 
the air. Rivets 22 per cent, but they don’t mean anythit, 
The main point is that old Mule is ’way ahead of the gan 
Wouldn’t surprise me if we had a clearance on this span 
the twentieth.” 

“Thirty days hath September,’’’ Conway quoted 
return. “If we swing her by the twenty-fifth it meant 
five-hundred-dollar hooch-fund bonus. We'll be luc 
though to break even on that hundred-dollar-a-day penal 
clause; I’ll be satisfied if we do.” a 

“Lead pipe!”” Westlaw predicted; and then, almost | 
the instant that his optimism found expression, the tl! 
pine door of headquarters tent was kicked in and MI 
Shannon, the steel foreman, stood before them, incohert 
with rage. 

“There’s a damn chord bar gone!” he exploded when 
could speak. ‘“Seven-L is gone to hell. Can’t find ‘it 
place. You checked that steel, Cap, and Spike here check 
it, and I went over it half a dozen times. I just now me 
me a moonlight check of the metal in the yard, 4 
ain’t there no more than a rabbit. She’s inch and a 
eight, and there’s only seven of ’em out there. Theres’ 
gone.” (Continued on Page 52) 
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to buy a whole side of 
Premium Bacon 
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Premium Bacon comes 
already sliced in con- 


venient one-pound and SY 
one-half pound cartons. i 
Note the identification “<cnon 


marks on the cover; you 
can be sure, when you 
buy, that you’ re getting 
Swift’s Premium Bacon 
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It’s so convenient—that’s one rea- 
son the carton of Premium Bacon is 
popular with housewives all over 
the country. 


It brings them Premium Bacon 
in one-pound or one-half pound 
quantities—and the bacon is in uni- 
formly thin even slices all ready for 
the frying pan. Thousands of wom- 
en have learned what an advan- 
tage this is when they are in a 


hurry, or when they need but a slice 
or two to add flavor to a simple 
dish. 


The carton is sanitary; the bacon 
in it has not been touched by hand. 


Finally—and most important— 
there is absolute assurance, when 
one buys the carton so plainly 
marked, that one is actually getting 
Premium Bacon, bacon noted for its 
distinctive flavor and tenderness. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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Opular—this carton of Premium Bacon 


wifts Premium Hams and Bacon 


man dressmaker; his was a most exclusive establish- 

ment; his clientele was made up of the most sub- 
stantial women; they were beautifully gowned in those 
days, and most fashionably. He went to Paris once a year; 
now we go four times or more and have a resident buyer 
on the spot besides. In former times he did not go over 
to import model gowns, except, possibly, twenty-five or 


[nan or years ago I started my business life with a 


so, but he did buy in quantity, most wonderful and exclu-. 


sive brocades, velvets and woolens. 

Our ladies came to us, spring and fall; we could abso- 
lutely count on them. They were rarely shown a Paris 
model; we just showed the materials suitable for making 
the different kinds of gowns they were ordering. They 
never knew how the gown or costume or coat was going to 
be made, they left it all to us to design. We made our 
appointments, and were ready when they came; we could 
count on them, and they could count on us. 

How different today! Wesend out our engraved invita- 
tions to a dress parade; we invite our patrons to honor us 
by watching our exhibition, shown on the most beautiful 
manikins we can engage. We go to unlimited expense to 
have as large and, as far as possible, exclusive a collection of 
model gowns as is shownin America. Westagea Fashion 
Show, an education for those who are fortunate enough to 
have a free view; and we are only one establishment of 
many, the rest of whom rival us in a similar parade. 

What is the result? We have reared a race of women 
shoppers flitting from one smart establishment to another, 
comparing prices; a beating-down game of close com- 
petition, which we, fortunately, are a large-enough concern 
to stand. This surfeit of gowns, I claim, is thoroughly bad 
for this generation of women. It is a surprise if we have 
the good fortune to gown a woman a number of successive 
seasons. I am happy to say it has been my good fortune 
still to be dressing a small coterie of the original customers 
whom I began my work with thirty years ago, and that 
I have gone well into the second generation, and am now 
doing the coming-out gowns for the granddaughters. Last 
spring we had the delight of making the wedding trousseau 
for a granddaughter, having made her mother’s and grand- 
mother’s before her. To this family we express their dress- 
making home; they come each spring and fall to be 
clothed; they spend from two weeks to a month getting 
their outfits, and then are ready for any social event. These 
are the real people a firm can count upon; but, unhappily 
for the life of that firm, their kind grows fewer and fewer 
each year. I have lived to regret the passing of the Amer- 
ican gentlewomen in our establishments. The smart, up- 
to-the-last-minute lady looker and shopper has taken her 
place, and the blame is all ours. We have made them 
fickle with our overproduction; the sin is upon our own 
heads if we find it harder each season to please our cus- 
tomers. 

What is true of our kind of business is true of all busi- 
ness. We are living in an age of overproduction and 
great competition; an age of the survival of the fittest. 
So far, we have survived, but the pace is swift and 
keen. Our salesmanship must be Al to meet present 
business conditions. 


Shopping in Couples 


S WE have a new type of older woman, so we have de- 
veloped a most poised and sure-of-herself young woman; 
she has her own allowance and is standing on her own feet 
and judgment as to clothes. Mothers come with their 
daughters, but only for companionship; the mother often 
says, “‘My daughter has her own allowance, she must de- 
cide if she wants to spend that amount on one gown.” 
Usually two girl chums shop together. The girl of today is 
fun to wait on; she knows what she wants, is quick in her 
decisions, has a mental grasp of her needs, and cuts clothes 
down to the minimum of what she can get on with. She is 
scarcely ever tempted to overbuy; prefers fewer at a time, 
and buys oftener, as the need arises. She is a friendly 
person to trade with, does not take life of buying clothes 
seriously, tells you she is just crazy over the gown she is 
buying and adores herself in it, is full of happy, care-free 
pep. 

Of course we love to serve her, for she radiates joy; 
we get the rebound of her youthful vitality. She is usually 
tall and slight; you slip the gown over her pretty head, 
wind the girdle around her waist, and that is all there is 
to it. She walks out in the new frock, a happy possessor, a 
charming picture for all to see. Such a sale is play for us, 
we are sorry to see her go. No problem there; a good, 
clean, easy sale, and usually quick pay. The girl on an 
allowance looks ahead and uses her head, makes her plans, 
and then she goes out to buy. I do not say she is not a 
looker, for she is; she has to be; she must get value re- 
ceived, and she looks until she finds it. 
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Mothers far oftener lean on daughters these days than 
the reverse. Daughters universally have charming man- 
ners with their mothers, but mothers’ opinions on clothes 
they think back-date. Also that their opinion about what 
mother should wear is much better than mother’s own. 
As we dress to please those who love us, mother takes 
daughter’s advice with real pleasure. The mother whose 
children want her to have the best, and take pride in her 
looks, shows marriage and family life from its happiest 
standpoint. The woman of fifty and over gets far more out 
of clothes than formerly; life no longer sets her aside; the 
merging from youth to middle age is so skillfully accom- 
plished that that awful word ‘‘age”’ counts for nil. We can 
always look our best at any age; it’s up to the women, and 
believe me, they do it, all right. 

I want to pay our American husbands and fathers a real 
tribute, for truly they earn to give and share, and get the 
greatest pleasure in seeing their women beautifully gowned. 
They seem to take so much interest and pride in their 
looking as smart as other men’s wives. They are really too 
indulgent. We saleswomen are always glad to see men 
come with their wives to choose their gowns; the men 
usually know very quickly what they want, and never 
hesitate to pay the price, if it is right. The costume sold to 
husband and wife together never comes back. The wife 
dressing to please her husband is happy in his selection; 


‘he knows just what the cost is, so there can be no kick 


coming. No man need ever feel out of place, for we do our 
best to put him at his ease. Having him come does away 
with one of the most prevalent reasons for returning 
gowns: “My husband would not think of letting me wear 
it’”’—or words to that effect. 


Three Kinds of Wives 


ORE and more gentlemen come with their wives and 

daughters, and the more men come the better. They 
settle the transaction definitely, one way or the other. An 
older man is more indulgent with a young wife; he can 
afford to be, he has made his money. The situation re- 
versed—a young husband with an older wife—is usually a 
case where the wealth belongs to the wife, the lady has 
decided to afford a husband, and the power is entirely in 
the wife’s hands, the husband acting as a brake to keep 
her from buying too much or the wrong clothes. 

The mistake older women often make is to overdress— 
trim too much. I do not know what they hope to gain 
by it, for it marks middle age quicker than anything else. 
The masculine mind is simple, direct, quiet in taste; men 
stand for a lot of foolish buying, most good-naturedly, and 
if their women and girls are extravagant it’s on the heads 
of these too indulgent men, for most women love their 
husbands, girls their fathers, andif properly given an insight 
into life, given an idea of what the men can afford to allow 
them to spend on clothes, there are few women who would 
not do their best to keep within the sum allotted; I know, 
for I sell these intelligent women, and know how they plan. 
I have no patience with men who complain of extrava- 
gance in women. 

Give the majority of women an understanding of what 
the men can afford to allow them for dress, and the 
women will take pride in living within it. 

There are three kinds of wives: 

The wife who is the intelligent companion and sharer, 
who goes fifty-fifty with her husband, who knows her 
rights and his rights; in other words, a real helpmate. 

Wife Number Two—and they make up a large class— 
works her husband for about everything she wants. Mar- 
riage under these conditions is degrading; there is no fine, 
high-principled moral fiber in this union; no deep and 
perfect trust. This woman is not lacking in intelligence; 
she gets all she can, because, she says, ‘‘I might as well 
have it as another woman.’ Husband pays, because he 
wants his freedom when he wants it. There are thousands 
of marriages of this general type—the wife feeling she has 
a perfect right to self-indulgence, a material and sordid 
viewpoint of life, but natural under the circumstances. 

The third is the petted and indulged wife, an orna- 
ment—only—to society. This woman is the wife of a 
wealthy husband who is proud of her beauty. She is 
bought and paid for. A wife of this type is a luxury few 
young men can afford to indulge in unless they are the 
sons of rich parents who proceed to support a married son 
in place of a single one—giving to the world two petted 
darlings. This last exquisite-wife personality is always a 
credit to a smart establishment to costume, but the most 
difficult to handle. She knows full well the value it is to the 
establishment to have the privilege of gowning her, and 
she trades upon this knowledge. Her wealth and personal 
charm have placed her in an exalted position, in which she 
has a standard to keep up to; she cannot afford to make a 
mistake, the shop she favors cannot afford to have her 
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make a mistake, so it comes down to the survi 
fittest, as always. From a trade viewpoint we 
please her and keep her custom, but she is never f 
our establishment long, for she is selfish, often d 
the utterly impossible, which we must attempt; y 
not afford to displease her. ie 

Mercifully for us, our day is not made up of this 
she is only one among a host of earnest, sane, level-h 
keen and courteous women, young and old, whol 
selling and creating costumes a real pleasure—Am 
best, God bless them. ! | 

I have been asked the effect of clothes on wo: 
best effect attained is to make the woman whol 
scious of herself. A customer in ordering an eve 
made this one stipulation: ‘‘ Make me a gown 
fect back, so I can walk down Peacock Alley.” 
the time the Waldorf was our only large resort of: 
She said she could take care of the front of her goy 
was defenseless as to the back; and backs of go 
been my special care ever since. The real value of thi 
clothes is to give women poise, charm and a self. 
out of all proportion, from the man’s point of view. 
clothes we are certainly our most feminine selves; _ 
the right kind, we become our most charming best 
right clothes make for happiness, and are far 
to women than to men. 

We are living in an age of universally well-g 
women. There is no excuse for a woman to look « 
any more; the art of the ready-made has become sp 
fect and inexpensive that it has put within the reactf 
women smart, well-cut clothes. It is up to the wonn 
educate herself to know what is most becoming to hig 
style and coloring. She has endless shops to choosip 
to equip herself with a charming wardrobe at a | 


cost. 

Clothes can be made to cost much or little. The vs 
of the year has a lot to do with it. In summer we «) 
with dainty gowns, effective in coloring, and have a‘ 
ing variety at small cost; sports clothes for all-d; 
and simple soft chiffon dinner frocks fill all needs. V 
fall and winter seasons the story is quite the rer 
Winter clothes are much more important, social life 
demanding; to be smartly costumed in winter the s 
necessarily high, because of the beautiful cloths ar 
vets and furs used in creating them. If one is 1]; 
my advice is always to concentrate on one really n 
costume, a combination of gown and coat made to rit 

The gown of this costume is ideal for the house, luni? 
at home or at our correct restaurants, all social afta a 
functions, teas, concerts and bridge. Over it a coat) 
cloth or velvet, trimmed with fur, makes a costu mt 
can be worn morning, noon and night, and is wo | 
necessary high cost. The coat should be short for r 
ladies, almost any length for older women; if more D0 
ing, a full-length coat may be used. 

These coats are not tight fitting—not the tailored jk 
but cut straight from the shoulders, a charming \ 
easy-to-wear garment, wrapped around the figure; ¢ 
in which the figure moves easily with grace of oli 
With such a garment, topped with a fur or velvet) 
to match, the well-dressed woman can go anywhere 
delightful sense of being properly turned out. 
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The Three-Piece Costume 


INTER clothes count for a lot. Such a costun4 
have described will stay in mode three winte 
sons, and always look distinguished. With this cori! 
tion costume and a smart tailored suit for mornin! 
evening gowns—one full-evéning and one semi-e' 
for restaurant dinners and the theater—and an e 
wrap, a woman would be well dressed to meet her 
obligations, but thisis the minimum. Put the mostil 
into the three-piece costume, for it is the best invesié 
The evening gowns can be made becoming, althougs 
ple. It is never necessary to use the most exp! 
materials to gain a charming result. Women as f 
look more attractive in evening gowns, because | 
low-cut neckline and bare arms. 
Evening gowns can be most simple, as they ¢ 
entirely on their color and line, and need never 
pensive to be becoming, but the evening wrap is ‘ 
sarily a garment of high cost, and every woman ‘0 
possess one. It also will last for a number of yeat ! 
should be good or it is a failure. Every well-dressed vf 
who has use for low-necked evening gowns must hi 
evening wrap to complete her costume; a choice ew 
gown is ruined unless topped with an equally well-0 
evening wrap. It is a most necessary garment if on 
about much, and, like the day costume, must cos! g 
bit because of the velvet and fur, or brocade and i 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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America’s most popular floor-covering 


To protect yourself against inferior printed floor-coverings, be 
sure to look for this Gold Seal. It is a/ways pasted on the face 
of the rug patterns. It is usually displayed in the windows of 
stores that sell Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs. 
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These little corner glimpses can give you only the slightest 
hint of the real charm of Sei Congoleum Rugs. To fully 
appreciate their beauty and variety of coloring and design 


you must see the rugs themselves. 


Appropriate Patterns for Every Room 


There are patterns for every room in the house—simple tile 
designs for kitchen and bathroom, restful color combina- 
tions for bedroom, dining room and living room. You will be 


To the right of ‘ ; : 
charmed by their beauty—amazed at their very low prices. 


it is No. 530 


| And Congoleum Rugs are so easy to clean and so prac- 


tical. A light mopping makes them bright and spotless in a 
twinkling. They hug the floor without fastening of any kind. 


6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 Pattern No. 408 illustrated 114x3 feet $ .60 
744x 9 feet 10.10 is made in all sizes. The , ,3 ¢ 1.25 
9 x 9 feet 12.15 other patterns illustrated — = a i ea: 
9 x 101% feet 14.15 are made in the five large 3 x 47% feet 1.75 
9 x12 feet 16.20 sizes only. Sexo" fcermaes 


Owing to freight rates, prices inthe South and west of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. Canadian prices are also higher. 
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which it is made. I am a strong believer in the wisdom of 
smart coats, wraps and furs of all kinds; they make the 
frame of the picture; they furnish the finishing touch, and 
should be chosen with great care. The woman who knows 
she owns a beautiful evening wrap rarely leaves it in the 
dressing room; she knows its value of finished becoming- 
ness as she walks to her table. 

I have worked out the minimum in costumes that a well- 
dressed woman could get through a winter season with; 
it is always easy to enlarge and fill in as your social duties 
demand, as the season advances. It would be impossible 
to state how much a fashionable woman spends on her 
wardrobe a season—‘‘season’’ meaning spring and sum- 
mer, fall and winter. My observation, from a record of 
thirty years’ selling, shows that even the most fashionable 
and wealthy women are buying far fewer gowns today than 
ten years ago. The war brought the dressmaking business 
to a minimum. Through lack of big social events there 
was no need to purchase elaborate costumes, with the 
result that women buy much more conservatively than 
before the war. They wait for the occasion to demand the 
new zown much oftener than in the past. The whole plan 
of buying gowns has changed in my business life. 

Do women in the smaller cities like to spend money? 
Yes, indeed, they do! And they get a lot of fun out of 
doing it, and pride in the result. It is quite out of date, the 
old idea that the out-of-town, small-city woman is not so 
smartly gowned as the town woman. Automobiles have 
revolutionized women’s apparel. The small-town woman 
can motor to any near-by large city, and keep in easy 
touch with the best of clothes. We are no longer thousands 
of small centers, running slowly behind the times, but 
suburbs of our great centers, and our up-to-the-minute, 
energetic women are quick to take advantage of the com- 
fort and easy travel by motor, and find it no effort to come 
much oftener to New York, Boston, Chicago. 

I said the out-of-town customer got fun out of buying 
her clothes; a number of them have said to me, “I 
wouldn’t want to live in New York, because then I should 
be cut out of my spring and fall spree, which I count upon”’ 
or they will say, “‘I am on my way home and want some 
smart clothes. You know, they always expect me to look 
just right when I come from New York.” 

The small-town woman has a local pride to set the fash- 
ion for her town. It is truly far more important that she 
should be well dressed than the large-city woman. Take 
New York—how easily one is lost in the crowd of thou- 
sands of well-dressed people, and, after all, how little it 
matters about one’s clothes in a big city; one is privileged 
to go to any smart restaurant or theater, if it is more con- 
venient to do so, in tailored clothes. Not so in our smaller 
cities. There you are a part of a neighborhood of your 
personal friends; everyone knows you and you know 
everyone worth knowing. Clothes count under such cir- 
cumstances. The small-town woman knows it, and counts 
on the visit to New York as most refreshing. 


Winning the Customer’s Confidence 


E WHO have the pleasure of equipping her also count 

on her coming, for she is more faithful to one shop than 
her big-town sisters. She also expects you to give her the 
correct clothes for her need, considers you know much 
more about what is smart than she does; in other words, 
she puts herself frankly in your hands to dress, and de- 
pends on the good reputation of the establishment to turn 
her out right. What is the result? The trust and confi- 
dence placed in us put us on our honor to merit them, and 
we work with every resource at our command to give her 
our best judgment to attain a real success. The highest 
compliment a customer can pay her saleswoman and 
fitters is the tribute of entire trust in their judgment of 
what is best for her. 

We get this tribute more often from the out-of-town 
woman than the town woman, and the answer to that is 
that the small-town woman, as a rule, is a happier woman 
than her big-city sister; she is more simple and friendly; 
life is not so strenuous where she lives; her home is one of 
hundreds of other charming homes, with lawns and trees. 
She is the loved and honored wife of our best type of Amer- 
ican business man, protected and gently dealt with. No 
great rivalry here for social prominence; all are equally 
well-to-do—a happy community of intelligent people, living 
dear, useful, clean, well-ordered lives. The men are satis- 
fied with their own wives and children, finding them the 
best ever; the wives are equally satisfied with their own 
choice of mate. Jt is from such American homes that we 
get our backbone people—not our most brilliant or inter- 
esting, perhaps, but our safest kind for carrying on our 
generations. This woman’s heart is at rest—her faith and 
trust have been safely guarded, so she gives naturally to 
those she comes in contact with what she has thrived 
upon. We make our dressmaking friends from these dear 
women, and give our most personal interest to their 
outfitting. 

There was an awful question put to me the other day: 
“Why do American women allow themselves to get fat?” 
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Not “stout”’ or ‘‘a little heavier,” but ‘‘fat’’! And who 
am I, to answer that? Iam glad you cannot see me. Every 
little while one of our fitters, who has known me twenty-five 
years, throws it at me that she remembers when I had a 
twenty-two-inch waistline. I do not need to say any more, 
do I? 

Surely one would say that vanity alone would keep us 
shapely, but vanity doesn’t seem to count here. I think 
human beings and trees are very much alike. I am always 
seeing the resemblance—in size. The older and bigger a 
tree grows the handsomer we consider it; if that were only 
true about people what a comfortable, fat, middle-age 
life we could lead. But no, fat is uncouth, and the reason 
why our vanity doesn’t rouse us women to do the deadly 
dozen each, day is because we do not look to ourselves as 
bad as we look to others. 

I know by my own case. I, in my kind of work, have 
every incentive to want to keep my figure, but each year 
I grow more barrel-shaped, until today I am incased in 
pink silk elastic brassiére which comes well up under my 
armpits, and which clings with a tightness most flattening 
to fat, such as busts in front, and lumps at back, where 
shoulder blades are said to be. Before adjusting this 
brassiére I put on an elastic corset which takes care of my 
abdomen and hips; when I am in position I look like a 
pink silk barrel, with a head and arms sticking out above, 
and with legs below to walk it around on. When I am 
dressed and gowned to meet my world I am—at least I 
think I am—a large but dignified-looking woman, whose 
gown fits easily, showing no underlumps, either sitting or 
standing or walking; there is no rolling motion of the hips; 
I am one size in bust, waist and hip, but I do not call atten- 
tion to any of them. 


The Hardest Thing to Conquer 


A Yess foundation of correct gowning starts with the corset; 
we are constantly correcting wrong lines that the cor- 
set gives, covering them up with good ones in making our 
gowns. Of course this is all wrong; the corset, like the 
staging of the house, must be true, to get the best result in 
a perfect-fitting gown. If you are fat don’t pinch your 
waist in; the result is an overhanging bust and stomach, 
and bulging hips. Your only chance is to treat your figure 
as straight as possible; let out your waistline. I think my 
last measure was forty-one; any woman knows we rarely 
get a smaller measure than thirty with very slight-looking 
figures these days. We are a far more natural figure than 
when I started dressing women thirty years ago and 
boasted of a twenty-two-inch waistline. 

Fat is a part of middle age. It just comes, the same as 
gray hairs. Why don’t you ask ‘‘ Why do women let their 
hair grow gray’? And I’ll answer that, thank goodness, 
dyeing is going out of fashion and gray is being cultivated 
as interesting. 

There are hundreds of beautiful older women growing 
older naturally these days, and what a charming picture 
they make! The color effect of gray hair is very softening 
to the older complexion. You can’t improve on old Na- 
ture very much, and now that the gray haired woman is 
wearing the marvelous shades of reds, blues and orchids, 
the gray hair becomes a positive attraction—an added 
beauty to be very much prized. 

I predict our coming generation of women will not have 
to fight fat. We did not exercise at all to amount to any- 
thing; we did not begin to wear such sensible shoes, stock- 
ings and good sports clothes. In my girlhood there was 
tennis, which we played on a grass court; no golf; we rode, 
yes—but with a long riding skirt. 

The young woman of today looks at us as a horrible ex- 
ample, not to follow; she is a strong-minded young person, 
and does what she decides to do. The lean man who asked 
this question need not fear for the next generation—a de- 
termined war is being waged on fat by young and old. The 
young will win out. 

Fat is the hardest thing to conquer on earth; a long 
credit mark should be given to any woman who reduces 
herself through diet and exercises; the woman who drugs 
to doit isa fool. I have one consolation which I pass on to 
other fat women—I am a great comfort to all large ladies— 
they seek me out to dress. 

““You know so well how to dress yourself, you give me 
courage to try to look better,’ they say, so I get all the 
larger ladies, and I always say to the fitters that it takes 
far greater skill and art to make a large woman look well 
than a slight one; if we succeed, all the greater triumph. 

All the dear ladies think they are exactly my size. I 
smile sweetly, and say I know just how it feels and looks— 
but in my heart I am saying, ‘‘ No, I am not so fat as that.” 
So you see we never know how we look to others. 

We hear so much about the courtesy of the employe to 
the customer. This is my opportunity to voice some obser- 
vations I have made through years of serving the public. 
It seems to me that a large majority of women go about their 
shopping in a most selfish, time-wasting way. Women in 
the shopping field can be divided into three classes—look- 
ers, shoppers and buyers. We get mostly lookers and shop- 
pers all day long, with a few buyers sprinkled in to keep 
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our courage up. Standing in front of one of our wind ow 
I am responsible for the dressing of that window, and 
to see that it looks right—I overheard this remark: “], 
go in and devil the saleswoman for a half hour while we 
waiting for our car.’”’ Another woman said to one 9 
saleswomen, ‘I should like to see all your gowns, 
I’m too tired to buy but not to look.’”’ To the wom 
steps off the elevator at half past five to ten minut 
six—just because she is early for a dinner date and y 
a place to fill in with—we offer a charming free 
which can be seen from most comfortable seats for ti 
strollers—and we always know them. 

The hardest part of our work is this constant i 
our intelligence. Why do women—just to get out 
they had no idea it was so late, that they must b 
Ritz at 1:30, with ““ You have shown me a number of g¢ 
that just suit me, but I have no time to put them 
will surely be back right after lunch.’’ When the e 
closes we say, ““Oh! That luncheon excuse.’’ 
think we ever expect to see her back? Or the wom 
has just fifteen minutes to buy an evening gown? 
that woman is the curse of this age! We race to pleas 

Clothes are a serious business, and should be give 
amount of time in their choice. Don’t come to buy th 
fifteen minutes; don’t come at the last hour of the d 
when models are permitted to go home. You want to 
the gowns on, your saleswoman is tired and full of w 
entering her sales which must get in by six o’cloe 
unfair from any point of view. We do the best we ez 
you at that hour, but why not come at a reasonab 
ping hour? Then you have the right to command oure 
attention, and we mean always to give it. I feel that; 
under certain circumstances should women shop the | 
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given them. Unless the customer is a business or : 
sional woman there is no excuse but selfishness for ¢ 
in between five and six o’clock. 

Saleswomen, as a rule, are most conscientious in tl 
work. A well-equipped shop has every kind of per 
trained to give efficient service in your behalf; give 
a chance, and any customer at all in earnest will usu; 
see the kind of frock or coat she is looking for. It isy 
you to come with some definite idea of your n 
can satisfy that. It is discouraging to hear ‘‘I don’ 
what I want; show me everything.” 

She does not say that she is out for education ort 
she is just looking. Of course we know she is, a nat 
after she has worked us—she can’t try on he and 
surely remember to come back. 


Perennial Nuisances 


HERE are women high in our social circles | 
known in all our best shops, they are so heartless of sa 
women’s time, so utterly indifferent as to the ti 
take or the trouble they put the saleswomen to th 
are shunned by all saleswomen. Someone has to wa 
them, but no enthusiasm can be put into the servi 
you know as surely as the season opens with the fal) 
spring models that a woman will appear, use us and \ W 
out. In my opinion such wasters of hard-worked sai 
women’s time should be required to buy at least one} 
a year. How I wish it were possible for the head of the’ 
partment to say to these customers, who, we will say, h’ 
used us spring and fall for a period of five years, whic 
conservative, “‘ We regret to disappoint you, but we 
show you our costumes without your buying. Weha 
a record of your visits to this department, and find 
over five years you have come, spring and fall, ta 
time of our saleswomen to show you our costumes, 
to go out without purchasing. We will be glad t 
you, but in return we expect you to purchase one 
These customers come to us dressed, so someone 
clever enough to sell to them; we always wonder 
It would be interesting to work out this possible plan 
all high-class establishments or shops of equal s 
should compile a list of names of these women who 
them—year in and year out—and compare lists. I we 
many of the same names would appear on each list. 
When the big department stores banded together 
put a stop to. goods being sent on approval, limit 
time to three days, I feel sure a great business wro 
rectified. I do not think women intentionally 
abuse or be unfair in their business dealings; th 
don’t think. We make everything so easy for them 
have not ever had our viewpoint put before them. 
who has his clothes custom made would ever visit a § 
tailoring establishment, spring and fall, for a nu 
years without buying once in a while, and I am q 
tain that the man who takes the time to pay his 

visit means that he has come to place his order. 
very little looking or shopping; they need a hat, co 
or gloves, and they go and buy them. Why do not 
imitate men in this? A proportion of them do, 
mass seem to wait for the special occasion to drive 
purchase; then they tear around at the eleventh hour 
overwork the dressmaker to get it finished, the gown Col 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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to the romet 
from Seattle 


Fk YOU are planning an 

ocean trip, send the infor- 
mation blank below and find 
out about U. S. Government 
“President” ships. They are 
making travel to the Orient 
as popular and as accessible 
as Continental travel. The 
President Grant sails Apr. 8 
President Madison sails Apr. 20 
President McKinley sails May 2 


President Jackson sails May 14 
President Jefferson sails May 26 


They make the fastest time 
between the United States 
and the Orient. Their splen- 
did American accommoda- 
tions and service, their speed 
and safety, insure a satisfying 
experience for the most fas- 
tidious traveler. 


Write for Booklet 


Write now for complete de- 
scriptions of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships operated by 
the Admiral Oriental Line. 
You will receive, as well 
without obligation, valuable 
travel information. Write 
today. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Inf. Office A. 92473 Wash., D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. Ss. . 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. Iam 
considering a trip to the Orient DO) to Europe 0 
to South AmericaQ. I would travel 1st Class 
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Name. 


Address. 


Town 


For reservations address local agents or 


The Admiral Oriental Line 


L. C. Smith Bldg. . Seattle, Wash. 
17 State St. New York City 
653 Market St. . . . San Francisco, Cal. 
112 West Adams St. - « + Chicago, Ill. 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD /' 


Owners of the Vessels 
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' 
Tale OTAMER DAVILD ; 


“T wrote it,’”’ he said. 

Everyone jumped. There was the squeak 
of three swivel chairs, and the astonished 
faces of Mr. Archer Gilman, Mr. Laurence 
Warren and Miss Elinor Lane were turned 
toward David: To David, however, there 
was only Elinor Lane. He saw again, as if 
for the first time, the little gesture with 
which she pushed the hair back from her 
forehead. 

“Well!” she said. ‘Another poet heard 
from! I didn’t know you wrote poetry, 
too, Mr. Emery.” 

“T don’t,’’ said David. ‘“‘ Verses.”’ 

It was the first completely spontaneous 
remark that David had ever made to Elinor 
Lane. He smiled at her, his slow, whimsical 
smile. Elinor Lane smiled back. 

“T like verses,” she said frankly. 
you like verses, Arch?” 

“Uh,” said Mr. Gilman. 

Mr. Warren wriggled. 

“And these are awfully clever too,” 
Elinor Lane continued. ‘“‘Nonsense_epi- 
taphs, you know, like the ones in the Non- 
sense Anthology. Listen to this now: 


“Don’t 


“Our boss was first attacked with a trowel, 
Then strangled with the office towel. 
And naturally we all feel gay 
Because we get clean towels today. 


“Tsn’t that good?” 

“Uh,” said Mr. Gilman again. 

Mr. Warren ruffled up his hair and mur- 
mured something not quite audible about 
everything’s depending on what you 
thought was funny. He added something 
not audible at all about the bludgeon school 
of poetry. 

And then Elinor Lane laughed suddenly, 
and said wouldn’t it be fun to have a com- 
petition and see who could write the best 
one. At the time, David was rather amused 
by it all. Afterwards, however, he thought 
that it was very like the part that he had 
always played in life that he should write 
the funny verses for Elinor Lane to tease 
her suitors with. 

Nevertheless, what Elinor Lane was 
pleased to call his works continued to be a 
kind of bond between them. David used 
to greet her sometimes in the morning with 
the latest comic bulletin from Pat, the ele- 
vator boy, and his sweetheart, Lil, the office 
scrubwoman; or he would hurry back from 
lunch with a parody menu from a boarding 
house that sent Elinor Lane into gales of 
laughter. 

Elinor never failed to be amused. David 
finished the Office Epitaphs; he did a series 
of Insults to Our Boss, in which his Lines 
to a Plummer were far and away the best; 
he did the famous Guess Again Verses. To 
David this was an inexpressibly silly way 
to spend one’s time. And yet he continued 
to do it, because it was the only way in 
which he could see anything at all of Elinor 
Lane. It gave him always a queer, tight, 
uncomfortable, delightful catch in his 
breath whenever she spoke to him, even 
when he knew quite well that she was doing 
it only to annoy still further Mr. Laurence 
Warren and Mr. Archer Gilman. 

One night after closing hours David 
stepped forward diffidently to where Elinor 
Lane sat at her desk clearing away her 
things for the night. They were alone in 
the office. For what seemed a long time 
David stood looking down at her; he loved 
to watch her hands busy among her papers, 
the little graceful movements of her body. 
He loved 

Slowly—very slowly—his hands came up 
from his sides and rested, ever so lightly, 
on Elinor Lane’s straight little shoulders in 
their tailored office blue. There was some- 
thing almost reverent in David’s manner, 
as if he was touching something he had no 
right to touch. 

For an instant Elinor Lane was quiet 
under the pressure of his fingers. Then she 
stirred a little, and the movement drew 
David’s attention to several large sheets 
covered with a series of strange meters in 
Laurence Warren’s unmistakable sprawling 
hand. 

“Do you ever write love poetry?” Elinor 
asked. 

“No,” said David. He took his hands 
away from Elinor Lane’s shoulders and 
turned abruptly toward the door. ‘‘Well— 
good night,” he said. 

“‘Good-by,” said Elinor Lane. 

Somehow after that the old constraint 
came back into his relations with Elinor 
Lane. He did not hurry to the office any 


- its factory door. 


(Continued from Page 25) 


more to tell her his latest jest, did not 
linger after hours on the chance that he 
might see her alone. Sometimes when she 
came in of a morning he was dictating so 
fast into his dictating machine that he did 
not seem to see her. 


wr 


ATTERS were in exactly this state 

when Dinsmore Jones visited the Hol- 
lister Manufacturing Company at the be- 
ginning of the new year. Dinsmore Jones, 
head of the famous chain of Save-a-Penny 
Stores, was reputed to be the keenest busi- 
ness man east of the Mississippi; when, 
therefore, he caused it to be known one 
morning that if things should break about 
as he wanted them to he might consider 
stocking the Hollister Never-Slip gentle- 
men’s accessories in place of the old Hang- 
Tights that were beginning to go a little 
stale on the market, the Hollister Manu- 
facturing Company knew that the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime had come knocking at 
It was not merely that 
Dinsmore Jones’ own orders would be 
enormous, but if Dinsmore Jones stocked 
Never-Slips it would mean that every store 
that was a store from Maine to California 
would stock them too. The preparations 
for his coming were enormous. 

It was no fault of James Gordon Hollis- 
ter, president of the company, that he 
should have the one attack of acute indi- 
gestion in a healthy lifetime on the day of 
Dinsmore Jones’ arrival. It was not Mr. 
Porter Plummer’s fault, either, but he, 
too, had to suffer for it. Dinsmore Jones 


was not the sort of man whom you asked to. 


drop in again next week when you found it 
more convenient to entertain him. When 
his train pulled into the station you met 
him on the platform, and from then on you 
did your best. 

On Mr. Porter Plummer, by virtue of his 
sales-managership and the illness of Mr. 
Hollister, devolved the honor of being the 
one to stand on the platform when Dins- 
more Jones’ train came in. 

That night they dined together at the 
Universal. Dinsmore Jones was a little 
spidery man with a red nose and reddish 
eyebrows, who bewildered the more pon- 


derous Mr. Plummer by the very sprightli- . 


ness of his movements. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Plummer did his best. He laughed up- 
roariously at Dinsmore Jones’ jokes, all of 
which he thought rather disgusting; he ate 
largely of the mushrooms, though he was 
secretly convinced that they were toad- 
stools. He tried to suggest delicately by 
the quantity that he consumed the corre- 
sponding degree of strain that a Hollister 
Never-Slip Belt Buckle could withstand. 

Toward the end of the meal Dinsmore 
Jones produced a flask from his hip pocket 
and offered it to Mr. Plummer. Even in 
the days before prohibition Mr. Plummer 
had not been what is known as a drinking 
man, but he was not in a position to refuse. 
He found Dinsmore Jones’ flask, moreover, 
rather pleasant, and before the dinner was 
finished he had made use of it not once but 
several times. 

So far all was well. All might still have 
been well, in spite of certain small irregu- 
larities in Mr. Plummer’s conduct, if on 
leaving the dining room he had not been 
suddenly confronted by two doors leading 
into the hall, each complete in every detail, 
with a twinkling door knob on the left-hand 
side, and a twinkling keyhole with a twin- 
kling key in the lock. Even then, though 
late, the situation might have been saved 
if Mr. Plummer, extending his hand, had 
not laid it firmly upon the only one of the 
two door knobs that was not there; or if the 
head waiter, seeing him, had not been 
amused; or if, being amused, he had not 
openly laughed. 

Dinsmore Jones could not stand for being 
laughed at. He took the next train back to 
New York. 

When Mr. Hollister was able to receive 
his mail, the first piece that fell into his 
hands was’a letter from Dinsmore Jones an- 
nouncing in no uncertain terms that it was 
all off. 

That was on Friday. On Friday night 
the head waiter at the Universal confided 
to his particular friend in the assembling 
room at the Hollister Manufacturing Com- 
pany the tale of that tragic dinner party, 
and by noon on Saturday everybody in the 
factory and offices had either heard the 
story or was just going to. 


On Monday the paper appeared that. 
afterwards to be variously known as { 
outrage and that damned clever skit, | 
paper was first seen in the possessio 
Tom Bolinger, of the sales department; 
one, however, would for a moment } 
suspected Tom Bolinger of being its 
thor, so it was a perfectly safe thi 
him to have. 

There was no doubt that the thing 
was clever. It was headed modesth 
Fragment, and was after the manner : 
musical comedy. Through it, as is the) 
with musical comedies, there ran thes 
blance of a plot, in which a gentleman 
too subtly disguised as Jinsmore Dc 
played the hero, and had his heroie h 
connived at by the guardian of the ne 
slipping heroine, Holly Stir. The cho 
which was a knockout from the beginn 
was composed of barmaids and drun 
sailors, and the piéce de résistance we 
banquet scene in which the hero besoyu 
the guardian in a tenor solo to 


Buckle this drink beneath the belt | 
With the Never-Slip Hollister clasp, 


At the end of the scene the chorus 
appeared, led the bewildered guardian ti 
enormous brass door knob at back st 
center, danced a reel round the hero, ; 
proclaimed to the audience, to the 
the season’s most popular song, 
Up So I Can Kiss You, the exp 
that 


The pickling, stickling, prickling stuff 
(Much better than Porter, much wo 
Plum Duff), 

When buckled beneath that Hollister Belt 
Was a barrel of whisky (at least so it felt 
And that's how it happened! 

(Tra-la! Tra-la!) 
And that’s how it happened! 

(Tra-la! ) 


At the conclusion the piece took, h 
ever, a rather moral turn, and still furt 
confused those who tried to fix rest! 
sibility for its authorship by seeming| 
suggest an origin in the advertising dep 
ment. Four knights, richly capariso 
and armed to the teeth, rode upon the st) 
and jousted with the hero for the posses 
of Holly Stir. The hero, however, wh} 
shield bore the device of a garter raps 
a buckle couchant, and a button argen) 
a field of cuff link gules, stood without s) 
ping in the middle of the stage and fen 
them all off easily. 

Then he held out his arms to the hi 
ine, and they sang their closing num 
together to the tune of Pinch Me or! 
Think I’m Dreaming: 


Oh, many a man may slip dg: grace, 
And many a man may fall; 
And there’s many a slip twirt the cup | 
the lip, 
’Twixt the dining room and the hall. | 
But whatever else may happen 
And whatever may befall, | 
The Hollister button, the Hollister strap, | 
The Hollister garter ‘and cuff link and ‘gl 
Will never 
slip 


ey 


at all! 
Will never slip at all! ‘ 


That, as we have said, was Mon‘ 
morning. The Fragment opened big, 'f 
by Monday night everyone had seen! 
Men meeting in the hall by the bubbler! 
vited each other to button a drink bene! 
their Never-Slip Hollister belts, and ‘| 
trifling error, such as taking the wrong }' 
son’s rubbers or failing to get a shipm! 
out on time, was explained by the in us| 
remark that “That’s how it happer! 
tra-la.”’ >: 

On Tuesday people went about htt 
ming Porter Plummer Drank a Pint) 
Porter, and it was reported that Mr. Phi 
mer would presently offer a reward for § 
author of The Fragment, dead or alive, | 
preferably dead. | 

That night two of the hand presses in § 
printing department were kept surre! 
tiously running until after midnight, ant 
noon on Wednesday free copies 
Fragment could be had for the taking! 
any of the factory exits. No one knew V 
put them there, and long before Mr. Pot: 
Plummer could get himself about to gat 
them up they were gone. | 

By Thursday the sight of a boy sitting! 
the rail round one of the freight cht 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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5-Passenger Sedan $860 F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


The All-Year Car for Every Family 


Chevrolet is leading in the great shift of 
public demand to closed cars because this 
company has the world’s largest facilities 
for manufacturing high-grade closed bodies 
and is therefore able to offer sedans, coupes 
and sedanettes at prices within easy reach 
of the average American family. 


Six large body plants adjoining Chevrolet 
assembly plants enable Chevrolet dealers 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Two Passenger Roadster . - $510 
Five Passenger Touring . . . . 525 
Two Passenger Utility weuhs®, - . 680 
Four Passenger Sedanette . - 850 
Five Passenger Sedan . . . . - 860 
Light Delivery ... 510 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Niche 


to make prompt deliveries of the much 
wanted closed cars. 


As soon as you realize that your transpor- 
tation requirements demand the year 
’round, all weather closed car, see 
Chevrolet first and learn how fully we can 
meet your requirements at the lowest 
cost obtainable in a modern, high-grade 
closed automobile. 


Michigan 


Chevrolet Dealers and service 
stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately covered. 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


They Are Built to Last 


“Our Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Solid Truck Tires have 
gone more than 15,000 miles 
over rough roads, railroad 
tracks, crushed stones and loose 


coal. The tread is wearing 
evenly and the traction is still 
sure.’? — THE ACME COAL 
MINING COMPANY, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Heavy-duty trucks 
equipped with Good- 
year All-Weather 
Tread Solid Tires are 
trucks equipped for 
thousands of miles at 
low tire cost. They 
get powerful traction 
on any road. They 
are cushioned against 
shocks and jolts. 
They haul more and 
they last longer. 


GOOD. YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
outside the factory and whistling Pinch 
Me or I'll Think I’m Dreaming brought 
Mr. Porter Plummer to the verge of apo- 
plexy. 

And on Friday it was unofficially an- 
nounced that Glen Heywood’s All Star 
Minstrels had been newly organized, and 
that they would give performances of The 
Fragment, the season’s most popular musi- 
cal comedy, in the Hollister Recreation 
Rooms every day during the noon hour. 

Through all this excitement the mystery 
of the author of The Fragment remained 
unsolved. Everyone, of course, had made 
a guess, but no one believed the guess made 
by anyone else. In the whole of the Hollis- 
ter Manufacturing Company there were 
only two people who really knew. One of 
these, naturally, was David Emery. The 
other was Elinor Lane. 

Mr. Porter Plummer sent for Elinor on 
Monday. He was sitting at his desk when 
she came, rolling a pencil back and forth 
between his palms, and his fattish, whitish 
face had a rather bloated appearance as if 
he might be going to burst. Elinor Lane, on 
the other hand, looked provokingly cool 
and unconcerned as she closed the door of 
his private office and stepped across to the 
chair beside his desk. There was some- 
thing in the uncompromising crispness of 
her white collar and cuffs that made Mr. 
Porter Plummer roll his pencil faster. 

Mr. Plummer’s reason for sending for 
Elinor Lane had been twofold. In the first 
place he believed that she thought more 
highly of him than she did, and in the 
second place he believed quite wrongly that 
you can get anything out of a girl. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

Miss Lane sat. She raised to Mr. Porter 
Plummer two utterly frank brown eyes and 
an essentially saucy chin. 

I suppose,’”’ said Mr. Plummer with a 
show of all the dignity left him by his late 
misfortunes, “that you have seen that out- 
rage that is going round the offices.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Elinor. 

“T have reason to suppose,’ Mr. Plum- 
mer continued, ‘“‘that it originated in the 
sales department.” 

Elinor Lane was silent. Mr. Porter 
Plummer had expected her either to affirm 
or to deny; he had expected that she would 
at least ask what made him think so. Her 
silence almost unmanned him. But after a 
moment he went on. 

“Tt may have occurred to you,” he said, 
“that my objection to this—outrage—is— 
ah—personal.’ 

““Yes,’”’ said Elinor Lane. 

Mr. Porter Plummer turned from whit- 
ish to pink, and from pink to red, and 
from red to purple. 

“Tt isn’t!’’ he shouted at her. ‘‘I tell you 
it isn’t! It’s a lie. That—that outrage 
involves a customer of the firm. It’s—it’s 
an insult to him!” 

“Yes,” said Elinor Lane. 

Perhaps nothing that she could have 
said would have so enraged Mr. Porter 
Plummer. He whirled the pencil back and 
forth between his palms so fast that it 
slipped away from him and rolled under the 
desk. Mr. Plummer snatched up the pen 
from the rack before him and whirled that 
in its place, so that a little drop of ink flew 
off the point and settled on his sleek trou- 
sers. He struggled for self-control. 

‘‘T suppose,” he said, ‘‘you know who 
did it.” 

“Yes,” said Elinor Lane. 

“‘Of course,’’ he added quickly, 
don’t have to tell me, but —— 

Elinor Lane lifted her chin the barest 
fees of an inch. 

” she said evenly, “‘I don’t.” 

inte ‘the purple of Mr. Porter Plummer’s 
face there came a strange mottled appear- 
ance. He looked more than ever as if he 
might be going to burst. Then he shouted 
at her. 

‘‘Warren did it!’’ he shouted. ‘‘He’s al- 
ways scribbling verses and you’re always 
reading them.”’ 

The faintest suggestion of a smile curled 
Elinor Lane’s lips. 

‘“Mr. Warren,”’ she said, ‘‘couldn’t have 
written it if he had tried.” 

“Then you wrote it!’’ Mr. Plummer 
shouted at her louder than ever. ‘‘I tell 
you you wrote it. Get out of here—you’re 
fired!” 

Elinor Lane came out of Mr. Porter 
Plummer’s private office with two crimson 
spots flaming in her cheeks. Within half 
an hour it was known all through the sales 
department, and in certain neighboring 
departments as well, that Mr. Plummer had 


“vou 
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fired Miss Lane because he thought that 
she had written The Fragment. The de- 
gree of publicity connected with the affair 
was chiefly due to the rather remarkable 
carrying qualities of Mr. Porter Plummer’s 
voice, partly to the characteristic frankness 
with which Elinor Lane spoke of her dis- 
charge. It was no comfort to Mr. Porter 
Plummer to hear shouts of laughter from 
his department, and, on peering out through 
the glass front of his private office, to see 
Elinor Lane rolling a pencil back and forth 
between her palms. But in spite of her 
apparent high spirits and the glee with 
which she confided to everyone that Mr. 
Plummer had thought Laurence Warren 
did it, the bright spots still blazed in Elinor 
Lane’s cheeks, and the hand with which she 
held the dictating machine receiver trem- 
bled ever so slightly. 

Even before most of the department had 
finished hearing the details, however, David 
Emery was on his way upstairs to what was 
known as the main office, where Mr. James 
Gordon Hollister, president of the Hollis- 
ter Manufacturing Company, was guarded 
from the world by a row of secretaries and 
reception clerks. It was almost closing 
time, and David hurried for fear he would 
be too late to catch Mr. Hollister before he 
started home. As a general thing employes 
were not admitted directly to Mr. Hollis- 
ter’s presence, but there was that in the 
tones of David Emery that made his secre- 
tary say that she would see if he was busy; 
and presently David found himself stand- 
ing in the middle of a very large soft rug 
in front of a vast mahogany desk. Behind 
the desk sat Mr. Hollister. He was a large 
man, very smooth and pink all over, with 
hard bright eyes and a tight mouth as if 
it had been drawn up with a puckering 
string. 

At any other time he would have made 
David feel small and shrinking and anolo- 
getic, but on this occasion he was conscious 
of no feeling except the feeling that he had 
come. A strange recklessness had taken 
possession of him. 

“Well,” he said, 
itis 

Mr. Hollister paid no attention to David’s 
confession of sin. He made a little pile of 
papers on the desk before him and turned 
them over for a moment as if he was con- 
sulting them. Then he spoke. 

“Mr. Emery, I believe,” he said. 

“Yes,”’ said David. 

‘“‘T was just going to send for you.” 

Mr. Hollister laid on top of the pile what 
was obviously a copy of The Fragment. 
At the sight of it words broke suddenly 
from David. 


“here I am. I wrote 


‘Well,’ he said recklessly, ‘I got ahead 
of you. I’m here. I should have come 
before. But first I want to speak about 


Miss Lane. Mr. Plummer just discharged 
es for being mixed up in this. She wasn’t. 

e ee eet 

Mr. Hollister made a note on the pad at 
his elbow. 

‘“Allright,’’ he said. ‘“‘I’ll see about that 
tomorrow. Mr. Plummer isn’t sales man- 
ager now.” 

In his eagerness to speak further of 
Elinor Lane, David passed over this piece 
of information as of no account. 

“She ” he began again. 

But Mr. Hollister cut him short with a 
movement of his large pink hand. 

“‘She’s all right,” he said. “I don’t 
want her fired. But you’re the one I want 
to talk about.’”’ Then he laid a forefinger on 
The Fragment before him. ‘‘So you wrote 
this,’”’ he said. 

““Yes,’’ David confessed all over again. 

“Jones said you did,’’ Mr. Hollister 
remarked surprisingly. Then he added, 
““Young man, you’ve done a great thing for 
this company.” 

David had always heard that Mr. Hollis- 
ter was enormously sarcastic. He believed 
it now. He cleared his throat a little and 
tried to speak, but Mr. Hollister again 
silenced him by a gesture. It was 
some time before David really under- 


stood what Mr. Hollister was saying. e 


_ brief, a damned taking fellow. 


Mr. Hollister spoke with great f 
He said that Dinsmore Toa 
prospective customer, and that |, 
had lost him cold, and it wasn’t 
time, either; not by a dana 
said that he, Hollister, had seen "; 
ment and thought it was a d 
skit, and he had sent it down 
Jones, because things being 
it couldn’t do any harm anyws 


with it that he had promised 
Hollister Never-Slips in the sp; 
had also said that he would bet g; 
that the same man wrote that. 
out their form letters, and that it 
October form that had first got | 
ested in Hollisters. Mr. Hollist 
that he wanted David Emery fo 
manager. 

David took one step forward : 
deep-napped rug and bent his | 
attitude of polite attention. 1 
whimsical smile that was so i 
vid’s turned the corners of f hi 

“Mr. Hollister,” said D 4 
mind saying that last part oven 

Mr. Hollister laughed, and ]) 
made something very different ot 
pink face with the tight lips. | 

“Sure!” he said. ‘‘I want yo 
manager. But now, Emery, « 
you got in on any fluke beca 
He tapped The Fragment 
course this is a damned cle 
full of ideas, and we want id 
in the advertising departmen 
may be able to work up a can 
on that last scene of yours. 
my eye on you for some time 
kind I want to represent us. 
I guess you call it. I suppose } 
that jyou ’re a damned taking } as 


ery 

aA then Mr. Hollister stooc 
shook hands with David Emery 
vast mahogany desk. 

Some time later David found 
outside the presidential door ar} 
way downstairs. The five-o’cloc} 
had blown while he had been insid| 
footsteps echoed strangely thri 
empty building. But David did ni 
he was repeating foolishly to hin 
he had personality, and that M 


he began to run. He dashed «j 
rest of the stairs and through t] 
corridor to the sales department) 
Lane was still at her desk. He } 
stood beside her and smiled dowrt 
David’s smile. 
“Well, Elinor,’ he said, 
fired after all. I’m the sales r 
Elinor caught her breath. __ 
‘“‘Oh—David!” she said quickly‘ 
I’m so glad! I—I always knew) 
something wonderful!”’ 7 
Then she lifted the saucy little: 
laughed up at him gayly. | 
“‘T suppose, though,”’ she said, | 
sales manager there won’t be iy 
plaints, so I’ll be out of a job anya 
“M-m,” said David thoughtful) 
you'll be having a job somewher«|i 
He stepped suddenly closer 
Lane and leaned toward her ap 
corner of her desk. 
“Elinor,” he said, ‘‘tell me. | 
going to marry Laurence Warren 
The bright spots of the after 
ened in Elinor’s cheeks. 
“Of course I’m not!”’ she sa 
was. Why, Laurence doesn’t w: 
me. He wants to read poetry 
“Then it is Archer Gilman,’ 
“Of course it isn’t!’ said 
There was a strange little edge 
like the edge of anger. ‘Arch 
in love with a girl in New Ha 
he only comes to see me becaus 
talk about her.” 
For a long moment the ol 
David who was a failure 2 
personable David who was a 
ing fellow struggled togethe 
tery, and the new David sp 
“Blinor,” he said softly, “do? 
pose—sometime—you’d care abo’ 
little bit?” 
Elinor’s head drooped. Th 
it proudly, and her brown st 
eyes looked into David’s with 


[ 


; 


ness. 
“T don’t think,” she said, ‘thi 
ever love you a bit more th 
For an instant the old 
know what had happened. 
new David understood. 


late, the customer dashes into it, 
oes with that uncomfortable feeling 
being perfectly at home in her new 
Our gowns are combined these days 
many different fabrics that there is 
s opportunity for something to go 
with the first wearing. It is wise 
3 to try out a costume first, in your 
ome; and wiser still, to have a really 
id fitting before the costume is sent 
We always insist on this finished 
for our own protection, as well as 
tisfaction of the customer, but rarely 
' It seems to be growing harder and 
+ to get our customers willing to give 
‘o be fitted. We race the clock to sell 
and are lucky if we get our fitting. 
en we accomplish a perfect-fitting 
in measures, with no fittings, then 
considered clever; and we do do just 
nore and more. Should we? I won- 
‘Is this spoiling our customers? Or 
‘more efficient? The answer is: If 
n’t our rival firm will! And ladies 
uy in the establishment where they 
ot the result with the least effort on 
yart. 
ustomers realized that each day our 
are listed and on the result of them 
laries are based; if we do not show by 
sales the per cent expected we are 
1 to, and in time, if we continue not to 
good, our services are discontinued. 
ustomer who complains of lack of in- 
on the part of the saleswoman should 
mself in her shoes for one day, and 
ealize the strain to make every hour 
If the customer did this I think it 
be an excellent lesson in under- 
ng of both sides. The buyer has as 
to do with being well served as the 
oman. 
men have developed into a race of 
ers. Except in the height of the sea- 
2 do not sell one woman in ten. Now 
the greatest test of salesmanship— 
let, by indifference, the nine failures 
when the next customer comes off the 
or. Remember, she has the right to 
; our greatest interest in her need; 
# there to take as perfect care of her 
8 in us to give. Patience surely is a 
overstrained in shops. It is natural 
ald defend the saleswoman against 
difference we are so often accused of. 
/ is made by customers of lack of in- 
'from saleswomen unless they are 
y gowned or introduced. 
ive made it a great study to wipe out 
yrong. We are overeager, and fail 
pften from that cause. It is our policy 
at all equally well, whatever our first 
ssion of the customer is. I consider 
more sinned against than sinning, if 
3k me. The saleswoman who sells a 
justomer is given a long credit mark. 
ve times easier to sell one who knows 
nd has faith in your merchandise; 


; 
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2rg was the capital of that newly con- 
11 province. Beyond was a man who 
/ War was a general commanding a 
ire division. Farther along sat an 
it marshal of the nobility in a neigh- 
{ province to ours, Prince ——, rich 
owerful in old days. I stopped to ask 
this family. He had ona worn frock 
4 a frayed shirt, his beard was long, 
d grown very old looking, was bald 
ooping, and he coughed. He kissed 
ind, expressed pleasure at my appear- 
and then he answered my questions. 
nia died of tuberculosis—fatigue, 
y, exposure really. The eight chil- 
re in Russia still. I got separated 
them. During the struggle the Bol- 
; army got in between our white 
and Kieff, where the children were. 
k from what I learned my eldest girl 
uried to Moscow as a hostage. The 
, When I last had news, were hoping 
ape with my old mother-in-law. My 
4s in Petrograd still, and mother 


Te was agony in the man’s expression 
talked, but he made no complaint in 
| Ipassed on. Another man whom 
recognized as a well-known figure in 
/YS, Came in with a young chap. Clean 
ace, the young fellow was dressed in 
2reoat with the collar turned up and 
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your sale is half made to start with. But 
that customer was a new one once, and the 
firm gives praise to the saleswoman who 
opened her account. The saleswoman who 
makes the largest number of new cus- 
tomers in a season gets a bonus, so you see 
how eagerly we welcome the stranger in 
our midst. 

And now about people of wealth—do 
they spend money freely? Yes, they do, 
but not wildly extravagantly. In my thirty 
years’ experience I have planned and exe- 
cuted costumes for thousands of our best 
families from all parts of the United States. 
I have had the thrilling experience of selling 
fifteen to twenty gowns to one customer at 
one sitting but twice in all that time. We 
often make for a customer that number, 
and many more, during the season, but the 
average selling to a customer at one time 
would be from two to five—rarely more. 
Our customers come to get suitably frocked, 
but they certainly do not plunge in. The 
most extravagant buyer uses careful 
thought to plan her costumes to fit her 
every social need—no reckless overbuying, 
no being carried away because it’s so 
charming; if the need does not present 
itself the customer is not tempted. 

There never was a relation so delicate, so 
easily disturbed, so quickly misunderstood, 
as the relation of saleswoman to customer. 
The saleswoman must never get personal; 
let the customer be so, but we must not 
return her friendly advance—we are sure 
to regret it—it is not business. I am speak- 
ing of the first meeting. If we win the 
customer and endear her to us by our 
skilled care of her clothes, a most delightful 
friendly relation often results; all depends 
on that fatal first impression. We must 
give, and give, and give; our interest must 
never abate; we must be full of sugges- 
tions to suit their needs; we must anticipate 
their wants, know them even before they 
do; but we must never be familiar, never 
show how we feel inside. No customer at 
first is in the least interested in our per- 
sonal affairs—or anything to do with us 
as individuals. They want the smartest 
clothes our establishment can turn out, so 
it’s up to us to produce the goods with the 
fewest words, the quietest manner. 

Is dressmaking a man’s or a woman’s 
work? I should say, decidedly, it is a 
woman’s work! Our greatest designers in 
Paris are women. During my thirty years’ 
experience, more and more, men have gone 
into the costuming of women. When I 
began, it was the exception; now almost 
every establishment of any size has one or 
more men designers. If a man takes up 
dressmaking or millinery for his life work 
he is usually a great success from the 
artistic side, but he rarely combines a good 
business head with his other talent. He 
can turn out marvelous designs, but the 
cost he does not recall. That is not his 
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his trousers were frayed. Holes in the 
shoes showed bare toes. The older man 
came to speak to a woman at my table. 

“Countess, I have a young relative with 
me; he has just come in from Constan- 
tinople—a forced evacuation is on there 
now. This boy is healthy, can soon get a 
job. I will have him in my attic till he does. 
He can sleep on the floor easily; it doesn’t 
matter when one is young and husky. He 
is educated, speaking several tongues. He 
hasn’t had a square meal for months; I 
have promised him one each day here. 
Look at his delight over the soup! What I 
want to beg is some underclothing for 
him—a shirt, a pair of socks and some 
drawers, so he ean go out and ask for work. 
Now he can’t take off that overcoat. Have 
you, upstairs, any donated cast-off clothing 
or any of those wonderful underclothes of 
material given by the American Red Cross? 
Ah, princess, your Americans are a wonder- 
working people. All over the East where I 
was we called the American Red Cross 
workers the White Angels, simply. No one 
confused them with other organizations 
when we used that name.” 

There are a number of other excellent 
charities of various types: Workshops, 
schools, a hospital, besides many admirable 
and highly successful noncharitable busi- 
ness ventures. 


VSIDE THE DRESSMAKING LINES 


make-up. It takes a well-equipped and 
rounded-out organization, one big enough 
to supply enough other practical brains to 
afford the luxury of men designers. They 
have the spark of great talent many times, 
stronger than women, and give prestige to 
establishments. 

Men in the dressmaking business are 
always talked about, and by women; 
many women prefer men to design and 
make their clothes; there is still a novelty 
in it, something a bit exceptional about it 
that attracts. No novelty in a woman 
making you a smart frock, even if the 


smart frock is as good as the man’s design. | 


To sum it up—a man in this field of work | 


is a genius or he isn’t in it, and he is al- 


ways surrounded by women who develop | 


and make practical his ideas. 
hand, a woman designer is everything in 


herself, and a practical business woman to | 


boot. 

I suppose you think I am prejudiced. 
I am; give me women to work with every 
time in a retail dressmaking business. I 
know nothing of wholesale designing. I 
have been put under great strain year in 
and out, for years, to meet the require- 
ments of customers whose needs usually 
must be met on record time. Our women 
designers and fitters, our women cutters, 


our women drapers and sewers, will meet | 


almost unheard-of demands if the order 
is taken with the understanding by them 
that it must be met. They do not fail; 
they will work, if necessary, through their 
lunch hour, they will take the work home, 
they will come an hour earlier in the morn- 
ing; they have given their promise, and 
their word is their bond. 

On the other hand, a man will promise, 
and quite calmly disappoint; he never 
would cut his lunch; he is sure to have 
a holiday or two just when you need him 
most. 

Women you can count on, plan with 
them, and rest in the fact that the work 
will be done on schedule time; you can 
dismiss the matter, and go to other work. 
With a man you have to watch hourly to 
see if he is carrying out his part. I am no 
man hater; I am for men, first, last and 
always—except in the dressmaking busi- 
ness. I find them—shall I say, trials? I 
suppose we need them, but I have grave 
doubts on the subject, and I know and 
work with some of the very best ones, the 
very best ever. 

As a last shot, it’s the women behind 
them who ever get the work anywhere on 
time. Time is a hard taskmaster; in our 
work we race the clock; women work witha 
nervous force. You can race them, and 
they win. Men do beautiful work, but you 
can’t force them; they must have time, 
and do it in their own way. Give me a 
woman every time, if you want anything 
done in a rush—and rushing is our daily life. 


THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST 


It struck me that few nations could show 
the qualities these men and women of 
Russia were giving proof of, and I was keen 
to learn more. I found on investigation 
that a certain percentage of the refugees 
have died or are dying; they are the old or 
the children or some men and women who, 
arrived in Paris after too great a strain had 
been put on their health, have fallen vic- 
tims of tuberculosis in one form or another. 
There are pathetic war cripples, unable to 
take care of themselves. The majority, 
however, of the refugees give one a definite 
impression of useful activity, strength of 
character and rare nobility of spirit. 

A lot of old friends were sitting about in 
a little apartment which two sisters and a 
woman friend of theirs managed to keep 
going by their united efforts. All who were 
there that evening had been very elegant 
in old St. Petersburg society. The same 
group had gathered about that same host- 
ess’ fire in the early days of the duma, in 
1906 and 1907, to talk of the liberals’ tri- 
umphs and the measures the newborn par- 
liament was to vote. It was strange to see 


them so far from the great palace on the } 


Sergniewskaia. But we talked in the same 
note as in those days; one of hope. 

The hostess is greatly aged, is a pale, 
broken, gray-haired woman who makes her 
living now knitting sweaters on a machine. 


On the other | 


The Sunday Shave 


Have you ever noticed how much 
easier it is to shave on Sunday? The 
blade which tugged and skidded on 
Saturday seems to have acquired a new 


ambition. Its keen edge slips along 
your jaw bone like a just-sharpened 
lawn mower cutting the first Spring 
crop of grass. Your beard has lost all 
of its mid-week meanness. And your 
skin feels great, even though you shaved 
closer than usual. 

The secret of the Sunday shave is that 
it isn’t hurried. Unconsciously, you 
devote an extra minute to working up 
the lather. And the funny part of it is 
that the whole operation takes less time 
than usual—because your beard comes 
off so easily and comfortably. 

Now I have always known that 
Mennen Shaving Cream softens a beard 
with amazing speed but I haven’t said 
much about it because I didn’t want to 
encourage men to hurrying the lathering 
process. I wanted them to enjoy the 
luxury of a Sunday shave seven days in 
the week. Furthermore, a few extra 
seconds of lathering gives your skin the 
full benefit of wonderful Boro-glycerine, 
a soothing emollient in Mennen’s which 
softens and relaxes the tissues and pro- 
vides a mildly antiseptic protection. 


Mennen’s is really a two-purpose 
Shaving Cream. It gives great shaves 
and also keeps the skin in a condition 
of glowing, radiant health. The Cream 
is so pure that it cannot irritate the 
dryest, thinnest or most sensitive skin. 
There is no smart or itching afterwards. 


I wish you would try this experiment. 
Use a little less Cream than usual and a 
lot more water. You'll actually get a 
firmer, creamier lather which will not 
dry and which will soften the beard per- 
fectly without rubbing in with fingers. 
Water is inexpensive. You can get 
from 200 to 300 shaves from a tube if 
you don’t waste the Cream. 


Use cold or hard water if you like— 
Mennen’s works perfectly with any kind 
of water. 

Here’s a proposition. Buy a tube. 
Try a few shaves. If they aren’t the 
finest you ever had, send tube to me 
and I will refund purchase price. 


° 
bene 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, AJ. U.S.A. 
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Of the two other hostesses, one goes out as 
a trained nurse and the other is saleswoman 
in a Rue de la Paix shop, where once she 
was a much-run-after client. I asked this 
group how it could be that they had all 
kept this mentality so typical of society in 
Russia. How it was that they weren’t all 
insane. I should have been so, long since, 
if I had had their troubles, I added 
Countess B, one of the finest of my old 
friends and one who has a clever tongue, 
spoke up before the others: ‘We ought to 
be just that, insane, of course. We ought 
to have lain down and died; but I think 
we didn’t do any of those things because 
we felt someone had to vindicate Russia’s 
honor, show outsiders what our nation 
really stood for. Bolshevism wasn’t a 
Russian development; it had been grafted 
on us and then called Russian by our 
enemy. We stood for the Allies, fought and 
bled for their cause, yet when we came to 
them as exiles they feared and suspected 
us. We couldn’t prove anything by talking, 
so we had to win our way by acting well. 
We rose therefore above our troubles. 
Unconsciously, maybe, we felt we must live 
better than any ordinary people. Just as 
the French aristocrat had known better 
than others how to die and had shown 
pride on the steps of the guillotine, we 
must know better how to live. Don’t you 
see that with our fortunes and positions 
gone, we had to prove more than ever that 
our morale, our mentality and our man- 
ners remained to us? We claim to be as 
good in our present surroundings as we 
were before. We stand for law and order 
and other right things. I believe we are 
unconscious of arguing these points, but 
I’ve watched our compatriots carefully, 
and on the whole their behavior seems to 
justify my theory. Of course a certain 
percentage has misbehaved. Some of the 
profiteers have made a disagreeable noise 
in well-known restaurants, a few among the 
younger members of the colony have got 
into trouble. Some have gone to the wall 
from ill health or discouragement. These 
make a negligible percentage though, and 
I think you will find the French are no 
longer sorry to have us among them.”’ 


French Attitude Toward Russia 


One day I asked about the political par- 
ties among the Russian exiles, and I found 
the broad-minded and strongest at the 
colony in Paris let politics alone. There 
were some little groups of monarchists who 
talked rather loud at times, and made an 
effort at rallying others around one or 
another candidate for the throne; but as 
there was no throne, perforce when these 
fires had flared a moment they died down 
again. There are also a few followers who 
surround Kerensky; they are Social Revo- 
lutionaries. Then there are Cadets and 
other similar party names used occasionally, 
but there is no territory on which to estab- 
lish these groups’ various pretensions, and 
no money to spread their theories, so 
the attention of all denominations soon 
narrows down to practical matters, chief 
of which is making enough money to keep 
body and soul together under actual con- 
ditions. 

The French have never recognized the 
Bolshevik government. Therefore their 
government logically continued to have re- 
lations with the anti-Bolshevist represen- 
tatives of the Russian nation. The ancient 
embassy has remained the symbol of this. 
France’s stand was somewhat complicated 
by the fact that a new ambassador ap- 
pointed by the provisional government 
back in 1917 had arrived in Paris just be- 
fore that government’s fall, and had not 
yet delivered his credentials when the 
Bolshevik rule was established. The am- 
bassador without a government, Makla- 
koff, and the Quai d’Orsay came to the 
conclusion that the former should defer 
assuming his functions officially till a later 
date, but that the embassy should con- 
tinue to figure on Paris’ diplomatic list. All 
duties connected with Russian interests 
were left in Maklakoff’s hands, and he has 
had the full and friendly coéperation of the 
Foreign Ministry of France. This unusual 
arrangement was established after some 
correspondence. It has worked excellently. 
The Russian ambassador has shown both 
tact and dignity, and he evidently holds 
the esteem of the Quai d’Orsay. The Rus- 
sian consulates in France remain unchanged 
in their powers and functions also, save in 
one respect: A Franco-Russian Conven- 
tion of 1874 established that French prop- 
erty inherited by Russian subjects should 
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be governed by Russian laws and adminis- 
tered by Russia’s consuls. Luckily an ar- 
ticle in this convention gave the French 
Government a right to denounce or amend 
it, and the French decided to use their right 
in order to change the functioning of in- 
heritance administration and bring these 
matters under the jurisdiction of the 
French courts in the interest of possible 
Russian heirs whose home courts had be- 
come useless under the Reds. 

Always France has aided the refugees 
from Bolshevik Russia in many ways, and 
has been categorical in her condemnation 
of red terrorism or economic destruction. 
She has been logical in backing the anti- 
Bolshevik real Russian cause. Through the 
poverty, turmoil and strain of the past five 
years such statements and such action com- 
mand admiration and respect for France. 


Germany on the Fence 


I found the situation in Berlin with refer- 
ence to the Russian question exceptionally 
interesting. It is the nearest point to Rus- 
sia for observation, and the current from 
the East and the current of Western poli- 
tics meet there. Having used Bolshevism 
as one of their destructive weapons of war, 
having been the first Westerners to make a 
treaty with the Bolsheviki, having at all 
times backed them and shown a willingness 
to enter into trade relations, it is curious 
to note the present attitude of the German 
Government toward their neighbors. Bol- 
shevist representatives are received both 
officially and unofficially, yet their propa- 
ganda is apparently dreaded by the Ger- 
man authorities. Lenine’s men are in- 
stalled in the old Russian Embassy as the 
accepted representatives of modern Mos- 
cow, yet Mr. Bodkin, representative of the 
anti-Bolshevik groups, is also received at 
the Foreign Office, is allowed to issue pass- 
ports to his refugee compatriots, and is 
given the opportunity unofficially to dis- 
cuss any problems connected with the ex- 
iles. Refugees from Bolshevik terrorism, 
although at first they were unwelcome in 
Berlin, are now fairly well treated by the 
Germans. In a number of cases they have 
found employment and they are generally 
making good. Russian refugee students 


. have been admitted to various universities. 


Sometimes they are even offered tuition 
free of charge. For several seasons past, 
resourceless refugees were established in 
camps and rationed by the German Goy- 
ernment, but recently the rationing has 
been stopped, and the poor creatures have 
become dependent on accidental charity. 
A considerable amount of aid has gone to 
them from warm-hearted Americans. 
There are three hundred thousand Rus- 
sian refugees in Germany, and how most of 
them live seems a mystery. Some get em- 
ployment among the Germans—in shops, 
restaurants, and so on. Some are in one or 
another of the refugee workshops managed 
by those of the Russians who had sufficient 
means and prestige to organize such asso- 
ciations or the special talents needed to 
handle crowds with resourcefulness in in- 
venting occupations. A certain number of 
people, mainly among the nobles, had some 
funds left in London, Paris or Berlin banks 
dating from their prewar trips abroad. This 
money became now their only resource, 
and was useful especially when they could 
arrange to keep their deposits in sterling or 
franes, yet live on German currency. The 
exchange is an advantage not to be dis- 
dained. All the refugees, even the most 
sober-minded, were gambling on the mark 
to a considerable extent when I visited 
Berlin. The winners thus increased the 
small sums they earned or received from 
abroad. They all appeared strained, and 
sensational rumors were floated constantly 
as to what was happening in Russia or what 
Germany mightdonext. Anxietymade exist- 
ence still more difficult for these poor souls. 
I talked with a German whom I had 
known quite well for years, and who was a 
so-called expert on the Russian question. 
He was perfectly cynical in his theories, but 
gave me considerable information as to the 
Teuton’s attitude. It was very curious and 
interesting. First, he told me Count Rant- 
zau had just been named Ambassador to 
Moscow; then he added, “Rantzau is a 
friend of mine and I was surprised he ac- 
cepted the appointment. It is such a diffi- 
cult mission; and I admit, I think we had 
better cultivate the refugees rather than 
the Bolsheviki. Otherwise, when the pres- 
ent group falls, whoever follows them in 
power will remember our association with 
the Reds and will not allow us to become 
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the allies of any reconstructionist’s 
ment. We should be the friends of 
order and the leaders of tomorrow 
own advantage.” 

I inferred from this that he reali 
Russian refugees were not bein 
treated; so I attempted to make some 
ther investigations: perforce superfici: 


plain, but those i saw in Berlin 
look well-cared-for or seem at all 
They were working at any job th 
their way; translating, painting, 
embroidering, dishwashing or an 
kind of work was acceptable and dr 
them warm expressions of gratitude. 
two had invented some occupati 
paid for their coal and bread. 

The political groupings of the Rus 
in Germany are rather curious. The 
the official representatives of the 
viki’s criminal gang, who are now 
session of the old Russian Embassy 
them figure a number of their he 
who are generally agents of th 
mans. Most of the Bolsheviki h 
names—a German one and a Russia 
and so Finkelstein-Litvinioff, Zino 
Apfelbaum, Radek-Sobelsohn and Trot 
Bronstein head a list that reminded 1 y 
a delightful story in an old book mul 
in my youth. 

Having captured the villain of the 
the hero discovers the former had 
eral false names. ‘“‘Sure, isn’t that p 
of his evil doings? Isn’t one name eno 
to keep any decent man _ busy, f 
after the honor of it, without taki 
more?” remarked the hero to the judg 
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Political Groups ; | 
There are in Germany a few ultray 
autocratic men from the old Russian ¢ 
or of bureaucratic circles who, with 
adventurers, are working our "exiles m 
for their own personal prominence. Hay 
tried to gather a following among the F 
sian refugees scattered over Europe, tl 
succeed occasionally in causing a rippl 
excitement. They gather a meeting | 
attract the attention of press report 
hard up for a sensational press tale. T 
talk very loud, and say what the wi 
should do to help them drive the Bolshe 
out of Russia and put themselves in poy 
They don’t convince anyone really, a 
didn’t discover that they carried far 
the majority. of refugees, who ~ | 
more are giving up political plana 
leaving such activities to the future, 
attending to the main business of keey 
alive. Besides the above there is a 
socialist or entirely socialist group 
agandists, who also talk, whenev 
can get a hall or a reporter's ea 
impression was, however, that all tl 
various speechmakers make about equi 
noisy efforts with about equally ineffec! 
results. They seem at close range to amo 
to little or nothing, since there is neil 
money for organizing nor territory 
which to try out their schemes. The 
majority of the refugees seemed to mé 
range themselves between these two 
tremes, and to be sensible in their attitt 
which is that they, the real Russians, 
the Bolsheviki must fall, and when 
shall have occurred and Russia shall b | 
to her own people, it will be time eno’ 
to see to the form of governmen 
which they all must live. i 
Meanwhile, they begin to say ae 
present a united front of ant Baa 
Nationals— Russians, pure and simpl 
foreign inspection?’’ Each Western Ei 
pean country draws to itself, of i 


those among the Russian exiles wh 
sympathize with the form of gov 
that country has. Thus in Ger 
the two currents clearly marked, 
sponding to the Junkers of the German 
treme right and the radicals of the Gen 
extreme left. In Czecho-Slovakia, Masa 
and his colleagues have naturally attrac 
Kerensky and Breschkowskaia and tl 
admirers, with a shading towards the Ca 
parliamentary followers of the Miliu 
type. Hungary is showing sympath 
the refugees, and there the Russians 
of opinion that a constitutional 
chistie form of government one fo 
Bolshevist terror and tyranny. 

A lot of refugees are pouring in 
country I visited, and it is the sa ) 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavi C 
stantinople and its environs send d 
crowds, who have lived in misery, 1 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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It is perfectly natural for all of us to seek 
the possession of things which are known to 
be superlatively good. 


American women are keenly appreciative 
of the physical and mental comfort which 
attach to Packard ownership. 


Rightly, they demand the mechanical supert 
ority, distinctive beauty and enduring depend- 


ability which are inherent in the SingleSix. 


But they have, also, a sort of sixth sense, which 
tells them that the Packard is the one car they 
should prefer, because of the social distinction 
and high position conceded to it everywhere. 


You may safely trust your own instinctive 


recognition of Packard’s known goodness 
and leadership in selecting your car. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, #2485 


at Detroit 
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HATCH WAY 


Here’s Comfort 
for You—Men 


Comfort in semi-soft collars, 
comfort in soft felt hats, com- 
fortinsoft-collaredshirts! Right 
straight through you’ve been 
demanding style with comfort 
until your friends, the manufac- 
turers, gave it to you. And now 
you can get this same new kind 
of comfort in underwear—in the 


HATCHWAY 
IMOEIM OD ETROV: 
UNION SUIT 


It’s a union suit without a single 
button, front or back. So per- 
fectly fashioned 1s this unique gar- 
ment, that it fits the lines of your 
body more perfectly than any 
underwear you’ve ever known. 


See these garments at your favorite dealer’s to- 
day. He can get them for you. It has been a big 
job to keep dealers stocked up this Spring, but 
if you have any difficulty in getting just what 
you want, we shall be glad to see that you are 
supplied, delivery free anywhere in the United 
States. In ordering, please state size, and en- 
close remittance to our mill at Albany. Send for 
free catalog illustrating complete line of 
Hatchway No-Button Union Suits and Hatch 


One Butt Union Suits phot hed live | .- : 
Seis ted ag ai ph od ohne ate ET ete slat eg put a good many un- 


models. 


Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5. (The | 


$5 garment is all silk.) 
Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 
Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 
Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1.25. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway No-Button Union 


Suits, or ask to have our representative call. In 
certain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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and physical, for four years; they are 
often wounded, often ill, too young 
sometimes, or too old for hard physical 
labor, even were such to be found. Some- 
times the overpopulated half-starved coun- 
tries don’t want them; sometimes they do 
pity them and take them in. Always there 
are individuals or groups who try to ex- 
ploit or persecute them. 


Without underscoring the tragedy fur- 


ther, let me quote one of my American 
friends who volunteered to help the Rus- 
sians in Bulgaria, and who in a recent note 
draws aside a corner of the curtain of lies 
hung between the real facts and the Amer- 
ican public. ; 

The writer is a practical New Eng- 
land man, not given to romancing, who has 
driven many a good bargain in negotiations 
and is blessed with a keen sense of humor as 
well. I have known him twenty years or 
so without ever catching him in an exaggera- 


tion. Also he is not nervous, and he is 
neither ill nor underfed. I can vouch for 
his reliability. r 


My correspondent says: 

‘Another thousand dollars has come in 
for work out here among the Russian 
refugees. The money is most welcome, I 
assure you, for conditions grow worse 
constantly; and relief funds have almost 
ceased. This winter is the coldest for years, 
adding to the sufferings. 

“Mr. —— and I discussed the situation, 
and work will be continued on the general 
lines laid down last year. Bourgas and 
Sofia continue to be the worst places. I 
don’t know how long the relief in its present 
form can go on. Doctor Nansen secured the 
recognition of the Russian Bolshevik Red 
Cross by the International Red Cross at 
Geneva, and the Bolshevik Red Cross is 
replacing in Bulgaria the old Russian Red 
Cross, of which Mr. Feldman is the head. 
The latter therefore can now only work 
unofficially; and the Soviet-Bolshevik or- 
ganization is trying to get hold of all funds 
and secure the expulsion of Feldman from 
Bulgaria. Two days ago, armed men en- 
tered the Feldman house and carried off 
some of his property, even some Russian 
typewriters. The Union of Russian Zemst- 
vos is also threatened by this Bolshevik 
Red Cross organization. The Bolshevik 
Red Cross is merely a disguise for a military 
organization to secure recruits for the Bol- 
shevik army from among the Russian 
refugees. It is having some success, and 
has sent several thousand men to Odessa— 
men of military age from among Wrangel’s 
ex-soldiers. The Bolshevik Red Cross has 
great influence with the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment, and is now persuading the govern- 
ment to put an end to the mission of Mr. 
Petriaseff, who as a representative of non- 
Bolshevik Russia spoke for the unhappy 
refugees. 

“The Bolshevik Red Cross is also trying to 
get hold of the Russian Legation building 
and all moneys. I am sorry to be leaving 
here. I wish a strong fight could be made 
to protect the refugees and their interests 
from such ghastly treatment.” 


A Talk With Doctor Nansen 


By way of proving that the statements 
and prophecies of this letter are correct, I 
may add that Petriaseff’s mission has been 
ended by the official action of the Bulgarian 
Government and that I sat in the assembly 
of the League of Nations last September 
and heard Doctor Nansen speak in favor 


| of using certain funds, then in his keeping, 


for the “forwarding of Russian refugees 
from Bulgaria back to Russia.’”’ This idea 
was opposed by President Ador— president 
of the International Red Cross—in a speech 


comfortable questions. 


I personally then had a conversation — 
| with Doctor Nansen in the corridor of the 


assembly. He had stated that Hoover and 
the American Red Cross thought it an 
excellent idea to repatriate the refugees. 
President Ador was able to prove that this 
was incorrect. I contended merely that 
the funds of which he spoke as being in his 
possession had been contributed in large 
part from sources in the United States, 
and that I had exact knowledge of the 
appeals which had been made to get this 
money. Also the fact that this fund was 
donated for relief of the Russian refugees in 
Constantinople and their evacuation from 
there was well known to me. Therefore, 
putting aside all other aspects of the prob- 
lem, I insisted it would be question- 
able whether anyone had a right to change 
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the disposal of such money without the 
American contributors being consulted. 
Incidentally I stated that as I happened to 
be greatly interested in the refugees’ situa- 
tion, I would take up this matter, by cable 
if necessary, with several Americans. 

Doctor Nansen was considerably sur- 
prised to find me sointerested. He assured 
me the American Relief Administration 
originally proposed his plan, and that the 
American Red Cross was not opposed to it. 
I replied I had never asked the question, as 
it had not occurred to me, but that I had 
had considerable association with both 
organizations, and had recently heard no 
one connected with either suggest such a 
scheme. I added I was willing to wire both 

"Mr. Hoover and Judge Payne to ask their 
official opinions. I gathered that Doctor 
Nansen thought this quite unnecessary, so 
I went on. 

“Tf you remember, Doctor Nansen, the 
French tried repatriation as an experiment 
about two years ago, sending in some ref- 
ugees, who consented to go back to Russia. 
I believe they were taken by a French ship 
to Odessa, and if my memory does not play 
me tricks a full half were immediately killed 
by the Bolsheviki; whether shot or butch- 
ered, I don’t recall.”’ 

“Can one believe such things? The 
French lied about it!’”’ Doctor Nansen al- 
most shouted. 


Mr. Hoover’s Popularity 


“Hardly that, I imagine. It would have 
been to French interest to have lied in the 
other direction, as their government was 
then rationing the groups of refugees from 
which this repatriated lot was drawn. You 
will admit that if they and every one of the 
Allies could have proved repatriation was 
not followed by wholesale massacre, it 
would have been a delightfully simple solu- 
tion of the problem of ridding Constanti- 
nople of the congestion the Russians 
caused.”’ 

“That is the way you Russian refugees 
always talk. You do not like me, and you 
alllove Hoover !’’ Doctor Nansen exclaimed. 

“Why do you think that is, supposing it 
to be a fact?”’ 

“Because Hoover has money and I have 
none,” 4nswered Doctor Nansen. 

I ventured to disagree again, and replied: 
“To tell you the truth I don’t think I ever 
heard comparison made. The Russians do 
admire Hoover’s work, as they are grateful 
for the relief it has brought; and also for 
the wonderful help the American Red Cross 
has given them. But they are very elo- 
quent about several quite small organiza- 
tions, too,, which dispose of only modest 
funds. I can’t, therefore, guess the reason 
for your suffering at their hands, as you 
say you do, unless there is some misunder- 
standing. Couldn’t you give me your ver- 
sion of the work you have done for our 
refugees? I will gladly give it equal promi- 
nence with any other material I gather for 
my articles, and I shall be glad to contradict 
any wrong impression that has gone out.” 

Doctor Nansen answered he must be off, 
as he was leaving for Bulgaria and Con- 
stantinople the next day; but he promised 
to send me his chief aide, Mr. de Watteville, 
to tell me all about the effort they were 
making with the League of Nations’ charity 
funds, and how they were aiding the Rus- 
sians. Then we said good-by. 

I carefully made a memorandum of this 
talk afterwards and I was prepared to ques- 
tion De Watteville with interest when he 
appeared for luncheon on the following 
day. I had invited him with two or three 
other people, who were almost as keen as I 
was on the subject of refugees from Russia. 


Modified Proposals 


The following morning, before his de- 
parture, Doctor Nansen made a final speech 
in the assembly meeting, closing the discus- 
sion with President Ador, and saying that 
he had not meant repatriation of all refu- 
gees, but only of a few small groups which 
were made up of soldiers and Cossacks from 
certain tribes who were in Bulgaria and 
who wanted to return to their homes; that 
he did not mean to use the funds he now 
had in hand for this purpose, but wished to 
appeal for other funds; and finally that 
there was no definite plan prepared as to 
the repatriation of these refugees, so he 
merely had meant to say that he thought 
refugees who wanted to go home should be 
allowed todoso. He receded point by point 
from the position ‘he had taken on the 
previous day. 


As this statement was entirely re, 
able, no one opposed it and Doctor N: 
departed for the Balkans in peace, 

De Watteville is pleasant and en; 
self-controlled, also a good conversa 
alist. He declared himself delighted to 
been asked to lunch and pleased to ay 
any questions. 

I told him I was in Geneva to write 
articles for THE SATURDAY EVENING ] 
and I repeated the main points in my 
versation of the previous day with Na 
his chief. Then my other guests 
Englishman, a Swiss and a Russian— 
in, and we continued the conversation 
our luncheon. 


was that Nansen thought himself uny 
lar among the refugees, and I added 
when he was named to head the ; 
groups his appointment had pleased 
people in question immensely. De W 
ville replied that Nansen was unpopuk 
several reasons; firstly, he did not co 
so much money as did Hoover, and t 
fore could not be so generous; second] 
was criticized because he thought the 
way to do was to treat the Bolshevik 
gentlemen, and consequently he had gi 
excellently with them. I inquired hc 
all this Nansen had aided or been y 
to the refugees, and De Watteyille re 
that it was rather complicated to exy 
but that in several countries where 
government had a treaty with the Bo 
viki, Nansen’s influence with the latte 
been used to persuade them not to driy 
Russian refugees away from that parti 
country. I asked what countries these) 
and De Watteville replied: “Well, 
many among others.”’ Then he went: 
say that Nansen had had great su 
working at relief in Russia, and that 
another reason why the refugees ou 
didn’t like him. 

I stopped him to say this seemed sti 
to me, as Hoover’s pepularity with 
refugees had not been impaired by his: 
mous relief within the Russian fron 
As lunch progressed De Watteville se 
to become less and less logical and cle 
his statements as to why Nansen wa; 
popular with the Russian refugees; a 
he and Nansen both had asserted with 
energy. So I finally made him a fair pi 
sition at the end of our meal. 


Struggling Refugees 


Isaid: ‘“‘ Monsieur de Watteville, Di 
Nansen yesterday and you today 
stated that he is unpopular among 
Russians in exile, and for unjust reaso! 
am not versed in the matter, but if tl 
so the situation should be cleared up; 
Doctor Nansen and his aides, you ar 
them, should be given the full praise 
gratitude you deserve. 

“‘T presume from Doctor Nansen’sser 
you here today he wants the tangle stra 
ened out, so I venture to ask you to giv 
any reports or accounts or data whicl 
have of your work, in Russia and out, 
ing what you have done among our reft 
to aid them. I will gladly introduce 
own presentation of the subject intc 
article.” 

De Watteville thought a minute. 
difficult to give you any such exac 
scriptive accounts, as so much of D 
Nansen’s work has been negative; 
will make you a skeleton memorandum 
send it to you before your departut! 
Saturday, princess.” 

The memorandum never came— 
made a few inquiries about this char’? 
effort headed by Doctor Nansen. 0! 
the Swiss in the permanent orgamlz 
of the League told me he thought Na} 
was a man anxious to do what coul! 
done to relieve distress anywhere, but! 
very practical, and easily taken in by’ 
ple who presented some rose-colo 
Also he was apt to be exploited by hil 
visers or by others. 

I can’t see why in their desperate P) 
the refugees don’t go mad. Everyw 
they are struggling—to earn an hones! 
ing, to educate their young, to save = 
aged and their war cripples. Thes¢! 
their only aims in exile. Strong must § 
morality and faith be to carry * 
through the troubles that fate and! 
world have strewn upon their roads. / 
and there a group is disappearing, 
out from hunger, disease and cold, or ¢ 
to ruin from sheer despair. In the § 
centers of dissipation sometimes a mé@ 
woman or some youngsters disgrace | 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Touring - - - $1045 
Cabriolet- - - 1145 
Coach- - - - 1145 


30,000 Miles of 
Sfactory Service” 


ing the three years that 
€ been an Essex owner, 
2driven it close to 50,000 
' with very little ex- 
>» lam now considering 
sex Coach, and all I ask 
te same satisfactory 
se. 


E. C. LOCKE, 
2014 E. Orleans St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight and Tax Extra 
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Know Its Hidden Values 


Time and hard service show the real 
difference in the way cars are built. In 
Essex, attention is not given merely to 
exterior “‘selling points.” It goes par- 
ticularly into parts you never examine. 


Finest bearings are used throughout, 
where commonly only “bushings”’ are 
used. The frame, for weight carried, 
is sturdier than that of any other car, 
except one. Devices to provide for 
longer wear, or to take up wear at small 
expense are Essex advantages shared 
only by a few of the costliest cars. Many 


are exclusive to Essex. 


These are some of the reasons Essex 
cars remain smooth, economical and 
Especially do such features 
appear to advantage in old Essex cars. 


quiet. 


Essex retains its economy of fuel and 
Repair needs are infrequent. It 
stayselastic, flexible and youngin action. 


oul. 


Thousands have driven their Essex cars 
above 50,000 miles. The actual main- 


tenance cost has been but a few dollars. 


They still have expectancy of good 
service ahead. 
Without these hidden values, such 


results would not be possible. 


Touring = 
Cabriolet 
Coach - - - 


Canadian Prices 


f. o. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, sales 
and excise taxes paid 
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“4 Years Old— 
No New Parts”’ 


‘‘My Essex has been driven 
56,000 miles in 4 years travel- 
ing southern states. No part 
has ever been replaced—not 
even connecting rods, main 
bearings, pistons or piston 
rings. This car has given 
wonderful service 
kinds of roads.”’ 


A. M. HINEKLEY 
108 Anthony St. 
Mobile, Ala. 


over all 


Freight and Tax Extra 


SSEX Coach 41145 
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If you wait until your motor bear- 
ings wear out or burn out, the 
chances are you will know nothing 
of the trouble until hung up on the 
road with a “dead” engine. Many 
a big repair bill might have been 
avoided if the owner had exercised 
ordinary care in keeping the bear- 
ings properly adjusted. 


Ask Your Repairman 


att 


- o f Se ‘) 


He will tell you that your bearings 
should be gone over at least once 
a year to take up the wear before 
it develops to the point of danger. 
He will explain to you how a nec- 
essary piece of metal called a 


“Laminated Shim” pee/s off in 
paper-thin layers, enabling him to 
close up the bearings with 
thousandth-of-an-inch accuracy. 


Send for Booklet 


If you are really interested in keeping 
your car always in proper shape, send 
Jor this little bcoklet. It contains some 
mighty interesting and valuable infor- 
mationon bearings and their adjustment. 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 


Detroit: Dime Bank Building 
St, Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 


| attractive. 


| Grand Duchess 
| whom I had not seen for five years; and 
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cause. In three million exiles there are 
bound to be some black sheep, and the 
few hundred who have shown themselves 
unworthy are a very small percentage of this 
throng of tragic martyrs. There are on the 


| other hand many shining examples of the 


Russian people’s lofty qualities to be found; 
and no single one is more impressive than 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, who was the 
hero of his land through all the years of war 
and tumult and the commander of the Rus- 
sian armies during the early months of the 
Great War. He is still a figure of whom all 
refugees speak with deep devotion; yet he 
lives in complete seclusion and on the nar- 
rowest means, in a tiny villa on the Cape 
d’Antibes, near Cannes. I was told the 
grand duke and the grand duchess received 
no one at all; that it was useless to knock 
at the closed gate of their modest home; 
yet I was tempted to try my fate, tempted 
at least to show that the love Cantacuzéne 
and I had for them had in no way grown 
cold. 

From Geneva I wired to the faithful ex- 
master of their court, who had gone with 
them into retirement. I merely said: “If 
Their Imperial Highnesses can receive me 
I will go to Cannes on Sunday next.” 

Within a few hours I had received an 
answer: ‘‘Will be delighted to see you. 


| Come at four o’clock Sunday.” 


I traveled to Cannes, and those out- 
of-season days of golden light and riotous 
blue coloring were Nature’s recompense for 
the long uncomfortable night trip. I made 
no change of dress, knowing well the sim- 
plicity of the frame and of the life these 
two great souls had settled to. I had heard 
of their escape into the poverty of exile; 
of the grand duchess’ selling her perfect 
pearls, and of the aid they gave to many 
pensioners and relatives. The little colony 
at Antibes consists of one house where live 
the Grand Duke Nicholas, his wife, their 
doctor and the old master of ceremonies, 
now manager of the entire group. In a 
smaller villa the grand duke’s brother and 
the latter’s wife live with their two children, 


| while the aged Queen of Montenegro, 
s | mother of both grand duchesses, has a very 


tiny house near by; and each of these three 
little hearths is served by one or two old 
domestics, who would not be turned away. 

Motoring from Cannes I had to ask my 
way, but once I reached Antibes everyone 
knew the grand duke. There were other 
grand dukes spoken of by name all up and 
down the Riviera; but this one was called 


| just the grand duke, I found, and everyone 


smiled and said, “Oh, yes, we know; he 


| often walks about; that way, madame, to 


the grand duke’s villa.” 
It wasn’t much of a house when I reached 
it, and I couldn’t but be interested to see 


| how the really great lived in their poverty. 


I felt no disillusion. The gate was opened 
by a smiling person, whom I recognized as 
he did me. In old days he was one of sev- 


} eral hundred retainers in an enormous pal- 
| ace; 


now he was alone, but his welcome 
was quite as friendly and dignified. Appar- 


| ently I reminded him of those times when 
| life was good. 


“How are you?”’ 

“Thank God, well, Your Highness; and 
Your Highness and the prince?” 

And I also said, ‘‘ Well, thank God.”’ 


Old Friends in Adversity 


I passed on my way up the neat road and 
remembered the grand duchess’ love of 
gardening and all housekeeping cares. Those 
tastes now make even this shabby home 
The building is square, plain 
and not large; but it has a few acres of 
garden, one fair-sized room and a perfectly 
magnificent view of sky and sea and sunset, 
one that made me catch my breath with 
the thrill of its blue and mauve beauty. 
The furniture was shabby; but there were 
two tables with some photographs upon 
them, and three comfortable armchairs, 
well placed for quiet talk. The old master 
of ceremonies met me at the door. Evi- 
dently there was only one manservant and 
he was closing the gate, but my hand was 
kissed and my coat removed with the grace 
of old régime chivalry and the kind inquir- 
ies as to the health of my husband and my- 
self were affectionately repeated. The 
door of the living room was opened and I 
passed in. 

The master of ceremonies closed it be- 
hind me, and I found myself facing the 
Anastasia-Nicolaievna, 


such years! All she had lived through had 
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told on her, certainly. Her black hair was 
turned gray, and her figure was much thin- 
ner than of old, but her eyes had kept their 
Oriental splendor, and just now they were 
brimming with tears. 

“Madame, how good of you to let me 
come!’’ and I moved forward to kiss her 
hand. 

She put her arms around me, and holding 
me close she kissed me on both cheeks. “It 
is nice to see you, dear Princess Julia, and 
you are thoughtful to have come here to 
us,” she said. I was going to cry, but the 
grand duchess said softly as the door again 
clicked: ‘‘There is the grand duke”’; and 
I faced hurriedly about to meet His Im- 
perial Highness. 

He hadn’t changed a bit, save that his 
curly thick hair was turned dead white, 
and that his wrinkles here and there were 
somewhat deepened. He was erect and 
utterly magnificent looking, and the shabby 
gray civilian suit he wore didn’t matter in 
the least. Supple, slim and graceful as be- 
fore, in all his rapid movements; and with 
eyes as clear and deep and keen, he still 
seemed to have the faculty of reading what 
is in one’s mind, I still should be afraid to 
have him about if my conscience wasn’t 
fairly clear. I was touched by his expression 
of pleasure, his words of welcome and ap- 
preciation. 

“Come, let us sit down and talk a lot,” 
he said. 

He settled me in one of the big chairs 
while the grand duchess took the place op- 
posite. The grand duke dropped into his 
own, crossed his legs and lighted a cigarette. 
Then we chatted for more than two hours 
without stopping; the grand duchess nod- 
ding and joining in frequently. After a 
little some tea, already poured into three 
cups, was brought in on a tray by my old 
friend of the gate, who evidently was but- 
ler as well as gatekeeper; and with the tea 
there was bread and some preserves or jam. 


Dignity in Exile 


“You must taste that; it is homemade 
and will please you. My maid and I made 
it ourselves,’’ said the grand duchess. 

The jam, like the neat road, proved her 
fine housewifely tastes; and the grand duke 
praised them and spoke gently of their 
quiet life. 

“We do most things ourselves,”’ he said. 

And the grand duchess added: ‘The 
grand duke works too. He raises chickens 
and is making a real success of it. You re- 
member how much he always enjoyed our 
poultry yards at home.” 

I recalled his many prizes taken at poul- 
try shows, and that we had once offered him 
some American turkeys as a gift. 

They asked the news of my family, and 
the history of each member in turn was 
told. Then they gave me theirs; and they 
asked about my trip and what my impres- 
sions of Europe had been, after five years 
away. We went on to the refugees’ relief 
and my scribbling. I found that in their 
retreat the old chief and his wife spent 
most of their free time studying the press 
of several different lands; and that they 
were excellently informed as to various 
currents of opinion and the struggles of the 
world outside. His judgments were definite 
and clear, as simple as they used to be in 
olden days, based on a common sense that 
kept its perfect poise in adversity and 
chaos. No sentimental fog as to what was 
right or wrong, but always deep devotion 
and loyalty, with a gentle softness, when he 
spoke of the Russian people and their 
agony of martyrdom. ‘One can’t under- 
stand that all this should be possible in our 

aya 

He had seen much of the suffering, the 
heroism and the generous sacrifices among 
the refugees. He spoke of his own seclusion, 
and said: “If I saw people I should imme- 


diately be suspected of wanting to play a | 


réle, and I have no desire to do that, no 
love for politics or intrigue. But I have 
watched the world’s doings in these last 
years with care; and I know, princess, 
what a great and wonderful nation you 
have across the sea. I admire and love the 
Americans for what they have done during 
these years; for fighting in the good cause 
and aiding all the unhappy peoples and for 
refusing to recognize the Bolsheviks’ das- 
tardly government. The Americans are 
standing for law and order as against tyr- 
anny and destruction. I wish I could tell 
them how well I think of them.” 

“They think as well of you, sir,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘and if you will allow me to do so, I 
will repeat to at least the portion of our 


public who read my articles wha 
said.” 
The grand duke gave me this 
and we chatted on. I told him 
Marshal Joffre last year, who had » 
with pleasure his prewar visit to } 
and who had spoken of Russia 
grand duke with enthusiasm and era 
Someone in my presence had comp i 
Joffre on his victory of the Marne, a 
marshal had replied: “I would ney 
won it had it not been for the Russ 
vasion of East Prussia at the pgye 
cal moment, and the devotion of the 
duke and his armies of Russians,” 
The grand duke was moved at th; 
said it was a generous speech of J 
that the marshal was a fine man and; 
whom he had always felt to be very 
Then he continued: “That wasa wo) 
dash into Prussia, but our people w 
are a wonderful people; and they 
more Bolsheviki than I am. The 
been frightfully cheated and are 
martyred now. America has thor 
understood the Russians and has 
them; and this means the foundati) 
friendship that will last through { 
hope. I want to see our two nation) 
together, for in many of their fines 
they are alike.” | 
I asked the grand duke whether 
there was no doubt of the massacre || 
majesties, and he said he had not }; 
the Far East and had no special qu 
tions for judging, but that he felt n 
others did—there could be little ort 
of the terrible tale being false. 7 
continued: ‘‘ Yet, there has been 
careful or official investigation, an} 
that is held and a report published y; 
absolutely announce whether the w) 
sovereigns really died or not.” 
As the sun was dipping, I madear} 
go; and my kind hosts protested. | 
“Are you busy, that you must ]\ 
the grand duchess asked; and I ar 
no, that I had come from Geneva to) 
to see them. 
“Then stay on for a while; wea 
to see you and to talk,” the old chi 
I sat on, while the shadows leng: 
and we talked of old days and of the 
It was good to find their spirits so un) 
and their faith so unimpaired; and 
wondering what changes fate mi 
weave into the lives of this grand di} 
his companion on life’s road. I as 
photographs of them, pleading the 
all those that we had had. The chi 
in person to fetch me one of himself 
the grand duchess owned, but said; 
willing to let me have. She had non 
own, however. At last I took my li 
had so enjoyed the visit that I said ¢ 
very reluctantly. The old chief be 
kissed my hand. 


A Fine Example 


“Thank you for coming, and fo 
you have done to help your adopte 
patriots. Thank your own people be 
there and here for their wonder-) 
charity and sympathy,” he said. “ 
revoir. Come to us again!” 

Theirs were voices and words of 
fection, and as they had remained bo’ 
and simple through all their previou 
and power, so now in poverty the 
the same. It occurred to me as | 
home through the sapphire-colored | 
that possibly, with the exception ol 
of Belgium, who made a good pair 
this magnificent old chief of ours s 
his adversity head and shoulders al 
the so-called great of Europe. One 
of his had struck me: ‘I do nothi 
see no one concerning politics. It 
time enough for Russians to act 1 
matters when they own their land| 
and are at home. Meantime, the. 
be expected of us is that we condt 
selves with such dignity, quiet a 
cretion that we cause no embarrass! 
inconvenience to those who have 0 
hospitality in our distress!” 

Raising chickens, making jam, as! 
tions, seem sane; shabby clothes an’ 
suffering have neither dimmed the 
nor the power of such souls; and P 
disappointments, sorrows and hum 
have served only as steps up W 
people climb to higher spher 
ample to his compatriots wh 
them follow and all of them ad 
the commanding figure of their 
the grand duke. Now as in 
is the Russian Eagle, symbol 6 
their nation could produce. 
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PIERCE 


A very trim and smart model is fhis latest Pierce-Arrow 
Four-Passenger Touring Car—with a look of fleetness like 
a bird just on fhe point of taking wing. Especially strong 
is its appeal to fhe man or fhe woman who delights in 
controlling fhe power of an engine so perfect in its action 


as fhe Dual-Valve Six. 


Passengers, too, find much to win approval. Center arm 
rests, for example, convert each seat into two individual, 
easy chairs, beautifully upholstered in dull black, hand- 
buffed leafher and deeply cushioned. 


The gracefully arched top is of fhe clear-vision type. No 
bows obstruct fhe vision. Too, it has fhe insulating air 
chamber for which you are thankful on hot summer days. 


Throughout fhe car you will find fhat thoughtfulness for 
fhe comfort and convenience of driver and passenger alike 
fhat is so definitely a part of Pierce-Arrow practice. 


This and ofher late creations in Pierce-Arrow open cars 
are now being exhibited by Pierce-Arrow dealers. It is 
always a pleasure to arrange for a visit of inspection and 
a demonstration. Only your request is needed. 


Open Cars $5250 + Closed Cars $7000 


At Bufilalo— War tax additional. Prices in Canada upon application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 
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Watch This 


Column 


London’s 


“The Abysmal Brute” 
NIVERSAL has produced 


in picture form Jack Lon- 
don’s sensational novel “The 
Abysmal Brute,’ which created 
such a thrill when it was first 
published. The picture, in my 
estimation, with REGINALD 
DENNY in the title role, will 


pass as one of the year’s best. 


REGINALD DENNY in 
“THE ABYSMAL BRUTE” 


I wish you would make it a point 
to see ““The Abysmal Brute,” then 
write me a personal letter and tell 
me what you think of the way 
UNIVERSAL has handled it— 
how the acting, groupings, settings 
and photography impress you. 
am trying to please you all and 
that’s why I ask for comment and 
opinion. hal 


Associated with REGINALD 
DENNY are Mabel Julienne Scott, 
Hayden Stevenson and Buddie 
Messinger, who played the mis- 
chievous kid in ““The Flirt.’ Hobart 
Henley, who made the last named 
picture and “The Flame of Life,” 
also directed ““The Abysmal Brute.” 
* * * 
We are preparing many pictures at 
UNIVERSAL to entertain, amuse 
and thrill you and it will pay you, 
I think, to keep an eye open for 
UNIVERSAL offerings, and men- 
tion forthcoming pictures to the 
manager of your favorite theatre. 
Remember—that you can’t see all 
that is good in pictures unless you 


see UNIVERSALS. 
Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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A pin-connected bowstring truss is as 
much of a bridge with a gap in its lower 
chord as a dinner is a square meal without 
anything to eat. 

Conway reached for the coal-oil lantern 
hanging against the center pole of the tent. 

“Let’s look around and size up our 
grief,” he said quietly. ‘‘That bar is there 
or it isn’t there. If it isn’t there somebody 
eased it over the bank into the deep drink 
against the bluff.” 

‘Bridge metal hasn’t any airplane blood 
in it,” Spike Westlaw interposed. ‘If 
7-L isn’t there, it’s a cinch it didn’t fly 
away.” 

In the night the trio detoured long 
enough to accumulate a third lantern and 
then up the ladder against the sheer face of 
the south abutment and over the swinging 
planks of the runway they trotted to con- 
firm Mule Shannon’s bad news. 

In the storage yard, piled on skids in reg- 
ular order, waiting for the moment when 
they might be incorporated into the fabric 
of the bridge, rested the steel members of 
the growing structure. In a space apart 
from the more bulky compression members, 
packed solidly on a level bed of timber 
skids, were the chord bars from which 
7-L was missing. 

It was the work of a moment to check 
the material. Conway completed his per- 
sonal inventory and straightened up. He 
drew a deep breath and looked toward 
Westlaw. 

“‘She’s gone, Spike,’’ he said. 

“‘She’s been kidnaped is what you mean. 
That hick surveyor is working heavy for 
your village blacksmith. I’m all for rop- 
ing him with a handline and dropping 
him over the bluff after 7-L.”’ In the lan- 
tern light he stooped down and inspected 
a curling sliver of graphite paint on the 
end of one of the skids. “‘This might 
happen any place. Come on over to the 
edge of the bluff and I’ll show you some- 
thing I found that’s got a human crook be- 
hind it.” 

He led the way to a point on the rocky 
cliff from where, seventy feet below them, 
they saw the shadowed surface of the eddy- 
ing pool, wide and deep, into which the di- 
minished flow of Rock River rippled from 
its upstream source. 

Westlaw stooped down on the weathered 
rock at the extreme edge of the rocky cliff. 

““Graphite paint gets scraped off by tim- 
ber skids all right, but what the hell busi- 
ness has it got over here?” 

With a yellow lead pencil he pointed at 
two or three broken patches of black paint 
which might have been scraped from a slid- 
ing bar of metal. Conway, on hands and 
knees, looked closely at the evidence before 
him, and then, satisfied, he got to his feet. 

“Something went over the bank, that’s 
a cinch,” he affirmed. “It’s a million to 
one that 7-L is down there at the bottom 
of that eddy.”” After a moment’s silence 
he turned to Mule Shannon. “I know 
what you’re thinking, Mule,’”’ he said, 
‘““but it wouldn’t do any good. We’ve got 
trouble enough without being caught with 
enemy scalps. The first thing to do is to 
play an ace, if we can find one in the deck. 
Seven-L is in the deep drink and it don’t 
look like a grappling job to me.” 

“Tt’s no grappling job. In that pile of 
drift you couldn’t find 7-L with a diver’s 
gran’dad,”’ the foreman returned. ‘“‘The 
only way I know we can swing the span is 
to get another chord bar or hold her with 
cable.” 

“No eable,’’ Westlaw objected. ‘In the 
first place it’s risky, and in the second place 
it wouldn’t work, because your lower chord 
is packed too tight. In the third place, 
short of bribery, you’d never get an accept- 
ance. Cap called the turn a minute ago 
when he spoke about playing an ace.””’ He 
turned to Conway. ‘“‘See if I’m right. 
Long-distance telephone to the Universal 
people at San Francisco for a standard eye- 
bar, inch and a half by eight, bored for 
six-inch pins on twenty-foot centers. Cost 
you heavy to bring it up here with one of 
those San Francisco flyers, but if you don’t 
get it sudden—delays and penalties. Roll 
your own!” 

“You're right forty ways.’”’ Conway’s 
decision followed quickly upon the recital 
of Westlaw’s plan. ‘‘Get down there and 
begin jangling the telephone. See if you 
ean get Joe Dillon at his residence in San 
Francisco. As long as he’s president of the 
Universal Shipyard and a friend of mine 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


he may as well be used. I’ll be with you in 
fifteen minutes.” 

While Westlaw and Mule Shannon 
returned to headquarters tent, Conway 
walked a hundred yards in the opposite 
direction until, in the deep shadows of the 
woods at the north end of the bridge, he 
came upon a little cabin wherein, with half 
a dozen basket-weaving members of his 
family, lived the ancient Indian guardian 
of the local section of Rock River. In the 
open space before the doorway Conway 
kicked a half dozen yelping dogs out of his 
way and then to the tumult about him 
he added his own voice. 

“Ho, Slow Wolf! 
Bridge man talk you!” 

A ragged canvas curtain hanging across 
the open door of the cabin was pulled aside 
and into the yellow lantern light old Slow 
Wolf thrust his head. His eyes blinked 
with each word of his reply to Conway’s 
summons. 

“What you want?” 

“You come outside. I makum talk you. 
Tomorrow I tell bridge cook give you three 
pounds sugar, two pounds coffee.”’ 

The ancient denizen of the hill country 
came out and stood facing whatever inqui- 
sition might await him. Coffee and sugar 
ae not everyday incidents with old Slow 
Wolf. 

In the Indian’s hand was the staff of a 
salmon spear, and the steel spearhead, 
sharpened and polished, gleamed in the 
lantern light. Conway got all the picture 
in a glance, and then, “‘I boss bridge,’’ he 
said. ‘You know me, Slow Wolf. Long 
time bridge iron lay on river bank. By and 
by makum bridge. Need every piece iron. 
Tonight my chief man tell me one iron piece 
gone. Heavy piece. Three spears long. 
No fly like bird. Some man throw him into 
big eddy. No swim like fish. Sink. Now 
maybe spoil bridge. What you know?” 

Slow Wolf shifted his salmon spear to his 
left hand to afford himself leeway for what- 
ever impromptu gestures might be neces- 
sary to his oration. 

“Long time old Injun live here. High 
water, low water. No man steal. This 
night I go down see how much water in 
river. I see lazy young man, no work for 
you, all time stand still where you work. 
He take iron bar, all same gun. Lift big 
piece iron for bridge little bit. Lift little 
bit more. Lift again little bit more. Ten 
minutes lift iron over high rock. Iron fall 
in river. Sound like big fish jump. Lazy 
young man go away.” 

To himself Conway interpreted Slow 
Wolf’s story, confirming his suspicion of 
the manner in which the chord bar had 
been shifted to the depths of the big eddy. 
His lips tightened for a moment and the 
muscles of his jaw bunched hard beneath 
his tanned skin. Then his look softened 
with the passing of his wrath and he spoke 
evenly to the old Indian. 

“Thank you, Slow Wolf. Tomorrow you 
tell camp cook give you sugar and coffee.” 

Slow Wolf grunted his appreciation. 

“This winter eat big. Plenty sugar. 
Plenty coffee. Killum one bear. Killum 
five deer. Next week plenty salmon fish 
come in big flood.” 

Conway, who had turned away from the 
speaker, arrested his departure at the 
latter’s concluding words. 

‘““What you say—big flood?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Big flood. Injun know. Black sky. 
Wind with night moon. Rain come maybe 
two days. Big water next week.” 

“Slow Wolf, tell me sure—you think 
flood?” 

The earnestness of Conway’s question 
impressed the Indian. 

“Flood come sure. Long time live here. 
Slow Wolf old man now; he know.” 

Under this new burden of apprehension 
which had been added to his existing cargo 
of trouble, Conway walked heavily down 
the slope to the north approach of the 
bridge and crossed on the falsework to the 
south abutment. With the lantern swung 
in the crook of his left arm, he clambered 
down the long ladder and turned directly 
toward headquarters tent. 

In the tent, swearing heartily at the tele- 
phone service, he found his companion. 
His entranceinterrupted Westlaw’s profane 
eloquence. 

“More trouble,’’ Conway announced. 
“The old Siwash up the bank there is get- 
ting his salmon spears rigged. From what 


Come out here! 


he says we’re due for a flood next 
don’t believe in homemade weathe 
ets; but these birds call the tury 
the time, because their grub depends 
What’s the dope on the long. 
stuff?” 

“San Francisco is working on 
Everybody along the line is jazze 
we ought to get action in another ter 
That flood stuff sounds lik 
too much bitter woe.’’ 3 

“Plenty, plenty and double. 
blasted span was our first objecti 
fed up now. It isn’t. We're br 
Rabble Engineers along with t 
and we’re getting away with it. 
more grief re 

Conway’s words were broke 
jangling of the telephone bell. We 
answered the call. He turned to G¢ 
and handed him the instrument. 

“‘Here’s Dillon! Luck, I ealls 

In less than a hundred words ( 
communicated the pertinent eleme 
his problem. ; 

“We're short one eyebar on ~ 
River Bridge, inch and a half by , 
six-inch pins on twenty-foot cente 
one through the shop for me » 
and send it up here on an expre 
Straightaway landing in a trian 
ture a mile south of the bridge. - 
flood coming—can you hear me 
water due next week and I’ve got le 
half the steel in the air.” 

Over the wire from San Fran 
the encouraging reply from the 
Universal Shipyard. - | 

“Cheer up! Inch and a half by) 
wid six-inch holes on twinty-foot ce 
Got you! You’ve got right of way i 
forge shop. Turn it out tomor-r-r, Y 
f’r the highflyer tomor-r-r evenin’.” 

“Grand work, Joe! I’m leaning or 
Tell the airman there’ll be a signal { 
each corner of the field. I owe yc 
quarts of blood. Good-by!” 

Conway hung up the telephone ree 
He turned to Westlaw and Mule Sha 
who had resumed their normal breai 

“You heard it all,” he said. “] 
ing succeeds like having a king for 
friend.” He addressed himself direc 
his steel man. ‘‘Mule, spot the tr 
over the two panels south of center ti 
row morning. Seven-L has a twin bi 
due in late tomorrow afternoon. No 
to hell to bed and let me do all the y 
ing.” : 
Saving himself as best he could for ’ 
ever battle might be coming on 
of the flooding waters, Conway cot 
his worrying to the business of seein; 
quickly he could get to sleep. 

While the temporary master of € 
was sleeping, far and away to thes 
the dim-vaulted forge shep of t 
sal Shipyard, the midnight shado 
splashed by recurring cascades a 


descent sparks exploding from the bat 
bulk of parent metal shrieking its p’ 
at the ordeal of fire. Routed ahead 
the marching work, still hot from thi 
tering hammers when it was clar 
the bed of the boring mill, the eyeb 
the Rock River Bridge enjoyed pre 
bought with the golden coin of f 
Late in the afternoon, after t 
had been hauled out of the an 
nace, a bombing plane, rising 
Marina against San Francisco 
north with 7-L. 
Three hours later the roar of 1 
a half mile in the air, beat dov 
the evening sunlight flooding t 
about the Rock River Bridge. 
circling in a wide spiral, came 
where he caught the signals of 
crew; and ten minutes later, b 
way across the open pasture o 
land south cf the bridge, the 
rounded by an eager reception 
rested from its journey. 
Seven-L, cut from the las 
riding position, was slung from a 
timber hooks in the hands of a dozen 
ing members of the bridge crew, 4 
it was on the short leg of its 
the job Conway handed the keys | 
City to the flyer. 
“Boy, you sure saved our li 
a flood coming and you can’t buil 
unless you have all the metal 
over to my tent and get yourself 
for supper.” 


(Continued on Page 54. 


Deluxe motometer, nickel- 
_ plated, locks into radiator. 


_ Automatic windshield 
_ Wiper,rear view mirror and 
sun visor. 


Walnutsteering wheel with 
) walnut spokes, finger-type 
spark and throttle control. 


Doublebarspringbumpers, 
* frontand rear, nickel-plated. 
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Our Ideal Paige 
Ideally Equipped 


fees pictures tell the story of Paige equipment. 
Everything that could add to comfort, conven- 
ience and beauty is a part of the Paige 6-70. Costing 
far less than if bought separately, they give you har- 
monious completeness. 


Matching this perfection of appointments, there is 
nota piece of imitation leather in the entire car; body 
construction 1s made squeak proof with strips of patent 
leather, keeping metal from touching wood or metal. 


Ideally quiet power; the same famed performance 
as in the Paige past; handling ease delightful to the 
frailest woman; workmanship of closest practicable 
accuracy. All priced as only Paige could price a car of 
highest quality—because big volume on the Paige-built 
Jewett reduces overhead per car by hundreds of dollars. 

Other equipment not pictured : two extra cord tires, tubes, 
tims and covers mounted forward, one each side with lock. 


Snubbers front and rear. Power tire pump; electric cigar 
lighter; enclosed cars have heater and safety’stop-lights. 


5-pass. Touring Sedan $32.35 

7-pass. Sedan . . . $3235 

7-pass. Limousine . $3435 

Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


7-pass. Phaeton $2450 
4-pass. Phaeton $2450 
3-pass. Roadster, $2695 
5-pass. Brougham $2850 


IN AMERICA 


Lockbuilt intotransmission 
reduces insurance rate. 


mounted in combination 


Automatic stop-light, 6 
with tail-light. 


Walnut instrument board, 
with all dials beneath a ¥) 
single glass panel. 


Folding luggage rack and 
aluminum body-guard rails. 
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SLEEPINGWEAR 


ajamas— 
Exceptional in 
these 7] ways: 


] Luxuriously comfortable; roomy, 
inviting relaxation and rest. 


Patterns of rich, satisfying beauty 
—or smart simplicity. 

3 Fabrics that lull the senses into 
sleep—silk-soft for luxury, sheer for 
summer comfort, or fleecy warm 
for chilly nights. 


Many surprise features. For ex- 
ample, a button-and-loop at ankle 
keeps trouser-leg down. 


5 Machine-made, but rivaling the 
handwork of the custom tailor. 


7 Unqualifiedly guaranteed. 


Long service makes your sleeping- 
wear cost uncommonly low. 


When you buy Glover's Brighton- fae 
Carlsbad, you are assured real sleeping 
comfort—and economy! If your favor- 
ite store cannot supply you, write us. 
Pajamas, $2 to $18. 

MIDDY PAJAMAS 
Some men prefer this over-the-head 


style—no fuss with buttons. Pongee 
and nainsook. $2.50 to $6 


NIGHTSHIRTS, TOO 
Brighton-Carlsbad Night- 
shirts—equally fine—in 
nainsook, muslin, pongee, 
and silk. Sizes, 15 to 20. 
$1.50 to $7 
(For boys, also) 


CHILDREN’S 
SLEEPERS 
Several splen- 

did styles, made 
to stand ag 
child’s hard 

wear. Cambric, 


crepe, pajama 
ae Seat. 
ges, 1 to 
$1 to $3 Write for 
“*The Nightie Book’’ 
It’s FREE! 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
—— Dept. 41, Dubuque, lowa———_ 
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The flyer, busy with the carbon on the 
terminals of a spark plug, smiled and shook 
his head. 

“Thanks just the same; I’ve got to get 
back. There’s a poker game in my quarters 
at the Presidio tonight and I don’t want 
to miss the finish.’”’ He held out his hand 
to Conway. “And forget that freight-bill 
stuff. This isan Army plane—on an official 
test. I could have you pinched for offering 
money to an officer. Joe Dillon told me all 
about you, Cap, so we’ll charge this to the 
unpaid obligations of the A. E. F. I’m 
bokoo glad if the old wagon has done you 
any good. Give us a ring when you hit 
town—Lieutenant Wallace, Presidio.” 

Five minutes thereafter, a thousand feet 
in the air, he waved his farewell to the 
Rabble crew. 

Before the bugler blew work call next 
morning Mule Shannon orated briefly into 
the ears of the erection crew. 

“Five panels to go,” he said, ‘and a 
dirty lift with the batter posts before we 
can wreck the traveler. This ain’t no hand- 
line job. Slips don’t count. When flood 
water hits that gravel flat the falsework 
settles a mile. Unless we pin this span 
damn sudden pay day’ll find the Rabble 
in hell with its back broke.” 

At noon that day, under new metal, the 
portable air compressor and its pompous 
reservoir moved back another forty feet 
along the line of the structure. 

“All I ask is one more day, Cap.”” Mule 
Shannon renewed the pledge of his skill to 
his chief. ‘All I ask is one more dry day. 
I’ll get the transverse stuff and the light 
diagonals spotted and tuned up tonight. 
Tomorrow afternoon, unless that falsework 
settles, we pins the son of a gun.” 

Conway shook his head savagely. The 
tension of the waiting game had begun to 
write its record in his eyes. 

“Get a lot of blocking ready, Mule— 
blocking and wedges. It’s raining in the 
hills. The flood water is less than twenty 
hours away. You’d better get a saw crew 
on the falsework sway bracing tonight. 
Cut all the longitudinals on the down- 
stream side. Rig some slings on the down- 
stream posts and bridle ’em in four or five 
places. It will be hard enough to get that 
falsework out without having it kick up 
and foul the span. No matter how we rig 
it, if there’s any drift riding that flood we'll 
have to shoot it if it piles up, and you’ve 
got to be in the clear with your last lift. 
That’s the hell of these gantry travelers 
riding the falsework. Get out and go to it! 
I’ll relieve you at midnight.” 

Before the night had passed the dark 
skies above the upstream hills flooded the 
wide domain beneath them with the stored 
waters of their wrath. Rivulets’in rock 
gulleys met in their journey toward the 
central channel, but for a while the dry 
ground drank the liquid contributions of 
the clouds. Then, saturated by an inch of 
rainfall, all the surface of the local earth 
shed the superfluous water; and presently 
the upper tributaries of Rock River began 
to echo the chatter of the gossip of rolling 
pebbles and the rumble of the deeper notes 
of the conflict between the battering cur- 
rents and the reluctant bowlders in the 
river bed. 

At noon, into the slow whirl of the eddy- 
ing waters in the deep pool above the 
bridge, came the first leaf-stained currents 
that heralded the flood. 

By one o’clock a bright redwood sliver 
which had been stuck in the gentle slope 
of a little sand bar at the edge of the rip- 
pled water was a foot from the margin of 
the stream, while on a temporary gauge, 
notched in inches, a two-inch rise in the 
water level was recorded. 

At three o’clock, with the gantry trav- 
eler spotted over the last two panels of the 
span, while the batter posts and portal 
bracing were being moved toward the dan- 
gling slings, the waters of Rock River, 
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freighted with the hue of their suspended 
sediment, changed from brown to yellow, 
and in half an hour the first lift of the flood 
water was whirling above the mud sills of 
the falsework. 

‘Spike those bridles in place so they 
won’t slip up the posts!’’ Conway called to 
the crew working up to their waists in water 
on the gravel flat below. ‘‘Take two turns 
and clamp ’em short!” 

When the bridles, whose later function 
was to drag the falsework out from under 
the span, had been set in place, every man 
of the Rabble crew not sweating in the ar- 
duous emergency work about the towering 
traveler began his bit of destruction on the 
falsework bracing, to enable the complex 
trestle structure to collapse as an integral 
whole in obedience to Conway’s program, 
instead of kicking up under the force of the 
current with the attendant danger of wreck- 
ing the steel structure which it had carried. 

In the gathering darkness of five o’clock, 
from the little group about the connection 
between batter post and the lower chord 
bars of the upstream truss, a yell reached 
Conway where he nested high above in the 
intersection of two severed braces of the 
swaying traveler. 

Mule Shannon, leaning out over the edge 
of the south abutment, lashed in the cradle 
of a half-inch hand line, had won his vic- 
tory over the last stubborn pin connecting 
the packed chord bars and the batter post. 
He stepped to a position in the portal of the 
span and shook himself free of the mesh of 
safety lines about his waist. He looked 
aloft and called again to Conway. 

“Safe home, Cap!” he exulted. ‘“‘ Wreck 
the old giraffe whenever you’re ready!” 

Conway, busy with an intricate emer- 
gency system of slipknots on the trans- 
verse ties of the traveler, waved a highball 
in reply; and five minutes later, with the 
confining timbers severed and the sym- 
metrical halves of the traveler structure 
held only by the slip hitches he had fash- 
ioned, he made fast a hand line and climbed 
down to the deck of the bridge. Mule 
Shannon met him. 

“Snatch block is rigged, Cap.’’ The 
steel foreman turned to one of the Rabble 
standing beside him. ‘Bend on another 
hand line and reeve it through that snatch 
block.” He raised his voice and called an 
order to the crew. ‘‘Get to hell back till 
the old giraffe takes her dive!’’ He spoke 
quietly to Conway, standing beside him. 
“Get in the clear, Cap. I’ll pull the trigger 
on this traveler; no telling which way she’ll 
buck.” 

And then, when Conway and the timber 
men and the erection crew were safely in 
the clear, Mule Shannon dragged heavily 
on the trigger line running through the 
snatch block and aloft to the lashings which 
had supplanted the transverse beams of the 
gantry traveler. 

The slipknots on all three bents of the 
traveler, bridled to a common sling, loos- 
ened and it seemed to the watching crew 
that the towering structure poised in a long 
moment of farewell before the disinte- 
grating movement of its diving flight could 
be observed. The ares of destruction, fol- 
lowed by the two halves of the wrecked 
traveler, ended in the boiling eddies of the 
hungry river far below; and then, before 
the traveler’s dive was fairly done, the 
swarming crew were back at the more diffi- 
cult job of wrecking the falsework. 

“Watch your step!’’ Conway called to 
his crew. “ Everything’s rotten loose under- 
neath, and with that traveler drift on 
the upstream side she’s apt to go sudden.” 

There followed a clatter of hammers and 
sledges and mauls falling on the blocking 
and wedges under the steel floor beams. 
In ten minutes the last blocking was out, 
and at Mule Shannon’s signal from the 
deck of the bridge, trailing their steel 
cables to the bridles on the falsework posts, 
now deep under the surface of the flooding 
stream, five raftlike sea anchors of heavy 
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timber were launched into the drag of ¢ 
racing currents. One by one they bowed’ 
the might of the flowing stream; and th 
in a crash of splintering timbers and shr 
ing bolts, the Rock River span hung ck 
of the wrecked falsework which had bor 
it to these first moments of its life as a} 
ing bridge. j 

Now, with Westlaw and Mule Shann 
beside him, trailed by the howling Rab] 
mob whose yells of exultation shook 
cloudburst loose from the low-hangi 
clouds of late evening, Conway led a roy 
step march of triumph to the far end of ¢ 
north approach. Midway of the span 
the return journey he faced about and hi 
up his hand. Into the resultant silence 
lifted his voice. 


“Rabble,” he said, ‘all I know is q 
tionary words, and they’re no good | 
what I want to say. You’ve won anot} 
fight. There’s ten cases of dynamite unc 
the bed in my tent. Open ’em up. | 
ought to be good dynamite, because 
aged in the wood over twenty years, ; 
be with you a million in a half to T 
not to stay too damned sober. Dismissed 

The Rock River Bridge got its fj 
strenuous test in the battering rhythm 
the stampede which followed Conwa; 
words. ‘ei 

In an hour, high above the roar of t 
waters, there swelled an incoherent cho; 
whose members, with eyes tightly shi 
threaded the old familiar trails of memc 
that drifted down from the first ‘on 
their companionship in the A. E. F. © 

Across the table from Conway in he 
quarters tent, Westlaw and his chief 
poned their participation in the gene 
celebration long enough to run off an ex. 
mate of the loose ends of the program tl 
were yet to be tied up. > 

“They’ll begin to get sober by no 
tomorrow,’’ Conway offered. “The riyv 
ing will keep three crews busy for anotl 
five days. You’d better double up the pa} 
gang if you can do it without robbing t 
deck crew. Load your handrail paint w 
gasoline and you can follow close with yc} 
second coat. We ought to get out of h 
with an acceptance by the twenty-seco} 
at the latest.” 

“‘That’s figuring mighty close,”’ Westl 
returned. 

“That’s the way we figure. We 0 
guessed the flood less than an hour. Le} 
take the old Indian prophet a sack of su; 
and then do what we can to help the Ri: 
ble in their battle with that hundred-pri’ 
dynamite.” 

“‘Them’s orders,’ Westlaw  agrei 
“Let’s go!” 

The engineer and the village blacksmi| 
judge of the county court, writhing in {} 
steel clutch of cold facts, signed the acce} 
ance of the finished work on the even} 
of the twenty-fifth. Two days later, : 
dressing the Rabble, who had assemb, 
under orders in the Cuckoo’s Nest, Ci 
way opened the gates to two roads streti 
ing into the Rabble’s future. H 

“You’ve been under orders for a lc 
time and now I crave to do the listenii} 
There’s a bunch of bridges in the state tli 
haven’t all the grief you found in the R¢ 
River job. There’s lots of road work ant) 
looks as if there would be plenty of ci 
struction money spent next season. Y! 
know the rewards and the penalties, 1} 
grief and the wages, both good and bi 
Do you want me to figure some more Wi: 
for us, or shall we call it a day with this ¢ 
job? I want my orders.” 4 

Intense, spontaneous and in one voice !? 
Rabble expressed their orders. Conw 
bowed his head in answer to the explos! 
statement of the Rabble’s desires. 
turned to Spike Westlaw, beside him. 

“Spike,’”’ he yelled, ‘‘they’re builde; 
They lifted the Rock River span out of | 
yellow flood—and, damn me, they lift 
themselves with it!’ f. 
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Mountain-top climate—only 30 feet 
from your furnace—Why? 


EMEMBER the chilly bedrooms and 

bathrooms last winter? In the cellar you 
had tropical heat—but it was only two flights 
up to the frigid zone. 


Here’s the reason. The piping of your heat- 
ing system couldn’t carry heat far enough 
from your furnace. Much-needed heat was 
lost in transit from bare pipes, or poorly cov- 
ered ones. Well, winter’s over and it would 
be a friendly act to help you forget it. Perhaps. 
But it will be still more friendly to remind you 
that there is another winter coming and 
another and another. And there is something 
you can do about it. 


You’re shutting down your furnace now. 
It is the most opportune time to have your 
plumber or heating man go over your heat- 
ing system. If your pipes are bare or poorly 
insulated, have them covered with Improved 
Asbestocel. Because of its unusual construc- 


; 


tion, it will save you more fuel per dollar of 
cost than any other pipe insulation. 


Corrugations run crosswise around the 
covering as well as lengthwise. This criss- 
cross structure prevents air from circulating 
through the covering—and it is circulating 
air in poor covering that carries off your heat 
—and your coal money. 


Remember that point about Improved As- 
bestocel—the crisscross construction. It will 
keep your upstairs rooms warm and comfort- 
able next winter. It will help to distribute the 
heat more evenly throughout your house. It 
will save coal. To make identification easier 
we have painted a red band around the in- 
side ends of each length. Look for it. 


Have this insulation applied now rather 
than during the fall rush. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Improved 
Asbestoce 
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Where to 
Astestocel 


The same people who re- 
pair your furnace and piping 
will install Improved Asbes- 
tocel for you. Plumbers, steam 
fitters, sheet metal workers 
and ventilating concerns all 
over the country apply it. 


— and how~ 


Mail the coupon below to 
your heating man, or to us 


/ Please 
have my 

heating plant 
vé inspected. I 
/ want to know how 
/ improved Asbes- 
/ tocel can help it to do 
7 a better job. 


Also send me the book- 


Fuel.” 


/ 
VA 


/ ADDRESS e 


es 
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Fabric gloves became 
fashionable after Fownes 
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perfected them 


Filosette—the fabric glove supreme 
—is a Fownes creation. Women 
of exacting standards in dress 
adopted the Filosette for informal 
wear wheh they discovered that 
Fownes had produced an Ameri- 
can fabric glove which really fit— 
and held its shape after repeated 


washing. 
those who 


It was a revelation to 
had been disappointed 


by the old-fashioned, ill-fitting cot- 


ton glove. 
finish, the 


The exquisite suede 
selected shades harmo- 


nizing with every gown, the un- 
usual durability and perfect fit of 
these gloves give them a definite 


place in every wardrobe. 


Mous- 


quetaires, strap wrists and shorter 


lengths, as you prefer. 


At the 


very best shops. The genuine are 
always stamped Fownes in the 


wrist. 


Fownes Brothers & Co., 


Inc., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


It’s a Fownes 
—that’s all you 
need to know 
about a glove 


Send for the tiny 
dainty booklet on 
how to wear and 
how to wash them 


W NE 


FILOSETTE 


THE NURSERY GOVERNE Y 


(Continued from Page 16) 


the point of madness. And then the lights 
went out. She stumbled forward and found 
her own bunk. 


“‘Elsie!’’ she called. ‘Elsie! Mother’s 
here!”’ 
“Yes!” came Elsie’s voice. ‘‘Is the ship 


going down?” 

“T don’t know,” said the nursery gov- 
erness. “But you’re not, darling. Come 
to me.” 

The decks under her feet were changing 
their level; she stumbled and staggered, 
holding on to what she could reach. The 
door of a near-by cabin was jammed and its 
doomed occupants were screaming rend- 
ingly. She groped and hauled her way to 
the companion, carrying Elsie, and so came 
forth to the turmoil, noise and darkness of 
the deck. A slash of chill rain stung her 
and she held the child closer. 

Men were laboring at the other end of 
the upward slope of the fore deck; men 
were fighting and screaming; and a shot 
sounded. Then words she could recognize: 
“The boats! Don’t leave us! The boats!”’ 

“Now, Elsie! Hold mother tight!” 

With difficulty she trod her way up the 
slope of the deck plates, steepening as the 
old Brigida dug her nose down as if nuz- 
zling for the sea floor. She came to the edge 
of the jam that boiled and frothed under a 
boat. She tottered as the ship moved on 
the swell and fell against a thrusting, gasp- 
ing man. Heswung an arm at her in maniac 
desperation and the blow took her on the 
neck and knocked her under the feet of 
another man, who kicked her aside. She 
slid down and came to a stop against the 
hatch. Pain and darkness swept over her. 

“Blsie!”’ she breathed, and strove to rise. 

There was no answer and her arms were 
empty. It was like the cut of the whip that 
stings a worn horse to the effort that breaks 
him. She all but sprang up, courageous, 
indomitable to the last. But her body failed 
her and it was on hands and knees that she 
crawled back to the battle. 

“Elsie! Elsie! Mother’s here!” 

Her thin voice fought with the clamor. 
She paused and listened. The answer 
came—Hlsie crying in the dark. A second 
later her arms were full and her heart was 
sending up its anthem to God for His un- 
failing and undeserved goodness to her. 
She could stand now; there are some bur- 
dens that lighten their bearer. 

“Hold tight this time,’’ she warned. 
“Tight, tight, baby!” 

And the nursery governess went forward. 

Perhaps there were less people about the 
rail now; perhaps the more dangerous ones 
had fought their way over. And then 
again, in all that shipload of nondescript 
there was at that moment assuredly no one 
more dangerous than she. Twice again she 
was struck, and then she was at the rail, 
and the heaped boat rose upon a surge to 
the level of the deck. 

‘“‘Take her!’’ she screamed to it. 

Hands came out and the child was lifted 
from her. She saw the shape of her drawn 
back into the mass of those that filled the 
craft. The boat shoved off and went plung- 
ing into the darkness. She left the rail and 
clawed her way to the ladder by which Elsie 
had been turned down from the promenade 
deck. And there, while the last boats went, 
she found herself a seat that was still firm 
upon the slope of the deck and fell asleep 
in the rain. 

The dawn woke her, chilled to the bone, 
stiff and aching from her bruises. The old 
ship had ceased to up-end; the engine- 
room bulkhead had made up its mind to 
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hold. Holding to the rail, sh 
down the planking to the bre: 
promenade deck and looked 
where the water swelled to an 
the scene of her last night’s 
eyes wandered; then fixed in a sta 
rectly below her where she leaned | 
shape was huddled in the space } 
the foot of the ladder and the by 
“Flsie!”’ she gasped. “I’m 
mad!” 
Then Elsie turned her head ane 
small face pinched with cold. Th 


had hurt her knee badly. 
“Elsie! I put you in a boat 
brought you back?” f 
“T wasn’t in a boat,” said B 
““When you fell down a man pu i 
here and told me to keep quiet 
cold.” 
“But I put you in a boa 
Whom did I put in a boat, th 
dark. It was that other child!’ 
She stared at Elsie and the 
to whimper. The nursery gover 
herself together. 
““Come, baby, we’ll go up 
shan’t annoy anybody now.” 
There were plenty of dry ¢ 
the promenade deck to dry an 
Elsie. There was food, too, in 
And afterwards, wrapp ed in bl 
went forth to the foot of the bi ridge 
Elsie to sleoe her mother to solilogy 
keep her vigil. 
But it was not till noon that the 
man liner, which had picked 1 
the boats, came ramping over 
stopped a hundred yards away 
lifeboat over. On the after t 
swaddled Elsie in her lap, M 
looked up the towering side of t 
to the rail with its ribbon of si 
A bearded officer was at the | 
accommodation ladder to hel 
tall quartermaster took Elsie, a 
came to the deck where stew: 
doctor awaited them. Kindly han 
ready to take them below, whe 
sounded a shriek 
al igh ea will! 
She saved 
A small whirlwind of woman hurl 
at the nursery governess, hugging, ¥} 
babbling. A tall man came behind 1 
drew her away. 
“‘Presently,’’ he said gently. “Th 
rest and attention first.” To the dio 
added, ‘‘ Anything they need or wot! 
of course. Anything in the world!” 
Elsie was going below in the ar 
stewardess. The nursery governe 
one step to follow, and halted. | 
“T don’t want anything, thant’ 
said. “Except 
“e Yes? ” 
“You—you won’t be wanting a | 
governess to look after your little 
I—I can give excellen! 


She savel my) 


ences. 

He looked at her steadily for at 
moments. 

“Tt’s a capital idea,” he said. 
don’t need references to prove tl 
can look after little girls. We'll 
that when you’re rested.” 

Ten minutes later the nursery g¢ 
bent over Elsie and kissed her. 

“Listen, baby! Listen! Mothergt 
job again!” 

Elsie nodded happily. 


“Mother’s got a job,” she repeat 


Many Glacier Hotel on McDermott Lake in Glacier National Park — 
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lurmon on the job with the Gramm heavy-duty truck 
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Bee egnn seared sarse® 


for my personal car” 


BY B.A.GRAMM,, oricIiNnaToR OF GRAMM TRUCKS 


Vice President and General Manager 
The Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Co., Lima, Ohio 


**As I use my Marmon 100% in business, there are 
two qualities in a car which I demand. As I have 
worked them out in Gramm Trucks during the past 
twenty years, I expect them in my car. 


““These two essentials are (a) low maintenance cost, 
particularly gas and tires, and (4) dependability, that 
is, being able to jump ina car and having it never fail 
to give constant service. 


“*T have driven my Marmon for several years, and in 
comparing it with other high-grade cars, I have found 
it to meet my requirements perfectly. It is both eco- 
nomical and reliable. 


“Aside from these essentials, and considering its com- 
fort and easy handling, I feel that the Marmon is in 
a class all its own.’’ 


Whenever engineers and automotive experts discuss 
cars, they agree upon the high position occupied by 
Marmon, and for many it is the preferred car. 


This enthusiasm is invariably expressed in superla- 
tives, but based on facts. All Marmon owners, for 
instance, praise the achievement of lowered upkeep 
costs through the nationwide plan of Standardized 
Service. 


Translated into a fact, $4.71 is the average monthly 
cost for mechanical maintenance as revealed in a study 
of cost sheets of hundreds of Marmons of the 1922- 
23 series, actually serviced in Marmon service stations 
in all parts of the country. 


Economy and dependability,. combined with rare driv- 
ing ease and unusual comfort—these have won for 
Marmon its great prestige. 


CThe “Foremost Fine Car 


Painted by Felix Schmidt 
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| know automobiles — so I chose Marmon 
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Lovers of the outdoors de- 
pend upon the “Gold Medal”’ 
name and trade-mark in select- 
ing camp equipment. As one 
might expect, the Smithsonian 
Institution chose ‘Gold Medal” 
Folding Furniture for Theodore 
Roosevelt's famous African 
hunting expedition. Comfort, 
extreme compactness, light 
weight and rugged strength were 
the determining factors in this 
choice. 


Careful purchasers always ‘ask 
for “Gold Medal” Folding Fur- 


niture—and insist upon seeing 


its trade-mark. Dealers who 
value their own good-will sell 
“Gold Medal.’ Both recognize 
it as the standard — they know 
it will give satisfaction. 
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BACK TO THE LAND 4 


to death. In the Southern States groves of 
second-growth loblolly pine are found so 
often on abandoned farm land, with the 
rows of corn hills still discernible underfoot, 
that this tree is called old-field pine. Tak- 
ing the country over, there are millions of 
acres—it is impossible to say just how 
many —which were cleared of their virgin 
forests, cultivated for a time and then 
abandoned to whatever wild growth the 
winds or birds or squirrels may have seeded. 
New Hampshire is one of the most striking 
examples. One acre out of every three in 
that state, at one time in cultivation, has 
been abandoned and is reverting to forest, 
brush land or blackberry patches. 

In the ten years preceding 1920 the up- 
turning of new plow lands in the South and 
West increased the total area under culti- 
vation in the United States, but in nineteen 
states the acreage of improved farm land 
decreased and in six others it remained 
almost stationary. This shrinkage in culti- 
vation occurred mostly in old and densely 
peopled states, where by all the laws of 
rime or reason the pressure for the produc- 
tive use of land should be greatest. New 
England lost 32,000 farms between 1910 
and 1920. Some of them doubtless were 
consolidated in larger holdings; but there 
was a net decrease during the same period 
of over 1,000,000 acres under tillage. New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey all 
lost ground, both in the number of farms 
and in the area under cultivation. 

We have grown up more or less imbued 
with the pioneer point of view, that the 
growth of the United States from decade to 
decade means converting forests into farms; 
that the farm is the fixed point in land use, 
while the forest is either a barrier or a tem- 
porary encumbrance. On the contrary the 
process is one of conversion and reversion. 
Forests give way to farms and farms slip 
insensibly back into forests. 

One of the ‘most 
absorbing stories in 
the history of rural 
America is the ebb 
and flow of cultiva- 
tion. The settle- 
ment of every new 
region as the popu- 
lation pushed west- 
ward brought new 
competition into 
the markets for ag- 
ricultural products 
and sooner or later 
compelled a re- 
adjustment of farm 
boundaries in one 
or more of the older 
states. 


Moving West 


Millions of acres 
of farm lands in the 
older communities 
of the East have 
been abandoned be- 
cause they could not 
compete with the 
richer soils or kind- 
lier climates of the 
South and West. 
The lure of the city, 
the growth of the 
manufacturing 
town, the urge to 
seek adventure 
across the plains 
have all had their 
part in the aban- 
donment of Eastern 
farms, where the 
making ofa living at 
best was hard and 
close. Sheer ac- 
cidents have influ- 
enced it. The 
growth rings of the 
forest trees in New 
England record the 
four cold summers 
following 1812, 
when a succession 
of crop failures 
started one of the 
early Yankee migra- 
tions westward. 
The passing of the 
chestnut from our 
Northeastern wood- 
lands before the 
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Planted White Pine in Rhode Island, 
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deadly blight seems to be the last straw 
in the struggle for livelihood on many hill 
farms. 

The Civil War had a profound influence 
upon the shifting tides of American agri- 
culture. Many farms abandoned by men 
entering the Union or Confederate Armies 
were never plowed again. And precisely as 
in the aftermath of the World War, restless 
men did not return to the old furrows of 
living, but sought something new and dif- 
ferent; often, indeed, a raw homestead in 
the West. The gold rush of ’49 to Cali- 
fornia, the rush of 1897 to the Yukon, any 
eventful movement which upset the settled 
order of humdrum life, has led to the re- 
version of farm land at some point to woods 
or scrub or barrens. 

Overshadowing all other factors in the 
migrations of the American farmer has 
been the lure of new land—free land to be 
had under the Federal Homestead Law, 
cheap stump land offered by lumber com- 
panies, colonization schemes assuring pro- 
digious returns. Men abandoned the old 
homestead and sought a new one. As the 
forests in each new region were leveled the 
settler crowded upon the heels of the lum- 
berjack. His ranks were swelled by hun- 
dreds of thousands of European immigrants, 
land-hungry folk to whom the raw slash- 
ings left by the lumber camps seemed a 
priceless boon. On the better soils the 
settler won out. His log shack became a 
permanent home and the cleared and fruit- 
ful fields around it gradually widened. But 
invariably sheer pioneer energy drove the 
tiller on to doubtful soils, beyond the limits 
of successful cultivation, beyond the reach 
of a practicable market. [Ill-considered or 
unscrupulous promotion schemes took a 
sad toll from the labor and home-building 
instinct of soil-bred men. Stump lands 
have been painfully cleared only to be 
abandoned after a few heartbreaking years. 


Such Crops are Money:Makers on Inferior Soils 
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Other stump lands have waited—an 
waiting still—for the markets and ¢ 
portation essential to economic tillage, 

Even in regions where extensive ]; 
ing is comparatively recent, the bound 
of cultivation are dropping back. The 
bering of the Lake States was in its hi 
but thirty years ago, and farming is 
contracting on the inferior soils of thej 
pineries. Michigan lost 10,000 farms di 
the last decade. The Michigan Nat 
Forest was created, in no small part, } 
abandoned homesteads in the jack. 
plains, whose pitiful structures, now; 
buried in drifted sand, tell a sad sto; 
home building that lost out. © | 

And so, by trial and error, pushing} 
ward from land hunger, giving way ti 
perience, yielding to the distant py. 
economic forces, the tide of cultiy, 
ebbs and flows. More forests are bout 
be cleared and cultivated, and more } 
lands will revert to sod, brush or pine) 
lings. The tide is on the ebb in man 
gions. The last census shows that tille 
shrinking in the Eastern and Central §} 
at the rate of 800,000 acres a year. 


I 


The Forest Census Today | 


American agriculture has had a te| 
shaking down since the war. Certa. 
its old foreign markets are lost and og 
are threatened by South American rij 
Economists tell us that the farmer wil 
tle down to more intensive cultivati( 
the most fertile and favorably sitt} 
land. The drive for scientific farming 
use of better machinery, the very pul 
of agriculture to a business test of profin 
loss—all are tending to concentrate | 
capital and labor upon the more produ 
soils, to throw the poorer and ro 
lands into the discard. Acres close t 
profit-and-loss line are dropping out. — 
land is threaile 
with unemp)j 
ment, more ff 
communities 
depopulation. — 
Back to the x 
Let us take > 
of our forests. ‘ii 
is there today, tt 
three centurii|( 
hewing, burng 
and shifting It 
vation? Westte 
out with 822)0 
000 acres of 1gi 
forest. We Wy 
138,000,000 re 
left. We also i 
something /e 
113,000,000 re 
of small secid 
growth pulp 10 
box lumber, raja 
ties and their ke 
And we muste ve 
217,000,000 acs0 
sapling land, sm 
land, clean {is 
brush and 2a 
doned fields, { 0! 
soil that once/é 
timber. Ifwe''0? 
all these sort to 
gether—tin@ 
young tr?s 
stumps, abaniie 
clearings and «ly 
thing—one-fil 
of our soil mi? 
classed as [es 
land—nearl) 
acre for every 
of improved fms 
The locati © 
these forest !ids 
such as they ‘5 
rather amazi 
people who 3 
come to think tht 
United States 
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NOW a HEAT you can regulate with one finger 


NO MORE BENDING TO_TURN OBSTINATE, BACK-STRAINING VALVES 


oR years you have been able to 
| Brees a faucet and get hot water 
or cold water. You have been able 
to touch a switch and one or a 
dozen electric light bulbs responded 
instantly. 


Now comes Hoffman “Con- 
trolled Heat” which makes it pos- 
sible, at a touch of your finger 
on the radiator-control-valve, to 
have as much or as little heat, 
as you want in any room. 


You can meet sudden changes 
in the weather. You can have the 
nursery 78 degrees, the living room 
72 degrees, your bed-room 60 de- 
grees. The exact heat you want, 
where you want it and when you 
want it—at a touch of your finger. 


“Controlled Heat” is vapor- 
heat, which simply means steam 
operating under very low pressure. 
Low pressure is another way of 
saying coal-saving. But “Con- 
trolled Heat” is more than vapor- 
heat. It is vapor-heat without 
any mysteries or complications. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


It is vapor-heat reduced to per- 
fect simplicity and reliability. 


“Controlled Heat”’ only gener- 
ates heat as it is needed; and be- 
cause of the control feature, you 
never have more heat than you 

want—which means. coal- -saving. 
Add to that the fact that it oper- 
ates on low pressure and you can 
readily appreciate its great 
economy. 


“Controlled Heat” is clean heat 
—no dust or dirt. It is guick heat 
—responds instantly. It is flexible 
heat—can be regulated accurately. 
It is economical heat—no waste 
or over-heat. It is stmp/e heat— 
nothing to get out of order. 


As you plan your new home, 
talk to your architect and heat- 
ing-contractor. They’ll tell you 
that vapor-heat is the latest de- 
velopment in home-heating. And 
they'll tell you that Hoffman 
“Controlled Heat” is the best of 
all vapor-heats. 


INC. 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, umiren, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


CONTROLLED HEAT 


What 
Controlled Heat is 


In Controutep Hear the choice of a boiler, piping and 
radiators is left to you, your architect and your heat- 
ing-contractor. There are several manufacturers quite 
as competent in those fields as we are in ours. 

The Hoffman devices which transform what would 
be an ordinary heating system into “Controlled Heat” 
are four in number; two valves on each radiator and 
a valve and a safety device which go in the basement. 


The Control Valve (No.7 Hoffman Modu- 
lating Valve) goes on the inlet end of the 
radiator. A handle, with a pointer, indi- 
cates on a dial the amount of| steam in 
the radiator. Working at a touch of the 
finger, it regulates positively and accu- 


rately, the steam in the radiator and therefore the heat 
in the room. 


The Trap (No. 8 Hoffman Return Line 
Valve) is a Thermostatic valve on the out- 
let end of the radiator which accurately 
distinguishes between steam, air and 
water; keeping every bit of steam in the 
radiator and passing the air and water 
into the return pipe. 


The Vent Valve (No. 11 Hoffman Vapor Vacuum 
Valve) goes in the basement on the end of the 
return line. It is a large valve which vents all the 
air from the entire system and keeps the air out. 


The Hoffman Differential Loop is asafety 
device which goes in the basement. In 
many ways it is the biggest forward step 
in vapor-heating. Surely, accurately, and with- 
out affecting the rest of the system, it prevents 
the danger of water leaving the boiler, which 
means a burned out or cracked boiler. It is 
simple and never-failing in its faithfulness. 
Probably it has done more than any one in- 
vention to make vapor-heat the ideal heating system. 


When offered substitutes for Hoffman equipment 
remember these two facts: first, the cheaper the sub- 
stitute, the more you sacrifice of the comfort and oper- 
ating economy that Hoffman equipment guarantees; 
second, no substitutes, at any price, can take the place 
of Hoffman devices. 

All of the wonderful comfort, convenience, and econ- 
omy of “Controlled Heat” are dependent upon the per- 
fection of Hoffraan devices. They are instruments of 


precision, the painstaking work of years on the part of 


the leading specialists in heat control. ‘They have made 
Hoffman “Controlled Heat”’ the choice of every thought- 
ful architect, heating-engineer and homebuilder. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HorrMan SPEcIALTY Co., Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet ‘‘Controlled Heat.” 


i i i i eee ee ae eae ea ee 
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once in woods and now untilled. The amaz- 
ing thing is that the black patches are the 
largest and thickest in old, well-populated 
states. On the South Atlantic and the Gulf 
the proportion of forest land ranges from 
45 to 70 per cent. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
EmpireState herself is forest land of all sorts. 
None of the New England States has less 
than 40 per cent of forest land, and prac- 
tically three-fourths of Maine and New 
Hampshire is still in woods or idle land that 
was once wooded. 

Most of our virgin forests have disap- 
peared, but much of our forest land remains. 
There itis, rightin the way, sotospeak. And 
nearly three-fourths of it is—not in the Far 
West, not in the rugged Sierras or the Rock- 
ies or the green Cascades, but in the teeming 
Mississippi Valley and the populous states 
lying eastward to the sea. 

While we are taking stock of our forest 
land a reckoning of our timber supply may 
not be amiss. The map on page 62 shows 
where it is, state by state, the virgin timber 
still uncut and such wood as has regrown 
itself on old slashings or deserted farms. 
Looking at the two maps together, there is 
a striking contrast between where one finds 
the feet of standing timber and the acres of 
forest land. The major quantities are re- 
versed, east and west. The bulk of our 
forest land lies east of the Great Plains; the 
bulk of our usable wood is between the 
crest of the Rockies and the Pacific Ocean. 

Side by side, these maps tell plainly 
enough the story of shrinking forests, of 
sawmills steadily moving westward like 
threshing machines through ripe wheat 
fields, of the stripped and unproductive 
land left behind them. Plainly enough they 
tell why the United States is facing a short- 
age of forest-grown materials. Idle land is 
the direct cause of scanty lumber piles and 
high-priced news paper. We look for wheat 
where there are wheat fields and for grapes 
where there are vineyards. But on much 
of our forest land we look in vain for tim- 
ber. It is land without a crop. 


The Trek of the Sawmill 


Egypt’s granaries were filled by seven 
bounteous harvests before the drought 
began. Our forest storehouses were filled by 
centuries of virgin growth before the colo- 
nists began to cut them down. For more 
than 200 years we have lived off these vast 
storehouses. It is small wonder that at 
last we are scraping the bottom of the bins. 
A very large part of the virgin forests of the 
United States is gone. Only a small part, 
and the least available part, of the timber 
wealth which Nature hoarded for the use of 
this nation is left. 

Time was when in every region east of 
the Mississippi River sawmilling was a 
local or near-by industry. One hundred or 
two hundred miles marked the limit of 
ordinary lumber shipments from mill to 
user. Then, during the period of rapid 
expansion in mechanical appliances and 
large-scale production, the sawmill became 
the great nomad among American indus- 
tries. One forest region after another was 
cleaned up. The sawmill pulled up its 
stakes and trekked out yonder, seeking 
fresh supplies of timber west or south. It 
moved from Maine and New York into 
the Pennsylvania Alleghanies, then into the 
pineries of the Great Lakes, then into the 
piny woods of the South. Now it is again 


RELATIVE AREAS OF 
FOREST LANDS 
BY STATES 


mm FOREST LANDS 
(Plotted te Scale of Map) 
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on the march, on its last grea: 
into the coniferous forests of 
Coast. Two-thirds of all the tim} 


east of the Rocky Mountains. Byey 
the average 1000 feet of timber is m: 
tured farther away from the fan 
home builder who uses it, and the 
bill on lumber goes up. With ey 

trek of the sawmill lumber has beeo; 
a local and cheap commodity and r 
imported and dear commodity, Ow 
sities are now driving us into the m 
tant stores of virgin timber with 
confines of the land. Shortly the day 
ing upon Nature’s hoarded plenty y 
altogether. We must grow what w 
need or go without. - 


Our Lavish Use of Lu 
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The availability of a bulky com 
like timber, in miles and routes 
merce, is more important than : 
tity. The vast forests of Siberia 
available to the farmer in the Ohio V 
at famine prices. His complete depe 
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our remaining forests. As lo 
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thing else made from the tree is in 
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the American people are not goinlt 
without their magazines and newilf 
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(Continued on Page 62) 
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Burns 400 Gallons of Air to One Gallon of Kerosene 


Madam—here are three important reasons why you should insist that 
the oil stove you buy is equipped with Patented Kerogas Burners.— 
These burners are on the better brands of oil stoves everywhere. 


Look for the name “Kerogas”’ 
on the oil stove burner 


The Giant Kerogas Burner 


Every ‘‘Giant Kerogas Oil Stove”’ 
equipped with ‘“‘regular’’ Kerogas Burners 
also has one of the new Patented Giant 
Kerogas Burners. The ‘‘Giant’’ is for use 
when you want an intense flame quickly. 


Plt can be turned down for ordinary use, 


but is capable of producing the most 
intense heat. Stoves with ‘ Regular” 
Kerogas Burners only, also to be had. 


(1) No fuel you can buy is so cheap as kerosene. 
(2) Nothing in the wide world is so cheap as air. 
(3) No flame for cooking is so efficient as a gas flame. 


This remarkable Kerogas Burner mixes one part kerosene with 400 parts of air, produc- 


ing a clean, powerful gas flame—just like the flame of a gas range— 
and at oil stove cost. No smoke, no soot, no odor, no waste. 


Its convenience will surprise you. You strike a match, you turn a small 
control wheel, and instantly the Patented Kerogas Burner directs a double 
flame of gas just where you want it—squarely against the cooking vessel. 
The merest turn of the hand wheel gives the exact degree of heat you 
want—a quick fire—a slow fire—an intense or a “simmering” heat. 
Saves time, costs less, makes good cooking better. 


The Patented Kerogas Burner is built from one piece of brass—rust 
proof, tinker proof. Built to last and satisfy—as long as the stove itself. 


The way to know that the stove you buy is a good stove: See that 


its burners bear the trademark KEROGAS. 


Manufactured by 


= a 
Sesame =| 


The KEROGAS 


Oven for Baking 
and Roasting 

As reliable as any 
range oven ever made. 
Gives sure, uniform 
results because of its 
even and easily regu- 
lated temperature. A 
fitting companion to 
the Kerogas Burner. 


A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., 1238 First Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


Dealer's Note: 


The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with the Kerogas Burners 
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—one of the four types of Diamond Tires for passenger and commercial cars 


Cor die hai eee eas 


From a user’s standpoint, no tire justifies a higher price 
than the Diamond Cord because no tire excels it in quality 


and service. Established quality always brings satis- 


faction, but why pay an unnecessary premium for it? 


Sold by Selected Diamond Distributors in sizes 30 x 3% and up 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


7%, 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Diamond 
TIRES 
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most universal of building materials to be- 
come steadily scarcer and consequently 
higher in price. 

We consume almost half the world’s out- 
put of forest products. Liberal use of wood 
in its many varied forms is just as vital to 
wholesome living and successful industry 
in the United States of 1923 as it was in the 
days of the log cabin and open hearth Wood 
is a necessity in mining our coal, in building 
and equipping our railroads, in constructing 
and furnishing our homes, in manufactur- 
ing many of our staple commodities, in 
transporting a vast part of our commerce; 
and it always will be. 

We cannot solve the problem of depleted 
forests by reducing our use of wood 
to the stagnant levels of the Old World. 
We must grow new forests for old, and the 
means for doing so are at hand. If the idle 
land of the United States that will grow 
trees and is not fit or not wanted for till- 
age is kept steadily at work producing 
wood, all the needs of the country for for- 
est products can be supplied. Mother Earth 
will solve the problem for us. 

Not only is the growing of timber crops 
Hobson’s choice because there is no other 
way to supply our future needs for wood; 
not only will it establish rural industries 
and communities and hold a virile rural 
population where agriculture is deficient; 
but the user of lumber or paper can be sup- 
plied by this means at a cost little if any 
higher than is now being paid for similar 
products manufactured from the virgin 
forests. 

This is entirely possible by cutting out 
the excessive costs of transportation, by 
putting the money which now pays lumber 
freight bills into growing trees at home. 


The User Pays the Freight 


Chicago is the greatest lumber market in 
the world. From 2,000,000,000 to 2,500,- 
000,000 feet of lumber enter Chicago every 
year. | 

Thirty years ago this lumber was supplied 
by the abundant forests of the Central and 
Lake States, and three dollars a thousand 
board feet paid the freight on the average 
lumber shipment into the city. Today, 
with the great bulk of its lumber coming 
from the Far South or the Far West, at 
least thirteen dollars a thousand board feet 
would be required to pay the average 
freight bill. 

In other words, making lumber an im- 
ported rather than a local commodity costs 
the builders and distributors of Chicago 
$20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a year, cold 
cash, in added traffic charges. In ten or fif- 
teen years this sum of money would reforest 
every acre of idle land within 400 miles of 
the city. 

The average carload of lumber marketed 
in the United States last year was hauled 
485 miles. 

Our annual freight bill on lumber has 
reached $250,000,000 and is climbing every 
year. The average user of lumber in the 
United States today pays more in freight 
charges than he paid thirty years ago on the 
boards delivered at his door. Many users 
of general construction lumber pay more 
for freight than the product is worth at 
the sawmill where it is manufactured. All 
the densely populated, industrial states 
of the East are paying for the importation of 
lumber from the Gulf Coast or the Far West 
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sums sufficient to reforest all their id 
within a decade or a decade and a 

Glance again at the black areas 
map, at the enormous potential © 
growing resources of nearly all the 
states. 

Once we can make timber cult 
tional instinct as it is with the 
once we form the habit of sticking in 
where no other valuable plant will 
the great bulk of the raw material 
ber, paper and other forest produ 
be grown right at home, and its eo 
be little if any greater—it may, in 
less—than what we are now pa 
similar material shipped to us fron 
mills 1000 miles away. 

Several development organizatio 
asked the Secretary of Agriculture 
bilize his forces upon the problem of 
use the ninety million-odd acres of 
off lands in the South. 

The Secretary has chosen a gene 
to direct this campaign. It inelu 
farm economist, a soil expert, a li 
grower, an expert in the cultivated 
of the South, and a forester. Thes 
must work out an all-round prog 
rural development based upon the 
facts of supply and demand as well 
soil and climate. They must fit the 
of livestock, the growing of farm cro 
the growing of timber into a sane 
of land use that will’ keep all the 
itably employed. 


Growing Interest in Forest Cu 


One day in the French Landes I 
with a peasant boy clacking along as 
forest road in his wooden shoes. 
this lad of twelve or fourteen all the 
tions my French could muster abo 
pine forest we were walking through 
it was seeded and grown and ha 
how its crop of resin was extracted; 
undergrowth of rank ferns was used 
tilizing the farms; how and when 
grazed by the shaggy-coated sheep t 
passed. 

This farmer’s boy knew the fo 
ture around his home as an American 
bred boy of the same age would kno 
to grow corn or potatoes. 

Forestry is part of the farm 
France. It is part of the land sense 
French people. 

These two incidents symbolize the 
which are changing our devil-may-¢ 
titude toward our forest land. So 
working from the top, giving timber 
ing the same place in agricultura 
and public policy as the growing 0} 
crops from the soil. Other forces are 
ing from the bottom, making forestry 
of the land sense of the plain people 
now part of the land sense of the Fre 

The old order of wasteful, hap 
land use is slowly passing in the 
States. A new order of land use is 
about. 

This will make a place for timber 
ing as a real crop, not a chance 0 
will make forest culture part and pa 
our land science or land lore, whate 
wish to call it. It will put an end | 
national menace of idle land. It wi 
one-fourth of the soil of the United 
something permanent to do. And tl 
it will confirm the words of Roosev e 
the ultimate purpose of forestry is th 
ing of happy homes. 
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rming myself with an any a knife and 
e cyanide of potassium I fled to the 
e-lands of the Allgon. ‘Surely,’ I 
ight, “they will look for me here.” I 
ed down in a far corner with a few 
rs who were, like myself, seeking cap- 
., They, also, were armed with axes, 
es and poison, and thus we passed the 
winter evenings. The few peasants we 
—the place was practically uninhab- 
—were so occupied with the native in- 
ty of log-rolling that they paid us 
somers scant attention. Food was 
ee, as it was controlled and consumed 
cipally by the Iron-Men. The only 
g that was plentiful in that terrible 
2 was nuts, and they seemed to be 
ywhere about us—pickled, stewed, and 
i nuts. We grew very tired of 


na still no Syndicates pursued us. At 
th we heard that they thought we had 
_dead for the last ten years. Goaded to 
‘eration we packed our axes, knives and 
tide of potassium and resumed our 
derings. Starvation, humiliation, pub- 
jon were ours—but never a sign of 
lication. 
ae by one my comrades fell away. Some 
: lost in Advertising, others perished 
ifably i in Scenarios. One stormy night, 
snigh exhausted, I found myself before 
Temple of The Triune Gods of Art— 
Bs Slush and Push. As I sought to 
an entrance an old man barred my 


Who are you?”’ he demanded fiercely, 
king me down with a blow. “And 
b are you doing?” 
. am but a wanderer,’ I answered 
ly, “and I am wandering—that’s all.” 
ne old man’s eyes glowed like living 
3e 
dow long have you been wandering?” 
sked hoarsely. 
3o long,” I murmured weakly, “ that I 
» forgotten how to do anything else.” 
'2 bent over and peered into my face. 
Sould you wander,” he said in fearful 
|S,“ every day— for at least a column?” 
»ebly I nodded assent. With a terrible 
of triumph he clapped his hands, and 
| the earth, it seemed, there sprang 
isands of Iron-Men. 
Xanpo-Gelong pogrom yurta!l’’—Hey, 
i, here’s another!—he shouted, as they 
ight great contracts and tied me hand 
foot. And then I recognized him. He 
‘Vacuum, Grand Lama and Ruler of the 
‘licates. Needless to say, I lived hap- 
‘ever after. —Katharine Dayton. 
' 
Julius Cesar 
(As it Probably Happened) 


(LARGE crowd is gathered in the Forum. 
{They are in rather a holiday mood. 
ie is a sudden silence as MARK ANTONY, 


ha BY A,B. FULLER 


a thin, nervous young man, wearing tortoise- 
rimmed spectacles, ascends the rostrum. In 
his right hand he clutches a large roll of 
manuscript. The crowd sees it and groans. 
OCTAVIUS C&SAR, who is acting as chair- 
man of the meeting, raps for order. 

OcTAVIUS: My friends, we are gathered 
here upon a very melancholy occasion; to 
pay a last tribute to our fellow townsman 
and brother lodge member, C. Julius Cesar. 
(Cheers.) We have with us this afternoon 
one who is well known to you all, and who 
was intimately associated with the deceased. 
It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you that loyal Democrat, that faithful 
friend, that sterling Roman, the Vice Presi- 
dent of The Better Rome Association, 
Marcus Antonius! 

Loud cheers, whistles and catealls. MARK 
ANTONY bows, and proceeds to unroll his 


manuscript. He drinks a glass of water. 
ANTONY: Friends, Romans, country- 
men 


FIRST CITIZEN: Whaddye mean—coun- | 


trymen? 
SECOND CITIZEN: How d’y 
way? D’ y’ think we’re a bunch o’ hicks? 


ANTONY (nervously ): I mean, friends 
and Roman citizens 
First CITIZEN: That’s better. Let ’er 


shoot, kid. 

ANTONY: Lend me your 

THIRD CITIZEN(disgustedly ): It’s another 
one o’ them drives. 

FIRST CITIZEN (to SECOND CITIZEN): 
Come on. Let’s beat it before he starts to 
pass the hat. 

ANTONY: Lend me your ears. 

SECOND CITIZEN: He don’t want much. 

Fourth Citizen: Won’t a leg or an arm 
do? 

FIRST CITIZEN: What’s the matter with 
your own ears? They’re big enough. 

OCTAVIUS (rapping for order): Now wait 
a minute, fellers. Give him a chance. 

THIRD CITIZEN: Oh you Octavius! 

FIFTH CITIZEN: Give the lad a chance. 
He’s a good kid. 
you. 

ANTONY: Friends, Romans —— 

First CITIZEN: You said that before. 

ANTONY (referring to his manuscript): 
Lend me your ears. Oh, here it is. I 
come to bury Ceasar —— 

SECOND CITIZEN: Whaddye expect to do 
with him? He’s dead, ain’t he? 

THIRD CITIZEN: Maybe he’d like to 
frame him or have him stuffed. 


Go on, Tony, we’re with 


ANTONY: I come to bury Cesar, not to 
praise him. 

FOURTH CITIZEN: You said a mouthful, 
kid. 


OcTAVIUS (angrily): Now look here! 
I know that you were sent here by that 
Brutus bunch to bust up this meeting. If 
these interruptions don’t cease I’ll call a 
lictor and have you put out! 

[Hoots and catcalls. 


Wife —‘‘It’s Only Me, 

Dear, in My Hair 

Wavers and Beauty 
Clay” 
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The Twentieth Century Limited 
in the Highlands of the Hudson 
opposite West Point 


The Passenger List of the 
20th Century Limited 


20th Century Limited 
Westbound 


Lv. New York 2.45 p.m.* 
12.30 p.m.* 
9.45 a.m.* 


Lv. Boston 
Ar. Chicago 
Eastbound 


Ly. Chicago 12.40 p.m. 
Ar. Boston 12.00 abort 
Ar. New York 9.40 a.m.’ 


*Standard Time 


F the Twentieth Century Limited 

published passenger lists, in the 
manner of the ocean liners, a file of 
theselists wouldbeaveritable “who’s 
who” of the men and women who 
are making America, as well as 
distinguished travelers from foreign 
countries. 


Overthisnatural highway—onthe 
comfortable water level route of the 
New York Central—the Century 
carries in the course of a year as 
many passengers as are booked in 
the first cabins of all the steamships 
crossing the Atlantic. 


Business executives, leadersinthe 
professions, men and women of af- 
fairs—for whom an overnight journey 
a third of the way across the Con- 
tinent is only an incident in the day’s 
work—make up the daily passenger 
list of this famous train between 
Chicago and New York and Boston. 


The inauguration of the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited service 
marked a distinct advance in railroad 
operation, and for twenty years the 
record of the Century has been one 
of increasing prestige and public 
usefulness. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON S&ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Tastes better 
out of the 


**Krinkly 
Bottle”’ 


UNEXPECTED 
—and Thirsty 


Someone’s just sure to drop in. 
Fortunately there is plenty of Orange- 
Crush nestling against the ice. A pleas- 
ant tinkle, sounds like something good 
and cold; and it is—Orange-Crush. 
A drink bubbling over with wel- 
come! Isn’t that flavor delightful? 
A case of “Crush,’’ Orange, Lemon, 
or Lime flavor, is fine for thirst. 
In ordering, always be sure the 
“Crushes’’come in the ““Krinkly Bottle.” 
ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


none 


Try Ward’s CONSTITUENTS 
LEMON-CRUSH 
LIME-CRUSH Ward’s “Crushes” owe their dis- 


tinctive and delightful flavors to 
the natural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To these have 
been added pure cane sugar, citrus 
fruit juices, U.S.certified food color, 
fruit acid and carbonated water. 
(7) 


The two delicious companion 
drinks of Orange-Crus 


—alsodelightful, Crush-flavored 
Ice Cream, Ices and Sherbets. 


Ask any retail ice cream dealer for them. 
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ANTONY (resuming): The evil that men 
do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 
FIRST CITIZEN: Oh them bones! 
SECOND CITIZEN: Shoot asesterce. Baby 

needs a pair o’ sandals! 

FIFTH CITIZEN: They must be the same 
bones Cesar used at the Rubicon. 

ANTONY: So let it be with Cesar. The 
noble Brutus— 

THIRD CITIZEN: Yea, Brutus! 

First CITIZEN: Who’s all right? 

THE CrowD: Brutus is all right! 

ANTONY (sticking his manuscript into his 
toga): Gentlemen, I thank you for your 
kind attention. 

{Loud cheers as he sits down. 

—Newman Levy. 


The Queen of the May, 1923 


OU musi wake and call me early, call me 
early, mother dear, 
Tomorrow’ ll be the snappiest time of all the 
glad new year— 
Be sure my lip stick’s good and red, my pow- 
der puff is white ; 
See that my rouge, enameline and eye fard 
are all right. 
I’ve plucked my eyebrows almost out, I’ve 
used my facial clay; 
For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m 
to be Queen of the May! 


My under lids are smooched with black, my 
upper lids are blue, 

My ears and nostrils touched with red like 
Theda Bara, too. 

My face is lifted, and my nose the surgeon’s 
whittled straight ; 

Reducing pills have brought me down to a 
hundred and fifty-eight. 

Hand me my wrinkle plasters, please; chin 
strap, astringent spray— 

For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m 
to be Queen of the May! 


It takes a lot of work to make one innocent and 
sweet, 

But beauty-parlor tricks today are pretty hard 
to beat. 

My permanent wave has been renewed, my 
transformation’s in; 

With belladonna in my eyes I know I’m sure 
to win. 

So don’t forget my cigarettes and pocket flask, 
I pray, 

For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, I’m 
to be Queen of the May! 


DRAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 


“‘Hey, Pop! Isn’t it About - Time I Got Some Clothes That Fit Me a Little Better? 
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I'll sleep sv ovund tonight, mother, that I, 
dread to wake ; 
And when I rise from bed, mother, oh 
my head will ache, 
For I intend to dance all night in cab 


YOu see, i 
And I suppose I’ll look a fright when 
home, at three. j 
So call me in the afternoon, about 5:30, § 
For I’m to be Queen of the May, mother, 
be Queen of the May! —Gelett Burg , 


In the Beginning 


[Eee something in the favor oj 

prehistoric time 

When prehistoric reptiles sloshed in pr 
toric slime ; 

And lazy, loafing saurians serenely loll 
ooze — 

Nobody could lose time, because there w 
time to lose. 


I’m sure it was delightful when the cave 
got around 
And planted fossils of themselves in 
historic ground ; 
Yet though they fought their battles and 
their foes they faced— 
They couldn’t waste their time, because 
was no time to waste. 4 


Those queer Neanderthalers and thos 
Cro-Magnons, too, 
They hadn’t much to ‘live on, yet they ‘ 
how struggled through; 4 
They didn’t do a thing but eat and sle ee] 
fight—but still, 
They didn’t have to kill time, Jas there 1 wr 
time to kill. ; 


And could I have been given a choca is 
that I should choose, 
To live my span of living in that old p prime 
dial ooze ; 
Because my clocks will not keep time, wi 
I wake or sleep— 
And that would not have mattered when 
was no time to keep! —Carolyn We 


Exclusive 


RS. FREENEASY: The Noy 
Riches and their crowd go to 
houses all the time. 
Mrs. STRAITLACE: Such low © 
They’re liable to be raided and everyt 
Mrs. FREENBASY: They told me 
have their own raiding party. 


gain acquainted. She had no choice 
;o sweep past him with head held 
He had merely startled and fright- 
her by his too sudden appearance. 
» is a time and there is a place; the 
at was neither. 
2 rebuff affected him much as his own 
‘esses had affected others, years before. 
rned from her, resentful, hurt, unfor- 


r 

) not know why, after this experience, 
yuld feel he must try the same experi- 
with Joe Burns. He may have argued 
fdith Munson was a woman. More 
he acted purely from impulse. He 
turns by chance in the door of a hard- 
store, extended his hand, spoke, again 
ie pain of seeing his salutation ignored. 
er that his actions proceeded along 
that were almost insanely straight. 
he decided to put to a test this elusive 
n friendship that was not friendship. 
d, he set out forthwith to find Ned 


2 plumbing shop during the years had 
ye enlarged, andaclerk met him. Mr. 
was engaged, and would he say who 
sking? The clerk disappeared behind 
is partition with his card. The next 
ton knew he was hearing the answer 
| question, but in speech technically 
ssed to another. 

That does the slacker think I am?”’ he 
. “You tell that yellow skunk to take 
ade elsewhere. Get him out of the 
quick.”’ 

J to say, Carleton did not, following 
st impulse, walk back and call the 
er a yellow skunk or a liar. Had he 
lered himself a slacker he would have 
so. Instead a vast contempt surged 
thin him. He made his way to the 
almost carelessly. 

an with quiet earnestness he repeated 
arage man’s terse sentiment uttered 
»the war: They could all go there and 


I 


*LETON’S first sight of the man from 
hicago was had in his own office, five 
‘es after his return. 
d like to talk to you privately,’’ the 
rer announced. 
2 commercial beggar had left the 
« Building in a mood so calm it rang 
ard ice. The occasion for this calm- 
ras the visit on the morrow of Ravelin, 
h flying ace. He had called to inquire 
is check for tickets had been returned, 
ad been told. 
that so?” he had muttered to him- 
‘You’d think Kinzie had won the war.” 
2n he had put the insults from mind. 
0 one will disturb us here,” said Carle- 
“T’ll snap on the lock. Shoot! What 
you got?” 

rush job of copying,’ said the 
rer. 
an’t touch a platefor a week. Fullup.”’ 
raight copying,” continued the other. 
an’t touch it. Sorry.” 
came up from Chicago just for this.” 
hicago or St. Louis or Louvain—same 


will be night work.” 
o use, I tell you. Full up. In a week, 
e, if you leave the order now so as to 
ts turn.” 
his order won’t wait,’’said the stranger. 
hen take it to Phillips or Ross.”’ 
looked them over, brother.”” Carleton 
2d sharply at him, but could make 
ig of offense in his manner. ‘They 
do. This is peculiar copying.” 
Taight copying can’t be so very pe- 


hillips won’t do. For one thing, he’s 
raway. Ross won’t do—he’s in poli- 
When I said straight I meant straight. 
aan who gets this job has to be close 
tket and straight.” 

have other customers. I’d like to run 
body’s work ahead of everybody else’s; 
nee I can’t, I take it in order, just as 
yer would.” 

his work can be done in the dark.” 
‘leton touched his tongue to pepper 
ecame a tone of voice. He told his 
t he was too busy and that was final. 
he night it has to be done is tonight,” 
ted the stranger, unheeding. 

guess you didn’t hear the gong. I’m 
usy to do your work tonight or any 
night, and I’m too busy this after- 
or any other afternoon to talk to you 
it.. Good-by.”’ 


nm 
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NIGHT WORK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


For reply the stranger lifted back his 
coat to display a star. 

“T’m secret service,”’ he said, after a mo- 
ment. ‘‘That shows I trust you. This work 
is night work because of its danger. The 
documents I want copied will be borrowed 
from a fat grafter’s private file. Does that 
interest you?” 

: “It does not. You do, but not your 


“School contracts—city coal—all sorts 
of graft.” 

“‘Let the owners clean their own stables. 
If the people of Kinzie want to put grafters 
in office, let them. All this is nothing to me.” 

“The grafter’s name is Twidd,” con- 
oa the stranger. ‘‘Now what do you 
say?” 
Carleton drew back, stirred at last; then, 
as the name awoke remoter associations, he 
flushed deeply. 

“Who are you? 
here?” 

+ A secret committee of citizens brought 
me.” 

“They never would have sent you to 
me,” said Carleton. ‘‘ Never in ten thou- 
sand years.” 

“T sent myself to you.” 

“Might I ask why?” 

“Because Twidd is the man who ruined 
your father; because you owe this town 
the service.” 

_“T owe the town nothing.” 

“This job is like landing behind the Ger- 
man lines for information,” the stranger 
went on. ‘‘I shall drop in sometime to- 
night with these borrowed papers. I sup- 
pose you have plenty of plates. Get all 
your holders loaded. You may need ten 
plates or fifty—no one can say. This will 
be one rush job, with no room for mistakes 
or rattles. One dangerous job, likewise. If 
those papers are what I think, it’s state’s 
prison for Twidd. Work it out for your- 
self. Twidd’s gang includes sluggers and 
gunmen—they’d drop you in your tracks 
if they knew. You asked me why I sent 
myself to you. That’s why.” 

“What thanks will I get?”’ asked Carle- 
ton. 

“Not a thank. The people of this city 
will never know. Even the committee will 
not know. You’ll know and I’ll know, and 
maybe Twidd and his gangsters will know, 
if they run you down. Not areward of any 
kind, unless it’s a bullet in the back.” 

“You're an interesting devil,’’ said Carle- 
ton. ‘‘When does this circus you speak of 
open?” 

“Around ten o’clock, but you ought to 
be ready by nine. I may be later—eleven, 
twelve, one, two, three o’clock. Can’t tell.’’ 

“‘T’ll be here all right.” 

“Fine! The two of us, back to back! My 
name’s O’Brien—Irish, a little—in luck to 
know you, and all that.””. He grinned cheer- 
fully.. “I probably won’t be in town to- 
morrow, but if I should be, or you should 
meet me later, better forget you saw me. 
We're partners, but we’re behind the lines, 
see?” 

““You make me almost happy.” 

““One other matter. I happened on two 
tickets for tomorrow night—not the dinner, 
the lecture. Made the committee dig up; 
no questions asked. Thought you might 
like to hear Ravelin. Told you there’d be 
no reward. That goes too. If you want 
these tickets you can deduct the price from 
your bill.” 

“Do I want them?’ He took the en- 
velope, then added, “I applied and they 
turned me down. Won’t that make it awk- 
ward for you?” 

“No, no. . . . About nine or ten 
o’clock. Now, if you’ll let me glance at 
your windows I’ll trot along so you can get 
out your orders.” 


Who brought you 


Carleton was working rapidly, with sure 
fingers. The time was indefinitely later— 
perhaps one hour, perhaps two—he had not 
looked at his watch. Yet, although he 
seemed absorbed in his task, in reality he 
was thinking about the tickets, and about 
young Curry’s face when he presented them. 

“He'll have a fit,’ he chuckled; ‘‘espe- 
cially if I go dressed out a little. Maybe 
I won’t, because of the mater. But then 
again, maybe I will.” 

He brought his mind back to his cut 
glass. At his left stood three doped jugs 
and two doped tumblers, dulled and dark, 
upon a spattered board. These were dry- 
ing. At his right stood two bright jugs and 
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Carry it home in a 


Sealright 


Liquid Tight 


Paper 


_“T got this 
for bein’ good.”” 


Let Loose On Your Ice Cream Appetite 


Eat all the ICE CREAM you want. It’s the finest 
thing in the world for you. First, because you like 
it so much and secondly, because it’s so full of healthful 
food value. Fresh, rich cream with luscious fruit or berry 
flavors. There's nothing like it in this world. Don't 
stint the children on ICE CREAM. Carry it home to 
them regularly or send them “cheering” to the nearest 
confectionery or drug store. Get bulk ice cream in one, 
two or three favorite flavors. But ask them to pack it 
in a SEALRIGHT Liquid-Tight PAPER CON- 
TAINER. Easier to carry—won't leak, drip or crush. 
Handiest for children and grown ups, too. 
ICE CREAM packed in a SEALRIGHT Liquid-Tight 
PAPER CONTAINER keeps in better condition—is 
easily removed, looks more inviting and can be served 
by cutting into round, even slices. Always ask for your 
., favorite brand ina SEALRIGHT. All convenient sizes 
£2 up to one gallon. Popular sizes—half pints, pints and 
4Z quarts. Many dealers have it already packed for you, 
firm, fresh and sanitary. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 273, Fulton,N.Y. 


Also Makers of Sealright “Pouring-Pull” and Ordinary 
Flat or **Common™ Milk Bottle Caps. 


To remove cream, simply 
press on bottom of container 
with thumbs. Then cut 
cream in attractive, round 
slices. 
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FAIRBANKS~MORSE 


ball 


—in 14 ways an 


improvement 
over motors with 
ordinary bearings. 
Their notably 
advanced con- 
struction -results 
in reduced cur- 
rent consumption 
and lowered pro- 
duction costs 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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two bright tumblers. These were waiting. In 
front of him stood a water bottle brilliant. 
This was in transition. The untreated 
pieces at his right shone like myriad-faceted 
jewels. His problem was to prepare each 
piece so that it would photograph to look 
like what it was. 

Glassware is always hard to photograph, 
because of its false reflections and high 
lights. To cut down these reflections the 
glass is sometimes sprayed with condensed 
milk, or putty is rubbed over it, or blue dye 
mixed with gum is sprayed on, or it is 
painted white, or tripoli powder ground 
into lard oil is applied, or even more in- 
congruous substances, according to the 
preference of the operator. Carleton used 
what he called French dope, consisting 
chiefly of thinned-out Indian red. 

After a little he touched a careful finger 
to 1156 Jug 833, with which he had begun, 
to see if it was dry. Then he lifted it gently 
to look it over. He did the same to 1203 
Tumbler 833 and to 1302 3 pt. Jug Bril- 
liant. Leaving the rest where they stood, 
for the spray had dried almost instantly, he 
crossed to a cabinet, opened a warped 
drawer and took from it a dusting tuft, a 
polishing brush and a converted cigar box 
half filled with powdered graphite. 

““Won’t need steaming,” he decided, feel- 
ing carefully of what might be called a 
jugular wishbone. ‘‘The touch of glycerin 
saved us from that horror.” 

Charging the tuft with graphite, he 
slapped it against lip, throat, body and 
handle of the first jug until the maroon had 
turned stove color. Then with the polishing 
brush he brought the graphite into a sheen. 
One jug was ready. It might look like 


| gray iron, but it would photograph as cut 


glass. He did the same with the second 
and then with the third. 

He had all but completed the set-up 
when his bell rang from the outer office. 
Laying down his brush, he rinsed his hands, 
strode across to the door and flung it open. 

““Can’t take it on,’”’ he expected to say 
to Burbage, or Clark, or whoever stood 
there. “All closed out. Can’t touch a thing 
for a week.” 

But instead of a man he saw before him 
the silhouetted figure of a girl. A moment 
later she stepped from in front of the win- 
dow and he recognized her. 

He felt his eyes narrow and his features 
harden. Edith Munson! Only that after- 
noon she had changed her course to avoid 
passing him. He wished to have nothing 
to do with her. The Munson incident was 
closed. Had she not changed her course, 
had she passed him face to face, his resent- 
ment would have been the same; but this 
he failed to perceive. 

She seemed to have expected his antag- 
onism, for she at once began explaining her 
wants as to a stranger. 

“T have a difficult negative I wish 
printed,” she said. 

“That would hardly be in my line,’”’ he 
replied .coldly. 

“T know; but I would gladly pay you 
for the trouble.” 

“Take it to Phillips,”’ he told her. 

“T tried Phillips; he can’t print it.”’ 

“Tf he can’t—neither can I.” 

“The man I talked with thought differ- 
He spoke especially of difficult 
prints you had saved.” 

““Out of my present line,’ he repeated. 

“‘T should be so glad to take the risks, 
and I would pay whatever you asked.” 

He chafed under her persistence; but he 
had no intention of yielding. 

“Quite impossible. Sorry, but I’m all 
sewed up. I’ve work ahead for a month.” 

“What if I left it for you to do as you 
could?”’ Seeing that he was displeased, she 
had the inspiration to add, ‘I’m Miss 
Munson, Judge Bright’s secretary.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he said; and then, “‘ What’s 
the matter with it that Phillips couldn’t 
print it?” 

“He called it too thin and flat—a ghost 
negative—no silver in it to print from.” 
Then, as Carleton seemed intending not to 
reply, “‘At least advise me where to send it.” 

The situation irritated him particularly 
because he could not see its purpose. The 
negative he believed to be mere pretext. 
He tried to think of a rude phrase that 
would dismiss her definitely—rude but not 
pompous. 

“T neither ask nor give advice, madam,” 
was the weak best he could do. He in- 
stantly wished the words unsaid. 

“Nobody expected you to give anyone 
anything. I thought I had made that clear. 
Also, nobody is offering to give you any- 
thing; least of all, advice.’’ She added the 
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impudence: “I neglected to ask—you are 
Mr. Carleton himself, aren’t you? I will 
pay your fee, of course.’ 

“Let me see what you have,” 
tounded her by saying suddenly. 

Whereupon she handed him the stiffened 
envelope she was carrying. The envelope 
contained a single carefully wrapped film 
negative such as an amateur might pro- 
duce. 

Carleton by this did not mean to aban- 
don his posture. I think he had no clear 
intentions about anything at that moment, 
although he may have felt vaguely the ad- 
vantage of advising her without charge. 
Edith Munson, young Curry, Ned Elder, 
Burns—they were all one. They could go 
there and cook. He had told young Curry 
so not two hours before. Since then he had 
not changed his mind that he knew of. 

But we do not change our minds; they 
change of themselves. Carleton thought he 
was of the same mind as when he came in 
from the street. He was not. Since then 
he had undertaken to do night work for a 
stranger, and since then he had talked with 
Edith Munson. 

The film she gave him subtly affected the 
direction of his thought, also. He held it 
against the window, then against the more 
mildly lighted wall, and after that against 
the dark background of the floor, so as to 
see its image by reflected light. 

“Thin is right,” he said after a little, but 
mechanically, as if interested in substance 
rather than in form. 

He looked it over closely, then crossed to 
his desk for a glass and again examined it. 
He stood so long without speaking that the 
girl became embarrassed. 

The picture was that of a young man in 
khaki, standing alone, with behind him a 
sharply marked sky line in silhouette. 

“Picture of a soldier,’ he announced at 
last, as if to say something. 

“My brother. It’s a gold-star picture.” 

“T did not know,” he said softly. 

“It’s the last one we have of him. It was 
taken in France.” 

“Yes. Did they tell you where?” 

“Tn France,” she repeated; ‘‘on the 
American Front.” 

Then, remembering Carleton’s war rec- 
ord, she flushed crimson; but she did not 
attempt to soften the speech. 

“He stood with the hills of the Aire for 
background,” he told her. ‘‘That picture 
was taken at Grandpré. ei 

“T do not know.” 

“The date must have been late in Octo- 
ber. Grandpré fell on the fifteenth. I know 
the sky line of the Aire better than I do that 
of this city. Grandpré stands just beyond 
the Argonne, on the way to Sedan.” He 
added a little bitterly, she thought, ‘‘I seem 
to have a good memory for pictures, if for 
nothing else.” 

i “He died October eighteenth,” she told 
im. 

“We captured Talma Farm on the 
eighteenth.” 

She stole a swift glance at him, wonder- 
ing at his strange knowledge of other men’s 
sanctified deeds. A moment later he 
seemed to explain the matter, again as she 
thought a little bitterly. 

“T have known a good many aviation 
men, but not many of the infantry. Gas 
masks and barbed wire are not seen very 
closely from a Nieuport. The hard fighting 
was in the trenches. Flyers live apart. 
They get into the habit of looking on war 
from high in the air. Dangerous work, of 
course; but removed. Even in camp a flyer 
is not treated as an ordinary soldier. The 
aviators in a flying squadron always mess 
with their officers.” 

“‘T see,”’ she said. 

He turned again to the negative. 

“Your brother must have made a fine 
soldier. What was his rank? I ean distin- 
guish leggings, but not the loops. Is that 
a single bar?” 

“He was a captain.” 

“Double. The collar device I can guess 
at. He may have been trained at Platts- 
burg.” 

“ee Yes 

“‘T don’t wonder you value the negative. 
Shall I tell you about it, so that you will 
know what not to expect?” 

“T will try and listen closely,’’ she said. 

“A mediocre print can be made in the 
ordinary way, using hard paper or P. O. P. 
That would not interest us. Let’s see what 
else we can do. 

“Where a negative is a mere shadow, too 
thin to affect paper, it can often be printed 
by reflected light instead of transmitted. 
I have often tacked thin negatives against 


he as- 
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a white background and then photograp 
them in weak light direct to paper, Tha 
would not work here, because this negatiys | 
is also exceedingly flat. I will try it, | 
ever.’ 

She gasped, wondering if she had m 
understood him. Her ear had ¢; 
chiefly the last sentence. When he 
tinued evenly she saw that she hag 
She had been puzzled by the change 
manner. Now, without quite seeing | 
she found herself suddenly moved by jj 
He would try something, he had saic 
himself. He had refused even his a 
now he was telling her how he meg 
do the work. 

“Then I shall copy the negativala 
slow film and weak light. Sometimes 
pose for forty or fifty hours. That ou 
improve the negative greatly, esp ait 
I begin by rewashing the film and int 
fying with mercury. You see, we ¢ 
both negatives to print through. — 

“There is another method, but ; 
volves risk of staining. I could harde 
film in formaldehyde and then deposit 
silver on the silver traces we have—ht 
up into a real negative with silver 1 n 
and sulphocyanide.”’ 

He might have gone on, lost in ech 
detail; but in trying to grasp what hi 
saying, and at the same time keep bae 
emotion, she had wrinkled her brows 
an arch. At school they used to ea I 
Munson arch. Carleton saw the arch, 
ognized it, stopped, looked down al 
for a moment in silence and then | 
into chuckles. The laughter was diree 
himself. 

“Miles over your head! No mi 
Leave it to me. I’ll get you a good 
somehow, and not spoil your negatiy 
you, either.” 

“T can never 

She stopped abruptly. He had ar 
comfortable feeling that she was abe 
cry, and tried to force himself to think 
to his first manner. Instead, he found 
self thinking of that Munson arch, ai 
her gold star. 

“T’ll begin it at once,”’ he said has’ 

Then he turned away with a preci 
not intended to be noticed and fled 
camera to resume the photographing ¢ 
glass. He may have acted wisely, f 
bell announcing Edith Munson’s depé 
did not ring for almost two minutes 


” 
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HE street saw no great traffic at 

hour of the day; at night it becai 
corridor of shadows. Carleton iden 
himself with these, stealing noiseleaiil 
the dark inner edges of sidewalks, dod 
street lamps or making detours roun¢ 
two drug stores. His adventure lay w 
ahead; yet already it had snatched : 
imagination. 

He grinned at his impressibility. 
fingers had unconsciously clenched t 
selves upon his automatic. Why? Tt 
tect hide and bones, or his two ticke 

Arriving at his own building he ff fe 
way up the winding black stairway al 
locked his door. His pistol now fe 
garded; but before turning on the ligh 
made the round of the windows to se 
all curtains were down. He knew thai 
were, but he wished to mark the fact. 

As the switch clicked he looked 4 
watch. Half past eight. The secret- 
man had said that ten was the hour. 
was ready. He had filled every plate h 
in the shop; his camera stood at 4 
tion above its horizontal easel; i 


hypo. On the water bench near its 
largest tray he owned, a jar of fresh 
and a demijohn of wood alcohol beside 

Since he had the time, he turned t 
gold-star negative. He had washed 
bleached it before leaving for dinner 
thrust it once more into the trough to 
until his return. It looked clean. _ 
shadows were clear, the image stooe 
faint but white. He therefore blacken 
in ammonia water and hung it to dry 

He again glanced at his watch. B 
forty. An hour and twenty min 
wait; perhaps longer. He had work en 
ahead — retouching, lettering, bloc! 
out—but it required a steady hand. 
could Daguerre himself have etched 
delicate plane with a gun dragging @ 
pocket? How could Niepce with ¢ 
point have lettered in reverse while 
ing for Twidd’s sluggers? That work 
wait. Instead, he turned to a book. 

(Continued on Page 73) — 


(Continued from Page 70) 
tien arrived, dancing, at ten minutes 
mn. 
e goods!” he cried, dragging forth 
itents of a portfolio. 
fl me which,’ snapped Carleton 


erything! Quicker to shoot them 

»read them. Now let’s have a little 
Tell me what!” 

tu place each document on this 

d square under this glass plate. I’ll 
2 machine, I’m focused and lighted 

ance.”’ 

ce this?’”’ 

eton’s reply was to press the release. 

d open the shutter for six seconds, 

ew his pressure and shot in the slide. 

xt!’”’ he said, and exchanged the 

iolder for a fresh. 

zht!’’ came the reply. 

T movements grew smoother, so that 

anging of plates and copy required 

ne than the exposures. Soon they 

arning out five and six plates a min- 


xt!’’ Carleton would cry. 

zht!’’ he would hear. 

nd them the plate holders began to 

ap like ecordwood; in front the pile 

dly dwindled away. 

ade them a little,’ said O’Brien. 
n’t,’’ Carleton told him. ‘‘ Began by 

g them all they’d bear.” 

r a while O’Brien announced the 

ree, then two, then one. Then he re- 
the last sheet into the portfolio and 

yn began gathering up the plate 

3. 

ese have to go back,” said O’Brien. 

‘d through the plates. I shan’t stay 


owd is right,’’ Carleton grinned from 

rk-room door. ‘‘And say! These are 

ns, not plates.” 

ms, then.” 

eton worked rapidly, without the 

of a motion; but he was still bending 

he developing tray when his com- 
_reéntered. 

nebody’s going round with a light 

1 the Annex,”’ began O’Brien nery- 
“Maybe my man can t get back to 
’s file. If he can’t 

morrow will be one busy day,”’ 

on. 

ww are they running?” 

od, so far. Not a fancy job, because 

1 to use too much light; but they’ll 

ine.” 

1at’s the soonest for the bunch?”’ 

e last eight are in the developer. 

-five minutes in the tray and five-six 

hypo. We won’t try to wash them 

-only enough to hold them. Wood 

| will take out the water. Fifteen 

ss for the negatives. If we print 


said 


m’t dare! What I want now is to get 
1egatives out of this room and out of 
ate. That jumping light looked ugly 
” 


might have been the janitor hunting 

7 pipe.” 

a going out to snoop around.” 

rien again withdrew to the street. 

me he stayed longer, and when he re- 

he had with him the papers. 

nat we need is a good cyclone cellar. 

mnex is buzzing like a beehive in 
My operator threw up his hands. 

y knows what’s happened in there, 

s no place for a sick man.” 

»w can they have found out so soon?”’ 

arch me. And that’s not the worst. 

ody picked up my man. I spotted 

id we shook him off, but I don’t like 

iste at all.” 

hat do you suggest?’ ; 

eed! Speed!’ 

eton had already begun shifting the 

ms, by now safely fixed, to the wash- 

ugh. After a moment he filled a tray 

yood alcohol and again transferred 


tve to watch this tray,’”’ he said. 
alcohol dissolves out the water; but 
leave them in too Jong it dissolves 
luloid backing also.” 

lon’t seem able to frighten you prop- 


ascared to death,’’ Carleton chuckled. 
t if I don’t get to use those Ravelin 
;tomorrow night? I’m scared for six 
en reasons. I’m scared of Twidd.” 
hat’s that?” 

1 wheeled and looked toward the 
room. For as Carleton spoke of 
his bell suddenly started to ring, and 
topped. 
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“T wired my door so that when the han- 
dle turns it makes a contact,”’ he explained 
hurriedly. ‘‘When you came in I switched 
on the battery again.” 

“Speed, boy! Speed!’ 

Kt You can begin to wrap them right 
now.’ 

Carleton added the last eight flra as the 
other had his package ready to tie. No 
further sound came from the bell—whoever 
had tried the handle had heard the alarm. 
O’Brien now roped package and portfolio 
together loosely like a pair of saddlebags. 

“We can fight through them,” said 
Carleton. “T have my automatic with 
me.’ 

“Fight through a blockade of bulls? 
Think again, partner. That’s what Twidd 
would like—to have us arrested. We’d be 
searched—see? These papers are Twidd’s. 
Where would that leave us? No, partner; 
no pistol; no concealed weapons. I left my 
pistol behind on purpose. Too good a 
handle. My star too.” 

“They’re at the door again, I think.” 

O’Brien’s voice became exultant; but he 
took care not to raise it unduly. 

“They are; on the other side of it.” 

The studio occupied a rear corner on the 
fourth floor. On the one side four windows 
looked out across vacant property toward 
the more modern Annex Building. To the 


rear two windows gave upon another va-. 


cant lot, beyond which ran a narrow alley 
with beyond it ashed and a closely boarded 
fence; and beyond the shed a one-story 
business block fronting on the next street. 
Attached upon the brickwork outside one 
of these rear windows was a telephone wire. 
This sloped sharply downward to the corner 
of the building beyond the shed. A pas- 
sageway. separated this building from its 
neighbor 

A knocking was heard at the door out- 
side—cautious at first, then more insistent. 

“Slip over to the light switch, will you, 
Carleton? When I reach the window snap 
her off.” 

O’Brien, still testing his knots and cords, 
now glided swiftly to this rear window. 
The room instantly went black. The 
knocking outside became peremptory in its 
mandate; but Carleton heard the curtain 
raised softly, then the sash; and a moment 
later heard the sash lowered, then the 
curtain. 

“Turn her on,’”’ said O’Brien. 

As the lights sprang up the bell pealed 
out its warning; not hesitantly now, or 
with furtive briefness, but clamorously and 
long. The next moment a voice was heard 
from the office outside demanding to know 
who was there. 

“Our watchman,” Carleton whispered. 
“T’ll go out.” 

Then he boldly opened the door. As he 
had said, his watchman stood in the office; 
but with him he saw two other men whose 
faces he only vaguely remembered. These 
the watchman introduced as plain-clothes 
detectives. 

“They traced a burglar they’re after into 
this building,’’ he explained, ‘“‘so we’re 
going through it.” 

“T’m in conference,”’ said Carleton. 

““We'd like to look through your rooms, 
if you don’t mind,”’ suggested one of the 
men. 

“Oh, surely!”’ 

He led them back through the light trap 
and told them to help themselves. Then, 
paying no further attention to them, he 
began telling O’Brien that he insisted upon 
a release for all cut glass that he photo- 
graphed; which was only fair, since the 
prices he had quoted were for studio set- 
ups and included studio hazards. 

The men passed out after a moment. 
They heard the door close, and then the 
sound of the bell as the outside door opened 
and closed. Carleton made sure they were 
gone before speaking of the packages. 

“You hung that stuff over that telephone 
wire and let her slide,’ he said. “‘Then 
what?” 

“Had a man hid behind that shed and a 
big car parked in front. I am to overtake 
him in another.” 

“Then you’ll be wanting to start.” He 
crossed and took down Edith Munson’s 
film, now quite dry. “‘I’m ready any time,” 
he said, placing it in its envelope and the 
envelope in his pocket. 

As they felt out their footing down the 
black stairway he again began talking cut 
glass, set-ups, dope, lettering and extra 
charges. When they reached the street he 
saw the force of the suggestion about pis- 
tols. Two policemen in uniform stopped 
them. Carleton told them who he was; 
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and when they ran through his. pockets, 
anyhow, and then his companion’s, in pre- 
tended disbelief, apologized for them. He 
accompanied O’Brien to his hotel, still 
talking prices; then he left him as he would 
have left any prospective customer, as 
publicly and as casually, and went home. 


Iv 


Y SIX o’clock the wrecked rooms were 

looking brighter. That morning their 
woes had seemed hopeless; but Carleton 
had gathered everything broken into one 
pile, and since that included everything 
breakable, one could now walk about. 

It included, to be exact, everything 
breakable belonging to Carleton. His two 
cameras lay there, his lenses, his printing 
box, his spotlights and reflectors, his opened 
boxes of plates. The cut-glass set-ups had 
not received a scratch. 

“That pile of empty plate holders did 
it,’’ he decided. ‘‘The film boxes may have 
helped. I doubt if they savvied the pyro. 
Anyhow, they got me.’ 

For a man who had received such a blow 
he did not act especially downcast. Now 
and then he whistled fragments of tunes. 
Now and then he thought of Twidd and 
chuckled. Now and then he felt of his two 
Ravelin tickets. He did not yet know how 
he should use them, but he expected to be 
present. 

Fishing out a battered tray, he filled one 
corner with water and stirred into it a stiff 
pinch of permanganate of potash crystals 
recovered from the drift. With this he 
scrubbed his fingers. When they had 
turned wholly purple he wriggled them in 
a broken beaker of recovered hypo until 


they turned white again. He looked at the | 


result with distaste. The fingers were 
blood-and-bone relations, and were no 
credit to him. 


“All chewed into glove leather,’ he 
thought. ‘‘But maybe I can fold them into 
my fist.” 


He meant at the lecture. Then he 
chuckled again, as he saw himself stalking 
up the aisle with clenched fists, under the 
noses of Ned Elder and Joe Burns and 
young Curry. 

But if he intended going to hear Ravelin 
he would have to show a little speed. Clos- 
ing his windows, he snapped the catch on 
his door and made for the street. Again he 
began whistling tunes. At noon he had no- 
ticed the new interest he aroused. People 
smiled when they passed him. He knew 
why they smiled. They had heard of his 
disaster and were glad. Yet neither then 
nor now did he resent their hostility. You 
might have said, meeting him, that he was 
glad too. 

“Hello, slacker!’’ a small boy shouted. 
“‘How do you feel now, slacker?”’ 

“Just for that I’m going to dress,’ he 
told himself. “‘I intended to, anyhow, but 
I wasn’t sure.” 

His intention persisted after he reached 
home. Dinner stood waiting. His mother, 
too excited for speech, had already laid out 
his clothes. She was thinking of Ravelin. 
He had not told her at noon the full extent 
of his loss at the studio. 

When he had dined he made a dash for 
his bedroom to dress. His clothes consisted 
of an army uniform that Kinzie did not 
know about. 

“The old rag still fits me,’’ he said, step- 
ping forth for inspection. ‘Wonder what 
it thought of a pressing iron. Didn’t it 
squeak?”’ 

“You ought to have worn it before,’’ his 
mother told him. 

“You even polished up the gilding.” 

“Brushed out is all. It’s an old suit,” 
she said, ‘‘and stained badly. I couldn’t do 
much with the cloth, so I had to brush up 
the metal instead.” 

“Some of these tin soldiers will sure let 
out a yell when they see my glitter.” 

The human mind seems to have its blind 
spot, like the human eye. His epithet 
would have expressed his thought thirty 
hours before; it did not now doso. He had 
not known then, but he knew now, that 
some of these tin soldiers had fought their 
way through Argonne Forest. He had not 
known then that he, too, was a citizen 
of Kinzie. The gold-star negative was 
shouting him down. Twidd’s sluggers were 
shouting him down. 

“Stand still, now, while I pin your med- 
als in place,’’ his mother was saying. 

In that instant he saw himself. 

“Tt won’t do,” he told her. 
wear them.” 

“Why not, Paul?” 

“Too theatrical whatever.” 


“T can’t 
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You would nt 
HSE a ten-ton 


‘unin 
C—O ) 


to deliver a single 


nor light all the lights in the house 
when you needed only one. You 
can save money by applying the 


same Sa to the use of 
) (ys i 
ais 


mn Ki 
. ¥ | i 


It is wasteful to use a ten-ton 
heating plant for a one-ounce need. 
If your heating requirements are 
in ounces, answer them in ounces— 
heat by the unit system. 

Have your heat under control— 
where you need it, when you need 
it. Pay for fuel as you use it. 
Buy heat as you buy gasoline for 
your automobile. 


‘Gasteam 


Steam Heat with Gas 


oy) 


Gasteam is ideal for rented buildings 
—the cheapest heat for the landlord, 
and the pleasantest for the tenant. 

A building equipped with Gasteam 
radiators—each one a complete steam- 
heating plant in itself—removes heat 
from the landlord’s list of troubles. 
Each tenant pays for his heat through 
his own gas meter. He can have as 
much or as little as he likes, without 
dependence on the whims of a janitor. 
And his heat will be cleaner and more 
healthful—because Gasteam generates 
a delightfully Aumid heat. 

The landlord ties up no capital in 
coal, has no boiler to maintain or re- 
pair, and frees the basement of his 
bu.lding for rentable purposes. 


If you have a build- 
ing toheat—whatever 
its size or character 
—you will find it 
worth your while to 
familiarize yourself 
with Gasteam. 

Details on request. 


James B. Clow 
& Sons 


General Offices: 


534 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 


CLOW 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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Put the Shurout 
around the spoke, 
through the ring 
and over the 
tire, buckle it, 
and you’re ready 
to go. 
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Shurouts 
Make Driving Certain 


No mud too slippery, no ruts too deep—Shur- 
outs will take you through. They’ll provide the 


traction to take you anywhere, no matter what 4s 
road conditions you meet. They make driving (a) 
certain, sure and safe. M7 
Shurouts meet many emergencies— emergencies A 
that come sooner or later to every motorist in a) 
touring and in every-day driving. Be ready to ¢) 


Here are a few of the many uses which make 


meet them—keep a set of Shurouts in your car. { A 
these handy chains a motoring necessity — 
4 


Tow-line—A set of Shur- 
outs, buckled together, 
makes a perfect tow-line. 

Tire Lock—A single 
Shurout, wound around 
your spare and the tire 
carrier, and secured with a 
padlock, makes a thief-proof 
guard. 


nently repaired by buckling 
a Shurout around the broken 
part. 

Lock for Car—You can 
safeguard your car by pad- 
locking a Shurout around a 
wheel and spring. 

Emergency Chains— 
Shurouts make effective 
emergency chains for trucks 
on wet or icy pave- 
ments. 


Temporary Repair— 
Broken spring leaves can be 
held in place until perma- 


No matter how they’re used, or when, Shurouts 
go on without tools and without trouble. To ap- 
ply them is as easy as buckling your belt. 


Shurouts are sold four in a set, in the easily-rec- 
ognized McKay Red Band Bag. Keep a set in your 
car, always. They’ll pay for themselves many times 
Over in time and trouble and money saved. Sizes for 
all cars and trucks. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING CO. 
Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers of the famous McKay Tire 
Chains and Chains for all Commercial 
and Industrial Purposes. 
Plants : York and McKee’s Rocks, Pa.; 
olumbus and Marietta, Ohio; 
Huntington, W. Va. 


MCKAY SHUROUT CHAINS 
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“No more so than the uniform.” 

It was true. He had left his uniform too 
long on its hanger. If he had wished to 
stage a theatrical scene he must have acted 
about as he had done. His reasons did not 
enter. Possibly, in the light of Kinzie’s re- 
ception of him, he could not have pro- 
claimed himself a hero from the housetops. 
Yet that was what he now proposed to do. 
This public marching up an aisle in full 
uniform between banks of soldiers who had 
taunted him with draft dodging, this posing 
under the spotlight like a piece of doped 
glass, somehow seemed unworthy of Belleau 
Wood, St.-Mihiel and the greater glories. 

“You have the right,” said his mother. 

“T’m not so sure. If it weren’t for 
Ravelin 

“Ts he really the greatest, Paul?” 

“The greatest living flyer. The French 
would rather lose a field marshal than lose 
him. I want you to see him, mother.” 

“You want to see him yourself. And if 
he knows you he’ll expect you to wear your 
medals.”’ 

“He won’t care. Why, I taught him half 
his English! He’s a little man about the 
size of a sparrow, with a limp in his left leg 
and a funny grin. They say he has hollow 
bones. What does he care about medals?” 

“He'll ask questions.” 

“‘Tf he does I’ll talk French to him and 
explain. Maybe he’ll be too busy to see 
me.”’ 

‘“Wear one or two,”’ she said. 

“T don’t like them. I can’t wear them. 
Not here in Kinzie. Too much grand-stand 
play—too much whatever. The uniform, 
either. Why, they may hoot me—and then 
find out! I can make them all feel like the 
dickens, but somehow suddenly I don’t 
want to. It isn’t fair. Don’t know what I 
was thinking of.” 

““You’ll have to wear Kinzie clothes.” 

“Why, I was a major, a commissioned 
officer! Most of them were privates. It 
was my business to correct their misunder- 
standing. Now to strut up to them in uni- 
form and medals—it just won’t do, mother. 
We'll drift in quietly and catch Ravvy com- 
ing out, after it’s all over.” 

“Did you hear that?’’ asked his mother. 

“What?” 

““A car stopped outside.” 

“T’ll make a quick switch,’ he said, won- 
dering what the call could mean. 

As his mother answered the bell he threw 
off his officer’s coat with its badges and re- 
placed it with a civilian. 

A moment later he heard a girl’s voice, 
and aman’s. They seemed to have asked 
‘i see him, for his mother knocked at his 

oor. 

“Miss Munson and Lieutenant Elder,” 
she announced. 

As Carleton entered the room he saw that 
both were badly flustered. Elder’s face 
had flushed crimson; but he saluted and 
began speaking in clear tones. 

‘Major Carleton,”’ he said, pronouncing 
the title distinctly, ‘‘we are ambassadors 
from the king. Major Ravelin tells us he 
knew a Carleton in France. He insists his 
Carleton lived in Kinzie. We thought he 
meant another man, but he gave us this 
street number, and the citations published 
by the War Department of this country 
give the same address for Major John Carle- 
ton, and your mother as his nearest of kin, 
so that you must be the Carleton he meant. 
He spoke of you as John Carleton.”’ 

“T enlisted under my father’s name,” 
said Carleton. 

“He has been telling us some of your 
experiences together. He scared us stiff, 
I can tell you. He told us of your first fight 
over Verdun, and just how you sent down 
two Fokkers in flames, and how he thought 
he also sent down two; but because you 
were not yet a commissioned officer, and he 
was, they awarded you the Médaille Mili- 
taire and the Croix de Guerre, but him 
only the latter.” 


“The Médaille Militaire is not ay 
to officers,’’ Carleton explained; “9 
enlisted men.” 

“So he said; and for that re 
could not show us a sample of it. He | 
us also of the fight for which the entire ¢ 
cadrille was awarded the Fourragéres, You 
and he were together, he said; but you dis. 
appeared and he got cut off. Then i some 
miracle you dropped out of the sun above 
him and shot down one Albatross mono. 
plane and wounded the pilot of another just 
as he thought they had him. You were 
given another palm for your Croix de. 
Guerre ribbon for that, and made a liey. 
tenant.” . 

“Others did more,” said Carleton. “We 
thought we were gone—all of us. We haq 
to fight.” x 

“He told us then how you won the white 
cross of the Legion of Honor by attacking 
group of two battle planes and four mono- 
planes single-handed. They were after 


ah 
i 


tures—had to be stopped. He e 
the exact technic of that fight, just to show 
that you were not a fool, but knew what 
you were doing. We had never inowaiiiet 
such things could be done with a plane. He 
saw the whole action; you shot down one 
of the monoplanes and dispersed the others, 
The technical reasons had us going, I can 
tell you.” iY 

“T was doing ceiling work in a fast ma- 
chine that day. They ran away because 
they knew help was near.” > | 

“He told us that nobody knew you were 
an expert photographer until you 
teered for some low shots over the H 
burg Line. He said you could rock 
plane in an are over your subject so 
help out your lens. You could use. 
filters that way, he told us, because 
could give more time to the exposure 
told us that those pictures won a ba 

“Deeper filters cut through the haz 
smoke better,’’ Carleton explained. — 

“He told us also that you came 
from that visit so weak you could h 
land, and they awarded you not onl 
other palm but a Médaille de Réfo 
being wounded in action.” : 

“A plain bar. It wasn’t a hos 
wound. A shell fragment laid oper 
scalp for an inch or two.” 

“You also served in the American 
Corps; first as captain, then as maj 
told us you were cited for a miracle 
over Grandpré, and were awarded the ( 
gressional Medal of Honor. It’s listed 
the book of citations. Some of us saw that 
fight. I saw it. I was with Edith’s b 
We hadn’t any idea we were watch 
Kinzie man do that tailspin out from 

“When America entered the war I 
transferred.” 

““We’re no end sorry we didn’t 
about it; but we’re proud you live n 
They slipped us out to see if we 
fetch you back with us. We'd lik 
you’d wear your uniform and medals 
Congressional Medal of Honor—it’s m 
tioned in the citations—we’ve neyer § 
one.” 

“Major Ravelin especially spoke of 
mother,’ said the girl. “‘She must com 

“We shall feel honored,” replied 
ton humbly. le 

“We're all no end sorry about the 
dio,” added Elder. 

“No loss that can’t be replace 
Beouane Edith’s film home with me 
safe.” 

“T forgot to ask you. Didn’t someone 
furnish you with tickets for tonight?’ 

“Yes; I bought two from a stran: 

“T thought so. A man will call it 
morning to estimate damages. There 
connection, but Judge Bright told me 
now that George B. Twidd was ind 
late today for grand larceny on tW 
counts. The evidence arrived on thet 
train.” 

“Let’s go!’”’ cried Carleton. 


“Sand 
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This Year 


Many people regard frequent replacement of screen cloth as a necessary evil. Such 
is not the case. 


‘ Look for 
This Tag at 
The End of 
The Roll 


By the use of Jersey Copper Screen Cloth for windows, porches and doors you can 
eliminate for years to come this source of expense and annoyance. Even under the 
severe climatic conditions found along the coast and in the tropics Jersey Copper 
Cloth ought to give you many years of satisfactory service. 


The unusual wearing quality of Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth is due to this 
fact—it is made of copper 99.8% pure, which, by a special Roebling process is given 
a strength and stiffness comparable to that of steel. Because of the pure copper 
the cloth cannot rust out. Because of the Roebling process it will not sag or bulge. 
Screen with Jersey Copper this year. Use 16 mesh (coarser will admit mosquitoes) 
and the dark finish which is almost invisible. 


Manufacturers of custom-made screens universally recognize the virtues of Jersey 
Copper Screen Cloth and use it extensively. Many hardware merchants throughout 
the country carry it in stock. If you cannot obtain it in your locality, write us. 


A booklet ““A Matter of Health and Comfort” will be sent you on request. It gives 
a lot of interesting facts regarding screen cloth. 


THe New Jersey Wire CLotTH Company 


626 South Broad Street Trenton, New Jersey 


Copper Cloth 


ade of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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QUESTIONS THAT SCIENCE WILL ANSWER 


We have become so accustomed to big 
numbers and big facts that it takes some- 
thing fairly gigantic to astonish the average 
American any longer. Our railroads this 
year will spend $750,000,000 for new equip- 
ment and improvements. The people will 
eat 500,000,000 gallons of ice cream, for 
which they will spend $1,000,000,000. An- 
other $1,000,000,000 will go to defray the 
expenses of our citizens traveling to Eu- 
rope, Florida, the Rocky Mountains and 
American coast resorts. Our total wealth 
is $290,000,000,000, and our annual income 
$66,000,000,000. Of our entire popula- 
tion, 41,000,000 people earn wages, and the 
yearly savings of these workers amounts to 
$15,000,000,000. Our investment in the 
publie utilities that supply us with gas, 
electricity, street transportation, water and 
telephone and telegraph services totals 
more than $17,000,000,000. 


The Ban on Bathtubs 


Our consumption of raw materials is 
going on at such an enormous rate that 
even a brief survey of the situation un- 
covers astounding truths. We have used up 
more coal in the last thirteen years than in 
the century before, more iron in a decade 
than in the previous 100 years, and more 
copper and zinc in ten years than in all the 
years before that, since copper and zinc 
mining commenced. Even more startling 
than all. else is, the fact that the consump- 
tion of oil throughout the world since 1914 
has totaled more than in all the previous 
years since oil was first discovered. Our 
petroleum reserves will be well on the road 
to depletion in a dozen years, and Parke 
Channing, the eminent copper expert, says 
that ‘“‘unless new deposits of the red metal 
are found we 
shall be threat- 
ened in fifteen 
years with a 
shortage of cop- 
| Oy chan ag ed hal os 
world’s resources 
of this vitally 
important ele- 
ment are less 
than of any other 
base metal. 

The power of 
a nation lies 
chiefly in its 
natural reserves 
of essential raw 
materials, and 
not in its man- 
power strength. 
In a few years 
any person in 
the United 
States who has 
need of power 
during the day 
or night, indoors 
or outside, will 
be able to get it 
in the form of 
electric current 
as easily as one 
now draws water 
from a faucet. 
Since it costs an 
American two or 
three times as 
much to live as a 
foreigner, he 
must turn out 
twice the goods 
that the over- 
seas worker pro- 
duces; and to do this it is necessary to har- 
ness Nature’s energy resources and substi- 
tute more and more machines for manual 
effort. 

This means the present era of profligate 
waste must end. Here in the United States 
the hydroelectric power going to waste 
daily equals the labor of 400,000,000 men. 

The tendency to underestimate the 
growth of consumptive capacity is a na- 
tional trait of Americans. When the elec- 
tric light was perfected, people prophesied 
a rapid decline in the manufacture of gas; 
but since then the annual output of gas has 
increased tenfold. Steel ships supplanted 
those of wood, and yet today the con- 
sumption of wood in shipbuilding is greater 
than ever before. The advent of the motor- 
car was supposed to signalize the early ex- 
tinction of the horse in America; however, 
instead of being banished from our lives, a 
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recent survey shows an increase in the num- 
ber of horses in use, and word has gone out 
that more draft animals must be raised or 
a shortage will soon result. Just as the gaso- 
line vehicle raised the horse to a higher 
plane and increased his usefulness, so have 
labor-saving machines lightened the burden 
and elevated the station of American work- 
men, besides making jobs more plentiful. 

All the worth-while advances that have 
been made in the United States have been 
misunderstood and 
opposed. Every- 
one has heard how 
people condemned 
gas and made fun 
of the telephone; 
but it may be news 
to know that even 
the bathtub was 
denounced by the 
press as a luxuri- 
ous, undemocratic 
vanity. Medical 
men declared it a 
menace to health. 
In 1848 one city 
tried to prohibit 
bathing between 
November first and 
March fifteenth. 
Two years later a 
New England com- 
munity made bath- 
ing in one of the 
newfangled tubs 
unlawful except 
when prescribed by 
a physician. One 
state taxed bath- 
tubs thirty dollars 
a year. 


: PHOTO, FROM BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF PRILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Part Played by the Motor Truck in Placing Telephone Poles 


This same opposition to progress has 
always existed, and continues today. The 
world is full of skeptics. That is why so 
many men wear both a belt and suspend- 
ers. We are slaves of precedent and do not 
want to be jarred out of the even tenor of 
our ways. One of the earliest automobiles 
built was equipped with a dashboard and 
whip socket. The first steam-propelled ship 
to cross the ocean carried a copy of a new 
book explaining why transoceanic travel 
with steam as the motive power was im- 
possible. 

In the matter of efficiency the viewpoint 
of many Americans is quite like that of the 
South American manager who, on being 
told that the substitution of a set of ma- 
chines for manual labor would reduce the 
time consumed on a certain job from five 
days to three, wanted to know what they 
would do with the other two days. 


Some years ago, when Theodore N. Vail 
had decided to give up his position in the 
railway mail service in order to become 
manager of the new Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, his friends tried hard to dissuade him 
from relinquishing a good job to take up 
the development of a device that would 
never be more than a useless fad. 

One of his friends in Congress, who later 
became speaker of the House, on hearing 
the news, said, “It’s too bad about Vail. 


They tried to 
sell me some of 
that telephone 
stock. I’m sorry 
these promoters 
got hold of such 
a nice fellow as 
Vailsz 

In the light of 
the success of 
the telephone 
such an attitude 
appears ridicu- 
lous. But we 
are not much 
more receptive 
to new ideas to- 
day. Although 
the progress of 
civilization in re- 
cent times may 
well be meas- 
ured by the de- 
velopment that 
has taken place 
in the art of 
lighting, it has 
only been in the 
last five or six years that factory execu- 
tives have commenced to get away from the 
idea that artificial illumination is a matter 
that concerns only the janitor. 

An efficient system of lighting increases 
production, saves materials and reduces the 
number of accidents; but these economic 
benefits to industry from good illumina- 
tion were always possible of attainment 
since the introduction of electric lighting, 
and their tardy recognition has resulted 
from the hampering influence of unprogres- 
sive habits. 

We still hear a lot of folks sighing for the 
good old times. Though the idea of slipping 
back to the customs of yesterday may be 
attractive in a sentimental way, the prac- 
tical side of such a relapse would not be so 
amusing. When we subtract from modern 
life the electric light, vacuum sweepers, in- 
stantaneous hot water, telephones, motion 


A Pole Hole Digger on a Motor Truck 
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pictures, running water, ee a 
tomobiles, refrigeration, electric fa’ 
steam and hot-water heating systems 
have conditions quite similar to thela 
old times; and let no one doubt thay 
average American of today would s 
the return to the drudgery of handw: 
inconvenience of slow transit, limited 
munication, meager recreational fae 
and an insanitary environment an : 
mantic and joyless transition. 
As yare 
with the g 
times, the 
era is a goldey 
Of course, w 
so much gum 
the Pennsyl 
Railroad is o 
to employ tw 
continually j 
big terminal ip 
York City t 
move wads of ¢ 
ing gum that 
elers have tl 
on the floor, 
production 
rettes hasini 
from 2,000, 
in 1913 to 


have been soy 
ful of our ti 
that soon we 
have to de 
great areas t 
cultivatio 
wood, as we 
grow corn, a 
the meantin 
shall have t 
substitutes ¢ 
our supplies 
where. 

In the sear 
oil we are mo} 
sistent than g 
cally wellin 
for in a recen 
years our pr 
tors drilled5 
holes here 
United Sta 
an average 
$10,000 a h 
mass of dirt sufficient to cover a ci 
to a height of fifteen stories must be 
each year to supply us luxury-lovi 
icans with six quarts of new di 
annually. And according to the don 
science experts the average American h 
wife takes 260 steps to make an app 
and 330 to bake a batch of bread, 
it has been computed that only 
steps are necessary to complete both 
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The Wrong Road 


Socially and politically we are also 
deficient. Some of our wage earne 
clearly demonstrated their belief tha 
road to prosperity lies through les 
and poorer work. A lot of our so 
insist that it is unwise to act up 
basis of accumulated experience. 
been a little more than ten years sin 
gress passed the Valuation Act, 
though tens of thousands of dollars 
been expended by the Government an 
railroads since then in investigatin: 
alyzing and fighting valuations, ther 
not been one decision reached as t 
final valuation of a single importa 
road system. Our politicians refuse 
laws to protect anybody that is not 
born. A lot of our lawmakers are bo 
scientious and capable, but many 
proved their ability to strut sitting 
and recently one Solon, in a burst 
tory, thundered to his audience, “Bi 
of the land of your nativity, whethe 
were born there or not!”’ 

But there is a saying that * ‘ti W 
praises the workman,” and if that is 
taking the United States as a whole, 
things are not altogether bad. 
our practices are ill advised and wi 
and bad customs are like good cakes 
broken than kept. However, it is e 
construct flawless machines than t 
velop a race of perfect human beings 
explains why our progress along m 
ical lines has been so much more rapia@ 

(Continued on Page 8!) 


(Continued from Page 76) 
vances socially and politically. Wher- 
we go we meet an awful lot of human 
e every day; and notwithstanding 
rvelous achievements of science, a 
many more things are advertised lost 
found in the morning papers. 
twithstanding the newness of our 
jean civilization, we have built a city 
e that one child is born in it every 
minutes and a couple married every 
and three-quarters minutes. This 
‘city has nine times as many telephones 
2 whole continent of Africa, and more 
rears than are reported for all Asia. 
s two subway lines that carry more 
1,000,000,000 passengers a year; and if 
irface and elevated traffic is included, 
umber of passengers carried annually 
es a total greater than the population 
e entire world. One recent survey 
2d that 274,000 motorcars pass seven- 
of New York City’s busiest corners 
j twelve hours. 
American aviator recently attained a 
of 224 miles an hour over a straight- 
course, which feat established a new 
’srecord. More than 500 civilians in 
country last year learned to pilot their 
machines. 
venty new types of airplanes were 
leted. Instruments have been per- 
1 which register airplane tests or 
rmance while flying, making it unnec- 
7 to depend on the pilot’s individual 
on. The United States Air Mail tra- 
i more than 1,500,000 miles in twelve 
hs, without a fatality, and carried 
y 50,000,000 letters. One improve- 
, the aéromarine wing, adds hundreds 
unds to the carrying capacity of mail 
s. A landing skid has been perfected 
res it possible to alight in a small 

Aérial life preservers in the form of 
nates have become dependable, night- 


* equipment has been successfully de-_ 


ed, a catapult for launching planes 
the decks of battleships has been per- 
1, and a naval flying squadron has 
d the worth of the airplane in combat 
taining a maximum of 1465 direct hits 
‘machine guns in twenty-seven sec- 
_ Aviation has passed the merely 
atic stage and become a practical art. 
as soon as this infant industry applies 
to selling the public more thoroughly 
e safety and usefulness of commercial 
ion, the business of flying will go for- 
literally by leaps and bounds. 

ly a decade ago the art of flying was 
aed to a few enthusiasts who were 
ied by gaping crowds. Now our Amer- 
aircraft industry alone gives employ- 
to 5000 persons. Orville Wright, in 
rst successful flight, stayed in the air 
‘e seconds and traveled at a rate of 
7miles an hour. Recently in Califor- 
‘pilot remained in the air for thirty- 
ours, and it is easily possible to attain 
ed seven times as great as was made 
Tright nineteen years ago, Airplanes 
ow used in city planning, road con- 
tion, fire and Police zoning, park im- 
ment, surveying, aérial photography, 
'tising and publicity, freight and 
nger transportation, and the collection 
lissemination of news. 


_ Hazards of Night Flying 


the future the now remote lands of the 
e will be traversed by air lines, one 
‘route being from London to Tokio, 
1 would reduce the present 10,000-mile 
ey by water and land to approxi- 
4 6000 miles. The grouping of air- 
: engines into power units, and the 
g to the pilot or mechanic complete 
ol over his engines for adjustment 
pair, means that there is practically 
nit to the size of the airplane of the 
future. In transcontinental flights 
is no doubt but that divisions will be 
lished such as are now found on rail- 
At each division terminal of 300 or 
iiles airplanes will be enabled to change 
‘power-plant units and proceed with- 
ransferring their cargoes. 
e dangers and hazards of night flying 
argely being circumvented. The air 
service, after months of work with the 
teh engineers of large lighting cor- 
jions, has devised a system of illumina- 
that’ assures a safe night route from 
to coast, with the pilot at no time out 
ght of two powerful beacons, each 
ig a beam forty miles in length. The 
ination of the landing fields follows 
dsely as possible daylight perspective. 
buildings are flood-lighted, the fields 
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are outlined with illuminated markers, and 
red lights indicate the exact spot where the 
wheels of the night planes are to touch the 
ground. 

The chief thing that is lacking in avia- 
tion today is a practical helicopter device 
that will make it possible for airplanes to 
rise and alight anywhere in a vertical posi- 
tion. Ninety per cent of all accidents in 
flying occur in starting and landing, and 
the chief hope of eliminating these dangers 
lies in the development of some means of 
hoisting and lowering airplanes vertically 
under their own power. The idea of the 
helicopter is as old as the airplane itself, 
and about all we have learned is that a 
spinning propeller falls more slowly than a 
still body, because the energy developed by 
the fall is divided into two kinds—rota- 
tional and kinetic. The kinetic energy 
minus the rotational energy equals the ex- 
tent to which the fall of a body is broken. 
The helicopter problem consists in dis- 
covering how to develop more rotational 
energy in a falling body than kinetic energy. 

The same type of research that i is going 
on in the field of aéronautics is also being 
carried forward effectively in every other 
important line of industrial and commer- 
cial effort. Labor troubles have given us a 
lot of worry with respect to fuel, and as 
a result much attention has been directed 
to finding new substitute fuels and to im- 
proving present combustion practices. So 
far as the United States is concerned most 
of the recent fuel discoveries are more inter- 
esting than useful. Inacountry having such 
abundant supplies of coal and oil, manufac- 
tured substitutes will be marketed only 
with difficulty. 


The Fuel of the Future 


In Sweden they are making a satisfac- 
tory fuel by impregnating powdered peat 
with 10 per cent by weight of shale oil 
and then briquetting the mixture. British 
interests also have a new fuel produced 
from coal slack, lignite, peat, or other com- 
bustible material, with a binder of pitch. 
The mixture is made in the form of blocks 
of any desired size, and consists of a num- 
ber of layers, which have the same effect in 
promoting combustion as the laminations 
in natural coal. The heating value of the 
fuel can be made to suit any reasonable re- 
quirement by merely varying the types or 
quantities of the ingredients employed. 
The whole idea is to make a reconstructed 
coal from material heretofore regarded as 
waste. In regions lacking coal beds, but 
having extensive lignite deposits, such a 
process might prove commercially valuable. 

Dozens of other briquetting schemes 
might be mentioned, but the same princi- 
ple underlies practically all of them. Fur- 
thermore, the advocates of these processes 
are pursuing the fallacy that the fuel to be 
used in the future in direct firing will be a 
solid, whereas it will certainly be a liquid 
or gas. Whatever we burn will be carried 
through pipes and not in cars or trucks, 
except perhaps to the big central treating 
plants. Therefore, when we turn from the 
manufacture of solid fuels to the produc- 
tion of liquid and gaseous ones, the problem 
becomes filled with unlimited possibilities 
and the whole subject takes on added 
interest and romance. 

Fuel energy is the foundation of life, and 
the never-ending search of science is for 
new sources of power supply that may be 
profitably utilized.. Countries that are 
without native supplies of oil are exerting 
every effort to develop substitutes for pe- 
troleum. The French are seeking to obtain 
a liquid fuel from raw materials grown in 
their colonies. The most promising result 
so far is a greenish artificial petroleum re- 
sembling crude oil and made from a mixture 
of colza and rapeseed oils. 

Another proposal made by a French pro- 
fessor is that we utilize the hundreds of 
varieties of common weeds that grow every- 
where in the manufacture of motor fuel. 
Experiments have shown that this waste 
vegetation will yield a petrol fairly high in 
benzine and toluene. Practically the same 
process has been employed to produce a 
gas of satisfactory heating value from the 
weeds, in addition to the liquid fuel. The 
wartime experiments of the Germans suc- 
ceeded in developing a process for the dis- 
tillation of lignite at high temperatures, the 
result being a yield of liquid coal tar con- 
taining ingredients suitable as a substitute 
not only for gasoline and kerosene but for 
lubricating oils. The distillation of lignite 
at lower temperatures produces a coal tar 
that yields benzine and kerosene. There is 
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no doubt but that when conditions become 
normal in Germany the Teutons will go in ex- 
tensively for the production of coal tar from 
lignite, so as to secure synthetic products 
to supply their lack of natural products. 
There has been more or less of a continu- 
ous shortage of fat in Central Europe in 
recent years, and it is interesting to note 
that the Germans are producing various 
articles, such as a liquid-tar soap containing 
a percentage of alcohol, which was for- 
merly made chiefly of fat, but is now manu- 
factured largely from a tar by-product. 

In South Africa, for many years, the 
people have been using an alcohol fuel 
called natalite, which is derived from the 
refining of sugar. But natalite is high in 
price, and the supply of molasses from the 
sugar refineries is not sufficient to yield 
liquid fuel to satisfy the demand. In order 
to make up the deficit an effort was made 
to get an alcohol fuel from maize; but this 
adventure proved a fizzle, because maize 
has a higher value as food than as a raw 
material in a fuel process. Now the prob- 
lem appears to be on the way to solution 
through the utilization of the prickly pear. 
Here is a waste product that grows wild 
and has ruined tens of thousands of acres 
of valuable land in South Africa. This 
plant of the cactus species requires no 
cultivation, and produces an abundant crop 
of a heretofore useless fruit. 

The idea of using the prickly pear to pro- 
duce liquid fuel is not new, for even here in 
America we have realized for a long time 
that our cactus plant might be made to 
yield large quantities of aleohol. However, 
it has been left for an enterprising group in 
South Africa to make this dream material- 
ize. The farmers there have spent tens of 
thousands of dollars in trying to rid their 
land of this plant pest. Now, through the 
aid of science, each acre of land that has 
been rendered valueless by the prickly 
pear will be made to yield ten tons of fruit, 
and each ton will produce thirteen gallons 
of alcohol. Since there are 2,000,000 acres 
of this waste land, the ultimate yield would 
be about 260,000,000 gallons of alcohol, to 
which is added a denaturant and a chem- 
ical constituent to render the alcohol usable 
in present types of engines. The big 
thought in all this is the necessity that 
must soon arise in many parts of the world 
for a specially designed alcohol engine. 
Much of our fuel in the future will be grown 
from the ground—not mined or drilled for. 


A New Use for Ether 


The increase in the price of gasoline in 
recent years has turned the attention of 
chemists and engineers to the development 
of substitute fuels. One investigator has 
concluded interesting experiments in pro- 
ducing an engine fuel by mixing from 70 to 
90 per cent of benzol with from 10 to 80 
per cent of dekalin. Right here in the 
United States more alcohol is being made 
from molasses than our present markets 
continuously require. There is also an over- 
supply of benzol, and this surplus will be 
increased enormously the moment the 
shale-oil industry becomes a going business. 

Now, one product of the alcohol manu- 
facturers is ether, and here again the supply 
is greater than the demand. But though 
ether alone and alcohol alone are sometimes 
drugs on the market, this unsatisfactory 
situation will likely be remedied by mixing 
the ether with the benzol and producing a 
motor fuel that will easily equal if not sur- 
pass the best gasoline. All that is needed is 
another material boost in the prices of 
gasoline to prove that this is a fact. 

The only redeeming feature of our re- 
current fuel troubles here in the United 
States is the added impetus they give to 
research in the vitally important field of 


mechanical energy. Recently an inventor’ 


announced the discovery of a process for 
making a solid fuel from kerosene. The new 
fuel can be produced in portable form, and 
ean be burned like wood, coal or solidified 
alcohol. Federal chemists have called at- 
tention to the possibility of manufacturing 
a fuel gas from straw, cotton stalks, corn- 
stalks and even dried leaves and lawn 
rakings. 

Nearly all these plans are based on fact, 
and make good reading. But the truth re- 
mains that when we consider the nation’s 
fuel problem as a whole, practically all of 
these interesting developments are of little 
more than passing interest, in view of the 
country’s enormous requirements for me- 
chanical energy. Before long it will be 
possible for the farmer to take his waste 
vegetation and make gas or fuel alcohol from 
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HERE isa 
BRAIN CONTEST 


We have answered the first 
4 questions. Can you an- 
swer the remaining 12? 


Question 
Who buy 


| Answer 


Housewives of 
Lynn, Mass. 


eggs from a 
Grocer in 
Lynn, Mass. ? 
Who buy Lathes? Factory Purchas- 
ing Agents. 
Automobile 
Owners 


Who buy Auto Tires? 


Parents of new- 
born Babies 


Who buy Baby Car- 
riages? 
Who buy Cosmetics? - ap! 


Who buy Cigars? 


Who buy Bonds? 


Who buy 


Seeds? 


Who buy 


Snow Shoes? 
Who buy Bathing Suits? 


Who buy Liability 
Insurance? 
Adding 
Machines? 
Building 
Materials? 
Cream 
Separators? 
Auto 
Trucks? 
Soda Foun- 
tains? 


Who buy 
Who buy 
Who buy 
Who buy 


Who buy 


OU can’t sell ear-muffs to 

people in Southern Florida; 
but the foregoing questions and 
answers prove that it IS possible 
to select a list of the ‘‘should-be” 
buyers of amy product. 


The same reasoning power that en- 
ables anyone to do this should 
prompt you—NOW-—to stencil a list 
of YOUR possible customers into 
ELLIOTT INDEX-ADDRESS 
CARDS. These cards, when’ run 
through an Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine, would thenceforth aim every 
penny of your advertising appropria- 
tion direct at concerns or individ- 
uals you know can use what you 
have to sell—in any given territory, 
large or small. 


There’s an Elliott Addressing 
Machine to meet 
every requirement. § 
From $30 up. 


Write us for our Free Book 
“Mechanical Addressing’’ 


4 
| 
THE ELLIOTT COMPANY | 

146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott acti 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 

Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette St. 

Buffalo, 507 Brisbane Bld. 

Charleston, W. Va, Laird Office 
Equip. Co. 

Charlotte, N. C. Crayton Co. 

Chicago, 1315 S. Wabash Ave. 


New Orleans, Title Guarantee 


Bldg. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, he a. Carnegie Office 
App. C 
Oklahoma City; Office App. Co. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. | Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Columbus, O. Diehl, 43 E.Gay | Pittsburgh, 215 Fitzsimmons 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. Bldg. 
Davenport, la. F.H.ShinnCo. | Prov., R. I. 30 Empire St. 
Denver, Business App. Co. Raleigh, N. C. H. S. Storr Co. 
Detroit, 303 Murphy Bld. St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Houston, Ward-Reimers Co. Sales Co. 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van | San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 
Ausdall Savannah, C. E, Blakewood 
Kansas City, 924% Balt. Ave. | Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bldg. | Seattle, Converse Co. 
Louisville, Office Equip. Co. Montreal, 263 St. James St. 


Memphis, 766 Randolph Bldg. | Toronto, A. S. Hus:witt Co. 
Minneapolis, 538 Bldr's. Ex. Winnipeg, Man. Modern Of- 
Nashville, Williams Print Co. fice App. Co. 


Newark, N. J. 210 Market St. | London, Eng. Hayward Co. 
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Uniting the desirable 
features of both open 
and closed cars —at 
an open car price. 


‘The New Westcott 


CLOSURE 


PRICE $1795—SPECIAL CLOSURE $1995 


Today, only three months after the first announce- 
ment, Westcott Closures are running on the streets of 
nearly every important city and town in the country. 


Rare beauty in lines, finish and equipment —with com- 
fort and ease of handling which makes driving a delight 
—with a warm, roomy, weather-tight interior, and 
the finest of wood and steel coachwork, it satisfies 
even the most partial closed car advocate. 


Then, for good measure, are added the several marked 
advantages which have heretofore been the exclusive 
property of the open car—low price, light weight, 
small operating expense, absence of rumbling, adapt- 
ability for business use. The windows disappear 
when desired, giving unobstructed enjoyment of fine 
weather driving. 


It will pay you to see it before you buy. 
The following models comprise the Westcott line: 
The Closure, $1795; Special:Closure, $1995; Brougham 


(including trunk) $2490; Sedan, $2490; Special Sedan, 
$2690. 


THE WESTCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WESTCOT 


a) C The Car with a Longer Lite 


| coal. 
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it, and use this fuel as a supply of power for 
his tractors and other farm machinery; but 
even such an accomplishment would not be 
of great consequence in a national sense. 

Of more immediate and vital interest as 
a fuel safeguard are the potentialities that 
lie in our undeveloped reserves of oil shale. 
This enormous virgin supply of locked-up 
energy hangs like a great sword of Dam- 
ocles over the heads of profiteering coal and 
oil operators. Though there has been a 
great deal of talk during the past few years 
about oil-shale developments, most of the 
alluring visions have been created by fake 
promoters who have given their attention 
solely to selling stock and not to producing 
oil. Actually, there is no considerable 
shale-oil industry here in the United States, 
and there will not be until coal or oil prices 
advance materially above present levels. 
There is no great supply of fuel in this 
country except oil shale that can be made 
available immediately to cireumvent ava- 
ricious coal and oil dealers who may under- 
take a campaign of fuel oppression. 

The oil-shale rock found in practically 
unlimited quantities in many parts of the 
United States will yield approximately one 
barrel—forty-two gallons—of oil a ton. 
We now produce here in the United States 
over 400,000,000 barrels of oil annually, so 
to replace this enormous quantity of pe- 
troleum .with shale oil would require more 
than 1100 shale retorting plants, each con- 
suming 1000 tons of shale daily. In other 
words, for each decrease of 1,000,000 bar- 
rels in our domestic production of petro- 
leum we shall need to mine and treat 
1,000,000 tons of shale. Last year the pro- 
duction of soft coal in this country was a 
little more than 400,000,000 tons, and that 
is approximately the amount of shale we 
would have to mine to furnish sufficient oil 
to take the place of our present output of 
petroleum from American wells. An oil- 
shale plant with a capacity of 1000 barrels 
a day would cost $3,000,000, so it is evident 
that a huge sum of money will have to be 
invested before our proposed oil-shale in- 


| dustry becomes a realizedefact. But great 


are the potentialities, for when this new 
business does get going it will employ as 
many men as are now engaged in mining 
Let no one lose sight of the fact that 
our oil-shale reserves are the only solid 
guaranty of permanence for our great auto- 
motive industry, in view of the certainty of 


| an early decline in our output of petroleum. 


Needless Coal Waste 


Our enormous supplies of fuel have made 
us a nation of energy wasters. Enough 
gasoline to run 1,000,000 medium-weight 
motor cars 1400 miles is lost each year in 
America through preventable evaporation 
in storage tanks alone. A ton of coal leaves 
the mine with approximately 30,000,000 
heat units locked in it, and less than 2,000,- 
000 of these units are actually converted 
into mechanical energy—the rest is wasted. 

There is nothing man ever touched so 
wonderful as coal and yet that was valued 
so lightly. Among other things it contains 
the extract of vanilla, cures for headaches, 
fertilizer for the farmer, naphtha for clean- 
ing fluids andsoaps, camphor for moth balls, 
acids, dyes, explosives, preservatives, per- 
fumes, roofing and road-surfacing materials 
and flavoring compounds little less satis- 
factory than the essences obtained from the 
finest fruits. Yet three-quarters of our coal 
is fired directly without first being refined, 
and most of these valuable constituents are 
poured forth from our chimneys to destroy 
health and property rather than to be 
utilized in supplying the pressing needs of 


_ humanity. 


In the near future, when gaseous fuel 
alone is used in our homes, the cellar, in- 
stead of being a dusty, dirty, wasted space, 
will be as clean as the living room above, 
and will be furnished and used for billiards 
or even some more profitable purpose. This 
is not a dream, for I saw such a home the 
other day. The abolition of the inexcusable 
practice of burning raw coal will result in 
adding another room to most of our dwell- 


ings. 

_ But though fuel is important it certainly 
is not occupying all our attention. The 
flood of new discoveries, novel devices, 
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unusual materials and improved method 
that is being showered on us is probably th. 
most encouraging sign of the times, | 
been found that valuable edible oils , 
obtained from the seeds of sunflowers, 
the seeds from okra, tomatoes and a 
ber of other plants will yield oils th 
suitable either for fuel purposes or f 
in the manufacture of soap and othe 
lar products. One investigator in a Se 
state where there are a great n Mt 
persimmon trees recently concluded | 
ments which showed that it is now pe 
to remove the astringent ingredient 
persimmon and use this cena 
fully in the manufacture of cand 
a new and unusual flavor. The Bet 
reported to be getting formaldehyd 
posing water that is colored with a d 
carries a certain percentage of ¢ 
dioxide gas, to the action of ultra 
rays. The Italians have de 
method that nets a substantial y 
potash from the practically inex 
supply of lava that has been po’ a 
the Italian volcanoes. Synthetic 

chloric acid is said to serve as a rea 
the process. 


Rubber in the Milk — 


German scientists who have made 
study of dyes assert that it is now’ 
to dye the wood of living trees witho 
ing to wait until the tree is cut do 
sawed into lumber. This method 0 
ing wood as it grows is based on the 
an aniline dye, 100 grams of 
mixed with about 100 gallons 
This quantity of solution is suffiei 
color one tree from its roots to its t 
leaf; and as the report reads, the e 
operation is practically completed 
forty-eight hours. However, the it 
gators suggest that the dyestuff be ¢ 
to go on permeating the cells of the 
until the tree dies, which happens in 
four or five weeks. Then the tree 
cut down and sawed up into the d 
lengths of an attractive-colored | 
from which furniture and other woe 
ticles can be made. 

This dyeing process imparts a u 
color to the entire wood fiber. The 
ard method is to inject the colorin 
tion into the roots of the tree 
tube connected to a tank attached 
trunk of the tree at a height of a dc 
more feet. Not every dyestuff can h 
in this method. é' 

A recent development of great, 
tance is the perfection of new proc 
rubber manufacture that promise t 
lutionize the rubber industry. a 
of years of research a method has b 
vised for extracting rubber dir 
the latex, or milk of the tree. In th 
the particles of rubber in the late 
agulated by the introduction of che 
into the milk just after it has 
from the tree. The resulting rub 
creased tensile strength and grea 
ance to abrasion. But this is not al 

In past years American manufa 
have been accustomed to receiving 
crude rubber in the form of slabs and 
that had to be masticated and con 
to a soft mass by methods that were 
ful to the rubber. For some purpost 
rubber was dissolved in benzine. In 
earlier methods it was the custom to 
the rubber into the body of the cottor 
that were used to give strength to t 
ticle, and generally the strands 
only a superficial covering. Now the 
threads are immersed in the latex ar 
rubber penetrates to the very center 
strand, the result being a much st 
product. 

Rubber will now be shipped and he 
in liquid form. It will be hauled i 
wagons as oil is now transported. Not 
does the discovery mean longer life f¢ 
tomobile tires but the outcome will 
great increase in the uses to which I 
may be put. 

Surely no one will deny that all 
scientific work means a better, bigge 
more prosperous United States. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of severé 
cles by Mr. Parsons dealing with the applicat 
science to everyday life. 
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Light, compact, quiet-running, easy- 
starting—a “twin’”—and an Evinrude! 


‘What more could one ask for in a de- 
tachable motor? 


Climaxing years of experiment and 
development, the Sport Twin answers 
Outdoor America’s ‘call for a light- 
weight, two-cylinder motor of gen- 
uine Evinrude make 


—a motor with all the ruggedness, 
‘power and speed that pne name Pen: 
rude guarantees. 


SPORT TWIN ‘Feataxes 


Weight 40 pounds complete—no batteries or “extras”. 

Two-cylinder — two-cycle — vibrationless— two H. P. 

Genuine Evinrude magneto, built- in- flywheel — 

_. instant starting. 

Automatic Reverse and Tile-Up— fewer control of 
boat—absolutely safe. 

Genuine float-feed carburetor — wonderful flexibility 
of power. 

Glistening in aluminum and nickel—a beauty, and — 


as Booed as it looks. 
444 4 


See your sporting goods or hardware 
dealer — now. Write us for free illus- 


trated catalog. (There is now a genuine 
Evinrude Motor for every small-boat use.) 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
136 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
69. Cortlandt Street, New York, N.Y. 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
211 Morrison Street, Portland, Oregon. 
119 Broadway Oakland, California 


nen os : _ Standard A Bi fi mle ] Cylinder (en sag ~=2/Culinder 
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Marie came in, deposited the teapot and 
made a graceful exit again. 

“Everyone will laugh at me,” said Lucia 
very quietly, answering her self. She began 
to pour the tea. 

“Why should they laugh?” asked Anna. 
“They must be fools.” 

“Perhaps they are,” said Lucia. ‘But 
the laughter of fools isn’t a thing I can bear 
very easily. Still all that kind of thing can 
be staved off a while yet, can’t it? Ten 
years, Anna? Another ten years, of sorts, 
I give myself.” 

Anna thought carefully over a reply. 

“‘T’ve’seen women of fifty and fifty-two 
who looked wonderful,” said Lucia quickly, 
“Perfectly wonderful.” 

“You won’t look at any other side of 
life, then, Lucia?”’ 

“There is no other side.” 

“Work,” said Anna; ‘‘children; love— 
real love, not only an affair of pearl neck- 
laces.” 

“Love is all the same. 
see.” 

“Tt is what I am going to do, Lucia.” 

Lucia passed the cigarette box. 

“Not another one for me, Lucia. 
going to sing.” 

“You are too indomitable, Anna.” 

Below them the doorbell sounded. Lucia 
sat forward, listening. Anna saw a faint 
flush creep into her sister’s face. The front 
door had opened and closed. 

“T wonder if anyone came in,”’ said Lucia. 

“You said you were not at home.” 

“T know, I know. Not at home except 
to—there’s always someone to whom one 
is alw ays at home somehow. It might 
be 


Wait; wait and 


I am 


Her voice trailed off. Marie entered. 

“Mr. Bobby is downstairs, madame.” 

“Send him up,” said Lucia, “in two 
minutes.” 

Marie left suavely. Lucia rose quickly. 

“*T didn’t expect him,”’ she said in a light, 
pleased, embarrassed voice. “I thought he 
was rehearsing all day. I suppose he’s just 
managed to slip out. He never keeps away 
from me for long.” 

She was at the dressing table, powdering 
her face swiftly. She took a phial of strong 
Bastern perfume and put a tiny drop of it 
behind each ear and in the palms of her 
hands. 

“Ts he coming up here, Lucia?”’ 

““Why, yes, my dear. I always see my 
friends anywhere.” 

She put a touch of red on her lips. 

“T shall let you off to your practicing, 
my child, now that I have someone else to 
bore.” 

She draped her peignoir deftly round her. 
She had suddenly taken on an evanescent 
sparkle, a lightness and happiness. Anna 
rose, put on her coat, snatched her gloves 
just as the door opened again. 

“Mr. Bobby,” uttered Marie, like velvet. 

Anna heard Lucia ery ‘‘Paul!’’ She 
just saw a tallish, very slim youth with 
oiled hair swept back from his sallow, dark 
face, large dark eyes, and a smile of experi- 
enced i ingenuousness as she slipped by him 
and went out. She passed down a softly 
carpeted stairway, through a dim, warm, 
flower-scented hall, and yet somehow was 
glad to leave it all for the cold street. 

Her childish envy of Lucia had long 
passed; her admiration given place to 
tenderest pity. She who stood at the break 
of the morning was sorrowful for the sister 
whose autumn came so early and so frostily. 

When she reached home a heavier scent 
than the odor of last night’s roses assailed 
her. The air was languid with lilies. Again 
there was a big washbowl on the round 
table, and the lilies filled it. She ran for- 
ward eagerly, in spite of all her cautionary 
tactics with herself, just to see—but there 
was no word; not one. 

She put the lilies on the top of the piano. 
She sat down to the piano presently, with 
the happy feeling of a woman soft among 
darling luxuries. The insidious happiness 
was in her eyes and heart and brain; even 
in the finger tips. She began to finger 
delicately the Barcarolle of Hoffmann. 
Those were the words in which she could 
best love the roses and the lilies. The song 
was one suited to her voice, her tempera- 
ment; even to her transient mood of to- 
night. 


Night of stars and night of love 


The oblivious girl did not know that her 
weary landlady stood dreaming on the 
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stairs outside to hear the song; nor of the 
small poor crowd who collected slowly be- 
neath her half-open windgw and waited 
there. 
Vv 

ING GARNET waited in his car out- 

side the printing works. He had not 
taken his chauffeur, and he was not using 
his big touring car. He had taken his 
mother’s little coupé and he was driving it 
himself. It was inconspicuous and small 
among the big vans that still at closing 
time lumbered in and out of the yard; and 
the bicycles of messengers and the tri- 
cycle carriers and the handecarts. He had 
sent no word to Anna Land; he was just, 
as he said to himself, chancing it. But 
there was one thing which with his impish 
sense of humor he had done. He had in- 
vented a pretext by which some third per- 
son should keep Silver behind in the office 
for a few minutes after official closing time. 
The third person knew nothing of the game; 
Silver knew nothing; only King Garnet 
knew and laughed to himself in the dark- 
ness of the little coupé. 

He was not going to vex Anna Land with 
any kind of wordy duel with Silver about 
the business of escorting her. He hoped 
lazily, and yet with a relish that rather 
surprised himself, to catch her in a pro- 
pitious temper; and he would speak her 
fair, very fair. 

King Garnet knew what was a propitious 
temper for a working girl; when she was 
tired at the end of the day; when all the 
early morning spirits of her sheer youth 
had been worked off; when the anticipa- 
tion of a good dinner looked even better 
than the dinner itself would taste; when she 
didn’t much care. If there could be added 
to this raw weather darkness, frost or driz- 
zle; no matter which, so long as it was cold; 
a touch of fog, so that the usual journey 
home by omnibus or tramcar would seem 
wearingly prolonged—so much the better. 

Yet, withal, he was a kind young man; 
and, so far, all his light-hearted prowlings 
had not yet made of him a cad or a beast. 
He hunted girls with the same joyful zest 
with which he hunted deer or fished for 
salmon; and he was always tender, and 
tried to be fair, and struggled—so long as 
the struggle did not involve any acute form 
of sacrifice—not to make his already broad 
code of morals any broader. 

“The finest girl—absolutely the finest— 
I’ve ever run across,’”’ he was thinking to 
himself of Anna Land. And as the thought 
formulated—he was watching the big door 
of exit for the workers—she emerged at the 
tail of a stream of rapidly dispersing girls. 

“Different from any of ’em; so dif- 
ferent!’”’ he said to himself, bounding from 
the car. 

There was still a light shining through 
the wire half-blind of the office window 
where Silver and an innocent third person 
held converse. 

Garnet intercepted Anna without loss of 
time. 

“Miss Land!” 

“Mr. Garnet!” 

“Yes, I. Good evening. I was just— 
that is to say, I have a car here. It’s 
beastly foggy. I hope you'll let me drive 
you home.” 

“Thank you; but I take the tramcar 
along the Embankment.”’ 

“The foggiest stretch in London, of 
course. Please don’t be ungracious, Miss 
Land, but let me drive you home.”’ 

“Tt’s kind of you, of course 

“T already know where you live.” 

“T know you do,” she replied slowly. 

The light in Silver’s office was suddenly 
switched out. Garnet glanced swiftly at 
the dark window, but no more swiftly than 
did Anna. He knew that she wished to 
escape Silver tonight. She knew that Gar- 
net knew. It established an ethereal friend- 
liness of conspiracy between them. 

“Quick!” he cried, with a shining smile; 
and it was so much a boy’s smile of de- 
lighted achievement that when he took her 
arm she suddenly quickened her steps and 
ran beside him to the little car waiting on 
the other side of the yard. They were in 
the car and out of the yard before Silver 
emerged from the works, cursing at his 
delay. 

Garnet drove for a short way, and then 
pulled up beside the curb, took his hands 
off the wheel and turned to her. Sounds 
and shapes of traffic were so dim in the fog 
that it was almost as if they were alone, 


” 


“We're all right here for a second or 
two,” he said. ‘My tail light’s an extra 
good one. I’ve stopped to tell you some- 
thing: I’m not taking you straight home.” 

She looked at him. He had heard in 
similar circumstances horrified giggles con- 
cealing excitement, or incoherent dithers of 
easily turned protest; but Anna Land gave 
neither exhibition. She was tired; she 
merely looked at him. He looked back 
quite earnestly; and to his own amazement 
his look was no criterion of the earnestness 
he felt. He had an honest anxiety to do 
right in her eyes—for the evening anyway. 

“Listen!’’ he said. “I do want to talk 
to you. You think we haven’t run through 
sufficient preliminaries of ordinary ac- 
quaintanceship. Well, but how can we ever 
run through them if we don’t start?” 

“Why should we ever run through 
them?’ she demanded, but regretfully. 

“‘Because—I want to know you. I want 
to be friends. Listen! We mustn’t stand 
here by the curb for long, or somebody 
bigger than we are will come along to bust 
us up.”” As he spoke a great car crawled 
by so near them that their mud guards 
nearly grated together. “I’m taking you 
out for some dinner and a talk. You would 
have refused if I’d asked you. I’ve ab- 
ducted you! So far so good. Be kind and 
make it good all the way,” he said very per- 
suasively. “‘I know you don’t want to dine 
in town, because you would say you hadn’t 
been given time to change your frock.” 
He smiled his smile of habitual tender un- 
derstanding; and then seeing her quick and 
correct assimilation of this smile, he erased 
it with a little guilty dismay in his mind. 
She knew him! 

“So I thought we’d just run down to 
Richmond,” he said. ‘‘ Will you?” 

Anna looked out into the fog. 

“Of course you will,’’ he murmured per- 
suasively, watching her. 

“Tt is no use taking me for granted,” she 
said firmly. 

“T’m not! I’m not! May we, please, 
shake hands on the good intention, and 
shall we go on?” 

Anna found her cold and somewhat 
grubby hand in King Garnet’s warm and 
clean one. She smiled thoughtfully. 

“Men are a nuisance,” she said. 

“T won’t be a nuisance. I just long for a 
talk with you; and, as I say, we must start 
sometime, somehow, somewhere.” He 
slipped on his furred driving gauntlet again 
and felt for the gear lever. “‘ Why not like 
this?” 

He started the ear. 

“Brought off the first bit all right,’’ he 
thought jubilantly. 

But he knew she was tired and that her 
hands were cold, and he felt protectively 
and gently towards her. He really wanted 
to give this poor and charming thing the 
very best that mere money could buy. . 

““She’s damned proud though,” he 
thought. But he liked her all the better for 
it. Somehow her pride exhilarated him 
like trumpet music or some gallant spec- 
tacle. 

So they ran on through the curious silence 
of the fog, rather slowly and cautiously; but 
smoothly, comfortably, luxuriously, Anna 
felt to herself, leaning back against the 
padded cushion that was more habituated 
to Mrs. Garnet’s scented and furred shoul- 
ders than anything like this girl’s shabby 
overcoat. Shedid not talk, but she thought; 
and the thoughts were long, seeking, uncer- 
tain. Nosooner did they stumble upon con- 
victions than the convictions broke and 
melted away. 

Over the river the fog was whiter and 
very dense; but after they left the bridge 
behind it cleared a little, and King Garnet 
relaxed his vigilance. He glanced at her. 

“Tired?”’ He laid a hand momentarily 
over hers. ‘Are you cold?” 

“T am not tired,” said Anna; ‘“‘just— 
jaded. Give me food and I shall be quite a 
decent companion. It’s a long day, you 
know,” she added. 

“At the works? I know. Nine till six? 
What a shame!” His voice was infused 
with regrets. “But I must try to make it 
up to you.” 

He pressed her hands softly and drove on. 

They stopped at the very famous hotel 
overlooking the hidden river and passed 
out of the mist-blanketed gravel drive up 
the steps and into the redness of the warm 
glow beyond. Anna went straightway to 
the dressing room to look into the mirror. 
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The need for that mirror had been the 
sure conviction with her on the way d 
She washed her face because it was y 
enough to stand hot or cold water if 
hour of the day. She looked long i inte 
glass and rubbed her lips. 

“Try a lip stick, miss,” said the att 
ant confidentially, ’proffering one, 

She tried it, and the effect was 
made King Garnet check a brief anid! j 
smile when she came into the 
again. Austerity had gone—the 
of her quietness and pallor which 
silenced a lot of things on his lips o1 
drive down. The red lip stick had g 
her a buoyant note; and she had lef 
overcoat in the cloakroom and pulle 
worn frock into shape with the mary 
resource of women with no resources; 
she had given her hat a rake. Whe 
came out of the works it had been 
jammed down anyhow, level. 
poised subtly a little to one side. | 
different. She was different. It was a 
pleased and anticipatory young man 
established her tenderly at their tabl 

“Cocktail?” he said. ‘You posi 
must. Of course, it’s a terrible habj 
girls; but then you haven’t the hal 
know. And you must get up an apy 
for food somehow.” 

So when something came, soft as» 
and cold as snow and hot as fire, she: 
it. A comfortable barrier rose betwee 
and all the difficulties of the outside j 
The orchestra began to play. It w. 
ferent from Paolo’s and Silver. ' 

Anna had been very firm and a 
with herself. Always she had feare 
weakening. She had kept aloof 
high and faithful resolution from eye 
few rich things of life as came her 1 

“Anna Land,” she had always 
herself, “it will be a great life if you 
weaken.” 

But while she imposed upon herse 
stern strength all the female softnes 
her cried out under it all the while 
urged her towards just the sort of ple 
that she was enjoying tonight. 

“Tell me more about yourself,” 
Garnet was saying. 

She answered: ‘Well, Mr. Gar 
don’t know that I will. It’s an ins 
vice, thinking about oneself and t 
about oneself. It makes the wrong t 
seem too important.” 

“What are the wrong things, 
Land?” 

“Too much self-pity,’ she ansy 
“too much self-esteem; too much 
spection. I’ve seen such a lot o 
flattered into thinking they were the 
important and attractive things on 
just by kind men offering a little more 
pathy than was good for them.” « 

She smiled at him. 

“And just how much sympa: hy 
much for any woman?” he de 
“Tell me that. Tell me if a girl cal 
too much care and petting. Eh?” 

“She can never have too much 
body,” said Anna, suddenly realizin 
with a sigh. “‘But oh, she can easily 
too much for the good of her soul!” 

“‘T believe you were brought up ina 
school, Miss Land.” } 

“Perhaps I was, Mr. Garnet; my 
school. I brought myself up since ; 
the age of ten anyway.’ 

“You’ve been too harsh a teach 
yourself then. Why not let me 
class for a bit? I’lllarn you. AndIs 
enjoy making lessons of pleasure—th 
sons of life.” 

“The lessons of what you call life. 

“Try ’em. I'll guarantee to hay 
soon writing under my copy heads 

“Don’t be too sure of that.” 

“Try it out then. Let me endeav 
fail. Let me give you a lesson,” he in 

She shook her head. 

After a while, his eyes on her now 
ing face and warm eyes and vital be 
asked, ‘‘Why were you so annoy 
other day simply because I callec 
pretty and amazing girl?” 

“Employer and employe —- 

“Oh, but hang that! There’s re 
everything. We're still employer & 
ploye if you like to say so; but - 

He smiled around and back at h 
phantly. 

“Here we are.’ 

“Yes, and I ee it,’”’ cried Anna 2 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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here Westinghouse Serves 


ELECTRICITY — 


the Universal Servant has become the great 
economizer; the great convenience. Everywhere, 
for all kinds of people, it is making work easier, faster, 


ee 


: 
' 


In the Home 


q 
| 
7 


Ene Heater BF eed Machines and safer; making transportation and communication Ace Welding 

tic Ranges Vacuum Cleaners quicker and less expensive; making living itself pleasanter Equipment 

a ee and much more worth-while. Vine aa eiaaly 

I Newel Post me : : : Circuit-break 

a i The activities, and the interests, of Westinghouse are just as hiasaheee 

os — broad and extensive as the electrical field itself. For products ae and Ovens 

te: ectigon for arging : ‘ - 5 . use 

: haem and Radio bearing the Westinghouse mark serve in almost every application Generate Apmaratas 

am 2 eae . in the generation and transmission of electricity, and in converting Sieaereeed 

; Brackets afety Switches “4s : : nsulating Materials 
ASE Stoves it into heat, light, power and service. Waife Switches 

for Transformers ; 

F ince wenvT asters It takes fifteen hundred pages to briefly catalog the products of 

a Clea abe just one of the many Westinghouse departments. And mankind 

ream Fr 

ig Water Heaters everywhere, on and above and below the earth’s surface, seeks 


for and trusts these things that Westinghouse makes, 
because they are good, and because they meet such a di- 
versity of needs so completely. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities + Representatives Everywhere 
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In Mills and Factories 


Lighting Equipment 

Lamps 

Locomotives 

Meters 

Micarta Gears 

Motors 

Panels and Switchboards 

Safety Switches 

Space Heaters 

Transformers 

Ventilating 
Equipment 
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On the Farm 


Curling Irons Percolators 
Fans Radio Equipment 
Fuses Switches 
LECTRIC Trons Toasters 
Lamps Transformers 
ee Motors for all Home Waffle Irons 
Appliances and the 
Motors for Power Westinghouse Light 
te | the Office and Store Purposes and Power Plant 
Out-door Switch 
aters Motors for Houses 
paking Ovens Coffee and’ Meat 
ate Warmers Grinders, etc. 
ors and Control Dictaphones 
Duplicating Devices 
Envelope Sealers 
Tickers 
Panel Boards and 
for Switches 
ng Machines Safety Switches At Sea ‘ 
essing Machines Ventilating Equipment Condensers Paneéls and Switch: In the Air 
Galley Equipment boards a 
Generators Propulsion Equipment Channels for Wiring Propellers 
Lamps Pumps Generators for Pulleys 
Motors and Controlfor | Reduction Gears Heating Starting Motors 
Winches, Hoists, etc. astinice Generators for Radio Stream Lining for 
Meters Ignition Generators and On the Street 
Micarta Gears Struts 
Street Railway Equipment 
Arc Welding Insulating Materials 
Equipment Lamps 


Automatic Sub-stations 
Babbitting Outfits 
Babbitt Metal 

Baking Ovens 
Circuit-breakers 
Compressors 

Control Equipment 
Fans 

Gears and Pinions 
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In Light and Power Plants 


On the Railroads 


Iding Equipment Line Equipment In Mines 
itic Substations Locomotives : 
Apparatus Motor Car Equipment Circuit-breakers Motor-Generator Sets Arc Welding Locomotives Cables and Conduit 
: Heating Motors Condensers Panels and Switch- Equipment Motors for Hoists, Control Apparatus 
Tatus Motors and Control Control Apparatus boards Automatic Starters Pumps and Tipples Lamps 
for Shops Fans Pumps and Controllers or Breakers 
nd Pinions Pantagraphs Frequency-changers Rotary Converter Automatic Substations Motor Generators 
‘ors Power House Generators Steam Turbines Battery Charging Portable Substations 
‘ht Equipment Apparatus Insulators Stokers Equipment Switchboards Ammeters 
ing Materials Solder & Babbitt Pots Lighting Material Switches and Switching Gears and Pinions Synchronous Charging Generators 
Stokers Lightning Arrestors Equipment Insulating Materials Converters Ignition Equipment 
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Lightning Arrestors 
Lighting Fixtures 

Line Equipment 
Machine Tool Motors 
Motors 

Relays 

Switches 

Transformers 

Trolley Poles 


Street Lighting Equipment 


Ornamental Posts 
Street Hoods 
Transformers 


Automotive Equipment 


Starting Motors 
Switches 
Timing Gears 
Voltmeters 
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5 PASSENGER 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


Other Models Include 


Touring - - 7-pass. Sedan - - - 5-pass. Sedan 7-pass. 
Roadster - - 3-pass. Coupe-Sedan - 5-pass. . Coupe - 3-pass. 
WILLY S3QVERLAND;, nick LOGE DO 


WILLYS-OVERLAND LTD., TORONTO 


Hello Stranger 


W EEE YS§ 
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HE Willys-Knight stops seldom at the gasoline pump. Twenty mil 
and more to the gallon is its common performance. 


And the sparing manner with which the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve mot 
consumes fuel is only the beginning of its economy. | 


Many owners have reported fifty thousand miles and more without a §! 
motor adjustment or any attention other than providing oil and water. 


Carbon only increases compression. There is no valve grinding. The silet 
working sleeve-valves are actuated by a sound, precise mechanical p 
—not by springs—and function exactly the same every revolution for life. ¥ 
know of no Willys-Knight motor that has worn out. 
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passing months and the mounting miles bring to the Willys-Knight owner 
extraordinary realization that his motor is steadily increasing in power. 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor actually improves with use. 


sn beautiful mew Willys-Knight models were introduced to America dur- 
the early days of January and won an immediate, sweeping public accept- 
>». This was evidenced by orders from all parts of the country, in such 
bers that the great Willys-Overland plant has had to redouble its efforts 
eep pace with the demand. 


tremendous sales of these new models suggest immediate placing of your 
4 to insure prompt delivery of your Willys-Knight. 


KNIGHT 
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The sea-roving paint 
that came home 


N THE decks of ships U. 
S. N. Deck Paint first 
proved its claim to longer life 
and lasting beauty. But now 
its faithful service in the home 
exceeds by far its use on ships, 
for home owners, too, want 
paint that wear and weather 
will not quickly dim. 

On floors and porches U. S. 
N. Deck -Paint defies the 
tramp of busy feet; on walls 
and woodwork it withstands 
the hardest washing; and on 
home exteriors it stays bright 
long after ordinary paints are 
dull and worn. 

woudl find» that Us. IN: 
Deck Paint is easy to apply, 
spreads freely and dries hard 
over night. Its many colors 
meet every household need 
inside and out. 

The nearest U. S. N. Deck 
Paint Dealer is a man worth 
knowing. We’ll gladly tell 
you where to find him. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 


Cleveland 


New York Boston 


[DECK PAINT 
wy 


. Yh ¢ 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

“And you are a beautiful and amazing 
girl,” he said promptly. 

“Some day I’ll look into a glass and see 
if I can allow myself to think so. 

““Some day—when?”’ 

““When I’m a success and can afford a 
little vanity—if one ever can afford it.” 

She spoke very seriously. 

“A woman can always afford herself all 
the vanity she knows how to enjoy. She is 
the better for it.”’ 

a What kind of woman are you eee 

of? ” 

‘““Women like you; beautiful 

“Don’t say it again. And is just 
women like me who can’t afford anything 
of the kind. We can’t afford to stop and 
think ‘What an interesting soul I am!’ 
We've got to work and get on, or ——” 

“Don’t say get out. A girl as beau—all 
right, all right. You dear! And I suppose 
that’s wrong too; but I don’t care. What 
I do care about is to convince you that you 
don’t have to get on or get out. You 
should choose an easier way. Make men 
your stepping stones.” 

Anna Land looked at him very squarely 
across the table. The perfume of the roses 
between them was in her nostrils; a spar- 
kling French wine had warmed every fiber 
of her; the cigarette smoke went up like 
dreams; but her eyes were clear of any such 
effervescent delights. As she looked at him 
she saw straight; very. straight, indeed. 
She smiled. 

“That doesn’t pay.” 

He knew somehow that she had seen very 
straight; much too straight for his own 
temporary happiness. 
he protested, 


“what do you 


“T’ve seen women make stepping stones 
of men—or they thought they had.” 

There passed before her in review others 
besides Lucia; girls who had worked beside 
her; girls who had worked under or over 
her; girls who had gone out gayly to rich, 
reckless marriages or rich, reckless shame— 
deceiving themselves with all the strength 
of their desirous minds. And then after- 
wards, years or months afterwards, when 
she had by chance seen one of those girls, 
she had read in her eyes what her lips 
desperately refused to utter—the soul’s con- 
fession, ‘‘It doesn’t pay.” 

“Every one of us,” she said, 
turn value for what we get; 
women all alike.” 

“You are a deep thinker,” said Garnet, 
but at random, for he was looking deep into 
her eyes and was troubled by the truths he 
found there. 

“‘T have learned a little,’’ she replied. 

“We are being terribly earnest,” said 
Garnet, pushing aside his coffee cup to put 
his arms on the table and lean over to her. 
“And I don’t want to make you too earnest 
on our first happy evening together.” - 

“The first and last,”’ said Anna quickly. 

“No!’’ said Garnet, and for the first 
time she saw a hint of doggedness in his 
young face, knitting his straight brows and 
giving his eyes the directness of swords. 

Then she repeated to herself swiftly, 
“Yes; the first and last! Absolutely!” 

““No!”’ Garnet asseverated. ‘‘There 
must be another time, and soon. But we 
can argue that later. I’m longing to ask you 
more about yourself.’”’ He returned to 
light tenderness. ‘‘What do you best like 
doing? You dance? Of course you do!” 

She hesitated, then replied, ‘‘ Yes; 
but ” reluctantly. 

“No buts! You dance. Needless to say, 
so do I. And you sing. I remember that. 
I remember also that I am to hear you.” 

“‘T don’t think I promised that.” 

The young man smiled, for he knew that 
here was she most vulnerable. Her darling 
wish was to be a prima donna, was it?— 
the sweet, ambitious thing. He leaned 
nearer. Very coaxingly: ‘‘You mean to 
promise though. There’s no possible rea- 
son why you shouldn’t. Please!” 

She hesitated again. ‘‘You’re kind, I 
think. But if you mean you’ll help me by 
making your friends give me little engage- 
ments out of charity or to oblige you, I’d 
say no, thank you. I won’t be weak. I’m 
cons to succeed on my own merits or not 
at a 

BS What can have made you so implac- 
« b e? ” 

“Watching some other women I have 
known.” 

“You are not like other women.” 

Her laughter rang out. 

“That’s what they were told, and what 
they believed.” 


“has to re- 
men. and 


” 


“You're a very disconcerting girl. But 
I really mean it. Truly, you do seem to me 
different entirely from any other girl I 
have ever met. I love your independence, 
your squareness. But all the same 

“Say it,’’ said Anna with a smile; 
won’t hurt me.” 

He paused. 

“Are you sure you're so aloof?” 

“‘Sure!’’ she answered securely. 

““T was going to say, all the same, let me 
do something. Let me strew a few roses, 
open a door or two, shed a little light along 
the way of Miss Anna Land’s road to glory. 
Don’t be too stern with yourself.” 

““Somebody must be stern with me,”’ said 
Anna, “‘and it had better be myself. One- 
self one can rely on. Other people—one 
somehow never knows what they’ll do.” 

““Doesn’t one? But now I want to pur- 
sue the question further. ‘Suppose you 
can’t quite get there by yourself. What 
then?” 

““Then—I’ll stay here.’ 

“Oh, heaven! 

She laughed. 

“As you say, what a prospect! No mat- 
ter. Others face it. All those little girls in 
the binding room—they’ ve nothing. else be- 
fore them that’s certain except that and 
just any sort of marriage that may or may 
not come along.”’ 

“Tt might be a happy. marriage.”’ 

“Tt might; it mightn’t. They’d take 
it, anyhow; they’re so sick of the binding 
room. Yes, that’s all they have before 
them; and Tm a good bit stronger than 
they are.’ 

Again he said, 
ent!” 

The orchestra had paused to rest; but 
in the pause, through an open door came 
the strains of other music and the light 
shuffle of dancing feet. King Garnet looked 
round. 

“They’re dancing, through there. Look!”’ 

She looked. 

“Shall we?”’ asked Garnet eagerly. 

They rose and went into the dancing 
room. Garnet danced wonderfully well, 
by much practice. Anna danced wonder- 
fully well by sheer instinct. She followed 
his steps without a flaw. There was not an 
instant spoiled by the briefest loss of sym- 
pathy. They danced and danced. 


“<i 


1”? 


What a prospect! 


“Ah, but you’re differ- 


They were tucked into the little coupé 
again and headed Londonward. She leaned 
back beside, him, quiet but exhilarated; 
restful but all awake. The evening had 
shone for her, starred with happiness. She 
was not the tired girl who had come down 
to the great hotel where the lights still 
blazed and the dancing feet still moved on 
and on. It had been ecstatic, the sudden 
unexpected swoop into another world. The 
young man beside her had been a fairy 
prince who had whirled her out of drabness 
and transplanted her into a land flowing 
with delights. But now the hour had 
struck and she was going back; going 
back 

Anna Land knew that her own life looked 
to her much poorer, smaller, meaner than it 
had looked five hours ago. It was gray, un- 
rapturous. The flag was at half-mast. But 
she was going back and it should be exactly 
the same. She sighed. King Garnet heard 
her. She knew that he was sitting there, 
every sense edged, looking, listening for the 
next trifling thing she should say or do. 

“Take your hat off; lean back,’’ he or- 
dered in a low voice of tenderness. 

She pulled off her hat, her sleek hair re- 
maining unruffled, close set about her head. 
The hat lay on her lap and she looked down 
at it; ashabby hat, soft and limp, of cordu- 
roy velvet guaranteed not to spoil in the 
rain. It had cost several shillings. She 
knew that her evening’s entertainment had 
cost several pounds. She laughed. 

“T’d rather hear you laugh than sigh,”’ 
said Garnet, smiling. “I thought you were 
very tired perhaps. But that sounds bet- 
ter 


“I’m not tired at all now.’ 

“Why did you laugh?” ne asked, lean- 
ing his shoulder a little down towards hers. 

She lazed back in the padded car. 

“T laughed—I don’t know—at our in- 
congruity. It seemed ridiculous. You’ve 
been nice; I appreciate it, you know; nice 
to fetch me from the works just as I am, 
not to care how I looked. I rather thought 
there was only about one man in the 
world—in my world, anyhow—who would 
do that kind of thing.’’ She was thinking 
briefly of Silver. 

“My dears It 


Garnet protested: 
passed without rebuke. ‘“‘My dear! Don’t 
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you know you’re a queen in any 
Imean it! Really! You are truly ve 
derful to me, Anna Land!” 

“T look what I am—a worn git 

“You look what you are; differen; 
any other girl in the world. ‘» 

She was supremely happy, lazing 
under the fur rug. 

“Only about an hour more, a 
she was saying to herself. ‘“T’ we 
every minute.” 

The fog had lifted a little, was whit 
thinner, but Garnet drove slowly, 5 
ecstatically troubled. He did not 
understand himself over this girl. He 
that her touch was a thrill; to dance wit 
her in his arms was to be super tive 
content; to look into her eyes was 
truth and respect it; to look at h 
was to long to kiss them. In this 
night of mist there was little on the 
He drew the car up on the side. 

“That’s why you laughed; but ¥ 
you sigh just before? I know why. 
pulled off his gauntlet and sought h 
under the rug. “Tomorrow doesn 
good, does it, Anna?’’ he murmures 

“Tomorrow will do very well.” 

“Tonight isn’t over yet. Anna, 
really mean all you say?”’ 

“T think I usually mean everythin 
I’ve usually thought things out prett 
fully, you see, before I speak.” 

“Yes; but do you know that : 
you mean a great deal to me?” 

“Impossible, Mr. Garnet. And 
can’t you realize that I don’t war 
I’ve loved going out; being looke 
flowers, lights, music, dancing; a 
ner. I love life, sparkling. But I can 
it SOF all mustn’t. Please understar 
us drive home.” 

“Very soon.”’ Then she saw tl 
young man was  aedity serious; tr 
He switched on the light in the ¢ 
their heads. “I want to see how y 
Anna.’’ And she glimpsed the a 
face, the set of his lips, the intentne 


gaze. Then what she had said b 
memories. 
“Flowers! I haven’t th-thanke 


yet for all the flowers you sent me. 
you, wasn’t it? 
“Why? Could it be anyone els 
said intently. 
“T didn’t think it was anyon 
Thank you for the flowers, Mr. | 
Let go my hands and drive on.’ 
“Very soon. But first—let me kis: 
She shook her head. “No.” } 
“But, Anna, I—love you, dear.” 
He said it very softly. She looke 
his face and saw that, to his amazem 
and to her terror, though she did not 
that the leap at her heart was terre 
spoke the truth. For the moment h - 
her; or rather, in the moment — 
begun to love her. He drew nearer. 
She shook her head and implored sharply, 
“No, don’t kiss me!”’ 
“Darling 
“Tt’s a great life if one doesn’t wea 
said Anna to keep herself steadfast 
speaking only half audibly. But, his 
all edged, he caught it. 
““Weaken?”’ he repeated caressingl 
“You mustn’t kiss me.” 
“T tell you, dear, I love you.” 
“Oh, no! You and I cannot lov 
other.” 
““Couldn’t you love, Anna, a littl 
In Anna Land’s heart there was a! 
tating confession—she could love 
Garnet! He was young and ardent 
was young and ardent. They sat ¢ 
the privacy of the little car, with the 
mist all over them like veils and not 
shining through above them; no f 00 
sounding; no traffic; not an eye t 
she leaned against his shoulder and 
her eyes and let that kiss just happe 
afterwards? More kisses 
Anna Land had, as she said, brough 
self up in her own ‘hard school. Shet 
her face away out of temptation, 
“You could love me, Anna?” he 
mured humbly, kissing the palms 
hands. 
“No,” she answered; ‘“‘no.’ a 
A very rage to conquer an h | 
Garnet. He was amazed and thrilled 
himself thus held back, and it seel 
him that never in his life had he § W 
anything so much as he wanted the g 
side him. He drew her to him and! 
down into her face. 
“Listen!” She listened breathless 
do love you, Anna. I do! I’ve know 
a very little time—I don’t know } 
(Continued on Page 91) 


(Continued from Page 88) 
t you are different. You aren’t reck- 
ith as other women are. I love you 
] never be contented till I get you. 
’d make you very happy. Will you 
me? ” 

was too breathless to answer till 
t his arms closing in on her, and then 


id him off. She recovered. 
hI”? 


His amazement and chagrin 
o real that at first they could not be 
i. Then he, too, recovered. ‘Anna, 
, 


ou have everything; I—nothing.”’ 
it I want to give you everything.” 
yu have been very good, very kind, 
weet to me; but you don’t under- 


‘hat is it that I don’t understand?’’ 
vill try to explain to you.” 

tickly, darling, so that I can dl! 
yu are a rich man. I can’t marry a 
ist because he is rich.” 

‘nad been quick to see her moment of 
ess a while ago. SO now he asked 
and triumphantly, “But couldn’t 
tarry him because you loved him?’’ 
>t a man like you.” 


a Land answered steadily: ‘‘A man 
vas born rich; who has never had an 
le to overcome; who has never done 
‘s work in his life; who, if he were 
ess tomorrow, could not keep himself 
or a week by the labor of his hands 
in. It isn’t good enough.” 

quite a while Garnet sat dum- 
2d. He began replies, and left them 
shed as inadequate. No one had ever 
‘ted to him so cruel a view of himself; 
», so far as he knew, had ever taken 
view. As the world went, it was in- 
, And yet the thing had been said 
* by a poor girl in his employ, in his 
to some extent; it had been ex- 
d to him, unglossed, that he, the 
;man on her horizon, young, healthy, 
witty, popular, was not good enough 
me her husband. It took his breath 
‘or some few moments. It was not so 
that his vanity rose 

mtment; he really 
| him the sufficient 


vas lively. All the 
no other woman in 
yerience had ever in 
ist prepared him for 
point of view. 

at last he said, quite 
y, ‘Is that really 
you think of me 


‘nodded, looking 
Had he but known 
| Was very near to 


yonder if I am truly 
i dud as that,’’ he 


nodded again. 
ou would see if you 
really came up 
t things good and 
exactly what your 
alue is. But you'll 
come up against 
like that. You’re 
szarnet. Sometimes 
sheard of some very 
jan making a bet that he will empty 
kets and walk out into the world and 
‘imself for just so long; and I’ve heard 
nee or twice a man has done it. But 
jas only play, a game. He had every- 
0 come back to any time.” 
ie gently and with sufficient humor 
d, “So there’s no hope for me, eh, 


owe all right—for yourself. You 

-yourself. Let it go at that. You’ve 
¥ life before you; the kind of life you 
st.” 


mused, 

s, it is the kind of life I like best. It’s 
| old life. I love it. But I want to 
you too. Dear zs 

tve I to say it all over again?” she 


»! Don’t say it again! Please!” 
rted the car in a hurry and drove on. 
yas about eleven o’clock when they 
into London. They sat in silence. 
t drove her to her door and helped 
t of the car. 

t me come in,”’ he begged, ‘‘for a mo- 
ely a moment. There are things 
3 to say to you.” 


“4 


THE SATURDAY 


He himself was hardly clear as to what 
these things might be; all he knew was the 
great urge in him not to let her go quite like 
this; not to let the new intimacy of this 
evening lapse at once into the formalities 
of tomorrow. 

He held her hand. 

“A moment,” she said hesitatingly. 
“Only a moment then. The fire won’t be 
lighted. It—it won’t be comfortable.” 

He laughed and followed her gladly up 
the narrow stairway of bare dark wood. 
She laid her hand on her door knob and 
turned to him, faintly smiling, in the light 
of the single gas jet that glimmered on the 
landing. 

“Tt’s a horrid place, of course.” 

She opened the door and they saw the 
glow of firelight. It danced over the shapes 
of the meager furniture and sent red gleams 
into the shining wood of the piano. The 
lilies and roses still mingled luscious 
scents. Sitting in the uneasy armchair on 
the hearth, head in hands, shoul- 
ders hunched, sulky, inscrutable, 
was Silver. 


NNA entered her beloved pri- 
vacy quickly. The privacy had 

been violated. It was an outrage! 
Unpardonable that Bertie Silver 
should have come into that room 
in her absence and kindled 
her fire and stayed there! 

“Why are you here?” she 
said quickly. “‘Why?” 

Silver rose. His tallish fig- 
ure looked taller in the shad- 
owy room. His proportions 
assumed fantastic shape with 
the dancing flames 
behind him. 

“You were out,” 
he said. 


Garnet had followed Anna into the room 
and closed the door behind them, not recog- 
nizing his manager. Now at the first sound 
of that resonant voice he started. He took 


in the position. Silver had entered; had 
waited, had lighted that unauthorized fire; 
was very much at home there. Swiftly 
male rage surged up in him and flowed 
through every vein till his very finger tips 
were suffused with it. He moved up close 
behind Anna, assuming instinctively the 
attitude of one who had the right. Silver 
straddled on her hearth rug, also in the 
manner of a man who had a right. As 
quickly as King Garnet had realized him he 
realized King Garnet. The girl stood be- 
tween them. 

“Yes,”’ Anna said at last; “‘but that be- 
ing so, what made you come in?” 

“‘T waited for you.” 

“So I see, Mr. Silver. But ——’”’ 

“Your landlady knows I am a friend of 
yours and let me up to wait. Your door 
was not locked.” 

“T ought to have locked it,’’ said Anna. 

“Will you light the gas, Mr. Garnet?’ 
she added, turning to the young man at her 
shoulder. 


- said to himself: 
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He obeyed. The light shot up in the 
little room, revealing them to each other. 
Silver looked from Garnet to Anna with 
the hint of a smile touching his lips. But 
it was a distorted smile. 

“Evening, Silver,’’ King Garnet nodded 
after a pause. 

‘“°FEvening, Garnet,’ Silver replied. 

It was the first time the gage had ever 
been thrown down thus between master 
and man, and all the three in the room 
knew in their different ways the signifi- 
eance of such an occasion. Garnet knew, 
not only from the entirely unwonted fa- 
miliarity of his manager’s address but from 
the boiling tone in which he uttered the 
words, that the gage had been thrown; but 
in Anna’s presence he could not pick it up. 
And he was a young man of broad prin- 
ciples and easy mind who, had it not been 
for that boiling voice, would have merely 
“Oh, well, fellow’s a 
socialist. This is his free time. I don’t pay 


“Life is Very Empty, 
Anna. It’s a 
Beautiful Road’’— 
She Shook Her Head— 

“But So Short!’ 


for it. We meet here on equal ground, I 
suppose.” 

But Silver had meant more than that, 
and King Garnet knew it. Anna knew it 
too. She began to take off her coat and 
handed it to Silver to dispose of. He took 
it to a corner of the room and hung it ona 
hook where he had hung his own old 
mackintosh. Garnet looked at Anna, rais- 
ing an eyebrow. 

“What shall I do?” the look asked. 

She answered it with one that he inter- 
preted as meaning “Stay.’’ He sat down 
on the edge of the table. Upon the table 
lay a great bunch of violets. Silver re- 
turned to the hearth. 

“Violets,” said Anna, taking them up. 
“How beautiful!” 

“Are they?” Silver answered in a tone 
of concentrated meaning, and his gaze 
went to the richer masses of flowers already 
disposed on bookcase and mantelshelf. He 
turned deliberately and looked at each 
bowl; then faced round again and looked 
at Anna. 

“Tf you brought these,’”’ said she, indi- 
cating the violets, “‘thank you. They are 
sweet.” 
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He smiled contemptuously. 

“Was there anything you _ specially 
wanted to say to me, Mr. Silver?”’ 

“Many things, Miss Land. But it is too 
late now, I dare say. It is after eleven 
o’clock—n-n-nearly twelve.” 

He stuttered in the sheer effort of con- 
trolling the dark rages within him. 

“Yes, it is late,” said Anna. “Mr. 
Garnet drove me down to Richmond. We 
dined there and danced a little. It has 
been delightful. No wonder that it is 
nearly twelve o’clock before I get in.” 

Silver’s breath went. Garnet, seated on 
the table edge, looked at him steadily. 
He itched to take Silver by the scruff of his 
neck and the seat of his baggy trousers and 
pitch him down that narrow stairway.” 
He knew, too, that he could do it, easily 
and joyously, for his body, anyhow, was 
whipcord and steel. That was never slack, 
in spite of Anna Land’s strictures of him on 
other counts. 

“You’ve made a beautiful fire,” said 
Anna, kneeling down beside it with a 
woman’s love for red coals, and warming 
her hands. 

Silver looked down upon her. 

“T made it for you. I thought you 
might be cold when you came in—wherever 
you had been. And I meant to wait until 

you came and ask you what you 
had been doing.” 

After this there was a silence 
among them, until Garnet broke 
it by beginning crisply, “Now look 
here, Silver 

Every muscle and nerve 
in Silver’s body, every in- 
tention and desire in his 
mind, sprang on the instant 
into a fighting posture. He 
kept his hands down; hedid 
not move; and yet that is 
what he expressed clearly. 

“Miss Land is tired,’’ 
Garnet went on, watching 
him. “She is thinking of 
her day’s work tomorrow. 
We had better both get out.” 

*“‘ After you,” said Silver. 

While King Garnet hung 
there undecided for a mo- 
ment, itching to his finger 
tips to get to grips with this 
adversary, Anna rose to her 
feet. 

“That’s what I will de- 
cide,’’ said she in a voice be- 
fore the deadly ice of which 
Silver relaxed, turning upon 
her a quick, supplicating 

look. ‘‘And I’ll sing one song to you, 
and then you both will go. Please! 
That’s fixed and nothing alters it.” 

“Tf you say so,’’ said Garnet. 

Silver hung his head in a curious, 
sulky, ashamed way he sometimes 
showed before her, and replied nothing. 

She went to her piano, opened it, looking 
gravely across its top at the two insurgent 
men. Silver threw himself into the arm- 
chair again; and Garnet, meeting her grave 
eyes, seated himself once more on the table 
edge. She sang to them the lullaby which 
she often sang to herself at nights. 

There was an armistice. Peace came 
into the place. 

To Garnet that velvet voice of won- 
drous depth and power was an astounding 
revelation. He sat awed, perplexed, mar- 
veling. So short a while ago she had 
seemed to him little more than a toy; a 
feminine toy, just unusually intricate—and 
that would be all. He had had no doubts, 
in spite of her first austerities, that she 
would be little different resultantly from 
other girls. Later, in his arms, as they 
danced, he began to know that she was 
more desirable than that. Later still she 
had refused him and all that he was and 
had in no uncertain terms. He knew then, 
respectfully, that here was, if not a soul 
incorruptible, at least a soul uncorrupted. 
Now, as she sang, there was revealed to him 
a woman of strength and glory, a prize. 
And even so soon he was ashamed of the 
way he had once valued her. 

He watched her keenly, eagerly, wor- 
shipingly. And he knew that just as keenly, 
eagerly, worshipingly, did Silver in his 
sullen way watch the smooth head rising 
on the throat of a song bird across the 
piano top. Between them there could be 
little doubt of the issue, surely. But there 
would be other men, just as desirous, just as 
eager. He knew hot jealousy. 

The song ceased. Silver merely cast 
down his devouring eyes and stared into 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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THE 


Axle Importance 


On axle strength and efficiency de- 
pends human safety, on front axle 
ends and connections for safe steering, 
on rear axle brakes for dependability 
in the emergency, on both axles for un- 
failing support. And on rear axle gears 
depend quiet running, conservation of 
power and proper division of power 
between the wheels in turning corners. 


For twenty years Timken has met 
these tests of axle reliability. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


‘Where Reputations are Made 
—and Lost 


It’s around the bridge table, or in the Pullman 
smoking compartment, or at the golf club, or over 
the back fence that you so often hear: “What do 
you know about that new ‘Sparkling Six’?” 


Motor-car reputations, as well as others, must pass 
this acid test of ordinary discussion of everyday folks, 
Wherevemmiriay cect togethersweror that 1s publtc 
opinion, the biggest thing any manufacturer can 
have back of him. 


For twenty years Timken has felt that to win and hold the good 
opinion of the average car owner was worth all it has cost in en- 
gineering thoroughness, in incessant study and experimentation, 
in all that makes for the efficiency of a great parts specialist. 


For we believe that to build an axle as it should be built—to 
build a reputation on the satisfaction of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of car users—is a job that demands the whole time and at- 
tention of an organization that does nothing else. 


This Timken thoroughness, as Timken customers testify, 
eliminates one of those troublesome doubts that are apt to come 
out in conversation when motor cars are mentioned. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
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CINCO 


Made by Otto Eisenlohr & Bros. Inc. Phil delphia Established Heple 
Cardboard 


THE SATURDAY 


Evefy man welcomes 
this new type pocket pack 


As fresh as if treasured in the most ex- 
pensive humidor, every Cinco in this 
highly developed handy pack means 
a perfect smoke. Ten cigars triply 
wrapped in this pocket humidor for 
Fb Re 

Thousands upon thousands of Cinco 
“regulars” throughout the nation are 
welcoming this new delight. We invite 
you to join them. Just buy one Cinco 
pocket pack and learn how Cinco main- 
tains its original superiority. For sale 
everywhere. 


* *k * 


Below is pictured the headquarters of the General Motors Company in Detroit. In 
this huge building, a as in offices and factories throughout the city, Cinco i is a favorite 


- a -——, 


Who Batekes Cinco? | 


Survey No. 13, Detroit, Mich. A section of the Cinco Na- 
tional Census. Male popul: ition 540,248. Cinco sales over 
18,800,000 per year. 7,041 stores distribute Cinco, a favorite 
in Detroit, as every where, 
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(Continued from Page 91) 
the fire without a word; but Garnet got 
up and went over to the singer. 

“Thank you, thank you! You are won- 
derful! And more than ever now you must 
let me arrange a concert, introduce you, 
help you 

Silver looked up very swiftly, leaning 
forward, gripping the arms of the chair. 

“Do you think you can do it, then?” 

He hurled the question from him as if he 
were getting rid of a bomb that had long 
been i in his hand. 

“Why ——” Garnet began, frowning. 

Anna looked from one to the other. She 
touched Garnet’s hand very lightly— 
a warning touch. Silver did not see it, to 
construe it into a caress; but Garnet felt 
that little feather flick all over him and 
warmed to it as toa flame. Also it soothed 
him into obedience. 

Silver gazed maliciously. But there was 
something more than malice in his dark 
eyes—a secret, a sword, a crashing triumph. 
He leaned forward, as if arrested only by 
his own thoughts from springing from the 
chair and hurling the secret at them—the 
real bomb this time; the killer. 

“Well, I really think, you know —— 
Garnet began easily. 

Anna gave his hand another little eluding 
touch. She rose, closed her piano, stood 
smiling a tired smile. 

“Go, both of you! At once! It isn’t only 
that I shall fall asleep in another five min- 
utes, but that I’m a girl living alone. Con- 
certs to men at midnight won’t appeal to 
my landlady’s sense of propriety at all.” 

Garnet was instantly penitent. 

“How could I possibly fail to think of 
that?” 

“You are not used to bothering over such 
trifles,”” Anna conceded. 

Silver turned to get his hat and mackin- 
tosh. He buttoned himself to the chin, 
looking strangely at Anna. 

“There was something I wanted to tell 
you of,” he said; “‘but tomorrow will do. 
Can I see you tomorrow? Will you dine at 
Belo orate celebrate a dazzling piece of 
uck?” 
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Yours?” 


“Tam so glad, Mr. Silver. So glad!” she 
cried, and indeed she understood so well 
how dazzling would be the importance of 
an unexpected piece of luck in a life like 
Silver’s that she was generously and genu- 
inely radiant. 

“You'll tell me all about it tomorrow. 
I’m sorry I wasn’t in tonight.” For she 
, knew, too, what must be the souring dis- 
appointment of not being able instantly to 
tell of such a piece of luck to the person 
who matters most. 


She forgave Silver his ill temper. She 
put her hand in his 
“At Paolo’s tomorrow, then?” said 


Silver, looking at her intently. 

“At Paolo’s. And I’m honored to be 
asked to celebrate it with you.” 

Silver pressed her hand and turned away. 
He went out onto the dark landing, where 
the gas had now been extinguished, and 
began to grope his way downstairs. He 
heard Garnet, almost immediately behind 
him, groping, too, and then striking a 
match. By the light of that match the two 
men found their way out together, not 
speaking. 

They were in the street. 

“Can I give you a lift, Silver?’”’ Garnet 
asked tersely. 

“No, thanks, Garnet,’’ Silver replied, 
not tersely at all, but with a queer gloating 
quality in his voice. He stood a moment 
with Garnet beside the car. ‘‘A nice little 
machine, this. You have several, I think. 
You must find life pretty good. You like 
your toys, I know. And I am obliged for 
the offer of a lift, but your way and mine 
don’t lie together, Garnet. They never will 
now. They never will.’’ 

He walked off quite suddenly. Garnet 
pulled open the door, threw himself into the 
little coupé, started the engine and yawned: 
“What’s the matter now with that sullen 
hound? What’s he mean? Some day he 
and I have got to have a grand settling up.’ 

He went home, humming and singing 
gently to himself bars of the lullaby. 
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NNA went home on the stroke of six the 

next day, not lingering, according to 

her chosen custom, to see the last of her 

girls away. Silver had sent round to her at 

lunch time a note: “‘Put on your best glad 

rags tonight, there’s a dear. It’s a very 
great night.”” So she hurried home, 
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When she had bathed her face and 
and softly perfumed herself and put 
short black silk frock and the sleek ¢ 
ings and a red hat, she drew over it a 
shoddy coat and was ready to mee 
talk with Silver. Not only her del; 
powdered face, her sparkling eyes, +, 
graces of her body were ready, but he 
mind was ready too. It was informer 
a quick, real gladness and sympat 
Silver’s good luck. She was goi 
“T’m glad, glad, glad!’”’ and to feel j 
Her ambitions preoccupied her legs ¢] 
thought. She was woman enough | 
intuitions to feel his moods, his st; 
his quick, sour tempers; she unde: en 

The landlady came up. 

““Mr. Silver’s below in a car.” 

The excited woman had not been ¢ 
refrain from flying upstairs herself 
such news. Generally she waved 
with a dreary “‘You’ll find her in,’ "but te 
night she ran in herself, shining w 
flected joy in the other woman’s ¢ 
pleasures. She was only less pleased t 
the car had been brought for herself 

“My, you're going to have a gooc 
A great big closed car, with a chauf 
correct. My, Miss Land, we’re com 
He’s a nice gentleman, Mr. Silver, it 
of his black looks. Some of the b 
looking has the whitest hearts. _ 
You’ve got yourself up nice, I’ll say, 

“T’ll be in early.” 

“You won’t be in early, not wit 
ear. You'll have dinner, then a drivi 
supper. I shall leave the latch dow 

She went sighing and smiling dow 
behind Anna. And there, on the do 
was Silver, strangely unfamiliar i 
indefinable way, in the darkness. 

“T brought a car for you,” he mu 
in a voice throttled with excitement 

They got in. They drove off in § 
then Anna, recovering from her firg 
prise, asked ““But why? Why? You 
I enjoy our—our simple evenings, g 70 
a bus to Paolo’s and —— 

“T told you this is a great night,” 

““Oh—and you 

She saw between the open front 
new gray overcoat the gleam of his 
shirt front. For the first time in her] 
beheld him in dinner dress. He wor 
gray Homburg—he had not aspired to th 
full sartorial conventions—tilted | 
side. 

“T was busy in the lunch hour,” he 
plied laconically, but she knew with 
tenderness that a woman feels for 
strung child that he was in an 
rapture. ‘“‘These shops nowadays 
one out moderately well right off th 
Do—do you like it?” : 

“Of course I do!” 

“Thought you would. Wom 
Women count so much on outward : 
ances.” 

ONG is wrong,”’ she said gently 

“No, I’m not. hought 
you see tonight that there’s more thi 
man in the world who can bring a 
car to fetch you out.”’ i 

“Oh, please! You haven’t ——” 
That wasn’t my sole 
it was only the best one. I’d have hai 
a-bust today—or die. I had to!” 

He sat looking straight before him 

“‘T understand so well,’ said A 
a sigh, snuggling down under the 
and stroking it with her bare hand; 
ing how luxurious it was, and how thet 
must roll through life as easily as t 
powerful car rolled through the stre 

He replied, ‘‘No, you do not und 
yet; but you will. I shave surprises | 
for you—surprises,” he said very 
softly, ‘‘which should alter your life 
as much degree as they have altered 

“Oh, what can it be?” 

He laughed. There was no bitte 
his laugh tonight, none of the slig 
of malice against the world which s¢ 
colored it; his laughter was rich- 
coarse—with violent ecstasy.  _ 

When Paolo saw the big car dra 
his door, where nothing more im 
than a taxicab or perhaps a hum 
seater ever halted, he came out hi 
usher the guests in. And when 
his amazement two of his best- 
clients step from the purring limou 
welcomed them with real heartfelt 
their joy and pride in their happ 
stance. He knew the young hear 
people and what pleases them. Pe 

Anna passed through quickly to 1¢ 
her old coat in the dressing room 
coat was a spoilsport. When Silv 


(Continued on Page 97) 


(Continued from Page 94) 
unded his coat—his new coat and new 
it—to his usual waiter, who hung them 
1 the stand nearest to their usual table, 
» stood waiting for Anna. His heart was 
ready so charged that it seemed as if it 
yuld contain no more emotions of any 
nd, and yet more emotions, and more 
t, rushed and crowded into it while that 
inute of waiting droned by. Chiefly he 
1ew a great red exaltation. Red, the 
lor of danger, of battle and conquest, 
lored Paolo’s restaurant; red hung in a 
isty curtain before his eyes. It was like a 
g dawn coming up over a battle day. 
nd he held the enemy past all doubts; 
s held him and, hip and thigh, he smote 


m. 

“No,” he said to himself, 
morrow.”’ 

Then he saw, colored through the red 
irtain of victory, Anna coming delicately 
wards him. He had often noted and 
lmired her delicate walk, a fastidious 
id yet sure way she had of stepping; and 
yw he was personally proud. He beheld 
xr more than ever possessively, and when 
ie smiled at him he saw in that smile 
ready the shining surrender that surely 
yw must come. 

He was oppressed with unconscionable 
light also in himself—in his new dinner 
othes; his wonderful shirt of best fineness 
id purity; the perfect tying of the tie he 
id for fifteen minutes manipulated before 
e glass which had so often and so long 
flected his ill-dressed image. He had in 
8 waistcoat pocket a gold watch, thin, a 
afer, about as big as a half crown. In his 
sekets was money. 
That morning he had been to his bank 
id depleted exultantly his meager sav- 
All this was to cut a figure tonight 
r this beautiful girl. The exhibition could 
xt have been postponed; he had to give 
ay to the childish impulses surging within 
m. And this was but the preliminary 
rure cutting. 

‘He ushered Anna into her seat. Paolo 
as beside them, in a dream of sympathy. 
“Your orders have been carried out, sir. 
he dinner will be to the signorina’s s taste; 
am certain of that.” 

He proffered Anna a special little menu 
1 a pretty card—a thought of his own. 
ie realized instantly that this was not the 
dinary double sheet with the table-d’héte 
eal on one leaf and a varied bill of fare on 
e other. 
“What is this, Mr. Silver?” 
eA special dinner for you, Anna. I 
lephoned.” 
Paolo beamed. 

“Oysters,” said he conspiratorially, ‘con- 
mmé, homard chaud, spring chicken, an 
2. Dessert I bought myself for the si- 
sorina. And —— 

‘He snatched the wine list from the hand 
! the hovering wine waiter. Silver took 
his childish thrills giving place to some- 
ing more solid; a dark, queer, secret 
tisfaction and anticipation. 

‘He cleared his throat and said to Paolo, 
Champagne?” 

‘Paolo took the card, understanding the 
testioning hesitation. He bowed and 
‘amed. 

“Leave it to me, sir. I have a 1911 vin- 

e. You are safe at Paolo’s.”’ 
‘He went away. 

“This is all very wonderful,’’ mused 
ona. 
‘Silver leaned across to her. 
“Wonderful? Yes! But you haven’t 
vard the wonderful part yet, and it will 
. It’s going to keep all dinnertime, 
\tting better with waiting, like wine. 
ou look a darling, a dream. What I want 
_ know is, are you happy? Are you en- 
ying yourself? Wait!’ 

He beckoned Paolo and they conferred. 
iolo went away again and returned with 
cktails. He bowed and beamed. 
““Wouldn’t you like to be able to do this 
nd of thing—and more, much more—just 
fen you wished?” Silver asked, watching 
r. 


“that is for 


-“T would—I shall some day.” 
“The some day may be nearer than you 
ink, little Anna.” A spread finger tip 
om his left hand reached out and touched 
rs on the stem of her glass. 
“No, no nearer than I think,” said Anna. 
“Wait!” he replied. “Wait till all the 
*portunities you crave are just laid in 
yur lap.” 
iBy someone else?” 

“By ”” He paused and laughed. 
e Setied his glass. ‘I’m not going to 
ll you yet.” 
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“T am going to earn all my opportunities 
myself; I told youso. I’m going up to the 
top of the hill by myself.” 

“T’m not going to tell you yet,”’ he re- 
peated, really incapable of heeding her on 
such a night. “Tt will improve with keep- 
ing, and I’ve kept my counsel for so long 
that a couple of hours more or less is easy. 
There are some men who must blab, must 
confide, must crow too early. That’s not 
me. I don’t think you really know me, 
little Anna. I’ve often thought so.”’ 

His victorious and vainglorious look at 
her said, “That’s the reason of all your 
inappreciation, my girl.” 

‘“Who knows anybody?” she replied. 

“Claptrap!’ ’said Silver. “‘ You will know 
me and I’ll know you, so well. We'll be 
divinely happy— divinely.”’ He added with 
a laugh, “‘But everybody won ’t be divinely 
happy. No. No. 

The champagne was set in a bucket of 
ice beside them. Oysters arrived. 

“Your riddles are beyond me,” 
Anna a little nervously. 

“Of course, of course; at present. 
Eat your oysters, my girl.” 

He ate his oysters rapturously. 

“Anna, I want to give you every luxury. 
It is heaven to me.” 

“You are, as always, 
she said slowly. 

‘Women like you are made for the pur- 
pose of receiving kindnesses, Anna; kind- 
nesses meaning worship and burnt offerings 
and —— 

“No, that is not my whole purpose in 
life. I was not made for that.” 

“What else should you be made for?”’ 

“To give as well as to receive,” she an- 
swered. 

After a pause he leaned over to her and 
said huskily, “You would be giving enough 
for me if 

She said very gently: “Ah, I think that 
is where men are wrong. They make mis- 
takes. A woman has never given enough 
for herself till she has given her all. And 
after men have received as much as they 
want there is often so much left. Men 
want too little. We have more to give than 
men can yet find use for. If only they 
knew!” 

“Your idealism is beautiful.” . 

“Tt is not idealism. Every woman knows 
it in her heart.” 

“T love your sweet thoughts; always did. 
But—but you’ll grow out of thinking just 
like that. You will begin to grow this very 
evening, my dear.” 

’ “You seem very sure of something.” 

“T am sure that no natural woman will 
resist the opportunities, or the pearls or the 
pomp or the power or what not that she’s 
been craving for when those opportunities 
or pearls or what not are just laid in 
her lap.” 

“Oh, you do not understand!” 

“Very well, my dear; very well. I under- 
stand,” he said with a smile of dark wis- 
dom. “It is you who do not understand 
yourself.” 

“That is something that all men think.” 

‘“Where do you glean your wisdom about 
men?” he asked with an intent look, sud- 
denly concentrated. 

“T have gleaned it everywhere I went,”’ 
she murmured. “But mostly | J have 
gleaned it from observing women.’ 

“T love your sweetness and idealism, 
Anna, as I’ve told you. I love it. But it’s 
not going to carry you anywhere.” 

“T’ve told you, so often that you must be 
tired of hearing, where it’s going to carry 


said 


very kind to me,” 


“T know where it’s going to land you 
exactly,”’ he exclaimed, and he looked past 
her, into some distance peopled by his own 
imaginings, with a triumphant smile. 

Then he cleared away these vaguenesses— 
so unsatisfactory—with a gesticulatory 
sweep of the hand. 

“But let’s not talk of little idle things 
like that. They also will keep—for some 
quiet evening when you and I sit together 
with our feet on the same fender, before a 
log fire, and you have nothing else to do 
but dream these small dreams of yours, and 
I want nothing better than to listen.’ 

“Let’s not talk like that either, Mr. 
Silver. It worries me. You press me all the 
time. You—you mustn’t. You must 
forget.” 

“T’m passing on to more mundane things 
immediately, Anna; and it’s the mundane 
things a woman wants really, for all she 
loves to sit and idle away an hour or two 
enjoying her little thoughts. Dear little 
thoughts of women that never come to any 
real fruition, Anna. They make you very 
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sweet, all those ideas. A man wouldn’t 
have you be without them; but—well, it’s 
more solid things that turn the scale. Tell 
me, dear girl, wouldn’t you like a fur coat?”’ 

Anna’s eyes glowed; but she answered 
after a minute: “I don’t care really terri- 
bly about it. I wouldn’t sell a single one of 
my sweet little ideals, as you call them, for 
the finest fur coat in London, Paris or New 
Yorks. 

“Aha! But if you had a fur coat here, 
could touch it and see it —— Tell me any- 
way, Anna, what kind of a fur coat would 
you choose if the fairies came and offered 
you one? The fairies, not Bertie Silver—I 
see what you’re thinking.” 

“T won’t talk about fur coats,” 
resolutely. 

He refilled her glass. The champagne 
foamed persuasively. She drank and sighed. 
Her cheeks were flushed happily, but her 
eyes were very serious. 

“A fur coat is just a symbol of all I 
mean,” he explained with a sweep of the 
hand. “There are so many other things.”’ 

“You don’t need to tell me,”’ she sighed, 
but quite cheerfully. 

Still, her thoughts flew momentarily to 
her sister. Silver had sent them there. She 
saw Lucia in her cream-and-rose bedroom; 
the fire, the tea table; the silk curtains at 
the windows, frail as they were, drawn 
against the cold, dusky afternoon and pow- 
erful to shut it out; all the impalpable, 
perishable things of ‘wealth— things to be 
destroyed at a breath, yet had the power of 
shutting out big ugly things like dirt, 
disease, cold, darkness, struggle, want. 
Lucia, behind her rose curtains, in her 
fragile chiffons, was armed and walled, 
useless as she looked and was, against 
wolves with whom Anna and her kind 
fought alway—and with not the permanent 
certainty of frightening those ,wolves off 
either. Money did it; the alimonies, the 
settlements, the legacies—in whatever form 
the frail and idle Lucia had wonderfully 
wrested it—from three rich husbands. 

Then she remembered Paul Bobby, the 
dark, suave boy on Lucia’s threshold; and 
dimly she knew that the preyer had become 
the prey. 

It was difficult for women. But more 
than ever, as she sat that evening in 
Paolo’s restaurant, all her thoughts and 
wonderments multiplied by the champagne 
like one reflection seen in many mirrors, 
she knew that she would hold her course. 

She looked back at Silver, returning his 
ardent gaze clearly and steadfastly in the 
way that always disheartened and discon- 
certed him, though he was neither disheart- 
ened nor disconcerted by it tonight. 

She said, “‘ You know that I have chosen. 
Oh, you know!” 

Silver replied merely and indulgently, 
“You incorrigible darling!”’ 

At last the meal was over. It had been 
drawn out till now the other diners were 
thinning the noise of talk had passed away; 
only one or two waiters besides the ever- 
serene Paolo remained on duty. The biggest 
and most purple grapes Anna had ever 
seen were placed on their table, cheek by 
cheek with the bloomiest peaches. Paolo 
murmured a word to Silver, disappeared 
and reappeared with a black bottle realisti- 
cally cobwebbed. He drew the cork without 
a vibration. 

“The finest port in London today,” he 
murmured, gloating as he poured. 

“Well?”’ said Silver slowly. 
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HE knew that the time of revelation had 

come. This was the hour for which he 
waited. He would cap the feast with the 
wonderful story of its wherefore and why. 
She prepared herself to listen with an ardent 
glow of interest, of eager curiosity. 

“Tt’s an exciting world,” she remarked 
preliminarily as she leaned, receptive, over 
the table towards him; and he laughed. 

““You may say so soon.” 

He sipped his port and set down his glass. 
He interlocked his fingers and looked down 
at them. A smile twisted his mouth and 
left it preternaturally grave. But it was 
the gravity of some inner pomp and pride 
that filled him almost unbearably. 

“You see a difference in me, Anna.” 

She was looking curiously. 

“Yes. Oh, yes!” 

“What do you see, I wonder.”’ 

“You feel extraordinarily free tonight, 
careless, big; asif nothing mattered to you.” 

“You see plainly, dear. . . . No, let 
me talk to you how I like. This is my great 
night.”’ 

“Ts it your birthday?”’ 


said she 
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“My birthday! I’ve often cursed my 
birthday. No; it’s better than a birthday, 
little Anna. You say Iseem asif nothing mat- 
tered to me. Well, it doesn’t—not the little 
things, that is; not keeping my job or man- 
aging the works or saving money or want- 
ing to spend it. Yes, I feel big tonight. 
And I am free!” 

i this time you're telling me noth- 

He leaned over. Their absorbed faces 
were near each other. 

““Anna, I am a very rich man.” 

“How wonderful! How thrilling! How 
glad I am!” 

“Aha!” 

“But you’re going to tell me more?” 

“Of course! What else are we here for, 
toasting ourselves in champagne? I have 
been investigating my circumstances for a 
long while. When I start nosing a thing 
out I nose it out very thoroughly. I’m a 
thorough man. I got onto old trails and 
went back along them till I’d reached 
what I was looking for.”’ 

““Mysterious!”’ she breathed impatiently. 

“T found out what I wanted to find out; 
that I am not who I am supposed to be. 
My name is not Silver. I found out that 
I have a great inheritance. I’ve been 
cheated of it for years, but I’ve got it 
now.” 

“Your name is not Silver?” 

“Tt is Garnet.” 

She caught - her breath. 

“Gar 

“You may stare. And I own the Garnet 


“Mr. Silver 

“Garnet, please. I own the Garnet 
house, cars, furniture, plate, linen; they 
haven’t a darned stick!”’ 

He smiled. 

“ec How?’”’ 

Silver put his clenched fists with a soft 
thud on the table. 

“Like this: I was brought up to believe 
myself an illegitimate child. My mother 
died early. I never knew what money 
she’d lived on. I was just a kid; took it 
for granted; we weren’t rich anyway. She 
died. Someone came along and provided 
for me and educated me. I was just a kid; 
asked nothing; never said why. And when 
I was sixteen I saw old Garnet for the first 
time that I could remember, and he told me 
he had a job for me at the works. I took it, 
and I’ve kept it. All I understood was 
that he was a friend of my mother’s and 
had promised her to look after me. 

“That was a good enough tale for me 
when I was young and innocent. 

“A month or two after my mother’s 
death he married his second wife. Well, 
she was his first as far as the world knew. 

“And they had a son and called him 


King! King of a fine kingdom he is! I 
laugh 
Don" t! . Wait!” 


“T’ve staggered you fairly. But listen 
to some more. I remember my mother. 
She was a most respectable woman—just 
sweet, Anna. Not the kind of woman to— 
to—carry on illicit love affairs. And I 
always had a feeling that her wedding ring 
was real. Finding out that it was has cost 
me most of what I had. Finding out that 
my mother’s wedding ring was real has 
kept me living in a dingy hole with nothing 
to spend on a good time like other single 
fellows. But—I’ve done it! They were 
married in a little church in a little Cum- 
berland village where nobody knew them, 
and they never lived together openly at 
all. But when I was coming he made a will 
in my favor. All for me!”’ 

“Did they love each other?’’? murmured 
Anna, her imagination aflame. 

“‘T bet he loved her all right once! 
didn’t pass on any of the love to me. ‘ 
But the big point about it all is, Anna, 
that he died without a second will. Actu- 
ally! Some of these big, hard men feel so 
secure. Meant to make one, I dare say, 
after his second marriage; his lawyers say 
that a draft was already drawn up waiting 
for him to sign; but it never was signed. 
He was killed in a motor accident, as you 
know. And—I—have—all—the money!” 
His voice rose, and yet was faint. “I’ve 
had it for nearly twelve years and haven’t 
known it.” 

Her imagination, all aflame, was not 
occupied with Silver at all. It had rushed 
strangely, surprising herself, to Garnet. 
She could see the straight and careless 
eyes, the big frame of an athletic boy that 
was yet as hard as a man’s frame; she 
could hear his laugh. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Adolph Zukor Presents 
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Her first American Production 


‘BellaDonna’ 


by Robert Hichens 


Supported by Conway ‘Tearle, Conrad Nagel and Lois Wilson 
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as a fashionable modern woman! The most fascinating love-actress in the world 
in a George Fitzmaurice Paramount Picture! 


A‘ last—what fans in every town in America have been longing for—Pola Negri 


Robert Hichens might have written the book with Pola in mind. Ouida Bergere 
did write the scenario to that tune, and Pola is herself to the last 
frill and glance in this intoxicating career of a thousand love- 
triumphs, until,— 


Note to 
Theatre Managers 
POLA NEGRIS 


First and Only 
American-Made Picture is _ | 
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—ah, that’s the plot and a rare dance it leads you, 


—through the luxurious Hotel Savoy in London, through the 
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“Bella Donna” 
Miss Negri has NEVER ap- 
peared in any other Ameri- 
can-made picture. Her 
second American-made pic- 
ture will be 


“The Cheat” 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 


A Paramount Picture | 
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colorful life of modern Cairo, to the moment when the proud Pola 
meets the appraising, brilliant eyes of a great Oriental potentate. 


What chance has the young aristocrat she has married against 
such a man? You will see. 


If you miss “Bella Donna” you miss life at its intensest. 


See your theatre manager and find out when! 
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of one month's productions of 
* Paramounts Super59 


See next week's Saturday Evening Post 
for list of 8 coming productions. 


Like a precious stone all 
motion picture genius requires 
setting. Paramount sets it so 


Famous Piayers-Lasky Corp that it may shine brightest 


ADOLPH ZUKOR—— PRESIDENT 
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wherever the shaft of light plays 
on the silver screen. 


If its a Paramount Picture 
it's the best show itn town 
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Achieving through coéperation 


The U. S. Geological Survey, which, as a part of 
the very useful work it performs, keeps a day-to-day 
record of the use of our greatest source of energy— 
coal—reports that in November, 1922, electric light 
and power companies generated 25% more electricity 
than in the same month of 1919 without the use of 
any greater quantity of coal. 


‘““This indicates,’’ says the Government agency, 
‘‘a remarkable increase in efficiency of utilization of 
fuels and in plant operation during the past three 
years.” 


To what is this remarkable achievement due? 


The 1,750,000 thrifty Americans who have pro- 
vided the more than five billion dollars of capital 
now invested in the electric light and power industry 
will say: ‘‘ This conservation of coal by our companies 
is the result of their wise outlay of new capital in 
improved machinery and transmission lines.” 


But the managers of these public service companies 
will say: ‘‘ That is only half the story. We have been 
able to raise our standards of operation because 
American inventive genius has given us better tools 
to work with.”’ 


The amazing growth of the electric light and power 
industry —the energy output of which has quad- 
rupled in ten years—is due both to the courage 
and vision of the’ men who have developed these 
public service enterprises, and to the engineering 
achievements of the manufacturers and builders of 
giant electrical machines and far-flung transmission 
lines. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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(Continued from Page 97) 

She cried, ‘‘Has he been told?” 

‘He soon will be. Very soon! He’s been 
spending my money for nearly twelve years, 
he and that useless hag of a mother of his, 
while I and my mother took whatever was 
thrown to us. Yes, I’ll break the news, and 
I’ll break it tonight!” 

“Tonight?” 

He nodded. “I will! My lawyers have 
the whole thing in hand, but I take a per- 
sonal interest in enlightening King Garnet 
myself.’ 

“Do you mean he has nothing?” 

“His wearing apparel. He’s got a good 
wardrobe.” 

“His mother, too 

“She has a good wardrobe also. 
they’ve not stinted themselves!” 

“And everything else 

x is mine. Get it into your head.” 

She exclaimed, ‘‘What will they do?” 

Silver said dryly, “‘He wouldn’t be the 
first healthy, strong young fellow who’s 
had to work for his mother.” 

“Work—yes.” 

“Work—like you and I have worked.” 

Anna could hear herself saying to King 
Garnet while his hurt, eager eyes looked 
into hers, “If you were penniless tomorrow 
you could not keep yourself alive for a 
week by the labor of your hands or brain.” 

She believed this. Tragically she guessed 
it true. But she surprised herself by crying 
in a ringing voice, “Well, he will work! 
Of course he’ll work!”’ 

“There is no alternative, I fear,’’ replied 
Silver in a sleek voice worse than anger; 
and he looked down at his balled fists 
lying on the white tablecloth and smiled. 
“Congratulate me,” he said, glancing up 
at her. 

“T do con she began, and the 
words stuck in her throat. 

His eyes fastened on her. He saw the 
new white agitation in her face, and that 
her fearless eyes held fear now. 

“What is the matter?” he said. 

And suddenly she’ knew that she was 
afraid for Garnet; afraid to see him put 
into the ring; afraid of the performance 
he was going to put up. He had the weight 
and the strength and the punch, but had he 
the heart? She quivered to his need and 
womanishly wanted to cover up in some 
good disguise the probabilities of his speedy 
and shameful defeat. She wanted to utter 
a glib defense, true or false, of King Garnet, 
of all that he was and was not. She tried 
to deal sternly with herself, while her 
breath forsook her, her lips felt dry and her 
heart beat fast. 

“Come!”’ said Silver incredulously and 
angrily. ‘“‘You’re not sorry for him?” 

“No,” she said after a -pause; “no, 
I’m not. Only fi : 

“Come! You don’t tell me that useless 
damn fool has had any effect upon you, 
Anna? You with your clear brain? You 
don’t tell me that? If you do, let me tell 
you something, and it is this: Remember 
I am Garnet now! I stand in his shoes, 
take his place! He passes right out!” 

“T’m beginning to understand it.” 

“T have the money—everything—now. 
It is I who can give a woman what she 
wants, not Garnet. When I think now, 
only a week ago I was raving mad with 
jealousy of him! And now I don’t fear him 
any more. He—passes—right—out!” 

“Tt will be a big blow for him, this.” 

‘Has he not the capacity to take blows 
the same as other people? Is he so ten- 
der?’’ After waiting for her reply, which 
did not come, he went on: ‘‘He is! He is 
tender! You know it! He’ll crumple! Lily- 
handed fool! Well, let him learn. Let him 
learn a trade and use it, in the painful ways 
better men than he have learned before 


” 


Oh, 


” 


“Listen! You’re vindictive!” 

“T am not vindictive. I am dead fair.’ 

After a pause she asked, “‘What’ll you 
do with the money?” 

He stared. 

“Do with it? Girl, what do men do with 
money? Make it, spend it 3 

“Yes, but your views. You are a good 
socialist. You think ae 

Silver was hit right in the mouth for a 
moment by thissimplicity. Then he laughed 
and shifted in his chair, and growled: “TI 
can go on upholding my views better than 
ever, can’t I? I’ll have a good position to 
speak from now. I shall stand for Parlia- 
ment, perhaps, on the side of labor. I can 
do a great deal, let me tell you.” 

“Yes, but will you share your money?” 

“Yours is the shortsighted woman’s 
view, Anna.”’ 
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“Tt was your view a very little while ag 
Silver beckoned to Paolo, who stil] } 
gered on such a night. 
“There are ways and ways of exple 
that view in its sincerest form,’’ he be 
“Only the rich way and the poor wa 
said Anna. ‘One having, the other wa 
ing. I expect you’ve changed over.” 
f if Things aren’t so elementary as all that 
girl.’”’ 
“They were a week ago.” : 
“T’ll have my bill, Paolo,’ said Sih 
and he paid it, tipping lavishly. 
added, ‘‘You have the rough texts ¢ 
cialism only; just the rough texts.” 
She smiled at him, and -shook her’ 
slightly and reproachfully. He was 
zled by the soft haze of her eyes, thir 
the luminous melting was for him; } 
reality it came from the abstraction 
which his words had briefly sent her, 
had a way which she found hard to cor 
of falling into deep thought over some 
den revelation made by some person. 
she was asking herself, like Pilate, ‘Wi 
truth?’”’ She added, as her own question, 
“What is socialism?” And all her reg 
to seek truth and find it were hard 
Was Silver already forsaking his | 
Were the gods of great vehemence, 
gods, so easily flung down, so swiftly 
throned? More than ever she would e 
to the image she had set up. ’ 
“Tt has been an extraordinary evening 
she said, and shook herself out of thes 
stractions to look at him shiningly, ra 
with her interest in life. 
“A beautiful evening, Anna?” 
“A delightful evening. I’ve adore 
A thousand thanks.” 
“Tt’s not over yet.” 
‘ec But pe Aen YH 
“The car YY 
“ce But ” 
“Say this evening has meant as mu 
you as it has to me, dear girl.” ) 
“T think it has,’’ she answered ki 
But she knew its meanings had been 
different. They walked down two ro 
and he tried to convince her that 
walked in one. 
She went to the dressing room, slippe 
her coat and came delicately, dreamil} 
again to Silver. They entered the cai 
gave an order. 
“What was that you said?” she asked 
they moved away. 
“T’ve told the chauffeur to drive 
somewhere—anywhere—so that we 
talk. We could have gone back to y 
place and talked there, I knew, if youy 
have permitted it; but—but, d’you 
stand, I want to feel rich all this e 
every minute of it? This car’s then 
room I have yet, and such as it is I ask 
to it. I offer it to you.” 
“We shan’t go very far, shall we?” 
“Why not?” 
“Working day tomorrow.” 
“That is all over, Anna, if you will. Any 
moment you will.” 
He spoke with both ecstasy and grar 
quence. He loved her, and was cons 
the tremendous values he offered. 
as they ran into the park—for the 
crossing it to leave London—he took he 
forcibly in his arms. There was no light il 
the car. He had switched it off. 
‘Kiss me, my dear, and just be glad 
“Things are not altered between us,” shi 
said steadily, refusing him. 
For a long time Silver could not be 
At first he argued softly, then mo 
sionately. He grew angry and jealo 
mind leaped on King Garnet and he 
her with him. 4 
“You've got a crazy fascination for tha 
prize dud,” he cried. ‘‘I do believe it! 
She scorned this in silence. He pr 
her pitilessly for further reasons; she 
him her old reasons, her true ones. 
If he would but believe! 
““No man would believe,” he said, feeling 
half strangled by mortification and frus 
tration. 
“No man would believe that a girl 
besomad. Mad,Anna! You’restark1 
I worship you and I offer you all I 
and now that’s not exactly inconsid 
No, by Jove! It’s not! I offer y 
career you're panting for. I’ll give you 
that, though—though I’m like most 
I want you all for myself. 
have your career. I swear it! a 
And he pressed her; he begged; he made 
love to her; he sulked; he bullied; | 
spaired; he bribed. She was weary 
at last he desisted. But he told her 
such desisting was only temporary. — 
(Continued on Page 103) — 


(Continued from Page 100) 

en I was a poor man I got what I 
|. IT wouldn’t be knocked down. Now 
rich man, d’you think anything’s 
o stop me?”’ 

she answered urgently, “If you 
mnly listen! Iam asIam. No price 
vorld would buy me.” 

but if you wanted to go!” 

wait for that. I have an idea it’s 
the waiting.” 

said it softly. The belief stirred her 
. It was a great faith. 

n’t speak like that!” he cried out. 
make me imagine—you torture 
furiously he remained disbelieving. 
not fail,”’ he said half aloud. ‘‘I will 
|. You don’t know what you’re up 
, Anna. The whole world, that’s 
gure up against. Won’t you be- 
e?”” 

slieve myself,’’ said Anna. 

v’re not one kind of fool; you’re a 
ad kinds of fool.” 

aid steadily: ‘As for believing you, 
und so far that oneself is the only 


Remembered 


"ER a flower in the garden grows, 
aver the long pale bud of a rose, 
lily with laughing lips, 

oxglove sweet to the petal tips, 

_ violet hooded blue 

ds my innermost dream of you. 


_wild marsh marigold, 

tilted cup of an orchid cold; 
n aster fringed with light, 
lue-eyed gentian drooped at night 
athes of a memory hallowed, dear, 
e wistful hope of a yesteryear. 


slim windflower astir, 

little buds of the lavender ; 

passion flower set 

ld brick wall where the winds are wet, 
ver a white petunia here 

ms the shadow of you, my dear. 


, when lilacs come once more, 

ving blue by the April shore, 

he wind like a silver harp repeats 
nd of rain in the village streets, 
somehow the way will be clear 

twill come back to me, dear, my dear! 


—Mary Lanier Magruder. 


Indian Fairies 

Ze. with old-world fairies— 

Your sylphs who dance 0’ nights, 
ur Pucks of hearths and dairies! 
We boast of braver sprites: 
r mountains, heaven-steepled, 
Their glens and craggy shelves 
d all our woods are peopled 
By little redskin elves. 


‘th tiny bows and quivers, 
et Panoplied, they cruise 

r brooks and lakes and rivers 
'n chestnut-leaf canoes ; 

ey hunt in wildernesses 

If Indian pipe and fern; 
lichen-veiled recesses 

Their flames of council burn. 


ey steal among the thickets 

In velvet moccasins, 

‘d like a chime of crickets 
Their mighty warwhoop dins. 
t only forest lovers 

Who look with clearer eyes 

ty know beneath what covers 
heir mushroom wigwams rise. 


kindly hid companions! 
Your drowsy spell I’ve known 
‘Rocky Mountain cations, 
3elow Katahdin’s throne, 

vid the Thousand Islands, 

3y Shenandoah’s flow, 

tong my own dear Highlands 
4nd hills of Ramapo. 


2 dogwood blossoms whiter 

{bout your secret lairs; 

4 paint our maples brighter 

"han maples otherwheres ; 

wthrill our woods and prairies 

Vith all your antic selves, 

4 friendly Indian fairies, 

7ou playful redskin elves! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 
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person one can believe, and that not always. 
Lean on oneself, live up to one’s own stand- 
ards—they’ll usually be higher than other 
people’s standards for one—owe nothing to 
anyone; stand incorrupt. It’s a great life 
if you don’t weaken.” 

““Ah,” he whispered, “‘but the time of 
weakness comes.” 

“Must it, I wonder?” 

“Tt surely will.” 

“T’ll wait for it.” 

**So’ll I.” 

And at last they reached home again, her 
home, where he left her. It was not even 
then eleven o’clock. As he bade her good 
night he said, ‘““And now I have someone 
else to deal with; someone I shan’t deal with 
so lovingly as I’ve dealt with you, dear.” 

She remained arrested on the threshold 
by his voice. All malice and the end of a 
long patience were in it. He turned and 
jumped into the car, and she heard him call 
the order through the window—the address 
of the Garnets’ house. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Wanderer 


WOULD walk a beach again, 
A beach I used to know; 

A little pier, where, sun or rain, | 
Blue Peter used to blow; 

The pier where at their moorings lie 
The lines of resting ships, 

Whose figureheads wait patiently, 
With smiles upon their lips. 


Your flowers I’ve known, your fields I’ve 
seen, 

Or winter sere, or April green; 

I’ve watched your seasons, hasting, flee; 

Green May bud and leafless tree. 


No bell need chime my passing hour, 

Pluck no bloom from summer bower! 

Great winds shall challenge, storm birds fly, 
Bold Blue Peter flaunt the sky! 


“FHere’s Bill come back! How are you, 
mate?” 
Boatswain nods his friendly pate ; 
The negro steward’s eyes will shine 
Twinkling welcome into mine; 
The mate will cry, ‘Haul Peter down! 
Man the windlass! Walk her round!” 


I shall walk the beach again, 
The beach I used to know, 

The little pier, where, sun or rain, 
Blue Peter used to blow; 

The pier where at their moorings lie 
The lines of resting ships, 

Whose figureheads wait patiently, 
With smiles upon their lips. 


Ah, keep your flowers, your April hills, 
Lilac, lily, daffodils: | 
Seas will thunder, ships will run 
When the flowers of earth are done! 
—Bill Adams. 


To an Infant 


N YOUR cradle, little maiden, 
Playing gayly with your toe, 

What a sorry world you've strayed in, 
What a lot yow’ll have to know. 


History was spread out thinly 
When to school your daddy went. 
Textbooks stopped at Bill McKinley, 
Roosevelt was President. 


Now, poor kid, yow’ll have to study 
All about the German war, 

Names of towns and battles bloody, 
French and Belgian by the score. 


Names like Loos and Mons and Nancy, 
Neuve-Chapelle and Belleau Wood, 

Skager-Rack and Warsaw, fancy, 
These will be your daily food! 


Turkish names and Greek and Russian, 


Both the Slavs—the Jugs and Czechs— 


Cities Serbian and Prussian, 
These your childhood days will vex.. 


Yow ll know all about the Kaiser 
When your mind is fully shaped. 
Than your daddy you'll be wiser— 
But, golly, kid, what I escaped! 
—Newman Levy. 
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Let us send you our new booklet 
“Ten Years Hence” which tells 
how to save money on plumbing. 
It is free. Address Department P. 


OES your water run clear at 

the first turn of the faucet or 
must you let it run? If it’s rusty, 
it tells a tale—of corrodible water 
pipes rusting away in your walls 
—and plumbing bills to come. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe never 
rusts—it delivers the water as clear 
as it comes from the reservoir. Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe does not clog— 
the flow of water is never reduced 
by rust deposits. 


If you’re building or remodel- 
ling, note this: In a $15,000 
house, about $75 more for Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe means clean 
water and no repair bills as long 
as your house lasts. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


TT 


Anachns pA 


from mine td. consumer 
EAN 
eas 
This Trade Mark 
stamped in the metal 
identifies Anaconda 
Brass Pipe manufac- 
tured by The American 
Brass Company, the 
world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of copper, 
brass, and bronze 
products 
It is absolutely 
guaranteed, 


Other Products 
Copper, Brass, Nick- 
el-Silver and all com- 
binations of Copper, 
Zinc, Lead, Tin and 
Nickel which can be 
wrought into Sheets, 
Wire, Rods and Tubes; 
for general manufac- 
turing and fabricating 
purposes. 
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FACTORY. Interior of Ansonia Electrical Company Plant—painted throughout with Barreled Sunlight 


For WHITE INTERIORS! 


Homes, shops, hotels and the greatest 
industrial plants of the nation are now 
using Barreled Sunlight 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


ORDINARY FLAT-FINISH 
WHITE PAINT 


These photographs were taken through a powerful mi- 
croscope. Each was magnified to the same high degree. 


They show clearly why the surface of ordinary flat- 
finish white paint soils so easily. It is actually rough, 
uneven, porous. The smooth finish of Barreled Sun- 
light resists dirt and can be washed like tile. 


ENAMEL BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


The black board on the left was painted with a single 
coat of ordinary enamel—the one on the right with 
a single coat of Barreled Sunlight. 

Note the remarkable covering power of Barreled 
Sunlight. A single coat is generally sufficient to cover 
over any painted surface. 
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HY can’t I get a white paint that 
won’t collect dust and dirt? A 
paint that can really be washed clean !”’ 

Thousands of people have asked that 
question. Owners of industrial plants, ho- 
tels, office buildings, shops. Home-owners 
who have dreamed of kitchens and bath- 
rooms as washable as tile—white wood- 
work without a finger mark! 

And today throughout the country they 
are using Barreled Sunlight—a paint 
discovery that has answered this need’ of 
millions of people. 


What is Barreled Sunlight? 


Barreled Sunlight is a unique white paint 
so smooth that it resists the finest par- 
ticles of dust and dirt. It can be washed 
as easily as you would wash white tile. 
It produces a lustrous finish without the 
glare of enamel—yet costs less than enamel 
and requires fewer coats. (One coat of 
Barreled Sunlight is generally sufficient to 
cover over a previously painted surface.) 
Made by our exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight contains no varnish and 
is guaranteed to remain white longer than 
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any gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 


ere wet th 


March 31, j9: 


HOME. Barreled Sunlight is ideal or 
woodwork 7 


& 


HOTEL. Famous Grove Park Inr : 
one of many hotels using Barrele 
Sunlight : 


i 


STORE. Note the light interior 


foreign, applied under the same condi tions 


Barreled Sunlight is easy to apply. It 
freely without a brush mark. Where white 
desired it can be readily tinted just the colo 
want. Comes ready mixed in cans from hal 
to five-gallon size—barrels and half-barrels 


your dealer cannot supply you, write us. — 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CC 
Factory and Main Offices 

8 DUDLEY ST. . PROVIDENCE, 
New York—350 Madison Ave. 


Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O’Farrell Street 


And 100 other distributing points in U. S. A 
*Save the Bur face and 
you save all “Ziey4¢ / 3 


effects of the stimulant. The sleepy 
ing has rolled away like a fog before the 
, all his faculties are alert. He takes 
ither dose in the morning before going 
vork—and this lamp that lights the dis- 
. way to the caverns of despair has to be 
t constantly fed during the years to 
1e. 
ometimes you shudder as you look up 
, stalwart young fellow riding on a steel 
m on the twentieth or thirtieth story of 
uilding under construction, or tossing 
j} catching red-hot rivets thrown as far 
‘y as thirty or forty feet from the fire. 
{vould seem unbelievable that this man, 
sended in midair, with so cool a head 
steady a nerve, was a drug addict, but 
jay experiences here I have found a few 
icases. And the same is true of jockeys 
» have ridden horses for big stakes at the 
it race courses of the country. They will 
you that so long as they can get a full 
ply of the drug they have a steady 
ve for these dangerous occupations, but 
7 will readily admit that should they 
get doped up, as they call it, before they 
ertake some especially hazardous task 
7 would undoubtedly fail. The lamp 
it be fed, the wick trimmed, and the fire 
e, or it is darkness and ashes. 
here is one thing that makes drug ad- 
ion much more serious than drunken- 
‘from alcoholic liquors. The drunkard 
not conceal his vice. He may drink in 
et, but he is sure to be found suffering 
1 the effects of his drinking. If he is 
ried his wife and children will discover 
rondition; if he is unmarried his parents 
the other members of the family will 
w about it; and all their combined 
‘ts, as may be found in painful cases, 
not prevent detection by friends and 
hbors. But the addict may be taking 
drug for years without its being known 
is family or immediate friends. This 
is so well known that it often gives rise 
ery unjust suspicions against persons 
are entirely free from the habit. Mental 
rioration, eccentricities in behavior, 
of memory, a vacant stare in the eyes— 
these will frequently be regarded by 
iendly persons as indications that a 
is taking drugs, whereas all these ap- 
ances may be from quite other causes. 


Pitiful Cases 


iis inability to detect the addict makes 
vice eminently a secret one. The 
ard has difficulty in hiding his bottle, 
she addict carries a vial not larger than 
small finger of the hand. If he takes 
bdermic injections the needle is easily 
ealed. If he cannot get the needle, 
his prohibited by law, he will puncture 
le in his flesh and insert the fluid from 
’nocent-looking eye dropper, savagely 
hing the hole big enough to insert the 
of the blunt dropper. It takes only a 
jon of time to administer a dose. 
2r pressing circumstances these unfor- 
te people will drive the hypodermic 
le through the clothing so as to make 
njection, and many of them are liter- 
2overed with the marks, abrasions and 
ated sores made by these insertions. 
e are pitiful cases of those who have 


venereal diseases from former users. 
his rude surgery, in which the addict 
iven to hurried operation with an un- 
ized needle, the solution hastily made 
‘he puncture drilled through the cloth- 
the patient is brought to a dreadful 
ition, more especially where there is a 
nous condition of the blood. 
diction, therefore, can be carried on so 
tly that the addict becomes covert and 
ve in his manner, suspicious, untruth- 
eceptive. When needing the drug and 
out money to purchase it or lacking 
ttunity to get it, he is likely to resort 
urses involving crime, and to cruel de- 
on of those interested in him. This is 
‘f the very unfortunate circumstances 
»eted with drug addiction which makes 
iddict in many cases the potential 
nal, and when a real one, much more 
rate and dangerous than those persons 
are normal and under no artificial 
Jus to the commission of crime. 

eone will say while reading this ar- 
that I am apparently relying much 

the statements of drug addicts, 
th at the same time I point out that in 
al they are untruthful. In reply it 


. 


rs 
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»wed the needle becoming infected. 
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ought to be said that in talking to me as 
they do, they have nothing to conceal, nor 
any special favors to ask, and that they are 
also relating facts that will in no wise in- 
terfere with the alleviating and reforma- 
tory treatment to which they are about to 
submit. I might add also that after you 
have talked to thousands of them, and al- 
ways in a kind and sympathetic way, treat- 
ing them as unfortunates and diseased 
persons rather than as offenders against the 
law, you can readily distinguish those who 
are telling the truth from those who are 
not, and in all cases separate the truth from 
the falsehood, for the drug is the enemy of 
truth. 

A line of drug addicts is standing in front 
of my desk. I ask the man on the right a 
question that he answers. I seem to ap- 
prove of the answer. Thereupon all along 
the line each man gives the same answer. 
Then I smile and point out to them that 
they simply told the lie along the line be- 
cause the first answer pleased me, where- 
upon they smile and acknowledge the lie. I 
have, therefore, limited myself to accepting 
as facts those statements that we have veri- 
fied outside of anything that addicts have 
said collectively or individually. 


Are Drug Addictions Curable? 


Away back in the old days when drug 
addiction was unknown and alcohol and 
drunkenness were prominently featured in 
press and on platform, what pathetic things 
used to be said about the callous and un- 
sympathetic nature of the drunkard; how 
indifferent he was to appeals to any rem- 
nants he had left of self-respect, to his 
obligations to those dependent on him as 
father and husband. However correct this 
view of the drunkard may have been, its 
truth has certainly been demonstrated with 
regard to the addict, so secretive and cun- 
ning in obtaining the drug and administer- 
ing it to himself’ His moral deterioration 
is much more rapid than his physical de- 
cay. He will lie and steal to get the drug, 
and he has ceased in an alarming degree to 
regard all social obligations. I shall refer 
hereafter to how hard, callous, cruel and 
indifferent the addict shows himself in the 
presence of the appeal of mother and father, 
wife and children. 

In outward appearance and demeanor he 
appears to be as stoical as Cooper pictured 
his red warriors facing death. Self-respect 
and hope are dead, and a cruel and domi- 
nant selfishness has taken their place. He 
must have the drug or he suffers tortures 
beyond description. Life means the drug. 
Existence without it is impossible. Under 
the influence of the drug he is blind to all 
surroundings except those channels by 
which he can obtain it. He is deaf to all 
pleadings. No sympathies can hold him 
back when the narcotic demands are pulling 
him forward. As the futurist portrait 
painter in Greenwich Village has it, he has 
lost his aura. 

~Can medical science restore this aura? 
Is there any standard treatment by which 
the addict can be cured? Is there any hope 
in medication or even in surgery? Speak- 
ing as a layman and only in the light of 
experience, I am compelled to say that, de- 
pending on medical treatment alone, I 
think there is none. I mean by that that 
I have never heard nor do I know of any 
prescription or any treatment by medica- 
tion that can cure a drug addict. It is 
quite true that the acute symptoms and 
seemingly the desire for the drug will, under 
custodial care, disappear for the time, but 
in a great majority of cases, once freedom 
is gained, the drug addict goes back to its 
use. In weaning the drug addict from his 
addiction there are two different treatments 
known to those in charge of hospitals in 
which these patients are segregated, and 
very often a drug addict will come here and 
ask to be sent toa particular hospital because 
he prefers the sort of treatment at that in- 
stitution to the other. The end of both 
treatments, is, of course, the same—to 
purge the system of the poison, alleviate 
the disease, take away the craving and bring 
the patient back to normal conditions. 

In 1921 Dr. George F. Kunz, associate 
member of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, of New York City, called my 
attention to a clipping from a newspaper 
suggesting that the remedy for drug addic- 
tion lay in autosuggestion. I wrote him in 
reply: “I am told that the experiment has 


ICTION AS IT REALLY IS | 


been tried in the hospitals here with more 
or less success, but that it could not be con- 
tinued so as to effect a cure. There would 
come a time when the addict would dis- 
cover that the administration of the powder 
brought with it no effect. I am informed 


that sometimes between doses of the real | 
stuff they would use a boric ie ae 
Sil 


thus beneficially cheat the addict.” 
it will be seen, was an attempt to deceive 


the addict into the belief that he was get- | 


ting the narcotic when in truth he was 
getting some harmless powder, but psycho- 
logically it was in line with the Coué idea. 

I am myself impressed with the belief 


that there is so much basic truth, so much | 


of underlying correct principle in what M. 
Coué says that I asked him, if possible, to 
go over and address the addicts in the seg- 
regation camp on Riker’s Island, and I 
make it a standing rule to emphasize to 
each addict in turn the fact that the cure 
lies through his mind and not his body, that 
to keep the drug out of his body he must 
keep it out of his mind by the imagination 
and the constant assertion to himself that 
he does not want it. 

Practically all addicts admit that the 
usual course is to return to the drug after 
treatment and that they know that it is 
lack of self-control and the condition of 
mind that drive them to it. I make it a 
rule to impress on the addict when he 
leaves the hospital that he must never on 
any occasion go with another addict. ‘Do 
not keep company with any other person 
who is an addict or whom you suspect of 
being one, even if he is your own brother or 
a member of your family.’”’ When two ad- 
dicts get together their relapse is inevitable. 
Mental depression, physical suffering, finan- 
cial distress, comparison of symptoms—and 
they both go back ‘to the old remedy, 
which they look upon as opening the door 
to an artificial and easeful world. Their 
cares and sorrows are temporarily dropped, 
only to be added to like compound interest 
on an unpaid debt. 

The first wave of popular excitement 
about drug addiction in New York occurred 
in 1913, and as is usual in such matters the 
public was aroused from indifference to ap- 
prehension and alarm. Legislation was 
hastily drawn and readily enacted. 


Federal and Local Laws 


First there was the Harrison Law—Fed- 
eral—and then in New York State there 
were various enactments and the creation 
of a narcotic drug commission; special com- 
mittees of the legislature were appointed to 
investigate the subject, a great deal of 
testimony was taken and modifications of 
the amendments to the existing laws were 
made. Finally all were expunged from the 
statute book in 1920, leaving at this writing 
only the ordinance of the city of New York 
covering the subject, and now there is an 
organized effort to restore state legislation. 

All the state enactments were restrictive 
as to use, and punitive. They allowed the 
doctor to prescribe for the ambulatory 
case—a person who goes to a doctor and 
gets a prescription for a drug and uses it 
without personal supervision by a physi- 
cian or anyone else is called an ambulatory 
case—but they compelled the doctor and 
the druggist to keep strict records of pre- 
scriptions and sales. They made possession 
without a doctor’s prescription a crime. 
They compelled the reporting of cases to 
the Board of Health. They made provision 
for the institutions where addicts could be 
committed for treatment. They provided 
for the punishment of dealers and peddlers. 
I think they did not go to the root of the 
evil, but I am not condemning them. As 
for the present New York City ordinance, 
we could not very well get on without it. 

Both professional opinion and lay opinion 
are divided between prescribing for ambula- 
tory cases and confining treatment by the 
doctor only to administration by himself. 
If you take away all restrictions from the 
doctors, beyond question a few of the con- 
scienceless members of the profession will 
at once begin issuing wholesale prescrip- 
tions to addicts, and will even provide a 
way whereby the peddlers can get a supply 
to sell. If you inhibit the doctors from pre- 
scribing the addicts will get drugs from the 
peddlers. The only difference, it seems to 
me, is that if I were an addict I should be 
very sure of getting a more potent drug 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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“Tm making real 
money now!” 


““Q‘EE that coupon? Remember the 

day you urged me to send it to 
Scranton? Mary, that was a red letter 
day for both of us! 


“Mr. Carter called me in to-day. 
Said he’d been watching my work ever 
since he learned that I was studying 
at home with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


“Then he asked me if I thought I 
could take over George Stevens’ job. 
I told him I was sure that I could— 
that I had had that goal in view ever 
since I started my I. C. S. course. 


“TI start to-morrow, Mary, at an 
increase of $60 a month. Think what 
that means to us!” 


N city, town and country, all over 

America, there are men with happy 
families and prosperous homes because 
they let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools come to them in the 
hours after supper and prepare them 
for bigger work at better pay. 


Thousands upon thousands of men and 
women in the last 31 years have ad- 
vanced themselves through spare-time 
study with the I. C. S. Over one 
hundred and eighty thousand are turning 
their evenings to profit right now! Hun- 
dreds are starting every day. 


You, too, can have the position you 
want in the work you like best. You 
can have a salary that will give your 
family the kind of a home, the com- 
forts, the little luxuries you would like 
them to have. Yes, you can! No matter 
what your age, your occupation, or 
your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it. 
That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and 
mail this coupon. There’s no obliga- 
tion and not a penny of cost. But it 
may be the most important step you 
ever took in your life. Cut out and 
mail the coupon vow. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4013, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet “Who Wins and Why” and tell me how 
I can qualify for the position or in the subject before which I have 
marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


(] Business Management OSalesmanship 


(]Industrial Management QO Advertising 
Personnel Organization _] Better Letters 
()Traffic Management (JForeign Trade 
Business Law (JStenography and Typing 
(Banking and Banking Law () Business English 
(Accountancy (including C. P. A.) LICivil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting C) Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary Q)High School Subjects 
CLJBusiness Spanish ()French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry [) Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
(Steam Engineering ([)Radio CJ Mathematics 


IODOOOO00O 


DOoooooo0o0o 


Name es 


Street Address 


City. State 


Occupation 


Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limi‘ed, 


Montreal, Canada 
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A Man to Meet! 


If you have figure work problems—adding, 
calculating, bookkeeping, statement, or 
handling cash—here’s a man whose service 
you'll appreciate. He is the Dalton repre- 
sentative. Phone him—you will find him 
with helpful suggestions to offer. 
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The New Dalton Super Model Statement machine 
gives the same unusual adding-calculating service 
as the Standard Super Model Series and in addition 
thereto, a simpler, faster statement service. State- 
ments made on this machine are neat, legible, 
accurate and can be gotten out in one-third to 
one-half time required by ordinary methods. 


The New Dalton Super Model Adding-Calculating machine—adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, divides, tabulates, crossfoots, totals sales slips, foots 
ledger columns, takes trial balance, adds two columns at once; multi- 
plies whole numbers by fractions and fractions by fractions, figures costs, 
profits, and wages; makes inventory extensions; prorates, figures dis- 
counts and percentages; extends and checks invoices; makes estimates; 
balances accounts—to all such work this Super Model brings speed 
and accuracy altogether new in the figure work of business. 


A ONE 
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serving millions 


ARLY in 1903 a handful of deter- 
| mined men were toiling ina little 
one-room shop in Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
7 Their ambition was to perfect a 

simpler, faster, more versatile figur- 

ing machine—one to which the bus- 

iness man could turn not merely 

with a few of his problems, but with 

all of them. 

A machine with 10 keys! 

. This idea was looked upon much 
as was the horseless carriage and 
_ thefirstsingle-keyboardtypewriter. 
| But the one room grew into two, 

and the two into a factory and the 
: factory into a still larger factory that 
has become an international institu- 
_ tion serving business men in every 
quarter of the globe. 

Today, the great plant at Nor- 
wood, Cincinnati, Ohio, produces 
more machines in a single hour than 
did the first little shop in a year. 

Yet each of these many different 
styles of Daltons embodies the same 
scientifically correct 10-key ‘‘touch 
method’’ keyboard as did the first. 

Each offers the same simplicity, 
speed, versatility and durability — 
a superior service that has brought 


New Dalton Super Model 11-bank and 13- 
k Adding-Calculating machine with capacity up 
999,999,999, 999—a superior type of equipment 
‘the business whose work involves unusually 
@ numbers. 


to the Dalton organization the most 
impressive success of the decade in 
the field of business machines. 


The complete New Dalton Super 
Model line comprises five distinct 
classes of machines, in 152 separate 
models : 


@ The New Dalton Super Model, Super 

Series, combining addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division in 
one machine. 


@y the New Dalton Super Model 11 and 
13-bank Series, combining a complete 
adding-calculating service in a single 
machine, up to 13 figures capacity— 


Dao etn, 999. 


The New Dalton “Accumulated 
Proof” and ‘‘Extended Daily Balance”’ 


Bookkeeping Series, combining a 
complete bookkeeping service, a 
complete adding-calculating service, 
and a complete statement service in 
one machine. 


(4) The New Dalton Super Model State- 
ment Series, combining a complete 
adding-calculating, and statement 
service in one machine. 


The New Dalton Super Model ‘Cash 
Register’’ Series, combining a supe- 
rior cash register service, statement 
service, and adding-calculating ser- 
vice up to six figures—999,999, 


For a demonstration in your own 
office, applied to your own work, 
phone the Dalton sales agent in any 
of the upward of 300 leading cities 
here or abroad, or write us direct. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 


Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Company, Toronto, and Branches - 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Dalton 


Dalton Building, 83 Reade Street, New York City 


Foreign Sales Department, 


ADDING-CALCULATING +» BOOKKEEPING » STATEMENT 
AND “‘CASH-REGISTER” MACHINES 


At prices ranging from $1200 to as low as $125 


cenaen 


The New Dalton Super Model “Cash Register” 
gives complete adding-calculating service up to 
999,999; lists all transactions by clerk and depart- 
mental designations; automatically subtracts cash 
amounts paid out so that at end of day, by simply 
depressing a key, machine gives net amount of 
cash in drawer. Also lists checks and vouchers; 
keeps inventory and stock records, and makes out 
statements rendering a complete cash and figuring 
service for the retail business. 


The New Dalton Super Model “Accumulated 
Proof” and ‘‘ Extended Daily Balance” Bookkeep- 
ing Machine—four machines in one—a_book- 


keeping machine, a statement machine, an adding 
machine, and a calculating machine. It adapts 
itself to any system, yet is so simple in operation, 
and so inexpensive as to make machine bookkeeping 
a real economy for the small business as well as the 


large. 
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KCOOM SHOP IN 1903 


 ...now an international institution 
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Dad got tired 
of being a 
“path referee” 


No sooner would Dad be 
snugly settled than Betty and 
Jack would burst in. 


“He won’t let me take my bath 
‘‘She was first yesterday !”’ 


Then Dad would say: “Bea 
gentleman and let her go first.”’ 


“But, Dad, she uses up all 
the hot water!”’ 

““That’s just what he does,” 
Betty would retort; ‘“‘and Ihave 
to wait ages for more.’> 


So Dad found a way to have 


1? 


plenty of hot water 
for everybody—all 
the time—and at 
low cost. 


a He got a plumber to 
i 1 ie install the Lawson 

Automatic Storage 
Heater. It gives all the 
hot water wanted—any 
minute of the day or 
night. Self regulating; 
needs no attention. 
You don’t even have 
to strike a match. 

The Lawson Thermo 
Valve automatically 
keeps water at any de- 
sired temperature. You 
just set the dial—then 
go away and forget it. 

Prevents fuel waste 
and keeps down cost. 
Experts agree that 

the storage system 
is the best way to 
provide constant, 
abundant hot water. 
The Lawson Auto- 
matic Storage Heat- 
er gives you such a 
system, GUARAN- 
TEED to operate 
efficiently. 

Your plumber can 

install it in a few 
hours. 


Write today 
for free booklet. 


Lawson Automatic 
Storage Heater 


Price, complete, $145 
Full 30-gallon tank 


LAWSON MFG. CO. of Pittsburgh 


Also makers of Lawson Room Heaters 


Lawson 


Automatic 


HOT WATER 
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| from the doctor by way of the drug store 


than from the peddler. The peddler adul- 
terates it at least 50 per cent; the druggist 
would give me a pure article-and I should 
get more effect from it. As between the 
overcharges of the peddler and paying for 
the prescription, it is about an even thing 
in money cost to the addict. If there is a 
sufficiency of manufactured heroin in the 
United States between the conscienceless 
prescribing doctor and the peddler, the ad- 
dicts are sure to get a full supply unless the 
Federal Government is prepared to spend 
sufficient money to prevent smuggling and 
rigorously to suppress the dealers and ped- 
dlers. 

Last year Congress appropriated six mil- 
lion dollars to enforce prohibition against 
alcohol. The Treasury Department is now 


| earnestly requesting that it be given suffi- 


cient money to enforce the Miller Act— 
that is, the drug-control law. It seems to 
me, considering this evil, that the enforce- 
ment of the Miller Act is certainly, without 
making comparisons, of vast importance to 
this country. As I understand it, up to 
this time no appropriation has been made 
to enforce the Miller Act. 

Having taken part in many public dis- 
cussions by doctors and laymen, represen- 
tatives of organizations and individuals on 
this question of drug addiction and the 
treatment of addicts, I became convinced 
that if we are to go to the root of the evil, 
so far as the law is concerned, it must be by 
way of Federal legislation. 

The Federal law, known as the Harrison 
Act, passed in 1914, aimed chiefly at con- 
trolling the sale and distribution of narcotic 
drugs within the United States and required 
of druggists and physicians that they 
should make returns of their actions with 
reference to these drugs on blanks fur- 
nished to them. Practically it was intended 
that the doctor should act in good faith as 
to the diagnosis and prescribe profession- 
ally in decreasing doses, and not merely ca- 
ter to the craving of the addict; and that 
the sales by the druggist should be strictly 
inspected and accounted for. 

Following this, New York enacted a law 
somewhat on the same lines and providing 
for a nareotic-drug commission. After this 
law was repealed the health commissioner 
of New York City, having large legislative 
powers under the charter, called together 
a committee, of which I was a member, to 
formulate enactments covering the situa- 
tion, to be added to the Sanitary Code, and 
these were the pertinent questions in con- 
nection therewith: 

Can a drug addict be cured by getting 
prescriptions from a physician to be filled 
by a druggist while the addict is at large 
and without any custodial supervision? 

Is it absolutely necessary, in order to 
undertake the cure and reformation of the 
drug addict, that he should be put in some 
institution under supervisory direction 
and custodial authority? 


Conscienceless Physicians 


Considering that at present most of the 
addicts—of the poor and working type, at 
least—buy their drugs from peddlers sell- 
ing smuggled stuff, is this condition more 
dangerous than if the addicts resorted to 
certain types of conscienceless physicians 
with unrestricted liberty in prescribing? 
If the physicians were unrestricted in pre- 
scribing would the addicts not get at the 
drug stores an article more potent than the 
smuggled stuff and for less money, and 
would this not really increase the number 


| of addicts? 


Before that committee a sharp line of 
professional opinion was exhibited by those 
physicians who were backed by official 
action of the American Medical Association, 
that a physician should only administer 
narcotic drugs and not prescribe them, 
against those who favored prescription and 
hospital treatment, private and otherwise. 

The Federal district attorney for New 
York presented the case of one physician 
who issued thousands of prescriptions dur- 
ing one year to drug addicts, evading the 
law with deliberate cunning, and who had 
reaped a fortune from this cruel and con- 
scienceless practice. Of course men like 
him are not representative of the medical 
profession, but they were sufficient in num- 
ber in New York to make it easy for any 
addict to get as much of the drug as he 
wanted. In one case prescriptions were 
kept in bundles ready for use, just as it is 
alleged they are now kept for the sale of 
alcoholic drinks. 


EVENING POST 


The average addict who came to this 
office was obliged to get about four pre- 
scriptions a week, the doctor limiting the 
supply to about the amount the addict 
would use in two days. The prices for the 
prescriptions ranged from fifty cents to 
two dollars or more. An addict came in here 
one cold winter day, without an overcoat and 
devoid of underclothing, who was getting 
prescriptions from one of these rascally 
doctors and spending all his wages as a 
mechanic, amounting to about twenty- 
eight dollars a week, and even more, for 
the drug. When I asked him why he did 
not buy himself some clothing he told me 
that he had begged the prescribing doctor 
to give him prescriptions for at least two 
weeks in advance and reduce the rates so 
that he might get clothing suited to the 
season, and that the doctor had brutally 
refused to do so, taking the last cent this 
man had. 

The ambulatory case can go to the doc- 
tor and get a prescription for the drug and 
use it, and then under another name he can 
go to another doctor, and so on; and I see 
no reason why under such a system he can- 
not accumulate even more of the drug than 
he needs for his own personal use. From 
the very nature of the case the patient 
requires constant professional supervision, 
and, above all, moral aid and .encourage- 
ment. I shall speak of this later. 


Questions of Policy 


With all this contention and debate and 
clashing of professional interests and the 
opposition of the big manufacturing, com- 
mercial and distributing agencies who 
produce and sell the drugs, the subject 
became involved, and a Babel-like confu- 
sion of tongues ensued. The lay public, 
alarmed at the dangerously menacing situ- 
ation, was naturally anxious to arrive at 
some conclusion as to what was the proper 
course to take. 

Then, too, the question of prohibition 
with reference to alcoholic liquors became 
a stumblingblock. Zealous prohibitionists 
believed that calling attention to drug 
addiction and asking for Federal restrictive 
measures were attempts to divert public 
attention from that which they believe to 
be the only evil or at least the most impor- 
tant one. Some of them seemed to believe 
that the Wets were drawing a red herring 
over the trail in the talk about drug addic- 
tion’s being an evil equal to alcoholism. As 
a matter of fact there is more hope for the 
reformation and regeneration of a drunkard 
than of a drug addict. Addicts who were 
barkeepers told me that they never took, 
nor had any inclination to take, a drink of 
alcoholic liquor, even when constantly han- 
dling it. 

The health commissioner of New York 


finally adopted as part of the Sanitary~’ of heroin as a case of whisky, for detecti 


Code the law that now obtains in this city 
with reference to drug addiction. It is in 
many features in line with the former state 
law, was very carefully drawn, and seems 
to answer the purpose for which it was 
intended. Violations of this code are pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. It 
prohibits the possession, sale and distribu- 
tion of cocaine or opium or any of their 
derivatives, of Cannabis indica or Cannabis 
sativa or any of their derivatives, except 
under conditions set forth in the ordinance; 
and provides also that any addict may, on 
his or her own complaint, be committed to a 
hospital or other institution maintained by 
the city of New York; or to any correc- 
tion or charitable institution maintaining 
a hospital in which drug addiction is treated; 
or to any private hospital, sanatorium or 
institution authorized for the treatment of 
disease or inebriety; and that the addicts 
shall not make any false statements in 
obtaining prescriptions. 

Out of all this welter of discussion, dis- 
agreement and clashing of counter interests 
I long ago became convinced, as I have 
said, that the remedy lies through Federal 
legislation and a more sane and practical 
treatment of the addict. 

The weakness of the original Harrison 
Act lay in the fact that it did not control 
importations and exportations. The law, in 
order to be effective, should check the in- 
coming and the outgoing of opium and its 
derivatives. To that end the law known as 
the Miller Act went into effect in 1922. 
This, in my judgment, is the most impor- 
tant and effective legislation as yet on the 
statute books of either nation or state, but 
will no doubt require amendment as weak- 
nesses may develop. Anyone who is inter- 
ested in this subject will find a report on 


“it comes back here, smuggled. Hither 
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this law when pending, Sixty-seventh CG 
gress, Second Session, H. R. Report 852. 

Of the thousands of addicts who ha 
come to this office within the last few yes 
98 per cent are users of heroin, a we 
known drug, a by-product of opium. Whe 
it first came into general use the custom 
the part of the addict was to snuff it, but the 
tell me it injured the nasal passages and ¢ 
late they are dissolving it in water and tak. 
ing it hypodermically with the use 
needle. Some years ago the cry was ag 
cocaine and morphine, but I do not remer 
ber a single cocaine user among the dr 
addicts who have presented themselye 
and those who take morphine are very fi 
in number. 

Now the Miller Act was aimed at pp 
venting the present lamentable condi 
with reference to the exportation an 
portation and smuggling of those and 
ilar drugs, and so provides that the am 
of opium imported into this country 
be limited to the uses of the medical pr 
fession for legitimate professional purpos 
and that the exportations of the manuf; 
tured narcotic drugs in the United State 
also shall be carefully supervised and | 
stricted. 

Around the corner from this very off 
are young fellows, mostly of foreign de 
scent, born here, who do the peddling 
the heroin. You can go around the corn 
here in Mott Street, get a tip from a us 
whom to approach, make the proper signs 
to the latter, and he will ask you how mue 
powder you want. He calls it “‘snow.” F 
disappears into a basement or a tenem 
house or small shop and comes out and gi’ 
you a vial containing an eighth of an oun 
for which at times he gets as much as ej 
dollars; or what is called a deck, for whi 
he charges two dollars. Formerly the 
beled these vials with the names of the 
standard drug manufacturers in this cov 
try, but of late they sell the drugs | 
marked. The former labels were forged 


Smuggling Made Easy 


How did this fellow get the drug? 1 
answer is, smuggled, to a great extent, fre 
Canada and Mexico or countries overse 
The manufacturer of the drug, respectab 
well-established, gets an order from a Cana 
dian or Mexican city for a consignment 
heroin made to a local jobber in drugs, an¢ 


there was no restriction on exportati¢ 
I venture to say that an examination oft 
treasury records of these countries woul 
show that enough manufactured narcoi 
drugs, such as heroin and cocaine, have be 
sent into foreign countries from the United 
States to poison the larger part of 1 
population. 

_It is not so hard to smuggle in a packai 


is more difficult. Hence these drugs fil 
back over our northern and southern b 
ders and into our maritime ports in la 
and varying quantities suitable to the ine 
vidual who purchases them. Back here 
one of these streets with an immensely ec 
gested population is the head rascal wht 
sending out the younger fellows to pede 
the drug. He has possession of a qua 
of heroin. He is filling the vials and ad 
terating them with 50 per cent of sugar 
milk or some other substitute. Invarial 
the addicts will tell you that they know t 
to bee fact and they have to govern the 
selves in taking the dose accordingly so 
to get any effect. Of course this head m 
is a cruel, heartless scoundrel, and when 
is apprehended the courts are as severe 
with him as the law allows, but he is 
caught often enough. He steals the mone} 
of the victim and then poisons him. 
generally has his headquarters in s0i 
pool room or some obscure shop. 
times he combines drug selling with 
legging. There is positively no ert 
which such a fellow would hesitate, | 
vided he could make profit out of it. 
The Miller Act transferred the poi 
over the drug traffic—which is of trem 
dous importance to the country at large 
the Federal Narcotics Control Board, wht 
is composed of the Secretary of State, t 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secré 
tary of Commerce. That the law has” 

been so effective as it should be is sho 
by an appeal made to Congress by te 
Treasury Department within the last I 
weeks, pointing out that it cannot enfo 
this act without sufficient money to emp 
additional agents and others to overit 
the handling of these dangerous drugs at 
i (Continued on Page 111) 
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pngress from this city, and we had many 
issions, written and otherwise, on the 


rocured. Mr. Mills was in agreement 
this idea, but as the Miller Act was 
pending it was thought best to give 
a trial before undertaking such prohib- 
enactments as suggested. An organ- 
effort to prohibit the manufacture of 
n, I am informed, is now under way. 
is discouraging to view the contending 
S on questions arising out of this men- 
‘and increasing evil. 
e says: “The poor unfortunate ad- 
He is suffering much from lack of the 
Let him go to the kind-hearted doc- 
ad get his prescription or, if he has the 
$, to the private sanatorium to be 
2d and cured.” 
e other side replies: ‘How many 
have ever been effected by that 
s? 
/h,”” answers the first, “quite a num- 


my part I do not deny that when the 
tion is of short duration—that is, 
the patient is only a beginner—the 
is not hopeless. 

Jon’t interfere with the rights of the 
sal profession,” cries another. “Why 
d we restrict the doctor? Trust the 
Tr.’ 

2 answer is that the average doctor 
nly can be trusted, but the excep- 
. fellows are the ones who cannot be 
, and there is nothing more positive 
that in this city of New York such 
issue prescriptions simply for the 
y they can get out of the addict and 
: other reason, and there is no attempt 
2cting a cure. 


_ Differences of Opinion 


2ddler.”’ 

ll, if the peddler adulterates so that 

| only half its potency the most that 

(dict suffers is that he pays out more 

7 and gets less effect. 

‘on’t interfere,” cries one side, “with 

nbulatory case. The honest doctor 

2ep lessening the dose until finally he 

°s zero.”’ 

low no doctor to prescribe; compel 

» administer only,” says the American 
‘al Association. 

pend entirely on state legislation 

ficial supervision in the hands of the 

issions,” says one side. “Don’t make 
sion a crime.” 

ake possession a crime,” says the 
“How will you reach the peddler if 

low the possession to go unnoticed?” 

tu will get the peddler by clever de- 

ke work, not otherwise,” says the 

side. 

so the pendulum swings. For myself, 


fi say they: “You are driving him to 


lost all interest in these discussions 
Werlapping efforts, however well 
toned. I think they will arrive no- 

There is one thing—they have not 
‘d the stream of addicts still pouring 
us office. Every year they are in- 
ig. The same army of young men, 
‘ere and there a young woman, is 
g downstream and going over the 
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falls, as it were. Of course the activity of 
the local police in capturing the peddlers is 
excellent and ought to be encouraged in 
every possible way. Detect these desperate 
and rascally men and always give them, 
when convicted, the full limit of imprison- 
ment. That limit ought to be increased, and 
the selling made a felony; in fact, these 
fellows ought never to be allowed at large, 
but ought to be in some sort of custodial 
care for life, belonging, as they do, to an 
utterly unsocial and cruelly selfish type of 
criminals. 

Now here are some self-confessed addicts 
before me as I write this article, all in the 
early twenties except one. They have com- 
plained against themselves that they have 
been using heroin for a period of from two 
years up to ten. One or two assert that 
they began its use within a few months. 
Let us examine a few of the class individ- 
ually: 

Case I. A middle-aged man, American 
stock, intelligent and decently attired, has 
been taking the drug for ten years; book- 
keeper by occupation; understands the 
remedy is mental and not medical, has ab- 
stained from the drug for a year at a time, 
has been twice before on Riker’s Island for 
a period of ninety days, admits that his 
falling back is attributable to associating 
with other addicts. He is at this moment 
suffering from lack of the drug; went out 
last night and bought from a boy runner a 
vial supposed to contain an eighth of an 
ounce, for which he paid seven dollars. 
Found when he tried to use it that it was 
nothing but common salt, sought out the 
boy’s dealer at the barber shop where he 
spends his leisure. 


Dope Sellers’ Methods 


The dealer, who has made a lot of money 
and is arrogant and cruel, accosted the 
addict with: ‘How dare you come around 
and annoy me outside of my regular hours? 
You know I sell only from five to nine, and 
you’’—using outrageous words applied to 
drug addicts in general—“ must obey me 
and do what I tell you.” 

The addict replied, “I would not bother 
you at all if one of these fellows had not 
sold me salt instead of powder.” 

“TI do not care what he sold you. I won’t 
give you a grain. Come back in my regular 

ours.” 

And so the addict is before me, seeking 
relief. The audacity of this seller made me 
indignant and I wanted to have an officer 
accompany the addict and arrest the fellow, 
but the addict said, “I can’t do it. My life 
would not be worth a puff of cigarette 
smoke after that. They would certainly 
kill me.” 

I then asked, “Do they smuggle the 
drug to the island?” 

He replied that they do, but not to so 
great an extent as is supposed, the officials 
being very vigilant and earnest in trying to 
suppress such smuggling. It is dangerous, 
he said, to inform on them when one knows 
of such doings. As an intelligent man he 
has written letters and does many favors 
for other addicts who are illiterate. 

“During my last cure on the island,” 
said this man, “‘one of the inmates comes 
up to me and says, ‘ Were you in the office 
of the warden this afternoon?’ 


“Did you hand the warden a paper?’ 
“ «Didn't you know that there was a de- 
livery to be made today, and that the per- 
son was then in the room?’ 
“Don’t you know that after you gave 
the paper to the warden there was an extra 
search of that person?’ 


& ‘Well, there was; and they have made 
up their mind to give you the iron bar, but 


we believe you and have talked them out 
of it because you have been a good friend 
to us.’” 

I asked, ‘‘ What is the iron bar?” 

The addict replied, ‘That is punishment 
for squealing. As you move into one of the 
retiring rooms someone comes behind and 
throws a blanket over your head, and an- 
other hits you with an iron bar.” 

“Was anyone ever killed by such an 
attack?”’ 

“No. As a rule the blanket shields the 
skull, but they often go to the hospital after 
such injuries.’ 

Case II. A young man, well set up, 
with, to a layman, no signs of drug addic- 
tion, single, lives with his parents, earns 
twenty-eight dollars a week at his trade, 
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The Nickel Lunch 


alf-way between 


lunch and dinner 


There’s quick and delicious relief from 
that gnawing between-meal hunger in the 
glassine bag of Planters Pennant Salted 
Peanuts—“ The Nickel Lunch.” 


These big crisp peanuts are not only ir- 
resistibly good to eat, but they are highly 
nutritious, too, and easily digestible. 


As popular with grown folks as with 
children —everybody eats and likes 
Planters Pennant Peanuts. 


Made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, San Francisco. 
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BY DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers — 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

a: This one carat blue-white diamond 
is of good brilliancy, Mounted in 
Tiffany style 14 K. solid gold setting. 
Order this diamond, take it to any 
expert, make any comparisons you 
wish—if youare not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned at 


once without a quibble. $280.00 | 


Our price direct to you 


DIRECT |\\ 


Ladies’ Platinum 

Diamond Ring... $305.00 
Perfectly cut, blue white di- 
amond of exceptional bril- 
liancy with four small per- 
fectly cut, blue white dia- J} 
monds on the sides. The ring 


Ladies’ White Gold 

Diamond Ring. . . $50.00 
Perfectly cut, blue white dia- 
mond of exceptionally fine 
brilliancy. Ring is exqui- 
sitely pierced in 18K. solid 
white gold, duplicating the 
beauty of platinum. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: |) 


is all platinum, beautifully 
pierced and carved. 


4 carat . . $60.00 | 112 carats . $435.00 
¥, carat . 90.00 | 2. carats. 590.00 | 
Y carat . . 125.00 | 3 carats. 905.00 }}/ 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
If desired, rings will 
be sent to any bank 
you may name or any 
Express Co. with 
privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond 
guarantee for full 
value for alltime goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS (7 
CATALOG 
FREE ON 


**HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 
This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated, 
Tells how to judge, 
select and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and 
market diamonds. 
This] book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qualities of a Mil- 
lion Doliars’ worth of Diamonds, is considered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


363 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


Leave a 
low light 
burning — 
you can with 


Lowers Lights and Bills 
N? groping in the dark, no stumbling 


over obstacles, no worrying about 
burglars. Diw-a-tire dims your electric 
lights, as the wick did the oil-lamp, and the 
cost is negligible. Fits any socket—takes 
any bulb. Only $1.25. For your present 
lamps—and those you buy. 


Wirt QVomrany 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


DOWN 

SIX CHANGES OF 
LIGHT SAVE 30% 
to 80% CURRENT 


DOWN 


For sale 
by electrical, 

hardware and 
department stores 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR ,. _ 


and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven Power Cultivator for 4 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, ie V 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. , anh 
American Farm Machine Co. a 
2590 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. » 
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spends twenty dollars for the drug, some- 
times all his earnings. Shows me army 
record, overseas, with a well-known divi- 
sion in all great engagements. Began tak- 
ing the drug after the war by going with 
other young fellows who took it, and also 
because he was discouraged in his search for 
work. Has abstained for considerable 
periods, only to begin again. Says he must 
use will power to be cured. 

| Case III. A young man of unattractive 
appearance, furtive looks, married, does 
not live with his wife, was not in Army, 
escaped the draft, confesses to two con- 
victions for picking pockets, sent to 
reformatory, has been taking drugs both 


before and after going to prison, is possibly « 


now evading justice, dangerous character 
to be at large; three months on the island 
will save several people’s pockets, and per- 
haps a life. 

| CasE IV. A young man, weak face, no 
particular occupation, lives on his family, 
who supply the money to buy the drug; 
brought to me by his father. It may be nec- 
essary to have him come back in a day or 
two for certain technical reasons. Father 
objects, says if allowance is cut off boy 
would undoubtedly steal or commit some 
crime in the meantime, so as to get the drug. 

Casp V. A good-natured, talkative man 
in the thirties, admits he never worked at 
any steady employment, is type of hobo 
and what the police call panhandler. Begs 
money to buy the drug. Left his family in 
California, is starting from nowhere to go 
anywhere, never has had any object in life; 
drifting. Has been in the penitentiary for 
begging. Would never work and will stick 
to the drug as long as he lives. Came in 
because he couldn’t obtain the drug and is 
suffering. 

Case VI. A young man in pitiable con- 
dition, physically and mentally, constitu- 
tion obviously shattered, nervous system 
wrecked and moral forces dissipated, suffer- 
ing now severely from lack of drug, has 
craved a dose in the outer office, wants to 
be hurried to the hospital, suffers from 
chronic and infectious disease, skin has be- 
come tough and hardened from repeated 


| puncturing of the needle. 


Casg VII. A young man, poor physique, 
face indicates weak character. Like many 
addicts, says he has little or no appetite for 
food and suffers from failure of organic 
functioning, as do most addicts. Has been 
a clerk in a big commercial house; spent 
nearly all his salary for the drug. His 
father, who died about a yearago, had never 
discovered he was taking the drug. His 
mother depends on an amount of insurance 
the father carried. Out of her small income 
the mother gives him the money to pur- 
chase the heroin, but her means are running 
out and he wants hospital treatment. Says 
he is conscious that his will power is lessen- 
ing all the time. 


Other Typical Cases 


It pains me to have to send that fine- 
looking young ex-soldier in such company 
as this, to be herded with them in the same 
camp. When a proper place is provided 
these men should all be classified and sep- 
arated—the hardened from the less hard- 
ened; the beginners from those long given 
over to this addiction; the clean, as it 
were, from the unclean, physically and 
morally. It is shocking to think of the 
possibility of this contamination of anyone 
with a shred of character and self-respect 
left. And yet the authorities are, with 
the means at hand, doing the best they 
can, but treatment in a large, scientific, 
humane and practical way is what the situ- 
ation cries for. 

Many of these addicts come from other 
places and drift into New York, some to 
hide their shame from the neighbors at home 
and to seek that oblivion which a great city 
like this affords. 

On another day those before me are 
women. Listen while I examine them: 

Case I. A young woman in the chorus 
of an all-night revue at one of the leading 
theaters, lives in the suburbs. Is not 
through at the theater until the early morn- 
ing, must wait around the show house for a 
morning train to her home; physical strain 
is very great. Another girl gives her the 
secret of the narcotics—but only the ad- 
vantages, she says—and she begins taking 
the drug. She wants to break herself of the 
habit, and asks to be committed to a hos- 
pital. She is the support of her mother 
and family, her father is dead. Drugs take 
practically all her earnings. She is frail, 
painted, weak, pitiful. I send her up to 
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Bedford Reformatory. As she is a begin- 
ner there may be hope for her, but to effect 
a cure a change of environment when she 
comes out is absolutely necessary. 

Cass II. A woman over sixty, accom- 
panied by her daughter. Has been taking 
morphine for thirty years; well-built, well- 
nourished, fair-looking woman, much more 
healthful appearing than her daughter, 
seeking hospital treatment because the 
price of the drug, owing to hard times, is 
beyond her means. 

CASE III is unusual. A woman of intel- 
ligence and attractive appearance. Travels 
to and from Europe frequently on business. 
Was on the Titanic when that ship was 
sunk. In great pain and distress during 
that crisis, and was then given, she says, 
her first dose of morphine, by a surgeon. 
She has been an addict ever since. 

CasEIV. A young woman, good-looking, 
has been better-looking. Minor part in the 
theater, attracted attention of wealthy 
man who has provided for her treatment 
at a very expensive sanatorium. Left that 
after discovery that she was getting the 
drug surreptitiously. Back to her parents. 
Says a wealthy admirer is willing to spend 
any reasonable amount of money to help 
her cure. She has deceived him and her 
parents. Told them she was not taking the 
drug. Denies it at first. Confesses that 
she has found ways of deceiving them. Will 
not go to the hospital. Has no intention 
of giving up the habit. 


What Shall We Do About It? 


In this article I have been writing mostly 
of the poor and middle-class addicts, and 
have refrained from touching on those who 
have the means and the surroundings to be 
treated by the family physician or in an 
expensive sanatorium. They, of course, 
are in the minority, and in most cases they 
do not menace society. They are the hid- 
den skeletons in the family closets. They 
east the dark shadow on the household 
when the addiction is discovered. Often 
no one but the doctor and the addict knows 
the secret. The case can be treated either 
as ambulatory or the drug can be admin- 
istered by the doctor in person. 

Many of the doctors treating patients of 
social position chafe under the legal regu- 
lations—the filling of blanks and the re- 
porting of the cases as required by law. No 
doubt benevolently they would like to make 
an exception in favor of each of their par- 
ticular patients. They claim in many in- 
stances—and I am not disputing it—that 
they have cured such people. They cer- 
tainly start with a good environment in 
their favor, and the psychology of the case 
is to my mind the most important thing 
about it. To drug patients the doctor is 
at once the best of friends, the confidant 
of all secrets and the keeper of character 
and reputation. The patients have implicit 
belief in his skill, and follow his directions. 
His direct personal influence is without 
question of immense benefit to his patients, 
and one would not be warranted in saying 
that treatment under such circumstances 
may not be of lasting benefit. There is no 
law or ordinance on the statute book, as far 
as I can see, that would interfere with such 
medical practice; but, on the other hand, 
how can we justify making exceptions toa 
general law, with something worse than fa- 
voring one class at the expense of the other? 
When scourges like cholera, scarlet fever, 
influenza and infantile paralysis are abroad 
the restrictions and precautions have to be 
universal for rich and poor. 

It is an appalling and disheartening situ- 
ation. What are we going to do about it? 

Well, in the first place there should be 
a strict enforcement of the Federal laws 
controlling importations and exportations. 
Congress should treat the appropriations 
for this enforcement as generously as they 
do those for prohibition of liquor, and in 
this connection it should be remembered 
that there is an undivided public opinion 
in favor of the enforcement of the law 
against narcotics. 

It is quite true that a drug can be so read- 
ily concealed as to require stricter inspection 
than the search for liquor. The neighboring 
nations on the north and the south should 
be asked to codperate, for their own salva- 
tion as well as ours. If necessary, treaties 
should be entered into in a friendly spirit. 
We cannot force action on their part, and 
production goes far back into the past. It 
is an old evil that flows from the juice of the 
poppy, which, by the way, cannot be grown 
successfully for commercial purposes in this 
country. 
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In 1921, the largest amount of o 
coming to this country came from 
in Europe, 49,832 pounds; the next 
amount from Greece, 27,870 pounds 
10,640 pounds from countries in Asia 
pied by Greece. Singular to say, the 
no opium imported from British India ¢ 
ing the years 1919, 1920 and 1921, alt’ 
in 1918 that country sent 17,638 poy 
here. In 1918 .England sent 12 
pounds. In 1913 Germany sent 26; 
pounds to this country. , 

For some reason possibly connected: 
the war the exports of opium from : 
country fell from 127,248 pounds in 1 
to 3480 pounds in 1921, and in value 
$944,160 to $13,258. New York leads 
port of entry for the reception of the 
with Philadelphia next, and St. Louis th 
The total imports of opium containir 
per cent and over of morphia decrease 
from 730,272 pounds in 1919, at a valu 
$8,279,653, to 101,668 pounds, value 
$344,979 in 1921. The price of the drug 
will be noticed, has fallen off largely. — 
immense falling off in this country’s 
ports and exports of opium for 1921 m 
be accounted for by the fact, if it is so, 
manufacturers and dealers carried 
stocks during the war period; or, 
other hand, does it indicate that not only 
Federal law itself but the vigilance of 
authorities is beginning to affect its di 
bution and use? This certainly woul 
cheering sign if the decrease contin 

How are we going to treat addi 
common with others of much more 
ence it is my judgment that they sho 
segregated into colonies, carefully 
well treated and given light work of 
suited to them. Concentration in can 
addicts numbering four or five hi 
doing nothing but eating and sleepi 
indulging in an interchange of expe 
and a concentrated effort to evade th 
thorities and get the drug is a forbi 
and discouraging sight. The whole att 
phere is laden with conspiracies to smt 
drugs into the camp or hospital, and 
methods of smuggling resorted to of 
play marvelous ingenuity; drugs 
cealed in oranges, in packets of ¢ 
in tobacco, in food, in wearing appar 
the hair of the woman visitor, on all j 
of the person, and to a great extent 
velopes containing letters addressed 
addicts. Here comes one of the 
distributing the mail. The lette 
opened. The rule is that the addict m 
take out the letter and hand back the: 
lope to the attendant. The attendant 
his head to give another inmate a 
Quickly the person receiving the fi 
substitutes another envelope for 
that came to him. In the flaps of th 
envelope the powder is concealed. 
substituted envelope is a counterfeit 0 
first one, and was prepared in adyane 


Treatment, Medical and Moral 


Above and beyond all medical treat 
which largely consists of purging the 
of the poison and then bettering t 
cal condition, there must positiy 
sympathetic effort to get the drug ou 
addict’s mind as well as out of h 
What would I do if I had a son who 
addict? I would give him my own con 
ionship at any sacrifice, and if thaty 
possible I would find, if it could h 
someone who could gain his confi 
respect, and who would enter hea 
giving him the moral and mental! 
he would require until he dragged 
out of the quicksands and got his f 
on firm earth. ‘ 

The only drug addicts that I ev 
to be cured or at least to be well 0 
to such a result were those: trea 
big-hearted, kind, sympathetic and! 
physician in the employ of New Y! 
who was the head of one of the! 
pitals treating this disease, or Vl 
may call it. He actually did 
young men, one of whom had a gall 
record, and restored them to their 
as far as we could judge, fully cur 
whole thing was expressed in 
told me about the doctor. The 
the doctor and felt grateful enoug 
down at his feet, and would have m 
sacrifice for him. He had reach 
minds and restored their self-respec¢ 
may we say it?—their souls. 1 
doctor is opposed to the ambula Lor 
ment of addicts. q 

As I write this I have before m 
from him, and I quote: “In the 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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(Continued from Page 112) 
arcotic upheaval, if you hear of any- 
- that my limited experience can do 
rd showing the authorities the abso- 
1ecessity of providing a suitable place 
de of jails or near-jails for the allevia- 
of this terrible curse, please command 
There is no doubt that conditions for 

care at the present time are inade- 
» and inefficient. The city has plenty 
id near New York that could be read- 
ed for rehabilitation purposes. There 
growing need for the formation of a 
1ittee whose purpose would be the 
lishment of such a place.” 

is doctor would resent my giving his 
because he is a modest, self-effacing, 
type of physician, who would shrink 
controversy and noisy cacklings, and 
1 fly from those who look upon this 
ct as an easy way to self-exploitation. 
for those hard-hearted rascals and 
igible rogues who do the smuggling 
eddling—all the forces of the nation, 
and city should be organized against 
_ The penalty should be increased for 
_ Peddling should be made a felony. 
of these fellows should be kept under 
tual custodial supervision. 

ne of the peddlers are mere children, 
is well as boys. It would be a libel 
the worst of malefactors to make any 
arison with the boss. The other night, 
n one of the congested streets on the 
Side, a young police officer noticed 
in the snow leading down to a base- 

It was well on towards morning. 
racks seemed fresh. He went down, 

himself in a vestibule, the basement 
locked. The steps went back to the 

Mystified for a reason why a person 
1 have gone down to a locked base- 

and not enter, he looked up at the 
y and saw a board displaced. He 
d it back, put in his hand, and drew 
German army revolver, fully loaded; 
t in his hand again, brought out a 
90x, opened it, and found it filled with 
ges of heroin; he put in his hand once 
and brought out another loaded re- 
. He carefully put back all these 
S, Summoned the man on the next 
and they agreed to take turns to 
in hiding for the drug peddler to 
to the place, but he evidently had 
them, and after a long vigilance, 
and day, they had to give up the idea 
ching him. ; 


Men Who Stop at Nothing 


addict told one of the bravest of the 
slothes men on the narcotic squad 
e would point out the peddler. This 
, an impetuous young Irish-American, 
of nothing, followed the addict to 
the alien and dangerous quarters of 
y. The peddler and the buyer went 
blacksmith shop across the street. 
ficer went quickly over to arrest the 
r, but he was struck on the head 
behind and knocked down uncon- 
and was for a long time in the hos- 
This armed ruffian had. concealed 
f to protect the seller. These men 
not stop for a moment at murder, or 
any other crime, and even the 
t officers now come to me and get 
‘ant so that they may take others 
hem when they attempt to make 
est, rather than arrest the man on 
bt. 
etimes these peddlers, when closely 
d by the law, will hold themselves 
suffering addicts, whereas as a rule, 
2 old-fashioned bartender who never 
drink, they do not themselves take 
ig. Once in a while we have detected 
oming to the office asking to be com- 
to the Riker’s Island Hospital, 
in order, for the time being, to avoid 
and detection. — 
'a few days ago a police officer ar- 
one of these fellows, caught him, as 
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it were, red-handed, and on the day fixed 
for trial the defendant pleaded guilty, but 
the officer was astonished at his appear- 
ance. When arrested he was overdressed, in 
what men of his type call snappy clothes, 
with rings on his fingers, a diamond stick 
pin and other evidences of his possessing 
money, and was hard-faced and healthy- 
looking. When he came before the court 
for sentence he was dressed in rags, which 
had been sent to him by his confederates, 
and he was pale and cadaverous of face and 
shaking in every limb. He appealed to the 
court as a suffering addict, and said he was 
not a peddler at all, but a sufferer himself, 
and occasionally gave some to the other 
victims without pay. The court learned the 
real facts and sent him to a reformatory as 
a misdemeanant, where under the law he 
might be kept for several years. 

I might add that the night after the 
officer arrested this fellow, while on his post 
a heavy bottle coming from above crashed 
in front of him like an exploding shell, and 
the same thing happened the next night at 
a different place in the same neighborhood. 
Luckily he escaped both times. 


An Army of Misery 


The most difficult thing in dealing with 
this great evil of drug addiction is the sym- 
pathy—real or assumed—with the addict. 
He is a suffering person. Quite true. He 
should be handled kindly and humanely. 
Quite right. But according to his sympa- 
thizers he should be allowed to get as much 
of the drug as he craves, lessening the dose, 
of course. They apparently ignore the un- 
conscionable and rascally physicians, small 
in number it is quite true, who cater to this 
trade. They overlook the possibilities of 
the positively unnaturally cunning patient 
getting prescriptions from many physicians 
to the extent of hismoney. Under the plea 
of freeing the doctors from all legal tram- 
mels, they would do away largely with re- 
strictive measures, either Federal, state or 
municipal, favor ambulatory treatment 
and sanatoriums, where sometimes undue 
claims are made as to their ability to cure. 
Making it difficult to get the drug they con- 
sider as a cruelty to the addict. 

How about the recruits to this army of 
misery? Here is a fine young fellow who 
has never taken the drug. Why should we 
not make it difficult for him to get it if an 
evil companion suggests its use? If we had 
to deal only with those who are now addicts 
the question would be a simple one, but we 
have to face the facts that this army is 
growing daily and the evil is spreading, 
and that it affects not alone the taker of 
narcotics but carries untold evils, dire priva- 
tions and heartrending miseries to those 
depending upon him or related to him by ties 
of blood or affection. 

Here is a young fellow of attractive ap- 
pearance and wholesome personality, with 
an honorable discharge from the Army and 
a record of gallant service overseas, who has 
a young wife and two little children. He is 
hopelessly addicted to the drug. The tears 
of the mother and the prattle of the children 
and my own appeal to him find him sod- 
denly indifferent, stoically callous, and he 
is suffering now from lack of the drug. His 
mind is concentrated on getting it and he 
can think of nothing else. 

Mother, father, brothers, sisters, wife 
and sweetheart trying to pull the addict 
out of the swift waters that go over the 
falls to destruction; prayers, tears, appeals, 
threats—seem to avail nothing. The heart 
and the conscience and the mind have been 
dulled like the nerves. The fierce pitiless 
craving for the drug holds these wretches 
back and makes them deserters from every 
duty and responsibility, from every kindly 
affection, from the sense of honor and self- 
respect, and casts them into a pit infinitely 
deeper and harder from which to rise than 
that of any other vice known to weak or 
wicked humanity. ) 
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Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


The Cafeteria of this modern building—the Prescott School, 
Lincoln, Neb.—is floored with Blabon cork carpet. 


Enduring floors 
for substantial buildings 


Where lasting resistance to the daily 
tramp and scuff and stamp of sturdy feet 
is demanded you will find Blabon Floors 
of Linoleum. 

Blabon “Invincible” battleship, plain, 
and inlaid linoleums are so tough and 
strong that walking on them makes their 
resilient surface tougher. The beauty of 
their colorings remains as long as the 
linoleum. Waxing and polishing brings 
out their beauty even more. 

When cemented down over builders’ 
felt paper they are a permanent part of 
the building. 

Blabon floors are chosen also for their 
sanitary quality, for their ease in keeping 
clean, and for their economy of main- 
tenance, 

For genuine linoleum look for the name 


Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Have you seen Blabon Rugs? 
They are genuine linoleum. And as beautiful as they 
are durable. Mothproof. Sanitary. Moderately priced. 
Folder showing 22 patterns in colors, sent upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


BLABON 


ART Linoleums 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 


upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 


to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole- 
um is aviolation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have ablack 
interiorwhichiseasily 
detected uponexamin- 
ing the edge. 
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"When isa Man Justified - 


A copy of this book will be 

sent, without cost, to any re- 

sponsible person really think- 
ing of buying a car. 


This book contains practical in- 
formation not only on the 
above subject. Other chapters 
cover, for instance, “‘ What Part 
Does Income Play in Selecting 
an Automobile?’’—‘‘Buy a Car 
Comfortably Within Your In- 
come’’—‘‘Relation of All Incomes 
to All Car Prices’’—‘‘ Within the 
Limits Justified by Income, 
What Type of Car Offers the 
Greatest Value?’’—‘‘ Economy 
of Operation and Upkeep are 
Features Absolutely Essential to 
the Average Man of Limited In- 
come’’—“‘Balanced Value is 
Essential—How to Judge It.” 


an 


Be sure, in writing for it, to Sive full, 
correct name and address. 


in Becoming aCar Owner?” 


An extract from the Introduction to the book that is offered 
in this advertisement —‘‘The Business of Buying a Car.”’ 


6 OST automobile advertising presumes the prospect has settled 
in his mind all the fundamental problems of fitting his car 
investment to his income. It presumes that he knows all about what 
it costs him to maintain a car. That he knows just how much he is 
justified in paying and exactly what he ought to get for that amount 
of money. 


“We don’t believe the average man does know these things. We do not believe 
enough has been done to help him understand these first things he must under- 
stand before he begins to consider the superficial ‘style’ characteristics which 
are more talked about but which have comparatively little to do with his real 
permanent satisfaction. 


“When a man is considering the buying of a car, we believe he thinks first 
whether or not he is really justified in owning a car at all (if he doesn’t think 
of this, he ought to). 


“Then we believe he thinks a lot of how much he can afford to pay. 


“Tf he is the average man, the sum he can afford to invest may be so limited 
that he wonders whether or not he can buy a really worth while car for that 
amount. Then he considers how he’s going to tell a worth while car when he 
sees one. He remembers that first cost is not the last and that it is going to cost 
something to run his car after he gets it. How much do different kinds of cars 
cost to run? : 


“Tt is a cinch for him to go out and find a car he likes the Jooks of but who 
is going to help him decide those other more serious questions?”’ 


These few paragraphs give only a hint of the fundamental subjects discussed 


in “‘The Business of Buying a Car”’ that make it such a valuable and useful 
book for anyone who is really considering the purchase of an automobile. : 


The value and impartiality of this book is further emphasized by the fact that 
it is not issued by a car manufacturer; therefore, is not colored to sell any 
one make of automobile. 


It represents too great an investment to be distributed promiscuously, but a ' 
copy will be sent, without cost, to any responsible person. 


L:Y:C OM 1 N’G eM; O Pe OeReSieGrOrReP Os Amie Glan: 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Makers of Lycoming Automobile Motors 
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YHE SPOUTER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


mained speechless for just so long 
k him to whittle up a pipeful of 
and set it alight. During his 
nship, having little or no personal 
ire going out of his moderate 
> had saved what he considered a 
ast egg against the day when even 
the old dock was beyond his 
The size of that estimate for just 
an old spouter hit him like the 
of a cachalot’s flukes. His nest 
ever seemed so insignificant. 
_buy a fore royal, thet would!”’ 
d out aloud. 
thinkin’ of buyin’ her and startin’ 
are ye, Eph?” chuckled Cap’n 


to the afternoon the two old ship- 
imped the grimy untidy decks in 
mference. The dinner dishes lay 
| in the pink galley; Eph’s pipe 
and stayed out. At times the 
vice rose to a note of shrill incre- 
ad then old Eph’s rustier tones 
2 and outshout the other. 
they halted beside the gangway. 
had gone; a weirdly dismal air 
wharf and waterside; there were 
on the breeze. But in the 
eaten, deeply lined faces turned 
sky in seamanlike scrutiny was a 
solve, made yet more glorious by 
igh hope. 
kin do it, Eph ——” the skipper 


in boldly: ‘‘ Yew take keer 0’ yewr 
Jethro, an’ leave me be wi’ my 
y thing I’m afeard of is yew.” 
-me?’”’ echoed Cap’n Jethro 
Vatch my wake!” 

| what I want tew, but I ain’t 
sure yew’ll ever make a wake on 
lise,” retorted Eph dryly. 


qr 


xt day, and for some days after, 
h’s gnarled twisted figure was 
n dock and deck. Instead, Cap’n 
ant most of twenty-four hours 
pottering about the Gayhead in 
of overalls. There were none in 
jate vicinity to wonder at seeing 
ipmaster laboriously turning in 
tds to the shaky rigging of an 
haler. But in other directions 
mtinued absence from his usual 
used wonder and comment. He 
appy, filthy with tar and grease 
idafternoon one day, a resplend- 
dual stepped cautiously to the 
dock and looked over the bark’s 
lwarks. 

'Cap’n Scraggs!” the visitor 
sterously. ‘‘Busy, ain’t you? 
2 you been keeping yourself, is 
well!’ 

n was dressed loudly, expen- 
verfluously. He wore jewelry, 
r shoes, and a _ purple-striped 
tt with collar to match. Cap’n 
red up from under his shaggy 
never straightening up from his 
_was the working in of a mixture 
sallow to soften a bit of over-old 
de. 

ote you bought o’ mine ain’t 
ster,” said he. He went on with 
e began to whistle softly. 

m’t worry about that!’’ the 
sang out with bluff cheeriness. 
ids is all wonderin’ where you’re 
rself, cap, that’s all. Thinking 
out?” 

thet note wasn’t due yet,” re- 
hro shortly. The instant the 
fis mouth his teeth clicked to- 
' whistled through them. 

_deef, ain’t you, cap?” per- 
unwelcome visitor, lacking 
a just come down on a 


leef. I said thet thar note you 
‘0 gouge me ain’t due yet. You 
2nd. Git out! I own that dock 
wvadded a mass of greasy waste 
-molded in some warm tar. 
2” he demanded. 

ble wad was poised to throw, 
icily. The man on the dock 
jously. 

ou old rat!’ he shouted, and 
+ on the rail of the bark. 

le flew. It missed the red furi- 
fethro’s creditor; the resound- 
nack of it as it splashed home 
the wall of the shack had a 


shuddery sound. Its intended recipient 
was halted for a breath by the nearness of 
it in passing; then his anger urged him 
forward, and he stood with both feet on the 
rail, seeking a spot to land. Cap’n Jethro 
calmly took up the tar pot and swung it by 
the handle, gradually bringing it to the full 
overhead swing of the leadsman. 

“You goin’?” he demanded again with- 
out heat. 

The contest of passions lasted but a brief 
moment. With that awful soggy splashing 
smack of the greasy wad still in his ears the 
vision of the brimming tar pot hurtling 
through the air at his head was too much 
for Jethro’s visitor. He sprang back to the 
dock and retreated, bawling back threats. 

“Stand from under now, you old rat!”’ 
he yelled. “TI’ll get you, and you'll see life 
through the bars yet. I’ll show you!” 

Cap’n Jethro grinned bravely; but when 
the man had gone, and his old blood cooled 
a little, he fell to pondering over the new 
trouble that he had no doubt would come. 
And he sighed as he went on with his work; 
his fingers lost their cunning; he cut away 
new lanyard seizings just put on, ashamed 
that Eph should see such work from his 
hand. 

All his unbelief in the solution proposed 
by old Eph returned with force. He put 
away his tar and grease, his seizings and 
handy-billy, discouraged. He was cleaning 
his hands with rope yarns in the galley 
when, two hours after he had routed one 
visitor, he was hailed by another. 

This one leaped to the deck as he hailed: 
“Hey, guv’nor, show yourself, will you?” 

Cap’n Jethro scowled out through the 
door and encountered the supercilious smile 
of greeting that was part and parcel of the 
daily make-up of his stepson, Percival 
Furney. 

“Well?”’ grunted Jethro ungraciously. 
He had made certain promises concerning 
Percival, but none that he remembered 
obliged him to show unfelt politeness or 
civility. 

“What an old bear!’”? remarked the 
youth airily. ‘Say, old man, what have 
you been doing to the Leader? Steve’s mad 
as a hornet at you. He ae 

“Don’t stick your snoot into affairs as 
don’t concern you, Percival,’ Jethro re- 
torted, holding his temper in check with 
growing difficulty. His previous encounter 
had tried him to the soul, stripped his self- 
restraint to the raw. “‘What do you want 
0’ me, son?”’ 

“Oh, you’d better take notice of Steve, 
I tell you, cap! You’ve done something 
that’s riled him. He’s threatening to get 
you now, without waiting for your note to 
falldue. He’s going to stop any chance you 
have of selling the dock. You'll lose that, 
sure, unless ci 

“What?” snapped Jethro. 

“Well,” grinned Percival, ‘you can 
either make peace with Steve, or maybe I 
could do i for you, but Y 

ce t ? ’ 


“You see, pop, I’m in a bit of trouble 
myself. If you could slip me a couple of 
hundred now I sa 

“TI promised your mother I’d never lay 
hands on you, my lad, and I won’t. I 
promised her I’d give you a good start in 
life, and I will. Now, le’s see how fast you 
kin get from here to the end o’ thet dock. 
Smart now! I’ll count seconts for you!”’ 

Eph showed up next day, bringing with 
him two other ancients, who grinned tooth- 
lessly as they hailed for Cap’n Jethro. 
They looked much like overgrown school- 
boys making a forced polite visit. But they 
wandered about the littered decks of the 
Gayhead as if to the manner born; and in 
five minutes they were thumping one 
another on the back, slapping legs and 
poking horny fingers into ribs, chuckling 
gleefully. 

Old Eph’s face wore a look of triumph. 
He glanced about the ship, seeking Jethro. 
He saw the little details of rigging that had 
been completed; but he missed the signs, 
which should be there, of continued ac- 
tivity. 

He hailed: ‘“ 
eap’n! ’T is Eph. 

Somewhere unseen the skipper answered: 

“C’m here then! Hob’s boots! What 
you gawpin’ there for while I’m jammed up 
in th’ foretop here! Gimme a hand!” 

The three old men, staring upwards, 
caught sight of a stout leg waving frantically 


h, cap’n! Show a leg, 
” 


over the rim of the foretop. Presently the 
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Before you buy him one— 


You ought to know this 
about a raincoat 


Your boy is out in all kinds of weather. Rain can’t 


keep him in! 


Before you buy hima raincoat you want to be sure 
of one thing! Will it stay waterproof ? If it doesn’t, it’s 
worse than useless! 


Looks, texture, feel won’t tell you this about it. In 
any raincoat this waterproof quality is hidden—it’s 
inbuilt. That is why more and more people are de- 
pending today on the Raynster name when they want 
the kind of protection that lasts. 


A complete line of raincoats 


Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats. Every type 
is included—from rugged rubber surface coats to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. 
Whether you want a waterproof coat for work, motoring 
or business there’s a Raynster built especially for you. 


Raynsters are made by the largest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world. Everything that money and skill can 
provide is used to give you real protection. Every inch 
of these raincoats is backed by layer on layer of fine, 
tough rubber as light as silk. Every seam is reinforced. 


Our little booklet, entitled ‘‘A Scotchman Started It,’’ will help you to 
distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed free to you. Address Dept. X. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK CITY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS-—, 4 type for every need 
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You Can Make 
7500.00 t-71000.00 


a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 
Mill—no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: “I cleared $500.00 
last month on my 25 bbl. Midget Mill.’ 

A Tennessee customer says: ‘‘My books show a 
gross profit of $23.50 per day for my Midget Mill.”’ 

A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
“My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months."’ 

Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, supply 
community with flour and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 
profits and extra added profits by milling a ‘‘ Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper’’ on the new and wonderful 
“*Midget Marvel"’ self-contained, One-Man Roller 
Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because of 
its big yield of high-grade flour at low cost. When 
you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 
have the right to use our nationally advertised brand 


“Lavo” FE ode 


**Famous for its. Flavor” 


3,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 
Mills. There is a demand in your community right 
now for “Flavo” Flour. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable business in which you could 
engage. It will make you financially independent. 
Start with a 15, 25 or 50 bbl. Midget Marvel Mill, 
according to the size of yourcommunity. You can do 

so with comparatively little 
capital. This is a real life-time, 
red-blooded proposition—are 
you the right man? If youare, 
then we will sell you one on 
30 days’ free trial. 

Write for the free ‘ ‘Story of 
a Wonderful Flour Mill”’ and 
full particulars. Do it now be- 
fore some one else takes ad- 
vantage of this wonderful 
money-making opportunity in 
your community. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 

2380-2386 Trust Bldg. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


fist ib dic Wart 
IEQOES ms 


That makes a Sweet ern | Candy 


Classic. Caramel, Nuts and 10 


Rich Milk Chocolates in a 
Family-Size Bundle, for 
THE EUCLID CANDY COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ETT u READY: HADE 


©) Quality and fit guaranteed. Send for free samples, 
Patterns from choicest collection of finest shirtings 
offered in hosts of beautiful designs, conservative, 
sporty, or plain, including English Broadcloth, Scotch 


Madras and Silk numbers. Prices $2.95 to $8.95. 

Jacobs Custom Bilt Shirt Co., 536 Broadway, N.Y. City 
ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


WRITE for free illustrated 
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red face of Cap’n Jethro just peeped over, 
and then a tarry hand appeared. 

“You goin’ to git a move on, or d’ye 
want to see me freeze t’ death?”’ the skipper 

yelled. 

Old Eph started up the fore rigging, 
doubtful whether to grin or look solemn. 
Halfway up he was still uncertain; so he 
put on a wooden expression, which was 
sorely taxed as he peeped down and saw 
the two ancients he had brought clambering 
into the rigging on the other side. They 
swarmed aloft like rheumatic apes, cer- 
tainly upon familiar ground, but griev- 
ously lacking practice. Their wrinkled old 
faces as they toiled upwards swung to the 
lift of stiff shoulders, the drive of unac- 
customed legs; but each leathery face wore 
a grin of delight as all three rescuers crossed 
the platform of the top together and dis- 
covered the cause of Cap’n Jethro’s im- 
patience. He was caught firmly. A good 
strong piece of his Fearnaught trousers, an 
inaccessible portion, was drawn tightly 
into. the sheave of a tackle block in the 
topmast rigging. 

“Took a strain, settin’ up the riggin, an’ 
the end slipped out o’ my hand!”’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘’Course I hed to be ’most settin’ 
on the block. Took me by the trousers, it 
did, Eph, and there goes the end, away 
a-kitin’, whar I can’t reach it. Hob’s 
boots!” 

By the time he had got his explanation 
out he was free, and he greeted the two 
Pee as all four climbed back to the 
deck. 

“Yew cain’t set up a hull ship’s riggin’ 
by yourself, cap’n,”’ grinned Seth Noakes, 
an old harpooner of Jethro’s. 

“No, sir, not even Cap Jethro, by 
Jakes!’’ agreed Noel Pease. Noel had been 
a first-class boat steerer in his day. 

“-Tarnal fire! Ain’t thet why I fetched 
yew fellers along?” growled Eph. ‘“Let’s 
git under cover, cap, an’ see whar we stand 
now.” 

In the snug seclusion of the cabin, with a 
driftwood fire crackling and firing blue 
sparks, Eph reported progress and let the 
skipper take the floor. 

“There wuz a spell, Eph, when I kinda’ 
wanted to heave th’ hull scheme overboard. 
It didn’t look sensible nohow. But after 
thet thar Steve Latta threatened mé, an’ 
thet thar young snipe o’ the missus’ come 
down an’ good as told me he could make or 
break me, ’cordin’ whether I come up wi’ 
two hundred dollars or not, I been carryin’ 
stiddy along, Eph, and I ’most finished 
settin’ up the riggin’ now.” 

“How about the dock, Jethro?”’ queried 
Eph. ‘“Ain’t no chance as Latta kin 
frighten. your buyer off, is there? Steve 
pulls consid’able of a rope.” 

“Thet might ha’ been once,’”’ chuckled 
Cap’n Jethro. ‘Jest assoon as I could haul 
on my jacket after I give Percival his 
warmin’-up run I went and see my buyer. 
He bought the dock and water front at the 
price he’d offered, and what’s more, he said 
he wouldn’t let nobody know as he’d 
bought it ontil I was ready. I got the cash, 
Eph, right thar in my berth. Oh boy!” 

“Ts thar any—how much—will yew: 

Eph floundered, but his grin was re- 
flected in the hard old faces of Seth Noakes 
and Noel Pease, who sat, each with a horny 
fist buried deeply in a cavernous trousers 
pocket. Cap’n Jethro caught the drift of 
Eph’s seemingly chaotic speech. 

“Thar is,’’ he grinned. “’Most enough, 
anyhow, Eph. I figgered everything, and 
after I’ve paid up every dum dollar o’ debt, 
ae still hev the Gayhead and fifty dollars 
eft.” 

“That'll buy tobacker, anyway,” said 
Eph. He fumbled at his waist and slung a 
money belt on the table. ‘‘Here’s th’ best 
I kin dew, Jethro.”’ 

““An’ ourn,’’ chimed in Seth and Noel. 
Each slapped down a canvas bag and un- 
tied the strings. 


” 
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“T bin tew see ev’body I knowed how 
tew find,’’ went on Eph, burrowing into his 
belt and fishing out a tight wad of creased 
soiled currency. The two old whalemen he 
had brought aboard also fetched to light 
clinking coin and greasy bills while Eph un- 
rolled his wad and muttered along: ‘‘Out 
o’ Snug Harbor alone thar’s eight—six 
of our old crew, Jethro—as is full fed an’ 
sick o’ shore life, and wants tew chip in 
frum three to five hunderd apiece ef yew 
mean cruisin’ on shares. Then I run down 
ol’ Jed th’ mate, and Slippy th’ cook. 
Slippy’s finished wi’ camp. He’s got nigh a 
east by th’ ’tarnal fire! He’ll put it 
a ae eee 

“Make it three hunderd for Slippy, 
Eph; make it three hunderd,’ put in 
Jethro. ‘‘Cain’t let th’ cook hev too big a 
share, else he’ll start to run th’ ship, and 
thet’ll be 

‘Hell an’ all-git-out!’? Noel and Seth 
supplied, grinning toothlessly. ‘“‘Thet’ll 
sure be onreasonable, thet will.” 

“Well, then I found Saul Rowe, and 
Amos Hh 

Old Eph told off his full list, and Cap’n 
Jethro put down names and the suggested 
contributions. At the end he totaled up 
the column and grinned into the faces of 
his friertds. 

““Thar’s twenty-three hands, an’ me,”’ he 
announced. ‘‘The lowest sum I’ve heerd of 
seems to be three hunderd dollars. All 
right. Three hunderd apiece’ll fit us out an’ 
store; not profuse, but in reason; so we 
won’t take no more from nobody; then 
we'll all be on equal shares. All we want 
now, then, is a ship’s boy. I hev a lad as 
wants a start in life, so that’s settled. If I 
put in the Gayhead as my share, I take one 
share out for myself and one for the ship, 
and I pay the boy out o’ mine. Is that 
right, lads?” 

“Yew ain’t takin’ none tew much, ef 
that’s what yew mean,” returned Eph. 
The other ancient pair nodded agreement. 

“Well then, you kin all bring your gear 
aboard soon ’s you’vye a mind, and we'll 
start fittin’ out right away. Eph, you get 
all hands aboard soon ’s they’ll come; and 
as you go up call on old Reuben Hanks an’ 
tell him to git busy on a suit o’ sails from 
the last measurements he got. ’T will be our 
only suit, Eph, so tell him to make ’em 
tough.” 

“°’Tarnal fire! Yew don’t think he’s got 
them measurements arter ‘leven years, dew 
yew?”’ 

“Hob’s boots! ’Course he hey!’ re- 
torted Cap’n Jethro. ‘‘He ain’t made no 
other sails since the last he made for us. 
Ourn ’Il be the last in his book. Git busy, 
now. Thar’s a whaler a-fittin’ out!” 


Iv 


N A WEEK the Gayhead had taken on 

new life. Old men with gray beards, gray 
hair, bald heads; old men with false teeth, 
with few teeth, with no teeth; old men 
with rounded backs and prominent knees 
peopled her decks and the dock alongside. 
Boxes and barrels, casks and sacks disap- 
peared into the old whaler’s roomy store- 
room, sent aboard and below by sailorly 
hands manning seamanlike tackles. Bowed 
and in years the old men were; but every 
man had been a sailor of the first class, and 
the years could never rob one of them of his 
cunning. 

The new running rigging shone like yel- 
fow gold against the black of the tarred 
standing rigging and tops. Old rigging was 
shipshape and sturdy with fresh seizings 
and service. Economy had been the key- 
note; even some of the lanyards had been 
long-spliced; but every splice was a real 
piece of sterling sailorizing which made the 
lanyard as strong as a new one; and so 
throughout the ship. A ship might go to sea 
boasting an entire refit of new gear and be 
. ne better shape than was the old Gay- 

ead, 
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Slippy the cook took up his qua 
the galley, and made swift protes 
the new paint. 

“Pink paint in my galley?” he 

“Carry on, me lad, an’ be satis 
won’t hev tew sarve no pink 
Eph told him. 

Jed Roach the mate stumbid 
under the burden of his own sea ¢] 
he found time to dump the chest on 
utter profanity when he saw hi 

“Great irons!”’ he bawled, 
“Be I gone color-blind? Hey, you 
to a chuckling ancient slapping jp 
on the side of the deckhouse—“} 
or’s them bulwarks?”’ 

“Pink, Jed. Pink es yewr nose 
it got coppered,” the ancient 
“Thisyer’s pink, too, es I be 
here. Good pink, ’tis. Purty, I 

“Great irons!”’ gasped Jed, 
gered off to his cabin in a daze. 

The sails came down from the 
they were finished; and then the 
resounded with the lilt and rhythr 
unheard chanteys as the old men ra 
aloft and bent them. Creakily, 
certainly at first, those ancient r 
clambered to the loftier yards; 
sureness of hand and foot cam 
quickly; no crew of youngsters e 
a better, more shipshape job of sail k 


“Oh, th’ times are hard, th’ wages | 
You whaler, whar yo’ bound tew; 
Th’ rollin’ ocean is my home, 
Acrost th’ Western Ocean!” 


The big courses went up on the 
to that song, and old shellbackam 
another up the ratlines to stret 
and tie in the rovings. So witht 
single topsails. They needed al 
together. : 


“Thar’s Liv’pool Pat wi’ his tarpa 
You whaler, whar yo’ bound te 
An’ Bluenose Jack, th’ packet rat 
Acrost th’ Western Ocean!” 


The royals and staysails went to 
tune, and somebody started the 
only stamp-and-go: 


“Way-hay, up she rises; 
Way-hay, up she rises; 
Way-hay, up she rises 
Airly in tv’ mornin’! ~ 

An employer of modern la 
have gazed astounded at those 
stamping and running along 
hauling as lustily as they we 
whipping their sails aloft on the 
when the sail was up they laughec 
lessly at one another, panting out 
jests about has-beens and broken- 

old snugs. But there was plenty o 

them. Old Jed Roach the mat 

so old as most of them, but 

with them, blustered and bluffed 

deep-water fashion when they t 

before starting anotherrun. 

“Git a move on, thar!” he b 
shoving among them. ‘‘I never see 
lot 0’ wooden ——”’ 

And Seth spat on his hand 
spryly in front of Jed, and ch 

“Come on, yew Mr. Jed. Roac 
who’s woodenest, Free an’ ekal 
son, an’ we kin do all th’ worl 

WALBOUS no ridin’. Put ’em up or! 

up! ” 

Jed was fifty-six years old. 
grinning like the decent old wl 
was, and the work went right al 
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OUT ready, ain’t we, Ep 
Cap’n Jethro one afternoo 

first frost glittered on rail and rig} 
“All ready, cap’n,’’ replied Eph 
was sailing second mate and hé 
(Continued on Page 121) | 


_ (Continued from Page 118) 

od the last of the empty oil casks. 
ly lackin’ thet thar ship’s boy yew 
12 about.” 

‘ell the hands wefsail on the first of 
sbb tomorrer. Eleven o’clock I’ll order 
ug for. If I ain’t down by breakfast 
led I said to git the lines singled up 
and the towrope coiled on the fore 
i. Th’ boy’ll be here, Eph.’ 

| 10:80 in the morning the Gayhead’s 
peard crew finished their job of par- 
| unmooring ship, and stood, clad in 
il-new canvas or dungaree working 
| waiting for the skipper. The tug was 
jy turning in the stream, ranging 
iside to take the line. Tobacco smoke 
nd cheerfully on the crisp air. Pipes 
;ny a type, with here and there a good 
_ and one amazing cigarette, glowed 
jut let or hindrance. When the tug- 
skipper poked his head over the side 
tisfy his natural curiosity regarding 
esurrection and refit of the ancient 
ir he stared for just one long minute at 
|stounding sight, then ducked back to 
ile in his mate that the Gayhead must 
been bought or hired by some movie 
im, and the actors were all aboard. 

_ and Eph, the mates, paced the short 
) trying to maintain an air of impor- 
,. It was hard, in face of the jolly out- 
in chaffing of the crew. Free and 
) every one of them, and able to assert 
elves. 

reat irons, Eph! She’ll be a sweet 
‘ast time it comes a case of all hands!” 
jled Jed. He puffed stoutly on a real 
presented with a flourish out of a 
cornered case by Slippy the cook. 
in’t scared,’ retorted Eph. Being in 
ipper’s innermost confidence from the 
the felt it incumbent upon him to 
his utter belief in the plan. “They’ll 
to time better’n or’nary paid hands, 
’Tarnal fire! Ain’t they owners? 
they bound tew dew thar dumdest by 


Yn Jethro appeared on the dock, and 
Id men sprang forward cheerily to 
tis hand bags. With him were two 
; whom he presented to the mates 
‘ew impartially as they climbed clum- 
the deck. 

_y stepson, Mr. Pere’val Furney, an’ 
eve Latta, friend o’ his. Goin’ out 
th’ tug takes us, jes’ for a ride.” 
ain’t got time, cap, honest I ain’t,” 
ted Latta. 

stared around the decks at the wait- 
ew.’ He knew nothing of a ship; he 
Uhought that the fresh pink paint 
| pretty; but a grin crept into his 
itive eyes as he noted the hoary 
iallbacks standing by. Cap’n Jethro 
's was being driven to sea again, and 
jr to do even that he had been forced 
|st a crew of inmates from some home 
i2 aged. 

an’t go out wit’ you, cap’n, though 
ve like to,” he said. ‘“‘Let’s get busi- 
jver now. What was it about? I 
}it-we’d squared up. I gotta hand it 
1, cap; you put one across on me 
you sold that dock. Dunno how long 
uy ll be able to hang on to it, but 
his funeral.”’ 

(, you kin come that little way, Mr. 
|’ smiled Jethro. ‘“‘It’ll take a little 
nd we’ll miss the tide if we don’t git 
jut. Come down below. I got a jug 
3 ain’t never seen Volstid. Cast off, 
‘n’ let the tug .go ahead. I'll be 
lip.” 

emadea mild protest, but: followed. 


{2 idea that the old cap’n had in some 
‘sted his friend Steve, and he wanted 
the come-back. 

et’s right,’ said Jethro heartily, 
|; the way. “‘I’ll see as you both git 
‘ogether in good time. This yer jug 
Il th’ way frum ——”’ 

is good rum. Steve liked it. Percival 
%ok a chance on one or two. When 
ent on deck the old bark was dancing 
on a poppling sea, snoring along in 
Ke of the puffing tug, and the land 
‘eady opening out ahead for the har- 
trance. Old men swarmed out on 
'and topgallant yards, casting off 
; other old men stood at sheets and 
ls, ready to hoist at the word. 
lounged in his galley door, smoking 
anded cigar as he gracefully plucked 


WW ing instructions to the letter, Jed 
left the job he was overseeing and 
ched Steve. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Soon be leavin’ us now, sir. ’Ud you 
mind havin’ a leetle snort wi’ me—jes’ to 
say good luck, like?” 

“Sure, old feller. Betcha,” said Steve, 
and led the way himself to the cabin where 
stood that beautiful jug. “‘Th’ cap’s a bit 
aha winded gettin’ down to the business 

e —s = Sess 

“Aye, it’s his way, mister,’’ interrupted 
Jed. ‘I suppose you don’t take licker, 
Mr. Percival?” 

“S’pose again, old-timer,” snickered 
Percival, and followed them down. 

They had hardly returned to the deck, 
Steve licking his lips preparatory to launch- 
ing a choice piece of sarcastic prophecy at 
the skipper, when old Eph went up to him, 
grinning slyly. 

“T be jes’ a-goin’ tew hev a leetle red- 
eye, Mr. Steve. S’pose yew’d keer tew 
jine me? Beggin’ yewr pardon ef I be 
makin’ tew free.” 

“Oh, I’m a good feller,” rejoined Steve. 
“T don’t mind who I drink with. No pride 
about me.” 

““Yew comin’, Mr. Pere’val?’’ 

“You can’t get one without me!” said 
Percival, getting the decision over a 
hiccup. 

Eph led them below. Cap’n Jethro 
passed the word along, and one by one the 
ancients caught his eye and nodded. 

Then far aloft a strong old voice rang 
out: ‘Sheet home, fore-tawps’l!”’ 

From the main: “Sheet home, main- 
tawps’l! Darn-ye, Seth, ye beat me that 
time by seconts. I’ll hev ye next time, y’ 
old monkey!”’ 

The two big topsails were sheeted home, 
and the crew manned both halyards at 
once. Steve’s loud voice was heard aft, and 
old Eph’s joining in, soothing, cajoling. 
Slippy the cook caught the skipper’s nod 
and dived into the cabin. The voices 
ceased and Eph came out, wiping his red 
face, blowing with relief. 

“Pere’val’s about ready for bed, cap’n. 
T’other feller’s startin’ to talk big politics.” 

“Allright, Eph,” grinned Jethro. ‘“‘Send 
“em down in pairs after this. Get them 
tawps’ls h’isted so’s we kin unhitch the 
tug.” 

With a chanteyman at midships to lead 
both watches the heavy yards went aloft 
to a tune. 


“Oh, pity Reuben Ranzo,” 


piped the chanteyman; and the chorus 


rolled forth: 


““Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 
Oh, pore old Reuben Ranzo! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!’’ 


“Oh, Ranzo was no sailor,” 
quavered the swaying leader. 

“*Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!’’ 
yowled the gang lustily. 


“He shipped aboard a whaler! 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


“Belay that!” roared Jed at the fore. 

“Thet’ll dew, th’ main!” yelled Eph at 
the main. And farther aloft among the 
tapering spars two shrill old voices pealed 
as one: 

‘Sheet home, fore t’gall’nt!” 

“Sheet home, main t’gall’nt!”’ 

Again the time-worn chantey rose: 


“TW captain wuz a good man; 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo! 
He tuk him to th’ cabin; 
Ranzo, boys, Ranzo!”’ 


Slippy appeared beside the skipper, 
blazing of eye. 

““Cap’n, ef I stay with him another min- 
ute I shall take a wallop at him! Th’ slimy 
cuss ’s talkin’ what he’s goin’ to do to the 
man as bought your dock, and what he’ll 
do to you when you git back wi’ money! 
Drinkin’ your rum too!” 

Jethro nodded. His mouth was grim. 
He caught the mate’s eye and presently 
two more men came aft, snickered at the 
skipper, and passed into the cabin to beg 
the favor of having Mr. Steve Latta drink 
to a good voyage with them. 
is signal the tug to let go,” Jethro told 


ph. 

The tug tooted her. whistle to acknowl- 
edge the signal, and men began to haul in 
the heavy dripping line. Others ran up the 
jibs; still more ran to braces, and the yards 
were trimmed to the breeze. 

The Gayhead was free. Her destiny was 
contained within her pink bulwarks. 


EVENING POST 


“Say, guv’nor, what’s the matter with 
your stinkin’ old ship?” 

Percival staggered from the companion- 
way, wild of eye, pale of cheek, clutching 
Jethro’s arm frantically. 

“Well, well! You ain’t feelin’ seasick, 
are you?”’ exclaimed Cap’n Jethro, ‘‘ Why, 
this yer ship don’t stink, son! It’s your 
fancy. You go lie down a spell. Here, 
Slippy! Show this yer young gentleman to 
the pink boudwar! Let him hey a leetle 
nap.” 

Percival accepted the cook’s proffered 
arm with a fine air of condescension. The 
air was rather marred by a persistent hic- 
cup. Stepping down the short poop ladder, 
however, Percival caught sight of the de- 
parting tug, and the suspicion that all was 
not right penetrated even to his fuddled 
brain. 

“Steve! Hey, the tug’s ——” he started 
to bawl. 

Slippy clapped a broad palm over the 
open mouth, briskly tripped the staggering 
youth, and bundled him forward into the 
forecastle. He shut the slide and put in 
the bar. 

“Ring two bells f’r ice water, an’ three 
f’r th’ maid, me lad!” Slippy called down, 
and then danced a hornpipe on the hatch to 
assure Cap’n Jethro that his part was done 
all shipshape and Bristol fashion. 

Cap’n Jethro had waited for that assur- 
ance. He stepped below, keenly scrutiniz- 
ing Steve, who was holding forth blatantly 
to the two uneasy old seadogs, who wanted 
to get out. 

“That’s you, mister; hev a good time,” 
smiled the skipper. To the seamen he 
winked, and sent them away. “‘Send down 
the others who haven’t hed their rum,” he 
said, “You ’bout ready to go?” he asked 
Steve. 

Steve poured another drink and leered 
evilly at Jethro. 

“No hurry, old socks. 
Wassa business ” 

“‘Ain’t you ready to go?” 

“Wassa matter? You tryin’ to order me 
about?” 

“Not me! If you want to stay you only 
got to say so. Here, lads, hev a leetle rum 
for luck,” he smiled as two more seamen 
came in. They were Seth and Noel, just 
down from aloft after overhauling the gear. 
“Mr. Steve says he won’t leave us. Now 
ain’t thet nice?” 

“Want tew be a whaler, mister?” leered 
Seth, tonguing his rum delicately. 

“Sure. Wanta be a whaler ’s long ’s rum 
holds out. Drink up an’ have ’nother. 
Have one, Cap Scraggs. Might ’s well. I’ll 
get your scalp when you come back f’r that 
dock job. Drink hearty!” 

“He wants to be a whaler,” snickered 
Noel. 

“Sure. I heard him,’ agreed Seth. 

“So he shall, then,”’ rejoined the skipper. 
“When you go on deck send the mate down 
to me.” 

The tug was out of sight, and the land 
bluing in the haze of distance when Jed 
Roach and two happy old seamen carried 
Steve Latta’s inert body on deck. 

“Dump him ’longside o’ Percival,’’ said 
Cap’n Jethro disgustedly. 

Then, his unsavory guest out of sight 
and smell, a shrewd smile flitted across his 
careworn face, wiping out quite a lot of the 
care. He returned to the cabin, leaving 
Eph in charge of the deck, and took up a 
big double sheet of legal-looking paper 
from the table. His grin broke wide and 
free as he read the last entry before rolling 
up the ship’s articles. 

“Th’ shark!” he muttered. ‘Thought 
he wuz well to wind’ard 0’ me again! I hope 
he’ll make a good sailorman!”’ 

When Steve had drunk so much rum 
that he asserted his resolve to become a 
whaler Jethro had explained to him the 
scheme of shares obtaining. Permitting 
Steve’s loud bullying to pass, the skipper 
told him all hands had signed an agreement 
to share work and rewards alike. It had 
almost needed force to prevent Steve put- 
ting his name to those articles in the pres- 
ence of the mate and two sailors besides the 
skipper. And Seth and Noel, besides, had 
heard him assert his desire to be a whaler. 

“°’S fur es I know, that’s about es purty 
a bit o’ writing es ever I see,” Jethro 
chuckled, taking another peep at the scrawl 
of Steve Latta before tucking the papers 
away in his locker. As for Percival, he was 
not yet of age, Jethro was his legal guar- 
dian, and guardian said Percival needed a 
change of air. A sea voyage filled the bill 
nicely. 


I’m all right. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Cf: 
turn 
electric 


regularly 


ve?  Gilinky 
Iam aTork Clock... 


I turn electric lights on and off regularly— 

—in store windows—that’s why the best 
window shopping is done after dark; 

—on electric signs that must be lighted at the 
right time; 

—in your home street, apartment hallways, 
all the places where lighting must be de- 
pendable. 


Though unseen, I am on the job. They wind me 
once a week. I never break an engagement. I mind 
my own business well, as the Ansonia Clock Com- 
pany that built me has done for half a century. 
I’m a wise old bird and mighty reliable. I cost as 
little as $15. My low cost is due to the simplicity of 
my design. There are no mysteries about me. 

Both the c/ock part of me and the switch part of me 
are more easily demountable than a wire auto wheel. 
A simple twist of the wrist and out come my “‘in- 
nards”’ for overhauling. But that is only needful 
once in a coon’s age. The twenty year test assures 
my extreme endurance. 

Anything worth doing should be done at the right 
time. Let me doit. Eliminate the human equation. 
Ask your electrical contractor to install me, instead of 
an ordinary switch that anysody may forget to turn. 

It is easy to get complete information about me. 
Simply address the place I come from. 


Tork Company, 8 West 40th St., New York 
SS Ee aE (ten a Be 


A Bran Alete 


In each wheat flake 

Pettijohn’s is soft rolled wheat— 
a special grade of wheat. The most 
flavory wheat that grows. 

Each flake hides a bran flake— 
25% of bran. So the dish 
combines whole wheat 
and bran—two great food 
essentials. 

You never tasted a 
finer breakfast dainty. 
The bran is unsuspected. 
So people welcome this bran 
dish twice weekly, as they 
should. Try it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat— 25% Bran 


DegysasT 00 
ate 


for Yourself. Establish 


GOINTO BUSINESS fo tscrel Bonnier 


System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish 
everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 
women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
es 


PATENTS BOOKLET FREE 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 
EST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 


| Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 


The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company 


Founded 1792 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The fire plug evidences the 
universal recognition of the 
ever-present danger of fire. 
The fire plug is a reminder of 
the need for protection from 
fire. The fire plug continually 
reminds you, as a property 
owner, to consult your insut- 
ance agent. 


The responsible insurance 
agent is a specialist in protec- 
tion. He protects your prop- 
erty, as your doctor protects 
your health. 


The insurance agent is ever 
alert to his duty of protecting 
the wealth of our country—its 
commerce, its industries and 
its homes. Consult him as an 
authority on property protec- 
tion. Welcome him as the 
guardian of YOUR property. 


The Insurance Company of 
North America and its agents 
have protected the wealth and 
property of the American 
people since seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-two. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 


sa 
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> 
out of America twenty years and 
xp in touch with the sentiments 
jences that are continually shifting 
ding us; there is also a very subtle, 
s influence that the American living 
ge usually fallsunder. European life 
ay of developing snobbery in those 
er even thought of it before. It is 
obvious fact that an American who 
he greater part of his lifeamong aris- 
circles of the Old World is going to 
jually his feeling of comradeship for 
r, alert, clever but not always cul- 
merican business man. And the 
/man in turn is going to find his 
ed compatriot irritating with what 
ves is an assumption of swank. 

here is one of the most serious 
s that will have to be considered in 
eloping of our diplomatic service 
areer. There is always the possi- 
the secretary, who has served long 
to be made minister, being so long 
ym home that he unconsciously be- 
feel more interested in European 
1erican questions—even finding the 
r more companionable than his 
npatriots. Most of us have grown 
to seeing this type of American in 
Paris, Rome—people who have ap- 
‘given up all contact with their own 
except to receive their incomes 
-that they are no longer considered 


pis. 

king contrast to this type is the 
r who lives out of his own country. 
ely if ever see one who is not just 
sh, perhaps even a bit more so, 
ntinued residence out of England. 
se, they have had many centuries 
| to crystallize their national char- 
es, and ours are still in a somewhat 
te. I am inclined to feel that the 
sh from American life and interests 
| better minister and ambassador 
2 who has been trained for such a 
He arrives with all the virility and 
r and frankness that make him 
ferent from any European—qual- 
t have had so much to do with our 
The subtleties of intrigue are a 
ook to him; his wholesome fresh- 
eals to the best in the older nations. 
ay laugh at some of his social mis- 
hey may even at times find them 
ssing; but down at the bottom of 
arts they really respect him—be- 
rings true. Of course, this ques- 
. be discussed from many angles. 
had many and heated arguments 
colleagues who object to the stand 
but on the whole I find that this 
myiction. Needless to say, there 
3 that can be cited to disprove my 
but such cases are rare. 


Yage’s Sumptuous Quarters 


vent down the Via XX Settembre 
ore interested in wondering what 
chief was going to be like than I 
xeing the Palazzo del Drago, which 
1rented by him for a residence and 
ad been occupied by two previ- 
assadors—Henry White and Lloyd 
. It is a somewhat grubby build- 
1 the outside, in spite of having 
it by Maria Christina during the 
nth century. Though it faces on a 
at gives the name to the street— 
Fontane—and there are four foun- 
aly still in existence, there is 
impressive or handsome about its 
tered walls. A wine shop, a 
and a tobacco stand on the first 
2it very much the air of a dejected 
t house. But once inside the wide 
he aspect immediately changes. 
spacious courtyard, with trees and 
in; and to one side a broad glass 
to a magnificent staircase; 
rse, no one uses the staircase. 
itor took me up to the top floor, 
, in the Roman phrase, the piano 


the elevator I stepped into a vast 
hall, wainscoted in walnut and 
th gorgeous red brocade, and was 

a dozen footmen in livery. 
us I was conducted through a 
handsome rooms, along a gallery 
nd-yellow hangings, across one of 
2st ballrooms in Rome, through 
intechambers, and finally into a 
nd to a corner room, rather small 
“homelike, where, surrounded by 
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seventeenth century tapestries, a ceiling 
decorated with the arms of the Albani 
family, furniture used by a cardinal of the 
same name, a mosaic dating from days be- 
fore Aristotle, a table on which Michel- 
angelo was said to have made his sketches 
for the Sistine Chapel, I found my new 
chief, the author of Marse Chan and Meh 
Lady. 

He greeted me cordially and asked if I 
had identified the palace by means of the 
wine shop. He always took special pleas- 
ure in saying he lived over a wine shop, 
explaining that he didn’t dare write his 
family about it, as he knew they would 
feel disgraced for life; and that only diplo- 
macy could ever have brought him to such 
a pass. 

“But the interior is superb,”’ I exclaimed. 
“Tt looks as though nothing had been 
touched for centuries. Is everything here 
exactly as it has always been?”’ 

He glanced about the room and a delight- 
ful twinkle came into his gentle blue eyes. 


Real Southern Fare 


“They say there isn’t a piece of furniture 
here that doesn’t belong to the period of the 
palace—except my chair there. I brought 
that with me from Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia.”’ ; 

“There can’t be many such places—even 
in Rome!”’ 

He waved me to a chair and sat down in 
the one he had brought with him, of rose- 
wood and black horsehair. 

“Young man, America is a great coun- 
Ly sed 

This seemed to me an irrelevant remark; 
but he was only following the subject. 

‘*An American lady, I believe from Brook- 
lyn, married the prince who owns this 
palace. When he brought her here, they 
say there wasn’t a stick of furniture in the 
house. So she turned round and went 
straight back to New York, bought all 
these original articles and brought them 
over here and furnished the place as you 
see it now. Do you reckon anybody but an 
American would ever have thought of doing 
that—or been able to? Yes, we are a great 
people.” 

Luncheon that day—at which Smithfield 
ham, spoon bread, hot rolls, corn bread and 
fried chicken were served by footmen in 
knee breeches and prepared by an Italian 
cook who confessed to me later that he 
often wondered why the race in America 
didn’t die out by eating such barbarous 
food—was the beginning of seven years of 
the most delightful companionship I have 
ever known. I use the word ‘‘companion- 
ship,’’ as no other expresses one’s associa- 
tion with Thomas Nelson Page. If he was 
fond of you, he gave you fully and freely 
of his friendship. No one could really 
know him without loving him; but you had 
to know him and understand that often 
what appeared to be severity was only 
covering up a very keen sense of humor; 
and in spite of his lovable qualities he was 
something of a martinet. He thought all 
secretaries were in the diplomatic service 
for the fun they could get out of it, and 
unfortunately he had a way of appearing 
on the scene at moments that convinced 
him he was right. 

I soon discovered that he was a man of 
very deep convictions and that he was 
determined to run the embassy in the way 
he thought best. Some of these convictions 
were at times bothersome to us. For in- 
stance, he decided that the embassy was 
not the place for us to study Italian, all 
because I had said nothing to him about 
having engaged a lady to instruct me—a 
most respectable old soul who had the one 
fault of covering herself with the strongest 
perfume I have ever encountered. A few 
minutes after she had given me a first 
lesson, the ambassador came into my room, 
sniffed the air, then went to the window and 
threw it wide open. 

““Who’ve you had in here?” he asked 
severely. 

“My Italian teacher, sir.”’ 

“You may call her that. Where I come 
from there is another name for them. I 
can’t keep up with you when you leave this 
office; but I can while you are here; so 
you had better write that lady not to come 
back. As long as I’m here, this is going 
to be a respectable embassy.” 

He made us all go to church every Sun- 
day, and if we didn’t he asked what had 
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interfered. He said it was bad enough for 
young men to be in Rome with something 
to do; to be there idle was nothing more or 
less than going straight to the devil. To 
keep us out of mischief, as he expressed it, 
he would call a meeting of the whole staff 
every Monday morning, ask us what we 
had been doing—he got as much fun as we 
did out of our recountal of Roman gossip— 
discuss the work that lay before us for that 
week and end by asking what unfinished 
business was on hand. 

That year before the war there was 
really very little official business, and when- 
ever this question was sprung I would rush 
off to the clerk and beseech him to dig up 
something that was actually unfinished. 
Our one resource in these moments was the 
case of an American lady who, many years 
before, had bought a so-called Raphael and 
had never been permitted to take it out of 
Italy. She had appealed to the State De- 
partment, and successive ambassadors had 
tried to persuade the Italian Government 
to release the picture. After having pre- 
sented this unfinished business to the am- 
bassador for four consecutive weeks, he 
finally told me that if that were all he had 
to discuss with the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, he was going back to Virginia and 
take up farming again. 

He had, or pretended to have, a most 
profound contempt for my attempts to 
furnish an apartment with what he called 
secondhand furniture. One day when an 
antiquity dealer had come to the embassy 
to show me some old brocades, and, the 
better to display them, had closed the 
shutters and turned on the electric lights, 
the ambassador pushed open the baize 
door and came quietly into the room. He 
sent the antiquity dealer flying and told 
me that I would have to make a decision 
that very moment—that I had either to 
give up the interior-decorating habit or 
resign from the diplomatic service; that 
he would not stand for the chancery being 
turned into a display parlor for every fake 
dealer in Rome. 


A Merited Rebuke 


One of his private secretaries was his 
most trying problem. He had been brought 
up in Europe, spoke several languages per- 
fectly, knew the ins and outs of Roman 
society and was altogether most useful, 
but his casual way of doing everything and 
his late appearance in the morning finally 
got on the ambassador’s nerves. His con- 
stant telephone excuses of a slight illness 
prohibiting him from coming to the em- 
bassy that day, eventually brought the 
comment from the ambassador that he 
hoped he would soon have an illness that 
was not trivial; and the climax came one 
day when, arriving at noon, he explained 
that his tardiness was due to the fact that 
he had been washing his hair. The am- 
bassador looked at him silently and wither- 
ingly, then his hand came down on the desk 
with a bang. 

“Dog-gone it! In the country I come 
from ladies wash their hair; men wash their 
heads !’’ 

During the seven years I served under 
Mr. Page I only had one real misunder- 
standing with him, and for a few moments 
this looked as if it were going to be serious. 
We had been discussing some embassy 
business upon which we had directly op- 
posed opinions. In the end—I suppose I 
had become a bit too insistent in the expres- 
sion of my view—Mr. Page suddenly lost 
his temper and ordered me out of the room. 
At this I lost mine and said I wouldn’t 
submit to being ordered out of anyone’s 
room—even an ambassador’s. To this he 
replied that if I didn’t like it I had better 
resign from the service. I retorted that 
nothing would please me better, and rushed 
off to my room to write a telegram of 
resignation to the Secretary of State. As 
all messages had to be initialed by the 
ambassador before being sent, I had to 
return to his room and show him what I 
had written. 

He read the telegram slowly, smiled, de- 
liberately tore it into bits and then changed 
from the chair before his desk to one before 
the fire and dropped the pieces of paper into 
the flames. 

Then he pointed to the chair on the other 
side of the hearth and said very gently, 
“Sit down.” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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_ (Continued from Page 123) 
: hank you, sir, I don’t want to sit 


gain he smiled. 

“You hot-headed young upstart, I told 
u to sit down!” 

{remained standing, rigid and silent. 
“You act as if you were still mad.” 
[still said nothing, and he went on smil- 
¢in a way I found extremely irritating 
zause it was disconcerting, for it was the 
yst delightful and disarming smile in the 
wid. Then he lighted a cigar and drew 
it complacently. 

“You'll get mighty tired if you keep on 
nding up there like a ramrod, for I’m 
in to tell you a long story—about the 
vil War. It’s about General Lee and 
meral Jackson. They were both high- 
npered gentlemen—in spite of what the 
tories say about them—and they used to 
;mighty outdone with each other. Once 
meral Lee ordered General Jackson out 
his tent; then he called him back, put 
th arms about him and said, ‘For God’s 
se, when you see me losing my temper, 
n’t you lose yours! Let’s take turns at 
' Now, get your hat and let’s go for a 
Jk over the Palatine Hill.” 

And the rest of the afternoon we spent in 
tming through the palaces of the Cesars, 
th a stop now and then while Mr. Page re- 
ed appropriate lines from Byron’s Childe 
irold or Macaulay’s. Lays of Ancient 


me. 

Mr. Page took his diplomatic mission to 
ily very seriously. He left nothing un- 
ne that would make his own country ap- 
a3ciated and respected there. He studied 
lian and finally learned it sufficiently 
ll to make speeches in it; and he under- 
vod Italian character sufficiently to create 
out him that atmosphere of luxury that 
mans worship. It is the one criticism 
u hear them make about their King and 
jeen—that they do not live in the way 
yalty should. The Palazzo del Drago 
came, under his régime, every bit as dis- 
guished as the British Embassy, the 
lazzo Farnese of the French, the Palazzo 
farelli of the Germans and the famous 
lace of the Austrians. 

Though these embassies were owned and 
mished by their governments, and formed 
tings that were really magnificent, their 
tertainments were not in any way better 
ne than those at the American Embassy; 
d we surely had the great advantage of 
atmosphere of cordiality and geniality 
it was usually missing in the other 
ices, 


_ Mr. Page and the Gossip 


When one of the oldest American resi- 
nts of Rome—they say she had been 
sre since the days of Romulus and 
mus—attacked Mr. Page for entertaining 
mans more thanfAmericans, and reén- 
‘ced her complaint with the criticism that 
‘was entertaining some ladies to whom 
ssip attributed lurid presents as well as 
sts, he smiled blandly and asked for a 
acific case. 

‘I mean the Princess X. All Rome 
ows she is a woman of no character what- 


“That lady! I won’t believe it! She is 
e of the sweetest ladies I ever met.” 
“That is the trouble—too many gentle- 
m feel the same way about her. But you 
know what she has recently done!”’ 

“T hear so many stories here that I never 
ow which one to fit to which person.” 
“At any rate, you show approval of her 
ocking behavior by asking her to the 
nerican Embassy.” 

“The King and Queen ask her to court. 
5 ec she is one of the Queen’s ladies in 


All the more reason why you should 
ow these people that we, as a nation, do 
t approve of such characters.” 

y this time Mr. Page’s patience showed 
ns of diminishing. 

“My dear lady,’ he answered slowly, 
vhen President Wilson asked me to come 
Rome as his personal representative, he 

d nothing whatever about wanting me 
eform Roman morals. Ifhehad planned 
hing of that sort, he should have sent 
»here in the days of Suetonius.” 

he Roman season opened officially a 


assy staff assembled at the Palazzo del 
zo and we all went on together to the 
al, the city residence of the King and 
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Queen. It is an interesting old building, 
with many evidences of the time, not quite 
half a century ago, when Pius IX lived 
there as Pope. 

The staircase leading to the reception 
rooms was lined on both sides with the 
Royal Guardsmen, the most imposing group 
of soldiers one is likely to see in any country. 
They are all over six feet, come mostly 
from Northern Italy, wear very picturesque 
uniforms—white trousers, blue coats, quan- 
tities of gold braid, and brass helmets from 
which hang pendants of black horsehair. 
The Pretorian Guard surely could not have 
made a more impressive appearance. 

Our chatting group was immediately 
silenced when we found ourselves passing 
between these rigid, motionless imperiali; 
and when, at a turn in the steps, the am- 
bassador’s presence was announced and a 
trumpet was blown several times, we all 
became very self-conscious and important. 
At the door of the great salon we were each 
greeted cordially by the grand master of 
ceremonies, Marchese Borea d’Olmo, a de- 
lightful old fellow of some eighty or more 
years. Little did I know, when I shook 
hands with him that night, that we were 
going to become rather intimate friends, 
and actually sit up together a whole night, 
planning the details of a visit to Rome of a 
President of the United States. 


A Brilliant Princess 


Once in the grand salon we were among 
a lot of acquaintances, our colleagues of the 
diplomatic corps. A number of ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting were passing from 
group to group, helping to make the time 
pass pleasantly until their majesties were 
ready to receive us. The only similar func- 
tion I remembered to compare this one 
with was the one in Copenhagen; and by 
comparison that became suddenly very 
small, almost provincial. The setting alone, 
with its Gobelin tapestries, crystal chan- 
deliers, red carpets and frescoed ceilings, 
was tremendously theatrical; but this was 
nothing to the people gathered there in 
their court costumes and magnificent jewels. 

I resented being dragged about and 
presented to people. I only wanted to be 
left alone so as to look on. On the whole, 
I think it was the most picturesque scene 
I have seen in the whole of my diplomatic 
experiences; and one of its greatest inter- 
ests was that many of the people present 
bore names that made history come crash- 
ing up about one like a huge orchestra. 
All of them looked the part so perfectly too. 

Particularly effective was one of the 
Queen’s ladies in waiting, the Principessa 
di Teano. Her maiden name had been 
Vittoria Colonna. She was a direct de- 
scendant of the famous friend of Michel- 
angelo. With blue-black hair, rather severe 
Roman features, large, glowing, almost 
heavy Italian eyes, flashing teeth and per- 
fectly chiseled lips, she made not only a 
distinguished but a very beautiful picture. 
Her severe white velvet gown made a 
suitable background for the amazing jewels 
she wore—mostly uncut emeralds, a tiara 
of diamonds and emeralds and a huge 
parure that had been set by Benvenuto 
Cellini himself. She had the reputation of 
liking Americans, invited them often to her 
palace, and, of course, spoke English per- 
fectly. 

I remember her asking me when I was 
presented to her if I were going to hunt, 
and if I had brought my horses with me. 
When I said no, trying to hide the fact that 
I had never ridden to hounds, and regret- 
ting it very much, too, when I heard that 
she was an enthusiastic hunter, she then 
said she supposed I gave most of my time to 
bridge. A second negative answer made her 
eyebrows go up an amazing distance. 

“But if you don’t hunt and don’t play 
bridge, what is there left for a diplomat to 
do? Perhaps you dance.”’ It was a relief 
to hit on something that I did. ‘‘Then you 
must come to us tomorrow after dinner. 
We dance every Thursday evening. I’m 
sure you can teach me some new tango 
steps. You Americans always have so 
many new stunts.” 

Stunts! And from this wonderful crea- 
ture of medieval Colonnas! It was almost 
too much to believe. 

“But I hear the Pope doesn’t approve of 
the tango,” I said. 

His pronunciamiento had just been issued 
that day. 

“Yes, I know; and just for that reason 
we shan’t dance it when we go to the 
Vatican. But there are other places where 
we can.” 
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After waiting about an hour, the master 
of ceremonies announced that their majes- 
ties would begin the audience. The doyen 
of the corps—at this time the French am- 
bassador—immediately gathered his staff 
about him and stood before the folding 
doors at the end of the salon. There was 
much arranging of trains and straightening 
of feathers. Then the doors were thrown 
open, the French group sailed in and the 
doors were closed after them. A few min- 
utes later the German ambassador and his 
staff went through the same procedure. 
There was something amusing and rather 
ominous, too, in this formal passing through 
doors of people who were apparently swal- 
lowed up in an adjoining room never to be 
seen again. It made me think of Christians 
being sent into the arena to be eaten by 
wild beasts, or the nobles of France answer- 
ing the roll calland going out to the tumbrel 
and on to the guillotine. 

When our turn came we anxiously ap- 
proached the door and took our positions. 
We were not a large group—the ambassa- 
dor, two secretaries, two private secretaries 
and the military and naval attachés, be- 
sides the four ladies, wives of the attachés, 
who accompanied Mrs. Page. Of course, 
the question of trains was the most absorb- 
ing—and the most difficult; they were 
very long and in everyone’s way. I had 
stepped on several at the beginning of the 
evening, and when Mrs. Page threw hers 
out behind her—it seemed to be of yards 
and yards of silver brocade—she gave me a 
searching glance and said if I stepped on it 
while she was approaching the Queen she’d 
commit murder right on the spot. 


Received by Royalty 


Just at this moment the doors were 
thrown open and a loud voice called out, 
“Sua Eccellenza, ’ Ambasciatore degli Stati 
Uniti di America,’ and we all moved for- 
ward into what I was now sure was the 
arena. 

But it turned out to be only a vast room 
in the middle of which the King and Queen 
stood with, far beyond them, a group of 
court officials and ladies in waiting. It was 
very much the same arrangement as when 
the principal actors have the center of the 
stage and the chorus is relegated to the 
background. While the Ambassador and 
Mrs. Page approached their majesties, he 
bowing at the door, half across the room 
and immediately before them—Mrs. Page 
curtsying as he bowed—the rest of us fol- 
lowed, imitating them and several times 
getting hopelessly in each other’s way. 
Then came endless minutes during which 
we had to wait for the Ambassador and 
Mrs. Page to finish their conversation with 
the King and Queen, minutes that seemed 
to lengthen into hours as we looked at the 
ceiling or the floor or glared at the chorus 
across the room, which glared back at us. 

Finally the conversation came to an end, 
we were all presented, shook hands with 
the King, kissed the Queen’s hand, and 
then the real ordeal of the evening began— 
backing out by a door of which none of us 
knew exactly the location, and while back- 
ing curtsying and bowing continually. It 
was with indescribable relief that we found 
ourselves eventually out of the royal pres- 
ences and in a room where the embassies 
that had preceded us had fallen upon a 
buffet of foie gras and champagne and were 
recovering rapidly from their ordeal. 

However, the ordeal was not finished by 
any means. We had to rush on from the 
Quirinal to the Palazzo Margherita to have 
an audience of the Queen Mother, a quite 
different setting from the Quirinal, very 
modern, very comfortable and interesting 
to us, as it had once been the residence of 
an American ambassador. This latter audi- 
ence was much more easily got through. 
The Queen Mother received with only two 
ladies in waiting—the chorus had been 
suppressed—and these two had evidently 
been instructed to talk incessantly during 
the audience, which meant that we were to 
do the same and not become wall-eyed 
while she received the Ambassador and 
Mrs. Page. Then, instead of having us all 
presented to her, she came up to each of 
us in turn, extended her hand cordially, 
asked what part of America we were from, 
how long we had been in Rome and, of 
course, if we liked it. There was something 
very personal and easy in this audience— 
I am almost inclined to say it was enjoy- 
able—and it surely convinced one that 
Queen Margherita deserved the reputation 
of being the most gracious and distinguished 
of all queens. 
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These two official functions safely passed, 
Rome burst forth into a season that ran 
from one extravagant form of entertain- 
ment to another and lasted straight up to 
Lent. We used to keep a daily program 
posted up in the embassy and had a good 
deal of fun deciding which party we would 
go to that night. It was something like 
scanning the list of plays in a New York 
paper and wondering which was the best to 
see; and the usual decision was to look in 
on all of them. The Grand and Excelsior 
hotels were the centers of luncheon parties, 
teas and dinners, for Romans rarely enter- 
tained in their own houses. People from 
all over the world arrived, some for weeks, 
some for the entire season. 

At dinners you were just as likely to find 
yourself seated between a Russian princess 
and an Indian potentate as a Chinese lady 
and a famous Parisian artist. Actors and 
painters and musicians mingled casually 
with groups that had only their titles and 
families to distinguish them. Everyone 
appeared happy and gay and seeking only 
amusement. An elaborate Egyptian cos- 
tume ball in one of the famous palaces was 
considered the success of the season, until 
a smaller affair at which the ladies wore 
pink and blue and green wigs was pro- 
nounced more chic; and this in the end 
had to hand the palm to a cotillion given 
by a rich visiting American at which gold 
wrist watches were the simplest favors dis- 
tributed. 

This last ball was apparently a great 
boon to the pawnbrokers of Rome, for the 
next day it was said that these watches 
could be bought for a song or a plate of 
macaroni. And besides these indoor en- 
tertainments, there was almost every day a 
ride to hounds, a game of golf where ancient 
aqueducts served as hazards, or picnics on 
the Campagna where lunch was eaten 
under cypress and olive trees, amid the 
ruins of Hadrian’s or Horace’s or Cicero’s 
villa. There will never be another season 
like that last one before the war—at least 
not for many years. In looking back on it, 
one is inclined to think of the ball that was 
given on the eve of the Battle of Waterloo. 
Everyone danced, everyone was happy, 
everyone was enjoying life as though noth- 
ing sinister could possibly be hanging over 
an extravagantly gay world. 

Housekeeping in Rome proved a very 
simple affair—and for a single man, ridicu- 
lously cheap. I had hardly been there a 
week when I passed a house that pleased 
me immensely, particularly, I think, be- 
cause it was near the one spot in Rome that 
I had remembered distinctly from a previ- 
ous visit—the fountain in front of the Villa 
Medici. Almost everyone in the world has 
a photograph or a water color of this spot. 
The next day I found an apartment was to 
be had in the building and I took it at 
once. ° 
It was called the House of the Four 
Winds, a somewhat simple yellow-plastered 
building at the top of the Spanish Steps. 

As is the case with most Roman apart- 
ments, the bathroom had the best view, a 
really superb vista across Rome to the sea 
near Ostia; but the other rooms were not 
to be snubbed. From the dining room I 
looked out on the Villa Medici and the 
avenue of ilex trees leading to the Pincio; 
just beneath the drawing-room windows lay 
the heart of old Rome, and across the Tiber 
rose the Janiculum; and from the bedroom 
the Quirinal, the Palatine Hill and a stretch 
of the Campagna were visible. No wonder 
D’Annunzio chose this house in which to 
write I] Piacere, or Hall Caine found it 
inspiring for The Eternal City. 


An Ancient Feud 


My one servant was as efficient as Black 
Willow of Havana days, though his Italian 
temperament made him much more friendly 
than Oriental character permits. At his 
request I called him William. His real 
name was Ubilio, a native of Como, a 
seventeenth child, which perhaps accounted 
for his small stature and somewhat anemic 
appearance. He had been trained in Eng- 
land, and returned to Italy with an assump- 
tion of British stolidity that disappeared 
at the least criticism. His accent was 
broad enough to please the most exacting; 
he might have been born and reared at 
Oxford. As a matter of fact, I think it was 
due to association with him that my Amer- 
ican twang began to modulate. His use of 
the broad a was too irresistible not to 
imitate; and his choice of words—quite 
different from mine—was intriguing enough 
to arrest attention. 
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When I told him to mail my letters he 


would reply, ‘‘Yes, sir; I shall post them 
at once.” 

When I referred to lunch he would say 
luncheon; when I spoke of trunks he men- 
tioned boxes; and, of course, there were no 
cars in Rome—they were all trams. But 
the Italian artistic temperament would 
crop out in spite of all this British phlegm. 
He had a passion for flowers; and as the 
flower market was just at the foot of the 
Spanish Steps, he spent most of his time 
there, making selections and returning with 
arms full of tulips or almond blossoms or 


mimosas and poppies, or whatever was — 


then in season. His second passion was 
cats; and I once found that he had built a 
sort of reproduction of the Coliseum in his 
own room and had four eats living in it. 

Dear William, alias Ubilio! We lived 
together for seven years, with the exception 
of the three months he spent on the Piave, 
from which he returned with one leg missing 
but with enough decorations to cover amply 
such a loss. Only an Italian could have 
got the intense pleasure he did out of red 
and green ribbons and the artificial leg I 
bought him. 

My housewarming was a tea. It remains 
in the whole of my diplomatic experiences 
as the most embarrassing function I ever 
attended—all due to the rivalry of two of 
my own compatriots. It seems that I was 
the only one who did not know that it was 
fatal to invite them to the same party— 
one of those complications that Rome un- 
demtanie so well and the outsider never 

oes. 

Both had married into Roman noble 
families; one belonged to the Blacks, the 
other to the Whites. 
the Roman families had begun some time 
about 900 A.D. The personal enmity be- 
tween the two ladies had started during the 
early Pullman period in America. It was 
difficult to say which was the more violent. 


Raking Up the Past 


When both accepted my invitation to 
tea I was very much pleased; both being 
prominent, I felt that I was actually put- 
ting something over on Roman society. 
I had, too, as was shown during the after- 
noon. The drawing-room became as war- 
like as a battlefield, with a dividing line 
that even the tea table could not wipe 
out. The duchess enthroned herself on a 
divan at the right of the mantel and gath- 
ered her faithful troops about her; the 
marchesa dug herself in just opposite and 
lined up her forces. The vassals of both 
glared at each other across what I had 
hoped would be the rallying point of the 
afternoon—a jolly fire of crackling olive 
twigs. The traditional chatter of a tea 
party was strangely subdued; whispers 
became ominous; then, through this under- 
current of sound, the duchess’ voice, with 
all its dominating Middle-West r’s, rose 
sonorously. She was discussing her own 
native land: 

‘How Americans can dine at six o'clock 
is quite beyond my comprehension. Fancy 
sitting down to dinner before half past 
nine! For me it wouid be quite impossible.” 

This remark penetrated even the delib- 
erately closed ears of the marchesa. I saw 
from the way she lifted her lorgnette that 
she was preparing to fire a gun; yet her 
voice, when it rose in the ensuing silence, 
was sweeter than honey. It might even 
have been called a caress. 

“My dear Amy,” she said, leaning 
slightly towards the duchess, “‘did you al- 
ways dine at half past nine in Terre 
Haute, Indiana?” 

The duchess rose and gathered up her furs 
and ropes of pearls and diamond-incrusted 
purse. For a moment there was not a reson- 
ant r in the whole of her vocabulary. 

“Of course, Milly; didn’t you, in Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania?” 

In spite of the awful moment, during 
which my guests left by both front and 
back stairs in an attempt to be the first to 
spread the story, the incident gave my tea 
party considerable réclame. After that 
people came more to see what an American 
would try to do in the way of assembling 
Roman personalities than to partake of the 
frugal refreshments William served. Just 
such incidents as this make or ruin one’s 
chances in Rome. There is no place in the 
world where gossip travels so fast and so 
insidiously. One man insisted he could lock 
the door, tell a story no one but himself 
knew, then go straight to a reception and 
find everyone repeating it. 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

It seems extraordinary that with all that 
was going on outside the embassy we ac- 
complished as much as we did in an official 
way. The reception room was usually filled 
every morning with people to see the am- 
bassador; and though we tried very hard 
to save him needless interviews—as a mat- 
ter of fact he liked to see everyone who 
called; and no visitor cares to talk to a 
secretary when there is a chance of seeing 
an ambassador—his mornings were in- 
variably exhausting. 

One of his most trying problems was to 
prune the list of Americans who wished— 
and demanded—to be presented to the 
King and obtain invitations to the court 
balls. Unfortunately there were only two 
of these latter functions that first year; and 
our share of invitations, being restricted to 
about fifty, made the decision of who was 
and who was not to be given them an ex- 
tremely difficult affair. The British Am- 
bassador used to laugh at our struggles and 
say that we should adopt their plan of not 
presenting anyone at a foreign court who 
had not first been presented at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The equivalent in America of 
Buckingham Palace being the White House 
made his suggestion of no value whatever, 
for almost every American who has been to 
Washington has been to the White House. 

When I think of my special duties at the 
embassy at Rome before the war—of 
course, after that everything changed—I 
seem to see myself as a sort of calamity ex- 
pert. In fact they used to call me the 
embassy undertaker. If there was a funeral 
or a cable announcing the death of a rela- 
tive of some American living in Rome or 
bad news of any kind to be communicated 
to someone, it usually fell to my lot to have 
charge of the matter. For such occasions 
I always got myself up in what I considered 
appropriate dress—long, voluminous frock 
coat, top hat, ebony stick and black tie. 
Anyone seeing me arrive in such ominous 
attire would naturally have expected some 
sort of a mournful announcement even be- 
fore the accompanying grave countenance 
had been noticed. I thought it a rather 
subtle way of preparing them for the worst. 
And these gloomy missions were often very 
valuable in throwing light on character. 


Breaking it Gently 


Once I had to attend the funeral of an 
American who had died in Rome, and upon 
being shown to the top floor of an old 
palace that overlooked the Forum, was 
left entirely alone in a room that contained 
only the corpse—in an open coffin—some 
candles and a quantity of flowers. I sat 
there so long that I felt sure they had 
misunderstood my mission. I had come to 
represent the ambassador; but the family 
evidently thought I had come to sit up with 
the corpse. After about an hour a most 
rosy-looking young woman, dressed from 
head to foot in crape—I had never seen 
such a sumptuous and dramatic use of 
mourning—trailed into the room and, after 
making some reference to poor papa, ac- 
companied by a casual nod towards the 
open coffin, burst forth in a recital of the 
untimeliness of poor papa’s death—not 
untimely for him but for her—as she was 
making her début as a full-fledged operatic 
singer in Naples the next night, and nat- 
urally the incident—of poor papa’s de- 
mise—might rob her success of its—what 
should she call it?—allegria. 

A telegram once came from the Secretary 
of State asking the ambassador to call on 
two young ladies from Nebraska who were 
traveling in Europe and announce to them, 
as gently as possible, the sudden death of 
their sole relative, an aunt. Of course I 
was sent to break the news. After I had 
spent a day finding out which pension they 
were stopping at, I donned my depressing 
clothes and sallied forth, wondering how 
under the sun such news was broken gently. 
They received me, themselves dressed in 
black, but with very eager countenances. 
Yes, they had already received a cable; as 
a matter of fact, it was not an entire sur- 
prise to them—their aunt was a very old 
lady; and they supposed—all this before 
Thad a chance to say anything—that I had 
come to tell them whether the aunt had 
left everything to them; she had promised 
to, but one could never be sure—especially 
when there were other nieces. After this I 
never bothered again about breaking news 
gently. 

Besides funerals and announcements of 
deaths, there was a continuous series of 
public functions going on all the time, and 
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it seemed that every royal personage in 
Italy had a dozen birthdays a year. As a 
matter of fact, every Italian does have two 
feast days—the day on which he was born 
and the day on which the saint for whom 
he is named was born; and if he were in 
any way connected with the royal family 
we had to go in person and sign our names 
in his book. I used to think it was a per- 
fectly useless thing to do until I learned 
that these books afforded interest for 
months afterwards to these people; they 
read all the names signed there and made 
copious notes about the signers, who they 
were, where they were from and what they 


did. Royalties must have some occupation, |, 


I suppose. 

Then we had our own national feast days. 
Rome was different from Havana and 
Copenhagen in that there were throngs of 
Americans passing through all the time. At 
our George Washington’s Birthday recep- 
tion there were over one thousand Amer- 
icans present, and this was said to be a 
small number. Whenever Rome appeared 
particularly congested with his compa- 
triots, Mr. Page would give receptions for 
them, announcing the date in the papers 
and sending printed notices to all the hotels 
and pensions. 

These functions brought out a side of 
American character that surprised me. I 
had never thought of ourselves as being a 
particularly hungry nation, but judging by 
the quantity of food we consumed at these 
receptions, we are on the verge of a starva- 
tion more appalling than what we are told 
exists in Russia. 


European Ignorance of America 


Alfred, the ambassador’s major-domo, 
who had been in his service for more than 
twenty years, said that barbecues in Vir- 
ginia were nothing in comparison to em- 
bassy teas. He finally hit on a plan for 
taking care of the crowds that proved most 
successful. In the long gallery, where popes 
and kings and courtiers frowned down upon 
the gathering, he had a long narrow ta- 
ble built, exactly like a lunch counter in a 
large railway station, except that this one 
was in the center of the room and you could 
attack it from both sides. In the middle he 
would always arrange tall vases of flowers— 
once he had a decoration of asphodels—and 
long ropes of smilax; all this as a conces- 
sion to embassy traditions, as he said no 
decoration was necessary; then, in masses 
that should have taken everyone’s appetite 
away, and yet never seemed to, he placed 
platters of actually thousands and thou- 
sands of sandwiches and cakes and candies. 
He always took two automobiles the day 
before one of these receptions and raided 
every confectioner’s shop in Rome; and 
in spite of this, the lunch counter, when the 
party was over, looked as though there had 
never been anything but flowers on it. It 


is no wonder the ambassador found at the’ 


end of that first year that he had spent five 
times the amount he was receiving as salary 
from his government—seventeen thousand 
five hundred dollars. 

One of the most puzzling sides of my 
diplomatic education was the constantly re- 
curring incidents which showed me more 
and more the gulf of misunderstanding that 
exists between America and Europe. Writ- 
ers are always stressing the point that we 
do not understand Europe; I wish someone 
would accentuate the fact that Europe does 
not understand us. I am inclined to think 
that we understand Europeans much better 
than they do us; at least we know some- 
thing of their history, their customs and 
their ways of living; but they accept with- 
out question anything that is told them of us. 

An Italian littérateur used to come often 
to the embassy in Rome to discuss with 
me what he termed the peculiarities of 
American life. He said he had difficulty in 
‘believing all he read about us; the descrip- 
tions of life there sounded so strange and 
primitive, even barbarous; and yet when 
he met Americans they always impressed 
him as being quite normal. When I hap- 
pened to mention to him that I was born on 
the Mississippi River he almost jumped out 
of his chair. 

“Tt isn’t possible!’’ he exclaimed. 

I insisted it was and had been possible, 
and asked him what he found so alarm- 
ing in it. He only replied by asking me to 
luncheon the next day. It evidently meant 
something very important and interesting 
to him. After he had given me a wholly 
Italian repast of raw ham and melon, ra- 
violi, macaroni and that heavy volcanic 
wine of Capri, and we had gone out on the 
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“What in the world is he trying to do,” his 
puzzled neighbors exclaimed, peeping through 
his window and mocking him, “fussing around 
day and night in his old kitchen?” 

In fact, the little Swiss village not only 
laughed at Daniel Peter; they shook their 
heads wisely and decided he was a very, very 
foolish man to waste all his time this way. 

But Peter didn’t care what they said or 
thought. He stuck to his experiments. 

And his persistence gave to the world milk 
chocolate, one of the most popular and nour- 
ishing food-confections ever worked out. 

More important still, Peter continued col- 
lecting and testing and blending the choicest 
cocoa beans until he had perfected his blend 
—the Peter's blend—the same fine blend that 
has been the favorite of millions for over 50 
years. 

It’s a secret process, this Peter’s blend. Only 
experienced foremen thoroughly trained in 
Swiss methods have charge of the work. Only 
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originated by Daniel Peter. 

If you haven’t tried Peter’s milk chocolate, 
you should, for it’s different—distinctive— 
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terrace of his dingy old apartment that over- 
looked the Tiber, the object of his invitation 
came out. 

“You said, signor, that you were born 
and had lived on the Mississippi River.”’ 

I nodded. 

“Ts it like our Tiber?” 

“Tt is much wider and perhaps a bit 
muddier—if that were possible.” 

“But’’—and here he held up an alarm- 
ingly bony finger—‘“‘there are no crocodiles 
in the Tiber. In the Mississippi they are 
a constant danger, a terror to the natives. 
No, you cannot deny it. I have the facts 
here.’”’? He opened a book he held in his 
hand and sought a page. ‘Signor, listen 


| to this,”’ and in his halting English he read: 


““At some points of this dismal river 
crocodiles are so abundant as to add the 
terror of their attacks to the other suffer- 
ings of a dwelling there. We were told the 
story of a squatter who, having located 
himself close to the river’s edge, proceeded 
to build his cabin. This operation is soon 
performed, for the social feeling and the 
love of whisky’’’—I had to stop him here 
to applaud these salient American charac- 
teristics—‘‘‘bring all the scanty neighbor- 
hood round a newcomer, to aid him in 
cutting down trees and in rolling up logs, 
till the mansion is completed. This was 
done; the wife and five young children 
were put in possession of their new home 
and slept soundly after a long march.’” 


The Crocodile Yarn 


“«Towards daybreak the husband and 
father was awakened by a faint ery, and 
looking up beheld relics of three of his 
children scattered over the floor and an 
enormous crocodile, with several young 
ones round her, occupied in devouring the 
remnants of their horrid meal. He looked 
round for a weapon; but finding none, and 
aware that unarmed he could do nothing, 
he raised himself gently on his bed and 
contrived to crawl from thence through a 
window, hoping that his wife, whom he 
left sleeping, might with the remaining 
children rest undiscovered till his return. 

“He flew to his nearest neighbor and 
besought his aid; in less than half an hour 
two men returned with him, all three well 
armed; but, alas, they were too late! The 
wife and her two babies lay mangled on their 
bloody bed.’”’ 

He closed the book and looked at me 
through wide-open, staring eyes. 

‘And you, signor, were born and brought 
up in a country like that. It makes my 
blood run cold to look at you. How happy 
you must be to be so far away from its 
horrors!” 

“Who under the sun wrote that?” I 
asked, when he gave me a chance to speak. 

He handed me the book and I found it to 
be Mrs. Trollope’s descriptions of America, 
written in 1832. When I explained that 


.almost a century had passed since the book 


had been written, and that even then it 
was probably an exaggeration, my remarks 
carried no weight. 

This same old gentleman was the cause 
of my becoming acquainted with an equally 
strange condition in his own home town. It 
seems that almost every Italian believes in 
the evil eye, and I found out later that this 
harmless old fellow was supposed to pos- 
sess it. It was said that wherever he ap- 
peared something disastrous happened, and 
that in his youth, when he found that no 
cab driver would stop for him, that ladies 
refused to sit at the same table with him 
and that hotels put up their prices so ex- 
orbitantly that he could never stop in them, 
he decided to kill himself. When he had 
made all his arrangements for death, he 
jumped out of a sixth-story window, fell on 
a man who was passing at the time, killed 
the man and did not even break one of his 
own bones. In his old age he had grown 
callous to what people thought, but people 
had not grown callous regarding him. 

Just to show how little I believed in such 
absurd superstitions, I invited him to dine 
with me and told everyone who dreaded 
him what I had done. They held up their 
hands in horror, said I was seeking disaster 
and that if I insisted upon having him dine 
with me to be sure to keep my first and 
third finger crossed all the time he was in 
the house. 

He came, we dined and had a delightful 
evening. After he had gone William came 
to me with a forlorn countenance and said 
he had dropped a tray and broken all my 
best china. When I went to my room and 
prepared to take a hot bath the gas heater 


| blew upand wrecked the bathroom. During 


4 


the night William had nightmare, fell out of | 


bed and broke his arm. The next morning 


I found one of the cats from the Coliseum © 


had crawled into the piano, got caught there 
and the entire instrument had to be taken 
apart before she could be extricated. 
Naturally, to Romans, there was no 
longer any argument; and, as a matter of 


fact, I was inclined after that to agree 


with them. They had lived in Rome longer 
than I had and knew its peculiarities, just 
as I had lived on the Mississippi River and 
knew its. I gave up my old friend at once; 
I even avoided him like a pest, and so suc- 
cessfully that it was two years later before 
we came face to face again. He gave mea 
penetrating glance, said nothing and passed 
on. That night I went to bed with the most 
violent attack of influenza I have ever had. 
People may laugh at the Romans’ belief 
in the evil eye; I never do. 

Spring in Rome comes and goes very 
quickly. Before we knew it, the summer 
was upon us. The hotels, at least the fash- 
ionable ones, were empty; restaurants had 
come from behind closed doors and taken 
possession of the sidewalks, sometimes 
even the street; bright-colored awnings 
and tubs of plants gave a gay note to the 
whole city; the type of tourists changed 
from smartly dressed people with maids 
and valets to serious, spectacled, eager 
travelers who carried red guidebooks and 
rode about in processions of dismal-looking 
carriages; flocks of sheep blocked the main 
streets, being driven from the Pontine 
Marshes to the cooler northern plains; and 
almost overnight every Roman palace ap- 
peared closed and deserted. The ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Page left in a motor to tour 
France and England and make a short trip 
to America. The private secretaries dis- 
appeared never to return, and the embassy 
dwindled to only two secretaries and the 
clerk—and, of course, Francesco. 


The First Hint of War 


When the days grew hotter and hotter— 
though the six summers I spent in Rome 
never equaled days in Washington and New 
York—a group of us left-over diplomats 
would meet and dine together at the out- 
door restaurants. One of my favorite re- 
sorts was the roof garden of a small hotel 
that overlooked the Borghese Gardens. 
Here one night—the twenty-eighth of 
June, to be exact—six of us were dining 
together; the Swedish chargé, an attaché 
of the German Embassy, Signor Tosti and 
his English wife, and a Russian girl who 
was spending the summer in Rome to 
learn just exactly how the mestro wished 
his songs sung. It was one of those wonder- 
ful nights that exist nowhere except in 
Italy; the city glowed with subdued lights; 
the dome of St. Peter’s appeared to be a 
floating mass of gray clouds; cypress trees 
sprang up here and there as though cut out 
of black paper and pasted against a purple 
sky; and the ruins of Aurelian’s Wall lay 
just beneath us, overgrown with sprays of 
yellow roses. When we had finished dinner 
and were smoking, Tosti began humming 
the air of a new song he was composing, and 
now and then the Russian girl would let 
her voice rise almost into song as she caught 
the lilt of the melody. It was very quiet 
and peaceful and delightful; just the sort 
of night when one feels that everything is 
quite all right with the world. 

A newsboy came along the street calling 
out a special edition of a paper. 

“How absurd!” said the Swedish chargé. 
““Why get out a special edition a night like 
this? Who wants to hear of what is hap- 
pening in other places? This is all so per- 
fect here.” ; 

Then he called a waiter and told him to 
buy the special edition. We indifferently 
gathered about him while he read aloud the 
news of the murder at Sarajevo of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria 
and his wife. 

“Another Balkan complication!’ ex- 
claimed Tosti, and resumed the aria of his 
new song; the German lighted a cigarette 
and said he must be going on to keep an 
engagement; the Russian girl settled back 
in her chair and said nothing; and the 
Swede shrugged his shoulders, tossed the 
paper away and said blandly, “At least it 
is their affair—not ours. A family quarrel 
that will bother none of us.” 

Yet six weeks later the German attaché 
lay dead before Liége and the Russian girl 
had been shot as a spy in Austria. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The fifth will appear in 


an early issue. 
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“No,” comes back J. H. ‘‘From what 
he writes and from what I hears, he’s been 
keeping himself in good conditions for me.”’ 

“Training thirty-seven years, huh?” I 
ley “Just to take one poke at an old 

a ? ” 

“That’s about it,’”’ admits Lukenball. 

“Why don’t you let him do it then?” I 
asks. “TI’ll show you a fake fall that you 
can’t tellfrom the upand up. Just admit he 
can lick you and have it over with.” 

“Me admit?” yelps J. H. “I'll say not! 
He can’t beat me no more now than he 
could when we was kids. Get a little of 
this heft off of me and slip me some wind 
and I’ll show him where he gets off.” 

“Allright,” saysI. “If you got to go to 
this Meldon dump ce 

“Sure, I got to go,’”’ cuts in Lukenball. 
“Zeb’s daughter’s getting married, and 
ain’t he invited me?” 
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’M SO used to the cuckoo klan by this 

time that nothing any of them health 
hunters pulls surprises me no more after 
the first shocks is shot. In this farm busi- 
ness you gotta figure, anyways, that a guy 
ain’t got all his marbles to begin with or he 
wouldn’t be there. After a week or so he 
loses them that he brung with him, and by 
the time he’s ready to give the joint the 
snow and ice he ain’t got nothing but a 
nearer-to-thee feeling and dreams of getting 
slapped in the face with a spade and watch- 
ing grass grow from the root end. Nobody 
don’t know how really old they is till they 
starts out trying to get young again. 

So I soon gets over the effects of the 
cockeyed-bull story Lukenball hands me, 
and puts it down as just another one of 
them nut ideas that is weeds on this farm. 
Just the same, I gets a liking for J. Hector, 
he not being grouchy like the rest of the 
fogies I got in tow, and having a census of 
humor that helps him take the count with 
a grin. 

The next day I sends the old spav over 
the hurdles. The doc having given his 
‘pump and bellows the K. O., I don’t hesi- 
tate none about cutting loose with the 
workouts; and by the time the day is done, 
so’s Lukenball. I almost has to carry him 
to the flop house. 

“T thought,” groans he, ‘‘that you folks 
always started off easy.”’ 

“We does,’ says I. “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet. Ready to eat?” 

“Spinach and egg?’’ he wants to know. 

“Yes,” I tells him; “‘but not so much 
like you had last night.” 

“How do you run this dive?” asks J. H. 
“The more you work the less you eat?”’ 
“Go to the head of the class,” says I. 
“The fat ain’t got to your head yet. That’s 
the idea.” 

i ee death grand?” comes back Luken- 
ball. 

“What do you care?”’ I answers. ‘You 
‘win either way. If you flops off you goes 
to your grave the undefeated champ of 
that hick town you escaped from; if you is 
alive at the end of the month you'll be good 
enough to lick that Zeb baby with both 
arms tied behind your back and standing 
‘on your head. What could be fairer ’an 
that?” : 

“Sounds reasonable,” agrees the old 
spav; ‘‘but I could easy choke you to 
death and disremember your body for a 
mutton chop and a cigar right now.” 

“Nix on the meat,” says I; ‘‘but if you 
is good I’ll let you stay up and listen to the 
cattle-market reports on the radio tonight.” 

“Radio!” sniffs Lukenball. ‘You ain’t 
overlooked no kind of torture in this roost, 
has you?” 

“We got a swell machine,” I explains. 
“Every evening, if the weather ain’t bad 
and the statistics is good and they ain’t no 
smoke in Pittsburgh or fog out in Frisco, 
you can hear lotta things you don’t care 
nothing about, like the numbers of the cars 
that is stolen in Detroit, why you shouldn’t 
a a three-day-old baby corn on the cob 
or breakfast and what a hell of a fix the 
world will be in if St. Louis don’t pass them 
bonds for a new garbage burner. We get 
some music, too, and we has lots of fun 
arguing around here whether it’s a piano 
playing Bill Tell’s overtures or a boy so- 
rano trying to sing The Hosiery. It’s 
pretty hard to tell which is which on the 
tadio. The other night we has a dispute 
bout whether a certain act was done by a 
flute or a banjo, and after-it was over we 
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finds out it was a monologue pulled by a 
wise cracker out in lowa—that town where 
they make them trick beds; you know— 
now it is, now it isn’t.” 

“Davenport, I guess you mean,” says 
Lukenball. ‘It seems like you ain’t gonna 
give me nothing to eat, and besides is gonna 
talk me outta that nothing.” 

“T forget,’? I comes back, apologetic. 
“‘Let’s go to the table.” 

“Tf you insists,” returns J. H.; “but you 
can save yourself a set-up and a lotta 
trouble by just bringing on the fodder in a 
nose bag.” 

The next day the old spav is so stiff that 
I let him off easy; but after that I don’t 
spare him none. By the end of the week 
I got him doing everything I has in my 
reportorial. The baby’s game; and while 
he don’t eat no punishment with no gurgles 
of delights, he does take it standing up, ex- 
cepting oncet when the gaff gets to him. 

“Got any telegram blanks?” he moans. 

“Whatta you wanna do?” I asks. ‘Tip 
your relations that the wait for your jack 
is about ended?” 

“‘T just remembers,” says he, “‘that I got 
a engagements that won’t let me go to that 
wedding I was telling you about, so they 
ain’t nothing to take me to Meldon.” 

“Know any other good jokes?” I in- 
quires. 

“TI gives up,’’ comes back J. -H..weak. 
“This business of doing the work of eight 
longshoremen on the feed of one sick hum- 
ming bird is too much for me. Guess I’m 
getting old all right.” 

“Forget it, youngster,’ I comes back, 
cheerful. ‘‘You is just in your hay days. 
You been pretty good all week, and you 
knows what I’m gonna do for you?”’ 

““T knows,” says the old spav. ‘‘Let me 
stay up long enough to hear the bedtime 
stories.” 

“No,” I tells him, “you ain’t ready yet 
for such excitement yet, but tomorrow I’m 
gonna let you have a lamb chop all to your- 
self.” 

““A whole one,’”’ cuts in Lukenball, eager, 
‘‘with the bone and everything?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” says I. “Of course, it ain’t 
gonna be a real big one; but what they is 
is yourn without the house taking no cut. 
The other babies, maybe, will get jealous 
and you’ll have to fight to hold onto it, 
but ——” 

“Let ’em try!’ shoots out J. H., showing 
his chewers. “T’ll show ’em. They’ll think 
I’m a lady tigress defending her young wal- 
lops if they start anything with yours truth- 
fully.” 

“‘Them’s the spirits!” says I. 
say die!”’ 

““You mean never say dine, don’t you?”’ 
mumbles the old spav. . ‘‘Who’d a thunk 
that J. Hector Lukenball, the fearless cor- 
poration magnet, would some day be 
standing around an old-folks’ home bellow- 
ing about licking a lotta setting suns on 
account of a lamb chop, which ain’t even 
gonna be no big one, if any?” 

“‘T ain’t told you the best part of the sur- 
prise yet,’’ I tells him. 

“T can guess it,’”” he comes back. ‘‘You 
is gonna have the end wrapped up in a piece 
of faney tissue paper.” 

‘After dinner,’’ I whispers, “I’m gonna 
slip you a nice black perfecto.” 

“T could kiss you for that,’ gushes 
Lukenball. 

“Try it,’ I says, stern, “and you won’t 
have to do no fighting about no lamb 
chop!” 

The next week the stuff comes much 
easier for J. H., and I begins to give him 
lessons in the art of being where they ain’t 
when it’s raining fists. The old spav’s shed 
a lotta weight by this time, and this added 
up to the other stunts I been putting him 
through makes him pretty shifty on the 
dogs for a bay-window baby. His wind’s 
pretty rotten yet, and he’s kinda weak from 
the food he ain’t had to eat, so I only works 
him a coupla minutes at a time. Lukenball 
admits he’s feeling a heap better, and gets 
a whole lot more cheerful about the pros- 
pects of mixing it with the Zeb lad. 

When we gets toward the end of the 
month J. Hector’s all set for sliding down 
banisters. I got his heft down to under two 
hundred pounds, he gives a fair imitation of 
a box fighter and I’ve learned him enough 
about the game so’s he can block wallops, 
even if he can’t do no damages to the other 
cuckoo. Besides, he’s got used to the fodder 
and the early-to-the-hay stuff, and has even 
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got hisself so hardended he can sit around 
and listen to the hog-market reports ra- 
dioed from the Big Wind without crying 
for ham and eggs. 

The day before I’m ready to wash my 
hands off on this lad he drifts into the shack 
all mussed up. His collar is hanging by a 
thread, his shirt’s ripped up the front and 
they is a red mark on his cheek. 

“Hello!” says I. ‘‘What hospital’s the 
other guy in?” 

“You'll find him down by the big oak,”’ 
answers J. H. between pants. ‘“‘Me and 
Steffens had a little argument.” 

“You mean to tell me you and Steffens 
had a fight?”’ I asks, amazed. 

“Take a look at him,’”’ says Lukenball, 
“and be your own jury.” 

Steffens is an old sorehead that’s been at 
the farm about two months, with a lotta 
imaginary things the matter with him, rang- 
ing from high blood pressure to what an 
educated guy at the dump calls low risi- 
bilities. He’s about as popular with the 
other come-ons as a mad dog in a school- 
yard, and him and Lukenball has had a few 
wordy passages in arms. 

“What was the row about?” I asks. 
“You should be ashamed to jump on a 
feller two years younger than you is.” 

“We has a argument about you,” says 
J. Hector. 

“Me?” I gasps. 

“Yeh,” he comes back. ‘The old fossil 
started bawling you out, saying you was a 
fake and a grafter and didn’t know nothing, 
and I comes to the bat and tells him he’s 
cuckoo, and that they is a lotta things that 
you know pretty good. Well, one word led 
to another, and then I led with my right, 
thinking this was a swell time to test out 
some of them snappy tricks you been show- 
ingme. I figured, anyways, I needed a try- 
out before taking up with Zeb.” 

““You’ve played the devil,”’ says I. 

“Think Steffens will make trouble for 
VOUS sede ils 

“That don’t worry me none,’ I comes 
back, mournful. “‘But-you’ve given my 
oak a bad name and ruined a perfectly good 
wheeze for me.” 

“Don’t ery,” says the old spav. ‘‘You 
still got a laugh in them tame rocks of 
yourn.” 

Iv 

’"M SORTA proud of what I learned my 

boy when I takes a look at Steffens. 
J.H. has made a real mess of the grump, and 
I has to call the sawbones to make him look 
natural. Of course, the old bozo threatens 
to do all kinda things to me and Lukenball; 
but I finally squares it by telling him that 
J. Hector has mislaid his mind and that his 
folks is sending him to a simpatorium in the 
morning. 

Lukenball just grins when I passes on the 
talk to him. He knows that personally I is 
tickled at the trimming that Steffens got, 
and besides he’s a good enough guy not to 
want to see me get inno jams. He’s leaving 
the next day, anyways, so he figures it don’t 
make no difference nohows. 

“‘T just been thinking of something,”’ says 
he. “How’d you like to leave this spinach 
patch flat on its back for a coupla days and 
take a run up to Meldon with me?” 

““What’s the matter?” I asks. ‘“‘Need 
some help against Zeb?”’ 

“No,” answers J. H.; “but I feel like 
I oughta cut loose with a little blow-out 
after the battle, and I’d kinda like to have 
you in on it. What do you say?” 

I do some quick figuring. The idea of 
seeing Lukenball hook up with a cuckoo 
that’s been waiting thirty-seven years for a 
poke at an old pal hits me strong, and be- 
sides it sounds like a good idea to stay away 
from Steffens for a little while. Meldon 
ain’t no more than a hundred miles away, 
and I can always make a quick jump back 
in cases of emergencies. 

““You’re on,”’ says I. 

We leaves before the sun’s up next morn- 
ing, Lukenball having wired Hastings he’d 
be in on the first train. J. H. is feeling 
chipper as a kid that’s just heard of the 
teacher breaking her leg on the way to the 
fire at the schoolhouse. 

‘Well,’ I remarks, ‘‘that stuff on the 
farm didn’t hurt you none permanent.” 

“‘T’ll say it didn’t,’’ comes back the old 
spav. “I feels like I could lick every 
spinach grower in America put together, 
with one hand. You sure cured me of that 
fodder, and I ain’t so friendly with eggs like 
I used to be neither. What’s the spinach 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 $8 & $9 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world 


BECAUSE 


W.L. Douglas for 46 
years has been mak- 
ing surpassingly 
good shoes and the 
smart styles are the 
leaders everywhere. 
When you need shoes 
and are looking for 
the best value for 
your money examine 
W. L. Douglas shoes 
and you will appre- 
ciate their superior 
qualities. Wear 
them and save 
money. 


W.L. DOUGLAS 


nameand portrait \ 
is the best known 
shoe Trade Mark 
in the world. It stands for the highest 
standard of quality, style and workman- 
ship at the lowest possible cost. 


No Matter Where You Live 

shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. If not convenient to call 
at one of our 116 stores in the large 
cities, ask your shoe dealer for W. L. 
Douglas shoes. Protection against un- 
reasonable profits is guaranteed by the 
name and price stamped on the sole of 
every pair before the shoes leave the 
factory. Refuse substitutes. The prices 
are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If Uy, f 
com hee 


no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas 
W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
155 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


shoes, write today for 
exclusive rights to han- 
dle this quick selling, 
quick turn-over line. 
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s There is something | 
~ fine aboutit : 
$3.50andup — Ww DEMUTHeCo 


at the better 
smoke.shops NEW YORK 


Most practical outfit for tourists and campers. Can be 
set up or taken down in five minutes. Guaranteéd 
Rain-proof. Outfit includes comfortable full sized 
bed for two people. (Extra bed furnished if desired.) 
Most compact outfit on market. Rolls up 48 inches 
long, 8 inches in diameter. Light in weight. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed to every customer. 

Write today for catalog and prices 
DRI-KAMP CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 2, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 

Agents or dealers wanted in all parts of the country. 


Every auto owner should have one. They pay for them- 
selves ina few nights of uss, saving expensive hotel bills. 
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ultiplied 
Traffic Hazards 


2,500,000 
More Motor Cars 


This year’s motoring season will see 
two and a half million more cars on 
American streets and highways. 
Streets will be more congested; traffic 
jams and collisions more frequent; 
cars will be squeezed into every foot 
of down town parking space. A 
bumperless car will be like a frail 
boat in an ice jam. 


Biflex Bumpers are a necessity. With 
Biflex you can drive anywhere with 
safety and confidence —get into traf- 
fic jams—stop suddenly—park your 
car safely. You or the fellow ahead can 
back up or move forward; Biflex will 
protect both cars against damaging 
smashes. 


Biflex is built of specially processed, tough, 
springy steel, scientifically oil tempered. Its 
continuous “hoop-like’”’ design, made possible 
by narrowed, “full-looped’’ ends, makes Biflex 
a great steel cushion with! protecting strength 
proportioned to car weight. Biflex Brackets 
are designed specially to fit any standard car; 
never come loose, slip or rattle. They make 
Biflex an integral part of the car. 


Armor your car against smashes! Have your 
auto or accessory dealer equip your car, 
FRONT and REAR, with Biflex Bumpers. 
Look for the Biflex trade mark—it identifies 
the genuine, original Biflex. Priced from $21 
to $28; saves its cost in every crash. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully 
protected by U. S. Patents. Guaran- 
teed against breakage for one year. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CO., Waukegan, IIl. 


Billex 


Spring Bumper 
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ideas, anyways? What’s it supposed to be 
good for?” 

“Nothing that I knows of,’ I admits, 
“excepting that most guys don’t like it, 
and it makes ’em think they is on a diet 
when they gets it. Personally, it’s my idea 
of the zero in food; unless maybe you 
counts boiled turnips. Not to make change 
of the subjects, does this Zeb lad know you 
been up here pointing for him?” 

“T don’t think so,’ says Lukenball; 
“but it wouldn’t make no difference. He’s 
always in training, like I told you. I hears 
that he cuts down a coupla trees on his 
place every day just to keep in trim, and 
when anybody asks him what he’s doing it 
for he says for me. You'll like Zeb 
though.” 

We chats about them and these, and 
finally the train coughs into Meldon. It’s 
still pretty early, and outside of a few roust- 
abouts they is only one guy in the station 
that looks like he’s waiting for some- 
one; a tall, lanky baby, with a soup 
strainer and a goatee—a regular Kentucky- 
colonel sorta lad. When he pipes J. H. he 
rushes up and puts his arms around him 
and the two old spavs hugs each other like 
a coupla flappers. When they breaks, 
Lukenball does the necessary. 

“Meet my friend Zebullem Hastings,” 
says he to me. 

“Glad to see you, colonel,’ I comes 
back. 

“Pleasure.” 

He bows and then looks kinda funny at 
J. Hector. 

“It’s all right,’ says my boy. “He 
knows all about it. I’m ready whenever 
you is.” 

7 you had your breakfast?” asks 
Zeb. 

Lukenball nods yes. 

“Shall we dispose of the matter at 
once?” inquiries Hastings. 

“‘Sure!’’ comes back J. H. 

Zeb motions to us and we follows him to 
a machine parked outside. Without no 
words we gets in and off we goes. The 
whole thing is so funny to me I can’t even 
laugh. 

“Remember Lawson’s pasture?”’ asks 
the colonel. 

“Yeh,’’ comes back Lukenball. ‘“‘Good 
place.”’ 

In about ten minutes we comes to a field 
that is all surrounded with trees so that it 
can’t be seen from the road. They ain’t no 
more words said. J. H. and Hastings takes 
off their hats and coats and collars and 
walk about ten feet away from the ma- 
chine, in which I stays sitting. 

Then the old bozos go to it. Zeb is a 
rangy, shifty guy at the leastest a foot 
taller ’an Lukenball, and looks as hard as 
nails, with mitts at the end of his arms as 
big as my foot. He lets loose a swing with 
his right, but that’s the cat’s ears for J. H. 
He ducks it easy like I learned him, and 
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comes back with a sharp jolt to the bread 
box which makes the colonel breathe out 
right quick and heel back a coupla feet. 
Lukenball starts to follow, but slips on the 
wet grass and flops on his face. Zeb leans 
over, helps his old pal up and steps back 
with a bow. It’s rich; the cuckoos acting 
like they is working in the menuette dance 
between trading wallops. 

J. H. gets in at the leastest five blows to 
every one that the colonel puts over in the 
next two minutes, but they is a sting in the 
apple-knocker’s fists that makes one of his 
cracks worth ten of Lukenball’s soft pats. 
They is both pretty badly winded by now, 
and is swinging wild, besides slipping all 
over the grass. Half the times I ain’t look- 
ing at the mill, not wanting these babies to 
see me giving ’em the laughs. 

But I is looking when the blow-off 
comes. The colonel begins a long one from 
way back of him. J. H. sees it coming and 
starts to duck, when his foot slides from 
under him and instead of falling away from 
the wallop, pushes his jaw right into it. 
Blam! Lukenball hits the ground and 
stays there. They ain’t no more fight in 
him than they is in a roast chicken. He 
ain’t exactly knocked cold, but he couldn’t 
be any througher if he was dead and 
buried. 

“You win,’ says I, hopping from the 
machine and patting Hastings on the back. 
Then we both helps J. H. to his feet and 
lifts him into the machine. In a minute or 
two he’s got his wind back. 

“You licked me, Zeb,” says he. “Now 
we is even.” 

“You did wonderful,’’ comes back the 
colonel, ‘“‘and if you didn’t slip *y 

“That’s all right,’’? cuts in Lukenball. 
“Thirty-seven years ago I won on a fluke, 
too, so everything’s fair.” 

‘I’m sorry,’’ says the winner, ‘‘that this 
was necessary, but a Hastings’ word ——”’ 

“I knew you’d keep it,” cuts in J. H.; 
“but how about your cellar? Did you keep 
that?” 

“T did,’’ answers the colonel, ‘‘and that 
reminds me—do you drink in the morn- 
ing?’’ he asks me. 

“Only when it’s chilly like this and when 
it ain’t,”’ I comes back. 

“T thought we might need a little stimu- 
lant,’ says Zeb, ‘‘so I brought along the 
necessaries for a julep.” 

He goes to the back of the car, where he’s 
got a regular traveling bar all fixed up. Me 
and Lukenball stays in the boat. 

“Damn!” we hear Hastings snort sud- 
denly, and we turns around. The colonel _ 
is looking pained something awful. 

“Gentleman,” says he, ‘‘I’m afraid we'll 
have to take it straight. In reaching into 
the ice box in the dark this morning I made 
a most unfortunate mistake. Instead of 
mint, I came away with a handful of 
spinach.” 

“Damn!” says J. Hector. 


” 
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“IT came down to look you over,” Joe ex- 
plained, and showed his badge. e suppose 
you’ve got permits, and all that. 

The checker reached into his pocket, but 
Joe waved the papers aside. ‘Sure! Go 
ahead.’”’ He stepped back and watched 
the stream of hand trucks pass from car to 
ship, return empty from ship to car again. 
By and by he asked the swarthy man 
whether he knew the difference between a 
bootlegger and an enforcement officer. The 
checker looked startled; but when the joke 
was explained he laughed. 

Then an awkward stevedore, guiding his 
truck out of the car, missed the runways 
and the truck tipped to one side and a case 
slipped off and fell to the pier with a crash 
of breaking glass. 

Joe laughed and said to the checker, 
“There’s some milk spilled, old-timer.”’ 

But that individual had already started 
toward the spot, and Joe followed him. 
From the corner of the smashed box a little 
stream trickled; and Joe dipped a finger in 
it and lifted the finger to his lips unctu- 
ously. But he did not put the finger into 
his mouth. Instead, he sniffed at it in some 
surprise, looked at the swarthy man, and 
sniffed again. There was no odor of whisky. 

_ His manner changed. 


“Open that case,” he said curtly. “‘Let’s 
sample a bottle of ’this stuff.” 
The checker protested: ‘‘ We want to get 


it aboard in a hurry.” 

“Rip it open,” Joe replied. He drew out 
his knife and opened the corkscrew in the 
handle. 

““What’s the matter anyhow?”’ the other 
insisted. 

“That’s not whisky,” said Joe. 

“Sure it’s whisky! Don’t you see the 
stencils?” 

“Probably it was when it left Canada; 
but someone’s shifted it here.’’ 

“T’ll bet it’s whisky,”’ the man urged. 

“T know it’s not.” 

“T’ll bet you five hundred dollars,’’ said 
the checker in a lower tone. Joe stared at 
him. ‘I'll bet you a thousand.” 

Danley looked from side to side; he 
seemed to hesitate. It may be that he 
simply reconnoitered his situation. There 
was an armed guard on his right, another on 
his left; they waited on his word. A po- 
liceman at the landward end of the pier 
was watching. ‘Two thousand,” the 
checker whispered. 

Joe backed against the car and drew his 
gun. One of the guards moved as though 
to flee and Joe’s weapon exploded nerv- 
ously. The guard fell. The policeman 
approached, running. 

“You damned fool!’’ the checker mut- 
tered; but his hands were in the air. 

Back in Donaldson’s office, at noon, Dan- 
ley accepted his honors with unaffected 
complaisance. 

The morning’s work had reassured Don- 
aldson about Joe Danley; but Eddie Nason 
did not need reassurance. He had been 
proud of his friend before; was prouder 
now as Joe received Donaldson’s congratu- 
lations. He himself echoed them. 

“You’re a wonder, Joe,’’ he told Danley. 
“You sure are! Yes, sir, a wonder, sure!”’ 

“They didn’t try anything on me after I 
dropped that guy,’”’ Danley agreed. “Right 
through the thigh! That’s shooting! I 
didn’t want to bust his knee.” 

k ppome shooting!’ Eddie agreed. ‘“‘ Yes, 
sir!” 

Donaldson asked, ‘‘And I suppose they 
tried to fix you the way they did the 

‘others?”’ 

“Offered me two thousand.” 

Donaldson smiled wearily. 

“Well, it’s only money,” 
ironically. 

“They couldn’t bribe Joe,’ said Eddie 
Nason. 

Donaldson leaned forward, returning to 
| business. 

“The next thing,’’? he reminded them, 

“is to find out where the stuff went. Two 
Bovionde of whisky loose somewhere in town. 
‘The cars came through sealed. I’ve 
checked back on them and I guess the 
whisky was lifted right here. They had the 
| other stuff all ready to make the switch.” 
“Tt was sarsaparilla,”’ Danley said. 

_ Donaldson nodded. 
__ “Yes; they probably shifted the cases in 
‘the railroad yards. The cars have been 
here three days, waiting for the ship to be 
ady. Ihad guards on the job; but Mur- 
‘rain, the chap you shot, was bribed, and 


he remarked 


probably Colen. They were on duty to- 
gether. Jacobs—he was the other man at 
the pier—didn’t know anything about it, 
I guess. I’ve talked to him. He’s a weak 
sister though. If you’d taken the two 
thousand he’d have trained with you; but 
when he saw you call the cop in he set in 
his chips on the side of law and order. 

“But that don’t matter now. The thing 
is to locate the whisky. I want both of you 
to get that.” 

“That’ll be easy,’’ Danley assured him. 

“T hope so. We've got to work fast or it 
will be distributed. They’re wise now.” 

“Tt won’t take long,” Joe said; and Ed- 
die Nason loyally supported his friend. 

“That’s right,’’ he promised. ‘We'll 
clean it up quick.” ou grinned at him. 

“You and me both, 

“Don’t get into y jam, ” Donaldson 
warned them. ‘“‘Don’t use your guns un- 
less you have to. Report to me before you 
start anything and I’ll give you help.” 

Eddie said cheerfu.ly, ““No guns in mine.” 

“You may have to.” 

“T don’t even carry one,’’ Eddie replied. 

“Why not?” 

“The darned things are apt to go off,” 
the red-headed little man answered. ‘I 
never could shoot a pistol anyway.” 

Danley laughed. 

“Say, if you’re afraid of a gun you’d bet- 
ter go back to taking census,’’ he jeered. 

Eddie chuckled good-naturedly. 

“Oh, I’m no fighter, Joe,’’ he said apolo- 
getically; “not so long as I can use my 
egs 

Donaldson shuffled the papers on his desk. 

“Well, get moving,” he suggested. ‘Talk 
to the men in the freight yards. They must 
have used half a dozen trucks or so on the 
job over there; made some stir. See what 
you can pick up.” 

Outside, Danley and Nason put on their 
hats and left the building together. Danley 
said, ‘‘We can hop a taxi.” 

Nason hesitated. 

“You know,” he suggested, “I’ve got an 
idea. There was a lot of sarsaparilla in 
those bottles.” 

“There sure was,’ Danley agreed. 
“Make you thirsty, does it?”’ 

“Twas wondering,” said Nason, “‘whether 
we couldn’t find out who has bought two 
carloads of sarsaparilla lately; I’ll bet it’s 
not a regular dealer. I’ll bet the men who 
pulled this weren’t used to taking so much; 
at one time anyway.’ 

“They’d cover up, son. 
worry,” Danley argued. 

“Well, I might try that end while you go 
over to the yards.” 

“Go ahead, if you want to. Let me know 
how you make out. You better not come 
over there. Somebody might slap you.” 

“They’ve got to catch me first,’’ Eddie 
said cheerfully. 

“T’ll see you in the North Station Res- 
taurant at one o’clock,’’ Danley suggested. 

“Right-o!”’ 

“The sarsaparilla hound will now take 
the trail,’’ Danley grinned. “‘On your way, 
Ole Enumerator!”’ 

“Take care of yourself,” Eddie urged. 

“That’s my specialty,” Joe replied. 
“Now, on your way!” 

At three o’clock that afternoon they were 
back in Donaldson’s office, triumphant. 

“We located them through the sarsa- 
parilla—traced that,’ Eddie Nason ex- 
plained. 

Danley amended this report. 

“T thought maybe such a big lot could be 
traced,”’ he told Donaldson. ‘There can’t 
be many people buying two carloads of 
sarsaparilla. So I sent Eddie to look over 
the books while I worked the freight yards. 
Soon as he reported, I knew we had them. 
It’s up in the South End. Used to be a 
tough saloon. They pretend to sell soft 
drinks now. A sort of half basement. Soft 
drinks! But three or four men came out of 
there with breaths on this afternoon.” 

Donaldson nodded. 

‘Joe Dowell’s old place,’’ he assented. 
“Tknow Joe. I thought he’d gone straight, 


Don’t you 


but I knew he was keeping open. Pool 
room behind the bar, isn’t there?”’ 
“We didn’t goin,’’ Danley replied. ‘‘Ed- 


die wanted to, but I knew we ought to go 
slow and not scare them till we were ready 
to do it right.” 

“Did you trace the stuff there—the 
trucks?” 

“No, but I found a man that saw some 
cases unloaded night before last.”’ 


EVENING POST 


Furnace Comfort for Small Homes 


13° 


Wy Ml Ni 


the heating habits of the nation 


MALL homes by the 

thousands are being 
heated in a new way. In a 
way that authorities say is 
changing the heating habits 
of the nation. 


It is called the Estate Hea- 
trola. And the 78-year-old 
Estate Stove Company 
makes and guarantees it. 


Works like a furnace 


Note particularly, the Hea- 
trola is a practical and effi- 
cient warm-air heating de- 
vice. You place it in one of 
the living rooms and it keeps 
the whole house warm. 
Burns any sort of fuel. 


Great volumes of warm, 
moist air are supplied to 
every room, upstairs and 
downstairs, and changed 
twice each hour—the secret, 
as any doctor will tell you, 
of healthful heating. 


Looks like a phonograph 


The design is that of a hand- 
some cabinet phonograph. 
The finish, a rich grained 
mahogany—a vitreous en- 
amel, smooth as glass and 
everlasting. You can rub it 
and dust it with a cloth, just 
as you do your furniture. 


No black iron or nickel to 
polish. No fireplaces, no 
furnace in the basement. The 
Heatrola marks a new era in 
home heating. 


Where to see one 


Leading hardware and fur- 
niture stores, also heating 
contractors, are displaying 
the Heatrola. See one in 
your town. It is as easily 
moved as a stove, so if you 
rent you can take it with 
you when you move. Get 
the facts. The coupon below 
brings interesting heating in- 
formation postpaid. Mail it. 


6itale 
HEATROLA 


Mave BY THE EstTATE STOVE Co., HAMILTON, OHIO— 
BuiLtpers Since 1845 of THE FAMOUS ESTATE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES 


If you prefer a basement 
furnace 


—check the coupon for booklet 
and full information about Estate 
Sanitary Warm-Air Furnaces, in 
pipe and pipeless models. All 
cast-iron construction; five-year 
guaranteed fire-pot; ball-bearing 
grate; mew-type grate shaker; 
swinging vapor tank; many other 
fine features. 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
(Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, San Francisco.) 
Send me information on different heating sys- 
tems checked below, and name of nearest 
dealer. Check 

1.0 ESTATE HEATROLA 

2. Estate Warm-Air Furnace—Pipe Model 
3.0 Estate Warm-Air Furnace — Pipeless 
Model. 


Name___ 
Street or R. F. D. 
City and State 


How many rooms in your house?________ 
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“We ought to make a purchase,’ Don- liquid. With the same motion he collected 
aldson said thoughtfully; ‘make a com- the dollar bill. 
plete case. They’ve tightened up on search Eddie seemed not to notice. He was 
warrants lately.”’ gravely inspecting the beverage in the glass. 

“Let Joe and me go up there tonight,’”’ He smelled it; then sloshed it to and fro é 
Eddie suggested eagerly. ‘‘I’llbuyadrink. and held it up between his uncertainly © 
They all sell tome. And then Joe can start squinted eye and the electric light. Then 
a fight. You get a couple of cops and hang he smelled it again. 


round outside and come in to stop the “What’s the matter with it?’’ Hatchet | 

rough-house. You don’t need a warrant Face demanded. 

for that; and you can go through the place ““Tha’s what I was wondering,”’ said Ed- 

then.” die with dignity. “Matter of fac’, I was 
Donaldson nodded. wondering if anything was. Well, here’s — 
“Yes, we could work that.” many remembrances.” 


“Rough stuff for me, eh?’’ Danley asked He tilted the glass and took a swallow of 
sardonically. ‘‘Eddie, you’re a great little its contents; but his eyes, no longer so dull, 
trouble mixer.” were on the thin man’s movements. Hatchet , 

Donaldson studied him thoughtfully. Face turned toward the cash register; 

“We'll be outside,”’ he suggested. but Eddie saw that the rotund man was 

“Oh, sure,’’ Danley hastily assented. watching him. He sidled a little way along — 
“Tl goin!” the bar. Then one of the pool players 

“About nine o’clock,’’ Donaldson told dropped his cue and the fat man looked that ‘ 
them. ‘Allright. Here’s the dope, then.’”’ way. Eddie thought himself unobserved. — 
He leaned forward more intently and told With one swift movement he emptied the — 
the two men what to do. remaining contents of the glass into the 

outside breast pocket of his ragged coat; 
Joe Dowell’s old place in the South End, a pocket rubber-lined, draining intoarubber 


which had once been a saloon with pool bulb. 
tables in the rear end, was now merely the The thing was quickly eae the glass 
skeleton of a saloon. It was located in a was back on the counter before Hatchet — 
VU U Zz iE rj] | O is iW half basement, reached by four or fivesteps Face turned around. But—there was a 4 
which descended from the sidewalk. The mirror behind the cash register and the 
small windows were so low that it was not lank man had seen. He reached across the 
easy for one outside to look in through bar, seeking to grip Eddie’s lapels, andl 
ee them. Near these windows three or four Eddie backed away. 
What Mr. Havyashida learned about Ford economy tables were set. The empty bar ran along “Come here with that drink,” said 
~ ea side of phe oot: Wrenn at ott arenes Fee ee a 
sie om rinks ranged in bottles along the half- ie laughed drunkenly. 
as he drove from Moi £0 Kagoshima empty shelves. The pool tables were still “Tha’s gone where the good liquor goes,””. ’ 
farther to the rear. Against the wall, in an he chanted, throwing his head back on the © 
angle opposite them, ginger-ale cases were last note. 


“ alt piled, one of them open and revealing the Hatchet Face eyed him contemptuously; 
See oh AG from Japan peer This i '- full bottles still in their places. Toward but the rotund man moved nearer the 
rst time, that swe experience a true value oO nine o’clock that evening there were two street end of the bar. bY 
Ford car” men behind the Paes Sg Hes tall and aa 7 bo at a Mio guy, all right,” said — 
jae and gangling, with a hatchet face; the other atchet Face; “but not wise enough. 
tund and dignified and wore a dirty Come here with that!” 
The letter is signed by Mr. Kumaichi Hayashida, pro- Me sO : 
white apron. Two other men were playing Eddie grimaced dismally; his voice be-s ; 
pr ietor of the Hayashida Jidosha Shokwai Tammon- pool and three more sat in long-legged came recy 5 
hairs as spectators. The countenances of “‘Wha’s matter with you, anyhow?” he 
kwan-dori, Kagoshima, Japan. . , : 
these men were not prepossessing. demanded, watching the movements of the — 
s : ceUKT G When Eddie Nason came in through the fat man. He wondered why Joe Danley 
The local translation Says also, We used argoyle door from the street they all looked toward did not come in. Joe must be just outside; f 
Mobiloil ‘E’ in our trial trip of Ford car on the 2nd May, him intently, and a certain silence fell. But Eddie had left him there not five ee 
on = ; after a moment the players resumed their before. 
between Mo} and Kagoshima, and we found the lubri- game, the spectators resumed their atten- The hatchet-faced man scrambled leanly — 
ation satisfactoril itving much more power to the en- tion, for Eddie was not an alarming figure. over the bar and Eddie shrank away from — 
ie , 5 y 8 8 ; : P His derby hat, once black, now brown, was him. The pool players had abandoned — 
gine than we imagined and its swift run gave us a keen cracked and dented; his collar had that their game to watch; the three spectatorall 
Z . We arrived at Yatsushiro after a long run settled grime upon it which can only come were out of their chairs. 
pleasure : . 8 from long wear. The left arm of his coat “Come on!”’ said Hatchet Face. “The 
since we rushed through Kumamoto on that day and was torn, revealing the lining, and histrou- joke’s over. Root beer’ll spoil that coat of 
hed Kagoshima earlv next morning.’’ sers were innocent of crease and inclined to yours.” > 
reached 8 M 8 fray at the bottoms. Also, Eddie was un- “Rip it off him,” the rotund man ada 
: : ° deniably drunk; that is to say, he walked vised. He now blocked the street door, 
The trip covered about 25 o miles. Mr. Hayashida with exaggerated dignity and care, and cutting off Eddie’s possible retreat. ’ 
had made the same trip many times before—with other when peenpreaeaey oe be ne leaned upon i Eddie nie paskey zwar ipa one 
: : MPT) COL paY> On Tae it with both elbows, his head wagging and ace, and he begged ‘‘ You le’ me alone.’ 
oils. He found that with Gargoyle Mobiloil “E,”’ his hi fe ,) 
: ; is eyes uncertain of their focus. Gimme that coat! 
oil consumption was reduced 50%. The hatchet-faced man swabbed the bar Where was Joe? Why did he not come 
and asked cheerfully, ‘“‘Where’d you get in? Eddie lifted up his voice: “‘Hey, Joe!” 
* * * the load, kid?”’ His eyes turned toward the door. 
; , aah Eddie winked ponderously. For a moment this outery paralyzed them 
Japan, Siam, England, Africa, Australia—all know etna all right, too,” he replied, and his _ all. abe rotund man moved nervously; 
” +e : breath was convincing. “‘You think I’m Hatchet Face followed Eddie’s glance. The 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ' ‘E” and the surprising economy it drunk. You don’ know me.” pool players watched alertly. Themoment ‘ail 
gives in Ford engines. “That’s right!” interval gave time for Eddie to back away 
} ] r ‘ “You'll know me nex’ time,”’ Eddie as- till he set his shoulders against the wall op- 
Here is an oil which meets with scientific exactness sured him. “Gimme a drink!” posite the bar. Ginger-ale cases were piled 
A Fe f ord What’ll it be?” high beside him, the top one open. He saw 
CVErytt ricating requirement or your Hor engine. ‘‘Whatta you got?” the full bottles gleaming in the artificial light. 
That is why 1 it is so cheap to use in sd DEES ale, root beer, sarsaparilla, Pore es recovered from his mo- 
ire ment’s dou 
spite of the fact that there are other “‘Sure!”’ said Eddie positively. “Sure! ‘Come here with that!” he commanded ~ 
oils which sell for less per gallon. Well, gimme ’bout three fingers of sappa— _ again. 


sappa—sarsasa ” He gathered himself “Like hell I will!’’ Eddie replied, defying 
together. ‘‘’Bout three fingers of root him. His voice was become shrill and | 
beer,” he decided. high; his hat, brushing against the wa 

The hatchet-faced man grinned at him. behind him, was dislodged and fell, thump-_ 


As-gallon can of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E”’ is the most useful utility you 
can put in your garage. 


aNCOVrn “You spent your money at the last stop,’’ ing hollowly on the floor. His hair seemed — 
Sst 3 “% he suggested. to prickle and rise like the hair on a dog’s’ 
arte. ney Eddie fumbled in his pockets—his right- back, and his thin lips drew back across his 
IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is ne Sent hand coat pocket; then his left-hand coat teeth. Round the neck of a bottle of ginger 


safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red pocket; then the pockets of his trousers, ale his fingers entwined themselves. 


Gargoyle on the container. M bi | il front and rear; finally back to his coat “T’ll knock hell out of you!” said} 
Sieg Vccsepi ou Combanwts Clay cpecteas the creda Gh 0. i Ol again. At last he produced a dollar billand Hatchet Face. } ‘ 
Carta ane ae —— ote ee, ye Paes some silver and laid it on the bar. “Try it on!’’ Eddie challenged him. 
goyle Mobiloi is the correct grade for Fords. If you “Long as it lasts,’’ he announced proudly Hatchet Face laughed; there was some 
driv th k d : ’ 2 ? 
ie ee, INGRE II COR SCOL LOT aun ae ier, COnTELE yet eal “T’m guest of the house. Three fingers of thing ludicrous in the spectacle of Eddie’s 
ip raet Te eon st root beer.” defiance. The little man stood scarce five | 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: |S earecncictarateat The jest was an old one, but it amused feet six inches tall; he was thin and his — 


New York Boston Chicago t the hatchet-faced man; he grinned dryly, too-roomy garments made him seem thin- 
(Mote Chics) per F Ee set Se As while Eddie dangled against the bar, bab- ner. In such a figure the challenge was | 
adienapolis Lag hea, Ree ee bling insistently: “Come on! Come on!’ merely ridiculous. Hatchet Face strod 
Milwaukee Rochester Oklahoma City VACUUM O11, COMPANY The lean man looked inquiringly at his ro- forward confidently, his hands swinging a 
Buffalo New York, USA tund companion, and the latter slowly his sides, and—‘‘Let those bottles be!”’ he 


nodded. Hatchet Face thereupon per- warned. d 
formed some operation under cover of the Eddie yelled again: ‘‘Joe!’’ His eye 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY bar, and produced and set before Eddie an flitted toward the door. The fat man he 


= ordinary soda glass a quarter full of brown (Continued on Page 141) 


(Continued from Page 138) 

left the door and was approaching him. 
Eddie wailed in a curious, strangling 
fashion; and the bottle in his right hand 
described a half circle, flying forward as 
though flung by a catapult. It struck 
Hatchet Face squarely in the eye, butt 
first, without breaking; but Hatchet Face 
screamed and backed away, scrabbling at 
his face with his fingers, where blood al- 
ready streamed. 

' The rotund man’s first thought had been 
a cautious one, to prevent Eddie’s escape. 
Then he had advanced, expecting an easy 
victory. But at this new turn of affairs he 
backed away again, to watch developments 
from a distance. 

Eddie snarled at him, ‘“‘Come on, you, 
too!” But the fat man did not come on. 

Instead, one of the pool players, an em- 
ploye of the establishment, sought to take 
Eddie in flank. Eddie whirled away from 
his charge and this man grappled his left 
arm. The rotund man shouted encour- 
agement. 

“Hold him, Dave!’’ he cried. 

Eddie screamed, ‘“‘Hold me! Go on!” 

And he brought a second bottle down upon 
Dave’s devoted head, where it splintered 
effectively. Dave released his grip and slid 
down Eddie to the floor and lay there at 
peace with all the world. 
_ It was only then that Eddie began to 
fight. He no longer called for Joe; he stood 
on his own feet, shouting his battle cry. 
This war cry of his was horribly profane; 
it was, coming from so insignificant a 
figure, frightful. He fairly foamed; his 
thin voice rose in ribald crescendo, daring 
his antagonists to battle, daring them to 
attack; and when no attack came, he took 
the offensive. By the pool tables four men 
still clustered, watching him. A bottle in 
each hand, he charged at them. His charge 
was not impressive; it was rather a scram- 
bling run. One who had a cue in his 
hand sought to wield it. He swung the 
stick in a wide arc, but it became entangled 
with the wire that supported one of the 
shaded lights above the green cloth, and 
Eddie plunged fairly into him, smashing 
at him with right hand and left, a bottle in 
each hand. The man let go the cue and 
buried his head in his arms and squirmed 
away. Two others fled before him. 

Something bruised Eddie’s shoulder and 
he perceived that one.of the spectators was 
throwing pool balls. Eddie scorned both 
strategy and tactics in his charge; his sheer 
velocity saved him. He threw one bottle 

and then the other as he advanced; and 
the second hit his opponent low in the 
,stomach, so that the man retired to grieve 
_aloud for that he had meddled at all. 
Eddie was left in possession of the field 
(of battle. He strode back toward his first 
‘vantage point like one shod with seven- 
|league boots. The door to the alley was 
‘open; the pool audience had fled that way; 
| but Eddie no longer sought to escape. He 
{had tasted blood. He whom the rotund 
'man had called Dave still lay limply along 
{the floor; Hatchet Face was mopping at 
{his eye with cold water behind the bar; the 
‘rotund man himself peered over the street 
end of the bar at Eddie, and Eddie hurled 
a bottle at his round head. The head 
ducked, the bottle skidded destructively 
into a large mirror. Eddie replenished his 
ammunition and began target practice at 
the fat man’s reappearing head. The fat 
man was trying to say something; he was 
trying to surrender; but Eddie could not 
hear him, because Eddie himself was chant- 
ing, in a curious high-pitched voice of an 
unearthly quality, a series of profane chal- 
lenges which sounded barbaric and in- 
‘human from his lips. The hurtling bottles 
smashed other bottles on the shelves behind 
the bar; smashed mirrors and picture 
frames, so that shattered shards of glass 
rained down and down, and the fat man 
‘wailed with grief at such destruction. 

Eddie decided to come to close quarters; 
the raced around the bar after the rotund 
man, who exploded into flight at the rear 
end, toward the pool tables. Eddie, pur- 
suing; collided with Hatchet Face; and the 


his arms free, 
anged joyously with his bottles at the 
ank man’s hard head. The blows were 
Short and individually ineffective; but in 
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the end they must have won the affray. 
Hatchet Face perceived this. He shifted 
his grip, pinned one arm and then the 
other. Eddie was quite helpless against 
this overpowering force; and the rotund 
man was approaching as a cautious reén- 
forcement. So Eddie bit Hatchet Face in 
the neck, and in the resultant confusion put 
the lank man permanently hors de combat. 
The fat man reversed himself and started 
toward the rear door, and a bottle struck 
him on the top of his round head with quite 
uncanny accuracy. It bounded high to 
descend upon a pool table, bursting on the 
slate and ruining the felt. Then the fat 
man—he was hard of head—squeezed 
through the alley door and disappeared. 

Eddie was left in undisputed possession 
of the ravaged field of battle. Dave lay 
unconscious in the mid-floor; Hatchet Face 
groaned behind the bar; another man 
labored with himself beneath one of the 
pool tables. Save for the electric bulbs, 
which had somehow escaped destruction, 
there was scarce a bit of unbroken glass in 
the long room. Eddie, surveying the scene, 
found himself curiously intoxicated by his 
own success. Then someone opened the 
street door to come in; and Eddie flung a 
bottle at him before he perceived that it 
was, at last, Joe Danley. 

Joe cried, ‘It’s me, Eddie!” 

Eddie felt his knees weaken beneath him; 
the reaction set in. His hands dropped to 
his sides; he smiled faintly, and the world 
swam blackly before his eyes. 

“‘Darned glad you’ve come, Joe,’”’ he 
muttered, and slumped to the floor. 

When water splashing in his face revived 
him, he opened his eyes and perceived the 
countenance of his chief above his own, and 
he grinned. 

“You're all right now,’’ Donaldson as- 
sured him. 

Eddie tried to nod. 

“‘T done my durnedest,’’ he assented hu- 
morously. ‘‘But I was all done when Joe 
showed up. It was mighty lucky he came 
in when he did.”’ 

“That’s right,’’ said Joe Danley loudly, 
from somewhere above Eddie’s head. 
one: didn’t try anything after I got 

ere.” 


Danley strolled into Donaldson’s office 
next morning, sat down by Donaldson’s 
desk and lighted a cigar while Donaldson 
finished his morning’s dictation. When the 
stenographer was gone Donaldson still 
seemed busy; he occupied himself with 
certain papers. 

Joe spoke, in a patronizing tone: ‘‘ Well, 
we cleaned up that job.” 

Donaldson simply answered ‘‘Um!”’ 

“‘Eddie’s bound to get in rows like that 
if he won’t carry a gun. If I hadn’t come 
along they’d have cleaned him.” 

Donaldson did not answer at all. 

“He lost his head,’’ Danley explained. 
“Damned shame to bust up the place that 
way.” 

Donaldson looked toward him for an 
instant. 

“You started the row, didn’t you? That 
was your job.” 

“T stopped it,’”” Danley laughed. ‘‘That’s 
my specialty.” 

Donaldson gave the younger man his 
whole attention. 

““Where were you when it started?”’ he 
asked. 

“Outside.” 

“Why didn’t you go right in?” 

“JT did. If I hadn’t they’d have killed 
Eddie. The darned fool didn’t have sense 
enough to keep out of trouble.” 

Donaldson tilted back in his chair, wag- 
ging his head. 

“Danley,” he said, ‘‘you waited till you 
saw us coming. That’s what you did.” 

“That’salie,’’ Danley protested. ‘‘Who- 
ever said so Hi 

“I saw you myself,’’ said Donaldson. 

“Tt was somebody else + 

Donaldson shook his head. 

“You won’t do for this job, Joe,’’ he said. 
“You haven’t got the nerve. You don’t 
stick to it when the rub comes. I’m going 
to let you go.” 

“Let me go?” 

“Oh, I know a good training school for 
you,” Donaldson assured him cruelly. 
“T’ve seen how it works out in Eddie 
Nason. Danley, why don’t you get a job 
in the Census Bureau?”’ 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


IT down before the Straube Artronome and enjoy yourkind 

of music—music in which you may have a part. Here the 
lifting lilt of popular song, appealing melody of beloved old bal- 
lads, classical resources of great pianists are allat yourcommand. 


Slip any music roll into the special carrier. Automatically 
the roll is guided into perfect playing position. In an instant 
you have given yourself up to the music. 


After the first thrill upon finding it so easily operated, you 
forget mechanism. The Artronome has become a means of 
expressing yourself in the music. The fidelity with which it 
thus mirrors your moods is one of its chief delights. And it 
brings out all the rich beauty of Straube tone. 


Easy operation, responsiveness, and glorious tone are matched 
by the staunch dependability of the Straube Artronome. Its 
very presence in the home is a standing invitation to all the 
family to enjoy the music each likes best. And it requires only 
the consideration one naturally gives to so fine an instrument. 


The Melo-Harp, an exclusive Straube 
feature, brought into play by the touch 
of a button, lends a pleasing variety 
and adds to the expressiveness of the 
Artronome. 

The case designs of Straube instruments 
are masterpieces of architectural beauty. 


The Straube dealer will gladly explain 
the superior features of the Artronome 
action, including the patented pendu- 
lum valve. If you do not know the 
dealer in your community, write direct 
to the factory; we’ll put you in touch 
with him. 


STRAUBE PIANO COMPANY: Hammond, Indiana 


The coupon will bring your copy of the hand- 
some portfolio, ‘Straube Music in The Home.” 
Explains exclusive features of Artronome action, 
illustrates various styles of Straube-made instru- 
ments in which it may be obtained. 


The patented Pen- 
dulum Valve is the 
heart of the Artro- 
nome,aplayeraction 
designed, patented 
and built by Straube 
and installed only in 
Straube-made 
pianos. The distinc- 
tive design and con- 
struction of the pen- 
dulum valve guaran- 
tee efficiency and 
dependability. 
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MusicinThe Home,” without obligation tome. Check 
if you now own a piano 
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Kindly send me a copy of the portfolio, “Straube 


0 or player piano 


, State 


If interested only in straight pianos for hand 
playing check here 0 
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WHO'S WHO-AND WHY 


(Continued from Page 27) 


The funeral baked meats of Mr. Asquith 
did coldly furnish forth the baronial feast 
of Sir Max. He cashed in almost imme- 
diately, becoming Baron Beaverbrook with 
all due form and ancient ceremony; where- 
upon a large section of the Canadian press 
and public went shrilly up in the air in pro- 
test, but to no avail. Sir Max had all the 
decorations, regalia and warrants for his 
titular elevation safely tucked away in 
his jeans. The deed was done. Presently, 
within six months, the Baron Beaverbrook 
became peer of the realm, and after the 
war had progressed for a space under the 
premiership of Lloyd George, Lord Beaver- 
brook probably felt inclined to ask Canada 
what they thought of that—‘“‘that”’ being 
his appointment as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, which is one 
of the ministries 
not in the cabinet, 
and Minister of 
the Bureau of In- 
formation. That 
Canada, in some 
portions of the 
press and public, 
did not think 
much of it later de- 
veloped, but, once 
again, Max had 
the jobs before the 
storm arose. And 
he kept them. 

Lord Beaver- 
brook retired from 
his ministerial po- 
sition in October, 
1918, on account 
of ill health. Curi- 
ously enough, his 
friend, fellow New 
Brunswickian and 
close political as- 
sociate, Mr. Bonar 
Law, retired from 
his position in the 
Lloyd George cab- 
inet a time after- 
wards, and for the 
same ascribed rea- 
son. Mr. Bonar 
Law didn’t follow 
Lord Beaverbrook 
precipitately. Be- 
ing a deliberate 
man, he used de- 
liberation and cir- 
cumspection. But 
he retired. And he 
remained the close 
political associate 
of Lord Beaver- 
brook. Hewasnot 
too ill for that. 

The outward 
and visible sign of 
Beaverbrook’s ac- 
tivities during the 
time after his re- 
tirement until the 
present has been his newspaper. Needing 
an outlet for his vast energies he became an 
author, and wrote various pieces for his 
paper to the broad general effect that to be 
virtuous is to be happy, and that honesty is 
the best policy, and that success comes to 
those who deserve it. Indeed, he chose for 
the title of one of his published works that 
magic word Success, but those who bought 
the book thinking to discover how to rise 
to the peerage in six or seven years were 
disappointed. The formula was not given, 
save in the reiterated precept that virtue 


| is its own reward. 


These were the outward and visible signs, 
the apparent spoor. But there were activi- 
ties not so apparent. The originator of the 
great game of Beaverbrooking was playing 
his game incessantly. Mr. Lloyd George is 
a wily Welshman, but, on the crafty other 
hand, Lord Beaverbrook is a canny Cana- 
dian. The historians of our own times 
haven’t yet got around to writing the inner 
story of the decline and fall of Lloyd George, 
but when they do, if they have knowledge 
of the facts they will say that in great 
measure that decline and fall was antici- 
pated, arranged for and accelerated by 
Beaverbrooking. 

Just as Mr. Asquith, who made Max Sir 
Max, got his, so, likewise, did Lloyd 
George, who made Sir Max ‘Lord Beaver- 
brook, get his. It was Beaverbrook who 
put Bonar Law up to the sticking point of 


PHOTO. BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK CITY 
Lord Beaverbrook at an Unstatesmane 
like Moment 


the Unionist rebellion that duimnbacted in 
the Unionists’ withdrawing from Lloyd 
George’s coalition, and thus caused the 
downfall of the Prime Minister. It was 
Beaverbrook who held Bonar Law there. 
And it was Beaverbrook who thus made 
Bonar Law Prime Minister, or, at least, 
who vastly helped in the enterprise. 

Not bad, for a man who came to London 
aged thirty, and isn’t forty-five yet. Pretty 
fair for Beaverbrooking, and its exponent. 
It all shows what a busy citizen, intelligent, 
unrebuffable, unfailing in his diagnosis in 
the weaknesses of men, energetic, rich, and 
amazingly smart in concealing his methods, 
can do when he sets about it. 

And his lordship is still in his early forties. 
That ominous fact must give Bonar Law, 
the present Prime 
Minister, a nerv- 
ous chill every 
time he thinks of 
it, and bring forth 
peans of thanks- 
giving from the 
members of the 
House of Windsor 
that the monarchy 
is a hereditary in- 
stitution.—S.G.B. 


Scrap 


HILE speak- 
ing on the 
reclamation work 
that is being done 
by many railroads 
today, one sharp- 
eyed inspector 
said: ‘‘ Whenever 
I stop at a station 
or a roundhouse 
my first move is 
to take a look at 
thescrap heap and 
at the pile of dis- 
carded tools and 
equipment accu- 
mulated since my 
last inspection. 
Invariably I take 
the man in charge 
with me and show 
him the stuff in 
the scrap pile 
which should not 
be there; the 
things which are 
readily capable of 
being reclaimed 
and put back into 
the service at. 
small expense. 
From any pile of | 
scrap I can tell the | 
character of the 
roundhouse fore- | 
man or the store- | 
keeper who has | 
accumulated it. 
“This line of education has had a 
marked effect upon storekeepers, round- | 
house and shop foremen, engineers and | 
even section bosses. At the start they had | 
only scrap piles; today each has a recla- | 
mation pile and a scrap heap. Most of | 
them are careful to see that very little goes | 
into the scrap pile. You might think that | 
this job of getting men to economize in the | 
things which they use is almost entirely 
a task in the handling of physical things. | 
This is not so; the big end of the job is in | 
handling men, not materials. | 
‘‘Warly in our drive for economy I found | 
that the crews running into a certain divi-, 
sion headquarters were constantly losing | 
oil cans, lanterns, wrenches and other tools 
which cost a lot of money, and these losses | 
didn’t seem to bother them a bit. I recog- 
nized that this leak was a problem in 
human nature, and so I decided to try an 
experiment along that line to effect a cure. 
““An order was immediately put out re- 
quiring every member of every crew to 
write a letter explaining the circumstances 
connected with the loss of any tool before, 
a new one would be issued in its place. | 
Now I happened to know, from long ob- 
servation and experience, that above all 
things an engineman hates to write a letter, 
especially a letter of explanation to his boss. 
The effect of this order was surprising. It 
cut down the tool loss way below anything 
I had expected.” 
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Then there are the importunists—the 
old-line Republicans who were dazzled by 
their victory in 1920, and who operated 
until November, 1922, as if they had been 
granted letters of marque by the people 
instead of probationary preference. When 
these partisans woke up after the last 
election they had little left save two more 
years’ tenure of office and a sense of im- 
pending and further disaster. So they 
have adopted the save-the-grand-old-party 
plea, and are preparing to huckster what- 
ever policies they think may be useful, to 
reverse themselves wherever necessary, and 
to place great dependence in the efficacy of 
“Rally, boys, rally, and do not let the party 
that. saved the Union perish from the 
earth!” They point out that the station for 
which the Harding train started was Nor- 
malcy, and that a four-year trip cannot be 
made in two years. Give us a chance, they 
importune; we'll run the train anywhere 
you say—anywhere. But don’t discharge 
the conductor or shift your favor from the 
engineers. 

Until something more definite happens 
to mark a division; until the radical Re- 
publicans come out a bit farther into the 
light of day, the Old Guard candidate for 
President and the new guardian candidates 
must all be considered as Republicans, for 
every candidate is entitled to whatever 
label he chooses to paste on himself. They 
are all operating under the name and style 
of Republicanism at the present writing. 
It would seem that if Warren G. Harding, 
Henry Cabot Lodge and James E. Watson 
are Republicans, then Robert M. La Fol- 
lette and Smith W. Brookhart and Arthur 
Capper are not; but in days like these 
party ties are elastic, and there have been 
times, in politics, when extreme ends have 
operated against a middle in extremis, 
which is the case at the moment. 


Willing Possibilities 


In any event, so long as these aspirants 
do not definitely abandon the hulk of 
Republicanism and set sail in a ship of 
their own—so long as they remain on 
board, whether mutinous or not, the as- 
sumption must be that the prize for which 
they all are striving is the Republican 

presidential nomination in 1924. Whether 
the radical section of them, failing to secure 
‘that prize, will then start something for 
‘themselves is entirely anothermatter. They 
| have precedent for that, and they have not 
| been very novel or original in their opera- 
‘tions so far. 
Hence, as it stands, though there are nu- 
/merous eminent citizens of regular Repub- 
lican standing, each one of whom is in- 
‘wardly convinced that the party could go 
|farther and do much worse than select him 
| for standard bearer in 1924, and many patri- 
ots who are eager and willing to answer their 
_ party’s call,and have all thelatestlistening-in 
appliances installed for the purpose of de- 
‘tecting the faintest whisper of a summons, 
‘they really are resigned to receptivity 
‘rather than to activity, because if President 
‘Harding wants a renomination in 1924 
there is no Old Guard way of preventing 
him from getting that nomination. They’ve 
got to give it to him or acknowledge com- 
plete discredit and demoralization. 
They can’t get away from it. If Presi- 
dent Harding’s Administration shall work 
into a success, or an apparent success, be- 
tween now and nominating time he will be 
entitled to reap the benefit of it. If it shall 
‘fail he must take the consequences. The 
only thing that will change that, in an old- 
line sense, will be the refusal of the Presi- 
dent to take a renomination. He has as yet 
‘made no such refusal; and it isn’t likely 
the old-line leaders would allow him to 
‘make such a decision if they could prevent 
it, because unless the Harding reason was 
a mighty good one his defection and refusal 
‘to assume his responsibilities would weaken 
the old-linesters irreparably. Also, it would 
‘give the new-line fellows a chance that 
‘isn’t. contemplated in old-line politics. 

Ill health or any other personal reason 
would answer, but the mere lying down on 
‘the job wouldn’t answer at all. That is well 
‘enough understood, and that is the reason 
‘Senator Watson stood up in the Senate the 
‘other day and made a speech in which he 
a that President Harding would be re- 
Nominated by the Republicans, which was 
a real tribute to the power of precedent, 
cause if President Harding should pull 
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PRESIDENTS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


out it might be that Senator Watson would 
get the nomination himself. 

However, the task of the diagnostician is 
closely allied to the duties of the prognosti- 
cian, and in an examination into this pres- 
ent spread of presidentitis one must be 
thorough. So far as the old-line patients 
are concerned, their cases are sad to see. 
A deal of repressed presidentitis is observ- 
able. Their sufferings are intense. They 
move moodily about, knowing that within 
them smolders the fire that would set the 
nation ablaze; and the President, by the 
mere refusal to say he will not try again for 
a job he doesn’t like and has not succeeded 
at any too well, is holding back the con- 
flagration. Victory with Harding may be 
problematical. With each and every one of 
them it is certain. Why doesn’t he step 
aside? 

Let us suppose he does step aside. Let us 
suppose that presently Mr. Harding de- 
clares he has had enough, and that he will 
not take a renomination in 1924; or that 
some unexpected thing happens and Mr. 
Harding becomes inexpedient. In that case 
you will instantly note beacon fires on every 
hill, calling the attention of the populace to 
the eminent qualifications of various lead- 
ing citizens, each of whom thinks—knows— 
he would make an admirable President. A 
considerable number of Republicans will 
burst immediately into bright flame, and 
among those blazing will be these: 

Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana, 
than whom there is no greater exponent of 
regular Republican partisanship, and who 
has made a strong place for himself in the 
Senate and in the affections of his party. 

Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, of Wisconsin, 
who seeks and finds the course diametrically 
opposite to that of his colleague, Senator 
La Follette, and pursues that course assidu- 
ously and with intelligence. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, now of the Philip- 
pines, who still has presidentitis notwith- 
standing the febrifuge they gave him at 
Chicago in 1920. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of New 
York, who has lost no opportunity since he 
had his moment in the Chicago convention 
to make it plain to the people that the 
safety of the nation depends on the expan- 
sion of that moment to four years. 

Senator George Wharton Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania, who contracted the fever at 
the exact moment he was sworn in as sena- 
tor, and has been at high personal temper- 
ature about it ever since. 

Secretary Herbert Hoover, of California, 
who conceals his symptoms carefully, but 
who might allow his friends to do a little 
vicarious blazing for him. 

Secretary Charles Evans Hughes, of New 
York,whohas neverrecoveredand neverwill. 


Conservative Progressivism 


These are some—not all. Numerous 
cases had such drastic suppression in the 
elections of 1922 that the sufferers have 
hardly recovered from the cure as yet. 
They will. No mere defeat in an election, 
even though that election was to make the 
winner of it the acknowledged people’s 
choice, can eradicate the bug. Not any 
other and similar mischance. No doubt 
Will Hays, though he has sought refuge in 
the movies, has moments when he recalls 
that shrill-voiced woman in the Oklahoma 
delegation at the Harding convention who 
cast one half vote for him, thus starting 
the Hays stampede, which stopped imme- 
diately thereafter and is embalmed in 
history as the shortest stampede of our poli- 
tics—one half vote—no doubt Will is 
looking about. Given the elimination of 
President Harding as a candidate and there 
will be plenty more—plenty. 

It must not be supposed that the old- 
line Republicans are so utterly insensible to 
the political evidences about them that 
they will not adapt themselves a bit. The 
only way a professional politician can and 
does interpret an election is on the face of 
the returns. He never does get half an inch 
below the surface. Consequently as the 
1920 election spelled normalcy, they were 
normal to a suffocating extent; and when 
1922 came along and presented prima-facie 
evidence that normalcy was in disfavor 
they began to hedge. It will be discovered 
that if President Harding runs in 1924 
there will be no normalcy about it; none at 
all. Instead there will be a safe and con- 
sistent progressivism, as the platform will 
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have it. He will not look back to the good 
old days. He will eagerly look forward to 
good new days, of sorts; also will the others. 
That is what they think 1922 meant. 

The difficulty with that program is that 
there will be a lively and energetic compe- 
tition. Thus far, it seems that the pro- 
nounced Progressives in the Republican 
Party, the left wing, intend to operate in 
attachment to the main body, and not in- 
dependently thereof. They, too, interpret 
the 1922 result as a mass cry for progress, 
and they say they have the goods. So their 
task is one of regeneration, unless they 
should decide to start a party of their own, 
which intention is not yet apparent. As it 
stands, they seem determined to seize what 
is left of the ship instead of launching a ship 
of their own. 

Consequently their endeavors must be 
directed to the defeat of President Harding 
if he decides to run for renomination; or to 
the defeat of all other regulars who may 
seek to succeed Harding as the party leader. 
There have recently been detailed stories 
that the great effort of the Progressives 
among the Republicans will be to secure 
the passage of presidential primary laws in 
various states this year where the presiden- 
tial primary is not in force, on the theory 
that if enough additional states can be put 
under the presidential primary system 
President Harding can be defeated in the 
convention. The Progressives say they can 
obtain a majority of the convention by the 
primaries that they could not obtain in 
present conditions. Efforts are being made 
to secure presidential primary laws in New 
York, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Washington. 
Seventeen states have presidential primary 
laws. These seventeen states had a suffi- 
cient number of votes in the last Republican 
national convention so that if presidential 
primary laws can be secured in the eight 
states mentioned the delegates in the next 
national convention, added to those of the 
seventeen states, will be enough to control 
the convention and have a surplus. 


A Touching Spectacle 


That seems plausible enough. The only 
catch in it appears to be this: What will the 
regular Republicans be doing when the 
Progressives and the anti-Harding people 
are passing these laws in the state legisla- 
tures, and will they be entirely subdued 
and supine when the primaries are going 
on? A mere detail, but worthy of some 
slight consideration. A President who de- 
sires renomination at the hands of his party 
has a pronounced edge on all candidates 
against him in the securing of delegates 
through the local operations of the poli- 
ticians he has appointed to office. It may 
be, of course, that in a presidential pri- 
mary those local officials become entirely 
inoperative and powerless. It may be so in 
the forthcoming campaign, but it hasn’t 
been in any past campaign. The complete 
elimination of Federal officials and their 
friends as political factors has not been 


visible in any of the seventeen states where | 
presidential primaries are now held. Possi- | 


bly the millennium is at hand—and possibly 
not. 

Inasmuch as the present political situa- 
tion in the United States is entirely specu- 
lative, it will do no harm to speculate a bit. 
Let us suppose, then, that all the plans of 


the Progressives work out, and that enough | 


delegates are secured to stop the renomina- 


tion of the President or prevent the nomina- | 


tion of any other regular. Then what? 
Presumably, in the routine of politics, 

the Progressives will settle upon some one 

of their number to contest in these pri- 


maries, because it is exceedingly difficult to | 


defeat one man with no man, or with many 
men; but when that is presumed, this 
thesis enters the thin upper regions of the 
higher—the highest—speculation. What 
one man? Which one man? Out of the 
many, who shall be chosen? In this po- 


litical Utopia that we are hastening to, via 


these alluring radicalisms that are pro- 
jected, it should be simple. The best man, of 
course. All others stand aside and work un- 
selfishly for the common good. It will bea 
tremendous lesson to the American people, 


a mighty example of the workings of de- 3 
mocracy, a criterion for all the future years, | 


a sacred remembrance and reminder when 
we observe Borah and Johnson and Capper 
and the rest standing obediently aside for 
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La Follette and saying, ‘‘ You take it, sen- 
ator. You are the man.”’ -Or when, with 
that self-abnegation for which all are noted, 
we see La Follette protesting, ““No, boys, 
not me. Let Johnson have it.’”’ Or Johnson, 
waving aside the proffered crown, insisting 
that Borah is the man. Or Borah making it 
plain that it must be Capper. For the com- 
mon good. For the sake of the people. It 
will be all that—when we see it—and then 
some. 

Thus, with the lines more or less drawn 
between the left wing and the right wing of 
the Republicans, we come to the Demo- 
crats, who have a left and right wing of 
their own; and who, with nothing to lose 
and everything to gain, are reading rain- 
bows into the 1922 election, and seeing 
visions and hearing voices in the winds. 
It doesn’t take much to cheer an out. Being 
out is so sad a case that even the glimmer 
of a hope that he may get in is tonic, and 
when a party, standing on the sidelines, 
notes that the two factions of the other 
party are biting off one another’s fingers 
and chewing one another’s ears, the idea 
that this fraternal cannibalism will re- 
dound to the benefit of the bystander is 
bound to develop; and with it automati- 
cally develops not only new cases of presi- 
dentitis but also increased temperature in 
those who have long had the fever. 


A Nation-Wide Epidemic 


There are a considerable number of chron- 
ics among the Democrats, led, of course, by 
the longest continued case on record—the 
case of William Jennings Bryan, who not- 
withstanding three major operations on 
him by the people still suffers unceasingly. 
Mr. Bryan’s case is what the medical folks 
call a walking case—and talking. He long 
since ceased to have the high fever, the 
hectic flush and the periodical exacerba- 
tions; but there he is, never unready and 
never unwilling and never without a burn- 
ing issue; which, at present, is that no an- 
cestor of his ever hung by his tail to a tree 
in the primeval forest; that so far as the 
Bryan genealogy is concerned no anthropoid 
apes need apply. A strong plank in the 
platform denouncing the theory of evolu- 
tion, and Mr. Bryan will run—or possibly 
without. So much depends on circum- 
stances, 

An ex-President is a perplexing problem 
of party politics. The Republicans solved 
theirs by anchoring Mr. Taft in the back- 
waters of the Supreme Court, there to swing 
content and contemplative for his remain- 
ing years. The Democrats have their prob- 
lem acutely at hand. Mr. Wilson is neither 
anchored nor anchorable. There is no evi- 
dence in the possession of the party politi- 
cians that Mr. Wilson is a candidate 
himself, save perhaps in the remote recep- 
tive sense in which he was a candidate in 
1920; but there is evidence that Mr. Wilson 
has fixed and determined ideas as to who 
the candidate shall be, and that he con- 
ceives it his duty and his right to be censor 
of the list. He may not run himself, and 
may have no thoughts of running; but he 
has no present idea of allowing anyone to 
run of whom he does not thoroughly ap- 
prove. 

At the proper time it is probable he will 
hurl a couple of thunderbolts; but awaiting 
that, we note in various portions of the 
country, ranging from Los Angeles, Cali- 


| fornia, to Albany, New York, an outbreak 


of presidentitis that is “almost epidemic. 
The chronic cases are well marked. After 
a period of quiet, and subsequent to a re- 
moval to the southwestern corner of the 
country, Mr. McAdoo is intensely febrile 
and in that highly restless condition that 
makes it imperative to speak in public on 
numerous occasions, and to visit Eastern 
centers of population and government to 
seek the only cure there is—delegates. Mr. 
Underwood, of Alabama, is conservatively 
set forth by friends who may be more or 
less in touch with his ideas on the subject, 
and of full pathological knowledge of his 
case, which has persisted since 1912; and 
Mr. Cox, of Ohio, is assuring all who will 
attend that the heroic—not to say hor- 
rific—treatment given him by the voters in 
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1920 was based on a wrong diagnosis, and 
that he deserves another dose. 

Mild symptoms are noted as showing in 
a dignified manner in Mr. John H. Clarke, 
of Ohio, who resigned recently from the 
United States Supreme Court to devote his 
life to the League of Nations, and in Mr. 
John W. Davis, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, who was inoculated at the 
San Francisco convention in 1920. 

Ever since Grover Cleveland carried New 
York for governor in 1882 by 192,000, and 
thereby started on his way to the White 
House, the governorship of New York has 
been a source of presidential infection. And 
now we note Governor Al Smith, of that 
state, with a severe case. He won once, 
was defeated once; and then won again, 
tremendously. No more is needed. That 
is to say, if more is needed, the friends of 
Smith will not admit it. And in the 
neighboring state of New Jersey there is Ed- 
wards, who got his inoculation at San Fran- 
cisco, great distributing center in the 
summer of 1920 for these germs that now 
are working here, there and elsewhere— 
Edwards, who is wet and doesn’t care who 
knows it, and who won a senatorship last 
fall on that proposition. ; 

The Democrats always come back to 
Cleveland. They cut wide circles away 
from that sturdy old figure, but eventually 
they get back within his aura. So when ex- 
Governor Ralston won the senatorship in 
Indiana he was promptly labeled ‘‘Another 
Grover Cleveland,” and that was enough 
for him. He caught it, too—geographi- 
cally and personally and physically—and 
he has it acutely. Two promising cases— 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, and Pomerene, of 
Ohio—were reduced to normal tempera- 
tures by the elections last fall. 


Out for the Many 


We now come to the most interesting 
case of all—the case of Henry Ford. There 
is great scoffing over Henry’s ambitions to 
be President, not only among the Republi- 
cans, with whom he has no apparent chance, 
but among the Democrats, upon whom he 
has fastened himself. They say that as a 
presidential candidate he is a good automo- 
bile maker. ; 

Poor, feckless jokers and japesters! As 
a presidential candidate Henry is a good 
automobile maker, and—which is the main 
point—as a good automobile maker he i is 
a candidate for President. Notwithstand- 
ing the long acquaintance our people have 
had with Henry, there are two outstanding 
characteristics of him that are not yet 
thoroughly assimilated by the public, and 
especially not by the political portio 
thereof. One is that Henry is the greatest 
genius at securing publicity we have a 
present, and the other is that he has no equal — 
as an organizer. A third and correlate 
point is that he has an organization. rd 


priced car to a public that is strong for pop- 
ular prices all these years for nothing, and 
there are few places in this country where 
he has not a personal representative. And 
there is nothing hand-to-mouth or catchy 
as-catch-can about him. Henry has beelll 

a candidate for President for a longer be 
than any but a few of his closest asso- 
ciates know, and he isn’t advancing his 
financial ideas, his labor ideas, his socio- | 
logical ideas, without a pretty shrewd 
knowledge of what the reactions will be in 
relation to votes—nor with any misappre- 
hensions as to the sort of publicity he 
will get. 4 

Henry’s business theory is to make ca 
he can sell, and his political theory is iden- 
tical. He pays no attention to the few, b 
plays for the many. And what fev 
man will condemn him for paying higher 
wages than any other employer? Or whe 
farmer will oppose him for saying he i 
tends to provide cheaper fertilizer? 

If Henry really sets out to get thai 
Democratic nomination for President, 
rather if he doesn’t stop, the snot 
politicians may be able to sidetrack him, | 
but that job will give them more troub 
than they had since William Jennin 
Bryan impaled them on his crown of thorns. 


a 


_ promise if —— 


Mrs. Hull added her prayer. 
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NUISANCE VALUE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


She teehee’d shrilly. 

“Oh, baby, stop!”’ Mrs. Hull collapsed 
on a teakwood divan, a vast protoplasm of 
grief. 

“What’s the matter, momma?” 

“Did you see the way the beads was 
coming off that dress?” 

Mr. Hull patted his wife’s back. 

“Don’t ery, now. She ain’t what I’d 
have picked, I admit; but then it ain’t us 
that’s marrying her. You know there’s no 
ba trying to come between a fella and his 
gir ” 

Miss Alicia Temple could bear it no 
longer. 

“Mr. Hull’’—she began, and then broke 
off. ‘Could Theresa leave the room?”’ 

“Why?” Theresa demanded. 

“Please, dear, I want to talk to mother 
and father.” 

SON Ot 

Her mother looked up. 

“Theresa!’”’ she articulated in the tone 
Theresa obeyed, “‘you go on now! Go on, 
this minute!”’ 

Miss Temple closed the door. She was 
going to fight as she had never fought for 
herself in her life. 

“Mr. Hull,’ she recommenced, “you 
can’t intend to let Cliff marry that girl!” 

Mr. Hull faced her reprovingly. 

““You mean because she’s poor? That’s 
nothing against her. We been poor our- 


selves. I don’t expect Cliff’s wife to bring 
him one of these dots. That ain’t Amer- 
ican.” 


“T mean she isn’t a lady,’”’ said Miss 
Temple. ‘And she’s thirty years old if 
she’s a day. She’d make the kind of a wife 
that ruins a man’s whole life. There isn’t 
anything Cliff can’t do if he doesn’t marry 
right away. There isn’t any place he can’t 
get or any person he can’t marry. But if 
he marries her he’s lost.” 

“What are you going to do about it, 
when he’s in love?” 

“But he’s not in love, Mr. Hull. It’s 
just boy nonsense. You’re newcomers here, 
and Cliff hasn’t met the right sort of girls. 
He wouldn’t have looked twice at this one 
if he had. I’d meant to suggest it before, 
and been afraid you’d think I was speaking 
for myself; but if you’d care to get a box 
at the opera or some nice play occasionally, 
I could ask young people and he’d get to 
know them: girls we could be sure of.” 

“Mr. Chester introduced him to this one, 
and Mr. Chester’s a high-class fella.” 

“Oh, he’s not, Mr. Hull!’”’ Miss Alicia’s 
scruples were forgotten. ‘I’ve seen Mr. 
Chester with terrible people. He’s just the 
wrong person for Cliff. Cliff ought to be in 
school. I’ve wanted to speak about it so 
long, but didn’t; and now I feel it’s my 
fault that Cliff is in the clutches of a girl 
like that.” 

“Do you mean you think she’s—bad?”’ 
Mrs. Hull got it out at last. ‘‘Do you?” 
Mrs. Hull demanded. 

Charity was the core of Miss Temnle’s 
being, but she bowed her head. 

“That’s the way bad girls dress. And 
why was that man with her so afraid that 
you’d object to her? He wouldn’t have 
been if she were all right. And he talked 
about Cliff’s letters and made her show the 
ring, to show they could sue for breach of 

on mean they’ve got Cliff in a trap?”’ 

“ eg 

“T bet Miss Alicia’s right,’’ Mrs. Hull 
moaned. ‘‘ What we going to do?” 

“They want money,” said Miss Alicia. 

Mr. Hull set his jaw. 

“Kind of blackmail.” 

“Oh, don’t take that attitude, Mr. Hull,”’ 
Miss Temple implored. ‘Give it to them. 
The money won’t mean much to you, and 
if somebody owned the property over there 
and was going to sell it to a slaughterhouse, 
you'd buy it.” 

“You mean she’s got a nuisance value.” 

The phrase was in some strange way a 
great comfort to Mr. Hull. 

“Hasn’t she? Cliff’s life would be just as 
spoiled if he married her as this house might 
be by some noxious neighbor, or even if 
there were aterrible scandal. Don’t let that 


_ happen, Mr. Hull, don’t!” 


“Oh, poppa, do like Miss Temple says,” 
“She knows 
about New York. She knows what hap- 
pens to society people.” 

“Tf I had anything,’ Miss Temple said, 


with tears in her eyes, “‘I would buy them 


off myself.” 


According to Mrs. Lonsdale, her brother, 
Livingston Jessup, was the most habit- 
bound creature of routine in greater New 
York. She mentioned it with terrible in- 
vective because he wouldn’t help her out 
on a dinner, because it was Thursday night 
and he went to the opera Thursday nights. 
Always had since he -vas twelve, when 
there was opera. 

“You make me feel as though I’d sug- 
gested a sacrilege,’ she said; 
added in a rather deathbed manner, ‘‘ but 
there’s one thing I do want you always to 
remember. I offered to change my box to 
Thursday evenings, and you wouldn’t hear 
of it. No, part of the ritual is that you 
must sit stark, staring, alone in an orchestra 
stall. Well, I suppose it is a tremendous 
tribute to my conversation.” 

“My dear Theo, I should be the last per- 
son in the world to deny you and your 
group the most phenomenal lung power in 
our end of the Metropolitan.” 

“Don’t pretend that’s why you dine at 
the nursery tea hour and scurry off as 
though these composers didn’t know they 
mustn’t put anything they want heard be- 
fore the middle of the second act. No, it’s 
just a morbid passion for isolation. You’d 
have adored being a leper.”’ 

Mrs. Lonsdale made it a point to rail at 
her brother whenever she had the oppor- 
tunity. She had a theory that it made him 
feel pleasantly like everybody else, and 
Mrs. Lonsdale would have committed hara- 
kiri to please him because she happened to 
adore the ground on which he hobbled. 

On that particular Thursday night Liv- 
ingston Jessup was even more isolated than 
usual in his aisle seat, because the three 
seats beyond him were vacant until almost 
the end of the first intermission, when an 
undernourished-looking young person, in a 
shabby coat trimmed in what his sister 
called synthetic lamb, slipped past him and 
occupied a very small part of the farthest 
one. The young person’s dress was of 
salmon-pink paillettes. Her ash-blond hair 
was coiffed in a swollen mold, and Mr. Jes- 
sup imagined, from the glance he allowed 
himself, that she had applied the rouge to 
her cheek bones with a palette knife. 

Livingston Jessup wondered vaguely 
what wind could have blown her to Pelléas 
and Mélisande; but before the act was 
fairly on its way his curiosity was replaced 
by annoyance because she fidgeted and 
wiggled until his own nerves and muscles 
were jumping so that he couldn’t hear what 
was being sung. 

“‘T think,” he said to himself, when the 
act was over, ‘‘that I shall tell an usher 
that she has fleas and should be taken out.” 

He was so amused by the thought that 
he glanced at her again and saw that, how- 
ever restive the lovely groping music had 
made her, she was strangely still and star- 
ing fixedly at a box in the first tier. 

Mr. Jessup couldn’t tell whether it was 
Sophie Warren’s or the Vanderbilts’, or one 
in which the pitiful little Temple woman 
was apparently chaperoning some very 
young people. When he peered back at his 
neighbor to try to determine he saw that a 
large tear was making a glistening streak 
down her rouge. 

Livingston Jessup’s viscera did a funny 
sentimental trick of contraction and ex- 
pansion. His neighbor seemed such a mea- 
ger bit of humanity to be shedding so big 
a tear. 

There was nothing to do but avert his 
stare and occupy himself with arguments to 
the effect that a person who could pay eight 
dollars for a ticket was not one to whom he 
could proffer services or sympathy. 

The lost princess died in the dim castle 
and the music sobbed to its close. 

Mr. Jessup was bracing himself between 
the arms of his seat to put on his overcoat 
when he felt a touch on his arm. It was the 
young person. 

“T’ll be out in a moment,”’ Mr. Jessup 
apologized. 

“Tt wasn’t that. I was wondering if 
you’d mind me walking beside you like we 
was together.” 

“T should be delighted.” 

“There’s a party I’d hate to have think 
I had to come all alone.” 

“‘T’ll try to hurry so that we’ll meet her.”’ 

“Tt’s a fella. I’d just like to show him 
that I don’t care.” 

Livingston Jessup moved into the aisle. 

“‘T’m lame, you see,” he explained. “It 
makes me very slow.” 


and she- 
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The first requisite 
of beauty 


Hair, eyes, mouth? No! Beauty’s first 
requirement has always been clear, firm 
skin and a lovely natural complexion. 


Don’t endure skin disorders and 
blemishes, then, since it is often so easy 
to get rid of them, 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets as thousands 
are now doing; they reach the real seat 
of the trouble and correct digestive 
disorders which, when neglected, may 
be the sole cause of lowered vitality and 
eruptions of the skin. 


These tablets are a pure, wholesome, 
tonic food and are recommended for 
lack of appetite, indigestion, failing 


strength and energy and skin blemishes. 


Made of whole, selected yeast; they 
keep, are easy to take and don’t cause 
gas. Made by the makers of the famous 
baking yeasts, Yeast Foam and Magic 
Yeast. 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food 
Send for LARGE FREE SAMPLE— 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Name 
Address 


Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


SE.P —3-31 


“Stop, Bobby! You'll pull daddy’s jacket out of shape.” 


“Don’t worry, Helen. It’s a “travelo” — he can’t hurt it.” 


VEN after months of the roughest kind 

of use “‘travelo”’ still holds its original 
perfect shape and trim, smart appearance. 
That’s because we use only laboratory tested 
materials, and knit by our own exclusive 
elastic knitting process. Try the famous 
“travelo” test: stretch a genuine ‘‘travelo”’ 
knit jacket as far as you can—then let go. 
It springs back instantly to shape. ‘“‘tra- 
velo”’ is ideal for all kinds of sports, golfing 
or motoring, or for home or office wear. At 
the best stores. 


PECKHAM-FOREMAN, INC. 
1909—1915 Park Avenue New York, N.Y. 


“travelo”™ 


KNIT JACKETS 


TRADE MARK 


““‘travelo”’ is made in man 
handsome colors and style: 
This is one of them. 


i FREE! 


Get the most out of your 
clothes. Ask for a free 
copy of this booklet where 
you buy your clothes or 
furnishings. If they can- 
not supply you send us 
their name and we will 
see that you get a copy. 
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Real Glass Windows for Fords 


More than a million HASTINGS Little Win- 
dows are now being used by Ford owners. 
These windows keep out rain and storm com- 
pletely. They keep out dust and wind. They 
give a clear view of the road behind. They are 
so much more attractive that Ford owners not 
only use them to replace flapping, torn cellu- 
loid, but thousands put them on new Fords 
to keep their cars looking new—to maintain 
appearance and resale value. There isn’t an 
item in the whole equipment line that does 
so much at such a low cost—that gives so 
much neatness and style. 

Each package—as shown—contains three win- 
dows, except the 1923 style, which is packed two 
inaset. Each window has clear-vision glass, a 
frame for the inside and one outside the curtain 
and the screws to fasten them. All is together, 
complete in one package —nothing missing. 
Anyone can put them on ina few minutes. They 
bind rough fabric and loose threads in a neat, 
orderly, workmanlike manner. They give you 
protection from weather—they give you style. 


Get New Sets of Two Lights for 1923 Fords 
“Look for the Name on the Frame” 


It is only natural that the HASTINGS Window, insisting on HASTINGS. Imitators have copied 


like every other really good product, should have our designs, our style, our lettering—yes, even 
its imitators and we feel it is our duty to warn the exact wording of our advertising and our 
Si ale eh and users against ae Sees care package. But appearance never did make gold 

1e only protection for dealer and user is the ne HA IN lightso f make. 
hame. HAGTINGS<stieped on thé fiame—be- out of brass, nor STINGS lights out of make 


shift imitations. So, ‘‘LOOK FOR THE 
NAME ON THE FRAME” if you want the 
original and genuine Real Glass Windows. 


cause so many HASTINGS superiorities show up 
only with use. You can avoid cracked glass, saw- 
tooth edges, poor finish and other troubles by 

HASTINGS Windows, Piston Rings, Bumpers, Stabilizers are 


sold through good dealers everywhere. Write for information. 


lastings Manufacturing Company, 314 Mill Street, Hastings, Michigan 


18 or 80 


Here’s a Cash Offer 


For Your Spare Hours 


Whatever your age, we will offer you liberal 
payment to care for our present subscribers 
and enroll new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Country Gentleman. ‘Curtis 
work is my main source of income,”’ says 
Mr. Charles W. Matthews, a High School 
boy in Wisconsin, “‘and I have made about 
$5.00 in one day.”’ Mr. W. E. Dockry, of 
Michigan, on the other hand, is a Civil War 
veteran, a college graduate and a retired 
physician, who earns extra money by'e our 
plan every month. 


You Need no Experience 


We need more men and women workers in 
your locality right now. You need only the 
willingness to try work that is easy, pleasant 
and dignified. To learn all the attractive de- 
tails of our offer just send the coupon which 
is printed below. 


4 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
256 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania i 


Gentlemen: If you have a proposition which will pay me up to, say, $1.50 an hour 
for my spare time, please tell me about it, but without obligation. 


Name Led —- aa 


Address - E 


City State 


ml 
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“Don’t it hurt?’’ the person asked. “I 
knew a fella once was lamed from being 
kicked by a steer. He ached terrible when- 
ever it turned cold or if he was to havea 
drink.” 

“Mine isn’t painful.” 

“Maybe I could take your arm. I useta 
help him upstairs when he got tight.” 

“T really don’t need help. But if you 
think it would make a good impression on 
this chap A 

“‘T guess I kinda want to hold onto some- 
one.” 

In the foyer her aiding hand tightened 
to a definite pinch. 

“There he is! Do I look all right?” 

It was one of the young men under the 
Wing of Miss Temple—a gorgeous one in 
jet-buttoned dinner coat, with a pretty 
chiffon-and-ivory girl. 

“Splendid!’”’ Livingston Jessup encour- 
aged his companion in a quiet voice. 
“Splendid!” 

“Luly!” said the young man. 

Mr. Jessup’s companion raised a hand 
hardly more opaque than a cobweb. 

“Falloo!’’ she said huskily. ‘Like the 
show?” 

The young man made a face indicating 
complete disgust for it; and the gauzy 
young lady, who had given one look of hor- 
ror, plunged into a rift in the crowd so that 
he had to follow. 

Luly’s head was down and she was 
searching her pockets desperately. Mr. 
Jessup pulled out a great linen handker- 
chief. 

“Use this.”’ 

She blew a tremendous trumpet blast. 

“Where kin I get a taxi?”’ 

“My car will be right out here. Let me 
give you a lift.” 

“Say, would you?”’ 

She went right on blowing her nose till 
they found the car. Mr. Jessup was a little 
alarmed lest Gatti-Casazza himself should 
dart after them and jot down notes on her 
performances. 

““Where?”’ he asked, when they had 
climbed into the plum-colored depths. 

“This Hotel Apollo, West Forty-eighth 
Street.” 

Livingston repeated the direction through 
the tube; then, as she was trumpeting 
again, said “Well, what is it?” in a very 
matter-of-fact voice. 

“T always thought that if you was rich 
that was all there was to it.” 

“To what?” 

“To being happy.” 

“‘T’ve heard for a long time that that was 
specious. Am I to take it that you are 
rich?” 

“T bet,’’ said the lady beside him, “‘I got 
more money than you. I got forty thousand 
dollars handed to me today, and I wish I 
was dead.”’ 

It struck Livingston Jessup as the most 
amazing lie he had ever heard. 

“What was it for?’’ He tested his com- 
panion’s imagination. 

“You know this fella I spoke to tonight. 
Well, his folks handed it to me for a-giving 
him the air. Mr. Donlon asked fifty thou- 
sand, but his old man wouldn’t stand for 
that, and then he come down to forty. And 
I wouldn’t have took anything, only Mr. 
Donlon said, ‘They won’t let him marry 
you, anyhow; you better get what you 
can,’ and I did just like he said. Mr. and 
Mrs. Donlon are going to buy a dance hall 
and feature me and them, and I guess 
maybe we’ll make more than a million, but 
I don’t care. I just wish I was dead. I wish 
I was dead.” 

“‘So you couldn’t spend any of the money? 
a do any more dancing? I don’t believe 
that.” 

“Well, I was just crazy about Cliff Hull, 
and he liked me an awful lot. I don’t care 
what Mr. and Mrs. Donlon say. And I 
knew he was going to the opera, because he 
said he was, with that Miss Temple. And 
when Mr. Donlon said where could we cel- 
ebrate, I said there, because I thought 
maybe he’d come round or something. And 
then Mr. and Mrs. Donlon didn’t come at 
all, but just sat around with some fellas and 
talked; and I did, anyhow, and Cliff never 
ae at me once. Just hung onto that 
girl. 

“Would you mind telling me,” Living- 
ston Jessup inquired through her sobs, 


‘“‘who you are and who Mr. and Mrs. Don- 


lon are?”’ 

“My name’s Luly May Benson. They 
used to stop at maw’s boarding house in 
Muncie, Indiana. They’re professionals, 
and when maw died they let me come along 
with them, and sold me some clothes and 
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introduced me to fellas at the hall they 
dance at when they aren’t on the road. And 
they been real good to me, only they never 
eat; just take some kinda powders for their 
digestion. I ain’t had a square meal since 
I been in New York, and I’m awful hungry, 
and I wish I was dead.” 

““Now, we’ve gone into all that,’”’ said 
Mr. Jessup, “‘and decided that you don’t; 
but just to make sure, we’ll have to find 
you something to eat.” 

He pressed the bell and said to the chauf- 
feur, “Stop at the first lunch room, Corbin.” 

The need seemed immediate. 

Livingston Jessup’s enjoyment of Luly 
May’s appetite was only clouded by his 
memory of the story of a great-uncle, who, 
on being released from Libby Prison, had 
devoured seven coconuts and died. 

As she ate, Luly May talked, and with a 
little judicious probing he had her story 
smoothed out and intelligible before they 
were back in the car. 

“But are you sure,” he doubted for a 
final time, “that it was forty thousand? 
Wasn’t it just four?”’ 

“Yeh,” said Luly May. “I had to sign a 
lot of papers. It was forty thousand. Mr. 
Donlon’s got the bank book.” 

““Why has he instead of you?” 

“He just took it.” 

P The car stopped and Corbin opened the 
oor. 

“‘Was this the place?” 

“Uh-huh,” Luly May answered; and she 
said to Mr. Jessup, “I’d be awful pleased 
if you’d come in.” 

Mr. Jessup began the rather complicated 
business of getting out. 

“‘T am curious to meet Mr. Donlon,”’ he 
admitted. 

It was perhaps thirty seconds after Luly 
May and Mr. Jessup entered the littered 
room before Dee and Donlon, who sat 
dreamily in two big chairs, became aware 
of their presence; not until: Luly said 
“Falloo.”’ : 

Mr. Donlon jumped up then with unbe- 
lievable quickness, jamming some little 
pieces of paper into his pocket as he did so. 

“Oh, you gave me a start!” said Dee. 
Her eyes were like cloisonné. 

““Who’s that? What’s he doing here?” 
Donlon jerked out. 

Possibly the green shade on the lamp or 
the green velour of the upholstery made 
them look as livid as puffballs. 

“He’s a gentleman brought me home 
from the show. Mr. Jessup, make you ac- 
quainted with Mr. Donlon.” 

“What did he bring you home for? 
What did he want?” 

“Sit down, Tommy,” Dee advised. 

“No!” He turned on Luly. 


eg LED @ . rm 
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“What you ~ 


picking up men for? You know better than — 


that.” 

“Miss Benson,” Livingston said quietly, 
“should not have been at the opera alone. 
I think she will tell you that I’ve taken very 
good care of her.” 

““Who’re you to tell me what she ought 
to do? I guess I’ve looked out for her better 
than you could haye done. Don’t come 
lumping around here telling me my busi- 
ness. 

“Oh!” cried Luly May. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Don- 
on!” 

“Well, that’s what he is doing. Get out 
of that door before I throw you out.” 

“‘T doubt if you could,” Livingston an- 
swered. ‘I’m rather heavy and my arms 
work quite as well as most people’s. I 
don’t think I shall leave until I’ve investi- 
gated the matter on which I came.” 

“One of the dope squad, are you? Well, 
you haven’t got anything on us. What 
they been saying? That we was snowbirds? 
Who started that? 
thing! Look!” 

““Ye-ha!’’ said Dee. 
and look!” 

“The only place I should be interested in 
looking,’”’ Mr. Jessup replied, ‘‘is in Mr. 


“Just look! 


Donlon’s pocket. But that happens not to- 


be my business. What I want to see is your 
letters of guardianship over Miss Benson. 
By what court were you appointed? Miss 


Benson, I understand, has come into pos- — 
session of a considerable sum of money and — 


the question is one of importance.” 


“So you been talking,” Dee threw at 


Luly. ‘“‘I bet you had, the minute I seen 


him. Ain’t you got good sense to fall fora 


gold digger like that!” 
“What’s it to you, anyway? What right 
you got to know?” 
“None, I admit. The matter is for the 
court. I doubt, however, when the situa- 
tion is called to the court’s attention 
(Continued on Page 153) 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
whether it will find you the proper people 
to take care of a young girl.” 

“Who's going to bring it to the court’s 
‘attention?”’ yelled, Donlon. ‘‘Not you, 
T «an tell you,’”’ and he started for Mr. 
Jessup with a lunge that might have been 
serous if Luly May Benson hadn’t caught 

bis arm and clung to it rather like a liana 
in a high wind, saying, “Don’t you touch 
tin, Mr. Donlon! Don’t you touch him or 
J}! bite you!” 

Livingston Jessup hobbled to the door 
and opened it. 

“I’m afraid I'll have to ask you to step 
inside, Corbin,”’ he said. 

Corbin entered. 

“It’s a gang!” yelled Dee. “It’s a 
hold-up gang! Call for the police!” 

“I was just going to suggest,’ Mr. 
Jessup informed her, ‘‘that that would be 
the simplest way of ’settling the difficulty. 
Miss Benson, you are near the telephone. 
Will you just say ‘Police’ to the operator?” 
_ At half after two, Friday morning, her 
Yoaid told Mrs. Lonsdale that Mr. Jessup 

ished to see her. 

“Of course, you’re out of your mind,” 
she greeted him; “‘but you might as well 
yell me your delusion while Victoire looks 

» . strait-jacket.”’ 

Put on something that looks respectable 
nd come downstairs as quick as you can.”’ 
“T suppose you mean borrow Victoire’s 
flannel gown. I shall do no such thing. 
ivingston Jessup, tell me what it is, this 
‘instant!’ 

“T’ve been in a fight. No, don’t stare, 
t’s true. About a girl, and she’s down- 
tairs, frightened to death. You’ve got to 
eep her for the night.” 

“And muriatice acid the only poison in 
the house! Oh, my dear, don’t you know 
that if she’s not the right sort, this probably 
means state prison for me at the very 
least?” 

“Wait till you see her.” 

‘A Platonic Perseus! I don’t believe it!’’ 

“Stop chattering and hurry! If you 
-weren’t such a very clever woman I’d 
‘point out to you that she can’t be as bad as 
she’s painted.” 

“That’s Thackeray,’ Mrs. Lonsdale 
said, catching up her peignoir. “‘It’sfunny, 
‘but it’s Thackeray.” 


“You are too absurd,’’ Mrs. Lonsdale 
greeted her brother at eleven o’clock. 
“Don’t attempt to tell me you haven’t been 
‘bursting with curiosity ever since Glem 
‘brought you your cup of hot water at half 
after seven. And yet you waited! It’s 
exactly as you always were. You ate Christ- 
‘mas breakfast properly when we were chil- 
dren, and didn’t roar for your presents as 
‘I did.” Suddenly Mrs. Lonsdale kissed 
Mr. Jessup. ‘“‘You were such a darling 
‘too. I remember that year you were con- 
‘sumed by an unholy passion for my stone 
blocks and never told for months, because 
‘they hadn’t been meant for you.” 

“Ts that any reason,” Livingston de- 
-manded, “for prolonging my present an- 
-guish? Where is she?” 

“T am going to indulge in a little theat- 
ricalism, and you can’t see her yet. Wait 
just a few minutes.” 

“Do you like her?” 

“How in heaven’s name can I tell 
whether I like a young woman who does 
‘nothing but tell me in extremely bad gram- 
‘mar how magnificent the house of some 
Reople named Hull is? I just say, ‘My 

ear, you'll have to put up with my few 
‘simple pieces of Louis Seize. I’m sorry, but 
‘It’s all I have.’”’ 

~ “You’re bored with the business?” 
~ “Bored? My dear, washing that girl’s 
face held all the adventure of an arche- 
ological excavation.” 

_ “A successful one.” 

_ “Tt rather spoils my coup de thédtre, but 
I’ll tell you. She is pretty. An olive pallor 
and long gilt eyelashes, a Greuze face; but, 
of course, a poor, thin little figure by Puvis 
‘de Chavannes.” 
_ “And mentally nothing of interest?” 
i “One surprise. I thought from what you 
told me that she’d be a perfect Baroness 
Miinchhausen, but I don’t think she’s a liar 
at all. And another thing—I actually do 
believe a 
: Victoire came to the door of the morning 


oom. “‘Mademoiselle est préte, madame.” 
“Qwelle entre,’ Mrs. Lonsdale com- 
anded, and she breathed to Livingston, 
“Be prepared.” 

Luly May Benson was dressed in fawn- 
colored crépe, ankle length. There were 
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some minute tucks and a collar of exquisite 
binche. Her long, nicely shaped feet were 
in low suéde slippers. 

“‘T was just going to say,’’ Mrs. Lonsdale 
explained, “‘that Luly May is sixteen.” 

“T feel kind of foolish,’? Luly May re- 
marked. 

Mr. Jessup took her hand and Mrs. Lons- 
dale watched them. 

“Well, what are you going to do with 
her?” she asked. 

“T think, if Luly May likes, I shall take 
her to the Aquarium.” 

Luly May beamed. 

“Say, I heard about that. I’d just love 
to go.’ 

Mrs. Lonsdale claimed that it was un- 
cannily clever of Livingston to know that 
the thing to do was to treat Luly May as 
the little girl she was, but Mrs. Lonsdale 
herself had laid the foundation of that in- 
spiration. 

For two weeks Mr. Jessup devoted him- 
self to Luly May’s amusement as though 
she were a young cousin visiting Mrs. Lons- 
dale for the holidays. They went to the 
Hippodrome and the Zoo and to Tony 
Sarg’s Marionettes, and Mr. Jessup sighed 
for the Eden Musée. 

During that fortnight Livingston Jessup 
didn’t discuss her finances or her future; 
but at its close he did, in a serious talk. 

The courts had appointed a trust com- 
pany guardian of her money; but it would 
have no personal supervision, and what 
Luly May was to do lay in her own choice. 

Mr. Jessup explained very gently that 
forty thousand dollars was not an inex- 
haustible fortune, but enough to educate 
her beautifully if she cared to employ it in 
that way. 

“So’s I’ll be like you and Mis’ Lons- 
dale?’’ Luly May inquired. 

“A great deal nicer, I hope. I think your 
possibilities are infinite, Luly May; but if 
you’re to live up to them it means you'll 
have to go to school. And to get in a good 
school you’ll have to begin right now and 
work like sixty until the examinations next 
autumn.” 

“T never did like school much,” Luly 
May replied; ‘‘but I will if you and Mis’ 
Lonsdale think I had oughta.” 

“Tt certainly would be my advice,”’ Mr. 
Jessup answered, and told his sister, who 
said “‘Thank God!” and called up an in- 
structor in spoken English. 


Cliff Hull made everything in Harvard 
but Porcelian. A Porcelian member whose 
vote was necessary to his election had seen 
him the year before he went to St. Paul’s 
and would bear the memory of his ward- 
robe until his dying day. 


When he graduated he went abroad with | 


Jerry Peabody and Reg Preston, and in the 


following October gave the society papers | 


material for a paragraph: 

News comes from Biarritz that Cliff Hull, 
the son of the preposterously rich and, be it 
whispered, until recently green-as-grass Clifford 
H. Hull, is casting sheep’s eyes at the very 
cloistered relative of an old Knickerbocker 
family, who made her début year before last in 
becoming exclusiveness under the auspices of — 
but that would be telling. Whether her aris- 
tocratic connections will pull up stakes and 
remove her from his plebeian if plutocratic pres- 
ence is a moot question. Cliff is notoriously 
handsome and as rich as mud, and the best of 
us can’t afford to scorn those things. Certainly 
there will be no opposition from Cliff’s mamma, 
who would find such an alliance more helpful 
than the charities in which she has recently 
placed her trust. 


Alicia Temple wondered how she could 
bring the kernel of the matter to Mrs. 
Hull’s attention without inflicting the 
malice; but when next she went to the 
Hulls’ almost-too-classic Park Avenue 
apartment to give a lesson in Mah Jong, 
Mrs. Hull herself resolved the difficulty. 

“T been in the papers again,” she an- 
nounced as she sorted the ivory counters. 
“Ain’t that terrible? That’s four times. 
Once was two years ago, and then twice 
when Cliff graduated.” 

“But I was so pleased with the news 
about Cliff,’”” Miss Temple said. ‘‘It’s that 
cousin of Mrs. Lonsdale’s, isn’t it? Aren’t 
you delighted? That is, if Cliff has to 
marry at all. I never met her, but they 
say she’s perfectly lovely; and she’s been 
brought up like a flower—just like a 
flower.”’ 

“Well, I guess she’s none too good for 
Cliff,’ Mrs. Hull stated. “But it’d be nice 
for Theresa when she comes out.” 

“Tf I decide to,’ Theresa drawled. 
“Don’t you think coming-outs are getting 
awfully common, Miss Temple?” 
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“You too, can relieve your 
tired and aching feet.” 


“Jung’s Arch Braces will give you immediate relief, 
even though other appliances have failed. It is won- 
derful the difference they make. Get a pair from your 
druggist or shoe store. I’m sure they will correct your 
foot troubles.’’ 

Jung’s Arch Braces Assure Comfort 
Relieve tired, aching and burning feet instantly. Over- 
come pain in the heel, instep or ball of foot as well as 
the ankle, calf and knee. Eliminate cramped toes and 
callouses. Counteract the extra strain caused by stylish 
shoes. They assist and thus strengthen the weakened 
muscles which corrects the cause, gives immediate relief 
and results in permanent foot comfort. May be worn 
with any kind of footwear. Recommended by leading 
doctors, osteopaths, chiropractors, chiropodists. Ask 


SS ieba More Than a Million Sold 


No matter what other supports or appliances you have 
used, you should try a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces. 


Entirely Different from Other Foot Appliances 
Made of special Superlastik—light and porous, yet firm 
and durable. No ungainly humps or burdensome pads. 
No larger shoe necessary. No metal plates. Exact size 
for every foot. Price $1 per pair. (Canada $1.25.) 
Your money back if not satisfied. Jung’s Miracle 
Arch Braces, extra wide, $1.50. (Canada $1.75.) 


For Men, Women and Children. If your shoe dealer, 
druggist, or surgical dealer can’t supply you, order direct. 


Write Today For Our Free Book 
Contains valuable information about the feet. Illus- 
trated with X-Ray views. Tells cause and relief of foot 
ills. Send for your copy today. Free—no obligation. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
4323 Jung Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Office— 
Kirkham & Roberts, Mars. 
4323 Hamilton Trust Bldg., 


LOOK FOR THIS Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE MARK 
iT PROTECTS 
YOU AGAINST 
IMITATIONS 


JUNGS 


THE ORIGINAL” 


ARCH BRACES. 


— people are 


unconscious eavesdroppers 


~and Many of Your Telephone Calls 
are Confidential 
4) (esas HUSH-A-PHONE (as its name implies) is a voice silencer 


ingeniously designed for confidential conversation over the 
phone. Its use prevents others from overhearing what you say — 
but the HUSH-A-PHONE is no less useful in producing office 
quiet and insuring a clear wire. 
Slips instantly on or off the mouthpiece of any phone. NOT 
A PERMANENT ATTACHMENT. 
Send today for free booklet “How to Make 
Your Phone As Private As a Booth.” 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION, 1182 Broadway, New York 


Agents and 
Salesmen: write 
for proposition 


Privacy 


TRADE MARK 


Used by thousands 
of Prominent 
Concerns 


Office Quiet 
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Batter Up! 


APSE game is on! And 
our Prize Man 1s ready 
with new bats and balls, 
mits, masks—just the things 
boys want most. 


Everything a Boy Wants! 


The pictures in this ad are taken from our offer of 
prizes to boys who have pep enough to earn their own 
sporting goods and their own spending money besides 
by putting in an hour or two after school on Thursdays 
getting customers for the publications that millions of 
people like best, The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home fournal and The Country Gentleman. The work 
is fun for a live boy, and having money and prizes that 
you earn yourself is even more fun! 


Money, Fun and Prizes 


Let us send you our Book of Prizes, and the full 
2} story of how easily boys make good with us. At 
the same time we'll send you a few copies to 
start with and tell you how to sell them. 
Ask your Dad if it won’t be a great 

q, thing for you to mail the coupon. 


cn 


Curtis 4 
Publishing ~ 
Wy 
Company 2) 
Sales Division 


259 Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania The best balls, bats, 


gloves, mits, masks, Paw a 
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Cliff didn’t share his mother’s compla- 
cence toward the alliance. 

“Do you know,” he said to Luly May, 
as they walked in the garden beside a sea 
as blue as chicory flowers, “I’ve been try- 
ing for two months now to get up my nerve 
to propose to you.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“Well, you know the family. There 
aren’t any better people in the world, but 
I guess you might find them pretty—crude, 
after Mrs. Lonsdale and Mr. Jessup. And 
look at me! They used to call me Dunno 
at college. I said it so much. If the fac- 
ulty hadn’t taken a sporting interest in ath- 
letics I guess I’d still be worrying about 
what Keats are.” 

“‘Tt’s your charm, Cliff,’ Luly May told 
him, and she added, ‘Just work on your 
courage a little while longer, and by the 
time it’s strong enough I’ll probably have 
an answer for you—which I haven’t at 
present.” 

“About day after tomorrow? I don’t 
believe I can wait any longer than that.” 


Mrs. Lonsdale, who had seen them from 
the terrace, reported to her brother, ‘I 
think he proposed, Livingston. At least, 
there was a definitely proposy look to his 
feet. Shall you mind?” 

“What made me notice Luly first were 
some big tears she was shedding for Cliff. 
I wanted to make her forget them. It 
would be rather silly of me to mind their 
cause being obliterated.” 

“Tt does seem rather a shame to have 
wasted so much trouble on a bride for a 
barbarian, even though the most magnifi- 
cent of barbarians.” 

‘Tt hasn’t been any trouble,”’ Mr. Jessup 
said. And Mrs. Lonsdale had to pretend 
the sun was in her eyes and shift her chair; 
because she remembered a delicate little 
boy who wouldn’t say how much he longed 
for a toy because it had been meant for 
someone else. 
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Livingston Jessup was glad Luly May 
chose the next morning, when he was si 
ting on the sun-drenched terrace in hia 
basket chair, to ask his advice about Cliff’s 
proposal, It didn’t do any harm to have 
the surroundings as cheerful as possible. _ 

“Tt’s a question of how you feel,” he told 
her. “How can I help you?” 

“No, it isn’t,’ she protested. “I like 
Cliff awfully, and it’s a splendid match; 
but I’m wondering if I’m bound at all by 
that forty thousand dollars. There’s nob 
much of it left I could refund.” 

s, Ob ak think you'd be giving the Hul 
their money’s worth if you took what tha 
forty thousand has given you into th 
family. 

“SS ‘do I. And if I married anyone el 
I’d have a sort of feeling that it ought to b 
paid back. I can’t think that many people 
would love me forty thousand dollars | 
worth, so it looks like Cliff or no one.’ bs 

“Don’t let that worry you, Luly,” sai 
Mr. Jessup. “Theo and I refunded tha’ 
money in the name of Miss Beltravier as 
soon as we realized that we loved you too 
much to let anyone else share the privilege 
of providing for you. That’ sa complica= 
tion that doesn’t enter.” : 

“You lamb!”’ said Luly, and she didn’t 
speak for some time. | 

“What else is there to the decisio 
Luly?” 

“Well, I suppose I can speak out nov 
because it isn’t proposing such a frightful 
expense. You see, lamb, the real question 
is whether you want me or not. I know 
Pygmalion and Galatea are an awfully trite 
combination, and you hate to be obvious; 
but if there’s any chance for me with you, 
I'll never see Cliff Hull again—or anybody 
else in the world, ever!” 

“Chance!” said Mr. Jessup. “‘Chance!’ 

And he went from his basket chair and 
Luly May lifted herself from the terrace. 
and even the sun couldn’t find its way be- 
tween their faces. % 
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Salesmen = Sea to order, $29.50, vir- 
gin wool suits and o’coats 

direct to wearer—all one price—They are big value and 
selleasy. Commissions paid daily. Everything guaranteed. 
Big swatch outfit free; protected territory for hustlers. 
J.B.SIMPSON,Inc.,Dept.516 ,831W.ADAMS ST. CHICAGO 
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to introduce New Super Fyr-Fyters, approved by 
underwriters. ig market and exceptional oppor- 
tunities to earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly. Write § 
Fyr-Fyter Co., 626 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. , 
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OUR NEW CONTAINERo 


SHORT STORIES 


Hip and Thigh— Ben Ames Williams 

Spavs and Spinach—Sam Hellman 
Nuisance Value—Charles Brackett 

Night Work—William J. Neidig : . 
The Nursery Governess— Perceval Gibbon , 
The Other David—Ruth. Burr Sanborn . 
Construction—Hugh Wiley . 


ARTICLES 
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The Last Shall Be First—Princess Can tatuzéne; ‘Cour tess Spéransky, née 
Grant ee : 

Narcotic Drug Addiction as it Really Is—Williamn McAdoo ; 

My Diplomatic Education: Rome—WNorval Richardson 

Questions That Science Will Answer—Floyd W. Parsons . 
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Inside the Dressmaking Lines 


~ asbestos 
: and asphalt 
Because the builder can give you 
with the deed our 20-year guarantee that— 


lOO “Ze £50 Gz 
BY POST = PREPAID ~ANYWHERE 


A Generous Sample /O cexts 


1— Water will not leak through shingles 

2—Fire will not burn through Asbestos 

3—Shingles will positively not curl 
AanA outlasts two ordinary roofs 
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—TO ALL GOOD SHOPS_ 
An Attractive Offer— Otrect or 
Through Your Reqular JSobber. 


From the Makers of theMOJO: Self Seller” 


CHICLE PRODUCTS CO.Newark,N.d. 


KILLS RUST UNS 
6-5-4 bries QUICKLY , be 
Thinnest Quick Drying Black Enamel 


On stoves, pipes, etc., shines itself. 
Will not wash off. On window 
and door screens cannot fill the 
mesh. Lasts for years. Fine for 
autos where a black finish is de- 
sired on iron or wood. For rusty 
radiators, registers, steam pipes, ' 
gas fixtures, fire place, furnace 
fronts, picture frames, etc. 


Stood the Test 
For 20 Years Proved the Best 
If your dealer hasn’t 6-5-4 send $1 
for 2 cans express prepaid. P 


CROSBY 6-5-4 CO. 


Wyandotte, Mich. A 


SERIALS 


The Spouter (In two parts)—Captain Dingle 
Triumph (Second part)—May Edginton 


DEPARTMENTS 
Editorials . . . , 
Who’s Who—and Why : 
Short Turns and Encores 
The Poets’ Corner . 


1 /terminate roaches—old ones, young 
ones, and eggs. It is safe to use 
anywhere. 

/ Guarantee is printed on can—your 
dealer will refund your money if 
Roach Doom fails to work. 


40c at Your Druggist’s. 
EDGAR A. MURRAY CO., DETROIT 


A REQUEST FOR CHANGE OF ADDRESS must reach us at least thirty days 
before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
With your new address be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing if possible your 
address label from a recent copy. 
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Why proper 
shampooing 


makes your hair 


beautiful 


How to keep your hair 
soft and silky, full of life 
and lustre, bright and 
fresh-looking 


NYONE can have beautiful hair, if it is 

cared for properly. 

Shampooing is the most important thing. 

Proper shampooing is what brings out all the 
real life and lustre, the natural wave and color, and 
makes your hair soft, fresh-looking and luxuriant. 

Proper shampooing, however, means more 
than just washing your hair—it means thorough 
cleansing. 

The hair and scalp are constantly secreting 
oily, gummy substances. These substances 
catch the dust and dirt, and the hair becomes 
coated with this. 

This coating, when it becomes excessive, 
naturally dulls the hair and destroys its gloss and 
lustre. It covers up and prevents the natural 
color and beauty of the hair from showing. 
It also causes scales and dandruff. 


How to prevent this coating 


To have beautiful hair, you must prevent 
this coating from accumulating. 

This cannot be done with ordinary soaps not 
adapted for the purpose. Besides, the hair 
cannot stand the harsh effect of free alkali which 
is common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo is not only 
especially adapted to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly, but it cannot possibly injure. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product does 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 
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not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is all that 
is required. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excess oil. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. It keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and silky, bright; fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 
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Ler them be typed words, uncramped and 
clear; easily written, easily read—done on the 
responsive keys of the Underwood Portable. 

The Underwood Portable is a home conven- 
ience that lightens the tasks of all the family. 
It facilitates the writing every woman must do 
—whether it be personal, social or business. 
For the man, it provides the advantages of 
writing quickly and precisely in the quiet of 


Price, *50 


Words of Affection—Give them Wings! 
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“Dear Husband—”’ 
by John Rae 


his home, or while he is away on his travels. 


It gives the students’ papers a neatness which is 
bound to win the instructors’ favor; and de- 
velops the typewriting habit—a life-long asset. 


Because it is built by the makers of the world’s 
Standard Typewriter; because it embodies 
features that are exclusively Underwood, this 
Portable makes it possible for anyone to do 
Underwood typewriting anywhere. 


Send for 


in the United States 


The Portable is obtainable at 
Underwood offices in all prin- 
cipal cities, or direct by mail. 
Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. 
Height 4% inches 


“Giving Wings to Words” 
an illustrated booklet fully 


describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 


“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 
Carry.” 
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These candies 
are included 
in The 
Variety Box 


Chocolate- 
Covered Fruits 


Cherries 

Pineapples 

Raisins 

Coup de Fraise (block tin 
cup 


Chocolate- 
Covered Centers 


Almond 

Lemon Roll 
Almond Butter Brittle 
Sirrons 

Almond Truffles 
Marshmallows 
Cream Brazil Nuts 
Brazil Nut Truffles 
Peppermints 
Raspberry Creams 
Maple Walnuts 
Cream Pecans 


Caramels 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Nut 


Pistachio Nougat 
Sugar Coated Almonds 
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Did you ever eat a Chocolate Sirron? 


HE name “sirron” was created by 

Norris to identify a new confection, 
so original in its composition that no ex- 
isting name is applicable to it. A choco- 
late sirron has, first, a cocoanut center; 
but this cocoanut is not the customary 
desiccated cocoanut, pressed and evapo- 
rated of itsnatural richness for commercial 
convenience. Instead, Norris brings whole 
cocoanuts from San Blas, in Central Amer- 
ica, where the world’s choicest nuts are 
grown. Then these rich, fullflavored nuts 
are hulled and grated in the good old- 
fashioned way, just for Norris Candies. 


The cocoanut center is given a jacket 
of caramel. Then the whole is dipped in 
chocolate containing finely chopped pe- 
cans. The caramel is made of pure country 
butter and cream. The selected pecans 
are shelled in the Norris kitchens to insure 
freshness. The chocolate is Norris’ own. 


VARIETY BOX 
$1.50 per pound 
I, 2, 3, and 5 lbs. 


Thus you have an example of the lavish 
care that goes into every step in the mak- 
ing of Norris Candies. As someone 
has said, “trifles make perfection, but per- 
fection is no trifle.” If Norris Candies are 
as perfect as candy connoisseurs afhrm 
them to be, then their perfection is due 
to that infinite care with which every 
step in their making is studied to make 
them better. 

The Norris Variety Box contains 
twenty-one different kinds of candies, 
including the sirron, many other original 
Norris creations, and old favorites made 
new by the superlative Norris quality. 


This box provides a succession of delightful 
and delectable surprises that invariably elicit the 
comment, “Well, these are different, and better!” 
So, next time, take her a Norris Variety Box in- 
stead of just “a box of candy.” 


If your dealer hasn't Norris Candies yet, send 
us $1.50 for a full pound Variety Box, prepaid to 
all parts of the U.S. Be sure to give dealer's name. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


NORRIS, Inc., ATLANTA, GA. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for a 1-lb. Variety Box 


Name 


Address 


City 


Dealer’s Name 
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Model F-5. Wraps 
cartons in printed 
wrapper attaching 
separate end seals 
—65 per minute. 


Model HY. 
lumps of sugar in printed wrap- 
pers—80 per minute. 


Wraps individual 


Wraps large and 
small cartons in printed or un- 
printed wrappers—40 per min- 


iio elas ute. complete—400 sticks per min- 
Tleischmann’s Yeast in tin foil, ute. 


Model F-2. 


Model AC. Wraps Sewing gum 


Model AF. Cuts and wraps 


applying yellow sticker at a 
spe ed of 80 per minute. 


The Package Goods of America ae 


are wrapped on our machines 
—one hundred million a day 


Many of the great businesses of today owe a 


Model N. Wraps laundry soap 
in inner and outer wrapper—90 
per minute. 


Model G. Wraps hotel soap or 
chocolate bars—75 per minute. 


per annum on your investment. If you have half 


large measure of their prosperity—some their very 
existence—to the machines made by the Package 


the capacity of a machine, you can still save enough 
to make it one of your best investments. Install a 


ew Machinery Company. The judgment, which built | wrapping machine. You will see your costs go down, 
| up these great concerns in other respects, also your packages look better and sell better—and 
at selected these machines to lower their costs, to your selling advantages increase. 
| protect their products, improve the appearance of We are advertising to reach: 
Model JJ. Wraps hotel soap their packages, and thus create selling advantages. 


and small cartons in printed or 


1-A few remaining manufacturers 
plain wrappers—60 per minute. 


output who still wrap by hand; 


with: large’, 5,20) euyteetiets te 


wraps kisses or toffee, doing all 
three operations—150 per min- 


There is no longer any argument between bulk 
and package goods. The dealer and consumer were 


2-Manufacturers with almost enough output; = ut 
won over long ago. The goods are better protected; ee eit 
they keep better; they look better; they sell more 3-Men who may see the advantage of going into 
mua freely. Time saved; turnover increased; customers * business of machine-wrapped products; 
better satisfied. Every progressive merchant, 4+-Manufacturers in foreign countries—we al- 
whether he be in Maine or California, wants on ready have customers in Norway, Sweden, France, 
his counters and shelves bright and attractive England, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, 


packages. That makes sales. The most attractive 
and best selling packages are wrapped by our 
machines in decorative paper wrappers or in waxed 
or glassine paper 


Brazil, and Argentina, from our advertising in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Model AA. Wraps cigarette and 
other small packages in trans- 
parent 
minute 


Model U- 4, 
bars in inner and outer wrapper 
—65 per minute. 


Here are some wrapped packages and our ma- Wraps chocolate 
chines that wrap them. Read what the machines 


will do. 


Write us, sending your article and giving us 
some idea of your daily output. We can then tell 
you whether we can help you to a larger market and 
greater profit. 


glassine paper—S0 per 


Good wrapping means: 1-protection of goods, 


2-appearance, 3-economy. 


THE WHITE | 
NAPHTHA SOAP}, 


PROCETE RCAWELE _ CIACONNATL 


If you have the output equal to the wrapping 
capacity of one of our machines, your savings over 
hand wrapping will pay the cost of the machine 


once or more a year—that is, one hundred per cent Below is a list of some of our customers: 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Huyler’s 

Andrew Jergens Co. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Lever Bros. Co., Ltd. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. Postum Cereal Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Procter & Gamble Co. 

P. Lorillard Co. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Walter M. Lowney Co. Swift & Co. 

Mackintosh Toffee Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 


American Chicle Co. | 1 
American Sugar Refining Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 


National Candy Co. 
National Starch Co. 
Pacific Coast Borax Co, 
Palmolive Co. 

Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Peter’s Chocolate Co. 


Armour & Co. 

Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
Beech- Nut Packing Cc oO. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
British-American Tobacco Co. 
Colgate & Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 


j | 


'MUELLER’S | 


SPAGHETTI © 


N. K. Fairbank Co. 
Fleischmann Co. 


PACKAGE 


Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
30 Church Street 111 W. Washington Street 


LONDON: Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins, Ltd. 
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CHOCOLATES 
CTJhey're different 


ee Ee paar esr Ct aad 


If you cannot secure a“‘Totally 
Ditferent”’ package locally we 
will send one parcel post— 
$1.50 per pound—one, two or 
five pound packages. 


As AN EASTER PRESENT to the Apollo girl you give 
“Totally Different,’’ an exquisite package in the pink and light 
green of first spring flowers. For those you want most to please 
you will always select Apollo Chocolates—you would never think 
of offering anything less. But for that one girl—dainty and delight- 
ful—who stands out above all others, a package of Apollo at 


Eastertide makes a most charming compliment. 
F. H. ROBERTS CO., 128 CROSS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Copyright 1923 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 


From a Painting 
By J. O. Brubaker 
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*___ VARNISH PRODUCTS 


Ce 
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A portrait of the national floor varnish! ‘The 
beauty 1n its full transparent film is not quickly 
dimmed as it 1s wear-resistant and also water- 
resistant. ““61’’ Floor Varnish, clear or colors, lasts 
even longer on furniture than it does on floors. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
Send fir Colar Card, Sample Panel finished with ‘61’? Floor Varnish; and Names of Lacal Dealers. 


Pratr & Lamsert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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McQuay-Norris Wainwright Pis- 
tons and Pins—gray iron pistons as 
light in weight as safety permits—specially 
designed for replacements—available in 
standard sizes and over-sizes—also in semi- 
finished form 75-thousandths over-size. 
Pins of exceptional accuracy. 
special heat-treated steel. 


Copyright by McQuay-Norrts Myg. Co. 1023. 
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FTER all, there’s only one thing a motor is 
designed to do—produce power. When it 


fails to deliver the proper power, it ought 
to be looked into. The sooner the cause is located 
and corrected, the cheaper it will be — not only 
in the cost of restoring the lost power, but in gas 
and oil bills, as well as satisfaction. 


Power is produced through the exploding of gas 
within the cylinders. This drives the pistons 
down, and, through the connecting rods, transmits 
the power to the crank shaft. Movement means 
friction — friction means wear — wear causes 
changes in the relations of one moving part to 
another. The extent to which these changes have 
taken place measures how much power is lost. 


Your repairman can tell you when power loss is 
due to worn parts. Perhaps you. don’t 
realize what added car life you will get by 
correcting these conditions. 


Worn piston equipment is the most common 
cause of power loss—principally in the 


FOR AUTOMOBILES, MOTOR TRUCKS, 


TRACTORS, 


piston rings. These rings, which encircle 
each piston to take up the clearance be- 
tween it and the cylinder wall, are subject 
to constant friction. The amount of fric- 
tion and rate of wear is governed by the 
type, quality and fit of the rings. 
Insufficient or inferior lubricating 
oil will, of course, greatly aggra- 
vate this. Wear is also taken on 
by the pistons themselves, partic- 
ularly when abrasive particles of 
road dust, entering through the 
carburetor, get into this move- 
ment. This results, furthermore, 
in cylinder wear. 


As this wear develops the piston 

rings lose their close, accurate 

contact which is so essential to 

power control. This allows a 

part of the gas charge to escape. 
Not only is power thus lost directly, 
but such ring conditions interfere with 
the proper functioning of the whole motor. Lu- 
bricating oil works up past them into the combus- 
tion chamber. Here it forms carbon. This carbon 
collects and hardens around the valves and pre- 
vents close seating, which allows more gas to blow 
away. It also coats the spark plugs, short-cir- 
cuiting the current and causing missing. Another 
serious result of leaky piston rings is the destruc- 
tion of the lubricating 
qualities of the oil 
through gas escaping by 
the rings and condensing 
in the crank case. 


These condi- 
tions call for re- 
placement of 
the worn or in- 
efhcient piston 
equipment. If 
ring replace- 
ment only is 


-Norrvi. i 
McQuay-Norris Electric Furnace needed, you can 


Pouring Electric Iron 


PISTONS 
PINS 


STATIONARY GAS, OIL AND STEAM ENGINES, 


hauling? 


get McQuay-Norris Piston Rings for every typeand 
model of motor or engine. These rings are scien- 
tifically designed and accurately made by an exclu- 
sive process from Electric Iron. There is a com- 
plete line for every purpose and price, nationally 
distributed and immediately available anywhere. 


The best investment in the way of lasting satis- 
faction and economy is a combination of McQuay- 
Norris \eanfReor Rings for power and McQuay- 
Norris Supercyé Rings to control excess oil. 


In some cases, as explained be- 
fore, motor wear will have 
gone deeper than the 
piston rings. The cyl- 
inders may have be- 
come “scored” or badly 
“out of round” — 

condition that piston 
rings alone cannot cor- 
rect. These cylin- 
ders must first be 
refinished and restored 
to roundness. This, of course, akehee enlarges 
them, and then the motor also needs new pistons 
and piston pins. Hereagain, McQuay-Norris equip- 
ment will best answer all specifications. McQuay- 
Norris Pistons and Piston Pins are designed and 
made especially for these replacement purposes. 


Your repairman either has the equipment for re- 
finishing or “truing up” worn cylinders or can 
have this work done for you by one of the many 
competent shops specializing in this work. Repair- 
men everywhere have McQuay-Norris Piston 
Rings, Pistons and Piston Pins in the correct size 
for your motor. If not, they can get them 
promptly from their jobber or a McQuay-Norris 
Service Stock. 

Ask us to send you our free booklet, “To Have and to Hold 


Power.” It tells simply and plainly the whole story of power 
production in motors. Address Dept. B, St. Louis. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
General Offices, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Connersville, Ind. Toronto, Canada 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


MOTOR BOATS, 


MOTOR CYCLES, AIRPLANES, COMPRESSORS, PUMPS,LOCOMOTIVES, STEAMSHIPS, REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


Made of 


Price per ring— 


Pistons and Pins 
of SHEN) 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


—Its 
\Ea«- ROOF two-piece design 
means equal cylinder-wall pressure 
at all points. Its greater flexibility 
means better performance in worn 
cylinders. Best for all grooves ex- 
cept top, which should have Superoy6. 
Made of Electric Iron. 
packed in a parchment container. 


$125 


In Canada, $1.50 


exclusive —stops oil trouble. 
Supercyl Keeps lubricating oil 
out of combustion chamber. Col- 
lects excess oil on each down stroke 
of piston and empties on each up 
stroke, which ordinary grooved 
rings cannot do. Made of Electric- nan 
Iron. Each ring packed in a parch- 
ment container. Price per ring— 


$100 


In Canada, $1.25 


Each ring 


NcQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


jcar 
stock NO. 
hovers (ze 


0. 
a MANUFACTURING i 
McQUAY NORRIS | aaa 


JIFFY-GRIP—the quick-seating 
ring with the non-butting joint. grade. Raised above the average 
“Seats in a Jiffy.”” Can be fitted 
closer than the ordinary step-cut 
rings. Ends cannot butt when fitted Iron. 
tightly asquick-seatingringsshould 
Accurately made of Electric 
Iron. Each ring packed i in glassine 
Price per ring— 


50c 


In Canada, 50c 


envelope. 


Snap Rings—of the highest 


by McQuay-Norris manufactur- 
ing methods. Made of Electric 
Their use insures all the 
satisfaction possible for you to get 
from a plain snap ring. Packed 
twelve to the carton and rolled in 
waxed paper. Price per ring— 


25c 


In Canada, 30c 
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The strength of a one-inch Manila rope, as given in Kent's 
Mechanical Engineer's Pocket Book, “the result of tests of 
full-sized specimens of Manila rope purchased in the open 
market,” is 7,100 lbs. The tensile strength of one-inch H.& A. 
“Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope will average far in excess of this 


The U. S. Government standard of stren 
Manila rope is 8,200 pounds. H.& A.“B 


ie ie a one-inch 
ue 


eart"’ Manila 


‘ope of the same size is guaranteed to be even stronger than 
the high-strength standards of the U. S. Government Bureau 


An extva margin of safe 


*y 
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in a guaranteed tope 


OU should allow for a certain 
margin of safety when you put 
a rope under strain. 


Sometimes human lives are en- 
trusted to this margin. 


When you use H. & A. “Blue 
Heart”? Manila Rope, you get an 
extra margin of safety from its 
excess strength. 


This extra margin of safety which 
protects you is graphically shown in 
the chart above. 


Excess strength guaranteed 


H. & A. ‘“‘Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope 
is guaranteed to exceed in every size 
the breaking strength specified for 
that size by the U. S. Government 
Bureau of Standards. 


Running lengthwise through the 
center of every foot of H. & A. 
“Blue Heart’? Manila Rope is a 
small blue cotton thread—the 
“Blue Heart’’. 


Grasp any rope and untwist the 
strands. If you find in the center 
the ‘“‘Blue Heart”’ trade mark, you 
will know that you have genuine 
H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope 
—a safe rope, guaranteed to exceed 


the U. S. Government Standard. 
(See guarantee.) 
And longer wear 


And with that, a rope that will out- 
wear ordinary ropes. One that, 


throughout its long term of service, 
will resist water and weather, remain 
flexible, smooth-surfaced and easy 
to handle. . 


6 Ss 
the Blue Heart” shows 


GUARANTEE! 


H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope is guar- 
anteed to equal in yardage and to exceed in 
tensile strength the specifications of the U. S. 
Government Bureau of Standards. Any H. 
G A. “Blue Heart’? Manila Rope found to 
be not as represented will be replaced 


When you buy rope untwist the 
strands and look for the ‘‘Blue 
Heart” trade mark that guarantees 
long wear and definitely assures you 
of excess strength over the govern- 
ment standard for sturdiness. 

For other tasks where a high grade 
sisal rope is wanted, use the best— 
H. & A. ‘‘Red Heart’’ Sisal Rope, 
carefully spun from selected sisal 
fibre by the same skilled rope makers. 


Rope for every purpose 
Whatever may be your use for rope, 
or other cordage, you will find that 
we make the brand which will meet 
your requirements. Ask for it at 
Hardware stores, Farm Implement 
stores, Builders’ Supply dealers’, and 
Mill and Mine Supply concerns. Our 
full line of Oil Well Cordage is dis- 
tributed through our regular repre- 
sentatives. 


Ard other kinds of cordage 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of the following items: 


Fine and coarse commercial twines of jute and hemp; 
hard and soft fibre balings; clothes lines; lath yarn; 
tarred twines; packing and oakum; “H. & A. Star 
Brand”’ Binder Twine. 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON COMPANY 


“‘Spinners of fine cordage since 1869”’ 
XENIA, OHIO 


Copyrighted by The Hooven & Allison Co., 1923 
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Face to Face 


—as if you were another girl 


What do the eyes of others see? This is a ques- 
tion every girl should be able to answer. Do the 
glances which rest upon your face express ad- 
miration, or turn away with indifference ? 


Meet yourself face to face in your mirror and 
pass judgment upon what you see as critically 
as if you were some other girl. Don’t condone 
complexion defects. Don’t console yourself by 
hoping they won't be noticed. Don’t excuse 
sallowness and blemishes by blaming the light. 
Instead, take note of every fault and learn the 


remedy. 
The First Step 


Whether your problem is the improvement of 
a poor complexion or to keep a good one, this 
first step is the same. The network of tiny pores 
which compose the surface of the skin must, 
every day, be cleansed from clogging accumula- 
tions. The natural oil of the skin which nature 
has provided as a beautifier, is often secreted in 
excess. In combination with dirt, powder and 
perspiration, it quickly fills up these minute pores 
unless carefully washed away. 


Soap and water is the only effective means of 
cleansing yet discovered. Cold creams alone 
are insufficient, while other remedies are often 
unnecessarily harsh. The selection of the 
soap you use is the only problem and this is 
easily solved. Facial soap must be pure, mild 
and soothing in its action. Thus you should 
select Palmolive. 


Once a day, and the best time is bedtime, wash 
your face thoroughly with the profuse, creamy 


Se ee 
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THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY Ss CANADA, Limited 


Also makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Shampoo 


Palmolive lather. Massage it thoroughly into 
the skin, using your two hands. Then rinse 
thoroughly, still using your hands, and dry with 
a fine, soft towel. 


If your skin is very dry, this is the time to use 
cold cream, but not too much. Remove all that 
does not quickly absorb. Naturally oily skins 
won't need any cold cream at all. Palmolive 
never dries the skin by robbing it of its natural 
beautifying oil. A week of this simple cleansing 
treatment will work wonders in the condition 
of your skin. Blackheads will disappear and an 
attractive natural color replace that dull, sallow 
look. Pores which have become enlarged, making 
your complexion seem coarse, will contract to 
normal size, restoring the beauty of a smooth, 
fine skin. 


Blended from Beautifying Oils 


Women who fear that the use of soap ages 
their skin have made the mistake of using harsh 
soap. They will change their minds once they 
use Palmolive. The blend of palm and olive oils 
has produced the mildest cleanser science can 
produce. The lather of Palmolive is actually 
lotion-like in its action. 


These two rare Oriental oils are historic beauti- 
fiers, and have been valued for their cosmetic 
qualities since the days of ancient Egypt. These 
rare Oriental oils impart their rich, green color 
to the attractive Palmolive cake. Palmolive 
green is as natural as the color of grass and 
leaves. 


Toronto, Canada / 
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A 10c Soap 


If Palmolive Soap cost many ae 
times this modest price it \ 
would be considered worth it 
by the millions of users who 
find it the only satisfactory — 
soap. But it is these millions 
who make it possible for us to 
offer Palmolive at a popular I 
price. The gigantic demand 
keeps the Palmolive factories i 
working day and night and 
allows manufacturing econ- 
omies which make the 10c aly ) fe a} 
price possible. 44 


Volume and efficiency 


| produce 25c quality 
for 
Palm and olive oils—these only 


—produce the attractive natural 
color of Palmolive Soap. 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co. 
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The Promise of Happy Days 


OME day in June, when happy hours abound, a 
wonderful girl anda wonderful boy will leave their friends 
in a shower of rice—and start to roam. 


Then life will surely slip its tether and youth will be full of 
the promise of happy days to come. 


Give them a Jordan Blue Boy, the bright sky overhead, the 
green turf fying by—and just beyond the hill a thousand miles 
of open road—then a quiet inn for dinner. 


This rare car of personality and’ charm is a great companion 
of our freer hours. 


It carries a thrill, even through the busy trafic down the 
avenue. It leaps light-footed to the throttle in the park. 


It is balanced, as a fine piece of mechanism should be— 
economical as your good judgment requires—powerful 
beyond the need of hill or speedway. 


There is a pride of ownership in the Jordan that reveals a love 
for things that really count. It’s like old money—old treas- 
ures—good taste without display, and judgment that is rare. 


Jordan cars are chosen by those who, being imitated much, 
must ever display cautious judgment. 


March 31, 1925 


Wonderful mechanism that it is, 
the success of the Multigraph depends 
on more than mechanics. Here is a machine 
that must be technically right, that must be 
durable and capable and of the greatest sim- 
plicity—and it 7s all these things—and yet 
its great usefulness grows out of its  per- 
formance as a Service. 

And it is as a Service, and not as 
a piece of machinery, that users of 
the Multigraph value it most. See on this 
page ten different kinds of helpfulness for 
Multigraph users, ten separate stones in the 
structure of success which the Multigraph 
has built, not only for itself, but, more es- 
pecially, for its users large and small, retail 
and wholesale and manufacturing, every- 
where. 


You should hear one of our peo- 


ple tell this whole story—and the 
coupon will start him on his way to you if 
you will use it. 
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Where Success is Built on 


This is the New Multigraph, equipped for 
turning out typewritten letters, forms, etc. 


Installation and Instruction 
Service 


Prices in Canada: 
$38.00 down; Cash price 
$190.00. Printing Ink at- 
tachment— $37.50. 


The two-roll Print- 
ing Ink Attachment, 
easily and quickly 
attached to the New 
Multigraph, $35.00 
additional. 


Complete and understandable 


instructions, covering all phases of 
Multigraph operation, and designed to be 
especially helpful to new users, are fur- 
nished with the Multigraph. In cases 
where the expense involved does not 
make it impossible, we help train any 
designated person to operate the Multi- 
graph, but it is so simple and easy to use 
that anyone can teach himself to do it. 


This is the Multi- 
graph Typesetter 
which makes it easy 
to set type for the 


Mechanical Service 


Mechanical experts, under the 


general supervision of a headquarters 
department, are stationed at each Division 
Office. The advice and experience of these 
experts are at the service of any Multigraph 
user at nominal service charges. These men 
are not there for effect, they are there to be 
used. It happens frequently that this service 
is of help in other ways than on the purely 


Supply Service 


A complete stock of parts, and of 
all the other things that are necessary 
for the most complete use of the Multigraph, 
is maintained at each Division Office. If some 
unforeseen use of the Multigraph develops 
overnight, any of these offices can make it 
possible for you to employ it at once. The full 
value of this service probably goes unrealized 
until an emergency develops—but when it's 


Multigraph. 


The Multigraph-Mackintosh 
Direct-Mail Service 


This service offers you criti- 
cisms and suggestions about your 


Direct-Mail Campaign, by Charles 
Henry Mackintosh. Copy service and 
personal consultation are also provided 
when necessary. Whether it is a matter 
of a single mail-piece, or an entire cam- 
paign, you can get the benefit of a lot 
of know-how for a nominal fee. 


Farrington Letter Service 
(For Retailers) 


This service consists of a 


series of portfolios, each con- 
taining fifty selling letters written by 
Frank Farrington. These are a part 


of Multigraph equipment for retail- 
ers in the following lines: Hardware; 
Jewelry; General Store; Men’s Fur- 
nishings; Laundries, Dry Cleaners 
and Dyers; Shoes; Dry Goods; Fur- 
niture; Drugs; Groceries. 
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Serves & Serves & Serves t FSErVves 


mechanical problems involved. 


Letter Service for 
Winchester-Simmons 
Stores 
A specially prepared letter 


service for Winchester Dealers. 
This has been created in co-opera- 
tion with the Winchester-Simmons 
Company, and is adapted carefully 
to be in step with the policies and 
aims of the country-wide Service. 
No Winchester Dealers should be 
without this Service. 


Multigraph Cut Service 
Six hundred and fifty cuts of 


various kinds, ready for use, are 
provided by this Service, which is par- 
ticularly valuable to Retailers. They 
are all shown in a book which is supplied 
to users, and all you have to do is make 
a selection and place your order. The 
cuts are inexpensive, and cover a great 
range of subjects. They are of various 
sizes, and provide illustrations for many 
kinds of advertising. 


needed—it’s needed. 


to correct. 


Letter Service for Reo 
Dealers and Distributors 


In co-operation with the 


Reo Automobile Company, a 
series of letters has been prepared 
for the exclusive use of Reo Dealers 
and Distributors. These letters are 
designed to help sell cars and Speed 
Wagons, and they are the product of 
careful consideration of the market 
and its problems. They mean greater 
profits for those who use them. 


Composition and Plate 
Service 


(Through The International Service Company) 
Any piece of copy or illustra- 
tion, or both, that you use fre- 
quently, is composed and made into plate 
form for you by this Service, so that 
you can use it almost indefinitely. This 
saves you time in the use of your Multi- 
graph, and insures you against mistakes, 
so easy to make, so hard, many times, 


4 


The Layman Printer 


A publication that goes 
monthly to every Multigraph 
user of record, suggesting new and 
better ways to get profits out of the 
Multigraph. It is not theoretical, 
but a running record of actual ways 
in which the Multigraph “sells and 
saves and serves’’ for those who use 
it. This publication alone will put 
enough profit-ideas into any business 
to more than pay for the Multigraph. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1800 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
I would like to have someone show me 


without any obligation, the New Multi- 
graph, and explain its possibilities in the 


business. 


(Be sure you indicate your business) 


Name 
Street- 


City 
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Daylight Where You NEED 


Will Not Warp or Stick 


Nothing is more annoying than 
warped, swollen basement windows. 
When they’re shut, they won’t open; 
when they're open, they won't shut. 
Fenestra Basement Windows elimi- 
nate all this. They cannot warp or 
swell; moisture cannot affect them; 
they always operate smoothly. 


Give Better Protection 


Fenestra Basement Windows pro- 
vide greater security than wooden 
“cellar” windows. Their sections of 
solid steel and positive locking device 
discourage housebreakers; and thé 
fire-resisting quality of steel fits in 
with the modern aim to build fire- 
proof elements into the home. 


Long Life Assured 


Basement windows get hard usage. 
Rain, snow, and drippings from the 
roof eventually rot wood windows; 
coal and wood deliveries mar and 
break them. Fenestra Basement 
Windows of steel cannot rot or de- 
cay; they cannot be splintered or 
split; they last as long as the building. 


Better Appearance 


Thousands of American homes are 
already equipped with Fenestra 
Basement Windows. Ask your 
architect or builder to direct you to 
some of the new Fenestra Window 
homes in your community. Inspect 
these homes; you'll find that Fenes- 
trated Basements, with slender steel 
sections and large panes of glass add 
much to the appearance of the lower 
part of the house. 


enestra 


BASEMENT WINDOWS 


Who hasn’t felt the need for more daylight in the 
part of the house that’s mostly underground? 


Today, when you build that new home you can 
have a Fenestra Daylighted Basement—flooded with 
an abundance of natural light—bright and cheerful 
—like the rooms upstairs. For Fenestra Basement 
Windows, made of solid steel sections, hold larger 
panes of glass that admit 80 per cent more light. Why 
not have more daylight where you need more light? 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2212 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 


March 31,1923 


Light 


Moderate Cost 


With all their advantages, you might 
expect Fenestra Basement Windows 
to cost much more than wood win- 
dows. But the difference in first cost 
is insignificant, and Fenestra Win- 
dows cost decidedly less to install. 


Dealers Supply Them 


Fenestra Basement Windows are 
stocked and sold by lumber and 
building material dealers every- 


_where, and large stocks are jware- 


housed, as a service to dealers, 
throughout the country. This means 
that the home-builder who decides 
that he wants Fenestra Basement 
Windows can get them promptly, 
regardless of where his new home 
is to be located. 


Investigate Before 

Building 
Are you expecting to build a new 
home, store building, or other struc- 
ture calling for basement windows? 
Then get all the facts about Fenes- 
tra Basement Windows before plans 
are drawn. Write for the new fol- 
der containing the complete Fenestra 
story. 


To Dealers 


Rapidly increasing use of Fenestra 
Basement Windows is opening up 
a great opportunity for progressive 
building material dealers. The Fen- 
estra “100%~Dealer” Proposition will 
enable you to build an ever increas- 
ing business in basement sash, and 
get a more rapid turnover of capital 
from a smaller investment in stock. 
Write today for the Proposition. 


Fenestra, 


The name of 
the ORIGINAL steel 
WindowWall. 


The symbol of 
superior QUALITY 
in material, patented 
design. workmanship 
and service. 
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Look for 
the Red Tag 
on every gen- 
uine Stewart 
Repair Part. 
It’s your protec- 
tion against imita- 
tions. 


Special Ford 
Model $ 15 


Western Price $15.50 


Colored dials tell when to oil and grease 
your Ford car. A lubrication chart free 


with every Stewart Speedometer. Ask for it. 


* Watch Your 


Speedometer ! 


OU can’t make the Judge believe you were 

going only twenty miles an hour. Not if 
you were guessing your speed. Guess the time 
of day, now—then look at your watch and see 
how far wrong you were. Guessing your 
speed correctly is just as difficult. 


Every day the laws against speeding are becom- 
ing more severe. Heavy fines and jail sen- 
tences are not uncommon. Avoid trouble by 
watching your speedometer. If you haven't 
one, ask your garageman or dealer to show 
you the Stewart Magnetic Speedometer. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Have your speedometer tested for accuracy, or any necessary repairs 
made at the Stewart-Warner Service Station in any city listed below. 


Albany Denver Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Atlanta Des Moines Louisville Pittsburgh Spokane 
Baltimore Detroit Memphis Portland Springfield 
Boston El Paso Milwaukee Providence St. Louis 
Brooklyn Fresno Minneapolis Richmond St. Paul 
Buffalo Grand Rapids New Orleans Rochester Syracuse 
Chicago Harrisburg Newark SaltLakeCity Tacoma 
Cincinnati Hartford New York San Antonio Toledo 
Cleveland Houston Norfolk San Diego Utica 
Columbus Indianapolis Oakland SanFrancisco Washington 
Dallas Kansas City Omaha Scranton 


CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 


pare oi hn oe as 
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The outspoken and unqualified welcome which has greeted the 
Dort Six, companion to the popular Dort Four, constitutes one 
of the most dramatic events of motor car history. “hough the 
first car left the factory but a bare five months ago the demand 
for it has already grown to such broad proportions that produc- 
tion is now far beyond our highest previous point. No greater 
tribute could possibly be paid either the car or the manufactur- 
ing efficiency of the Dort organization. It is the crowning 
reward of thirty-seven years devoted continuously and conscien- 
tiously to the most painstaking and exacting craftsmanship. 


Fours and Sixes $870 to $1465, at Flint 


Dort Motor Car Company, Flint, Michigan 


(1561) 
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E-3175 


PATENTED 


AS BRASS GOODS (/ 
SLO 


The MueEtcer Tub- Shower 


With Hose Permanently Attached and Independent of Spout 


You can now have all the advantages of a complete 
shower-bath in your own bath room, at modest cost, with- 
out interfering with your regular tub-bath. 


The MUELLER Tub-Shower Faucet (No. E-3175) can be installed 
in any ordinary bath tub, and will deliver cold, warm or hot water either 
through spout or movable spray—as gently or as forcefully as desired. 


You can then take a hot or warm tub-bath and afterwards take a warm 
or cold shower without leaving the tub; you can take either a bath or a 
shower separately; you can shampoo your hair quickly and thoroughly 
right in your own bath room — with the MUELLER Tub-Shower. 


Any good plumber can quickly install the MUELLER Tub-Shower. 
It requires no attention. It lasts a lifetime. It costs $12.50 in the United 
States, or $15.25 in Canada. It is worth ten times its cost in comfort and 
convenience, to every member of the family. 


H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill, U.S. A. 


New York City, 145 West 30th Street San Francisco, 635 Mission Street 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 
Mueller Metals Co., Port Huron, Mich., Manufacturers of Brass Pipe, Brass Rod, Brass Tubing and Brass Forgings. 


In addition to the Tub-Shower Faucet 
E-3175 illustrated here, Mueller also 
makes a Combination Kitchen Sink 
Faucet E-3025 and a Lavatory Combina- 
tion Shampoo Faucet E-2376, which 
deliver hot, cold or tempered water through 
both spout and spray. cAny good 
plumber will tell you about them and 
install them for you. Write for descrip- 
tions and prices to nearest Mueller office. 


Made for every purpose for which faucets are used - Sold by good plumbers everywhere 


The Mueller Tub-Shower Faucet has many 
advantages, some of which are illustrated : 


1. You can take a tub bath and follow it 
with a shower, or not, as you prefer. 


2. You can take a cold shower on hot days, 
or a warm shower on cool days. 


3. You can make bath-time a joyous time 
for the children, instead of an irksome task. 


4. You can shampoo your hair quickly and 
thoroughly, when bathing or at other times. 


THE SATURDAY 


PATRICK CONWAY 


Conway’s Band 


GIUSEPPE CREATORE 
Creatore’s Band 


LT. FRANCIS W. SUTHERLAND 
Regiment Band, N. Y. 


Seventh (107th) 


“IT consider that complete equipment of 
, Conn instruments enhances the musical 
, value of any band at least fifty per cent.”’ 


—JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
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CAPT. E. H. SANTELMANN 


United States Marine Band 
Washington, D.C. 


BOHUMIR KRYL 
Kryl’s Band 


D. C. ROSEBROOK 
Rosebrook’s Band 


Or 


Painted for Conn, Ltd., by Oskar Gross fee] 
© 1923 C. G. Conn Ltd. 


CONN LEADERSHIP 


IES great band leaders of the world, symphony 
orchestra and grand opera conductors as well as the 
masters of popular music, join Sousa in endorsing the 
supreme quality of Conn instruments. 


For fifty years Conn has been building instruments of 
highest quality. At the World's Columbian Exposition, 
1893, and at every world exposition since, Conn instru- 
ments have won the highest awards. 


In our great laboratories experts are daily testing, im- 
proving, refining, with the co-operation of world-famous 
artists. It is this constant striving toward an ever higher 
ideal of perfection which has made Conn supreme. 


The Conn factory is the largest of its kind in the world. 
More men are employed here than in all similar factories 
in America combined. Conn is the only manufacturer 


CUS Ge CO NaN ga a9 oe 3 Oe Gee 


Dealers and Agents Throughout the Country. Factory Branches in All Large Cities. 


BIG Dit NIG. 


of every instrument used in a band. More Conn Saxo- 
phones are sold than any other make in the world. 


Soloists choose Conn instruments for their individual 
superiority — brilliant tone, perfect scale, reliable action 
and, above all, the easy blowing which results from 
Conn’s exclusive hydraulic pressure method of expand- 
ing taper branches. Conductors prefer Conns for their 
inspiring, organ-like effect in a complete ensemble. 


The exclusive features which have won the endorse- 
ment of artists are of great value to the beginner as well. 
Conn instruments with all, their exclusive features cost 
no more than other so-called standard makes. Write 
now for catalog and complete information, mentioning 
instrument. Free trial; easy payments. 


Conn violins have won the approval of renowned artists. 


ELK A Ral Nob Ee. 


LARGEST- MANUFACTURERS 
OF HIGH GRADE BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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The Gardner Four 1s truly the 
guaranteed car, for so far as a 
very thorough investigation can 
show it 1s the only automobile 
today that is guaranteed in 
writing by its manufacturer for 


one year. 


On the road and in the hands 
of owners, the Gardner has 
proved its right to this title by 
showing how lightly time and 
distance touch an automobile so 
soundly built. 


iiissomesvear, guarantee ex. 
presses as nothing else can the 
strength and fitness of Gardner 
construction—the quality that 
forty years of fine vehicle build- 
ing experience have put into this 
motor car. 


Only because the Gardner 
Four is a really unusual auto- 


mobile—unusual in the type of 


performance it delivers and un- 
usual in the balanced value 
evident throughout—is it pos- 
sible to pledge so definitely its 
ability to stand up under the 
pitiless test of year-round use. 


As every motorist knows, an 
automobile that is sound in every 
part at the end of twelve months’ 
driving has proved its lasting 
qualities. In guaranteeing the 
critical» firstiryear,. therefore, 
Gardner is forecasting the long 
life of usefulness that can con- 
fidently be expected by every 
Gardner owner. 


It is a further fact of decided 
interest to every intending car 
buyer that a car so well made 
and one capable of performance 
so remarkable can still be priced 
under $1000 at the factory. 


DHE soak ONE RaMO LORS CG ING 
Se LOUIS, Us.S. A. 


Vehicle Builders Since 1582 


- Only An Unusual Car Could Carry 
This One Year Guarantee 
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Martin-Parry Plant in the midst 
of the forest at Lumberton, Miss., 
devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of BASES for Martin- 


Parry bodies. Sa 
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This BASE is a revolutionary improvement. Steel 
bands tie together the long grained lumber of the 


floor. These irons are then bolted through a 

ey steel angle iron that covers and supports the rear 
cross member. Uncommon rigidity and strength 
are the result. 


Revolutionary Improvement 


Martin-Parry National 
Assembling and 
Servicing Branches 


Larges 


A STANDARDIZED LINE OF THIRTY: EIGHT COMMERCIAL BODIES FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


T LUMBERTON, in the heart of the Missis- 
sippi forests, is a vast Martin-Parry factory 
dedicated entirely to the manufacturing of a single 
unit—the BASE—for Martin-Parry Commercial Car 
Bodies. The other units for Martin-Parry Bodies are 
built in the large Martin-Parry plants at York and 
Indianapolis. The complete bodies are assembled in 
thirty-two Martin-Parry assembly plants throughout 
America. 


The Martin-Parry BASE is heavier and more gener- 
ously ironed than anything before attempted by a 
manufacturer. 


» 


This BASE, the foundation of the Martin-Parry Body, 
is typical of the strength of the idea which is the foun- 
dation of the Martin-Parry business and the Martin- 
Parry service. 


Martin-Parry Corporation — General Offices: York, Pa. 


t Commercial Body Builders in the World 


Factories: 
Martin-Parry Bodies are sold by reliable chassis dealers everywhere 


Aided by forty years of experience, this organization 
has developed methods for building commercial car 
bodies of the highest quality, but in such tremendous 
quantities that the cost to the user is brought to the 
irreducible minimum— 


Bodies so standardized in construction that like parts 
are precisely alike and any part can be replaced by 
another which fits exactly and instantly into place 
without machining. 


The smooth working out of this idea, and the satis- 
faction and economies it has afforded users has at- 
tracted 15,000 dealers throughout the country to the 
selling of Martin-Parry Bodies and parts. These 
dealers, backed by Martin-Parry Branches in all prin- 
cipal cities, stand ready to render immediate service 
to your needs. 


York, Pa. Indianapolis, Ind. Lumberton, Miss. 
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Next time, ask your druggist | for- 
‘The Sanitol Complete Dental Treatment 


CA new method~—scie 


ANITOE 
Tooth Paste 


-removes film, whitens teeth 


Liquid Antiseptic 


-checks decay, hardens gums 


Tooth 
Paste 


j ow, 
of se 
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Sold in a SOf combination package 
orin individual containers at 25feach 
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ntific, thorough 


Welcomed by thousands recognizing the need 
for 2 different cleansers-a paste and a liquid 


T is now known that not one, 
but two destructive dental 
forces must be combated. They 
are continually at work destroy- 
ing the enamel of your teeth. 
They are film and acids. 


It takes two entirely different 
dentifrices to counteract them. 
A complete dental treatment 
comprises two cleansers different 
in their consistency and cleans- 
ing action. 


Two Destructive Forces 


FILM, that ugly yellow deposit that 
covers tooth surfaces and conceals the 
beautiful natural whiteness of the 
enamel, is removed by Sanitol Tooth 
Paste. Sanitol first softens, then clears 
the film away. Its special ingredients 


make it surprisingly effective in restor- 
ing the original whiteness to the enamel. 


ACIDS, the prime cause of tooth 
cavities, develop from food bits that 
collect and ferment in the tiny unbrush- 
able crevices between teeth. Sanitol 
Liquid Antiseptic floods in and purifies 
these dangerous, hard-to-reach places 
with its healing antiseptics. It not 
only dislodges fermenting food bits, but 
treats cavities antiseptically. It is con- 
centrated. 


This thorough treatment hardens the 
gums, imparts a delightful fragrance 
to the breath and invigorates the entire 
mouth. 


Dentists Say, USE BOTH! 


You will be delighted at the refresh- 
ing, clean feeling resulting from the 
twice daily use of these two dentifrices. 
Write for the trial package. USE BOTH! 


Makers of the famous Sanitol Tooth Powder and other toilet preparations 


Sanitol 
Complete dental treatment 
sent you for ten cents 


FILL OUT! 


This brings 
the “complete dental treatment 


”»> 


Generous sizes of Sanitol Tooth Paste 
and Liquid Antiseptic—enough for a two 
weeks’ trial of this modern double treat- 
ment. Send this coupon with 10 cents 
in coin or postage to cover mailing to 
Sanitol Chemical Lab. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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Every ScotTissue Towel 
contains millions of soft 
Thirsty Fibres, which absorb 
four times their weight in wa- 
ter. They make ScotTissue the 
quickest-drying, most sat- 
isfactory towels made. 


Own your own 
Towel Outfit 


Plate-glass mirror 
Nickeled towel-rack 
150 ScotTissue Towels 
All for $5 
($6.50 in Canada) 


See it at your dealer’s 
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Don’t confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh non- 
absorbent paper towels. 
Remember, it isn’t Thirsty- 
Fibre unless it bears the 
name ScotTissue. 


Instantly ~ Jhoroughly ~Safely 


Each fresh, soft white ScotTissue Towel you reach for contains millions of 
thirsty fibres that jump at your touch —that suck up all trace of clinging moisture 
from your hands and leave a feeling of refreshing cleanliness. 

It’s so surprisingly easy and economical to enjoy this clean, wholesome 
ScotTissue Towel Service in your office. It’s such a comfort to know that there 
is a fresh, dry, never-before-used towel waiting every time you need a towel. 

Begin today using ScotTissue Towels. Buy a carton of 150 towels. They’re 
only 40 cents (50 cents in Canada) and even less by the case of 3750 towels. 
Your stationer, druggist or department store can supply you. Or we will send 
(prepaid) the towels or $5 outfit, upon receipt of price. Try the Handy Pack of 
25 towels for 10 cents. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Scot lissue Towels 


‘Clean Hands in‘Business~ 


© 1923,S. P.Co. 
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—the candy that asks a question and 


brings an answer 


EH BIEN, M’sieu! With what subtlety you now present 
your case! To the lady you wish to please, bring Johnston’s 
R.S. V. P.— the candy that asks a question. In the woman’s 
heart of her she'll understand. And its discreet request: 
Répondez S’il Vous Plait, will gain an answer where other 
means all fail. 


What fair lips can fail to smile delight at this Olympian 
array of sweets? Delighting ma’msel’s palate with all the 
enticements of the Arabian Nights in one unusual package. 
The candy for use in affairs of the heart! 


To put your question right, mark well the name. Your dealer 
will gladly co-operate. He sells Johnston’s R. $8. V. P. to 
many tactful wooers. 


Johnston's Choice Box 
is the companion to 
Johnston's RLS. V. P. 
Each is swpreme in its 


field. 
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Candies de \. 
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enclosing 50c. 
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JOHNSTON’S 
Milwaukee 
Dept. C 


Please rush One Miniature 
Introductory R. S. V. P. Box. I am 


State___ 


‘Street No. 
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ree know it is a fact 
that Maxwell House Coffee is “Good 
to the Last Drop”. 


Goodness knows they’ve had education 
enough. Coffee-adventurers are those 
people who have to drink a different 
coffee in every town. 


But times are changing. Erstwhile coffee- 
adventurers can now enjoy a coffee-flavor 
in any town as uniform as though it came 
from their own kitchen, merely by insist- 
ing on Maxwell House. 


When the finest coffee beans that are 
grown come into any of our five big plants 
they go through a period of “training” 

that fits them for the responsibilities of 
upholding the Maxwell House reputation. 
This “training” consists of cleaning, roast- 
ing, blending and packing, by a process 
that is the embodiment of fifty years’ con- 
stant effort for perfection. 


The delicious coffee-taste you enjoy in one 
town is the same in another if you insist 
on that name—Maxwell House. 


SOLD ONLY IN SEALED 
TIN CANS — CONVENIENT 
TO OPEN (AND PUSE 


MAXWELL HOUS 
COP Pas 


Also Maxwell ‘House Jea 
CHEEK= NEAL? CGO FEE ERGO: 


NASHVILLE, BOBSTON: Sue SIE RICHMOND, NeW woES 
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3-in-One Looms Large 
at Housecleaning Time 


3-in-One is a little thing—and costs little—but, my ! how it does loom 
up when there’s housecleaning to do! It has so many excellent uses 
and saves so very much hard work! For instance— 


3-in-One cleans and polishes your fine furniture, wood-work and 
floors—removes surface scratches—restores much of the new look of 
which you were once so proud. Preserves the wood and the finish, too. 


A few drops of 3-in-One in the wash water makes cut glass sparkle 
—makes mirrors and windows fairly glisten. No soap is needed. 


‘3-in-One keeps all unlacquered metal looking spick and span. It 
penetrates the tiny pores, preventing rust and tarnish. 


Economical Dustless Dust Cloths and Polish Mops are quickly 
made by saturating any cloth or common mop with 3-in-One. These 
handy housekeeping helps pick up all dust and lint, which can then be 
shaken out-doors. When soiled, they are washed with soap and water 
and re-oiled. 


These are only a few of 79 distinct uses for 3-in-One in the home. 
All are explained in the Dictionary of Uses which is packed with 
every bottle and sent with every sample. 

FRE Generous sample of 3-in-One and Dictionary of Uses. 


Write for both on a postal or use the coupon below. 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in l-oz., 3-oz. and 8-oz. bottles. 
Also in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165CP. Broapway, New York City 


The High Quality Household Oil 


Yi 
hj; 


FREE SAMPLE AND DICTIONARY 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
165CP. Broadway, New York. 


Please send sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
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Columbia Records challenge 


Comparison Ul any | 


March 31,1925 


Elisir d’Amore—‘‘Una 


furtiva lagrima.’’ 49895 
Charles Hackett. $1.50 
Schon Rosmarin. (Kreisler) 80623 
Toscha Seidel. $1.00 
Blue Danube Waltz. 49988 
Rosa Ponselle. $1.50 


Tacea La Notte’ Placida. 
From ‘‘Il Trovatore.’’ 98051 


Rosa Ponselle. $1.50 
Minuet in G, No. 2. 
(Beethoven) 
Petite Valse. (Herbert) A-3801 
Eddy Brown. $1.00 


Tannhauser March. 

Soldiers’ Chorus. (Faust) 
Metropolitan Opera A-6224 
House Orchestra. $1.50 


class of music 


N THE FIRST ACT of the opera “Ernani” 

is an amazingly beautiful and spectacular aria 
known to music lovers as “Ernani, Involami.” 
It is a soprano solo calling for the greatest vocal 
flexibility and range as well as dramatic talent 
of the highest order. 


It is in this aria that Elvira, facing an enforced 
marriage to her elderly guardian, bursts into an 
agony of grief and longing, and calls for Ernani, 
her absent lover, to comeand save her—‘“‘ Ernani, 
fly with me.” Ernani, chieftain of a band of 
brigands, but in. reality the exiled nobleman, 
Don Juan of Aragon, has learned of the 
approaching wedding and secretly lies in wait 
with his followers. 


Verdi, in giving voice to the despair of Elvira, 
has written a surpassingly brilliant melody in 
the most elaborate coloratura style. Only the 
most talented artists can do justice to the spar- 
kling trills and runs of its cadences. 


Rosa Ponselle, the dramatic soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, proclaimed by 
the highest critics to possess “‘ the voice of voices,” 
is one of the very few who are truly competent 
to render this solo in all its beauty. 


In making the Columbia Record of this 
magnificent aria, Ponselle has produced an im- 
perishable masterpiece. Into it she has sung all 
its technical beauty, with the added dramatic 
appeal of passionate woe that, like a cross cur- 
rent, runs beneath the surface. 


Other artists have sung this aria with great 
feeling. Others have made records of it. But 
Columbia’s discovery of a new surface material of 
marvelous fineness and smoothness, and a proc- 
ess by which this can be used by laying it over a 
strong, durable core, gives you the complete 
pleasure of the melody uncontaminated by 
scratch and scrape of needle noise, the complete 
musical expression of the artiste, unmarred by 
intruding surface sound. 


Only in Columbia New Process Records can 
this laminated construction and silent surface 
be found. ‘The process is patented. No one can 
produce anything even resembling them. 


Go to a Columbia Dealer and ask to hear 
“Ernani, Involami,’’ Columbia Record 98028. 
If possible, hear it in comparison with other rec- 
ords of this same selection. You will be certain 


to remark the superior quality of Columbia re-, 


cording and reproducing. 


The other selections listed on this page are 
further examples of the delightful surface quiet- 
ness of Columbia New Process Records. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


“ERNANI, INVOLAMI” 
from Verdi’ Opera‘Ernant” 


by RosA PONSELLE 
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A—tThe playing 
surfaces made of 
a substance over 
which the needle 
travels almost in- 
audibly. 

B—The much 
hardercentrecore 
which resists 
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Free 


The Automobile Club of 
Southern California will do this 


for you FREE: 


(1) Route a motor tour for you to 
“The Heart of Motorland” over 
any one of the great transconti- 
nental highways designated on 
this map. > 


(2) Send you free maps to use en- 
roule. 


(3) Furnish you with free informa- 
tion in detail to make your 
journey quick, direct, and 

pleasant all the way. 


pod LY 


$50, CRY’ 


Automobile Club 
Offices in 
Southern California 


ALHAMBRA 
ANAHEIM 
BAKERSFIELD 
BIsHopP 

EL CENTRO 
FULLERTON 
GLENDALE 
HoLLywoop 
Lonc BrEAcH 
PASADENA 
PoMONA 
PORTERVILLE 
RIVERSIDE 

SAN BERNARDINO 
San Dreco 

San Luts OBIspo 
SAN PEDRO 
SANTA ANA 
SANTA BARBARA 
SANTA Maria 


VISALIA 
WHITTIER 
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; To You Who Visit Southern California 


The Most Useful Service Ever Offered—Free 


HE world’s largest Automobile 

Club invites you to Southern Cali- 
fornia, “The Heart of Motorland”’ 
where scenic grandeur, 4,000 miles of 
perfect motor roads, and the balmy, rain- 
less days and cool nights of a famous 
summer playground make a motoring 
paradise par excellence. 


And this club offers you all of the 
benefits of all the unique features of its 
service that its own members receive— 
with its 80,000 members’ compliments— 
the most useful service ever offered free. 


An Immense Club 
Building 

When here you take full advantage 
of these conveniences and comforts with- 
out charge or obligation or request for 
membership, and whether you are amem- 
ber of any other motoring organization 
or not. 


An immense new club building de- 


voted solely to the welfare of motorists. 


26 branch offices in 13 Southern 


counties. 

The services of 650 employees. 

Free touring maps; and up-to-the- 
minute, detailed information at any 
time, by telephone or call at any office, 
as to routes and road conditions. 


More than 90,000 road signs, to guide 
and guard you. 


Arrangement for your temporary 
license. 


Information about state, county and 
city motor laws. 


Introduction cards to official “Club 
Garages” and hotels. 

Insurance protection (at cost) if de- 
sired. 

And éefore your arrival—if you wish 
to send your car by freight—we’ll ar- 
range shipment of it from any eastern 
city to any point in Southern California 


Automobile Club of Southern California 


‘The Largest Automobile Club in the World—A Non-profit Organization of 80,000 Southern 
California Motorists. Not affiliated with any other organization. Ios ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LORDSBURG 6! 
DOUGLAS [il 
fa 


SAN FRANCISCO 204M) 


guide you lo ‘‘The Heart of Motorland.” 


into Southern California 


NATIONAL OLO TRAILS ROAD 


ans 
MAGDALENA 4\i. 


SOCORRO 20M. 
=» > 
AUTO CLUB OF SO. CAL, 


——_=a 
KINGSBURG 4Mi. 
FRESNO 24Mi 


Road signs like these, placed by our own crews, will 
You will see 
them as far east as Kansas City, Omaha, Sali Lake City 
and El Paso, Texas—and all the way from these points 


GOFFS 36m. 
NEEDLES 3¢ 
cma 


and return at considerable saving to you 
and no profit to us. 


Also, we’ll send free maps and detailed 
routing—if you wish to motor out—over 
any one of the transcontinental highways 
mapped above. 


A Cordial Invitation 


This announcement is published in co- 
operation with the activities of the All- 
Year Club of Southern California, and 
is, therefore, a free and cordial invita- 
tion, without “strings” toeach and every 
visitor who comes to Southern California 
at any time. 


It’s the Automobile Club of Southern 
California’s method of adding to the wel- 


come to ““The Heart of Motorland” 
that the 4/_Year Club extends. 


Start now to plan this great trip, mail 
coupon today and let us help to make 
your visit pleasant. That is all we ask. 


oi pico ary” "sya leer epee tee sete mea 


Automobile Club of Southern California, 

Vigueroa Street at Adams, i 

Dept. 1, Los Angeles, California. i 
I would like a map and detailed information concern- 


ing the transcontinental route to Southern California 
| which I have checked bilow. 


Lincoln Highway and Midland Trail 
National Old Trail 


et] 


Bankhead Borderland Route 


(] Arrowhead Trail 


Oo 


Pacific Highway 


| 0 I would like also a road map of / 
| Southern California. | 
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‘“Long-Bell trade-marked lumber is 
milled at the miull,’’ said a carpenter. 


That was his way of saying:— 


Long-Bell lumber comes to the job 
surfaced four sides. 


It has had unusual care in trimming. 


It comes-full Jength—uniform in 
width and thickness in all surfaced 
stock. 

It is as nearly straight and true as 
good milling can make it. 

The tongued and grooved stock fits 
snugly. 

To the carpenter these things mean 


he can do a Getter job in guicker time 
because— 


He can fabricate Long-Bell lumber Send for 


with a minimum of planing, sawing Booklet 
and sorting. “Saving Home 
Construction 


To you for whom he is working these 
things mean you will get a better build- 
ing for less money. 


Costs.” 


Ask Your Lumberman 


for Long-Bell Lumber 


e [pnc-RetLt [umber Company 


LONG BUILDING  Lumbermensince 1875 KANSAS CITY. MO. 


% 
W tine 1§ your money 
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The Fleisher Yarns 


KNITTING CONTEST 


$12,000 in Prizes 
TO KNITTERS AND DEALERS 


The Contest begins Monday, APRIL Qth, and closes Saturday, JUNE 9th 


135 


$2000 First Prize 


149 Other Prizes of 
$500 to $25 to 
Knitters 


OMEWHERE there is awoman whocan knit a gar- 
ment of unmatched beauty. Perhaps that woman is 
you. If she is, $2000 in cash is yours. 

But this first prizeisnotall. 150 womenwillwincash 
prizes in this great Knitting Contest—a nation-wide 
search by the makers of THE FLEISHER YARNS to 
find the most beautiful knitted garments in America. 


150 Cash Prizes—Total $11,275.00 


1st National Prize $ 2,000 
2nd National Prize 500 
3rd National Prize 200 
49 State—I1st prizes $100 each 4,900 
49 State—2nd prizes $ 50 each 2,450 
49 State—3rd prizes $ 25 each 1225 


Grand total, $11,275 


Follow any idea or style you wish, provided you knit a 
useful article. Articles made of any make or brand of 
yarn will be eligible. The prizes will be awarded for 
beauty alone. In case of a tie, each tieing Contestant will 
receive the full amount of the prize. Any number of 
articles may be submitted by a Contestant, and all 
entries not winning prizes will be returned to their 
owners immediately after the judging is finished. 

Here are a few suggestions of pieces that may be 
knitted: Sweater, blouse, dress, jacket, skirt, sacque, 
scarf, afghan, vest, shawl, kimono, hose, baby carriage 
cover, children’s wearing apparel, etc. 

Everybody outside the Fleisher organization is elig- 
ible—anybody is likely to win. Don’t stay out of the 
Contest for fear you are not an “‘expert.’’ A novice with 
an eye for beauty may capture the first prize. 


The judges of the Contest will be: 


MISS HELEN KOUES 
Fashion Editor, Good Housekeeping 
MISS MARTHA E. DODSON 
Associate Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal 
MISS CHRISTINE A. FERRY 
Needlework Editor, Modern Priscilla 
MISS CARMEL WHITE 
Fashion Editor, Vogue 
MRS. CHARLOTTE BOLDTMANN 
Knitting and Crochet Editor, 
Woman’s Home Companion 


Go at once to the Yarn Department of any store that 
sells THE FLEISHER YARNS. Ask for the free Con- 
test Blank. This blank, which must be used for each 
entry, tells everything a Contestant wants to know. If 
your dealer does not have these blanks, write for one 
direct to us, at the address below. 

Don’t put it off. Begin today. Get your supply of 
yarns immediately and set your needles clicking. Knit 
a few leisure hours into a thing of beauty and use— 
and perhaps into $2000. 


An Opportunity for Dealers 


to Increase Yarn Sales 


Hees merchant with a proper stock of THE 
FLEISHER YARNS can benefit handsomely from 
this great Knitting Contest. You are the person to 
whom knitters will go—for information—for yarn. Be 
prepared to serve them and get your share of the tre- 
mendous yarn business which this Contest must pro- 
duce. 

Over 400 of America’s biggest newspapers and leading 
women’s national magazines will carry this Contest to 
knitters in every city and town in the country. Thou- 
sands of women will be attracted. Knitters throughout 
the country, and many women who have never knitted 
before, will try for the big cash prizes. 

In order that you may take advantage of this in- 
creased yarn business, magnificent window display 
material and business-bringing dealer’s publicity have 
been prepared for your use during the Contest. We 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc., Department 101, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$1000 


in Special Prizes 
to Dealers 


do not need to tell you that good window and depart- 
ment displays throughout the Contest will stir up 
interest and greatly add to your sales of THE 
FLEISHER YARNS. 

In addition to the prizes offered to knitters, we are 
offering a series of cash prizes to Dealers: 

The First Prize is $500, Second Prize $200, Third 
Prize $100, and four other prizes of $50 each, a total 
of $1000 for the most attractive window displays of 
THE FLEISHER YARNS during the Contest. 

We have prepared a broadside giving conditions of 
the Window Display Contest, describing the free dis- 
play material we shall send you and ex- 
plaining how you can use this big Knitting 
Contest to obtain an unprecedented in- 
crease in your yarn sales. If you have not received your 
copy of the broadside, mail us today the coupon below. 


The Fleisher Yarns 
Knitting Contest 


is the biggest thing of its kind that has ever been con- 
ducted. What you, Mr. Dealer, can gain from it will 
depend on the use which you make of the splendid 
window displays and newspaper ads which we have 
prepared for you. 

Get behind this Contest. Keep it before your cus- 
tomers—before the women in your town. Become a 
team-worker with Fleisher for the great- 
est yarn business your store has ever 
known. Begin today—with this coupon: 7 
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POORLY ARRANGED—BADLY OVERCROWDED 


WELL ARRANGED—DISTINCTIVE SIMPLICITY 


Goop TASTE— 


How school art is helping to develop it 


OTHING is of greater practical value to your 
child than good taste. Once gained it is a source 
of happiness he will never lose. 


The clothes he wears, the home he builds, every 
object of use he gathers about him, will influence men’s 
judgment of him. 


In business good taste can be made an active selling 
force. It will give beauty and effectiveness to retail 
windows and counters. Its skillful touch will lend 
power to every letter. 


This important quality is only partly instinctive in 
your child. Its development and guidance have become 
one of the most vital problems facing the men and 
women in the schools today. They are solving it 
through school art. 


How your child is attaining it 


The boy and girl are not merely making drawings 
such as landscapes, as you did years ago. From the 
time they enter school they must construct, criticize, 
reject. They design posters, book covers, wearing ap- 
parel, advertisements and interiors. They learn color, 
form and arrangement. : 


Gradually, through constant comparison of their 
work with known standards, there grows in them an 
unerring sense of values, a knowledge of color and de- 
sign. Thus they will come to demand in the things 
they use, both utility and beauty. They will choose 
with economy, and though their homes and apparel 
cost little, they will bear the distinguishing mark of 
good taste. 


If you are engaged in merchandising, discuss with your 
child tonight a problem from your own business—the 
arrangement of a display window or the preparation 
of an advertisement. 


If you are interested in manufacturing, discuss with 
him design as applied to a finished product. His an- 
swers may seem strange to you, yet behind it all you 
will begin to see that this great quality, good taste, is 
being fostered. 


And most important of all, school art is building in 
your child that force which is perhaps the greatest of 
human assets—creative imagination. “Imagination,” 
Napoleon said, “rules the world.” 


Through observation, perception and careful delib- 
eration he is absorbing impressions which he must 
quickly turn into expression. It is this ability to cre- 
ate, to express with good taste, which will make your 
child successful in business and social life. 


Give your active support 


Though school art has made tremendous advance in © 


the last ten years it is still struggling under the weight 
of public indifference. Without the active support of 
every parent in your town this work cannot grow as 
it should. 


For the good of your child you should examine your 
school art situation. And if there is no art work at 
all in the schools, you should urge the adoption of 
such courses and do all in your power to further their 
advancement. Your child will be more than repaid for 
this effort on your part. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - ESTABLISHED 1835 - SANDUSKY, OHIO, AND NEW YORK 


Example of modern school design work 


Through such work is good taste fostered 


March 31,1923 


one source of happiness your child can never lose 


PRANG CRAYONS, CRAYONEX, CRAYOGRAPH AND PASTELLO; PRANG PAPER PENCILS; PRANG WATER COLORS; PRANG TEMPERA COLORS; PETROMA, THE CEMENT COLORS; ‘OLD FAITHFUL” CHALKS, WALTHAM AND HYGIEFIA 
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How much lead do you wearr 


EOPLE no longer wear steel ar- 
Pre Lead now helps to provide 
a defense; but it is against the 
attacks of weather. United with other 
materials, it goes into the soft, flexible 


rubber used in making waterproof cloth- 
ing and rubber footwear. 


When the rain descends 


Your raincoat protects your clothing 
and your health. A waterproof helmet 
will help you disregard the weather. 
Rubber overshoes, sandals, and arctics 
protect your leather shoes and enable 
you to obey the old injunction to keep 
your head cool and your feet warm and 
dry. In the country and often in the 
city, mud and slush make necessary the 
use of rubber boots. 

In all of these things you are wearing 
lead. Manufacturers use anywhere from 
10% to 15% of this metal in some form 
in making them. 


How lead gets into rubber 


Soft and semi-plastic crude rubber 
lacks toughness, elasticity, and _ resili- 
ency. It is cured or vulcanized by com- 
bining the heated rubber with sulphur 
andother materials, among them litharge, 
basic lead sulphates(blue and white)and 
white-lead, all derived from ordinary 
gray metallic lead. 


Lead in your heels 


You walk on lead as well as wear it. 
Rubber heels and soles on tennis, golf 


and ordinary walking shoes contain this 
metal of many uses. On golf shoes, rub- 
ber cleats containing lead are often worn. 

At the seashore girls and women pro- 
tect their hair with brightly colored 
bathing caps made of rubber in which 
there is lead. And firemen wear helmets 
of hard rubber containing lead, to guard 
their heads against falling glass and 
similar dangers in fire-fighting. 


Lead in dresses 


Lead is worn for one purpose which 
does not require any change from the 
metallic state. Women use disks of the 
metal as weights in panels of dresses and 
in the hems of coats to make them hang 
straight. 


Where lead is most important 


These uses of lead are important, but 
there is one use which is more important 
than any other. White-lead is the prin- 
cipal ingredient of all good paints. There 
is no adequate substitute for it. 

White-lead makes a paint that inter- 


: poses a protective 
YSieweny film between the 
surface covered and 
air and moisture. Rot and decay cannot 
work their harm if the surface is properly 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 

Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


painted. That is the reason why painters 
who take pride in doing a satisfactory 
job use lead-and-oil, a mixture of pure 
white-lead and pure linseed oil. 

A few years ago “‘Save the surface and 
you save all” was merely a phrase. Few 
people realized its meaning. Now house 
owners know that they can save their 
property and their money invested in it 
by protecting the surfaces of their houses 
with white-lead paint. 


Look for the Dutch Boy 


Nationat Leap Company _ 
makes white-lead of the high- “4 
est quality and sells it, mixed 
with pure linseed oil, under 
the name and trade-mark of 
Dutch Boy White-Lead. The 
figure of the Dutch Boy is re- 
produced on every keg of 
white-lead and is a guarantee 
of exceptional purity. 

Dutch Boy products also 
include red-lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, 
babbitt metals, and solder. 

Among other products manufactured 
by National Lead Company are needle 
metal, orange mineral, sash weights, 
lead wedges, impression lead, and lead 
gaskets. 


More about lead 


If you use lead, or think you might use 
it in any form, write to us for specific in- 
formation. 
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London Times—New York Times— Copyright by arrangement with the Earl ef Carnarvon 


The first Date in History— 


Discovered among the Treasures 


A PIECE of red pottery was carried of King Tut-ankh-Amen And among them was this ancient 
into the sunlight of the Valley dish of red pottery filled with dates. 
. 4 u . . . . . . . 
of Kings in Egypt the other day—one ara ae used . Since civilization was in its cradle, 
of the priceless relics of a forgotten lake selebarareyy cacietes. pan. helt dates of the Orient have nourished 
eads, spurs, a fly-whisk with a leop- 
Pharaoh. d-headed handle, a pink ushabti fig- mankind. 


ure, a mass of long staves highly or- 
hamented with inlaid barks, and some 
dried dates In a red pottery dish, ex- 
‘actly like the well-known pottery made 
today at Asstut. 

The charlot pole also was carried out 
almost entirely stripped of its leather 
< ing. 


With all the glories of ancient Egypt 
at hand, dates were selected to sustain 
King Tut-ankh-Amen. Is it any won- 
der that dates from the Garden of Eden 
are a necessity of modern life? 


Down through the centuries it has 
come to link us to that ancient ruler. For 
when he started on his journey to the 
next world, his most prized possessions 
were heaped about him. nieve York Tintee! Bebtuary 13 


romedary Dates 


THE HILLS BRO@RPRSZCOMPANY 
BEACH AND WASHINGTON STS., NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK + LONDON : BUSSORAH «+ SAN JUAN * SMYRNA : PARA 


VaJa were, ag can be 
rtment—in 
“il ra. 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Gove Dares iT DROMED 
from the Garden of Eden. Cocoanut that | cary 

keeps fresh to the last shred. Sttcep Peet, the 
choicest of citron, orange and lemon, sliced and 
separately wrapped in one package. 


DROMEDARY 
SLICED PE 
: LEMON H 
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MAC G RE G O R Prvate Golf Course. 
from an aerial photograph 


Tributes to an Ideal 


ee the day the firsts MACGREGOR 


golf club was made, one wna/tering ideal has guided 
our efforts. This ideal is to give golfers everywhere 
clubs and balls which possess those playing qualities that 
can come only from the hands of craftsmen whose 
hearts are tuned to their work through their ve and 
their understanding of the game. 


The firsts MACGREGOR club makers came from 


the greens of Scotland—the home of golf. Later we built our own 
private golf course so that every worker might play regularly and thereby 
hold fast to that intimate appreciation of all the finer niceties of the 
craft. 


>RADITE= 
Won't-Rust Irons Model 2-R. 
Mid Iron 


Steel Shafted 
Irons 


Consequently, MACGREGOR workmen not only 


know /ow to fashion each club with a master’s skill but they also take 
an intimate, personal interest and pride in their work. Details of con- 
struction that influence touch, balance, feel, lie of the club and all 
such important points are directly traceable outgrowths of play by our 
own people on our own course. 


And so it is only natural that MACGREGOR 
should consistently pioneer the way—that the MACGREGOR trade 
mark should be the indication to golfers of the nearest approach to 
perfection so far obtainable in golf clubs and balls. 


Steel Shafted 


SPORT MODEL The fraise of many thousands of golfers, who find 


keener enjoyment in their game because of their confidence in MAC- 
GREGOR clubs and balls—and their loyal patronage which has made 
possible our growth to the position of the largest manufacturer of golf 


clubs in the world—are the finest TRIBUTES TO OUR IDEAL. 
Ask your Pro or Dealer to show you the line of MACGREGOR 


clubs and balls. Write us for our General Catalog and either or both of these 
booklets: 1. ‘‘Golf, the Game of Games’’ (an introduction to golf). 2. ‘‘Stepping 
Stones to a Golf Course’’ (helpful suggestions for laying out a new course). 


MASTER —— her The MASTER 
MODEL Brass THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. BALANCED BALL 
The *15 Club Spoon ESTABLISHED 1829 DAYTON, OHIO 
MAKE RECORDS WITH MACGREGORS 
? 
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KOHLER 


Look for the name 
“KOHLER” inconspicu- 
ously fused into theenamel 
of every Kohler fixture. 
It 1s your guaranty of gen- 
uineness and of these dis- 
tinctive Kohler qualities 
—(1) the beautiful snowy 
whiteness of the durable 
Kohler enamel (2) the wni- 
formity of that whiteness 
in every Kohler fixture 
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I'TTLE worshipers at the 
shrine of cleanliness, perform- 
ing their devotions with soap and 
brush and towel . . . learning uncon- 
sciously, as Youth always learns best, 
the lesson that will serve them all 
their lives. c.. 


What better school can they attend 
than the modern bathroom ? And what 
stronger urge can one have to make 
the bathroom the finest room in the 
house? Nothing can be too good for 
the home’s shrine of cleanliness. 


To haveabathroom fitted with Kohler 
Ware is to realize a deep-seated ideal 
of what is due to self and family. No 


fixtures more completely express the 
present-day standard of worth and 


a 


beauty in bathroom equipment. 


In every city there are good plumb- 
ing dealers who have known Kohler 
quality for years and who will gladly 
advise you. You will find, we surmise, 
that Kohler Ware is much less expen- 
sive than you supposed, and that for 
a moderate investment you can have 
the bathroom you have pictured. 


If it is an extra bathroom that you 
most desire, put it to the Kohler dealer 
to discover the surprisingly small 
space that will suffice. 


*K * 
May we send you our booklet of 


Kohler Ware for bathroom, kitchen 
and laundry? 
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KOHLER ofr KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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ee OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110. VOLT D.C: 
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CHECK “RING” PEN- 
MAN CETS TEN YEARS 


F, J. Colladay, 40, in an attempt to pass a check raised from 
$48.59 to $26,148.59, in Cleveland, on January 2nd, was ar- 
rested and convicted to Ohio State Prison, Columbus. 

Colladay, whose right name is Fred Wm. Unger, is believed 
by the authorities to be a member of “‘a gigantic ring of check 
operators.’’ He refused to betray his palsand took his medi- 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


es Checks? 


cine. His confederates are still at large. 


On December 21st Colladay sold a Liberty bond to a well- 
known Detroit brokerage firm. He received their check for 
$48.59, drawn on an ordinary unsafe bank check and written 
with a patent check protector machine. Using the same type 
of check writer, Colladay cleverly altered the amount. He then 
forged the certification of The People’s State Bank, Detroit. 


On January 2nd he attempted to cash the check at the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, but was arrested by Bank Detective 
John Shibley. As Convict No. 47752 he is now doing 10 to 20 
years in Ohio State Penitentiary. 


This is but one of many such cases each year. Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks provide the only positive 
protection against check alteration. 


Name Fred We Unger alias F. J. Colladay 


Remarks Checkraising. 10-20 years 


Reg. # 51607; Ohio Pen # 47752 


Fingerprints and information, courtesy the Warden, Ohio State Penitentiary 


Why banks now give depositors 
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DETECTIVE 
WILLIAM J. BURNS 


William J. Burns, Director of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the 
United States Department of Jus- 
tice, is the founder of the William 
|. Burns International Detective 
Agency which bears his name. 
Burns was born in 1861 in Balti- 
more and later moved to Colum- 
dus, Ohio, where his father was 
slected Police Commissioner. It 
was at this time that Burns, Jr., 
decame interested in criminology, 
ind has since devoted his life to it. 


[he organization that Burns 
leveloped stands back of every 
Super-Safety Insured Bank Check 
ssued, 


$1000 insured checks 


Are you one of the people who think that, just because your checks 
have never been tampered with yet, you are immune from check 
raisers? Every time yousign an ordinary unsafe bank check you invite 
alteration. Over $50,000,000 was lost in 1922 in check frauds alone. 


Now every bank depositor in the country 
can have positive protection for his 
checks. 


Go to the bank in your city which has its 
customers’ best interest at heart. You will 
probably find they now use Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Checks. Or they will be glad 


to know about them. 


Banks can furnish two kinds of checks. Or- 
dinary unsafe bank-checks which crooks 
“twist” at will. Or Super-Safety Insured 
Bank Checks which are positive protec: 
tion against penmen. 


Besides defying acids or erasers, these 
checks are insured. In the front of each 
check-book there is a miniature insurance 
policy in the Hartford, protecting you up 


to $1000 against loss by alteration. The 
bank keeps the master policy. Behind each 
check, and the bank, is the added protec- 
tion of The William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 


The trade-mark “Insured” is in the corner 
of each check, and “Protected by Burns.” 
No crook would tackle such a formidably 
protected check. 


Send for our private edition of the great 
book by Burns, “Stories of Checkraisers— 
and How to Protect Yourself.” This in- 
teresting book will be sent free. Just mail 
the coupon. 

And ask your banker to tell you about 
Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks. He is 
probably one of thousands who now gives 
his depositors this positive protection. 


Pay by Check 


You always have a receipt for payments. 
You never make a mistake in amount. 


You can operate your “budget system” 
more intelligently. 

You always know from your stubs just 
what your balance is. 


Each Depositor Insured by 
The Hartford 
and Protected by The 
William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 


Look For This 
Trade-Mark on 


Your Checks TY 
ey cd 
SA 
Q° ye 
S r 
ye 
pl, rst 4 


- 
CAUTION: Always make your checks out p is {we 
properly, in ink. Use Super-Safety Insured Bank N Pay ee <a The Bankers 
Checks. Your bank probably supplies them. a US at S ly Cc 

. wv u ompan 
Send coupon for attractive illustrated oe acho (Saal ee xe pans 
book by William J. Burns, “Stories of ae a9 mgs . 
ee BAe d 2 P Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
Checkraisers—an How to Protect < obligation, a copy of your private edition 


Yourself.” Free for the asking. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 


NEW. YORK 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


of “Stories of Checkraisers—and How to Pro- 
tect Yourself,’’ by William J. Burns. 


Name = = - 
Address 2 : 
City 


Your Bank = 
(Please write plainly, use margin if required) 
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HANG NYS 


From your first step, to the one 
you have just taken, you have 
traveled nearly all of the way in 
hosiery—a long and intricate 
pathway leading back to small 
beginnings. In these exacting 
days Phoenix leads in sales every- 
where, because it is bringing to 
the modern and strenuous path- 
ways of unnumbered millions of 
men, women and children un- 
matched miles of hosiery security 
and elegance at minimum cost. 
Then why should not your next 
step in progress be Phoenix clad? 


PcrleGie Nedeese 


Fresh E Ray 


MILWAUKEE 


March 31,1923 
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A New Model O 


It’s just the last syllable in house-cleaning helps. 
Even better than OHIO has done before 
by MRS. MARY MADISON 


The “Onto Man” is not a mere salesman 


The OHIO man is, first of all, a gentleman. He 
has had special training on how to clean and care 
for rugs and upholstery with the least labor and 
will show you how. And you are not obligated 
one bit to buy until you get good and ready. 
Let him demonstrate the new OHIO right in your 
home on your own rugs. 


Se ee i ie es me Se 


Sy beleet 


This picture really needs no 
explanation. You get the self- 
- starter idea—when the handle 
is lowered, the motor starts; 
when it is raised, the motor 
stops and the cleaner stands 
without propping. Simple, Ti are 


cape 


OODNESS! 


An improvement on the Ounio that has 


served so well to keep our houses sweet and dust-free? 
Ab-so-lute-ly. Just that. You know the Ou1o—‘“the 


cleaner with the self-starter.” 


You know its powerful 


suction. You know its gently revolving brush that treats 
your expensive rugs so considerately. 


Well, the old reliable Onto has been bettered in many ways— 


ways suggested by practical, housekeeping women. 


It is really the 


neatest, completest cleaner I have ever seen, or hope to see. 


ee, | 


he Cleaner with the Self-Starter 


There are three main points that I want 
you to get, first of all. The self-starter 
feature (no other cleaner has it) is a very real 
help, and not simply a talking point. 


You take hold of the handle and lower it 
to the most comfortable operating position, 
and the motor starts up of its own accord, 
just like that! 


When the ’phone rings, or the boy comes 
with the grocery-order, you raise the handle 
and the motor stops, as though it understood! 
The cleaner stands alone. No switches to 
think about. No commotion. No ruinous 
running on one spot. 


The gently revolving brush moves only 
when the cleaner moves—just fast enough to 
brighten the nap (without harmful agitation) 
and lift the lint and litter. It is NOT motor- 
driven—all the motor’s power is concentrated 


on the FAN. 


[ 


Opp snvy yyy yor covavynveyany nies vare 


practical, built to last a SUSE IES 


lifetime. 


Here is the rug-sparing brush that 
moves only when the cleaner moves. 
It gets the lint, hair and threads and 
the powerful air-pull gets every last 
bit of dust and dirt, no matter how 
deeply it has been driven into the rug 
or carpet. The brush also freshens 
the nap, without fraying it. 


The United Electric Company, Canton, Ohio 


In Canada, The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also makers of TUEC Stationary and TUEC Swimming Pool Cleaners. 
and distributor franchises are available. 


A few valuable dealer 
Also opportunities for high-grade ““On1o Men.” 


Built as Women Wanted it Built 


\ 


First, the self-starter; second, the gently re- 
volving brush; and third, the powerful Onto 
suction. And by powerful suction I mean, not 
merely sufficient to get floor-dirt, but strong 
enough to be really effective when you use the 
hose and attachments. No grain of dust is small 
enough to hide from that tremendous in-rush 
of air. 


And—oh, yes—there’s a very simple way to 
adjust the nozzle as close to the floor as you 
like, for either linoleums or deep-pile rugs. 


There’s also a thumb-screw that locks the 
handle in any position, so you can clean stair- 
risers and other vertical surfaces. There are 
so many refinements on the new Onto that I 
can’t mention them all here. 


But, I urge you to see this new Oxu1o model 
at once. Don’t buy any cleaner till you 
do! Send for the free booklet, Good House- 


cleaning. It’s full of facts, and interesting. 


This is not a catalog. It’s 
a booklet that tells you 
what you ought to know 
before you buy ANY 
cleaner —and forestalls 
regrets later. It tells you 
how to get more done with 
less effort. Your copy is 
waiting for you. Where 
shall we send it? 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


{IN 1922} 
STABILITY— SERVICE— PROGRESS 


The Company’s 1922 expense rate was the lowest in its history 
The Policyholders’ 1923 dividends are the largest yet declared 
The Company is owned by the Policyholders to whom this report is made 


Assetsi. mon. ve $906,397,224 


Behind your he atea it a a $100, or $100, 000, ee me ieee sum of 
never-idle millions—a guaranty as safe as the government itself. 


Real Estate Mortgages—Over 49e00rsmmounting toy, -. . « + lie yr) Moles $325,000,000 
(Average per loan about $6,500.) 


During 1922 the following loans were made: 


On Farms . . . + ao pS SBILOCD0G 


Crops were BRAS | Gree Beucae or improved md thousands 
of homes made happier because of these loans. 


On Dwellings and Apartments. . . » vo) « ERA SEZOO;O0G 


These loans aided in relieving the housing uote by provid- 
ing homes for 16,671 families. 


On. Other City Properties... «os. Monee k «ellen EG 
Total". .  SESSSIGOG:006 


U. S. Government Bonds—The Company also owns oe 000,000 in Canadian 
Government Bonds . . sty $104,000,000 


Railroad, Public Utility and other Securities . . . . . . . . $340,000,000 


An investment in transportation development and in community service—such as telephones, 
telegraphs, electric light and power systems, schools, parks, good roads, etc. 


Liabilities—these consist chiefly in reserves and other obligations to policyholders . . $870,596,351 


Surplus—tr the further protection of policyholders . . - + + «+ « «© «© «© «© «© $35,800,873 
Paid Policyholders in 1922 fesse eee ee eS OOO noe 
Paid-for Business in 1922—The largest in the history of the Company . . . $1,311,000,000 
Total Insurance in Force #+.5.. 0. 1620. 1-000,000 
Increase over 1921 . . 3h | aie ee, 4G COO 0OR 


‘Taxes—Prudential Policyholders have paid from their premiums during 1922 federal, state 
and municipal taxes and. fees amounting tos anente eee ee || $5,220,000 


More detailed information concerning the Company may be obtained upon application to the Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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